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PREFACE. 


Y aim in this work is to put within the reach of all Bible Students, learned and un- 

learned alike, the fruits of modern criticism and research, and at the same time to 

set forth briefly and sugyestively those doctrinal and experimental truths which the Written 
Word itself contains. 


The labours of the agents of the Palestine Exploration Fund have thrown fresh light on 
many obscure questions of sacred topography and history, and verified in the minutest details 
the accuracy of Holy Writ. Besides,in an age prone to scepticism, God has given remarkable 
confirmations of the truth of His own Word in raising men who have been enabled to 
decipher the hieroglyphics of Egypt, the cuneiform inscriptions of Babylon and Assyria, and 
the archaic characters of the Moabite stone. Wphesus with its Temple to the great Diana, 
Midian and its mines, Rome and its catacombs, have all contributed their quota of witness to 
the truth. The discoveries thus made, in so far as they elucidate the sacred volume, have 
been embodied in this Cyclopedia. At the same time the commentators, ancient and modern, 
English and German, have been carefully consulted, and the results of reverent criticism given, 
in respect to difficult passages. . 


Many subjects which most of the Bible Dictionaries omit, and which are of deep interest, 
are handled; as, for instance, Antichrist, The Thousand Years or Millennium, Inspiration, 
Predestination, Justification, Number, Divination (in its bearing on Spiritualism), etc. Yet 
the whole, whilst containing the substance of most that is valuable in other Dictionaries, and 
several new features, is comprised within much smaller compass, and is offered at considerably 
less cost. 


It is a storehouse of Seviptural information in a most compact and accessible form; its 
alphabetical arrangement fitting it for easy reference by Teachers and Students who have not 
the leisure or opportunity for more extended research. 


The Student will find at the end an Index of all the books and almost all the chapters 
in the whole Bible, in consecutive order, with references to the articles which illustrate them ; 
thus, by consulting the Index on any passage of Scripture, he will immediately find the Sy 
which will afford him the information that he desires. 


Unity of tone and aim is better secured by unity of authorship than if the articles had 
been composed by different writers. If some errors have been fallen into inadvertently, the 
reader will remember the vastness of the undertaking by one author, and 

“*Cum mea compenset vitiis bona, pluribus hisce, 
Si modo plura mihi bona sunt, inclinet.” 

All pains have been conscientiously taken to ensure accuracy, and to put the earnest 

student in possession of the most trustworthy information on debated points. 


I have to acknowledge gratefully the care which has been bestowed in the execution of 
this work by Messrs. Burter & Tanner, Frome; and also the valuable help received from 
Mr. W. Lernasy, their proof reader, in revising this vast and responsible work, the fruit of | 
my labours for the last seven years. May the Lord accept and sanctify this undertaking to 
His own glory, the vindication of His truth, and the edification of His Church! 


Ret ANDREW ROBERT FAUSSET. 
St. Curnsert’s Recrory, York. 
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CRITICAL AND EXPOSITORY BIBLE CYCLOPAIDIA. 


Aaron (according to Jerome meaning 


a. 
xT 


' Moses to their assembled 


mountain of strength), the eldest 
son of Amram and Jochebed, of the 
tribe of Levi; brother of Moses and 
Miriam (Num. xxvi. 59, Exod. vi. 20) ; 
1574 8.c. Jochebed, mother of Moses 
and A., bare them three centuries 
after the death of Levi (Exod. ii. 1) ; 
““daughter of Levi, whom her mother 
bare to Levi,’’ means ‘‘a daughter of 
a Levite whom her mother bare to a 
Levite.”’ The point of Num. xxvi. 
59 is, Moses and A. were Levites 
both on the father’s and mother’s 
side, Hebrews of Hebrews. He was 
three years older than Moses (Exod. 
vii. 7): born, doubtless, before Pha- 
raoh’s edict for the destruction of 
the Hebrew male infants (Exod. 
j. 22). Miriam was the eldest of the 
three, as appears from her being old 
enough, when Moses was but three 
months old and A. three years, 
to offer to go and call a Hebrew 
nurse for Pharaoh’s daughter, to 
tend his infant brother. The first 
mention of A. is in Exod. iv. 14; 
where, in answer to Moses’ objection 
that he had not the eloquence 
needed for such a mission as that to 
Pharaoh, Jehovah answers: ‘Is 
not A., the Levite, thy brother? I 
know that he can speak well: and 
thou shalt speak unto him, and’ put 
words in his mouth; and I will be 
with thy mouth, and with his mouth, 
and will teach you what ye shall do; 
and he shall be thy spokesman unto 
the people; and he shall be instead 
of a mouth, and thou shalt be to 
him instead of God.” His being 
described as “the Levite’’ implies 
that he already took a lead in his 
tribe ; and, as the firstborn son, he 
would be priest of the household. 
The Lord directed him to “ go into 
the wilderness to meet Moses” 
(Exod. iv. 27). In obedience to that 
intimation, after the forty years’ 
separation, he met Moses in the 
“mount of God,’’ where the vision 
of the flaming bush had been vouch- 
safed to the latter, and conducted 
him back to Goshen. There A., 
evidently a man of influence already 
among the Israelites, introduced 
elders ; 
and, as his mouthpiece, declared to 
them the Divine commission of 
Moses with such persuasive power, 
under the Spirit, that the people 
“believed, bowed their heads, and 
Parr I.] 


AARON 


worshipped’ (Exod. iv. 29-381). 
During Moses’ forty years’ absence 
in Midian A. had married Elisheba or 
Elizabeth, daughter of Amminadab, 
and sister of Naashon, a prince of 
the children of Judah (Exod. vi. 
23, 1 Chron. ii. 10). By her he had 
four sons: Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar 
(father of Phinehas), and Ithamar. 
From his first interview with Pharaoh 
to the end of his course he always 
appears in connection with his 
more illustrious brother, co-operat- 
ing with and assisting him. On the 
way to Sinai,in the battle with 
Amalek, A., in company with Hur, 
stayed up Moses’ weary hands, 
which uplifted the miracle working 
rod of God (Exod. xvii. 9-13); and 
so Israel prevailed. His high dig- 
nity as interpreter of Moses, and 
worker of the appointed “‘ signs in 
the sight of the people,” and his 
investiture with the hereditary high- 
priesthood, a dignity which Moses 
did not share, account naturally for 
his having once harboured envy, and 
joined with Miriam in her jealousy 
of Moses’ Ethiopian wife, when they 
said: “Hath the Lord spoken only 
by Moses ? Hath He not spoken also 
by us?” comp. Num. xii. 1, 2, with 
Exod. xv. 20. But Moses is always 
made the principal, and A. subordi- 
nate. Whereas Moses ascended 
Sinai, and there received the tables 
of the law direct from God, as 
the mediator (Gal. iii. 19), A. has 
only the privilege of a more distant 
approach with Nadab and Abihu 
and the seventy elders, near enough 
indeed to see Jehovah’s glory, but not 
to have access to His immediate pre- 
sence. His character, as contrasted 
with Moses, comes out in what 
followed during Moses’ forty days’ 
absence on the mount. Left alone 
to guide the people, he betrayed his 
instability of character in his weak 
and guilty concession to the people’s 
demand for visible gods to go before 
them in the absence of Moses, their 
recognised leader under Jehovah; 
and instead of the pillar of cloud 
and fire wherein the Lord heretofore 
had gone before them (Exod. xiii. 
21; xxxii.). Perhaps A. had hoped 
that their love of their personal 
finery and jewellery, which is the 
idol of so many in our own days, 
would prove stronger than their appe- 
tite for open idolatry ; but men will 


for superstition part with that which 
they will not part with for a pure wor- 
ship. So, casting the responsibility 
on them, easy and too ready to yield 
to pressure from without, and for- 
getting the precept, “thou shalt 
not follow a multitude to do evil” 
(Kxod. xxiii. 2), he melted or suf- 
fered their gold to be melted in a 
furnace, and ‘‘ fashioned it with a 
graving tool into a calf.” This form 
was probably designed as a compro- 
mise to combine the seemingly com- 
mon elements of the worship of Je- 
hovah associated with the calf-formed 
cherubim,and of 
the Egyptian 
idol ox, Mnevis 
or Apis. Like 
Jeroboam’s 
calves long sub- 
sequently, the /} AN 
sin was a vio- \f q 
lation of the IA, r\ 
second rather =a 
than of the first apis. 

commandment, the worship of the 
true God by an image (as the church 
of Rome teaches), rather than the add- 
ing or substituting of another god. It 
was an accommodation to the usages 
which both Israel and Jeroboam re- 
spectively had learnt in Egypt. Like 
all compromises of truth, its inevit- 
able result was still further apostasy 
from the truth. A.’s words, ‘‘These 
are thy gods [elohim: a title of the 
true God], O Israel, which brought 
thee up out of Egypt,’ as also his 
proclamation, “To-morrow is a feast 
to JEHOVAH,” show that he did not 
mean an open apostasy from the 
Lord, but rather a concession to the 
people’s sensuous tastes, in order te 
avert a total alienation from Jeho- 
vah. But the so called ‘feast of 
the Lord” sank into gross heathen- 
ishness; ‘‘the people sat down to 
eat and to drink, and rose up to 
play,” ‘‘dancing”’ before the calf, 
“naked unto their shame among 
their enemies’; they roused Moses’ 
righteous anger when he descended 
from the mount, so that he brake 
in pieces the tables out of his hand, 
as a symbol of their violation of the 
covenant. Then he burnt the calf 
in the fire, ground it to powder (a 
process which required a consider- 
able acquaintance with chemistry), 
strewed it upon the water, and made 
the Israelites drink of it. eo 


AARON 


——= 


Prov. i. 31. <A. alleged in excuse 
the people’s being “set on mis- 
chief,” and seemingly that he had 
but cast their gold into the fire, and 
that by mere chance ‘‘there came 
out this calf.” 

A.’s humiliation and repentance must 
have been very deep; for two 
months after this great sin God’s 
foreappointed plan (Exod. xxix.) 
was carried into effect in the conse- 
cration of A. to the high priest- 
hood (Lev. viii.). That it was a de- 
legated priesthood, not inherent, like 
Messiah’s, of the order of Melchize- 
dek, appears from the fact that 
Moses, though not the legal priest 
but God's representative, officiates 
on the occasion, to inaugurate him 
into it. Compare, for the spiritual 
significance of this, Heb. vii. A.’s 
very fall would upon his recovery 
make him the fitter as a priest, to 
have compassion on the ignorant 
and on them that are out of the way, 
for that he himself also is compassed 
with infirmity (Heb. v. 2); comp. 
the case of Peter, Luke xxii. 31, 32. 
The consecration comprised a sin 
offering for reconciliation, a burnt 
offering to express whole hearted 
self consecration to God, and a meat 
offering (minchah), unbloody, of 
flour, salt, od, and frankincense, to 
thank God for the blessings of nature 
(these marking the blessings and 
duties of man); then also the special 
tokens of the priestly office, the ram 
of consecration, whose blood was 
sprinkled on A. and 
his sons to sanctify 
them, the sacred 
robes ‘‘for glory 
and for beauty,” 
breastplate, ephod, 
robe, broidered coat, 
mitre, and girdle, 
and linen breeches 
(Exod. xxviii.); and 
the anointing with 
the holy oil, which 
it was death for any 
one else to com- 
pound or use (Exod. 
xxx. 22-38), symbo- 
lising God’s grace, 
the,exclusive source ; 
of spiritual unction. A. immediately 
offered sacrifice and blessed the 
people, and the: Divine acceptance 
was marked by fire from the Lord 
consuming upon the altar the burnt 
offering and the fat, so that the 
people at the sight shouted and fell 
on their faces. 

Nadab and Abihu, probably (see Lev. 
x. 8, 9) under the effects of wine 
taken when about to be consecrated, 
instead of taking the sacred fire 
from the brazen altar, burnt the in- 
cense on the golden altar with com- 
mon fire; or, as Knobel and Speaker’s 
Comm. think, they offered the in- 
cense in accompaniment of the peo- 
ple’s shouts, not at the due time 
of morning or evening sacrifice, but 
in their own self willed manner and 
at theirowntime. [See Fire.] God 
visited them with retribution in kind, 
consuming them with fire from the 
Lord ; and to prevent the like evil 
recurring, forbad henceforth the use 
of wine to the priests when about to 
officiate in the tabernacle; the pro- 


HIGH PRIEST. 


(2) 


AARON 


hibition coming so directly after 
the sin, if the cause was indeed 
intemperance, is an undesigned coin- 
cidence and mark of genuineness : 
comp. Luke i. 15 and 1 Tim. iii. 3 
for the present application. The 
true source of exhilaration, to a 
spiritual priest unto God, is not 
wine, but the Spirit: Eph. v. 18, 
19; comp. Acts ii. 15-18. Nothing 
could more clearly mark how grace 
had raised A. above his natural im- 
pulsiveness than the touching pic- 
ture, so eloquent in its brevity, 
of A.’s submissiveness under the 
crushing stroke, ‘‘and A. held 
his peace.’ Moses, in chronicling 
the disgrace and destruction of his 
brother’s children, evinces his own 
candour and veracity as an impartial 
historian. The only token of an- 
gunish A. manifested was his forbear- 
ing to eat that day the flesh of the 
people’s sin offering: Lev. x. 12-20. 
All other manifestations of mourn- 
ing on the part of the priests were 
forbidden ; comp., as to our spiritual 
priesthood, Luke ix. 60. 


Miriam, in a fit of feminine jealousy, 


some time subsequently acted on A. 
so as to induce him to join in mur- 
muring against Moses: the former 
relying on her prophetic inspiration 
(Exod. xv. 20), the latter on his priest- 
hood, as though equal with Moses in 
the rank of their commission. Their 
pretext against Moses was his Ethi- 
opian wife, a marriage abhorrent to 
Hebrew feelings. That Miriam was 
the instigator appears from her 
name preceding that of A. (Num. 
xii.), and from the leprosy being 
inflicted on her alone. <A., with 
characteristic impressibleness, re- 
pented of his sin almost immediately 
after he had been seduced into it, 
upon Jehovah’s sudden address to 
Moses, A., and Miriam, deciaring 
His admission of Moses to speak 
with Him ‘‘mouth to mouth, ap- 
parently,’ so that he should ‘‘ behold 
the similitude of the Lord,” a favour 
far above all “visions”? vouchsafed 
to prophets. At A.’s penitent in- 
tercession with Moses, and Moses’ 
consequent. prayer, Miriam was 
healed. 


Twenty years later (1471 B.c.), in 


the wilderness of Puran, the rebel- 
lion took place of Korah and the 
Levites against A.’s monopoly of 
the priesthood, and of Dathan, Abi- 
ram, and the Reubenites against 
Moses’ authority as civil leader. 
It is a striking instance. of God’s 
chastising even His own people's 
sin in kind. . As A. jealously mur- 
mured against Moses, so Korah 
against him, Fire from the Lord 
avenged his cause on Korah and the 
250 with him burning incense; and 
the earth swallowed up the Reu- 
benites with Dathan and Abiram. 
Possibly Reuben’s descendants 
sought to recover the primogeniture 
forfeited by his incest (Gen. xlix. 
3,4; 1Chron.v.1). The pnnishment 
corresponded to thesin ; pride goeth 
before destruction, and a haughty 
spirit before a fall. His numbers 
were so reduced that Moses prays 
for his deliverance from extinction : 
“Let Reuben live, and not die, and 
let not his men be few.” A plague 


from the Lord had threatened to de- 
stroy utterly the people for mur- 
muring against Moses and A. as the 
murderers of Korah, Dathan, Abi- 
ram, and their accumplices, when 
A. proved the efficacy of his priest- 
hood by, risking his own life for 
his ungrateful people, and ‘‘ making 
atonement for the people” with 
incense in a censer, and “‘ standing 
between the living and the dead.” 
so that the plague was stayed (Num. 
xvi.). To prevent future rivalry for 
the priesthood, God made A.’s rod, 
alone of the twelve rods of Israel, 
suddenly to blossom and bear al- 
monds, and caused it to be kept per- 
petually “before the testimony for 
a token against the rehels” (Num. 
xvii., Heb. ix. 4). 


Inclined to lean on his superior bro- 


ther, A. naturally fell into Moses’ 
sin at Meribah, and shared its 
penalty in forfeiting entrance into 
the promised land (Num. xx. 1-13). 
As Moses’ self reliance was thereby 
corrected, so was A.’s tendency to be 
led unduly by stronger natures than 
his own. To mark also the insufti- 
ciency of the Aaronic priesthood to 
bring men into the heavenly inkerit- 
ance, A. must die a year before 
Joshua (the type of Jesus) leads the 
people into their goodly possession. 
Whilst Israel in going down the 
wady Arabah, to double the mount- 
ainous land of Edom, was en- 
camped at Mosera, he ascended 
mount Hor at God’s command. 


MOUNT HOR ; 
There Moses stripped him of his 
pontifical robes, and put them upon 
Eleazar his son; and A. died, 123 
years old, and was buried on the 
mount (Num. xx. 28, xxxili. 38; 
Deut. x. 6, xxxii. 50), The mount 
is now surmounted by the circular 
dome of. the tomb of A., a white 
spot on the dark red surface. For 
thirty days all Israel mourned for 
him; and on the Ist of the 5th 
month, Ab, our July or August, 
the Jews still commemorate him by 
a fast. Eleazar’s descendants held 
the priesthood till the time of Eli, 
who, although sprung from Itha- 
mar, received it. With Eli’s family 
it continued till the time of Solo- 
mon, who took it from Abiathar, and 
restored it to Zadok, of the line of 
Eleazar; thus accomplishing the 

rophecy denounced against Eli (1 
nbs ii.30). For the Jews’ opinion of 
A., see the apocryphal Ecclesiasticus 
xlv. His not taking the priestly 
honour to himself, but being called 
of God (Heb. v. 4,5), his unction with 
incommunicable ointment » (comp. 
Ps, xlv. 7 and ecxxxiii. 2), his inter- 
cession for his guilty people, his 
Learing the nanies of his people on 


ABADDON 


his shoulders and breast ( Exod. xxviii. 
12, 29, 30), his being the only high- 
priest, so that death visited any other 
who usurped the priesthood, his rod 
of office (comp. Ps. ex. 2, Num. xxiv. 
17), his alone presenting the blood 
before the mercy seat on the day of 
atonement, the HoLINEss TO THE 
Lorp on his forehead in his inter- 
cession within the veil (comp. 1 Cor. 
i. 80, Heb. ix. 24), the Urim and 
Thummim (Light and Perfection), 
all point to the true High Priest, the 
Lord Jesus Christ. A:’s descendants, 
to the number of 3700 fighting men, 
with Jehoiada, father of Benaiah, 
their head, joined David at Hebron 
(1 Chron. xii. 27, xxvii. 17); subse- 
quently Zadok was their chief, ‘a 
oung man mighty of valour.” 
Abaddon. ‘I'he Heb. in Job xxxi. 12 
and Prov. xxvii. 20, “‘ destruction,” 
or the place of destruction, sheol 
(Heb.), hades (Gr.). The rabbins 
use Abaddon, from Ps. lxxxviii. 12 
(“Shall Thy lovingkindness be de- 
clared in destruction ?”’ ) (abaddon)as 
the second of the seven names for 
the region of the dead. In Rev. ix. 
11 personified as the destroyer, Gr. 
Apollyon, “the angel of the bottom- 
less pit,” Satan is meant; for he is 
described in ver. 1 as ‘‘a star fallen 
from heaven unto earth, to whom 
was given the key of the bottomless 
pit”; and chap. xii.8,9,12: ‘‘ Woeto 
the inhabiters of the earth, for the 
devil is come down.’ Also Isa. xiv. 
12, Luke x. 18. As king of the lo- 
custs, that had power to torment not 
kill (Rev. ix. 3-11), Satan is permit- 
ted to afflict but not to touch life; 
so in the case of Job (chaps. i., i.). 
He walketh about as a roaring lion, 
seeking whom he may devour: 1 Pet. 
y. 8. A murderer from the begin- 
ning (John viii. 44), who abode not 
in the truth. Elliott identifies the 
locusts with the Mahometans; their 
turbans being the ‘‘ crowns” (but 
how are these “like gold”’?); they 
come from the Euphrates ; their ca- 
valry were countless ; their ‘‘ breast- 
plates of fire” being their rich, 
coloured aftire; the fire and smoke 
out of the horses’ mouths being the 
Turkish artillery; their standard, 
“horse tails’’; the period, an hour, 
day, month, and year, 396 years 118 
days between Thogrul Beg going 
forth Jan. 18, a.p. 1057, and the 
fall of Constantinople May 29, 1453 ; 
or else 391 years and 1 month, as 
others say, from A.p. 1281, the date 
of the Turks’ first conquest of 
Christians, and 1672, their last con- 
quest. The serpent-like stinging tails 
answer to Mahometanism supplant- 
ing Christianity in large parts of Asia, 
Africa, and even Europe. But the 
hosts meant seem infernal rather 
than human, though constrained to 
work out Ged’s will (ver. 1, 2). The 
Gr. article once only before all the 
periods requires rather the transla- 
tion “for (i.e. against) THE hour 
and day and month and year,” viz. 
appointed by God. Not only the 
ear, but also the month, day, and 
our, are ail definitively foreordained. 
The article ‘‘ the” would have been 
omitted, had a total of periods been 
meant. The giving of both the He- 


Abana. 


(3) 


that he is the destroyer of both 
Hebrew and Gentile alike. Just as, 
in beautiful contrast, the Spirit of 
adoption enables both Jew and Gen- 
tile believers to call God, in both 
their respective tongues, Abba (Heb. 
in marked alliteration with Abaddon) 
Father (Gr. pater). Jesus who unites 
both in Himself (Gal. iii. 28, Eph. 
ii. 14) sets us the example: Mark xiv. 
36, Gal. iv. 6. Jesus unites Hebrew 
and Gentile im a common salvation ; 
Satan combines both in a common 
“destruction.”” [See ABBA. ] 


Abagtha. One of the seven eunuchs 


in Ahasuerus’ court; akin to the 
name Bigthan (Ksth. i. 10, ii. 21). 
Sanscrit Bagadita, ‘‘ given by for- 
tune,” baga, or the sun. Sun wor- 
ship early prevailed in Persia. 

The chief river of Damascus, 
the modern Barada, called by the 
Greeks “ the golden stream,” flowing 
through the heart of the city and 
supplying it with water. The Phar- 
par mentioned with it in 2 Kings v. 
12 is farther from Damascus, and 
answers to the Awaj. The Barada 
rises in the Antilibanus mountain 
range, 23 miles from the city, 
and has the large spring Aw 
Fijah as a tributary. It passes the 
site of Abila and the Assyrian ruin 
Tell es Salahiyeh, and empties itself 
in the marsh Baliret el Kidliyeh or 


RIVER ABAN. 


Bahv el Merj, “lake of the meadow.” 
Porter calculates that 14 villages 
and 150,000 souls depend on it 
for their water supply. Hence we 
see the significancy of Naaman’s 
boast, ‘‘ Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all 
the waters of Israel ?’’ These rivers 
render the environs of Damascus 
though bordering on a desert one of 
the loveliest spots on earth ; whereas 
the Israelite streams, excepting Jor- 
dan, are dry for a large part of the 
year, and running in deep channels 
but little fertilise the land through 
which they flow. Amana, meaning 
perennial, is the reading of the He- 
brew margin (the Keri): 6 and im 
often are interchanged in eastern 
languages. Soon after issuing: from 
Antilebanon, it parts into three 
smaller streams, the central flowing 
through Damascus and the other two 
one on each side of the city, diffusing 
beauty and fertility where otherwise 
there would be the same barrenness 
as characterizes the vast contiguous 
plains. Spiritually, men through 


proud self sufficiency refuse the | Abdon. 


waters of Shiloah that go softly 
(Isa. viii. 6), the gospel “ fountain 
opened for uncleanness,”’ preferring 
earthly ‘‘ waters” (Jer. ii. 13, Zech. 
xiii. 1). 


brew and the Greek name implies! Abarim. Connected with Nebo and 


Abba. 


Abdeel. 


ABDON 


Pisgah in Deut. xxxii. 49, xxxiv. 1. 
Abarim was probably the mountain 
chain, Nebo one mountain of it, and 
Pisgah the highest peak of Nebo. 
Peor also belonged to the range. 
The chain east of the Dead Sea and 
lower Jordan commands most exten- 
sive views of the country west of the 
river. It was from Pisgah/ Moses 
took his view of the promised land 
just before he died. Some identify 
mount Attarous, the loftiest bill in 
this region, ten miles north of the 
river Arnon, with Nebo. Its top is 
marked by a pistachio tree over- 
shadowing a heap of stones. The 
Heb. means “the mountains of 
the regions beyond,” viz. the Jordan, 
or else ‘‘the mountains of the pas- 
sages.” They were in the land of 
Moab, opposite Jericho. Comp. 
Num. xxvii. 12, xxxiii, 47, 48; Deut. 
iii. 27. Dy. Tristram verified the 
observation of the landscape from 
Nebo, as seen by Moses according to 
the Scripture record. There is one 
isolated cone commanding a view of 
the valley where Israel’s battle was 
fought with Amalek, which may be 
the Pisgah of holy writ. 

The Chaldaic-Hebrew form, 
as ab is the Heb. form, for the 
Gr. pater, ‘“‘father.’’ Instead of 
the definite article which the Heb. 
uses before the word, the Chaldee or 
Aramaic adds a syllable to the end, 
producing thus the emphatic or de- 
Jimative form. It is used to express 
a vocative case, and therefore is found 
in all the passages in which it occurs 
in the N. T. (being in all an invoca- 
tion): Mark xiv. 36, Rom. viii. 15, 
Gal. iv. 6. The use of the Heb. 
and of the Gr. appellation ad- 
dressed to the one Father beautifully 
suggests that the Spirit of adoption 
from Jesus, who first used the double 
invocation, inspires in both Jew and 
Gentile alike the experimental know- 
ledge of God as owr Father, because 
He is Father of Jesus with whom 
faith makes us one, and as our God 
because He is Jesus’ God. Comp. 
John xx. 17, ‘‘ascend unto My 
Father and [therefore] your Father, 
and to My God and [therefore] your 
God”; Gal. iii. 28, ‘‘ there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, for ye are all one in 
Jesus Christ”; Eph.ii.18, “through 
Him we both have access by one 
Spirit unto the Father.”’ [Especially 
see ABADDON above.] “ Abba’ was 
a title not to be used by slaves to 
a master, nor Imma to a mistress, 
only by children: see Isa. viii. 4, 
“ Before the child shall have know- 
ledge to ery Abi, Immi.” 


Abda. 1. 1 Kingsiv.6. 2. Neb. xi. 


17; the Obadiah of 1 Chron. ix. 
16, “the principal to begin the 
thanksgiving in prayer.” Meaning 
‘a servant.” 

Jer. xxxvi. 26; meaning 
“servant of El,’”’ or God. 


Abdi. 1.1 Chron. vi. 44. 2.2 Chron. 


xxix. 12. 3. Ezra x. 26. 
‘‘my servant.” 

1. The tenth judge of Is- 
rael (Jud. xii. 13, 15), probably the 
same as Bedan, 1 Sam. xii. 11; for 
the Phoenicians often omitted the 
a [y]. Son of Hillel, of the tribe of 
Ephraim. He succeeded Elon, and 
judged Israel eight years. His rule 


Meaning 


Abel. Heb. Hebel. 


ABDON 


(4) 


was a peaceful one, as no oppression 
of Israel during his time is mentioned. 
The record that he had 40 sons 
and 380 nephews (or rather grand- 
sons) who rode on young asses, im- 
plies their high dignity and conse- 
quence: comp. Jud. v. 9. He died 
1112'B.c: Of him Josephus (Aunt. 
v. 7, 15) writes: “He alone is re- 
corded to have been happy in his 
children; for the public affairs were 
so peaceable and secure that he 
had no occasion to perform glorious 
actions.’ A prophetical type of Is- 
rael's and the world’s coming millen- 
nial blessedness (Isa. i. 26, 27). Pira- 
thon, the city to which he belonged, 
is identified by Robinson with the 
modern Fer’ata, six miles W. of 
Shechem or Nablous (Bibl. Res., 
ili.). 2. 1 Chron. viii. 30, akin to 
Saul’s forefathers, ix. 35, 36. 3. 1 
Chron. viii. 23. 4. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 
20; called Achbor 2 Kings xxii. 12. 
Abdon. A city of Asher given to 
the Levites of Gershom’s family: 
Josh. xxi. 30, 1 Chron. vi. 74. Hebron 
is substituted for it in Josh. xix. 28. 
Many MSS. read there Abdon; the 
Hebrew letters r [1] and d (7) are 
much alike, and therefore often inter- 
changed. 


Abednego. The Chaldee name (“‘ser- 


vant of Nego,” i.e. Nebo or Mercury, 
the interpreter of the gods) for 
Azariah, one of Daniel’s three com- 
panions, miraculously delivered from 
the furnace into which they were cast 
for not worshipping Nebuchadnezzar’s 
golden image (Dan. iii.). A tyrant 
may change the name, but he cannot 
change the nature, of him whose God 
isJehovan. ‘The Son of God” with 
the three rendered the fire powerless 
to hurt even a hair of their heads 
(Isa. xliii. 2, Matt.x.30). The salvation 
He wrought is herein typified: the 
Son of God walking in the furnace 
of God’s wrath kindled by our sins; 
connected with the church, yet bring- 
ing us forth without so much as 
“the smell of fire’’ passing on us. 

Second of Adam 
and Eve’s sons, Gen. iv.: meaning 
vanity or weakness, vapour or tran- 
sitoriness. Cain means possession: 
for Eve said at his birth, ‘‘I have 
gotten as a possession a man from 
Jehovah,” or as the Heb. (eth) may 
mean, “with the help of Jehovah”’; 
she inferring the commencement 
of the fulfilment of the promise of 
the Redeemer (Gen. iii. 15) herein. 
On the contrary, Abel’s weakness of 
body suggested his name; moreover 
prophetic inspiration guided her to 
choose one indicative of his untimely 
death. But God’s way is here from 
the first shown, ‘‘My strength is 
made pertect in weakuess’”’ (2 Cor. 
xil. 9, Heb. xi. 84). The cause of 
Cain’s hatred was ‘‘ because his own 
works were evil, and his brother’s 
righteous” (1 Johniii.12). Envy of 
the godly was ‘‘the way of Cain” 
(Jude 11). “ Faith” was present in 
Abel, absent from Cain (Heb. xi. 4); 
consequently the kind of sacrifice 
(the mode of showing faith) Abel 
offered was “ much more a sacrifice”’ 
(Wickliffe; so the Gr.) than Cain’s. 
“By faith Abel offered unto Goda 
much more sacrifice than Cain,” i.e. 
one which had more of the true virtue 


of sacrifice; for it was an animal 
sacrifice of the firstlings of the flock, 
a token of the forfeiture of man’s life 
by sin, and a type of the Redeemer 
to be bruised in heel that He might 
bruise the serpent’s head. God’s hav- 
ing made for man coats of skin pre- 
supposes the slaying of animals; and 
doubtless implies that Abel’s sacrifice 
of an animal life was an act of faith 
which rested on God’s command 
(though not expressly recorded) that 
such were the sacrifices He required. 
If it had not been God’s command, it 
would have been presumptuous will 
worship (Col. ii. 28), and taking of 
a life which man had no right over 
before the flood (Gen. ix. 2-4). Cain 
in self righteous unbelief, refusing to 
confess his guilt and need of atone- 
ment (typified by sacrifice) , presented 
a mere thankoffering of the first 
fruits; not, like Abel, feeling his 
need of the propitiatory offering for 
sin. So ‘‘God had respect unto Abel 
(first) and (then) to his offering.”’ 
“God testified of his gifts’’ by con- 
suming them with fire from the she- 
kinah or cherubic symbol E. of Eden 
(‘the presence of the Lord”’: Gen. 
iv. 16, ui. 24), where the first sacri- 
fices were offered. Thus “‘ he obtained 
witness that he was righteous,”’ viz., 
with the righteousness which is by 
faith to the sincere penitent. Christ 
calls him “ righteous’?: Matt. xxiii. 
35. Abel represents the regenerate, 
Cain the unregenerate natural man. 
Abel offered the best, Cain that must 
readily procured. The words ‘‘in 
process of time’’ (Gen. iv. 3 marg.), 
“at the end of days,” probably mark 


the definite time appointed for public | 


worship already in paradise, the 
seventh day sabbath. The firstling 
and the fat point to the Divine dig- 
nity and infinite fulness of the Spirit 
in the coming Messiah. “ By faith 
he being dead yet speaketh” to us; 
his ‘‘ blood erying from the ground 
to God” (Gen. iv. 10) shows how 
precious in God’s sight is the death 
of His saints (Ps. exvi. 15, Rev. vi. 
10). The shedding of Abel’s blood 
is the first, as that of Jesus is the 
last and crowning guilt which brought 
the accumulated vengeance on the 
Jews (Luke xi. 51; Matt. xxiii. 34, 
35-38). There is a farther avenging 
of still more accumulated guilt of 
innocent blood yet coming on “them 
that dwell on the earth”: Rev. xi. 
In Heb. xii. 24 it is written ‘‘ Christ’s 
blood of sprinkling speaketh better 
things than that of Abel,’ viz. than 
the blood of Abel’s animal sacrifice. 
For Abel’s is but the type, Christ’s 
the antitype and one only true pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice. To deny the pro- 
pitiation would make Cain’s offering 
to be as much a sacrifice as Abel’s. 
Tradition makes the place of his 
murder and grave to be near Damas- 
cus. [See ApiLa.] 


Abel-beth-Maacha (Abel the 


house of Maacha) or Abel-Maim 
(Abel on the waters). A city in the 
extreme N. of Palestine, “a mother 
in Israel” (2 Sam. xx. 19), #¢., a 
city of consequence having many 
daughters, 2.e. inhabitants. That 
the different names represent the 
same city appears from comparing 
2 Sam. xx. 14,15, 18, 1 Kings xv. 20, 


ABEL-MIZRAIM 


2 Chron. xvi. 4. Its northern border 
position made it an early prey to 
Syria under Benhadad, and 200 years 
later to Assyria: 2 Kings xv. 29. 
Tiglath Pileser sent away its inhabit- 
ants captive to Assyria. The Maacha 
in the name implies that it adjoined 
the region so called E. of Jordan 
under Lebanon. Sheba, son of Bichri, 
the rebel against David, 80 ‘years 
before the Syrian invasion under 
Benhadad, Asa’s ally, was here be- 
sieged by Joab; and the city was 
saved by the proverbial shrewdness 
of its inhabitants, who hearkened to 
their fellow townswoman’s wise ad- 
vice to sacrifice the one man Sheba 
to the safety of the whole inhabitants. 
Probably Abel lay in the Ard el Hu- 
leh, the marshy land which the sea 
of Merom drains; perhaps at Abil 
(Robinson, iii. 372), a village on the 
top of a little conical hill (Porter, 
Giant Cities of Bashan). The Der- 
dara from Ijon falls from the west- 
ern slope of the mound, and from the 
neighbouring mountain gushes the 
powerful stream of Ruahiny. Such 
fountains would make it a paradise 
of fruits and flowers, and entitle it 
to be called ‘‘ Abel on the waters,” 
‘‘a mother in Israel”? (Thomson, 
The Land and the Book). 


Abel-Carmaim (plain of the vine- 


yards): Jud. xi. 33 marg. An Am- 
monite village,six miles trom Rabbath 
Ammon, or Philadelphia ; the limit 
of Jephthah’s pursuit of the Ammon- 
ites. Ruins named Abila still are 
found in this region. De Sauley met 
with a Beit el Kerm, *‘ house of the 
vine,’ N. of Kerak, possibly identical 
with Abel-Ceramim. 


Abel-Meholah (i.e., the plain of the 


dance). The birthplace of Elisha, 
where he was found at his plough by 
Elijah returning up the Jordan val- 
ley from Horeb (1 Kings xix. 16). 
N. of the Jordan ar! S. of Beth- 
shean (Scythopolis) (1 Kings iv. 12). 
To its neighbourhood fled the Midi- 
anites routed by Gideon (Jud. vii. 
22). It pertained to the half tribe of 
Manasseh. 


Abel-Mizraim (the mourning of the 


Egyptians, or the funeral jrom 
Egypt). The threshingfloor of Atad ; 
so called by the Canaanites, because it 
was the chief scene of the funeral 
laments of Joseph and his Egyptian 
retinue for Jacob (Gen. 1. 4-11). E. 
of Jordan. Moses, taking Canaan as 
the central standpoint of the whole 
history, uses the phrase “beyond 
Jordan” for east of it. The same 
route by which Joseph was led cap- 
tive was, in the striking providence 
of God, that which they took to do 
honour to his deceased father, being 
the longer and more public way from 
Egypt to Canaan. God’s eternal 
rinciple is, “them that honour Me 
i will honour.” Jerome, however, 
places it at Beth-Hogla, now Ain 
Hajla, on the W. of Jordan, which 
would make Moses’ standpoint in 
saying “ beyond ”’ the EH. of Jordan ; 
but ver. 13 plainly shows it was not 
till after the mourning at Abel- 
Mizraim that ‘‘ Jacob’s sons carried 
‘him into the land of Canaan.’”’ The 
phrase, “Joseph spake unto the house 
of Pharaoh” implies that Pharaoh ~ 
and his estates in council decreed a 


ABEL-SHITTIM 


state funeral for Jacob, in which the 

rinces, nobles, and chief. men of 

gypt, with their pomp of chariots 
and equipages, took part. The 
funeral celebration lasted for seven 
days. The usual Egyptian rites on 
such occasions consisted in banquets 
and games, as Egyptian monuments 
show. hese having been completed 
at Atad, Jacob’s sons proceeded alone 
tothe cave of Machpelah, the final 
burying place of his embalmed body. 


Abel-Shittim (the meadow or moist 


place of acacias). In the plains of 
Moab, the ‘‘ Arboth Moab by Jordan 
Jericho,” on the level of the Jordan, 
in contrast to ‘the fields” on the 
higher land. That is to say, it was 
in the Arabah or Jordan valley oppo- 
site Jericho, at that part which be- 
longed to Moab, where the streams 
from the eastern mountains dourished 
manyacacias. The last resting place 
of israel before crossing Jordan 
(Num. xxxiii. 49, xxii. 1, xxvi. 3, xxxi. 
12, xxv. 1; Josh. ii. 1, iii. 1; Mic. vi. 5). 
Josephus names it: “ Abila, 60 stadia 
from Jordan, embosomed amidst 
pine, among which Moses delivered 
eutero- 3, 
nomy.” The 
acacias still 
fringe with 
green the up- 
per terraces 
of the Jor- 
dan. Near 
mount Peor, 
at Shittim, in 
the shade of 
the acacia 
groves, Israel 
was seduced to Baal Peor’s licentious 
rites; and here also Israel’s judges, 
by Moses’ direction under God, slew 
all the men seduced by Midian and 
Moab under Balaam’s Satanic counsel 
(24,000) into whoredom and the wor- 
ship of Baal Peor (Num. xxv. 1, xxxi. 


ACACIA, 


16). 
Abel the Great. 1 Sam. vi. 18. 


Keil supposes the reading ought to 
be Eben, “the stone,” for Abel. The 
LXX. and the Chaldee versions read 
so; but Abel probably is right, and 
refers to the mowrning caused by the 
destruction of so many Bethshemites 
for looking into the ark. The tield 
in which Abel the great stone was, 
on which the ark was placed on its 
return from the Philistines, belonged 
to Joshua, a Bethshemite. 


Abez. A town in Issachar (Josh. xix. 


20). From a Chaldee term meaning 
“tin”; or else a contraction for The- 
bez, near Shunem 


Abi. Called also Abijah, 2 Kings 


xviii. 2, 2 Chron. xxix. 1. Daughter 
of Zechariah; the witness perhaps 
taken by Isaiah (viii. 2). 


Abia, or Abijah (Father Jehovah, 


4.e. a man of God). 1. Son of 
Samuel, whose maladministration as 
judge furnished one plea for Israel’s 
demand for a king (1 Sam. viii. 1-5). 
2.1 Chron. vii.8. 3. 1 Chron. ii. 24. 


Abiasaph, or Ebiasaph (whose 


father God took away, viz. Korah: 
Num. xvi. Or else, the father of 
gathering, the gatherer). Head of 
a family of Korhites (a house of the 
Kohathites): Exod. vi. 24, 1 Chron. 
vi. 37. Possibly Abiasaph may be a 
distinct person from Ebiasaph ; in 


(5) 


genealogies generations are often 
passed over between two persons of 
the samename. ‘The descendants of 
Abiasaph, of whom Snallum was 
chief, were ‘‘ keepers of the gates of 
the tabernacle” (1 Chron. ix. 19,81), 
and ‘‘had the set office over the 
things made in the pans,” in David’s 
time. Comp. Neh. xu. 25. 


Abiathar (father of abundance ). 


The only son of Ahimelech, the high- 
priest, who escaped the slaughter 
committed by Saul at Nob, on Doeg’s 
information that Ahimelech had in- 
quired of the Lord for David, and 
given him the shewbread and the 
sword of Goliath (1 Sam. xxii.). 
Eighty-five persons wearing the 
priestly linen ephod were killed. 
A., with an ephod (the highpriest’s 
mystic scarf) in his hand, escaped 
to David. It is an instance of 
God’s retributive justice that Saul’s 
murder of the priests deprived 
him thenceforth of their services in 
inquiring of the Lord (1 Chron, xiii. 
3); step by step he sank, until, 
bereft of legitimate means of ob- 
taining Divine counsel, he resorted 
to the illicit course of consulting the 
witch of Endor, and so filled the 
measure of his iniquity and brought 
on himself destruction (1 Chron. x. 
13). David, on the contrary, by shel- 
tering A. was enabled to inquire of 
the Lord in the ordained way (1 
Sam. xxiii. 6-9, xxx. 7; 2Sam. ii. 1, 
v. 19, xxi. 1, an undesigned co- 
incidence with Ps. xvi. 7, and so a 
proof of genuineness). 


A. adhered to David during all his 


wanderings, and was afflicted in 
all wherein David was aftilicted; 
also when he assumed the throne in 
Hebron, the Aaronite priestly city of 
refuge. He bare the ark before 
David when it was brought up from 
Obed-Edom’s house to Jerusalem 
(1 Chron. xv. 11, 12, 1 Kings ii. 26). 
He was loyal in Absalom’s rebellion; 
and, subordinate to Ahithophel, was 
the king’s counsellor (1 Chron. xxvii. 
34). But in Adonijah’s attempt to be 
David’s successor, instead of Solo- 
mon, A., from jealousy of Zadok 
probably, who was on Soclomon’s 
side, took Adonijah’s part. David 
had evidently for some time previous 
given the first place in his confidence 
to Zadok, a preference the more 
galling as A. was the highpriest 
and Zadok only his vicar, or sagan ; 
thus it was to Zadok he gave 
the command to take the ark 
back in Absalom’s rebellion. A. is 
mentioned subordinately 1 Sam. xv. 
25, 29, 35. Perhaps Zadok was ap- 
pointed highpriest by Saul after the 
slaughter of Ahimelech. David on 
succeeding, to conciliate his subjects, 
allowed him conjointly to hold office 
with A. Zadok had joined David 
in Hebron after Saul’s death, with 
22 captains of his father’s house 
(1 Chron. xii. 28). A. had the first 
place, with the ephod, Urim and 
Thummim, and the ark, in the tent 
pitched by David at Jerusalem Za- 
dok officiated before the tabernacle 
and brazen altar made by Moses and 
Bezaleel in the wilderness, which 
were now in Gibeon (1 Chron, xvi. 
1-7, 37, 39, 40, xxvii. 33, 34; 2 Chron. 
i, 8-5). Moreover Zadok and A. 


ABIEZER 


represented rival houses: Zadok 
that of Eleazar, the eldest son of 
Aaron; A. that of Ithamar, the 
youngest (1 Chron. xxiv. 3, 4, vi. 8). 
Eli, of whose family it had been 
foretold 150 years before that the 
priesthood should pass from it, was 
A.’s progenitor fourth backwards, 
and A. would naturally fear the 
coming realization of the curse. All 
these undesigned proprieties mark 
the truth of the history. His own act 
brought the prophecy to its consum- 
mation (1 Sam. ii. 31-35). Solomon 
banished ‘him to Anathoth, and put 
Zadok as highpriest in his room (1 
Kings ii. 35). But in 1 Kings iv. 4 
A. is. still called the ‘‘priest” 
second to Zadok. The LXX., ‘the 
king made Zadok the first priest in 
the room of A.,” solves the difficulty. 
A. had been first priest, but hence- 
forth he was made subordinate to 
Zadok. 

Ahimelech, or Abimelech, son of A., is 
substituted for A., son of Ahimelech : 
2 Sam. viii. 17, 1 Chron. xviii. 16, 
xxiv. 3,6,31. The Lord Jesus (Mark 
ii. 26) names A. as the highpriest 
in whose time David ate the shew- 
bread. Prcbably the sense is: “in 
the days of A., who was afterwards 
highpriest,” and wnder whom the 
record of the fact would be made. 
Perhaps too the loaves being his 
perquisite (Lev. xxiv. 9) were actu- 
ally handed by A. to David. Both 
father and son, moreover, it seems 
from the quotations above, bore both 
names, and were indifferently called 
by either. 

Abib. The month Nisan. Meaning 
ears of corn, viz. barley (Exod. xiii. 
4). [See Monrus.] On the 15th day 
the Jews began harvest by gather- 
ing a sheaf of barley firstfruits, and 
on the 16th offered it (Lev, xxiii. 
4-14). On the 10th day the passover 
lamb was taken, on the 14th-slain 
and eaten. 

Abida. Gen. xxv, 4, 1 Chron. i. 33. 

Abidan. Num. i. 11; ii. 22; vii. 60, 
65; x. 24, 

Abiel (father of strength). 1. Father 
of Kish and of Ner; grandfather of 
Saul and of Abner, according to 
1 Sam. ix. 1, xiv. 51. But A. seems 
to have had ‘‘Ner”’ as his second 
name (1 Chron. viii. 33, ix. 35, 39, 
where A. is also called Jehiel and 
Saul is represented as his great 
grandson). Probably in 1 Sam. a link 
in the genealogy is omitted, as often 
elsewhere. 2. 1 Chron. xi.32; named 
Abi-Albon (of the same meaning) 2 
Sam. xxiii. 31. 

Abiezer (father of help). 1. Eldest 
son of Gilead, descendant of Manas- 
seh; head of a leading family, of which 
were Joash and Gideon (Jud. vi. 11, 
24, 84; viii. 2). Gideon soothed the 
wounded vanity of Ephraim when 
upbraiding him for not having called 
in their aid against Midian, saying 
“Ts not the grape of Ephraim better 
than the vintage of A:?” ey 
xvii. 2.) The form is Jeezerin Num. 
xxvi. 30, but see JEEZER. Originally 
A.’s family must have been H, of 
Jordan. In 1 Chron. vii. 18 A. is 
made son of Gilead’s sister. The 
family must have afterwards passed 
to the W. of Jordan; for Joash the 
Abiezrite lived in Ophrah, which 


ABIGAIL 


(6) 


ABIMELECH 


seems to have been on a hill, facing 
from the S. the Esdraelon plain, 
the scene of sv many contests. 2. 
2 Sam. xxiii. 27. 

Abigail (father of joy). 1. The churl 
Nabal’s beautiful wife, of Carmel. 
Taking on herself the blame of 
Nabal’s insult to David’s messengers, 
she promptly, and with a discreet 
woman’s tact, averted David's just 
anger by liberally supplying the 
wants of his forces, and by deprecat- 
ing in person at his feet the shed- 
ding of blood in vengeance. He 
hearkened to her prayer and accepted 
her person; and rejoiced at being 
“kept back’? by her counsel from 
taking into his own hand God’s pre- 
rogative of vengeance (1 Sam. xxv. 
26, .4, 39; compare Rom. xii. 19). 
God did “ plead His cause” against 
Nabal: compare the undesigned co- 
incidence of phrase between the 
history and the independent psalm, 
a proof of genuineuess: Ps. xxxv. 1, 
vii. 16, xvii. 4, xiv. 1 with 1 Sam. 
xxy. 25, 86-38 with Luke xii. 19-21, 
1 Sam. xxv. 29; the image of a 
“sling, slinging out the souls of the 
enemy” with 1 Sam. xvii. 49. At 
Nabal’s death by God's visitation 
David made her his wife, and by 
her hada son Chileab (2 Sam. iii. 3), 
or Daniel (1 Chron. iii. 1), i.e. God 
is my judye, a name which ap- 
parently allies to the Divine judg- 
ment on Na al. . A sister of 
David, daughter of Nahash; wife of 
Jether or Ithra, an  Ishmaelite, 
rather seduced by him [see IrHra] ; 
mother of Amasa (1 Chron. ii. 15-17). 
David was probably her and Zeru- 
iah’s half brother, born of the same 
mother, but he having Jesse, she 
and Zeruiah Nahash, for their father. 
This accounts for the phrase “A., 
daughter of Nahash, and sister of 
Heruiah,”’ not of David. Zeruiah 
and she were only his step-sisters. 
Abihail(fa'herofsplendour). 1. Wife 
of Rehoboam, king of Judah, daugh- 
ter, i.e. descendant, of Eliab, David's 
eldest brother. But Keil argues 
that 2 Chron. xi. 19, 20 shows that 
in ver. 18 only one wife is named; 
therefore the sense is “ Mahalath 
the daughter of Jerimoth [son of 
Davidj and of A.” (the daughter of 
Kliab, etc.) 2. Num. tii. 35. 3. 
1 Chron. it. 29. 4. 1 Chron. v. 
14. 5. Fatuer of Queen Esther, 
and unvle of Mordecai (Esth. ii. 15). 
Abihu. Sevond son of Aaron by Eli- 
sheba (Exod. vi. 28, Num. iti. 2). 
With Axon, Nadab, and the 70 
ellers, he accompanied Moses up 
Sinai to a limited distance (Exod. 
xxiv. Ll). On his death by fire from 
heaven, in punishment for offering 
strange fire, see AARON above. A 
standing example of that Divine 
wrath which shall consume all who 
offer God devotion kindled at any 
other save the one Altar and O,fer- 
ing of Calvary, whereby. ‘“‘ He hath 
perfectel for ever them that are 
swnctilied.” 

Abijah (futher of Jehovah, i.e. one 
whose will is that of God), or Anr- 
gam 1 Kings xv. 1, 2 Chron. xiii. 1 
(called Abijah in Chronicles, not in 
Kings, becanse in the former his 
character is not represented as con- 
trary to Jah’s will, as it is in the 


latter; Abiain Matt.i. 7). 1. Sonand 


successor of Rehoboam, king of Ju- 
dah (Chuton, 959 B.c. ; Hales, 973) ; 
in the 18th year of Jeroboam I. 
of Israel (1 Kings xiv. 31, 2 Chron. 
xii. 16). He endeavoured to recover 
the ten tribes to Judah, and made 
war on Jeroboam. His speech on 
mount Zemaraimin mount Hphraim, 
before the battle, urged on Jeroboam 
the justice of his cause, that God 
had giveu the kingdom to David and 
his sons for ever “‘ by a covenant of 
salt,’ and that Judah had the reg- 
ular temple service und priesthood, 
whereas Israel had made golden 
calves their idols, and had cast out 
the priests; therefore “‘ fight not ye 
aguinst the Lord God of your fathers, 
for ye shall not prosper.” (2 Chron. 
xiii.) Judah’s appeal to God, in a 
crisis of the battle, when the enemy 
by an ambushment was both before 
and behind them, brought victory to 
their side; they took alsu Bethel, 
Jeshanah, and Ephrain. 400,000 
men are assigned to A.’s army, 
800,000 to Jeroboum’s, of whom 
500,000 fell. Kennicott thinks the 
numbers an error of transcribers for 
40,000, 80,000, 50,000; and so Abar- 
banel. Hlated by success, he multi- 
plied his wives, lice Solomon, and by 
his 14 wives had 22 sons and 16 daugh- 
ters. Prosperity tempted him into 
the wickeduess which is attributed 
to him in Kings; men may boast of 
temple privileges, yet love carnal 
practices (Jer. vii. 4,5). His reign 
lasted three years. His mother was 
Maachah (1 Kings xv. 2), or Mi- 
chaiah (2 Chron. xiii. 2), doubtless 
na ed from her grandmother, Ab- 
salom’s mother (2 Sam. ni. 3). She 
was daughter of Uriel, of Guibeah, 
and granddaughter of Abishalom, or 
Absalom (1 Chron. xi. 20). ‘‘ Daugh- 
ter” in Scripture often means grand- 
daughter, a generation being skipped. 
A.thus was descended from David on 
both father’s and mother’s side. 
Uriel had married Tamar, Absalom’s 
beautiful daughter (2 Sam. xiv. 27). 
2. Son of Jeroboam I., ‘tin whom 
alone of Jeroboam’s house some 
good thing was found toward the 
Lord God of Israel”? (1 Kings xiv. 
13); he therefore alone was suf- 
fered to go down to the grave in 
peace. Jeroboam had sent his wife 
in disguise with a present to the 
prophet Anjan [see].. Blind with 
age, he yet knew her and announced 
the tidings, sad to her but honour- 
ing to her son. So A. died, and 
‘all [srael mourned for him.” 38. 
1 Chron, xxiv. 10. Only four 
returned of the 24 courses of the 
priesthood, of which A.’s course was 
not one (Hzra ii. 86-39; Neh. vii. 
39-42, xii. 1). But the four were 
divided into the original 24, with 
the original names. Hence Zacharias, 
father of John the Baptist, is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ of the course of Abia”’ 
(Luke i. 5). 4 Wife of Ahaz, 
and mother of good Hezekiah; per- 
haps a descendant of the Zechariah 
slain between the temple and the 
altar (2 Chron. xxiv. 21, xxvi. 5, xxix. 
1); certainly daughter of Zechariah, 
probably the one through whom 
Uzziah sought God. 


Abila. Capital of Asmensg, the te- 


trarchy of Lysanias (Luke iii. 1), 
on the eastern slope of Lebanon, in 
a region fertilized by the river 
Barada (Abana). Abel (Heb.) 
means a grassy spot. The tradition 
ot Abel’s murder having taken place 
here (marked by his tomb 30 feet 
in length, Nebi Habil, on a hill) 
arose from confounding his name 
(properly Hebel) with abel, a fre- 
quent name of rich meadowy places. 
The lively and refreshing green of 
the spot is noticed by Burckhardt. 
Abilene had originally been a te- 
trarchate under Lysanias, Ptolemy’s 
son (Josephus, Ant. xiv. 18, § 3, 
xviii. 6, 10), put to death 38 B.c., 
through Cleopatra’s intrigues, who 
then took the province. Next it fell 
to Augustus, who rented it to Zeno- 
dorus, but as he did not clear it of 
robbers it was given to Herod the 
Great. At his death the southern 
part was added to Trachonitis and 
Iturza, as a tetrarchy for his son 
Philip. The rest, the larger part, 
including A., was then bestowed on 
the Lysanias of Luke iii. 1, probably 
descended from the former Lysanias. 
Ten years afterwards the emperor 
Caligula gave it to Agrippa I. as 
“the tetrarchy of Lysanias.” The 
division of Abilene between Ly- 
sanias and Philip accounts for the 
seeming difference between Luke 
who assigns it to lLysanias, and 
Josephus ‘who assigns it to Philip. 
A. stood in the Sak (meaning a 
nuarket) wady Barada, a gorge 
where the river breaks down through 
the mountain Antilebanon towards 
the plain, with a semicircular back- 
ground of cliffs three or four hun- 
dred feet high, between Heliopolis 
(Baalbec), 82 miles off, and Damas- 
cus, 18. Latin inscriptions found here 
respecting the repairs of the road by 
the Abileni, and concerning the 16th 
legion, identify the place. 


Abimael. Descendant of Joktan 


(Gen. x. 28, 1 Chron. i. 22). The 
name is preserved in Mali in Arabia 
Aromatitera (Theophrastus). 


Abimelech (father of a king, or 


father king). A common title of 
many Philistine kings, as Pharaoh 
of the Egyptians, and Cesar and 
Augustus of the Roman: Padishah 
(father king) is similarly a title of 
the Persian king. 1. Hence we 
find Achish called Abimelech in the 
title of Ps. xxxiv., which explains 
the seeming discrepancy of name in 
1 Sam. xxi. 11. 2..Gen. xx. I, 
1898 3B.c.; Hales, 2054 B.c.: the 
king of Gerar. A.’s taking Sarah into 
his harem shows that in those times 
kings claimed the odious despotic 
right of taking unmarried females, 
whether subjects or sojourners ; 
compare Gen. xii. 15, Esth. ii. 8. 
A Divine warning that death would 
be the penalty of keeping her, but 
that Abraham’s intercession as a 
prophet would follow the restoring 
of her, led him to give her back 
with a present of a thousand pieces 
of silver (£131). With delicate 
sarcasm (in the English A. V.) 
he reproved Abraham’s deception. 
‘Rather, as Keil and Delitasch, in- 
stead of ‘‘he,”’ translate ‘‘ this is te 
thee a covering of the eyes f[i.e. an 
expiatory gift) with regard to all 


ABIMELECH 


that are with thee” (because in a 
mistress the whole family is dis- 
graced), ‘‘sothou art justified.” The 
closing of the wombs of A.’s house 
then ceased. A. some years after 
repaired, with Phichol his chief cap- 
tain, to Abraham to form a treaty of 
friendship. He restored the well 
dug by Abraham, but seized by A.’s 
herdsmen. It was thence named 
Beersheba, the well of the oath, and 
consecrated to Jehovah (Gen. xxi. 
22-34). 3. A son of the former, 
with whom a similar transaction 
took place in the case of Isaac’s wife 
Rebekah. The wells dug by Abra- 
ham, being supposed to give a pro- 
prietary right in the soil, were 
stdépped by the Philistines, and 
opened again by Isaac, and the virgin 
soil yielded to his culture one hun- 
dred fold. Jealousy made A. beg 
him “go from us, for thou art much 
mightier than we.” In the true 
spirit of “‘the meek” who “shall in- 
herit the earth,” he successively 
abandoned his wells, Esek (conten- 
tion) and Sitnah (hatred), before 
the opposition of the Gerarite herd- 
men, and found peace at last at the 
well Rehoboth (room), where the 
Lord made room for him. So by 
loving concession shall we find peace 
and room at last (Rom. xii. 18-21; 
John xiv. 2; Ps. xxxi. 8, exviii. 5). 
At Beersheba A. with Abuzzath his 
friend, and Phichol his captain, re- 
newed the treaty of friendship with 
Isaac, originally made by his father 
with Abraham, and for thé same 
reason (notwithstanding his past bad 
treatment of Isaac in sending him 
away), viz., hesaw the Lord was with 
Isaac. Comp. Gen. xxvi. 23 with xxi. 
22,23. Plainly the Philistines had then 
@ more organized government than 
the Canaanite nations, one of which 
had been supplanted by these foreign 
settlers. 4. Son of Gideon by 
his Shechemite concubine (Jud. 
viii. 31). At Gideon’s death he 
murdered his seventy brethren, ex- 
cepting the youngest, Jotham, who 
hid himself, and by his mother’s 
brethren influenced the Shechemites 
to make him king. Then Jotham 
addressed to the Shechemites the 
fable of the trees and the bramble 
{Jud. ix.), presaging a feud between 
A.and Shechem which would mu- 
tually consume both. So it came to 
pass; for God makes in righteous 
retribution the instruments of men’s 
sin the instrument also of their 
punishment. at last. After three 
years Shechem rebelled, under Gaal. 
At Zebul’s information A. came 
yapidly on the rebels and slew all, 
and beat down their city, and sowed 
it with salt; he burned to death a 
thousand more men and women who 
fled for sanctuary to the hold of the 
idol Baalberith. Thence he marched 
to Thebez, nine miles eastward, and 
took the town; but when trying to 
burnthe tower was struck on the head 
by apiece of a millstone cast down by 
awoman. Feeling his wound mortal, 
he was slain by his armourbearer, 
at his own request, lest it should b> 
said a woman slew him. For -the 
spiritual lesson read Jer. ii. 19; 

rov. v. 22, 1.381; Job xx. 5; Matt. 
xxvi. 52. The friendship that is 


Abishag (father of error). 


8) 


ABNER 


based on sin is hollow; comp. 2 Sam. | Abishalom. (See ABIJAH. | 


xiii. 3-5, 32, 33. 


Abinadab (father of willingness). 1. 


A Levite of Kirjath-jearim, (but see 
Levires for doubts as to A. being a 
Levite,) in whose house the ark re- 
mained twenty years (1 Sam. vii. 1, 
2; 1 Chron. xii. 7); Eleazar his son 
was sanctitied to keep it. 2. Jesse’s 
second son (1 Sam. xvi. 8, xvii. 13). 
3. Saul’s son, slain at Gilboa (2 Sam. 
xxxi. 2). 4. 1 Kings iv. 7, 11. 


Abinoam. Jud. iv. 6,12; v. 1,12. 
Abiram (father of height). 


1A 
Reubenite, son of Eliab; conspired 
with Dathan and On, Reubenites, 
and Korah, a Levite, against Moses 
and Aaron (Num. xvi.). [See AARON, 
Korau.] 2. Eldest son of Hiel the 
Bethelite (1 Kings xvi. 84); perished 
at his father’s laying the foundations 
of Jericho's fortified walls, as Josh- 
ua’s curse predicted (vi. 26). 

The 


beautiful young woman of Shunem 
in Issachar, who cherished David in 
his old age. Adonijah persuaded 
Bathsheba to entreat Solomon to 
give her to him in marriage. This 
Solomon construed into virtual 
treason, as regal rights followed the 
possession in marriage of a deceased 
king’s wife, and caused him to be 
killed (1 Kings i. 1-4, ii. 18-25). 


Abishai (father of gifts). Nephew 


of David by his sister Zeruiah; 
brother of Joab and Asahel. Joab 
was more of the experienced gen- 
eral, A. the devoted champion for 
David. Thus when David proposed 
to Ahimelech the Hittite and A. the 
perilous visit to Saul’s camp, A. in- 
stantly volunteered, reckless of per- 
sonal danger. His impulsive nature 
needed occasional checking, in his 
zeal for David. We find the con- 
sistency of character maintained 
throughout the history; the same 
spirit prompting the request at Ha- 
chilah, ‘‘ Let me smite Saul ’”’ (1 Sam. 
xxvi. 8), as subsequently at Ba- 
hurim, when Shimei cursed David, 
prompted his exclamation “ Why 
should this dead dog-curse my Lord 
the king? let me take off his head”’ 
(2 Sam. xvi. 9). He commanded one 
third of David’s army at the battle 
with Absalom (2 Sam. xviii.), and re- 
scued David when waxing faint and 
in imminent peril from the giant 
Ishbi-benob (2 Sam. xxi. 15-17). In 
the same war probably he, as chief 
of the three “ mighties,”’ chivalrously 
broke through the Philistine host to 
procure 
water for 
David 
from the 
well of his 
native wy 
Bethlehem ~ 

(2 Sam. “ 
xxiii. 14- 
17). Once 
he with- 
stood 300 
and slew 
them with his spear. In 2 Sam. 
vili. 13 the victory over the 18,000 
Eomites or Syrians in the Valley 
of Salt is aseribed to David; in 1 
Chron. xvitt, 12 to A. Probably 
the commander in chief was David, 
but the victory actually gained by A. 


WELL AT BETHLEHEM. 


Abishur. 
Abital. 2 Sam. iii. 4; 1 Chron. iii. 3. 
Abitub. 
Abner (father of light). 


Abishua (jather ofsafety). 1. Son of 


Phinehas, fourth highpriest (1 Chron. 


.vi. 50). ‘Che Chronicon of Alexandria 


shows that his pontificate included 
the period of Ehud’s judgeship, and 
probably of Eglon’s oppression. F'a- 
ther of Bukki (1 Chron. vi. 4, i, 
50, 51; Ezra vii. 4, 5). Josephus 
(Ant. viii. 1, § 3) says he was suc- 
ceeded in the priesthood by Eli; his 
descendants, till Zadck, falling to 
the rank of private persons. 2. 
Son of Bela of Benjamin: 1 Chron. 
viii. 4. 

1 Chron. ii. 28. 


1 Chron. viii. 11. 
Son of 
Ner, who was the brother of Kish, 
the father of Saul (1 Chron. ix. 36). 
Made commander in chief by his 
cousin Saul. Introduced David to 
Saul, after Goliath’s death (1 Sam. 
xiv. 51; xvii. 55, 57). With Saul at 
Hachilah (xxvi. 3-14). At Saul’s 
death he upheld the dynasty in Ish- 
bosheth’s person, mainly owing to 
the paramount influence of the tribe 
Ephraim, which vas jealous of Judah. 
hilst David reigned over Judah 
as God’s anointed, at Hebron, Ish- 
bosheth professedly, but A. really, 
reigned in Mahanaim beyond Jordan. 
In 2 Sam. ii. 10 Ishbosheth is said 
to have reigned for two years, but 
David for seven. Probably for the 
first five years after the fatal battle 
of Gilboa David alone reigned in the 
old capital of Judah, Hebron; but 
the rest of the country was in the 
Philistines’ hands. During these 
five years Israel gradually regained 
their country, and at length A. pro- 
claimed Ishbosheth at Mahanaim 
beyond Jordan, for security against 
the Philistines: 2 Sam. ii. 5-7 con- 
firms this. David’s thanks te the 
men of Jabesh Gilead for the burial 
of Saul and his sons imply that no 
prince of Saul’s line as yet had 
claimed thethrone. His exhortation, 
“ Be valiant,” refers to the struggle 
with the Philistines, who alone stood 
in the way of his reign over all Israel. 
Ishbosheth’s known weakness, which 
accounts for his absence from the 
battle of Gilboa, suited well A.’s 
ambition. At Gibeon A.’s army 
was beaten by Joab’s; and in 
fleeing A., having tried to deter 
Asahel, Joab’s brother, from follow- 
ing him (since A. shrank from a 
blood feud with Joab), but in vain, 
was at last constrained in self defence 
to slay him (2 Sam. ii.). A., pre- 
suming on his position as the only 
remaining stay of Ishbosheth, was 
tempted to take the late king Saul’s 
concubine wife, Rizpah. This act, 
involving in oriental idea the sus- 
picion of usurping the succession to 
the throne (so in the case of Absa- 
lom: 2 Sam. xvi. 21, xx.3; 1 Kings 
ii. 18-25. See ABIATHAR, ADONIJAH, 
and ABisHaG), called forth a rebuke 
from even so feeble a person as the 
nominal king, Ishbosheth. Hence- 
forth, in consequence of the rebuke, 
A. set about bringing the northern 
ten tribes to David’s sway.  Re- 
ceived favourably and feasted by 
David, after bis wife Michal was 
taken from Phaltiel and restored to 


ABOMINATION 


(8) 


him, A. went forth from Hebron in 
peace. But Joab, by a message, 
brought him back from the well of 
Sirah, and, taking him aside to speak 
peaceably, murdered him, Abishai 
also being an accomplice, for the 
blood of Asahel (Num. xxxv. 19: 2 
Sam. iii. 30, 39), and on Joab’s part 
also, as appears likely from Amasa’s 
case, from fear of A.’s becoming a 
rival in the chief command (2 Sam. 
xx. 4-10). David felt the sons of 
Zeruiah too strong for him to punish 
their crime; bet, leaving their pun- 
ishment to the Lord, he showed 
every honour tc A.’s memory by 
following the bier, and composing 
this dirge: 
‘Ought Abner to die as a villain dies? 
Thy hands not bound, 
Thy feet not brought into fetters, 
As one falls before the sons of wicked- 
ness, so fellest thou!” 


The second and third lines are con- 
nected with the last, describing the 
state in which he was whenslain. In 
form, the subject in such propositions 
comes first, the verb generally becom- 
ing aparticiple. Indignation prepon- 
derates over sorrow; the point of the 
dirge is the mode of A.’s death. If 
A. had been really slain in revenge 
for blood, as Joab asserted, he ought 
to have been delivered up “ bound 
hand and foot.’ But Joab, instead of 
waiting for his being delivered up with 
the legal formalities to the author- 
ized penalty (if he were really guilty, 
which he was not), as an assassin, 
stabbed him as a worthless fellow 
(1 Kings ii. 5). David added that 
he felt himself, though a king, weak- 
ened by his loss, and that ‘*a prince 
and great man had fallen.’’ 
Abomination. An object of disgust 
(Lev. xviii. 22); a detestable act 
(Hzek. xxii. 11) ; a ceremonial pollu- 
tion (Gen. xliii. 32); especially an 
idol (1 Kings xi. 5-7, 2 Kings xxiii. 
13) ; food otfered to idols (Zech. ix. 
7). The Egyptians regarded it an 
abomination, v.e. ceremonially pol- 
luting, to eat with the Hebrews as 
foreigners (Gen. xliii. 32), because, 
as Herodotus says (ii. 41), the cow 
was eaten and sacrificed by foreign 
nations. So when Pharaoh told 
Israel to offer sacrifice to Jehovah in 
Egypt without going to the wilder- 
ness, Moses objected: “‘ we shall sacri- 
fice the abomination of the Egyp- 
tians before their eyes” (the cow, 
the only animal which all the Egyp- 
tians held sacred), ‘‘and will they not 
stone us?” (Kxod. viii. 26) comp. 
the Jews’ own practice in later times 
(Acts x. 28). The Hebrews, not 
only as foreigners, accounted by the 
intolerant mythology of Egypt as 
unfit for intercourse except that of 
war or commerce, but als» as nomad, 
shepherds, were an ‘“‘abominatio.a ? 
to the Egyptians (Gen. xlvi. 34). 
Therefore Joseph tells his brethren 
to inform Pharaoh, ‘‘ Our trade hath 
been about cattle, both we and also 
our fathers,” i.e. hereditarily; for 
Pharaoh would be sure then to plant 
them, not in the heart of the country, 
but in Goshen, the border land. The 
Egyptians themselves reared cattle, 
as Pharaoh’s offer to make Joseph’s 
brethren “ overseers of his cattle” 
proves (Gen. xlvii. 6), and as their 


sculptures and paintings show; but 
they abominated the nomad shep- 
herds, or Bedouins, because the 
Egyptians, as being long civilized, 
shrank, and to the present day 
shrink, from the lawless predatory 
habits of the wandering shepherd 
tribes in their vicinity. 
Abomination of Desolation. 
“The idol [see ABOMINATION ] of the 
desolator,” or ‘the idol that causeth 
desolation.”’ Abomination refers espe- 
cially to such idolatry only as is per- 
petrated by apostates from Jehovah 
(2 Kings xxi. 2-7, xxiii. 13). Jose- 
phus (B. J., iv.6, § 3) refers to the 
Jews’ tradition that the temple would 
be destroyed ‘if domestic hands 
should first pollute it.’ The Lord 
quotes Dan. ix. 27, xi. 31, xii. 11, 
in Matt. xxiv. 15 ‘ the abomination 
of desolation,” as the sign of Jeru- 
salem’s coming destruction. Daniel 
makes the ceasing of the sacrifice and 
oblation the preliminary to it. Jew- 
ish rabbins considered the prophecy 
fulfilled when the Jews erected an 
idol altar, described as ‘‘ the abomi- 
nation of desolation”? in 1 Macc. 
i. 54, vi. 7. This was necessarily 
followed by the profanation of the 
temple under the O. T. antichrist, 
Antiochus Epiphanes. He built an 
idolatrous altar on the altar of burnt 
offering to Jupiter Olympius, and 
dedicated the temple to him, and 
offered swine’s flesh. The Divine law 
is that where the church corrupts her- 
self, the world, the instrument of her 
sin, is made also the instrument of 
her punishment (Matt. xxiv. 28; Rev. 
xvii. 3,16). The 
bringing of the & 
idolatrous, Ro- 
man, image 
crowned — stand- 
ards into the 
temple, where 
they were set over 
the E. gate, and 
sacrificed to, upon 
the destruction of 
Jerusalem under 
the Roman Titus, 
37 years after Jesus’ prophecy 
(A.D. 70), is not enough to meet the 
requirements of the term ‘‘abomi- 
nation,” unless it were shown that 
the Jews shared in the idolatry. 
Perhaps the Zealots perpetrated some 
abomination which was to be the 
sign of the nation’s ruin. They had 
taken possession of the temple, and 
having made a profane country fel- 
low, Phannias, their highpriest, they 
made a mock of the sacred rites of 
the law. Some such desecration 
within the city, “in the holy place,” 
coinciding with Cestius Gallus’ en- 
campment without, “in a_ holy 
place,” was the sign foretold by 
Jesus; noting it, the Christians fled 
from the city to Pella, and all es- 
caped. The final fulfilment is pro- 
bably future. The last antichrist, 
many think, is about to set up an 
idol on a wing of the restored temple 
(comp. Matt. iv. 5, John y. 48) in 
the latter half of the last, or 70th, 
of Daniel’s prophetic weeks; for 
the former zhaea and a half days 
(years) of the prophetic week he 
keeps his covenant with the Jews; 
in the latter three and a half breaks 


ROMAN STANDARDS, 


ABRAHAM 


it (Zech. xi. 16,17; xii., xiii., xiv. ; 
Dan. ix., xi.) The Roman emperor 
Hadrian erected a temple to Jupiter 
upon the site of the Jewish temple ; 
but probably ‘‘the consummation to 
be poured upon the desolate”’ is yet 
future. 

Abraham (father of a multitude). 
Up to Gen, xvii. 4, 5, his being sealed 
with circumcision, the sign of the 
covenant, ABRAM (father of eleva- 
tion). Son of Terah, brother of 
Nahor and Haran. Progenitor of 
the Hebrews, Arabs, Edomites, and 
kindred tribes ; the ninth in descent 
from Shem, through Heber. Haran 
died before Terah, leaving Lot and 
two daughters, Mileah and Iscah. 
Nahor married his niece Milcah: A. 
Iscah, i.e. Sarai, daughter, 7.e. 
granddaughter, of his father, not of 
his mother (Gen. xx. 12). Ur, his 
home, is the modern Mugheir, the 
primeval capital of Chaldgea; its in- 
scriptions are probably of the 22nd 
century B.c. The alphabetical He- 
brew system is Phoenician, and was 
probably brought by A. to Canaan, 
where it became modified. A., at 
God’s call, went forth from Ur of the 
Chaldees (Gen. xi. 31-xii.). In Haran 
Terah died. The statement in Gen. 
xi. 26, that Terah was 70 when he 
begat Abram, Nahor, and Haran, must 
apply only tothe oldest, Haran. His 
being oldest appears from the fact 
that his brothers married his daugh- 
ters, and that Sarai was only ten 
years younger than A. (Gen. xvii. 
17); the two younger were born 
subsequently, Abram, the youngest, 
when Terah was 130, as appears 
from comparing xi. 81 with Gen. 
xii. 4, Acts vii. 3, 4: ‘“‘before 
he dwelt in Charran [Haran], 
while he was in Mesopotamia,” in 
his 60th year, at Ur he received his 
Jirst call: ‘‘ Depart from thy land, to 
A land which 1 will show thee” (as 
yet the evact land was not defined). 
In Haran he received a second call : 
“Depart from thy father’s house 
unto THE land [Heb., Gen. xii. 1} 
which I will show thee ;”’ and with 
it .a promise, temporal (that God 
would bless him, and make him 
founder of a great nation) and spi- 
ritual (that in him all families of the 
earth should be blessed). 

The deluge, the revelation to Noah, 
and the Babel dispersion had failed 
to counteract the universal tendency 
to idolatrous apostasy, obliterating 
every trace of primitive piety. God 
therefore provided an antidote in 
separating one family and nation to 
be the repository of His truth against 
the fulness of time when it should 
be revealed to the whole world. 
From Josh. xxiv. 2, 14, 15, it appears. 
Terah and his family served other 
gods beyond the Euphrates. Silly ° 
traditions as to Terah being a maker 
of idols, and A. having been cast into 
a fiery furnace by Nimrod for dis- 
belief in idols, were drawn from this 
Scripture, and from Ur meaning fire. 
The second call additionally required. 
that, now when his father was dead 
and filial duty had been discharged, 
after the stay of 15 years in Haran, 
he should leave his father’s house, 
i.e. his brother Nahor’s family, in 
Haran. The call was peteorinlle te 
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himself. He was to be isolated not 
only from his nation but from his 
family. Lot, his nephew, accom- 
panied him, being regarded probably 
as his heir, as the promise of seed 
and the specification of his exact des- 
tination were only by degrees un- 
folded to him (Heb. xi. 8). Nicolaus 
of Damascus ascribed to him the 
conquest of Damascus on his way 
toCanaan. Scripture records nothing 
further than that his chief servant 
was Eliezer of Damascus; he pur- 
sued Chedorlaomer to Hobah, on 
the left of Damascus, subsequently 
(Gen. xiv. 15). A. entered Canaan 
along the valley of the Jabbok, and en- 
camped first inthe rich Moreh valley, 
near Sichem, between mounts Ebal 
and Gerizim. There he received a 
confirmation of the promise, specify- 
ing ‘this land” as that which the 
original more general promise pointed 
to. Here therefore he built his first 
altar to God. The unfriendly atti- 
tude of the Canaanites induced him 
next to move to the mountain coun- 
try between Bethel and Ai, where 
also he built an altar to Jehovah, 
whose worship was fast passing into 
oblivion in the world. Famine led 
him to Egypt, the granary of the 
world, next. The record of his un- 
believing cowardice there, and virtual 
lie as to Sarai [see ABIMELECH] is a 
striking proof of the candour of 
Scripture. Its heroes’ faults are 
not glossed over; each saint not 
only falls at times, but is represented 
as failing in the very grace (e.g. 
A. in faith) for which he was most 
noted. Probably the Hyksos (akin 
to the Hebrews), or shepherds’ 
dynasty, reigned then at Memphis, 
which would make A.’s visit specially 
acceptable there. On his return his 
first visit was to the altar which he 
had erected to Jehovah before his fall 
(comp. Gen. xiii. 4 with Hos. ii. 7, 
Rey. 11.5). The greatness of his and 
Lot’s substance prevented their con- 
tinuing together. The promise of a 
direct heir too may have influenced 
Lot, as, no longer being heir, to seek 
a more fixed home, in the region of 
Sodom, than he had with A., “‘ dwell- 
ing in tents.” Contrast the children 
of the world with the children of 
God (Heb. xi. 9, 10, 13-16). His third 
resting place was Mamre, near Heb- 
ron (meaning association, viz. that of 
A., Mamre, Eshcol, and Aner; next 
called Kirjath Arba; then it resumed 
its oll name, Hebron, the future 
capital of Judah). This position, 
communicating with Egypt, and 
opening on the pastures of Beer- 
sheba, marks the greater power of 
his retinue now, as compared with 
what it was when he encamped in 
the mountain fastness of Aj. 

Fourteen years previously Chedorlao- 
mer, king of Elam ( the region S. of 
Assyria, E. of Persia, Susiana), the 
chief sovereign, with Amrephar of 
Shinar (Babylon), Arioch of Ellasar 
(the Chaldean Larissa, or Larsa, half 
way between Ur, or Mugheir, and 
Erech, or Warka, in Lower Baby- 
Jonia), and Tidal, king of nations, 
attacked Bera of Sodom, Birsha of 
Gomorrah, Shinab of Admah, and 
Shemeber of Zeboiim, and the king 
of Bela or Zoar, because after twelve 
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years of subordination they ‘re- 
belled”’ (Gen. xiv.). Babylon was 
originally the predominant power ; 
but a recently deciphered Assyrian 
record states that an Elamitic king, 
Kudur Nakhunta, conquered Baby- 
lon 2296 B.c. Kudur Mabuk is called 
in the inscriptions the “ ravager of 
Syria,” so that the Scripture account 
of Chedorlaomer (from Lagamar, 
a goddess, in Semitic; answering to 
Mabukin Hamitic) exactly tallies with 
the monumental inscriptions which 
call him Apda martu, “ ravager,” 
not conqueror, ‘“‘of the West.” A., 
with 318 followers, and aided by the 
Amorite chiefs, Mamre, Eshcol, and 
Aner, overtook the victorious inva- 
ders near Jordan’s springs, and at- 
tacked them by night from different 
quarters and routed them, and re- 
covered Lot with all the men and 
the goods carried off. His disinter- 
estedness was evinced in refusing 
any of the goods which Arabian war 
usages entitled him to, lest the king 
of worldly Sodom should say, “I 
have made A. rich”? (comp. Ksth. 
ix. 15, 16; 2 Kings vy. 16; contrast 
Lot, Gen. xiii. 10, 11). Melchizedek, 
one of the only native princes who 
stillserved Jehovah, and was at once 
king and priest, blessed A. in the 
name of the Most High God, posses- 
sor of heaven and earth, and blessed 
God in A.’s name, by a beautiful re- 
ciprocation of blessing, and ministered 
to him bread and wine; and A. “gave 
him tithes of all.’”’ Immediately after 
A. had refused worldly rewards Je- 
hovah in vision said, “IJ am... 
thy exceeding great reward.” The 
promise now was made more specific : 
Eliezer shall not be thine heir, but 
“he that shall come forth out of thine 
own bowels. . . Tell if thou be able 
to number the stars; so shall thy 
seed be.” His faith herein was called 
forth to accept what was above na- 
ture on the bare word of God; so 
“it [his faith] was counted to him for 
righteousness’ (Gen. xv.). Hence 
he passes into direct covenant rela- 
tion with God, confirmed by the sign 
of the burning lamp (comp. Isa. Lai. 
1) passing between the divided pieces 
of a heifer, she goat, and ram, and 
accompanied by the revelation that 
his posterity are to be afflicted in a 
foreign land 400 years, then to come 
forth and conquer Canaan when the 
iniquity of the Amorites shall be 
full. The earthly inheritance was 
to include the whole region ‘“‘ from 
the river of Egypt unto the... . 
river Euphrates,” a promise only 
in part fulfilled under David and 
Solomon (2 Sam. viii. 8; 2 Kings 
iv. 21; 2 Chron. ix. 26). Tyre 
and Sidon were never conquered ; 
therefore the complete fulfilment re- 
mains for the millennial state, when 
“the meek shall inherit the land,” 
and the 72nd Psalm shall be realized 
(8-10) ; comp. Luke xx. 37. The 
taking of Hagar the Egyptian, Sarai’s 
maid, at the suggestion of Sarai, now 
75 years old, was a carnal policy to 
realize the promise in Ishmael. 
Family guarrelling was the inevitable 
result, and Hagar fled from Sarai, 
who dealt hardly with her maid 
when that maid despised her mis- 
tress. A. in his 99th year was re- 
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called to the standing of faith by 
Jehovah’s charge, ‘‘ Walk before Me 
and be thou perfect’? (Gen. xvii.). 
God then gave circumcision as seal 
of the covenant of righteousness by 
faith, which he had whilst yet uncir- 
cumcised (Rom. iv.). His name was 
changed at circumcision from Abram 
to Abraham (father of many nations), 
to mark that the covenant was not to 
include merely his seed after the 
flesh, the Israelites, but the nume- 
rous Gentile nations also, who in his 
Seed, Christ, should be children of 
his faith (Gal. iii.). Sarai (my prin- 
cess, or “‘nobility,’”? Gesenius) be- 
came Sarah (princess). no longer 
queen of one tamily, but spiritually 
of all nations (ver. 16). The pro- 
mise now advances a stage further 
in explicitness, being definitely as- 
signed to a son to be born of Sarah. 
Its temporal blessings Ishmael shall 
share, but the spiritual and everlast- 
ing with the temporal are only to be 
through Sarah’s son. Sarah laughed. 
more from joy though not without 
unbelief, as her subsequent laugh 
and God’s rebuke imply (Gen. xviii. 
12-15). Now first, Jehovah, with 
two ministering angels, reveals Him- 
self and His judicial purposes (Gen. 
xviii.) in familiar intercourse with A. 
as ‘‘the friend of God” (John xv. 
15, Ps. xxv. 14, 2 Chron. xx. 7, Jas. 
ii. 23, Amos iii. 7), and accepts his 
intercession toa very great extent for 
the doomed cities of the plain. The 
passionate intercession was probably 
prompted by feeling for his kinsman 
Lot, who was in Sodom, for he in- 
tercedes only for Sodom, not also for 
Gomorrah, an undesigned propriety, 
a mark of genuineness. This epi- 
phany of God contrasts in familiarity 
with the more distant and solemn 
manifestations of earlier and later 
times. Loving confidence takes the 
place of instinctive fear, as in man’s 
intercourse with God in Eden; Moses 
similarly (Exod. xxxiii. 11, Num. xii. 
8) ; Peter, James, and John on the 
mount of transtiguration (Matt. xvii.). 
A mile from Hebron stands a mas- 


ABRAHAMS OAK, 


sive oak, called “A.’s oak.” His 
abode was “the oaks of Mamre” 
(as Gen. xviii. 1 ought to be trans- 
lated, not ‘plains’’). A terebinth 
tree was supposed in Josephus’ time 
to mark the spot. It stood within 
the enclosure, ‘‘ A.’s house.’ Isaac’s 
birth, beyond nature, the type of 
Him whose name is Wonderful (Luke 
i, 85-87, and contrast Mary’s joy 
with Sarah’s half incredulous laugh 
and Zacharias’ unbelief, Luke i. 58. 
45-47, 20), was the first grand earnest 
of the promise. Ishmael’s expulsion, 
though painful to the father who 
clung to him (Gen. xvii. 18), was 
needed to teach A. that all ties must 
give way to the one great end. The 
full spiritual meaning of it, but faintly 
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revealed to A., appears in Gal. iv. 
22-31. 

When Isaac was 25 years old the 
crowning trial whereby A.’s faith 
was perfected took place (Jas. ii. 
21-23). Still it was his faith, not 
his work, which was “imputed to 
him for righteousness”; but the 
faith that justified him was evinced, 
by his offering at God’s command 
his son, to be not a dead but a living 
“faith that works by love.’’ St. Paul’s 
doctrine is identical with St. James’s 
(1 Cor. xiii. 2, Gal. v. 6). The na- 
tural feelings of the father, the Divine 
promise specially attached to |saac, 
born out of due time and beyond na- 
ture, a promise which seemed impos- 
sible-to be fulfilled if Isaac were slain, 
the Divine command against human 
bloodshedding (Gen. ix. 5, 6),—all 
might well perplex him. But it was 
enough for him that God had com- 
manded ; his faith obeyed, leaving 
confidently the solution of the per- 
plexities to God, “accounting that 
God was able to raise Isaac even 
from the dead’’ (Heb. xi. 19), ‘‘ from 
whence he received him in a figure.”’ 
The ‘figure’ was: Isaac’s death (in 
Abraham’s intention) and rescue 
from it (2 Cor. i. 9, 10) vividly repre- 
sented Christ’s death and resurrec- 
tion on the “‘third”’ day (Gen. xxii. 
4). The ram’s substitution repre- 
sented Christ’s vicarious death: it 
was then that A. saw Christ’s day 
and was glad (John viii. 56). The 
scene was Moriah (i.e. chosen by Je- 
hovah) ; others suppose Moreh, three 
days’ journey from Beersheba. His 
faith was rewarded by the original 
promises being now confirmed by Je- 
hovah’s oath by Himself (Heb. vi. 
18, 17); and his believing reply to 
his son, “‘ God will provide Himself 
a lamb,” received its lasting com- 
memoration in the name of that 
place, Jehovah Jireh, ‘the Lord 
will provide.” His giving up his 
only and well beloved son (by Sarah) 
typifies the Father's not sparing the 
Only Begotten Son who is in the 
bosom of the Father, in order that 
He might spare us. Sarah died at 
Kirjath Arba, whither A. had re- 
turned from Beersheba. The only 
possession he got, and that by pur- 
chase from the Hittites, was a bury- 
ing place for Sarah, the cave of Mach- 
pelah, said to be under the mosque 
of Hebron. His care that he and 
his should be utterly separated from 
idolatry appears in his strict charge 
to Eliezer as to the choice of Isaac’s 
wife, not to take a Canaanite woman 
nor yet to bring his son back to A.’s 
original home. A. being left alone 
at Isaac’s marriage, and having his 
youthful vigour renewed at Isaac’s 
generation, married Keturah. The 
children by her, Midian and others, 
he sent away, lest they should dis- 
pute the inheritance with Isaac after 
‘1is death. He died at 175 years, 
Tgaac and Ishmael joining to bury 
him beside Sarah. Through his de- 
scendants, the Arabs, Israelites, and 
descendants of Midian, ‘ children of 
the East,” A.’s name is still widely 
known in Asia. As “father of the 
faithful,’ who left home and all at 
the call cf God, to be a sojourner in 
tents, he typifies Him who at the 


Abraham’s Bosom. 


Abrech (Gen. xli. 48). 


Absalom (father of peace). 


Father’s call left His own heaven to 
be a homeless stranger on earth, and 
to sacrifice Himself, the unspeakably 
precious Lamb, for us: “‘ the Word 
taubernacled [Gr. John i. 14] among 
us.” 

In Roman 
times, their custom of reclining on 
couches at meals prevailed among 
the Jews. Each leaned on his left 
arm, and so lay, as it were, in the 
bosom of the next below him. This 
position in the bosom of the master 
of the house was the place of. honour 
(John i. 18, xiii.. 23). To lie in A.’s 
bosom was thus a phrase for blessed 
repose in closest nearness to the 
father of the faithful in the feast of 
Sree (Matt. viii. 11, Luke xvi. 
23). 

Translated 
“bow the knee” in English Bible. 
Others translate “a pontifical,’ or 
“pure prince,’ a common title in 
ancient Egyptian tombs; Origen 
and Jerome, ‘a native Egyptian.” 
Thus A. will be a proclamation of 
Joseph’s naturalization, a requisite 
for his executing successfully his 
great. undertaking among a people 
most jealous of foreigners. Canon 
Cook (Speaker’s Comm.) makes it 
imperative, from the Egyptian, “* Re- 


joice thou;’ but Harkevy ‘ Ap- 


Rach, Chief of the Rech, or inen of 
learning.” 


Abronah, Ebronah (Num. xxxiii. 


34, 35). Israel’s halting place in the 
desert, just before Ezion Geber. 

name perhaps meaning a ford (from 
*abar, to cross) over the Elanitic 


gulf. 

Third 
son of David, by Maachah, daughter 
of Talmai, king of Geshur, a Syrian 
region N.E. of Palestine, near lake 
Merom. Polygamy bore its fatal 
fruits in engendering jealousies 
among the families by different 
wives, each with a separate. estab- 
lishment (2 Sam. xiii. 8, xiv. 24), 
and in fostering David’s own lust, 
which broke forth in the sad adultery 
with Bathsheba. A., the fruit of 
David’s polygamy, was made the 
Divine instrument of David's punish- 
ment. Amnon, the half brother, 
violated Tamar, A.’s whole sister. 
David, though very wroth, would 
not punish Amnon, because he 
was his firstborn by Ahinoam 
the Jezreelitess. As Simeon and 
Levi avenged on Hamor their sister 
Dinah’s violation, so A. after two 
years’ dark, silent hatred, took ven- 
geance on Amnon at a sheepshearing 
feast at. Baal Hazor to which he 
invited all the king’s sons (2 Sam. 
xili.). Then he fled to his father-in- 
law at Geshur for three years. Joab 
perceiving how the king took to 
heart A.’s exile suborned a woman of 
Tekoa, by an imaginary case, to extort 
from the king (whose justice would 
not allow his love for A. to let him 
escape some penalty for Amnon’s 
earner the admission of the general 
principle that, in special cases where 
the life taken could not be recalled, 
means for restoring the loved and 
living banished one should be de- 
vised ; just as God, considering the 
brevity of man’s life, weak and irre- 
coverable when gone, ‘‘as water 


spilt on the ground, does not take a 
(sinner’s) sowl away’’ [so the Heb. 
2 Sam. xiv. 14 for “neither doth 
God respect any person”’], but de- 
viseth means that His banished be 
not (for ever) expelled from Him.” 
David yielded, but would not see A., 
though living at Jerusalem, for two 
more years. Impatient of delay in 
his ambitious schemes, he sent for 
Joab, and, not being heeded, he burnt 
Joab’s corn (as Samson did to the 
Philistines, Jud. xv. 4), which 
drove Joab to intercede with David 
for A.’s admission to his presence. 
Possibly he feared the succession of 
Bathsheba’s son to the throne, to 
which he had the title, being alone 
of royal descent by his mother’s 
side, also the eldest surviving son 
(Amnon being slain, and Chileab or 
Daniel dead, as his name does not 
occur after 2 Sam. iii. 3). Nathan’s 


. mission from Jehovah to David, an- 


nouncing that the Lord loved the 
child, and that his name therefore 
was to be Jedidiah, ‘‘ beloved of the 
Lord,” implied Jehovah’s choice of 
Solomon as successer to David (2 
Sam. xii. 24, 25). This excited A.’s 
fears. At all events, directly after 
receiving the king’s kiss of recon- 
ciliation, he began popularity hunt- 
ing, to the disparagement of his 
father, whose moral hold on the 
people had been weakened by his sin 
with Bathsheba, and who probably 
as years advanced attended personal- 
ly to judicial ministrations less than 
is the usual policy of oriental kings. 
A. intercepted suitors, lamenting 
that there was no judge appointed to 
help them to their rights such as he 
would be. His beauty too, as in 
Saul’s case (1 Sam. ix. 2), and his 
rincely retinue, attracted many (2 

am. xiv. 25, 26, where probably 
some error of number has crept in: 
though doubtless 200 shekels after 
the king’s weight is much less weight 
of hair than ordinary shekels would 
be; xv. 1-6). Judah, from jealousy 
of Israel, with whom they had been 
merged by David, seems to have 
been tvo ready to be seduced from 
Joyalty. Accordingly, A. chose 
Hebron, Judah’s old capital, as the 
head quarters of the revolt. He 
repaired thither after four poe we 
ought to read instead of “forty,” 
xv. 7) years, under the hypocritical 
ences of a vow like that of pioys 

acob (comp. xv. 8 with Gen. xxvili. 
20, 21) ; David alludes to the hypo- 
crisy of the rebels in Ps.iv.5. Amasa, 
son of Abigail, David’s sister, and 
Jether, an Ishmaelite, owing to 
David's neglect of him, and prefer- 
ence of his other sister Zeruiah's sons 
(probably because of his Ishmaelite 
fatherhood), was tempted to join the 
rebellion, and Ahithophel of Giloh 
also, because of his granddaughter 
Bathsheba’s wrong (2 Sam. xi. 3, 
xxiii. 34). Both were of Judah; 
Amasa became A.’s general, Ahith- 
ophel his counsellor. This David felt 
most keenly (Ps. lxix. 12; lv. 12-14, 
20; xli. 9). By Ahithophel’s abom- 
inable counsel, A. lay with his 
father’s concubines, at once com- 
mitting his party to an irreconcilable 
war, and him to the claim to the 
throne (according to oriental ideas: 


Abstinence. 
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so Adonijah, 1 Kings ii. 13, etc.), 
and fulfilling God’s threatened retri- 
bution of David’s adultery in kind 
(2 Sam. xii. 11, 12). Hushai, 
David's friend, defeated treachery by 
treachery. Ahithophel, like his anti- 
type Judas, buffed, went and hanged 
himself. A., though well pleased at 
the counsel of “smiting the king 
only ”’ and at once, was easily drawn 
aside by fear of his father’s bravery, 
and by indecision and vanity; all 
which Hushai acted onin his counsel 
to summon all Isracl, and that A. 
should command in person. He 
waited to have himself anointed king 
first (2 Sam. xix. 10). He lost the 
opportunity of attacking his father 
that night, whilst weak handed. 
The battle in Gilead in the wood of 
Ephraim (called from  Ephraim’s 
defeat, Jud. xii. 4) resulted in the 
. defeat of his cumbrous undisciplined 
host. His locks, on which he prided 
himself (xiv. 25, 26), were the means 
of his destruction, for they kept him 
suspended from a terebinth tree till 
Joab pierced him; and David, whom 
the unnatural son would have gladly 
smitten, but who charged Joab, 
Abishai, and Ittai, his three generals, 
to spare the youth for his sake, 
mourned pathetically for his death: 
“QO A., my son, would God I 
had died for thee; my son, my 
son!” His grave was a pit, over 
which the insulting conquerors 
heaped stones, us over Achan and 
the king of Ai (Josh. vii. 26, viii. 
29). After losing his three sons (2 
Sam. xiv. 27; comp. Ps. xxi. 10), he 
had erected in the king’s dale (Gen. 
xiv. 17) a pillar to commemorate his 
name; a sad 
contrast to 
this was his 
dishonour- 
ed grave. The 
so called tomb 
of A., in the 
valley of Je- 
hoshaphat 
outside Jeru- 
salem, betrays 
its modern ori- 
gin by Tonie 
columns; and 
besides could 
not have out- 
lasted the various sieges and conquests 
to which the city has been exposed. 
David seems to have been a fond but 
weak father; and A.’s and Aimnon’s 
course showed the evil effects of 
such indulgence (1 Kings i. 6). 
‘AJs fair daughter Tamar married 
Uriel, by whom she had Michaiah or 
Maachah, wife of Rehoboam and 
mother of Abii Ant [see . 

Enjoined by God, 
from blood (Gen. ix. 4) ; and by the 
Jerusalem council, from blood and 
idol meats (Acts xv. 29), not to 
offend Jewish brethren in things 
indifferent (1 Cor. ix. 20-22), The 
blood was considered as the seat of 
the life, and as typifying the one 
Blood that cleanseth from all sin: 
therefore it was treated as a sacred 
thing. ‘The children of Israel eat 
not of the sinew which shrank, 
which is upon the hollow of the 
thigh, unto this day, because the 
angel touched the ethie of Jacob’s 
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thigh in the sinew that shrank” 
(Gen. xxxii, 32); modern Jews, 
therefore, abstain from the whole 
hind quarter. ‘lhe law defined whole 
classes of animals, by the not eating 
of which the Israelites were dis- 
tinguished from other nations (Lev. 
xi.); to mark the separation of the 
chureh from the world. Also cer- 
tain parts of lawful animals, to 
teach typically that even in lawful 
things moderation and self control 
are needed (1 Cor. vi. 12, 13; Lev. 
iii. 9-11). So the priests, from 
wine, during their ministration i 
Aaron] (Lev. x. 1-9); also the Na- 
zarites during their separation (Num. 
vi. 3,4); also the Rechabites, con- 
stantly, by voluntary vow (Jer. xxxv.). 
Al! idol meats were forbidden, viz. 
such as after the first portion had 
been consecrated to the idol were 
then eaten us food among the Gen- 
tiles (Exod. xxxiv. 15; Ps. evi. 28; 
1 Cor, viii. 4-10; Rom. xiv. 3). St. 
Paul lays down the principle that 
Christians should act each according 
to his conscience in the matter, but 
not, even in the exercise of Christian 
liberty, so as to cast a stumbling- 
block before weaker brethren. This 
was the principle of the decree, Acts 
xv. 29. In 1 Tim. iv. 3, 4, he fore- 
tells the rise of Gnostic heretics, the 
forerunners of the ascetics of the 
apostate Gr. and Latin churches who 
should forbid marriage, and command 
to abstain from meats which God 
created to be received with thanks- 
giving. Holy Scripture does not 
enjoin, nor yet forbid, vows of absti- 
nence from intoxicants. The sacri- 
fice of one’s lawful right for our 
neighbour’s good accords with the 
law of love: ‘‘It is good neither to 
eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor 
anything whereby thy brother 
stumbleth, or is offended, or is made 
weak,” (Rom. xiv. 21, Jer. xxxv.) 
[See RECHABITEs. ] 


Acead. One of the cities in the land 


of Shinar, with Babel, Erech, and 
Calneh, the beginning of Nimrod’s 
kingdom (Gen. x. 10). Jerome 
(Onomasticon) testifies that the Jews 
then believed Nisibis was Accad, a 
city on the river Khabour, in the 
N.E, of Mesopotamia, midway be- 
tween Orfa and Nineveh. So the 
Targum of Jerusalem. Nisibis’ an- 
cient name was Acar, which the 
Syriac Peschito version has here. 
Akkad was the name of the “ great 
primitive Hamite race who inhabited 
Babylonia from the earliest time, 
and who originated the arts and 
sciences. In the inscriptions of 
Sargon the name is applied to the 
Armenian mountains instead of the 
vernacular Ararat”? (Rawlinson, He- 
rodotus, i. 319, note). The form 
Kinzi Akkad is found in the inserip- 
tions. Agndi was the great city of 
the earlier Sargon (G. Smith). Bo- 
chart fixes on a site nearer the other 
three cities in the ancient Sittacene: 
Akker-koof, or Akker-i-Nimroud, a 
curious pile of ancient buildings. The 
Babylonian Talmud mentions the 
site under the name Aggada. A 
tract N. of Babylon was called Ac- 
cete (Knobel). 

Accho. Ptolemais in the N. T., St. 
Jean dd Acre (named from the 


Accuser. 


Aceldama: 


ACELDAMA 


knights of St. John of Jerusalem); 
called ‘‘the key of Palestine.’ Its 
sands were employed by the Sido- 
nians in making glass, ‘The name is 
akin to the Arab Akeh, a sandy 
shore heated by the sun. The chief 
seaport in Syria, 30 miles S. of 
Tyre; on the N. of the only inlet on 
the Palestine coast, with Carmel on 
the S. side. The distance across is 
eight miles. The river Belus flows 
into the sea close under the town 
walls. A. was Asher’s portion, but 
never was wrested from the original 
dwellers (Jud. i. 31). St. Paul 
landed here from Tyre, and stayed 
one day with Christian brethren, 
before sailing on to Caesarea (Acts 
xl pg 
In a forensic sense. [Seo 
Saran.] Luke xviii. 3, 1 Pet. v. 8, 
Job i. 6, Rev. xii. 10, Zech. iii. 1. 
“the field of blood.” 
So called because bought with the 
price of blood, according to Matt. 
xxvii. 6-8; and because it was the 
scene of retribution in kind, the 
blood which Judas caused to be shed 
being avenged by his own blood, 
according to Acts i. 19, Rev. xvi. 6. 
The purchase cf the field was begun 
by Judas, and was completed after 
Judas’ death by the priests, who 
would not take the price of blood 
from Judas but used the pieces of sil- 
ver to pay for the field. He did not 
pay the money (Matt. xxvii. 5), but 
ad agreed to pay’ it, with a view of 
securing ‘‘a habitation” to himself 
and his wife and children (Ps. cix. 
9, lxix. 25). Stung with remorse 
he brought again the 380 pieces of 
silver, went to the field, hanged him- 
self, and, the cord breaking, his 
bowels gushed out. Thus there is 
no discrepancy between Matt. xxvii. 
8and Actsi. 19. Substantial unity 
amidst circumstantial variety is the 
strongest mark of truth; for it 
proves the absence of collusion in the 
writers. (Bengel.) Or probably 
Peter’s words (Acts i. 18) are in 
irony. All he purchased with the 
reward of iniquity was the bloody 
tield of his burial. What was bought 
with his money Peter speaks of as 
bought by him. The field originally 
belonged toa potter, and had become 
useless to him when its clay was 
exhausted. Jerome says it was still 
shown S. of mount Zion, where even 
now there is a bed of white clay. 
St. Matthew (xxvii. 9) quotes Jere- 
miah’s prophecy as herein fulfilled. 
Zech. xi. 12, 18 is the nearest 
approach to the quotation, but not 
verbatim. Probably Jer. xviii. 1, 2 
and xxxii. 6-12 are the ultimate basis 
on which Zechariah’s more detailed 
prophecy rests, and Jeremiah is 
therefore referred to by St. Mat- 
thew. The field of blood is now 
shown on the steep S. face of the 
ravine of Hinnom, on a narrow level 
terrace, half way up, near its E. end ; 
now Hak-ed-damm. The chalk 
favours decomposition; and much 
of it for this reason, and for its 
celebrity, was taken away by the 
empress Helena and others, for sar- 
cophagic cemeteries. A large square 
edifice, half excavated in the rock, 
and half massive masonry, stands 
on the steep bank facing the pool of 
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Siloam, as a charnel house 20 feet 
deep, the bottom covered with 
mouldering bones. “The potter” 
represents God’s absolute power over 
the clay framed by His own hand: 
so appropriate in the case of Judas, 
“the son of perdition,”’ of whom 
Jesus says, ‘““It had been good for 
that man if he had not been born” ; 
given over to a reprobate mind and 
its awful doom. This is the point of 
Jer. xviii. 6, which is therefore re- 
ferred to by. Matthew (Isa. xxx. 14, 
xlv. 9; Rom. ix. 20, 21). 

Achaia. In N. T. a Roman pro- 
vince, including the whole Pelopon- 
nese, and most of Hellas proper, 
with the islands. This province, 
with Macedonia, comprehended dil 
Greece (Acts xviii. 12, xix. 21). 
The name was given by the Romans, 
when they took Corinth and de- 
stroyed the Achaian League (146 
B.c.), which, beginning with the nar- 
row northern region of the Pelo- 
ponnese called A., afterwards in- 
cluded several Grecian states. In 
Acts xviii. 12 Gallio, with the minute 
propriety that marks historical truth, 
is called ‘‘ deputy” (proconsul). A. 
had only just been restored under 
Claudius to the senate, whose repre- 
sentatives in the provinces were 
proconsuls, from having been an 
imperial province under Tiberius, 
whose representatives were pro- 
curators. 

Achaicus. A Christian of Achaia, 
who with Stephanas and Fortunatus 
was the*bearer of St. Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and re- 
commended in it to their regard, as 
one of those who supplied his yearn- 
ing for Christian fellowship and 
“yefreshed his spirit” (1 Cor. xvi. 
17, 18). 

Achan (troubler) : Achar (1 Chron. 
ii.7). Son of Carmi, son of Zahbdi, 
of the tribe of Judah. When Jericho 
was cursed, with all that was in it, 
A. alone, in defiance of the curse, 
‘saw’? (comp. Job xxxi. 7, Gen. iii. 
6, Jas. 1. 14, 15), coveted, took, 
and hid (see Gen. iii. 8; following 
the first sin in the same awful suc- 
cessive steps downward) ‘‘a Baby- 
lonish garment”’ (comp. Rev. xvii. 
4,5), “two hundred shekels of silver, 
and a wedge of gold, fifty shekels’’ 
(Josh. vii. 21). His guilty presencé 
alone brought from Jehovah defeat 
upon Israel at Ai (Hccles. ix. 18). 
Joshua, by Jehovah’s direction, 
through lots detected the culprit, 
and ‘having elicited his confession 
said, “‘ Why hast thou troubled us?” 
(alluding to the meaning of Achar 
=Achan) ‘‘the Lord shall trouble 
thee this day.” So all Israel stoned 
him, and burned with fire, after 
stoning with stones, his sons, daugh- 
ters, cattle, and the stolen and per- 
sonal effects. The God who made 
has the power to destroy a whole 
family or nation for the guilt of one 
(2 Kings xxiii. 25-27) ; for the indi- 
vidual members are not isolated 
atoms, but form one organic whole, 
and the good or the evil of one 
affects the whole and is laid to the 
charge of the whole, as constituting 
one moral unity, divinely constituted, 
not a mere civil institution, just as 
the whole body suffers by the sin or 
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suffering of a single member. A. fell 
under the ban by seizing what was 
banned, and incurred the same pen- 
alty as a town lapsing into idolatry 
(Deut. xiii. 16, 17). The whole 
family was involved in the guilt; 
indeed, the sons and daughters ot 
an age of reason must have been 
privy to his hiding the spoil in the 
earth in his tent. Though the law 
(Deut. xxiv. 16) forbad the slaying 
of children for their fathers’ sins, 
this did not apply to cases where, as 
here, Jehovah Himself commands 
execution. A.’s children were not 
taken to the valley (as some explain) 
as mere spectators, to take warning 
from their father’s doom; for why 
then should A.’s cattle have been 
taken out along with him? On the 
other hand, Calmet argues: (1) Had 
his family been stoned, would not the 
heap of stones have included THEM 
ALSOP Whereas it is raised over 
HIM. (2) His sons and daughters 
who, in some degree at least, acted 
under his authority, were certainly 
not punished more rigorously (by 
burning AND stoning) than the prin- 
cipal criminal. (3) Was not the 
burning applied to such things as 
might suffer by burning, tents, gar- 
ments, etc., and the stoning to what 
fire would little affect, ete.? But 
to what effect could A.’s family be 
first burned, and then stoned? 
“They raised over him a great heap 
of stones,”’ as cairns are still in the 
East heaped over infamous persons. 
Every passer by shows his detesta- 
tion of the crime by adding a stone 
to the cairn (Josh. viii. 29, 2 Sam. 
xviii. 17). The valley of Achor (see 
Isa. lxv. 10) is identified by some 
with that of the brook Cherith, be- 
fore Jordan, now wady el Kelt (1 
Kings xvii. 1-7). The Heb. of ver. 
24, “‘they brought them wp unto the 
valley of trouble,’’ implies this was 
higher ground than Gilgal and Jeri- 
cho. Thomson (The Land and the 
Book) on Hos. it. 15: “That valley 
runs up from Gilgal toward Bethel. 
By A.’s stoning the anger of the 
Lord was turned away from Israel, 
and the door of entrance to the pro- 
mised inheritance thrown open. Thus 
the ‘ valley of Achor’ (trouble), ‘a 
door of hope,’ is not a bad motto for 
those who through much tribulation 
must enter the promised land.’ A 
salutary warning to all Israel of the 
fatal effect of robbing God of His 
due through covetousness. [See 
ANANIAS.| Israel entered Canaan 
to take possession of land desecrated 
by its previous tenants, not as a 
mere selfish spoil, but for God’s 
glory. The spoil of Jericho was the 
firstfruits of Canaan, sacred to Jeho- 
vah; A.’s sacrilegious covetousness 
in appropriating it needed to be 
checked at the outset, lest the sin 
spreading should mar the end for 
which Canaan was given to Israel. 


Achbor. 1. Gen. xxxvi. 38, 1 Chron. 


1.49. 2. Father of king Jehoiakim’s 
ready tool in evil, Elnathan (Jer. xxvi. 
22, 23); A. was, on the contrary, an 
instrument of good Josiah, to inquire 
the Lord’s will from the prophetess 
Huldah. Called Abdon, the son of 
Micah, in 2 Chron. xxxiv. 20, 21. 
Goodness is not always hereditary. 


ACHSHAPH 


Achim. In Jesus’ genealogy (Matt. 


i, 14) = Jachin (t.e. he will estab- 
lish), contracted from Jehoiachin. 
The name may express the parents’ 
faith that God would in His own 
time establish Messiah’s throne, as 
Isa. ix. 7 foretold. 


Achish. King of Gath, son of Maoch; 


called Abimelech, #.e., not merely 
a king, but also son of a king, in 
the title to Ps. xxxiv. See ABI- 
MELECH for the seeming discrep- 
ancy with 1 Sam. xxi. 10-138, 
xxvii. 2. Twice David fled to him. 
On the first occasion, being recog- 
nised as the conqueror of the Philis- 
tines, he in fear feigned madness (as 
the Roman L. Junius Brutus did 

Livy, i. 56), and so was let escape to 
the cave of Adullam. On the second 
he stayed at Gath, with 600 men, a 
year and four months, having had 
Ziklag assigned to him. The un- 
believing. propensity to calculate 
probabilities, instead of trusting im- 
peer to God, misleads even be- 
jievers into self sought positions of 
great spiritual danger. ‘‘I shall now 
perish one day by the hand of Saul, 
there is nothing better for me than 
that I should speedily escape into 
the land of the Philistines,” said 
David. This false step on his part 
necessitated gross lying to the trust- 
ful Philistine king (1 Sam. xxvii. 1, 
8-12). He finally escaped, only by 
God’s undeserved providential in- 
terposition, from having to march 
with A. against his own country- 
men (1 Sam. xxviii, xxix.). A., 
or his son, is again mentioned (1 
Kings ii. 40) as the receiver of 
Shimei when he left Jerusalem con- 
trary to Solomon’s command. 


Achmetha. Ezra vi. 2=Ecbatana. 


A title applied to cities with a fort- 
ress for protecting the royal trea- 
sures (Rawlinson, in Kitto’s Cyclop.)- 
(See Ecparana. ] 


Achor. On the northern boundary of 


Judah (Josh. xv. 7). [See AcHan.] 


Achsah. Daughter of Caleb, son of 


Jephunneh, the Kenezite; given by 
him in marriage to his younger 
brother, Othniel, for having taken 
Debir, or Kirjath Sepher (i.e. the 
city of the book), or Kirjath Sanna. 
Like her large hearted father, she 
looked for great things through faith 
in God’s promise of the land; and 
lighting from her ass, and hwmbly 
asking for springs, as needed by the 
south land, she received ‘‘the upper 
and the nether springs’ (Josh. xv. 
15-19, 49 ; Jud. i. 11-15 ; 1 Chron. ii. 
49). Her husband, Israel’s judge and 
saviour from Chushan Rishathaim, 
had through the Spirit of Jehovah 
the noble faith of the race: Jud. iii. 
8-11. Typically hereby we are taught 
as children toask humbly and expect 
confidently great blessings (Luke xi. 
18, 1 John iii. 22), both the upper or 
heavenly and the nether or earthly, 
from our Father (Ps. lxxxi. 10, lxxxiv. 
11; Isa. xxxiii. 16; John iv. 18, 14, 
vii. 37-3 ; Eph. iii. 20). 


9, xv. 7 
Achshaph. A Canaanite royal city, 


whose king was smitten by Joshua 
(Josh. xi. 1, xii. 20, xix. 25). Within 
Asher; perhaps the modern Chaijfa, 
in the LXX. Ceaph. Conder (Pal. 
Expl. Qy. Stat., April, 1876) identifies 
with Yasif. The hieratic papyrus (Brit. 


ACHZIB 


Mus.,1842, pl. 35-61), mentioning Ak- 
sapou (identified by M. Chabas with 
A.), is the account of an Egyptian 
officer’s travels in a chariot from near 
Aleppo to the vicinity of the sea of 
Galilee, and thence to Egypt vid Jop- 

a. He is called a Mohar; his record 
is at least 3000 years old. (‘‘ Voyage 
dun Egypt. en Syrie, en Phenic., 
en Palest.’’: F. Chabas, Paris, 1866.) 


Achzib. 1. In Judah, in the she- 


phelah or plain country of Judah on 
the western borderland toward the 
Philistines and the sea; the Chezib 
of Gen. xxxviii. 5, Josh. xv. 44, Mic. 
i. 14, where the meaning of the 
name (a lie) is alluded to. ,2. In 
Asher, but, like Accho and Sidon, 
never wrested from the aboriginal 
Phoenicians (Jud. i. 31). Ten miles 
N. of Acre, on the Mediterranean ; 


considered on the return from Baby- 


lon the northernmost boundary of 
the Holy Land. Now Es-zib. 


Acts of the Apostles. The second 


treatise, in continuation of the Gospel 
as recorded by Luke. The style con- 
firms the identity of authorship ; also 
the address to the same person, The- 
ophilus, probably a man of rank, 
judging from the title “ most excel- 
Tent” The Gospel was the life of 
Jesus in the flesh, the Acts record 
His life in the Spirit ; Chrysostom 
calls it ‘‘The Gospel of the Holy 
Spirit.’ Hence Luke says: “ The 
former treatise I made of all that 
Jesus began to do and teach ;” there- 
fore the Acts give a summary of 
what Jesus continued to do and 
teach by His Spirit in His disciples 
after-He was taken up. The book 
breaks off at the close of St. Paul’s 
imprisonment, A.D. 638, without re- 
cording his release; hence it is likely 
Luke completed it at this date, just 
before tidings of the apostle’s re- 
jease reached him. There isa pro- 
gressive development and unity of 
plan throughout. The key is chap. 
1.8: “Ye shall be witnesses unto 
Me in (1) Jerusalem, and (2) in all 
Judza, and (3) in Samaria, and (4) 
unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 
It begins with Jerusalem, the me- 
tropolis of the Jewish dispensation, 
and ends with Rome, the metropolis 
of the whole Gentile world. It is 
divisible into three portions: I. From 
the ascension tu the close of chap. xi., 
which describes the rise of the first 
purely Gentile church, at Antioch, 


ANTIOCH, 


where the disciples consequently 
were first called Gasistians [see] ; 
II. Thence down to the special 
vision at Troas (chap. xvi.), which 
carried the gospel, through Paul, to 
Europe; III. Thence onward, till 
it reached Rome. In each of the 
three periods the church has a dis- 
tinct aspect: in the first, Jewish; in 
the second, Gentile with a strong 
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Jewish admixture; in the third, after | The Book of Acts links itself with the 


the council at Jerusalem (chap. xv.), 
Gentile in a preponderating degree. 
At first the gospel was preached to 
the Jews only; then to the Samari- 
tans (viii. 1-5); then to the Ethi- 
opian eunuch, a proselyte of right- 
eousness (viii. 27); then, after a 
special revelation as Peter’s warrant, 
to Cornelius, a proselyte of the gate; 
then to Gentile Greeks (not Gre- 
cians, i.e. Greek speaking Jews, but 
heathen Greeks, on the whole the 
best supported reading, xi. 20) ; then 
Peter, who, as “the apostle of the 
circumcision,’ had been in the first 
period the foremost preacher, gives 
place from chap. xiii. to Paul, “the 
apostle of the uncircumcision,”’ who 
successively proclaimed the word in 
Asia Minor, Macedonia, Greece, and 
Rome. Luke joined Paul at Troas 
(about A.D. 53), as appears from the 
“we’’ taking the place of “they” at 
that point in his history (xvi. 8-10). 
The repetition of the account of the 
ascension in chap. i. shows thatan in- 
terval of some time had elapsed since 
writing the more summary account of 
it at the end of Luke xxiv. ; for repe- 
tition would have been superfluous 
unless some time had intervened. 


St. Matthew’s Gospel, as adapted to 


Jewish readers, answers to the first 
period ending about a.p. 40, and was 
written probably in and for Jerusa- 
lem and Judea; St. Mark answers 
to the second or Judzo- Gentile 
period, A.D. 40-50, as his Gospel 
abounds in Latinisms, and is suited 
to Gentile converts, such as were the 
Roman soldiers concentrated at 
Cesarea, their head quarters in 
Palestine, the second great centre of 
gospel preaching, the scene of Corne- 
lius’ conversion by Mark’s father in 
the faith, Peter. St. Luke’s Gospel 
has a Greek tinge, and answers to the 
third period, a.p. 50-63, being suited 
to Greeks unfamiliar with Palestinian 
geography; written perhaps at Anti- 
och, the third great centre of gospel 
diffusion. Antioch is assigned by 
tradition as his residence (A.D. 52) 
before joining Paul when entering 
Europe. Beginning it there, he pro- 
bably completed it under Paul’s guid- 
ance, and circulated it from Philippi, 
where he was left behind, among the 
Greek churches. Probably St. Paul 
(A.D. 57) alludes to his Gospel in 2 
Cor. viii. 18: ‘‘the brother whose 
praise is in the gospel throughout 
all the churches.” Certainly he quotes 
his Gospel as Scripture, and by in- 
spiration stamps it as such in 1 Tim. 
vy. 18. His having been chosen by 
the Macedonian churches joint trus- 
tee with Paul of their contributions 
to Jerusalem impliesa long residence, 
during which he completed and cir- 
culated his work. As Acts was the 
fruit of his second connection with 
Paul, whose labours down to his im- 
prisonment in Rome form the chief 
part of the book, so he wrote the 
Gospel through the help he got in 
his first connection with him, from 
Troas downto Philippi. (See Birks’ 
Hore Evang., 192, etc., for the 
prebability that Theophilus lived at 
Antioch.) Jerome says Luke pub- 
lished his Gospel ‘in the parts of 
Achaia and Beotia.” 


Gospels, by describing the foundation 
and extension of the church, which 
Christ in the Gospels promised; and 
with the Pauline epistles by unde- 
signed, because not obvious, coinci- 
dences. It forms with the Gospels 
a historical Pentateuch, on which 
the Epistles are the inspired com- 
mentary, as the Psalms and Prophets 
are on the O. T. historical books. 
Tertullian De Bapt., 17, and Jerome, 
Vir. Ilustr., Luc., 7, mention that 
John pronounced spurious the Acts 
of Paul and Thecla, published at 
Ephesus. As Luke’s Acts of the 
Apostles was then current, John’s~ 
condemnation of the spurious Acts 
is a virtual sanction of ours as 
genuine; especially as Rey. iii. 2 
assigns this office of testing the true 
and the false to John’s own church 
of Ephesus. The epistle of the 
churches of Lyons and Vienne to 
those of Asia and Phrygia (A.D. 177) 
quotes it. Irenseus, Adv. Heer., i. 31, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom., v., 
and Origen, in Euseb. H. E., vi. 23, 
attest the book. Eusebius, H. E., iii. 
25, ranks it among “the universally 
recognised Scriptures.” Its re- 
jection by the Manicheans on purely 
doctrinal grounds implies its accept- 
ance by the early church catholic. 
Luke never names himself. But the 
identity of the writer with the writer 
of the Gospel (Lukei.3) is plain, and 
that the first person plural (Acts xvi. 
10,17; xxi. 1, 18; xxvii. 1; xxviii. 
16) includes the writer in the first 
person singular (chap.i.1). Paul’s 
other companions are distinguished 
from the writer (chap. xx. 4,5,6,15). 
The sacred writers keep themselves 
in the background, so as to put for- 
ward their grand subject. The first 
person gives place to the third at 
chap. xvii. 1, as Paul and Silas left 
Luke behind at Philippi. The non- 
mention of Luke in Paul’s epistles 
is due to his not having been with 
him at Corinth (chap. xviii.), whence 
the two epistles tothe Thessalonians 
were written ; nor at Ephesus (chap. 
xix.), whence he wrote to the Ro- 
mans; nor at Corinth again, whence 
he wrote to the Galatians. The 
first person is not resumed till chap. 
xx. 5, 6, at Philippi, the very place 
where the first person implies he 
was with Paultwo years before (chap. 
xvi.) ; in this interval Luke probably 
made Philippi his head quarters. 
Thenceforward to the close, which 
leaves Paul at Rome, the first per- 
son shows Luke was his companion. 
Col. iv. 14, Philem. 24, written there 
and then, declare his presence with 
Paul in Rome. The undesigned 
coincidence remarkably confirms the 
truth of his authorship and of the 
history. Just in those epistles writ- 
ten from places where in Acts the 
first person is dropped, Luke is not 
mentioned, but Silas and Timothy 
are; land 2 Thess. i. 1, 2 Cor. i. 19 
compared with Acts xviii. 5. But in 
the epistles written where we know, 
from Acts xxviil., the writer was with 
Paul we tind Luke mentioned. Al- 
ford conjectures that as, just before 
Luke’s joining Paul at Troas (xvi. 
10), Paul had passed through Gala- 
tia, where he was detained by sick- 
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ness (Gal. iv. 18, Gr. “Ye know that 
because of an intirmity of my flesh I 
preached the gospel unto you at the 
first’), and Phrygia, and as the 
epistle to Colosse in Phrygia terms 
Luke “the beloved physician,” Luke | 
beeame Paul's companion owing to 
the weak state of the apostle’s health, 
and left him at Philippi when he was 
recovered, which would account for | 
the warm epithet “ beloved.” 
In chap. xxi. 10 Agabus is introduced 
as if he had never been mentioned 
before, which he was in chap. xi. 28. | 
Probably Luke used different written | 
sources of information, guided in the | 
selection by the Holy Spirit. This 
view accounts for the Hebraistic 
style of the earlier parts (drawn 
from Hebrew sources), and the 
Grecian style of the latter (from 
Luke himself). The speeches re- 
markably and undesignedly accord 
with all that is known of the 
speakers from other sources. Comp. 
eter’s speeches, Acts ii. 38, iv. 11, 
x. 34 with 1 Pet. i. 17, 19, i. 7;} 
Paul's, Acts xiv. 15-17, xvii. 4-31, | 


with Rom. i. 19-35, ii. 5, iii, 25) 
(Gr. “the pretermission,” or pass- | 


ing over of sins, “‘ winking” at! 
them), Col. i. 17, 2 Thess. ii. 4) 
(marg. of chap. xvii. 23 “ gods wor- | 
shipped,” the same Gr.); chap. | 
xx. 19, 81 with Phil. iii. 18; chap. | 
xx. 32 with Eph. ii. 20; chap. xx. 4 
with 2 Tim. iv. 7; “seed according | 
to the promise,” chap. xiii, 33, with | 
Rom. iv. 18, Gal. ii. 16. The He- 
braisms mostly found in the speeches, 
and not in the narrative, prove that 
the speakers’ very words are essen- 
tially though summarily given. 
Providence so ordered it that during 
Paul's two years’ imprisonment in 
Jerusalem and Cresarea, Luke his 
companion had the best opportuni. 
ties for ascertaining the facts of the 
early part of his work from the 
brethren on the spot. At 
dwelt Philip the evangelist, one of 
the Seven (xxi. 8), the best au- 
thority for chaps. vi., vii., vii.; also 
Cornelius the centurion, or at least 
some witnesses of the events (chap.x.) 
which initiated the preaching of the 
gospel to the Gentiles. Probably 
portion chap. xvii. 13-xvili, 5 was 
inserted by Paul himself, for he was 
then alone, and none but he could 
have supplied the facts. Moreover, 
in ver. 16 to 21 of chap. xvii. eleven 
expressions foreign to Luke's style 
oceur, and in the speech 20 besides, 
some of which are found nowhere else 
but in Paul's epistles. 
Peter, to whom the keys of the king. 
dom of heaven were given (Matt. 
xvi. 19), opens it as the central 
tigure of the first both to the 
Jews (chap. iii.) and to the Gentiles 
(chap. x.). Another instrument was 
needed for evangelizing the world, 
combining the learning of both He- 
brew and Greek, which the twelve 
had not, with the —_- of 
Rome, the political mistress of the 
Gentile world; Paul — all 
these qualifications. A Jew by birth; 
educated in Hebrew Divine truth at 
the feet of Gamaliel in Jerusalem; 
in Greek literature at Tarsus, one of 
its most eminent schools (whence he 
derived his acquaintance with the 
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writings of Aratus, a Cilician poet, 
his own countryman, chap. xvii. 28, 


TARSUS. 


and Epimenides, Tit. i. 12, and Me- | 
nander, 1 Cor. xv. 33) ; and a Roman 
citizen, a privilege which would gain 
him influence and protect him from 
lawless and fanatical violence every- 
where. Hence Paul by his catho- 
licity of qualifications and spirit 
(when his old pharisaism was com- 
pletely eradicated by the revulsion 
of feeling attendant on his mira- 
culous conversion) occupies the cen- 
tral place in the latter part of Acts, 
which records the extension of the 
gospel to the metropolis of the 
world. Baumgarten remarks: “the 
twelve did not enter so fully into 
the catholic spirit of the new dis- 
nsation; a new intervention of the 
rd was needed to create a new 
apostolate, not resting on the 
Israelite organization.”’ Three civili- 
zations meet in the introduction of 
the gospel to the world: the polity 
of Rome, binding all nations to- 
gether, securing peace, and facilitat- 
ing the circulation of the gospel of 
peace ; the intellectual and wsthetic 
culture of Greece, revealing man’s 
impotence by his own reasonings to 
tind out God's law, and yet preparing 
him forit when divinelyrevealedin tne 
gospel and the Judaic law, divinely 
perfect, but impotent, to justify 
through man’s inability to keep it. 
tly reasons that the date of 
composition must have been before 
the fulfilment of the prophecy, chap. 
xxvii. 344, “thou must be brought 
before Caesar"; else Luke would 
have recorded it, as he does Paul's 
trials before Felix and Festus. The 
most certain date from the N. T., 
Josephus, and Tacitus, is that of 
Porems Festus arriving in Palestine 
in Felix’ room, a.p. 60. Paul there- 
fore went to Rome a.m 61, when 
Burrhus, 8 humane man, was captain 
of the guard. His successor, the 
eruel Tigellinus, would not have 
been likely to have left him “in free 
custody.” Herod Agrippa’s death 
was a.p. 44. Therefore Paul's 
second visit to Jerusalem with the 
contributions was about a.p. 42 
(chap. 11.30). 2 Cor. xii. 2 (written 
about a.D. 55-57) refers to this visit. 
“ Fourteen before” will bring 
Aatich, and Agave soph. tol 
n » and Agabus’ prophecy ful- 
filled in Claudius’ reign (a.p. 41) 
—— chap. xi. 28, vis. a.p. 40. 
he silence asto Paul, chap. xii. 1-19, 
shows he was not at Jerusalem 
then, a.p. 43-4, but just before it, 
a.d. 41-42. The stoning of Stephen 
was probably a.p. 33, Saul’s conver- 
sion a.p. 37, his first visit to Jera- 
salem a.p. 40, his third visit (chap. 
xv.) fourteen years subsequently to 
his conversion, a.p. 51 (Gal. ii. i.| 
After his conversion he went to Ara- 


Adalia. 
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bia, then back to Damascus, whence 
he escaped under Aretas (2 Cor. xi. 
32); then to Jerusalem, after three 
years. His first visit was then 4.p. 40 
or4l, being succeeded by a cessation 
of persecution, owing to Caligula’s 
attempt to set up his statue in the 
temple. Next he was brought to Tar- 
sus, to escape from Grecian conspi- 
ratorsin Jerusalem (chap. ix. 30, Gal. 
i, 21). Thus only the period from 
A.D. 30 to A.D. 32-33 elapses between 
Christ's ascension and the stoning 
of Stephen. All the hints in the 
first six chaps. imply a miraculously 
rapid growth of Christianity, and an 
immediate antagonism on the 
of the Jews. The only other cardinal 
—— of time specified is in chap. xviii. 
, the expulsion of the Jews from 
Rome under Claudius Cesar, a.p.52. 


No book of the N. T. has suffered more 


from variations of text. Probably 
these are due to attempts at clearing 
supposed difficulties, harmonizing 
Paul's different accounts of his con- 
version, and bringing the text into 
exact likeness to the Gospels and 
Epistles. The book of Acts was so 
little read in the churches publicly 
that there was less opportunity to 
—— interpolations by comparing 
different copies. The principal in- 
terpolations alleged are chaps. viii. 


37, ix. 5, 6, xxiv. 6-8, xxviii. 29. 


Adadah. A city in 8. of Judah (Jesh. 


xv. 23). 


Adah (adornment, beauty). 1. One 


of Lamwecn’s [see, and Z1Ltau] wives 
(Gen. iv. 19). 2. Daughter of Elon 
the Hittite; one of Esau’s three 
wives ; mother of his firstborn, Eli- 
haz; ancestress of six of the 
domite tribes (Gen. xxxvi. 2-4, 15, 
16); called Bashemath (Gen. xxvi. 
34), meaning the fragrant. Esau’s 
third wife, daughter of Ishmael, also 
is called Bashemath, but Mahalath 
in chap. xxviii. 9. Moses drew the 
genealogy from documents of Esau’s 
tribe, without altering them. East- 
ern and especially Arabian custom 
gives. surnames (founded on some 
memorable event in one’s life), which 
—— supersede the other name ; 
‘or instance, Edom, chap. xxv. 50. 
Women received new names when 
married; so both might be called 
Bashemath. 


Adaiah. 1. 2 Kings xxii. 1. 2 


1 Chron. vi. 41. 3. 1 Chron. viii. 21. 
4. 1 Chron. ix. 12, Neh. xi. 12. 5. 
Ezra x. 29. 6. Ezra x. 39, Neh. xi. 5. 
Esth. ix. 8. 


Adam (red earth). The name given 
by to the first man, to remind 
him of his earthly nature; whereas 
Ish was the name whereby he desix- 
nates himself, a man of earth (as 

to Enosk “ a man of low 


a 
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classified those of the same kinds 
under distinctive appellations, which 
js the fundamental notion of human 
language. Its origin is at once 
human and Divine. Divine, in that 
“God brought”’ the animals “ to 
Adam to see what he would call 
them,” and enabled him to know 
intuitively their characteristics, and 
so not at random or with arbitrary 
appellations, but with such as 
marked the connection (as all the 
oldest names did, when truth logical 
and moral coincided) between the 
word and the thing, to name them; 
human, in that Adam, not God, was 
the namer. ‘ Hedid not begin with 
names, but with the power of nam- 
iny ; for man is not a mere speaking 
machine; God did not teach him 
words, as a parrot, from without, 
but gave him a capacity, and then 
evoked the capacity which He gave.” 
(Abp. Trench.) 
As the crown of creation, he was 
formed at the close of the sixth day. 
A. came into the world a full grown 
man, with the elements of skill and 
knowledge sufficient to, maintain his 
lordship over nature. The Second 
A. came as an infant by humilia- 
tion to regain for man his lost lord- 
ship. Original records are perhaps 
traceable as employed in the inspired 
record of Moses. Gen. i. l—ii. 3 is 
one concerning creation and man in 
a general summary. A second is 
Gen. ii. 4—iv. 26, treating in a more 
detailed way what was summarily 
given as to man (chap. i.), his inno- 
cence, first sin, and immediate pos- 
terity. A third is chap. v. 1 to the 
end of ix., ‘‘the book of the genera- 
tions of A.,” and especially of 
Noah. But the theory of an Elohist 
author for chap. i., and a Jehovist 
author for chap. ii., distinct from 
Moses, on the ground that ELonrm 
is the Divine name in chap. i., but 
JEHOVAH Evoatim in chap. i, is un- 
tenable. Nay, the names are used 
in their respective places with sin- 
gular propriety; for ELoHiM ex- 
presses the iighty God of creation, 
and is fitting in His relation to the 
whole world. (chap. i.), But JEHO- 
vaH, the unchanging I Am (Exod. vi. 
3), in covenant with His people, 
always faithful to His promises to 
them, is just the name that the 
Spirit of God would suggest in de- 
scribing His relation to man, once 
innocent, then fallen, then the object 
of an everlasting covenant of love. 
It is just one of the undesigned pro- 
rieties which confirm Scripture’s 
Divina origination, that the JEHOVAH 
of the covenant with the church isthe 
EvoaiM of the world, and vice versa. 
The Elohim in man’s creation use an- 
thropomorphie language, implying 
collective counsel: “‘ Let us make 
man in our image, after our like- 
ness.” —Abp. rench remarks: 
“The whole history of man, not only 
in his original creation, but also in 
his after restoration and reconstitu- 
tion in the Son, is significantly 
— in this double statement ; 
which is double for this very cause, 
that the Divine mind did not stop at 
the contemplation of his first creation, 
but looked on to him as renewed in 
knowledge after the image of Him 
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that created him (Col. iii. 10) ;| 


because it knew that only as par- 
taker of this double benefit would 
he attain the true end for which he 
was made.’ In 1 Cor. xi. 7 man is 
called “the image and glory of God.” 
This ideal is realized fully in the 
Son of man (Ps. viii. 4,5). Man is 
both the “image” (Gr. eicon, Heb. 
tzelenv), and made in the “ likeness’’ 
(Gr. homoiosis, Heb. demuth) of God 
(Jas. iii. 9). ‘‘ Image’’ (eicon) alone 
is applied to the Son of God (Col. i. 
15); comp. Heb. i. 3, “ the express 
image of His person” (Gr. charac- 
ter, the impress). LHicon, “image,” 
presupposes a prototype, as the mon- 
arch is the prototype and his head on 
the coin the image. But “ likeness” 
implies mere resemblance. Thus the 
“image’’ of God remains in some 
degree after the fall (Gen. ix. 6; 
Jas. iii. 9; 1 Cor. xi. 7). The like- 
ness of God is what we are to be 
striving towards. The archetype is 
in God; man in hisideal is moulded 
after the model realized in the Son 
of man, “ the image of the invisible 
God, the Firstborn of every crea- 
ture,” the incarnate God, already 
existing in the Divine pointof view 
(Col. i. 15), with body and animal 
life akin to the animal world, yet the 
noble temple of an immortal spirit, 
with reason, imagination, » freewill 
finding its true exercise in conformity 
to God's will, and a spiritual nature 
resembling God’s, reflecting God’s 
truth, righteousness, and love ; capa- 
ble of reasoning in the abstract which 
the lower animals cannot, as they have 
no general signs for universal ideas. 
Some indeed, as the parrot, can 
frame articulate sounds, but they 
have not the power to abstract ideas 
from the particular outward objects, 


so as to generalize; as their want of |, 


a general language proves. Man is 
the interpreter of nature’s inarticu- 
late praises to nature’s God. The 
uniformity of type in the animal 
kingdom, including man in his bodily 
nature, and the affinity of struc- 
ture in the homologous bones, are 
due not to development from a com- 
mon parentage, but to the common 
archetype in the Divine mind, of 
which the cherubim was probably an 
ideal representation. hen man 
fell, he still is called ‘‘in the image 
of God,” with a view to his future 
restoration in the God-man. It isa 
‘“palace” in God’s design, for a 
while spoiled by the “‘ strong man” 
Satan, but to be reinstated by the 
““stronger’’ Man with God’s arche- 
typal image and likeness more vividly 
shah ever standing forth (Luke xi. 21). 


A. is the generic term for man, in- 


cluding woman (Gen. i. 26, 27). 
Christ came to reveal not only God, 
but MAN to us; He alone is therefore 
ealled “rake Son of man”; the 
common property of mankind; who 
alone realizes the original ideal of 
man: body, soul, and spirit, in the 
image and likeness of God, the body 
subordinate to the animal and in- 
tellectual soul, and the soul to the 
spirit (1 Thess. v. 23), combining at 
once the man and woman (Gal. iii. 
28); and in whom believers shall 
realize it by vital union with Him: 
having the masculine graces, majesty, 
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power, wisdom, strength, courage, 
with all woman’s purity, intuitive 
tact. meekness, gentleness, sympa- 
thetic tenderness and love, such as 
Roman Catholics have pictured in 
the Virgin Mary. So the first A., 
the type, combined both (Gen. i. 27). 
The creation of woman from man 
(marked: by the very names isho, 
ish) subsequently implies the same 
truth. The Second A.combined in 
Himself, as Representative Head of 
redeemed men and women, botli 
man’s and woman’s characteristic 
excellencies, as the first A. con- 
tained both before that Eve was taken 
out of his side. Her perfect suit- 
ableness for him is marked by Jeho- 
vah’s words, ‘I will make for hima 
help suitable as before lim,” ac- 
cording to his front presence: a 
helping being in whom, as soon as 
he sees her, he may recognise him- 
self (Delitzsch). ‘he complement 
of man. So the bride, the church, 
is formed out of the pierced side of 
Christ the Bridegroom, whilst in the 
death sleep; and, by faith vitally 
uniting her to Him in His death and 
His resurrection, is “‘ bone of His 
bone, and flesh of His flesh’ (Eph. 
v. 25-82.) The dominion which A. 
was given as God’s vicegerent over 
the lower world, but lost by sin, is 
more than reyained for man in the 
person of Christ. Even in His hu- 
miliation He exercised unlimited 
sway over man’s bodily diseases and 
even death itself, over vegetable 
nature (the fig tree), the dumb 
animal kingdom (the ass’s colt), the 
inorganic world, the restless sea, 
and the invisible world of demons ; 
comp. Ps. viii. In His manifested 
glory, His full dominion, and that of 
His redeemed with Him, shall be 
exercised over the regenerated earth : 
Isa. xi., ii. 4, Ixv. 25, xxxv. 9, 10; 
Ps. Ixxii.; Ezek. xxxiv. 25; Hos. ii. 
18; Rev. xi, 15-17, xx., xxi., xxii. 
The first man A. was made a “living 
soul,” endowed with an anivial soul, 
the vital principle of bis body ; but 
“the last A. a quickening spirit” 
(1 Cor. xv. 45). As the animal 
sowled body (ver. 44) is the fruit 
of our union with A., an animal 
souled man, so the spiritual body is 
the fruit of our union with Christ, 
the life-giving Spirit. 


EDEN [but see] is by Sir H. Rawlin- 


son identified with Babylonia; the 
Babylonian documents giving an 
exact geographical account of the 
garden of Eden, and the rivers bear- 
ing the same names: the Hiddekel 
is certainly the Tigris, and the 
Phrath the Euphrates; the other 
two seem tributary branches, though 
some make Gihon the Nile and Pison 
the Indus (?). Any fruit tree (some 
have supposed, 
from Egyptian 
representations 
still extant, the 
pomegranate) 
would suftice as 
a test of obedi- 
ence or disobedi- 
ence, by the eat- 
ing of which the knowledge of evil as 
well as of good would result. To know 
evil without being tainted by it is 
the prerogative of God. Man might 
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have attained this knowledge by 
making his will one with God’s, 
in not eating it; he then would 
have attained to a Godlike know- 
ledge of good and evil, and would 
have exercised true liberty in con- 
formity with his likeness to God. 
But man aspired to it by his own 
way, and fell. Only in Christ shall 
he know it and triumph over it. To 
distinguish good and evil is the gift 
of a king (1 Kings iii. 9) and the wis- 
dom of angels (2 Sam. xiv. 17). The 
tree of knowledge suggested to man 
the possibility of evil, which in the 
absence of lust might not occur. If 
he was to be tried at all, it could 
only be by a positive precept; and 
the smaller the subject of the com- 
mand was, the more it tested the 
spirit of obedience. Satan’s anti- 
trinity, the lust of the flesh (“the 
woman saw that the tree was good 
for food’), the lust of the eye (“and 
that it was pleasant to the eyes’’), 
and the pride of life (and a “ tree 
to be desired to make one wise’’) 
seduced man: 1 John ii. 16; comp. 
ACHAN, Josh. vii. 21. As this tree 
was the sacramental pledge of God’s 
requirement, so the tree of life was 
the pledge of God’s promised bless- 


ing. 

Abp. Whately thought the tree of life 
acted medicinally, and that A. and 
Eve ate of it; and that hence arose 
his longevity and that of the patri- 
archs, so that it was long before 
human life sank to its present 
average. Chap. ii. 16 seems to 
imply his free access to it; but 
perhaps iii. 22 that he had not 
actually touched it. Indeed it is 
only sacramentally, and in insepar- 
able connection with faith and obe- 
dience, when tested first as to the 
tree of knowledge, that the tree of life 
could give man true immortal life. 
In the day that he ate he died (Gen. 
ii. 17, comp. Hos. xiii. 1), because 
separation from God, sin’s necessary 
and immediate consequence, is death; 
the physical death of A. was de- 
ferred till he was 930. Sin’s im- 
mediate effects on A. and Eve, 
after she in her turn became a se- 
ducer, having first been seduced her- 
self (Gen. iii. 6 end), were shame 
(ver. 7), concealment and folly (ver. 
8,9; comp. Ps. cxxxix.), fear (ver. 
10), selfishness on A.’s part to- 
wards Hve, and presumption in vir- 
tually laying the blame on God (ver. 
12), the curse, including sorrow, 
agony, sweat of the brow in tilling 
the thorny ground, death. All these 
are counter worked by Christ. He 
bore our shame and fear (Heb. xii. 2, 
v. 7), denied self wholly (Matt. xx. 
28), resisted Satan’s temptation to 
presumption (Matt. iv. 6), bore the 
curse (Gal. iii. 13), was ‘‘ the man of 
sorrows” (Isa. liii.), endured the 
agony and bloody sweat of Geth- 
semane, the crown of thorns, and 
the dust of death (Ps. xxii. 15, comp. 
Gen. iii. 19). The temporary exclu- 
sion from the tree of life was a 
merciful provision for fallen man, 
(for immortality in a lost state is a 
curse), until that, through Christ, 
he should have it restored (Rev. xxii. 
2, 14; ii. 7). 

The cherubim were not outside the 
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garden, blocking up access to it (as 
chap. ili. 24 is often explained), but 
“keeping the way to the tree of 
life,’ doing what man had failed to 
do (chap. il. 15). So the cherubim’s 
position implies, not at the threshold, 
or even bejore the mercy seat, but in 
immediate connection with it, the 
throne of God (Exod. xxv. 18). So 
in Ezek. and Rev. they are the 
living ones, combining the highest 
forms of creaturely life, suggesting 
to man his interest still in life and 
in paradise, and even in a share of 
God’s throne through Divine grace. 
As the flaming sword represents 
justice excluding man’s access by 
his own righteousness, so the cheru- 
bim represents man reuntted to God 
upon the ground of the mercy seat, 
which is Christ our propitiatory. 


The unity of the human race is plainly 


asserted in Acts xvii. 26 [see CrEA- 
TION]. The co-extensiveness of sin’s 
curse upon all men as A.’s off- 
spring, and of Christ’s redemption 
for all men (Rom. vy. 12-21, 1 Cor. 
xv. 22-47) implies the same. ‘‘ That 
the races of men are not species of 
one genus, but varieties of one 
species, is confirmed by the agree- 
ment in the physiological and patho- 
logical phenomena in them all, by 
the similarity in the anatomical 
structure, in the fundamental powers 
and traits of the mind, in the limits 
to the duration of life, in the normal 
temperature of the body, and the 
average rate of pulsation, in the 
duration of pregnancy, and in the 
unrestricted fruitfulness of marriages 
between the various races.’ (De- 
litzsch.) The brain of the lowest 
savage is larger than his needs re- 
quire, usually five sixths of the size 
of a civilized man’s brain. This im- 
plies the latent, power of intellectual 
development, which proves he is 
essentially one with his more 
favoured brethren. 


Adam. A city beside Zarthan (Josh. 


iii. 16), on the Jordan. Near the 
present ford Damieh, which possibly 
is derived from the ancient name 
Adam; the northern extremity of 
Israel’s passage (xxii. 11). Probably 
Reuben’s altar ot ED, or witness, was 
near, on the Kurn Surtabeh. Near 
Damieh the remains of a Roman 
bridge are still found. Kurn Surta- 
beh was more than 15 miles from 
Jericho, which tallies with the words 
““very far from the city Adam.” 
Knobel thinks the name Sartabeh 
preserves the name Zarthan, a long 
rocky ridge 8S. W. of Damieh ford. 
See Ep.] 


Adamah. A fenced city of Naph- 


tali, N. W. of the sea of Galilee 
(Josh. xix. 36). 

(the English=wncon- 
querable). Unusually hard stones, 
as the diamond, which is a corrup- 
tion of the word adamant; Heb. 
shamir; Gr. smiris. Probably the 
emery stone or the uncrystallized 
corundum (Hzek. iii. 9). Image for 
firmness in resisting the adversaries 
of the truth of God (Zech. vii. 12). 
Image of hard heartedness against 
the truth (Jer. xvii. 1). The stylus 
pointed with it engraves deeper than 
the common iron; with such a pen 
is Jerusalem’s sin marked. Its 
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absence from the highpriest’s breast- 
plate was because it could not be en- 
graven upon; or perhaps it had not 
been introduced at that early time. 
[See Dramonp. ] 

Adami. A place on the border of 
Naphtali (Josh. xix. 33) ; afterwards 
Damin. 

Adar, Heb. Appar. Southern bound- 
ary of Judah and the Holy Land, 
calledalso HazarapDAR: Josh. xv. 3. 

Adar. ‘he 6th month of the civil, 
and the 12th of the ecclesiastical, 
year. [See Monrnas. ] 

Adbeel (Arabic=miracle of God) one 
of Ishmael’s 12 sons, and founder of 
an rye tribe (Gen. xxv. 18, 1 Chron. 
i. 29). 

Addan. A place from which some 
of the Jewish captives returned with 
Zerubbabel to Judea: these ‘‘ could 
not show their father’s house, nor 
their seed (pedigree) whether they 
were of Israel’’ (Ezra ii. 59). ADDON, 
or AALAR. 

Addar. Called Arp (Gen. xlvi. 21, 
Num. xxvi. 40): 1 Chron. viii. 3. 

Adder. Five times in the O. T. 
A.V.,and ws g 


Nix. 4:5))i< ALDER. 

Four Heb. terms stand for it. 
(1) Akshib, (2) Pethen, (3) Tz- 
phoni, and (4) Shephiphon. (1) 
Meaning one that lies in ambush, 
swells its skin, and rears its head 
back for a strike. Ps. exl. 3 quoted 
in Rom. iii. 138, “the poison of 
asps.”’ (2) Ps. lvili. 4, xci. 18, 
“adder’’ (comp. marg.), but else- 
where translated asp ; from a Heb. 
root ‘‘to expand the neck.’? The 
deadly haje mnaja, or cobra of 
Egypt, fond of concealing itself in 
walls and holes. Serpents are with- 
out tympanic cavity and external 
openings to the ear. The deaf adder 
is not some particular species; but 
whereas a serpent’s comparative 
deafness made it more amenable to 
those sounds it could hear, in some 
instances it was deaf because it 
would not hear (Jer. viii. 17, Eccles. 
x. 11). So David’s unrighteous ad- 
versaries, though having some little 
moral sense yet left to which he 
appeals, yet stifled it, and were un- 
willing to hearken to the voice of 
God. (3) Translated adder only in 
Prov. xxiii. 32: “at the last wine 
biteth like a serpent, and stingeth 
like an adder”? In Jer. viii. 17 
““cockatrices,’’ from a root “ to dart 
forward and hiss.’’ The Gr. basilisk, 
fierce, deadly; distinct from the 
“serpent” (nachash), Isa. xiv. 29; 
oviparous (lix. 5); subterranean in 
habits (xi. 8). (4) From a root “to 
creep’? ; Jacob’s image of Dan 
(Gen. xlix. 17), lurking on the road, 
and biting at the horses’ heels; the 
Coluber cerastes, a small and very 
venomous snake of Egypt. The 
charmers, by a particular pressure 
on the neck, can inflate the animal 
s) that the serpent becomes rigid, 
and can be held out horizontally as 
a rod. The Egyptian magicians 
perhaps thus used the haje species 
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Addi (Luke ii. 28). 


Adithaim. 


Adjuration. 


when 
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as their rod, and restored life to it 
by throwing it down; at least, so 
the serpent charmers do at the pre- 
sent day. Shrill sounes, as the 
flute, are what serpents can best 
discern, for their hearing is imper- 
fect. Music charms the naja (cobra 
di capello, hooded snake) and the 
cerastes (horned viper). Moses’ 
really transformed rod swallowed 
their pretended rod, or serpent, so 
conquering the symbol of Kgypt’s 
protecting deity. ‘That the naja 
haje was the “fiery serpent,’’ or 
serpent inflicting a burning bite, 
appears from the name Kas-om- 
Haye (Cape of the haje serpents) in 
the locality where the Israelites 
were bitten (Num. xxi. 6). 

In Jesus’ gene- 
alougy. A shortened form of Adiel, 
or Adaiah, from adi, “‘ ornament.’’ 


Ader. 1 Chron. viii, 15. 

Adiel. 1.1 Chron. iy. 36. 2.1Chron. 
ix. 12. 3. 1 Chron. xxvii. 25. 

Adin. 1. Ezra ii. 15, viii. 6. 2. Neh, 
Seeks 

Adina. 1 Chron. x1. 42. 


Adino (=iis pleasure in the spear). 


The Ezmte, the Tachmonite ; who 
slew with his spear 800 at once (2 
Sam. xxiii. 8). [See JasHopeam. | 
But Luther reads, to accord with 
1 Chron. xi. 11, arer for Adino; 
and, for ha ezni, eth hanitho, 
4.€., not @ proper name but 
““Jashobeam swung his spear’’; 
comp. ver. 18. Gesenius reads 
yeadno ha’ ezno, “ he shuok it, even 
his spear.’’ 

A town in Judah, ona 
height overlooking the shephelah or 
low hill country (Josh. xv. 36). Pro- 
bably the same as that called later 
Hadid and Adida. Vespasian used 
the latter as one of his outposts in 
besieging Jerusalem. 

The judge, king, or 
highpriest with official authority 
putting one on his solenn oath; 
entailing the obligation of witness- 
ing (Lev. v. 1). So Saul adjured 
the people not to eat till evening 
(1 Sam. xiv. 24-28). And Ahab 
adjured Micaiah to tell the truth, 
which elicited from him the real 
result of the approaching battle, 
after a previous ironical reply. 
Comp. S. of Sol. ii. 7 marg.; Mark 
v.7; Acta xix. 13; 1 Thess. v. 27 
marg. Paul ‘‘adjuring’’ the Thessa- 
jonians ‘‘by the Lord that the epistle 
might be read to all the holy bre- 
thren.’”” Jesus, who, as the meek 
“Lamb dumb before His shearers,”’ 
would not reply to false charges, 
“adjured [exorkizo se] by the 
living God,’ by the highpriest, to 
tell the truth whether He be the 
Christ the Son of God, witnessed 
the teuth concerning His Messiah- 
ship and His future advent in glory 
as the Son of man, which imme- 
diately brought on -Him sentence of 
death. We Christians can so far 
join with the highpriest’s reply, 
‘“What further need have we of 
witnesses ?’’? (Matt. xxvi. 63-65.) 
Christ’s own witness alone is enough 
to assure us of His Godhead, the 
truth which He sealed with His 
blood. 


Adlai. Near Socoh; a hill side 


burrowed with caves (1 Chron. xxvii. 
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29); now Aid el Mieh (Ganneau). 
See ADULLAM. | 

Admah. One of the cities of the 
plain, having its own king, linked 
with Zeboim (Gen. x. 19; xiv. 2, 8; 
Deut. xxix. 23; Hos. xi. 8). De- 
stroyed along with Sodom and 
Gomorrah (Gen. xix. 24). 

Admatha. LEsth. i. 14. 

Adna. One of the sons of Pahath- 
Moab, who, on Ezra’s (x. 30) moni- 
tion (after that God had by great 
rains intimated His displeasure), put 
his strange wife away. 

Adnah. 1. 1 Chron. xii. 20. 2. Chief 
over 300,000, under Jehoshaphat (2 
Chron. xvii. 14). 

Adoni-Bezek. (Lord of Bezek, a 
city of Canaan.) Leading the con- 
federated Canaanites and Perizzites, 
he was conquered by Judah and 
Simeon, who cut off his thumbs and 
great toes. Conscience struck, he 
confessed that 70 kings (petty princes) 
had gleaned (marg.) their meat under 
his table, deprived of thumbs and 
great toes: ‘‘As I have done, so 
God hath requited me”’ (Jud. i. 4-7). 
Brought a prisoner to Jerusalem, he 
died there. God pays sinners in 
their own coin (1 Sam. xv. 88). 
Judah was not giving vent to his own 
cruelty, but executing God’s lex 
talionis (Lev. xxiv. 19, Rev. xvi. 6, 
Prov. i. 31). The barbarity of Ca- 
naanite war usages appears in his 
conduct. The history shows that 
Canaan was then parcelled out among 
a number of petty chiefs. 

Adonijah [see ABIATHAR and As- 
saLtom |. =My Lord is Jehovah, or, 
Jah my Father. 1. Fourth son of 
David, by Haggith, born at Hebron. 
Very goodly in looks, like Absalom. 
Foolishly indulged by his father, 
who “had not displeased him at 
any time in saying, Why hast 
thou done so?’ Never crossed 
when young, he naturally expected 
to have his own way when old; 
and took it, to his father’s grief 
in his old age, and to his own de- 
struction. Comp. Prov. xiii. 24, xxii. 
6: “Train up a child in the way he 
should go;” not in the way he would 
go: 1 Kingsi. 6. When David was 
seemingly too old to offer energetic 
resistance, A. as now the eldest son, 
about 35 years old (comp. 2 Sam. iii. 
2-4 with v. 5), Amnon, Chileab, 
and Absalom being dead, claimed the 
throne, in defiance of God’s expressed 
will, and David's oath to Bathsheba 
that Solomon should inherit the 
throne (1 Chron. xxii. 9, 10). Like 
Absalom (2 Sam. xv. 1) he assumed 
regal state, with chariots, horsemen, 
and 50 men to run before him (2 
Kings i., ii.). Nathan the prophet, 
Zadok (Eleazar’s descendant, and so 
of the older line of priesthood), 
Benaiah son of Jehoiada, captain of 
the king’s guard, Shimei and Rei 
(=Shimma, Raddai), David’s own 
brothers, supported Solomon. A. 
was supported by Abiathar, Eli’s 
descendant of Ithamar’s (Aaron’s 
fourth son’s) line, the junior line, 
and Joab who perhaps had a mis- 
giving as to the possibility of 
Solomon’s punishing his murder of 
Abner and Amasa, and a grudge 
towards David for having appointed 
the latter commander in chief in his 
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stead (2 Sam. xix. 13). A. had also 
invited to a feast by the stone 
Zoheleth at En-rogel all the king’s 
sons except Solomon, and the cap- 
tains of the host, the king’s servants, 
ot Judah. <A meeting fora religious 
purpose, suchas that of consecrating 
a king, was usually held near a 
fountain, which En-rogel was. Na- 
than and Bathsheba foiled his plot 
by inducing David to have Solomon 
conducted in procession on the king’s 
mule to Gihon, a spring W. of Jeru- 
salem (2 Chron. xxxii. 30). On his 
being anointed and proclaimed by 
Zadok, all the people hailed him, 
God save the king! A.’s party, sur- 
prised suddenly amidst their feasting, 
typify sinners’ carnal security, from 
which the Lord’s coming suddenly 
shall startle them to their destruction 
(Matt. xxiv. 48, Luke xii. 45, 1 Thess. 
v. 2,3; comp. 1 Kings i. 49). A., at 
the tidings announced by Jonathan, 
Abiathar’s son, fled for sanctuary. to 
the horns of the altar. Solomon 
would have spared him had he shown 
himself ‘fa worthy man.’’ But on 
Davyid’s death he, through the queen 
mother Bathsheba, now exalted to 
special dignity, sought Abishag, 
David’s virgin widow, to be given 
him, a contemplated incest only 
second to that perpetrated by Ab- 
salom, whom he so much resembled, 
and also a connection which was re- 
garded in the East as tantamount to 
a covert claim to the deceased mon- 
arch’s throne. [See ABNER and 
ApsALoM.] Benaiah, by Solomon’s 
command, despatched him. 2. A 
Levite in Jehoshaphat’s reign (2 
Chron. xvii. 8), sent with the princes 
to teach the book of the law through- 
out Judah. 3. Neh. x. 16, called 
Adonikam in Ezra ii. 138, whose 
children were 666 (comp. Rev. xiii. 
18, the numerical mark of the beast), 
viii. 18, Neh. vii. 18, x. 16, but 667 
in vii. 18. 

[See ADonIJAH. ] 

Son of Abda; over the 
tribute for about 47 years under 
David, Solomon, and Rehoboam ; also 
over Solomon’s levy of 30,000 sent by 
ten thousands monthly to cut timber 
in Lebanon (1 Kings iv. 6). Con- 
tracted into ADORAM (2 Sam. xx. 24) 
and HaporAM. Stoned by thepeople 
of Israel when sent by Rebhoboam to 
collect the tribute which had been 
their chief ground of complaint 
against the king (1 Kings xii. 18, 
2 Chron. x. 18). 


Adoni-zedek (lord of righteous- 


ness). An Amorite king of Jerusalem, 
answering to the ancient king of it, 
Melchizedek (king of righteousness); 
one of many proofsthat the Canaanite 
idolatry was an apostasy from the 
primitive truth of God which they 
oncehad. He headed the confederacy 
against Joshua, which the kings of 
Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, and 
Eglonalsojoined. Attacking Gibeon 
for having made peace with Israel, 
they inturn were attacked by Joshua, 
who came by forced march from 
Gilgal to the relief of his ally. 
Routed they fled to Bethhoron, 
thence to Azekah and Makkedah, 
amidst the fearful hailstorm from 
God, followed by the sun’s standing 
still at Joshua’s command. parent 
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forth from their hiding place, a cave 
at Makkedah to the mouth of which 
Joshua had caused great stones to 
be rolled, they had their necks trodden 
down by his captains, and then were 
slain and hung on trees till sunset 
(Deut. xxi. 23), and their bodies were 
buried in the cave. 

Adoption. The taking of one asa 
son who is not so by birth. (I.) 
Natura!. As Pharaoh’s daughter 
adopted Moses; Mordecai Esther ; 
Abraham Eliezer (asa slave is often 
in the East adopted as son) (Gen. xv. 
2, 3); Sarai the son to be born by 
Hagar, whom she gave to her hus- 
band ; Leah and Rachel the children 
to be born of Zilpah and Bilhah, 
their handmaids respectively, whom 
they gave to Jacob their husband. 
The handmaid at the birth brought 
forth the child on the knees of the 
adoptive mother (Gen. xxx. 3); 
an act representative of the complete 
appropriation of the sons as equal in 
rights to those by the legitimate wife. 
Jacob adopted as his own Joseph’s 
two sons, Ephraim and Manasseh, on 
the same footing as Reuben and 
Simeon, his two elder sons (Gen. 
xlvili. 5). Thereby he was able to 
give Joseph his favourite son more 
than his single share, with his 
brothers, of the paternal heritage. 
The tribes thus were 13, only that 
Levi had no land division; or 
Ephraim and Manasseh were regarded 
as two halves making up but one 
whole tribe. In 1 Chron. ii. Machir 
gives his daughter to Hezron of 
Judah; she bare Segub, father of 
Jair. Jair inherited 23 cities of 
Gilead in right of his grandmother. 
Though of Judah by his grandfather, 


he is (Num. xxxii. 41) counted as of | 


Manasseh on account of his inherit- 
ance through his grandmother. So 
Mary, being daughter of Heli, and 
Joseph her husband being adopted 
by him on marrying his daughter, 
an heiress (as appears from her 
going to Bethlehem tu be registered 
in her pregnancy), Joseph is called 
in Luke’s genealogy son of Heli. 

By the Roman law of adoption, which 
required a due legal form, the 
adopted child was entitled to the 
father’s name, possessions, and family 
sacred rights, as his heir at law. The 
father also was entitled to his son’s 
property, and was his absolute owner. 
Gratuitous love was the ground of 
the selection generally. Often a 
slave was adopted as a son. Even 
when not so, the son adopted was 
bought from the natural father. A 
son and heir often adopted brothers, 
admitting them to share his own 
privileges ; this explains beautifully 
John viii. 36, comp. Heb. ii. 11; 
or else the usage alluded to is that 
of the son, on coming into the in- 
heritance, setting free the slaves 
born inthe house. The Jews, though 
not having exactly the same customs, 
were familiar with the Roman usages. 
(II.) National : as God adopted Israel 
(Rom. ix.4; Deut. vii.6; Exod. iv. 22, 
23; Hos. mi. 1); comp. Jer. iii. 19, 
“How shall I put thee among the 
children (Gr. huio-thesia) . . . thou 
shalt call Me, my Father.’’ The won- 
der expressed is, how shall one so long 
estranged from God as Israel has 


The 
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been be restored to the privileges of 
adoption? The answer is, by God’s 
pouring out on them hereafter the 
Spirit of adoption crying to God, 
“Father” (Isa. Lxiii. 16, lxiv. 8; Hos. 
iii. 4,5; Zech. xii. 10). (L11.) Spiritual 
and individual. An act of God’s 
sovereign grace, originating in God’s 
eternal counsel of love (Eph. i. 4, 5; 
Jer. xxxi. 3); actually imparted by 
God’s uniting His people by faith to 
Christ (John i. 12, 138; Rom. viii. 
14-16; Gal. iii. 26, iv. 4, 5). The 
slave once forbidden to say father to 
the master, being adopted, can use 
that endearing appellation as a free 
man. God is thevr Father, because 
Christ’s Father (John xx.17). Sealed 
by the Holy Spirit, the earnest of the 
future inheritance (Eph. i. 13). Pro- 
ducing the filial ery of prayer in all, 
Jew and Gentile alike [see ABBa| 
(Gal. iv. 6); and the fruit of the 
Spirit, conformity to Christ (Rom. 
vili. 29), and renewal in the image 
of our Father (Col. iii. 10). Its 
privileges are God’s special love and 
favour (1 Jobn iii. 1, Eph. v. 1); 
union with God, so perfect hereafter 
that it shall correspond to theineffable 
mutual union of the Father and Son 
(John xvii. 23, 26); access to God 
with filial boldness (Matt. vi. 8, 9; 
Rom. viii. 15, 26, 27), not slavish fear 
such as the law generated (Gul. iv. 
1-7; Johniv. 17,18, v.14); fatherly 
correction (Heb. xii. 5-8) ; provision 
and protection (Matt. vi. 31-33, x. 
29, 30); heavenly inheritance (1 Pet. 
i. 3, 4; Rev. xxi. 7). 

“adoption”? is used for its full 
manifestation in the resurrection of 
the believer with a body like Christ's 
glorious body (Rom. viii. 23). Christ 
was Son even in His humiliation ; but 
He was only “‘ declared [dejinitively, 
Gr.] the Son of God with power by 
the resurrection from the dead’’ 
(Rom. i. 4), “‘ the first begotten from 
the dead” (Rev.i.5). Hence Paul 
refers, ‘Thou art My Son, this day 
have I begotten Thee” (Ps. ii. 7) 
to the day of His resurrection. Not 
that He then first became Son, but 
His sonship was then openly vin- 
dicated by the Father's raising Him 
from the dead (Acts xii. 33). So 
our ‘‘adoption”’ is still waited for, 
in the sense of its open manifestation 
(Rom. viii. 11, 19; 1 John iii. 2). It 
is now a reality, but as yet a hidden 
reality. Our regeneration is now 
true (Tit. iii. 5), but its full glories 
await Christ’s coming to raise His 
saints. The first resurrection shall 
be the saints’ manifested regeneration 
(Matt. xix. 28). They have three 
birthdays: the natural, the spiritual, 
the glorified. Sonship and the first 
resurrection are similarly connected 
(Luke xx. 36, 1 Pet.i.3). By creation 
Adam (Luke iii. 38) and all men 
(Acts xvii. 28, 29) are sons of God; 
by adoption only believers (i Cor. 
xi. 3). The tests are in 1 John iii. 
9; iv. 4,6;-v. 1, 4, 18-21. 


Adoraim. A fortress built by Re- 


hoboam in Judah (2 Chron. xi. 9). 
Probably now Dura, a large village 
on a rising ground W. of Hebron. 

“To kiss the hand with the 
mouth”’ in homage (Job xxxi. 26, 27: 
“Tf T beheld the sun when it shineth, 
or the moon, . . . and my mouth 
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hath kissed my hand’’). The ear- 
liest idolatry, that of the sun, moon, 
and heavenly hosts (Heb. tsaba), 
Sabeanism. Laying the hand on 
the mouth expresses deep reverence 
and submission (Job xl. 4). So 
“*kiss the Son,’”’ 7.e. adore (Ps. ii. 
12). Pourtrayed in the sculptures 
of Persepolis and Thebes. Falling 
down and worshipping prostrate was 
the worship subsequently paid to 
Babylonian idols (Dan. iii. 5, 6). 
In the sense of Divine worship, it is 
due to God only, and was rejected 
by angels and saints when offered to 
them (Luke iv. 8; Acts x. 25, 26; 
Rev. xix. 10, xxii. 9). 


Adrammelech. 1. The idol of the 


Sepharvite colonists of Samaria 
planted by Assyria (2 Kings xvii. 31) 
=burning splendour of the king 
(comp. Molech). The male power 
of the sun; as ANAMMELECH is the 
female, sister deity. Astrology 
characterized the Assyrian idolatry. 
Adrammelech was represented as a 
peacock or a mule; Anammelech 
as a pheasant ora horse. Children 
were burnt in his honour. 2. Son 
and murderer of Sennacherib in 
Nisroch’s temple at Nineveh. He 
and Sharezer his brother escaped to 
Armenia (2 Kings xix. 36, 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 21). Named so from the idol. 


Adramyttium. A seaport in My- 


sia (Acts xxvii. 2). Its gulf is oppo- 
site the isle Lesbos, on the Roman 
route between Troas and the Helles- 
pont, and Pergamos, Ephesus and 
Miletus. The centurion escorting 
Paul took an Adramyttian ship, as 
a vessel going the whole way from 
Palestine to Italy was hard to find, 
and as it would bring them so far on 
their journey towards Rome, and in 
that coast they would be likely to 
find another ship to take them the 
rest of the way. At Myra in Lycia 
accordingly they found an Alexan- 
drian ship bound for Italy. 


Adria. The gulf bounded on the 


KE. by Dalmatia and Albania, and on 
the W. by Italy. It was often 
however understood in a wider 
sense,as by Paul’s almost contem- 
porary geographer, Ptolemy, viz., 
the Mare Superum, including the 
Tonian sea, between Sicily on the 
W., and Greece and Crete on the E., 
and Africa on the S., the ‘‘ Syrtic 
basin ’’ (Acts xxvii. 17). So that 
the Melita of Acts xxviii. need not 
be looked for in the present Adriatic 
gulf, but may be identified with 
Malta. Adria, a town near the Po, 
gave its name. Malta marks the 
division between the Adriatic and 
Tyrrhenian (Mare Inferwm) sea ; 
the Corinthian isthmus divides the 
®gean from the Adriatic. 


Adriel. Son of Barzillai the Meho- 


lathite, to whom Saul gave Merab 
his daughter in marriage, previously 
promised to David (1 Sam. xviii. 19). 
Five sons from this union were of 
the seven slain asa blood satisfac- 
tion to the Gibeonites whose blood 
Saul had, in violation of Israel’s 
covenant (Josh. ix. 15), shed. 2 Sam. 
xxl. 8: “Michal brought up for 
Adriel:”’ viz., Merab the mother 
died young, and her sister brought 
up her five nephews, as if she were 
their own mother. The Jewish 
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targums favour this view. But as 
the Heb. yalad means to bring forth 
or bear children, and Michal seems 
to have had no children (2 Sam. 
vi. 23), perhaps Michal is a tran- 
scriber’s error for Merab. Still the 
term “bare” (marg.) may mark 
how completely Michal, evidently a 
woman of strong affections (1 Sam. 
xix. 11, 12; 2 Sam. iii. 16), acted as 
a true mother to them. 

Adullam. A city in the shephelah, 
or low country between the hill 
country of Judah and the sea; very 
ancient (Gen. xxxviii. 1, 12, 20) ; the 
seat of one of the 31 petty kings 
smitten by Joshua’(xii. 15). Forti- 
fied by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 7). 
Called for its beauty “the glory of 
Israel’’ (Mic. i. 15). Reoccupied 
on the return from Babylon (Neh. 

.xi. 80). The 
limestone cliffs 
of the shephe- 
lah are pierced 
with caves, one 
of which was 
that of Adul- 
Jam, David’s 
resort (1 Sain. 
xxii. 1; 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 18; 1 
Chron. xi. 15). 
Tradition fixes on Khureitun as the 

. site, S. of the wady Urtas, between 
Bethlehem and the Dead Sea. This 
eave on the borders of the Dead Sea 
six miles 8.E. of Bethlehem (his pa- 
rents’ residence) would be more 
likely as the place whence David took 
his parents to Moab close by, than 
the region of the city Adullam in 
the far W. Names of western places 
are sometimes repeated in the Hast. 
David’s usual haunts were in this 
eastern region. The cave’s mouth 
can only be approached on foot across 
the cliff’s edge ; it runs in by a long 
winding narrow passage, with cavi- 
ties on either side; a large chamber 
within, with very "high arches, has 
numerous passages to all directions, 
joined by others at right angles, and 
forming a perplexing labyrinth. The 
air within is dry and pure. David’s 
familiarity with it, asa Bethlehem. 
ite, would naturally lead him to it. 
Lieut. Conder (Palest. Explor.) at 
first tixed on the cave Mogharet Umm 
el Tumaymiyeh, five miles N. of Ayd 
el Mieh ; agreeing with the position 
assigned by Eusebius 10 miles E. of 
Eleutheropolis ; but the cave with 
its damp hot atmosphere is unfit for 
human habitation. In a later report 
Conder, after surveying the ground, 
fixes on Ayd el Mieh (feast of the 
hundved) as the site of the cave and 
city of A., eight miles N.E. of Beit 
Jebrin (Libnah), 10 miles S.W. of 
Tell es Safyeh (Gath), and half way 
between Socoh and Keilah : 500 feet 
above wady Sumt (valley of Elah) ; 
barring the Philistines’ progress up 
this valley to Judah’s corn lands. 
Tombs, wells, terraces, and rock 
fortifications are to be traced. It is 
connected by roads with adjoining 
places, Maresha (El Marash), Jar- 
muth (Yarmuk), and Socoh (Su- 
weikeh), and has a system of caves 
close to its wells still inhabited, or 
used as stables, and large enough 
for all David’s band. On the top of 
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the city hill are two or three caves 
which together could accommodate 
250 men. ‘The darkness, scorpions, 
bats, and flies are against Khureitun 
and Deir Dubban caverns as a resi- 
dence. From Gibeah (Jeba) David 
fled to Nob, thence down the valley 
to Gath (Tell es Safyeh); from 
Gath he returned to Judah. On the 
edge of the country between Philistia 
and Judah, he collected his band 
into Adullam (Ayd el Mieh) ; thence, 
by the prophet’s direction, to the 
hills, a four miles’ march to Hareth, 
still within reach of his own Bethle- 
hem. To the present day the cave 
dwelling peasantry avoid large caves 
such as Khureitun and Umm el 
Tuweimin, and prefer the drier, 
smaller caves, lighted by the sun, 
such as Ayd el Mieh, meaning in 
Arabic “feast of the hundred.”’ 
The expedition of David’s three 
mighty men from Ayd el Mieh to 
Bethlehem would be then 12 leagues, 
not too far for what is described as 
an exploit (2 Sam. xxiii. 13-17, 1 
Chron. xi. 15-19). 

Adultery. A married woman coha- 
biting with a man not her husband. 
The prevalent polygamy in patri- 
archal times rendered it impossible 
to stigmatize as adultery the coha- 
bitation of a married man with an- 
other besides his wife. But as Jesus 
saith, “from the beginning it was 
not 80,” for “He which made male 
and female said; They twain shall 
be one flesh.” So the Samaritan 
Pentateuch reads Gen. ii. 24, as it is 
quoted in Matt. xix. 5. A fallen 
world undergoing a gradual course 
of remedial measures needs ano- 
malies to be preternutted for a time 
(Rom. iii. 25 marg., Acts xvii. 30), 
until it becomes fit for a higher 
stage, in its progress towards its 
finally perfect state. God sanctions 
nothing but perfection; but optim- 
ism is out of place in governing a 
fallen world not yet ripe for it. The 
junction of the two into one flesh 
when sexual intercourse takes place 
with a third is dissolved in its 
original idea. So also the union of 
the believer with Christ is utterly 
incompatible with fornication (1 
Cor. vi. 18-18, vii. 1-13; 1 Tim. iii. 
12). The sanctity of marriage in 

atriarchal times appears from Abra- 
bate? s fear, not that his wife will be 
seduced from him, but that he may 
be killed for her sake. The conduct 
of Pharaoh and Abimelech (Gen. xii., 
xx.), implies the same reverence for 
the sacredness of marriage. Death 
by fire was the penalty of unchastity 

te, xxxvili. 24). nder the. Mo- 
saic law both the guilty parties 
(including those only betrothed, 
unless the woman were a slave) were 
stoned (Deut. xxii, 22-24, Lev. xix. 
20-22). The law of inheritance, 
which would have been set aside by 
doubtful offspring, tended to keep 
up this law as to adultery. But 
when the territorial system of Moses 
fell into desuetude, and Gentile 
example corrupted the Jews, whilst 
the law nominally remained it prac- 
tically became a dead letter. The 
Pharisees’ object in bringing the 
adulterous woman (John viii.) before 
Christ was to put Him in a dilemma 
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between declaring for reviving an 
obsolete penalty, or else sanctioning 
an infraction of the law. In Matt. 
v. 32 He condemns their usage of 
divorce except in the case of fornica- 
tion. In Matt. i 19, Joseph ‘ not 
willing to make [the Virgin} a public 
example [ paradeigmatisai ]_ was 
minded to put her away privily”’ ; 
1.e., he did not intend to bring her 
before the local Sanhedrim, but pri- 
vately to repudiate her. The trial 
by the waters of jealousy described 
in Num, v. 11-29 was meant to 
restrain oriental impulses of jealousy 
within reasonable bounds. The 
trial by “red water”’ in Africa is 
very different, amidst seeming resem- 
blances. The Israelite ingredients 
were harmless ; the African, poison- 
ous. The visitation, if the woman 
was guilty, was from God direct; 
the innocent escaped: whereas 
many an innocent African perishes 
by the poison. No, instance is re- 
corded in Scripture; so that the 
terror of it seems to have operated 
either to restrain from guilt, or to 
lead the guilty to confess it without 
recourse to the ordeal. 

The union of God and His one church, 
in His everlasting purpose, is the 
archetype and foundation on which 
rests the union of man and wife 
(Eph. v. 22-33). [See Apam.] As he 
(ish) gave Eve (isha) his name, sig- 
nifying her formation from him, so 
Christ gives a new name to the 
church (Rev. ii. 17, iii. 12). As He 
is the true Solomon (Prince of 
peace), so she the Shulamite (S. of 
Sol. vi. 13). Hence idolatry, covet- 
ousness, and rw are adultery 
spiritually (Jer. iii.6, 8, 9; Ezek. xvi. 
82; Hos. 1, ii., iti.; Bev. ii. 22). 
An apostate church, the daughter of 
Jerusalem becoming the daughter of 
Babylon, is an adulteress (Isa. i. 21; 
Ezek. xxiii. 4, 7,37). So Jesus calls 
the Jews ‘‘an adulterous genera- 
tion’ (Matt. xii. 89). The woman 
in Rev. xii., represented as clothed 
with the Sun (of righteousness), 
and crowned with the 12 stars (7.e. 
the 12 patriarchs of the O. T. and 
the 12 apostles of N. T.), and per- 
secuted by the dragon, in Rev. xvii., 
excites the wonder of John, because 
of her transformation into a scarlet 
arrayed ‘‘ mother of harlots,” with 
a cup full of abominations, riding 
upon a ‘scarlet coloured beast ’’; 
but the ten horned beast finally turns 
upon her, ‘‘ makes her naked, eats 
her flesh, and burns her with fire.” 
The once faithful church has ceased 
to be persecuted by conforming to 
the godless world and resting upon 
it. But the Divine principle is, 
when the church apostatizes from 
God to intrigue with the world, the 
world, the instrument of her sin, 
shall at last be the instrument of her 
punishment. Comp. as to Israel 
(Aholah), and Judah (Aholibah), 
Ezek. xxiii. The principle is being 
illustrated in the church of Rome 
before our eyes. Let all professing 
churches beware of spiritual adultery, 
as they would escape its penalty. 

Adummim (Josh. xv. 7, xviii. 17)= 
the red pass, or “pass of the red 
men,” the aboriginal inhabitants ; 
on the border between Benjamin 
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a Pat. 8) also Divine jastice 
Late xf. KB, 39) 
zA wocate (pa nacleie); one who 


pleads amovher's cAVsa, erkor rts, COm-~ 
Fnrts, prays Tor another. The wed 
Spire Woha xie. 16, x0. 26, xvi. 7); | 
oe ach oar A. V. always translates | 
“Qe rr ” when app hed to | 
Hi mm, and “A.” when to 
Q Joh ii » Bat all the Saeas | 
tacladed im the word apply both + to | 
the Holy Ghost and to C “hrist. For 
# Christ imtercedes with God jor 
was above, the Holy Spirit does so ix 
ws below; comp. Rom. wii. 26, 34 
with Heb wi. 23. The Holy Spin, 
tesnfying of Christ within us, an- 
swers, as oar A. before oar con- 
sciences, the law's demands; He, as 


the Sgurt of prayer and adoption, im- 
qmires im ws prayers which words 


If the Holy 


“another Com- 


eammet fally utter, 
Spit be named 
forter” by Jesas, yet He implies that 
Himself also is So, a3 i the 
Holy Spint is His Spirit; absent in 
body, He is sill present by His 
Spintt (Joha xiv. 16, 18). Tertallas 
(Acts xxiv.) is a sample of the 
advorates wsnally employed by 
chents in the Roman provinces. 
ytie, healed at Lydda 
by Peter (Acts ix. 33, 34). 

non. rset Salim, = a cues 
baptized (John mm. > 
comp. i. 28), W. of Jordan. The 
mame (=sprincs) implies “ there was 
mach water there.” Robinson found 


Jerome mdecd derives | 


Agag (jiery one; Arabic 


& Salim EB. of Nabulus, or Shechem, 
with tee copious Springs: comp. 
Gen. xxx. 18. This would — 
BR. w be far W. of Jordan; 
agrees with this that, had it ee 
neor Jordan, John would scarcely 
have remarked that “mach water” 
was there: bat if far from the 
river, it explains how the plentiful 
water at 2H. 
was comrenient | 
for- is 
There & ax 
Ainun still | 
er Nableos, = 


with many BS 
beaatifal£ 
and § 


wady Farah. 
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wady Farah stream, between Salim 
and Aiman, was John’s 2. The 
Palestine explorer, Lieut. Conder, 
confirms this; moreover, this would 
explain John iv. 4 “Jesus must 
needs go through Samaria; . . . 
one soweth and another reapeth,” ete. 
(ver.37,38.) John Baptist, the fore- 
ranner, prepared the way im Sa- 
mara; Jesus and His disciples must 
meeds follow up by preaching the 
gospel there. 
(from Heb. ’agad, “ he 
loved”). A Christian prophet (Acts 
ix. 28, xxi. 10). He came from 
Jndwa to Antioch while Paul and 
Barnabas were there, and foretold 
the famine which occurred the next 
year in Palestine (for a Jew would 
mean the Jewish world, by “through- 
oat all the world”). Josephus re- 
cords that Helena, queen of Adia- 
bene, a proselyte then at Jerusalem, 
imported provisions from Egypt and 
Cypras, wherewith she saved many 
from starvation. The famine was in 
the procaratorship of Cuspius Fadus 
and Tiberias Alexander, a.p. 44, 
and lasted four years. In the wider 
sense of “the world,” as the pro- 
hecy fixes on no year, bat * in the 
ys of Clandius Gasar,” it may in- 
clade other famines elsewhere in his 
reign, one in Greece, two in Rome. 
= burn). 
A common title of the Amalekite 
kings; as Pharaoh of the Egyptian. 
Num. xxiv. 7 infplies their greatness 
at that time. Saul’s sparing the 
A. of his time (1 Sam. xv. 32) con- 
trary to God's command, both then 
and from the first (Exod. xvi. 14, 
Deut. xxv. 17-19), because of Ama- 
lek’s having intercepted Israel in the 


desert, so as to defeat the purpose 
of God Himself concerning His peo- 


ple, entailed on Saul loss of his 
throne and life. A. came to Samuel 
By Sdelmeately * (rather contentedly, 
ceapen confident of his life 
bein But Samuel exe- 
cated et retributive justice (as in the 
“— of Adonibezek, Jud. i.), hew- 
ing him to pieces, "and so making 
his mother childless, as he had made 
other women childless by hewing 
their sons to pieces (in consonance 
with his fiery character, as A. 
means). is retribution in kind 
explains the unusual mode of execu- 
tion. Haman the Agagite (Esth. iii. 
1-10, viii. 3-5) was thought by the 
Jews his descendant, whence sprung 
his hatred to their race. 


— Heb. kadkod, from kadad, 


to pe tag The “ windows” being 
is gem (Isa. liv. 12) implies 
transparency. Gesenius thinks the 
ruby or carbuncle is meant. It was 
imported from Syria to Tyre (Ezek. 
xxvii. 16). Heb. Sheba (fom heba 
whence it came to Tyre), Exod. 
xxvii. 19, XXxix. 12, is rightly trans- 
lated “agate,” a semi nt 


AGE 


God's grand scheme of redemption 
(ation) (Eph. ii. 7, iii. 5). The peo- 
ple living in the age. There is the 
patriarchal age; the Mosaic age or 
dispensation ; the Christian age, in 
which “ the kingdom of God cometh 
without observation ”’ (and evil pre- 
dominates outwardly) ; and the fu- 
ture manifested millennial kingdom: 
the two latter together forming “the 
world (Gr. age) to come,” in con- 
trast to “this present evil worl 
(age) (Eph. i. 21, Gal. i, 4). The 
Gr. for the physical ‘ “world” is 
kosmos, distinct from aion, the 
ethical world or “‘age”’ (Heb. vi. 5). 
If the 1260 prophetical days of the 
papal antichrist be years, and be- 
gin at a.p. 754, when his temporal. 
— began by Pepin’s grant of 
venna, the Lombard kingdom, and 
Rome to Stephen II., the beginning 
of the millennial age would be a.p. 
2014. But figures have in Scripture 
a mystical meaning as well as a 
literal; faith must wait till the 
Father reveals fully “the times and 
seasons which He hath put in His 
own power” (Acts i. 7). Messiah is 
the Lord by whom and for whom all 
these ages, or vast cycles of time, 
have existed and do exist (Heb. i. 2), 
“through whom He made the ages” 
(Gr.) (Isa. xxvi. 4), “the Rock of 
ages” (Ps. exlv. 13). “ This age” 
(Gr. for “ world ’’) is underthe prince 
of darkness, the god of this world 
(Gr. “age’’) so far as most men are 
concerned (Eph. ii. 2, Luke xvi. 8, 
Matt. xiii. 22, 2 Cor. iv. 4). “The 
world” when representing the Gr. 
» (aion) means not the mate- 
rial “world” (Gr. kosmos), but the 
age in its relation to God or to Satan. 
Continuance is the prominent 
thousht; so “the ages of ages,” 
expressing continuous successton of 
vast cycles, stands for eternity; 
e A .» Messiah’s kingdom (Rev. xi. 15), 
the torment of the lost (xiv. 11). 


<= (Old). The reward of filial obe- 
ie’ 


mee, according to the fifth com- 
mandment; remarkably illustrated 
in the great permanence of the Chi- 
nese empire; wherein regard for 
parents and ancestors is so great 
that it has degenerated into super- 
stition. Patriarchal times and patri- 
archal governments have most main- 
tained respect for the old. The 
Egyptians followed the primeval 
law, which Moses embodies in Lev. 
xix. 82: “ Thou shalt rise up before 
the h head, and honour the face 
of the old man, and fear thy God.” 
Their experience made them to be re- 
garded as ee of knowledge 
(Job xv. 10); gave their 
opinion first (xxxii. os. A full 
was the reward of piety (v. ; 
Gen. xv. 15) ; ; premature death was 
a temporal judgment for sin (1 Sam. 
ii. 32); y -Capiritunlly, and as a ta.ing 
rom the evil to come. it was 


of pegs om Jeroboam’s son, 1 erg 

xiv., Wii. 1). ; 
nium, when there shall be a pose 
with Israel for 


times) shall be the 
and 
any poarch 
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Zech. viii. 4). The rulers under 
Moses required age as a qualitica- 
tion; hence they and those of the 
N. T. church are called elders (pres- 
byters), till the word became a term 
of office, and not necessarily of age. 
Disobedience to parents and disre- 
spect to seniors and “ dignities ”’ 
(Jude 8, 2 Pet. ii. 10) are foretold 
characteristics of the last apostate 
age (2 Tim. iii. 2-4, Rom. i. 30). 
Agee. 2 Sam. xxiii. 11. 

ony. (Gr. conflict in wrestling ; 

guratively, a struggle with intense 
trials.) Used only in Luke xxii. 44. 
Jesus’ agony in Gethsemane, ‘so 
that His sweat was as it were great 
clotted drops of blood” (thromboi), 
viz., blood mixing with the ordinary 
watery perspiration, medically 
termed diapedesis, resulting from 
agitation of the nervous system, 
turning the blood out of its natural 
course, and forcing the red particles 
into the skin excretories. The death 
of Charles IX. of France was at- 
tended with it. Many similar cases 
are recorded, as the bloody sweat of 
a Florentine youth, condemned to 
death unjustly by Sixtus V. (De 
Thou Ixxxii. 4: 44.) Comp. Heb. v. 
7,8; Matt. xxvi. 36-46 ; Mark xiv. 
32-42. Hach complements the other, 
so that the full account is to be had 
only from all compared together. 
Luke alone records the bloody sweat 
and the appearance of an angel from 
heaven strengthening Him, Matthew 
and Mark the change in His counte- 
nance and manner, and His complaint 
of overwhelming soul sorrows even 
unto death, and His repetition of the 
same prayer. The powers of dark- 
ness then returning with double 
force, after Satan’s defeat in the 
temptation (Luke iv. 18, “for a 
season,’ Gr. ‘‘wntil the season,” 
viz. in Gethsemane, Luke xxii. 53), 
the prospect of the darkness on Cal- 
vary, when He was to experience a 
horror never known before, the 
hiding of the Father’s countenance, 
the climax of His vicarious suffer- 
ings for our sins, which wrung from 
Him the “ Eli Eli lama sabacthani,”’ 
apparently caused His agonizing, 
hol , instinctive shrinking from such 
acup. Sin which He bated was to 
be girt fast to Him, though there 
was none in Him; and this, without 
the consolation which martyrs have, 
the Father’s and the Saviour’s pre- 
sence. He must tread the winepress 
of God’s wrath against us alone. 
‘Hence the greater shrinking from 
His cup than that of martyrs from 
their cup (John xii. 27; Luke xii. 
49, 50). The cup was not the then 
pressing agony; for in John xviii. 
11 He speaks of it as still future. 
There is a beautiful progression in 
the subjecting of His will to the 
Father's: ‘“O My Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from Me, 
nevertheless not as I will, but as 
Thou wilt”? (Matt. xxvi. 89) : “Abba, 
Father, all things are possible wnto 
Thee,” (lest His previous 1F should 
harbour a doubt of the Father's 
power) ‘‘take away this cup from Me, 
nevertheless not what I will but 
what Thou wilt’? (Mark xiv. 36): 
“Father, if Thou be willing” (mark- 
ing His realizing the Father’s will as 
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defining the true limits of possi- 
bility), ‘‘remove this cup from Me, 
nevertheless not My will, but Thine 
be done” (Luke xxi. 42): “‘Oh My 
Father, if [rather since] this cup may 
[ean not pass away from Me except 
drink it, [now recognising that it is 
not the Father’s will to take the cup 
away], Thy will be done”’ (Matt. xxvi. 
42): lastly, the language of final 
triumph of faith over the sinless in- 
firmity of His flesh, “The cup 
which My Father hath given Me 
shall I not drink it ?”’ (John xviii. 11.) 
ra age pattern for us (Isa. 1. 
10). 


Agriculture. Whilst the patriarchs 


were in Canaan, they led a pastoral 
life, and little attended to tillage; 
Isaac and Jacob indeed tilled at 


PLOUGH: 


times (Gen. xxvi. 12, xxxvii. 7), but 
the herdmen strove with Isaac for 
his wells not for his crops. The 
wealth of Gerar and Shechem was 
chiefly pastoral (chap. xx. 14, xxxiv. 
28). The recurrence of famines and 
intercourse with Egypt taught the 
Canaanites subsequently to attend 
more to tillage, so that by the time 
of the spies who brought samples of 
the land’s produce from Eshcol 
much progress had been made (Deut. 
viii. 8, Num. xiii. 23). Providence 
happily arranged it so that Israel, 
whilst yet a family, was kept by the 
pastoral life from blending with 
and settling among idolaters around. 
In Egypt the native prejudice 
against shepherds kept them se- 
parate in Goshen (Gen. xlvii. 4-6, 
xlvi. 34). But there they unlearned 
the exclusively pastoral life and 
learned husbandry (Deut. xi. 10), 
whilst the deserts beyond supplied 
pasture for their cattle (1 Chron. vii. 
21). On the other hand, when they 
became a nation, occupying Canaan, 
their agriculture learned in Egypt 
made them a self subsisting nation, 
independent of external supplies, and 
so less open to external corrupting 
influences. Agriculture was the basis 
of the Mosaic commonwealth; it 
checked the tendency to the roving 
habits of nomad tribes, gave’ each 
man a stake in the soil by the law of 
inalienable inheritances, and made a 
numerous offspring profitable as to 
the culture of the land. God claimed 
the lordship of the soil (Lev. xxv. 
23), so that each held by a Divine 
tenure ; subject to the tithe, a quit 
rent to the theocratic head land- 
lord, also subject to the sabbatical 
year. Accpmulation of debt was 
obviated by prohibiting interest on 
principal lent to fellow citizens (Lev. 
xxv. 8-16, 23-37). Every seventh, 
sabbatic year, or the year of jubilee, 
every 50th year, lands alienated for 
a time reverted to the original 
owner. Comp. Isaiah’s ‘‘ woe” to 
them who “‘add field to field,” clear- 
ing away families (1 Kiugs xxi.) to 
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absorb all, as Ahab,did to Naboth. 
Houses in towns, if not redeemed in 
a year, were alienated for ever ; thus 
land property had an advantage over 
city property, an inducement to cul- 
tivate and reside on one’s own land. 
The husband of an heiress passed b 
adoption into the family into whic 
he married, so as not to alienate the 
land. The condition of military ser- 
vice was attached to the land, but 
with merciful qualifications (Deut. 
xx.); thus a national yeomanry of 
infantry, officered by its own here- 
ditary chiefs, was secured. Horses 
were forbidden to be multiplied 
(Deut. xvii. 16). Purificatory rites for 
a day after warfare were required 
Num. xix. 16, xxxi. 19). These 
regulations, and that of attendance 
thrice a year at Jerusalem for the 
great feasts, discouraged the appetite 
for war. 


The soil is fertile still, wherever in- 


dustry is secure. The MHauran 
(Perwa) is highly reputed for pro- 
ductiveness. The soil of Gaza is 
dark and rich, though light, and re- 
tains rain; olives abound in it. The 
Israelites cleared aray most of the 
wood which they found in Canaan 
(Josh. xvii. 18), aid seem to have had 
a scanty supply, as they imported 
but little; comp. such extreme ex- 
pedients for getting wood for sacri- 
fice as in 1 Sam. vi. 14, 2 Sam. xxiv. 
22, 1 Kings xix. 21; dung and hay 
fuel heated their ovens (Kzek. iv. 12, 
15; Matt. vi. 30). The water sup- 
ply was from rain, and rills from 
the hills, and the river Jordan, 
whereas Egypt depended solely on 
the Nile overflow. Irrigation was 
effected by ducts from cisterns inthe 
rocky sub-surface. The country had 
thus expansive resources for an 
enlarging population. When the 
people were few, as they are now, 
the valleys sufficed to till for food ; 
when many, the more difficult cul- 
ture of the hills was resorted to and 

ielded abundance. The rich red 
oe of the valleys placed on the 
sides of the hills would form fertile 
terraces sufficient for a large popula- 
tion, if only there were good govern- 
ment. The lightness of husbandry 
work in the plains set them free for 
watering the soil, and terracing the 
hills by low stone walls across their 
face, one above another, arresting 
the soil washed down by the rains, 
and affording a series of levels for 
the husbandman. The rain is chiefly 
in the autumn and winter, Novem- 
ber and December, rare after March, 
almost never as late as May. It 
often is partial. A drought earlier 
or later is not so bad, but just three 
months before harvest is fatal (Amos 
iv. 7,8). The crop depended for its 
amount on timely rain. The “early” 
rain (Prov. xvi. 15, Jas. v. 7) Fell 
from about the September equinox 
to sowing time in November or De- 
cember, to revive the parched soil 
that the seed might germinate. The 
“latter rain’? in February and 
March ripened the crop for harvest. 
A typical pledge that, as there has 
been the early outpouring of the 
Spirit at pentecost, so there shall be 
a latter outpouring previous to the 
great harvest of Jsrael and the Gen- 
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tile nations (Zech. xii. 10; Joel ii. 
23, 28-32). Wheat, barley, and rye 
(and millet rarely) were their cereals. 
The barley harvest was earlier than 
the wheat. With the undes'gned 
propriety that marks truth, Exod. ix. 
31, 32 records that by the plague of 
hail “‘the flax and the barley wee 
smitten, for the barley was in the 
ear, and the flax was bolled [i.e. 
in blossom], but the wheat and the 
rye were not smitten, for they were 
not grown up.” Accordingly, at the 
passover (just after the time of the 
hail) the barley was just fit for the 
sickle, and the wave sheaf was 
offered ; and not till pentecost feast, 
50 days after, the wheat was ripe 
for cutting, and the firstfruit loaves 
were offered. The vine, olive, and 
fig abounded; and traces every- 
where remain of former wine and 
olive presses. Cummin (including 
the black “ fitches,’’ Isa. xxviii. 27), 
peas, beans, lentiles, lettuce, endive, 
leek, garlic, onion, melon, cucumber, 
and cabbage also were cultivated. 
The passover in the month Nisan 
answered to the green stage of pro- 
duce; the feast of weeks in Sivan 
to the ripe; and the feast of taber- 
nacles in Tisri to the harvest home 
or ingathered. A month (Veader) 
was often intercalated before Nisan, 
to obviate the inaccuracy of their 
non-astronomical reckoning. Thus 
the six months from Tisri to Nisan 
was occupied with cultivation, the 
six months from Nisan to Tisri with 
gathering fruits. The season of 
rains from Tisri equinox to Nisan is 
pretty continuous, but is more de- 
cidedly marked at the beginning (the 
early rain) and the end (the latter 
rain). Rain in harvest was unknown 
(Prov. xxvi. 1). The plough was light, 
and drawn by one yoke. Fallows were 
cleared of stones and thorns early in 
the year (Jer. iv. 83, Hos. x. 12, Isa. 
vy. 2). To sow among thorns was 
deemed bad husbandry (Job v. 5; 
Prov. xxiv. 30, 31). Seed was scat- 
tered broadcast, as in the parable of 
the sower (Matt. xiii. 38-8), and 
ploughed in afterwards, the stubble 
of the previous crop becoming 
manure by decay. ‘The seed was 
trodden in by cattle in irrigated 
lands (Deut. xi. 10, Isa. xxxii. 20). 
Hoeing and weeding were seldom 
needed in their fine tilth. Seventy 
days sufficed between sowing barley 
and the wave sheaf offering from the 
ripe grain at passover. Oxen were 
urged on with a spearlike goad (Jud. 
iii. 31). Boaz slept on the threshing- 
floor, a circular high spot, of hard 
ground, 80 or 90 feet in diameter, ex- 
posed to the wind for winnowing, 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 16-18) to watch against 
depredations (Ruth iii. 4-7). Sowing 
divers seed in a field was forbidden 
(Deut. xxii. 9), to mark God is not 
the author of confusion, there is no 
transmutation of species, such as 
modern sceptical naturalists imagine. 
Oxen unmuzzled (Det. xxv. 4) five 
abreast trod out the corn on the 
floor, to separate the grain from chaff 
and straw; flails were used for 
small quantities and lighter grain 
a xxvili. 27). A threshing sledge 
a Isa. xli. 15) was also ern- 
ployed, probably like the Egyptian 
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still in use, a stage with three rollers 
ridged with iron, which cut the straw 


THRESHING SLEDGE, 


for fodder, whilst crushing out the 
grain. The shovel and fan winnowed 
the corn afterwards by help of the 
evening breeze (Ruth iii. 2, Isa, xxx. 
24); lastly, it was shaken in a sieve. 
Amos ix. 9, Ps. Ixxxiii. 10, and 
2 Kings ix. 87 prove the use of 
animal manure. The poor man’s 
claim was remembered, the self sown 
produce of the seventh year being his 
perquisite (Lev. xxv. 1-7): hereby 
the Israelites’ faith was tested; 
national apostasy produced gradual 
neglect of this compassionate law, 
and was punished by retribution in 
kind (Ley. xxvi. 34, 35); after the 
captivity it was revived. The glean- 
ings, the corners of the field, and 
the forgotten sheaf and remaining 
grapes and olives, were also the poor 
man’s right; and perhaps a second 
tithe every third year (Lev. xix. 9, 10; 
Deut. xiv. 28, xxvi. 12; Amos iv. 4). 
The fruit of newly planted trees was 
not to be eaten for the first three 
years, in the fourth it was holy as 
firstfruits, and on the fifth eaten 
commonly. 


Agrippa. [See Hrrop.] 
Agur. From agar, 


‘to collect.” 
“The collector,’ asymbolical name, 
like Ecclesiastes, ‘ the preacher”’ or 
“assembler.’”’ Son of Jakeh (obedi- 
ence) ; author of inspired counsels to 
Ithiel and Ucal (Prov. xxx.). Called 
“the prophecy;” rather ‘‘the 
weighty utterance” (Heb. wassa), 
“burden.” Hitzig imaginatively 
makes him son of the queen of 
Massa, and brother of Lemuel. An 
unknown Hebrew collector of the 
wise sayings in Prov. xxx., and pos- 
sibly as Ewald thinks in xxxi. 1-9; 
the three sections of this portion are 
mutually similar in style. Lemuel 
=“ devoted to God” is probably an 
ideal name. The rabbins, according 
to Rashiand Jerome, interpreted the 
name as symbolising Solomon the 
Koheleth. (See Eccrestasves. } 


’ 


Ahab. 1. Son of Omri; seventh king 


of the northern kingdom of Israel, 
second of his dynasty; reigned 28 
years, from 919 to 897 B.c. Having 
occasional good impulses (1 Kings 
xxi. 27), bat weak and misled by his 
bad wife Jezebel, daughter of ‘th. 
baal, king of Zidon, i.e. Phoenicia in 
general. The T'yrian historians, Dius 
and Menander, mention Hithobalus 
as priest of Ashtoreth. Having mur- 
dered Pheles, he became king of 
Tyre. Menander mentions a drought 
in Phosnicia; comp. 1 Kings xvii. 
He makes him sixth king after Hiram 
of re, the interval being 50 years, 
an 

would be exactly contemporary with 
A. (Josephus ec. Apion, i. 18.) A. 

under Jezebel’s influence, introduced 
the impure worship of the sun-god 


ithobalus’ reign 82; thus he |” 
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Baal, adding other gods besides Je- 
hovah, a violation of the first com- 
mandment, an awful addition to 
Jeroboam’s sin of the golden calves, 
which at Dan and Bethel (like 
Aaron’s calves) were designed (for 
state policy) as images of the one 
true God, in violation of the second 
commandment ; comp. 2 Kings xvii. 
9: “the children of Israel did secretly 
things [ Heb.conered words] that were 
not right [ Heb. so} against the Lord,” 
i.e., veiled their real idolatry with 
flimsy pretexts, asthe church of Rome 
doesin its image veneration. The close 
relation of the northern kingdom 
with Tyre in David’s and Solomon’s 
time, and the temporal advantage of 
commercial intercourse with that 
great mart of the nations, led to an 
intimacy which, as too often happens 
in amalgamation between the church 
and the world, ended in Pheenicia 
seducing Israel to Baal and Astarte, 
instead of Israel drawing Pheenicia to 
Jehovah; comp. 2 Cor. vi. 14-18. 
A. built an altar and temple to Baal 
in Samaria, and “made a grove,” 
i.e, asacred symbolic tree (asheerah),. 
the symbol of Ashtoreth (the idol to 
whom his wife’s father was priest), 
the moon-goddess, female of Baal; 
else Venus, the Assyrian Ishtar (our 
“star’’). Jehovah worship was 
scarcely tolerated; but the public 
mind seems to have beenina halting 
state of indecision between the two, 
Jehovah and Baal, excepting 7000: 
alone who resolutely rejected the 
idol; or they thought to form a com- 
promise by uniting the worship of 
Baal with that of Jehovah. Comp. 
Hos. ii. 16, Amos y. 25-27, 1 Kings 
xviii., xix. Jezebel cut off Jehovah’s 
prophets, except 100 saved by Oba- 
diah. So prevalent was idolatry that 
Baal had 450 prophets, and Asherah 
(‘the groves’’) had 400, whom 
Jezebel entertained at her own table. 
God chastised Israel with drought 
and famine, in answer to Elijah’s 
rayer which he offered in jealousy 
or the honour of God, and in desire 
for the repentance of his people 
(1 Kings xvii.; Jas. v.17, 18). When 
softened by the visitation, the people 
were ripe for the issue to which 
Elijah put the conflicting claims of 
Teh went and Baal at Carmel, and on 
the fire from heaven consuming the 
prophet’s sacrifice, fell on their 
faces and exclaimed with one voice, 
“Jehovah, He is the God; Je- 
hovah, He is the God.’ Baal’s 
rophets were slain at the brook 

ishon, and the national judgment,. 
through Elijah’s prayers, was with- 
drawn, upon the nation’s repentance. 
A. reported all to Jezebel, and she 
threatened immediate death to Elijah. 
A. was pre-eminent for luxurious 
tastes; his elaborately ornamented 
ivory palace (1 Kings xxii. 89, Amos 
ii. 15), the many cities he built or 
restored, as Jericho (then belonging 
to Israel, not Judah) in defiance 
of Joshua’s curse (1 Kings xvi. 34),. 
his palace and park at Jezreel (now 
Zerin), in the plain of HEsdraelon, 
his beautiful residence whilst Sa- 
maria was the capital, all show his 
magnificence. But much would have 
more, and his coveting Naboth’s 
vineyard to add to his gardens led to 
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an awful display of Jezebel’s unscru- 
pulous wickedness and his selfish 
weakness. “ Dost thow now govern the 
kingdom of Israel? . . . J will give 
thee the vineyard.”’ By false witness 
suborned at her direction, Naboth 
and his sons (after he had refused to 
sell his inheritance to A., Lev. xxv. 
23) were stoned; and A. at Jezebel’s 
bidding went down to take possession 
(1 Kings xxi., 2 Kings ix.26). This was 
the turning point whereat his doom 
was sealed. Elijah with awful majesty 
denounces his sentence, ‘‘in the place 
where dogs licked Naboth’s blood, 
shall dogs lick thine” (fulfilled to the 
letter on Joram his offspring, 2 Kings 
ix., primarily also on Ahab himself, 
but not “‘in the place” where Naboth’s 
blood was shed); whilst the king ab- 
jectly cowers before him with the ery, 
’ “Hast thou found me, O mine ene- 
my?” All his male posterity were to 
be cut off, as Jeroboam’s and Baasha’s, 
thetwo previous dynasties, successive- 
ly had been [see Et1gau]. Execution 
was stayed owing to A.’s partial and 
temporary repentance ; for he seems 
to have been capable of serious im- 
pressions at times (1 Kings xx. 43); 
so exceedingly gracious is God at the 
first dawning of sorrow for sin. 
A. fought three campaigns against 
Benhadad II., king of Damascus. 
The arrogance of the Syrian king, 
who besieged Samaria, not content 
with the claim to A.’s silver, 
gold, wives, and children being con- 
ceded, but also threatening to send 
his servants to search the Israel- 
ite houses for every pleasant thing, 
brought on him God’s_ wrath. 
A prophet told A. that Jehovah 
should deliver to him by the young 
men of the princes of the provinces 
(comp. 1 Cor. i. 27-29) the Syrian 
multitude of which Benhadad 
vaunted, “‘ The gods do so to me and 
more also, if the dust of Samaria 
shall suffice for‘handfuls for all the 
people that follow me” (1 Kings xx.). 
“ Drinking himself drunk’’ with his 
82 vassal princes, he and his force 
were utterly routed. Comp. for the 
spiritual application 1 Thess v. 2-8. 
Again Benhadad, according to the 
revalent idea of local gods, thinking 
Sieh a god of the hills (His tem- 
ple being on mount Zion and Samaria 
being on a hill) and not of the plains, 
ventured a battle on the plains at 
Aphek, E. of Jordan, with an army 
equal to his previous one. He was 
defeated and taken prisoner, but re- 
leased, on condition of restoring to 
A.all the cities of Israel which he 
held, and making streets for A. in 
Damascus, as his father had made in 
Samaria (7.e. of assigning an Israel- 
ites’ quarter in Damascus, where 
their judges should have paramount 
authority, for the benefit of Israel- 
ites resident there for commerce and 
political objects). A prophet invested 
with the Divine commission (“in the 
word of the Lord”: Hag. i. 13) re- 
quested his neighbour to smite him; 
refusing, he was slain by a lion. 
Another, at his request, smote and 
wounded him. By this symbolic act, 
and bya parable of his having suffered 
an enemy committed to him to ey. 
the Sera intimated that A.’s life 
should pay the forfeit of his having 
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suffered to escape with life one ap- 
pointed by God to destruction. This 
disobedience, like Saul’s in the case 
of Amalek, owing to his preferring 
his own will to God’s, coupled with 
his treacherous and covetous murder 
of Naboth, brought on him his doom 
in his third campaign against Ben- 
hadad_ three years subsequently. 
With Jehoshaphat, in spite of the 
prophet Micaiah’s warning, and urged 
on by an evil spirit in the false pro- 
phets, he tried to recover Ramoth 
Gilead (1 Kings xxii.). Benhadad’s 
chief aim was to slay A., probably 
from personal hostility owing to the 
gratuitousness of the attack. Con- 
science made A. a coward, and self- 
ishness made him reckless of his 
professed friendship to Jehoshaphat. 
Comp. 2 Chron. xviii. 2: feasting 
and a display of hospitality often 
seduce the godly. So he disguised 
himself, and urged his friend to wear 
the royal robes. The same Benhadad 
whom duty to God ought to have 
led him to execute as a blasphemer, 
drunkard, and murderer, was in re- 
tribution made the instrument of his 
own destruction (1 Kings xx. 10, 16, 
42). That false friendship which the 
godly king of Judah ought never to 
have formed (2 Chron. xix. 2, 1 Cor. 
xv. 33) would have cost. him his life 
but for God’s interposition (2 Chron. 
xviii. 31) ‘moving them to depart from 
him.” A.’s treachery did not secure 
his escape, an arrow “‘at a venture” 
humanly speaking, but guided by God 
really, wounded him fatally; and the 
dogs licked up his blood, according 
to the Lord’s word of which Joram’s 
case in 2 Kings ix. 25 was a 
literal fulfilment (1 Kings xxi. 19), 
on the very spot, whilst his chariot 
and armour were being washed (1 
Kings xxii. 38). The Assyrian Black 
Obelisk -mentions ‘‘ A. of Jezreel,” 
his ordinary residence, and that he 
furnished the contederacy, including 
Benhadad, against Assyria 10,000 
footmen and 2000 chariots, and that 
they were defeated. At first sight 
this seemingly contradicts Scripture, 
which makes Benhadad A.’s enemy. 
But an interval of peace of three 
years occurred between A.’s two 
Syrian wars (1 Kings xxii. 1). In 
it A. doubtless allied himself to Ben- 
hadad against the Assyrians. Fear 
of them was probably among his 
reasons for granting Benhadad easy 
terms when in his power (xx. 34). 
When the Assyrians came in the 
interval that followed, A. was con- 
federate with Benhadad. Hence 
arose his exasperation at the terms 
granted to Benhadad, whereby he 
gained life and liberty, being violated 
in disregard of honour and gratitude 
(xxii. 3). The Moabite stone men- 
tions Omri’s son; ‘‘ He also said, I 
will oppress Moab,” confirming Scrip- 
ture that it was not till after Ahah’s 
death that Moab rebelled (2 Kings 
i. 1; iii. 4,5). [See Dison. ] 

2. Afalse prophet who deceived with 
flattering prophecies of an imme- 
diate return the Jews in Babylon, 
and was burnt to death by Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Jer. xxix. 21, 22). The 
names of him and Zedekiah, his 
fellow deceiver, were doomed to be 
a byeword for a curse. 
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Aharah. 1 Chron. viii. 1. 

Aharhel. 1 Chron. iv. 8. 

Ahasai. (1 Chron. ix. 12 JanzERAH.) 
Neh. xi. 13. 

Ahasbai. 2 Sam. xxiii. 34. 

Ahasuerus. 1. The Grecised form 
is Cyawxares; king of Media, con- 
queror of Nineveh ; began to reign 
634 B.c. Father of Darius the Mede 
= Astyages, last king of Media, 
594 B.c. Tradition says Astyages’ 
grandson was Cyrus, son of his 
daughter Mandane and a Persian 
noble, Cambyses, first king of Per- 
sia, 559 B.c. Cyrus having taken 
Babylon set over it, as viceroy with 
royal state, his grandfather As- 
tyages, or (as chronology requires) 
Astyages’ successor, i.e. Darius the 
Mede. 2. Cambyses, Cyrus’ son, is 
the second A.,529 B.c. (Ezra iv. 6.) 
A Magian usurper, personating 
Smerdis, Cyrus’ younger son, suc- 
ceeded ; = Artaxerxes (Ezra iv. 4-7). 
The Jews’ enemies, in the third year 
of Cyrus (Dan. x. 12, 18; Ezra iv. 
5), sought by “‘ hired counsellors” 
to frustrate the building of the tem- 
ple, and wrote against them to 
A. (Cambyses) and Artaxerxes 
(Pseudo-Smerdis) successively. A. 
reigned seven anda half years. Then 
the Magian Pseudo-Smerdis, Arta- 
xerxes, usurped the throne for eight 


months. The Magi being over- 
thrown, Darius ——————== 
Hystaspis succeed- 


ed, 521 B.c. (Ezra 
iv. 24.) 3. Darius 
Hystaspis’ son was 
A. the third=Xer- 
xes [see EsTuHER}, 
father of Arta- 
xerxesLongimanus 
(Ezra vii. 1). The 
gap between chaps. 
vi. and vii. of Ezra 
is filled up with 
the book of Esther. 
The character of A. 
III. much resem- : 
bles that of Xerxes capirat From PALACE 

as described by OF DARIUS, PERSEPOLIS. 
Greek historians. Proud, self willed, 
impulsive, amorous, reckless of violat- 
ing Persian proprieties,ready to sacri- 
fice human life, though not wantonly 
eruel. As Xerxes scourged the sea 
and slew the engineers because his 
bridge over the Hellespont was swept 
away by the sea, so A. repudiated 
his queen Vashti because she did not 
violate female decorum and expose 
herself to the gaze of drunken revel- 
lers; and decreed the massacre of 
the whole Jewish people to please 
his favourite, Haman; and, to pre- 
vent the evil, allowed them in self 
defence to slay thousands of his 
other subjects. In the third year 
was held A.’s_ feast in Shushan 
(Hsth. i. 8): so Xerxes in his third 
year held an assembly to prepare for 
invading Greece. n_ his seventh 
year A. replaced Vashti by marrying 
Esther (ii. 16), after gathering all 
the fair young virgins to Shushan: 
so Xerxes in his seventh year, on his 
defeat and return from Greece, con- 
soled himself with the pleasures of 
the harem, and offered a reward for 
the inventor of a new pleasure 
(Herodotus ix. 108). The ‘‘tribute” 
which he “laid upon the land and 
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upon the isles of the sea’’ (Esth. x. 
1) was probably to replenish his 
treasury, exhausted by the Grecian 
expedition. ‘The name in the Perse- 
politan arrow-headed inscriptions is 
Kshershe. Xerxes is explained by 
Herodotus as meaning martial; the 
modern title shah comes from 
hsahyu, “a king,” which forms the 
latter part of the name; the former 
part is akin to shir, a lion. The 
Semitic <Ahashverosh = Persian 
Khshayarshdé, a common title of 
many Medo-Persian kings. Darius 
Hystaspis was the first Persian king 
who reigned “from India (which he 
first subdued) to Ethiopia” (Ksth. 1. 
1); also the first who imposed a 
stated tribute on the provinces, 
voluntary presents having been cus- 
tomary before; also tho first who 
admitted the seven princes to see the 
king’s face; the seven conspirators 
who slew Pseudo-Smerdis having 
stipulated, before it was decided 
which of them was to have the 
crown, for special privileges, and 
this one in particular. 

A place (Ezra viii. 15); a 
river (ver. 21) where Ezra assem- 
bled the second band of returning 
captives, for prayer to God as he 
says “to seek of Hima right way 
for us, for our little ones, and for all 
our substance.”’ The modern Hit, on 
the Euphrates, EK. of Damascus ; 
Thi-dakira, “‘ the spring of bitumen,” 
was its name subsequently to Ezra’s 
times. Perhaps the Joah of 2 
Kings xvii. 24. 

Ahaz (possessor). Son of Jotham; 
ascended the throne of Judah in his 
20th year (2 Kings xvi. 2),a tran- 
seriber’s error for 25th year; as 
read in the LXX., Syriac, and Arabic 
(2 Chron. xxviii. 1); for otherwise 
Hezekiah his son would be born 
when A. was 11 years old. Rezin, 
king of Damascus, and Pekah of Israel 
leagued against Juda', to put on the 
throne the son of 'Tabeal, probably a 
Syrian (Isa. vii. 6). Isaiah and 
Shear-jashub his son (whose name 
= the remnant shall. return was a 
pledge that, notwithstanding heavy 
calamity, the whole‘ nation should 
not peris!), together met A. by 
Jehovah's direction at the end of the 
conduit of the upper pool, and as- 
sured him that Rezin’s and Pekah’s 
evil counsel shoul! not come to pass ; 
nay, that within 65 years Ephraim 
(Israel) should cease to be a people. 
It is an undesigned propriety im Isa. 
vii., and therefore a mark of truth, 
that the place of meeting was the 
pool; for there it was we know, from 
the independent history in Chroni- 
cles, that Hezekiah his son, subse- 
quently in Sennacherib’s invasion, 
with much people stopped the waters 
without the city to cut off the 
enemy’s supply (2 Chron. xxvii. 3-5). 
The place was appropriate to 
Isaiah’s message from God that 
their labours were unnecessary, for 
God would save the city; it was 
also suitable for addressing the king 
and the multitude gathered for the 
stopping of the waters there. Isaiah 
told A. to ‘‘aska sign,” é.e.a mi- 
raculous token from God that He 
would keep His promise of saving 
Jerusalem. A. hypocritically re- 


fused to “tempt the Lord”’ by asking 
one. What mock humility in one 
who scrupled not to use God's 
brazen altar to divine with, and had 
substituted for God’s altar in God's 
worship the pattern, which pleased 
his esthetic tastes, of the idol altar 
at Damaseus (2 Kings xvi. 11-15) ; 
perhaps the adoption of this pat- 
tern, an Assyrian one, was meant as 
atoken of vassalage to Assyria, by 
adopting some of their religious 
usazes and idolatries; indeed Tig- 
lath Pileser expressly records in the 
Assyrian monuments that he held 
his court at Damascus, and there re- 
ceived submission and tribute of 
both Pekah of Samaria and A. of 
Judah. To ask a miraculous sign 
without warrant would be to tempt 
(i.e. put to the proof) God; but 
not to ask, when God offered a sign, 
was at once tempting and distrusting 
Him. A.’s true reason for declining 
was his resolve not to do God's will, 
but to negotiate with Assyria and 
persevere in idolatry (2 Kings xvi. 
7, 8, 3, 4, 10). Thereupon God Him- 
self gave the sign: ‘‘a virgin should 
bring forth Immanuel.” [For the 
primary fulfilment in the birth of a 
child in Isaiah’s time, see IMMANU- 
EL.| The promise of His coming 
of the line of David guaranteed 
the perpetuity of David’ s seed, and 
the impossibility of the two in- 
vaders setting aside David’s line of 
succession. A. is named Jeho-Ahaz 
(or Yahu-Khazi) in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions. 


Pekah slew 120,000 valiant men of 


Judah in one day, ‘‘ because they 
had forsaken the Lord God of their 
fathers”; Zichri of Epbraim slew 
the king’s son Maaseiah, and Azri- 
kam the governor of his house, and 
Elkanah next to the king. Israel 
carried captive 200,000, and much 
spoil, to Samaria. But Oded the 
prophet constrained them to restore 
the captives fed, arrayed, and shod, 
and the feeble mounted upon asses, 
to their brethren at Jericho. Pekah 
took Elath, which Uzziah or Ahaziah 
had restored to Judah, a flourishing 
port on the Red Sea; “the Syrians” 
according to <A. V. ‘‘ecame and 
dwelt in it”: or, reading (2 Kings 
xvi. 6) Adomin for Aromim, ‘the 
Edomites’’; who also came and 
smote Judah on the- K., and carried 
away captives (2 Chron. xxviii. 17, 
18), whilst the Philistines were in- 
vading the 8. and W., the cities of 
the low hill country: (shephelah), 
Bethshemesh, Ajalon, Gederoth, 
Shocho, Timnah, Gimzo. The feeble 
A., retributively “* brought low,” even 
as he had “‘ made naked” (stripped 
of the true defence, Jehovah, Exod. 
xxxil. 25, by sin) Judah, sought 
deliverance by becoming Tiglath 
Pileser’s vassal (1 Kings xvi. 7-10). 
The Assyrian king ‘ distressed him, 
but strengthened him not.’ For A. 
had to present his master treasures 
out of the temple, his palace, and 
the houses of the princes. It is true 
the Assyrian slew Rezin, and carried 
captive the Syrians of Damascus to 
Kir; but their ruin did not prove 
A.’s safety, ‘‘ the king of Assyria 
helped him not.’’ Isaiah (vii. 17; 
viii. 1,2) had warned him against 
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this alliance by writing in a roll 
Maher-shalal-hashbaz, t.e., lasting 
to the spoil he hasteth to the prey. 
To impress this on A. as the coming 
result of Assyrian interference, he 
took with him two witnesses, Uriah 
the priest and Zechariah. Who 
Uriah was we learn from the inde- 
pendent history (2 Kings xvi. 15, 
16), the ready tool of A.’s unlawful 
innovations in worship. Zechariah, 
the same history tells us (2 Kings 
xviii. 2), was father of Abi, A.’s 
wife, mother of Hezekiah. The 
coincidence between Isaiah's book 
and that of Kings in these names is 
little obvious and so undesigned that 
it forms a delicate mark of truth. 
Isaiah chose these two, as the king’s 
bosom friends, to urge on A.’s at- 
tention the solemn communication 
he had to make. Distress, instead 
of turning A. to Him who smote 
them, the Lord of hosts (Isa. ix. 12, 
13), only made him “trespass yet 
more,’ sacrificing to the gods of 
Damascus which had smitten him, 
that they might help him as he 
thought they had helped the Syrians ; 
‘“but they were the ruin of him and 
of all Israel.’ A. cut in pieces 
God’s vessels, and shut up the doors 
of the temple, and made altars in 
every corner of Jerusalem, and burnt 
incense on high places in every 
several city of Judah. He also “cut 
off the borders of the bases, and re- 
moved the laver from off them, and 
took down the sea from off the 
brazen oxen and put it upon a pave- 
ment of stones,’ putting God off 
with inferior things and taking all 
the best for his own purposes, whe- 
ther of idolatry or seltish luxury. 
The brazen oxen were preserved 
whole, not melted (comp. Jer. lii. 
17-20). ‘The covert for the sab- 
bath,” 7@.e., a covered walk like a 
portico or standing place, to screen 
the royal worshippers in the temple, 
and the king’s private entry, he re- 
moved into the temple, to please the 
king of Assyria, that none might go 
from the palace into the temple 
without the trouble of going round. 
A. seems to have practised necro- 
mancy (Isa. viii. 19) as well as mak- 
ing his son pass through the fire to 
Moloch (2 Kings xvi., xxii. 11, 12; 
2 Chron. xxviii.), and setting up 
altars on his roof to adore the 
heavenly hosts. He adopted the 
Babylonian sun dial (which he pro- 
bably erected in the temple, perhaps 
in “the middle court,” where Isaiah 
saw it and gave its shadow as a sign 
to Hezekiah), becoming acquainted 
with it through the Assyrians (2 
Kings xx. 11,4,9). After reigning 16 
years (740-724 B.c.) he died and was 
buried in the city of David, but 
was, because of his wickedness, 
“not brought into the sepulchres of 
the kings.” 


Ahaziah (whom Jehovah holds). 1. 


Sonof Ahab and Jezebel; king of Is- 
rael; a worshipper of Jeroboam’s 
calves, and of his mother’s idols, Baal 
and Ashtoreth. After the Israelite 
defeat at Ramoth Gilead, Syria was 


~ master of the region E. of Jordan; so 


Moab (2 Kingsi. 1, iii. 5), heretofore 
tributary to Israel, refused the yearly 
tribute of 100,000 rams with their 
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wool, and 100,000 lambs (2 Sam. viii. 
2, Isa. xvi. 1, 2 Kings iii. 4). A. 
was prevented by a fall through a 
lattice in his palace at Samaria from 
enforcing it; but Jehoram his bro- 
ther subsequently attempted it. A. 
sent to Baalzebub (lord of flies), god 
of Ekron, to inquire, should he re- 
cover? KElijah, by direction of the 
angel of the Lord, met the messen- 
gers, and reproving their having 
repaired to the idol of Ekron as if 
there were no God in Israel, an- 
nounced that A. should die. The 
king sent a captain of 50 and his 
men to take Hlijah. At Hlijah’s 
word they were consumed by fire. 
The same death consumed’‘a second 
captain and his 50. The third was 
spared on his supplicating Elijah. 
Elijah then in person announced to 
the king what he had already de- 
clared to his messenger. So qc- 
cordingly A. died. He was in al- 
liance with Jehoshaphat in building 
ships at Hzion Geber to go to Tar- 
shish ; but the ships were wrecked, 
the Lord, as He intimated by Eliezer 
son of Dodavah of Mareshah, there- 
by manifesting disapproval of the 
alliance of the godly with A. “‘ who 
did very wickedly.” Jehoshaphat 
therefore, when he built a new fleet 
of merchant ships (as the phrase 
“ships of Tarshish’’ means; the 
other reading is ‘‘ had ten ships’’), 
in which undertaking A. wanted to 
share, declined further alliance; 
bitter experience taught him the 
danger of evil communications (1 
Cor. xv.33). Let parents and young 
people beware of affinity with the 
ungodly, however rich and great (2 
Cor. vi. 14, etc.). 2. Nephew of 
the former. At first viceroy during 
his father’s sickness, then king of 
Judah, son of Jehoram of Judah and 
Athaliah, Ahab’s cruel daughter (2 
Kings ix. 29, comp. viii. 25). Called 
Jehoahaz (2 Chron. xxi. 17-19). 
Azariah (meaning ‘‘ whom Jehovah 
helps,” substantially equivalent to 
A.=Jehoahaz by _ transposition, 
a nam? sadly at variance with his 
character), in 2 Chron. xxii. 6, may 
be a transcriber’s error for A. 
In 2 Chron. xxii. 2, for 42 there 
should be, as in 2 Kings viii. 26, 
“twenty and two years old was A. 
when he began to reign,” for his 
father Jehoram was only 40 when 
he died (2 Chron. xxi. 20). A. 
walked in all the idolatries of Ahab 
his maternal grandfather, his mother 
being his counsellor to do wickedly. 
He allied himself with Jehoram of 
Israel, brother of the former Ahaz- 
iah (in spite of the warning God gave 
him in the fatal issue of the alliance 
of godly Jehoshaphat, his paternal 
grandfather, with wicked Ahab), 
against Hazael of Syria at Ramotk 
Gilead. Jehoram was wounded, and 
A. went to see him at Jezreel. There 
his destruction from God ensued by 
Jehu, who conspired against Joram. 
Akin to Ahab in character, as in 
blood, he might have overspread 
Judah with the same idolatry as 
Israel, but for God’s intervention. 
Fleeing by the garden house, he was 
smitten in his chariot at the going 
up to Gur by Ibleam, and he fled to 

egiddo and died there. God’s 
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people must separate from the world, 
lest they share the world’s judg- 
ments (Rev. xvii. 4). In 2 Chron. 
xxii. 9 we read A. was hid in Sa- 
maria, brought to Jehu, and slain. 
The two accounts harmonize thus. 
A. fled first to the garden house 
(Bethgan), and escaped to Samaria 
where were his brethren; thence 
brought forth from his hiding place 
to Jehu, he was mortally wounded 
in his chariot at the hill Gur beside 
Ibleam, and reaching Megiddo died 
there. Jehu allowed A.’s attend- 
ants to bury him honourably in his 
sepulchre with his fathers in the city 
of David, ‘‘ because, said they, he is 
the son [grandson] of Jehoshaphat, 
who sought the Lord with all his 
heart.”” Otherwise “fin Samaria” 
may mean “in the kingdom of Sa- 
maria,” or 2 Chron. xxii. 9 may mean 
merely, he attempted to hide in Sa- 
maria, but did not reach it. The 
recurrence of the same names Joram 
and A. in both the dynasties of 
Israel and Judah is a delicate mark 
of truth, it being the natural result 
of the intermarriages. 

Ahban. 1 Chron. ii. 29. 

Aher. 1 Chron. vii. 12. 

Ahi. 1. 1 Chron. v.15. 2.1 Chron. vii. 
34. From Heb. ach, ‘‘a brother’; or 
contracted from AHIJAH, or AHIARH. 

Ahiam (or Sacar, 1 Chron. xi. 35). 2 
Sam. xxiii. 33. 

Ahian. 1 Chron. \ii. 17. 

Ahiezer. 1. Hereditary prince cap- 
tain of Dan under Moses (Num. i. 12, 
ii. 25, vii. 66). 2. 1 Chron. xii. 3. 

Ahihud. 1. Prince of Asher; as- 
sisted Joshua and Eleazar in. dividing 
Canaan (Num. xxxiv. 27). 2. 1 
Chron. viii. 7. 

Ahijah. 1. Son of Ahitub, Icha- 
bod’s brother, son of Phinehas, Eli’s 
son, the Lord’s priest in Shiloh, 
wearing an ephod (1 Sam. xiv. 3, 
18).. The ark of God was in his 
charge, and with it and the ephod 
he used to consult Jehovah. In 
Saul’s later years, probably after 
the slaughter of the priests at Nob, 
the ark was neglected as a means of 
consulting Jehovah. It lay in the 
house of Abinadab in Gibeab of 
Benjamin (2 Sam. vi. 3), probably 
the Benjamite quarter of Kirjath- 
jearim, or Baale, on the borders of 
Judah and Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 14, 
28). Saul’s irreverent haste of spirit 
appears in his breaking off in the 
midst of consulting God through A. 
with the ark and ephod, because he 
was impatient to encounter the 
Philistines whose approach he dis- 
cerned by the tumult. Contrast 
David’s implicit submission to Jeho- 
vah’s guidance in encountering the 
same Philistines (2 Sam. v. 19-25, 
comp. Isa. xxviii. 16 end). His rash 
adjuration binding the people not to 
eat all day, until] he was avenged on 
the Philistines, involved the people 
in the sin of ravenously eating the 
cattle taken, with the blood, and 
Jonathan in that of unwittingly sin- 
ning by tasting honey, and so in- 
curring the penalty of death. Saul 
ought to have had the conscientious- 
mess which would have led him 
never to take such an oath, rather 
than the scrupulosity which con- 
demned the people and Jonathan 


-  AHIMAAZ 


instead of himself. His projected 
night pursuit was consequently pre- 
vented ; for the priest met his pro- 
posal, which was well received by 
the people, by suggesting that Jeho- 
vah should be consulted. No answer 
having been given, owing to Jona- 
than’s sin of ignorance for which 
Saul was to blame, Saul’s wish was 
defeated. As Ahijah is evidently 
=Ahimelech the son of Ahitub 
(unless he was his brother), this will 
account for a coldness springing up 
on Saul’s part towards A. and his 
family, which culminated in the 
cruel slaughter of. them at Nob on 
the ground of treasonous concert 
with David (1 Sam. xxi.). 2. 1 
Chron. viii. 7. 3. 1 Chron. ii. 25. 
4. 1 Chron. xi. 86. 5. 1 Chron. 
xxvi. 20. 6. A prophet of Shiloh. 
He met outside of Jerusalem in the 
way, and foretold to, Jeroboam, the 
transfer of ten tribes to him from 
Solomon, for Solomon’s idolatries, 
by the symbolic action of rending the 
garment on him into twelve pieces, 
of which he gave ten to Jeroboam. 
Further he assured him from God of 
“a sure house, such as He had built 
for David,” if only Jeroboam would 
“‘walk in God’s ways,” as David 
did. Jeroboam fled from Solomon 
to Shishak, king of Egypt, where he 
stayed till Solomon died. The other 
prophecy of his (lL Kings xiv. 6-16) 
was given to Jeroboam’s wife, who in 
disguise consulted him as to her son 
Abijah’s recovery. Though blind 
with age he detected her, and an- 
nounced that as Jeroboam had 
utterly failed in the one condition 
of continuance in the kingdom rent 
from David's house, which his for- 
mer prophecy had laid down, viz., to 
keep God’s commandments heartily 
as David did, Jeroboam’s house 
should be taken away ‘‘as dung”’; 
but that in reward for the good 
there was found in Abijah towards 
God, he alone should have an 
honourable burial (comp. Isa. lvin, 
1,2), but that ‘‘Jehovah would 
smite Israel as a reed shaken in the 
water, and root up and scatter Israel 
beyond the river,’ Euphrates. Re- 
ference to his prophecy as one of the 
records of Solomon’s reign is made 
in 2 Chron. ix. 29. Probably it was 
he through whom the Lord en- 
couraged Solomon in building the 
temple (1 Kings vi. 11). 


Ahikam. Son of Shaphan the scribe, 


sent by Josiah to Huldah the pro- 
phetess (2 Kings xxii. 12). In Jehoi- 
akim’s subsequent reign A. success- 
fully pleaded for Jeremiah before 
the princes and elders, that he should 
not be given to the people to be put 
to death for his fearless warnings 
(Jer. xxvi. 16-24). God rewarded A. 
by the honour put upon Gedaliah, his 
son, by Nebuchadnezzar’s making 
him governor over the cities of Judah, 
and committing Jeremiah’ to him, 
when the Babylonians took Jerusa- 
lem (Jer. xl. 5, xxxix. 14). 


Ahilud. 2 Sam. viii. 16, xx. 24; 1 


Kings iv. 3; 1 Chron. xviii. 15. 


Ahimaaz = brother of anger, t.e. 


choleric. 1, 1 Sam. xiv. 50. 2. Za- 
dok the priest’s son; the messen- 
er in Absalom’s rebellion, with 
Soanthens Abiathar’s son, to carry 


AHIMAN 
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AHOLIBAMAH 


tidings from Hushai, David’s friend 
and spy. Zadok and Abiathar, who 
took back the ark to the city at 
David’s request, were to tell them 
whilst staying outside the city at 
Enrogel whatever Hushai directed. 
They told David the counsel of 
Ahithophel for an immediate attack, 
which David should baffle by crossing 
Jordan at once. They narrowly 
escaped Absalom’s servants at Bahu- 
rim, the woman of the house hiding 
them in a well’s mouth, over which 
she spread a covering with ground 
corn on it, and telling the servants 
what was true in word, though mis- 
leading them: “they be gone over 
the brook of water.” Bahurim, the 
scene of Shimei’s cursing of David, 
was thus made the scene of David’s 
preservation by God, who heard his 
prayer (i Sam. xvi. 12, Ps. cix. 28). 
David’s estimate of A. appears in his 
remark on his apprvach after the 
battle (2 Sam. xvii. 27): “he is a 
good man, and cometh with good 
tidings.” Though Cushi was later 
in arriving he announced the fate of 
Absalom, which A. with courtier- 
like equivocation evaded announcing, 
lest he should alloy his good news 
with what would be so distressing to 
David. Joab, knowing David's fond- 
ness for Absalom, had not wished A. 
to gv at ull on that day, but youths 
will hardly believe their elders wiser 
than themselves. Good running was 
a quality much valued in those days, 
and A. was famous for it. The 
battle was fought on the mount of 
Ephraim W. of Jordan, and A. ran 
by the plain of the Jordan to David 
at Mahanaim. Comp. as to Asahel 
2 Sam. ii. 18; Elijah, 1 Kings xviii. 
46. Comp. as to runners before 
kings 2 Sam. xv. 1, 1 Kings i. 5; as 
to courier posts, 2 Chron. xxx. 6, 10, 


EASTERN PuST. 


Esth. iii. 13, 15, viii. 14. Comparing 
1 Kings iv. 2 with 1 Chron. vi. 10, 
some infer that A. died before he 
attained the priesthood, and before 
his father Zadok, who was succeeded 
by A.’s son, Azariah. [See Apia- 
THAR.| 8. 1 Kings v. 7, 15. 

Ahiman = iy brother, who? ‘de. 
who is my equal? 1. He, Sheshai, 
and Talmai were the three giant 
Anakim brothers seen by Caleb and 
the spies in mount Hebron (Num. 
xiii. 22,23). The three were slain by 
the tribe of Judah, and the whole 
race was cut off by Joshua (xi. 21; 
Jud. i. 10). 2. 1 Chron. ix. 17. 

Ahimelech. 1. [See Abiarnar, 
AuiWAH.) 2. The Hittite who, with 
Abishai, was asked by David: ‘‘ Who 
will go down with me to Saul to the 
camp?” He lost a precious oppor- 
tunity of serving the king (Isa. vi. 
8); Abishai alone volunteered (1 
Sam. xxvi. 6). 


Ahimoth. 1 Chron. vi. 25. For A. 
stands Mahath in ver. 35, as in Luke 
iii. 26. 

Ahinadab. | Kings iv. 14. 

Ahinoam = brother of grace, 7.e. 
graceful. Of Jezreel. David's wife ; 
along with Abigail, accompanied 
him to Achish’s court (1 Sam. xxv. 
43, xxvii. 3). Taken by the Amalek- 
ites at Ziklag, Lut rescued by David 
(1 Sam. xxx.). With him when king 
in Hebron (2 Sam. ii. 2, ii. 2). 
Mother of Amnon. Beauty was 
David’s snare; the children conse- 
quently had more of outward than 
inward grace. 

Ahio. 1. Son of Abinadab. Whilst 
Uzzah walked at the side of the ark, 
A. went before it, guiding the oxen 
which drew the cart, after having 
brought it from his father’s house 
at Gibeah (the Benjamite quarter 
of Kirjath-jearim) (2 Sam. vi. 3, 4; 
1 Chron. xiii. 7). 2. 1 Chron. viii. 
14. 3. 1 Chron. viii. 31, ix. 37. 

Ahira. Prince captain of Naphtali 
the year after the exodus: Num. i. 
15, ii. 29, vii. 78, 83, x. 27. 

Ahiram. Num. xxvi. 38. Called 
Ehi Gen. xlvi. 21. 

Ahisamach. Exod. xxxi. 6, xxxv. 34. 

Ahishahar. 1 Chron. vii. 10. 

Ahbishar. 1 Kings iv. 6. 

Ahithophel. [See Apsatom.] Of 
Giluh, in the hill country of Judah. 
David’s counsellor, to whose treach- 
ery he touchingly alludes Ps. xli. 
9, lv. 12-14, 20, 21. His name means 
brother of foolishness, but his oracu- 
lar wisdom was proverbial. David’s 
prayer ‘‘turned his counsel” indeed 
into what his name indicated, “ fool- 
ishness’’ (2 Sam. xv. 381; Job v. 12, 
18; 1 Cor. i. 20). A. was the main- 
spring of the rebellion. Absalom 
calculated on his adhesion from the 
first (2 Sam. xv. 12); the history 
does not directly say why, but inci- 
dentally it comes out: he was father 
of Eliam (or by transposition Am- 
miel, 1 Chron. iii. 5), the father of 
Bathsheba (2 Sam. xi. 38, xxiii. 34, 
39). Uriah the Hittite and Eliam, 
being both of the king's guard (con- 
sisting of 87 officers), were intimate, 
and Uriah married the daughter of 
his brother officer. How natural 
A.’s sense of wrong towards David, 
the murderer of his grandson by 
marriage and the corrupter of his 
granddaughter! ‘lhe evident un- 
designedness of this coincidence 
confirms the veracity of the history. 
The people’s loyalty too was natu- 
rally shaken towards one whose 
moral character they had ceased to 
respect. A.’s proposal himself to 
pursue David that night with 12,000 
men, and smite the king only, indi- 
cates the same personal hostility to 
David, deep sagacity and boldness. 
He failed from no want of shrewd- 
ness on his part, but from the folly 
of Absalom. His awful end shows 
that worldly wisdom apart from faith 
in God turns into suicidal madness 
(Isa. xxix. 14). He was the type of 
Judas in his treachery and in his 
end. [See Jupas.] 

Ahitub. 1. [See AHIMELECH or A- 
HAH, whose father he was.| 2. 
Amariah’s son, and Zadok the high- 
priest’s father, or rather grandfather 
(1 Chron. vi. 7,8; 2 Sam. viii. 17). 


Ablai. 


Ahoah (1 Chron. vii. 4). 


Called “ ruler of the house of God,’” 
i.e. highpriest, 1 Chron. ix. 11. In 
Neh. xi. 11 A. appears as grandfather 
of Zadok and father of Meraioth, of 
the house of Eleazar. Thus there 
would seem to have been in the same 
age A. of the house of Eli, sprung 
from Ithamar, and also A. of the 
house of Eleazar. 38. The men- 
tion of a third A., son of another 
Amariah, and father of another Za- 
dok (1 Chron. vi. 11, 12), may bea 
copyist’s error. 


Ahlab. A city of Asher, whence the 


Canaanites were not driven out 
(Jud. i. 31). More recently Gush 
Chaleb, or Giscala, whence came 
John, son of Levi, leader in the siege 
of Jerusalem ; said to be the birth- 
place of Paul’s parents. Now El- 
jish, near Safed, in the hills N.W. 
of the lake of Tiberias. 

1. 1 Chron. xi. 41. 2. She- 
shan’s daughter given to the Egyp- 
tian servant Jarha in marriage (1 
Chron. ii. 31-85). 

Hence the 
patronymic “the Ahchite”’ (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 9, 28; 1 Chron. xi. 12, 29, 
Xxvil. 4). 


Aholah = her own tent; 7.e., she (Sa- 


maria, or the northern kingdom of 
Israel) has a tabernacle of her own ; 
viz., Jeroboam’s golden calves of Dan 
and Bethel ; “ will worship’’ (Col. ii, 
23). See Ezek. xxiii. Aholibah 
(Aholah’s sister). “My (Jehovah's) 
tent is in her,” Tada so far su- 
perior to Aholah that her worship 
was not self devised but God ap- 
pointed. Comp. Ps. Ixxviii. 67-69; 
1 Kings xii. 25-88; 1 Chron. xi. 
13-16. But both were false to Je- 
hovah their true husband (Isa. liv. 
5).  Aholah (Samaria) gave her 
heart to the Assyrians, trusting in 
their power, and imitating their 
splendid luxury, and following their 
idols. Now God’s just principle is, 
when the church corrupts herself 
with the world, the instrument of 
her sin is the instrument of her 
punishment. The Assyrians . on 
whom she had leaned carried her 
away captive to Assyria, whence she 
has never returned (2 Kings xv. 
18-29, xvii.). Aholibah (Judah) was. 
worse, in that her privileges were 
greater, and she ought to have been 
warned by the awful fate of Sa- 
maria. But she gave herself up to be 
corrupted by the Babylonians ; and 
again the instrument of ler sin was 
also the instrument of her punish- 
ment (Jer. ii. 19; Proy. i. 31). 


Aholiab. Of Dan; with Bezaleel, 


inspired with artistic skill to con- 
struct the tabernacle (Exod. xxxv. 34). 


Aholibamah. One of Exsau’s three 


Daughter of ANAH, or 
Breert [see both], a descendant 
of Seir the Horite. Through her 
Esan’s descendants the Edomites 
became occupants of mount Seir. 
Each of her three sons, Jeush, Jaa- 
lam, Korah, became head of a tribe. 
Her personal name was Judith (Gen. 
xxvi. 84). A. was her married name, 
taken from the district in the heights 
of Edom, near mount Hor and Petra; 


wives. 


- Avis therefore the name given her 


in the genealogical table of Edom 
(Gen. xxxvi. 2, 18, 25, 41, 48; the 
names here are of places, not per- 


. 


Ahumai. : ‘ 
Ahuzzath. “ Friend” (oriental kings 


Ai = heap of ruins. 


Aiah, Asan. 


Aijeleth Shahar. 


AHUMAI 


sons; 1 Chron. i. 52). Each of Esau’s 
wives has a name in the genealogy 
different from that in the history. 

1 Chron. iv. 2. 


have usually such favourites) of 
the Philistine king Abimelech in 
his interview with Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 
26). Jerome and the Chaldee Tar- 
gum explains “a ‘compuny of 
friends.” Tue ending -ath appears 
in other Philistine names, Gath, 
Goliath, Timnath. 

1. Hat, i.e. the 


Ai (Gen. xii. 8); a royal city (Josh. 
vii. 2; viii. 9,23, 29; x. 1, 2; xii. 9); 
E. of Bethel, ‘beside Bethaveu.”’ 
The second Canaanite city taken by 
Israel and “utterly destroyed.” 
The name Atat# still belonged 
to the locality when Sennacherib 
marched against Jerusalem (Isa. x. 
28). “ Men of Bethel and Ai,’ (228 
according to Hara ii. 28, but 123 ac- 
cording to Neh. vii. 32,) returned from 
Babylon with Zerubbabel. Ezra’s 
list was made in Babylon; Nehe- 
miah’s in Juda long after. Death 
and change of purpose would make 
many in Hara’s list of intending 
returners not appear in Nehemiah’s 
list of those actually arriving. Aija 
is mentioned among the towns re- 
occupied by the Benjamites (Neh. 


xi. 81). Perhaps the site is at the 
head of Wady Harith. See 
BetuHet.| There is a hilltop E. of 


the church remains on the hill ad- 
joining and HK. of Bethel (Beitin) ; 
its Arab name, et Tel, means “‘ the 
heap,’ and it doubtless is the site 
of A., or Hai (on the east of Abra- 
ham’s encampment and altar, Gen. 
xii. 8). Inthe valley behind Joshua 
placed his ambush. Across the in- 
tervening valley is the spot where 
Joshua stood when giving the pre- 
concerted signal. The plain or ridge 
can be seen down which the men 
of A. rushed after the retreating 
Israelites, so that the men in am- 
bush rose and captured the city 
behind the pursuers, and made it 
“a heap” or tel for ever. 2. A 
city of Ammon, near Heshbon (Jer. 


xlix. 8). 
1. Gen. xxxvi. 24. 2. 
Sam. iii. 7. 


Aijalon, or AJALon, a place of ga- 


zelles (Josh. xix. 42, xxi. 24). 1. Ori- 
ginally of Dan; which tribe, how- 
ever, could not dispossess the Amor- 
ites(Jud.i.35). Assigned tothe Levite 
Kohathites, among the 48 Levitical 
cities (1 Chron. vi. 69). Fortified 
by Rehoboam of Judah, in his 
war with Israel, the northern king- 
dom, though sometimes, as being a 
border city, mentioned asin Ephraim 
(2 Chron. xi. 10, xxviii. 18). Taken 
by the Philistines from the weak 
Ahaz (1 Chron. vi. 66, 69). Now 
Yalo, N. of the Jatla road, 14 miles 
from Jerusalem, on the hill side, 
bounding on the the valley 
Merj-ibn-Omeir. Alluded to in the 
memorable apostrophe of Joshua, 
“Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, 
and thou moon in the valley of Aja- 
lon”’ (Josh. x. 12). 2. The bunial 
place of the judge (Jud.xii. 12) Elon 


in Zebulun. 
Heb: ayyeleth 
hasshachar, “the hind of the morn- 


C27) 


ing dawn” (title of Ps. xxii.). Aben 
Ezra explains as the name of the 
melody to which the psalm was to 
be sung, equivalent to the rising sun, 
some well known tune. Rather, alle- 
gorical allusion to the subject. The 
hind symbolises a lovely and inno- 
cent one hounded to death, as the 
bulls, Wons, dogs in the psalm are 
the persecutors. ‘The unusual Heb., 
ver. 19, ejulathi, ‘‘ my strength,” 
alludes to aijeleth, ‘the hind,” 
weak in itself but having Jehovah 
for its strength. The morniny dawn 
represents joy bursting forth after 
affliction ; Moseich is alluded to, 
His deep sorrow (ver. 1-21) passes 
to triumphant joy (ver. 21-31). 


Ain=eye. 1. Fountain, spring, which 


flashes in the 
landscape like a 
gleaming eye. 
Distinguished 
from beer,a dug 
well (Exod. xv. 
27), ‘“* wells,” 
rather springs. 
Generally in 
compositions 
En-gedi, “foun- 
tain of kids,’’ 
En-dor, ‘ foun- 
tain of the house,” ete. Plural in 
John iii. 23, Alnon ; like the Yorkshire 
Fountains Abbey. Riblah, E. of A. 
(Heb. the spring), marks the eastern 
boundary of Palestine(Num.xxxiv 11). 
Riblah is identified as on the N. E. 
side of the Hermon mountains; and 
A. answers to Ain el’ Azy (nine miles 
from Riblah, on the N.E. side), the 
source of the Orontes. 2. A southern 
city of Judah, afterwards of Simeon, 
then assigned to the priests (Josh. 
XVi Oo, Kk 7e Xl. 1G): 

Akan, or Jakan. Gen. xxxvi. 27, 
1 Chron. i. 42. 

Akkub. I. 1 Chron. iii. 24. 2. 
1 Chron. ix.17. 8. Ezraii.45. 4. 
Neh. viii. 7. 

Akrabbim ; also, the going up to, 
or ascent of, A. Maaten-AKRAB- 
BIM = the scorpion pass, between 
the 8S. of the Dead Sea and Zin: 
Judah’s and Palestine’s boundary on 
the S. (Num. xxxiv. 4, Josh. xv. 3). 
The boundary of the Amorites (Jud. 
i. 86). The scene of Judas Macca- 
beus’ victory over Edom. Perhaps 
now the pass Es-Sufah, the last 
step from the desert to the level of 
Palestine. Wilton makes it Sufah. 

Alabaster. Not our gypsum, but 
the oriental - 
alabaster, 
translucent, 
with red, yel- 
low, and grey 
streaks due to 
admixture of 
oxides of iron 
with a fibrous = 
carbonate of 
lime. A cal- 
careous marble 
like spar, wrought into boxes or 
vessels, to keep precious ointments 
from spoiling (Pliny ISIN, x01. &)'. 
Mark xiv.3: ‘“‘brake the box,” 7.e., 
brake the seal on the mouth of it, 
put there to prevent evaporation of 
the odour (Luke vii. 87). 

Alameth. 1. 1 Chron. vii. 8. 2. 
1 Chron. viii. 86. Son of Jehoadah, 


ALABASTER VAsES. 


ALEXANDER 


who is called Jarah in 1 Chron. 


ix. 42. 


Alammelech = king’s oak; a place 


in Asher’s territory (Josh. xix. 
26). 


) 
Alamoth (Ps. xlvi.) Title, 1 Chron. 


xv. 20; i.e. afer the virgin man- 
ner; a suprano key in music, like 
the voice of virgins. Others inter- 
pret it an instrument played on by 
virgins, like our old English wir- 
ginal, 


Alemeth, or Almon. A priests’ 


city in Benjamin (1 Chron. vi. 60, 
Josh. xxi. 18). Now Almit, a mile 
N.E. of Anata, the ancient Ana- 
thoth. 

Alexander. 1. THE Great. Born at 
Pella, 356 B.c., son of Philip, king of 
Macedon; not named, but described 
prophetically: ‘tan he-goat [sym- 
bol of agility, the Greco-Macedonian 
empire] coming from the W. on the 
face of the whole earth and not 
touching the ground [implying the 
incredible swiftness of his conquests }; 
and the goat had aA NOTABLE HORN 
[A.] between his eyes, and he 
came to the ram that had two 
horns [Media and Persia, the second 
great world kingdom, the successor 
of Babylon; under both Daniel pro- 
phesied long before the rise of the 
Macedon-Greek kingdom] standing 
before the river [at the river 
Granicus A. gained his first victory 
over Darius Codomanus, 384 B.c. 
and ran unto him in the fury of his 
power, moved with choler against 
him [on account of the Persian inva- 
sions of Greece and cruelties to the 
Greeks], and smote the ram and 
brake his two horns; and there was 
no power in the ram to stand before 
him; but he cast him down to the 
ground and stamped upon him, and 
there was none that could deliver the 
ram out of his hand: therefore the 
lie-goat waxed very great, and when 
he was strong the great horn was 
broken, and for it came up four 
notable ones toward the four winds 
of heaven”? (Dan. viii. 5-8). The 
‘““he-goat”’ answers to the ‘‘leopard”’ 
(vii. 6) whose “wings” similarly 
marked the winged rapidity of the 
Greek conquest of Persia In 381 
B.c. A. finally defeated Darius, and 
in 330 burned Persepolis, the Persian 
capital. None, not even the millions 
composing the Persian hosts, could 
deliver the ram, Persia, out of his 
hand. But ‘‘ when he was strong, 
the great horn [A.] was bro- 
ken.” The Graeco-Macedonian em- 
pire was in full strength at A.’s 
death by fever, the result of drunken 
excesses, at Babylon. At the time 
it seemed least likely to fall it was 
“broken.” A.’s natural brother, 
Philip Arideus, and his two sons 
Alexander Adgus and Hercules, in 15 
months were murdered; ‘‘ and for it 
[the he-goat] came up four notable 
ones, toward the four winds of 
heaven’’: Seleucusin the E. obtained 
Syria, Babylonia, Medo-Persia; Cas- 
sander in the W. Macedon, Thessaly, 
Greece; Ptolemy in the S. Egypt, 
Cyprus, etc.; Lysimachus in the N. 
Thrace, Cappadocia, and the northern 
regions of Asia Minor. The “leopard” 
is smaller than the “‘lion”’ (Dan. vii. 
4, 6); swift (Hab. i. 8), cruel (Isa. xi. 


ALEXANDER 


6), springing suddenly on its prey 
(Hos. xiii. 7). So A., king of a small 
kingdom,overecame Darius at the head 
of an empire extending from the 
/Higean sea to the Indies, and in 12 
years attained the rule from the 
Adriatic to the Ganges. Hence the 
leopard has fowr wings, whereas the 
lion (Babylon) had but two. The 
“spots” imply the variety of nations 
incorporated, perhaps also the va- 
riability of A.’s own character, by 
turns mild and cruel, temperate and 
drunken and licentious. ‘‘ Dominion 
was given to it’ by God, not by A.’s 
own might; for how unlikely it was 
that 30,000 men should overthrow 
hundreds of thousands. Josephus 
(Ant. xi.8, §5) says that A. meeting 
the highpriest Jaddua (Neh. xii. 11, 
22) said that at Dium in Macedonia 
he had a Divine vision so habited, 
inviting him to Asia and promising 
him success. Jaddua met him at 
Gapha (Mizpeh) at the head of a 
procession of priests and citizens in 
white. A. at the sight of the linen 
arrayed priests, and the highpriest 
in blue and gold with the mitre and 
gold plate on his head bearing Jeho- 
vah’s name, adored it, and embraced 
him; and having been shown Daniel’s 
prophecies concerning him, he sacri- 
ficed to God in the court of the 
temple, and granted the Jews liberty 
to live according to their own laws, 
and freedom from tribute in the sab- 
batical years. The story is doubted, 
from its not being alluded to in 
secular histories: Arrian, Plutarch, 
Diodorus, Curtius. But their silence 
may be accounted for, as they no- 
toriously despised the Jews. The 
main fact is strongly probable. It 
accords with A.’s character of believ- 
ing himself divinely chosen for the 
great mission of Greece to the civil- 
ized world, to join the east and west 
in a union of equality, with Babylon 
as the capital. ‘‘ Many kings of the 
Kast met him wearing (linen) fillets’ 
(Justin). Jews were in his army. 
Jews were a strong element in the 
population of that city which he 
founded and which still bears his 
name, Alexandria. The remission of 
tribute every sabbatical year existed 
in later times, and the story best 
explains the privilege. When Aris- 
totle urged him to treat the Greeks 
as freemen and the orientals as 
slaves, he declared that “ his mission 
fron God was to be the fitter to- 
gether and reconciler of the whole 
world in its several parts.’’ Arrian 
says: “fA. was like no other man, 
and could not have been given to the 
world without the special interposi- 
tion of God.”’ He wasthe providential 
instrument of breaking down the 
barrier wall between kingdom and 
kingdom, of bringing the contempla- 
tive east and the energetic west into 
mutually beneficial contact. The 
Greek language, that most perfect 
medium of human thought, became 
widely diffused, so that a Greek ver- 
sion of the O. T. was needed and 
made (the Septuagint) for the Greek 
speaking Jews at Alexandria and 
elsewhere ina succeeding generation ; 
and the fittest lingual vehicle for 
imparting the N. T. to mankind soon 
came to be the language generally 
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known by the eultivated of every 
land. Commerce followed the break- 
ing down of national exclusiveness, 
and everywhere the Jews had their 
synagognes for prayer and reading 
of the O. T. in the leading cities, 
preparing the way and the place for 
the proclamation of the gospel, which 
rests on the O. T., to the Jews first, 
and then to the Gentiles. 


2. Son of Simon of Cyrene (Mark 


xv. 21). He and bis brother Rufus 
are spoken of as well known in the 
Christian church. 3. A. kinsman 
of Annas the highpriest (Acts iv. 6); 
supposed the same as A. the ala- 
barch (governor of the Jews) at 
Alexandria, brother of Philo-Judzeus, 
an ancient friend of the emperor 
Claudius. 4. A Jew whom the 
Jews put forward during Demetrius’ 
riot at Ephesus to plead their cause 
before the mob who suspected that 
the Jews were joined with the 
Christians in seeking to overthrow 
Diana’s worship (Acts xix. 33). Cal- 
vin thought him a convert to Christ- 
ianity from Judaism, whom the Jews 
would have sacrificed as a victim 
to the fury of the rabble. 5. The 
coppersmith at Ephesus who did Paul 
much evil. Paul had _ previously 
‘* delivered him to Satan’’ (the lord 
of all outside the church) (1 Cor. v. 5, 
2 Cor. xii. 7), i.e. excommunicated, 
because he withstood the apostle, 
and made shipwreck of faith and of 
good conscience, and even_ blas- 
phemed, with Hymenzeus. The ex- 
communication often brought with 
it temporal judgment, as sickness, 
to bring the excommunicated to 
repentance (1 Tim. i. 20, 2 Tim. iv. 
14, 15). 


Alexandria. Founded by Aléxander 


the Great, 332 B.c., successively the 
Greek, Roman, and Christian capita! 
of Lower Egypt. Its harbours, 
formed by the island Pharos and the 
headland Lochias, were suitable alike 
for commerce and war. It was a 
chief corn port of Rome, and the 
corn yessels were large and hand- 
some ; usually sailing direct to Pu- 
teoli, but from severity of weather 
at times, as the vessel that carried 
Paul, sailing under the coast of Asia 
Minor (Acts xxvii.). At Myra in 
Lycia (ver. 5) the centurion found 
this Alewandrian ship bound for 
Italy ; in ver. 10 Paul speaks of the 
“lading,” without stating what it 
was; but in ver. 88 it comes out 
casually. The tackling had been 
thrown out long before, but the cargo 
was kept till it could be kept no 
longer, and then first we learn it was 
wheat, the very freight which an 


CORN SHIP OF ALEXANDRIA. 


Alexandrian vessel usually (as we |” 


know from secular authors) carried 
to Rome: an undesigned propriety, 
and so a mark of truth. The popu- 


ALLEGORY 


lation of A. had three prominent ele- 
ments, Jews, Greeks, Egyptians. 
The Jews enjoyed equal privileges 
with the Macedonians, so that they 
Lecame fixed there, and whilst re- 
garding Jerusalem as “the holy 
city,’ the metropolis of the Jews 
throughout the world, and having a 
synagogue there (Acts vi. 9), they 
had their own Gr. yersion of the 
O. T., the Septuagint, and their own 
temple at Leontopohs. At A. the 
Hebrew Divine O. T. revelation was 
brought into contact with Grecian 
philosophy. Philo’s doctrine of the 
word prepared men for receiving the 
teaching of John i. as to the Word, 
the Son of God, distinct in one 
sense yet one with God; and his 
allegorising prepared the way for 
appreciating similar teachings in the 
inspired writings (e.g. Gal. iy. 
22-31, Heb. vii.). Hence Apollos, 
born at A., eloquent and mighty in 
the Scriptures, being instructed in 
the way of the Lord and fervent in 
the spirit, taught diligently (Gr. 
accurately) the things of the Lord, 
though he knew only the baptism of 
John (Acts xviii. 25); 7@.e., his Alex- 
andrine education would familiarise 
him with Philo’s idea of the word as 
the mediating instrument of creation 
and providence ; and John the Bap- 
tist’s inspired announcement of the 
personal Messiah would enable him to 
“teach accurately the things of the 
Lord” up to that point,when Aquila’s 
and Priscilla’s teaching more per- 
fectly informed him of the whole ac- 
complished Christian way of salvation. 
Mark is said to have been the tirst 
who preached and founded a Christ- 
ian church in A. Various forms of 
Gnostic and Arian error subsequently 
arose there. [See ALLEGCRY. } 


Algum (2 Chron. ii. 8, ix. 10, 11) 


(AtmMuG 1 Kings x. 11). From the 
Arabie article al ard mica, ‘‘ red 
sandalwood,” or Sanskrit valgu, in 
the Deccan valguni, ‘ sandalwood.” 
Brought from Ophir, and from Le- 
banon. Used for pillars and stairs 
in the Lord’s house and the king’s 
house, and for barps and psalteries. 
The cedars and firs came from Le- 
banon, but the almug trees from 
Ophir, an Arabian mart on the Red 
Sea, for eastern produce intended for 
Tyre and the W. The algums 
would come with the firs and cedars 
eut from Lebanon, and so all would 
be described collectively as “‘ from 
Lebanon.” The red sandalwood of 
China and India still used for mak- 
ing costly utensils. Else, the eom- 
mon sandalwood (Santalum albwin 
of Malabar coast), outside white 
and without odour, but within and 
near the root fragrant, fine grained, 
and employed still for fancy boxes 
and cabinets, and used as incense by 
the Chinese. 


Allegory. Once in Scrizture (Gal. 


iv. 24): ‘‘ which things [the history of 
Hagar and Sarah, Ishmael and Isaac} 
are an allegory ;” (are, when alle- 
gorised, ete.) not that the history is 
unreal as to the literal meaning, 
(such as is the Song of Solomon, a 
continuedallegory) ; but, besides the 
literal historical fact, these events 
have another and a spiritual signifi- 
cance, the historical truths are 


Allianeas. 


ALLELUIA 


( 29 ) 


ALMS 


types of the antitypical truths; the 
child of the promise, Isaac, is type 
of the gospel child of God who is 
free to love and serve his Father in 
Christ ; the child of the bondwoman, 
Ishmael, is type of those legalists 
who, seeking justification by the law, 
are ever in the spirit of bondage. 
Origen at Alexandria introduced a 
faulty system of interpreting Scrip- 
ture by allezorising, for which this 
passage gives no warrant. In an 
allegory there is (L) an immediate 
sense, which the words contain; and 
(2) the main and ulterior sense, which 
respects the things shadowed forth. 
In pure allegory the chief object 
aimed at 1s never directly expressed. 


- Alleluia=Prais2 ye Jehovah. Never 


found in the psalms of David and 
his singers, Asaph, Heman, and 
Jeduthun: but in later psalms, viz. 
those of the captivity and the re- 
turn, the Fifth Book. So ‘ Selah” 
is restricted to’lis and their psalms. 
Used in the temple liturgy; at the 
beginning, close, or both, of Ps. evi., 
CX}., CXlil., Cxvil., exxxv. So in the 
heavenly perfect liturgy (Rev. xix. 1, 

3, 4, 6), the triumphant shout of the 
great multitude, the 24 elders, and 
four living creatures at the judg- 
m2nt on the whore. The Hebrew 

form may imply the special interest 
of th2 Jews in the destruction of anti- 

christ (Ps. exlix. 8, 9). Psalms exiii.— 
exviil. were called by the Jews the 

Hallel: sung on the first of the 
month, at the Feast of Dedication, 

that of Tabernacles, that of Weeks, 

and that of Passover. They sang 
exuii. and exiv. before the supper 

(according to Hillel’s school, or only 
exiii. according to Shammai’s school), 
the rest after the last cup. This was 

the hymn sung by Christ and His 

disciples (Mitt. xxvi. 30). As the 
full choir of -Levites in the temple 
service took up the Alleluia, so in 
heaven the multitude in mighty 
chorus respond Alleluia to the’ voice 
from the throng, ‘‘ Praise our God, 

all ye His servants,” ete. (Rev. xix. 
1-6. 

Fram:d+by dividing: a 
victim into two parts, between which 
the contracting parties passed, pray- 
ing the similar cutting up of him 
who should violate the treaty (Gen. 
xv. 10, Jer. xxxiv. 18-2)). Hence 
the Heb. and Ge. for to make a 
treaty is “to cut’’ it. Forbidden 
with the doomed Canaanites (Deut. 
vii. 2, Jud. ii. 2). But peaceable re- 
lations with other nations, as dis- 
tinguished from copying their idola- 
tries, were encouraged (Deut. ii. 25, 
xv. 6; Gen. xxvii. 29). Solomon’s 
alliance with Tyre for building the 
temple aud other purposes was alto- 
gether right (1 Kings v. 2-12, ix. 27); 
and Tyre is subsequently reproved 
for not remembering the brotherly 
covenant (Amosi.9). But alliances 
by marriage with idolaters are repro- 
bated as incentives to latitudinarian- 
ism first and at last to conformity 
with heathenism (Deut. vii. 3-6). 

~Solomon’s alliance with Pharaoh 
by marriage was the precursor of 
importing horsés contrary to the law, 
leaning too much on human forces, 
and of contracting alliances with 
Moabite, Ammonite, Edomite, Si- 


donian, and Hittite wives, who se- 
duced him from God. Hence the care 
to guard against the same evil, at 
the return from Babylon (Hzra ix., 
x.; Neh. xiii.; Mal. ii. 11-17). When 
heathens renounced idolatry for 
Israel's God, Israelites might law- 
fully wed them, as Rahab, Ruth, 
Zipporah. Shishak’s invasion of 
Rehob .am’s kingdom was probably 
due to Shishak’s alliance with Jero- 
boam of Israel (2 Chron. xii., 1 Kings 
xiv. 25, ete.). Ahaz’ appeal to Tig- 
lath Pileser for help against Pekah 
of Israel and Rezin of Syria opened 
the way to Assyrian and Babylonian 
predominance (2 Kings xvi.). Asa’s 
alliance with Benhadad against 
Baasha was the turning point from 
good to evil in his life (2 Chron. xiv. 
15, 16; 1 Kings xv. 16, ete.). Je- 
hoshaphat’s alliance with ungodly 
Ahab and Ahaziah his son was the 
only blot on his character, and in- 
volved him in loss and reproof from 
God (2 Chron. xviii., xix. 2, xx. 385- 
37). Jehoshaphat’s son Jehoram’s 
marriage with Ahab’s daughter, 
Athaliah, was fatal to him and to 
Ahaziah and his other sons except 
Joash (chap. xxi., xxii.). Hoshea’s 
alliance with So or Sabacho of Egypt 
was his encouragement to rebel 
against Assyria, and brought on him 
the overthrow of Israel by Shal- 
maneser (2 Kings xvii. 4). Heze- 
kiah was tempted to lean on Egypt 
against the Assyrian Sennacherib 
(Isa. xxx. 2), and Tirhakah of Ethio- 
pia did makea diversion in his favour 
(2 Kings xix. 9). Josiah on the other 
hand ,was Assyria’s ally against 
Pharaoh Necho of Egypt, and fell a 
victim to meddling in the world’s 
quarrels (2 Chron. xxxv. 20-25). 
Zedekiah, the last king of Judah, 
leant on Egypt, and Pharaoh Hophra 
raised the siege of Jerusalem for a 
time; but Nebuchadnezzar returned 
and took it (Jer. xxxvii. 1-5, xxxix.). 

A ‘‘ covenant of salt”? (Num. xviii. 19, 
2 Chron. xiii. 5) expresses one indis- 
soluble and incorruptible, as salt was 
sprinkled on the victim, implying 
incorruption and sincerity (Lev. ii. 
13). A pillar was sometimes set up 
(Gen. xxxi. 45-52). Presents were 
sent by the seeker of the alliance 
(1 Kings xv. 18, Isa. xxx. 6). Viola- 
tion of it brought down Divine 
wrath, even when made with a 
heathen (Josh. ix. 18, 2 Sam. xxi., 
Ezek. xvii. 16). 


Allon=oak. 1. Or Elon, a city of 


Naphtali (Josh. xix. 33); others 
translate “the oak by Zaanaim’”’ 
or ‘‘the oak of the loading of tents”’ 
(comp. Jud. iv. 11), ‘the plain of 
Zaanaim [the swamp, Ewald]: by 
Kedesh.”’ 2. Atton Bacuura, 
“the oak of weeping,” viz. for 
Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse: cor- 
rupted into Tabor (1 Sam. x. 3; 
comp. Jud. iv. 5). 

Almodad. First of Joktan’s de- 
scendants (Gen. x. 26, 1 Chron. i. 
20). His name is preserved in El- 
Mudad, famous in Arab history, 
reputed father of Ishmael’s Arab 
wife, Mir-at-ez-Zeman, and chief of 
Jurhbum, a Joktanite tribe that 
passed from Yemen to the vicinity 
of Mekkeh. The Al is the Arabic 
article. 


Almon-Diblathaim. One of the 
last stages of the Israelites, between 
Dibon-Gad (=Dhiban, N. of the 
Arnon) andthe Abarim range (Num. 
xxxili. 46, 47) ; probably the same as 
Beth-Diblathaim of Moab (Jer. xlviii. 
22), which Mesha mentions in the 
famous Moabite stone as ‘‘ built”’ by 
him and coloniz+d with Moabites. 

Almond tree (Jer. i. 11, 12: Heb. 
“T see a rod of the wakeful tree 

the emblem of wakefulness}... 
Thou hast well seen: for [ will be 
wakeful [ Heb. for ‘‘hasten’’} as to 
My word.”’) It first wakes out of the 
wintry sleep and buds in January. 
In Eccles. xii. 5, instead of ‘the 
almond tree shall flourish,’ Gesenius 
translates ‘‘ (the old man) loathes 
(through want of appetite) even the 
(sweet) almond ;”’ for the blossom is 
pink, not white, the colour of the 
old man’s hair. But as the Heb. 
means ‘‘bud”’ or “blossom” in Song 
of Sol. vi. 11 it probably means 
here ‘‘the wakefulness of old age 
sets in.”” Or the colour may not be 
the point, but the blossoms on the 
leafless branch, as the hoary locks 
flourish as a crown on the now arid 
body. Exod. xxv. 33, 34: in the ta- 
bernacle the candlesticks had ‘‘ bowls 
made in the form of the almond 
flower”’ or ‘‘nut,” most graceful in 
shape; perhaps the pointed nut 
within was the design for the cup, 
the sarcocarp containing the oil, and 
the flame shaped nut of gold emitting 
the light from its apex. Luz, the 
original name of Bethel, was derived 
from one species of almond (Gen. 
Xxvili, 19, xxx. 37), luz. It was 
almond, not hazel, rods wherewith 
Jacob secured the ringstraked and 
speckled offspring from the flocks. 
Jordan almonds were famed. The 
almonds growing on Aaron’s rod, 
when laid up over night before the 
Lord, denote the ever wakeful priest- 
hood which should continue till the 
Antitype should come ; type also of 
the vigilance and fruitfulness which 
Christ's ministers should exhibit ;. 
also of the rod of Christ’s strength 
which shall finally destroy every ad- 
versary (Num. xvii. 8; Ps. ex. 2, 5, 


6). 

Alms. From Gr. eleemosyne. The 
Heb. ‘‘ righteousness”’ in O.T. and 
the Gr.in many MSS. of Matt. vi. 1, 
stands for ALMs. So Dan. iv. 27,. 
‘* Break off thy sins by righteousness, 
and thine iniquities by showing mercy 
to the poor.” The poor were en- 
titled to leavings from the produce 
of the field, the vineyard, and the 
olive yard (Lev. xix. 9, 10, xxiii. 22 ; 
Deut. xv. 11, xxiv. 19, xxvi. 2-13), 
the third year’s tithing for the Le- 
vite, the stranger, the fatherless, 
the widow. Comp. Job xxxi. 17, 
xxix. 16: ‘‘I was a father to the 
poor.” Neh. viii. 10; Prov. x. 2, xi. 
4; Esth. ix. 22; Ps. xli. 1, exii. 9. 
Dorcas (Acts ix. 86). Cornelius (x. 2). 
God prefers such neivhbourly love 
to fasting (Isa. lviii. 7). Thirteen 
receptacles for free offerings were 
in the women’s court of the temple 
(Mark xii. 41-44). Begging was a 
practice only known after the cap- 
tivity. In every city there were 
three collectors who distributed alms 
of two kinds: 1. Of money collected. 


Aloe. 


ALOE 


in the synagogue chest every sab- 
bath for the poor of the city, ‘the 
alms of the chest.”’ 2. Of food and 
money received ina dish, “ alms of 
the dish.’’ The Pharisees gave much 
alms, but with ostentation, figura- 
tively blowing the trumpet before 
them (the figure being from the 
trumpet blowings in religious feasts) : 
Matt. vi. 1, 2. The duty was recog- 
nised amoug Christians as a leading 
one (Luke xiv. 18, Rom. xv. 25-27, 
Gal. 11. 10). A laying by for alms in 
proportion to one’s means on every 
Lord's day is recommended (1 Cor. 
xvi. 1-4; Acts xi. 29, 30, xx. 35). 
Jesus and the twelve, out of their 
common purse, set the pattern (John 
xii. 29). Not the costliness, but 
the love and self denial, and the pro- 
portion the gift bears to one’s means, 
are what God prizes (Mark xii. 42- 
44). Such “ come up as a memorial 
before God” (Acts ix. 36, x. 2, 4). 
The giving was not imposed as a 
matter of constraint, but of bounty, 
on Christians (Acts v. 4). The indi- 
vidual was not merged in the com- 
munity, as in socialism; each freely 
gave, and distribution was made, not 
to the lazy who would not work, but 
to the needy (Acts ii. 45, 2 Thess. 
iii. 10). A inendicant order is the 
very opposite of the Christian sys- 
tem. The Jewish tithe was not im- 
posed, but the principle of propor- 
tionate giving having been laid 
down, the definite proportion is left 
to each one’s faith and love to fix (2 
Cor. ix. 5-7). Love will hardly give 
less than legalism. An ecclesiastical 
order of widowhood attended to 
charitable ministrations in the early 
eburch (1 ‘Lim. v. 10). The deacons 
were appvinted primarily for the dis- 
tribution of alms (Acts vi.). Alms 
are ‘righteousness,’ not that they 
justify a man (which Rom. iii., iv., 
v. prove they do not), but they are 
the doing that which is right and 
which our neighbour has a righ/fui 
clain wpon us for, in the court of 
God's eyuity, though not of human 
law. God gives us means for this 
very end (Eph. iv. 23). 
Lian ALOE. 

ahaloth; Gr.ay- 
allochus, from 
the native name 
aghil; “ eayle- 
wood,” imitatin s 
the sowinl. Not 
the eommon 
aloes, disazree- 
able in odour 
and taste. The 
more precious 
kind grows in 
Cochin China 
and Siam, and 
is not exported, 
being worth its 
weightin gold. The perfume is from 
the oilthickening into resin within the 
trunk. The inferior kind, garo, grows 
in the Molneeas, the Evrcecaria 
agallocha of Linneus. The best 
aloe wood is called calambar, the 
produce of the Aquilaria agallochum 
of Sithet in N. India. Used for 
perfuming garments (Ps. xlv. 8) and 
beds (Prov. vii. 17). An image for 
all that is lovely, fragrant, flourish- 
ing, and incorruptible (Num. xxiv. 


Heb. ahalisn, 


ALOK, 


Aloth. 
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6; S.of Sol. iv. 14). 

demus, along with myrrh, 100 Ibs. in 

all, toenwrap amidst linen the sacred 

Lody of Jesus (John xix. 39). 

A district with Asher, under 
the ninth of Solomon's commissariat 
officers (1 Kings iv. 16). 

Alpha. Gr. (Atepu, “chief,” 
‘“guide,’ Heb.) The first letter, 
as OMEGA is the last, of the Gr. 
alphabet. So Christ is the First and 
the Last, including all that comes 
between, the Author and Finisher of 
the visible and invisible, and of the 
spiritual creations (Rey. i. 8, xxi. 6, 
xxii. 18; Heb. xii. 2; Isa. xli. 4, 
xliv. 6). As He made originally, so 
will He complete the whole. AL- 
PHABET comes from the first two Gr. 
aie Alpha, Beta=Heb. Aleph, 

eth. 


The Moabite stone of Dibon, probably 


of the reign of Ahaziah, Ahab’s son, 
who died 896 B.c., exhibits an alpha- 
bet so complete that at that early 
date it can have been no recent in- 
vention. It has been discovered as 
mason’s marks on the foundation 
stones of Solomon’s temple. Yet 
even it was not the earliest form of 
the Palestinian alphabet. The fine 
discrimination of sounds, implied in 
inventing an alphabet, could hardly 
be brought to perfection at once 
Rawlinson fixes the invention 15 
centuries B.c. The language of the 
Dibon stone, and the Hebrew of the 
Bible, most closely agree. Mesha’s 
victories are recorded there in the 
same character, and even the same 
idvom, as in 2 Kings iii. 

In symbols of the early Christian 
churen A and Q were often com- 
bined with the cross, or with Christ’s 
monogram, é.7., on a tablet in the 
catacombs at Melos, of the early part 
of the second century. The rabbins 
(Jalkut Rubeni, fol. 17, 4, Schoett- 
gen, Hor. Heb., i. 1086) say, ‘‘ Adam 
transgressed the whole law from 
Aleph to Tau” (the last Heb. lette. ) ; 
so Christ fulfilled it from Alpha to 
Omega (Matt. iii. 15). * 

Alpheeus. Father of James the Less, 
the apostle, and writer of the epistle, 
and “brother (i.e. cousin) of our 
Lord” (Matt. x. 3, Mark i. 18, 
Luke vi. 15, Acts i. 13) ; also of 
Joses (Mark xv. 40). Husband of 
the Mary who with Jesus’ mother 
stood at the cross (John xix. 25). 
The same as Clopas (as it should be 
written, not Cleophas), both names 
being Gr. variations of Heb. Chal- 
pat, or Hhalpai.- Possibly the Cleo- 
pas of Luke xxiv. 18. If the transla- 
tion Luke vi. 16 be correct, ‘‘ Jude, 
brother of James,” A. was his father 
also. In Mark ii. 14 Levi (Matthew) 
is called the son of Alphzeus. Whe- 
ther he be the same is not certain ; 

robably not. 
tar. The first of which we have 
mention was built by Noah after 
leaving the ark (Gen. viii. 20). The 
English (from the Latin) means an 
elevation or high place: not the 
site, but the erections on them which 
could be built or removed (1 Kings 
xii. 7, 2 Kings xxiii. 15). So the 
Gr. boinos, and Heb. bamath. 
the proper Heb. name iiizbeach is 
“the sacrificing place ;’” LXX. thusi- 
asterion. Spots hallowed by Divine 


Used by Nico- 


But. 


ALTAR 


revelations or appearances were ori- 
ginally the sites of altars (Gen. xii. 7,, 
xiii. 18, xxvi. 25, xxxv. 1). Mostly, 
for sacrificing ; sometimes only as a 
memorial, as that named by Moses 
Jehovah Nissi, the pledge that Jeho- 
vah would war against Amalek to 
all generations (Exod. xvii. 15, 16), 
and that built by Reuben, Gad, and 
half Manasseh, “ not for burnt offer- 
ing, nor sacrifice, but as a witness” 
(Josh. xxii. 26, 27). Altars were to 
be made only of earth or else unhewn 
stone, on which no iron tool was 
used, and without steps up to them 
(Exod. xx. 24-26). Steps towards’ 
the K. on the contrary are intrcduced 
in the temple yet future (Ezek. xliii. 
17), marking its distinctness from any) 
past temple. No pomp or ornament! 
was allowed ; all was to be plain and 
simple ; for it was the meeting place 
between God and the sinner, and) 
therefore a place of shedding of 
blood without which there is no re- 
mission (Lev. xvii. 11, Heb. ix. 22), 
a place of fellowship with Gcd for 
us only through death. The mother 
dust ef earth, or its stones in their 
native state as from the hand of God, 
were the suitable material. The art 
of sinful beings would mar, rather’ 
than aid, the consecration of the com- 
mon meeting ground. The eartli 
made for man s nc urishment, but now 
the witness of his sin and drinker 
in of his forfeited life, was the most 
suitable (see Fairbairn, Typology). 
The altar was at ‘‘the door of the’ 
tabernacle of the tent of the con-| 
gregation’’ (Exod. xl. 29). In the 
tabernacle the altar of burnt offer- 
ing was made of shittim (acacia) 
boards overlaid with brass, fcrming: 
a square of five cubits, or eight feet. 
three cubits high or five feet, the 
hollow within being probably filled 
with earth or stones. A ledge (Heb. 
karkob) projected on the side for the 
priest to stand on, to which a slope) 
of earth gradually led up on the 8. 
side, and outside the ledge was a 
network of brass. At the corners 
were four horn shaped projections. 
to which the victim was bound (Ps. 
exvili. 27), and which were tcuehed 
with blood in consecrating priests 
(Excd. xxix. 12), and in the sin 
offering (Lev. iv.7). The horn sym- 
bolises might. The culminations of 
the altar, being hornlike, imply the 
mizhty salvation and security which 
Jehovah engages to the believing 
worshippers apprcaching Him in 
His own appointed way. Hence it 
was the asylum or place of refuge 

(1 Kings i. 50, Excd. xxi. 14). So 
the Autitype, Christ (Isa. xxvii. 5, 

xxv. 4). To grasp the altar horns — 
in faith was to lay hold of Jehovah's 

strength. In Solcmon’s temple the 

altar square was entirely of brass, 

and was 20 cubits, or from 30 

to 35 feet, and the height 10 cubits. 

In Mal. i. 7, 12, it is called “the- 
table of the Lord.” In Herod’s 

temple the altar was 50 cubits long, 

and 50 broad, and 15 high; a pipe 

from the S.W. corner conveyed 

away the blood to the brook Kedron. 

Except in emergencies (as Jud. vi. 
24; 1 Sam. vii. 9,10; 2 Sam. xxiv. 

18, 25; 1 Kings viii. 64, xviii. 31, 32) 


only the one altar was sanctioned — 


ALTAR 


(Lev. xvii. 8,9; Deut. xii. 18, 14), 
to mark the unity and ubiquity of 
God, as contrasted with the many 
altars of the manifold idols and 
local deities of heathendom. Every 
true Israelite, wherever he might 
be, realized his share in the com- 
mon daily sacrifices at the one altar 
in Zion, whence Jehovah ruled to 
the ends of the earth. Christ is the 
antitype, the one altar or meeting 
place between God and man, the one 
only atonement for sinners, the one 
sacritice, and the one priest (Acts 
iv. 12, Heb. xiii. 10). Christ’s God- 
head, on which He offered His man- 
hood, *‘sanctifieth the gift’’ (Matt. 
xxiii. 19), and prevents the sacrifice 
being cousumed by God’s fiery ju- 
dicial wrath against man’s sin. To 
those Judaizers who object that 
Christians have no altar or sacrifi- 
cial meats, Paul says, “we have” 
(the emphasis in Gr. is on have; 
there is no we) emphatically, but it 
is a spiritual altar and sacritice. So 
Heb. iv. 14, 15, viii. 1, ix. 1, x. 1, 19- 
21. The interpretation which makes 
“altar’’ the Lord’s table is opposed 
to the scope of the Epistle to the 
Heb., which contrasts the outward 
sanctuary with the unseen spiritual 
sanctuary. Romanisers fall under 
the condemnation of Hos. viii. 11. 
The Epistle to the Heb. reasons, 
servile adherents to visible altar 
meats are excluded from our Christ- 
aan spiritual altar and meats: 
“* For He, the true Altar, from whom 
we derive spiritual meats, realized 
the sin offering type”’ (of which 
none of the meat was eaten, but all 
was burnt: Lev. vi. 30) “by suffering 
without the gate: teaching that we 
must go forth after Him from the 
Jewish highpriest’s camp of legal 
ceremonialism and meats, which 
stood only till the gospel times of 
reformation’ (ix. 10, 11). The 
temple and holy city were the Jewish 
people’s camp in their solemn feasts. 
The brass utensils for the altar (Exod. 
xxvii. 8) were pans, to receive the 
ashes and fat; shovels, for removing 
the ashes; basons, for the blood; 
flesh hooks, with three prongs, to 
take flesh out of the cauldron (1 
Sam. ii. 13, 14) ; firepans, or censers, 
for taking coals off the altar, or for 
burning incense (Lev. xvi.12; Num. 
xvi. 6,7; Exod. xxv. 38); the same 
Heb. maktoth means snuff dishes, as 
“tongs” means snuffers for the 
candlesticks. 

Asa “renewed” the altar, i.e. recon- 
secrated it, after it had been pol- 
luted by idolatries (2 Chron. xx. 8). 
Atiaz[see] removed it tothe N.side of 
the new altar which Urijah the priest 
had made after the pattern which 
Ahaz had seen at Damascus (2 Kings 
xvi. 14). Hezekiah had it ‘‘ cleansed’”’ 
(2 Chron. xxix. 12-18) of all the un- 
cleanness brought into it in Ahaz’ 
reign. Manasseh, on his repentance, 
repaired it (2 Chron. xxxiii. 16). 
Rabbins pretended it stood on the 
spot where man was created. In 
Zerubbabel’s temple the altar was 
built before the temple foundations 
were laid (Hzra iii. 2). After its 
desecration by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
Judas Maccabezus built a new altar 
of unhewn stones. A perpetual fire 
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kept on it symbolised the perpetuity 
of Jehovah's religion; for, sacrifice 
being the centre of the O. T. wor- 
ship, to extinguish it would have 
been to extinguish the religion. The 
perpetual fire of the Persian religion 
was different, for this was not sacri- 
ficial, but a symbol of God, or of the’ 
notion that fire was a primary ele- 
ment. The original fire of the taber- 
nacle ‘‘came out from before the 
Lord, and consumed upon the altar 
the burnt offering and the fat”’ (Lev. 
ix. 24). The rabbins say, It couched 
upon the altar like a lion, bright as 
the sun, the flame solid and pure, 
consuming things wet and dry alike, 
without smoke. The Divine fire on 
the altar; the shekinah cloud, re- 
presenting the Divine habitation with 
them, which was given to the king 
and the highpriest with the oil of 
unction ; the spirit of prophecy; the 
Urim and Thummim~ whereby 
the highpriest miraculously learned 
God’s will; and the ark of the cove- 
nant, whence God gave His answers 
in a clear voice, were the five things 
of the old temple wanting in the 
secondtemple. Heated stones ( Heb.) 
were laid upon the altar, by which 


the incense was kindled (Isa. vi. 6). 


The golden altar of incense (distin- 


guished from the brazen altar of 
burnt offering), of acacia wood (in 
Solomon’s temple cedar) underneath, 
two cubits high, one square. Once 
a year, on the great day of atone- 
ment, the highpriest sprinkled upon 
its horns the blood of the sin offering 
(Exod. xxx. 6-10; Lev. xvi. 18, 19). 
Morning and evening incense was 
burnt on it with fire taken from the 
altar of burnt offering. It had a 
border round the top, and two golden 
rings at the sides for the staves to 
bear it with. It was “‘before the 
veil that is by the ark of the testi- 
mony, before the mercy seat;’’ be- 
tween the candlestick and the shew- 
bread table. In Heb. ix. 4, A. 
V., ‘‘censer,” not “altar of in- 
cense,”’ is right; for the latter was 
in the outer not the inner holy place. 
The inner, or holiest, place “had the 
golden censer’’ belonging to its yearly 
atonement service, nut kept in it. 
The altar of incense also was close 
by the second veil, directly before 
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its kindling from the fire of the 
sacrificial altar without, so believing 
prayer of the heart within, continu- 
ally ascending to God, rests on one’s 
having first once for all become sharer 
in the benefit of Christ’s outward 
sacrificial atonement. Therefore the 
inner altar was ornate and golden, 
the outer altar bore marks of humi- 
liation and death. Nowhere is an 
altar in the sacrificial sense in the 
Christian church recognised in the 
N. T. The words ‘“‘we have an 
altar’ (Heb. xiii. 10; note that it is 
not altars, such as apostate churches 
erect in their worship), so far from 
sanctioning a Christian altar on earth, 
oppose the idea; for Christ Himselt 
is our altar of which we spiritually 
eat, and of which they who Judaize, 
by serving the tabernacle and resting 
on meats and ordinances, ‘‘ have no 
right to eat.’’ Our sacrifices are 
spiritual, not the dead letter; comp. 
ver. 9, 15, 16. 


The ‘‘altar to an unknown God”’ men- 


tioned ty Paul (Acts xvii. 22) was 
erected in time of a plague at Athens, 
when they knew not what god to 
worship for removing it. Epimenides 
caused black and white sheep to be 
let loose from the Areopagus, and 
wherever they lay down to be offered 
to the appropriate deity. Diogenes 
Laertius, Pausanias, and Philostratus, 
heathen writers, confirm the accuracy 
of Scripture by mentioning several 


ANCIENT ALTARS, 


altars at Athens to the unknown or 
wnonamed deity. “ Superstitious”’ is 
too severe a word for the Gr.; Paul’s 
object was to conciliate, and he tells 
the Athenians: Ye are “ rather reli- 
gious,” or ‘more given tu religion” 
than is common, “‘ rather given to 
veneration.” 


the ark (1 Kings vi. 22), ‘‘ by (Heb. | In Ezek. xliii. 15 ‘‘altar”’ is lit. harel, 


belonying to) the oracle,”’ z.e. holiest 
lace. Jesus’ death rent the veil, and 
as brought the antitypes to the 
candlestick, shewbread table, and 


altar of incense into the heavenly, | Altaschith. 


holiest place. This altar alone ap- 
pears there, viz. that of prayer 
and praise. Christ is the heavenly 
altar as well as the only interces- 
sor, through the incense of whose 
merits our prayers are accepted. 
“The souls under the altar’’ (Rev. 
vi. 9) are shut up unto Him in 
joyful expectancy, until He come to: 
raise the sleeping bodies (Rev. viii. 
8, 4). NapaB and ABtau [see] were 
smitten for burning “ strange fire”’ 
(i.e. fire not taken from the altar of 
burnt offering), thereby breaking the 
tie between the incense altar and the 
sacrificial burnt offering altar. The 
incense daily offered 
prayer (Ps. cxli. 2, Luke i. 10). As 
the incense on the altar within drew 


‘mount of God,’’ denoting the high se- 
curity which it will afford to restored 
Israel ; a high place indeed, but the 
high place of God, not of idols. 

The title of Ps. lvii., 
lviii.) lix., xxv. The maxim of David 
amidst persecutions, embodying the 
spirit of his psalm (Kimchi) ; drawn 
from Deut. ix. 26, Moses’ prayer, 
“Destroy not Thy people and Thine 
inheritance, whcm Thou hast re- 
deemed.’’, He used the same “ de- 
stroy not” in 1 Sam. xxvi. 9, to 
Abishai, who urged him to slay Saul 
when in his power. We can say 
‘destroy not’’ to God only when we 
ourselves bear no malice to our ene- 
mies. Aben Ezra less probably ex- 
plains ‘‘some song named so, to the 
tune of which the psalm was to be 
chanted.” 


s mbolised | Alush. The last station before Re- 


phidim, of Israel’s journey to Sinai 
(Num. xxxiii. 18, 14). Rabbins assert, 


ALVAH 


on Exod. xvi. 30, that here the first 
sabbath was instituted and kept. 
Alvah, Aliah. Gen. xxxvi. 40; 1 
Chron. i. 51. 
Alvan, Alian. 
Chron. i. 40. 
Amad. In Asher, between Alam- 
melech and Misheal (Josh. xix. 23). 
Amal. Of Asher (1 Chron. vii. 35). 
Amalek. Son of Eliphaz, by his 
concubine Timnah, of the Horites ; 
grandson of Esau; duke of Edom 
(Gen. xxxvi. 12, 16). The Edomites 
seized the Horite territory. In Heze- 
kiah’s reign the last remnant of 
Amalex in Edom was dispersed by the 
Simeonites (1 Chron. iv. 42, 43). 
Amalekites. Philo interprets ‘‘a 
people that licks up.”’ A nomadic 
tribe, occupying the peninsula of 
Sinai and the wilderness between 
Palestine and Egypt (Num. xiii. 29; 
1 Sam. xv. 7, xxvii. 8). Arab writers 
represent themas sprung from Ham, 
and originally at the Persian gulf, 
and then pressed westward by Assy- 
ria, and spreading over Arabia before 
its occupation by Joktan’s descend- 
ants. This would accord with the 
mention of them (Gen. xiv. 7) long 
before Esau’s grandson, the Edomite 
Amalek; also with Jud. ii. 13, v. 
14, xii. 15, where ‘‘ Amalek’”’ and 
“the mount of the A.” appear in cen- 
tral Palestine, whither they would 
come in their passage westward. 
Scripture nowhere else mentions any 
relationship of them with the Edom- 
ites and Israelites. The Amalek of 
Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 16) in this view 
afterwards became blended with the 
older A. But Gen. xiv. 7 mentions 
merely ‘the country of the A.,” i.e. 
which afterwards belonged to them; 
whereas in the case of the other 
peoples themselves are named, the 
Rephaims, Zuzims, Emims, Horites, 
Amorites (LX X.,however,and Origen 
read for‘‘the country” “the princes’’). 
The descent of the A. from Ama- 
lek, Esau’s grandson, is favoured 
also by the consideration that other- 
wise a people so conspicuous in 
Israel’s history would be without 
specification of genealogy, contrary 
to the analogy of the other nations 
connected with Israel in the Pen- 
tateuch. Their life was nomadic 
(Jud. vi. 5); a city is mentioned 
inl Sam. xv. 5. Acaa [see] was the 
hereditary title of the king. On 
Israel’s route from Egypt to Pales- 
tine, Amalek in guerilla warfare 
tried to stop their progress, and was 
defeated by Joshua, under Moses, 
whose hands were stayed up b 
Aaron and Hur, at Rephidim (Exod. 
xvii. 8-16). It was a deliberate effort 
to defeat God’s purpose at the very 
outset, whilst Israel wasas yet feeble, 
having just come out of Egypt. The 
motive is stated expressly, “ Amalek 
feared not God” (Deut. xxv. 17-19; 
and Exod. xvii. 16 marg.). ‘‘ Be- 
cause the hand of Amalek is against 
the throne of Jehovah, therefore 
Jehovah will have war with Amalek 
from generation to generation.” 
Saul’s failure to carry out God’s 
purpose of their utter destruction 
(1 Sam. xv.) brought destruction 
on Saul himself (1 Sam. xxviii. 
18), and, by a striking retribution in 
kind, by an A. (2 Sam. i. 2-10). 


Gen. xxxvi. 23; 1 
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David, the instrument of destroying 
toem, was raised to the vacated 
throne (1 Sam. xxvii. 8, xxx. 1, 2, 
17-26 ; 2 Sam. viii. 12). The A. are 
mentioned with the Canaanites as 
having discomfited Israel at Hormah, 
on the borders of Canaan, permitted 
by God because of Israel’s unbelief 
as to the spies’ report, and then 
presumption in going up to possess 
the land in spite ot Moses’ warning 
and the non-acecémpaniment of the 
ark (Num. xiv. 43-45). Subsequently 
the Moabite Eglon, in league with 
Amalek, smote Israel and took Je- 
richo; but Ehud defeated them (Jud. 
iii. 13-30). Next we find them 
leagued with Midian (vi. 3, vii.), 
and defeated by Gideon: Balaam’s 
prophecy (Num. xxiv. 20 Heb.), 
‘*Beginning of the heathen (was) 
Amalek, and its end (shall be) de- 
struction” (even to the perishing, 
under Saul, David, and finally Heze- 
kiah, 1 Chron. iv. 42, 48). In age, 
power, and celebrity this Bedouin 
tribe was certainly not “the first of 
the nations,’’ but (as marg.) “ the 
first heathen nation which opened 
the conflict of heathendom against 


the people of God.’ Thus its ‘‘latter, 


end”’ stands in antithesis to its 
“beginning.” The occasion of 
Amalek’s attack was significant: at 
Rephidim, when there was no water 
for the people to drink, and God by 
miracle made it gush from the rock. 
Contentions for possession of a well 
were of common occurrence (Gen. 
xxi. 25, xxvi. 22; Exod. ii. 17); in 
Moses’ message asking Edom and 
Sihon the Amorite for leave of pas- 
sage, water isa prominent topic 
(Num. xx. 17, xxi. 22; comp. Jud. 
v.11). This constitutes the special 
heinousness of Amalek’s sin in God’s 
eyes. They tried to deprive God's 
people of a necessary of life which 
God had just supplied by miracle, 
thus fighting not so much with them 
as with God. This accounts for the 
special severity of their doom. The 
execution was delayed ; but the ori- 
ginal sentence at Rephidim was re- 
peated by Balaam, and 400 years sub- 
sequently its execution was enjoined 
at the very beginning of the regal 
government as a test of obedience ; 
comp. 1 Sam. xii. 12-15. They 
then still retained their spite against 
Israel, for we read (1 Sam. xiv. 48), 
‘‘Saul smote the A. and delivered 
Israel out of the hands of them that 
spoiled then.’ That the Israelites 
might perceive they were but the 
executioners of God’s sentence, they 
were forbidden to take the spoil. 
Saul’s taking of it to gratify the 
people and himself, under the pre- 
text of “ sacrifice,’ was the very 
thing which betrayed the spirit of 
disobedience, to his ruin. 

Amam. A city in the S. of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 26). 

Amana=truth; a mountain near 
Lebanon, perhaps the southern top 
of Antilibanus (S. of Sol. iv. 8). 
Assumed to be'the hill whence the 
Abana springs (2 Kings v. 13). 

Amariah. 1. 1 Chron. vi. 7, 52. 2. 
Highpriest under Jehoshaphat, son 
of Azariah (1 Chron. vi. 11, 2 Chron. 


xix. 11), a seconder of that good 


king “‘in all matters of the Lord.” 


Amashai. 
Amasiah. 


AMAZIAH 


3. 1 Chron. xxiii. 19. 4. Head of 
one of the 24 courses of priests which 
bore his name under David, Heze- 
kiah, and Nehemiah (1 Chron. xxiv. 
14=Immer; 2 Chron. xxxi. 15; Neh. 


X») 05k Bap LO), | Bom Nek oy 
Ezra x. 42. 6. Zeph. i. 1. 
Amasa. 1. Son (seemingly illegiti- 


nate) of Jether or Ithra, an Ishmael- 
ite, by Abigail, David's sister (2 Sam. 
xvil.25, 1 Chren.ii.15-17). [See Ansa- 
LoM.] Joined his rebellion, probably 
because neglected by David (as 
appears from his not being mentioned 
previously) on account of his Ish- 
maelite parentage (Zeiuiah occurs 
always without mention of her hus- 
band; but Abigail always with her 
husband Jether, as though in dis- 
paragement). Defeated in the wood 
of Ephraim by Joab (2 Sam. xviii.). 
David, to atone for past neglect, par- 
doned, and even promoted him to 
command the army in the room of 
the overbearing Joab. A.’s slowness 
in crushing Sheba’s rebellion, per- 
haps owing to the disinclination of 
the troops to be ur cer his command, 
obliged David to desyatch Abishai 
with the household guards, and Joab 
accompanied them. A. and his force 
overtook them at ‘the great stone of 
Gibeon.”” There Jcab, whilst taking 
with his right Land A.’s beard tokiss 
him, with his left stabbed him with 
his sword (2 Sam. xx. 10). 2. 
AmaSal, leader of a body of men of 
Judah and Benjamin, to join David 
in the hold at Ziklag; David’s appre- 
hension of treachery on the part of his 
own tribe was dispelled by A.’s words. 
under the spirit which “clothed” 
him: ‘‘ Thine are we, David, and on 
thy side, thou son of Jesse; peace, 
peace be unto thee, and peace be to 
thine helpers, for thy God helpeth 
thee.” (Marg. 1 Chron. xii. 16-18.) 
38. A prince of Epbiaim, son of 
Hadlai, who, at the prophet Oded’s 
command from God, opposed the 
detention of the Jews taken captive 
by Pekah of Israel] from Ahaz of 
Judah (2 Chron. xxviii. 12). 

Neh. xi. 18. 

(2 Chron. xvii. 16.) ‘‘Son 
of Zichri, who willingly offered him- 
self unto the Lord” as a captain 
under Jehoshaphat; comp. Jud. vy. 
2,9 


Amaziah. 1. Son of Joash; on his 


accession to the Jewish throne pun- 
ished his father’s murderers, but not 
their children (leut. xxiv. 16); a 
merciful trait of character, which it 
is implied other kings had not. He 
had reigned jointly with his father at 
least one year before Joash’s death ;. 
for 2 Kings xiii. 10 compared with 
xiv. 1 proves he reigned in the 39th 
year of Joash of Judah; 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 1 shows that Joash of Judah 
reigned 40 years; therefore A. must 
have been reigning one year before 
Joash’s death. ‘lhe reason c mes 
out in that incidental way which 
precludes the idea of forgery, and 
confirms the truth of the history. In 
2 Chron. xxiv. 23, 25 we read: ‘the: 
host of Syria came up against him 
(Joash]. . . to Judah and Jerusalem, 
and destroyed all the princes; . . .and. 
when they were departed [for they 
left him in great diseases] his own 
servants conspired against him for 
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the blood of the sons of Jehoiada the 
priest, and slew him on his bed.” 
The “great diseases’? under which 
Joash laboured, at the time of the 
Syrian invasion, were’ no doubt the 
cause of A. his son being admitted 
to a share in the government. 
Blunt well observes how circuitously 
we arrive at the conclusion, not by 
the book of Kings alone nor Chron- 
icles alone; either might be read 
alone without suspicion of such a 
latent congruity. He slew of Edom 
in the Valley of Salt (S. of the Dead 
Sea, the scene of David's general’s 
victory: 2 Sam. viii. 13; Ps. lx. title; 
1 Kings xi. 15, 16; 1 Chron. xviii. 
12) 10,000, and his forces threw 
10,000 captives from the rocks, and 
he took Selah or Petra their capital, 
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which he named Jokteel (the reward. 
of God) atter a Jewish city (Josh. 
xv. 88). Then he showed that, 
whereas he partly did “right in the 
sight of the Lord,’’ it was ‘‘ not like 
Dayid his father, with a perfect 
heart”? (2 Chron. xxv. 2, 2 Kings 
xiv. 3). ‘“‘He brought the gods of 
Seir to be his gods and bowed down 
himself before them and burned in- 
ecense unto them.” The Lord’s 
prophet reproved him: ‘‘ Why hast 
thou sought after the gods which 
could not deliver their own people 
out of thine hand?” “ Art thou 
made of the king’s counsel ? forbear; 
why shouldest thou be smitten?” 
was the king’s reply; for God had 
determined to destroy him, and there- 
fore gave him up to judicial harden- 
ing (Rom. i. 28). 
Already he had provoked Israel by 
sending back 100,000 Israelite sol- 
diers whom he had hired for 100 
talents of silver, but whom, as being 
estranged from God (1 Cor. xv. 88), 
God forbad him to take with him 
(comp. 2 Chron. xix. 2, xx.37); God 
_ assuring him that He could give 
him much more than the 100 talents 
which he thereby forfeited. The 
{sraelites in returning fell upon the 
cities of Judah from Samaria to 
_ Bethhoron. The God who gave him 
the Edomite capital in compensation 
for his loss of money could have 
given amends for the Israelite de- 
redations, if he had not lost His 
avour. Refusing advice from God’s 
prophet (Prov. xii. 1), A. “took 
advice”? of bad counsellors, and, 
irritated at the Israelite depredations, 
A. challenged Joash, who by the 
parable of “‘the thistle (or rather 
thorn bush) and cedar” warned him 
not to overrate his strength through 
pride in his Edomite victories, as 
though the thorn bush were to 
think itself a match for the cedar, 
and to meddle to his own hurt. 
Routed at Bethshemesh, he was 


‘potentiaries. 
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taken by Joash to Jerusalem, the | Amber: chasmal. Ezek. i. 4, 27; 


wall of which Joash brake down from 
the gate of Ephrairh to the corner 
gate 400 cubits, facing Israel’s fron- 
tier, besides taking the vessels of 
God’s house, with Obed Edom, and 
the king’s treasures and hostages. 
Jerusalem, according to Josephus, 
yielded so quickly, as Joash threat- 
ened otherwise to slay A. A. sur- 
vived Joash 15 years, and then was 
slain by conspirators at Lachish, 
whither he had fled. He reigned 
from 837 B.c to 809. 2. Priest of 
the golden calf at Bethel, under 
Jeroboam II. Fearing that his craft 
whereby he had his wealth was iu 
danger, he informed the king: “Amos 
hath conspired against thee in the 
midst of the house of Israel; the 
land is not able to bear all his words, 
for thus Amos saith, Jeroboam shall 
die by the swordand Israel . . . beled 
awaycaptive.’’ Also he said untoAmos: 
‘*Q thou seer... get thee away 
into Judah and there eat bread [he 
judges of Amos by his own mercenary 
motives]. But prophesy not again 
any more in Bethel, for it is the king’s 
chapel and. . . court.” Therefore 
the Lord doomed his wife to harlotry, 
his sons and daughters to the sword, 
and himself to ‘‘die in a polluted 
land”? (Amos vii. 10-17). So far 
from seeking prophecy as a bread- 
making business, Amos replies he 
gave up his own mode of livelihood 
to obey the Lord’s call at all costs. 
Political expediency in all ages is 
made the pretext for dishonouring 
God and persecuting His servants 
(John xi. 48-50; Acts xvii. 6, 7, 
xix. 25-27, xxiv. 5). Probably A. 
met his doom in Pul’s invasion; 
God is not anxious to vindicate His 
word, “the majesty of Scripture 
does not lower itself to linger on 
baser persons”? (Pusey): the crim- 
inal’s sentence implies its execution, 
whether recorded or not. 3 1 
Chron. iv. 84. 4. 1 Chron. vi. 45. 


Ambassador. Stands for two Heb. 


words: malahch, “‘ messenger,” and 
tzeer, ‘ambassador.’ Israel’s com- 
manded isolation rendered embassies 
an infrequent occurrence; they 
were mere nuncios rather than pleni- 
The earliest instances 
occur in the case of Edom, Moab, 
and the Amorites (Num. xx. 14, xxi. 
21). Gibeon feigned an ambassage 
(Josh. ix. 4). The ambassador’s per- 
son was regarded as inviolable (2 
Sam. x. 2-5, xii. 26-31). Men of high 
rank usually; as Sennacherib sent 
his chief captain, chief cupbearer, 
and chief eunuch, Tartan, Rabsaris, 
Rabshakeh, whom Hezekiah’s chief 
men of the kingdom, Elhakim 
over the household, Shebna the sec- 
retary, and Joah the recorder, met 
(2 Kings xviii. 17, 18; Isa. xxx. 4, 
xxxill. 7; comp. xviii. 2). Once in 

. T., “‘we are ambassadors for 
Christ”? (2 Cor. v. 20); treating 
with men ‘fin Christ’s stead’’: God 
““beseeching,” and His ambas- 
sadors “ praying’? men to be 
reconciled to God. Majesty, faith- 
fulness, yet withal tenderness, are 
implied. Our part is to send prayers, 
as our ambassage, to meet God's 
ambassadors, desiring His conditions 
of peace (Luke xiv. 32, Isa. xxvii. 5). 


Ami, or Amon. 


Ammah. A bill facin 


viii. 2. Not our amber, a bituminous 
substance or fossil resin, but a metal. 
Smooth polished brass (Gesenius). 
Comp. Ezek. i. 7, brass in a glow 
or wiite heat; Ezra viii. 27 marg. ; 
Rev. i. 15, “ His feet like unto 
glowing brass” ( chalcolibanus : 
from libben, ‘“ whiten ;’’ brass in a 
white heat), “as if made red hot in 
afurnace.” Else a conpound of 
gold and silver, symbolising the 
dazzling brightness of God’s glory. 
From Heb. mal (or else wielala, 
*gold’’). nechash, “smooth brass.’ 


Amen (firm, faithful, else verily). 


Jesus is ‘‘the Amen, the faithful 
and true witness’ (Rev. iii. 14). 
Comp. 2 Cor. i. 20; Jobni. 14, 17, 
xiv. 6. ‘The God of Amen” (Heb. 
for ‘‘truth’’) (Isa. Ixv. 16). Jesus 
alone introduces His authoritative 
declarations with Amen in the be- 
ginning; in Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, singly, in John (iii. 3, 5, 11, 
x. 1) always doubled. It is most 
marked how the apostles and others 
avoid the use of it in the beginning, 
which is His Divine prerogative. 
Jer. xxviii. 6 is not an exception; it 
is praying for the Divine ratification 
of what preceded. In oaths those 
who pronounce the ‘‘ Amen” bind 
themselves by the oath (Num. v. 22, 
Deut. xxvii. 15-26). God alone can 
seal all His declarations of promise 
or threat with the “‘ Amen,” verily, 
in its fullest sense; owr assertions 
mostly need some qualification. As 
John records Christ’s discourses on 
the deeper things of God, which 
man is slow to believe, the double 
Amen is appropriately found at the 
beginning of such discourses 25 
times. Amen was the proper re- 
sponse to a prayer, an vath, or a 
solemn promise (1 Kings i. 380; Neh. 
v. 18, vii. 6; 1 Chron. xvi. 36; Jer. 
xi. 5); the God of Amen witnesses 
our covenants. Jewish tradition 
states that the people responded to 
the priest’s prayer not ‘‘ Amen,” 
but, ‘“‘ Blessed be the name of the 
glory of His kingdom for ever.” 
But in synagogues, as in the Christ- 
ian assemblies, and in family and 
private prayers, Amen was the re- 
sponse (Matt. vi. 18, 1 Cor. xiv. 16). 


Amethyst. Heb. root, dream ; sup- 


posed to cause dreams to those who 
wore it. Gr., ‘protecting against 
drunkenness ’”’ Pliny says, because it 
approaches the colour of wine without 
reaching it. The third jewel in the 
third row of the bredsrplate of judg- 
ment. The twelfth of the precious 
foundation stones of the heavenly 
Jerusalem’s walls (Rev. xxi. 20). A 
violet, or in the East a deep red, 
quartz; the eastern is a rare variety 
of the adamantine spar or corundum ; 
the hardest substance next to the 
diamond, containing 90 per cent. alu- 
mine, with iron and silica. It loses 
colour in the fire, and becomes like a 


diamond. Ms 
Ezra ii. 57, Neh. 
vii. 59. 


Amittai. Father of Jonah: 2 Kings 


xiv. 25, Jonah i. 1. 

Giah by way 
of the wilderness of Gibeon, where 
Joab ceased pursuing Abner after 
Asahel’s death (2 Sam. ii. a Vulg. 


AMMI 


( 34) 


AMORITE 


mentions a watercourse near, and 
Robinson describes an excavated 
fountain under the high rock near 
Gibeon. 

Ammi. (Hos. ii. 1, 23.) ‘‘ My people;” 
the name betokening God’s recon- 
ciliation to His people, in contrast to 
Lo-ammi, “‘not My people’’ (Hos. i.9), 
though once ‘‘ Mine” (Ezek. xvi. 8). 
The Gentiles, once not God’s people, 
shall become His people (Rom. ix. 25, 
26; 1 Pet. 11. 10). 

Ammiel. 1. Num. xiii, 12. 2. 2 
Sam. ix. 4,5; xvu.27. 3. =Eham, 
by transposition of letters; father of 
Bathsheba [see AHItHOPHEL ] (1 
Chron. iii. 5, 2 Sam. xi. 3). 4 1 
Chron. xxvi. 5. 

Ammihud. 1. Num.i.10; ii. 18; vii. 
48, 53; x. 22. 2. Num. xxxiv. 20. 
3. Num. xxxiv. 28. 4. 2 Sam. xiii. 
37. 5. 1 Chron. ix. 4. 

Amminadab=of the people of the 
prince; else, iny people is willing. 
1. S. of Sol. vi.12: ‘My soul made 
me like the chariots of Amminadib,” 
one noted for swift driving; comp. 
chap. 1.9. Ruther: ‘‘ My soul made 
me like the chariots of my willing 
people’”’ (Ps. ex. 3), or else, ‘of the 
Prince of My people,’’ Messiah. His 
chariots are His glorious angel escort. 
2. Num. i. 7, ii. 3. Ancestor of 
David and Jesus (Matt. 1.4; Luke iti. 
3; Num. i. 7, ii. 3; Ruth iv. 19, 20; 
1 Chron. ii. 10). As Naasson, <A.’s 
son, was prince at the first number- 
ing of Israel in the second year from 
the exodus, A. probably died in 
Egypt before the exodus, at the time 
of {srael’s heaviest oppression. His 
daughter Elisheba married Aaron, 
and bore Nadab (named from Ammi- 
nadab), Abihu, Eleazar, and Itha- 
mar; the earliest alliance of the 
kingly line of Judah and the priestly 
line of Aaron. 3. Chief of Uzziel’s 
112 sons, whom David sent for 
to bring the ark to Jerusalem 
(1 Chron. xv. 10-12). 4. = Izhar, 
son of Kohath, father of Korah 
(1 Chron. vi. 22; comp. ver. 2, 18). 

Ammishaddai. Num.i. 12, vii. 66. 
One of the few names compounded 
with the ancient name of God, 
Shaddai. 

Ammizabad. 1 Chron. xxvii. 6. 

Ammon. A nation sprung from 
Ben-ammi, Lot’s son by his younger 
daughter (Gen. xix. 88, Ps. lxxxiii. 
7, 8), as Moab by his elder, after Lot 
escaped from Sodom. A. and Moab 
appear continually together; both 
are said to have hired Balaam (Deut. 
xiii. 4), though Moab alone is men- 
tioned in the detailed account (Num. 
xxii., xxiii.) The land from Arnon 
river to Jabbok is assigned to both 
(Jud. xi. 12-18, 25). The Israelites 
dispossessed the Amorites of land 
which afterwards A. occupied, be- 
tween Arnon and Jabbok, but did 
not, as Jephthah reasons, dispossess 
A. of it, though now claiming it as 
theirs (Num. xxi. 24, 26, 29). <A. 
destroyed the aboriginal Rephaim or 
giants, named Zamzummim, and 
oceupied their land, Jabbok being 
their boundary (Deut. ii. 20, 21, 37). 
Moab was probably the more civil- 
ized half of Lot’s descendants; 
whence we read of the plentiful 
fields, hay, summer fruits, vineyards, 
presses, songs of the grape treaders, 


of Moab (Isa. xv., xvi., Jer. xlviii.): 
A. the more fierce, plundering, 
Bedouin-like half ; whence we read 
of their threat of thrusting out the 
right eye of all in Jabesh Gilead 
(1 Sam. xi. 2), ripping up pregnant 
women in Gilead (Amos i. 18), 
treacherously murdering, as Ishmael, 
Baalis’ agent, did (Jer. xl. 14, xli. 
5-7), suspecting and insulting their 
ally David to their own ruin (2 Sam. 
x. 1-5, xii. 31). A.’s one stronghold, 
Rabbah, “the city of waters” (20 
cities are mentioned Jud. xi. 33, 
perhaps some Moabite cities), forms 
a contrast to Moab’s numerous 
towns with their ‘‘high places” (Jer. 
(xlviii.) ; their idol, Moloch, accord- 
ingly they worshipped in a tent, the 
token of nomad life, not a fixed 
tenple or high place, such as was 
appropriated to the god of the more 
settled people Moab (Amos v. 26, 
Acts vii. 48). They crossed Jordan 
and seized Jericho for a time (Jud. 
iii. 18). Chephar-ha-Ammonai (the 
hamlet of the Ammonites), in Ben- 
jamin, at the head of the passes 
from the Jordan westward, marks 
their having temporarily been in that 
region. Their unwillingness to help 
Israel, and their joining Meab in 
hiring Balaam (Deut. xxiii. 2, 46; 
Neh. xiii. 2), caused their exclusion 
(like that of a bastard) from the 
Lord’s congregation for ten gene- 
rations; whereas Edom, who had 
not hired him, was only excluded for 
three. The exclusion was from full 
Israelite citizenship, not from the 
spiritual privileges of the covenant, 
if they became proselytes. Previously 
to David, Jephthah and Saul had 
sorely punished them (Jud. xi. 33; 
1 Sam. xi. 11, xiv. 47). <A. jomed 
with Moab in the expedition for up- 
rooting Judah from its possession, in 
Jehoshaphat’s reign (2 Chron. xx., 
Ps. Ixxxiii. 8-7). So utterly were 
the confederates routed that the 
Jews spent three days in gathering 
the spoil. They had to bring gifts 
to Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi. 8). Jotham 
reduced them to pay 100 talents of 
silver, 10,000 measures of wheat, and 
10,000 of barley. A. seized on the 
cities of Gad from which Tiglath 
Pileser had carried the Israclc-s 
(Jer. xlix. 1-6, Zeph. ii. 8, 9). On che 
return trom Jerusalem Tobiah, an 
Ammonite, joined with Sanbs Jat, of 
Horonaim of Moab, in «mo.ing 
Nehemiah’s restoration of the city 
walls (Neh. ii. 10, 19). Naamah, 
Solomon’s wife, mother of Rehobo- 
am, was an Ammonite. Their idol, 
Moloch, appears also under the 
varied form Mileom and Malcham, 
as the Heb. for “their king’’ may 
be rendered. Comp. Zeph. i. 5, 2 
Sam. xii. 30. Solomon’s Ammonite 
wives seduced him to rear an altar 
to this ‘abomination,’ to his own 
hurt (Jer. xlix. 1, 3). Nahash, per- 
haps a common title of their kings, 
means a serpent. Shobi, the son of 
David's friend, followed his father’s 
rather than Hanun his brother's 
steps, showing kindness to David in 
adversity (2 Sam. xvii. 27). 


Amnon. 1. David’s eldest son by Ahi- 


noam the Jezreelitess, born in Heb- 
ron whilst David reigned there over 
Judah only. Forced his half sister 


Amorite (tle). 


Tamar, and was murdered by her 
brother ABSALOM [see] (2 Sam. xiii.)- 
2. 1 Chron. iv. 20. 


Amok. Neh. xii. 7, 20. 
Amon (Nah. iii. 8). 


No-A.,  1.€. 
Thebes, or No, the city of A., an. 
Egyptian god (Jer. xlvi. 25), “ the 
multitude of No,” else “Amon of 
No” = the nourisher, Heb. The 
Egyptian name is Aen, “the hid- 
den,” or ‘mysterious’; one of the 
eight gods of the first order; chief 
of the Theban 
triud,worshipped 
as Amen-ia (i.e. 
the sui), repre- 
sented as a man 
wearing a cap 
with two plumes, 
both male and 
female; accom- 
panied with sa- 
cred trees, like 
the ‘ groves”’ 
connected with 
Baal’s worship. 
In the great 
Ousis he was 
worshipped as 
the 1am-headed. 
god Num, and in 
Meroe as Kneph. The Greeks called 
him Jupiter Ammon. 


AMEN-RA, 


Amon. 1. Son and successor of Ma- 


nasseh in the throne cf Judah=skilful 
in his art, Heb. Possibly the name 
was given by Manasseh, when an 
idolater, from the Egyptian god. 
He reigned from 642 8.c. to 640 
(2 Kings xxi. 19; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 
20). His own servants conspired and 
slew him in his own house, and in 
their turn were slain by the people, 
who raised his son Jcsiah to the 
throne. 2. Governor of the city 
under Ahab (1 Kings xxii. 26). 

Always singular in 
the Heb., “the dweller on the sum- 
mits.’ The fourth son of Canaan, 
Ham’s son. The Hamitic races were 
the earliest developed, and most 
brilliant, but had the greatest tend- 
ency to degeneracy, because averse 
to true religion, the great preserver 
of man. The tendency of the children 
of Japhet was to improve, that of the 
children of Shem to be stationary. As 
the Amorites, Hittites, and Jebusites 
were the highlanders, so were the 
Canaanites the Jowlanders, by the 
sea W., and the Jordan E. Comp. 
Num. xiii. 29, Deut.i. 44. As early as 
Gen. xiv. 7, 18, they occupied the 
rugged heights afterwards called 
En-gedi (fount of the hid); then 
Hazezon ‘lamar (th catting of the 
palm tree). Thence they stretched 
W.to Hebron. They subsequently 
crossed the Jordan eastward. Sihon 
took the pasture land 8. of Jabbok, 
and drove Moab across the Ainon 
(Num. xxi. 18, 26-31). Israel, ap- 
proaching from the 8.E., was re- 
fused leave to pass through his land 
tothe fords of Jordan. Sihon, having 
marched against them, was killed with 
his sons and people (Deut. ii. 32- 
87), and his land and cattle taken by 
them. The tract bounded by the 
Jabbok on the N., Arnon 8., Jordan 
W., wilderness E. (Jud. xi. 21, 22), 
was specially the “land of the Amor- 
ites’; but their possessions em- 


braced all Gilead and Bashan, to ~ 


—— S 


AMOS 


Hermon (Deut. iii. 8, iv. 48, 49), 
“the land of the two kings of the 
Amorites,’ Sihon and Og (Deut. 
xxxi, 4). As the Amorites (high- 
landers) were the most powerful, the 
other Canaanites (even lowlanders) 
were sometimes called by their name. 
Thus Mamre in Hebron, of Gen. xiii. 
18, is the “A.’’ in xiv. 13; “ Hittite”’ 
in chap. xxiii.; “Canaanite” in Jud. 
i.10. The Hivites (Gen. xxxiv. 2) 
are called Amorites in xlviii. 22. 
Jerusalem is ‘‘A.” in Josh. x. 5, 
but in xv. 63 “Jebusite.” Grove, 
in Smith's Dictionary, conjectures 
that “A.” expresses locality (high- 
lander), not distinction of race; 
because the name is spread over a 
wide area, no connection appears 
between the Amorites on the E. 
and those W. of Jordan, Sihon and 


_Ogare both “kings of the Amor- 


ites,’ and yet their territories are 
separate. No individual Amorites 
are named except these two kings 
and Abraham’s three confederates 
(Gen. xiv. 13). No traces appear of 
any distinctive government, worship, 
or customs, different from the other 
Canaanite nations. The A. name 
Senir (not Shenir) for mount Her- 
mon (Deut. iii. 9) is mentioned ; but 
this may be the Canaanite term, as 
distinguished from the Heb. “ Her- 
mon”’ (lofty peak) and the Phceni- 
cian “ Sirion” (glittering as a 
breastplate ; senir too means a 
breastplate, from a root, “ clatter,’’ 
the snowy round top glittering like 
a breastplate). Mowntaineers are 
usually the most warlike: hence, 
undeterred by Joshua’s slaughter of 
the five kings “dwelling in the 
mountains”? (Josh. x. 5, etc.), they 
in the next age drove the children of 
Dan to the mountains, themselves 
keeping possession of the plain, as 
well as mount Heres (Jud.i.84, 35) ; 
comp. also Amos ii. 9, 10. 


Amos = a burden. Of Tekoah, in 


Judah, six miles S.E. of Bethlehem. 
A shepherd (probably owning flocks) 


e a 
By 


EASTEKN SaEPHERKD, 


and dresser of sycamore fig trees; 
specially called of the Lord to pro- 
phesy, though not educated in the pro- 
“sae schools (Amos i. 1, vii. 14, 15). 

hese personal notices occur only as 
connected with the discharge of his 
prophetic function; so entirely is 
self put in the shade by the inspired 
men of God, and God is made the 
oue all-absorbing theme. Though of 
Judah, he exercised his ministry in the 
northern kingdom, Israel; not later 
than the 15th year of Uzziah of 
Judah, when Jeroboam II. (son of 
Joash) of Israel died (comp. 1 Kings 
xiy. 23 with xv. 1), in whose reign 
it is written he prophesied “ two 

ears before the earthquake” ; comp. 

ech. xiv. 5. Allusions to the 
earthquake appear in v. 8, vi. 11, 


( 35 ) 


viii. 8, ix. 1, 5. The Divine sign 
in his view confirmed his words, 
which were uttered before, and 
which now after the earthquake 
were conunitted to writing in an or- 
derly summary. The natural world, 
being from and under the same God, 
shows a mysterious sympathy with 
the spiritual world; comp. Matt. 
xxiv. 7, xxvii. 50-54. Probably A. 
prophesied about the middle of Jero- 
boam's reign, when his conquests 
had been achieved (Amos vi. 18, 14; 
comp. 2 Kings xiv. 25-27), just 
before Assyria’s first attack on 
Israel, for he does not definitely 
name that power: chap. i. 5, v. 27 
(Hos. x. 6, xi. 5). The two forces 
from God acted simultaneously by 
His appointment, the invading hosts 
from without arresting Israel’s at- 
tention for the prophet’s message 
from God within the land, and the 
prophets showing the spiritual mean- 
ing of those invasions, as designed to 
lead Israel to repentance. This 
accounts for the outburst of pro- 
phetic tire in Uzziah’s and his suc- 
cessors’ reigns. The golden calves, 
the forbidden representation of Je- 
hovah, not Baal, were the object of 
worship in Jeroboam’s reign, as 
being the great grandson of Jehu, 
who had purged out Baal worship, 
but retained the calves. Israel, as 
abounding in impostors, needed the 
more true prophets of God from 
Judah to warn her. Her prophets 
often fled to Judah from fear of her 
kings. Oppression, luxury, weariness 
of religious ordinances as interrupt- 
ing worldly pursuits, were rife: chap. 
vii. 4, 5, iii. 15. The king’s sanc- 
tuary and summer palace were at 
Bethel (vii. 18); here A. was op- 
posed by AmaziaH [see] for his 
faithful reproofs, and informed 
against to Jeroboam. Like the 
prophet in 1 Kings xiii., A. went 
up from Judah to Bethel to denounce 
the idol calf at the risk of his life. 
Calf worship prevailed also at Dan, 
Gilgal, and Beersheba, in Judah 
(iv. 4, v.5, viii. 14), blended with 
Jehovah’s worship (v. 14, 21-26) ; 
2 Kings xvii. 32, 33, comp. Ezek. xx. 
39. The book is logically connected, 
and is divisible into four parts. Chap. 
i. 1 to ii, 13: the sins of Syria, Phi- 
listia, Tyre, Edom, Ammon, Moab, 
the neighbours of Israel and Judah. 
Chap. ii. 4 to vi. 14: Israel’s own state 
and consequent punishment; the 
same coasts “‘from the entering in 
of Hamath,’’ which Jeroboam has 


Amoz. 
Amphipolis. 


ANAB 


people re-established in prosperity in 
their own land, no more to be pulled 
out, and the conversion of the lea- 
then shall follow the establishment 
of the theocracy finally ; comp. ver. 
12 with Acts xv. 17. Reference to 
agricultural life and the phenomena 
of nature abounds, in consonance 
with his own former occupation, an 
undesigned propriety and mark of 
truth: chaps. i. 8; ii. 18; ii. 4,5; iv. 
2, 7,9; v. 18, 19; vi. 12; vii. 1; ix.3, 
9,18, 14. The first six chapters are 
without figure; the last three sym- 
bolical, with the explanation sub- 
joined, 


He assumes his readers’ knowledge of 


the Pentateuch, and that the peo- 
ple’s religious ritual (excepting the 
golden calves) accords with the Mo- 
saic law, an incidental confirmation 
of the truth of the Pentateuch. 
Stephen (Acts vii. 42) quotes v. 
25 to 27; and James (Acts xv. 16) 
quotes ix. 11. Philo, Josephus, 
the Talmud, Justin Martyr, the cata- 
logues of Melito, Jerome, and the 
council of Laodicea, confirm the 
canonicity of A. His use of the 
names Adonai (Lord) and God of 
hosts marks that Jehovah, Israel’s 
covenant God, is wniversal Lord. 
Characteristic and peculiar phrases 
occur: ‘cleanness of teeth,’’ 2.e., 
want of bread (iv. 6) ; ‘‘the excellency 
of Jacob ”’ (vi. 8, viii. 7) ; ‘‘ the high 
laces of Isaac’”’ (vil. 9), ‘‘the 
ouse of Isaac”? (vii. 16); “he that 
createth the wind” (iv. 18). Hosea, 
his contemporary, survived him a 
few years. 
Father of Isaiah (Isa. i. 1). 
A Macedonian city, 
through which Paul and Silas passed, 
by the Ignatian Way, in journeying 
from Philippi (83 Roman miles dis- 
tant) to Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 1). 
Their not staying there may have 
been because there were few, if any, 
Jews in it: and they hastened on to 
Thessalonica, “where was a syna- 
gogue of Jews,” affording the suit- 
able starting point for a Christian 
church. It means the city (almost) 
surrounded by the river Strymon, 
three miles from its entrance into 
the sea. An Athenian colony. Its 
commercial situation, and the neigh- 
bouring woods of Kerkine, and gold 
mines of mount Pangeus, gave it 
importance ; also memorable in the 
Peloponnesian war for the battle 
fought at it, in which Brasidas and 
Cleon were killed. The site is now 
occupied by the village Neokhorio. 


just recovered from Syria, shall be | Amplias. A Roman Christian (Rom. 


‘*afflicted,’’ and the people carried 
into ‘‘ captivity beyond Damascus ”’ 
(v. 27). Chap. vii. 1 to ix. 10: A.’s 
visions of grasshoppers devouring the 
grass, and fire the land and deep, both 


removed by his intercession; the} Amraphel. 


plumb line marking the buildings for 
destruction ; Amaziah’s interrup- 
tion at’ Bethel, and foretold doom ; 
the basket of summer fruits mark- 
ing Israel’s end by the year’s end; 
the Lord standing upon the altar, 
and commanding the lintel to be 
smitten, symbolising Israel’s de- 
struction as a kingdom, but indi- 


Amram, 


xvi. 8). 

1. A Levite ; father of 
Miriam, Aaron, and Moses (Exod. 
vi. 18-20). [See Aaron and JOCHE- 
BED.] 2. Ezra x. 34. 

One of the four invad- 
ing kings (Gen. xiv. 9). Shinar, his 
kingdom, or Babylonia, was subordi- 
nate to the great Elamite king, 
CHEDORLAOMER [see]. The Assyrian 
monuments attest that an Elamite 
king invaded and plundered Baby- 
lonia in 2386 B.c. ; and Babylonian 
remains bear traces of Elamitic in- 
fluenc 


e. 
vidually not one righteous man shall| Amzi. 1, 1 Chron. vi. 46. 2. A 


perish. Chap. ix. 11-15: David’s 


priest (Neh. xi. 12). 


fallen tabernacle shall be raised, the | Anab. A town once belonging to the 


Anamim, 


ANAH 


( 36 ) 


Anakim, in the mountains of Judah 
(Josh. xi. 21); still so called; ten 
miles 8.8.W. of Hebron. 
Anah. Son of Zibeon, son of Seir 
the Horite ; father of AHOLIBAMAH 
see], Hsau’s wife (Gen. xxxvi. 2, 14, 
0, 25). ‘‘ Aholibamah, daughter of 
Anah, daughter of Zibeon,” is tan- 
tamount to granddaughter, i.e. 
descendant from Zibeon; not that 
Anah was ‘“‘daughter of Zibeon,” 
for ver. 20 calls him “‘ son (i.e. grand- 
son) of Seir.’’ Those descendants 
alone of Seir are enumerated who, 
being heads of tribes, were con- 
nected with Edom; so Anah is men- 
tioned because he was head of a 
tribe, independently of his father. 
As sprung from Sei, he is called a 
“Horite,” i.e. a dweller in caves or 
troglodyte; also a ‘ Hivite,”’ a 
branch of the Canaanites; also he 
is named ‘‘ Beeri the Hittite,’’ the 
“ Hittites’ being the general name 
for ‘ Canaanites”’ (xxvi. 84). ‘‘ Hi- 
vite” is thought by some a tran- 
secriber’s error for ‘‘ Horite.”  In- 
stead of “‘inules”’ (xxxvi. 24) translate 
yeminm “water springs’’; not as 
Luther, ‘‘ he invented mules” (Lev. 
xix. 19), but ‘‘discovered hot- 
springs’ (so Vulg. and Syriac vers.) 
of which there are several S.E. of 
the Dead Sea, e.g. Callirrhve in the 
wady Zerka Maein; another in wady 
el Ahsa, and in wady Hamad ; 
whence he got the surname Beeri, or 
“the spring man.” Judith is the 
same as Aholibamah. 
Anaharath ; within Naphtali’s terri- 
tory (Josh. xix. 19). 
Anaiah. Neh. viii. 4, x. 22. 
Anakim = long-necked, or strong- 
necked. Deseended from Arba (Josh. 
xv. 13, xxi. 11), dwelling in the S. 
of Canaan. Hebron was called from 
him Kirjath Arba, i.e. city of Arba. 
Anak is the name of the race rather 
than an individual; comp. Josh xiv. 
15. The three tribes bore the names 
of Sheshai, Ahiman, and Talmai. 
They were in the spies’ time a terror 
to Israel (Num. xii. 28), but were 
destroyed by Joshua, except a rem- 
nant who escaped to the Philistine 
cities, Gaza, Gath, and Ashdod 
(Josh. xi. 21, 22). Caleb, who brought 
tidings as a spy concerning them, 
was eventually their destroyer (xv. 
14). Hence we find a giant race 
among the Piilistines, and in Gath, 
in David’s days (1 Sam. xvii, 
2 Sam. xxi. 15-22); an undesigned 
coincidence between the independent 
histories Joshua and 1 and 2 Samuel, 
confirming the truth of both. Their 
chief city Hebron became Caleb’s 
possession for his faith, shown in 
having no fear of their giant stature 
since the Lord was on Israel’s side 
(Josh. xv. 14, Jud. i. 20; comp. 
Num. xiii. 22, 28, 30-83; xiv. 24). 
They are represented on Egyptian 
monuments as tall and fair. The 
hieroglyphic Tanmahu represents 
Talmai, and one of his tribe is de- 
picted on the tomb of Oimenapthah I. 
Sprung from Mizraim 
(Egypt), son of Ham (Gen. x. 18). 
An E. African people, early absorbed 
into Egypt or Ethiopia. 
Anammelech. The idol of Sephar- 
vaim, introduced into Samaria by 
the Assyrian settlers (2 Kings xvii. 


31). The name means “statue of 
the king,’’ Moloch. ADRAMMELECH 
[see] is the sun’s male power; An- 
ammelech, the female power. 

Anan. Neh. x. 26. 

Anani. 1 Chron. iii. 24. 

Ananiah. 1. Neh. iii. 23. 2, A 
place between Nob and Hazor, where 
the Benjamites lived on returning 
from the Babylonian captivity (Neh. 
xi. 32). 

Ananias. 1. Highpriest (Acts xxiii. 
2,ete.; xxiv.1). Son of Zebedzxus, 
succeeded Joseph, son of Camydus, 
and was followed by Ismael, son of 
Phabi Herod, king of Chalcis a.p. 
48, appointed him. The prefect 
Ummidius Quadratus in a.p. 52 sent 
him to be tried before the emperor 
Claudius on the charge of oppressing 
the Samaritans. Cumanus the pro- 
curator, his adversary, was not suc- 
cessful but was banished ; so that A. 
seems not to have lost office then, 
but lost it before Felix left the 
province ; and was at last assassin- 
ated by the Sicarii (zealot assassins 
and robbers) early in the last Jewish 
war. Violent tempered to such a degree 
that he caused Paul to be smitten on 
the mouth for saying, “I have lived 
in all good conscience before God ’’; 
himself on the contrary “a whited 
wall.” Comp. Matt. xxiii. 27. 2. 
A disciple at Jerusalem, Sapphira’s 
husband (Acts yv.). Having sold 
his property for the good of the 
church professedly, he kept back 
part of the price, and handed the rest 
to the apostles. Peter stigmatized the 
act as “lying to the Holy Ghost,” 
who was in the apostles, and whom 
notwithstanding he thought he could 
elude. A. instantly fell down and 
expired. That this was no mere 
natural effect of excitement appears 
from the sentence expressly pro- 
nounced by Peter on Sapphira, an 
immediately executed by God, whose 
instrument of justice Peter was. 
The judgment had the salutary 
effect designed, of guarding the 
church in its infaney from the ad- 
hesion of hypocrites; for ‘‘ great 
fear came upon all the church and 
upon as many as heard it; and of the 
rest durst no man join himself to 
them, but the people magnified 
them.’’ <A. was sincere up to a cer- 
tain point, for he had cast in his lot 
with the despised ‘‘ Nazarenes,” but 
he wished to gain a high name in 
the church by seeming to have given 
his all, whilst he really gave but a 
part. He was not obliged to throw 
his property into a common Christ- 
jan fund (as Peter's words show, 
“after it was sold, was it not in 
thine own power ?’’) It wasa com- 
promise between love of Christian 
applause and worldliness; ‘‘ Satan 
filled his heart” as ‘‘ Satan entered 
into Judas”’ (Luke xxii. 3). At the 
beginning of the course of the N. T. 
church an awful example was given 
to guard her in guileless sincerity 
from the world’s corruptions; just 
as at the beginning of the course of 
the O. T. church, Israel, a similar 
example was given in Achan’s case, 
to warn her that she was to be a holy 
people, separate from and witnessing 
against the world’s poliutions by 
lust (Josh. vii.). The common fund 


ANATHEMA 


which the first disciples voluntarily 
brought was a kind of firstfruits to 
the Lord in entering on possession of 
the spiritual Canaan, as Jericho’s 
spoil was a firstfruit to Jehovah of 
the earthly Canaan. The need there 
was for such a prescient warning 
appears from the last protest of the 
same apostle Peter in his 2nd Epis- 
tle, against the growing covetousness 
and lust within the church. 3. 
A Jew Christian at Damascus, ‘‘a 
devout man according to the law, 
having a good report of all the Jews 
which dwelt there” (Acts ix. 10, ete., 
xxii. 12, ete.). By the Lord’s direc- 
tion in a vision, he sought out Saul in 
his blindness and foodlessness for 
three days after Jesus’ appearing to 
him; putting handson Saul, A. was 
the Lord’s instrument of restoring 
his sight, and conveying to him the 
Holy Ghost, that he might be ‘‘a 
chosen vessel to bear Jesus’ name 
before the Gentiles, and kings and 
Israel, as a witness unto all men of 
what he had seen and heard, suffering 
as well as doing great things for Hi, 
name’s sake. A.told him, ‘‘Arise, and 
be baptized, and wash away thy sins, 
calling on the name of the Lord.” 
How striking that A., whom Saul 
would have seized for prison and 
death, should be the instrument of 
giving him light and life. Tradition 
makes A. subsequently bishop of 
Damascus and a martyr. 


Anath. Jud. ni. 31, v. 6. 


Anathema. 


- 


Heb. cheerem: “a 


thing or person devoted;’’ so, ac- 
cursed to the Lord, and incapable 
of being redeemed, and, if a person, 
doomed to death (Lev. xxvii. 28, 
29; 1 Cor. xii. 3, xvi. 22; Gal. i.9; 
Rom. ix. 8, comp. Exod. xxxii. 32). 
“T could wish that myself were ac- 
cursed from Christ for my brethren,” 
lit. ‘I was wishing,” 7.e., the wish 
was rising within me, so intense is 
my love for Israel, that I myself 
were sacrificed in soul as well as 
body for their sake, were such wish 
lawful, which it is not; the wish 
remained incomplete, checked by 
calmer and more sober thoughts, 
which vehement zeal for the moment 
forgot. Itnever passed beyond the 
region of deep feeling, wherein he was 
transported momentarily out of all 
other considerations into the all ab- 
sorbing one, ‘‘an ecstasy of charity” 
(Bacon). 

ANATHEMA-MARANATHA”’ (i.e., the 
Lord cometh: 1 Cor. xvi. 22. An 
Aramaic watchword of the tirst age, 
suitable for believers in all ages: 
If He come not to bless, He 
shall come to smite with a curse) 
alludes to Mal. iv. 5, 6: ‘‘ To those 
who fear [in the N. T. ‘love’] the 
Lord’s name, He comes as the Sun 
of Righteousness with healing on 
His wings;’’ but to those who fear 
and love Him not, He will come 
smiting the earth with a “‘ curse” 
(cheerem or anathema). Paul pro- 
nounces the anathema on _ those 
loving Him not, whilst as yet He 
is not come, that by fleeing to Him 
now they may escape the curse 
and gain the blessing. Paul is God’s 
inspired mouthpiece proclaiming the 
doom to which those not. abn | 
Jesus are set apart, and his inspire 


ANATHOTH 


(37) 


Ancient of 


Andrew. 


prayer of anathema is but praying 

that God’s will be done. 

In the O.T. forcible setting apart to 
His glory of what ought to have 
been, but was not willingly, conse- 
crated to Him, is implied. So in 
the case of Jericho the city was so 
devoted to destruction, and all in it, 
except Rahab; and the silver, gold, 
brass, and iron, were consecrated to 
Jehovah (Josh. vi. 17-26). Simi- 
larly Israel’s vow (Num. xxi. 1-8): 
“if Thou wilt deliver this people 
into my hand, I will utterly destroy 
[Heb. make a cheerem or anathema 
ofj their cities.’ Therefore they 
called that place Hormah (Chormah, 
1.€., the place made a cheerem or 
anathema of; put under a ban; 
devoted to God for destruction as 
accursed). This gives the true view 
of the dooming of the Canaanites; 

the sinners themselves were to be 
made an awful example of God’s 
punitive justice to which they were 
set apart; their possessions were 
properly the Lord’s, but were given 
by Him to Israel as a gift hence- 
forth to be used to His glory. The 
degree of the work of destruction 
varied: men alone (Deut. xx. 18); 
men, women, and children, the cattle 
and spoil kept for the army (Deut. 
li. 34, 35); every living creature 
(Deut. xx. 16, 1 Sam. xv. 8); virgins 
excepted (Num. xxxi. 17). Had the 
Canaanites humbled themselves be- 
fore God’s judgment and submitted, 
they would have been spared; but 
they were given up to judicial harden- 
ing to their own ruin (Josh. xi. 19, 
20). 

Anathoth. 1. 1 Chron. vii. 8. 2. 

x. 19. 3. A priests’ city of Ben- 

jamin. Meaning “echoes”? (Josh. 

xxi. 18, 1 Chron. vi. 60). Abiathar 

the priest was banished thither by 

Solomon after his attempt to put 

Adonijah on the throne (1 Kings ii. 

26). Abiezer’s birthplace, one of 

David's 30 captains (2 Sam. xxiii. 27) ; 

Jehu’s also, one of his mighties (1 

Chron. xii. 3); Jeremiah’s, the priest 

and prophet, also (i. 1). Among the 

restored captives from Babylon were 

128 menof A. The name is variously 

given: Anethothite, Anetothite, An- 

tothite: Near the road, about three 

miles N. from Jerusalem (Isa. x. 30). 

Now Anita, ona broad ridge, amidst 

fields of grain, figs, and olives. There 

are remains of walls, and quarries 
supplying stone to Jerusalem. 

Days. Dan. vii. 9, 13, 

22. The everlasting Jehovah, as con- 

trasted with the ephemeral transi- 

toriness of the four successive world 

powers, stable as they seemed for a 


time. 

A Gr. name. A fisher- 
man of Bethsaida at the lake of Gen- 
nesareth, son of Jonas. One of the 
first two called of the apostles ; who 
in histurn called his brother Simon 
to Jesus (John i. 35-41). Previously 
he had been John the Baptist’s dis- 
ciple, and by him had been pointed 
to Jesus twice as the Lamb of God. 
Prompt decision for Christ, not levity, 
ledhim toobey. A further call took 
place subsequently and more formally, 
when, after they had resumed their 
usual occupation, Jesus found them 
casting their net into the sea (Matt. 


Anem. 


Aner. 


iv. 18). Void of the boldness and 
rocklike robustness of Peter's cha- 
racter, which but few can aspire to, 
he had that feature which makes him 
a pattern within the reach of all, a 
simple, earnest determination in 
carrying out the dictates of con- 
scie ice. Another feature in A. was, 
though not so qualified for public 
usefulness as some, he was as ardent 
as any to win souls in private to Jesus. 
When we admire the foremost apostle 
through whom 8000 were added to 
the church on pentecost, let us not 
forget that, without A., Simon would 
never have become Peter. So well 
known was his love for souls, that 
when certain Greeks desired to see 
Jesus, A. was the person to whom 
Philip (whose name also is Gr., and 
who, like A., when called, in turn 
ealled Nathanael) brought them. 
Then he and Philip (the two whose 
names imply connection with the 
Greeks, an interesting coincidence, 
and who had shown their zeal for 
conversions) brought them to Jesus 
(John i. 43-46, xii. 20-22). A. had 
his faults too; he shared in the dis- 
ciples’ unbelief when Jesus tried 
their faith, ‘‘ Whence shall we buy 
bread that these (5000) may eat?” 
(John vi.) A. answered, ‘‘ There is 
a lad here that hath five barley loaves 
and two small fishes, but what are 
they among so many ?”’ Even here 
he suggests a supply, but with de- 
fective faith. A. was one of the four 
who asked Jesus privately, ‘‘ When 
shall these things be, and what is 
the sign of Thy coming and the end 
of the world?” A. was not else- 
where admitted to the private inter- 
views which Peter, John, and James 
enjoyed: at the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter, the transtiguration, and 
Gethsemane. In Matt. x. 2 and Luke 
vi. 14 A. is next after Peter; but in 
Mark iii. 16, Acts i. 14, after the 
firstand foremost three, Peter, James, 
and John, and before his Greek- 
named associate Philip. Eusebius 
makes him after Christ’s ascension 
preachin Scythia; Jerome, in Greece; 
where tradition makes him to have 
been crucified on a crux decussata, 
an X-shaped cross. 


Andronicus. A Christian at Rome, 


saluted by Paul (Rom. xvi. 7). He 
and Junia were Paul’s ‘‘kinsmen’’ 
(or the Gr. may mean “ fellow 
countrymen,” vers. 11, 21) “and 
fellow prisoners, of note among the 
apostles”’ (in the wider sense than 
the Twelve: Acts xiv. 4, 14, 2 Cor. 
viii. 28, 1 Thess. ii. 6), ‘“‘ and in 
Christ”? (by faith) “before”? him, 
Bishop of Pannonia subsequently, 
says ‘‘ Hippolytus.”’ 

City of Issachar, belonging 
to the Gershomites (1 Chron. vi. 73), 
In Josh. xix. 21 “ Engannim,” of 
which ‘“‘Anem”’ may be contraction. 
1. City of Manasseh, W. of 
Jordan; of the Kohathites (1 Chron. 
vi. 70); Josh. xxi. 25, ‘‘Tanach,”’ of 
which “ Aner’’ may be the corrup- 
tion. 2. One of the three Heb- 
ronite chiefs who helped Abraham 
against the four invading kings (Gen. 
xiv. 13, 24). 


Angels= messengers. Often with “of 


God” or “ Jehovah’? added. Some- 
times called the “holy ones,” 


ANGELS 


“saints.” The ‘‘Angel of God’ 
often means the Divine Word, “the 
Image of the invisible God,” God 
Himself manifested (Col. i.14; Gen. 
KR U1 LA xvi. 7 loa kexts LILO, 
xlviii. 15, 16, xxxii. 14; comp. Isa. 
lxiii. 9; Exod. ili. 2, 6, 14, xxiii. 
20-22; Acts xxvii. 23, 24, comp. xxiii. 
11; Num. xxii. 22, 32, 85); accept- 
ing as His due the worship which 
angels reject as mere creatures (Rev. 
xix. 10, xxii. 9); this manifestation 
was as iidi, an anticipation of the 
incarnation (John i. 18; Gen. xviii. 
2, 22, xix. 1, xxxii. 24, 30; Josh. v. 
18, 15). “ Angel,’’ ‘Son of God,” 
“ Gods”? (Elohim), “‘ Holy One,” in 
the fullest sense, are names of the 
Divine Word alone. His incarnation 
is the centre by reference to which 
all angelic ministration is best under- 
stood. Comp. Johni. 51,Gr.(apartt), 
“from this time forth ye shall see 
heaven open” [heretofore shut 
against man by sin: Heb. ix. 8, x. 
19, 20} ‘‘and the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the 
Son of man,” as the antitypical 
Jacob’s ladder, the centre of com- 
munication between men and God, 
the redeemed and the angelic world ; 
Jesus’ miracles, of which mention 
immediately follows (chap. ii.), are a 
firstfruit of this newly opened com- 
munion of earth and heaven (Gen. 
xxviii. 12-17). 


Secondarily, God’s created messengers ;: 


as Israel (Isa. xlii. 19), Haggai (i. 
13), John (Mal. ii. 1, ii. 7), the 
priesthood, ministers (Eccles. v. 6), 
the rulers or angels of the Christian 
churches (Rev. i. 20), as Elohim, 
‘gods.’ Is applied to judges (Ps. 
lxxxii. 6) ; comp. Jesus’ application, 
John x. 34-37. As to the nature of 
‘‘angels’’ in the limited sense, they 
are “‘spirits’’ (Heb.i. 7, 14), of wind- 
like velocity, subtle nature, capable 
of close communion with God; 
sharers in His truth, purity, and 
love, since they ever behold His 
face (Matt. xviii. 10), even as the 
redeemed shall (1 John iii. 2); not 
necessarily incorporeal ; Luke xx. 36 
(comp. Phil. iii. 21), 1 Cor. xv. 44, 
seemingly but not certainly imply 
their having bodies. Their glorious 
appearance (Dan. x. 6), like our 
Lord’s when transfigured and after- 
wards as the ascended Saviour (Rev. 
i. 14-16), and their human form 
(Luke xxiv. 4, Acts i. 10), favour the 
sate view. Close kindred of nature 
between angels and men is implied 
in both being alike called “sons of 
God” (Job 1. 6, xxxviii. 7; Dan. iii. 
25, 28) and “‘gods’’ (Elobim) (Ps. 
vill. 5; Heb. Elohim, “angels,” 
xevil. 7; Luke iii. 388). Finite, but 
ever progressing in the participation 
of God’s infinite perfection (Job iv. 
18, Matt. xxiv. 36, 1 Pet. i. 12). Our 
fellow servants, “sent forth unto 
ministry for the sake of them who 
shall be heirs of salvation’? (Heb. i. 
14), i.e., on ministrations appointed 
by God and Christ for the good of 
them who shall be heirs of salva- 
tion. Worship and service are their 
twofold function; priests in the 
heavenly temple (Isa. vi. 1-8, 1 Kings 
xxii. 19, Dan. vii. 9, 10, Rev. v. 11), 
and sent forth thence on God’s mis- 
sions of love and justice. 


ANGELS 


As finite, and having liberty, they were 


capable of temptation. Some ‘‘kept 
not their first estate, but left their 
own habitation’’ (2 Pet. ii. 4, Jude 
6). ‘‘The elect angels’ fell not ; 
they take part, bvact and sympathy, 
in our aifairs, and shall witness the 
judgment (Luke xv. 10,1 Cor. iv. 9). 
The fallen are not yet actually con- 
fined in the bottomless pit, but are 
doomed to it, ‘‘ reserved unto judg- 
ment,’ and though seeming free, and 
ranging in our air, under the prince 
of the powers of the air (Eph. ii. 2), 
are really in “chains of darkuess”’ 
already, able only to hurt to the 
length of their chain. Satan is their 
prince, a liar, murderer, slanderer ; 
and such are they (John viii. 44). 
The probation of the elect angels 
is over; their crown is won, they 
are the ‘“‘holy ones”’ now (Dan. viii. 
13), under the blessed necessity of 
sinning no more. ‘* Watchers’’ of 
men, jealous for God’s honour (Dan. 
iv. 13, 23). Bad angels are per- 
mitted to try believers now, as Job; 
good angels are God’s ministers of 
vengeance on the bad (Rev. xii. 8, 
9; xx.1,2). Such shall the saints 
be at last, ‘equal to the angels,’ 
holy, made perfect, judges of angels 
and the world, ministering mediators 
of blessing to subject creatures (Heb. 
xii. 238; 1 Cor. vi. 2,3; Rev. v. 10). 
In the natural world angels minister, 
as in directing wind and flame (ac- 
cording to one translation of Ps. civ. 
4, Heb. i. 7): “the angel of Jeho- 
vah’’ wrought in the plague on the 
Egyptian firstborn (Exod. xii. 23, 
Heb. xi. 28), and on the rebels in 
the wilderness (1 Cor. x. 10), on 
Israel under David (2 Sam. xxiv. 16, 
1 Chron. xxi. 16), on Sennacherib’s 
army (2 Kings xix. 85),- on Herod 
(Acts xii. 23). An angel troubled 
the pool of Bethesda (the Alex. MS. 
supports the verse, the Sin. and the 
Vat. MSS. reject it), giving it a 
healing power, as in our mineral 
springs (Johny. 4). They act, in an 
unknown way, in and _ through 
“nature’s laws.” In the spiritual 
world too: by their ministration the 
Sinaitic law was given, “ ordained 
by angels”’ (Gal. iii. 19), “‘ spoken”’ 
by them (Heb. ii. 2), by their ‘‘ dis- 
position”’ or appointment (Acts vii. 
53; comp. Deut. xxxiii. 2, Ps. Ixviii. 
17). From the first creation of our 
world they took the liveliest interest 
in the earth (Job xxxviii. 7). When 
man fell by evil angels, with beauti- 
ful propriety it was ordered that 
other angels, holy and unfallen, 
should minister for God in His 
reparation of the evil caused to man 
by their fallen fellow spirits. They 
rescued at Jehovah’s command right- 
eous Lot from doomed Sodom, Jacob 
from his murderous brother (Gen. 
xix., xxxii.). ‘Manna’ is called 
“angels’ food,” ‘the corn of hea- 
ven’; not that angels eat it, but it 
came fron above whence angels 
come, and throwgh their ministry 
(Ps. Ixxviii. 25). When Elisha was in 
Dothan, surrounded by Syrian hosts, 
and his servant cried, ‘‘ Alas! how 
shall we do?” the Lord opened his 
eyes to see the mount full of chariots 
and horses of fire round about (2 
Kings vi. 15, 17, comp. Ps. xciv. 7). 
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By God’s angel Daniel was saved in 
the lions’ den (Dan. vi. 22); comp. 
Dan. iii. 28 as to the fiery furnace. 
Michael (whom some questionably 
identify with the Son of God) is 
represented as Israel’s champion 
against Israel’s (the literal and the 
spiritual) accuser, Satan (Dan. xii. 1, 
comp. Rey. xii. 7-10). Dan. x. un- 
folds the mysterious truth that there 
are angel princes in the spirit world, 
answering to the God- opposed 
leaders of kingdoms in the political 
world, the prince of Persia and the 
prince of Grecia standing in anta- 
gonism to Michael. In patriarchal 
times their ministry is more familiar, 
and less awful, than in after times. 
Comp. Gen. xxiv. 7, 40 (the angelic 
guidance of Abraham’s servant in 
choosing a wife for Isaac, and 
encouraging Jacob in his loneliness at 
Bethel on first leaving home, xxviii.) 
with Jud. vi. 21, 22, xiii. 16, 22. 
They appear, like the prophets and 
kings in subsequent times, in the 
character of God’s ministers, carry- 
ing out God’s purposes in relation 
to Israel and the heathen world 
powers (Zech. i., ii., iii., iv., ete.). 
When the Lord of angels became 
flesh, they ministered before and at 
His birth (Luke i., ii., Matt. i. 20), 
after the temptation (Matt. iv. 11), in 
the agony of Gethsemane (Luke xxii. 
43), at His resurrection and ascen- 
sion (Matt. xxviii. 2, Luke xxiv. 4, 
Jobn xx. 12, Acts i. 10,11). Their 
previous and subsequent ministra- 
tions to men (Acts v. 19, viii. 26, x. 
3, xii. 7, Peter’s deliverance, xxvii. 
23) all hinge on their intimate 
connection with and ministry to 
Him, redeemed man’s Divine Head 
(Ps. xci. 11, Matt. iv. 6). Hence 
they are the guardians of Christ’s 
little ones, not thinking it beneath 
their dignity to minister to them 
(Matt. xviii. 10); not attached singly 
to single individuals, but all or one 
ready at God’s bidding to minister 
to each. (In Acts xii. the remark, 
“itis his [Peter’s] angel,’”’ receives 
no countenance from Peter or the 
inspired writer of Acts, Luke; but is 
the uninspired guess of those in 
Mary’s house.) Rejoice over each 
recuvered penitent (Luke xv. 10); 
are present in Christian congrega- 
tions (1 Cor. xi. 10) ; exercising some 
function in presenting the saints’ 
prayers, incensed by Christ's merits, 
the one Mediator, before God 
(Rev. viii. 3, v. 8); not to be prayed 
to, which is thrice forbidden (Rev. 
xix. 10, xxii. 9; Col. ii. 18): when 
we send an offering to the King, 
the King’s messenger durst not ap- 
propriate the King’s exclusive due. 
Ministers of grace now, and at the 
dying hour carrying the believer’s 
soul to paradise (Luke xvi. 22), but 
ministers of judgment, and gathering 
the elect, in the great day (Matt. 
xiii. 39, 41, 49; xvi. 27; xxiv. 31). 
Their number is counted by myriads 
(Heb. xii. 22: Gr.“‘to myriads, namely 
the festal assembly of angels’’) (Deut. 
xxxiii. 2, Ps. Ixvii. 17, Dan. vii. 10, 
Jude 14). here are various ranks, 
thrones, principalities, powers in the 
angelic kingdom of light, as there 
are also in Satan’s kingdom of dark- 
ness (Eph. i. 22, vi. 12; Col.i.16; Dan. 


Anklet. 


Anna (Luke ii. 36, 37). 


ANNA 


x. 13, xii. 1; Rom. viii. 88). [See 
SerapHim, CHERUBIM, MICHAEL, 
GasrieL.] Some conjecture that 


angels had originally natural bodies, 
which have been developed into 
spiritual bodies, as the saints’ bodies 
shall (1 Cor. xv. 40-46); for they in 
Scripture accept material food (Gen. 
xvili.) and appear in human form, 
and never dwell in men’s bodies as 
the demons, who, naked and home- 
less, seek human bodies as their 
habitation (see Luke xx. 36, ‘‘ equal 
unto the angels’’: Phil. iii. 20, 21). 
Many of the momentous issues of lite 
are seen often to hinge upon seemingly 
slight incidents. Doubtless, besides 
the material instruments and visible 
agents, the invisible angels work in 
a marvellous way, under God’s provi- 
dence, guiding events at the crisis so 
as to carry out the foreordained 
end. They “desire to look into” 
the mysteries of redemption, and 
they learn ‘* by the church the mani- 
fold wisdom of God”’ (Eph. iii. 10, 
1 Pet. i. 12). The saints (the living 
creatures and 24 elders) occupy the 
inner circle, the angels the outer 
circle, round the throne of the 
Lamb (Rev. v. 11). 


Aniam. 1 Chron. vii. 19. 
Anim. A city in the mountains of 


Judah (Josh. xv. 50). Derived from 
Ainain, “‘the two springs,”’ perhaps at 
Khirbet el Jif, near Khirbet el Dilbeh, 
the site of Achsah’s upper and lower 
springs (Conder, Pal. Expl.). 


Anise. Some think the Pimpinella 
Puy anisum, others 

ne more probably 

the dill, Ane- 

thum graveolens, 


of the order Um- 
belliferee ; the 


seeds used in 

eo RNS dici 
Sit Wa medicine as car- 
ii Wl ANZ minatives, in 
Bm cookery as con- 
; diments, like 
caraway seed, 


** Anise”’ is from 
the Gr. not con- 
querable (ani- 
keton) in its healing power; “ dill” 
from the Norse, the soothing herb. 
The seeds, the leaves, and the stem 
of dill are (says Rabbi Eliezer) sub- 
ject to tithe (Matt. xxiii. 23). 
(Isa. ii. 16, 18, 20.) Wo- 
men wore ankle rings on both feet, 
joined by short chains, which “ tin- 
led”? as they walked, and which 
made them take gracefully short 
steps. Livingstone describes an Afri- 
can chief’s wife similarly wearing 
“a profusion of iron rings with little 
pieces of sheet iron attached to make 
a tinkling as she walkedin hermincing 


African style.” 

Daughter of 
Phannel, of Asher; a widow of 84; 
a prophetess, t.e. guided by Provi- 
dence, when the infant Jesus was 
being presented in the temple, to 
come in “that instant,’ and en- 
abled by the Spirit to discern and 
to announce to others the Messiah, 
and to vender praises peep 
After seven years of married life 
she had given up all other concerns 
to join the women who devoted 
themselves to a continual attend- 
ance at the temple services “ night 


ANISE. 


Annas. 


ANNAS 


and day”; “‘a widow indeed” (1 
Tim. v. 5). One of ‘‘God’s own 
elect, which ery day and night unto 
Him,” looking for the promised re- 
demption “unto which the twelve 
tribes, instantly serving God day 
and night, hope to come” (Acts 
xxvi. 7; contrast Rev. xii. 10, Luke 
xvili 7; comp. Exod. xxxviii. 8). It 
is remarkable she is the only one of 
note mentioned in Scripture of the 
tribe of Asher, though the name 
means blessedness. A sample of an 
aged female’s waiting faith, as Simeon 
is of an aged man’s. 

Son of Seth. Appointed 
A.D. 7, in his 37th year, to the high- 
priesthood by Quirinius, the imperial 
governor of Syria; obliged to give 
way to Ismael by Valerius Gratus, 
procurator of Judea, in the beginning 
of Tiberius’ reign, A.p. 14. Eleazar, 
son of A., followed Ismael; then 
Simon; then Joseph Caia has, son- 
in-law of A. (John xviii. 18.) He 
remained till a.p. 37. <A. is put 
before Caiaphas, and both are called 
“‘highpriests (Luke iii. 2). Jesus’ 
case was first heard before A., who 
virtually wielded the highpriest’s 
power, and perhaps was sagan, the 
highpriest’s deputy; then He was 
tried before Caiaphas. A. probably 
was president of the Sanhedrin, 
Caiaphas actually highpriest. But in 
Acts iv. 6 A. is called “ highpriest,”’ 
Caiaphas, John, and Alexander are 
called “of his kindred.’ He lived to 
old age, and had five sons highpriests. 


Anoint. To put oil on the head or 


body; a 
practice 
common 
in the E. 
(Ruth ii. 
3). Toceise 
anointins 
was a& mark 
of mourn- 
ing (2 Sain. 
xiv. 2, Dan. x. 3, Matt. vi. 17). A 
mark of respect to a guest so com- 
mon that to omit it implied defect- 
ive hospitality (Luke vii. 46, Ps. 
xxii. 5); Heb., “‘ Thou bast made 
fat,” or “unctuous’”’ (John xi. 2, xii. 
3). . A body was prepared for burial 
with unguents (Mark xvi. 1, xiv. 8). 
Metaphorically, ‘‘anointed with oil” 
means successful, joyous (Ps. xcii. 10, 
Keeles. ix.8). ‘Anointing with the 
oilof gladness’’ (Ps. xlv. 7, Heb. i. 9) 
expresses spiritual joy, such as Mes- 
siah felt and shall feel in seeing the 
blessed fruit of His sufferings (Isa. 
Ixi. 3). Anointing prevents excessive 
perspiration in the hot and arid E., 
gives elasticity to the limbs, and acts 
as clothing in both sun and shade. 
The ordinary clothing is thin, and the 
heat and sand produce weariness and 
irritation, which the oil relieves. Oil 
Was usedasa medicament for the sick, 
and liniment for bodily pain (Isa. i. 6), 
so that it was used as a symbol in 
miraculous cures (Mark vi. 13). The 
usage which Christ practised Himself 
(John ix. 6, 11) and committed to His 
apostles was afterwards continued 
with laying on of hands as a token 
of the highest faculty of medicine 
in the church. Rome vainly con- 
tinues the sign, when the reality, 
the power of miraculous healing, is 
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wanting. Rome’s “extreme unc- 
tion’’ is administered to heal the 
soul when the body’s life is de- 
spaired of. St. James’s (v. 14, 15) 
unction was to heal the body. 


The sacred use of oil was for consecrat- 


~ 


ing things or persons to God. So 
Jacob anointed fora pillar the stone 
which had been his pillow at Bethel 
(Gen. xxviii. 18). The oilis asymbol 
of the Holy Spirit, and as applied to 
things gave them a ceremonial sacred- 
ness, fitting them for holy minis- 
trations. As applied to prophets 
(1 Chron. xvi. 22, 1 Kings xix. 16), 
priests (Lev. iv. 3), and kings (Isa. 
xlv. 1), it marked their consecration 
to the office, and was a symbol of the 
spiritual qualification divinely im- 
parted for its due discharge (Exod. 
xxx.29, 30). 1 Sam.x. 1,6: King Saul. 
1 Sam. xvi. 18, 14: David thrice an- 
ointed: first to the right; then over 
Judah ; then actually over the whole 
nation. Isa. lxi.1: Messiah, twice so 
designated in the O. T. (Ps. ii.2; Dan. 
ix. 25, 26), at once Prophet, Priest, 
and King, the Centre of all prophecy, 
the Antitype of all priesthood, and 
the Source and End of all kingship 
(Luke iv. 18; Acts iv. 27, x. 38). 
He was anointed with the Holy Ghost 
from the womb, then at His baptism 
(John i. 32, 33, 41). Hereby the 
N. T. ma:iks Him as the Messiah of 
the O.T. (Acts ix. 22, xvii. 2, 3, xviii. 
5, 28.) What He is His people are, 
Messiahs or “anointed ones”’ by union 
with Him (Zech. iv. 14), having the 
unction of the Holy Ghost (2 Cor. 
i. 21,1 John ii. 20). Though priests 
in general were at first anointed, 
afterwards anointing was restricted 
to the highpriest, called ‘the priest 
that is anointed:”’ the perfume used 
was of stacte, onycha, and galbanum, 
with pure frankincense, and it was 
death to imitate it. Antitypically, to 
Christ, the true highpriest alone, 
belongs the fulness of the Spirit, 
which it is blasphemy to arrogate. 
“The Lord’s anointed”’ was the ordi- 
nary phrase for the theocratic king 
(LSam. xii. 3, Lam. iv. 20). 
Anointing the shield”’ was to make 
the hide of which it was made supple 
and less liable to erack (Isa. xxi. 5). 
“ Anointing the eyes with eyesalve” 
expresses imparting of spiritual per- 
ceptions (Rey. iii. 18). “The yoke 
shall be destroyed because of the 
anointing ’’ (Isa. x. 27), 7.e., the As- 
syrian oppression shall be taken away 
from Judah, because of the consecra- 
tion that is upon the elect nation, its 
prophets, priests, kings, and holy 
place (Ps. cv. 15); the Antitype to 
all whichis Messiah, ‘the Anointed’’ 
(Dan. ix. 24). Itis for Messiah’s sake 
that all their deliverances are youch- 
safed to His people. 


Ant. (Proy.vi. 6-8, xxx. 25: “provideth 


her meat inthesummer,and gathereth 
her food in the harvest.”’) So Hesiod, 
Works and Days, 776; Horace, Sat., 
i. 1, 33; Virgil, fneid, iv. 402; 
Plautus, Trinuummus, ii. 4, 1, 7; 
Milian, Natura Animal., ii. 25, vi. 
43; sop’s Fables, 92 (Tauchnitz 
edition), Ants in northern Europe 
lie dormant in winter; and do not 
feed on grain, but flesh of other in- 
sects, worms, birds, the honeydew of 
aphides, and saccharine matter, ex- 
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uding from trees. But in southern 
Europe there are species which feed 
on grain and store it for winter use. 
Solomon implies, the ant providently 
and diligently uses the proper seasons 
for obtaining her food, though she 
has ‘‘no guide, overseer, or ruler,”’ 
such as man has in parents, teachers, 
and masters; therefore men are in- 
excusable in sluggishness. “ Redeem 
the time”’ (Gr. javowrable season) is 
the spiritual lesson (Eph. v. 16). 
‘here is no monarch, such as the 
queen is among bees; but ants labour 
together as a republic, having ‘‘ no 
ruler’’ as Solomon describes. Mog- 
gridge (Harvesting Ants) has by ob- 
servation proved that there are four 
harvesting ants on the Riviera, viz. : 
Atta barbara, under two forms, the 
one wholly black, the other red 
headed ; Atta structor, claret brown 
coloured ; and Atta megacephala or 
Pheidole, a minute bodied, yellow 
ant, with great head, which works 
chiefly at night. The Atta barbara, 
mounting the stem of a fruiting 
plant as shepherd’s purse, and seiz- 
ing a green pod in its jaws, and fixing 
its hind legs as a pivot, turns round 
and round and strains the fibres till 
they snap. Ants sometimes allow 
the capsules which they have cut to 
drop, and their companions below 
carry them away. Neither the Atta 
barbara nor the structor bring 
aphides into their nests. A host of 
ants seek and bring in the grain; 
others sort the materials, strip off the 
useless envelopes of seed or grain, 
and carry them out to throw away. 
Moggridge found masses of seeds 
stored in chambers and long sub- 
cylindrical galleries prepared in the 
soil. The granaries on a rock covered 
with earth lay horizontally from one 
and a half to six inches below the sur- 
face. ‘The ants have some mysterious 
power which checks germination. The 
few seeds which may germinate the 
ants prevent from further growth 
by cutting off the end of the radicle. 
Heb. “ant,” nemalah, is derived by 
some from Arabic for “‘ clever.”” The 
Arabs put one in the new-born infant’s 
hand, saying, ‘‘ May he prove clever!”’ 
Others take it from namal, Heb. 
“cut off,’ the body being cut into 
segments, joined by but a slight 
thread. Similarly in Prov. xxx. 25 
the ants’ wisdom is set forth as 
making up for the absence of the 
strength of larger creatures. They 
belong to the family formicide, and 
order Hymenop- 
tera. The mutual 
affection between 
the members of 
the republiciscon- 
spicuous in ants. 
In northern Ku- 
rope ants strike 
¥ with their anten- 
~ ne and so make 

the aphides dis- 
charge the juice extracted by their 
suckers from vegetables ; the antsin 
fact make the aphides their milch 
cows, tiprisoniny a number tn their 
nests to serve as w supply in winter 
(Huber). Both the insect masters and 
the insect cows are torpid in winter 
in northern Europe; but in warm 
winters both at times come to life. 
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Antichrist. 
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The Indian ant (Atta providens), ac- 
cording to Col. Sykes, raises up heaps 
of grass seed in January when they 
ripen, in store for the season of need. 
There are seven sets of 
passages noteworthy. (I.) Christ’s 
predictions of false Christs and false 
prophets (Matt. xxiv. 3-31). (I1.) 
John’s prophecy of ‘“ Antichrist ”’ 
(this name occurs only with him) 
(1 John ii. 18-28, iv. 1-38; 2 John 
5,7). (III.) Paul’s “adversary”’ (Gr. 
antikeimenos, in sound and sense 
answering to Antichrist) (2 Thess. 
ii. 1-12; 2 Tim. iii. 1-5), ‘‘ in the last 
days, perilous times,’’ characterized 
by heady high mindedness, with the 
form but without the power of 
godliness, the love of pleasure sup- 
planting the love of God, contrasted 
with the earlier “latter times,’’ 
marked by seducing spirits, doctrines 
of demons, celibacy, and abstinenc> 
from meats (1 Tim. iv.1-5). (IV.) 
Daniel’s ‘‘little horn” fromamong the 
ten horns of the fourth beast, or Ro- 
man empire (vii. 7-27). (V.) Daniel’s 
“little horn” from one of the four 
notable horns of the third beast, or 
Greco Macedonia divided into four 
at Alexander’s death, the wilful king 
(viii. 8-25, xi. 36-39). (VI.) The 
beast from the sea (Rev. xiii. 1-8), 
ridden by the whore (Rev. xvii. 1-7). 
(VII.) The beast from the earth and 
the bottomless pit, or the false pro- 
phet (Rev. xi. 7, xiii. 11-18, xvii. 8-18, 
xix. 11-21). (1.) The false Christs and 
false prophets (Matt. xxiv.) point to 
the pretenders to Messiahship before 
the fallof Jerusalem, the foreshadow- 
ing of the future impostors about to 
deceiveall but the elect. They are the 
spirits of demons which prepare the 
false prophet’s way, but they are not 
the false prophet himself (Rev. xvi. 
13,14). (iL.) John’s A. is stated to 
have been a subject of his oral teach- 
ing first (lL John ii. 18, iv. 3), so 
Paul (2 Thess. ii. 5), and is therefore 
alluded to, not described. All who 
deny Jesus’s Messiahship and Son- 
ship (as Cerinthus and the Gnostics 
of John’s days) forerun the A. “to 
come’’ (the same Gr. verb is used as 
of Christ's “‘ coming’’). (III.) Paul’s 
antikeimenos, “‘who opposeth all 
that is called God,” is the ‘‘ A.” of 
John. He is not to come till‘‘he 
who now letteth (linders) and that 
which withholdeth”’ (hinders; the 
same Gr. verb as before, only neuter 
instead of masculine) be taken out of 
the way; %.e., the curbing power of 
human law (axeuter) and the curber 
(masculine), viz., the Roman em- 
peror and whoever may be represent- 
ative of the fourth world kingdom’s 
power just before A. The unani- 
mous consent of the early Christians 
that the Roman empire is “ what 
withholdeth ” was so unlikely to sug- 
gest itself to them, inasmuch as re- 
garding it as idolatrous and often 
persecuting, that this explanation 
seems to have been preserved from 
Paul’s oral teaching. Another less 
probable view is that the Holy Spirit 
is “‘ He who now letteth,” and the 
elect church the thing ‘that with- 
holdeth,’’ and that is to be taken out 
of the way on the eve of A.’scoming. 
(IV.) Daniel’s “little horn” (vii. 
of the fourth kingdom is the 
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papacy as a temporal power, rising 
on the ruins of the Roman empire, 
and plucking up three of its ten horns. 
(V.) Distinct from the “ little horn”’ 
of chap. viii., which is connected with 
the third, not the fourth, kingdom ; 
AnNtiocHusS Epiphanes, of the Syrian 
fourth part of the divided Greeco- 
Macedonian or third kingdom, who 
persecuted the Jews, prohibited cir- 
cumcision, and substituted the wor- 
ship of Jupiter Olympius, with whom 
he identified himself as if God, in- 
stead of that of Jehovah, in the 
templeat Jerusalem. Butthis O.T. 
A. has a worse antitype in the N. T., 
viz. the A. of the last days. The 
language of Dan. viii. 8-25 and xi. 
36-39, partially fulfilled by Anti- 
ochus, is exhaustively fulfilled only 
in the last A. (VI.) As the beast 
from the sea has ten horns, compris- 
ing both E. and W., and power is 
given to it for forty-two months 
(Rev. xiii. 1, 5), so the little horn 
(Dan. vii. 3,7) absorbs the power of 
the ten-horned fourth beast ont of 
the sea (the Roman empire) and wears 
out the saints for three and a half 
times (3 years, i.e. 42 months, or 
1260 years, a year fora day). Both 
have ‘a mouth speaking great 
things”’ (Dan. vii. 8, 11, 20, 25) ; both 
blaspheme against the Most High 
(Rev. xiii. 6,7); both make war with 
the saints, and prevail; both perse- 
cute the saints (Rev. xiii. 7-10, xvii. 
6), the beast being under the guid- 
ance of the harlot ‘‘drunken with 
their blood.” The little horn of Dan. 
vii. therefore is the first beast of Rev. 
xiii. Neither the little horn nor the 
first beastis A., whoisan individual; 
it isa polity. 


(VII.) The beast from the earth (Rev. 


xiii. 11), oras he soon reveals himself 
(xi. 7, xvii. 8), from the bottomless pit, 
the false prophet (xvi. 13, xix. 20, xx. 
10), appears only when the harlot is 
unseated from the first beast. The 
harlot, the once pure woman (Rev. 
xii.) corrupted, the apostate church, 
is distinct from the beast which it 
rides. The church, though cor- 
rupted, retains the human form, 1.e. 
God’s image, in which man was 
originally formed. The beast is the 
world estranged from God and under 
Satan, and so, however powerful, in- 
tellectual, and refined, essentially 
bestial. The faithful city (Isa. i. 21) 
having become Babylon, the whore 
(Rome on the seven hills, Rev. 
xvii. 9) is punished in righteous 
retribution by that world upon 
which she rode, and for which she 
abandoned her faithful witness for 
God (Rev. xvii.). Then after her 
judgment follows A.’s_ develop- 
ment. The ‘‘falling away’ of 
2 Thess. ii. 3 answers to the first 
beast of Rev. xiii., also to the de- 
parture from the faith, in enforced 
celibacy, asceticism, doctrines of de- 
mons, etec., of 1 Tim. iv. 1-3. In the 
second Council of Nice, a.p. 787, 
image worship was sanctioned. In 
754 the “i Siahrs power of the popes 

n b epin’s grant to Pope 
Stephen int. of the three territories 
(answering to the three horns plucked 
up before the little horn, Dan. vii. 8): 
Rome, the kingdom of the Lom- 
bards, and the exarchate of Ravenna; 
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1260 years from this date would end 
in 2014. Others date from a.p. 533, 
Justinian’s edict acknowledging Pope 
John II: head of the church. The 
wounding to death and then the 
healing of the beast’s deadly wound 
answers to the revival of idolatry and 
the setting up of a ‘irtually pagan 
kingdom again at Rome in the eighth 
century (Rev. xiii. 3). Again, in the 
case of the second beast or the false 
prophet, the wound given at the Re- 
formation is healed,and he appears 
again as ‘‘the beast that was, and 
isnot, yet is,’ a resurrection man, 
the embodiment of a resurrection 
empire, a mock Christ ; as the true 
Christ saith, ‘‘I am He that liveth, 
and was dead, and behold I am alive 
for evermore”’ (Rev. i. 18, xvii. 8). 
As Christ is the second Person in 
the Trinity, so A. is the second in the 
anti-trinity, composed of the dragon, 
the beast, and the false prophet (who 
bears witness to the first beast, as the 
Holy Spirit witnesseth of the Son). 

A.’s characteristics (2 Thess. ii. ; 1 John 
ii. 18-22, iv. 8) shall be open opposition 
to God and religion, a claim to God’s 
exclusive prerogatives, lawlessness, 
power of lying miracles and of be- 
guiling souls under Satan’s energiz- 
ing, having a Jamb’s horns, 7.e., out- 
wardly resembling Christ or Mes- 
siah (Rev. xiii. 11); sitting in God’s 
temple as God, apparently restored 
Israel’s persecutor, whence the 
sacred Hebrew is the language of 
Dan. vili.-xii. wherein the little horn 
from the East is a leading subject, 
whereas the world’s language, Chal- 
dee, is that of Dan. vii. wherein the 
Romish little horn is described. At 
first hailed by Israel with hosannahs 
as her Messiah (John vy. 48), and mak- 
ing a covenant with the Jews, then 
breaking it (Dan. ix., xi., xii.; Zech. 
Xi., Xii., xiiil., xiv.). A.,as the second 
beast or false prophet, will be per- 
sonally an avowed atheist (1 John 
ii. 22), yet represent himself as the 
decaying church’s vindicator, com- 
pel men to reverence her, breathe 
new life into her by using the secular 
arm in her behalf (Rev. xiii. 12-17), 
concentrating in himself the infidel 
lawless spirit working in the world 
from Paul’s days (2 Thess. ii. 7). 
Heretofore infidelity and supersti- 
tion have been on opposite sides, but 
when these shall combine against 
law, liberty, and Christianity, a 
period mercifully brief shall ensue, 
unparalleled in | Socio by any that 
has gone before (Dan. xii. 1-3). 

The two witnesses (Rev. xi.) are vari- 
ously explained as Moses and Elijah ; 
Joshua the highpriest and Zerub- 
babel the.civil prince; the Word and 
the faithful church, to be slain or 
suppressed, perhaps about the same 
time thatthe harlot too is judged by 
the beast or A. (Rev. xvii., xviii., 
xix.) The place of their temporary 
death is Jerusalem (Rev. xi. 8), 
“‘ where our Lord was crucified.” 

“Thenumber of the beast’ is 666, 7.e- 
6, the world’s number, in units, tens, 
and hundreds. Siz is next to the 
sacred seven, which it mimics but 
falls short of ; it is the number of the 
world given over to judgment. There 
is a pause between the sixth and 
seventh seals, the sixth and seventh 
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trumpets: for the judgments of the 
world are completed in six; at the 
seventh the world kingdoms become 
Christ’s. As twelve is the number 
of the church, so siv, its half, sym- 
bolises the world kingdoms broken. 
The radicals in Christ are CH, R 
and ST (X P S$); A.’s monogram 
personates it, but falls short of it, 
ChX St(X 2 5) (666). It is curious 
that the only unquestionable 666 
(1 Kings x. 14, 2 Chron. ix. 18) in 
the O. T. is the 666 talents of gold 
that came in yearly to Solomon, and 
were among the corrupting influences 
that misled him. Moreover, the only 
two Gr. nouns in the N. T., whose 
value numerically is exactly 666, are 
precisely the two expressing the 
grand corrupters of the church and 
sources of idolatry, “tradition” (pa- 
radosis), the corrupter of doctrine, 
“wealth”? or the pursuit of it 
(ewporia, only in Acts xix. 25), the 
corrupter of practice (Col. iii. 5). 
The children of Adonikam are 666 in 
Ezra ii. 18, but 667 in Neh. vii. 18. 
Adonijah, bearing the name of the 
Lord Jehovah, rose up against the 
Lord’s anointed, and so is a type of 
A. The Hebrew letters of Balaam 
(type of the false prophet whose 
spiritual knowledge shall be per- 
verted to Satanic ends; Rev. ii. 14 
faveurs this, also the fact that A. 
mainly shall oppress Israel, Dan. 
vill., 1x., xi., xl.) amount to 666. 
The Gr. letters of Lateinos(lrenzus), 
Rome’s language in all official acts, 
amount to 666. The forced unity 
marked by Rome’s ritual being 
everywhere in Latin is the premature 
counterfeit of the true unity, only 
to be realized when Christ, God’s 
true Vicar on earth, shall appear, 
and all the earth shall “in a pure 
language serve the Lord with one 
consent”? (Zeph. ii. 9). The last A. 
will be closely connected with his 
predecessor (as the second beast is 
with the first in Rev. xiii.), and will 
arrogate all Rome’s claims besides 
those peculiar to himself. 


Antioch. 1. In Syria, capital of its 


Greek kings, and of its Roman gov- 
ernors subsequently. Built where 
Lebanon running N., and Taurus E., 
meet ata bend of the river Orontes ; 
partly on an island, partly on the 
level left bank. Near it was Apollo’s 
licentious sanctuary, Daphne. Nic- 
olas the deacon was a proselyte of 
A. The Christians dispersed by 
Stephen’s martyrdom preached at A. 
to idolatrous Greeks, not “Grecians”’ 
or Greek-speaking Jews, according 
to the Alexandrine MS. (Acts xi. 
20, 26), whence, a church having been 
formed under Barnabas and Paul's 
care, the disciples were first called 
“Christians’”’ there. From A. their 
charity was sent by the hands of 
Barnabas and Saul to the brethren 
at Jerusalem suffering in the famine. 
Paul began his ministry system- 
atically here. At A. Judaizers from 
Jerusalem disturbed the church 
(xv. 1). Here Paul rebuked Peter 
for dissimulation (Gal. ii, 11, 12). 
From A. Paul started on his first 
missionary journey (Acts xiii. 1-3), 
and returned to it (xiv. 26). He be- 
gan, after the Jerusalem decree, ad- 
dressed to the Gentile converts at A., 


and ended, his second missionary 
journey there (xv.36; xviii. 22, 23). 
His third journey also began there. 
Ignatius was subsequently bishop 
there for forty years, down to his 
martyrdom a.pD. 107. 

A. was founded by Seleucus Nicator, 
and Jews were given the same poli- 
tical privileges as Greeks. Antiochus 
Epiphanes formed a great colon- 
naded street intersecting it from one 
end to the other. Pompey made it 
a free city. The citizens were 
famed for scur- 
rility and giving 
nick-names. 
“CHRISTIAN” — gare 
[see] was pro- —(y7 


bably a name of = 
their invention, aa 


and not of the 
disciples’ origina- =2-7~3 
tion. Now called 2.2 —=1yhh 
Antakia, a poor aon 1 
mean place; some ;j 
ancient walls re- 
main on the crags 
of mount Silpius. A gateway still 
bears the name of Paul. 


2. ANTIOCH IN Pistpta. Also founded 


by Seleucus Nicator. Madea colony 
by Rome; calledalso Cxesarea. Now 
Yalobatch, on a high ridge. When 
Paul, on his first missionary tour 
with Barnabas, preached in the 
synagogue there, many Gentiles be- 
lieved. The Jews therefore raised a 
persecution by the wealthy women of 
the place, and drove him from An- 
tioch to Ieonium, and followed him 
even to Lystra (Acts xiii. 14, 50,51; 
xiv. 19,21). On his return from 
Lystra he revisited A. to confirm the 
souls of the disciples amidst their 
tribulations. In 2 Tim. iii. 11 he 
refers to Timothy's acquaintance 
with his trials at A. of Pisidia; and 
Timothy’s. own home was in the 
neighbourhood (Acts xvi. 1). 


Antiochus. 1. Theus, “ King of the 


N.” (Dan. xi. 6.) Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, king of Egypt, toend the war 
with him, gave Berenice his daughter 
to A., who divorced Laodice to marry 
Berenice. But Ptolemy having died, 
Berenice did “‘not retain the power 
of the arm,” 7.e., she was unable 
to be the mainstay of peace; for 
on Ptolemy’s death A. took back 
Laodice, who then poisoned him, 
and caused Berenice and her son to 
be slain. ‘‘ But out ofa branch of her 
roots stood up’ in the place of 
Philadelphus (marg.) Ptolemy Euer- 
getes, Berenice’s brother, who 
avenged her, overran Syria, and 
slew Laodice, “‘ carrying captives into 
Egypt their gods, princes, and ves- 
sels of silver and gold.” He restored 
to Egypt many of the idols carried 
away formerly by the Persian Cam- 
byses, whence the idolatrous Egyp- 
tians surnamed him Euergetes (bene- 
factor). He “continued {four} more 

ears than the king of the N.,” A. 

. Antiochus the Great, the grand- 
son of A. Theus, and son of Seleucus 
Callinicus, ‘‘ came and overflowedand 
passed through,” recovering all the 
parts of Syriataken by Euergetes, and 
reached ‘‘ even to his (border) fort- 
ress,’ Raphia, near Gaza. Here “‘the 
king of the 8.,”’ Ptolemy Philopator, 
Euergetes’ son, ‘‘ shall fight with” 


3. 


A., and A.’s “ multitude [70,000 in- 
fantry and 500 cavalry | shall be given 
into his hand.” 10,000 were slain 
and 4000 made captive. Ptolemy’s 
‘heart was lifted up” by the vic- 
tory, so that though he ‘cast down 
many ten thousands, he was not 
strengthened by it,” through his 
luxurious indolence. For A. ‘ re- 
turned after certain years”’ (14 after 
his defeat at Raphia) against Philo- 
pator’s son, Ptolemy Epiphanes. ‘‘In 
those times many stood against the 
king of the S.,” Epiphanes, viz. 
Philip of Macedon and “ robbers of 
the people,” factions Jews, who, 
revolting from Ptolemy, helped A. 
unconsciously, ‘‘establishing the 
vision,” i.e. fulfilling God’s purpose 
of bringing trials on Judea, ‘ but 
falling,’ 2.e. failing in their aim to 
make Judwa independent. So A., 
overcoming the Egyptian general 
Scopas at Paneas, near the Jordan’s 
sources, forced him to surrender at 
Zidon, a ‘‘fenced city.” Thus A. 
“did according to his own will, 
standing in the glorious land (Judea) 
which by his hand was consumed,” 
Heb. perfected, i.e. perfectly brought 
under his sway, or else desolated by 
being the arena of conflict between 
Syria and Egypt. The “upright 
ones with him” were Israelites, so 
called from their high privileges, 
though their practice of violence in 
support of a heathen king is repro- 
bated. Next he thought, by wedding 
his ‘daughter’? Cleopatra to Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, ultimately to gain Cili- 
cia, Lycia, and even Egypt itself; 
“corrupting her,” 7.e. making her 
his tool; but ‘“‘she did not stand 
on his side, but on that of her hus- 
band." Thenhe “took many of the 
isles’? in the ASgean in his war 
with the Romans. But Scipio Asia- 
ticus routed him at Magnesia 190 
B.c., and so ‘‘caused the reproach 
offered by him [to Rome’s allies] to 
cease.’ Then, compelled to cede 
his territory W. of Taurus, ‘‘he 
turned his face toward the fort of 
his own land,” 7.e. garrisoned the 
cities left to him. Finally, trying to 
plunder Jupiter’s temple at Elymais, 
he ‘‘fell” in an insurrection of the 
inhabitants. Seleucus succeeded, “‘a. 
raiser of taxes in the glory of the 
kingdom,” or, as Maurer explains, 
“ one who shall cause the taxgatherer 
to pass through the glorious king- 
dom,” Judea; i.e. inheriting it by 
hereditary right. ‘‘ Within a few 
days [12 years, ‘‘few’’ in comparison 
with A.’s 387 years] he was destroyed, 
neither in anger nor in battle,’”’ but 
poisoned by Heliodorus. 

Antiochus LV. succeeded, surnamed 
Epiphanes, ‘‘ the Illustrious,” for es- 
tablishing the royal line against Helio- 
dorus. Nicknamed Epimanes, ‘‘ mad- 
man,” for his great unkingly freaks, 
carousing with the lowest, bathing 
with them in public, and throwing 
stones at passers by. Hence, and be- 
cause of his craftily supplanting De- 
metrius, the rightful heir, heis called 
in Dan. xi. ‘‘avile person,’ He ‘‘came 
into the kingdom by flatteries”’ to Eu- 
menes and to Attalus of Pergamus, 
and to the Syrians high and low. With 
his “‘flood”’ like hosts the Egyptians 
and Ptolemy Philometor, ‘‘the prince 
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of the covenait,’’ were ‘‘ overflown 


from before him.’’ Philometor was 
in covenant with him by right, being 
son of Cleopatra, A.’s sister, to whom 
A. the Great had promised, as dowry 
in marrying Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
Ceelosyria and Palestine. —Philo- 
metor’s generals in trying to obtain 
these covenanted promises were de- 
feated, and Pelusium, the key of 
Egypt, was taken 171 B.c. A. Epi- 
phanes “worked deceitfully,” feign- 
ing friendship to young Philometor, 
and “ with a small people” or force, 
“peaceably”? in pretence, he took 
Memphis and ‘“‘ the fattest places,’ 
and seized Philometor. Thus he “did 
that which his fathers had not done,” 
viz., gained Egypt, and “ scattered 
among (his dependants) the prey.’ 
“ He forecast his devices against the 
strongholds” of Egypt. He gained 
all except Alexandria. Retiring to 
Judea, where the Jews in joy at the 
report of his death had revolted, he 
took Jerusalem. He then “‘stirred up 
his power with a great army against 
the king of the S.,’’ Ptolemy Phys- 
con (the gross), made king by the 
Egyptians because Philometor was 
in A.’s hands. The Egyptian king 
did ‘ not stand,” for his own nobles 
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“forecast devices against him.” At 
last A., when checked at Alexandria, 
met the Egyptian king at Memphis, 
and ‘‘both spoke lies at one table,” 
trying to deceive one another. In 
his capture of Jerusalem, guided by 
Menelaus the highpriest “against 
the holy covenant,” he took away 
the golden altar, candlestick, vessels 
of gold and silver from the temple, 
sacrificed swine on the altar, and 
sprinkled swine broth through the 
temple; his spoils from it amounted 
to 1800 talents. A second time he 
openly invaded Egypt, but his inva- 
sion was not successful “as the for- 
mer,” Popilius Lanas, the Roman 
ambassador, arriving in Greeco Mace- 
donian ships (‘‘of Chittim’’) and 
compelling him to return. Finding 
that God's worship had been re- 
stored at Jerusalem, ‘‘ he had indig- 
nation against the holy covenant.” 
He ‘“‘had intelligence (correspond- 
ence) with them that forsook the 
holy covenant,’ Menelaus and others, 
whe had cast off circumcision and 
treated all religions as equally good 
for keeping the masses in check, and 
adopted Greek customs and philo- 
sophy. A.’s general, Apollonius, dis- 
mantled Jerusalem, and from a high 
fortress slew the temple worshippers. 
A. commanded all on pain of death 
to conform to the Greek religion, 
and consecrated the temple to Jupi- 
ter Olympius or Capitolinus. Identi- 
fying himself with that god “whom 
his fathers knew not,’’ and whose 
worship he imported from Rome, he 
wished to make his own worship uni- 
versal. The Jews were constrained 
to profane the sabbath and monthly 
ou the king’s birthday to eat of the 
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idol sacrifices, and to go in proces- 
sion to Bacchus, carrying ivy. This 
was the gravest peril that ever 
betel the theocratic nation; hence 
arose the need of a prediction so de- 
tailed as Dan. viii. and xi. Porphyry, 
the opponent of Christianity, had to 
admit the accurate correspondence 
of the facts to the prediction, but 
explained it away by alleging the 
latter to have been written ajter the 
events. But as Messianic events are 
foretold in Daniel, Jesus’ adversaries, 
the Jews, would never have forged 
the prophecies which confirm His 
claims. Dan. ix. would comfort the 
faithful Jews amidst the ‘“ abomina- 
tions” against ‘‘ the covenant,” with 
the prospect of Messiah, who would 
confirm it. Bringing salvation, yet 
abolishing sacrifices, He would show 
that the temple services which they 
so missed were not indispensable to 
real worship. Language is used 
(Dan. xi. 31-45) which only in type 
applies to A., but exhaustively to 
Antichrist. A. “took away the daily 
sacrifice, and placed {on the 15th day 
of Cisleu, on Jehovah’s altar} the 
abomination [idol, Jupiter Olympius’ 
image] that maketh desolate,’’ 7.e. 
that pollutes the temple. The Mac- 
cabees (see 1 and 2 Macc. in Apoc- 
rypha), “‘ who knew their God, were 
strong’ in their determination not 
to deny Him, and “did exploits.” 
Judas, son of the patriot Mattathias, 
took as his motto the initials of Mi 
Camokah Baelim Jehovah (Exod. 
xv. 11), “Who is like unto Thee, O 
Lord, among the gods?” Allusion 
occurs to the martyrs under A. in 
Heb. xi. 35-37: ‘others were tor- 
tured, not accepting deliverance, that 
they might obtain a better resurrec- 
tion.” Seven brothers and their 
mother submitted to a torturing 
death rather than deny their faith, 
the third saying, “Thou takest us 
out of this present life, but the King 
of the world shall raise us up who 
have died for His laws unto everlast- 
ing life’? (comp. Dan. xii. 2). Two 
women whv circumcised their infant 
boys were cast down with them head- 
long from the wall. Eleazar when 
forced to eat swine’s flesh spit it out, 
choosing to suffer death at fourscore 
and ten rather than deny the faith 
(comp. the apocryphal 2 Mace. vi. and 
vii.). Some were roasted alive “by 
flame’”’ in caves, whither they had fled 
to keep the sabbath. The first of the 
seven brothers, after his tongue was 
cut off, was fried to death in a heated 
pan. The persecution lasted three 
years; then, by the Maccabees, 
who defeated A.’s troops under 
Lysias, the Jews were ‘‘ holpen with 
a little help,” 7.e. saved from extinc- 
tion until the times of the Romans. 
A., whilst invading Egypt, hearing 
“tidings out of the E. and out of the 
N.” of a revolt of his vassal Artaxias, 
king of Armenia, in the N., and Ar- 
saces of Parthia in the E., went forth 
with great fury, on the way took 
Arad in Judah, devastated Phoenicia 
(according to Porphyry), ‘‘ planting 
the tabernacles of his palace between 
the seas’’ (the Dead Sea and the 
Mediterranean), attacked the temple 
of Nanw at Elvmais, (‘‘ the desire of 
women,” the Syrian Venus; but the 
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antitypical reference is to Messiah, 
whom Antichrist shall try to sup- 
plant,) to replenish his treasury, so 
as to renew the war with the Jews. 
But, failing, “‘ he came to his end” 
at Tabes, and ‘“ none helped him” 
(1 Mace. iii. 10-37, vi. 1-16; 2 Mace. 
ix.5). ‘‘The Lord Almighty, the God 
of Israel, smote him with an incur- 
able plague; for as soon as he had 
spoken these words (that he would 
make Jerusalem a common burying 
place of the Jews) a remediless pain 
of the bowels came upon him,”’ ete., 
164 B.c. The prominence given to 
A. in Daniel is because it was the 
turning point in Jewish history, de- 
ciding whether Greek worldly refine- 
ments were to stifle Israel’s true 
faith. Persecution was God’s ap- 
pointed way to save His people from 
seductions which had wellnigh made 
them compromise their witness for 
His truth. A. was the unconscious 
instrument. At first he followed 
the liberal policy of his predecessors ; 
but when it suited his purpose to 
plunder the Jews and destroy their 
polity, he did not hesitate, and the 
corruptions prevalent and the rival- 
ries of Jason and Menelaus for the 
highpriesthood afforded him the 
occasion. Disregarding his heredi- 
tary gods himself (Dan. xi. 37-39), 
and only recognising the Roman 
war god or “god of forces,” he re- 
garded ‘“‘fortresses’’ as the true 
temples (the Heb. for “‘ forces”’ may 
be translated ‘‘ fortresses”), and 
was incapable of appreciating the 
power which true religion can call 
forth. Thus he is the vivid type of 
the last Antichrist, whose terrible, 
though short, persecutions shall drive 
Israel to their Saviour, and so usher 
in their coming glory (Zech. xi., xii., 
xili., xiv.; Dan. xii.; Ezek. xxxvii., 
XXXVili., xXxxix.). 


Antipas. <A martyr faithful unto 


death at Pergamos (Rev. ii.18). “I 
know. . . where thou dwellest, even 
where Satan’s seat is’’ (the idol 
4sculapius was worshipped there 
under the serpent form) ; ‘and thov 
holdest fast My name, and hast not 
denied My faith, even in those days 
wherein A. was My faithful martyr, 
who was slain among you, where 
Satan dwelleth.” Satan, the old 
serpent, instigated the idol’s devo- 
tees, through the magistrates at 
Pergamos, to slay A. Comp. ver. 10, 


xii. 1-17. 
Antipatris. Acts xxiii. 31. The 
station between Jerusalem and 


Cwsarea where the soldiers left Paul, 
after their night march, in charge of 
the horsemen who were to take bim 
forward to Cxesarea on the morrow. 
The old name was Capharsala. The 
modern Arabic Kefr Saba does not 
exactly correspond to A.; for A. 
was 16 miles from Jatfa, Kefr Saba 
is only 14; A. was well watered, 
‘Kefr Saba has no spring. Herod re- 
built it, and called it Antipatris from 
his father. It lay in a well watered 
and wooded plain, near a hilly ridge. 
The remains of the old Roman road 
by Gophna to A. were discovered by 
Dr. Ei Smith. It reaches Ras-el-Ain 
by Jifneh and Tibneh, thence along 
the foot of the hills to Jiljulieh, Kal- 
kilia, and Ceesarea (Kaisariyeh). Ras 
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el Ain is probably the true site. The 


crusaders’ castle of Mirabel was 
built on the foundations of an older 
edifice; at its foot are the largest 
springs in Palestine. The Roman 
road bet ween Jerusalem and Czsarea 
strikes the plain immediately E. of 
A. It is,as Josephus describes, in 
the plain, yet near the mountains. 
It hes near the nahr Aujeh (Aujeh 
tiver), at a point where bya ditch 
to the mountains the course of a 
hestile army might be stopped. Not 
so Kefr Saba. (See Josephus, Ant. 
Mitieto, Ls xvi. 5,2. “Bid. 1..4,'§ 7.) 

Antothijah. 1 Chron. viii. 24. 

Anub. 1 Chron. iv. 8. 

Apelies. A Christian saluted in Rom. 
xvi. 10 as “approved in Christ.” 
A common Jewish name, probably 
not, as Origen thought, Apollos. 
Said to have been afterwards bishop 
of Smyrna. 

Apes. Imported once every three 
years in Solomon’s and Hiram’s 

‘arshish fleets (1 Kings x. 22, 2 
Chiron. ix. 21). Heb. quoph. The 
ape in Sanskrit is called kapi, 
“nimble;’’ Gr. kepos, akin to Eng. 
ape. Solomon, as a naturalist, col- 
lected specimens from various lands. 
Tarshish is identified by Sir Emer- 
son Tennent with some Ceylon sea- 
port; so the apes (quophim) brought 
to Solomon probably came from 
Ceyion, which abounds also in “ivory 
and peacocks.’”’ The Tamil names, 
moreover, for ‘‘ apes,” “ivory,” and 

*“peacocks,’’ are identical with the 


AFRICAN APE. 


Heb. Others think Ophir was on 
the E. African coast; then the apes 
would be of Ethiopia, 

Apharsathchites. Apharsachites 
identical (Ezra iv. 9, v. 6), Aphar- 
sites distinct (Ezra iv. 9). There 
were mountaineers, Paretace, be- 
tween Media and Persia, who may 
answer to the former. The latter 
seems to correspond to the Persians, 
in a local and restricted sense; else 
the Parrhasii. 

Aphek = strength. 1. Same as 
Aphekah (Josh. xv. 53). A Ca- 
naanite royal city, the king of which 
was killed by Joshua (xii.18). 2. 
In the extreme N. of Asher (Josh. 
xix. 80). The Aphik from which 
the Canaanites were not expelled 
(Jud. i. 31). Probably too the A. 
on the N. * border of the Amorites”’ 
(Josh. xiii. 4, 5), the Aphaca of the 
classics, famed for Venus’ temple, 
now Afka, on the N.W. slopes of 
Lebanon ; mentioned in company 
with Baal-Gad, the other northern 
sanctuary. 3. The place of the 
Philistines’ encampment before the 
Israelites’ defeat in which Eli’s sons 
were killed and the ark was taken 
(1 Sam. iv.) ; also before the battle 
in which Saul was slain (1 Sam. 
xxix.); on the Philistines’ high 


Aphses. 
Apocrypha=hidden, and so spuri- 
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road to Jezreel. 4. On the road 
from Syria to Israel (1 Kings xx. 25, 
26), in the level plain E. of Jordan; 
a common field of battles with Syria 
(2 Kings xiii. 17). Now Fik, at the 
head of the wady Fik, six miles E. 
of the sea of Galilee, still on the 
great road between Damascus, Nabu- 
lus, and Jerusalem. 


Aphiah. 1 Sam. ix.1. [See BecHER. ] 
Aphrah. Mic.i.10. Meaning dust, 


which the following words, “ roll 
thyself in the dust,’ allude to. 
Identified by Winer with Ophrah of 
Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 23); or, as 
Rabbi Tanchum, a town near Jeru- 
salem. The prophet tells his country- 
men not to declare their sorrow in 
hostile Gath, but in their own cities. 
1 Chron. xxiv. 15. 


ous. Applied by Clement of Alex- 
andria and Tertullian to forged 
books which heretics put forward as 
canonical, and as possessing a secret 
esoteric knowledge, known only to 
the initiated; comp. Col. ii. 3. The 
orthodox applied in scorn a term 
which the heretics used in honour. 
They are not included in the lists by 
Melito, bishop of Sardis, Origen, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, and Jerome ; the 
last noted as ‘‘apocryphal” the 
writings added in the LXX., I. and 
II. Esdras, Tobit, Judith, the sequel 
of Esther, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, 
Baruch, the Song of the Three 
Children, Story of Susanna, Bel and 
the Dragon, Manasses’ Prayer, and 
I.and II. Maccabees. In his Prologus 
Galeatus, having enumerated the 
canonical books, he says: “ what- 
ever is beside these is to be placed in 
the A., and is to be read only for 
edification, . . . not to establish the 
authority of ecclesiastical doctrines.’ 
In the face of the authority of the 
Heb. church, “to whom were com- 
mitted the oracles of God” (Rom. 
iii. 2), and in the face of Jerome, 
the author of the Vulg., Rome’s 
standard version of the Bible, the 
Council of. Trent raises the A. to 
the same level as the inspired O. T. 
Scriptures. Josephus rejects the 
A.; Philo never refers to it; the 
Lord and His apostles, though quot- 
ing the O. T. so frequently, never 
quote the A. The N. T. links itself 
immediately with the end of O. T., 
as if no inspired writing came be- 
tween. The gospel begins at the out- 
set with claiming to be the fulfilment 
of Malachi (iii. 1, iv. 5, 6; comp. 
Mark i. 2, Luke i. 16,17). There 
is a lack of inherent power and 
majesty in the A., as compared with 
canonical Scripture. The son of Si- 
rach (Prologue, chap. xxxix., vii. 27) 
claims no higher pretension than 
that of wisdom and learning. Comp. 
also 1 Macc. iv. 46, ix. 27, xiv. 41 for 
their own confession of the inferiority 
in prophetic gifts of the age after, 
as contrasted with the age before, 
the canon was closed. No one claims 
the coming to him of “the word of 
Jehovah.” Moreover, in the A. occur 
unscriptural fables, fictions, and 
doctrinal errors: comp. Tobit (vi. 
1-8), Judith (ix. 10), 2 Mace. ii., Bel 
and the Dragon, the merit-earning 
power of alms, prayers for the dead, 
etc. They utterly want the progres- 
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sive plan and mutual interconnection 
of the O. T. and N. T. Scriptures. 
Historical errors, inaccuracies, and 
evidently fictitious stories and 
speeches occur. 


Still, the apocryphal writings possess 


great interest as unfolding to us the 
workings of the Jewish mind in the 
long uninspired age between Mala- 
chi and Matthew. They mirror 
forth the transition period between 
the O. T. and the N. T., the age 
of the heroic struggle wherein the 
Maccabees rescued their country 
and race from the persecuting fanati- 
cism of Antiochus Epiphanes. The 
earliest book dates about the be- 
ginning of the third century B.c., 
the 2nd Book of Esdras about 30 B.c. 
Above all the Book of Wisdom rises 
toastrain among the loftiest inhuman 
productions. Its personification of 
wisdom as “‘the unspotted mirror of 
God’s power, and the image of His 
goodness,” the teacher of all “ holy 
souls”? in ‘‘all ages”’ (chap. vii. 26, 
27), guiding and ruling God’s people, 
foreshadows John’s revelation of 
“the Word,” the Declaration of the 
unseen God, the Light that lighteth 
every man. Its representation of 
the temple as “a resemblance of the 
holy tabernacle’’ which God ‘“‘ has 
prepared from the beginning”’ (chap. 
1x. 8) is sanctioned by Heb. viii. and 
ix. It rises above many Jewish pre- 
judices, vindicating God’s universal 
love and righteousness and the 
spirituality of His worship; thus 
preparing the way for the higher 
gospel revelation (chaps. i., ii., i. 1, 
xi. 238-26, xii. 16, xiii. 6). 


The apocryphal books ot N.T. times 


have been universally excluded from 
Scripture. The Epistle of Clement 
and the Shepherd of Hermas are 
among the oldest, and are genuine 
though uninspired; most of them 
are spurious, as the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions, the Gospel of James, etc. 


hoe tee A city of Macedonia. 


aul and Silas passed through it on 
their way to Thessalonica from 
Philippi and Amphipolis (Acts xvii. 
1). In Mygdonia, 80 miles from 
Amphipolis, 37 from Thessalonica. 


Apollos= Apollonius, or Apollodorus. 


An Alexandrine Jew, ‘‘ eloquent (or 
learned) and mighty in the Scrip- 
tures” (which had been translated 
into the famous Gr. version, the 
Septuagint, at his birthplace) (Acts 
xvii. 24, 25). ‘Instructed in the 
way of the Lord,’so far as John the 
Baptist could instruct him ; for this 
had been the main subject of John’s 
ministry, ‘prepare ye the way of 
the Lord” (Matt. iii. 38). A. was 
“fervent in spirit;”” and so when 
he came to Ephesus, “‘ he spake and 
taught diligently the things of 
Jesus” (so the three oldest MSS. 
read), as John had pointed to Jesus 
as the Messiah. But A. knew only 
the water baptism of John; he did 
not yet know that what John had 
foretold (“I indeed baptize you with 
water unto repentance, but He 
[Messiah] shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire’’) 
had actually come to pass, in the 
church’s baptism with the Spirit on 
pentecost, and that graces and gifts 
were now being bestowed on the 
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several living stones composing “the 
temple of the Holy Ghost.’? (Comp. 
Acts xix. 1-6.) . But Aquila and 
Priscilla, on hearins him, ‘‘ took 
him unto them and expounded unto 
him the way of God more perfectly.” 
Thus having received new light he 
went forth to Achaia, watering the 
seed there that Paul had already 
planted (1 Cor. iii. 4-6), and “ helped 
them much which had _ believed 
through gracs.”? His deep know- 
ledge of the O. T. gave him especial 
power with the Jews, “for he 
mightily convinced them publicly, 
showing by the Scriptures that 
Jesus is the Christ.”” Some at 
Corinth abused his nam: into a 
party watchword, saying, ‘‘I am of 
Apollos,’ so popular was he. But 
Paul, whilst condemning their party 
spirit, commends A.,and writes that 
he had ‘‘ greatly desired our brother 
A. to come’’ unto the Corinthians 
(1 Cor. xvi. 12). Bat A. was dis- 
inclined to come at that time; pro- 
bably to give no handle for party 
zeal, until the danger of it should 
have passed away. Those who mad2 
his nam2 their party cry were 
attracted by his rhetorical style 
acquired in Alexandria, as contrasted 
’ with the absence of ‘‘excellency of 
speech and enticing words of man’s 
wisdom”’ (1 Oor. ii. 1-4), and even 
in their estimation “the contempt- 
ible speech’’ (2 Cor. x. 10), of Paul. 
The last Bible notice of him is in 
Tit. iii. 13, where Paul charges Titus, 
then in Crete, ‘bring Zenas the 
lawyer aud A. on their way dili- 
gently, that nothing may be wanting 
to them.’’ Jerome states that A. 
remained at Crete till he heard that 
the divisions at Corinth had been 
healed by St. Paul’s epistle; then 
he went and became bishop there. 
A.’s main excellency was as builder 
up, rather than founder, of churches. 
His humility and teachableness in 
submitting, with all his learning, to 
the teaching of Ayuila and even ef 
Priscilla (a woman), his fervency and 
his power in Scripture, and his de- 
terminately staying away from where 
his well deserved popularity might 
be made a handle for party zeal, are 
all lovely traits in his Christian cha- 
racter. 

Apollyon= destroyer. Satan (Rev. 
ix. lL). He is the tempter, in order 
that he may be at last the destroyer. 
The Gr. trans. of the Heb. Abaddon 
(destruction). As the twofold names 
Abba (Heb.) Father (Gr.) in Maric 
xiv. 836 combine Jew and Gentile in 
the common salvation, s» Satan’s two 
names Abaddon (Heb.) and A. (Gr.) 
combine them in a common destruc- 
tion. 

Apostle =one sent forth. The 
official nama of the twelve whom 
Jesus sent forth to preach, and who 
also were with Him throughout His 
earthly ministry. Peter states the 
qualifications before the election of 
Judas’ successor (Acts i. 21), viz., 
that he shold have companied with 
the followers of Jesus ‘‘all the time 
that the Lord Jesus went in and 
out among them, beginning from the 
baptism of John unto the day that 
He was taken up, to be a witness with 
the others of His resurrection.’’ So 
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the Lord, ‘‘ Ye are they that have 
continued with Me in My tempta- 
tions’? (Luke xxii. 28). The Holy 
Spirit was specially promised to bring 
all things to their remembrance what- 
ever Jesus had said, to guide them 
into all truth, and to enable them to 
testify of Jesus with power to all 
lands (John xiv. 26; xv. 26, 27; xvi. 13, 
14). They were some of them fisher- 
men, one a toll collector, and most 
of them unlearned. Though called 
before, they did not permanently 
follow Him till their call as apostles. 
All were on a level (Matt. xx. 20-27, 
Mark ix. 34-36). Yet three stood in 
especial nearness to Him, Peter, 
James, and John; they alone wit- 
nessed the raising of Jairus’ daughter, 
the transfiguration, and the agony in 
Gethsemane. An order grounded on 
moral considerations is traceable in 
the enumeration of the rest: Judas, 
the traitor, in all the lists stands 
last. The disciples surrounded Jesus 
in wider and still wider expanding 
circles: nearest Him Peter, James, 
and John; then the other nine; 
then the seventy; then the disciples 
in general. But the ‘‘mystery’’ was 
revealed to all alike (Matt. x. 27). 
Four catalogues are extant: Mat- 
thew’s (x.), Mark’s (iii. 16), Luke’s 
(vi. 14).in the Gospel, and Luke’s in 
Actsi. 18. In all four the apostles 
are grouped in three classes, four in 
each. Philip heads the second di- 
vision, i.e. is fifth; James the son of 
Alpheus heads the third, 7.e. is ninth. 
Andrew follows Peter on the ground 
of brotherhood in Matthew and Luke; 
in Mark and Acts James and John, 
on the ground of greater nearness to 
Jesus, precede Andrew. In the 
second division Matthew modestly 
puts himself after Thomas; Mark 
and Luke give him his rightful place 
before Thomas. Thomas, after his 
doubts were removed (Jobn xx. 28), 
having attained distinguished faith, 
is promoted above Bartholomew (= 
Nathanael) and Matthew in Acts. In 
Matthew and Mark Thaddeus (= 
Lebbeus) precedes Simon Zelotes 
(Heb. “ Canaanite,’ i.e. one of the 
sect the Zealots). But in Luke and 
Acts Simon Zelotes precedes Jude 
(fhaddzeus) the brother of James. 
John gives no catalogue, but writing 
later takes it for granted (Rev. xxi. 
14, 19, 20). In the first division 
stand Peter and John, N. T. writers, 
in the second Matthew, in the third 
James and Jude. The Zealot stood 
once the last except the traitor, but 
subsequently became raised; bigotry 
is not always the best preparation 
for subsequent high standing in 
faith. Jesus sent them in pairs: a 
good plan for securing brotherly 
sympathy and co-operation. Their 
early mission in Jesus’ lifetime, to 
preach repentance and perform mira- 
cles in Jesus’ name, was restricted to 
Israel, to prepare the way for the 
subsequent gospel preaching to the 
Jews first, on and after pentecost 
(Acts iii. 25). They were slow to 
apprehend the spiritual nature of 
His kingdom, and His crucifixion 
and resurrection as the necessary 
preliminary to it. Even after His 
resurrection seven of them returned 
to their fishing ; and it was only by 
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Christ’s renewed call that they were 
led: to remain together at Jerusalem, 
waiting for the promised Comforter 
(John xxi., Acts i. 4). From the day 
of the pentecostal effusion of the Holy 
Ghost they became new men, wit- 
nessing with power of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, as Jesus had promised 
(Luke xxiv. 48, 49; Acts i. 8, 22, ii. 
32, ili. 15, v. 32, xiii. 31). The first 
period of the apostles’ working ex- 
tends down to Acts xi. 18. Excepting 
the transition period (Acts viil.—x.) 
when, at Stephen’s martyrdom, the 
gospel was extended to Samaria and 
to the Ethiopian eunuch by Philip, 
Jerusalem is its centre, and Peter 
the prominent figure, who opened 
the kingdom of heaven (according to 
Jesus’ promise to him, Matt. xvi: 18, 
19) to the Jews and also to the 
Gentiles (Acts ii., x.). The second 
period begins with the extension of 
the kingdom to idolatrous Gentiles. 
(Acts xi. 19-26). Antioch, in concert 
with Jerusalem, is now the centre, 
and Paulthe prominent figure, in con- 
cert with the other apostles. Though 
the ideal number always remained 
twelve (Rev. xxi. 14), answering to: 
the twelve tribes of Israel, yet just 
as there were in fact thirteen tribes 
when Joseph’s two sons were made 
separate tribal heads, so Paul’s call- 
ing made thirteen actual apostles. 
He possessed the two characteristics. 
of an A.; he had “‘ seen the Lord,”’ so 
as to be an eye witness of His resur- 
rection, and he had the power which 
none but an A. had, of coujerring 
spiritual gifts (1 Cor. ix.1,2; 2 Cor. 
xii. 12; Rom. i. 11, xv. 18, 19). This. 
period ends with Acts xiii. 1-5, when 
Barnabas and Saul were separated 
by the Holy Ghost unto missionary 
work. Herethethird apostolic period 
begins, in which the twelve disappear, 
and Paul alone stands forth, the A. 
of the Gentiles; so that at the close 
of Acts, which jeaves him evangeliz- 
ing in Rome, the metropolis of the 
world, churches from Jerusalem unto 
ere had been founded through 
im. 


“A.” is used in a vaguer sense of ‘‘mes- 


sengers of the churches’”’ (2 Cor. viii. 
23, Phil. ii. 25). But the term be- 
longs in its stricter sense to the 
twelvealone ; they alone were apostles 
of Christ. Their distinctive note is, 
they were comnvissioned immediately 
by Jesus Himself. They alone were 
chosen by Christ Himself, independ- 
ently of the churches. So even Mat- 
thias (Acts i. 24). So Paul (Gal. i. 
1-12, Rom. i.1, 1 Cor. xv. 9, 10). 
Their exclusive office was to jownd 
the Christian church ; so their official 
existence was of Christ, and prior to 
the churches they collectively and 
severally founded. They acted with 
a Divine authority to bind and loose 
things (Matt. xviii. 18), and to re- 
mit or retain sins of persons (John 
xx. 21-23), which they exercised by 
the authoritative ministry of the 
word. Their infallibility, of which 
their miracles were the credentials, 
marked them as extraordinary, not 
permanent, ministers. Paul requires 
the Corinthians to acknowledge that 
the things which he wrote were 
the Lord’s commandments (1 Cor. 
xiv.37). The office was not local; but 
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“the care of all the churches.’’ They 

were to the whole what particular 
elders were to parts of the church 
(1 Pet. v.1,2 John 1). Apostles there- 
fore could have strictly no successors. 
John, whilst superintending the 
whole, was especially connected with 
the churches of Asia Minor, Paul 
with the W., Peter with Babylon. 
‘The bishops in that age coexisted 
with, and did not succeed officially, 
theapostles. James seems specially to 
have had a presidency in Jerusalem 
(Acts xv. 19, xxi. 18). 
Once the Lord Himself is so designated, 
“the A. of our profession’’ (Heb. 
ili. 1); the Ambassador sent from 
the Father (John xx. 21). As A. He 
pleads God’s cause with us; as “‘ High 
Priest,’”’ our cause with God. Ap- 
propriate in writing to Hebrews, since 
the Hebrew highpriest sent delegates 
(‘‘apostles’’) to collect the temple 
tribute from Jews in foreign coun- 
tries, just as Christ is the Father’s 
Delegate to claim the Father’s due 
from His subjects in this world far 
off from Him (Matt. xxi. 37). 


* Appaim. 1 Chron. ii. 30, 31. 


Appeal. Deut. xvii. 8, 9 impliesa 
court of appeal in hard cases; comp. 
Jud. iv. 5. The king subsequently 
deputed persons to inquire into and 
decide appeals (2 Sam. xv. 3). Jeho- 
shaphat appointed Levites, priests, 
and some of the fathers to constitute 
a court of appeal (2 Chron. xix. 8). 
Comp. Ezra vii. 25. Afterwards the 
final appeal lay to the Sanhedrim. 
A Roman citizen could appeal, in 
criminal cases, from the magistrate 
to the people; and in after times to 
the emperor, who succeeded to the 
power of the people. Paul’s appeal 
(Acts xxv. 11) was from a trial by a 
provincial magistrate to one by the 
emperor. 

Apphia: Lat. Appia. The wife, or 
close relative, of Philemon. She 
would not otherwise be mentioned 
with Philemon in the address 
(Philem. 2), on a domestic matter. 
Appii Forum. (Acts xxviii.15.) A 
stage 43 miles from Rome, on the 
Appian Way, the road from Rome 

Weve 


THE APPIAN WAY, 
to the Bay of Naples. Here Christ- 
ian brethren from Rome met Paul. 
Called from Appius Claudius, who 
constructed this part of the road. 
The site is still marked by ruins near 
Treponti. 

Apple: Heb. tappuach. (S. of Sol. 
il. 3,5, vii. 8, vili.5; Prov. xxv. 11.) 
The colour was golden, the odour 
fragrant, the tree green and shady. 
Probably the citron tree, of which 
the foliage is perennial, and the 
blossoms and golden fruit most fra- 
grant. It abounds in W. Asia. In 
S. of Sol. ii. 5, “Comfort me with 
apples,” the Heb. is “Straw me,” 
etc., 7.e., let my couch be strewed 
with citrons, to refresh me with their 
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Aquila and Priscilla. 
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scent, or with citron leaves. Prov. 
xxv. 11: “A word fitly spoken is 
like apples of gold in pictures of 
silver ’’; 7.e., like citrons, antifebrile 
medicinally, attractive to the eye, 
pleasing the sense of smell and the 
palate; served up in elaborately 
Jigured silver vessels. Oriental ladies 
make the citron their vinaigrette. 
Apple of the Eye.” The pro- 
mise is in Zech. il. 8, “He that 
toucheth you toucheth the apple of 
His eye’’; the prayer is Ps. xvii. 8, 
“‘ Keep me as the apple of the eye’’; 
the fulfilment Deut. xxxii. 10, ‘‘ He 
kept him as the apple of His eye.” 
A different Heb. word from tappuach, 
viz., ishon, “little man,’’ 7.e. pwpil 
(Gr. kore) of the eye. Called so 
from the image formed on the retina. 
The part most precious and most 
guarded from attack; which feels 
most acutely the least hurt, and the 
loss of which is irreparable. 


Apples of Sodom. Found on the 


shores of the Dead Sea; like a clus- 
ter of oranges, yellow to the eye, 
and soft to the touch ; but on pres- 
sure they explode with a puff, leav- 
ing only shreds of the rind and fibres. 
The Arabs twist the silk into matches 
for their guns. Comp. Deut. xxxii. 
32. The Calotropis procera, an Indian 
plant, which thrives in the warm 
valley of Engedi, but is found 
scarcely elsewhere in Palestine. Its 
fruit in winter contains a yellowish 
dust, of pungent quality. [See VINE 
oF Sopom. } 

Always 
spoken of together. Husband and 
wife one in Christ. She is named 
Prisca Rom. xvi. 3 in the three 
oldest MSS.; Priscilla is its dimin- 
utive (2 Tim. iv. 19), the name of en- 
dearment. As she is often named 
first (only in Acts xviii. 2, 1 Cor. xvi. 
19 Aquila has the first place; Acts 
xviii. 26 in Sin., Vat., Alex. MSS. 
has Priscilla first), she seems to have 
been the more energetic Christian. 
Paul found them at Corinth on his 
first visit there (Acts xviii. 2). They 
had been driven from Rome by 
Claudius’ decree (mentioned also by 
Suetonius, Claud., c. 25, who, con- 
founding Judaism with Christianity, 
writes: ‘he banished from Rome 
the Jews who were constantly mak- 
ing disturbances instigated by one 
Chrestus,”’ z.e. Christ). Aquila wasa 
Jew, born in Pontus (as was the 
Aquila who translated the O.T. into 
Gr.); the name is Lat., assumed as 
Jews often took a Roman name, when 
thrown into much intercourse with 
Romans. Theircommon work, mak- 
ing the Cilician hair or tent cloth, 
threw Paul and him together, and 
probably led to his and Priscilla’s 
conversion. A yearand a half after 
Priscilla and Aquila accompanied 
Paul from Corinth to Ephesus on his 
way to Syria. There they remained 
and taught Apotios [see] the way 
of the Lord more perfectly (Acts 
xviii. 18-28). In 1 Cor. xvi. 19 we 
find them still at Ephesus, and hav- 
ing “a church (assembling) in their 
house.”’ So also at Rome (Rom. 
xvi. 3-5): “My helpers in Christ 
Jesus; who have for my life laid 
down their own necks: unto whom 
not only I give thanks, but also all 
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Ara. 
Arab. A city of Judah in the hilly 
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the churches of the Gentiles. Greet 
the church that is in their house.’’ 
Afterwards we find them near 
Timothy, in or about Ephesus (2 Tim. 
iv. 19). The use of opportunities is 
one great lesson from their history. 
Paul probably availed himself of his 
intercourse in their common trade to 
bring the gospel home to the Jew A., 
he to his wife. She and he together, 
as true yokefellows in the Lord, to 
all within their reach; to Apollos, 
who became the mighty champion 
of Christianity, convincing the Jews 
from the Scriptures at Corinth; set- 
ting up “‘a church in their house”’ 
wherever they were: in Ephesus; 
then at Rome, risking their lives for 
Paul, and earning thanks of ‘all the 
churches of the Gentiles.’’ 

The chief city (as the name 
means) of Moab (Deut. ii. 9, Num. 
xxi. 15, 28). On the S. side of the 
Arnon, due E. of the Dead Sea. 
Jerome calls it Areopolis, and Rab- 
bath Moab, i.e. great Moab. The 
site is still called Rabba on the Ro- 
man road. Keil however denies that 
A. is identical with the modern 
Rabba; he places A. at the confluence 
of the Lejum and Mojeb, ‘‘in a fine 
green pasture, where there is a hill 
with some ruins” (Burckhardt). 
Rabba is six hours 8. of Lejum. A 
stone from the Moabite city Medeba 
has been found inscribed with letters 
like the Sinaitic. ‘‘ We drove them 
away: ... the people of A., Moab 
at the marsh ground (or in the midst 
of the valley); there they made 
a thankoffering to God their 
King, and Jeshurun rejoiced, as 
also Moses their leader.’? Comp. 
Num. xxi. 18-15, 21-30, Deut. 11. 
18, 29, Josh. xiii. 9, 15, 16. ‘ What 
the Lord did... at the stream 
of the brooks that goeth down to 
the dwelling of A., and lieth upon 
the border of Moab... the city 
that is in the midst of the river.’ 
The Amorites of Heshbon had laid 
waste A., and in their turn were 
destroyed by Israel. Thus Israel 
came into possession of A., as the 
inscription records, confirming Scrip- 
ture. Thus Keil’s site would be 
the true one. But the reading of 
the inscription is doubtful. Eusebius 
implies that Areopolis is not A., but 
the same as Rabbath Moab, a city of 
late growth and not mentioned in the 
Bible. 

1 Chron. vii. 38. 


district (Josh. xv. 52). 


Arabah (Josh. xviii. 18) =the plain, 


is akin to Arabia. The article in 
Heb. marks it as some definite spot, 
viz., the deep sunken gorge extend- 
ing from mount Hermon to the 
Elanitic gulf of the Red Sea; the 
most extraordinary depression on 
the earth. The Jordan rushes for 
150 miles through its northern part 
(el Ghor) by lakes Huleh and Gennes- 
areth, to the deep abyss of the Dead 
Sea. The Ghor extends to pre- 
cipitous cliffs, 10 miles 8. of the 
Dead Sea. ‘Thence to the gulf of 
Akaba it resumes its old name, 
wady el Arabah. In Josh. xi. 16, 
xii. 8, the Arabah takes its place 
among the natural divisions of the 
country, and in Deut. iii. 17 in con- 
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nection with the sea of Chinnereth 
(Gennesareth) and the Dead Sea. 
In the plural it is connecied with 
either Jericho or Moab; the A. being 
in Jericho’s case W. of Jordan, in 
Moab’s case E. of Jordan, bare and 
parched as contrasted with the rich 
fields of the upper level. The 8. A. 
was the scene of Israel’s wanderings 
in the wilderness, N. of which stood 
Hormah and Kadesh. They went 
down the A. southwards (after 
Edom’s refusal to let them pass), 
from mount Hor, toward the head 
of the gulf, then up one of the left 
wadies, by the back of mount Seir to 
Moab. Remains of a Roman road 
are traceable along this route. From 
the absence of the Jordan in S§. A. 
circles of verdure are scarce, such as 
are met in the Ghor. Its length is 
100 miles, its breadth narrowing 
from 14 at its broadest to about 
three miles at its entrance into the 
gulf. The limestone ranges of T7h 
in long white lines stand on the W. 
crowned with the table land of “‘the 
wilderness of the wanderings”’ (et 
Tih), and rise 1500 feet above the 
A. The pass En Nukb is that of 
the Mecca pilgrims, between the 
Akabah and Suez mounts. The 
other pass, Hs Sufah, is probably 
that at which Israel was defeated by 
the Canaanites (Deut. i. 44, Num. 
xiv. 43-45). It goes not, as En 
Nukb, from the A. to the plateau, 
but from it to a level 1000 feet higher. 
The Ghor stands nearly due N. and 
S.; the A. N.N.E. by S.S.W. On 
the E. dark porphyry is the body of 
the mountain; above it sandstone 
ridges, and highest of all limestone. 
But Hor is 5000 feet high. Accord- 
ing to Isaac’s promise to Esau, the 
dwelling of his descendants is ‘‘ the 
fatness of the earth, with corn and 
wine”? (Gen. xxvii. 37-39). A line 
of chalk cliffs six miles S.W. of the 
Dead Sea is the bound between the 
Ghor on the N. and the A. on the S. 
The Ghor ends with the marsh be- 
neath them. The A. begins level 
with their summit. The wady el 
Jeib is the drain of the A., and the 
route for entering the valley from 
the N. Heat, desolation, and bar- 
renness characterize this desert. The 
sirocco blows almost continually, 
and the ghidah, the arta, the 
Anthia variegata, the coloquinta, and 
the tamarisk, almost the only traces 
of vegetation. 

The supposition that the Jordan once 
flowed through the A. into the Red 
Sea is not likely; for the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean are nearly on 
one level. The depression of the 
surface of the sea of Galilee is 652 
feet, that of the Dead Sea 1316 feet, 
below the surface of the Mediter- 
ranean, and so of the Red Sea. The 
Jordan therefore could not have 
flowed intothe gulf of Akabah. The 
northern part of the A. drains into 
the Dead Sea, the land rising from 
the N. tothe 8. The southern part 
drains into the gulf of Akabah, the 
land rising from it to the N.. 
Arabia = arid tract. The ARABAH 
[see|, originally restricted to one 
wady, came to be applied to all A. 
Bounded on the N. by Palestine 
and Syria, E. by the Euphrates and 
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the Persian Gulf, 8. by the Arabian 
Sea and strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, 
W. by the Red Sea and Egypt. 1700 
miles long by 1400 broad. Designated 
Gen. xxv. 6 ‘‘the east country,’ the 
people “children of the East’’ (Gen. 
xxix. 1, Jud. vi. 3), chiefly meaning 
the tribes E. of Jordan and N. of 
the Arabian peninsula. “All the 
mingled people’’ is in Heb. ha ’ereb 
(Exod. xii. 38, Jer. xxv. 20, Ezek. xxx. 
5), possibly the Arabs. The three 
divisions are Arabia Deserta, Felix, 
and Petra. The term Kedem, ‘‘the 
East,”’ with the Hebrews probably 
referred to AraBiA DeserRTA, or N. 
Arabia, bounded E. by the Eu- 
phrates, W. by the mountains of 
Gilead. Jeremiah (ii. 6) describes 
its features, ‘‘a land of deserts and 
pits, a land of drought and of the 
shadow of death, that no man passed 
through, and : 
where no man = : 
dwelt.”? Tad- 
mor or Pal- 
myra ‘‘in the | 
wilderness” 
was on its § 
N.E. border (1 
Kings ix. 18). 
Moving sands, pus: 
a few thorny PALMYRA. 
shrubs, and an occasional palm 
and a spring of brackish water, 
constitute its general character. The 
sand wind, the simoom, visits it. 
Hither Paul resorted after conversion 
for that rest and reflection which 
are needed before great spiritual 
enterprises (Gal. i. 17). Moses’ stay 
of 40 years in the same quarter 
served the same end of preparatory 
discipline. Its early inhabitants were 
the Rephaim, Emim, Zuzim, Zam- 
zummim (Gen. xiv. 5); Ammon, 
Moab, Edom, the Hagarenes, the 
Nabathzans, the people of Kedar, 
and many wandering tent-dwelling 
tribes, like the modern Bedouins, 
succeeded. The portion of it called 
the Hauran, or Syrian desert, 
abounds in ruins and inscriptions in 
Greek, Palmyrene, and an unknown 
tongue. ARABIA FELIx or happy, 
8. Arabia, bounded on the H. by the 
Persian Gulf, S. by the Arabian Sea, 
W. by the Red Sea. Yemen, famed 
for its fertility (=the right hand, so 
the south, comp. Matt. xii. 42), and 
Hadramaut (Hazarmaveth, Gen. x. 
26) were parts of it. Sheba answers 
to Yemen (Ps. Ixxii. 10), whose 
queen visited Solomon (1 Kings x. 1). 
The dominant family was that of 
Himyer, son of Saba; one of this 
family founded the modern kingdom 
of the Himyerites, now called el 
Hedjaz, the land of pilgrimage, on 
account of the pilgrimages to Mecca 
the birthplace, and Medina the 
burial place, of Mahomet. The cen- 
tral province of the Nejd is famed 
for the Arab horses and camels, ‘‘the 
ships of the desert.’? Joktan, son 
of Eber (Gen. x. 25), was the origi- 
nal founder, Ishmael the subsequent 
head, of its population. The Hagar- 
enes, originally the same as the 
Ishmaelites, subsequently are men- 
tioned as distinct (1 Chron. v. 10, 
19, 22; Ps. lxxxiii. 6). The people 
of Yemen have always lived in cities, 
and practised commerce and agricul- 
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ture. It was famed for gems and 
gold, spices, perfumes, and gums 
(1 Kings x. 10, Ezek. xxvii. 22). 
Many of the luxuries attributed to 
it, owever, were products of 
farther lands, which reached Pales- 
tine and Egypt through Arabia. 
ARABIA Perr#®a, called from its 
city Petra, the rock, or Selah (2 
Kings xiv. 7), now Hadjar, i.e. rock. 
Between the gulfs of Suez and 
Akabah; Palestine and Egypt are its 
northern boundary. The desert of 
mount Sinai (Burr et tir Sinaz), 
where Israel wandered, Kadesh 
Barnea, Pharan, Rephidim, Ezion 
Geber, Rithmah, Oboth, Arad, Hesh- 
bon, were in it. The wady Leja 
(perhaps the valley of Rephidim), 
near jebel Mousa, and the wady 
Feiran (Paran, Num. xiii. 3), are 
most luxuriant. Hawarah (Marah, 
Exod. xv. 28) is 33 miles S.E. of 
Ayoun Mousa (the fountain of 
Moses) ; 7 miles 8. of this is wady 
Gurundel, perhaps the Elim of Exod. 
xv. 27. Precipitous bare rocks, void 
of herbage, form the southern coast. 


Cush, son of Ham, originally peopled 


A. (the ruins of Marib, or Seba, and 
the inscriptions are Cushite; in 
Babylonia too there are Cushite 
traces); then Joktan, of Shem’s 
race (Gen. x. 7, 20, 25, 80). The 
osterity of Nahor, of Abraham and 
etal (Gen. xxv.), of Lot also, 
formed a part of the population, viz. 
in Arabia Deserta. Then Ishmael’s, 
then Esau’s descendants, for Esau 
identified himself with Ishmael by his 
marrying Ishmael’s daughter (Gen. 
xxvill. 9). The head of each tribe is 
the sheikh; the office is hereditary 
in his family, but elective as to the in- 
dividual. The people are hospitable, 
eloquent, poetical, proud of ances- 
try, but predatory, superstitious, 
and revengeful. The wandering and 
wild Bedouins are purest in blood 
and preserve most the Arab charac- 
teristics foretold in Gen. xvi. 12: 
“He will be a wild’”’ (Heb. a wild 
ass of a) ‘man; his hand will be 
against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him’’ (marking their 
incessant feuds with one another or 
with their neighbours), “and he 
shall dwell [tent] in the presence 
of all his brethren.’? The image of 
a wild ass untamable, roaming at 
its will in the desert (comp. Job 
xxxix. 5-8), pourtrays the Bedouin’s 
boundless love of freedom as he 
rides in the desert, spear in hand, 
despising town life. His dwelling 
in the presence of his brethren im- 
plies that Ishmael would maintain 
an independent nationality before all 
Abraham’s descendants. They have 
never been completely subjugated b 
any neighbouring power. Comp. Jo 
i. 15; Jer. xlix. 8, iii. 2; 2 Chron. xxi. 
16. From their dwelling in tents 
they are called Scenite. Their tents 
are of goats’ hair cloth, black or 
brown (8. of Sol. i. 5), arranged 
in a ring, inclosing their cattle, each 
about 25 feet long and 7 high. The 
town populations by intermarriages 


and intercourse with foreigners have 


lost much of Arab traits. Mecca, in 
their belief, is where Ishmael was 
saved and Hagar died and was 
buried. The Kaaba or Square was 


Arad. 1.1 Chron. viii. 15. 


ARAD 


built by Seth, destroyed by the flood, | Aram (high table land). 


and rebuilt by Abraham and Ish- 
mael. Sabeanism, or the worship 
of the hosts, the sun, moon, and 
stars, was the first lapse from 
original revelation (Job xxxi. 26, 27) ; 
but just before Mahomet they were 
divided between it, Judaism, Magi- 
anism, and corrupted Christianity. 
Mahometanism became the universal 
faith in a.p. 628, The Wahabees are 
one of the most powerful sects, named 
from Abdel Wahab, who in the be- 
ginning of last century undertook to 
reform abuses in Mahometanism. 


To the Arabs we owe our arithmetical 


figures. They took the lead of 
Europeans in astronomy, chemistry, 
algebra, and medicine. They spread 
their colonies from the Senegal to 
the Indus, and from Madagascar to 
the Euphrates. The Joktanites of 
southern A. were seafaring; tne Ish- 
maelites, more northward, the cara- 
yan merchants (Gen. xxxvii. 28). 
Tae Arabic language is the most de- 
veloped of the Semitic languages. 
In the 14th or 18th century B.c. the 
Semitic languages differed much less 
than in later times. Comp. Gen. 
xxxi. 47, Jud. vii. 9-15; Phurah, 
Gideon’s servant, evidently under- 
stood the Midianites. But in the 
8th century B.c. only educated Jews 
understood Aramaic (2 Kings xviii. 
26). In its classical form Arabic is 
more modern than Heb., in its 
ancient form probably sister to Heb. 
and Aramaic. The Himyeritic is a 
mixture with an African language, 
as appears from the inscriptions ; 
the Ekhili is its modern phase. 
Monuments with Himyeritic inscrip- 
tions are found in Hadramaut and 
the Yemen. ‘There was a Cushite 
or Ethiopian Sheba, as well as a 
Shemitic Sheba (Gen. x. 7, 28). The 
Himyerites had a Cushite descent. 
Th> Arabic is one of the most widely 
spoken languages. The Heb. litera- 
ture dates from the 15th century 
B.c., the Arabic only from the 5th 
century B.c. For this reason, and 
the greater simplicity of Heb. modes 
of expression, it seems probable the 
Heb. is the elder sister. A few 
Arabic forms are plainly older than 
the corresponding Heb. The Book 
of Job in many of its difficult Heb. 
roots receives much illustration from 
Arabic. The Arabic is more flexible 
and abounding in vowel sounds, as 
suits a people light hearted and im- 
pulsive; the Heb. is weightier, and 
has more consonants, as suits a 
people graver aud more earnest. The 
Arabic version of the Scriptures now 
extant was made after Mahomet’s 
time. That in the London Polyglott 
was in part by R. Saadias Gaon 
(the Excellent). 

2. A Ca- 


naanite royal city (Josh. xii. 14), N. 
of the wilderness of Judah (Jud. i. 
16). In Num. xxi. 1, xxxiii. 40, for 
“king Arad the Canaanite” trans- 
late “the Canaanite king of Arad.”’ 
Robinson identifies it as on the hill 
Tel Arad between Moladah and Heb- 
ron. A large white mound is all 
that is left to mark the site of the 

city of the king who attacked Israel. 
Arah. 1. 1 Chron. vii. 39. 2. Ezra 
11. 5. F 
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ARAUNAH 


1. The ele- 
vated region from the N.E. of Pales- 
tine to the Euphrates and Tigris. 
Balaam’s home (Num. xxiii. 7, Deut. 
xxiii, 4). Syria, stretching from the 
Jordan and lake Gennesareth to 
the Euphrates, rising 2000 feet above 
the level of the sea. In contrast to 
Canaan, the lowland bordering on 
the Mediterranean. In Gen. xxiv. 
10 (Heb.) Aram Naharaim means 
“the highland between the two 
rivers,’ 7.+. Mesopotamia. Padan 
Aram (from padduh, a plough), “the 
cultivated highland,” is the same as 
Aram (Gen. xxxi. 18). In Shal- 
maneser’s inscriptions, 900-860 Bic. 
the Hittites (Khatté), under the 
name Patena, occur as occupying 
the valley of the Orontes and east- 
ward. Some identify this name with 
Padan Aram and Batanea or Bashan. 
Many petty kingdoms in David's 
time formed parts of the whole A., 
ARAM ReEHOB, ARAM ZoOBAH, etc. 
[see.] Damascus subsequently ab- 
sorbed these. In Gen. x. A. is de- 
scribed as son of Shem; Elam, 
Asshur, Arphaxad, and A. (arranged 
in the geographical order from E. to 
W.) being the four brethren. A. 
(Syrian) stands for Assyrian in 2 
Kings xviii. 26, Jer. xxxv. 11. 2. 
Another Aram (Gen. xxii. 21), son 
of Kemuel, descended from Nahor; 
probably head of the tribe Ram, to 
which belonged Elihu, Job’s friend 
(xxxii. 2). 


Aran. A Horite (Gen. xxxvi. 28). 
Ararat. Sanskrit=holy ground. A 


mountainous district in Armenia; 
the resting place of the ark after the 
deluge (Gen. viii. 4) ; but see NoaH. 
Thither Sennacherib’s sons fled after 
murdering their father (2 Kings xix. 
37). The ally of Minni and Ash- 
chenaz (Jer. li. 27). In Gen. xi. 2 
translate ‘‘they journeyed east- 
ward,’ Mesopotamia being described 
relatively to the writer’s country, 
rather than to A., which is N. of 
Mesopotamia. It overlooks the plain 


MOUNT AKAKAT. 


of the Araxesonthe N. Berosus the 
Chaldzean, in Alexander the Great’s 
time, makes the Kurdistan mount- 
ains, on the S. frontier of Armenia, 
the ark’s resting place. Nachdjevan, 
on the Araxes, is thought to be 
Noah’s place of landing, from Jose- 
phus’ statement (Ant. i. 3), as also 
his place of burial. The mountain 
there, the loftiest in the district, is 
called Massis by the Armenians, 
Kuh-i-Nuh, i.e. “ Noah’s mountain,” 
by the Persians. There are two 
conical peaks, the greater and the 
less, seven miles apart; the former 
17,300 feet above the sea, and 14,300 
above the plain of the Araxes; the lat- 
ter 4000 feet lower; 3000 feet of the 
greater covered with perpetual snow. 


Araunah=Ornan. 


Lava, cinders, and porphyry cover 
the middle region, marking the vol- 
canic origin of the mountain. A 
second summit is about 400 yards 
from the highest; and on the slope 
between the two the ark is surmised 
to have rested. On the side of the 
greater is a chasm, probably once 
the crater of the volcano; silence 
and solitude reign all around; Ar- 
quri, the only village on the descent, 
is the traditional site of Noah’s vine- 
yard. In the wide sense A. com- 
prises the whole Armenian range wn 
the N. to the Kurdistan range in 
the S. The plateau of Armenia is 
a vast extent of plains rising high 
above the surrounding plain; and 
from that plateau, as a fresh base, 
mountain ranges spring, running 
generally from E. to W.; transverse 
ridges connect these. The whole 
stands in the central point between 
the Euxine and Caspian on the N., 
and the Mediterranean and the Per- 
sian gulf on the 8S. The Acampsis, 
the Araxes, the Euphrates, and the 
Tigris connect it respectively with 
the four great seas. The greatest 
nations, the Assyrians, the Baby- 
lonians, the Medes, and the Colchians, 
lay along these routes. A. even now 
is the cential boundary between 
Russia, Turkey, and Persia. The 
Armenian plateau, from the longer 
period of action of the volcanic 
powers, and from there being room 
for the expansion of the molten 
masses in the region around, is far 
more accessible than the neighbour- 
ing region of Caucasus. At Erg- 
room, 6000 feet above the sea, crops 
appear in June and are cut in 
August. The vine ripens at 5000 
feet, but in Europe at not higher 
than 2650 feet. Thus it appears 
the A. plateau was one espe- 
cially suited for being the ark’s ap- 
pointed resting place, and its geo- 
graphicaland physical features fitted 
it as the centre for the even distri- 
bution of the human race. The 
severe climate would drive them 
after a time to the milder plains 
below; and in the meantime the 
grass such as feeds now the flocks of 
nomad Kurds, in the same region, 
would meet the wants of Noah’s de- 
scendants in their nomad life. How- 
ever, in the Babylonian legend of the 
Flood deciphered by Mr. G. Smith, 
Nizir answers to A., not the northern 
mountain near Erivan, but the A. 
of Assyrianand Armenian geography, 
the precipitous range overlooking the 
Tigris N.E. of Mosul. Arabic Judi, 
Assyrian Guli. 

A Jebusite, at 
whose threshingfloor the plague sent 
for numbering the people was, at 
David’s intercession, stayed. He 
offered the area as a site for Je- 
hovah’s altar, and only by constraint 
accepted David’s pay (50 shekels of 
silver, 2 Sam. xxiv. 18-24; 600 she- 
kels of gold, 1 Chron. xxi. 25. As50 
silver shekels is far too low a price for 
the whole land, if there be no tran- 
scriber’s error here, which is possible, 
probably the 50 silver shekels were 
paid for the small floor, the oxen, 
and wood of the yokes only; the 
600 gold shekels for the whole hill 
on which David afterwards built the 


ARBA 


temple). Contrast his kingly spirit, 
“ Behold, here be oxen for burnt 
sacrifice and threshing instruments 
for wood,”’ with the grovelling ex- 
cuse of the man invited to the king’s 
banquet (Luke xiv. 19). But comp. 
Elisha’s similar spirit when called of 
God’s prophet (1 Kings xix. 21). 
Self sacrifice raises one from degra- 
dation low as that of the accursed 
Jebusites to be in Israel a “king and 
a priest unto God’’ (comp. 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 23 with Exod. xix. 6; 1 Pet. ii. 5, 
9; Rev. i. 6, v. 10, xx. 6). ‘‘ These 
things did Araunah (as) a king give” 
hardly warrant the guess that he was 
of the royal Jebusite race. Keil 
translates ‘‘all this giveth Araunah, 
O king, to the king,” which suits the 
fact that A. gave it in intention, 
but his offer was not accepted (comp. 
Mattoevia, Ut 12: "a Oor. eens). 
Josephus (Ant. vii. 18, § 9) says A. 
was one of David’s chief friends, and 
spared by him when he took the 
citadel (vy. 7). Probably he made 
his friendship when fleeing before 
Saul, when also he made that of 
Uriah the Hittite, Ittai the Gittite, 
ete. 

Arba=’Ar Baal=hero of Baal. Pro- 
genitor of the Anakim. From him 
their city Hebron got its name, Kir- 
jath Arba (Josh. xiv. 15, xv. 13, 
xxi.11). Hebron it was first called, 
then Mamre, then Kirjath Arba, then 
it resumed its first name (Gen. xiti. 
18, xxiii. 2). 

Arbathite (2 Sam. xxiii. 31) =dweller 
in the ARABAH [see] or Ghor. 

Arbite (2 Sam. xxiii. 35). Paarai, one 
of David’s guard: a native of Arab, 
called Naarai, the son of Ezbai (1 
Chron. xi. 37). 

Archelaus. Son of Herod the Great 
by Malthake, a Samaritan. Brought 
up at Rome with his brother Antipas. 
Originally Herod excluded him from 
any share in his dominions, because 
of his elder brother Antipater’s ac- 
cusations. But at Herod’s death the 
kingdom, bya change in the will, was 
divided between his three sons, An- 
tipas, Archelaus, and Philip. A. re- 
ceived Idumea, Judea, Samaria, and 
the cities Czsarea, Sebaste, Joppa, 
and Jerusalem, which yielded 600 
talents income. Augustus refused him 
the title “king,’’ and only allowed 
him the title ‘‘ethnarch’”’; but he 
had the reality of kingship (Matt. ii. 
22), “did reign.’’ For tne short time 
only between his father’s death and 
his going to Rome, to seek confirma- 
tion of the kingship from Augustus, 
had he the title. Josephus (Ant. 
xvii. 9, § 2) at this period calls him 
“king.’? How seemingly near to 
error, yet how accurately Matthew 
expresses himself. Inthe tenth year of 
his reign (A.D. 6) his brothers and his 
subjects complained of his tyranny. 
So he was dethroned, and exiled to 
Vienne in Gaul, where he died; but 
Jerome says his sepulchre was near 
Bethlehem. When Joseph, at Herod’s 
death, was about to return with the 
child Jesus from Egypt to the Holy 
Land, “‘he heard that A. did reign in 
Judea,” and “he was afraid to go 
thither’? (Matt. ii. 22). A. must 
therefore have given at the outset of 
his reign some notorious specimen of 
his cruelty. Josephus undesignedly 


Archevites. 


Archite (the). 


Arcturus. 
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supplies this confirmation of Scrip- 
ture. One of Herod’s last deeds was 
the putting Judas and Matthias 
to death for instigating young men 
to pull down a golden eagle set 
up contrary to Moses’ law over the 
temple gate by Herod; at the pass- 
over which succeeded Herod’s death, 
before A. had as yet the emperor’s 
ratification of his accession, A., find- 
ing several commiserating the mar- 
tyrs, caused his cavalry to inclose at 
the temple and slay 3000 men. The 
rest fled to the mountains; and all 
by A.’s command ‘‘left the feast, 
fearing lest something worse should 
ensue.’’ A deputation of Jews in con- 
sequence went to Rome to beg Au- 
gustus not to ratify his appointment ; 
but the emperor confirmed Herod’s 
will (Ant. xvii. 9, § 3). That this 
cruel act was what made Joseph 
afraid of him is the more likely, as 
before his accession he had no public 
post whereby men might have known 
his character. Joseph turned to Gali- 
lee, where the less cruel brother An- 
tipas reigned. The kingdom was 
originally designed for Antipas; its 
unexpected transference to A. made 
Joseph change his direction. The 
fact of Joseph’s fear is stated, the 
cause is not; but A.’s character 
otherwise known accounts for it. He 
wedded illegally his brother Alexan- 
der’s former wife, Glaphyra, who had 
children by Alexander, thereby giving 
much offence to the Jews. 

Men of Erech, trans- 
planted to Samaria (Ezra iv. 9). 


Archippus. A Christian minister at 


Colosse, whom Paul ealls “ our fel- 
low soldier,’ viz. in the Christian 
warfare (2 Tim. ii. 3). A member of 
Philemon’s family, possibly his son, 
whence Paul includes him in the 
same salutation with Philemon and 
Apphia, and the church in Philemon’s 
house (Philem. 2). In both the 
Epistle to the Colossians (iv. 17) 
and that to Philemon (which accom- 
panied it) A. is mentioned. The 
Colossians are charged, “‘ Say to A., 
Take heed to the ministry which thou 
hast received in the Lord, that thou 
fulfil (make full proof of) it.’’ Pro- 
bably a self sparing and less zealous 
spirit betrayed itself in A. Laymen 
may admonish clergy of their duty, 
when scriptural faithfulness requires 
it and they admonish in meekness. 
Martyred, according to tradition, at 
Chonex, near Laodicea. A. with some 
reason is supposed to be the angel of 
Laodicea, whom the Lord, like Paul, 
repro.es (Rev. iii. 14-21). 

(2 Sam. xv. 82.) 
Archi was near Bethel (Josh. xvi. 2). 
Gr., answering to the 
Latin-named constellation Ursa Ma- 
jor; Heb. ’ash, or ’aish (Job ix. 9, 
xxxvili.32, 33). The Great Bearalways 
revolves about the pole, and to our 
northern hemisphere never sets. The 
Chaldees and Arabs early named the 
stars, and grouped them in constel- 
lations. Their nomad life, in tending 
flocks and travelling often by night, 
tended to make them observe the 
stars, marking the seasons by their 
rise and setting, and using them as 
their nocturnal guide. This throws 
light on “Canst thou bring forth 
Mazzaroth in jis season? Or canst 


AREOPAGUS 


thou quide A. with his sons (the three 
stars in its tail) ?’’? Nay, thou art de- 
pendent on him for gwiding thee 
(Gen. i. 14, viii. 22). 


Ard (Gen. xlvi. 21, Num. xxvi. 40) 


=Addar (1 Chron. viii. 3). 


Ardon. 1 Chron. ii. 18. 
Areli. 
Areopagus (Mars’ Hill), Arocky 


Gen. xlvi. 16. Num. xxvi. 17. 


eminence in 
Athens, sepa- 
rated from the = 
W. of the A- 4 

cropolis by a & 
raised valley, - 
above which it 
rises sixty feet. ; 
Mythology 
made it the 
scene of the 
god Mars’ trial before the gods, at 
Poseidon’s accusation, for murdering 
the son of the latter, Halirrhotius. 
The most venerable of all the Athe- 
nian courts, consisting of all ex- 
archons of blameless life. Tt was the 
Upper Council, to distinguish it from 
the five hundred, who met in the 
valley below. It met on the S.E. 
top of the rock. Sixteen stone steps 
in the rock still exist, leading from 
below to Mars’ hill, and directly 
above is a bench of stones cut in the 
rock facing S., and forming three 
sides of a quadrangle. Here the 
judges sat, in criminal and religious 
cases, in the openair. The accuser 
and accused had two rude blocks, still 
to be seen, one on the E., the other 
on the W. side, assigned them. Paul, 
“daily disputing’? in the market 
(agora), which lay between the A., 
the Acropolis, the Pnyx (the place of 
political assemblies), and the Mu- 
seum, attracted the notice of ‘ cer- 
tain philosophers of the Epicureans 
and of the Stoicks.”? They brought 
him up from below, probably by the 
steps already described, and, seated 
on the benches, heard from him the 
memorable address, so happily ad- 
apted in its uncompromising faith- 
fulness, as well as scholarlike allu- 
sions, to the learned auditory, re- 
corded in Acts xvii. Paul’s intense 
earnestness strikingly contrasts with 
their frivolous dilettantism. With 
the temple of Mars near, the Par- 
thenon of Minerva facing him, and 
the sanctuary of the Eumenides just 
below him, the beautiful temple of 
Theseus, the national hero (still re- 
maining) in view, what Divine power he 
needed to nerve him to declare, ‘‘ God 
that made the world . . . dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands’’; 
and again in the midst of the ex- 
quisitely chiselled statues in front, 
crowning the Acropolis, Minerva in 
bronze as the armed champion of 
Athens, and on every side a succes- 
sion of lesser images, to reason, 
‘* Forasmuch as we are the offspring of 
God’’ [which he confirms by quoting 
his fellow countryman Aratus’ poem, 
‘We are His offspring ’’], “we ought 
not to think that the Godhead is like 
gold, or silver, or stone, graven by 
art or man’s device.”’ Yet he does 
not begin by attacking their national 
worship, but drawsthem gently away 
from their ignorant worship of the 
Deity under many idols to the one 
true God, ‘‘Whom ye ignorantly 


MARS’ HILL, 


Aretas. 


ARETAS 


worship, Him declare I unto you.” 
In opposition to the Greek boast of 
a distinct origin from that of the bar- 
barians, he says, ‘* God hath made of 
one blood all nations to dwell on all 
the face of the earth’’; and ends with 
announcing the coming judgment by 
the Lord Jesus. 

A common name of many 
Arabian kings. 2 Cor. xi. 32: “In 
Damascus the governor [ethnarch] 
under A. the king kept the city of 
the Damascenes with a garrison, de- 
sirous toapprehend me; and through 
a window in a basket was I let down 
by the wall, and escaped his hands.”’ 
The ethnarch did it to please the 
Jews, who (Acts ix. 24) ‘‘ watched the 
gates day and night to kill Paul.” 
His office was to exercise authority 
under the king, over the many Jews 
in large cities: comp. Acts ix. 24. 
Damascus had been a city of the 
Roman province, Syria; and we have 
Damascene coins of Augustus and 
Tiberius, and afterwards of Nero, 
ete., but we lave none of Caligula. 
This implies that some change in 
the government of Damascus took 
place under Caligula, Tiberius’s suec- 
cessor. Moreover, A., king of Arabia 
Nabateea and its capital Petra, made 
war on Antipas for djvorcing A.’s 
daughter, and defeated him. But 
Tiberius, at Antipas’s entreaty, com- 
manded Vitellius, governor of Syria, 
to take A. dead or alive. Before the 
order was executed Tiberius himself 
was dead. Then all was reversed. 
Antipas was banished by Caligula to 
Lyons, and his kingdom given to 
Agrippa, his nephew and his foe. It 
seems therefore to harmonize with 
history, as well as with Scripture, 
to assume that in A.D. 38 or 39, 
when Caligula made several changes 
in the H., he also granted Damascus 
to A. The incidental way in which 
Paulalludesto A.’s kingship over Da- 
mascus at the time of his escape from 
the ethnarch under him, by being let 
down in a basket froma house on the 
city wall (comp. Acts ix. 23-25), is a 
strong presumption for the truth of 
the Acts and Setond Epistle to Cor- 
inthians. This was three years after 
Paul’s conversion; so that A.D. 36 will 
be the date of his conversion. 
Argob: 2 Kings xv. 25. Pekahiah’s 
aide de camp, slain by the conspira- 
tors under Pekah, in defending the 


king. 
Argob =the stony; a tract HE. of 
Jordan, in Bashan, in Og’s kingdom, 
containing 60 great and fortified 
cities ‘“‘ with walls and brazen bars’’; 
allotted to Manasseh, and taken by 
Jair, a chief of that tribe (Num. 
xxxii. 41). Afterwards one of Sol- 
omon’s commissariat divisions under 
an officer at Ramoth Gilead (1 Kings 
iv. 13). Trachonitis, “the rugged 
region,’ was its later Gr. name. 
Now the Lejah, S. of Damascus, E. 
of the sea of Galilee; described by 
Burckhardt, Porter, ete., 22 miles 
from N. to §., 14 from E. to W.; of 
oval shape, a vast accumulation of 
basaltic rocks, in wild disorder, in- 
tersected with fissures; the black 
basalt seemingly having issued from 
the ground liquid, then become 
agitated, then split by internal con- 
vulsion. The cuplike cavities whence 
Part II.] 


Ariel = lion of God. 
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ARK OF THE COVENANT 


it exuded, and the wavy surface, are 
still to be seen. The rock is hard as 
flint, and emits a metallic sound 
when struck, A singular propriety 
appears in the Heb. for “ the region 
of A.’’ (Deut. iii. 4, 13); it is the 
same term as for a rope (chebel), i.e. 
a sharply defined frontier, as if 
measured off by a rope, the rocky 
rampart that encircles the Lejah 
“in a cirele clearly defined as a 
rocky shore line.’ This region 
stands 30 feet above the plain be- 
low. No other term is used of the 
region of A.; it is possible therefore 
that chebel was a provincialism of 
Manasseh, the tribe that possessed 
A., for we find Manasseh using the 
term to Joshua (xvii. 5, 14), ‘‘ por- 
tion,’ Heb. chebel. [See 'lracno- 
nitis.] Improbable as the state- 
ment of Scripture appears, yet it is 
strictly true. Sixty walled cities are 
still traceable in a space of 308 square 
miles. The architecture is ponderous 
and massive. Solid walls, four feet 
thick, and stones on one another 
without cement; the roofs enormots 
slabs of basaltic rock, like iron; the 
doors and gates are of stone, 18 
inches thick, secured by ponderous 
bars. The land bears still the ap- 
pearance of having been ‘called the 
land of giants,’’ under the giant Og. 
A striking contrast to A. is the sur- 
rounding plain of the Hauran (Ba- 
shan) described as “‘the plain ’’ (mi- 
shor), a high plateau of rich pasture 
and tillage, stretching from the sea of 
Galilee tothe Lejah and beyond tothe 
desert, almost without a stone. The 
Heb. terms could not have been more 
happily chosen, A., Chebel, Mishor. 


Aridai, Aridatha. Esth. ix. 8, 9. 
Arieh =lion (2 Kings xv. 25). 


Slain 
with King Pekahiah by tne conspi- 
rator Pekah. 

1. A brave 


““chief,’? who directed under Ezra 
(viii. 16) the caravan from Babylon 
to Jerusalem. ARELI is akin (Num. 
xxvi. 17). In 2 Sam. xxiii. 20 Winer 
translates for ‘‘two lion like men”’ 
two (sons) of A.; but Gesenius sup- 
ports A. V. 


2. A symbolic name for Jerusalem 


(Isa. xxix. 1, 2), the lion of God, 
rendered by God invincible. For 
“the lion of the tribe of Judah”’ 
is on her side (Rev. v. 5). “‘It 
shall be unto Me as A.’’; it shall 
emerge from its dangers invincible, 
Sennacherib’s invasion shall recoil 
on himself. In Ezek. xliii. 15 ‘‘ the 
altar’’; the secret of Israel’s lion- 
like strength, her having God at 
peace with her through the atoning 
sacrifice there. Menochius guesses 
that the lion (ari) was carved on it; 
but as the word in Heb. of Ezek. 
xhii. 15 (arieil) is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that in Isaiah, perbaps 
in Ezekiel it means, from an Arabic 
root, “the hearth of God.’’ Ganneau 
has deciphered on the Moabite stone 
that the A. of David is mentioned as 
taken by Mesha, the Moabite king, 
at Ataroth, and dragged before the 
face of Chemosh at Kerioth. The 
A. here must mean a lion carved 
altar of God. 


Arimathea (Matt. xxvii. 57). The 


birthplace or abode of the rich man 
Joseph, who, by Pulate’s leave, 


which he “boldly”? eraved, casting 
away the “fear’’? which had _ pre- 
viously kept him from open disciple- 
ship (Mark xv. 43, John xix. 88), 
buried our Lord’s body in his own 
“new tomb’’ at Jerusalem. <A.,a 
city of the Jews’’ (Luke’s vague 
expression for the Gentiles, to whom 
no more precise information seemed 
needful : xxiii. 51) is possibly 1dent- 
ical with Ramah, Samuel’s birth- 
place, called Armathaim in the LX X. 
(1 Sam.i.1, 19); but many associate 
it with Ramleh, on the road from 
Jatia to Jerusalem. 

Arioch=lion like. 1. King of Etta. 
SAR [see] (Gen. xiv. 1,9). 2. Cap- 
tain of Nebuchadnezzar’s guard 
(Dan. ii. 14), 

Arisai. Esth. ix. 9. 

Avistarchus: ot Thessalonica. Paul’s 
companion on his third missionary 
tour, and dragged into the theatre 
with Gaius by the mob at Ephesus ; 
he accompanied Paul to Asia, 
afterwards to Rome (Acts xix. 29, 
xx. 4, xxvii. 2). Paul calls him “‘ my 
fellow prisoner” (lit. fellow cap- 
tive, viz. in the Christian warfare), 
“my fellow lubourer,’’ in his epistles 
from Rome (Col. iy. 10, Philem. 24). 
Epaphras similarly (Philem. 23, Col. 
i. 7) is called ‘ my fellow prisoner,”’ 
“our fellow servant.’? Paul’s two 
friends possibly shared his imprison- 
ment by turns, A. being his fellow 
prisoner when he wrote t » the Colos. 
sians, Epaphras when he wrote to 
Philemon. Bishop of Apameza, ac. 
cording to tradition. 

Aristobulus, whose “household” 
is ‘saluted’? (Rom. xvi. 10). Him. 
self not being greeted, it is likely 
either he was not a Christian or was 
absent from Rome. The family 
would hardly be called after him, 
if he were dead. 

Ark [see Noau]. The term (teebah) 
is applied to the infant Moses’ ark, 
[see ButRusH]. T'eebali is evidently 


EGYPTIAN ARK, 


the Egyptian teb, ‘‘a chest,’’ Hebra- 


ised. It has no Semitic equivalent. 
It is a type of the manger which 
disclosed to the shepherds Messiah, 
who, beginning with the manger, at 
last ascended to His Father’s throne; 
also of the paper ark to which God 
has committed His revelation. 

Ark of the Covenant (avon, not 
teebah). An oblong chest of shittim 
wood (acacia), two and a half cubits 
long, one and a half broad and deep. 
F. W. dolland measured acacias 
nine feet in girth, in the region of 
Israel’s wandering; he attributes 
their being usually stunted there to 
the Arabs cutting off the young 
shoots for the she goats. Thus 
Colenso’s cavil that “not a single 
acacia’ is to be seen where the ark 
is said to have been constructed is 
answered. It is a propriety charac- 
teristic of the truth of the Scripture 
narrative that it represents the ark as 
not made of oak or cedar, the best 
woods of the Holy Lend, bo} of 
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acacia, the wood of the wilderness. 
Cedar actually was the wood used 
for the Jerusalem temple. In the 
thorn of man’s curse appeared the 
angel of the covenant to Moses, to 
bless man; and out of its wood was 
formed the ark of the covenant, the 
typical source of his blessing. Over- 
laid with gold within and without. 
The mercy seat supporting the 
cherubim, one at each end, was on 
the lid, witha crown or raised border, 
and was Jehovah’s mystical throne. 
Ithad rings at the four corners for the 
two staves to pass through, where- 
with the Kohathite Levites or 
priests carried it. ‘The staves were 
permanently in the rings. Within 
the veil was its proper place, the 
ends of the staves, however, being 
visible, in Solomon’s temple, in the 
outer holy place. When carried 
about, the ark was wrapped in the 
veil, the badger’s skin, and blue 
cloth. Its title, “the ark of the 
testimony,’’ implies its purpose, viz., 
to keep intact God’s “covenant’’ 
written by God on the two stone 
tables (Exod. xxxiv. 28), as the 
sacred deposit of the Israelite church 
(Exod. xxv. 22, Num. x. 83). The 
outward keeping taught symbolically 
the moral and spiritual keeping of 
God’s commandments. In the wild- 
erness “the ark of the covenant of 
the Lord went before them in the 
three days’ journey to search out 
a resting place for them; and when 
the ark set forward, Moses said, 
Rise up, Lord, and let Thine enemies 
be scattered, and let them that hate 
Thee flee before Thee. And when 
it rested, he said, Return, O Lord, 
unto the many thousands of Israel’’ 
(Num. x. 83-86; Ps. Ixviii. 1, exxxii. 
8). Atthe passage of the Jordan 
it was when the ark was borne by 
the priests and their feet had touched 
the water, that an open way was 
made for Israel. Only when the 
material ark, apart from obedience, 
was expected to give that favour of 
God which only obedience to the 
law contained within the ark could 
ensure, did God “deliver His 
strength’ (the pledge of God’s 
strengthening His people) ‘into cap- 
tivity, and His glory into the enemy’s 
hands’’ (Ps. Ixxviit. 61, 1 Sam. iv. 
11). When the ark was ta':en the 
“glory’’ was departed (1 Sam. iv. 
21, 22). The ark and the sanctuary 
were ‘the beauty of Israel’? (Lam. 
ii. 1). The antitype, Messiah, goes 
before His redeemed, exploring their 
way through the wilderness, making 
a clear passage through death’s 
waters into the heavenly Canaan. 
Like the ark with the Philistines, 
Messiah was the captive of the grave 
fora brief space, but with triumph 
He rose again; and as when the ark 
went up to the tabernacle reared for 
it by David on Zion, so on Christ’s 
ascending the heavenly mount the 
glorious anthem arose: ‘‘ Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up, 
ye everlasting doors, and the King 
of glory shall come in” (Ps. xxiv.). 
Every Dagon must fall before Him 
now; for even in His temporary 
captivity in death the powers of 
darkness were crushed before Him 
(Col. ii. 14, 15; Matt. xxvii. 50-54). 
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As the ark blessed the house of Obed 
Edom, so Christ is the true bestower 
of blessings (Acts iii. 26). 

The restriction of the ark’s contents 
to the decalogue implies that this is 
the central core of all the various 
precepts, the moral end for which 
the positive precepts were given. 
They were in the innermost shrine, 
to mark their perpetually obligatory 
nature and the holiness of God; 
in the ark, the type of Christ, to 
mark that in Him alone, “the Lord 
our righteousness,’”’ they find their 
perfect realization. 1 Rings viii. 9 
states there was nothing in the ark 
of Solomon’s temple save the two 
stone tables of the law; but Heb. 
ix. 4 states there were also the golden 
pot of manna (the memorial of God’s 
providential care of Israel), and 
Aaron’s rod that budded (the me- 
morial of the lawful priesthood, 
Num. xvii. 3-10). Probably by the 
time of Solomon the other two 
relics had been lost, perhaps when 
the ark was in the hands of the 
Philistines. “ Before the Lord” 
and ‘before the testimony’’ was 
where they were directed to be laid 
up (Exod. xvi. 32-36). The mercy 
seat was not merely regarded as the 
lid of the ark, but as the most im- 
portant feature in the holiest place 
(Exod. xxv. 17, xxvi. 84; Lev. xvi. 2), 
the only meeting place between God 
and man. It was the caporeth or 
covering, not merely of the ark, but 
(when sprinkled with the sacrificial 
blood once a year on the great day 
of atonement) of Israel’s sins against 
the law contained within the ark. 
Hence it is called in the LXX. 
“the propitiatory’”’ ( hilasterion ) ; 
and Christ, the true mercy seat 
(Ps. lxxxv. 10) and place of meet- 
ing between the holy God and 

uilty man, is called the very same 
(Rom. iii. 25), “‘ propitiation,’’ lit. 
propitiatory. In 1 Chron. xxviii. 
11 the holiest is called ‘ the place of 
the mercy seat,’”’ so prominent was 
the latter in symbolical significance. 
The ark was never seen save by the 
highpriest; symbol of God whom 
no man can see, and whose likeness 
is only to be seen in Christ (John i. 
18, Heb. i.3), the true Ark, and our 
High Priest with the Father. Thus 
every tendency to idolatry was ex- 
cluded, an ark occupying the central 
place of holiness, aod tad seen only 
once a year by the one religious re- 

resentative of the people. Even it 
is to be superseded in the coming 
temple at Jerusalem, when “they 
shall say no more, The ark of the 
covenant of the Lord, neither shall it 
come to mind, neither shall they re- 
member it’’; for Jehovah Jesus, the 
Antitype, will be there, ‘“‘at that time 
they shall call Jerusalem the throne 
of the Lord, and all the nations shall 
be gathered unto it’’ (Jer. iii. 16). 
The absence of the ark after its cap- 
ture by the Philistines possibly im- 
paired the reverential awe felt to- 
wards it (1 Chron. xiii. 38,9). But 
the stroke on Uzza, and the rearing 
of the tabernacle for it in Zion by 
David, after its long abode of 20 
years in Kirjath Jearim, in Abina- 
dab’s house, recovered for it all its 
sanctity. The altar of burnt offer- 
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ing where the sacrijices were offered 
continued separate from it at 
Gibeon, the “‘ great high place” (1 
Kings iii. 4) (in the tabernacle of 
the ark on Zion the service was song 
and praise alone) until the two were 
reunited in the temple of Solomon, 
a type of the gospel separation 
of the spiritual service of prayer 
and praise going on here below, 
from the priestly intercéssion being 
carried on above by our Lord Jesus. 
The spiritual and the literal priestly 
services will perhaps be reunited in 
Ezekiel’s millennial temple at Jeru- 
salem, one antitype to Solomon’s 
temple. Comp. Acts xv. 16, 17. 
Manasseh set up an idol, a carved 
image, instead of the ark which con- 
tained the testimony against him. 
Josiah restored it to its place in the 
house of God (2 Chron. xxxiii. 7, 
xxxv. 8). The ark was wanting in 
the second temple, having been 
a burnt with the temple (2 

hron. xxxvi. 19); comp. (apo- 
cryphal) 2 Esdras x. 22, “ the ark of 
our covenant is spoiled.’ Its ab- 
sence was one of the points wherein 
the second was inferior to the first 
temple. [See AtTar.] There must 
have been some substitute for it, 
on which to sprinkle the blood, 
in the holiest, on the great day 
of atonement; the Jews mention 
an altar stone, slightly raised from 
the floor. Heathen nations too had 
their mystic arks (whence arcanum 
is the term for a mystery), but 
so distinct in use from the Mosaic 
that the differences are more promi- 


nent than the resemblances. The 
Egyptian arks (on their monu- 
ments ) were, like the Hebrew 


ark, carried by poles on men’s 
shoulders. Some had too on the 
cover two winged figures like 
cherubim; but between these was 
the material symbol of a deity, and 
the arks were carried about in pro- 
cession to make a show before the 
people. The ark of the covenant on 
the contrary was marked by the ab- 
sence of any symbol of God. It was 
never carried in procession. When 
moved it was carefully covered up 
from the eyes even of the Levites 
who bore it (Num. iv. 5, 6, 19, 20): 
“they shall not go in to see when 
the holy things are covered, lest 
they die.” Comp. 1 Sam. vi. 19. 
In the tabernacle the ark was with- 
drawn from view in the mysterious 
holy of holies. It was not moved 
from its “rest’’ (Ps. exxxii. 8, 14) 
when once Jerusalem became the 
fixed capital, and the hill of Zion 
God’s chosen seat, until its forcible 
removal under Nebuchadnezzar, God 
giving up the apostate Jews to the 
heathen world power. Previously it 
had a few times accompanied the 
army (1 Sam. iv. 8, xiv. 18; 2 Sam. 
xi. 11). But from the first rest was 
appointed as its final condition, and 
under David it obtained that “rest”’ 
(Deut. xii. 10, 11; 1 Chron. vi. 31, 
xvi. 1). Its simple and grand pur. 
pose was to be the casket containing 
the precious tables of stone written 
with the moral law by God Himself. 
The originality of the tabernacle 
furniture and arrangements is more 
striking than the superficial resem- 
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blunces which have been traced to | Armoni. 


heathen usages. 
Arkites. One family of Canaanites 
(Gen. x. 17, 1 Chron. i. 15). A place 
N. of Phoenicia, called subsequently 
Czsarea Libani (at the base of Leba- 
non) from being Alexander Severus’ 
birthplace ; well known to the cru- 
saders. Now Arka, two and a half 
hours from the shore; twelve miles 
N. of Tripoli; and five 8S. of Nahr 
el Kebir (Hleutheris). The ruins are 
scattered on a hill of about two acres, 
and on a plateau N. of it. 
. Figure for might, of God (Isa. 
liti. 1). ‘‘ Break the arm,” 7.e. the 
power (Hzek. xxx. 21). “Stretched out 
arm,’ image froma warrior with spear 
or sword thrust forth : all the power 
put forth (Josh. viii. 26, Isa. v. 25). 
Armageddon=mount of Megiddo : 
from a root gadad, “ to cut off,” i.e. 
slaughter (Rev. xvi. 16). The plain 
of Esdraelon, the great O. T. battle 
field between Israel and the various 
enemies of Jehovah’s people: the 
scene of Barak’s victory over Canaan, 
and Gideon’s over Midian (Jud. iv., 
-¥., vil.), the scene also of Saul’s death 
and Israel’s defeat before the Philis- 
tines (1 Sam. xxxi.), and of Josiah’s 
death in battle with Pharaoh Necho 
(2 Kings xxiii. 29, 30). Both this 
and “the valley of Jehoshaphat” 
sige scene of his great victory, 2 
hron. xx. 26, comp. Zech. xiv. 2-4) 
may be figurative phrases for the 
scene of the final conflict of Christ 
and Antichrist. But they may also 
be literal. The mourning at Josiah’s 
death in the valley of Megiddo be- 
came proverbial for the most poignant 
grief. As he and his army represent 
the professing church, so Pharaoh 
Necho and the Egyptians the God- 
opposed world. The triumph of Pha- 
raoh then shall be utterly reversed in 
the last conflict of the ten confeder- 
ate kings under Antichrist against 
the Lamb and His hosts (not merely 
professors, but “called, chosen, and 
faithful”) (Rev. xvii. 12-14, xix. 
11-21). The last Antichrist is de- 
veloped after executing judgment on 
the whore, the apostate church; he 
then, with his ten confederate kings 
and the false prophet, opposes Christ 
Himself, and perishes. 
Armenia. [See Ararat.] The name 
in Heb.,translated A. from Har-Mini, 
“the mountains of Minni’’ = Minyas, 
in the upper valley of the Murad-su 
branch of the Euphrates. Togarmah 
isthenameof therace, the Armenians 
referring their own origin to Thor- 
gomass or Tiorgarmah. In Ezek. 
xxvii. 14 its trading in “ carriage 
horses, riding horses and mules” 
(so the Heb.), for which A. is still 
famous, as well as for the keenness 
of its traftickers, is mentioned. 
Armlet: bracelet. Heb. a fetter, 
froma root, ‘‘a step”’ (Isa. iii. 18-20). 
[See Anxtet.] A general ornament 
inthe E. A badge of kings (2 Sam. 
i. 10). The signet was sometimes a 
jewel on the armlet ; which explains, 
“* Set me as a seal upon thine arm”’ 
ja of Sol. viii. 6). Their weight 

comp. Gen. xxiv. 22), and their 
tightness on the arm (so that in 
putting them on blood is often drawn) 
make their female wearers pay dearly 
for their love of admiration. 


Arms. 
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Saul’s son by Rizpah (2 
Sam. xxi. 8). Slain to appease the 
Gibeonites, whose blood Saul had 
shed. 

Neither remains of Heb. A., 
nor representations of them in Scrip- 
ture, or on vases, bronzes, mosaics, 
paintings, coins, or jewels, have been 
preserved to us. Of offensive armour 
there was the Sworp (chereb), first 
mentioned Gen. iii. 24. Lighter 
and shorter than our modern sword 
(2 Sam. ii. 16, xx. 8-10; 1 Sam. xvii. 
51, xxi. 9,10). It was carried ina 
sheath, slung by a girdle, resting 
upon the thigh (Ps. xlv. 3, 2 Sam. 
xx. 8). In peace even a king wore no 
sword (1 Kings iii. 24). So that 
“gird on the sword”’ was a phrase 
for begin war (Ps. xlv. 3). ‘‘ De- 
vour with the sword” (Isa. i. 20), 
“smite with the edge (mouth) of 
the sword,” are familiar personifica- 
tions. Some swords were “two 
edged” (Ps. cxlix. 6), type of tne 
Word (Heb. iv. 12, Rev.i. 16). Traces 
of the primitive use of flint for swords 
or knives appear in Exod. iv. 25, Josh. 
vy. 2. The Spear (chanith), Saul’s 
regular companion (appropriate to 
his own stately height), at his head 
when sleeping, in his hand when 
gathering his soldiers, his leaning 
staff when dying (1 Sam. xxvi. 7, xxii. 
6; 2Sam.i. 6). It was this ponderous 
(comp. 2 Sam. ii. 23) weapon, not 
the lighter ‘‘javelin” (as A. V.) 
which he hurled at David twice, and 
at Jonathan (1 Sam. xviii. 11, xix. 
10, xx. 33). The JAVELIN (kidon) 
was lighter, appropriate to manceuvr- 
ing, easy to hold outstretched (Josh. 
vill. 14-27); carried on the back 
between the shoulders. In 1 Sam. 
xvii. 6 translate, not “‘target,’”’ but 
‘a JAVELIN of brass,’’ distinguished 
from “the spear” (chanith), ver. 7 ; 
so ver. 45, “ with a javelin,” not “a 
shield’’; Job xxxix. 23, ‘the glitter- 
ing spear and the JAVELIN.” The 
LANCE (romach), translated A. V. 
“spear,” “javelin,” ‘‘lancet’’ (1 
Kings xviii. 28). The Dart (shelach) 
(2 Chron. xxxii. 5). The Baton, or 
Sceptre (shebet) used in 2 Sam. 
xviii. 14 of the “ darts’? with which 
Joab killed Absalom. The Bow 
(quesheth). Captains of high rank 
did not disdain to seek expertness in 
it: as Jonathan (2 Sam. i. 22), Jehu 
(2 Kings ix. 24). The tribe Benjamin 
was noted for archery (1 Chron. viii. 
40, xii. 2), where a bow for shooting 
stones forth is implied (2 Chron. xiv. 
8). The phrase for “bend the bow” 
is “tread ”’ it, implying that it was 
bent with the foot. Some bows were 
made of brass or “‘ steel’’ (Ps. xviii. 
34). Inthe beginning of Saul’s reign 
the Philistines had reduced Israel 
so as that ‘‘no smith was found 
throughout all the lund of Israel; 
for the Philistines said, Lest the He- 
brews make them swords or spears ; 
so in the day of battle there was 
neither sword nor spear found in the 
hand of any of the people but with 
Saul and with Jonathan” (1 Sam. 
xiii. 19-22). Curiously analogous to 
this is the stipulation mentioned in 
the league which the Etrurian Por- 
sena conceded to the vanquished 
Romans (Pliny, xxxiv. 14), viz. ‘‘ that 
they should not use iron save in 
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agriculture.” The arrows (chitainz) 
were carried in a quiver 
(theli); Job vi. 4 refers to 
poisoned arrows; Ps. exx. 4 
\ to the practice of attaching 
burning material to some 
arrow heads. Divination by 
arrows was practised by the 
Chaldees. Nebuchadnezzar, 
undecided whether to attack 
Jerusalem or Ammon first, 
wrote their names on dis- 
tinct arrows; the arrow first 
Arrows. drawn from the quiver de- 
cided his course (Ezek. xxi. 21, 22). 
The Suiine (Jud. xx. 16), the usual 
weapon of a shepherd, as David, 
to ward off beasts from the flock. 
His weapon in 
slaying Goliath ; 
hence gracefully 
alluded to by Abi- 
gail in her prayer 
for him (1 Sam. 


xxv. 129) 37 “* the 
souls of thine ene- 
mies shall 


$LINGS, God sling out, as 


out of the middle of asling.’’ ENGINES 
for ‘‘shooting great stones’’ prepared 
by king Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi. 15). 
Of defewsive armour there was the 
Coat or Matt (1 Sam. xvii. 5), Heb. 
“breastplate (shirzon) 
of scales.’’ In 1 Kings 
xxii. 34, translate as 
§ “between the 
joints and the breast- 
plate.” A.V. trans. 
‘uy shirion ‘ habergeons”’ 
Y (2 Chron. xxvi. 14, Neh. 
armour. jy. 16), i.e. hauberks,a 
quilted shirt or doublet put over the 
head. From its breastplate-like out- 
line Hermon is called Sirion, con- 
tracted into Sion (Deut. iii. 9, iv. 
48). The HeLuerfrom a root mean- 
ing “high and rvund.’’? Greaves of 
brass, for the feet (1 Sam. xvii. 6). 
Two kinds of SHIELD: the tzinnah 
protecting the whole person(Ps.v. 12), 
earried before the warrior when not 
inactual battle (1 Sam. xvii. 7, 41); the 
Roman doorlike oblong shield, four 
feet long by two broad (thureon, 
from thwra, a door), is meant Eph. 
vi. 16, “above all,’ te. over all, 
covering all the body, not the small 
round shield. The mageen was 
smaller, a buckler for hand to band 
fight. 1 Kings x. 16, 17: “* six 
hundred shekels of gold went to one 
target’’(tzinnah), but ‘‘ three pounds 
of gold went to one shield ’’ (mayeen) ; 
the greater weight required for the 
tzinnah shows its larger size. The 
light mageen is that in 2 Chron. xii. 
9,10. The shelet (‘‘ buckler,’’ from 
shalat, to exercise authority), pro- 
bably a small peculiarly shaped 
shield of gold, the badge of men high 
in authority. In 2 Sam. viii. 7 
“shields”? of gold taken by David 
from Hadadezer king of Zobah, and 
dedicated in the temple, used in pro- 
claiming Joash king (2 Kings xi. 10, 
comp. S. of Sol. iv. 4). In the N. T. 
comp. Eph. vi. 14-17 for the Roman 
armour, except the spear. The breast- 
plate had a girdle beneath to brace 
up the person. The Greek greaves 
protected the legs as well as the feet. 
The light armed troops (psilot), in- 
stead of shield and cuirass, wore a 
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garment of leather, and fought with 
darts, bows, stones, and slings. The 
targeteers (peltastes) also were more 
lightly equipped than the heavy 
armed (hoplitw). Three integuments 
are specified in Eph. vi.: the breast- 
plate, girdle, and shoes ; two defen- 
ces, the helmet and shield; two 
offensive weapons, the sword and the 
spear (not the type, but its antitype, 
prayer, shot up asajavelin mightily ; 
ejaculation i is derived from jaculuin, 
‘a javelin’’). There is no armour 
for the back, but only for the front ; 
we must never : 
sturn our back to 
the foe (Luke ix. 
62), our only safe- 
ty is ceaseless 
fighting (Matt. iv. 
11, Jas.iv.7). The 
girdle kept the 
armour inits place 
and supported the 
sword; so the 
“truth” in Jesus appropriated se- 
cures the believer, and braces him 
for the good fight (Eph. iv. 21; 
comp. Exod. xii. 11, Luke xii. 35). 
The Roman soldier wore military 
sandals (calige@, whence the emperor 
Caligula took his name); so Christ- 
ians, “your feet shod with the pre- 
paration of the gospel of peace”’ ; 
the peace within beautifully contrast- 
ing with the raging war outside (Isa. 
xxvi. 8). To be at peace with God 
and ourselves we must ever war with 
Satan. In Assyrian remains we see 
a coat of scale armour reaching down 
to the knees or ankles. The Maut or 
mace is alluded to in Ps. ii. 9; Prov. 
xxvi. 18; Jer. 1. 28, li. 20; Nah. ii. 1: 
literally “that which scatters in 
pieces.’ So “‘ Martel,” a little HAM- 
MER, was the surname of the king of 
the Franks. 
Army. In Israel’s, at the exodus, 
every man above 20 was a soldier 
(Num. i. 3); each tribe a battalion, 
with its own banner and leader (Num. 
ii. 2; x. 5,6, 14). Their positions in 
camp and on march were accurately 
fixed. The whole host moved ac- 
cording to preappointed alarms on 
the trumpet. So (Exod. xiii. 18) 
they ‘‘ went up harnessed”’ (marg. 
five in w rank: chanushim, from 
chameesh, ‘‘five’’; or from chonesh, 
“the loins,’ with the loins girt), 
prepared for the march, not fleeing 
away as fugitives. Five was a num- 
ber regarded as inauspicious by the 
Egyptians, but honoured by Israel; 
witness the five books of the penta- 
teuch, the jubilee of fifty years. Ma- 
netho describes the Israelites as 
250,000 lepers, five x fifty thousand. 
The exactness of their martial order 
is implied in Balaam’s metaphors 
(Num. xxiv. 6). The “scribe of the 
host”? made the conscription and 
chose the officers when needful 
(Deut. xx. 5-9, 2 Kings xxv. 19, 2 
Chron. xxvi. 11). The army was 
divided into thousands and hundreds 
with captains over each; the family 
too was respected in the army or- 
ganization, as being the unit in the 
Jewish polity (Num. ii. 34, xxxi. 14). 
Before the time of the kings their 
tactics were of a loose desultory 
kind; but the kings established a 
body ‘guard, the first step towards a 


ARMOUR. 
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standing army. Saul had 3000 picked 
men (1 Sam. xiii. 2, xiv. 52, xxiv. 
2). David had 600 before his acces- 
sion (xxiii. 13); after it he added 
the Cherethites and Pelethites and 
Gittites (2 Sam. vii. 18, xv. 18), 
and veteran guards ( shalishim, 
‘* captains,’ 1 Chron. xii. 18; Ezek. 
xxiii. 15, 28, “ princes,” “‘ great 
lords’’) whose ‘‘ chief’? was about 
David’s person as adjutant. He 
called out also monthly a regiment 
of national militia, twelve regiments 
in all, under officers (1 Chron. xxvii. 
1). A “captain of the host,” or 
commander in chief, led the army 
in time of war; as Abner under 
Saul, Joab under David. Judeeaand 
the northern kingdom Israel being 
hilly, were little suited for chariots 
and horsemen, except in the plains 
of Esdraelon and Philistia, and to- 
wards Egypt and Syria. Moreover, 
God had forbidden the multiplica- 
tion of horses (Deut. xvii. 16). But 
their own unfaithfulness exposed 
them to the enemy’s powerful 
chariots; so they too longed to 
have similar ones (Josh. xvii. 16, 
xi. 9; Jud. i. 19, iv. 23; 1 Sam. 
xiii. 5). David reserved 100 from 
the Syrian spoils (2 Sam. viii. 
4). Solomon afterwards largely in- 
ereased the number from Egypt (1 
Kings x. 26-29, ix. 19); in mf! 1400 
chariots, 12000 horsemen. The 
grades in the army appear in 1 
Kings ix. 22, ‘‘“men of war”? (pri- 
vates), servants (subalterns), prin- 
ces (captains), captains (staff offi- 
cers), rulers of chariots and horse- 
men (cavalry officers), The body 
guard was permanently maintained 
(1 Kings xiv. 28), the militia only 
exceptionally called out. The 
mere fragment in Jehoahaz’s reign. 
Jotham in Judah had a large 
cavalry force (Isa. ii. 7), but it was 
much brought down in Hezekiah’s 
reign, so that the Jews, in violation 
of God’s prohibition 
(Deut. xvii. 16), 
looked to Egypt 
for horses and 
chariots (Isa. xxxi. 
Mixxxyie 9s: Pa: xxt 
7). In action the 
army was often in 
threedivisions(Jud. 
vii. 16, 1 Sam. xi. 
11, 2 Sam. xviii. 2). Jehoshaphat 
divided his into five bodies (answer- 
ing to the five geographical divisions 
then), but virtually Judah’s heavy 
armed men formed the main army, 
the two light armed divisions of 
Benjamin the subsidiary bodies. At 
the exodus the number of soldiers 
was 600,000 (Exod. xii. 87), at 
the borders of Canaan 601,730; 
under David, 1,300,000 men capable 
of service, viz. 800,000 for Israel, 
500,000 for Judah (2 Sam. xxiv. 
9), but in 1 Chron. xxi. 5, 6 it is 
1,570,000; viz. 1,100,000 for Israel, 
and 470,000 for Judah. The 
discrepancy is due to the census 
having been broken off (1 Chron. 
xxvii. 24). The militia (1 Chron. 
xxvii. 1, ete.), 288,000, was probably 
included in Chronicles, not in 
Samuel. The exact census was not 
entered in the annals of the king- 


EGYPTIAN HORSE 
SOLDIER. 


Arnan. 
Syrians reduced the cavalry to a| Arnon=swvt, noisy. 


Aroer = ruins, places 


AROER 


dom (1 Chron. xxvii. 24) ; hence the 
amount is given in round and not 
exact numbers. Levi and Benjamin 
were not reckoned, the latter owing 
to Joab’s repugnance to the census 
(1 Chron. xxi. 6). Jehoshaphat’s. 
army was 1,160,000 (2 Chron. xvii. 
14-18). John Hyrcanus first intro- 
duced mercenaries. 


The Roman army was divided into 


legions, each under six tribunes 
(‘chief captains,” chiliarchs, Acts 
xxi. 31), who commanded in turn. 
The legion had 10 cohorts (“‘ bands,” 
speira, Acts x. 1), the cohort into 
three maniples, the maniple into 
two centuries (each 100 men 
originally), commanded by a _cent- 
urion (Acts x. 1, 22; Matt. viii. 5). 
The “Italian band” or cohort con- 
sisted of volunteers from Italy, per- 
haps the procurator’s body guard. 
** Augustus’ band” or cohort (Acts 
xxvii. 1) were either volunteers 
from Sebaste, or a cohort similar to: 
“the Augustan legion.’ Czsarea 
was the Roman head quarters in 
Palestine. The ordinary guard was 
a quaternion of four _ soldiers, 
answering to the four watches of the 
night, and relieving each other every 
three hours (Acts xii. 4, John xix. 
23). Two watched outside a pri- 
soner’s door, two inside (Acts xii. 
6). ‘*The captain of the guard’” 
(Acts xxviii. 16) was probably com- 
mander of the Preetorian guards, to 
whom prisoners from the provinces. 
were committed. The ‘‘spearmen” 
(dexrolabi, Acts xxiii. 23) were light 
armed body guards, literally “ pro- 
tecting the right side,” or else 
is grasping the weapon with the right 
and.” 


1 Chron. iii. 21. 

The torrent 
boundary between Moab and the 
Amorites on the N., and afterwards 
between Moab and Reuben (Num. 
xxi. 18, 14, 24, 26; Deut. ii. 24, 36). 
A branch of the A. (Seil es Satdeh) 
flowing N.W. seemingly formed the 
eastern boundary of Moab (Jud. xi. 
18, 2 Kings x. 33). Aroer was by its 
northern brink; the ruins still bear 
the name. Rising in the Arabian 
mountains (the branch Seil es Saideh 
in the mountains of Gilead near 
Kalaat el Katrane), it flows through 
the wilderness and falls into the 
Dead Sea. Now the wady el Mojeb, 
flowing through a precipitous, rugged, 
gloomy ravine. The sides are of 
red and brown sandstone where it 
meets the Dead Sea; it is 10 feet 
deep at that point. The Roman 
road between Rabba and Dhiban 
crosses it at two hours’ distance 
from Rabba. 


Arod. Num. xxvi. 17; called Arodi 


Gen. xlvi. 16. 

with the 
foundations laid bare. [See Arnon. ] 
1. The city taken from Sibon, king 
of the Amorites, and assigned to 
Reuben (Deut. ii. 36, Josh. xiii. 9, 
16). Afterwards in Moab’s posses- 
sion (Jer. xlviii. 19), though A. may 
there be regarded as only lying in 
Moab’s way, when fleeing into the 
desert, and as asking the cause of 
Moab’s flight. With A. is associated 
some “ city that is in ‘the midst of 
the river.” Mr. Grove suggests that: 


ARPAD 


atthe Arnon junction with the Lejum, 
ene hour E. of Arair or A., the hill 
with ruins on it may be the site of the 
city in question ; no city could have 
stood in such a position immediately 
near A. 2. A. facing Rabbbah of 
Ammon: “built,” ¢.e. restored and 
enlarged, by Gad (Num. xxxii.34, Jud. 
xi. 33); now perhaps Ayra. Isa. xvii. 
2 refers to this A. with its dependent 
“ cities,’ then ‘ forsaken ’’ through 
Tiglath Pileser’s having carried away 
the inhabitants (2 Kings xv. 29). 3. 
A town in Judah (1 Sam. xxx. 28) to 
which David sent portions after his 
victory over the Amalekites at 
Ziklag. In the wady Ardrah, 20 
geographical miles 8. of Hebron, on 
the road from Petra to Gaza. 

Arpad. A city dependent on Damas- 
cus, and always named with Hamath 
(now Hamah on the Orontes). It 
fell before Sennacherib (2 Kings 
xviii. 84, Isa. x. 9). 

Arphaxad (Gen. x. 21-24. Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson translates: “unto 
Shem also, the father of all the child- 
ren of Eber, the elder brother of 

~ Japhet, were children born, A.”’: xi. 
10) =the stronghold of the Chaldees. 
Shem’s descendants are mentioned 
last, because the subsequent sacred 
history concerns them chiefly. His 
being forefather to Eber or Heber 
is specified, to mark that the chosen 
people of God, the Hebrews, sprang 
from Shem: A. was father of Salah. 
There was a portion of Assyria called 
Arrapachitis, from Arapkha, “the city 
of the four sacred fish,”’ often seen on 
cylinders; but the affinity is doubtful. 

Artaxerxes. From arta, “great,” 
or “honoured”’; Artaioi, Arii, Sansk. 
Arya, being the old name of 
the Persians, and kshershe, “‘a 
king” = Xerxes=AHAsvERus [see]. 
A. I. (Ezra iv. 7) is the Magian 
usurper, who personated Smerdis, 
Cyrus’ younger son. To him the 
adversaries of the Jews wrote, in 
order to frustrate the building of 
the temple. Certainly the Ahasue- 
rus of Ezra iv. 6 was Cambyses, and 
the Darius of iv. 24 was Darius 
Hystaspes ; so that the intermediate 
king must be Smerdis the pretender, 
who by usurpation reigned for eight 
months 522 B.c. Cambyses did not 
act on the accusation of the Jews’ 
enemies; Ahasuerus Smerdis did, 
forbidding the continuation of a 
work commenced under Cyrus, and 
continued under his son and suc- 
cessor. His creed asa Magian, op- 
posed to that of Zoroaster, as de- 
elared in Herodotus iii. 61, Ctesias 
Exc. Pers. 10, Justini. 9, and Darius’ 
great inscription at Behistun, account 
for his reversing the policy of his 
two predecessors on a point of re- 
ligion. The sympathy of Cyrus and 
Cambyses with the Jews in restoring 
their temple was to him just the 
reason fur prohibiting it. In his 
decree (Hzra iv. 17-22) no symptom 

of the faith in the supreme God 
appears, which characterizes the de- 
cree of Cyrus. The Magian creed was 
pantheism, the worship of the ele- 
ments, earth, air, water and fire. 

ATI. was A. Longimanus, son’ of 
Xerxes, who reigned 464-425 B.c. 
He allowed Nehemiah (ii. 1) to 

_ spend 12 years at Jerusalem to settle 


Artemas. 


Arvad = wandering. 
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the affairs of the returned Jews. 
He had 13 years previously permit- 
ted Hazara (vii.1) to go on a similar 
errand. ‘The reign of Ahasuetus 
III. = Xerxes, described in Esther, 
comes chronologically between Ezra 
vi. (515 B.c.) and vii., which is in the 
7th year of A. Longimanus, 457 B.c. 
The gap occupies 58 years in all, of 
which Xerxes’ reign takes 21 years. 
Thirteen years after Ezra’s going 
to Jerusalem, 457 B.c., it was found 
that a civil as well as an ecclesias- 
tical head was required there. So 
in 444 8.c, A. Longimanus, who was 
noted among the Persian kings for 
wisdom and right feeling, sanctioned 
Nehemiah’s going as civil governor. 
Like Cyrus and Darius he identified 
Jehovah with his own eer god, 
Ormuzd (Ezra vii. 12, 21, 23), sup- 
ported the Jewish worship by offer- 
ings and grants from the state and 
provincial treasuries, and threatened 
death, banishment, imprisoument, or 
confiscation against opponents. The 
oriental despot,whoat personal incon- 
venience would suffer his servant’sde- 
parture for so long, to cheer him up, 
must have been more than ordinarily 
good natured. Secular history so 
represents him, ‘‘the first of Persian 
monarchs for mildness and magna- 
nimity.”’ The Persians, says Diodorus 
Siculus (xi. 71: 2), admired his “equity 
and moderation in government.’ 
Paul's companion (Tit. 
iii, 12), whom he proposed sending 
to Titus at Crete. In tradition, 
bishop of Lystra. 


Aruboth. Third of Solomon’s com- 


missariat districts (1 Kings iv. 10), 
including Sochoh. 


Arumah. Near Shechem, where 


Abimelech resided (Jud. ix. 41). 
“The Arvad- 
ite’? was a descendant of Canaan, 
like Zidon, Hamath, etc. (Gen. x. 
18, 1 Chron.i. 16.) In Ezek. xxvii. 
8, 11, “the men of A.” are among 
the mariners of the ship, viz. Tyve. 
A. is the isle Ruad, off 'Tortosa, two 
or three miles from the Phcenician 
coast, at the N. end of the bay above 
Tripoli. It is elevated and rocky, 
but hardly a mile round. Strabo 
mentions A.’s likeness to Tyre, and 
the superior seamanship of its people. 
The inhabitants still, to the number of 
a thousand, are employed as pilots, 
shipbuilders, sponge divers, and sail- 
ors. There are remains of the sea 
walls, some of the stones 12 feet 
long by 10 high, not bevelled, but in- 
dented with deep grooves on the 
upper, surface, one groove square, 
three semicircular. 


Arza. Steward of King Elah’s house 


in Tirzah. Elah, whilst drinking 
himself drunk in his house, was slain 
by the. conspirator Zimri. <A very 
different steward from Obadiah (lL 


- Kings xviii. 3, comp. 1 Cor. iv. 2). 
Asa=lealing. 


Son of Abijah; third 
king of Judah. Faithful to Jeho- 
vah ; determined in rooting out idol- 
atry and its attendant licentiousness 
(L Kings xv. 9-15; 2 Chron. xiv., 
KY.; EVLA): He built fenced cities, 
the Lord giving him and his land 
rest and prosperity. No respecter 
of persons: so much so that he de- 
posed Maachah, the queenmother 
(wife of Rehoboam and A.’s grand- 


ASA 


mother), because she made an idol 
(Heb. ‘‘horror,” some abominable 
and impure object of worship) in a 
grove; and he cut her idol down, 
stamped, and burnt it at the brook 
Kedron, as Moses had done to the 
golden calf (Exod. xxxii. 20). For 
“ina grove,’’ translate ‘‘ to Asherah” 
(Heb. haasheerah), the Phoenician 
Venus (1 Kings xv. 14, 2 Chron. 
xv. 16). The high places to idols 
he took away (2 Chron. xiy. 3). 
But those to Jehovah, being an ir- 
regularity of a secondary kind, he 
did not take away (xv. 17, 1 Kings 
xv. 14). Moreover, the gifts dedi- 
cated by his father Abijah, in the 
earlier and better part of his reign, 
silver, gold, and vessels, but after- 
wards appropriated by the heathen 
priests for idolatry, he brought into 
the house of God (2 Chron. xv. 18). 
Encouraged by the prophecy of 
Azariah, the son of Oded, ‘‘the 
Lord is with you while ye be with 
Him,” he renewed the altar of Jeho- 
vah before the porch, ater its dese- 
cration. The first ten years of his 
reign were occupied peacefully in 
such religious reforms. But in the 
eleventh year danger of war seems 
to have been anticipated, for ‘‘the 


land,’’ it is said, ‘was quiet ten 
years” only (2 Chron. xiv. 1, 2, 
8-15). Then follows A.’s prepara- 


tion of an army with targets and 
spears, 300,000 of Judah and 280,000 
of Benjamin, bearing shields and 
drawing bows. In the 14th year 
the threatened danger came. ZERAH 
{see], the Cushite or Ethiopian, in- 
vaded _ Judah at Maresbah with 
1,000,000 men and 800 chariots. 
The valley of Zephathah, at Mare- 
shah (Marisse, S.W. of Judah, near 
the later Eleutheropolis), was the 
battle field. Like Judah, in his 
father Abijah’s time, in the hour of 
imminent peril (2 Chron. xiii. 14, 
15), A. cried unto Jehovah his God: 
‘* Lord, it is nothing with Thee to 
help, whether with many or with 
them that have no power; help us, O 
Lord our God, for we rest on Thee. 

Let not man prevail against 
Thee” (comp. 1 Sam. xiv. 6). So 
Jehovah smote the Ethiopians before 
A. (comp. Isa. lix. 19.) At this 
very time a king called Azerch 
Amen, we know from recently deci- 
phered monuments, reigned in Ethi- 
opia (G. Rawlinson). Ewald and 
Hincks identify him with Osorkon 
I., king of Egypt, second of the 
22nd dynasty. Zerah’s army is com- 
posed of much the same elements 
(2 Chron. xvi. 8, xii. 3), Ethiop- 
ians and Lubims (Libyans), as 
Shishak’s (the Sukkiim being pecu- 
liar to the latter); mercenaries, 
we know, were much employed in 
the 22nd’ dynasty. Others fix on 
Osorkon II., son in law of his pre- 
decessor, and reign- 
ing in right of 
his wife. He was 
probably, if this 
view be true, an 
Ethiopian, ruling 
over both Egypt 
and Ethiopia. A., 


ete: 
having refused to pay the tribute im- 
posed by Shishak on Rehoboam, was 


invaded. A. on his return from 


ASA 


the victory gathered all Judah and 
Benjamin and strangers out of Eph- 
raim, Manasseh, and Simeon, who 
joined his kingdom, seeing the Lord 
was with him, in the 15th year of 
his reign. At this feast of thanks- 
giving all “entered into a covenant 
to seek the Lord God of their fa- 
thers with all their heart and with 
all their soul.”? ‘‘The Lord gave 
them rest round about” for a time. 
But Baasha, king of Israel, jealous 
of the defections from his own king- 
dom and the growing prosperity of 
Judah, fortified Ramah on the road 
N. of Jerusalem, “‘that he might 
not suffer any to go out or come in 
to A.” (comp. 1 Kings xii. 27, xv. 
17.) This is said (an 2 Chron. xvi. 
1, 11) to be in the 36th year of A.’s 
reign; but Baasha was at that time 
long dead (1 Kings xv. 33), therefore 
this 36th year must be calculated 
from the separation of the kingdoms 
of Israel and Judah. This calcu- 
lation was probably drawn from 
“the book of the kings of Judah 
and Israel.” Baasha’s act was 
probably in the 17th year of A.’s 
reign. A., instead of trusting in 
Jehovah, bought the help of the 
heathen world power, Benhadad I. 
king of Damascus, against Israel, 
with the treasures left in the temple 
and the palace from the tribute for 
Egypt, which he had ceased to pay. 
Benhadad smote Ijon, Dan, and 
Abelmaim, and the store cities of 
Naphtali. So Baasha had to cease 
fortifying Ramah, and A. used the 
materials to fortify Geba (the hill) 
and Mizpeh (the watchtower) in 
Benjamin to guard against future 
invasion. The large cistern or pit 
made by A. to obviate scarcity of 
water in the event of a siege by 
Baasha is mentioned long after in 
Jer. xli. 7,9. Hanani, the seer, re- 
proved A., telling him that if he had 
not relied on the king of Syria, in- 
stead of on Jehovah, he should have 
had him as a vassal instead of being 
himself subordinate to Syria. Car- 
nal policy brings on the very evil 
which it shuns, and which would have 
been completely averted by a policy 
of faith. So far from escaping wars 
by his unbelieving course, he must 
henceforth have them (1 Kings xv. 
32, 2 Chron. xvi. 7-9). A., instead 
of being humbled, was wroth, and 
put the seer in prison and oppressed 
some of the people, probably sympa- 
thisers with the man of God. It is 
true he succeeded in capturing cities 
of Ephraim (2 Chron. xvii. 2), but 
his end was under a spiritual cloud. 
Diseased in his feet, after a reign of 
39 years, ‘She sought not to the 
Lord, but to the plysicians,’’ @.e., 
his trust was less in Jehovah than 
in human remedies (comp. Jer. xvii. 
5). That in the main, never- 
theless, he served the Lord truly, 
appears from 1 Kings xv. 14: “A.’s 
heart was perfect with the Lord 
(sincere) all his days.” The funeral, 
with its ‘“‘sweet odours and divers 
spices” and “very great burning 
for him,’ marks how highly he was 
esteemed. His whole reign lasted 
41 years, 956 to 915 B.c. His later 
blemishes warn even believers ; ‘‘ let 
him that thinketh he standeth take 


Asahel = made by God. 
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heed lest he fall”? (comp. Gal. v. 


1s 
Asadiah=Jehovah loveth. 1 Chron. 


iii. 20. 

1. David's 
nephew, youngest son of Zeruiah, 
David’s sister; brother of Joab and 
Abishai. Swift on foot, he pursued 
Abner after Ishbosheth’s army was 
defeated at Gibeon, in spite of Abner’s 


warning, and was pierced with the 


hinder end of his spear (2 Sam. ii.). 
See Aspner.] 2. Three others (2 
hron. xvii. 8, xxxi. 18; Ezra x. 15). 


Asahiah, or Asaiah. 1. Sent with 


Hilkiah to inquire of Jehovah con- 
cerning the book of the law found 
in the temple (2 Kings xxii. 12-14). 
2. Four others (1 Chron. ix. 5, iv. 36, 
vi. 80, xv. 6, 11). 


Asaph=assembler. 1. A Levite, son 


of Berachiah; one of David’s choir 
leaders (1 Chron. vi. 39). Aninspired 
seer, as well as a composer of music (2 
Chron. xxix. 30, Neh. xii. 46). ‘‘ The 
sons of A.” were poets and musical 
composers of the school founded by 
him ; as Heman and Jeduthun also 
were heads of schools of sacred in- 
spired music. 1 Chron. xxv. 1; 2 
Chron. xx. 14; Ezra ii. 41; Ps. 1., 
Ixxiil., Ixxxiii. are all attributed to his 
authorship; but Ixxxiii. celebrates 
the victory of Jehoshaphat long after 
A.’s time, therefore “A.” in this 
psalm’s title must mean “ one of the 
school of A.” 2, 2 Kings xviii. 18, 
87. 3. Neh.ii.8. 4, Neh. xi. 17. 


Asareel. 1 Chron. iv. 16. 
Asarelah, or Jesharelah. 1 Chron. 


xxv. 2, 14. 


Asenath. Daughter of Potipherah, 


prince priest of On; Joseph’s wife; 
mother of Ephraim and Manasseh 
(Gen. xli. 50, xlvi. 20). Her name is 
probably Egyptian, and means ‘she 
who is consecrated to Neith,” the 
goddess of wisdom, a tutelary deity 
of On or Re Athom, the city of the 
sun god, the Athene of Greece. If it 
be the Hebrew name assumed on her 
conversion (as BirH1af [see] means 
“daughter of Jehovah’’) and union 
with Joseph, it may be from asan, “a 
storehouse,”’ in allusion to Joseph’s 
national service, and Ephraim’s name 
meaning fruitfulness. Canon Cook 
makes it a compound of “ Isis’? and 
“Neith,” two goddesses akin. The 
marriage into this idolatrous family 
seems to have borne evil fruit after- 
wards in the idolatry of Joseph’s de- 
scendants, Ephraim, and the calf wor- 
ship. Foreigners had been raised to 
high rank by Pharaohs of the early 
empire; Joseph, as Abraham’s de- 
scendant, would be regarded as of 
noble birth, and be admitted, especi- 
ally at the command of an absolute 
king, into alliance with the haughty 
priest caste. His circumcision, if, as 
in after ages, it was then practised in 
Egypt by the priests, would be a re- 
commendation. However, as it is not 
represented in the monuments till the 
19th dynasty, long after Joseph, he 
probably first introduced it. 


Ash (Isa. xliv. 14): Heb. oren, akin to 


Arabic aran, slender, graceful. Pro- 
bably a pine; so the LXX. and Vulg. 
The Latin ornus seems akin. 


Ashan (Josh. xv. 42): a city of the low 


country of Judah. In 1 Chron. iv. 32 
mentioned as of Simeon. In1 Chron. 


Ashbea=I adjure. 
Ashbel. Gen. xlvi. 21, Num. xxvi. 38, 


Asher, or Aser. 


ASHER 


vi, 59 a priests’ city; holding the 
same place as the similar Ain in 
Joshua’s list (xxi. 16). In 1 Sam. xxx. 
30 Chor-ashan is in ‘‘the south.” 
Probably it is the same as Ain, of 
which traces exist at El Ghuweir. 

1 Chron. iv. 21. 


1 Chron. viii. 1. 


Ashdod, or Azotus=/fortress. Now 


Esdud. On a commanding height. 
One of the five confederate Philis- 
tine cities, 30 miles from the 8S. of 
Palestine, three from the Mediter- 
ranean, midway between Gaza and 
Joppa. <A seat of the worship of 
Dacon [see]; there the 
idol fell before God's 
captive ark, the head 
and palms cut off, and 
only the fishy stump 
(marg.) left (1 Sam. v. 
3-8). Ashdod had been 
originally assigned to 
Judah (Joab, xv. 47), 
but never occupied by 
the Jews, nay, made a 
point of attack on them: 
not till King Uzziah was 
its “wall broken down and cities 
built about it,” de. forts on the 
surrounding hills (2 Chron. xxvi. 6). 
In Nehemiah’s time Ashdod still 
retained its distinctive language and 
race, and ensnared by marriages 
the Jews returned from Babylon, 
after vainly striving to prevent the 
walls of Jerusalem being built (iv. 
7, 8; xiii. 23, 24). It was the ke 
of entrance between Palestine an 
Egypt. As such, it was besieged 
by the Assyrian general Tartan 
under Sargon (716 B.c.), to counter- 
act Hezekiah’s league with Egypt 
(Isa. xx. 1). So strongly did the 
Assyrians fortify it that it stood a 29 
years’ siege (the longest on record) 
under the Egyptian Psammeticus, 
who took it 630 8.c. These calamities 
were foretold Jer. xxv. 20, Amos i. 
8, Zeph. ii. 4: Zech. ix. 5, 6, “a 
bastard shall dwell in A.,” i.e. an 
alien; perhaps referring to an Arabian ~ 
occupation of it during the Babylon- 
ian exile. Comp. Neh. iv. 7, xiii. 24. 
Destroyed by the Maccabees. Re- 
stored by the Roman Gabinius 55 B.c. 
Assigned to Salome by Augustus. 
Visited by Philip the evangelist, who 
preached there on his way from Gaza 
to Cxsarea (Acts viii. 40). A bishop 
from it was present at the councils of 
Nice and Chalcedon. 


FISH GoD, 


Ashdoth Pisgah =‘ Springs of Pis- 


gah,” or ‘‘the hill”? (Deut. iii. 17, iv. 
49 ; Josh. xii. 8, xiii. 20). The mount- 
ains E. of the Dead Sea are hereby 
defined; ‘‘the springs’’ is one of 
the leading physical divisions of the: 
country, viz. those at the base of the 
Moabite mountains (Josh. x. 40, xii. 
8). Comp. Num. xxi. 15: “the 
stream (pouring) of the brooks 


(torrents).”’ 
1, Eighth son of 
Jacob by Zilpah, Leah’s handmaid 
(Gen. xxx. 18). “In my happiness the 
daughters will call me happy: and 
she called his name A.” (happy.) A. 
had four sons and one daughter, the: 
~ heads of families (Num. xxv1. 44-47). 
At the exodus they numbered 41,500; 
at the close of the forty years in the 
wilderness 53,400. Their allotment. 


ASHES 


was the rich sea coast between Car- 
mel and Lebanon, N. of Manasseh, 
N.W. of Zebulun and Issachar, and 
S.W. of Naphtali. The portion near 
Zidon, Dor, Accho, Ahlab, Achzib, 
Helbah, Aphik, Rehob, they never 
made themselves masters of (Jud. i. 
31, 32; Josh. xix, 24-31, xvii. 10, 11). 
The southern boundary was a stream 
S. of Dor (Tantura) flowing into the 
Mediterranean, Nahr el Defneh or 
Nahr Zurka. Their land included 
the maritime portion of the plain of 
Esdraelon. Moses’ blessing (Deut. 
xxxiii. 24, 25) represents A. ‘ accept- 
able to his brethren’’; but Keil, 
“favoured among his brethren and 
dipping his feet in oil” (7.e. having a 
lau flowing with oil: Job xxix. 6), 
“his shoes” (but Keil translates 
castle, min’al; Maurer, bolt, i.e. 
dwelling secured by bolt) ‘iron and 
brass” (abounding in these metals, 
which the Phoenicians manufac- 
tured). Contented with the luxuries 
which nature and intercourse with 
the enterprising Phoenicians afforded 
(tor already Zidon was “the great” 

_or “‘the strong’’), A. shrank from 
jeoparding life with Zebulun and 
Naphtali, against Sisera the Canaan- 
ite; A. ‘abode on the sea shore in 
lis breaches”? (creeks) (Jud. v. 17, 
18). ‘As thy days so shall thy rest 
(dabeaka) be,” Maurer and Keil; 
bat Gasenius, ‘so shall thy death be” 
(Deut. xxxiii. 24, 25). Jacob (Gen. 
xlx. 20) prophesied: ‘‘ out of A. his 
bread shall be fat [the fat that comes 
from him shall be his own bread, so 
fruitful shall be his soil] and he shall 
yield royal dainties:’’ fulfilled when 
Solomon thence supplied King 
Hiram’s household with wheat and 
oil (1 Kings v.11). A.’s self indulg- 
ing inertness acted injuriously on his 
own p2ople. Selfishness and faint 
heartedness in the Lord’s cause be- 
came their own punishment. From 

sing more numerous at mount Sinai 
than Ephraim, Manasseh, and Ben- 
jamin, in David’s time they had be- 
come so few that A.’s name is omitted 
from the chief rulers (1 Chron. xxvii. 
16-22). Asherites were among those 
who came to Jerusalem to Hezekiah’s 
‘passover (2 Chron. xxx. 11). <A. and 
Simeon are the only tribes W. of 
Jordan which produced no hero or 
judge. ANNA [see], daughter of 

bhanuel, of the tribe of A., in the 
N. T. alone reflects honour on her 
trib2 (Luke ii.). 2. A boundary of 
Manasseh on the 8S. (Josh. xvii. 7.) 
Eusebius places it on the road from 
Shechem to Bethshean or Scytho- 
polis. Porter makes it now Te- 
yasir, three quarters of an hour from 
Tubas or Thebez. Tel wm el As- 
chera (Van de Velde), Um Ajra 
(Robinson and Knobel), an hour 8. 
of Beisan. 

Ashes. Sitting down in, or covering 
one’s self with, is the symbol of 
mourning (Job ii. 8, xlii. 6; Esth. iv. 
1; Isa. lxi. 3; Matt. xi. 21). To eat 
ashes expresses figuratively mourn- 
ing is one’s food, i.e. one’s perpetual 
portion (Ps. cii. 9). “‘He feedeth 
on ashes,” i.e., tries to feed his 
soul with what is at once humili- 
ating and unsatisfying, on an idol 
which ought to have been reduced 
to ashes, like the rest of the tree of 
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which it is made (Isa. xliv. 20). The 
ashes of a red heifer burnt entire 
(Num. xix.), when sprinkled upon, 
purified ceremonially the unclean 
(Heb. ix. 18) but defiled the clean 
person. 

Ashima. The idol of Hamath, intro- 
duced by the Hamathites, the colon- 
ists planted in Samaria by Esarhad- 
don king of Assyria (2 Kings xvii. 
24, 30; Hzraiv. 2, 10); represented 
as a goat with short hair, answering 
tothe Egyptian form of the Greek god 
Pan, to whom the goat was sacred. 
The Phoenician god Esmiin, answer- 
ing to the Greek Aisculapius as well 
as Pan. 

Ashkelon, Askelon, Ascalon. 
One of the five Philistine lords’ cities 
(Josh. xiii. 8, 1 Sam. vi. 17). Re- 
mote in the §. on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, so less brought into 
contact with the Jews; omitted in 
the towns allotted to Judah (Josh. 
xv.; but comp. Jud. i. 18). Gaza 
was still more S., but on the main 
road from Egypt to Palestine. Sam- 
son slew thirty of the Ashkelonites, 
took their spoil, and gave change of 
raiment unto them of Timnath who 
expounded his riddle (Jud. xiv. 19). 
Later, the temple and lake of Derceto 
(with a femalé head and bust and 
fish’s tail, like Dagon), the Syrian 
Venus, stood nearit. Here Julian 
cruelly persecuted the Christians. 
Its name still appears in our “ escha- 
lot”’ or ‘‘shallot,’’ an onion for which 
it was famous, as for its figs, olives, 
etc. Within the walls, of which the 
ruins still stand, Richard I. held his 
court in the crusades. After the bril- 
liant battle here the crusaders would 
have taken the city, but for Count 
Raymond’s jealousy; and for long 
A. was a thorn to the Christian 
kingdom. The Mahometans call it 
“the bride of Syria.’’ In the Sam. 
version of Gen. xx. 1, 2, xxvi.1, A. 
stands instead of Gerar; and curi- 
ously tradition in Origen’s time 
pointed out wells there as those dug 
by Isaac. The city stands on the 
very shore of the Mediterranean, 
its walls were along the ridge of 
rock sweeping round inland in con- 
tinuation of the shore cliffs. Conder 
(Pal. Expl., July, 1875) thinks that 
the A. of the Bible, of Herod, and of 
the crusaders, is one and the same 
town on the seashore, distinguislied 
from another early Christian inland 
A. by the title Ascalon Maiumas. 
Maiumas, “‘ watering place,’”’ applics 
not to a port only, but to any place 
abounding in water. But A. and its 
port town of Maiumas were distinct, 
as a bishop of each signed the acts 
of the Council of Constantinople, 
A.D. 5386. The present A. is the 
Maiumas of Ascalon; the original 
A. was probably inland, and is now 
buried in sand. (Pusey.) 

Ashkenaz. One of the three sons 
of Gomer, Japhet’s son, 7.e. of the 
Gomerian branch of the Japhetic 
division of the human race. Men- 
tioned by Jeremiah (li. 27) in con- 
nection with Ararat and Minni, so 
that their locality then must have 
been the Armenan highland. [See 
ARARAT.] Theiraccompanying Cyrus 
to the siege of Babylon (538 3.c.) is 
there foretold. Probably a Cymric 


ASHTORETH 


tribe. The name perhaps appears in 
Ascanias, a river in Asia Minor, and 
in Scandinavia. Knobel derives the 
German race from Ashkenaz, the 
name still given by the rabbins to 
Germany. He derives the name 
from As (the original of As-ia) and 
genos, gens, “a race,’’ our “kin,’’ 
Hasse suggests a connection with 
Avenus, Euxine Sea. 

Ashnah. Two cities of Judah, both 
in the shephelah or low hills. 1. Be- 
tween Zorea and Zanoah, N.W. of 
Jerusalem, Asena (Josh. xv. 83). 2. 
Between Jiphtah and Nezib, S.W. 
of Jerusalem (Josh. xy. 43), now 
Esna. 

Ashpenaz. Dan. i. 3. 

Ashtaroth, or Astaroth. A city 
N.E. of Jordan, called so from being 
a seat of Ashtoreth’s worship. ‘! Og 
dwelt in A., in Edrei’’ (Deut. i. 4; 
Josh. xii. 4, xiii. 12, 31, ix. 10). Al- 
lotted to Machir, son of Manasseh ; 
and, out of Manasseh’s portion, then 
allotted to the sons of Gershom, their 
other Levitical city here being Golan 
(Josh. xxi. 27), called Be-eshterah 
(z.e. Beth Ashterah, ‘‘the house of 
A.’’). Between Adara and Abila 
(according to Eusebius and: Jerome) 
lay two villages, probably the one A., 
the other Ashteroth-Karnaim. There 
is still a Tel Ashterah in this region. 
One of David’s valiant men was Uz- 
ziah the Ashterathite (1 Chron. xi. 


44). 

Ashteroth-Karnaim. “A. of the 
two horns”’ or “‘ peaks,’’ situated be- 
ween two hills, perhaps called from 
the two horned goddess Astarte, the 
crescent moon on her head. The 
Rephaim’s abode in the time of Che- 
dorlaomer’s invasion (Gen. xiv. 5). 
Perhaps identical with Ks Sanamein 
(‘the two idols’’), 25 miles 8S. of 
Damascus, N.W. of the Lejah. Pro- 
fessor Paine identifies A.-K. with 
extensive ruins of immense basaltic 
blocks on a double ridge in the E. 
border of Gilead. The ridge is called 
El Birah, in front is the plain of 
Asherah. 

Ashtoreth. The chief goddess of the 
Phoenicians, as Baal was the male. 
By the plural (AsntrarotH, Baalim: 
Jud. x. 6, 1 Sam. vii. 4) different 

phases of the same deity, 

according to the different 
places of worship, are indi- 
eated. Always plural till 
under Solomon Asiitorveth 
or Astarte of Zidon was 

introduced (1 Kings xi. 5, 

8). She appears among 

the Philistines as the idol 

in whose temple they hung up Saul’s 
armour (1 Sam. xxxi. 10). She is 
identified as Ishtar or Nana, the 
planetary Venus among the Assyrian 
gods in inscriptions. Her name 
appears also in Cyprian and Car- 
thaginian monuments; and on the 
sarcophagus of a king Esmunazar, 
who restored her temple at Zidon, 
along with his mother her priestess, 

Am-ashtoreth. She partly represents 

the planet Venus, partly the moon, 

“the queen of heaven ’’ (Jer. vii. 18, 

xliv. 17,18). [See ASHTEROTH-Kar- 

NalM.] Our “star,” Gr. “astev,’’ Lat. 

stella,is akin. Her worship was most 

licentious and abominable; closely 
connected with that of ASHERAH, 


Ashur. 
Ashurites. 


Ashvath. 
Asia. 


ASHUR 


“THE GROVE’? [see]. A.is the goddess, 
asherah “the grove,’ the timage or 
the symbol of the goddess, of wood ; 
ashér, yashar, “to be straight,’”’ a 
straight stem of a tree living, or fixed 
upright (1 Kings xviii. 19; 2 Kings 
xxi. 7, xxill. 6, 18, 14, 15; Jud. vi. 


25, 30). The ‘“‘bringing out the 
asherah from the house of the 
Lord,”’ and the “cutting lown,”’ suit 


such a symbol, not a grove in our 
sense. The active and passive powers 
of nature, generative and receptive, 
suggested the maleand female deities, 
Baaland A. The ewes of a tiock were 
called Ashteroth on this principle, 
propagating the flock (Deut. vii. 15). 
The earliest worship of apostasy 
was that of the sun, moon, etc. This 
naturally was grafted on idol wor- 
ship, Baal sometimes being the sun 
god, sometimes distinct (2 Kings 
xxill. 5). So A. and the moon. The 
stone pillar was the symbol of Baal, 
as the sacred tree was the symbol of 
A.; stone marking his strength as 
the male, the tree her fruitfulness 
(Deut. xvi. 21). The sacred tree con- 
stantly accompanies the gods in the 
Assyrian monuments. In the Moab- 
ite Dibon stone the male form Astar 
is prefixed to Chamos or Chemosh, 
answering to the female Astarte. 
Identical with Athtar or Athtor of the 
Himyeritic inscriptions, and Kstar 
of the Ninevite inscriptions; the Ca- 
naanite form of the male Aphroditos 
answering t» the female Aphrodite. 

1 Chron. ii. 24, iv. 5. 

Ruled by Ishbosheth 
(2 Sam. ii. 9). Arab., Syr.,and Vulg. 
versions have it the Geshurites 8.K. 
of Damascus. But these had Talmai 
as their king, whose daughter David 
married about this time (1 Chron. 
iii. 2,4). The Targum of Jonathan 
reads Beth Asher, “the house of 
Asher,” so also several Heb. MSS. 
The Asherites will then be the 
whole country W. of Jordan above 
Jezreel and the plain of Esdraelon. 
Thus the enumeration begins with 
the N. and ends with Benjamin on 
the 8S. Bachienne suggests the city 
“Asher”? (Josh. xvii. 7), S.E. of 


Jezreel. 
1 Chron. vii. 33. 

In the N. 'T. not the conti- 
nent, nor Asia Minor, but the W. 
of Asia Minor, with Ephesus as its 
capital, including Mysia, Lydia, 
Caria. Attalus, king of Pergamus, 
lefc it to the Romans 133 B.c. It 
was placed by Augustus among the 
senatorial provinces, as distinguished 
from the imperi.l provinces. Hence 
it was governed by a “‘proconsul,”’ as 
Acts xix. 88 (anthupatos), with the 
minute propriety which marks truth, 
incidentally intimates. It had its 
assize days (agoraioi, marg. “the 
court days are kept’’). Here were 
the seven churches addressed in the 
Revelation. In the O. T. “A.” 
does not occur. 
Asiarchs. ‘Cater or Asta’’ (Acts 
xix. 81). Officers, like the Roman 
ediles and Greek leitourgoi, yearly 
chosen by the cities in that part of 
Asia of which Ephesus was metro- 
mole, to defray the cost and to un- 

ertake all the arrangements of the 
national games and theatrical sacred 
spectacles. Only wealthy persons 
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could undertake the office. Each city 
chose oue deputy, and out of the 
whole number ten were chosen, over 
whom one presided, selected by the 
Roman proconsul. The ten pro- 
bably had the title, as well as the 
president, pre-eminently called *‘the 
A.” Ex-asiarchs also probably re- 
tained the title. 

Asiel. 1 Chron. iv. 35. 

Asnah. Ezra ii. 50. 

Asnapper. ‘lhe great and noble” 
(Hzra iy. 10). He planted the Cu- 
theans, etc., in Samaria, after the 
deportation of the Israelites. He is 
either Esarhaddon, as ver. 2 implies, 
or some able general under him who 
effected the plantation = Asardana- 
per = Esarhaddon. 

Asp. See ADDER. 

Aspatha. Esth. ix. 7. 

Asriel. Num. xxvi. 31, Josh. xvii. 
2, 1 Chron. vii. 14. 

Ass. Heb. athon; fromathan, shortin 
step. 1. The domestic sheass, named 
so from its slowness. 2. The chamor, 
the he ass, whether domesticated or 
not, distinguished from the athon, 
Gen. xlv. 23. From chamav, “red,” 
ag the Spaniards call the ass “ bur- 
ro,’ from its red colour. Used in 
riding and ploughing. Not held in 
contempt for stupidity, as with us. 
Issachar is compared to an ‘ass, 
strong boned, crouching down be- 
tween the hurdles (Gen. xlix. 14) : 
he saw that rest was a good and the 
land pleasant; so he bowed his 
shoulder to bear, and became servant 
unto tribute;’’ ease at the cost of 
liberty would be his characteristic. 
Robust, and with a prime agri- 
cultural inheritance, his people 
would strive after material good, 
rather than political rule. The pro- 
hibition of horses rendered the ass 
the more 
esteemedin Arh —— 
Isracl. In ~“& 
the E.itisa y= 
far superior “ai 
animal 
ours. 
bearing of ass 
the Arab 
ass is erect, the limbs well formed 
and muscular, and the gait graceful. 
It is spirited, and withal docile. The 
upper classes, judges, (as Jair’s 30 
sons, and Abdon’s 40 sons and 30 
nephews,) and kings, (as David and 
Solomon,) rode upon asses or mules 
(Jud. v. 10, x. 4, xii. 14; 1 Kings 
i, 38). The white ass, combining 
symmetry with colour, is especially 
esteemed. The ass, by its long hol- 
low sharp-edged hoofs, is more sure 
footed than the flat, hoofed horse ; 
it suffers little from thirst, and is 
satisfied with prickly herbs, scarcely 
sweats at all, and 80 is best suited 
for the arid hilly regions of western 
Asia. It is lowly as compared with 
the horse; it symbolises peace, as the 
horse does wav, and as such bare 
the meek and lowly yet divinely 
royal Saviour, the Prince of peace, 
in His triumphal entrance into His 
own capital (Zech. ix. 9); the 
young untamed colt bearing Him 
quietly marks His universal domi- 
nion over natwre as well as spirit. 
It was not to be yoked with the ox 
(Deut. xxii. 10) ; for the distinctions 
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which God has fixed in nature are 
to be observed; humanity would 
forbid animals of such ditierent size 
and strength being yoked together. 
Spiritually see 2 Cor. vi. 14, Lev. xix. 
19. As it did not chew the cud (Ley. 
xi. 26), it was unclean; hence is 
marked the extremity of the famine 
in Samaria (2 Kings vi. 25), when 
‘an ass’ head (an unclean beast from 
which they would ordinarily shrink) 
was sold for fourscore pieces of 
silver.” ‘‘ Balaam was rebuked for 
his iniquity, the voiceless beast of 
burden (ass) speaking with man’s 
voice forbade the madness of the 
prophet’’ (2 Pet. ii. 16). It turned 
aside at the sight of the angel; but 
he, after God’s express prohibition, 
wished to go for gain, a dumb beast 
forbidding an “inspired prophet! 
The brute’s instinctive obedience re- 
bukes the gifted seer's self willed dis- 
obedience. Hosea (viii. 9) compares 
Israel to a wild ass: “‘they are gone 
up to Assyria, (whereas he ouglit to 
dwell) a wild ass alone by himself” 
(Num. xxiii. 9). The stubborn wild 
ass is wiser than Ephraim, for it 
avoids intercourse with others 
through love ot freedom, whereas 
Ephraim courts alliances fatal to 
his freedom. (Maurer.) In Jer. ii. 
24 headstrong, undisciplinable cb- 
stinacy, and untamable perversity, 
and lust after the male, answering 
to Israel’s spiritual. lust after idols 
and alliances with heathen, are the 
point (Hos. ii. 6, 7): “all they 
(the males) that seek her will not 
(have no need to) weary them- 
selves in searching for her, in her 
month (the seasun when sexual im- 
pulse is strongest), they shall find 
her’’ putting herself in their way, 
and not needing to be sought out by 
the males. 3. The arod, the klaus of 
Persia; light red, grey beneath, with- 
out stripe or cross; or the wild mule 
of Mongolia, superior to the wild ass 
in ‘beauty, strength and swiftness, 
called so either from the sound of 
the word resembling veighing, or 
from the Arabic arad, “flee.” 4, 
’ Air, from ’ir, to be fervent, lusttul ; 
so the chamor, perhaps from chaniar, 
“fervent in lust’? (Ezek. xxiii. 20). 
“Young asses;” “ass colts’? (Isa. 
xxx. 6, 24). 5. Pere, the wild ass of 
Asia; the ghoorkhur, mouse brown, 
with a broad dorsal stripe, but no 
cross on the shoulders, the Latin 
onayer (Gen. xvi. 12): Ishmael “shall 
be a wild ass man;” from pava, 
“to run swiftly’; comp. Job xxxix. 
5: “who hath sent out the wild ass 
(perel) free ? or who hath loosed the 
bands of the wild ass (arod) r+” 
Doubtless some of the most useful 
vnimals to man were created to be, 
from man’s first being, his domestic - 
attendants. Possibly some of the 
wild species have sprung frcm those 
originally tame. The wild asses’ cha- 
racteristics noticed in holy writ are 
their love of unrestrained freedom, 
self will in pursuit of lust (Jer. ii. 
24), fondness for solitary places (Hos. 
viii. 9), standing on high places when 
athirst (Jer. xiv. 6; wheal even the 


~pere, usually so inured to want of 


water, suffers, the drought must be- 
terrible indeed). 


Assir. 1. Exod. vi. td. vi. 22. 1 


ASSOS 


2. 1 Chron. vi. 28, 87. 3. 1 Chron. 
iii. 17. 
Assos, Assus. Seaport of Mysia, 
on the N. of the gulf Adramyttium. 
Seven miles from the island Lesbos 
opposite, near Methymna; 20 miles 
from Troas (Acts xx. 18, 14). The 
ship with Luke, Sopater, Aristar- 
chus, ete., from Troas, went round 
cape Lectum, whilst he went the 
shorter way (20 Roman miles) by 
land on foot to A., where he reached 
the ship in time for her to arrive 
that evening at Mitylene. It was a 
thoroughly Greek city. The remains 
are in good preservation, being of 
granite. The citadel above the 
theatre commands a fine view. The 
Street of Tombs (each formed of 
one granite block) leading to the 
great gate is a striking feature. 
The Assian stone, near the city, 
was thought to have flesh consuming 
properties, whence the stone coffins 
were called sarcophagi, ‘flesh con- 
sumers.”’ 
Assur, Assyria, Asshur. The 
region between the Armenian mount- 
ains on the N., Elam or Susiana, 
now the country near Bagdad, on 
the S., and beyond it Babylonia, the 
mountains of Kurdistan, the ancient 
Lagros chain and Media on the E., 
the Mesopotamian desert (between 
Tigris and Euphrates), or else the 
Euphrates, on the W.; a length of 
about 500 miles, a breadth of from 
350 to 100. W. of the Euphrates was 
Arabia, higher up Syria, and the 
country of the Hittites. Kurdistan 
and the pachalik of Mosul nearly 
answer to A. Named from Asshur, 
Shem’s son, latterly made the Assy- 
rian god. Its capital was Nineveh on 
the Tigris (a name meaning arrow, 
implying rapidity, butsee Hiddekel). 
Gen. x. 11, 12, 22; ii. 14. Allover the 
vast flat on both sides of the Tigris 
rise “ grass covered heaps, marking 
the site of ancient habitations’’ 
(Layard). They are numbered by 
hundreds, and when examined ex- 
hibit traces of their Assyrian origin. 
They are on the left bank of the 
Tigris, and on the right abound 
both on the N. and the §. of the 
Sinyar (a limestone range extending 
from Iwan in Luristan nearly to 
Rakkah on the Euphrates), and east- 
ward beyond the Khabour, north- 
ward to Mardie, and southward 
to near Bagdad. Huzzab (Nah. ii. 
7), answering to Adiabene, the rich- 
est region of all, lying on the rivers 
Zab or Diab, tributaries of the 
Tigris, whence it is named, is the 
only district name which occurs in 
Scripture. The chief cities were 
Nineveh, answering to the mounds 
opposite Mosul (Nebi Yunus and 
Koyunjik), Calah or Hulah, now 
Nimrud ; Asshur, now Kileh Sher- 
“ig Sargina, now Khorsabad; Ar- 
ela, Arbil (G. Rawlinson). Others 
identify Kileh Sherghat on the right 
bank of the Tigris with the ancient 
Calah, Niinrud with Resen. Erech 
is the modern Warka; Accad, now 
- Akkerkuf. Calneh answers to the 
classical Ctesiphon on the Tigris, 
18 miles below Bagdad, the region 
round being named by the Greeks 
Calonitis, Rehoboth answers to 
Tuins still so named on the right of 
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the Euphrates, N.W. of the Shinar 
plain, and three and half miles S.W. 
of the town Mayadin (Chesney) : 
Gen. x. 10-12. G. Smith thinks the 
ridges enclosing Koyunjik and Nebi 
Yunus were only the wall of inner 
Nineveh, the city itself extending 
much beyond this, viz. to the 
mound Yarenijah. Nineveh was at 
first only a fort to keep the Baby- 
lonian conquests in that quarter; 
but even then a temple was founded 
to the goddess at Koyunjik. Samsi- 
vul, prince of the city Assur, 60 
miles S. of Nineveh, rebuilt the 
temple; the region round Nineveh 
in the 19th century being under A.’s 
rulers. Again Assurubalid, 1400 B.c., 
rebuilt, and a century later Shal- 
maneser, one of whose brick inscrip- 
tions G. Smith found. 


Classical tradition and the Assyrian 


monuments confirm Scripture, that 
A. was peopled from Babylon. In 
Herodotus Ninus the founder of 
Nineveh is the son of Belus, the 
founder of Babylon. The remains 
prove that Babylon’s civilization was 
anterior to A.’s. The cuneiform 
writing is rapidly punched on moist 
clay, and so naturally took its rise in 
Babylonia, where they used “ brick 
for stone” (Gen. xi. 8), and passed 
thence to A., where chiselling cha- 
racters on rock is not so easy. In 
A. too the writing is of a more 
advanced kind; in early Babylonia 
of a ruder stage. Babylon is Ham- 
itic in origin; A. Shemitic. The 
vocabulary of Ur, or 8. Babylonia, is 
Cushite or Ethiopian, of which the 
modern Galla of Abyssinia gives the 
best idea. At the same time traces 
exist in the Babylonian language of 
the other three great divisions of 
human speech, Shemitic, Aryan, and 
Turanian, showing in that primitive 
stage traces of the original unity of 
tongues. Rehoboth Ir (i.e. city 
markets), Calah, Resen, and Nine- 
veh (in the restricted sense), formed 
one great composite city, Nineveh (in 
the larger sense): Jon. iii. 8. The 
monuments confirm Gen. x. 9-12, 
that the Shemitic Assyrians pro- 
ceeding out of Babylonia founded 
Nineveh long after the Cushite 
foundation of Babylon. ‘lhe Baby- 
lonian shrines were those at which 
the Assyrians thought the gods most 
accessible, regarding Babylon as 
the true home of their gods (Arrian, 
Exp. Alex., 7). 

14, xxv. 
18; Num. xxiv. 22, 24), but not as 
a kingdom; had it been a kingdom 
in Abraham’s time, it must have 
appeared among Chedorlaomer’s 
confederates (Gen. xiv.). Chushan- 
Rishathaim (Jud. iii. 8), the first 
foreign oppressor of Israel, was mas- 
ter of the whole of Syria between 
the rivers (Aram Naharaim) or 
Mesopotamia, in the time of the 
judges, so that at that time (about 
1400 B.c.) A. can have had no 
great power. According to Hero- 
dotus and the Babylonian historian 
Berosus, we can infer the empire 
began about 1228 B.c., 520 years 
before its decay through the revolt 
of subject nations, the Medes, etc. ; 
or else 526 years from 1273 B.c. (as 
others suggest) to the reign of Pul. 
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He first brought A. into contact 

with Israelite history by making 

Menahem his tributary vassal (2 

Kings xv. 19). Under Tiglath Pile- 

ser the Assyrian empire included 

Media, Syria,and 

N. Palestine, be- 

sides A. proper. 

Shalmaneser 

added Israel, 

Zidon, Acre, and 

Cyprus. Assyrian 

monuments, 

pillars, boundary 
tablets, and inscriptions are found as 
far as in Cyprus at Larnaka (a 
portrait of a king witha tablet, now 
in Berlin),and in the desert between 
the Nile and the Red Sea. 

Their alabaster quarries furnished a 
material better than the Babylonian 
bricks for pourtraying scenes. Their 
pictures partake more of the 
actual than the ideal; but in the 
realistic school they stand. high and 
show a progressive power unknown 
in stationary Egyptian art. The 
sculptures in Sardanapalus II.’s 
palace are the best, and the animal 
forms, the groupings, the attitudes 
most lifelike. The Assyrians knew 
the arch, the lever, the roller, gem 
engraving, tunnelling, drainage. 
Their vases, bronze and ivory orna- 
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ments, bells, and earrings, show 
considerable taste and skill. But 
their religion was sensual and their 
government rude. No funeral cere- 
monies are represented. They served 
as God’s scourge of Israel (Isa. x. 
5, 6), and they prepared the way for 
a more centralized and better or- 
ganized government, and a more 
spiritual religion, such as the Medo- 
Persians possessed. he apocryphal 
book of Baruch deseribes the 
Assyrian deities exactly as the 
ancient monuments do. Asshur, the 
deified patriarch, was the chief god 
(Gen. x. 22). Ahaz’ idolatrous 
altar set up from a pattern at Da- 
mascus, where he had just given his 
submission to Tiglath Pileser, may 
have been required as a token of al- 
legiance, for the inscriptions say 
that wherever they established their 
supremacy they set up “the laws of 
Asshur,” and “‘altars to the great 
gods.”’ But this rule was not always 
enforced and in no case required 
the supplanting of the local worship, 
but merely the superaddition of the 
Assyrian rite. Athur, on the Tigris, 
five hours N.E. of Mosul, still repre- 
sents the name A. Syria (properly 
called Aram) N. of Palestine is 
probably a shortened form of A., 
the name being extended by the 
Greeks to the country which they 
found subject to A. 

Ctesias’ list of Assyrian kings is evi- 
dently unhistoric, However the in- 
scriptions of Sargon, king of Agane 
near Sippara (Sepharvaim), desc rihe 
his conquests in Elam and Syria, 
and his advance to the Mediter- 
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ranean coast, where he set up a 


monument 1600 B.c. He records 
that his mother placed him at his 
birth in an ark of rushes and set it 
afloat on the Euphrates; seemingly 


B.C. 


Abt. 1700 Bel-Sumili-Kapi 


o /a ee 


copied from the account of Moses. 
The oldest Assyrian remains are 
found at Kileh Sherghat on the 
right bank of the Tigris, 60 miles 
S. of the later capital; here there- 


Krnos oF ASSYRIA. 


kingdom. 


Tiglath Pileser I. mentions. 


fore, at this city then called Asshur, 
not at Nineveh, was the early seat 
of government. 14 kings reigned 
there duriug 350 years, from 1273 to 
930 B.c., divisible into three groups. 


Whom a genealogical tablet calls founder of the 


A tablet in British 


Museum is dated in his reign. 


om “ere 
-_ ¢ «© @ 


bricks. 


a) ie 


Trbavallye sts cate 
Abt. wa} Asshur -iddin- Ashi, or Assur- 
Nadin-ahi (G. Smith). . . 
1440-1420 Asshur-bil-nisi-su . 
1420-1400 Buzur-Asshur 
1400-1380 Asshur-upallit P 
Bel lush, or Bel-Nirari(G.Smith) 
1380-1800.) Pudsil. wae. S05. 
Early Vul-lush or Vul-Nirari I. . . 
Kingdom | Shalmaneser I. 
Founder of Calah (Nimrud) 
1800-1240 Tiglathi-Nin. . . 


1240-1210 Bel-Kudur-Uzur 
Nin-pala-Zird 
Asshur- Dayan I. 
Mutagil-Nebo . 
Asshur-ris-ilim . 

( Tiglath Pileser I. 

1110-1070 | Asshur-bil-Kala . 


1210-1110 


Shamas-VulI. . 


Asshur-Mazur 


Asshur-Dayan II. . 
Vul-lush or Vul-N: 


Tiglathi-Nin II. . 
Asshur-izir-pal . 
Shalmaneser II. 


irari II. 


On Kileh Sherghat bricks. 


Connected with Purna-puriyas, the Chaldean king. 
Asshur-upallit mentioned on Kileh Sherghat 


Shalmaneser in the 


Nimrud standard inscription. 


tablet. Sennacherib places him 600 years before 


manent subjection of Babylonia to Assyria was 


effected till Sargon and Esarhaddon. 


The 


Semitizing influence on Babylon superseding 
the Turanian begins with Tiglathi-Nin. 
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930-745 Shamas-Vulll.. . . . 
Vul-lush or Vul-Nirari III. 
Shalmaneser III. . . . 
Asshur- Dayan III. . ; 
Asshur-Cush or Assur-Nirari 

745-727 Tiglath PileserII.. . .. 

727-722 ShalmaneserIV. . .. . 

722-705 Sargon . ve, * 

705-681 Sennacherib. .... 

681-668 Esarhaddon . eed ce 

668-626 Asshur-bani-pal. ... .-:. 

626-625  Asshur-emid-ilin, or Assur-ebil- 


Sli ade wake: I 


Assur-Nirari II. 


(G. Smith, by recent discoveries, adds to this list Ismi-Dagan, 1850-1820 B.c.; Samsi-Vul I., 1820-1800; Igur-Kap- 
Kapu and Samsi-Vul II., about 1800; Iluba and Iritak, about 1750 B.c. Bel-Kap-Kapu, about 1700 B.c., in G. Smith’s 
list, seems the same as Bel-Sumili-Kapi above. G.S. adds Adasiand Belbani, called “lord of countries,’’ about 1650 ; 
Assur-zakir-esir and Ninip-Tugul-Assuri, about 1600; Assur-Nirari I. about 1500 B.c. So Shamas-Vul or Samsi-Vul 
in 1110-1070 b.c. above is Samsi-Vul III., Shamas-Vul II. is Shamas-Vul IV., and Asshur-Cush or Assur-Nirari is 


+ « « «) ‘The Conqueror of Babylon,” on a chronological 
his capture of Babylon in 703 B.c. But no per- 


G.S. inserts Bel-zakir-iskum, 626-620 B.c., between Asshur-bani-pal and Asshur-emid-ilin. 


Great Empire or Heropotus BeERosvs, 526 years. 


Heropotus AnD Brerosus’ Later Kinepom. 


G. 8. 


notices of Israel’s kings mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions Omri (Humri), Ahab (Ahabbu), Jehu (Yahua), 
Menahem (Minihimmu), Pekah (Paquaha), Hoshea (Husia); of Judah’s kings, Azariah (Azriyahu), Ahaz (Yahu- 
hazi), Hezekiah (Hazaquiyahu), and Manasseh (Minase). | 


Tiglath Pileser I. was contemporary 
with Samuel about the close of the 
12th century B.c. Cylinders of clay, 
(resembling a small keg diminishing 
in size from the middle to the ends, 
more durable for records than the 
hardest metals,) are now in the Brit- 
ish Museum, which had lain under the 
four corner stones of the great temple 
of A.at Kileh Sherghat for 3000 years, 
and which relate the five successive 
campaigns of Tiglath Pileser I., 1130 


B.c. He is the first Assyrian king of 
whose exploits we have full details; 
two duplicate cylinders in the British 
Museum were deciphered by Sir H. 
Rawlinson, Fox Talbot, Hincks, and 
Oppert, furnished simultaneously 
with lithographed copies and work- 
ing independently. The agreement 
substantially of their readings proves 
the truth of the decipherment. As- 
shur-bani-pal (the Greek Sardana- 
palus) is the only monarch who 


. 


keenly patronised literature. A royal 
library of clay tablets, numbering 
ecbable 10,000, was 

made by him at Nine- 
veh, from which the 
British Museum has 
got its most precious 
treasures. They filled 
the chambers to the 
height of a foot or 
more from the floor. A religious 
character appears in all the Assyrian 


BABYLONIAN BRICK. 
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kings’ names. Tizlath Pileser I. 
(=Be worship given to Nin or Her- 
cules) claims to have conquered in 
the first five years of his reign 
“42 countries from the Lower 
Zab to the Upper Sea of | the 
setting sun,’ the region from A. 

roper to the Euphrates, from 

abylon’s borders to mount Tau- 
rus, and to have fought the ‘Hittites 
in northern Syria, aud invaded Ar- 
menia and Cappadocia. Later on he 
was defeated by the Babylonian king, 
who carried captive several As- 
syrian idols. 
Sardanapalus I. 
( Asshur - izir - 
pal) transferred 
the seat of go- 
vernment from 
Kileh Sherghat 
(Assur) to Nim- 
rud (Calah), 
where he built the gorgeous palace 
lately discovered. Most of the Assyr- 
ian sculptures in the British Museum 
are from it; and from them we learn 
that Sardanapalus I. (Asshu --izir- 
pal) warred in Lower Babylonia 
‘and Chaldea, as well as in Syria 
and upon the Mediterranean coast. 
Shalmaneser I[., or Shalmanubar, 
his son, set up the black obelisk now 
in the British Museum to com- 
memorate his father’s victories. 
He himself overran Cappadocia, 
Armenia, Azerbijan, Media Magna, 
the Kurd mountains, Babylonia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Phoenicia. Cune- 
iform scholars all agree that Ben- 
hadad and Hazael, of Damascus, are 
mentioned as opposed to him in his 
Syrian wars, and that he took tribute 
from Jehu of Israel. In 854 B.c. his 
advance into Hamath was inter- 
rupted by the leagued forces of Syria 
and Palestine, 85,000 in all, under 
Benhadad. Among them inscriptions 
mention 2000 chariots and 10,000 
footmen of Ahab of Israel. The 
battle was at the Orontes. Shal- 
maneser claims the victory, but he 
was forced to return to Nineveh. 
In 842 B.c., when Moab had revolted 
from Israel and the league of Syria 
and Israel was dissolved, Shalma- 
neser attacked Hazael, Benhadad’s 
successor, at the mountains of Saniru 
(Shenir) in Lebanon, and completely 
defeated him. Unable to take Da- 
mascus, Shalmaneser marched to 
the Mediterranean coast, where he 


WINGED LION, 


set up a pillar at the mouth of 
the Dog River commemorating his 
victories. Jehu, called in the in- 


scription “son (i.e. successor) oT 
Omri,” gave him tribute. (G. Smith 
in Pal. Expl. Qy. Stat.) 

Jonahi’s mission to Nineveh was shortly 
before Pul’s reizn.. Pul, Phul, or 
Phaloch, supposed to be his grand- 
son, is the first Assyrian king men- 
tioned in Scripture. Identiiied by 
some with Vul-lush of the Assyrian 
lists, who reigned at Calah (Ninurw!) 
from 800 to 750 B.c., and who mar- 
ried Semiramis of Babylon (whose 
son Nabonassar Pul is sup ‘osed 
to have sat on the Babylonian 
throne). But as it is impossible to 
identify Tiglath Pileser’s predeces- 
sor Asshur-lush with Pul, and as 
A. was then in a depressed state 
through internal troubles, Pul was 
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probably monarch at Babylon (Bero- 
sus, the Babylonian historian, calls 
him “ king of the Chaldeans’) whilst 
Asshur-lush reigned at Nineveh. In 
the disturbed 10 years before Tiglath 
Pileser’s accession, he probably de- 

rived A. of her western province and 
invaded Palestine from the Assyrian 
direction, and so was loosely desig- 
nated ‘‘king of A.’’ instead of ‘‘ Ba- 
bylon.”’ Tiglath Pileser II., 745 B.c., 
founded a new dynasty. He was an 
usurper, for he makes no mention of 
his father or ancestors. He con- 
quered Rezin, king of Damascus, at 
Ahaz’ solicitation, also Israel, whom 
he deprived of much territory. The 
captives he carried to Kir, a river 
flowing into the Caspian Sea. In 
the inscriptions mention is made of 
Menahem of Syria paying him tri- 
bute, also Jahuhazi (Ahaz), of Judah, 
and of his setting Hoshea on the 
Israelite throne on Pekah’s death. 
The Assyrian monuments clear the 
seeming discrepancy of Isa. xx. men- 
tioning Sargon, whilst he is ignored in 
2 Kings. Sargon is by them proved 
to have been successor of Shalma- 
neser II. (Tiglath Pileser’s succes- 
sor), and father of Sennacherib, and 
grandfather of Esarhaddon. The 
siege of Samaria for three years, 
under Hoshea, was begun by Shal- 
maneser and was ended by Sargon 
(2 Kings xvii.). 

About the middle of the eighth century 
B.c. there is a break in the line of 
Assyrian kings and a loosening of 
the tie which held together the sub- 
ject nations under A., so that 23 
years after Pul, 747 B.c., the Baby- 
Jonians reckon as the era of their in- 
dependence. At this time Tiglath 
Pileser Il. seems to have been the 
founder of the “lower empire.” 
This more than revived the glories 
of the former empire, and recovered 
the supremacy over Babylon. The 
magnificent palace of Sennacherib 
(the assailant of Hezekta t [see]) 
at Nineveh, as also the buildings 
erected by Sargon and Esarhaddon 
(the carrier away of Manasseli io 
Babylon, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11) show 
the power and wealth of A. at this 
period. The remains at Koyunjik 
and Khorsabad are the work of 
these later kings alone; at Nimrud 
the earlier kings shared in the erec- 
tions. By the end of Hsarhaddon’s 
reign Hamath, Damascus, and Sa- 
maria had been absorbed, Judea 
made tributary, Philistia and 
Idumea subjected, Babylon re- 
covered, and cities planted in Media. 
Sardanapalus IT. succeeded, who was 
wholly given to the chase, and who 
decorated his palace walls at Nineveh 
with sculptures representing its 
triumphs. The growing power of 
the Medes gave the tinal blow (fore- 
told long ago, Isa. x. 5-19) to A., 
already enervated by luxury and 
having lost in prosperous ease its 
military spirit. Loug before Arbaces 
the Mede (S04 B.c.) is said to have 
made himself king of A. About 633 
B.c. they began attacking A., at first 
unsuccessfully; but Cyaxares the 
Mede having gained the Babylonians 
under Nabopolassar, the Assyrian 
viceroy of Babylon, as allies, about 
625 B.c. besieged Nineveh. Saracus, 


Astrologers. 


Asuppim: 


Asyncritus. 


ATAD 


probably Esarhaddon’s grandson, 
after a brave resistance set fire with 
his own hand to his palace with its 
treasures, and himself and his wives 
perished amidst the flames. Nah. 
ui. and Zeph. ii. 18-15 shortly before 
the catastrophe foretold it; and 
Ezekiel (xxxi.) shortly afterwards 
about 586 B.c. attests how com- 
pletely A. was overthrown, as a 
warning of the fatal end of pride. 


Never again did A. rise as a nation, 


for God had :aid (Nah. iii 19) 
“there is no healing of thy bruise.” 
The only revolt attempted by her 
along with Media and Armenia was 
crushed. ‘The political cause of ber 
downfall was probably the non-fusion 
of the subject kingdoms into one or- 
ganic ache. These kingdoms were. 
feudatories, rendering homage and 
tribute to the great monarch; as 
Menahem (2 Kiags xv. 19), Hoshea 
(xvil. 4), Ahaz (xvi. 8), Hezekiah 
(xviii. 14), Manasseh (2 Chron. 
xxxili. 11); and ready therefore at 
the first opportunity, whether the 
king’s death or some Assyrian dis- 
aster or the promise of some anta- 
gonistic ally, to revolt. 

Isa. xlvii. 18. [See 
Divination.] Hobreev, Kethib; 
Hobreey, Queri. ‘Those who form 
combinations of the heavens,”’ 7.e. 
watch conjunctions and oppositions 
of the stars; ‘‘dividers of the 
heavens’”’ (Gesenius). In casting a 
nativity they observed: (1) the 
horoscope, or sign which arose at 
birth, (2) the mid heaven, (3) the 
sign opposite the horoscope towards 
the W., and (4) the hypogee. 
‘““gathering’’ marg. 1 
Chron. xxvi. 15, 17. Not-a proper 
name. From asaph, to “ gather.” 
The house of stores, where were 
kept the grain, wine, and other of- 
ferings for the sustenance of the 
priests. Near the 8. door of the 
templé in the outer court; it had 
two entrances, for ver. 19 states 
that two guard stations were assigned 
to it. Im Neh. xii. 25 the same 
Heb. is translated ‘‘ thresholds,” 
marg. ‘‘ treasuries,’ ‘‘assemblies.’’ 
A Roman Christian 
(Rom. xvi. 14). 


Atad: “the floor of the thorn,” a 


trodden space for threshing, beyond 
Jordan, where Joseph and _ his 
brethren and the Egyptian retinue 
made for seven days “‘great and 
very sore lamentation” over the 
body of Jacob, whence the Canaan- 
ites called the place Abel Mizraim, 
“the mourning of the Egyptians.” 
Canaan being the central standpoint 
of the sacred history, the E. of Jor- 
dan is naturally called “ beyond Jor- 
dan.” ‘The sume route by which 
Joseph had been led captive was 
that by which the grand Egyptian 
procession dving honour to his de- 
ceased father proceeded. Grove 
however makes A. W. of Jordan, as 
Jerome identities it with Beth Hogla 
(the house of gyratory dances, or 
movements attendant on the funeral 
ceremony), known to lie between 
the Jordan and Jericho. The 
Canaanites, ‘‘the inhabitants of the 
land,’ were on the W. of Jordan 
(comp. Gen. 1. 13, Num. xiii. 29). “Be- 
yond Jordan ”’ will thus be from the 
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ATARAH 


standpoint of the E. of Jordan, where 
Moses the writer was (Gen. 1. 10, 11). 
1 Chron. ii. 26. 
Ataroth=crowns. 1. A town in the 
land of Jazer and Gilead, taken and 
“built”? by Gad (Num. xxxii. 3, 
34). 2. A place on the boundary of 
Ephraim and Manasseh (Josh. xvi. 
2, 5,7); possibly the same as At- 
AROTH ADDAR, on the W. border of 
Benjamin, “near the hill that lieth 
onthe S. side of the uether Beth- 
horon’”’ (Josh. xviii. 13). 3. Ar- 
AROTH THE HOUSE OF JOAB (1 Chron. 
ii. 54), or ‘Crowns the house of 
Joab,’’ a town in Judah. 

Neh. x. 17. 

Athaliah. Daughter of Ahab and 
Jezebel, married Jehoshaphat’s son 
Jehoram, king of Judah. It was a 
union (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 38, vi. 14- 
18) fatal tos the cause of piety in 
Judah, a cause which the godly Je- 
hoshaphat had so much at heart. 
She bore a hideous likeness to Jeze- 
bel her mother, as the history with 
such unstudied truthfulness brings 
out. By her influence Jehoram was 
led to walk in the way of the kings of 
Israel, like as did the house of Ahab 
(2 Chron. xxi. 6). Baal worship 
through her was introduced into 
Judah, as it had been through her 
mother into Israel. Worldly policy, 
the hope of reuniting Israel to Judah, 
and coneession to his son, whose 
reckless violence was afterwards 
seen in the murder of his own 
brothers (2 Chron. xxi. 8, 4), infatu- 
ated Jehoshaphat to sanction the 
union. The same bloodthirstiness, 
lust of dominion over husband and 
over the state, and unscrupulous 
wickedness in killing all that stood 


inthe way of ambition, appear in. 


the daughter as in the mother. 
When her son Ahaziah was slain by 
Jehu, along with the brethren of 
Ahaziah and their sons (42 men), she 
arose and destroyed all the seed royal 
of the house of Judah (2 Chron. 
xxii. 10). As queenmother she was 
determined to keep the regal power 
which she exercised during Ahaziah’s 
absence in Jezreel (2 Kings ix. 16). 
Ahaziah’s youngest son Joash alone 
escaped her murderous hand, secreted 
by Jehosheba, his aunt, daughter of 
Jehoram (probably not by A., but 
another wife) and wife of the priest 
Jehotada (2 Chron. xxii. 11, 12). 
For six years he was hid, but in th> 
seventh year Jehoiada took into 
covenant with ‘him for restoring the 
rightful king “the captains of hun- 
dreds,’ two Azariahs, Ishmacl, 
Maaseiah, and Elishaphat; they 
next enlisted the co-operation of th> 
Levites, gathered out of Judah, and 
the chief fathers of Israel who came 
to Jerusalem. Then they made a 
covenant with the king in the tem- 
ple. A third part of the soldiers of 
the guard usually guarded the palace, 
whilst two thirds restrained the 
crowds on the sabbath by guarding 
the gate Sur (1 Kings xi. 6), or ‘‘the 
gate of the foundation” (2 Chron. 
xxiii. 5), and the gate ‘behind the 
guard,” the N. and S. entrances to 
the temple. The two thirds in the 
temple were to guard the king with 
David's spears and shields, that the 
restoration of his descendant might 


Athlai. ‘ 
Atonement. [See Reconcirration. ] 
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be connected with his name. Any 
who should approach beyond the 
tixed limits were to be killed. Joash 
was duly anointed, crowned, and 
received the testimony or law, the 
statute book of his reign (Deut. 
xvii. 18-20). A., roused by the ac- 
clamations of the people, hastened to 
the temple, and there saw the king 
“by a pillar” or “upon” it, 7.e. 
on a throne raised upon it (for 
‘pillar’? Gesenius translates “‘stage”’ 
or “scaffold,” such as in 2 Chron. 
vi. 13). In vain she (who herself 
was the embodiment of treason) 
cried ‘‘Treason!’”? She was hurried 
out, and slain at the entering of the 
horse gate by the king’s house. 
Mattan, Baal’s priest, was the only 
other person slain. Her usurpation 
lasted 883-877 3B.c. As she loved 
blood, blood was her own end; hav- 
ing lived as her mother, as her 
mother she died, slain at her own 
walls amidst the hoofs of the horses 
(comp. Rev. xvi. 5, 6). 

Athens. Cap‘tal of Attica, the centre 
of Grecian refinement and phil >- 
sophy. Pail 
visited it in 
journeying 
from Macedo- 
nia, and stayed 
sometime(Acts 
xvii. 14, ete.; 
1 Thess. iii. 1). Four hills are within 
it: the Acropolis, N.E., a square rock 
150 feet high; W. of it is the ArEo- 
pacus [see]. S.W. is the Pnyx, or 
Assembly Hill. 8. of this is the 
Museum Hill. The Agora where 
Paul disputed was in the valley be- 
tween the four. The newsmongering 
taste of the people (Acts xvii. 21) is 
noticed by their great orator De- 
mosthenes, ‘‘ Ye go about the mar- 
ketplace asking, Is there any news?” 
Their pure atmosphere, open air 
life, and liberal institutions, stimu- 
lated liveliness of thought. Pausanias 
(i. 24, §3) confirms St. Paul’s remark 
on their religiousness even to super- 
stition: “the zeal devoted by the 
Athenians to the rites of the gods 
exceeds that cf all others.” [See 
Arar, AREopAGUS.] Dionysius the 
Areopagite convert of Paul was, ac- 
cording to tradition, the first bishop 
of an Atheniau church. Theseus’ tem- 
ple is the most perfect of the remain- 
ing monuments. The Parthenon or 
temple of Minerva, built of Pentelic 
marble, 228 feet long, 102 broad, 66 
high, with 8 Doric columns on each 
front aud 17 on each side, was the 
masterpiece of Athenian architecture. 
The colossal statue of Minerva Pro- 
machus, Phidias’ workmanship, was 
70 feet high, s> as to be seen tower- 
ing above 
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the Par- << 8 
thenon by & \ iis 
the mari- Yas 


ner in dyu- 
bling Cape 
Sunium. 
Lord Elgin 
deposited 
in the British Museum several of 
the finest sculptures. 

Ezra x. 28. 


FROM THE ELGIN MAKBLES. 


Literally, the being atone, after hav- 
ing been at variance. Tyrdale ex- 
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plains “One Mediator’? (1 Tim. ii. 
5): ‘fat o.e maker between God 
and man.” To make A. 1s to give or 
do that whereby alienation ceases 
and reconciliation ensues. ‘‘ Recon- 
ciliation’’ is the equivalent term 
given for the same Heb. word, kopher, 
in Dan. ix. 24, Lev. viii. 15, Ezek. 
xlv. 15, Im the N. T. A. V. once 
only ‘A.’ is used (Rom. v. 11): 
“by whom (Christ) we have re- 
ceived the A.”’ (katallage), where the 
reconciliation or A. must be on God’s 
part towards us, for it could not well 
be said, ‘‘ We have received the ré- 
conciliation on our part towards 
Him.’ Elsewhere the same Gr. is 
translated ‘‘ reconciliation ’’ (2 Cor. 
y. 18, 19). A kindred term express- 
ing a dijderent aspect of the same 
truth is ‘‘propitiation’’ (hilasmos) 
(1 John ii. 2), the verb of which is 
in Heb. ii. 17 translated “to make 
reconciliation.”’? Also “‘ ransom,” or 
payment jor redeeming a captive 
(Job xxxii. 24), kopher, ‘San A.,” 
Matt. xx. 23. Heb. ix. 12: Christ, 
“having obtained eternal redemp- 
tion for us”’ (lutrosis, the deliver- 
ance bought for us by His blood- 
shedding, the price: 1 Pet. i, 18). 
The verb kipper ’al, ‘to cover 
upon,’’ expresses the removing utter- 
ly out of sight the guilt of person or 
thing by a ransom, satisfaction, or 
substituted victim. The use of the 
word and the noun kopher, through- 
out the O. T., proves that, as applied ~ 
to the A. or reconciliation between 
God and man, it implies not merely 
what is man’s part in finding accept- 
ance with God, but, in the first in- 
stance, what God’s justice required 
on His part, and what His love pro- 
vided, to justify His entering into 
reconciliation with man. In Levy. i. 
4, iv. 26, v. 1, 16-18, xvi., and xvii. 11, 
the truth is established that the guilt 
is transferred from tlie sinful upon 
the innocent substitute, in order to 
make amends to violated justice, and 
to cover (atone: kipper’al) or put out 
of sight the guilt (comp. Mie. vii. 19 
end), and to save the sinner from 
the wages of sin which is death. On 
the great day of A. the highpriest 
made ‘‘A. for the sanctuary, the 
tabernacle, and the altar’’ also, as 
well as for the priests and all the 
people; but it was the people’s sin 
that defiled the places so as to make 
them unfit for the presenes of the Holy 
One. Unless the A. wac made ihe 
soul “bore its iniquity,” 7.e. was 
under the penalty of death. The ex- 
ceptions of A. made with fine flour 
by one not able to afford the animal 
sacrifice (Lev. v. 11), and by Aaron 
with incense ona sudden emergency 
(Num. xvi. 47), confirm the rule. The 
blood was the medium of A., because 
it had the life or sowl (nephesh) in it. 
The soul of the offered victim atoned 
for the soul of the sinful offerer. The 
guiltless blood was given by God to 
be shed to atone for the forfeited 
blood of the guilty. The innocent 
victim pays the penalty of the offerer’s 
sin, death (Rom. vi. 23). 

This A. was merely typicalin the O.T. 

~ sacrifices ; real in the one only N.T. 
sacrifice, Christ Jesus. Kaphar and 
kopher is in Gen. vi. 14, ‘Thou 
shalt pitch the ark with pitch,” 
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the instrument of covering the saved 
from the destroying fluod outside, as 
Jesus’ blood interposes between be- 
lievers and the flood of wrath that 
swallows up the lost. Jacob uses the 
same verb (Gen. xxxii. 20), ‘‘ I will 
appease Esau with the present,” 7.e., 
cover out of sight or turn away his 
wrath. The ‘‘mercy seat’’ whereat 
God meets man (being reconciled 
through the blood there sprinkled, 
and so man can meet God) is called 
kapporeth, i.e. the lid of the ark, 
covering the law inside, which is ful- 
filled in Messiah who is called by the 
corresponding Gr. term, hilasterion, 
“the propitiatory’’ or mercy seat, 
“whom God hath set forth to bea 
propitiatory through faith in His 
blood”’ (Rom. iii. 25). God Himself 
made a coat (singular in Heb.) of 
skin, and clothed Adam and his wife 
(Gen. iii. 21). The animal cannot 
have been slain for food, for animal 
food was not permitted to man till 
after the flood (Gen. ix. 3); nor for 
clothing, for the fleece would afford 
that, without the needless killing of 
the animal. It must have been for 
‘sacrifice, the institution of which is 
presumed in the preference given to 
Abel’s sacrifice, above Cain’s offering 
of firstfruits, in Gen. iv. Typically 
God taught that the clothing for the 
soul must be from the Victim whom 
God’s love provided to cover our 
guilt for ever out of sight (Ps. xxxii. 
L) (not kaphar, but kasah) (Rom. iv. 
17, Isa. lxi. 10), the same Heb. (la- 
bash) as in Gen. iii. 21, ‘ clothed.”’ 
The universal prevalence of propitiatory 
sacrifices over the heathen world im- 
plies a primitive revelation of the 
need of expiatory A., and of the in- 
efficacy of repentance alone to re- 
move guilt. This is the more re- 
Pe rabie in Hindostan, where it is 
considered criminal to take away the 
life of any animal. God’s righteous 
character and government interposed 
a barrier to sinful man’s pardon and 
reception into favour. The sinner’s 
mere desire for these blessings does 
not remove the barrier out of the 
way. Something needed to be done 
for him, not by him. It was for God, 
against whom man sinned, to appoint 
the means for removing the barrier. 
The sinless Jesus’ sacrifice for, and 
instead of, us sinners was the mean 
so appointed. The sinner has simply 
by faith to embrace the means. And 
as the means, the vicarious "A. by 
Christ, is of God, it must be effica- 
cious for salvation. Not that Jesus’ 
death induced God to love us; but 
because God loved us He gave Jesus 
to reconcile the claims of justice and 
mercy, “that uod might be just and 
at the same time the justifier of him 
that believeth in Jesus’’ (Rom. iii. 
26, 2 Cor. y. 18-21). Jesus is, it is 
true, not said in Scripture to recon- 
cile God to the sinner, because the 
reconciliation in the first instance 
emanated from God Himself. God 
reconciled us to Himself, i.e. restored 
us to His favour, by satisfying the 
claims of justice against us. Christ’s 
A. makes a change, not in God’s 
character as if God’s love was pro- 
duced by it, but in our position ju- 
dicially considered in the eye of the 
Divine law. Christ's sacrifice was 
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the provision of God’s love, not its 
moving cause (Rom. vili.32). Christ’s 
blood was the ransom paid at the 
expense of God Himself, to reconcile 
the exercise of mercy and justice, not 
as separate, but as the eternally har- 
monious attributes in the same God. 
God reconciles the world unto Him- 
self, in the first instance, by satisfy- 
ing His own just enmity against sin 
(Ps. vii. 11; Isa. xii. 1, comp. 1 Sam. 
xxix. 4; “reconcile himself unto his 
master,’’ not remove his own anger 
against his master, but his master’s 
anger against him). Men’s recon- 
ciliation to God by laying aside their 
enmity is the after consequence of 
their believing that He has laid aside 
His judicial enmity against their sin. 
Penal and vicarious satisfaction for 
our guilt to God’s law by Christ’s sa- 
crificial deathis taught Matt. xx. 28: 
“the Son of man came to give His 
life a ransom for (anti) many” (anti 
implies vicarious satisfaction in Matt. 
vy. 28, Mark x. 45). 1 Tim. ii. 6: 
“who gave Himself a transom for 
(antilutron, an equivalent payment in 
substitution for) all.’’ Eph. v. 25; 
1 Pet. ii. 24, iii. 13: “the Just for 
the unjust. . . suffered forus.’’? John 
i. 29: “the Lamb of God taketh 
away the sin of the world.”’ 1 Cor. 
v.7, 1 Pet.i.19, John x.15, Rom. 
iv. 25: “He was delivered on ac- 
count of (dia) our offences, and 
raised again for the sake of (dia) our 
justification.” (Rev. i. 5; Heb. ix. 
13, 14.) Conscience feels instinct- 
ively the penal claims of violated 
Divine justice, and can only find 
peace when by faith it has realized 
that those claims have been fully 
met by our sacrificed Substitute 
(Heb. ix. 9, x. 1, 2, 2%; 1 Pet. iii. 21). 
The conscience reflects the law and 
will of God, though that law con- 
demns the man. 


Opponents of the doctrine of vicarious 


A. say, ‘it exhibits God as less will- 
ing to forgive than His creatures are 
bound to be;”’ but man’s justice, 
which is the faint reflex of God’s, 
binds the judge, however lamenting 
the painful duty, to sentence the 
criminal to death as a satisfaction to 
outraged law. Also, “‘as taking de- 
light in executing vengeance on 
sin, or yielding to the extremity of 
suffering what He withheld on con- 
siderations of mercy.’ But the 
claim of God’s righteousness is not 
pressed apart from that of God's 
love; both move in beautiful unity; 
the A.is at once the brightest exhibi- 
tion of His love and of His justice; it 
does not render God merciful, but 
opens a channel whereby love can flow 
in perfect harmony with His right- 
eous law, yea ‘‘maguifying the law 
and making it honourable” (Isa. xli. 
21). At the same time it is a true 
remark of Macd nell (Donellan Lec- 
tures): ‘‘Christ’s work of redemp- 
tion springs from an intimate rela- 
tionship to those whom He redeems. 
It is not only because He su‘fers 
what they ought to have suilered that 
mercy becomes possible; but because 
He who suffered bore some mys- 
terious relation to the spirits of those 
for whom He suffered; so that every 
pang He felt, and every act He did, 
vibrated to the extremities of that 
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body of which He is the head, and 
placed not their acts, but the actors, 
themselves, in a new relation to the 
Divine government and to the fount- 
ain of holiness and life.’ It is only 
as Representative Head of humanity, 
that the Son of man, the second 
Adam, made full and adequate satis- 
faction for the whole race whose 
nature He took. He died sufficiently 
for all men; efficiently for the elect 
alone (Heb. i1. 9-15, 1 John ii. 2, 
Acts xx. 28, 2 Pet. ii.1, 1 Tim. iv. 10). 
Anything short of an adeyuate satis- 
faction would be so far anabatement 
of Divine justice; and if part of the 
sin might be forgiven without the 
satisfaction, why not all? If God 
can dispense with the claims of justice 
in part, He can as well do it alto- 
gether. A partial satisfaction would 
be almost m pre dishonouring to God’s 
righteousness than a gratuitous for- 
giveness without. any satisfaction 
whatever.. With God alone it rested 
to determine what is adequate satis- 
faction, and how it is to become 
available to each man, without injury 
to the cause of righteousness. God 
has determined it, that in Christ’s 
infinite dignity of person and holi- 
ness above that of any creature, there 
is’ ensured the adequateness of the 
satisfaction, made by His obedience 
and suffering, to meet the claims of 
justice against those whose nature He 
voluntarily assemed; nay more, to 
set forth God’s glory more brightly 
than ever; also God has revealed 
that by believing the sinner becomes 
one with the Redeenter, and so 
rightly shares in the redemption 
wrought by Him the Head of the 
redeemed. No motive has ever been 
found so powerful as the sinner’s 
realization of the A., to create love 
in the human heart, constraining the 
accepted believer henceforth to shun 
all sm and press after all holiness in 
order to please God, who first loved 
him (Rom. viii. 1-3; 2 Cor. v. 14, 15; 
1 John iv. 19). 


Atonement, Day of: Yom hakkip- 


purim, Heb.: “the day of propitia- 
tion”’ or “‘expiation’’ (exrilasmus), 
Gr. Acts xxvii. 9, ‘‘the fast,’’ the 
great day of national humiliation, 
the only one enjoined inthe law. For 
the mode of observance comp. Lev. 
xvi. 8-10, which sets forth the general 
ceremonial, 11-34 details; Num. 
xxix. 7-11, the special victims; Lev. 
xxiii. 26-32, how the people were to 
act. The day was the 10th of Tisri 
(the seventh month), from the even- 
ing of the 9th tothat of the 10th, five 
days before the feast of tabernacles. 
For this latter feast implied rest in 
Israel’s inheritance ; and before rest 
can be realized atonement must pre- 
cede. It was kept as a sabbath; 
but not, as other sabbaths, with 
joy, but with affliction of themselves, 
as the day on which the nation’s 
collective sin was brought to remem- 
brance. The mode of affliction was 
not prescribed, but all work was for- 
bidden on pain of cutting off from 
the Lord’s congregation. For the 
one work of atonement by the high- 
priest was to be the all absorbing 
thought; just as in the case of the 
work of the great Antitype (John vi. 
28, 29). Only this once in the year was 
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the highpriest to enter the holiest. 
Having bathed, and dressed, not in 
his robes “‘for glory and beauty’’ 
(Exod. xxviii.), but in the white linen 
garments symbolising the holiness 
required for admission into God’s 
peesence (Heb. xii. 14), he brought 
a bullock fora siu offering, and a ram 
for a burnt offering, at his own cost, 
to oer for himself and his priestiy 
family ; and t.vo gouts for a sin o‘fer- 
ing, and a ram for a burnt offering, at 
the public cost, to offer for the people. 
Then he presented the two goats 
before the Lord at the tabernacle 
door, and cast lots upon them, imply- 
ing that Christ’s sacrifice was ‘‘ by 
the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God’’ (Acts ii. 23, iv. 
23); on one was written ‘‘ For Je- 
hovah;’’ onthe other ‘‘ For Azazel.”’ 
Next he slew the bullock as a sin 
offering for himself and his family. 
Taking a censer with burning coals 
from the brazen altar, and applying 
a handful of incense, he entered the 
holiest, wher2 the mercy seat became 
enveloped in the cloud of s.noke from 
the incense. Then he took of the 
bullock’s blood (zoing out probably 
for it, and comiag in again) and 
sprinkled it with his finger upon the 
mercy seat: not on the top, but on 
its front, then seven times before the 
mercy seat, upon the ground in front 
of it; “‘eastward’’ (Lev. xvi. 14) 
means the side of the ark towards the 
veil. The cloud of incense “‘ covering 
the mercy seat upon the testimony, 
lest. he should die,’’ typifies Christ’s 
merits incensing our prayers, so as to 
make them a sweet smelling savour 
to God (Rev. vii. 3, 4). His meri- 
torious obedience makes His atoning 
blood acceptable, so that the sinner 
dies not in the presence of Him who 
would otherwise be a “ consuming 
fire.’’ The goat “for Jehovah’’ was 
then slain, and its blood sprinkled 
as the bullock’s. Going out from 
the holiest, the highpriest purified, 
by sprinkling seven times with the 
bullock’s and the goat’s blood, the 
holy place and the golden altar; and 
then outside he poured the rest of 
the blood round the altar of burnt 
offering; the places defiled by the 
priest’s and the nation’s sins being 
thus made ceremonially and typically 
fit for the indwelling of God; comp. 
as to the Antitype Heb. ix. 22, 23. 
During this no ordinary priest was 
allowed to be in or about the sanct- 
uary (Lev. xvi. 16-20, Exod. xxx. 10); 
teaching that Messiah has a priest- 
hood exclusively His own, and that 
no work of layman or priest is to be 
addel to His complete work of atone- 
ment (Heb. vii. 24, ix. 1’, x. 12-18). 
Then the highpriest laid his hands 
upon the head of the goat “for 
Azazel,’’ confessing over it all the 
sins of the people. Next a man 
chosen for the purpose led it into 
the wilderness, ‘‘a land not inhab- 
ited,’’ and there let it loose. 

The two goats constitute one offering: 
the slain one typifying Jesus’ vicar- 
ious bearing of our sin’s penalty, 
death; the scapegoat the complete 
removal of our sin out of sight to 
where no witness will rise in judgment 
agaiust us. The life after death also 
points to our being dead with Christ 
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to sin and its penalty and power, and 
becoming alive unto God by union 
with Him in His resurrection life 
(Rom. vi. 5-11). In Lev. xvi. 10, 26, 
instead of ‘‘the goat for the scape- 
goat,’’ which is tautology, translate 
“the goat for complete sending 
away ’’ (from the Arabic root ’azal, 
“to remove completely’’). Comp. 
Ps. ciii. 12, Mice. vii. 19. 

Many think Azazel to be the devil, to 
whom, as the source of sin, ‘the 
entirely separate one,’’ the scape- 
goat, with its load of sin taken 
of from the congregation, was 
sent to the wilderness (the abode 
of evil spirits) to be given up to, 
as sin and the wicked shall be 
hereafter (Rev. xx. 14, 15; Matt. xxv. 
41; Luke xvi. 26): entirely separated 
from God. But both goats were “‘ pre- 
sented before Jehovah”’ as conse- 
crated to Him (ver. 7); and both 
alike in colour, height, and value, 
form but two parts of one complex 
act of atonement; the one alone 
could not in the nature of things 
have expressed the whole truth. The 
one “‘for Jehovah,’’ by its death, 
expresses Chirist’s life sacrificed in- 
stead of our forfeited lives; the 
“goat for complete sending away”’ 
expresses the blessed effect of that 
sacrifice, “‘as far as the E. is from 
the W. so far hath He removed our 
transgressions from us’’ (Ps, ciii. 12) ; 
the slain goat expresses ‘‘ Christ was 
delivered for our offences,’’ so that 
in believing union with Him we are 
dead to sin, and to the law as a con- 
demning power, and to death; the 
living goat expresses ‘Christ rose 
again for our justiiication”’ (Rom. iv. 
25), so that we live by union with 
His resurrection life, sin being utterly 
put away in proportion as that life 
works in us (John xiv. 19, Rom. vi., 
Col. iii.). Death and life are mar- 
vellously united alike in Christ and 
His people. Comp. the similar two- 
fold type, the slain bird and the bird 
let loose after having been dipped in 
the blood of the killed bird (Lev. 
xiv. 4-7). 


On the analogy between the high- 


priest’s entrance in his white gar- 
ments once a wear into the holiest, 
and the Antitype’s entvance into 
hea en once for all, wherein He so 
infinitely exceeds the type, inasmuch 
as He “ by that one offering hath for 
ever pertected them that are sanc- 
tided,” ‘‘ having obtained eternal re- 
demption for us,’’ so that ‘‘there is 
no more offering for sin’? (which 
condemns the notion of the Lord’s 
supper being a sacrifice), see Hob. 
ix. and x. He needed not, like the 
type, to atone first for Himself, for 
He had no sin. The veil was rent at 
His death, throwing open the holiest 
heaven continually to all believers 
through faith in His sacrifice; where- 
as the veil continued as much after 
the typical highpriest’s atonement 
as before it to preclude access to 
priests and people alike. 

As other offerings atoned typically for 
the sins of the individual, the nation’s 
sins as a whole congregation or 


church were expiated on the great |” 


day of atonement. As the passover 
was the na‘ion’s feast of joy, s» the 
day of atonement was its day of 
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penitent humiliation ; and the atone- 
ment was its indispensable prepara- 
tion for the joy that followed in the 
feast of tabernacles or ingathering 
of fruits. We can only ‘‘joy in God’”’ 
when “through our Lord Jesus 
Christ we have received the atone- 
ment’’ (Rom. vy. 1)). After the 
live goat was sent away, the high- 
priest returned into the holy place, 
bathed again, put on his usual official 
garments, and offered the two rams 
as burnt offerings, one for himself, 
the other for the people: the burnt 
offering after the atonement express- 
iig whole dedication of themselves 
to Jehovah. He also burnt upon the 
altar the fat of the two sin offerings, 
while their flesh was being burned 
outside the camp. The entire flesh of 
the burnt offering was burnt on the 
altar; but that of the sin offerings, 
which ordinarily was counted most 
holy and eaten (type of Christ our 
holy sin offering, Heb. ix. 14), could 
not in this case be eaten by the priest 
properly, as it had been offered for 
the priests as well as for the people, 
and was therefore taken and burnt 
outside (Lev. vi. 25-27). They who 
took away the flesh, and the man who 
had led away the living goat, had to 
bathe and to wash their clothes after- 
wards. The additional burnt offer- 
ings (Num. xxix. 7-11) were a young 
bullock, a ram, seven lambs, and a 
young goat. The successive steps 
in the whole were: the highpriest 
atoned (1) for himself and his family ; 
then, being purified himself, (2) for 
the sanctuary and all in it; then 
(3) for the altar of burnt offering 
outside; (4) for the whole people. 
The Yoma in the Mishna informs us 
that the highpriest on the day of 
atonement performed all the or- 
dinary duties, as lighting the lamps, 
offering the daily sacrifices and the 
incense; then bathed and put on the 
white linen garments and proceeded 
with the atonement rites. He went 
four times into the holiest (which 
are all regarded as the one “‘once”’ 
entering, Heb. ix. 7): (1) with the 
censer and incense; (2) with the 
bullock’s blood; (3) with the goat’s 
blood; (4) after offering the evening 
sacritice, to bring out the censer and 
plate which had held the incense; 
comp. Lev. xvi. 12, 14, 15. The lots 
were at first of boxwood, latterly of 
gold, put into an urn, into which he 
put both his hands and took outa 
lot in each, while the two goats stood 
before him, one on the right, the 
other on the left; the lot in each 
hand belonged to the corresponding 
position: when the lot ‘ for Azazel’ 
was in the right, it was a good omen. 
He then tied a tongue shaped piece 
of scarlet cloth on the scapegoat. 
The Gemara says the red cloth ought 
to turn white as a token of God’s 
acceptance of the atonement; which 
illustrates Isa. i. 18, ‘‘ Though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow.’’ No such change 
took place for 40 years before the 
destruction of Jerusalem; a singular 
testimony from Jewish authority to 
Messiah, as His ministry was pre- 
cisely 40 years before the destruction 
of the holy city; the type ceased 
when the Antitype came. 


ATROTH ( 63 ) AZEKAH 


city: the valley reaching up to the 
city gates will enable the citizens 
fleeing to escape to it. 

Azaliah. 2 Kings xxii. 3. 

Azaniah. Neh. x. 9. 

Azareel, AzaraEL. 1. Neh. xii. 86. 


Atroth. (Num. xxxii. 35.) City of 
Gad, named between Aroer and 
Jaazer. Shophan is appended to the 
name, and no comma should sepa- 
rate it from A., to distinguish it 
from the neighbouring Ataroth. 


Avvim (Deut. ii. 23). They had 
dwelt in Hazerim (“the villages,” or 
nomad encanpments, chatzerin.), 
even unto Azzah (Gaza), t.e. S.W. of 
Palestine, the S. part of the shephe- 


Attai. 1.1 Chron. ii. 35, 36. 2. 1 
Chron. xii. 11. 3. 2 Chron. xi. 20. 
Attalia. (Acts xiv. 25.) Whence Paul 
and Barnabas sailed, on returning 
from their missionary tour inland to 
Antioch. The city was founded by 
and named from Attalus Philadel- 
phus, king of Pergamus, as a port 
at the mouth of the river Catarrhac- 
tes, for the commerce of Egypt and 
Syria, as Troas was for that of the 
igean. Its modern name is Sa- 

talia. 

Augustus Cesar. The first Roman 
emperor, reigning at Christ’s birth 
(Luke ii. 1, ete.). 
His decree that 
all the world ff 
should be taxed, \ 
each going to 
his own city, WAS cow oF avavstus casAR. 
the divinely or- 

- dered (Mic. v. 2) occasion of Jesus 
birth taking place at Bethlehem. 
Born 63 B.c. Called also Octavius 
and Octavianus from his father, 
wno died whilst he was young. 
Educated by his great uncle 
Julius Cesar, triumvir with Antony 
and Lepidus. Dissension having 
arisen, Octavianus overcame Antony, 
and gained supreme power at the 
battle of Actium, 31 B.c. Saluted 
emperor (imperator, military com- 
mander in chief originally), and sur- 
named A., ‘‘ majestic.” Leaving the 
names and rights of the chief repub- 
lican officers unchanged, he united 
them all, one by one, in himself. 
Herod, who had been on Antony’s 
side, he not only pardoned, but even 
increased in power; Herod thereby 
became attached to his dynasty, and 
built him a temple of marble near 
the sources of the Jordan. A. died 
at Nola in Campania, in his 76th 
year, A.D. 14. Some time before his 
death he associated Tiberius with 
himself in the empire (Luke iii. 1). 

Ava, in Assyria; colonists thence re. 
peopled Samaria after the removal 
of the Israelites (2 Kings xvii. He 
Probably = Ivah (2 Kings xviii. 34 
The Assyrians according to their 
usual policy, having conquered Ivah, 
transplanted its inhabitants to Sa- 
maria, vacated by Israel’s deporta- 
tion. 

Aven=nothingness, vanity. (Amos 
i.5.) A plain in Syria, ‘‘the plain 
of A.,” i.e. idols threatened with 
depopulation, probably for idolatry. 
Probably the great plain of Lebanon, 
Coele-Syria (included in the Scrip- 
ture designation, “‘ Syria of Damas- 
eus’’), in which the idol temple of 
Baalbek or Heliopolis, the city. of 
the sun god Baal, stood. The Héb. 

in Amos i. 5 (seo marg.) and Josh, 

xi. 17, xii. 7, for this ‘‘plain” or 

“valley,” is Biqu'ah ; the very name 

it still retains, el Buka’a. A. is the 

contemptuous term appended to 
stigmatize its vanity, with all its 

idolatrous pomp, just as Hos. v. 8 

calls Bethel, where the idol calf was 

; set up, Bethaven. 

Avim, Avims, Avites. 1. Properly 


Axe. 


Azal. 


lah or lower hills of Judah (possibly 
having come thither from the south- 
ern desert). The Caplitorim out of 
Caphtor (i.e. the Philistines, Amos 
ix. 7) supplanted them ; andthe latter 
appear in the plain of Sharon, just N. 
ot the shephelah. Comp. the order 
of enumeration from S. to N. (Josh. 
xiii. 2, 3.) Gesenius interprets the 
name Avvim, ‘‘ruin.”’ <A trace of 
them may be in Avvim, a city of Ben- 
jamin (Josh. xviii. 28), whither they 
may have been driven when the 
took refuge in the hills of Bethel. 
The LXX. and Jerome identify them 
with the Hivites, in whose district 
was situated the Avvim city just 
mentioned. | Comp. Josh. ix. 7, 17 
with xviii. 22-27. 2. The people of 
Avva who were planted by Assyria 
in Samaria; their idols were Nibhaz 
and Tartak (2 Kings xvii. 31). 


Avith. The city of Hadad ben Bedad 


(Gen. xxxvi. 85, 1 Chron. i. 46), who 
smote Midian (the main body) in the 
field of Moab. This would be early 
in the time of Moab’s sojourn among 
a branch of the Midianites. Moab 
was allied to Midian in the Mosaic 
age (Num. xxii. 7), but in Gideon’s 
time Midian was destroyed. Hence 
Moses naturally records the fact. 


Awl. The boring of a slave’s ear 


with it was the token of his volun- 
teering perpetual service, when he 
might be free at the year of release 
(Exod. xxi. 6, Deut. xv. 17). So 
Messiah, volunteering to become 
God’s servant by taking man’s na- 
ture; “‘ Mine ears hast Thouopened”’ 
(Ps. xl. 6); Isa.1.5, ‘‘the Lord God 
hath opened Mine ear,” 7.e., bath 
made Me obediently attentive as a 
servant to his master. Heb. x. 5-10 
quotes it as LXX. renders it: “‘a 
body hast Thou prepared Me,’’ the 
strongest proof of willing obedience. 
The ear symbolises obedience. 

Heb. kardom, meaning sharp ; 
large, for felling trees (Jud. ix. 48, 
Jer. xlvi. 22); garzen, meaning cut- 
ting, as “hatchet” from 
“hack,” securis from seco; 
barzel, “iron ;” garzen some- 
times means the “adze.”’ The 
head was fastened to the 
handle by thongs, and so 
was liable to slip off (Deut. 
xix. 5, 2 Kings vi. 5). For 
“axe” in Isa. xliv..12 marg., 
Jer. x. 8, ma’atzad, others 
trans. a ‘‘ knife” or ‘‘chisel,” 
such as a carver of wood FOyitiAN 
idols would use. But A.V. is : 
good sense and good Heb.; the 
“axe”? is meant as the instrument to 
cut down the tree in the forest. 
Mappeetz (Jer. li. 20), ‘‘ battle axe,” 
a heavy mace or maul, whence Charles 
Martel was designated. Kasshil oc- 
curs only once, Ps. lxxiv. 6, a large 
axe. 


(Zech. xiv. 5.) The limit to 
which “the valley’ or cleft of the 
mount of Olives will extend, when 
Jehovah shall go forth to fight 
against those nations which shall 
have assailed Jerusalem. The Heb. 
name means adjoining, i.e. near the 


Azaz. 
Azaziah. 1. 1 Chron. xv. 21. 


2, 1 Chron. xii. 6. 3. Or Uzziel, 1 
Chron. xxv. 18,4, 4, 1 Chron. xxvii. 
22. 5. Ezrax. 41. 6. Neh. xii. 13. 


Azariah = whom Jehovah helps [see 


Uzziau], like in sense to Hleazar 
=whonm God (El) helps, and to 
Lazarus. 1. 1 Chron. ii. 8. 2. 
Son of Ahimaaz (1 Chron. vi. 9), 
succeeded Zadok his grandfather 
in the highpriesthood in Solomon’s 
reign, Ahimaaz having died before 
Zadok (1 Chron. vi. 10, the “he” 
refers to the Azariah in ver. 9). He 
officiated at the consecration of Solo- 
mon’s temple, and was the first 
highpriest that ministered init. 3. 
Isaiah’s contemporary, who with 
fourscore priests withstood so faith- 
fully king Uzziah when burning in- 
cense (2 Chron. xxvi. 17-20). 4. 
Grandson of the Azariah 2, high- 
priest under Abijah and Asa, as Am- 
ariah his son was in the days of Je- 
hoshaphat son of Asa. 5, A., son 
of Oded, also called simply Oded, a 
prophet along with Hanani; en- 
couraged Asa in his religious reform- 
ation (2 Chron. xy. 1-8). 6. Chief 
priest of the house of Zadok, in 
Hezekiah’s reign, who appointed 
chambers in the house of the Lord 
for storing the tithes and offerings, 
on which were dependert the at- 
tendance of the priests at the temple 
services (Neh. x. 35-39, xii. 27-30, 
44-47 ; 2 Chron. xxxi. 10-13). 7. 
1 Chron. vi. 18, Ezra vii. 1, 2 Kings 
xxv. 18. 8. Heb. name of ABED- 
NEGO [see] (Dan. i. 6-19, and iii.) ; 
of the seed‘royal of Judah; fulfill- 
ing the prophecy to Hezekiah (sa. 
xxxix. 5-7); famed for beauty, wis- 
dom, above all faithfulness unto 
death, and for his miraculous deli- 
verance from the furnace. 9. 2 
Chron. xxi. 2. 10. Several others: 
1 Chron. vi. 86=Ezra, 1 Chron. 
ix. 11; Neh. iii. 28, 24, viii. 7; 2 
Chron. xxix. 12, xxviii. 12; comp. 
Jer. xliii. 2, Neh. xii. 82, 38, 1 Chron. 
11.38, 89; A. whose name proves tbat 
the genealogy in 1 Chron. ii. 36-41 
was made in Hezekiah’s reign, for 
A. (ver. 38) appears from 2 Chron. 
Xxiil. 1, xxiv. 1, to have been captain 
when Joash was seven years old, 1.e. 
about one generation clder than Jo- 
ash. After A. in that genealogy ure 
six generations, ending with Elisha- 
ma; and from Joash to Hezekiah 
also six; therefore Elisbama was con- 
temporary with Hezekiah. Zabad in 
i Chron. 1.36, 87 (ccmp. xi. 41) was 
contemporary of David. 11. Uzziah, 
meaning much the sarne, the night 
of Jehovah (2 Kings xiv. 21, xv. 1-6). 
1 Chron. v. 8. 

Berk 
Chron, xxvii. 20. 8. 2 Chron. xxxi. 
13 


Azbuk. Neh. iii. 16. 
Azekah. From a root, “to till the 


ground.” A town of Judah, with 
dependent villages, in the shephelah, 
the low hills of Judah, near Shochoh 
(1 Sam. xvii. 1, Josh. xv. 25). For- 
tified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi, 9, 
Neh. xi. 80). Assailed by the king 


AZEL 


of Babylon (Jer. xxxiv.7). Ganneau 
fixes it at Ellar, half way between 
Jerusalem and Beit Jibrin; Conder 
at Deir el Aashek (the monastery of 
the lover), S. of Sorek valley, eight 
miles N. of Shochoh (Shuweikeh). 
A road leads to it from Elah valley. 
Azel. 1 Chron. viii. 37, 38; ix. 48, 


44. 

Azem: Ezem. Acity S. of Judah; 
afterwards allétted to Simeon (Josh. 
xv. 29, xix. 3). 


Azgad. Ezra ii. 12, viii.12; Neh. vii. 
175%. Jo: 
Aziel. Contracted from Jaaziel (1 


Chron. xy. 18, 20). 

Aziza. Ezra x. 27. 

Azmaveth. 1. 2 Sam. xxiii. 31, 1 
Chron. xi. 83. 2. 1 Chron. viii. 36, 
ix. 42, x1i. 8.. 3. 1 Chron. xii.8. 4. 
1 Chron. xxvii. 25. 5. A place in 
Benjamin (Ezra ii. 24). Beth- 
Azmaveth (Neh. vii. 28, xii. 29). 
The singers from it built villages 
round Jerusalem. 

Azmon. On the S. border of Pales- 
tine, near the torrent of Egypt, 
wady el Arish (Num. xxxiv. 4, 5; 
Josh. xv. 4). 

Aznoth-Tabor=the ears (earlike 
summits) of Tabor. Marking the 
boundary of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 24). 

Azor. Matt. i. 18, 14. 

Azriel=God my help. Like the Car- 
thaginian Hasdrubal= Baal his help. 
1. 1 Chron. v. 24, 2. 1 Chron. 
xxvii. 19. 3. Jer. xxxvi. 26. 

Azrikam. 1. 1 Chron. iii. 23. 2.1 
Chron. viii. 38. 3. 1 Chron. ix. 14. 
4. Governor of Ahaz’s house ; slain 
by Zichri, a mighty man of Ephraim 
(2 Chron. xxviii. 7). 

Azubah. 1.1 Chron.ii.18,19. 2. 
1 Kings xxii. 42. 

Azur: Azzur. 1. Jer. xxviii. 1. 
2. Ezek. xi. 1. 3. Neh. x. 17. 

Azzah. The right designation of the 
Philistine city (Deut. ii. 23, 1 Kings 
iv. 24, Jer. xxv. 20). Elsewhere less 
accurately read Gaza. 

Azzan. Num, xxxiv. 26. 


B 


Baal. The chief male deity, as Ash- 
- toreth is the chief goddess, of the 
Canaanites and Pheenicians. Baalim, 
the plural form, expresses the various 
aspects of B., as ditferent locahties 


Baal, 


viewed him. B. is also associated 
with Asueran [see], inaccurately 
translated ‘‘ THE GROVE” or 
“groves”? (Jud. iii. 7; 2 Chron. 
xxxili. 8, xxxiv.4; 2 Kings xxii. 5, 
6). B. means lord, in the sense 
owner, possessor ; but Adon means 
lord, master. The Heb. article dis- 
tinguishes the proper name B. from 
the common noun; Bel, the Baby- 
lonian idol (Isa. xlvi. 1), is akin. 
Midian and Moab, as early as Moses’ 
time, tempted Israel, by Balaam’s 
devilish counsel (Rev. ii. 14, Josh. 
xili. 22, Num. xxv. 18), to worship 


( 64 ) 


the phase of the deity called Baal- 
peor (Num. xxv.), from peor, 
““aperire hymenem virginewm,’’ an- 
swering to the Latin Priapus. Fear- 
ful licentiousness not only was sanc- 
tioned, but formed part of the wor- 
ship. A plague from Jehovah de- 
stroyed 24,000 Israelites in conse- 
quence, and was only stayed by the 
zeal of Phinehas. Mosessubsequently, 
when warning the people from this 
example, notices no circumstance of 
it but one, which, though in the ori- 
ginal narrative not stated, was infi- 
nitely the most important to advert 
to, but which none but spectators of 
the fact, perfectly acquainted with 
every individual concerned in it, 
could possibly feel the truth of. 
“Your eyes have seen what Jehovah 
did because of Baal-peor, for all the 
men that followed Baal-peorthe Lord 
thy God hath destroyed them from 
among you. But ye that did cleave 
unto the Lord your God are alive 
every one of you this day’’ (Deut. iv. 
3). For Moses to have used this 
argument was extremely natural; 
but if a forger had asserted this at 
hazard, and put it in Moses’ mouth, 
it seems very strange that it is the 
only circumstance he should forget 
to notice in the direct narrative, and 
the only one he should notice in his 
reference to it (Graves, Pentateuch, 
i. 4). B. worship prevailed much in 
Israel, except during Gideon’s judge- 
ship (hence called Jerubbaal, “* let B. 
plead”), up to Samuel’s time (Jud. 
ii. 10-13, vi. 26-32, viii. 33, x. 6-10). 
At Samuel’s reproof they put away 
this worship (1 Sam. vii. 4). Solomon 
brought back Ashtoreth worship to 
please his foreign wives. Ahab, king 
of Israel, under Jezebel’s infiu- 
ence (daughter of Ethbaal, priest 
of B. and king of Zidon), estab- 
lished the worship of B. and 
Asherah (‘the groves”’): 1 Kings 
xvi. 31-33, xviii. 19-22. Elijah suc- 
cessfully for a time resisted it. His 
influence and that of king Jehosha- 
phat produced its effect in the fol- 
lowing reign and that of Jehu. It 
was laid aside for Jeroboam’s calves, 
under Jehoram, Ahab’s son (2 Kings 
iii. 2), and under Jehu (x. 28); but 
for the most part prevailed until the 
Lord in vengeance removed the ten 
tribes from their land (2 Kings xvii. 
16). B.worship also in Judah found 
entrance under Ahaz (2 Chron. xxviii. 
2, 3), but was suppressed by Heze- 
kiah (2 Kings xviii. 4). Manasseh 
sought to bring Judah to the same 
state of B. worship as Israel had 
been under Ahab (2 Kings xxi. 3; 
comp. Mice. vi. 16). Josiah made a 
thorough eradication of it (2 Kings 
xxiii. 4-14). A remnant of it and an 
effort to combine idolatry with Jeho- 
vah worship still in part survived till 
the final purgation of all tendency to 
idols was effected by the severe dis- 
cipline of the Babylonian captivity 
(Zeph. i.4-6). The Heb. for “Sodom- 
ites’ (1 Kings xiv. 24, xv. 12, xxii. 
46; 2 Kings xxiii. 7) is quedeeshim, 
“those consecrated’’ to the vilest 
filthiness, which constituted part of 
the sacred worship! Flat roofs at 
Jerusalem were often used as altars 
(Jer. xxxii. 29). “ Standing images,” 
or possibly pillars or obelisks (mat- 


BAAL 


zebah) were his symbols (1 Kings xiv. 
23; 2 Kings xviii. 4, xxiii. 14; Mic. v. 
13). “Sun images” (hammanim, Isa. 
xvii. 8, xxvii. 9; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 4) 
““ were on high above the altars’’ of 
B. (Jer. xliii. 13); ‘‘the images of 
Bethshemesh,”’ literally “the pillars 
(obelisks) of the house of the sun.” 
At Tyre one title was Malquereth 
‘* King of the city.”” In a Maltese 
inscription, Melkart, lord of Tyre, is 
identitied with “‘ Hercules, the prince 
leader’’ of the Greeks; from melek 
“king,” and quereth “of the city.’” 
Tyre’s colonies (Carthage, etc.) 
honoured Melkart, the god of the 
mother city; the name appears in 
Hamilear. An inscription at Pal- 
myra names him B. Shemesh, owner 
of the sun. Philo says his title 
among the Pheenicians was Beel- 
samen (shamain), ‘owner of the 
heavens.”’ Plautus alsoin his Penu- 
lus calls him Bal-samen. Contrast 
Melchizedek’s . title for Jehovah, 
““ Possessor [Quoneh: not B.] of 
heaven and earth’’ (Gen. xiv. 19). 
High places were chosen for B. wor- 
ship, and human victims were some- 
times offered as burnt offerings (Jer. 
xix. 5). The worshippers wore pe- 
culiar vestments (2 Kings x. 22). 
They gashed themselves with knives 
at times to move his pity (1 Kings 
xviii. 26-28). The name appears in 
Asdrubal (help of B.), Hannibal 
(grace of B.), Adherbaal, Ethbaal. 
His generating, vivifying power is 
symbolised by the sun (2 Kings xxiii. 
5), as Ashtoreth is by the moon, 
Venus, and the heavenly hosts. 


Baat-BeritH. Worshipped at She- 


chem by Israel after Gideon’s death 
(Jud. viii. 88, ix. 4) = B. in cove- 
nant, viz. with his worshippers ; 
or perhaps a compromise, to com- 
bine B. with the “covenant” of 
Jehovah. 


Baat-Gap=B. the fortune bringer, the 


planet Jupiter (Isa. xv. 11 marg.) ; 
Gad” is the Babylonian god of 
fortune, Bel. The Arabs called it 
“the greater good fortune”; and 
“ Meni,”’ the planet Venus, answers 
to “‘the lesser good fortune.’’? The 
city (Josh. xi. 17) bears the same 
name. 


Baat-Hamon=the owner of a multi- 


tude, the sun god, and a city where 
Solomon had a vineyard with a mul- 
titude of vines. In mount Ephraim, 
not far N. of Samaria (comp. Isa, 
xxviii. 1, S. of Sol. visi. 11). 


BaaLHANAN=“ B. is gracious.’? Con- 


trast Johannes, ‘‘ Jehovah is gra- 
cious.”” 1, An early king of Edom 
(Gen. xxxvi. 38, 39), son of Achbor. 
2. David’s officer over his olives 
and sycamores in the shephelah (low 
plain). Of Gederah (Josh. xv. 36), 
or Bethgader (1 Chron. ii. 51). 


BAALZEBUB: BrEELZEBUB. Worshipped 


at Ekron; consulted by Ahaziah as. 
to his recovery, for which Jehovah 
by Elijah declared he should die (2 
Ringe i. 2, 8, 16). ‘‘ Lord of flies,” 
t.e., averter of the plague of flies, 
which often caused such ravages. 

seal found near Gaza by De Hass 
represents a human figure with four 
wings like those of a fly, in low re- 
lief, probably the god of Ekron. 


BEELZEBUL [see] was the Jewish — 


contemptuous term, by a slight alter- 


BAAL 
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BAASHA 


ation, for Beelzebub; 7.e., god of 
dunq. 

Baal: as applied to places. It some- 
times refers to B.’s worship there ; 
sometimes it means that the place 
possesses some attribute denoted by 
the other part of the compound. It 
is a Canaanite not Heb. term: ap- 
plied to the men of Jericho whilst 
Canaanites (Josh. xxiv. 11), “the 
men [baali, possessors, occupants] of 
Jericho.” Also “the men [baali, 
occupants} of Shechem,”’ the ancient 
city of the Hivi‘e Hamor (Jud. ix. 
2-51); the occupants of Keilah, 
bordering on heathendom (1 Sam. 
xxii. 11, 12); Uriah the Hittite; 
““lords of the heathen’’ (Isa. xvi. 8). 
So strong was Israelite orthodox 
feeling against the name, that they 
altered names in which it occurred: 
Jerubbaal into Jerubbesheth, Merib- 
baal into Mephibosheth: comp. Hos. 
i. 16. ‘“ At that day, saith Jeho- 
vah, thou shalt call Me Ishi, and 
shalt call Me no more Baali.’’ 
Though both express ‘‘my hus- 
band,’’ yet Baalt by being used for 

_ the images of B. whose name ought 
not to be taken up into the lips (Ps. 
xvi. 4), was to be renounced for the 
unambiguous Ishi. 

Baat. A town of Simeon (1 Chron. 
iv. 3838), identical with Baabatu 
Beer (Josh. xix. 8), z.e. B. of the 
well, holy well. Also called Ra- 
maTH Neces, “the heights (Ra- 
mith) of the 8.”’ (Negeb), a parched 
region (Josh. xix. 8). 

Baavan (the Canaanite designation) 
=KrrsatH JEARIM, or KirJata 
Baat, now Kuriat el Enab (Josh. 
xv. 9, 10, 11 (*‘ Mount B.’’), 60); 
supposed by many to be Emmaus. 
In 2 Sam. vi. 2 called Baate of 
Judah; Josh. xix. 3 Balah; 1 Chron. 
iv. 29 BLUHAR. 

Baatara. A town of Dan, enlarged 
by Solomon (1 Kings ix. 18, 2 Chron. 
viii. 6). 

Baat Gap. A Canaanite sanctuary of 
Baal, as ‘“ the lord of fortune.” The 
N.W. limit of Joshua’s victories, as 
Hamath was the N.E. limit (Josh. 
xi. 17, xii. 7, xiii. 5). ‘* Under mount 
Hermon, in the valley of Lebanon,” 
still retaining the Heb. name for 
“the valley,” el buka’a, between 
Lebanon and Antilebanon. Probably 
now Banias, at the fountain which 
is one of the Jordan's sources, for- 
merly a sanctuary of Pan. Baalbek 
(=the city of the sun) is situated 
too far N. at. the lowest declivity of 
Antilibanus to be identified with B. 

Baat Hazor=Baal’s village. A Ca- 
naanite idol sanctuiry on the borders 
of Ephraim and Benjamin. There 
Absalom had his sheep farm, and 

| invited all Wavid’s sons to feast at 
his sheepshearing, and killed Am- 
non (2 Sam. xiii. 23). 

 Baat Hermon: Jud. iii. 3, 1 Chron. 
v. 23 (translate “ B. Hermon, even 


Baana. 


name Baal substituting Beth Meon. 
Ezekiel (xxv. 9) calls it a city on 
Moab’s frontiers, and with Beth- 
jeshimoth and Kiriathaim, “the glory 
of the country.’ The reputed birth- 
place of Elisha. Jerome describes 
it as a very large village, nine miles 
from Heshbon. The famous Moab- 
ite stone of Dibon mentions that as 
Omri made Medeba a military centre 
for opposing Moab, so Mesha occu- 
pied Baal Meon as his centre for 
assailing Israel; ‘‘1 Mesha, son of 
Kamos (Chemosh), fortitied Baal 
Meon, and I besieged and took Kiria- 
thaim and Nebo,’’ etc. 


Baat Perazim = lord of breaches, 


where Jehovah broke forth on David’s 
enemies, the Philistines, as a breach 
(bursting forth) of waters (2 Sam. v. 
20, 1 Chron. xiv. 11). Comp. Isa. 
xxvill. 21, ‘‘mownt Perazim’’; once 
the idol Baal’s high place, henceforth 
it was to be noted for Jehovah's 
“Set tk forth on David’s idolatrous 
oes. 


Baa SHatisHa=lord of Shalisha (2 


Kings 1v. 42, 1 Sam. ix. 4). Not far 
trom Gilgal, Baith Sarisain the LXX. 
The Onomasticon makes it about 15 
Roman miles N. of Lydda (Diospolis). 
‘The ruin Sirisia exactly corresponds 
to this; the fellahin interchange 1 
and r often. It lies in the low dis- 
trict, where, as the Talmud says, the 
fruits ripen early. 


Baat Tamar=lord of a palm tree 


(Jud. xx. 33), near Gibeah of Ben- 
jamin. Deborah’s palm tree (Jud. iv. 
4) was between Ramah and Bethel, in 
this neighbourhood. The battle at 
Baal Tamar was prior to her time, 
1406 B.c. 


Baat ZepuHon. In Egypt, where Israel 


encamped before Pharaoh over- 
took them at the Red Sea (Ezek. 
xiv. 2,9; Num. xxxiii. 7), W. of the 
gulf of Suez, below its head. Mig- 
dol and Baal Zephon were opposite 
one another, Baal Zephon being be- 
hind Pihahiro h in relation to the 
Israelites. Gesenius explains the 
name = sacred to Typhon; others 
from the root tzaphah, ‘‘to watch”’ 
=‘‘ watchtower,’? as Migdol also 
means ‘‘ tower.”’ 


Baalis. King of the children of Am- 


mon, at the time of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
destruction of Jerusalem. He hired 
Ishmael to slay Gedaliah, who was 
appointed by the king of Babylon 
governor over the cit.es of Judah 
(Jer. xl. 14). 

1. 1 Kingsiv.12. 2. Neh. 


iii. 4. 


Baanah. 1. Son of Rimmon, a Ben- 


jamite. With his brother Rechab, 

e murdered Ishbosheth ; they were 
slain in turn by David, their hands 
and feet cut off, and their bodies 
hung over the pool at Hebron (2 
Sam. iv. 2-9). 2. 2 Sam. xxiii. 29, 
1 Chron. xi. 30. 3. 1 Kingsiv.16. 4, 
Ezra ii. 2; Neh. vii. 7, x. 27. 


Senir, even mount Hermon’’). The 
mountain had three names (Deut. 
iii. 9) ; B. H. was probably one used 
among the Phoenician worshippers of 
Baal,whose sanctuary Baat Gap[see] 
was at the base of the mountain. 


Baara. 1 Chron. viii. 8. 

Baaseiah. 1 Chron. vi. 40. 

Baasha. Son of Ahijah, of Issachar, 
first of the second dynasty of kings 
of the ten tribes’ northern kingdom, 
which supplanted J eroboam’s dynasty 
(1 Kings xv. 27). Gesenius explains the 


- Baan Meon=owner of an _habita- 
: tion. Reuben in occupying it along 
with Nebo (Num. xxxii. 38) changed 
the names, probably for the idol 


name=wicked: others from ba’ah, 
“he who seeks;”’ sha’ah, “he who 
lays waste.’ Though the instru- 


ment of God’s vengeance on the seed 
of Jeroboam who both ‘sinned and 
made Israel to sin,’’ “leaving not to 
Jeroboam any that breathed,’’ he 
walkedinthesamesinful way. There- 
fore the word of Jehovah came to 
Jehu son of Hanani: ‘‘ Forasmuch 
as I exalted thee out of the dust 
[which implies that he was of low 
origin}, and made thee prince over 
My people Israel; and thou hast 
walked in the way of Jeroboam, and 
hast made My people Israel to sin 
. . » Behold, I will take away the 
posterity of B. and his house. . him 
that dieth of B. in the city shall 
the dogs eat; and him that dieth of 
his in the fields shall the fowls of the 
air eat’’ (1 Kings xvi. 1-4, 7, 8-14). 
As he conspired against king Nadab, 
son of Jeroboam, who was besieging 
the Philistine town of Gibbethon, 
and slew all Jeroboam’s seed, so 
Zimri, a servant, conspired against 
B.’s son, Elah, and slew all B.’s 
house, “leaving him not one of his 
kinsfolk or of his friends.’’ Retri- 
butioninkind. God did not the less 
punish B. ‘‘ because he killed Na- 
dab,’”’ though in his killmg Nadab 
he was uncunsciously fulfilling God’s 
purpose; the motive is what God 
looks to, and B.’s motive was cruel 
selfish ambition, reckless of blood- 
shed if only it furthered his end. 
His clief act in his reign was ‘‘he 
built Ramah, that he might not suffer 
any to go out or come m to Asa, 
king of Judah”? (1 Kings xv. 17). 
It might seem strange that Judah, 
so much weaker numerically, should 
not have kept Ramah, as a fortress 
to guard against invasion by Israel, 
numerically the stronger state. In- 
stead, the people of Judah took away 
the stones and timber of Ramah to 
build Geba of Benjamin and Miz- 
pah. An incidental notice explains 
it (L Kings xii. 26): ‘‘Jeroboam said 
in his heart, Now shall the kingdom 
return to the house of David if 
this people go up to do sacrifice in 
the house of Jehovah at Jerusalem.” 
Further, in 2 Chron. xi. 18-17 we 
read, ‘the priests and Levites in all 
Israel resorted to Rehoboam out of 
all their coasts. For the Levites left 
their suburbs and their possession, 
and came to Judah and Jerusalem: 
for Jeroboam and his sons had cast 
them off from executing the priest’s 
office unto the Lord. . . And after 
them out of all the tribes of Israel 
such as set their hearts to seek the 
Lord God of Israel came to Jeru- 
salem, to sacrifice unto the Lord God 
of their fathers. So they strength- 
ened the kingdom of Judah, and 
made Rehoboam the son of Solomon 
strong.’ Israel’s king B. was natu- 
rally anxious to stop this continuous 
drain of the best out of the northern 
kingdom, and reared Ramah, which 
commanded the N. road from Jeru- 
salem, into a fortress for the purpose. 
Judah’s king was equally anxious: 
to remove this obstacle put to the 
influx from Israel of those God fear- 
ing men, who would so materially 
strengthen his kingdom The happy 
dovetailing of the incidental Serip- 
ture notices just mentioned into this 
solution of the difficulty is a proof 
of the truth of the see es B. 
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reigned 24 years, and had the beauti- 


ful city Tirzah for his capital. (S. 
of Sol. vi. 4.) 
Babel, Babylon. JBabel (Heb.) 


means Babylon; so that ‘‘ the tower”’ 
should be designated ‘‘the tower of 
B.” Capital of the country Shinar 
(Genesis), Chaldza (later Scriptures). 
The name as given by Nimrod (Gen. 
x. 10), the founder, means (Bab-il), 
“the gate of the god Il,” or simply 
“of God.’ Afterwards the name 
was attached 1o it in another sense 
(Providence having ordered it so 
that a name should be given origin- 
ally, susceptible of another sense, 
signifying the subsequent Divine 
judgment), Gen. xi. 9; babel from 
ee “to confound;” “because the 
Lord did there confound the language 
of all the earth,”’ in order to counter- 
act their attempt by a central city 
and tower to deteat God's purpose of 
the several tribes of mankind being 
“ scattered abroad upon the face of 
the whole earth,” and to constrain 
them, as no longer ‘understanding 
one another’s speech,’”’ to disperse. 
The Talmud says, the site of the 
tower of B. is Borsippa, the Birs 
Nimrud, 74 miles from Hillah, and 11 
from the northern ruins of Babylon. 
The French expedition found at 
Borsippa a clay cake, dated the 30th 
day of the 6th month of the 16th year 
of Nabonid. Borsippa (the Tongue 
Tower) was a suburb of Babylon, 
when the old B. was restricted to the 
northern ruins. Nebuchadnezzar in- 
cluded it in the great circumvallation 
of 480 stadia. When the outer wall 
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was destroyed by Darius Borsippa be- 
cameindependent of Babylon. Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s temple or tower of Nebo 
stood on the basement of the old 
tower of B. He says in the inscrip- 
tion, ‘the house of the earth’s base 
{the basement substructure], the most 
ancient monument of Babylon I built 
and finished; I exalted its head with 
bricks covered with copper . . . the 
house of the seven lights [the seven 
planets]; a former king 42 ages ago 
built, but did not complete its head. 
Since a remote time people had 
abandoned it, without order express- 
ing their words ; the earthquake and 
thunder had split and dispersed its 
sundried clay.” The substructure 
had a temple sacred to Sin, god 
of the mouth (Oppert). The sub- 
structure is 600 Babylonian ft. 
broad, 75 high; on it Nebuchadnezzar 
built seven other stages. God had 
intimated His will that “the earth 
should be divided,” the several 
tribes taking different routes, in the 
days of Peleg (=division), born 100 

ears after the flood (Gen. x. 25, 32; 
Deut. xxxii. 8). Another object the 
B. builders sought was to ‘‘make 
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themselves a name’’; self relying 
pride setting up its own will against 
the will of God, and dreaming of 
ability to defeat God’s purpose, was 
theirsnare. Also their ‘‘tower, whose 
top [pointed towards, or else reach- 
ed} unto heaven,’’ was designed as 
a self deifying, God defying boast. 
Comp. Isa. xiv. 13; God alone has 
the right to ‘‘ make Himself a name”’ 
(Isa. lxiii. 12,14; Jer. xxxii.20). They 
desired to establish a grand central 
point of unity. They tacitly acknow- 
ledge they have lost the inward 
spiritual bond of unity, love to God 
uniting them in love to one another. 
They will make up for it by an out- 
ward forced unity; the true unity 
by loving obedience to God they 
might have had, though dispersed. 
Their tower towards heaven may 
have marked its religious dedication 
to the heavens (sabeanism, worship 
of the saba, the hosts of heaven), 
the first era in idolatry; as also the 
first effort after that universal united 
empire on earth which is to be re- 
alized: not by man’s ambition, but 
by the manifestation of Messiah, 
whose right the kingdom is (Ezek. 
xxi. 27). ‘*The Lord came down to 
see the city and the tower, which 
the children of men builded,’’ 7.e. 
(in condescension to human lan- 
guage), Jehovah took judicial cogni- 
sance of their act: their “go to, let 
us,” etc. (ver. 8, 4), Jehovah with 
stern irony meets with His ‘ Go to, 
let us,” ete. 


The cause of the division of languages 


lies in an operation wrought upon 
the human mind, by which the 
original unity of feeling, thought, 
and will was broken up. The one 
primitive language is now lost, dis- 
persed amidst tle various tongues 
which have severally appropriated its 
fragments, about to rise again with 
reunited parts in a new and heavenly 
form when Jehovah will “turn to 
the people a pure language, that they 
may all call upon the name of Jeho- 
vah, to serve Him with one consent”’ 
(Zeph. iii. 9). ‘‘ And the Lord shall 
be king over all the earth; in that 
day shall there be one Lord, and 
His name one” (Zech. xiv. 9). The 
fact that the Bible names in Gen. 
ix. are Heb. does not prove it the 
primitive tongue, for with the change 
of language the traditional names 
were adapted to the existing dialect, 
without any sacrifice of truth. The 
earnest of the coming restoration 
was given in the gift of tongues at 
pentecost, when the apostles spake 
with other tongues, so that “ devout 
men out of every nation under 
heaven” heard them speak in their 
own tongues “the wonderful works 
of God.” The confusion of tongues 
was not at random, but a systematic 
distribution of languages for the 
purpose of a systematic distribution 
of man in emigration. The disper- 
sion was orderly, the differences of 
tongue corresponding to the differ- 
ences of race: as Gen. x. 5, 20, 31, 
‘By these were . . . the Gentiles 
divided in their lands, every one after 
his tongue, after their families in 
their nations.”’ 

Genesis (x. 8-10) represents 
Nimrod as theson of Cush (Ethiopia), 
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and that ‘‘the beginning of his king- 
dom, was B. (Babylon)’’ Bunsen 
held that there were no Cushites out. 
of Africa, and that an “ Asiatic Cush 
existed only in the imagination of 
biblical interpreters,’ and was ‘‘ the 
child of their despair.’ But the 
earliest Babylonian monuments show 
that the primitive Babylonians whose 
structures by Nebuchadnezzar’s time 
were in ruins, had a vocabulary 
undoubtedly Cushite or Ethiopian, 
analogous to the Galla tongue in 
Abyssinia. Sir H. Rawlinson was 
able to decipher the inscriptions 
chiefly by the help of the Galla. 
(Abyssinian) and Mahra (S. Arabian) 
dialects. The system of writing re- 
sembled the Egyptian, being pictorial 
and symbolic, often both using the 
same symbols. Several words of the 
Babylonians and their kinsmen the 
Susianians are identical with ancient. 
Egyptian or Ethiopie roots: thus, 
hyk or hak, found in the Egyptian 
name hyksos or shepherd kings, ap- 
pears in Babylonian and Susianian 
names as khak. Turkhak is common 
to the royal lists of Susiana and 
Ethiopia, as Nimrod appears in those 
of both Babylon and Egypt. As. 
Ra was the Egyptian sungod, so 
was Ra the Cushite name of the 
supreme god of the Babylonians. 
Traces appear in the Babylonian in- 
scriptions of all the four great 
dialects, Hamitic, Semitic, Aryan, 
and Turanian, which show that here 
the original one language existed be- 
fore the confusion of tongues. The 
Babylonian and Assyrian traditions 
ant to an early connection between 
thiopia, S. Arabia, and the cities 
on the lower Euphrates near its 
mouth. <A first Cushite empire 
(Lenormant quoted by G. Rawlin- 
son) ruled in Babylonia centuries. 
before the earliest Semitic empire 
arose. Chedorlaomer (or Lagomer, 
an idol), king of Elam, is represented 
in Gen. xiv. as leader of the other 
kings including the king of Shinar 
(Babylonia). Now Assyrian cunei- 
form inscriptions show that Elam 
(Elymais or Susiana, between Baby- 
lonia and Persia) maintained its in- 
dependence through the whole As- 
syrian period, and that at a date 
earlier than that commonly assigned 
to Abraham (2286 B.c.) an Elamite 
king plundered Babylonia. About. 
this date a Babylonian king is desig- 
nated in the inscriptions “ravager 
of Syria.”’ Originally “the gate of 
the god’s’’ temple, whereat justice 
used to be ministered, B. or Babylon 
was secondary in importance at first. 
to the other cities, Erech, Ur, and 
Ellasar. The earliest seat of the 
Chaldzeans’ power was close on the 
Persian gulf; as Berosus, their his- 
torian, intimates by attributing their 
civilization to Oannes the fish god, 
“‘who brought it out of the sea.’’ 
Naturally the rich alluvial soil near 
the mouth of great rivers would be 
the first occupied. Thence they went 
higher up the river, and finally fixed 
at Babylon, 300 miles above the Per- 
sian gulf, and 200 above the junction 
of the Tigris with the Euphrates. . 
So ex- 
tensive was it that those in the centre 
knew not when the extremities were © 
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captured (Jer. li. 31). Herodotus 
gives the circumference as 60 miles, 
the whole forming a quadrangle, of 
which each side was 15. M. Oppert 
confirms this by examinations on the 
spot, which show an area within the 
wall of 200 square miles. The arable 
and pasture land within was enough 
to supply all its inhabitants’ require- 
ments. The population has been con- 
jectured at 1,200,000. The wall was 
pierced with 100 gates of brass, 25 on 
each side (Isa. xlv. 2). The breadth 
and height of the walls (the latter 
almost as great as that of the dome 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral; 350 ft. 
high, 87 broad) are alluded to in Jer. 
li. 58, 53. A deep wide moat of 
water surrounded the wall, the 30 
lower courses of bricks were wattled 
with reeds, and the whole cemented 
with hot asphalte from Is (Hit), The 
streets crossed at right angles, the 
cross streets to the Euphrates being 
closed at the river end by brazen 
gates. The temple of Belus was a 
kind of pyramid, of eight square 
towers, one above the other, the 
basement tower being 200 yards each 
way, and a winding ascent round 
the tower leading to the summit, on 
which was a chapel sacred to the 
god but containing nostatue. (Does 
not this favour the view that the 
words ‘‘ whose top .. . unto heaven”’ 
mean that it was dedicated to the 
visible heavens, to which it pointed, 
and of which therefore it needed no 
symbol or image?) ‘The “hanging 
gardeus”’ were a square of 400 ft. 
each way, which rose in terraces, the 
topmost being planted with large 
trees. Sothe monuments of Nineveh 
speak of the mounds of the palaces 
being planted with rows of fir trees. 
Comp. Nah. ii. 3, “the fir trees shall 
be terribly shaken.’’ Oppert thinks 
that the lesser measurement of the 
interior of Babylon given by Strabo, 
Ctesias, etc., is due to their giving 
the measurement of Herodotus’ 
inner wall, which alone remained in 
their day; Herodotus speaks of the 
outer wall which could be traced in 
his time. Movable platforms of 
wood, stretching from stone pier to 
stone pier, formed a bridge uniting 
the two parts of the city. Ctesias 
says there were 250 towers on the 
walls to guard the weakest parts, 
In the midst of each half of the city 
were fortifications, in one the palace, 
in the other the temple, of Belus. 
On the W. of the city was an artificial 
lake, into which the river was turned 
during the erection of the bridge; 
when the river was brought back the 
lake as a marsh defended the city. 
Herodotus says the Greeks learned 
from B. the pole, the sundial, and 
the division of the day into twelve 
arts. The first eclipse on record, a 
unar one, was accurately observed at 
B., March 19th, 721 B.c. Ptolemy 
has preserved an account of lunar 
eclipses as far back as this date. 
Numerous canals intersected the 
country for drainage and irrigation. 
Ps. exxxvii. 1, ‘‘ By the waters of 
Babylon . . . we hanged our harps 
upon the willows in the midst there- 
of.” The largest, the royal canal, 
navigable to merchant vessels, con- 
nected the Euphrates and Tigris. 


SITES AND PRESENT STATE. Five miles 
above Hillah, on the left bank of the 
Euphrates, enormous mounds mark 
the site of the capital of S. Babylonia. 
The principal are three of unbaked 
brickwork; Babil, the Kasr or palace, 
and a high mound now surmounted 
by the tomb of Amram ibn Alb; 
two parallel lines of rampart, on the 
E. and parallel to the river, and en- 
closing between them and it the 
chief ruins; lower lines immediately 
on the river (which runs from N. to 
S.) and W. of the ruins, also a line 
on the N.; a separate heap in a long 
valley (perhaps the river’s ancient 
bed); two lines of rampart meeting 
ata right angle, and forming with the 
river a triangle enclosing all the ruins 
except Babil. On the W. or right 
bank of the river the remains are few. 
Opposite the Amram mound there isa 
kind of enclosed building. Scattered 
mounds of the same date with the 
general mass upon the river exist 
throughout the region. The Birs 
Numrud (by G. Smith regarded as 
the tower of B.) six miles S.W. of 
Hillah, and six from the Euphrates, 
is the most remarkable, 1534 ft. 
high and 2000 round the base; sur- 
mounted by a tower. It is rent in 
two nearly the whole way down, and 
bears traces of fire. G. Smith reads 
an Assyrian fragment of writing in 
columns to the effect that “‘ wicked- 
ness of men caused the gods to over- 
throw B.; what they built in the day 
the god overthrew in the night; in 
his anger he scattered them abroad; 
their counsel was confused.”’ Sir H. 
Rawlinson found by excavation the 
tower consisted of seven stages of 
brickwork on an earthen platform 
three feet high, each stage of a 
different colour. The temple was 
devoted to the seven planets: the 
first stage, an exact square, was 272 
ft. each way, and 26 high, the 
bricks black with bitumen, probably 
devoted to Saturn; the second stage 
230 square, 26 high, orange bricks, 
devoted probably to Jupiter; the 
third, 188 square by 26 high, red 
bricks, probably devoted to Mars; 
the fourth, 146 square by 15 high, 
probably plated with gold and de- 
voted to the sun; the fifth, guessed 
to be 104 square; the sixth 62; the 
seventh 20; but these three, probably 
dedicated to Venus, Mercury, and 
the Moon, are too ruinous for mea- 
surement. ‘lhe whole was probably 
156 high. The slope with the grand 
entrance faced N.E. ; the steeper was 
S.W. It was called “the temple of 
the seven spheres.’ It is thought 
from the inscriptions to mark the 
site of Borsippa, beyond the bounds 
of B. The palace of Nebuchadnezzar, 
E. of the river Sippara, the ancient 
course of the Euphrates, and that of 
Neriglissar on the W. of the river, 
are still distinguishable. The Shebil 
canal anciently interposed between 
the Kasr and Babil. Babil is pro- 
bably the ancient temple of Belus; 
140 feet high, flat at the top, 200 
yards long, 140 broad (the temple 
towers of lower Babylonia had all 
this oblong shape). It was originally 
coated with fine burnt brick; all 
the inscribed bricks bear the name of 
Nebuchadnezzar, who rebuilt it. The 
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shrine, altars, and priests’ houses 
were at the foot within a sacred en- 
closure. Kasr is Nebuchadnezzar’s 
great palace, a square of 700 yards 
each way. The pale yellow burnt 
bricks are stamped with Nebuchad- 
nezzar’sname and titles; ‘‘ Nebuchad- 
nezzar, son of Nabopolassar, king of 
B.”’ The enamelled bricks found 
bear traces of figures, confirming 
Ctesias’ statement that the walls 
represented hunting scenes in bright 
colours. The Anan mound is the 
ancient palace, as old as B. itself; its 
bricks containing the names of kings 
before Nebuchadnezzar; that king 
mentions it in his inscriptions. The 
separate heaps close upon and W. of 
the river’s ancient bed answer to the 
lesser palace, connected with the 
greater by a bridge across and a 
tunnel beneath the river (Ctesias). 
A mound in the middle of the uncient 
channel marks the site of the piers of 
the bridge. The inscription of the 
bricks with Neriglissar’s name marks 
him as the founder of the lesser 
palace. The two lines of rampart 
parallel to the river are probably 
embankments of the great reservoir 
mentioned by Nebuchadnezzar in the 
monuments, and lying E. of his 
palace. With only ‘‘ brick for stone,’” 
and at first only ‘‘ slime for mortar,’” 
the Babylonians by the forced labour 
of multitudes erected monuments of 
genius so vast as to be still among the 
wonders of the world. 
For the last 8000 years the 
world has owed its progress mainly 
to the Semitic and the Indo Euro- 
pean races. But originally the 
Hamitie races (Egypt and B.), now 
so depressed, took the lead in arts, 
sciences, and power. The first steps 
in alphabetical writing, sculpture, 
painting, astronomy, bistory, naviga- 
tion, agriculture, weaving, were taken 
by them. Berosus, their historian’s 
account of their traditions of the 
flood, and of the confusion of tongues 
at B., accords with Scripture in most 
points. Nimrod the son of Cush came 
over in ships to lower Mesopotamia, 
and built Ur on the right of the 
Euphrates near the mouth. Its in- 
habitants were Chaldi, 7.e. moon 
worshippers. Hur means the moon 
goddess. Its vocabulary 1s Cushite 
or Ethiopian. A dynasty of 11 
monarchs followed. One Orchamar 
Urkhur, in the inscriptions, was the 
builder of gigantic works. Chedor- 
laomer of Elam established a short 
lived empire, extending to the mount- 
ains of Elam and to Palestine and 
Syria. This early Babylonian empire, 
which subsequently to Chedor- 
laomer’s reign in Elam lasted 458 
ears, fell by the invasion of bar- 
arous hordes, probably Arabs. For 
seven and a half centuries it was de- 
pressed, during which time it be- 
came gradually assimilated to the 
Semitic stock. Nimrod is not men- 
tioned in the Babylonian remains; he 
probably answers to their god Bel. 
He united tribes previously independ- 
ent. The cuneiform inscriptions 
often designate the people of the 
lower Euphrates region Kiriath 
Arbol, ‘‘the four nations ;’ such a 
confederacy appears in Gen. xiv., of 
which the king of Shinar was one. 
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The southern tetrarchy (arba liswn, 
“the four tongues,”’ or kiprat arbat, 
‘the four nations’’) consisted of 
Ur, Huruk, Nipur, and Larsa or 
Laruncha, answering to the scriptural 
Ur of the Chaldees, Erech, Calneh, 
and Ellasar. The northern tetrarchy 
eousisted of B., Borsippa, and Sip- 
para (Sepharvaim): Gen. x. 10-12. 
The Assyrians adopted the Baby- 
lonian number on their emigration 
to the N. The “ four tongues” and 
the fourfold league of Chedorla- 
omer answer to the fourfold ethnic 
division, Cushite, Turanian, Semitic, 
and Aryan. Erech (IVarka) and Ur 
(Muyjheir) were then the capitals ; 
the land was Shinar, and the people 
(according t» the monuments) Akhka- 
dim (Accad, Gen. x. 10). The re- 
mains from these two cities date 
about 2000 B.c. Writing had begun, 
for the bricks are stamped with their 
kings’ names. The bricks, rudely 
moulded and of various sizes, are 
some kilnburned, others sundried; 
buttresses suppo.t their buildings ; 
mortar is unknown, clay and bitumen 
being substituted. Reed matting 
compacts the mass, that it may not 
erumble away. The first dynasty of 
11 kings probably lasted from 2234 
B.C. to 1976; the dynasty succeeding 
Chedorlaomev’s short lived Elamitic 
empire from 1976 to 1518 B.c., 458 
years. Then it fell under Semitic 
influence, Arabia for two and a half 
centuries, and then (about 1270 B.c.) 
under Assyria for five. At the close 
of the earlier and the beginning of 
the later Assyrian dynasties it again 
rose to the importance which it had 
when it colonised and gave letters 
and the arts to Assyria, and had the 
supremacy during the second or great 
Chaldean dynasty. Rawlinson com- 
pletes Berosus’ chronological scheme. 


YEARS OF 
DYNASTY. aGaenuianecetee 
I. of Chaldean Kings 2286 
II. of 8 Median 1. 234 . 2052 
TEL OG Uber es ‘e 48 . 2004 
IV. of 49 Chaldean ,, 458 . 1546 
V. of 9 Arabian 5 245 . 1301 
VI. of 45 _,, A 626 . 775 
Pula Chaldean... 28 . 747 
VIL. of 13 Kings . 122 . 625 


VILI. of 6 Babylonian Kings 87 . 538 
Urukh is mentioned earliest on the 
monuments after Nimrod; his bricks 
are the lowest down and the rudest 
in make. Next comes Elgi, “king 
of Ur.’? Kudur Nakhunta of Elam, 
whose court was at Susa, in 2286 
invaded Chaldeea and carried off the 
Babylonian images. He is identified 
with Zoroaster (Ziru-Ishtar). Kudur 
Lagomer(Chedorlaomer,the Cushite) 
is next in the dynasty, having as 
vassals Amraphel (Semitic), Arioch 
(Aryan), Tidal (Turanian or Scythiec, 
or Turgal, “the great chief’’) reign- 
ing over nomadic races (goin, ‘na- 
tions’’). Kudur Mabuk enlarged the 
dominions of Ur, and was, according 
to the monuments, Apda Martu,“ con- 
queror of the west.’’ The early mon- 
archs reign at Ur, and leave traces no 
farther N. than Niffer. Sin-shada 
holds court at Erech 25 miles to the 
N. of Ur; Naram-sin, farther N., at 
B. Kara-Indas was contemporary 
with Asshur-bel-nisi-su, 1440 B.c. 
Purna-puriyas with Buzur-Asshur, 
1420-1400. Urukh was the Chaldean 


of designing the Babylonian temple, 
with its rectangular base facing the 
four cardinal points, its receding 
stages, buttresses, drains, and sloped 
walls, external staireases, and orna- 
mental shrine crowning the whole. 
No trace of the original B. exists in 
our day. The oldest structures are 
Urukh’s. Kudur Lagomer was the 
great conqueror, subduing distant 
Palestine and Syria, a feat not again 
achieved till Nebuchadnezzar, 1600 
years later. Tiglathi-Nin (1300 B.c.) 
conquered Chaldza. Thenceforward 
Semitic superseded Cushite influ- 
ences and the Babylonian kings have 
Assyrian instead of Turanian or 
Cushite names. 


The ‘‘canon of Ptolemy” gives the 


succession of Babylonian kings and 
their lengths of reign, from 747 B.c. 
(when Nabonassar began to reign) to 
331 B.c. (when the last Darius was 
dethroned by Alexander). Twelve 
monarchs and two interreigns inter- 
pose between Nabonassar and Nabo- 
polassar; then come consecutively 
Nebuchadnezzar, Illoarndamus, Ne- 
rigassolassarus, Nabonadius, Cyrus. 
Nabonassar destroyed all his prede- 
cessors’ annals, that the Babylonians 
might date from himself. There was 
a Semiramis at this time, a Baby- 
Jonian queen (Herodotus says) five 
generations before Nitocris, mother 
of the last king. Assyrian monu- 
ments also place herat this date, but 
do not expressly connect her with B. 
Some hence guess that Nabonassar 
was her son or husband. 
cempalus, the fourth king after him, 
is the Merodach or Berodach Bala- 
dan of Scripture ; he reigned twice, 
first for 12 years, contemporaneously 
with the Assyrian Sargon, and the 
second time for six months only. 
During the first year of Sennacherib 
his sons and grandsons were at war 
with Hsarhaddon and his succes- 
sor. He shows his independence 
of Assyria in his embassy to Heze- 
kiah ; and his inquiry as to the astro- 
nomical wonder done in the land of 
Judah, the sun’s shadow having gone 
back on Ahaz’ dial, is characteristic 
of a prince of the Chaldees whose 
devotion to astronomy is well known. 
Sargon, according to the inscriptions, 
deprived him of his throne after his 
first reign of 12 years. Arceanus 
was made viceroy, and held the post 
five years. Two years of anarchy 
followed. Then one Acises reigned 
a month, and Merodach Baladan held 
the throne six months, and was then 
supplanted by Belibus, whom Senna- 
cherib made his viceroy for three 
years and then placed his eldest son 
Aparanadius on the throne. Two 
followed, then a second interreign of 
eight years, and Asaridanus or Esar- 
haddon followed, son and successor 
of Sennacherib. He held his court 
alternately in Nineveh and Babylon, 
which explains the difficulty and 
shows the accurate propriety of the 
Scripture statement that Manasseh, 
king of Judah, was carried by the 
captains of the king of Assyria to B. 
(2 Chron. xxxiii. 11). 


A new era begins with Nabopolassar, 


appointed ruler of B. by the Jast 
Assyrian king just when the Medes 


builder to whom belongs the credit 


Mardo-’ 
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were making their final assault on 
Nineveh. Nabopolassar deserted to 
the enemy, arranged a marriage be- 
tween his son NEBUCHADNEZZAR 
| see] and the Median leader’s daugh- 
ter, and joined in besieging the As- 
syrian capital. On the capture of 
the city (625 B.c.) the S. W. of As- 
syria was assigned to Nabopolassar 
in the division of the spoil. So the 
Babylonian empire was extended over 
the whole Kupbhrates valley to the 
Taurus range, over Syria, Phoenicia, 
Palestine, [dumza; and the Jews 
passed as tributaries under B., as 
they had been under Assyria. Pha- 
raoh Necho, son of Psamatik I., 608 
B.C., in the later years of Nabopo- 
lassar conquered the whole region 
between Egypt and the Euphrates. 
Josiah, as ally of B., met him in 
spite of warning and was slain at 
Megiddo (2 Chron. xxxv. 20-25, 2 
Kings xxiii. 29). Nabopolassar sent 
Nebuchadnezzar; and the latter at 
the battle of Carchemish, on the 
Euphrates, regained all the lost 
territory for B. (2 Kings xxiv. 7, Jer. 
xlvi. 2-12.) Nebuchadnezzar was 
already at Egypt when tidings of his 
father’s death recalled him,,and he 
ascended the throne 604 B.c. He 
reigned 438 years, during which he 
recovered Syria and Palestine, de- 
stroyed Jerusalem, and carried away 
the Jews to Babylon, reduced Phoe- 
nicia and Tyre, and ravaged Egypt; 
above all he was the great builder of 
the most beautiful monuments of his 
country and city. His palace with 
threefold enclosure, plated pillars, 
enamelled brick, and hanging gar- 
dens, was celebrated throughout the 
civilized world. The ruins of ancient 
temples repaired by him, and cities 
restored and adorned, still attest his 
genius, with their 
bricks inscribed 
with his uvame. 
y eer Sar, How appropriate 
the language as- . 


it *tuseyGerey| signed to him in 
; Dan. iy. 29, 30, as 
he walked in the 
palace of the kingdom of B., possibly 
on the highest terrace of the —— 
gardens: ‘‘Is not this great B. that 
have built for the house of the king- 
dom, by the might of my power, and 
for the honour of my majesty ?P”’ 


BABYLONIAN BRICK. 


Evil Merodach, his son, succeeded in 


561 B.c., who in the beginning of his 
reign ‘‘ did lift up the head of Jehoi- 
achin, king of Judah, out of prison”’ 
(2 Kings xxv. 27, Jer. lii. 31). After 
a two years’ reign, in consequence of 
bad government he was murdered 
by Neriglissar, his brother in law, 
the Nergal Sharezer, Rabmag (chief 
of the magi, or priests, a title as- 
signed to Neriglissar in the inscrip- 
tions) of Jer. xxxix. 3, 13, 14. He 
calls himself in the inscriptions 
“son,” 7.e.son in law of the “ king 
of B.’? He built the palace on the 
right bank of the ancient bed of the 
Euphrates. Nabonidus the last king 
was an usurper who seized Laboroso- 
archod, Neriglissar’s son, after a 
nine months’ reign, and tortured 
him to death. He only claims for 
his father the rank of Rabmag. 
Herodotus makes him son of a queen 
Nitocris and Labynetus; but the in- 
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scriptions do not directly support 
his having any connection with Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Probably Belshazzar 
was graudson of Nebuchadnezzar, as 
indeed is asserted by Scripture (Jer. 
xxvii. 7; Dan. v. 2, 11, 18), and was 
suffered by the usurper Nabonahit 
(as Nabonidus is called in the in- 
scriptions), who adopted him as son, 
to be subordinate king and his ac- 
knowledged successor, in order to 
conciliate the legitimate party; per- 
haps Nabouahit married Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dauzhter or granddaughter 
(Nitocris) to strenzthen his throne, 
and by her was father to Belshazzar. 
Nabonahit (as Berosus records) hay- 
ing allied himself to Croesus, king of 
Lydia,Cyrus’ enemy, brought on him- 
self Cyrus’ assault of Babylon in 539 
B.c. He headed the forces inthe field, 
whilst Belshazzar commanded in the 
city. Shut up in Borsipya (Birs-i- 
Nimrud, the sacred city of the Baby- 
lonians, containing their most revered 
objects of relizion and science) he 
surrendered and was spared, and Cy- 
Tus gave him an estat) in Carmania. 
Belshazzar (from Del the idol, and 
shar, a prince), by a self confident 
careless watch and unseasonable and 
profane revelry (Dan. v.), allowed 
Cyras’ forces on a great Babylonian 
festival to enter by the bed of the 
river which the invader had drained 
into another channel, and was slain. 
B.’s capture by surprise during a 
festival was foretold in Jer. li. 31, 
39, and that the capture should be 
by the Medes and Persians, 170 years 
earlier in Isa. xxi. 1-9. Thus Be- 
rosus’ account of the king not being 
slain, and Daniel’s account of his 
being slain, supposed once to be an 
insurmountable difficulty, is fully 
cleared up by the monuments. Raw- 
linson found clay cylinders in Um- 
queer (Ur of the Chaldees), two of 
which mention Belshazzar as eldest 
son of Nabonahit. Berosus gives the 
Chaldean account, which suppresses 
all about Belshazzar, as being to the 
national dishonour. Had the book 
of Daniel been the work of a late 
forger, he would have followed Bero- 
sus’ account which was the Jater one. 
If he gave a history dierent from 
that current in Babylonia, the Jews 
of that region would not have re- 
ceived it as true. 


Darius the Mede took the kingdom 


at the age of 62, upon Belshazzar’s 
death. Rawlinson thinks that he 
was set up by Cyrus, the captor of 
B., as viceroy there, and that he is 
identical with the Median king Asty- 
ages, son of Ahasuerus (Cyaxares), 
whom Cyrus, the Persian king, de- 
posed but treated kindly. The 
phrase (Dan. ix. 1), ‘ Darius, son of 
Ahasuerus (Cyaxares), of the seed 
of the Medes, whizh was made kiny 
over the realm of the Chaldeans,” 
implies that Darius owed the king- 
dom to another, 7.e. Cyrus. Hero- 
dotus makes Astyages the last king 
of the Medes, and that he was con- 
apeced by Cyrus and left no issue. 

osephus, on the contrary (Ant. x. 


11, §4), makes Darius=Cyaxares II., 


son of Astyages (Ahasuerus). Able 
critics (Hengstenberg, etc.) think his 
reign was ignored by Herodotus, etc., 
because through indolence he yielded 


Babel, 


the real power to his nephew Cyrus, 
who married his daughter and re- 
ecived the crown at his death. Xeno- 
phon, in his romantic story (Cyro- 
piedia), mentions Cyavares II. Cyrus 
thus in assaulting Babylon acted in 
his name, which accounts for the 
prominence given to Darius the Me- 
dian, and for the Medes being put 
before the Persians in the capture of 
Babylon (Isa. xiii. 17, xxi. 2; Dan. 
v. 31, vi. 28). Future discoveries 
may decide which is the right view. 
Decuine. The Persian kings held their 
court at B.a large part of each year. 
In Alexander’s time it was the second 
city of the empire. Twice in Darius’ 
reign (Behistwn inscriptions), and 
once under Xerxes, B. rebelled and 
suffered severely for it. Alexander’s 
designs for restoring its architectural 
beauties were frustrated by his death. 
The seat of empire under his Syrian 
successors, the Seleucidw, was re- 
moved to Antioch. Seleucia rose 
subsequently near it and carried away 
both its population and much of its 
materials. Ctesiphon, Bagdad, Kufa, 
Hillah, etc., are mainly built of its 
old bricks. Thus ‘‘ the beauty of the 
Chaldees’ excellency”’ has ‘‘ become 
heaps” “‘without an inhabitant”’ (Jer. 
li. 37, 1.39). ‘‘ A drought is upon her 
waters,” the irrigation which caused 
Babylonia’s fertility having long 
ceased. ‘‘ Wild beasts of the desert,” 
‘“doleful creatures,” and “ owls [or 
ostriches] dwell there ”’ (Isa. xiii. 20- 
22). The ‘‘ wild beasts of the is- 
lands’’ (rather ‘‘of the howlings,’’ 
i.e. jackals) and ‘‘dragons”’ (ser- 
pents) abound; so that “‘ neither the 
Arabian pitches his tent, nor the 
shepherd folds his sheep there,” as 
believing the whole region haunted. 
ower of. [See Basen, 
Basyton.] Bochart (Phaleg, i. 9) 
records the Jews’ tradition that fire 
from heaven split it through to its 
foundation. It is curious that the 
Birs is so rent; hence perhaps arose 
the Jews’ tradition. Alexander Poly- 
histor said that the four winds blew 
it down. The Birs Nimrud was 
probably its site, and gives an idea of 
its construction, being the best spe- 
cimen of a Babylonian temple tower. 
It is an ob- 
long pyra- 
Mid, oan 
seven re- 
ceding and 
successively 
lessening 
stages. 
Lowest is a 
platform of 
crude brick, : 
three feet high. The angles face 
the cardinal points, N.S. E.W. 
This implies that the temple towers 
were used as astronomical observa- 
tories; which Diodorus expressly 
states of the temple of Belus. In 
the third were found two terra cotta 
cylinders, now in the British Mu- 
seum, stating that having fallen into 
decay since it was erected it was re- 
paired by Nebuchadnezzar. The great 
pyramid was much higher, being 480 
ft. The temple at Warka is of 
ruder style than the tower of B. (Gen. 
xi.) The bricks are sundried, and 
of different sizes and shapes. The 
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cement is mud; whereasin the tower 
of B. they ‘‘ burnt them thoroughly,” 
and had bitumen (‘ slime’’) ‘‘ for 
mortar.” The Mugheir temple is 
exactly such in materials. The writ- 
ing found in it is assigned to 2300 
B.c._ The tower of B. was probabl 
synchronous with Peleg (Gen. x. 95) 
when the earth was divided, some- 
what earlier than 2300 B.c. The 

hrase ‘‘ whose top (may reach) unto 

eaven”’ is a figure for great hight 
(comp. Deut. i. 28). Abydenus in 
Euseb Prep. Evan., ix. 14, 15, pre- 
serves the Babylonian _ tradition. 
“Not long after the flood men were 
so puffed up with their strength and 
stature that they began to despise 
the gods, and laboured to erect the 
tower now called Babylon, intending 
thereby to scale heaven. But when 
the winds approached the sky, lo, 
the gods called in the aid of the 
winds and overturned the tower. 
The ruin is still called B., because 
until this time all men had used the 
same speech, but now there was sent 
on them a confusion of diverse 
tongues.” The Greek myth of the 
giants’ war with the gods, and at- 
tempt to scale heaven by piling one 
mountain upon another, is another 
corrupted form of the same truth. 
The character of the language in the 
earliest Babylonian monuments, as 
far back as 2300 B.c., is remarkably 
mixed: Turanian in structure, Ethi- 
opian (Cushite) mainly in yocabulary,, 
with Semitic and Aryan elements,— 
conformably with the Bible account 
that B. was the scene of the confu- 
sion of tongues. Turano Cushite 
themselves, they adopted several 
terms from the Aryan and Semitic 
races, of whom some must have re- 
mained at B. after the migration of 
the majority. This mired character 
is not so observable in other early 
languages. 


Babylon, Mystical (Rev. xvi. 19, 


XVil., Xvili., xix. 2,3). Not 1 Pet. v. 
13, where ‘‘ B.’’ can only mean the 
literal B.: ‘‘the (church) at B.... 
saluteth you.” A friendly salutation 
is hardly the place wherein to find 
mystical phraseology. The whole 
epistle, moreover, is remarkably 
plain, and contains none of the ima- 
gery of prophecy. Moreover the 
literal B. was the centre from which 
the Asiatic ‘‘ dispersion ’’ (dispersed 
Jews), whom Peter addresses, was 
derived. B. contained — Jews in 
the apostolic age (‘‘ one of the great- 
est knots of Jews in the world:” 
Lightfoot, quoted in Smith’s Dict.), 
and doubtless ‘the apostle of the 
circumcision,’’ Peter, who had among 
his hearers on pentecost (Acts ii.) 
“the dwellers of Mesopotamia,’’ would 
visit the Jews there. ‘‘ Bosor,” which 
Peter uses for Pethor (Num. xxii. 5, 
1 Pet. v. 15), is the Chaldee pronun- 
ciation moreover ; Josephus ec. Apion, 
i. 7, Ant. xv. 3, § 1, also favours 
Chaldee B. The ‘‘ woman arrayed 
in purple and scarlet colour, and 
decked with gold and precious 
stones and pearls, having a golden 
cup in her hand full of abomina- 
tions and filthiness of her fornica- 
tion, and, upon her forehead having 
a name written, Mystery, B. THE 
GREAT, THE MOTHER OF HARLOTS 
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AND ABOMINATIONS OF THE EARTH”’ 
(Rev. xvii. 4, 5), is avowedly mysti- 
eal. The later Jews regarded Rome 
in the same light as their fathers 
regarded B. (Jer. li. 7, comp. Rev. 
xiy. 8.) John had seen the woman 
clothed with the sun, and the moon 
(the eurth’s satellite) under her feet, 
and upon her head a crown of twelve 
stars ’’; 1.e. God’s pure church of the 
0. T. and of the N. T. clothed with 
the Sun of righteousness, and having 
the twelve patriarchs and the twelve 
aposties as ber coronet (Rev. xii.). 
Then she was ‘‘ persecuted”? by‘* the 
dragon, Satan,’’ but nourished by 
Divine Providence for ‘‘ three and a 
half times’’ ‘‘in the wilderness”’ of 
the Gentile world. But now he pro- 
phetically sees her sadly and awfully 
changed. So he “wondered with 
great aduiiration.’”’ The spiritual 
Jerusalem las become mystical B.; 
the clurch has become the harlot! 
The same truth under the same im- 
agery appears in Isa. i. 21, “‘ How is 
the faithful city become an harlot !”’ 
That the world should be beastly 
(Dan. vii.) is natural, but that she 
whose calling was to be the faithful 
bride should become the Babylonish 
whore is monstrous (Jer. ii. 12, 18, 
20). Not that the elect apostatize ; 
but Christendom, as a whole, and as 
the visible ‘‘ woman,” has aposta- 
tized from its first faith and love. 
The elect invisible church, the true 
“woman”? and “ bride,’? remains 
hidden in the visible that has become 
the harlot, and shall only be mani- 
fested when Christ our Life is mani- 
fested (Col. ini. 1). External preva- 
lence over the world, and internal 
corrupticn by the world, (the spirit 
of the world ruling the church) is 
symbolised by the world-city’s name 
B.; the contrast to ‘‘ Jerusalem 
above, the mother of all” believers 
(Gal. iv. 26), the “holy Jerusalem, 
that great city,’ which shall here- 
after on the ‘new earth”’ “ descend 
out of heaven from God, having the 
glory of God”’ (Rey. xxi. 10). The 
Romish church is the prominent 
type of B., resting on the world 
power, and arrayed like it in its 
“scarlet”? gauds, and ruling it by 
its claim of supremacy, whilst the 
beast or secular power on which it 
restsis “fullof names of blasphemy,”’’ 
which after the harlot’s overthrow 
shall be more glaringly displayed. It 
and the Greek apostasy are whorish 
in principle, by external and inter- 
na) idolatry and systematized world- 
liness. ‘The evangelical Protestant 
church is pure in theory, and eschews 
‘image and host-mass worship; but in 
so far as it yields to “‘ covetousness 
which is idolatry,” and conforms to 
the world, it partakes of the harlot 
and ceases to be the bride. Comp. 
Achan’s ‘ Babylonish garment,” 
Josh. vii. 21: Heb. “‘a robe of Shi- 
nat.’ Whilst the Syrians were 
noted for dyeing, and the Phrygians 
for patchwork, the Babylonians in- 
wove their garments (Tertullian De 
Habitu Mul., i.), i.e. tapestry work 
with coloured figures inwoven or 
wrought with the needle: Pliny H.N., 
vii. 48. LXX. has psile poikile,“a 
smooth, pictured coat.’? Such gar- 
ments passed through Jericho in the 


trade between the Phoenicians and B. 
(Ezek. xxvii. 24.) In the case of both 
the Catholic churches and the Pro- 
testant churches God’s retributive 
law hoids good. When the church for- 
sakes hertrue Husband for the love of 
the world (contrast Ps. xlv. 10, 11), 
the world, the instrument of her sin, 
becomesthe instrument of her punish- 
ment. Already this is taking place 
in Spain, Italy, Austria, and France 
(Rey. xvii. 16). Our turn shall come 
next; as in the case of Israel first, 
then Judah (Ezek. xxiii.), then the 
restored Jews at the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Rome, for whom Jern- 
salem gave up the true ‘‘ King of 
the Jews’’ (John xi. 48, 50; xix. 15). 
Then ‘‘iniquity’’ shall be no lon- 
ger as now in “ mystery,’’ but openly 
developed in the last awful Antichrist 
who shall combine the world against 
Christ in a system of superstitious 
credulity and infidelity together (2 
Thess. ii.; Rev. xvi. 13-16, xvii. 17, 
xix. 19). The final judgment on B. 
the whore (Rev. xvii.), after the elect 
shall have been translated out of it 
and transfigured, seems to be just 
before the judgment, on Antichrist. 
B., the spiritual whore, is sueceeded 
by “the false prophet,” who minis- 
ters to Antichnst and perishes with 
him (Rev. xix. 20). Rome’s forced 
outward unity, of which its one offi- 
cial language, Latin, is the symbol, 
whilst inwardly there is spiritual con- 
fusion, answers to Babel, the scene 
of the forced attempt at concentra- 
tion of power and peoples, issuing in 
utter confusion of tongues; so too, 
in a wider sense, does all Christendom 
in its apostasy from apostolical un- 
worldly purity, faith, and love. The 
harlot retains human shape as wo- 
man, does not become a beast; 7.e., 
has ‘‘the form of godliness whilst 
denying the power.” (Manliness is 
godliness, because man was made 
in the image of God.) The worldli- 
ness of the church is therefore the 
most worldly of all worldliness, and 
shall be terribly judged by God. But 
the whore or B. is not to be con- 
founded with the beast. She, how- 
ever. degraded, has borne the Divine 
image; the beast never has. She 
must fall before the beast develops 
all his hostility to God. 


Baca (Ps. lxxxiv. 6). ‘‘ Valley of B.”’; 


i.e. the vale of tears (comp. Bochim, 
Jud, ii. 5, “the place of weepers’’). 
The Heb. form in Ps. lxxxiv. 6 means 
“mulberry trees.’ The Heb. pvet, 
by a play on the name, refers to the 
similarly sounding word for ‘‘ tears.” 
The B. (mulberry) trees delight in a 
dry valley; such as the ravine of 
Hinnom below mount Zion, where 
the bacaim (mulberry trees) are 
expressly mentioned on the ridge 
separating the valley of Rephaim 
from that of Hinnom (2 Sam. vy. 23). 
Abulfadl says B. is the Arabic for a 
balsam-like shrub with round large 
fruit, from which if a leaf be plucked 
a tearlike drop exudes. As the val- 
ley of B. represents a valley of drought 
spiritually and dejection, where the 
only water is that of ‘‘ tears,’’ so the 
pilgrim’s “ making ita well”’ (by hay- 
ing “his strength in Jehovah”’) sym- 
bolises ever flowing comfort and sal- 
vation (Johniy. 14, Isa. xii. 3; comp. 


Bachrites. 


Badger (Exod. xxvi. 14). 


Bags. 


BAHURIM 


Ps. xxiii. 4). David, to whom this 
84th Psalm refers, passed through 
such a yalley-of drought and tears 
when, fleeing from Absalom, be went 
up mount Olivet weeping as he went. 
The family of Becher 
(Num. xxvi. ak called Bered’ 1 
Chron. vii. 20. [See BecHER. ] 
Badger 
skins were the outer covering of the 
tabernacle, in the wilderness; and 
of the ark, the table, the candlestick, 
the golden altar, and altar of burnt 
offering (Num. iv. 6-14). In Ezek. 
xvi. 10 Jehovah alludes to this, under 
the image of the shoes made of 
badger skins for delicate and beau- 
tiful women; ‘‘I shod thee with 
badger skin.”” This was the material 
of the shoes worn by Hebrews on 
festival days. Weighty authorities 
render Heb. tachash a “ seai,” not a 
“badger’’; seals were numerous on 
the shores of 
the Suinaitic 
peninsula. 
Others the 
halicore, a 
Red Sea fish, 
which still is 
used by the 
Arabs to make soles for shoes and like 
purposes ; called dahash,like tachash. 
Others the stag goat, of the antelope 
kind, called thacasse, akin perhaps 
to tachash, to be seen on Egyptian 
monuments. A great objection to 
the badger is, it is not found in Bible 
lands, Syria, Arabia, or Egypt, and 
certainly not in sufficient quantities 
for the Israelites’ purpose. The ob- 
jection to the halicore is Lev. xi. 10: 
‘fall that have not fins and scales in 
the seas.’”? But that prohibition re- 
fers only to using them as food; 
moreover the tachash probably in- 
cludes marine animals in general, 
their skins made into “ leather’ were 
well fitted to protect against the 
weather. Josephus makes the colour 
sky blue (Ant. iii. 6, § 4). ‘ 
The currency in the Kast 
being mainly in silver, large sums 
ready counted, and sealed with a 
known seal ina bag, passed current 
(comp. 2 Kings vy. 28, xii. 10; Luke 
xii. 83; Job xiv. 17, “‘my trans- 
gression is sealed up in a bag”; 
Deut. xxxii. 84; Hos. xiii. 12, sealed 
securely for punishment). Charitim, 
cone shaped bags (2 Kings v. 28) ; 
trans. for “ crisping pins,” Isa. iii. 
22, “‘reticules.” Kis, bags for 
carrying weights (Deut. xxv. 13) or 
money (Prov. i. 14). Kels, the 
“shepherd’s bag,’ for carrying 
materials for healing or binding up 
lame sheep (Ezek. xxxiv. 4, 16). 
Glossokoion, used for the mouth. 
pieces of musical instruments (John 
xii. 6, xiii. 29). Judas carried in it 
the common property of the Twelve. 


THE HALICURE, 


Eahurim= youths. E.of Jerusalem, 


the abode. of Shimei, son of Gera (2 
Sam. xvi. 5, xvii. 18; 1 Kings iu. §). 
When David left the summit of 
Olivet behind and was descending the 
eastern slopes to the Jordan valley 
helow, in his flight from Absalom, 
Shimei came forth from B. and ran 
along the side (“rib”) of the hill, 
abusing David and flinging stones 
and dust, in a manner common in 
the East in the case of fallen great- 


—— 


BALAAM 


BAJITH 
ness. B. was evidently off the main 
road. Here, in the court of a house, 


Jonathan and Ahimaaz lay hid under 
the well’s covering upon which corn 
was spread. Here Phaltiel parted 
with his wife Michal, when she was 
claimed by David (2 Sam. iii. 16). 
Azmaveth, one of David’s valiant 
men, was a Baharumite (1 Chron. 
xi. 33), or Barhumite (2 Sam. xxiii. 
él). Ganneau identifies with 
Fakhouwry, a locality between Olivet, 
Siloam, Bethany, and Abou Dis. 

Bajith. Isa. xv. 2: “he is gone up 
to B.,’’ rather, “to the temple,” 
answering to “the sanctuary” (xvi. 
12) in a similar context. With the 
definite article ‘‘the,’”’ the ‘‘high 
places’’ (Bamoth) follow in the con- 
text. In the Moabite stone of Dibon 
there 1s inscribed: “‘I Mesha, son of 
Chemosh god, built Beth Bamoth, 
for it was destroyed, and Beth Dib- 
Jathaim, and Beth Baal Meon.’’ The 
Bajith, followed by Dibon, and 
Bamoth in Isa. xv. 2 correspond, 
B., like Dibon, was a “high place.” 
The peculiarity of B. was it had 
a sacred “ house’’ or sanctuar 
the high place, to the iolli msad god 
Chemosh. In the same high places 
where they had exulted in their idol 
they shall weep, to find it unable to 
save them from destruction. 

Bakbakkar. 1 Chron. ix. 15. 

Bakbuk, children of. Ezraii. 51, 
Neh. vii. 53. 

Bakbukiah. 1. Neh. xi. 17, xii. 9. 
2. Neh. xii. 25. 

Balaam=:(Heb. bal’am) not of the 
people (Israel), a foreigner; else 
bela’ aun, “the destroyer of the 
ome answering to the Gr. Nico. 

conqueror of the people” 

(Rev. ii. 14, 15), viz. by having se- 
duced them to fornication with the 
Moabite women (Num. xxv.), just as 
the Nicolaitanes sanctioned the eat- 
ing of things sacrificed to idols and 
fornication. The am, however, may 
be only a formative syllable. He be- 
longed to Pethor, a city of Aram Na- 
haraim, i.e. Mesopotamia (Deut. xxiii. 
4). “Balak,the king of Moab’’ (he says, 
Num. xxiii. 7),“hath brought mefrom 
Aram, out of the mountains of the 
E.,”’ a region famous for sooth- 
sayers (Isa. ii. 6). Pethor, from 
pathar, “to reveal,’? was the head 
quarters of oriental magi, who used 
to congregate in particular spots 
(Dan. ii. 2, Matt. ii. 1), Phathuse, S. 

of Circesium. It is an undesigned 
propriety, which marks the truth of 
Scripture, that it represents Balak of 
Moab, the descendant of Lot, as 
having recourse to a diviner of the 
land from which Lot came when he 
accompanied Abraham to Canaan. 

It was a practice of ancient nations 
to devote their enemies to destruction 
at the beginning of their wars ; the 
form of execration is preserved in 
Macrobius, Saturnalia, iii. 9. The 
traditional knowledge of the true 
God lingered among the descendants 
of Labanand Bethuel. Abimelech of 
Gerar, Melchizedek, Job, Jethro, are 
all instances of the truth that know- 
ledge of the one true God was not 
restricted to Abraham’s descendants. 
B. was son of Beor. The same name 
(omitting the last part, am, of Bala- 
am), Bela, (and he also “son of 


Beor,” from ba’ar, to “burn up,) 
occurs among the Edomites con- 
nected with Midian by a victory re- 
corded in Gen. xxxvi. 32-37; also 
with the “river” Kuphrates through 
Saul of Rehoboth which was on it, 
king of Edom. Now B. is mentioned 
in conjunction with the five kings 
of Midian (Num. xxxi. 8, 16). A 
dynasty of B.’s ancestors from near 
the great river probably reigned 
once over Edom. 
Moab in his application to him was 
not alone. ‘“ Moab was sore afraid 
because of the children of 
Israel, and Moab said unto the elders 
of Midian, Now shall this company 
lick up all that are round about us, 
as the ow licketh up the grass of the 
field” (how natural the image in the 
mouth of a shepherd king, as ‘‘ the 
king of Moab was a sheep master,” 
2 Kings iii. 4). So “the elders of 
Moab and the elders of Midian de- 
arted with the rewards of divination 
in their hand.” It is natural that 
Balaam, living amidst  idolaters, 
should, like Laban of old in the same 
region (Gen. xxxi. 20), kuve been 
somewhat tainted. Hence, whilst 
owning Jehovah for his God and 
following patriarchal tradition (Job 
xlii. 8, who is thought by the de- 
cipherers of the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian monuments to have lived in 
the region about the mouth of the 
Euphrates, Uz, the early seat of the 
first Babylonian oxipinsy in offering 
victims by sevens, B. had recourse to 
‘enchantments ”’ also, so that he is 
called ‘‘the soothsayer”’ (Josh. xiii. 
22) (ha-kosem, distinguished from 
the true prophet, Isa. iii. 2), a 
practice denounced as “an abomi- 
nation to the Lord”’ (Deut. xviii. 10, 
12). Inthe portion that follows (Num. 
xxii. 7—xxiv.) no further mention of 
Midian occurs, but only of Moab. 
But after B.’s vain effort to curse, 
and God’s constraining him to bless, 
Israel, ‘“he went and returned to his 
place’’ (Num. xxiv. 14, 25). He 
had said: ‘‘ Behold, I go unto my 
people.” But then follows (Num. 
xxv.) [srael’s whoredom, not only 
with Moabite women but also with 
Midianite women, of whom Cozbi, 
daughter of Zur (slain by Phinehas, 
with Zimri her paramour), was 
principal; and in Num. xxxi. 8, 16, 
Israel’s slaughter of the Midianites 
with their five kings (Zur was one), 
and also of B., son of Beor, because 
of his ‘‘counsel.’”’ Beside those kings 
that fell in battle, Israel slew tive 
Midianite kings and executed B. ju- 
dicially after the battle (Num. xxxi. 
8). So after all B. did not return as 
he had said, to his own place, Meso- 
potamia. Dismissed by the Moabites 
in dissatistaction, he suffered his 
mind to dwell on the honours and 
riches which he had lost by blessing 
Israel, and so instead of gomg home 
he turned to the Midianites, who were 
joined with Moab in the original 
application to him. Availing him- 
self of his head knowledge of Divine 
truth, he, like Satan in Eden, used 
it with fiendish wisdom to break the 
union between God and Israel by 
tempting the latter to sin by lust. 
They fell into his trap; but staying 
among the Midianites, who doubtless 


Jude (11) saith the “ 


rewarded with mammon his hellish 
counsel which succeeded so fatally 
against Israel, he in turn fell into 
the righteous judgment executed by 
Moses and Israel on his guilty 
patrons, Israel’s seducers. The un- 
designed dovetailing together of 
these scattered incidents into such 
a harmonious whole is a strong con- 
firmation of the truth of the Scrip- 
ture history. 


In Num. xxii. 12, at the first inquiry 


of Baluam, God said, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not go with them, thou shalt not 
curse the people.” B. acquiesced, 
although in language betraying the 
revolt of his covetous will against 
God’s will he told Balak’s princes, 
“‘ Jehovah refuseth to ywe me leave 
to go with you.” Hence, instead of 
going back to Pethor, he begs them 
to tarry another night to see ‘‘ what 
Jehovah will say unto him more.” 
In the very moment of saying ‘‘I 
cannot go beyond the word of the 
Lord my God,’’ he tempts the Lord 
as if He might change His purpose, 
and allow him to earn *‘ the wages of 
iniquity”; yet himself, with strange 
inconsistency, such as marks those 
who “‘ hold the truth in unrighteous- 
ness”’ (Rom. i. 18), declares what 
condemns his perverse thought, ‘‘God 
is not a man that He should lie, nor 
the Son of man that He should re- 
pent: hath He said, and shall He not 
do it, or hath He spoken, and shall 
He not make it good? ”’ (Num. xxiii. 
19.) God did come that night, and 
seems to contradict His former com- 
mand, “‘ If the men come to call thee, 
rise up.and go with them.” But 
God’s unchangeable principle is, with 
the pure to show Himself pure (Ps. 
xvill. 26), with the froward to show 
Himself froward. Heat first speaks 
plainly to the conscience His will; 
if the sinner resists the voice of His 
Spirit and His word He “ answers 
the fool according to his folly,” and 
“gives him up to his own desire” 
(Ps. lxxviii. 29, 80; comp. Rom. i. 25, 
26, 28; Prov. 1. 31) ; ; after long re- 
sistance by man, God’s Spirit ceases 
to strive with him (Gen. vi. 3). Ba- 
laam rose up in the morning, and it 
is not written he waited tor the 
“men to come and call’? him. Cer- 
tainly ‘‘God’s anger was kindled 
because he went”’ ; for his going was 
in spite of the former plain prohibi- 
tion; and the second voice was a 
permission giving him up in judicial 
anger to his own perversity (comp. 
1 Kings xxii. 15), a permission too 
resting on the condition, which B. 
did not wait for, “if the men come 
to call thee.” 
error of Balaam”’ 
was bis‘‘running greedily for reward.” 
The apostle Peter (2 Pet. ii.15) says, 
“ Balaam the son of Bosor” (the same 
as Beor; Bosor is akin to basar, 
is ‘flesh, ” and B. showed himself the 
‘son of carnality.” Bosor is proba- 
te the Aramaic or Chaldee equiva- 
lent of Beor, ¥ being submitted fory, 
Peter residing at Babylon would 
naturally adopt the name usual in 
the Aramaic tradition) ‘loved the 
wages of unrighteousness: but was 
rebuked for his iniquity, the dumb 
(voiceless) ass, speaking with man’s 
voice, forbade the madness of the 
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BALM 


prophet”: anawfal contrast, adumb 
beast forbidding an inspired prophet ! 
The ass turned aside at the sight of 
the angel; but B., after God had 
said “thou shalt not go,” perse- 
vered in wishing to gofor gain. Not 
what the ass said, but its speaking 
at all, withstood his perversity. The 
ass indirectly, the angel directly, re- 
buked his worse than asinine obsti- 
nacy. The miracle, the object of 
the infidel’s scoff, has a moral fitness 
which stamps its truth. He who 
made the cursing prophet bless could 
make an ass, His own creature, 
speak (Neh. xiii. 2; Josh. xxiv. 9, 
10). The “seer”’ lacks the spiritual 
eye to discern the angel of the Lord, 
because it’ was blinded by lust of 
riches and honour. God opens the 
mouth of the irrational brute to 
show the seer his blindness in not 
seemg what even the brute could 
see. Even a beast can discern the 
spiritual world better than a man 
blinded by lust. B.’s worse than 
brutish mind must be taught by 
the brute, in order to chastise his 
vanity. Not till after the Lord 
opened the ass’s mouth is it written 
that ‘‘ bis eyes were opened” (Num. 
xxiv, 3, 4), whereas they had been 
“shut” (marg.): “ falling’ refers 
to his falling with his ass (not as 
A. V., “into a trance’’) and then 
having his eyes “‘ opened.” 
No more efficient agent than B. could 
have been chosen to testify to his 
friends, Israel’s enemies, ihe hope- 
lessness of their conflict with the 
people whom Jehovah marks as His 
own. This famed diviner, brought to 
curse, blesses; lured by love of gain 
which depended on his cursing, 
he contradicts his own nature by 
forfeiting the promised gain, to bless 
a people from whom he expected no 
gain. A master of enchantments, 
he confesses “there is no enchant- 
ment (which can avail) against 
Jacob, neither any divination against 
Israel’? (Num. xxiii. 23). The mira- 
cle wrought on him, whereby he 
belied his whole nature, is greater 
than that wrought on the ass. This 
truth moreover came with more 
weight from him than from any 
other, and this publicly before a 
king and a whole people, the most 
esteemed soothsayer in spite of him- 
self proclaiming Israel’s blessedness. 
Balak first feasted B. at Kirjath Hu- 
zoth, a place of reputed sanctity on 
the borders. Thence B. was taken 
to “the high places (bamoth) of 
Baal,” called Beth Bamoth in the 
Moabite stune. Thence to Pisgah’s 
top by the tield of Zophim. Thence 
to Peor's top looking towards Jesh- 
imon. Then B., seeing God’s determi- 
nate counsel, forbore seeking further 
encbantmeuts, but looking at Israel 
in their beautiful order by tribes, he 
compares them to the rows of lign 
aloes and cedars by the waters, and 
foretells the advent of a Hebrew 
a who should smite Moab and 
idom (David, 2 Sam. vili., the type), 
and of the Messiah, the ‘‘Star out 
of Jacob’ (comp. Rev. xxii. 16, 
Matt. ii., announced to the Gentile 
-wise men from the E., B.’s 
country, by the star in the sky) 
whose “‘ sceptre shall have dominion” 


(Rey. ii. 27, 28; Ps. ex. 2; He shall 
restore ‘“‘the sceptre departed from 
Judah,” Gen. xlix. 10). B. foretold 
also AMALEK’S [see] utter ruin; the 
Kenites’ being carried captive by As- 
syria; and Assyria in its turn being 
afflicted by the Greeks and Romans 
from Chittim (Cyprus, put for all 
western lands whence the approach 
to Palestine was by sea); and these, 
the last destroying power, in turn, 
“shall perish for ever’’ before Mes- 
siah’s kingdom. ‘‘ Eber,’’ who was 
to be ‘‘afflicted’’ by Assyria, includes 
Eber’s descendants through Peleg, 
and also through Joktan; the west- 
ern Semites, sprung from Arphaxad, 
Lud, and Aram (Gen. x. 21). B.’s 
prophecy is a comprehensive germ, 
which Isaiah and the prophets, es- 
pecially Daniel, develop, concerning 
the four successive world empires 
which, after their successive rise and 
fall, shall be superseded by the uni- 
versal and everlasting kingdom of 
Messiah (Dan. ii.,vii.). Jacob saw the 
dominion of the victorious Lion out 
of Judah attaining its perfection 
in Shiloh’s (the Prince of peace) 
sen reign. B., in the face of 
srael’s foes seeking to destroy her, 
declares that it is they who shall be 
destroyed. Appropriately the seer 
that God appoints to announce this 
belonged to Mesopotamia, the centre 
of the great world powers whose 
doom he foretells, as rebels against 
Jehovah’s purpose concerning Israel 
and Israel’s Messianic king (Ps. ii.). 


As a Judas was among the apostles, so 


B. among the prophets, a true seer 
but a bad man; at the transition to 
the Mosaic from the patriarchal age 
witnessing to the truth in spite of 
himself, as Caiaphas did at the trans- 
ition from the legal to the Christian 
dispensation. Head knowledge with- 
out heart sanctification increases 
one’s condemnation. Making “‘ god- 
liness a source of gain ”’ is the damn- 
ing sin of all such as B. and Simon 
Magus: 1 Tim. vi. 5 (Gr.). In 
Mic. vi. 5 (‘‘O My people, remem- 
ber now what Balak king. of Moab 
consulted, and what B. the son of 
Beor answered him from Shittim),” 
the sense is, Remember the fatal ef- 
fects at Shittim of Israel’sjoining Baal 
Peor and committing whoredom with 
the daughters of Moab, and how but 
for God’s sparing mercy Israel would 
have been given to utter destruction. 
Like Judas and Ahithophel, B. set 
in motion the train of events which 
entailed his own destruction. Balak’s 
summons was the crisis in his history, 
bringing him into contact _ God’s 
people and so giving him the possi- 
bility of nearer communion with God 
than before. Trying to combine 
prophecy and soothsaying, the service 
of God and the wages of iniquity, 
he made the choice that ruined him 
for ever! He wanted to do opposite 
things at once, to curse and to bless 
(Jas. iii. 10-12), to earn at once 
the wages of righteousness and un- 
righteousness, if possible not to 
offend God, yet not to lose Balak’s 
reward. 


Balah. Josh. xix. 3: a town of 
Simeon. 
Balak=vain, ty, son of Zippor. 


Not hereditary king, but imposed on 


Moab by Sihon [see Bataam and 
Hur(2) ]. Hisemployment of Balaam 
to curse Israel was near the close of 
Israel’s journeyings. His knowing 
as to the seer in Mesopotamia would 
imply a circulation of intelligence, 
great considering the times. Moab’s 
descent from Lot, originally of Meso- 
potamia ; also the merchant caravans 
passing across the deserts; also the 
advanced civilization of Moab in 
letters, proved by the Moabite stone 
some centuries Laete all make it 
intelligible. Finding Israel ‘‘ too 
mighty” for him (Num. xxii. 6), and 
his hore-of prevailmg by Balaam’s 
enchantments being disappointed, he 
let them alone thenceforth. His 
“warring against Israel’? (Josh. 
xxiv. 9, 10)consisted not in “fighting,” 
which is denied in Jud. xi. 25, but 
in hiring B. against them. 


Balance: emblem of justice (Job xxxi. 


6, Ps. lxii. 9, Prov. xi. 
1), the test of truth 
and honesty. The em- 
blem of scarcity, food 
being weighed out 
with scrupulous care 
Rev. vi. 5). Mosen- 
avm, double scales 
(Gen. xxiii. 16). Qua- 
meh, the beam of a 
balance (Isa. xlvi. 6). 
Peles, ‘‘scales’” (Isa. 
xl. 12): lit. the beam, 
or else the aperture in which the 
tongue or beam moves. 


BALANCE. 


Baldness. Rare among Israelites; so 


an object of derision, as Elisha’s was. 
to the children: 2 Kings ii. 23, ‘“‘ Go 
up thou baldhead,” 2.¢e., thou art old 
enough to leave this world and “ go 
up’’ to heaven after thy master. A 
humiliation to captives (Deut. xxi. 
12, Isa. iii. 24). A mark of mourning 
(Jer. xvi. 6, xlvii. 5; Ezek. vii. 18; 
Isa. xv. 2). It was sometimes a mark 
of leprosy: Lev. xiii. 40-42. Pniests 
were forbidden to make baldness on 
their heads, or to shave off the corners 
of their beards (Lev. xxi. 5, Ezek. xliv. 
20); as mourners and idol priests did | 
(Jer. ix. 26 narg., Lev. xix. 27). The 
reason Israel was forbidden to do so 
was, ‘“‘for thou art an holy people 
unto the Lord” (Deut. xiv. 1, 2). 
Nebuchadnezzar’s army grew bald 
in besieging Tyre with the hardships 
of their work (Ezek. xxix. 18). The 
Egyptians, contrary to oriental cus- 
tom, shaved on joyous occasions and 
only let the hair grow in mourning; 
the mention of Joseph’s “shaving ”’ 
when summoned before Pharaoh is 
therefore an undesigned coincidence 
in Gen. xli. 14, and mark of the truth 
of the Scripture record. Artificial 
baldness marked the ending of a 
Nazarite’s vow (Num. vi.9; Acts 
xviii. 18, xxi. 24). 


Balm. Contracted from balsam, a 


word formed by the Greeks from 
Heb. Baal shenen, “lord of oil.’’ 
That of Gilead was famed as among 
Canaan’s best fruits as early as Ja- 
cob’s time, and was exported by 
Ishmaelite caravans to Egypt (Gen. 
xxxvii. 25, xliii. 11), also to Tyre 
(Ezek. xxvii. 17). Used to heal 
wounds (Jer. viii. 22, xlvi. 11, li. 
8). It was cultivated near Jericho 
and the Dead Sea, in Josephus” 
time. Burckhardt says: ‘it still 


i 


Bamoth-Baal = high 


BAMAH 


grows in gardens near Tiberias.” 
Heb. tzori, from tzarah, ‘‘ to split.” 
A balsamic oil, the modern “ bal- 
sam of Jericho,” is extracted from 
the kernels of the zuckum thorn 
bush, a kind of el#agnus, in the 
region about the Dead Sea; but this 
cannot be the tree. The queen of 
Sheba, according to Josephus, 
brought “the root of the balsam ”’ as 
a present to Solomon (Ant. viii. 6, 

6) ; butit was in Gilead ages before 

er. The frazrant resin known as 
“the balsam of Mecca” is from 
the Amyris Gileadensis, or opobal- 
samum. ‘The height is about 14 ft., 
the trunk 9 in. in diameter. Luacisions 
iu the bark yield three or four drops 
a day from each, and left to stand 
the balsam becomes of a golden 
colour and pellucid as a gem. The 
baim was so scarce, the Jericho gar- 
dens yielding but six or seven gal- 
lons yearly, that it was worth twice 
its weight in silver. Pompey ex- 
hibited it m Rome as one of the 
spoils of the newly conquered pro- 
vince, 65 B.c. One of the far famed 
trees graced Vespasian’s triumph, 
A.D. 79. Titus had to fight two bat- 
tles near the Jericho balsam groves, 
to prevent the Jews in despair de- 
stroying them. Then they were put 
under the care of an imperial guard. 
The Pistacia lentiscus (mastick) has 
its Arabic name dseri answering to 
the Heb. tzori, which seems to favour 
its claim to b sing the balm of Gilead. 


Bamah. Ezek. xx. 29: “What is the 


high place whereunto ye hie [ha- 
baim, alliteration to Bamah]? And 
the name thereof is called Bamah 
Wen high place, akin to the Gr. 
eathen boos] unto this day.” The 
very name implies the place is not 
sanctioned by Mr (God) ; it implies 
its own heathenishness: My place is 
called mizbeach, “altar.” Your 
sacrifices even to Mr on a “high 
place’’ instead of My “‘altar”’ in the 
temple, were therefore a “ provoca- 
tion,” ver. 28 (Deut. xi. 1-3). 
Ewald makes the clause in Ezekiel a 
quotation from an older prophet. 
places of 
Baal. (Josh. xiii. 17, called “‘ Ba- 
moth in the valley’? Num. xxi. 20, 
xxii. 41.) Baal Meon or Beth Baal 
Meon was near, sacred to the same 
idol. [See Basira, ‘‘ the temple,” 
in close proximity to Bamoth, “ high 
places:” Isa. xv. 2.| Beth Bamoth 
occurs on the Moabite stone. Mesha 
says, on the stone, he rebuilt Beth 
Bamotb, it having been probably des- 
troyed in the struggles between Moab 
and, Reuben or Gad. Israel's halt 
at Bamoth is identical with that in 
Num. xxxiii. 45, connected with 
Dibon Gad, for Dibon and Bamoth 
Baal were near (Josh. xiii. 17). Ba- 
moth was ‘‘in the valley”’ or ravine 
(Num. xxi. 20). In the wady 
Waleh, two miles N. of Dibon, a de- 
tached knoll on the right bank of the 
rivulet contains a quadrangle of rude 
stones put together without cement ; 
this was one of the Bamoth or high 
laces ; others, whence Balaam could 
ve seen Israel, were probably to 
the W., where are the ruins Keraum 
Abu el Hossein, or on jebel Attarus. 


Bands. (I.) Of love (Hos. xi. 4), paral- 


lel to “‘ cords of a man,” not such as 


Bani. 


Banner. 
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oxenare led by, but humane methods, 
as a father draws his child by lead- 
ing strings, ‘‘teaching him to go”’ 
(ver. 1). (II.) Christ’s “‘ bands”’ (HPs. 
ii. 3), an ‘‘ easy yoke”’ to the regen- 
erate, seem galling chains to the 
natural man, and he strives to 
“break them asunder.”  (III.) 
Christ’s body, the church, “by 
bands,”’ 7.e. sinews and nerves bind- 
ing limb to limb, “having nourish- 
ment ministered, and knit together, 
increaseth with the increase of God” 
(Col. ii. 19). Faith, love, and peace 
are the spiritual ‘‘ bands” (Col. ii. 
2, ili, 14; Eph. iv. 3). (L1V.) The 
bands tying the yoke to the neck of 
a beastof burden is the image of the 
captivity in which Jerusalem and 
Israel have been held, and from 
which Christ shall free them at His 
glorious coming (Ezek. xxxiv. 27; Isa. 
xxvili. 22, lii. 2) ; also the captivity 
to Satan of the spiritual Israel, from 
which Christ releases us. (V.) 
“‘Bands’’ means, in Zech. xi. 7, the 
bond of brotherhood which origin- 
ally bound together Judah and Jeru- 
salem, severed because of their 
unfaithfulness to the covenant, but 
to be restored everlastingly when 
they shall turn to Messiah (Hzek. 
xxxvii. 15-28), and when Messiah 
“shall make them one nation upon 
the mountains of Israel.’’ (VI.) 
‘There are no bands in their death” 
(Ps. Ixxiii. 4); 7@.e., the prosperous 
wicked, thought the psalmist in a 
desponding tit of unbelief fora time, 
have no pains enchaining them in 
their dying hour; passion and im- 
patience here lost sight of the real 
death-bringing pains hanging over 
the wicked (Job xxi. 17, Ps. xi. 6). 
1. 2 Sam. xxiii. 36. 2.1 
Chron. vi. 46. 3. 1 Chron. ix. 4. 
4. Ezra ii. 10; x. 29, 34. 5. Neh. 
Ris 7, wwElisis, e0A, xo 18,428. 222 
Heb. nees, not, inthe Eng- 
lish sense of the term, an arbitrary 
token to distinguish one band or 
regiment of Israel from another, but 
a common object of regard, a signal 
of observation, a rallying point to 
awaken men’s hopesandefforts(Exod. 
xvil. 15). Moses called the altar of 
thanksgiving, after Amalek’s defeat, 
Jenovan Nisst, ‘‘ Jehovah my ban- 
ner.” The altar is the pledge that 
Jehovah, in covenant with Israel, 
shall enable His people to defeat 
utterly Amalek and all his foes. 
(Comp. Num. xxi. 8, ‘‘a pole” ; Isa. 
v. 26, xi. 10, “‘a root of Jesse shall 
stand for an ensign of the people,” 
Kia 2, ekeKoo 7 oxlix. 22, Ps,,1x, 4.) 
Messiah set forth manifestly as the 
crucified Saviour (Gal. ii. 1) is 
the rallying point for the gathering 
together in one unto Him of all the 
redeemed in spirit, in the glorified 
body also hereafter (Gen. xlix. 10, 
Matt. xxiv. 31, 2 ‘hess. ii. 1). His 
love displayed is the “ banner” under 
which His people rally for almighty 
protection and unspeakable comfort 
(S. of Sol. ii. 4). As nees is a “ sig- 
nal,” raised on some special occasion, 
always on an elevation and conspic- 
uous, sodegel is a military standard 
for a large division of an army; 
oth, for a smallone. [See ENcamp- 


MENT. 
Banquets. Both social and religious. 


BANQUETS 


At the three great religious feasts, 
when all the males appeared before 
Jehovah, the family had its feast, of 
which the stranger, the tatherless, 
and the widow had their share (Deut. 
xvi. 11). Sacritices were accom- 
panied bya feast (Exod. xxxiv. 15, 
Jud. xvi. 23-25). The “ lovefeasts”’ 
of the early Christians sprang from 
these sacrificial feasts ; asthe Lord’s 
supper came from the passover. The 
tithes and firstlings were to be eaten 
at the sanctuary, if not too far off 
(Deut. xii. 17, 18; xiv. 22, 28). 
Males and females met together at 
feasts of old (John in. 1), Vashti’s 
separate women’s banyguet was a 
Persian, not Jewish, custom (Esth. 
1.9). In magnificent feasts, as at 
royal weddings, a general invitation 
was given; the accepters were sum- 
moned by a second message at the 
time of the feast (Proy. ix. 1-3, 
Luke xiv. 17, Matt. xxii.) The en- 
tertainer provided robes for the 
guests, to be worn in his honvur and 
as a token of his regard. In O. T. 
times the Israelites sat at table (1 
Sam. xvi. 11); and in the order of 
their dignity or seniority (Gen. xlii. 
33); which explains the pomt of 
Jesus’ exhortation to take the lowest 
place (Luke xiv. 7-10, Matt. xxiii. 6). 
The Persians reclined on couches 


ORIENTAL COUCH. 


(Esth. vii. 8). So the Romans. 
From these the Jews adopted reclin- 
ing. Thus the sinful woman could 
come behind the couch where Jesus 
lay, and anoint His feet (Luke 
vi. 37, 88); and Mary, sister 
of Lazarus (John xii. 2, 3); and 
* John leaned on the Lord’s bosom” 
at the last supper (John xiii. 28, 25). 
Amos reprobates the luxury (Amos. 
vi. 4-6). Perfumes were freely used 
at rich feasts (Ps. xxiii. 5, Eccles. ix. 
7, 8). A‘‘ governor of the feast’ was 
appointed (John ii. 8, 9). The usual 
time was evening, to begin earlier was 
a mark of excess (Isa. v. 11, Eccles. 
x. 16). ‘‘Spiced wine’ was often 
used (S. of Sol. viii. 2). Garlands or 
crowns of flowers on the head (Isa. 
xxviii. 1). Music, vocal and instru- 
mental (Isa. v. 12), and dancing 
(Luke xv. 25). Wedding feasts often 
lasted seven days (Jud. xiv. 12). 
Portions were sent from the enter- 
tainer to each guest, and a double or 
fivefold portion, or special part, to a 
distinguished guest (1 Sam. i. 5; 
ix. 23, 24; comp. 2 Sam. xi. 8, Gen. 
xliii. 34). Portions direct from 
table were sent to poorer friends. 
(Neh. viii. 10; comp. Luke xiv. 13, 
Esth. ix. 19, 22). A kiss was the 
proper courtesy wherewith the host 
received each guest; to omit it was 
to be wanting in kindliness (Luke vii. 
4, 5). In the absence of modern 
knives, forks and spoons, they dipped 
their hands together in the same dish 
(Mark xiv. 20; Prov. xix. 24, xxvi- 
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15, for “bosom” translate dish). 
After dinner the hands were wiped 
in a cloth, after a servant had poured 
water on them (comp. Elisha’s office 
for Elijah, 2 Kings iii. 11), or were 
wiped on pieces of bread, which were 
then thrown to the household dogs 
(which illustrates Matt. xv. 27). A 
banquet isa frequent emblem of hea- 
vealy happiness {laa xxv. 6, Luke xiv. 
15, Rev. xix. 9). ‘To eat bread”’ 
includes drinking. So in the case of 
the Lord’s supper (Acts xx.7). So 
the cup is not expressly mentioned 
in the passover supper in the O. T.; 
but Deut. xiv. 26, [sa. xxv. 6 imply 
the use of wine at it. In Eli's days 
drinking to excess evenat the Lord's 
feasts was not uncommon (1 Sam. 
1. 14, 15). Four cups of wine were 
mixed with water, blessed and passed 
round by the master of the feast at 
the passover. In S. of Sol. ii. 4 the 
heavenly Bridegroom’s “‘ banqueting 
house” (house of wine) is the church 
in its public ordinances for refresh- 
ing the soul, the ministry of the 
word, joint prayer, and the Lord’s 
supper (comp. Ps. xxxvi. 8). 

Baptism. Buptisms in the sense of 
purifications were common in the 
O.T. The ‘‘divers washings” (Gr. 
‘*baptisms’’) are mentioned in Heb. 
ix. 10, and “the doctrine of bap- 
tisms,”’ chap. vi. 2. The plural “‘ bap- 
tisms’’ is used in the wider sense, 
all purifications by water; as of the 
priest’s hands and feet in the laver 
outside before entering the taber- 
nacle, in the daily service (Exod. xxx. 
17-21); of the highpriest’s flesh in 
the holy place on the day of atone- 
ment (Lev. xvi. 23) ; of persons cere- 
monially unclean (Lev. xiv., xv., Xvi. 
26-23, xvii. 15, xxii, 4-6), a leper, 
one with ao issue, one who ate that 
which died of itself, one who touched 
a dead body, the one who let go the 
scapegoat or buried the ashes of the 
red heifer, of the people before a re- 
ligious festival (Exod. xix. 10, John xi. 
55). The highpriest’s consecration 
was threefold: by baptism, unction, 
and sacrifice (Exod. xxix. 4, xl. 12-15; 
Ley. viii.). ‘‘ Baptism” in the singu- 
lar is used specially of the Christian 
rite. Jewish believers passed natu- 
rally from the O. T. baptismal puri- 
fications, through John’s transitional 
baptism, to Christian baptism and 
the subsequent laying on of hands, 
accompanied with the Holy Ghost 
(Acts viii. 12, 14-17). The spiritual 
sense of ceremonial baptisms was 
recognised in the O. T. (Ps. xxvi. 6, 
li. 2, 7, Ixxiii. 13; Isa. 1. 16, iv. 4; 
Jer. iv. 14; Zech. xiii. 1.) Ceremonial 
washings had been multiplied by tra- 
dition, before the Lord’s coming 
{Mark vii. 3, 4). Even the Gentile 
Pilate washed his hands to symbolise 
his innocence of Jesus’ blood. The 
Targum of Jonathan on Exod. xii. 44 
iz the earliest authority for the com- 
mon notion that the Jews baptized 
male (besides cireumcising them) 
and female proselytes. No notice of 
such a custom occurs in Philo, Jo- 
sephus, or the Targum of Onkelos; 
the commonness of such ceremonial 
purifications makes it a probable 
one. In the 4th century A.D. it cer- 
tainly prevailed. In the case of 
Jewish proselytes from Ishmaelites 
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and Egyptians, who were already 
circumcised, some such rite would be 
needed. Probably it was at first 
merely the customary purificatory 
washing before the sacrifice offered 
in admitting the proselyte, whence 
Philo and Josephus would omit men- 
tioning it as being usual at all sacri- 
fices. When sacrifices ceased, after 
the destruction of the temple, the 
washing would be retained as a bap- 
tism of initiation into Judaism. 


John’s ‘‘ baptism of ee for the 


remission of sins” (Luke iii. 3) was 
the pledge his followers took of their 
determination to separate themselves 
from the prevalent pollutions, as the 
needful preparation for receiving the 
coming Messiah, who remits the sins 
of His believing people. The ‘‘ remis- 
sion’”’ was pot present but prospect- 
ive, looked fur through Messiah, not 
through John (Acts x. 48). John’s 


baptism was accompanied with con- 


fession (Matt. iii. 6), and was an act 
of obedience to the call to renounce 
all sin and believe in the coming 
Redeemer from sin. The universal 
expectation of the Messianic king “‘in 
the whole Hast”’ (says Suetonius, a 
heathen writer, Vespas. 4) made all 
ready to flock to the forerunner. 
The Jews hoped to be delivered from 
Rome’s supremacy (Mal. iii. 1, 
iv. 5,6). The last of the prophets 
had foretold the coming of Elijah 
before the great day of the coming of 
the Lord, the Sun of righteousness, 
the messenger of the covenant. Eli- 
jah was to “‘turn the heart of the 
fathers to the children, and the heart 
of the children to their fathers,” 
viz., the disobedient children to the 
faith and fellowship of their pious 
forefathers, Abraham, Jacob, Levi, 
Elijah (Luke i. 17), lest Messiah at 
His coming “ should smite the earth 
with a curse.” The scribes accord- 
ingly declared, “‘ Elias must first 
come.” Jesus declared that John 
was this foretold Elias (Matt. xi. 13, 
14, xvii. 10-12). John’s preaching 
was “ Repent, for the kingdom of the 
heavens is at hand,’ the latter 
phrase referring to Dan. ii. 44, vii. 
14. The Jews, asa nation, brought 
the “curse”’ on their land (“ earth ’’) 
by not repenting, and by rejecting 
Messiah at His first advent. Their 
sin delayed the kingdom's manifesta- 
tion, just as their unbelief in the wild- 
erness caused the 40 years of delay 
in entering into their inheritance in 
Canaan. He brought blessing to 
those who accepted Him (John was 
the instrument in turning many to 
Him: Johni. 11,36), and shall bring 
blessing to the nation at His second 
advent, when they shall turn to the 
Lord (Rom. xi. 5, 26; Luke xiii. 35). 


John’s baptism began and ended with 


himself ; he alone, too, administered 
it. But Christ’s baptism was per- 
formed by His disciples, not Him- 
self, that He might mark His ex- 
clusive dignity as baptizer with the 
Holy Ghost (John iv. 2), and that the 
validity of baptism might not depend 
on the worth of the minister but on 
God’s appointment. It continues to 
the end of this dispensation (Matt. 
xxviii. 19, 20). John’s was with water 
only ; Christ’s with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire (Luke iii. 16). The 
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Holy Ghost in full measure was not 
given till Jesus’ glorification at His 
ascension (John vii. 39). Apollos’ 
and John’s disciples at Ephesus 
knew not of the Holy Spirit’s bap- 
tism, which is the distinctive feature 
of Christ’s (Acts xviii. 25, xix. 2-6; 
comp. chaps. i. 5, xi. 16). The out- 
ward sign of an inward sorrow for 
sin was in John’s baptism; but 
there was not the inward spiritual 
grace conferred as in Christian bap- 
tism. Those of the twelve who had 
been baptized by John probably re- 
ceived no further baptism till the ex- 
traordinary one by the Holy Spirit on 
pentecost. Christian baptism implies 
grafting into fellowshipor union with 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost; for the Gr. expresses this 
(Matt. xxviii. 19): ““Go ye, make 
disciples of all the nations, baptizing 
them into the name [the revealed 
person] of the Father,” ete. John, 
being among the O. T. prophets, not 
in the kingdom of God or N. T, 
church, preached the law and bap- 
tism into legal repentance and re- 
formation of morals, and Messiah’s 
immediate advent. Christian baptism 
is the seal of gospel doctrine and 
spiritual renewal. 


Jesus’ own baptism by John was, Christ 


saith, in order “ to fulfil all rayhteous- 
mess”? (Matt. iii. 15). Others in 
being baptized confessed their sins; 
Jesus professed ‘‘ all righteousness.” 
He submitted, as part of the right- 
eousness He undertook to fulfil, to 
be consecrated to His ministry in 
His 30th year, the age at which the 
Levites began their ministry (Luke iii. 
23), by the last of the O. T. propbets 
and the harbinger of the N.T., His 
own forerunner. At the same time 
that the outward minister set Him 
apart, the Holy Spirit from heaven 
gave Him inwardly the unction of 
His fulness without measure; and 
the Father declared His acceptance 
of Him as the sinners’ saviour, the 
anointed prophet, priest, and king 
(John iii. 34, i. 16) : ‘‘ This is My be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” Since God, against whom 
we have sinned, is satisfied with Him 
(and God cannot but be so, seeing it 
was the Father's love and justice 
which provided Him), so also may 
we. As the highpriest’s consecra- 
tion was threefold, by etre 
unction, and sacrifice, so Jesus’ 
(comp. Acts x. 88) baptism began 
His consecration, the Holy Spirit’s 
unction was the complement of His 
baptism, and His sacrifice fully per- 
fected His consecration as our priest 
for evermore (Heb. vii. 28 marg.). 
This is the sense of 1 John v. 6: 
“this is He that came by water 
and blood;” by water at His con- 
secration by baptism to His media- 
torial ministry for us, when He re- 
ceived the Father’s testimony to His 
Messiahship and His Divine Sonship 
(John i. 33, 84). 


Corresponding to His is our baptism of 


water and the Spirit, the seal of 
initiatory incorporation with Him 
(John iii. 5). Jesus came “ by blood”’ 
also, viz. ‘the blood of His cross” 
(Heb. ix. 12). His coming “ by water 
and blood,” as vividly set forth in the 
issue of water and blood from His 
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attested by John (John xix. 384, 35). 
John Baptist came only baptizing 
with water; therefore was nut Mes- 
siah. Jesus came, undergoing Him- 
self the double baptism of water and 
blood, then baptizing us with the 
Spirit cleansing, of which water is 
the sacramental seal, and with His 
atoning blood once for all shed and 
of perpetual efficacy ; therefore He 
is Messiah. It is His shed blood 
which gives water baptism its spi- 
ritual significancy. We are baptized 
into His death, the point of union 
between us and Him, and, through 
Him, between us and God, not into 
His birth or incarnation (Rom. vi. 3, 
4; Col. ii. 12). “The Spirit, the 
water, and the blood agree in one” 
(Gr. “ tend to the one result,”’ “‘tes- 
tify to the one truth”’), 7.e., agree in 
testifying to Jesus’ Sonship and 
Messiahship by the sacramental grace 
in water baptism received by the 
Se believerthrough His atoning 
lood and His inwardly witnes:ing 
Spirit (1 John 
. v. 5, 6, 8, 10), 
answering to 
the testimony 
to Jesus’ Son- 
ship and Mes- 


siahship by His 
baptism, by His BATHING PLACE ON THE 
crucifixion,and JORDANS 


by the Spirit’s 

manifestation in Him. By Christ’s 
baptism, by His blood shedding, and 
by the Re ies and present work- 
ing in Him, the Spirit, the water, 
and the blood are the threefold wit- 
ness to His Divine Messiahship. On 
and after the pentecostal outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit, the apostles 
preached, Repent (including faith in 
Christ), and be baptized, as the 
sacramental seal to yourselves in- 
wardly of your faith, and the open 
confession outwardly of it before the 
world. Comp. Rom. x. 9,10; Actsii. 
88, viii. 12, 36, x. 47, xvi. 15, 38. As 
circumcision was the painful entrance 
into the yoke of bondage, the law of 
Sinai, so baptism is the easy entrance 
into the light yoke of Christ, the law 
of liberty and love. Circumcision 
was the badge of Jewish exclusive- 
ness in one aspect; baptism is the 
badge of God’s world-wide mercy 
in Christ. As He was “thie desire of 
all nations,” consciously or uncon- 
sciously, so all nations are invited to 
Him. Any spiritualizing that denies 
outward baptism with water, in the 
face of Christ’s command and the 
apostles’ practice, must logically 
lead to rationalistic evasions of 
Scripture in general. Preaching, no 
doubt, takes the precedency of bap- 
tism with the apostles, whose office 
was evangelistic rather than pastoral 
(1 Cor, i. 14, 17). The teaching and 
acceptance of the truth stands first ; 
the sealing of belief in it by baptism 
comes next, not vice versd. “ Goye, 
teach “ormake disciples], baptizing,” 
ete. “He that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved, but he that 
believeth sot { whether he be baptized 
or not} shall be damned.’’ There 
might be salvation without baptism, 
as the penitent thief on the cross 
was saved; but not salvation with- 


pierced side, was seen and solemnly 
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out believing, to those capable of 
ats 


As circumcision bound the circum- 


cised to obedience to the law, and 
also admitted him to the spiritual 
privileges of Judaism, so baptism 
binds the baptized to Christ’s service, 
and gives him a share in all the 
privileges of the Christian covenant. 
But in stating these privileges 
Scripture presumes that the baptized 
person has come in penitence and 
faith. Thus 1 Pet. iii. 21, literally 
“which water, being antitype [to the 
water of the flood } isnow saving [puts 
in a state of salvation] us also pes well 
as Noah], to wit, baptism.” It saves 
us also, not of itself (any more than 
the water saved Noah of itself; the 
water saved him only by sustaining 
the ark, built in faith), but the spirit- 
ual thing conjoined with it, repentance 
and faith, of which it is the seal: as 
Peter proceeds to explain, “not the 
putting away of the filth of the flesh, 
but the answer of a good conscience 
towards God [the instrument where- 
by it so saves, being] by the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ”? (Col. ii. 12; 
Eph. i. 19, 20) ; not the putting away 
of the filth of the flesh, but of the 
soul. Water baptism can put away 
that filth, but the Spirit’s baptism 
alone can put away this (Eph. ii. 11). 
The ark (Christ) and His Spirit-filled 
true church saves, by living union 
with Him and it; not the water 
which only flowed round the ark and 
buoyed it up, and which so far from 
saving was the very instrument of 
destroying the ungodly. The “ good 
conscience’s”’ ability to give a satis- 
factory “answer” to the interroga- 
tion concerning faith and repentance 
ensures the really saving baptism of 
the Spirit into living fellowship with 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
The same union of the sign and the 
grace signified, repentance and faith 
being presupposed, occurs (John iii. 5, 
Acts xxii. 16) : “ Be baptized, washing 
away thy sins, calling upon the name 
of the Lord” (Eph. v. 26, Tit. iii.5; 
comp. 1 Cor. x. 1,2). The passage 
through the Red Sea delivered Israel 
completely from Egyptian bondage, 
and thenceforward they were, under 
God’s protecting cloud, on their way 
to the promised land; hence it is 
written, ‘they were all baptized unto 
Moses in the cloud and in the sea”’ 
(the sea, according to some of the 
fathers, representing the water, tbe 
cloud the Spirit). 


In Col. ii. 11, 12, baptism is represented 


as our Christian “ circumcision made 
without hands,” implying that not: 
the minister, but God Himself, con- 
fers it; spiritual circumeision (‘‘ put- 
ting off the body of the sins of the 
flesh’”’) is realized in union with 
Christ, whose “ circumcision’? im- 
plies His having undertaken for us to 
keep the whole law (Luke ii. 21). 
Baptism, coincident with thisspiritual 
cirecumvision, is the burial of the old 
carnal life, to which tmmersion 
corresponds (or affusion in colder 
climates, and in cases where immer- 
sion would be inconvenient: as in 
the case of the 3000 on pentecost ; 
the jailer’s household at Philippi in 
the night; the sick: the water alone 
is essential to the sacrament, the 


quantity used and the manner of 
use are of secondary importance). 
“Buried with Him in baptism, 
wherein also ye are risen with Him 
by faith in the operation of God who 
hath raised Him from the dead”’ 
(Col. ii. 12; Eph. i. 19, 20). Here, and 
in Rom. vi. 3, 4, 5,6, baptism is viewed 
as identifying us with Christ, by our 
union to His once crucified and now 
risen body, and as entailing in us 
also adeath unto sin and a new birth 
unto righteousness, and as involving 
as the final issue our bodily sharing 
in the likeness of His resurrection, at 
the coming first resurrection, that of 
the saints. 


Figuratively, death is called a ‘“‘ bap- 


tism’’ (Matt. xx. 22, Mark x. 38, 
Luke xi. 50). The Gr. word does 
not necessarily mean immersion of 
the whole body : comp. Mark vii. 3, 4; 
Luke xi. 88; Heb. ix. 10). In some 
cases the palpable descent of the 
Spirit was before, in others after, the 
baptism, and in connection with 
the laying on of hands (Acts ii. 38, 
x. 47, xix. 5, 6); proving that the 
water sign and the Spit are not 
inseparably connected. At the same 
time, there being but one preposition 
to govern both nouns, “‘ born of water 
andthe Spirit” implies the designed 
close connection of the two in the 
case of penitent believers (John iii. 5). 
In Eph. v. 26 “Christ gave Himself 
for the church, that He might 
sanctify and cleanse it with the laver 
(Gr.) of water by the word.’ The 
bride, the church, must pass through 
her purifying bath before being pre- 
sented to the Bridegroom, Christ. 
The gospel word of faith, confessed 
in baptism, carries with it the real, 
cleansing, regenerating power (John 
xv. 8, xvii. 17; 1 Pet. 1. 28, iii. 21). 
Baptism being regarded according to 
its high ideal, Scripture asserts of 
its efficacy all that is involved in a 
believing appropriation of the Divine 
truths it symbolises. In Tit. ini. 5, 
“He saved us by the laver (Gr.) of 
regeneration, and [by] the [sub- 
sequent, gradually progressive] re- 
newal of the Holy Ghost,” Paul in 
charity assumes that Christian pro- 
fessors are really penitent believers 
(though some were not so: 1 Cor. 
vi. 11), in which case baptism with 
water is the visible laver of regenera- 
tion by the Holy Spirit. ‘“ Faith 
then is confirmed, and grace i- 
creased, by virtue of prayer to God” 
(Church of Eng. Art. xxvii.). 


Infants are charitably presumed to 


have received a grace in connection 
with their Christian descent, in 
answer to the believing prayers of 
their parents or guardians presenting 
them for baptism (1 Cor. vii. 14), 
which grace is visibly sealed and in- 
creased by baptism. They are pre- 
sumed to be regenerated, until years 
of developed consciousness prove 
whether they have been actually so 
ornot. The tests whether it has or 
has not taken place in the baptized 
are 1 John iii. 9,14, v. 1,4. The 
infants of heathen parents are not 
admissible to baptism, because there 
is not faith in the parents. The 
faith of the heads consecrated the 
households (1 Cor. vii. 14), as in the 
case of Lydia and the jailer of 
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Philippi, so that even the young were 


‘ 


¢ 


fit recipients of baptism. Christ’s 
power and willingness to bless infants 
is proved by Matt. xix. 13-15. So 
that infant unconsciousness is no 
valid objection to infant baptism. 
Since the believer’s children are 
“holy” in the Lord’s view, why re- 
fuse them the seal of consecration ? 
(1 Cor. vii. 14; Acts xvi. 1, 15, 33.) 
Infant baptism tacitly superseded in- 
fant circumcision, just as the Lord’s 
day superseded the Jewish sabbath, 
without our having express command 
for the transference. A child may be 
heir of an estate, though incapable 
of using or comprehending its advan- 
tage; he is not hereafter to acquire 
the title to it; he will hereafter 
understand his claim, take his wealth, 


and be responsible for the use. So 
the baptized infant. The words 
which follow Jesus’ command, 


“baptizing them,” ete., express the 
necessary complement of baptism 
for it to be availing, “teaching 
them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you.” 

Illumination,” in subsequent writers 
used for “baptism,” is found con- 
nected with it in Heb. vi. 4, x. 32. 
The ‘baptizing with fire” (Matt. 
iii. 11), symbolised by the “‘ tongues 
of fire’? at pentecost (Acts ii. 3), 
expresses the purifying of the soul 
by the Spirit, as metal is by fire. In 
Gal. iii. 27, ‘‘as many of you as have 
been baptized into Christ [comp. 
Rom. vi. 8, Matt. xxviii. 19, Gr. 
‘into the name’ ] have puton Christ ;’’ 
ye did, in that act of being bap- 
tized into Christ, clothe yourselves 
in Christ. Christis to you the man’s 
robe (the toga virilis assumed by 
every Roman on reaching manhood). 
Christ being the Son of God by 
generation, and ye being one with 
Him, ye also become sons by adop- 
tion. Baptism, when vt answers to 
its wdeal, is a mean of spiritual 
transference from legal condemnation 
to living union with Christ, and son- 
ship to God through Him (Rom. xiii. 
14). Christ alone, by baptizing with 
the Spirit, can make the inward 
grace correspond to the outward 
sign. As He promises the blessing 
in the faithful use of the means, the 
church rightly presumes in charity 
that it is so, nothing appearing to 
the contrary (comp. on the other 
hand Acts viii. 18, 18-24). In 1 Cor. 
xii. 18, ‘“‘ by one Spirit we were all 
baptized into one body, . . . and were 
all made to drink into one Spirit” 
(all the oldest MSS. omit “into’’), 
the two sacraments are alluded to. 
Where baptism answers to its ideal, 
by the Spirit the many members are 
baptized into the one body (Eph. iv. 
4, 5), and are all made to drink the 
one Spirit (symbolised by the drink- 
ing of the wine in the Lord’s supper). 
Jesus gives the Spirit to him only 
that is athirst (John vii. 37). God 
(1 John iii. 9, v. 1, 4, 18) gives us 
crucial tests of regeneration: who- 
soever lacks these, though baptized, 
is no!, in the Scripture view, “re- 
generate” or “‘ born again.” “ Who- 
soever is born of God doth not 
commit sin (habitually); for his seed 
remaineth in him, and he cannot sin 
(be sinning), because he is born of 
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God’’; 7.e., his higher nature doth 
not sin, his normal direction is 
against sin; the law of God after the 
inward man is the ruling principle 
of his true self (Rom. vi. 14, vii. 22), 
though the old nature, not yet fully 
deadened, rebels: ‘‘ whosoever be- 
lieveth that Jesus is the Christ is 
born of God’”’; ‘‘ whatsoever is born 
of God overcometh the world”; 
“whosoever is born of God sinneth 
not, but he that is begotten of God 
keepeth himself, and that wicked 
one toucheth him not.’”’ The Nicene 
Creed has no authority but so far as 
it can be proved trom Scripture; the 
clause, ‘‘one baptism for the remis- 
sion of sins’’ was the decision arrived 
at by its members as to the question, 
Were those baptized by heretics, or 
those who having been baptized had 
lapsed into heresy, to be rebaptized ? 
Basil on the contrary thought they 
ought to be rebaptized. 


A questioning at the time of baptism 


as to the candidate’s repentance and 
faith seems implied as customary in 
1 Pet. iii. 21. A profession of faith 
in a “form of sound words” is 
spoken of in 2 Tim.i. 18. Timothy 
“professed a good profession before 
many witnesses”? (1 Tim. vi. 12). 
Christians derived “sponsors” from 
the Jewish usage in baptizing pro- 
selytes ; mention of them occurs first 
in Tertullian in the 3rd century. 


The laying on of hands after baptism 


is spoken of as among the first prin- 
ciples of the Christian teaching in 
Heb. vi. 1,2. Though the miraculous 
gifts imparted thereby at first have 
long ceased, the permanent gifts and 
graces of the Spirit are in all ages 
needed. The sevenfold gift is de- 
cribed Isa. xi. 2,3. Our dispensation 
is that of the Holy Ghost, who is 
Christ’s second self, His only Vicar 
in His bodily absence (John xiv. 
16-18). Besides the first sealing by 
the Spirit in baptism, a further con- 
firmation, unction, or sealing by the 
Spirit is needed to establish us firmly 
in the faith, and to be an earnest, or 
instalment, of future blessedness 
(Acts viii. 12-14 [see Peter] ; 2 Cor. 
i. 21, 22; Eph. i. 18, iv. 80; 1 John 
ii. 20). The laying on of hands, asa 
sign of spiritual blessing or strength- 
ening, occurs in Jacob’s blessing on 
Ephraim and Manasseh (Gen. xlviii. 
14); Joshua’s ordination in Moses’ 
room (Num. xxvii. 18, Deut. xxxiv. 
9); in Christ’s blessing of children 
(Matt. xix. 13) and healing the blind 
man (Mark viii. 23) ; in the apostles’ 
healing of the sick (Mark xvi. 18) ; 
in Saul’s recovery of sight, and 
Publius’ father’s healing of fever 
(Acts ix. 17, xxviii. 8). The laying on 
of hands, originally following close 
on baptism as a corollary to it (Acts 
xix. 5, 6), became subsequently, and 
rightly in the case of infants, sepa- 
rated by a long time from it. The 
Latins made it then a sacrament, 
though wanting both the material 
element or sign and the institution 
of Christ. 


Baptism for the dead. 1 Cor. xv. 29: 


“Else what shall they do which are 
baptized for the dead, if the dead 
rise not at all?’’? What profit would 
they get whoare baptized to take the 
place of the dead ? (2 Tim. ii.2.) Of 


BARAK 


what use are fresh witnesses for 
Christianity, baptized to minister i- 
stead of those dead? ‘Why are 
they then baptized for” (literally, in 
behalf of) “the dead? Why then (too) 
stand we in jeopardy every hour?” 
““Why are they baptized, fillmg up 
the place of the martyred dead, at 
the risk of sharing the same fate P?” 
Possibly some symbolical rite of 
baptism or dedication of themselves 
to follow the martyred dead even to 
death, grounded on Matt. xx. 22, 23, 
isalluded to. Or, without such rite, 
‘“baptized”’ may be figuratively used, 
as in 1 Cor, x.2 (where ‘‘ baptized:-in 
the cloud,” which became FIRE by 
night, typifies the baptism with water 
and the Holy Ghost). As the ranks 
of the faithful are thinned by death 
(natural or violent), others step 
forward to be baptized to take their 
place. This is in behalf of the dead 
saints, seeing that the consummated. 
glory will not be till the full number 
of saints shall have been completed. 
Barabbas=son of the father. A 
contrast to the true Son of the 
Father! The Jews asked the mur- 
derous taker of life to be given as a 
favour to them (it being customary 
to release one prisoner at the pass- 
over), and slew the Prince of life! 
(Acts iii. 14,15.) A robber (John 
xviii. 40) who had committed murder 
in an insurrection (Mark xv. 7) and 
was cast into prison (comp. Matt. 
xxvil. 15-26). [See Pirate for the 
probable reason of the Jews’ keenness 
for his release. ] 
Barachel=blessing of God: implying 
his separation from the surrounding 
idolatry (Job xxxii. 2-6). 
Barachias. [See ZacHarias.] 
Barak=lightning. So the family 
name of Hannibal was Barcas, “the 
thunderbolt of war’’; also Boaner- 
ges, “‘sons of thunder,’’ applied te 
James and John. Son of Abinoam, 
of Kedesh, a refuge city of Naphtali. 
Incited by Deborah the prophetess 
to deliver Israel from the yoke of 
Jabin II., king of northern Canaan, 
of which Hazor, on lake Merom (now 
Hulah), was the capital. Hazor had 
been destroyed with Jabin I., its 
king, more than a century before, 


under Joshua ; but owing to Israel’s. 


unfaithfulness had been permitted to 
be rebuiit, and a succeeding Jabin 
regained the possessions taken from 
his forefather. But his general Sisera, 
of Harosheth, inhabited by a race 
half Israelite half Gentile, where 
he had systematically and “ mightily 
oppressed Israel’’ for 20 years, was 
deteated by B.and Deborah at the 
head of 10,000 men of Naphtali 
and Zebulon (Ps. lxxxiii.9,10). This 
little army, aided by a providential 
storm in the enemy’s face (according 
to Josephus), rushed down the hill of 
their encampment, Tabor, «and 
routed Jabin’s 900 iron chariots and 
unwieldy host in the plain of Jez- 
reel (Esdraelon), “the battlefield of 
Palestine.’ The Kishon’s impetuous 
current (especially that of Megiddo, 
its western branch), and the sandy 
soil(as Taanach means), contributed to 
the enemy's disaster, as their chariots 
were entangled, like Pharaoh’s at 
the Red sea. Harosheth was taken, 
Sisera slain by Heber’s wife, Jabin’s 


a? 


BARBARIAN 


(7 ) 


BARNABAS 


country taken, and a peace of 40 years 
secured. The triumphal ode of 
Deborah and B. is very spirited 
(Jud. iv., v.). Lord Hervey makes 
the narrative a repetition of Josh. 
xi. 1-12, from the sameness of 
names, Jabin and Hazor; the sub- 
ordinate kings (Jud. v. 19, Josh. xi. 
2, ete.) ; the locality; the chariots; 
“Mizrephoth Maim,”’ burning by 
the waters marg. But if fancied 
chronological difficulties [see 
JupGes] be hereby removed, geo- 
graphical difficulties are thus crea- 
ted; above all, the plain word of 
God, which “cannot be broken,” 
makes Jabin’s oppression of Israel in 
Hazor to be ‘‘ when Ehud was dead”’; 
it is impossible then it can be 
identical with the narrative in 
Joshua. The judges Othniel, Ehud, 
Shamgar, Deborah, and B., did 
not rule all their lives, but were 
raised up at intervals as need re- 
quired. Jabin (=prudent) was pro- 
bably a standing title of the kings of 
Hazor. Heretofore, foes without, 
Mesopotamia and Moab, had chas- 
tised Israel; but now their sin pro- 
’ vokes God to raise an oppressor 
within their own borders, Cabaan 
itself! Jabin seduced them into 
idolatry, besides oppressing them 
(Jud. v. 8). B. is made an ex- 
ample of faith (Heb. xi. 32), though 
it was weak; he was therefore de- 
prived of the glory of stronger faith 
by a woman, Jael (comp. Jud. iv. 8). 
Barbarian. All n0t Greek, in contrast 
to the Greeks (Rom. i. 14). Primi- 
tively all speaking an unknown 
tongue (1 Cor. xiv. 11); the Malt- 
ese, as speaking a Punic dialect 


(Acts xxviii. 2, 4). Subsequently 
the word implied cruelty and 
savagery. Distinguished from Scy- 


thians, the wild races beyond the 
Koman empire; ‘‘ barbarians”? were 
within it (Col. iii. 11). 

Bariah. 1 Chron. iii. 22. 

Barkos, children of. Ezra ii. 53, 
Neh. vii, 55. 

Barley. First mentioned in Exod. 
ix. 31, which shows \\\ 
the barley harvest 
was earlier than 
the wheat, a month \ 
earlier in Egypt. \ 
Neither is found \\ 
wild. Cereals and 
the art of convert- 
ing them _ into 
bread were pro- 
bably God’s direct 
gift to man from 
the first. The 
worship of Ceres 
was probably a cor- 
ruption of this 
truth. Canaan was i 
“a land of wheat BARLEY. 
and barley” (Deut. viii. 8). Barley 
wasa food for horses (1 Kingsiv. 28), 
but also for men. The hordeum 
distichum, or ‘two rowed barley” 
was that usual in Palestine (Jud. vii. 
13, Ezek. iv. 12). Its inferiority to 
wheat is marked by the jealousy 
offering being of barley, whereas the 
ordinary (mincha) meat offering was 
of fine wheaten flour (Lev. ii. 1), and 
the purchase price of the adultress 

Hos. iii. 2). The scanty supply, 
marking the poverty of the disciples, 


eo 


but multiplied by Jesus, was five 
barley loaves (John vi. 9). The peo- 
ple in Palestine still complain that 
their oppressors leave them nothing 
but barley bread to eat (Thomson’s 
Land and Book, p. 449). A measure 
of wheat is made equivalent to three 
of barley (Rey. vi. 6). Barley rapid- 
ly ripens. Some was sowed at the 
autumnal rains in October or No- 
vember, other barley seed immedi- 
ately after winter. Barley harvest 
was a note of time; as when it is 
said Rizpah, the afflicted widow of 
Saul, watched over her seven sons’ 
bodies “from the beginning of bar- 
ley harvest until water dropped upon 
them out of heaven” (2 Sam. xxi. 9, 
10), 7.e., from May till September. 
Inthe Midianite’s dream Gideon was 
regarded as a mere vile barley cake, 
yet it is just such whom God chooses 
to overthrow the mighty (Jud. vii. 
18, 1 Cor. i. 27). 


Barnabas = son of prophecy, or ex- 


hortation and consolation. The 
surname given by the apostles to 
Joses or Joseph (as the Sin., Vat., 
and Alex. MSS. read), a Levite, set- 
tled in Cyprus (Acts iv. 36). As a 
Christian, he brought the price of 
his field and laid it asa contribution 
at the apostles’ feet. It was he who 
took Saul after his conversion, when 
the other disciples were afraid of 
him, and “brought him to the apo- 
stles, and declared unto them how he 
had seen the Lord in the way,” etc., 
and had ‘ preached boldly at Damas- 
cus in the name of Jesus” (Acts ix. 
27). The book of Acts does not tell 
us why B. knew Saul better than 
the rest. But the heathen writer 
Cicero (Epist. Familiar., i. 7) in- 
forms us that Cyprus (B.'s country) 
was generally annexed so as to form 
one province with Cilicia (Paul's 
country, of which Tarsus, his native 
city, was capital). Possibly they 
were educated together in Tarsus, 
famed for its learning, and but 70 
miles distant from Cyprus; still 
more probably at Jerusalem, where 
Paul was brought up at Gamaliel’s 
feet. As fellow countrymen, they 
would have mutual friends. More- 
over, when Paul had _ with- 
drawn from Grecian assailants 
at Jerusalem to Tarsus, and when 
subsequently it was thought safe for 
him to return in the direction of 
Syria, B. was the one who sought 
him and brought him from Tarsus to 
Antioch (Acts xi. 25, 26). All this 
bears that impress of unstudied coin- 
cidence which marks the truth of the 
Scripture record. 


When men of Cyprus preached at 


ANTIOCH [see] to Greeks (according 
to the Alex. MS. and Sin. cor- 
rected MS.; but “‘ Grecians,’’ i.e. 
Greek speaking Jews, according to 
the Vat. MS. The latter must be 
wrong; for there could be no diffi- 
culty about preaching to Greek 
speaking Jews), and the news 
reached Jerusalem, the church there 
sent B. to Antioch ; ‘‘who when he 
came, and had seen the grace of God, 
was glad and exhorted [in con- 
sonance with his surname, ‘son of 
echortation’’] them all, that with 
purpose of heart they would cleave 
unto the Lord” (Acts xi. 22-24). 


The book of Acts here assigns no 
reason for the choice of B.; but in- 
cidentally it comes out elsewhere that 
B. was of Cyprus, and so was the fit 
beh to deal with men of Cyprus ; 
esides, his spiritual gift of exhortation 
and consolation qualified him for the 
office (comp. xv. 31). His being “a 
good man,’ i.e. beneficent and kind 
(comp. Rom. v. 7), would make him 
gentle and sympathetic in dealing 
with the new class of converts, viz., 
those gathered not from proselytes, 
as the eunuch and Cornelius, but 
from idolaters (an additional argu- 
ment for reading ‘‘Greeks’’). In- 
stead of narrow Jewish jealousy at 
““God’s grace’ being extended to 
non-Judaized Gentiles, being ‘‘ full 
of the ay Ghost,” he was “glad,” 
and sought Saul as one specially 
commissioned to evangelize the 
Gentiles (xxvi. 17, xxii. 17-21). 
The two together, on Agabus’ pro- 
phetic announcement of a coming 
famine, showed the Jewish brethren 
that they and the Gentile disciples 
were not forgetful of the love they 
owed the church in Jerusalem and 
Judea, by being bearers of contribu- 
tions for the relief of the brethren 
in Judea (xi. 27-30). On their re- 
turn to Antioch, they were marked 
by the Holy Ghost for missionary 
work, and were ordained by the 
church (xiii, 2), A.D. 45. With 
the title of ApostLEs [see], i.e. de- 
legates of the church (xiv. 14), (Paul 
was also counted with the Lord’s 
apostles by a special call: Gal. i. 
1-17) they made their first mission- 
ary journey to Cyprus and Pamphylia, 
Pisidia, Lycaonia, and back to 
Antioch, A.D. 47 (xili., xiv.). Next 
(4.D.50), asapostles of the uncircum- 
cision they were sent to Jerusalem, 
to the council concerning the ques- 
tion raised by Judaizing Christians 
whether Gentile converts must be 
circumcised (xv.). Judas and Silas 
were sent “with our beloved B. 
and Paul, men that have hazarded 
their lives for the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” to bear back the 
epistle to Antioch, settling the 
question in the negative. After 
some stay in Antioch Paul proposed 
to revisit the brethren in the various 
cities where they had preached. But 
in consequence of B. desiring to take 
with them John Mark, his sister’s 
son, and Paul opposing it because of 
Mark’s desertion at Pamphylia in 
the previous journey, so sharp a 
contention arose that they separated ; 
and whilst Paul, with Silas, ‘‘ being 
recommended by the brethren unto 
the grace of God” (which marks 
their approval of Paul’s course) 
“went through Syria and Cilicia 
confirming the churches,’ B. took 
Mark with him to Cyprus, his native 
island. His prominent usefulness 
ceases at this point; Scripture is 
henceforth silent about him. In 
Gal. ii. 1, 9, 18, B. suffers himself to 
be carried away by Peter’s and the 
Jews’ dissimulation, in declining to 
eat with Gentile Christians, contrary 
to his previous course. Softness of 
character, and undue regard for re- 
lations, were his weak points, as 
compared with Paul. He was evi- 
dently a man of strong attachments 


BARTHOLOMEW 


( 78 ) 


BARZILLAI 


to kindred and country; so that in 
both his missionary tours his native 
island and the Jewish synagogue 
took the first place. The so called 
* Epistle of Barnabas’’ was probably 
written early in the 2nd century. Its 
superficial views of the truth and 
blunders as to Jewish history and 
worship could never have emanated 
from the Levite B. The Clementine 
Homilies make him a disciple of 
our Lord, and to have preached 
in Rome and Alexandria, and con- 


verted Clement of Rome. Loving 
sympathy with others, freedom 
from narrowness and_ suspicion, 


and largeness of heart characterized 
him in his frank trustfulness towards 
the late persecutor but now con- 
verted Saul, and towards those con- 
verted from heathendom without 
any transitional stage of Judaism. 
His not claiming maintenance as a 
minister (1 Cor. ix. 6), but preferring 
to work for his livelihood, flowed from 
the same sincere disinterestedness as 
led him at the first to sell his land 
and give the price to the church. 
He was probably soon removed by 
death after parting with Paul; for 
Mark is mentioned subsequently as 
in Paul’s favour and ministering to 
Paul (Col. iv. 10, 2 Tim. iv. 11), 
which he would not be likely to be, 
but rather with B. his uncle, if B. 
were alive. Chrysostom justly 
infers that B. was of a commanding 
and dignitied appearance, as the peo- 
ple of Lystra, on the cure of the im- 
potent man, supposed that he was 
their national god, Jupiter, king of 
the gods, come down from heaven 
(Acts xiv. 8-12). 
Bartholomew =son of Tolmai or 
Talmai,an O. T. name, Josh. xiv. 14. 
One of Christ’s 12 apostles (Matt. x. 
8, Mark ii. 18, Luke vi. 14, Acts 
i. 13). His own name probably was 
Nathanael (John i. 45-51), just as 
Joses or Joseph is called Bar-nabas. 
The three synoptical Gospels never 
mention Nathanael, John never men- 
tions Bartholomew; the two names 
belong probably to the same person. 
Brought by Philip to Jesus. It is 
in undesigned accordance with this 
that Philip is coupled with Bartho- 
lomew in the first three lists, as 
Philip is coupled with Nathanael in 
Johni. The place given him also 
in the fishing after the resurrection 
of the Lord (John xxi. 2) implies his 
being one of the twelve. Thomas is 
put before him and after Matthew 
in Acts i. 13 [see APosTLE], perhaps 
because of his taking a more promi- 
nent position spiritually after his 
doubts were removed. Nathanael 
was of Canain Galilee. India (i.e. 
Arabia Felix, as many think) is as- 
signed to himas hissubsequent sphere 
of eres labours (Eusebius, H.E., 
v. 10). 

His prominent characteristics: narrow- 
ness of prejudice in him (“‘ Can there 
any good thing come out of Naza- 
reth?”’) immediately gave place to 
conviction, when the Saviour revealed 
Himself. Like Jacob, he wrestled 
alone with God in prayer under the 
figtree. But, unlike that cunning 
supplanter, he was “an Israelite in- 
deedin whom isno guile”; comp. Rev. 
xiv. 5. Adam and Eve vainly cloaked 


their shame under figleaves. Na- 
thanael bared his whole soul before 
God under the figtree in simplicity 
and sincerity. Fearless candour 
made him avow his convictions as 
promptly as he reached them, “ Thou 
art the Son of God, Thou art the 
King of Israel.” His reward was 
according to his faith: ‘‘ Whosoever 
hath, to him shall be given.”’ ‘‘Because 
I said unto thee, I saw thee under 
the figtree, believest thou? thou shalt 
see greater things than these: here- 
after [from this time forth, Gr.] ye 
[nok merely thou alone, but all My 

isciples] shall see heaven open, and 
the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of man,” 
the true ladder between earth and 
heaven, of which that in Jacob’s 
dream was the type (Gen. xxviii. 12), 
and upon which angels delight to 
minister. The ‘“‘ascending’’ stands 
first, because the Lord was 210w below 
on earth, not above, as when Jacob 
saw Him; and from Him as their 
centre they go up, and to Him they 
return: the communication between 
earth and heaven, closed by sin, is 
opened by Christ’s making earth His 
home. His miracles and His teaching 
and His Divine manifestation, of 
which B. had just a taste, were a 
sample and instalment of a continu- 
ally progressing opening of heaven to 
earth and earth to heaven (Rev. iv. 
1; Acts vii. 56; Heb. ix. 8, x. 19, 
20) wherein angels minister to and 
for Him (Luke ii. 9, 18, xxii. 48; 
Acts i. 10); to be consummated 
when “the tabernacle of God shall 
be with men,’ and ‘‘the holy Jeru- 
salem shall descend out of heaven 
from God” (Rey. xxi., 1 Cor. xiii. 12). 


Bartimeeus = son of Timeus or 


Timai. <A blind beggar of Jericho, 
who had his sight restored by Christ 
as He was going out of the town 
(Mark x. 46); Luke (xviii. 35, xix. 1, 
5) describes the cure as Christ was 
entering Jericho the day before. 
Probably the beggar, with the per- 
severing faith which characterized 
him, applied to Jesus first as He 
was entering Jericho, and renewed 
his petition the next day, as Jesus 
was leaving Jericho. liciting, as 
He was wont, first of all from the 
blind man the expression of his 
want, ‘‘ What wilt thou that I shall 
do unto thee?’’ Christ next grants 
his prayer, and praises his faith: 
“Receive thy sight; thy faith hath 
saved thee.” Matthew (xx. 29-34) de- 
scribes it, as Jesus was going from 
Jericho; and mentions two blind 
men. Probably B., after applying 
on the day of Jesus’ entry into 
Jericho, was joined by the second 
blind man whilst Jesus was passing 
the night with Zaccheus; so both 
shared in the cure on Christ’s leav- 
ing Jericho. B., being the more 
prominent, is alone mentioned by 
Mark and Luke; just as they men- 
tion only the colt, Matthew both the 
ass (the mother) and the colt; Luke 
(xxiv. 4) the two angels, Matthew 
and Mark the one alone who spoke. 
Seeming discrepancies establish the 
independence of the witnesses and 
the absence of collusion. Substan- 
tial agreement of many witnesses, 
amidst circumstantial variety, is the 


strongest proof of truth. Modes of 
reconciling seeming discrepancies 
may not be the true ones, but they 
at least prove the discrepancies not 
to be irreconcilable and that they 
result only from our ignorance of ail 
the facts of each case. 


Baruch=blessed, Benedict. Neriab’s 


son, Jeremiah’s (xxxi, 12, xxxvi. 4- 
82) steadfast attendant and amanu- 
ensis; brother to Seraiah, of princely 
family (1i.59) and position. He wasthe 
friend to whom Jeremiah in prison 
entrusted the papers of the purchase 
of his uncle’s field at Anathoth, the 
year before Jerusalem’s destruction, 
to assure the Jews of the certainty 
of their return from Babylon. He 
wrote out Jeremiah’s prophecies 
against the Jews and other nations, 
and, whilst the prophet was shut up, 
1.€. prevented coming forward, read 
them before the people; in conse- 
quence of which king Jehoiakim 
sought to kill him and Jeremiah, but 
the Lord hid them. Jehoiakim hay- 
ing destroyed the first roll, B. wrote: 
again the same words with many 
additions. Azariah and Johanan 
after the capture of the city, when 
Jeremiah warned them against going 
to Egypt, said: “ B. setteth thee 
on against us for to deliver us into 
the hand of the Chaldeans.’ On 
the former occasion B. yielded to 
despondency ; and as Paul, subjoins 
epistles to individuals after epistles 
to churches, so Jeremiah subjoins 
a prophecy concerning B. after the 
prophecies and histories concerning 
the Jews and their kings: ‘‘Thus 
saith the Lord the God of Israel, unto 
thee, O Baruch. Thou didst say, Woe 
is me now, for the Lord hath added 
grief to my sorrow, I fainted in my 
sighing, and I find no rest.” When 
a ‘‘whole land,” the people of My 
“planting,” are being plucked up, 
“seekest thou great things for thy- 
self?” 7.e., dost thou expect to be: 
exempt from trial? A promise is. 
added to the reproof : ‘‘thy life will 
I give unto thee for a prey.” How 
striking, that Jeremiah (xii. 1-5, xv. 
10-18, xlv.), who once was so de- 
sponding himself, is enabled to 
minister counsel to B. falling into 
the same error. God allows His 
servants to be tempted, in order to 
fit them for succouring others who 
are tempted. B. was carried with 
Jeremiah by Johanan into Egypt 
(xliii. 6). The apocryphal book of 
Baruch is evidently one of later 
composition. 2. Son of Zabbai(Neh, 
iil. a 8. Son of Colhozeh (Neh. 
xi. 5). 


Barzillai=iron. A Gileadite chief. 


of Rogelim, whose friendship David 

robably made during his flight from 
Heal in that transjordanie region. 
He ministered disinterestedly, sympa- 
thisingly, and Bealls to David’s 
wants during the: whole time of his 
stay at Mahanaim in his flight from 
Absalom (2 Sam. xvii. 27-29, xix. 
32-40). David in prosperity forgat 
not the friend of his adversity: 
“Come thou over with me, and I 
will feed thee with me in Jerusa- 
Jem.’ But B. was unmercenary, and 
sought his reward simply in having 
done his duty. Instead of grasping. 
at honours and favours at court, he 


——— 


BASHAN 


remembers his age, fourscore, ‘‘ How 
long have [ to live, that I should 
go?” and prefers to die among his 
own people, independent though in 
less grandeur. In the father’s stead 
Chimham and other sons of his 
shared David’s favour, and were 
commended by him to Solomon (1 
Kings ii. 7). Chimham’s name ap- 
pears ages subsequently in Jeremiah’s 
time, ‘“‘the habitation of Chimham 
by Bethlehem” being the gift of 
David to him out of his own patri- 
mony, and bearing that name to late 
generations: an undesigned coinci- 
dence and mark of truth (Jer. xli. 
17). [See BeTHLEHEM. } 


Bashan =rich soil. The tract beyond 


Jordan (Deut. iii. 3, 10, 14; Josh. 
xii. 5; 1 Chron. v. 23), between 
mount Hermon on the N., and Gilead 
on the S., the Arabah or Jordan 
valley on the W., and Salkah and the 
Geshurites and Maacathites on the 
EK. Fitted for pasture; so assigned 
with half Gilead from Mahanaim to 
the half tribe of Manasseh, as the 
rest of Gilead was to Reuben and 
Gad, as those tribes abounded in 


' flocks and. herds (Josh. xiii. 29-32; 


Num. xxxii. 1-33). Famed for its 
forests of oaks (Isa. ii. 13). It was 
taken by Israel after conquering 
Sihon’s land from Arnon to Jabbok. 
They “turned and went up by the 
way of Bashan,” the route to harei 
on the W. border of the Lejah. Og, 
tne giant king of B., “came out” 
from the rugged strongholds of Ar- 
Gos [see] to encounter them, and 
perished with all his people (Num. 
xxi. 33-85; Deut. iii. 1-5, 12, 18). 
Argob and its 60 “ fenced cities” 
formed the principal part of B., 
which had “ beside unwalled towns 
a great many.’’ Ashtaroth (Beesh- 
terah, Josh. xxi. 27, comp. 1 Chron. 
vi. 71), Golan (a city of refuge, as- 
signed with Ashtaroth to the Ger- 
shomite Levites), Edrei, Salkah, 
were the chief cities. Argob in B. 
[see B.-Havoru-Jarr], with its 60 
walled and barred cities still stand- 
ing, was one of Solomon’s com- 
missariat districts (1 Kings iv. 13). 
Hazael devastated it subsequently 
(2 Kings x. 33). The wild cattle of 
its pastures, “strong bulls of B.,” 
were proverbially famed (Ps. xxii. 
12, Amos iv. 1); also its oaks (Ezek. 
xxvii. 6); and hills (Ps. Ixviti. 15) ; 
and pastures (Jer. 1. 19, Mic. vii. 14). 
The name “ Gilead,” connected with 
the history of the patriarch Jacob 
(Gen. xxxi. 47, 48), supplanted ‘“‘Ba- 
shan,” including B. as well as the 
region originally called ‘‘ Gilead,’’ 
Afterthe return from Babylon B. was 
divided into (1) Gaulanitis or Jaulan, 
the most western, on the sea of 
Galilee, and lake Merom, and rising to 
a table land 3000 ft. above the water, 
clothed still in the N.W. with oaks, 
and having the ruins of 127 villages. 
(2) Auranitis, the Hauran (Ezek. 
xlvii. 16), the most fertile region in 
Syria, S.E. of the last, and S. of the 
Lejah, abounding in ruins of towns, 
as Bozrah, and houses with stone 
roofs and doors and massive walls, 
and having also inhabited villages. 

3) Trachonitis = rugged: Arcos, 
see] now the Lejah, rocky and in- 
tricate, in contrast to the rich level 
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of the Hauran and Jaulan. (4) Bata- 
nea (akin to Bashan), now Ard el- 
Bathanyeh, E. of the Lejah, N. of 
the Jebel Hawran range, of rich soil, 
abounding in evergreen oaks; with 
many towns deserted, but almost as 


GIANT BUILDINGS OF BASHAN. 


perfect as the day they were built. 
KE. of Jebel Hawran lies the desert 
El Harrah covered with black voleanic 


stones. The Safdh E. of this is a 
natural fortress thickly strewed with 
shattered basalt, through which tor- 
tuous fissures are the only paths. 
On the eastern side of volcanic hiils 
lie ruined villages of a very archaic 
structure. Traces appear of an an- 
cient road with stones placed at 
intervals and inscribed with charac- 
ters like the Sinaitic. N. of Hauran 
and Jaulan lies Jedwr, the Iturea 
of the N. T.; the country of Jetur, 
son of Ishmael; possibly once part 
of Og’s kingdom of Bashan. 

Ps. lxviii. 22, “‘ I will bring again from 
Bashan, | will bring My people again 
from the depths of the sea,’’ means, 
“‘T will restore Israel from all quar- 
ters, and from dangers as great as 
their conflict with Og of Bashan, 
and as the passage through the Red 
Sea.” ‘‘ Why leap ye, ye high hills ?”’ 
viz., with envy. Or translate, ‘‘ Why 
do ye look with suspicion andenvy P” 
viz., at God’s hill, Zion, which He 
hath raised to so high a spiritual 
elevation above you. 

A name 

given to Argob after Jair’s conquest 

of it. Reuben’s and Gad’s request 
to have the eastern Jordanic region 
followed immediately after Israel's 
conquest of Og and Sibon, and Jair 
immediately occupied Bashan. The 
events in Num. xxii., ete., occurred 
between the occupation of Bashan 
and Moses’ parting address (Deut. 

iii. 4, 5, 13, 14). The name still 

adhering to it “unto this day,”’ saith 

Moses, proves Jair’s occupation of it 

in the face of so mighty a nation as 

Moab, and is a pledge of further 

conquests. Havoth means “ dwelling 

places,” from havvah “‘ life’ ; as the 

German leben, “‘life,”’ isa termination 

of many towns, e.g. Eisleben. The 

* Jair’s lives’’ or ‘‘ dwellings ’’ was 

the collective name given by Jair to all 

the 60 fortified towns of Argob(Num. 

xxxii. 41, 42; Josh. xiii. 30; 1 Kings 

iv.13). The statement in 1 Chron. ii. 

22, 23, “Jair had 23 cities in Gilead 

{i.e. the whole eastern Jordanic 

region] with Kenath and the towns 

thereof, even threescore cities,” is not 
at variance but in harmony with the 
receding passages. The 23 Havoth 
air, with Kenath and its dependent 

towns, 37, conquered by Nobah (a 

family of sons of Machir related to 

Jair), amounted to “threescore in 

all’? Bashan or Argob was divided 

between two chief families of Machir 
the Manassite, viz., that of Nobah 
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who conquered Kenath and her 
dependencies, and Jair who con- 
quered and named the Havoth Jair. 
Jair being supreme, and Nobah a 
subordinate branch of the Jair family, 
Moses comprebends the whole 60 
under the name Havoth Jair. The 
words ‘‘unto this day” do not 
imply a long interval between the 
naming and the time of Moses’ 
address, but mark the wonderful 
change due to Goul’s gift, that the 
giant Og’s 60 fenced cities are now 
become Havoth Jair! In the time of 
the judges, 80 were in possession of 
the judge Jair (x. 4), so that the old 
name, Havoth Jair, was revived. In 
undesigned coincidence the name 
Jair-us recurs in the same quarter 
in the N. T., but W. of the sea of 
Galilee (Matt. ix. 18). 


Bashemath=fraqgrant. 1. The Hit- 


tite Elon’s daughter; wife of Esau 
(Gen. xxvi. 84). Called Apan [see] 
in the genealogy of Edom (Gen. 
xxxvi. 2,3). B.is doubtless a name 
of praise conferred on her at mar- 
riage. 2. Ishmael’s daughter; the 
last of Esau’s three wives according 
to the Edomite genealogy inserted by 
Moses (Gen. xxxvi. 8, 4,13). From 
her son Reuel four’ Edomite tribes 
descended. Called MAHALATH in 
the narrative, Gen. xxviii. 9. Esau’s 
Seirite wife, called Judith daughter 
of Beeri in the narrative (Gen. xxvi. 
34), is called AHOLIBAMAH [see] 
(the name of a district in Idumea) 
in the genealogy (Gen. xxxvi. 41). 
38. Solomon’s daughter, married to 
Ahimaaz, one of his commissariat 
officers (1 Kings iv. 15). 
Genz axl, 31625 ‘ie had 
three white {marg. ‘full of holes,’ 
i.e. of open work, or rather ‘ baskets 
of white bread’] baskets on my 
head.’ The Bible accurately repre- 
sents Egyptian custom (Herodotus, 
ii. 35), whereby men carried burdens 
on the head, women on the shoulders. 


In the distinct miracles of feeding 


the 5000 and the 4000 the A. V. 
uses the same term “baskets” for 
distinct Gr. words. In Matt. xiv. 20, 
Mark vi. 43, Luke ix. 17, John vi. 
18, the disciples took up twelve 
kophinoi of fragments at the feeding 
of the 5000. In feeding the 4000 
with seven loaves recorded by two 
evangelists, the disciples took up 
seven spurides (Matt. xv. 37, Mark 
viii. 8). Now kophinow is always 
used by the evangelists when the 
miracle of the 5000 is spoken of, spu- 
vides when that of the 4000 is spoken 
of. Thus also in referring back to 
the miracle (Matt. xvi.9, 10) Jesus 
says : ‘Do ye not. . . remember the 
five loaves of the 5000, and how many 
kophinoi ye took up? Neither the 
seven loaves of the 4000, and how 
many spurides ye took up?” That 
the spurides were of large size ap- 
pears from Paul’s having been let 
down in one from the wall (Acts ix. 
25). The kophinoi being twelve pro- 
bably answers to the twelve disciples, 
@ provision basket for each, and so 
are likely to have been smaller. The 
accurate distinction in the use of the 
terms so invariably made inthe record 
of the miracles marks both events as 
real and distinct, not, as rationalists 
have guessed, different versions of 
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one miracle. The coincidence is so 
unlesigned that it escaped our trans- 
lutors altogether; it therefore can 
ouly be the result of genuineness and 
truth in the different evangelists’ 
accounts. In travelling through 
Samaria or Gentile regions the Jews 
used kophinoi, not to be defiled by 
eiting Gentile unclean foods. 
Smith’s Bible Dict. wrongly makes 
the kophinos larger than the spuris. 

Bastards: mamzeer. Forbidden to 
enter the Lord’s congregation to 
the tenth generation, t.e. for ever 
(Deut. xxiii. 2, 3). Yet Jephthah, 
son of a strange woman, and there- 
fore driven out by the legitimate 
children, was called to be a judge to 
Israel (Jud. xi. 1, 2). The Talmud 
and the rabbins are _ probably 
therefore right in explaining mam- 
zeer, not illezitimate children in 
general, but those begotten in incest 
or adultery: from mazar, “to be 
corrupt.” ‘The only other occurrence 
of mamzeer is Gech. ix. 6: “a 
bastard (a vil2 alien) shall dwell in 
Ashdod.” Arabs about that time 
occupied much of 8. Palestine, and 
the prophet foretells Ashdod will be 
ruled by them. Bastards were not 
excluded from public worship ordi- 
narily. They bad no claim to the 

aternal inheritance, or to the stand- 
ing privileges and filial discipline of 
children (Heb. xii. 7). 

Bat (hatalleeph=the darkness bird). 
Delighting in dark holes and caverns. 
This is the point of Isa. ii. 20, “a 
man shall cast his idols to the bats,” 
whilst the id »laters themselves shall 
vainly hid2 in the rock from the 
wrath of the Lamb (Rev. vi. 16). 
Unclean in the eye of the law (Deut. 
xiv. 18,19; Lav. xi.19, 20). Ranked 
among “all fowls that creep, going 
upon all four;”’ it has claws on its 
pinions, by which it attaches itself 
to a surface, and creeps along it. It 
is counected with quadrupeds: the 
bones of the arm (answering to a 
bird’s wing) and fingers being elon- 
gated, and a membrane extended over 
then to the hind limbs. 

Bath. Washing was required by the 
law for purification of uncleanness of 
any kind, as leprosy, ete. (Lev. xv., 
xvi. 28, xxii. 6; Num. xix. 7, 19; 2 
Sam. xi. 2,4; 2 Kings y. 10); mourn- 
ing (Ruth ii. 38, 2 Sam. xii. 20). 
The highpriest on the day of atone- 
ment, before each act of expiation 
(Lev. xvi. 4, 24) ; also at his own con- 
secration (viii. 6). Anointing with 
perfumes was joined to the washing 
(Esth. ii. 12). The laver at the door 
of the tabernacle was for the 
priests to wash in before entering 
(Exod. xxx. 18-20). The legal ritual 
prescribed washing, not bathing; 
also sprinkling. Baptism by inmer- 
sion is not confirmed by legal types. 

Bath. A measure for liquids, about 
seven gallons. 

Bathrabbim gate. Belonging to 
Heshbon, close to which were two 
pools, which the bridegroom makes 
the image of his beloved’s eyes 
(S. of Sol. vii. 4). =Daughter of a 
multitude; a crowded thoroughfare 
of Heshbon. Her eyes are placid as 
@ pool, even amidst the crowd (John 


xvi. 83). 
Bathsheba, or Bath Shua (a Ca- 
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naanite name, Gen. xxxviii. 2,12; 1 


Chron. ii. 3) [see AHITHOPHEL, her 
grandfather]. Eliam or Ammiel (1 
Chron. iii. 5), one of David’s officers, 
was her father. Uriah, being a 
brother officer, formed an intimacy 
which ended in his marrying Eliam’s 
daughter. David committed adultery 
with her, and caused her husband’s 
murder (2 Sam. xi., xxiii. 34, 39). 
Mother of Solomon, whese mind she 
helped much to mould ; also of Shi- 
mea (or Shammua), Shobab, and 
Nathan (1 Chron. iii.5). Nathan and 
Solomon were both ancestors of the 
Lord Jesus (Luke iii. 31, Matt. i. 6). 
Her strength of intellect, kindness 
and influence over David and her 
son, appear in 1 Kings i. 11-31, ii. 
13-21. She is said by tradition to 
have composed Proy. xxxi. as an ad- 
monition t2 Sulomon on his marriage 
to Pharaoh’s daughter. 

Battle. ‘Them that turn the battle 
to the gate” (Isa. xxviii. 6), ‘‘those 
defenders of their country who not 
only repel the foe, but drive him to 
the gate of his own city.” “In 
battles of shaking’’ (xxx. 32), 7.e. in 
shock of battles; xix. 16, ‘‘ because 
of the shaking of the hand of the 
Lord of hosts’; a mere waive of 
His hand, the slightest display of His 
power, shall be enough to discomfit 
(xxxvii. 36). 

Bavai. Neh. iii. 18. 

Baytree. Ps. xxxvii. 35: Ezrach. 
Rather ‘‘an indigenous tree,” not 
transplanted yet, “ flourishing’’ with 
the vigour of its native soil. An 
Israelite, with all the privileges 
temporal and spiritual of his birth, 
his possessions therefore inalienable ; 
yet a “‘wicked’’ man. Farthest re- 
moved from hurt as he and his 
seemed, “yet he passed away, and 
lo! he was not,” ete. 

Bazlith. Children of. Neh. vii. 54. 

Bazluth. Ezra ii. 52. 

Bdellium. Bedolach (Gen. ii. 12),a 
production of Havilah. Num. xi. 7: 
“The colour of the manna was as the 
colour of B.”” A gum exuding from 
a tree (the Rorassus flabelliformis) 
in Arabia, India,and Babylonia, white 
and transparent, according to some ; 
but this is hardly precious enough 
to be ranked with the gold and 
precious stones of Havilah. Others, 
a precious stone, crystal or beryl. 
This hardly suits Gen. ii. 12, where 
“stone” is added to onyx, but not 
to it. Gesenius therefore takes it 
pearls, found abundant at the Persian 
gulf. This answers to the parallel 
comparison of manna to the white 
hoar frost on the ground (Exod. xvi. 
14). Smith’s Dict. Append. adheres 
to its being a gum. 

Bealiah. Combining Baal and Jah 
(1 Chron. xii. 5). 

Bealoth. A town on the extreme S. 
of Judah (Josh. xv. 24). Feminine 
plural of Baal. 

Beans. Among the supplies brought 
to David at Mahanaim (2 Sam. xvii. 
28). An ingredient in Ezekiel’s 
(iv. 9) bread for 390 days, during his 
representative siege of Jerusalem. 
The food of the poor, and of horses. 
Our pulse is akin to the tieb. pul. ~ 

Bear. The Ursus Syriacus is the 
particular species meant in Scripture. 
Akin to the polar bear. As large as 
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the Iuropean brown bear, but lower 
on the legs. It has a high mane of 
bristling hair between the shoulders. 
Of a buff or yellow white colour. 
One is represented in an Egyptian 
picture of tribute brought to Thoth- 
mes III. by Phoenicians. The cru- 
sader Godfrey of Bouillon rescued a 
man from its attack, at the imminent 
risk of his own life, being unhorsed 
and severe- 
ly wounded 
byit. The 
she bear is 
peculiarly 
fierce when 
she has lost 
or is de- 
fending her 
cubs (2 


SYRIAN BEAR. 
Sam. xvii. 8, Prov. xvii. 12, Hos. xiii. 


8). Almost as formidable as the 
lion (Amos v. 19). The instrument 
of punishing the 42 youths who 
mocked Elisha, in a wood between 
Jericho and Bethel, probably in 
winter when bears descend from’the 
mountains to the lowlands (2 Kings 
ii. 24). It attacks flocks and cattle 
(1 Sam. xvii. 34-37, Isa. xi. 7). Its 
roaring, ranging widely for food, and 
lying in wait for its prey, are alluded 
to in Isa. lix. 11, where however 
translate, ‘‘We moan like (hungry) 
bears,” growling for food (Prov. 
xxviil. 15, Lam. ui. 10). It was car- 
nivorous. Dan. vii.5: “it raised up 
itself on one side,” lying on one of 
its fore feet and standing on the 
other; a figure still to be seen in 
Babylonian monuments, but see marg. 
Persia is meant. Media was the lower 
and passive side; Persia, the upper 
and active. It had three ribs in its 
mouth, viz., it seized on Babylon, 
Lydia, and Egypt. From a Heb. 
root, “to move by creeping”’: dob, 
dabab. Bochart, tr. Arabic,‘ hairy.” 
Beard. With Asiatics a badge of 
manly dignity. The Egyptians mostly 
shaved the hair of the face and head, 
except in mourning. In consonance 
with this Egyptian usage, Scripture, 
with the undesigned propriety of 
truth, represents Joseph as having 
‘* shaved his beard,’’ which he had al- 
lowed to grow in prison, before enter- 
ing Pharaoh’s presence (Gen. xli. 14). 
Many Egyptians wore a false beard 
of plaited hair, private individuals 
small ones, kings long ones square 
below, the gods one turning at the 
end. Their enemies are represented 
bearded on the monuments. The 
Jews were forbidden to ‘‘round the 
corners of their heads or mar [i.e. 
shave off |the corners of their beards” 
(Lev. xix. 27, xxi. 5). Baal wor- 
shippers rounded the beard and hair 
to make their faces round, like the 
sun. The Arabs trimmed their beard 
round in sign of dedication to some 
idol. Possibly the Israelites retained 
the hair between the ear and eye, 
which the Arabs shaved away (Jer. 
ix. 26 marg., xxv. 23, xlix. 32; 
comp. Herodotus, iii. 8). The beard 
is sworn by in the E. as an object of 
veneration. Not to trim it marked 
affliction, as in Mephibosheth’s case 
‘during Absalom’s occupation of 
Jerusalem (2 Sam. xix. 24). An in- 
sult to it was resented as a gross 
outrage, as David did when Hanun 
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shaved off half the beards of his 
ambassadors (2 Sam. x. 4). Comp. 
God’s threat of ‘ shaving’ away His 
people as “‘hair’’ with the Assyrian 
king as His “‘razor”’ (Isa. vii. 20). 
This was one gross indignity to which 
Jesus was subjected: ‘I gave My 
cheeks to them that plucked off the 
hair” (Isa. 1.6). It was shaved in 
mourning (Isa. xv. 2; Jer. xli. 5, 
xlvin. 37). pow reat 
Only the 1/=] 2/5 3/5 
nearest 
friends were “% 
permitted to 
touch the 
beard, which 
marks the 
foul treachery of Joab in taking his 
cousin Amasa’s beard to kiss him, 
or rather it (2 Sam. xx.9). The 
precious ointment flowed from 
Aaron’s head at his consecration, 
upon his beard (Ps. exxxiii. 2). The 
leper, at purification, had to shave 
his head and beard and eyebrows 
(Lev. xiv. 9). 
Representing two distinct 
-Heb. words, beheemah and chai, 
‘cattle’? and “‘living creature,” or 
“animal.’’? Be’ir means either col- 
lectively all cattle (Exod. xxii. 4, 
Ps. Ixxvii. 48) or specially beasts of 
burden (Gen. xlv. 17). The “ behee- 
mah’”’ answer to the hoofed animals. 
In Lev. xi. and Deut. xiv. some prin- 
cipal divisions of the animal kingdom 
are given; the cloven footed, chew- 
ing the cud, ruminantia. The aim 
of Scripture is not natural science, 
but religion. Where system is need- 
ful for this, it is given simple and 
effective for the purposes of religion. 
If Scripture had given scientific de- 
finitions, they would have been irre- 
levant and even marring to the effect 
designed. The language is therefore 
phenomenal, i.e. according to ap- 
avrances. Thus the hare and hyrax 
ave not the four stomachs common to 
ruminant animals, but they move the 
jaw in nibbling like the ruminants. 
The hare chews over again undigested 
food brought up from the esophagus 
though not a genuine ruminant. The 
teeth of the rodentia grow during 
life, so that they necessarily have to 
be kept down by frequent grinding 
with the jaws; this looks like rumi- 
nation. The hare and the coney 
represent really the rodentia; (the 
_ Coney [see], or Hyrax, though a 
pachyderm, is linked with the hare, 
because externally resembling the 
rodentia;) swine, pachydermata; 
“whatsoever goeth upon his paws,” 
‘fall manner of beasts that. go on 
all four,” carnivora: only those of 
a lmited district, and those at all 
possible to be used as food, are 
noticed. It is noteworthy that it is 
only “ every animal of the field’ that 
Jehovah brought to Adam to name, 
viz., animals in any way useful to 
man (Gen. ii. 19), mainly the her- 
bivora. Domunion is not specified as 
given over the (wild, savage) ‘‘ beasts 
of the earth’ (mainly carnivora), 
but only “ over all the earth.” So 
in Ps. vii. 7 man’s dominion is over 
“the beasts of the field.’’ Noah isnot 
said to take into the.ark beasts of the 
earth; but in Gen. ix. 9, 10, ‘‘ beasts 
of the earth”’ are distinguished from 
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‘all that go out of the ark.’ Next 
to fear of a deluge was their fear 
of the beasts of the earth; but God 
assures mer “‘the fear of you and 
the dread of you shall be upon every 
beast of the earth’? (ix. 2). 
Symbolically, man severed from God 
and resting on his own physical or 
intellectual strength, or material re- 
sources, is beastly and brutish. He 
is only manly when Godly, for man 
was made in the image of God. So 
Asaph describes himself, when en- 
vying the prosperous wicked, ‘‘ I was 
as a beast betore Thee” (Ps. xxiii. 
22). ‘Man in honour [apart from 
God] abideth not, he is like the 
beasts that perish” (Ps. xlix. 12). 
The multitude opposing Messiah are 
but so many ‘‘ bulls” and ‘‘calves”’ 
to bestilled by His ‘‘rebuke’”’ (Ps. 
Ixviii. 30). Those ‘‘ that walk after 
the flesh in the lust of uncleanness, 
as natural brute beasts, are made 
only to be taken and destroyed” 
(2 Pet. ii. 12). So persecutors of 
Christians, as Paul’s opponents at 
Ephesus (1 Cor. xv.32). The ‘‘ beast”’ 
(Rev. xiii., xv., xvii., xix.) is thecom- 
bination of all these sensual, lawless, 
God opposing features. The four 
successive world empires are repre- 
sented as beasts coming up out of the 
sea whereon the winds of heaven 
strove (Dan. vii.). The kingdom of 
Messiah, on the contrary, is that of 
“the Son of Man,” supplanting 
utterly the former, and alone ever- 
lasting and world wide. In Rev. iv., 
v., the four cherubic forms are not 
“beasts”? (as A. V.), but ‘living 
creatures ’’ (zoa). The ‘“ beast” 
(therion) is literally the wild 
beast, untamed to the obedience 
of Christ and God (Rom. viii. 7). 
The ‘‘ harlot’’ or apostate church 
(comp. Rev. xii. 1, etc., with xvii. 
1, ete., Isa. i. 21) sits first on the 
beast, which again is explained as 
‘seven mountains upon which she 
sitteth ’’; probably seven universal 
God-opposed empires (contrast Jer. 
li. 25 with Isa. ii. 2) of which the 
seven-hilled Rome is the prominent 
embodiment, viz., Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylon, Medo Persia, Greece, 
Rome (including the modern Latin 
kingdoms), and the Germano-Scla- 
vonic empire. The woman sitting on 
them is the church conformed to 
the world ; therefore the instrument 
of her sin is retributively made the 
instrument of her punishment (Ezek. 
xxili., Jer. ii. 19, Rev. xvii. 16). 
The spirit of man,” even as it nor- 
mally ascends to God, whose image 
he bore, so at death ‘“ goeth up- 
ward”; and the spirit of the beast, 
even as its desires tend downward to 
merely temporal wants, ‘“ goeth 
downward” (Eccles. iii. 21). God 
warns against cruelty to the brute 
(Deut. xxii. 6, 7). e regarded the 
“much cattle” of Nineveh (Jonah 
iv. 11). He commanded that they 
should be given the sabbath rest. 
As to the creature’s final deliverance, 
see Rom. viii. 20-23. 
Sons of (Kzra ii. 11, viii. 11, 
x. 28; Neh. vii. 16, x. 15). 


Becher =/irst-born ; Gesenius, young 


camel: BecnoratH. 1. Benja- 
min’s second son (Gen. xlvi. 21, 
1 Chron. vii. 6). In 1 Chron. viii. 


1 the reading possibly ought to 
be ‘‘Bela, Becher, and [instead 
of ‘his firstborn,’ only one He- 
brew letter is thus omitted] 
Ashbel.’”’? Then ‘‘ the second,” ‘‘the 
third,” ete., were probably added, 
after the change in the original. 
Or vice versi, Becher in Gen. xlvi. 
21 and 1 Chron. vii. 6 ma 
be a corruption for [Bela] ‘‘his 
firstborn.” In Num. xxvi. 88 Becher 
is not mentioned in enumeratiug the 
Benjamite families, but Belu’s and 
Ashbel’s sons. However, among the 
Ephraimites occur “the Bachrites of 
Becher” (Num. xxvi. 35). In a 
border raid on cattle (1 Chron. vil. 
21) the Ephraimites had been slain 
by the men of Gath who invaded 
Goshen; thus Ephraimite heiresses, 
for lack of Epbraimite husbands, 
would marry into other tribes. 
Becher, or his heir, would marry 
one, and so be reckoned among the 
Ephraimites instead of in Benjamin. 


Abiah (Aphiah, 1 Sam. 1x. 1), Becher’s 


younger son, would remain in Ben- 
jamin. From him descended Becho- 
rath, then Zeror, Abiel (Jehiel, 
1 Chron. ix. 35), Ner, Kish, Saul. 
Abiel settled in Gibeon or Gibeah, 
afterwards described as ‘‘ of Saul” 
(1 Sam. xi. 4, Isa. x. 29). From 
Becher came also Sheba, son of 
Bichri, the rebel against David 
(2 Sam. xx.) ; also Shimei, son of 
Gera of Bahurim (2 Sam. xvii. 5), 
“of the house of Saul.’’ The non- 
appearance of Becher in 1 Chron. vin. 
1 and Num. xxvi. 38 may be due to the 
difference of the principle of the 
genealogy and the failure of the lines 
of the older heads of houses, as com- 
pared with Gen. xlvi. 21, 1 Chron. vii. 
6. Thus no change of reading may be 
needed. 2. Son of Ephraim (Num. 
xxvi. 35). Bered, in 1 Chron. vii. 20, 
same as BECHER above. 


Bed. The outer garment worn by 


day sufficed the poor for bedstead, 
bed beneath, and covering above, 
whence it was forbidden to keep it in 
pledge after sunset, lest the poor 
man should be without covering 
(Deut. xxiv. 13). The bolster was 
often of plaited goat’s hair (1 Sam. 
xix. 13). A quilt to wrap one’s self 
in is the bed meant in the miracle of 
Jesus when He said “Take up thy 
bed and walk’’(John y. 8-11). The 
cushion or seat at the stern was our 
Lord’s ‘‘pillow” on the lake of 
Galilee (Markiv. 88). Stones served 
as Jacob’s ‘‘pillows”’ (Heb.) andafter- 
wardsasthe consecrated pillar to com- 
memorate the Divine vision granted 
him (Gen. xxviii. 11). The divan or 
platform at the end or sides of a 
room often served as bedstead. In 
such a room the master of the house 
and his family lay, according to the 
parable (Luke xi. 7), ‘‘ My children 
are with me in bed.’ The little 
chamber, bed, stool, table, and 
candlestick of Elijah (2 Kings iv. 
10) were and are the usual furniture 
ofasleeping room. Some bed frame 
is implied in Esth. i. 6, 2 Sam. iii. 31, 
“pier,” marg. bed. ‘The giant Og 
had one of iron, a marvel in those 
days (one made of palm sticks is 
common in the present day), and re- 
quired by his enormous weight and 
size (Deut, iii, 11). Og in la ex- 


a 


dition of his against Ammon may 
cave left behind him his gigantic bed, 
to impress his enemy with his saper- 
human greatness, and the Ammonites 
may have preserved it in Rabbath, 
their capital; or Israel may have sent 
it to Ammon as a pledge of their 
friendly intentions (Jehovah having 
Wuargel ikon nottodisturb Ammon), 
and also a visible proof of their 
power in having conquered so mighty 
a prince as Og. Royal beds (S, of 
Sol. iii, 9, 10 mar 5 had pillars of 
marble or silver, tho bottom gold, 
the covering of purple and divers 
colours, hangings fastened to the 
pillar-supported canopy, the beds of 

old upon a tesselated pavement 

sth. i. 6); comp. Amos vi. 4, 
“ beds of ivory.’ Often used as 
couches in the day (Exelk, xxiii, 41, 
Esth. vii. e. Watchers of vine- 
yards had hammocks slung from 
trees (Isa. i, 8, xxiv. 20): Heb. 
melunah, “a lodge for tho night.” 
Arab watchers sleep in them to be 
secure from wild beasts; translate 
“the earth shall wave to and fro like 
a hammock,’ swung about by the 
wind. The ‘bedchamber’' where 
Joash was hidden was a storeroom 
for beds, and so well fitted for con- 
cealment (2 Kings xi. 2, 2 Chron, xxii, 
11), not the usual reclininy chamber. 
The bedroom was usually in the 
most retired part of the house 
(L Kings xxi, 25, Exod. viii, 3, 
Hocles. x. 20). In Baek, xiii, 18, 
“Woe to the womeu that sew pil- 
lowstoallarmholes’’ (‘elbows "’) the 
allusion is to false prophetesses 
making their dupes rest on elbow 
cushions in fancied eostasy, a symbol 
of the “ peace” they falsely promised 
{ver. 16), Beds were placed at the 
end of the chamber, on an ascent 
approached by steps: hence “I will 
not go up into my bed” (Ps, oxxxii, 
3 


Ne 

Bedad. Gen, xxxvi. 35, 1 Chron, i, 46, 

Bedan. A judge of Israel betwoon 
Jerubbaal and Jephthah, in 1 Sam, xii, 
ll. Seemingly not mentioned in 
Judges, but the name is probably 
identical with Abdon, which has the 
same radical consonants (Jud, xii, 
18-15). No achievement of his for 
Ismel’s deliverance is reoorded, but 
may it not be inferred from the record 
“lhe was buried. . . in the mount of 
the Amalekites,” that he probably 
smote them, and took the land whie 
they had robbed [srvel of? Como,Jud, 
iii, 18, 27, v. 14. A Bedan is mentioned 
among Manasseh's descendants (l 
Chron, vii, 17), whence some Nen- 
tify him with the Jair (Jud, x. 8), 
and suppose the surname B. was 
added to distinguish him from the 
elder Jair (Num, xxxii, 41). Tho 
Chaldee paraphrase reads “ Sam. 
son” for “B.” in 1 Sam, xii, 11, 
Whonee some guess Bedan= Ben- 
Dan, or Bo (Heb, tr) Dan, to be 
an epithet of Samson, vis, the 
Danite; comp. Jud. xiii, 25. But 
the order of the names forbids it, 
The LXX., Syrian, and Arabio 
versions read * rak,” which also 
the order forbids; however, see 
Heb, xi, 82. Other and spiritual 
considerations, besides chronology, 
often rule the order, 

Bedeiah, Esra x. 35. 


te ee 


Bee = Deborah. 


nurse (Gen, xxxv. 8) and the judge 
sd iv.) were named; the bee's in- 
dustry, fruitfulness, and sweetness 
suggesting the similitude, In Deut, i, 
44‘ the Amorites chased you as bees 
do”; Ps, oxviti, 12, Isa, vii, 18: the 
bold pertinacity with which bees in 
swarming hosts assail the object of 
their wrath is the point of compari- 
son. “The Lord shall hiss for the 
bee that is in the land of Assyria” ; 
ae., He will call for the enemy to 
invade the Holy Land, Bees were 
drawn out of their hives by Aassing 
or whistling, They were as numerous 
in Assyria as “the fly”? in marshy 
Egypt.‘ They shall come and rest 
all of them in the desolate valleys, 
and in the holes of the rocks, and 
uponall thorus, and uponall bushes” ; 
the foes, like bees, swarming and 
settling on all places, Hereafter He 
will “hiss for’ His people, to 
* gather them, for He hath redeemed 
them” (Zeoh. x. 8). Wild honey, 
such as John Baptist ate (Matt, aii, 
4), abounded in Palestine, often 
quid, whence the land is desoribed 
as “flowing with milk and honey” 
(Exod, iti. 8). Often found in the 
rocks (Ps. Ixxxi, 16, Deut, xxxii, 19), 
or in a hollow tree (1 Sam, xiv, 
25). Samson, having slain a young 
lion, found on his return within the 
dried carcase a swarm of bees and 
honeyoomb, with which he refreshed 
himself and his father and mother, 
without telling them whence it came, 
(The heat in 24 hours often so dries 
up the moisture that, without decom. 
position, the bodies remain like 
mummies, free from odour.) Hence 
he made a riddlo: “out of the eater 
came forth meat, and out of the 
strong oame forth sweetness (Jud. 
xiv, 14). A typa of the antitypical 
Samson, the stronger One, spoiling 
the strong and roaring lion, “ dividir 
the spoils” among His friends, an 
bringing forth life and Divine nou- 
rishmont out of death, and sweetness 
out of misery (Luke xi, 21, 22; Heb, ii, 
14, 15), Samson's history, of which 
this incident is the epitome, sets 
forth Satan’s lionlike violence and 
harlot-like subtlety, overruled by 
Divine might to his own destruction 
and fallen man's redemption, 


The searcity of honey (dedbash) in 


Kgypt is implied in Jacob's thinking 
“a littl honey” worth including in 
the present sent to conciliate the 
Rgyptian viceroy (Gen, xliii, 11); but 
it was the boiled down, thickened 
juice of grapes, dates, ete,, still called 
dibs, an article of commerce in tho 
B., which Jacob sent Joseph, and 
which the Tyrians brought from 
Palestine (Huek, xxvii, 17), ‘The de- 
cootion of the grape, or must boiled 
down, is mi with wine or milk, 
and looks like coarse honey. In Isa, 
vii, 15, 16, of Immanuel it is written, 
butter and honey shall He eat,” 
#.e, curdled milk (the acid of which is 
grateful in the hot Bast) and honey 
mixed together shall He eat, as the 
ordinary food af infents, marking 
His real humanity (Lute ii, 82). In 
tho type, the prop * child, a state 
of distress is also implied; when, 
owing to invaders, milk and honey, 
things produced spontaneously, 


Whence Rebekah’s 


Beeliada. 


BEER-LA-EAI-ROI 


— 


should be the only abundant articles 
of food, That distress and the inva- 
sion shoul cease before the child 
reached the age of consciousness to 
distinguish good and evil. The 
commonness of honey iu Palestine as 
an article of diet appears in 2 Sam. 
xvii, 29, 2 Kings xiv. 3, Jer. xli, 8, 
Exek, xvi, 13, 19. 

1 Chron, xiv. 7. El-iada 
(2 Sam. y. 16), with Bl (God) sub- 
stituted for Baal, 


Beelsebul. Soit ought to be read in 


Matt, xii, 24, Mark ii, 22, Luke xi. 
15, ete. The Jews, in ridicule, 
changed Baal-sebub, the Ekronite 
god of ftes, into Beelzebul, “ god of 
dung” (which however is zebel), 
as they changed Beth-el (house of 
God) into Beth-aven (house of 
vanity), when the golden calf was 
set up there. Zebul means ‘‘ dwell- 
ing,” lord of this lower world, 
“prince of the power of the air’ 
(Eph, ii, 2), and taking up his 
si dwelling ” tn human bodies (Matt. 
xii. 45), Thus “ master of the house” 
and “ master of the dwelling” (Beel- 
sebul) stand in happy contrast (Matt. 
x. 25). As the Ekronite was 
applied to by Ahaziah to cast out his 
disease, so the Jews taunted Jesus 
as using the same idol power to cast 
out demons. Idols and demons, 
moreover, had a close connection 
(1 Cor. x. 20, 21).  Beelzebul was 
thought to be the foul prince of both, 


Beer. 1. A dug well, whereas EN or 


ALN is a fountain or spring. Israel's 
last halting place was so called, from 
the well dug there, beyond the 
Arnon, by the princes and nobles. 
A poetical fragment celebrates the 
fact abso xxi, 16-18) : “ Spring up, 
O well; sing ye untoit. The princes 
digged the well; the nobles of the 
people digged it, by the direction of 
the lawgiver, with their staves.” 
Whata contrast was this Beer, digged 
amidst the people's joyous songs in 
honour of their princes, to the mira- 
culous smiting of the rock amidst 
their murmurings against God and 
their leaders (Num. xx. 2). Perha 
the Brsr-Euim, “well of the 
princes,” of Isa, xv. 8, on the border 
of Moab southwards. The howling 
(ytllelathah: Beer-elim is chosen us 
similar in sound) shall reach even 
that remote point. Tradition made 
this the last dhe ge of the water 
that “followed” the people before 
their entrance into Canaan; comp. 
1 Cor. x. 4. 2. A place whither 
Jotham, Gideon's son, fled from 
Abimelech (Jud, ix, 21). 


Beera. 1 Chron. vii. 37. 
Beerah. 
Beeri. 1. The Hittite=Anan, 


1 Chron, v. 6. 
See 
Tae Horrrs.) Father of Judith, 
Esau’s wife = AHOLIBAMAH et 
Tu the narrative where stress is 
on Esau’s wife being a Canaanite, 
her fathor is called a Hittite; in the 
stress is 


genceloay, where the on 
u's marriage connection with the 
former holders of mount Seir, he is 
rey termed a Horite. [See 
ASHEMATH,) 2. Hosea’s father, 
Boer-la-hai-roi=the well of Him 
that Wveth and seeth, Named 


Seie 


BEEROTH 


( 83 ) 


BELA 


Beeroth = wells. 


comp. 2 Chron. xvi. 9, Ps. exxxix.). 
Between Kadesh and Bered, in the 
S.eountry. Here Isaac lived before 
and after his father’s death (Gen. 
xxiv. 62, xxv. 11). Identified with a 
well at Moilahi, a station on the road 
to Beersheba; near it is the cavern 
Beit-Hagar. Not to be confounded 
with the well whereby Ishmael was 
saved, in Gen. xxi. 19, subsequently. 
One of the four 
Hivite cities (the others being Gibeon, 
Chephirah,and Kirjath Jearim: Josh. 
ix. 17), which obtained peace with 
Joshua by false pretences. Allotted 
to Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 25). Ishbo- 
sheth’s murderers Baanah and Re- 
chab, and-their father Rimmon, be- 
longed to it. Its original occupants 
repaired to the Philistine Gittaim 
(Neh. xi. 33, 2 Sam. iv. 2, 3, 7). The 
men of B. were among those who 
returned from Babylon (Ezra ii. 
25). Now El-bireh, on the road to 
Nablis, ten miles N. of Jerusalem, 
below a ridge bounding the north- 
ward view. The traditional site of 
Jesus’ parents not finding Him in 
their company (Luke ii. 43-45). The 
usual halt at the first day’s close for 
caravans going N. from Jerusalem. 
Naharai, one of David’s mighty men, 
was a Beerothite (1 Chron. xi. 39). 


Beeroth of the children of 


Jaakan. (Deut. x. 6, Num. xxxiii. 
31.) Israel’s halting place next before 
Mosera, where Aaron died. The tribe 
took its name from Jaakan, son of 
Ezer, son of Seirthe Horite (1 Chron. 
i. 42 =Akan, Gen. xxxvi. 27). 


Beersheba =well of the oath. The 


southern limit of the Holy Land, as 
Dan in the N.: ‘‘ from Dan to B.’’ 
(comp. in David’s census, 1 Chron. 
xxi. 2, 2 Sam. xxiv. 2-7) compre- 
hends the whole. Called so from the 
oath of peace between Abraham and 
Abimelech, king of the Philistines 
(Gen. xxi. 31), else from the seven 
(sheba) ewe lambs slain there: 
indeed sheba, an oath, is from the 
custom of binding one’s self by 
seven things, as Abraham made the 
seven ewe lambs a pledge of his 
covenant with Abimelech. Again, 
from the like oath between Abime- 
lech (with Phichol, his captain) and 
Isaac, it being not uncommon for 
an event to be recorded as occur- 
ring apparently for the first time, 
which has been recorded as occurring 
earlier before: so Bethel (Gen. xxvi. 
31-83). The well dug by Abraham 
and secured to him by oath had been 
covered and lost. It is found by 
Isaac’s servants just after the cove- 
nant made between him and Abime- 
lech. The series of events recalls to 
Isauc’s mind the original name and 
that which gave rise to the name; sa 
he restores both the well itself and 
the name. Seven (sheba: which also 


: may explain the name) wells are at 


the place, so that a different one may 
have been named by Isaac from that 
named by Abraham. They all pour 
their streams into the wady es Seba, 


and are called Bir es seba, the 


largest 12 ft. diameter, and masonr 
round reaching 28 ft. down, an 


- 44 from bottom to surface of the 


water. The second, at a hundred 
“scheme nee, 5 in diameter, 42 in 
lepth. The other five farther off. 


The kerb stones round the mouth 
are worn into grooves by the action 
of ropes for so many ages. Around 
the large are nine stone troughs; 
around the smaller, five. The water 
is excellent, and grass with crocuses 
and lilies abounds. Abraham planted 
herea“‘ grove’’ (eshel) (distinct from 
the idol grove, Asheerah, or As- 
tarte [see Baat]), or tree, the 
tamarisk, long living, of hard wood, 
with long, clustering, evergreen 
leaves, as a type of the ever enduring 
grace of the faithful, covenant keep- 
ing God (Gen. xxi. 33), ‘and called 
on the name (the self manifested 
character and person) of Jehovah, 
the everlasting God.’ Here it was 
that Isaae lived when Jacob stole 
from his father the blessing already 
forfeited by Esau’s profane sale of 
his birthright (Gen. xxvi. 33, xxvii., 
xxviii. 10). Long afterwards, on 
Jacob’s descent to Egypt, he halted 
there, sacrificed unto the God of 
Isaac, and had a vision of God encou- 
raging himto godown. The dispensa- 
tion of the promise, which began with 
Abraham’s call from Ur to Canaan, 
ended on the last night of the sojourn 
of his grandson Israel in Canaan. So 
God’s promise was repeated for the 
last time (Gen. xlvi. 1-5). Possibly 
the 430 years (Gal. iii. 17) dates from 
this, the end, not from the begin- 
ning, of the dispensation of the pro- 
mise. 


B. was given to Simeon, in the ex- 


‘ 


‘ 


Beeshtera. Bosra. 


treme S. of Judah (Josh. xv. 23, xix. 
1, 2, 1 Chron. iv. 28). Samuel’s sons, 
Joel and Abiab, were judges there 
(1 Sam. viii. 2), its distance prevent- 
ing his going in circuit to it, as he 
did to others yearly (1 Sam. vii. 16, 
17). Here Elijah left his confidential 
servant (na’aro) on his way to Horeb 
(1 Kings xix. 3, 4). 

From Geba to B.” or “from B. to 
mount Ephraim’ was the formula 
comprehending the southern kingdom 
of Judal after the severance of Israel's 
ten tribes (2 Kings xxiii. 8, 2 Chron. 
xix. 4), andon thereturn from Baby- 
lon still narrower, “from B. to the 
valley of Hinnom”’ (Neh. xi. 380). 
Ahaziah’s wife, Zibiah, mother of 
Joash, was of B. (2 Kings xii. 1.) It 
became seat of an idolatry akin to that 
of Bethel or Gilgal, so that it was a 
formula of superstition, “the man- 
ner [cultus, or religion, as in Acts ix. 
2 the new religion of Christ is desig- 
nated “this way”’] of B: liveth” 
(Amos v. 5, vili. 14). It became in 
Christian times an episcopal city 
under the Bishop of Jerusalem. 

{See As#ta- 
ROTH. ] 


Beetle =chargol, only in Lev. xi. 21, 


22; mentioned between the locust 
and grasshopper, and among “‘ flying 
creeping things that go upon.all four, 
which have legs above their ‘feet, to 
leap withal upon the earth.” From 
an Arabic root, to leap. The LXX. 
translates it the ‘serpent killer,” 
a kind of locust not having wings. 
A species of truxalis, some think, 
one of the orthoptera, like the 
locust, but with elongated, pro- 
jecting, conical forehead; carnivo- 
rous. It keeps down the multiplica- 
tion of noisome insects. The beetle 
was not an article of food, the 


Behemoth. 


Locust [see] was. A beetle cannot 
therefore be meant. 

(Job xl. 15-24.) The 
Egyptian, Coptic, pehemout, “ the 
water ox,” ebraised; our river 
horse, hippopotamus. ‘ Behold I 
made him with thee.’ Yet how 
great the difference! ‘‘He eateth 
grass as an 
ow;’’a mar- 
vel in an 
animal so 
much in 
the water, 
and that 
such a 
monster is 
not carni- 
vorous. 
“His force 
is in the navel (rather snvwscles) 
of his belly"; the elephant’s skin 
there is thin, but the hippopota- 
mus’ thick. “He moveth his tail 
like a cedar,’ short indeed, but 
straight and rigid as the cedar. 
“The sinews of his thighs are 
twisted together,”’ like a thick rope. 
“His bones are as strong tubes of 
copper, .. .his spine like bars of iron.” 
He that made him hath furnished 
him with lus sword” (his sickle-like 
teeth). Though so armed, he lets 
“all the beasts of the field play’’ 
near him, for he is herbivorous. 
“He lieth under the lotus bushes,” 
in the covert of the reed and fens 
(being amphibious). ‘“ The lotus 
bushes cover him with their shadow.” 
“ Behold (though) a river be over- 
whelnung, hers notin hasty panic 
(for be can live in water as well as 
land) ; he 1s secwre, though a Jordan 
swell wp tohas mouth.” Job cannot 
have been a Hebrew, or he would 
not adduce Jordan, where there 
were no river horses. He alludes 
to it as a name known only by 
hearsay, and representing any river. 
“ Before his eyes (i.e. openly) will 
any take ham, or pierce his nose with 
cords?’’ Nay, he can only be taken 
by guile. Jehovah’s first discourse 
(xxxviii., xxxix.) was limited to Jand 
animals and birds; this second dis. 
course requires therefore the anima! 
classed with the crocodile to be am- 
phibious, as the river horse. 


HIPPOPOTAMUS, 


Bela=a swallowing up, called so from 


earthquakes having affected it. 1. One 
of the five cities of the plain, spared 
at Lot’s intercession, und named 
Zoar, “a little one” (Gen. xiv. 2, 
xix. 22). §.E. of the Dead Sea, on 
the route to Egypt, not far from 
where Sodom and Gomorrah stood, 
according to Holland, arguing from 
the smoke of the burning cities 
having been seen by Abraham from 
the neighbourhood of Hebron, and 
also because if Sodom had been N. 
of the Dead Sea Lot would not 
have had time to escape to Zoar 
on the S.E. of the sea. But Grove 
places the cities of the plain N.W. 
of the Dead Sea, between Jericho 
and the sea, as the plain was seen 
by Lot from the neighbourhood 
of Bethel: From the hills between 
Bethel and Hai (Gen. xiii. 8, 10) it 
is impossible to see the S. of the 
Dead Sea. Bela is joined with 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and 
Zeboim, in Gen. xiv. 2, 8, forming a 


Bellows. Jer. vi. 


BELIAL 


confederacy against the invading 
kings of Elam, Shinar, etc. Bela was 
probably the name of the king of Zoar, 
as his-name alone of the tive would 
otherwise not be given. Bela is also 
the name of an Edomite king (Gen. 
xxxvi. 32). Robinson perhaps rightly 
identifies B. with a ruin on the 

side of Lisan, “the tongue” of land 
jutting out into the Dead Sea at the 
S.E., between the wady Beni Hamid 
aud the wady el Dera’ah. It was a 
Moabite city (Isa. xv. 5, Jer. xlviii. 
34); Deut. xxxiv. 3 does not prove 
that its site was farther S., but only 
that Moses’ eye caught no more 
southward town than Zoar. 2. A 
king of Edom, son of Beor, a Chal- 
dean probably by birth (like Balaam 
also descended from Beor, and origin- 
ally residing in Pethor of Aram by 
the Euphrates: Num. xxii. 5, xxiii. 
7), and reigning in Edom by con- 
quest (Gen. xxxvi. 31-39, 1 Chron. 
i. 43-51). 3. Benjamin’s eldest son 
(Gen. xlvi. 21; Num. xxvi. 38; 1 
Chron. vii, 6, viii. 1). From Gera 
(one house of his family) came Ehud, 
Israel’s judge and deliverer from 
Eglon of Moab (Jud. iii. 14-30). As 
Husham is like B. a king of Edom, 
so with B. son of Benjamin is 
connected a Benjamite family of 
Hushim, sprung from a foreign 
woman of Moab (1 Chron. vii. 12, 
viii. 8-11). 4. Azaz’s son, a Reu- 
benite (1 Chron. v. 8). He too was 
“in Arver, even unto Nebo and 
Baal Meon, eastward unto the en- 
tering in of the wilderness from the 
river Euphrates’ (1 Chron. v. 8, 9). 
Belial=wortilessness: recklessness, 
lawlessness. Not strictly a proper 
name, but used so by personification. 
Beli=“ without” and ya’al “use- 
fulness,” i.e. good fornothing. “A 
man of B.” is a worthless, lawless 
fellow (Deut. xiii. 18, Jud. xix. 22, 
1 Sam. ii. 12). Latterly ‘ Raka”’ 
(“vain fellows” (2 Sam. vi. 20, ha- 
veekin), and Fool were used instead : 
Matt. v. 22. Nabal(=/fool) is called 
“man of B.’? (1 Sam. xxv. 25.) In 
the N. T. “ Beliar”’ is the form in 
some oldest MSS. (2 Cor. vi. 15.) 
As Satan is opposed to God, Anti- 
christ to Christ, so Belial standing 
here in contrast to Christ must de- 
note all antichristian pollutions 


personified. 
29: ‘‘the bel- 


lows are burned,” so intense a heat 
is made that the very bellows are 
almost set on fire; ‘‘the lead is 
consumed of the fire.’ Used in 
heating a furnace for smelting metals, 


BELLOWS, 


not required for the wood fires which 
were the ancient fuel, and were 
commonly blown with a fan. ‘I'he 
Egyptian bellows, as represented 
in paintings of the time of Thoth. 
mes II1., contemporary with Moses, 
were worked by the feet alter- 


Bells. 


Belshazzar. 


( 84 ) 


nately pressing upon two inflated 
skins sending the air through reed 
tubes tipped with iron into the fur- 
nace ; as each skin became exhausted 
the blower raised it by a cord ia the 
hand to admit a fresh supply of air. 
No large ones like ours, for 
assembling congrega ions to worship, 
were anciently+known. In Exod. 
xxvill. 33, 34, small golden bells are 
mentioned (72 according to the 
rabbins) as alternating with blue, 
purple, and scarlet pomegranates, on 
the hem of the highpriest’s ephod. 
The object was ‘‘his sound shall be 
heard when he goeth in unto the 
holy place before the Lord, and 
when he cometh out, that he die 
not.” The pomegranates with plea- 
sant odour, and refreshing juice, and 
delicious kernel, symbolised the 
word of God, the spiritual food re- 
freshing the soul (Ps. xix. 8-11, 
Deut. viii. 38, Prov. xxv.11). The 
bells symbolise the sounding forth 
of the word (Rom. x. 18). Through 
the robe, with this pendant attached, 
Aaron was represented as the receiver 
and transmitter of the word from 
heaven. No ordinary priest could 
enter Jehovah’s immediate presence. 
The highpriest alone was admitted, 
as wearing the robe of God’s word 
and bearing the Divine testimony, 
upon which the covenant fellowship 
was founded which ensured his not 
dying. The sounding bells also as- 
sured the people waiting outside 
that their interceding representative 
priest was not dead, though in God’s 
immediate presence. So the sound- 
ing word assures Christ’s waiting 
people here below that, though with- 
drawn from their eyes within the 
heavenly veil, ‘‘He ever liveth to 
make intercession for them” (Heb. 
vii. 25). 


The pa-’amonee are strictly bells(Hxod. 


xxvill. 33), from pa’am, ‘‘ to strike.’ 
But in Zech. xiv. 20 metzilloth, from 
tzalal ‘to strike,”” means flat pieces 
or plates of brass, like cymbals, at- 
tached as ornaments to the horses’ 
necks. By their tinkling they enliven 
the animal, and keep the party from 
wandering far from one another. 
Bells are represented attached to 
horses on the walls of Sennacherib’s 
palace at Koyunjik. “ Holiness 
unto the Lord,” inseribed on even 
the horse bells, whereas formerly it 
was only on the plate of the high- 
priest’s mitre (Exod.xxviii.36), marks 
that sanctity shall, in the coming day 
of the Lord, invest even the common 
occupations and things of life. 


Tn Isa. iii. 16, 18, 20, women are repre- 


sented as wearing “‘tinkling orna- 
ments’ (probably with bells attached) 
about their feet,toattract admiration ; 
ankle rings were worn on both feet 
joined by a chain, and the tinkling 
ornaments hanging therefrom. 

Contracted from Bel- 
sharezar: from Bel, the Babylonian 
idol, and shar, a king; 22a” is a 
common Babylonian termination, as 
in Nebuchadnez-zar. His solemnly 
instructive history is graphically told 
in Dan.v. See Babe, BaByLon, for 
the remarkable confirmation of the 
Scripture account of his death on 
the night of revelry in the siege of 
Babylon; which is also stated by 


Xenophon calls the 
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Xenophon; whereas Berosus in Jo- 
sephus calls the last king Nabonedus 
(Nabonahit, i.e. Nebo makes pros- 
perous) and says that in the l7th 
year of his reign Cyrus took Babylon, 
the king having retired to Borsippa 
(the Chaldzan sacred city of religion 
and science); and that having sur- 
rendered there, he had a principality 
assigned to him in Carmania by 
Cyrus. The inscription at Umqueer 
(Ur of the Chaldees), read by Sir 
H. Rawlinson, shows that Nabone- 
dus admitted his son B. into a 
share of the kingdom, just as Nabo- 
polassar admitted Nebuchadnezzar 
his son to share in the government, 
Xerxes admitted his son Artaxerxes, 
and Augustus his successor Tiberius ; 
so that the discrepancy is cleared. 
Nabonedus, defeated by Cyrus in 
the field, fled to Borsippa, and sur- 
vived. B. fell in the last assault of 
Babylon. ' 
last king of 
Babylon ‘‘impious,” and illustrates 
his cruelty by the fact that he killed 
a courtier for having struck down 
the game in hunting before him, and 
unmanned Gadates a courtier at a 
banquet, because one of the king’s 
courtiers praised him as handsome. 
His reckless infatuation is marked 
by his making a feast when the 
enemy was thundering at his gates ; 
comp. 1 Thess. v. 3-7 for the 
lesson to us. He set at nought 
eastern propriety by introducing 
women and even concubines at the 
feast. His crowning guilt, which 
made the cup overflow in vengeance, 
was his profaning the vessels of 
Jehovah’s temple to be the instru- 
ment of revelry to himself, his prin- 
ces, wives, and concubines, drinking 
out of them in honour of his idols. 
Security, sensuality, and profanity 
are the sure forerunners of the sin- 
ner’s doom.  Intoxicating drinks. 
tempt men to daring profanity, which 
even they would shrink from when 
sober. ‘l'o mark the inseparable con- 
nection of sin and punishment, ‘ the 
same hour”’ that witnessed his im- 
pious insult to Jehovah witnessed 
the mysterious hand of the unseen 
One writing his doom in full view of 
his fellow transgressors on the same 
palace wall which had been covered 
with cuneiform inscriptions glorify- 
ing those Babylonian kings. Comp. 
Prov. xvi. 18. His daring bravado 
was in an instant changed into abject 
fear; conscience can turn the most 
foolhardy into a coward. 


His promise that whosoever should 


read the writing should be ‘‘ thard. 
ruler in the kingdom” is probably 
an undesigned coincidence with the 
historic truth now known that Na- 
bonedus was the chief king, B. 
secondary, and so the ruler advanced 
to the next place would be THIRD 
(Dan. v.7). Daniel having been sum- 
moned at the sucseste of Nitocris, 
the queen mother, probably wife 
of Evil Merodach, Nebuchadnezzar’s 
son, faithfully reproved him for that. 
though knowing how God had hum- 
_bled his forefather Nebuchadnezzar 
for God-despising, self-magnifying 
pride, he yet ‘lifted himself against 
the Lord of heaven” ; therefore 
Menr, God has numbered thy years 


Be 


BEN 


of reign and the numberis complete, 
comp. Ps. xe. 12. TEKEL, weighed 
in the balances of God’s truth, thou 
art found wanting. UPHARSIN, or 
Peres, allnding to the similar word 
“Persians,” thy kingdom is divided 
among the Medes and Persians. 
Cyrus diverted the Euphrates into a 
channel, and guided by Gobryas and 
Gadatas, deserters, marched by the 
dry channel into Babylon, whilst the 
citizens were carousing at an annual 
feast to the idols (Isa. xxi. 5, xliv. 27 ; 
Jer. 1. 29-85, 38, 39, li. 36, 57). B. 
was slain; comp. Isa. xiv. 18-20. 
=son. 1 Chron. xv. 18. 
Benaiah= whom Jehovah builds up. 
Son of Jeboiada, the chief priest (1 
Chron. xxvii. 5), so of the tribe of 
Levi, though of Kabzeel in S. Judah 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 20; 1 Chron. xi. 22, 25, 
xviii. 17, xxvil. 6); set over David's 
body guard, the Cherethites and 
Pelethites(2 Sam. viii. 18, xx. 23, xxiii. 
20, 22, 23; 1 Kings i. 88). Mid- 
way between the first three of “the 
mighty men” (gibborim), and the 
30 “valiant men. of the armies.” 
-““Mighty among the 30, and above 
the 30.” He earned his position by 
slaying “two lion-like men of Moab,” 
and ‘‘a lion in a pit ina snowy day,” 
and “‘an Egyptian of great stature, 
a goodly man (2 Sam. xxiii. 21), 
five cubits high,’’ out of whose hand 
he plucked the spear like a weaver’s 
beam, ‘‘and slew him with his own 
spear” (1 Chron. xi. 22, 23). Having 
remained faithful in Adonijah’s re- 
bellion (1 Kings i. 8, 10, 32, 38, 44), 
and having by Solomon’s command 
slain him and Joab, he was promoted 
to the latter’s postas commander in 
chief (ii. 25, 34, 35; iv. 4). Jehoiada, 
father of B., was next after Ahitho- 
phel in David’s court (1 Chron. 
xxvii. 34). 


Hight others of the name are mentioned. 


. One of David’s 30 “valiant men 
of the armies,’ the Pirathonite, an 
Ephraimite, captain of the llth 
monthly course (2 Sam. xxiii. 30; 1 
Chron. xi. 31, xxvii. 14). 2. A Levite 
of David’s time who “ played with a 
psaltery on alamoth’”’ (1 Chron. xv. 
18-20, xvi. 5). 3. A priest in David’s 
time who blew the trumpet before 
the ark (1 Chron. xv. 24, xvi. 6). 4. 
A Levite of the sons of Asaph (2 
Chron. xx. 14). 5. A Levite over- 
seer of offerings, under Hezekiah (2 
Chron. xxxi. 13). 6. A prince in the 
family of Simeon (1 Chron. iv. 36). 
7. Four who took strange wives 
{Ezra x. 25, 30, 35, 43). 8. Father 
of Pelatiah, a prince of the people, 
who gave presumptuous counsel 
against Ezekiel’s inspired warnings, 
and was visited with death (Ezek. xi.). 
Ben-Ammi=s0n of my people. Son 
of Lot’s younger daughter ; progen- 
itor of Ammon (Gen. xix. 38). 
Bene-Berak. A city of Dan (Josh. 
xix. 45). Now Ibn Abrak, an hour 
from Jehud. 

Ben-Hadad =s01, i.e. worshipper, of 
Hadad, the Syrian sun-god. A 
name common to three kings of 
Damascus. Hadad-ezer (Hadad 
helps) is a similar Syrian name. 
David, having conquered him, put 
arrisons in Syria of Damascus ; 
zon retook Damascus, and reigned 
there ‘‘ an adversary to Israel all the 
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days of Solomon” (1 Kings xi. 28). 
B. I[., grandson of Rezon (probably), 
as king in Damascus, which had ab- 
sorbed by that time the petty king- 
doms around, helped Baasha against 
Asa [see| king of Judah. But the 
latter, by a present of “‘all the silver 
and gold left in the treasures of the 
Lord’s house and of the king’s 
house,’ tempted B. to “ break his 
league with Baasha” (1 Kings xv. 
18, 19). He therefore ‘ smote Ijon, 
Dan, Abel-beth-Maachah, Cinneroth, 
with all Naphtali”’ in the northern 
kingdom, viz., that of the ten tribes 
under Baasha, thus enabling Asa to 
take away the stones of Ramah, 
which Baasha had built to prevent 
any repairing from the northern to 
the southern kingdom, Judah. 


B. I1., son of B.1.; 382 vassal kings 


accompanied him in his first: siege of 
Samaria (1 Kings xx.1) [see AHAB]. 
After Ahab’s death, Moab having 
revolted from Ahaziah and Jehoram, 
successive kings of Israel (2 Kings i. 
1, vi., vii.), B. took advantage of 
Israel’s consequent weakness, and 
after having been baffled several times 
by Elisha besieged Samaria a second 
time so straitly that mothers gave 
their own sons to be eaten, a horror 
similar to what occurred in later 
times in Titus’ siege of Jerusalem. 
A sudden panic, owing to a divinely 
sent noise, caused the Syrians to flee 
from their camp, and leave its rich 
contents to be spoiled, under the 
impression that Israel had hired the 
Hittite and Egyptian kings. The 
consequent plenty had been foretold 
by Elisha. Shortly after B. fell sick, 
and sent Hazael with large presents 
to consult Elisha who was in Da- 
mascus (2 Kings viii. 7-15). The 
prophet replied, ‘‘ Thou mayest cer- 
tainly recover,’ 7.e. the disease is 
not mortal; ‘“‘howbeit the Lord 
hath showed me that he shall surely 
die.’ Hazael’s latent cruelty and 
ambition were awakened by what 
ought to have awakened remorse, 
Elisha’s tears at the horrors which 
the prophet foresaw he would per- 
petrate. His murder of B. with a 
wet cloth (the wetting solidifying 
the cloth, and making it impervious 
to air) was consonant to his sub- 
sequent bloodthirstiness. Hazael is 
evidently the subject of ver. 15; the 
introduction of his name at the end 
does not disprove this: it is intro- 
duced to emphasize Hazael’s succes- 
sion to the throne, in contrast to B.’s 
decease. Many fancy the wet cloth 
was put on to cool the fevered face, 
and by B. himself, and that death 
naturally resulted from the sudden 
chill. (?) So ended with B., after 
reigning about 30 years, the dynasty 
founded by Rezon. 

Hazael’s son and_ suc- 
cessor. Jehovah, moved by Je- 
hoahaz’ repentance of his previous 
wickedness, and by his beseeching 
prayers, and by the oppression suf- 
fered by his people from Hazael, 
“who had made them like the dust 
by threshing,’’ gave Israel a saviour 
from B. in Joash his son’s days. 
Joash, visiting Elisha on his death- 
bed, by his direction shot arrows 
eastwards, the pledge of the Lord’s 
deliverance from Syria. But instead 


BENJAMIN 


of smiting the ground repeatedly he 
only smote thrice from want of faith; 
so, instead of destroying the Syrians 
as he might have done, he only was 
to smite them thrice, which he did 
in Aphek (2 Kings xiii. 14-19) in the 
Esdraelon plain, where Ahab had 
defeated B. I. (1 Kings xx. 26); 
comp. Amos i. 8, 4, which foretells 
B.’s overthrow. Jeroboam II. com- 
pleted Israel’s deliverance, according 
to Jonah’s prophecy (2 Kings xiv. 25). 

Benhail. 2 Chron. xvii. 7. 

Ben-hanan. 1 Chron. iv. 20. 

Beninu. Neh. x. 13. 

Benjamin=son of my right hand, 
as Jacob named him; first called b 
his dying mother Rachel Benoni, 
son of my sorrow (comp. Jer. xxxi. 
15, Matt. ii.17, 18). Jesus the anti- 
type was first “‘a man of sorrows” 
(Isa. hii. 3), the mother’s sorrows 
attending His birth also at Bethle- 
hem; afterwards ‘‘the man of God’s 
right hand,’? on whom God’s hand 
was laid stivengthening Him (Rev. i. 
17; Ps. lxxx. 17, lxxxix. 21; Acts v. 
31). 1. Rachel’s second son, the only 
son of Jacob born in Palestine (Gen. 
xxxv. 16-19), on the road between 
Betheland Bethlehem Ephrath, near 
the latter (Gen. xlviii.7) (probably 
=the fertile, from parah, answering 
to the town’s othername, Bethlehem, 
‘‘bread-house”’). The Arabic jamin 
means fortunate. And in the ex- 
pression “sons of B.” ora “man 
Ofa Boyes lands ofeB:. Mother first 
syllable is suppressed Benee Ha- 
Jemini, Ish Jemint, Eretz Jemini, 
comp. xlvi. 10. B. was his father’s 
favourite after Joseph’s supposed 
death (xliv. 30); as the youngest, 
the child of his old age, and 
the child of his beloved Rachel. 
Joseph’s gifts to him exceeded far 
those to each of his elder brothers 
(xliii. 34, xlv. 22). B. was only 23 
or 24 years old when Jacob went 
down to Egypt. He clearly could 
not then have had ten sons already 
(xlvi. 6-21), or eight sons and two 
grandsons (Num. xxvi. 38-40). It 
is plain that the list in Gen. xlvi. in- 
cludes those grandsons and great 
grandsons of Jacob born afterwards 
in Egypt, and who in the Israelite 
mode of thought came into Egypt 
“in the loins’’ of their fathers 
(comp. Heb. vii. 9,10). Hence arises 
the correspondence in the main be- 
tween the list given in connection 
with Jacob’s descent to Egypt in 
Gen. xlvi., and the list taken by 
Moses ages afterwards in Num. xxvi. 
B.’s sons, Becher, Gera, Rosh, are 
missing in Moses’ list, because they 
either died childless, or did not 
leave a sufficient number of children 
to form independent families. 

After the exodus the tribe was the 
smallest but one (Num. i. 1, 36, 37; 
1 Sam. ix. 21; Ps. lxyii. 27). On 
march it held the post between 
Manasseh and Ephraim, its brother 
tribes, W. of the tabernacle, which 
it followed (Ps. Ixxx. 2) under its 
captain Abidan, son of Gideoni (Num. 
ii. 18-24). Palti, son of Raphu, was 
the spy representin it (xiii. 9). In 
the division of the land Elidad, son 
of Chislon, represented it (xxxiv. 21). 
Its predominant characteristic of 
warlike tastes is foretold by Jacob 
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(Gen. xlix. 27); ‘‘B. shall ravin as 
a wolf, in the morning he shall 
devour the prey, and at night he 
shall divide the spoil.” How truly 
is attested by the war waged b 
them alone (and victoriously at first 
against all the tribes, rather than 
give up the wicked men of Gibeah 
(Jud. xix., xx.; comp. Matt. xxvi. 
62). Their number was reduced 
thereby to 600, who took refuge 
in the cliff Rimmon, and were 
rovided with wives partly from 
Saheb, partly from Shiloh (Jud. 
xxi.). The period of the judges must 
have been a long one to admit of the 
increase to B.’s subsequent large 
numbers (l Chron. vii. 6-12, viii, 
xii. 1-8). The same determined 
spirit, but in a better cause, appears 
in their resisting Saul, their own 
kinsman’s, appeal to them to betray 
David’s movements (1 Sam. xxi. 
7-18). Moreover Ehud, judge and 
deliverer of Israel from Eglon of 
Moab, was of B.; also Saul and 
Jonathan, whose prowess was famed 
(2 Sam. i. 18, 19, 28). Also Baanah 
and Rechab, captains of marauding 
bands and murderers of Ishbosheth 
(2 Sam. iv.). Archers and slingers, 
generally left handed (as also Ehud 
was), were the chief force of the 
“sons of Jacob’s nght hand”’ (Jud. 
iii. 15, etc., xx. 16; 1 Chron. xii. 2; 2 
Chron. xiv. 8, xvii. 17). The “ morn- 
ning” and “night” in Jacob’s 
prophecy mark that B., as he was in 
the beginning, so he should continue 
to the end of the Jewish state. 
Similarly in Moses’ prophecy (Deut. 
xxmili. 12), “ B., the beloved of the 
Lord (attached to David=beloved, 
after Saul’s dynasty fell), shall dwell 
in safety by Him; the Lord shall 
cover him all the day long ;” imply- 
ing a longer continuance to B. than 
to the other tribes. So B. alone 
survived with Judah, after the de- 
portation of the ten tribes to Assyria, 
and accompanied Judah to and from 
the Babylonian captivity, and lasted 
till Shiloh came and till Jerusalem 
was destroyed. 
As on the march, so in the promised 
land, B.’s position was near that of 
Ephraim, between it on the N.and 
Judah on the S.,a small but rich ter- 
ritory, advantageously placed in com- 
manding the approach to the valley 
of the Jordan, and having Dan 
between it and the Philistines (Josh. 
xviii. 11, ete.); a parallelogram, 26 
miles long, 12 broad, extending from 
the Jordan to the region of Kirjath 
Jearim eight miles W. of Jerusalem, 
and from the valley of Hinnom S. to 
Bethel N. When the Lord rejected 
the tabernacle of Joseph at Shiloh, 
He chose mount Zion, Jerusalem, 
which chiefly belonged to B. (the city 
of the Jebusite, “‘ Jebusi, which is 
Jerusalem” (Josh. xviii. 28), and all 
the land Ne of the valley of Hinnom), 
and only in part to Judah, God's 
chosen tribe (Ps. Ixxviii. 60, 67, 68). 
In this sense B. fulfilled Moses’ 
rophecy in ‘‘ dwelling between” 
cadah’s (the Lord’s representative) 
* shoulders,’’ or ridges of the ravines 
which on the W., S., and E. environ 
the holy city. Primarily, however, 
the ideais, B. as “the beloved of 
Jehovah shall dwell in safety with 


Him (lit. founded wpon Him), 
and he (Benjamin) shall dwell be- 
tween His (Jehovah’s) shoulders,” 
as ason borne upon his father’s back 
(Deut. i. 31, xxxii. 11; Exod. xix. 4; 
Isa. xlvi. 3, 4, lxiii. 9). This choice 
of Jerusalem as the seat of the ark 
and David’s place of residence formed 
a strong tie between Judah and B., 
though Saul’s connection with the 
latter had previously made the Ben- 
jamites, as a tribe, slow to recognise 
David as king (1 Chron. xii. 29, 
2 Sam. ii. 8,9). Hence at the sever- 
ance of the ten tribes B. remained 
with Judah (1 Kings xii. 28, 2 Chron. 
xi. 1). The two coalesced into one, 
under the common name Jews, 
whence they are called “‘ one tribe”’ 
(L Kings xi. 13, 32, xii. 20, 21). 
Moreover, a part of B. including 
Bethel, the seat of Jeroboam’s calf 
worship, went with the ten tribes. 
Possibly Jeroboam’s having appro- 
priated it for the calf worship may 
have helped to alienate B. from him 
and attach B. to Judah. They two 
alone were the royal tribes. David 
was connected with Saul of B. by 
marriage with his daughter, and 
therefore, feeling the political im- 
portance of the connection, made it a 
preliminary of his league with Abner 
that Michal should be restored to 
him, though Phaltiel had her heart 
(2 Sam. ii. 18-16). Above all, what 
knit together B. and Judah most 
was the position fixed by God for the 
great national temple, which de- 
prived Ephraim of its former glory 
(Ps. Ixxviii. 60-68); not in Judah 
only, or in B. only, but on part of the 
confines of both, so that one text 
places it in Judah and the parallel 
text in B.; comp. Josh. xv. 63 with 
chap. xviii. 28. - These elements of 
union between B. and Judah are not 
obviously put forward in the sacred 
writings, but are found in them on 
close observation, just such seeds as 
would produce the ultimate union 
which the history records. Such un- 
designed coincidences agree best 
with the belief that the narrative is 
minutely true, not forged. 


B. occupied a plateau generally about 


2000 feet above the Mediterranean 
plain, and 3000 above the valley of 
the Jordan. The /illy nature of the 
country is marked by the names 
Gibeon, Gib- 
eah, Geba, Ra- 
mah, Mizpeh 
(watchtower), 
“the ascent of 
Bethhoron,” 
the oe Rim- 
mon, the pass 
of Michmash. 
Torrent beds and ravines are the 
only avenues from the Philistian 
and Sharon plains on the W., and 
from the deep Jordan valley on 
the E. These ravines were fre- 
quented once by many wild beasts, 
as the names of places testify: 
Zeboim, “hyenas” (tL Sam. xiii. 17, 
18) ; Shualand Shaalbim (Jud. i. 85), 
“ foxes” or “‘ jackals” ; Ajalon, “ ga- 
zelle.’ Up ees western passes the 
Philistines advanced against Saul in 
the beginning of his reign, and drove 
him to cp in the Arabah, occupy- 
ing from Michmash to Ajalon. Down 
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them they were driven again by Saul 
and Jonathan. Joshua chased the 
Canaanites down the long slopes of 
Bethhoron. The regular road be- 


tween Jericho and Jerusalem was © 


another of these passes, the scene of 
the parable of the good Samaritan. 
Lod, Ono, A:jalon were westward 
extensions of B.’s bounds beyond 
the original limit (Neh. xi. 35). 


The presence of the ark at Kirjath 


Jearim in B., the prophet Samuel's 
residence in the sanctuary Ramah 
(1 Sam. vii. 17, ix. 12), the great 
assemblies of “all Israel”’ at Mizpeb 
(1 Sam. wii. 5), and the sanctity 
attached of old to Bethel, “the great 
high place’ at Gibeon (1 Kings ini. 4, 
2 Chron. i. 8), all tended to raise 
B. high in the nation, and to lead 
them to acquiesce in the choice of 
Saul as king, though belonging to 
“the smallest of the tribes of Israel”’ 
(1 Sam. ix. 21). After Saal’s and 
then Ishbosheth’s death, B. sent 
3000 men to Hebron to confirm the 
kingdom to David (1 Chron. xii. 23, 
29; 2 Sam. v. 8), Abner having de- 
clared for him. But the Benjamate 
Shimei’s curses and Sheba’s rebel- 
lon indicate that Saul’s party among 
the Benjamites, even atter his 
dynasty had ceased, cherished the 
old grudge against David. Besides 
the causes mentioned before, which 
finally united B. and Judah, there 
was Jeroboam’s setting up the calf 


worship in Bethel (a Benjamite city) © 


in rivalry of the temple of Jehovah in 
the joint city of B. and Judah, Jeru- 
salem (1 Kings xii. 29); also Reho- 
boam’s wise policy in dispersing his 
children through all Judah and B., 
into every “‘ fenced city’’ (2 Chron. xi. 
12, 23) ; also Asa’s covenant with Je- 
hovah, in which B. took part (chap. 
xv.) ; also the advancement of Benja- 
mites to high posts in the army (chap. 
xvii. 17). ‘The high gate of B.” (Jer. 
xx. 2) marked the tribe’s individuality 
even in the joint metropolis of B. 
and Judah ; comp. Ezra i., x. 9, Neh. 
vii., xi. 31-35 in proof of this wdi- 
viduality even after the return from 
Babylon. The genealogy of Kish 
and Saul, traced to a Jate date, brings 
us down to a Kisb, father of Morde- 
cai, the saviour of the Jewish nation 
from Haman’s intended destruction 
(Esth. ii. 5). The royal name reap- 
pears in Saul of Tarsus, whose glory 
wasthat he belonged to “the tribe of 
B.” (Rom. xi. 1, Phil. iii. 5.) His 
full sense of that honour appears in 
his reference to his forefather,‘ Saul 


the son of Cis, a man of the tribe of — 


B.” (Acts xiii. 21.) In his own per- 
son he realized some of the prominent 
characteristics of his tribe: tierce 
obstinacy when he was “ exceed- 
ingly mad against Christians, and 
persecuted them even unto strange 
cities”? (Acts xxvi. 11), equally per- 
sistent firmness when he declares, 


in spite of friends’ entreaties, “lam — 


ready not to be bound only, but also 
to die at Jerusalem for the name of 
the Lord Jesus’? (Acts xxi. 13). 
Thus B. had the distinction of pro- 
ducing one of Israel’s first judges, 

“ her first king, and the great apostle 
of the uncircumcision. 


2. A Benjamite, head of a family of 


valiant men ; son of Bilhan (1 Chron. 
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vii. 10). 83. One who married a 
foreign wife (Ezra x. 32). 

Beno. 1 Chron. xxiv. 26, 27. 

Benzoheth. 1 Chron. iv. 20. 

Beon. Contracted from Baal Meon 
(Num. xxxii. 3, 38). 

Beor. 1. Father of Beta 
2. Father of BALAAm [see]. 

Berachah. One of Saul’s brethren, 

et attached himself to David at Zik- 
ag (L Chron. xii. 3). 

Berachah (blessing), Walley of. 
Where Jehoshaphat and his people 
on the fourth day assembled to 
“bless’’ Jehovah for overthrowing 
the invading Ammonites, Moabites, 
Hagarenes, Edomites, and Amalek- 
ites who sought to ‘cut off Israel from 
being a nation”’ (Ps. lxxxiii., 2 Chron. 
xx. 26). Now Bereikit, in a valley 
between Tekua and the road from 
Bethlehem to Hebron. It is a broad, 
rich vale, watered with copious 
springs, affording space for a large 
multitude. 

Berachiah. 1 Chron. vi. 39. Brre- 
CHIAH (xv. 17). 

Beraiah. 1 Chron. viii. 21. 

Berea. A city of Macedon, whither 
Paul withdrew, with Silas and 
Timothy, at his first visit to Europe, 
from Jewish persecution at Thessalo- 
nica, whence also, when the perse- 
cutors followed him from Thessalo- 
nica, he retired seawards to proceed 
to Athens (Acts xvi. 10-15). The 
Berean Jews were “‘ more noble than 
those in Thessalonica, in that they 
received the word (preached) with 
all readiness of mind (not in a cavil- 
ling, critical spirit), and (yet not in a 
credulous spirit, for they) searched 
the Scriptures daily whether those 
things were so.’’ (See Isa. vii. 20, 
John vy. 39, Gal. i. 8, 9.) The result 
was necessarily, ‘‘ many believed ; 
also of honourable women, which 
were Greeks, and of men not a few.’”’ 
Sopater, or Sosipater, one of them, 
became Paul’s missionary companion 
(Acts xx. 4, Rom. xvi. 21) in return- 
ing to Asia from his second visit to 
Europe, where he had been with 
him at Corinth. Now Verria, or 
Kavra-verria, commanding a wide 
view of the plain of the Axius and 
Haliacmon ; one of the most pleasant 
towns of Roumelia, with 20,000 in- 
habitants. One of the two roads 
from Thessalonica to B. passed by 
Pella. A road led from B.to Dium, 
whence probably Paul sailed to 
Athens, leaving Silas and Timothy 
behind, 

Berechiah, Berechiahu (Heb.). 
1. 1 Chron. iii. 20. 2. Neh. iii. 4, 30; 
vi. 18. 3. 1 Chron. ix. 16. 4. 1 Chron. 
xv. 23. 5. 2 Chron. xxviii. 12. 6. 
2Chron.i.1. 7%. Zech. i. 1, 7. 

Bered. 1. Near Beer-la-hai-roi (Gen. 
xvi. 14). Identified by some with 
Elusa. 2. Descendant of Ephraim 
the same perhaps as BECHER [see] 
(Num. xxvi. 35, 1 Chron. vii. 20). 

Beri. 1 Chron. vii. 36. 

| Beriah=inevil, or a gift. 1. Asher’s 
son, from whom descended ‘‘the 
family of the Beerites” (Gen. xlvi. 
l 17, Num. xxvi. 44, 45). 

2. Ason of Ephraim, so called “ be- 
cause it went evil with Ephraim’s 
Eouse”’ at the time, the men of Gath 
“born in that land” (Goshen, or 
else the eastern part of Lower Egypt) 


[see]. 


having slain his sons in a raid on 
eattle (1 Chron. vir. 20-23). If B. 
mean a ‘‘ gift,’’ he will be regarded 
as an extraordinary gift from God to 
Ephraim, now old, to stand ‘instead 
of ’’ his sons whom he had lost; such 
was Seth (Gen. iv. 25 marg.). The 
incident perhaps belongs to the time, 
otherwise unnoticed, between Jacob’s 
death and the Egyptian enslaving of 
his seed; for Ephraim’s sons must, 
some of them, have been full grown 
and the Hebrews still free. The men 
of Gath were children of Philistine 
settlers in Goshen or the adjoining 
region. In Josh. xiii. 2,3 the Sihor, 
or (Pelusiac branch of) the Nile, is 
the boundary between Egypt and 
Canaan; and in Gen. xlvi. 34 the 
pastoral population in Goshen being 
an “ abomination to the Egyptians,”’ 
Goshen must have been regarded as 
non-Hgyptian, but a kind of border 
land between the two countries, 
Egypt and Canaan. The men of 
Gath may have been mercenaries in 
the Egyptian army, with lands 
allotted them in that quarter. The 
bloody attack of Simeon and Levi on 
Shechem (Gen. xxxiv. 25-29), and 
Pharaoh’s fear lest in war the Is- 
raelites should join Egypt’s foes and 
so get up out of the land (Exod. 1.), 
show the possibility of their having 
been the aggressors, but as ‘‘ come 
down ’”’ is more applicable to comang 
into than going frum Egypt, probably 
the men of Gath were the aggressors. 
Translatetherefore ‘‘ when they came 
down.” Keil thinks that ‘‘ Ephraim’’ 
here is not the patriarch, but his de- 
scendant ages after bearing his name. 
Ezer and Elead his sons went down 
from mount Ephraim to Gath to 
carry offthe Gittites’ cattle and were 
slain in the attempt. Their father’s 
sorrow for them was alleviated by 
the birth of B. This view is pos- 
sible, 

3. A Benjamite who, with Shema, his 
brother, were ancestors of the inha- 
bitants of Aijalon, and “‘ drove away 
the inhabitants of Gath ”’ (1 Chron. 
viii. 13). 4. A Gershomite Levite 
(1 Chron. xxiii. 10, 11). 

Berites, Berim. A clan mentioned 

' with Abel and Beth-Maachah in N. 
Palestine, visited by Joab in pursuing 
Sheba, son of Bichri(2 Sam. xx. 
14), “all the Berites.’? They fol- 
lowed him at his call. 

Bernice, Berenice. Eldest daugh- 
ter of Herod Agrippa I. (Acts xii. 
1.) Married to her uncle Herod, 
king of Chalcis. Suspected atter 
his death of intimacy with her own 
brother, Agrippa I1., with whom she 
visited Festus, on kis appointment as 
procurator of Judea, and heard 
Paul’s defence (Acts xxv. 18, 23; 
xxvi. 30). Next she was married to 
Polemon, king of Cilicia; but left 
him for her brother. Subsequently, 
she was mistress of Vespasian, then 
of Titus, who, when emperor, cast 
her off. 

Berothah, Berothai. In Ezek. xlvii. 
16 connected with Hamath and Da- 
mascus, as the northern boundary of 
the future inheritance of restored 
Israel. In 2 Sam. viii. 8 a city of 
Zobah, taken by David from Hadad- 
ezer. Possibly identical with Berytus, 
now the commercial mart Beyrit, 


called from the wells, Beeroth, still 
seen, bored in the rocks at Beyrit. 
In the parallel (1 Chron. xvii. 8) 
“Chun ”’ is substituted. Near Bey- 
rat are Assyrian tablets of a king 


(Shalmaneser), who overran Phe- 
nicia. It is the traditional scene of 
the combat of St. George and the 
dragon. 

Beryl. The first in the fourth row of 
precious stones in the highpriest’s 
breastplate (Exod. xxviii. 20, xxxix. 
13), Heb. tarshish, the tartessus 
stone, found in Spain. Sea green, 
pale blue, yellow, and almost white, 
are its various colours. The colour 
of the cherubic wheels (Ezek. i. 16, 
x. 9). In Ezek. xxviii. 13 it is one of 
the Tynan king’s treasures, marg. 
chrysolite. Set m mings of gold (8. 
of Sol. v. 14); not as Smuith’s 
Bible Dictionary, ‘‘his wrists are cir- 
clets of gold full set with topazes,”’ 
but the hands bent in are compared 
to beautiful rings in which beryl is 
set, as the nails are in the fingers. 
The body of the man seen in vision 
(Dan. x. 6) resembled it. In Rev. 
xxi. 19, 20, the city’s eighth founda- 
tion, the chrysolite being the seventh. 
The aquamarine, according to 

* Schleusner. 

Besai. Ezra ii. 49, Neh. vii. 52. 

Besodeiah. Neh. iii. 6. 

Besor. The srook=fresh, cool; a 
wady or torrent bed, S. of Ziklag, 
where David left 200 men so faint as 
not to be able to accompany him in 
pursuing the Amalekites into the 
desert whither they had withdrawn 
after burning Ziklag (1 Sam. xxx. 9, 
10, 21). 

Betah. By inversion of letters, Tib- 
hath (1 Chron. xviii. 8). Belonging to 
Hadadezer, king of Zobah. Spoiled 
by David of its ‘‘exceeding much 
brass ’’ (2 Sam. viii. 8). 

Beten. Josh. xix. 25. A city on the 
borders of Asher. 

Beth: a jived dwelling; as in Gen. 
xxxili. 17, “Jacob built bim an 
house,’’ marking his settlement after 
wanderings (comp. 2 Sam. vii. 2-6). 
Then any dwelling, as atent. Then 
a family. Also a temple. 

“The garden house,” Beth-haggan (2 
Kings ix. 27), by way of which Ahaz- 
jah fled; now Jenin, formerly 
EN-GANNIN, on the way from 
Samaria northward, overlooking the 
great plain. 

Bethabara= house of a ford or pas- 
sage (see Jud. vii. 24), where John 
was when he baptized Jesus (John i. 
28; comp. 29, 80-35). The same as 
BeTa-NIMRAH [see], “the house of 
leopards,” now Beyt-nenir. Thence 
Elijah ascended. The leopards 
having come back after their tem- 
porary ejectment, during which the 
name Bethabara prevailed, the place 
resumed its original name. But per- 
haps the name means rather, ‘‘ house 
of pure water.’ The Sin., Vat., 
and Alex., the three oldest MSS., 
read “‘ Bethany,’ which also may 
mean “house of a ferryboat,” 1.2. 
a passage. Yet Origen prefers the 
reading Bethabara. Some explain 
Bethany = boathouse,  virtvally = 
Bethabara. Lieut. Conder places 
the B. of Judges at the traditional 
site, the pilgrims’ bathing place near 
Kasr el Yahud, E. of Jericho, within 


BETHANATH 


easy reach of Jerusalem. But he 
shows there isan objection to placing 
B. so far §8., for Christ’s baptism. 
A site is required within 30 miles 
of Cana of Galilee; for (John i. 43) 
“the day following (the events at 
B., ver. 23-86) Jesus would go forth 
into Galilee,’ and on the third day 
(John ii.) was in Cana. Now just 
one mile N.of wady Jalud, two days 
journey from Nazareth and Cana 
(25 miles), is Makhadhet Abara, “‘the 
ford of crossing over.” The great 
road on the N. side of wady Jalud 
to Gilead and S. Hauran passes over 
by it. The nearness to Galilee, and 
the openness of the sides of the 
river here, leaving a broader space 
for the crowd seeking baptism, 
favour the view. The name B. 
might probably belong to more points 
than one where Jordan is forded. 

Bethanath. A fenced city of Naph- 
tali (Josh. xix. 38), whence the Ca- 
naanites were not expelled (Jud. i. 33). 

Beth-anoth. Josh. xv. 59. Now 
Hanin (Conder, Pal. Expl. Qy. Stat., 
April, 1876). 

Bethany = house of dates [see Betu- 
ABARA |, though dates have long dis- 
appeared from the locality, and only 
olives and figs remain (whence 
Olivet and Bethphage are named). 


ee oes 
B. is not mentioned till the N. T. 
time, which agrees with the Chaldee 
hinee being the word used for 
“dates’’ in the composition of the 


name, Beth-any. Associated with 
the closing days of the Lord Jesus, 
the home of the family whom He 
loved, Mary, Martha. avd Lazarus ; 
where He raised Lazarus from the 
dead; whence He made His triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem; His nightly 
abode each of the six nights preced- 
ing His betrayal; where at the 
house of Simon the leper He was 
anointed by Mary (Mark xiv. 3); and 
where, mostof all, we are introduced 
to the hume circle of His private 
life. In John xi. 1 His arrival at B. is 
recorded, viz. in the evening. The 
sending of the two disciples for the 
colt was evidently on the following 
morning, to allow time for the many 
events of the day of His triumphal 
entry and visiting the temple, after 
which it was ‘ eventide”’ (ver. 11), 
which coincides with John’s (xii. 12) 
direct assertion, “the next day’’; at 
the eventide of the day of trium- 
phal entry He “ went out unto B. 
with the twelve,’ His second day 
of lodging there. On the morrow, 
in coming from B., He cursed the 
figtree (ver. 12, 18), cast out the 
money changers from the temple, 
and at “even” “ went out of the 
city” (ver. 19), lodging at B. for the 
third time, according to Mark. ‘‘In 
the morning” they proceeded by the 
same route as before (as appears 
from their seeing the dried up fig- 


B. was 
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tree), and therefore from B. to Jeru- 
salem (ver. 27, xii. 41) and the tem- 
ple, where He spake parables and 
answered cavils, and then “‘ went out 
of the temple’’ (xiii. 1), to return 
again to B., as appears from His 
speaking with Peter, James, John, 
and Andrew privately ‘‘upon the 
mount of Olives” (ver. 3), on the 
S.E. slope of which B. lies, 15 
stadia or less than two miles from 
Jerusalem (John xi. 18), the fourth 
day, according to Mark, who adds, 
“atter two days was the feast of the 
passover”? (xiv. 1). Thus Mark 
completes the six days, coinciding 
(with that absence of design which 
establishes truth) exactly with John, 
“ Jesus siv days before the passover 
came to B.’’ (xii. 1.) Though John 
does not directly say that Jesus went 
in the evenings to B., yet he inci- 
dentally implies it, for he says, 
“they made Him a supper” at B., 
i.e. an evening meal (xii. 2). 


The anointing by Mary, introduced 


by Mark, after mention of the 
chief priests’ plot “‘two days’ be- 
fore the passover, is not in chrono- 
logical order, for it was six days be- 
fore the passover (John xii.), but 
stands here parenthetically, to ac- 
count for Judas’ spite against Jesus. 
Judas ‘‘ promised and sought oppor- 
tunity to betray Him unto them in 
the absence ofthe multitude”? (Luke 
xxii. 6); Matthew (xxvi. 5) similarly 
represents the chief priests, in com- 
passing His death, as saying, ‘‘ Not 
on the feast day, lest there be an 
uproar among the people.” Jesus 
therefore in the day could clear the 
temple of the money changers, but at 
night He was exposed to stratagem ; 
so the very first night that He did 
not retire to B., but remained in 
Jerusalem, He was seized. It is 
striking how God’s ordering brought 
about the offering of the true Pas- 
chal Lamb on the feast day, though 
the opposite was intended by the 
Jewish rulers. From the vicinity of 
B., on the wooded slopes beyond the 
ridge of Olivet, He ascended to hea- 
ven, still seen to the moment of His 
being parted from His disciples, and 
hareans up from their “steadfast 
gaze,” blessing them with uplifted 
hands (Luke xxiv. 50,51; Acts i. 
9-12). 
“at” the mount of Olives 
(Mark xi. 1; Luke xix. 1, 29), near 
the usual road from Jericho to Jeru- 
salem (Mark x. 46, xi. 1), close to 
Bethphage=the house of figs, fre- 
quently named with it. ow el- 
Azariyeh, named so from Lazarus ; 
on the E. of the mount of Olives, 
a mile beyond the summit, near the 
point at which the road to Jericho 
makes a sudden descent towards the 
Jordan valley; a hollow, wooded 
with olives, almonds, pomegranates, 
oaks, and carobs; lying below a 
secondary ridge which shuts out the 
view of the summit of Olivet. The 
village is a miserable one, of some 20 
families of thriftless inhabitants. 
The house and tomb of Lazarus, and 
the house of Simon the leper, ex- 
hibited here, are of very doubtful 
genuineness. 


Beth-Arabah. Josh. xv.6, 61. One 


of the six cities of Judah, situated in 


‘ 


BETHCAR 


the Arabah or sunken valley of the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea; between 
Bethhoglah and the high land on the 
Mh Included in Benjamin (Josh. xvni. 

Betharam. A town of Gad, E. of 
Jordan (Josh. xiii. 27). Same as 
Bethharan (Num. xxxii. 36); ages 
later named Libias or Livias, from 
the emperor Augustus’ wife, Livia. 
In the wady Seir, which falls mto 
the Ghor, opposite Jericho. 

Betharbel = house of the snare (or 
ambush of God). Scene of the sack 
and massacre by Shalmaneser at his 
first invasion (2 Kings xvii. 38, Hos. 
x. 14). “As Shalman spoiled B. 
in the day of battle: the mother 
was dashed in pieces upon her 
children.” Perhaps identical with 
the stronghold Arbelain Galilee. Je- 
rome curiously refers ‘*‘ Shalman ”’ to 
“Zalmunna,”’ and B.=the house of 
him who judged Baal, r.¢. Jerub- 
baal (Jud. vin.). Now Irbid, a ruin 
S.W. of the sea of Galilee, N. of 
Tiberias, remarkable for its caves, 
hard to approach and still more to 
storm. Hence the resort of robbers. 
When they turned Bethel (the house 
of God) into Bethaven (the house of 
vanity), then it became Betharbel 
(the house of ambusn of God), the 
scene and occasion of their desola- 
tion (Pusey). 

Bethaven = house of nothingness 
or vanity. On the mountains of 
Benjamin, E. of Bethel (Josh. vii. 2, 
xvill. 12), between it and Michmash 
(1 Sam. xin. 5, xiv. 23). Near it 
was the “wilderness,” 2.e. pasture 
land “of B.” (Josh. xviii. 12.) In 
Hos. iv. 15, v. 1, x. 5 Bethel, 
“house of God,” is called Bethaven, 
“house of vanity,’’ because of Jero- 
boam’s golden calf. 

Bethazmaveth. Neh. vii. 28. oe 
AZMAVETH.] Possibly Hizmeh, 8.E. 
of Jeba, on the Benjamite hills. 

Beth Baal Meon., [See Baatmeon.]} 
On the downs br “plain” E. o 
Jordan (Josh. xiii. 17), in Reuben. 
Contracted into Beon (Num. xxxii. 
3, 38), Bethmeon in Jer. xlviii. 28. 
Now the ruin called “‘ the fortress of 
Miun,” S.W. of Hesban, in the 
wady Zerka Maein. 

Bethbarah = house of the passage 
(Jud. vii. 24). The point to which 
Ephraim took, before the Midian- 
ites, “the waters’’ (the streams 
wady Maleh, Fyadh, Jamel, Tubas, 
ete., descending from the E. side of 
the highlands of Ephraim towards 
the Jordan, and flowing through the 
Ghor to B.). Possibly, though not 
robably, identical with BETHABARA 
see] where John baptized. Ephraim’s 
intercepting of Midian was probably 
not so far S. as Bethabara, whither 
palin flocked from Judea, Jerusa- 
em, and the “region round about.” 
Grove supposes B. to be the ford Jacob 
crossed in returning from Re 
tamia, and at which Jephthah slew 
the Ephraimites. 

Beth-birei. A town of Simeon (1 


Chron. iv. ~~ answering to Bethle- — 


baoth in Josh. xix. 6, xv. 82, in the 
-extreme 8S. of Judah. 
Bethear = house of lambs. 
int W. from Mizpeh to which 
srael pursued the Philistines (1 Sam. 
vii. 11) “under B.,”’ 7.e. to the spot 


The 


Bethel = house of God. 


BETH-DAGON 


beneath, B. being ona height. Here 
the stone Ebenezer was set up, to 
mark how far the rout of the Philis- 
tines extended. 
Beth Dagon. 1. A town in the plain 
(shephelah) of Judah. 2. Atownon 
the border of Asher (Josh. xix. 27). 
The name, implying the presence of a 
house to Doyo, the Philistine idol, 
shows how this worship extended 
itself beyond the Philistine territory, 
robably during the time of the 
hilistine overrunning of the Israel- 
ites’ land W. of the Jerdan from 
Michmash on the S. to Gilboa on 
the N., the latter retiring to Gad and 
Gilead (1 Sam. xiii. 5-7,17,18; xxix. 
1; xxxi. 1). 
Bath-diblathaim = house of double 
cake of figs. Sameas ALMON-DIBLA- 
Titatm [see] (Jer. xlviii, 22). 
. Abram 
pitched his tent on a mountain E. of 
B., abounding in pasture (Gen. xii. 
8, xiii. 3). The city, near the place, 
then bore the Canaanite name Luz. 
B. is the name given by anticipation 
to the place; appropriately so, 
as Abram virtually made it the 
“house of God.’ It was expressly 
so named by Jacob, when he had the 
vision of the heavenly ladder, on his 
way from his father at Beersheba to 
Haran (Gen. xxviii. 19, xxxi. 13). 
He set up a pillar, and anointed it 
with oil, to mark the place where 
God spake with him. B., the place, 
is expressly distinguished from Luz, 
the old Canaanite city. ‘Jacob 
called the name of that place B., but 
the name of that city was called Luz 
at the first’’ (Josh. xvi. 1,2). The 
naming of B. Jacob repeated more 
publicly on his return home, 20 years 
later, with his family purified of 
idols, when God again appeared to 
him, and confirmed his change of 
name to Israel (Gen. xxxv. 1-15, 
xxxii. 28). B. belonged by lot to 
Benjamin, but wastaken by Ephraim 
(B. being on his southern border), 
through the treachery of an inhabit- 
ant (Jud. i. 22-26). It was about 12 
miles N. of Jerusalem. In Jud. xx. 
26 translate for “the house of 
God”’ B. During the civil war 
with Benjamin the tribes took the 
ark thither to consult God (comp. 1 
Sam. x. 3). It was one of Samuel's 
towns of circuit for judging (1 
Sam. vii. 16). One of Jeroboam’s 
two sanctuaries for the calf wor- 
ship, selected doubtless because of 
its religious associations (L Kings 
xi. xiii.). There the prophet from 
Judah foretold the overthrow of the 
ealf altar by Josiah. Abijab, king 
of Judah, took B. from Jeroboam (2 
Chron. xiii. 19), but it was son re- 
covered by Israel. Under Ahab the 
Baal worship at Samaria and Jezreel 
drew off attention from the calf 
worship at B. This accounts for a 
school of prophets of Jehovah being 
there in Elijah’s time (2 Kings ii. 2, 
3). The existence of ‘‘ bears,’’ two, 
near the town, implies that B. was 
then less frequented (ii. 23-25). 
Under Jehu, who restored the calf 
worship, and Jeroboam II. his great 
grandson, B. comes again into pro- 
minence (2 Kings x. 29). B. became 
“the king’s chapel” (sanctuary) 
“the king’s court”? (house of the 


Bether. 
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kingdom) (Amos vii. 13, iii. 14, 15). 
More altars, besides the original one, 
were erected. ‘Summer and winter 
houses”? too, and “great houses” 
and ‘houses of ivory.” After the 
overthrow of Israel, the king of 
Assyria sent one of the Israelite 
priests to settle at B., and teach the 
new settlers from Babylon, Cuthah, 
Ava, Hamath, and Sepharvaim, “ the 
manner of the god of the land,” and 
“how they should fear Jehovah’ (2 
Kings xvil. 27, 28). Josiah, as fore- 
told, defiled the altar with dead 
men’s bones, but disturbed not the 
sepulchre of the prophet of Judah 
when he discerned its title. It was 
ordered by God that the votaries of 
the calf worship at B. never dared to 
violate the sepulchre and title of the 
prophet who denounced their idol. 
The worship of Jehovah and of the 
calves had been all along strangely 
blended [see BETHAVEN]. Among 
those returning from captivity were 
men of B. (Ezra ii. 28, Neh. vii. 32, 
xi. 31.) The ruins, covering three 
or four acres, still bear a like name, 
Beitin, on a low hill, between two 
wadies, which unite in the main 
valley of es-Suweinit, toward the 
S.E. B. still abounds in stones 
such as Jacob used for his pillow, 
and afterwards for a sanctuary. On 
the round mount 8.E. of B. Abram 
doubtless built the altar, and after- 
wards stood with Lot when giving 
him his choice of the land (Gen. xii. 
7, xiii. 10). E. of this mount stands 
the ruin Tel er Rijmah, “ the mound 
of the heap,’ answering to Ai or 
Hai. Ritter makes Medinet Gai 
answer to Ai. 2. A town in southern 
Judah (Josh. xii. 16, 1 Sam. xxx. 27). 
B. in Josh. xix. 4 answers to Chesil 
in xv. 80. Bethuel, 1 Chron. iv. 30. 
Hiel of B. rebuilt Jericho under the 
curse (1 Kings xvi. 34). 


Bethemek. Josh. xix. 27. On the 


border of Asher, S. of the valley of 
Jiphthahel. 

S. of Sol. ii. 17. Perhaps 
Bithron, separated from the main 
part of Palestine by Jordan (2 Sam. 
li. 29), a ravine district, through 
“all”’ of which Abner passed, on the 
N. of the Jabbok, between the 
Jordan and Mahanaim. It means a 
cutting. Spiritually “‘the mountains 
of Bether’”’? mean mountains of divi- 
sion (marg.), or mountains inter- 
sected with deep valleys, separating 
the bride from the heavenly Bride- 
groom. 


Bethesda = house of mercy. A water 


reservoir, or sivinuming pool (as John 
y. 2, kolumbethra, means), with five 
porches, or colonnades, close to the 
sheep gate (Neh. iii. 1) in Jerusa- 
lem. The porches accommodated 
those waiting for the troubling of 
the waters. The 4th ver., as to 
the angel troubling the water, is 
omitted in the Vat. and Sin. MSS., 
but is found in the Alex., and ver. 
7 favours it. The angels, in a way 
unknown to us, doubtless act as 
God’s ministers in the world of 
nature. Many curative agencies are 
directed by them (Ps. civ. 4). God 
maketh His angelic messengers the 
directing powers, acting by the 
winds and flaming lightning. The 
angelic actings, limited and fitful, 


BETHHORON 


attested at that time that God was 
visiting His people, throwing into tbe 
brighter prominence at the same 
time the actings of the Divine Son 
(comp. Heb. i.), who healed not 
merely one exceptionally but all who 
came to Him, whatever might be 
their disease, and instantaneously. 
Now Birket [srail, within the walls, 


POOL OF RETHESDA, 


close by St. Stephen's gate, under 
the N.K. wall of the Haram area. 
Eusebius, in the 3rd century, de- 
scribes it as consisting of two pools 
and named Bezatha, answering to 
the N.E. suburb Bezetha in the 
gospel times. Robinson suggested 
that “the pool of the Virgin’’ may 
answer to “‘the pool of B.,’’ “‘the 
king's pool’’ in Nehemiah. Ganneau 
identifies with the church of St. 
Anne, mother of Mary, Beit Hanna, 
really = B., ‘‘ house of grace.” 


Bethezel = house of firmness. Sit- 


uated probably in the shephelah or 
low hilly land of Judah, near Zaanan 
or Zenan (Josh. xv. 87). Though B. 
means the house on the side, i.e. 
near Zaanan, it got no comfort from 
Zaanan’s inhabitants in its mourning 
(Mic. i.11). There was an Azal near 
Jerusalem(Zech.xiv.5)| see ZAANAN |. 


Bethgader. A place (Josh. xii. 13, 


Geder), 1 Chron. ii. 51, occupied by 
Caleb’s descendants. 


Bethgamul = house of the weaned, 


else of the camel. A town of Moab, 
in the mishor or downs E. of Jordan 
(Jer. xlviii. 23, 21). Probably now 
Um el Jemal, ‘‘ mother of a camel,” 
one of the heretofore deserted cities 
of the Hauran {see Basuan]. A 
good sample of an unwalled town, 
with large open spaces and broad 
streets, one 150 ft. wide, the houses 
of stone, the finest E. of Jordan. 


Bethhaccerem = house of the vines 


yard (Jer. vi. 1). 8. of Jerusalem, 
near T'ekoa, on an eminence suitable 
for a fire signal. The ruler of the 
region round B. helped Nebemiah (iii. 
14) in rebuilding the Jerusalem wall. 
The so called Frank mountain (Hero- 
dium) probably now corresponds to it. 
Herod’s residence is supposed to have 
been here; its nearness to Bethlehem, 
the scene of his massacre of the inno- 
cents, well accords with this. 


Beth-haran. A fenced city, E. of 


Jordan, built by the Gadites (Num. 
xxxii. 836). The same as Beth-aram 
(Josh. xiii. 27). 


Beth-hoglah = house of partridge 


(Josh. xv. 6, xviii. 19, 21). In Ben- 
jamin, on the border of Judah. The 
Ain Hajla, “‘fount of Hoglah,’’ on 
the road from Jericho, near the Jor- 
dan, marks the site. 


Bethhoron=houwse of caverns. Two 


towns, the upper and the nether, se- 
rated half an hour’s journey ; now 
eitur et tahta and Beitur el foka. 
On the road from Gibeon (now el 
Jib) to Azekah and the Philistine 


Bethlebaoth=house 


BETH-JESHIMOTH 


plain (Josh. x. 10, 11; xvi.3, 5; xviii. 
13, 14), on the boundary between 
Benjamin and Ephraim, but counted 
to the latter.and given to the Ko- 
hathites (xxi. 22). Sherah, a grand- 
daughter or descendant of Ephraim, 
built (7.e. enlarged and fortified) both 
the upper and nether B., and was of 
the family whence sprang Joshua (1 
Chron. vii. 24, 27). [See SHERAH 
and Uzzen-SHeran.| Here Joshua 
conquered the five kings of the Amo- 
rites. On the mountain S. of the 
nether village (Ajalon) over which 
the sun stood still there remains 
still the name Yalo. From Gibeon to 
upper B. is a distance of four miles, 
partly descent, but mainly ascent; 
hence it is called the ‘‘ going up” to 
B. (Josh. x. 10, 11), but in the second 
stage of Joshua’s pursuit it is the 
“gomg down to B.,” the descent 
beginning from the upper village 
toward the lowerone. ‘This has been 
for ages the road of communication 
for heavy haggage between Jerusalem 
and the Philistine sea coast; it goes 
W. to Gimzo (Jimzu) and Lydda 
(Ludd), where it parts into three, 
the N.to Capharsaba (Antipatris), 
the S. to Gaza, and the W. to Joppa 
(Jafiv). Hence, as the route is key 
to a larze part of the country, Solo- 
mon fortified both villages (2 Chron. 
viii.5). Still great foundation stones 
are visible. 
Beth-jeshimoth = house of the 
wastes. A town E.of Jordan in the 
“ deserts’? of Moab; last but one of 
the stations in Israel’s journeys in 
the wilderness (Num. xxxuii. 49). Ori- 
ginally belonging to Sibon’s king- 
dom; assigned to Reuben (Josh. xii.3, 
xili. 20); afterwards it became ‘“‘the 
glory’’of Moab(Hzek.xxv.9). Accord- 
ing to Eusebius, ten miles S. from 
opposite Jericho, on the Dead Sea. 
of lionesses. 
A town in Simeon’s lot (Josh. xix. 6, 
xv. 32) in the far S. of Judah. In 
1 Chron. iv. 831 BerH-BIRret. 
Bethlehem=house of bread, i.e. in 
a fertile region. Two hours journey, 
in a southward or rather south- 
westerly direction from Jerusalem, 
by the Jaffa gate. Existing at 
the time of Jacob's return to 
Palestine; originally called Ephrath 
or Ephratah, i.e. fruitful (Gen. 
xxxv. 16, 19, xlvili. 7; Ps. exxxii. 
6). Hur and Salma, Hur’s son, 
both have the title “‘ father of Beth- 
lehem” (1 Chron. ii. 51, iv. 4). Hur 
is the father of Uri, father of Beza- 
lecl (ii. 20, Exod. xxxi. 2-11). Tra- 
dition made Jesse ‘“‘a weaver of the 
veils of the sanctuary’’; and as trades 
are hereditary in the KE. he may have 
inherited the embroidering skill of 
his forefather whom Moses employed 
for the tabernacle as being “ filled 
with the spirit of God” (Exod. xxv. 
35). Hence appears the appropriate- 
ness of the allusions to the “ wea- 
ver’s beam” in representing the 
spears of giants slain by David and 
his heroes. After the conquest of 
Canaan it bears the name Bethlehem 
Judah; distinguishimg 1t from B. in 
Zebulun (Josh. xix. 15, 16; now 
Beit-lahm, six miles W. of Nazareth). 
It was oceupied once by a Philistine 
rrison, when David desired a 
raught from the well by the gate, 
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so familiar to his childhood (2 Sam. 
xxili.14,15 ; 1 Chron. xi. 15-19). The 
Levite Jonathan, son of Gershom, 
who became the Danites’ priest at 
their northern settlement, and the 
Levite’s concubine whose cruel death 
at Gibeah caused the destruction of 
Benjamin, came from B. (Jud. xvii. 
7, xviii. 30, xix. 9.) The connection 
of B. with Moab appears in the book 
of Ruth. Hence the undesigned 
propriety appears of David, Ruth’s 
descendant, choosing the king of 
Moab’s house at Mizpeh as the safest 
retreat for his parents, when he was 
outlawed by Saul (1 Sam. xxii. 3, 4). 
B. was fortified by Rehoboam (2 
Chron. xi. 6). In Jeremiah’s time 
(xli. 17) the caravanserai of Chim- 
ham near B. (see 2 Sam. xix. 37-40) 
was the usual starting place for 
Egypt. The inn (kataluma) men- 
tioned in Luke ii. was a similar one, 
and possibly the same. At the re- 
turn from Babylon, 123 “ children 
of B.” accompanied Zerubbabel 
(Ezra ii. 21, Neh. vii. 26). 


B. is called the “‘ city of David’ (Luke 


ii. 4), but the “‘town (Gr. villaye) 
where David was” in John vii. 42. 
Now Beitlahm, “the house of flesh.” 
Solomon’s pools and ‘“ gardens ”’ 
(Eccles. ii. 5) Jay S. of B. Thekoa, 
built (fortified) by Rehoboam, lay 
S.E., the place’ of Amos’ (i. 1) birth 
(vii. 10-15). S.W. is the valley of 
Sennacherib’s overthrow. N.E. is 
the traditional scene of the angels’ 
vision to the shepherds; but the hills 
were more likely to have been the 
scene of the flocks being kept than 
the corn abounding valley. Dr. 
Clarke identified a well of pure 
water here with that which David 
thirsted for; but the traditional 
site is a group of three cisterns half 
a mile away on the other side of the 
wady on the N., and Robinson denies 
the existence of any well of living 
water in or near the town (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 15-18). B. is now a village 


with one chief street, and popu- 
lation (wholly Christian) of 3000. 


led “ke 
BETHLEUEM. 
The slopes outside abound in figs, 
vines, almonds and olives. The 
Church of the Nativity at the N. side 
was originally built by the empress 
Helena over the Lord’s presumed 
birthplace ; Justin Martyr in the 2nd 
century said that our Lord’s birth 
took place in a cave close to the vil- 
lage. Justinian erected a more sump- 
tuous church, with grey limestone 
columns and a lofty roof of cedar 
wood; but the present roof is of 
English oak, presented by Edward 
IV. The grotto of the nativity is 
beneath a crypt, 39 feet long, 11 
broad, 9 high, hewn out of the rock 
and lined with marble. A rich altar 
is over the supposed site of the Sa- 
viour’s birth, and a star of silver in- 
laid in white marble, with the in- 


Beth-Maachah. 


Bethpazzez. 


Bethpeor. 


BETHPHAGE 


scription ‘Hic de virgine Maria Jesus 
Christus natus est.” A manger too is 
there of white marble (Luke ii. 12). 
Jerome’s sepulchre is near; B. being 
where he lived for 30 years, and dili- 
gently studied the Hebrew Scriptures, 
to prepare the Vulgate translation. 


In Mic. v. 2, ‘‘Thou B. Ephratah, 


(though) thou be little among the 
thousands of Judah, (yet) out of thee 
shall He come forth unto Me (that is) 
to be ruler in Israel’ seems to contra- 
dict Matt. ii. 6, ‘‘ Thou art not the 
least among the princes of Juda.” 
Really, Matthew by independent in- 
spiration unfolds further Micah’s 
prophecy. For ‘ Ephratah,’’ now 
become obsolete, he substitutes ‘in 
the land of Juda”’; furthermore he 
implies, “though thou art little in a 
worldly point of view, thou art the 
reverse of leastamong Juda’s princes, 
in the spiritual glory of being Mes- 
siah’s birthplace ”’ (1 Cor. i. 27, 28). 
The low state of David’s line when 
Messiah was born is also implied in 
Micah (Isa. liii. 2). 

2 Sam. xx. 14, 
15. [See MaacHan and Maacan.} 


Bethmarecaboth = house of the cha- 


riots. A town of Simeon, in the 
extreme S. of Judah (Josh. xix. 5, 
1 Chron. iv. 31). Depots or stations 
of chariots were required in Solo- 
mon’s reign, when a regular trade in 
them was carried on with Egypt 
(1 Kings ix. 19). As Madmannah 
appears instead of B. in the list 
Josh. xv. 380, 31, possibly B. was 
substituted for Madmannah in xix. 5, 
in Solomon’s times. 


Bethnimrah= house of sweet water, 


or of leopards [see BETHABARA]. 
A Gadite ‘fenced city’? E. of Jor- 
dan, ‘“‘in the valley” beside Beth- 
aran (Num. xxxii. 3, 386; Josh. xiii. 
27). The Arabs calls the lower end 
of the wady Shoaib Nahr nimrin. 
The wady Shoaib (possibly the mo- 
dern form of Hobab) discharges its 
waters into the Jordan near a ford 
above Jericho. Byit tradition makes 
Israel to have descended to the 
Jordan. The LXX. reads Beth- 
anabra, almost identical with Beth- 
abara. That thisis the scene of John 
i. 28, Mark i. 5, Matt. iii. 5, appears 
from there being abundant water, 
and its being near “ the region round 
about Jordan,” the Ciccar of the 
O. T., the oasis of Jericho, accessible 
to ‘“‘ Jerusalem and all Judea.” But 
see for Conder’s view BETHABARA. 


Bethpalet=house of flight. A town 


in the extreme S. of Judah (Josh. xv. 
27, Neh. xi. 26). 

A town of Issachar 
(Josh. xix. 21). 

A sanctuary of Baal 

Peor, E. of Jordan, over against 

Jericho; in Reuben’s possession, © 
Josh. xiii. 20. One of Israel’s last 

halting places is called ‘“‘the valley 

over against Baal-peor’’ (Deut. iii. 

29, iv. 46). Here Moses was buried ~ 
(xxxiv. 6). 


Bethphage=house of unripe figs] 


testifying the former fertility which 
no longer remains; a village on the 
mount of Olives, on the road be- 
~ tween Jericho and Jerusalem. Close 
to Bethany, E. of it, since B. 
stands first in describing a journey 
from E.to W. The traititacnl site 


tT 


Bethrapha. 


- far from Zidon. 


Bethsaida= house of fish. 


BETHRAPHA 


is above Bethany, between it and 
the mountain’s top. Schwarz places 
it W. of Bethany, on the S. shoulder 
of the mount, above Siloam. Here 
the colt for Jesus’ triumphal entry 
was found (Matt. xxi. 1, ete.). The 
Talmud made B.a district extending 
from Olivet to the Jerusalem walls. 
Others allege the sacrificial victims 
were kept there; this would give 
significance to its being the point 
whence the antitypical sacritice pro- 
ceeded to Jerusalem. 

(1 Chron. iv. 12.) Son 
of Eshton in the genealogy of Judah. 


Bethrehob=house of Lechob, or 


voom, A place near the valle, con- 
taining the town Laish or Dan (Jud. 
xviii. 28). The modern Hunin, a 
fortress commanding the plain Huleh 
in which the city of Dan (Tell el 
Kady) was. One of Aram’s (Syria’s) 
little kingdoms, like Zobah, Maacah, 
Ishtob; hired by Ammon against 
David (2 Sam. x. 6,8). Shortened 
into Rechob (Num. xiii. 21). Being 
“far from Zidon,” it is distinct from 
the Rehob in Asher, which is not very 
Hadadezer king of 
Zobah was son of Rehob(2 Sam.viii.) 
A city of 
Galilee, W. of and close to the sea 
of Tiberias,in the land of Gennesareth 
(Mark vi. 45-53; John vi. 16, 17, i. 
44, xii. 21). Andrew, Peter, and 
Philip belonged to it. Near Caper- 
paum and Chorazin (Matt. xi: 21, 
Luke x. 18). When Jesus fed the 
5000 on the N.E. of the lake, they 
entered into a boat to cross to 3B. 
(Mark vi. 45), while John says ‘‘ they 
went over the sea toward Caper- 
naum.’ Being driven out of their 
course, Jesus came to them walking 
on the sea; they landed in Gennes- 
aret and went to Capernaum;. so 
that B. must have been near Caper- 
naum. In Luke ix. 10-17 another 
Bethsaida, at the scene of feeding 
the 5090, is mentioned (though the 
Curetonian Syriac and later Sinaitic 
omit it), which must have been there- 
fore N.E. of the lake; the ssme as 
Julias, called from the emperor’s 
daughter Julia. The miracle was 
wrought in a lonely ‘desert place,” 
on a rising ground at the back of the 
town, covered with much “green 
grass”? (Mark vi. 39). In Mark viii. 
10-22 a B.on the E. side of the 
lake in Gaulonitis (now Jaulan) is 
alluded to; for Jesus passed by ship 
from Dalmanutha on the W. side ‘‘to 
the other side,’’ 2.e. to the E. side. 
Thus Ceesarea Philippi is mentioned 
presently after, B. being on the road 
to it; and the mount of the trans- 
figuration, part of the Hermon range, 
above the source of the Jordan 
(chap. ix. 2, 8); the snow of Hermon 
suggested the image, ‘‘ His raiment 
became white as snow.” 


Bethshean, Bethshan=hovse of 


quiet, now Beisan. A city of Manas- 
seh (1 Chron. vii. 29), though within 
Issachar’s boundary; 14 miles S. of 
the sea of Galilee, 4 miles W. of 
and on the heigiit over the Ghor or 
valley of the Jordan, connected with 
the great plain of Jezreel, Esdrae- 
lon (Josh. xvii.11). The Canaanites 
were not driven out thence (Jud. 
j. 27). One of Solomon’s commis- 
sariat districts was named from it, 
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extending thence to Abel-mebolah 
(1 Kings iv. 12). Except its tempo- 
vary subjection in his reign, it kept 
a kind of independence of Israel, 
holding close relations with the Phw- 
nicians on the N. and the Philistines 
onthe 8. Hence the latter fastened 
Saul’s body to the wall of B., and 
put his armour in the house of Ash- 
turoth (1 Sam. xxxi. 10,12). The 
men of Jabesh Gilead stole the bones 
of Saul and Jonathan and Saul’s 
other two sons from the wall in 
“the street” or open space before 
the gate of B. (2 Sam. xxi. 12.) In 
1 Sam. xxix. 1 translate ‘‘tlie Israel- 
ites pitched [before the fatal buitle 
at Gilboa], by 
THE fountain 
in Jezreel.’”’ 
Close to B. 3g 
is the water 
of Ain Jalui, 


of which ‘‘the 
fountain is in BETHSHEAN, 
Jezreel.”’ The abundant supply 


of water, and the level country fa- 
vouring the use of chariots, were the 
secondary causes which enabled the 
Canaanites to keep hold of B. against 
Israel. Robinson places Jabesh 
Gilead at Hd Dev; so the distance 
to B. which “the valiant men of 
Jabesh Gilead” took “all night’ to 
traverse was 20 miles. The ruins 
are of a heathen character, and 
occupy a space three miles in cir- 
cumference. 


Bethshemesh=house of the sun. 


1. Atown on the N. boundary of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 10), itself low in situation. 
A “valley” of wheat fields is men- 
tioned accordingly as nigh (1 Sam. 
vi. 13). Now Ain Shems, on the 
N.W. slopes of the mountains of 
Judah, ‘‘a low plateau at the junc- 
tion of two fine plains”? (Robinson), 
two miles from the Philistian plain, 
and seven from Ekron. From the 
latter was the road to B., on which 
the Philistines sent back the ark to 
Israel after its fatal stay among 
them. In the field of Joshua the 
Bethshemite was ‘‘the great Abel”’ 
(the LXX. reads Aben “stone’’; 
others retaining Abel explain it ‘‘the 
stone of mourning,” comp. ver. 19) 
whereon the ark was set (1 Sam. vi. 
18). Providence fitly arranged 
that B. being a priests’ city (Josh. 
xxi. 16, 1 Chron. i. 59) had Levites 
and priests ready on the spot duly to 
receive the ark and sacrifice before 
it. Curiosity tempted many to stare 
at (not necessarily “into’’) the ark 
beneath the cover; comp. Num. iv. 
20, 2 Sam. vi. 6,7. So God smote 
in the proportion of 50 out of the 
1000, i.e. one twentieth instead of 
one tenth of the population, as some- 
times; seventy men in all, out of 
the population of B.,which amounted 
to 1400 in this view. The numbers 
in the English Bible are evidently a 
mistake (1 Sam. vi. 19). Josephus 
(Ant. vi.4) makesitonly 70. Itwas 
one of Solomon’s commissariat dis- 
tricts under Bendekar (marg. 1 Kings 
iv. 9). Here Joa-h king of Israel 
encountered and made prisoner of 
Amaziah of Judah (2 Kings xiv. 11- 
18, 2 Chron. xxv. 21-23). In Ahaz’ 
reign the Philisti:es occupied LB. (2 
Chron. xxvii. 18.) Ir-shemesh was 


Bethuel. 


Bethul. 


Bethzur = lwuse of rock. 


BETHZUR 


the older name (comp. Josh. xv. 10, 
xix. 41, 43; 1 Kings iv. 9). Har- 
cheres, “mount of the sun.” was 
another name for B, (Jud. i. 35.) 


2. A city on Issachar’s border (Josh. 


xix. 22). 8. A feneed city of Naph- 
tali (Josh. xix. 388, Jud. i. 83). The 
inhabitants were not expelled, but 
became Israel’s tributaries. 4. An 
idol sanctuary in Egypt (Jer. xliii. 
13), the Greek Heliopolis, Egyp- 
tian On, E. of the Nile, a few miles 
N. of Memplns (Gen. xli. 45). The 
statue in houour of the sun rose to 
60 cubits, the base was 10, above 
there was a mitre a thousand pounds 
weight. These many towns of this 
name show how widespread the wor- 
ship of the sun had been. 


Bethshitta = hovse of the acacia: 


whither the Midianites fled after 
their overthrow by Gideon (Jud. vii. 
22). Near to the Jordan in Zererath, 
probably Zeredath or Zartan. 


Bethtappua=house of the citron or 


apple. A town in tbe hilly part of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 46, 53; 1 Chron. in 
43, where Tappuah is the son of 
Hebron). Now Teffuh, five miles W. 
of Hebron. The terraces still are 
there, and olives, vines, and grain, 
but no apples or citrons. 

“The Syrian ’’ (Aramite). 
1. Nabor’s son by Mileah, nephew of 
Abraham, father of Rebekah (Gen. 
xxii. 22, 23; xxiv. 15, 24, 47; xxvii. 
2). B. appears personally only 
in Gen. xxiv. 50, and then after his 
son. Blunt (Undesigned Coinci- 
dences) notices B.’s consistent rnsig- 
nificance in the whole affair of his 
daughter’s marriage. When Abra- 
lam’s servant at the well asks 
Rebekah, ‘‘Is there room in thy 
father’s house for us?” she “van 
and told them of her mother’s 
house”? (not of her father’s, as 
Rachel did when Jacob mtroduced 
himself : Gen. xxix. 12). Laban her 
brother ran out and invited him 
in, not B., the natural person to 
do it. The servant makes presents 
of jewels and precious things to Re- 
bekah, “‘ and to her brothe7, and to 
her mother,” but not to B. The 
brother and mother propose her 
abiding a few days before going. 
Finally, in the next generation, Re- 
bekah’s son, in inquiring after his 
kindred, asks, ‘‘ Know ye Laban, the 
son of Nahor?’’ the father’s name 
being omitted and the grandfather’s 
substituted (Gen. xxix. 5). The con- 
sistency of omission is too marked to 
be accidental, and yet such as a 
forger would never have devised. B. 
was probably incapable, from age or 
imbecility, of managing his own 
affairs ; but see Lasan. 2. A place 
{see BetHut].(1 Chron. iv. 30). 

A town of Simeon in the 
S. (Josh. xix. 4) answering to CHESIL 
in xv. 80; also the southern Bethel 
(xii. 16), not the northern Bethel. 
One of 
Judwa’s strongest fortresses in the 
mountains of Judah, between Hal- 
hul and Gedor (Josh. xv. 58). Maon, 
sprung from Hebron, was the father, 
i.e. founder, of B. It was fortified by 
Rehohoam as a_ stronghold of his 
new kingdom (2 Chron. xi. 7). The 
people of B. helped Nehemiah 
(iii. 16) to rebuild the wall of Jeru- 


BETONIM 
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BIBLE 


A district was attached to 


salem. 
it, half of which Nehemiah, son of 


Azbuk, was ruler over. Now Bkevt- 
sur, commanding the road from Beer- 
sheba and Hebron, the main way 
to Jerusalem from the S. The ad- 
joining spring traditions made the 
scene of the eunuch’s baptism by 

- Phihp. The fact of its not being 
near the road to Gaza makes this 
doubtful (Acts viii. 26, 36). 

Betonim=vpistachww nuts. A town on 
the N. boundary of Gad(Josh-xiii. 26). 

Beulah = imnurried. Israel’s future 
name when restored to her Divine 
Husband, Protector, and Lord (Isa. 
Ixit. 4, comp. liv. 4-6). 

Beazai. Ezraii.17; Neh. vii. 23, x. 18. 

Bezaleel = under the shadow (1.e. 
protection) of God. 1. Son of Uri, son 
of Hur, of the tribe of Judah, filled 
witb the Spirit of God to work all 
manner of workmanship in metal, 
wood, and stone for the tabernacle 
(Exod. xxx1.1-6),as Ahohiab wrought 
in textile fabrics. B. was the princi- 
pal, Aholiab the subordinate (xxxvi. 
1,2, xxxviil. 22, xxxvii., xxxviii.). Hur 
was the offspring of Caleb and 
Ephrath, and one of his descendants 
was Salmon, or Salmah, figuratively 
“father of Bethlehem,” actually 
father of Boaz, and progenitor of 
the royal house of David of Bethle- 
hem (1 Chron, ii. 19, 50, 51,54; Ruth 
iv. 2), 21). 2.Son of Pahath Moab, 
who took a foreign wife (Ezra x. 30). 

Bezex. 1. Avoni-Bezex’s [see] resi- 
dence, in Judah’s lot (Jud. i. 3-3). 
Now Beit-zata, S. of Jerusalem, or 
else Bezik onthe road from Nablis to 
Beisan. 2. Where Saul numbered 
the national forces before relieving 
Jabesh Gilead from Ammon (1 Sam. 
xi. 8); somewhere near the Jordan 
valley, within marching distance 
from Jabesh, 17 milesfrom Shechem, 
on the road to Bethshan. 

Bzer in the wilderness. 1. A Reuben- 
ite city with suburbs, in the mishor 
or downs. One of the three cities of 
refuge KH. of Jordan, allotted to the 
family of Merari (Deut. iv. 43; Josh. 
xx. 8, xxi. 36), 2. 1 Chron. vii. 37. 

Bible. Tue Book by preeminence. 
*“Next to God the Word,’ says 
Fuller (Pisgah Sight), “I love the 
word of God. I profess myselfa pure 
leveller, desiring that all huma2 
conceits, though built on specious 
bottoms, may be laid flat, if oppos- 
ing the written word.’ The term 
“ Bible,” though dating only from 
the 5th century in its sacred and ex- 
clusive use, is virtually expressed in 
the designations occurring in itself : 
““The Scripture” (John x. 35, xx. 9; 
Rom. iv. 38; 2 Pet. i. 20); “the 
Book”’ (Ps. xl. 7, seepher); ‘the 
Scripture (k’thab) of truth”? (Dan. 
x. 21). The books composing it are 
not isolated, but form together an 
organic unity, one whole made up 
of mutually related parts, progres- 
sively advancing to the one grand 
end, the restoration of the fallen 
creature through tie love and zight- 
eousness of our God. The Lord 
comprehends and stamps with Divine 
sanction the whole O. T., under the 
threefold division recognised by the 
Jews, “the law, the prophets, and 
the psalms”’ (including all the holy 
writings not included in the other 


two, viz. the Hagiographa) (Luke 
xxiv. 44). 


The Torah, or law, is mentioned as a 


book (including the tive books of the 
Pentateuch) (Josh. i. 8, viii. 31-35, 
xxiv. 26). The Heb. names of the five 
books of the Pentateuch are taken 
from the initial words of the several 
books. The names we use are from 
the Gr. LXX.: “ Genesis” (creation) 
answering to bereeshith (“in the be- 
ginning”). And so the rest: Exodus 
(Israel’s departure from Egypt) an- 
swering to veeeleh shemoth (‘Sand 
these are the names’’), ete. “‘ The pro- 
phets’’ comprise the former (Joshua, 
Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 
Kings), and the latter, comprising the 
greater (l-aiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel) 
and the less (the twelve minor pro- 
phets). The including of histories 
among the prophets arose from the 
fact that tuey were the inspired pro- 
ductions of such prophetical men as 
Samuel, Gad the seer of David (1 
Chron. xxix. 29), Nathan, Ahijah, and 
Iddo (2 Chron. ix. 29). The schools of 
the prophets trained such men as Isa- 
jah for the office of historian (2 Chron. 
xxvi. 22, xxxil. 32). Daniel is not in- 
cluded among the prophets, because 
he did not hold the prophet’s office 
among the chosen people. The 
Hagio-grapha, or “ sacred writings” 
(kethubum, from kathab, to write), 
include (1) Psalms, Proverbs, Job; 
(2) The Song of Solomon, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther ; 
(3) Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 1 and 2 
Chronicles. ‘The first three, from 
their initial letters, were called 
Emeth, “truth.’’? The second five 
were called ‘the five rolls” (cha- 
meesh megilloth), written for use in 
the synagogue on special feasts. 
Ecclesiastes (itoheleth) means ‘f The 
Preacher.’ Chronicles bear the 
Hebrew name meaning ‘‘ words of 
days,” i.e. records, the Greek para- 
leypomena, “things omitted” in 
Kings and here supplied as a sup- 
plement. Theapocryphal books are 
never found in the Heb. canon, and 
exist only in the Gr. LXX. 


The Second Epistle of Peter (iii. 


16) shows that the epistles of Paul 
were recognised as part of “ Scrip- 
ture” at the time when Peter wrote : 
“in all his epistles are some things 
hard to be understood, which they 
that are unlearned . . . wrest, as they 
doalso the other Scriptures ;’’ comp. 
ver. 2: ‘‘bemindfulof the words... 
spoken before by the holy prophets, 
and of the commandment of us the 
apostles of the Lord and Saviour.” 
Justin Martyr (Apology, i. 66) states 
that “the memoirs of the apostles” 
were read side by side with the 
scriptures of the prophets. Clement 
of Alexandria speaks of the N. T. 
making up with the O.T. ‘one know- 
ledge.” ‘Tertullian terms them to- 
gether “the whole instrument of 
both Testaments,” ‘the complete- 
together Scripture.” The Syrian 
version (Peshito) at the close of the 
2nd century contains the N.T. with 
the O. T. 


The eastern churches set the catholic 


epistles before the Pauline. The 
quotations, Luke xx. 37, “‘at the 
bush,”’ 7.e. the section concerning the 
flaming bush; Rom. xi. 2 marg., 


‘fin Elias,” 7.e. in the passage con- 
cerning Elias; Acts vili. 32, “the 
place of the Scripture”; show that 
some divisions of the O. T. existed, 
with titles from their subjects. A 
cycle of lessons is implied in Luke 
iv. 17, Acts xiii. 15, xv. 21, 2 Cor. iii. 
14. The law was divided into 54 
Parshioth or sections ; a section for 
each sabbath in the year. Shorter 
Parshioth also existed, subdivided 
into open sections (Petuchoth) like 
our paragraphs, marking a change of 
subjects ; and shut ones (Satumoth) or 
less divisions. The divisions of the 
prophets were called Haphtaroth, 
from patar, to “‘ dismiss’’ ; as Missa 
or “‘ Mass”’ comes from the dismissal 
of the congregation on its com- 
pletion. Verses (Pesukim) were 
marked by the Masoretice editors of 
the text in the 9th century A.D. 
Stephens adopted them in his Vulgate, 
1555 ; the English translation in the 
Geneva Bible of 1560. Our arrange- 
ment has adopted Cardinal Hugo’s 
chapters and the Masoretic verses. 
Tatian, in the 2nd century, formed 
the tirst harmony of the four Gospels, 
called the Diatessaron. The elder 
Stephens, in a riding journey from 
Paris to Lyons, subdivided the N. T. 
chapters into verses, and the first 
edition with this division appeared 
in 1551. In reading the Bible we 
should remember these divisions have 
no authority; and where they break 
the sense, or mar the flow of thought, 
they are to be disregarded. 


The four Gospels stand first in the 


N. T., setting forth the Lord Jesus’ 
ministry in the flesh; the Acts, His 
ministry in the Spirit, His church’s 
(the temple of the Holy Ghost) found- 
ation and extension, internally and 
externally. To the histories succeed 
the epistles of Paul the apostle of 
faith, Peter of hope, and John of 
love, unfolding the gospel facts and 
truths more in detail; just as in the 
O. T. the histories come first, then 
the inspired teachings based on and 
intimately connected with them, in 
Psalms, Proverbs, the Song of Solo- 
mon, and the Prophets. Finally 
comes Revelation, answering to 
Daniel, the prophetic Apocalypse of 
the O. T. The first three Gospels are 
called ‘ the synoptical Gospels,” giv- 
ing a synopsis of Christ’s ministry in 
Galilee ; John’s gives His ministry in 
Judea. They dwell more on Christ’s 
Spirit-filled humanity; He on His 
rhb from everlasting one with 


od. 
The N. T. 27 books, emanating from 


nine different persons, and the O. T. 
39 books, separated from each other 
by distances of time, space, and cha- 
racter, yet form a marvellously inter- 
twined unity, tending all to the one 
end. Internal and external evidence 
disprove the possibility of their being 
written by several authors combining 
to palm an imposture on the world. 
How are we to account for the 
mutual connection and profound 
unity? The only answer that meets 
the exigencies of the case is, the word 
of God ‘came not in old time by 
“the willof man, but holy men of God © 
spake as they were moved by the — 
oly Ghost’’ (2 Pet. i. 21). Ration- — 
alists try to disintegrate the parts of 


-even inspired books. 
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the sacred volume, but the more they 
do .so the greater is the need for be- 
lieving in one Divine superintending 
Mind to account for a unity which 
palpably exists, though the writers 
themselves did not design it (see 1 
Pet. i. 10-12). If the parts of a 
watch be disconnected, it-needs only 
for the maker to put them together 
again, to show their unity of design. 
However widely apart the makers of 
the several parts may live, the master 
mind used the makers as his work- 
men, and contrived and combined 
the parts into one. Infinite intelli- 
gence alone could combine into one 
the works of men of so various minds 
and of ages so, wide apart as the 
sacred writers, beginning with Moses 
the legislator and ending with John 
the divine. Moreover, any one book 
cannot be taken from the canon 
without breaking a link in the com- 
plete chain. Inspiration was needed 
alike in producing each sacred book, 
and in guiding the church (whilst it 
was still possessing the extraordinary 
gifts of the Spirit) which to omit of 
Whatever was 
not necessary for all ages, though 
needed for the chureh’s good fora 
time, were omitted (see Col. iv. 16). 


The credibility of the O. T. is estab- 


lished by establishing that of the 
N. T., for the Lord quotes the O. T. 
im its threefold parts, “the law, 
the prophets, and the psalms,” as 
the word of God. The sacred Canon 
[see] of the O. T. was completed 
under Ezra. We find Daniel shortly 
before having in his hands the 
book of Jeremiah (ix. 2). Paul says 
that one grand preeminence of the 
Jews was that unto them were com- 
mitted the oracles of God (Rom. iii. 
2), and they are never accused of 
unfaithfulness in their trust. The 
monotheism of the O. T. is the very 
opposite to the tendencies of Gentile 
and Israelite aliketo idolatry. Again 
the B. inverts the relative import- 
ance of events as men commonly re- 
gard them. Its soleaim isthe honour 
of God, contrary to man’s inclina- 
tion. The great events of ordinary 
history are untouched, except in so 
far as thev bear upon the kingdom 
of God. Yet God is throughout re- 
presented as ruling in the kingdoms 
of men, Gentiles as well as Jews. 
(Dan. iv. 17.) Pharaoh, Sennacherib, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, whilst doing 
their own will, appear in the Bible 
as God’s instruments, overruled to 
carry out His purposes. It is no 
Jewish yanity which causes the 
B. to be silent about most of the 
great political events of the world 
and to dwell so much onIsrael; for 
what the B. records redounds to 
Israel's shame as anapostate people, 
and its allusions to surrounding 
nations are often to record their 
being made God’s instruments to 
chastise themselves. Yet it is to the 
B. alone we have owed for ages 
almost all that is most certain of the 
history of Moab (since confirmed by 
the Moabite stone), of the Amorites, 
and even of Nineveh and Babylon. 
The two latter were entombed for 
thousands of years until lately, and 
the discovery of their monuments 
has remarkably confirmed holy writ. 
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The analogies of nature and of his- 
tory to B. truths powerfully con- 
firm its emanation from the same 
God, The gradual development of 
the Divine plan of redemption an- 
swers to the gradual development of 
God’s design in the formation and in 
the moral government of the world. 
The historic development of the 
B. scheme corresponds to God’s 
working out His plans in the world 
by moralagents. And His revealing 
His will ‘‘in many portions ” (polu- 
merds, Heb. i. 1, one prophet or in- 
spired person or writer receiving one 
portion of revelation, another an- 
other: to Noah the quarter of the 
world where Messiah should appear, 
to Abraham the nation, to Jacob the 
tribe, to David and Isaiah the family, 
to Micah the town, to Daniel the 
time), and ‘‘in diversmanners,”’ cor- 
responds to His sending from time 
to time a Bacon, Newton, Shakspere, 
etc., into the social world for thead- 
vancement of mankind in science and 
civilization. 


As to natural science, the B. is so 


framed in language as to adapt itself 
(on being closely examined) to ad- 
vancing intelligence, according as the 
ruder theories are superseded by the 
more accurate. The language being 
for all classes, not merely the so called 
scientific, is phenomenal; it speaks 
by appearances, which even philo- 
sophers must often do, as in the 
phrase ‘‘sunrise,” ‘‘sunset.” The 
tongue through which the O. T. re- 
velation of God speaks is the Hebrew, 
that of the chosen nation, except parts 
of Ezra and Daniel and Jeremiah. 
The tongue of the N. T. is the Greek, 
that best adapted of all languages 
for expressing most accurately the 
nicest and most delicate shades of 
thought and doctrine. 


A very remarkable proof of the Divinity 


of the N. T. is the marked difference 
between it and the writings of even 
the apostolical fathers that imme- 
diately succeeded: Clement of Rome, 
Ignatius, and Polycarp. Daillé re- 
marked, ‘‘ God has alloweda fosse to 
be drawn by human weakness round 
the sacred canon, to keep it from in- 
vasion.”’ 


How remarkably too God kept the 


Jews, our librarians of the O. T., 
from altering, to meet their pre- 
judices, the sacred books that record 
their sins aud national disgrace. 
Though they hated and killed the 
prophets, they never mutilated their 
prophecies. King Jehoiakim alone 
cut a roll of Jeremiah (xxxvi. 23, 24), 
and burnt it in the fire. Butthe act 
is recorded as one of exceptional 
profanity ; and immediately the same 
words were written again, with added 
woes, to show man’s impotence 
against the word of God. Also for 
14 centuries the church, though in 
various sections of it falling into 
various unscriptural heresies, has 
never added to, nor taken from, the 
N. T. canon. How natural it would 
have been for the church of Rome to 
have added something favourable to 
her pretensions. She has burnt 
saints, with their writings hung 
round their neck. She has shown 
her will to add to Scripture itself b 

adding the Apocrypha to the O. . 
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just where her addition cannot pre- 
judice the cause of truth fatally, for 
the Jews witness against ber in this. 
But in the N. T., where she might 
have done mischief, she has been 
Divinely constrained to maintain, 
without addition or subtraction, the 
canon which testifies against herself. 


The exact adaptation of the B. to 


man’s complex being, body, soul, and 
spirit—reason, emotion, conscience— 
and to outward nature in its varied 
aspects, confirms its Divine author- 
ship. It stands in marked contrast 
to all Gentile cosmogonies, in its 
majestic simplicity and evideutly un- 
mythical character. Of all other na- 
tions the oldest writings are poems, 
and they abound in poetic inventions. 
In the B., on the contrary, poetry 
is least found in the earliest books. 
Not until the broad midday light of 
David’s reign does the first collection 
of poems, viz. his psalms, appear. 
The heathen ancient sacred stories, 
as those of the Hindoos, Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, present scenes 
of the unseen world merely gratifying 
idle curiosity and a prurient imagi- 
nation. The same is true of the 
Koran. The B., with its old law of 
the Ten Commandments, gives the 
most perfect manifestation of the 
Divine character and requirements 
from man, and this at a time when 
the human legislator, Moses, had 
just come from a nation sunk in the 
most debasing pollution and super- 
stition. 


Another striking fact is, Israel has left 


scarcely any remains of art, and 
certainly nothing comparable to the 
masterpieces of the heathen; but it 
has handed down the Book which 
infinitely excels all that the genius of 
the whole world beside has produced. 
Pantheism, and the worship of nature 
as an abstract entity, lay at the root 
of all heathen idolatries. The B. 
alone reveals the holy, just, loving, 
omnipotent, omniscient, personal, 
one and only God. Whenever their 
gods became personal, they ceased to 
be oNe; they were mere personifi- 
cations of various powers of nature; 
fate, not the will of God, ruled all. 
But the word reflects the moral 
character of the perfectly holy God, 
and requires His worshippers to be 
what He is, holy. That such a 
book should originate among a small 
and rather perverse people, sur- 
rounded by idolatrous nations, and 
that it should receive additions in 
successive ages of the same people, 
harmonizing marvellously with the 
earliest books, in spite of frequent 
apostasy in the nation, can only be 
accounted for by believing its author- 
ship to be Divine. The Koran’s moral 
precepts are at variance with its 
picture of the sensual heaven which 
awaits its votaries. The heathen 
mythologies in their indecent his- 
tories of gods counteracted their 
moral precepts. The morality of 
the B. rests on the infimtely pure 
attributes of the God of the B. 
The B. faithfully pourtrays man’s 
universal corruption, its origin, and 
at the same time the sure hope of 
redemption, thus meeting fully man’s 
profoundest wants. It gives peace 
to the conscience, without lowering 
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the holy strictness of God’s justice, 
but, on the contrary, in Christ *‘ mag- 
nifying the law and making it 
honourable.” .There is an entire 
correspondence between the gospel 
way of salvation and the soul’s deep 
conviction of the need uf atonement 
for guilt. The lovely character of 
Christ in the B., the perfect man- 
hood and Godhead combined, above 
whatever uninspired man conceived, 
not to say attained, the adaptation 
of the B.to man’s varied distresses 
(which occupy the larger part of it), 
and to his circumstances in all times 
and places, the completeness where- 
with the end corresponds to the 
beginning, the close presenting before 
us mau enjoying God’s presence and 
marriage-like union with Him, no 
curse, no sin, no pain, no death, and 
the tree of life and waters of life 
which the beginning represented him 
as possessing before the fall, all assure 
us that ‘‘ the words of the Lord are 
pure, as silver tried in a furnace of 
earth, purified seven times”’ (Ps. xii. 


There is a break in revelation now, 
just as there was for 400 years be- 
tween the O. T. and the N. T., after 
the outburst of them in connection 
with the rearing of the second temple. 
John the Baptist, at the close of the 
400 years, ushered in the brightest 
light yet manifested. This period of 
N. T. revelations lasted for one cen- 
tury. Then have followed the 18 cen- 
turies which walkin the light of that 
last manifestation. The silence has 
been longer than before, but it will be 
succeeded by a more glorious revela- 
tion than all the past. The former 
400 years’ break directed the world’s 
undivided attention to Messiah, so 
that His identity could not be mis- 
taken. The Jews scattered provi- 
dentially over the world by the 
captivity, and everywhere bearing the 
O. T., matured the universal expect- 
ancy during the silent centuries. 
Their present longer dispersion, and 
the diffusion, of the whole B. in all 
lands, are preparing for Messiah’s 
manitestation in glory. 

Finally, the miracles wrought in con- 
nection with the B., and attested 
on infallible proofs, and the pro- 
phecies of the Q. T. (proved to have 
been given when they profess to be, 
by the fact that the Jews who oppose 
Christianity attest their age, and ful- 
filled minutely in the N. T.) establish 
the inspired truth of the Bible. Bad 
men could never have written so holy 
a book, and good men would never 
have written it if it were an impos- 
ture. Its sobriety and freedom from 
fanaticism and mysticism preclude 
the idea of its being the production 
of self deceiving fanatics. The na- 
tional prejudices of all the N. T. 
writers, as Jews, werein behalf of an 
immediate temporal kingdom and an 
outwardly reigning Messiah, the very 
reverse of what His actual manifest- 
ation was. Nothing but superhuman 
inspiration could have turned them to 
write so spiritually and so at variance 
with all their early prejudices. 
Reader, if thou wouldst know the 
Divinity of the Bible, experimentally 
taste and feed upon it. The best de- 
fence of the Bible is the Bible itself. 


Bichri. 


Bigvai. 


Bileam. 
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The best commentary on the Bible is 
the Bible itself. “Diamonds alone cut 
diamonds” (Fuller). ‘‘ Have thouthe 
palate of faith, that thou mayest taste 
the honey of God” (Augustine). 
Youthful; else firstborn; 
else son of Becher. (Sheba: 2 Sam. 
xx. 1.) 


Bidkar. Jehu’s captain, and formerly 


his fellow officer (2 Kinzs ix. 28). 
He executed the concluding doom 
pronounced by Jehovah on Ahab’s 
son’s son (1 Kings xxi. 29), Jehoram, 
by casting his body into Naboth’s 
plat, after Jehu had pierced him 
with an arrow. 


Bizgtha. Esth. i. 10. 
Bigthan. 


Persian and Sanskrit, 
Bagadana, “ gift of fortune” (Ksth. 
ii, 21, vi. 2). “‘Wroth,” because 
degraded at the same time as queen 
Vashti, and a keeper of the door, B. 
with Teresh ‘‘ sought to lay bands 
on Ahasuerus.”’ Detected by Mor- 
decai, he was hanged. The LXX. 
states that the conspirators’ cause of 
wrath was Mordecai’s advancement ; 
but Mordecai was not advanced till 
subsequently, in reward for detecting 
the conspiracy (Esth. vi.). 

1. 2056 (Ezra ii. 14), 2067 
(Neh. vii. 19), children of B. returned 
from Babylon with Zerubbabel ; 72 
subsequently with Ezra (viii. 14). 
The different circumstances under 
which the two registers were made 
account for the variation of num- 
bers: Ezra’s in Babylon, Nehe- 
miah’s in Juda, after the walls had 
been built. Many, who intended 
to return and were so put down in 
the former list, were prevented by 
death, or changed their minds and 
stayed. Many, not entered in it, 
afterwards joined the caravan when 
starting. he variation is a plain 
proof of the absence of collusion be- 
tween the twowriters. 2. A chief of 
Zerubbabel’s expedition, who subse- 
quently signed the covenant (Ezra 
ii. 2, Neh. vii. 7). 


Bildad: Benledad=son of conten- 


tion, disputant. Second of Job’s (ii. 
11, viii., xviii., xxv.) three friends. 
The Shuhite, i.e.sprung from Shuah, 
Abraham’s son by Keturah, who was 
sent eastward byAbraham and found- 
ed an Arab tribe (Gen. xxv. 2). Sye- 
cea, in Arabia Deserta, E.of Batanea, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, is identified 
by Gesenius with the Shuhite coun- 
try. B. is less violent than Zophar, 
though more so than Eliphaz. 

A town in the western half 
of Manasseh, given to the Kohath- 
ites (1 Chron. vi. 70). IsBLEAm is 
the same name by transposition of 
letters (Josh. xvii. 11); GaTH-rim- 
MON in xxi. 24, 


Bilgah. 1.1 Chron. xxiv. 14, 2. 


Neh. xii. 5, 18; x. 8 


Bilhah. 1. Rachel’s handmaid (Gen. 


xxix. 29). Rachel having no child- 
ren gave B.to her husband Jacob, 
who - the latter had two sons, Dan 
and Naphtali (Gen. xxx. 1-8, xxxv. 
25, xlvi. 25; 1 Chron. vii. 18). 
Reuben, Jacob’s firstborn, defiled 
her, and was therefore deprived of 
the birthright, which was given to 
the sons of Joseph (Gen. xxxv. 22, 
xlix. 4; 1 Chron. v. 1). Blunt says, 
so vivid was the desire for the 
promised Redeemer, that “the wife 


provoked, instead of resenting, 
the faithlessness of her husband, the 
mother taught her own child deceit, 
daughters deliberately worked their 
own and their fathers’ shame, and 
the daughter in law courted the in- 
cestuous bed, and to be childless 
was a byeword”’ (Gen. xvi. 2; xxx. 
3, 9; xxv. 23; xxvii. 18; xix. 31; 
xxxvili. 14). 2. A Simeonite town 
(1 Chron. iv. 29), named also Baalah 
or Balah (Josh. xix. 3). 

Bilhan. 1. Akin in etymology to Bil- 
hah (Gen. xxxvi. 27,1 Chron. i. 42). 
2. 1 Chron. vii. 10. Sprung from Ben- 
jamin’s son Bela; for Ehud, Bilhan’s 
son, was sprung from Bela (viii. 3, 


,, 

Bilshan. Ezra ii. 2, Neh. vii. 7. 

Bimhal. 1 Chron. vii. 33. 

Binea. 1 Chron. viii. 37, ix. 43. 

Binnui. 1. Ezra viii. 33. 2. Ezra 
x. 30. 3. Ezra x. 38. 4. Neh. iii. 
94, x. 9, xii. 8. 

Bird. Heb.’opih, “a flying thing,” 
in general; including even winged 
insects, though mostly used of birds. 
Ravenous birds are expressed by the 
Heb. ait; Gr. aetos, one that 
pounces on prey; smaller birds, as 


the sparrow, are called in Heb. tsip- 
imitating its note. 


” 


por, the “‘ tsip 


BILD SNAKE, 


Snaring of birds by net and gin is the 
image used for the plots of bad men 
and Satan, to catch souls to their 
ruin (Ps. xci. 3, exxiv. 7; Jer. v. 
26, 27). The “cage full of birds” 
is the trap with decoy birds to lure 
others, upon whom thenthe trap door 
was dropped. It is also the image 
for the awfully sudden and unex- 
pected surprise with which Christ’s 
second coming shall overtake the 
worldly in the midst of carnal 
security (Luke xxi. 35). 

The lake of Galilee still abounds in 
wild duck. The swan and goose 
(supposed to be meant in 1 Kings iv. 
23) also are found. Snaring and 
shooting with arrows were the usual 
modes of taking them. The youth 
seduced by the strange woman’s fair 
speech, “ till a dart strike through 
his liver,’’ is like such a bird ‘‘hast- 
ing to the snare and not knowing 
that it is for hislife’’ (Prov. vii. 23). 

The Lord commanded Israel (Deut. 
xxii. 6), ‘If a bird’s nest chance to 
be before thee, . . . whether they be 
young ones or eggs, . . . thoushalt not 
take the dam with the young.” By 
this the extirpation of the species 
was prevented. God cares for even 
sparrows (Matt. x. 29), much more 
for Hischildren. He would have us 
imitate His tenderness even towards 
the inarticulate brutes beneath us. 
Birds kept in cages for pleasure are 
not mentioned in Scripture; except 
there be an allusion to them in Job 
xli. 5, “ Wilt thou play with him as 
with a bird?” Singing birds were 
rarer {n Palestine than with us, still 
there were some (Ps. civ. 12, Eccles. 
xii. 4). Birds, as the turtle dove 
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and pigeon, were allowed to be sub- 
stituted in sacrifices for more costly 
animals by the poor (Ley. i. 14-17; 
xii. 2, 6, 8), but they were not to be 
divided as other victims (Gen. xv. 
10). The Virgin Mary’s poverty 
appears trom her presenting the 
offering of the poor (Luke ii. 24). 
The abundance of birds in Palestine 
appears from their devouring the seed 
sown by the wayside in the parable 
of the sower (Matt. xiii. 4). 


Ps. lxxxiv. 3 is understood as if spar- 


rows and swallows made their nests 
in the two “altars” (observe the 
plural) of the tabernacle. But 
such a position for a birds’ nest 
would be neither enviable nor safe, 
indeed scarcely possible in the altar 
of incense in the holy place before 
the veil. Rather there is an abbre- 
viated comparison : what the house 
is to the sparrow, and what her nest 
is to the swallow, that Thine altars 
are to my soul, and therefore my 
soullongs for them. Like a little 
bird, which after a long defenceless 
wandering has found a house (comp. 
Matt. viii. 20) in whichit may dwell 
securely, a nest to which it may en- 
trust confidently its dearest posses- 


sion, its young, thus have I a home-_ 


less wanderer found in Thy house 
the true nest for my soul; otherwise 
I should have been like the lonely 
bird on the housetop (comp. Ps. cil. 
6, Ixxiv. 19). Our two great needs 
are: (L.) atonement for guilt, soas to 
be at peace with God; (II.) access 
to God, and acceptance for our im- 
perfect prayers. The altar of burnt 
offering outside (I.) represented in 
type the former, viz. Clrist’s atone- 
ment for all guilt by His precious 
blood shedding ; the altar of incense 
inside (II.) typified the latter, our 

rayers being perfumed by our great 

ntercessor’s merits, and so becom- 
ing a sweet-smelling savour before 
God (comp. Ps. exli. 2; Rev. viii. 3, 
4 


The bird killed over running water, 


and the second bird dipped into the 
mixed water and blood and set free, 
for cleansing the leper, symbolise 
Christ slain to atone for our guilt, 
and living again and for ever by His 
resurrection for our justification 
(Ley. xiv.). As the ‘‘ blood”’ repre- 
sents our reconciliation to God by 
the atonement, so the ‘‘ water” our 
cleansing (John xix. 34, 1 John v. 6). 


In Isa. xxxi. 5 Jehovah’s solicitous, 


ne 


affectionate care for His people is 
illustrated. ‘‘ As birds flying (i.e. 
parent birds hovering over their 
young to defend them from the vul- 
ture), so will the Lord of hosts de- 
fend Jerusalem.” 
Comp. the beau- 
tiful image of 
the parent eagle 
teaching the 
young the first 
flight (Deut.xxxii. 
LPs. xci.4). Men, 
like birds, are weak, soon ensnared, 
prone to wander from their true 
rest (Prov. vii. 23, xxvii. 8; Lam. 
iii. 52). Under Christ, in the gospel 
ehurch, they find their rest lodging 
under the overshadowing branches of 
the true Vine (Ezek. xvii. 23, Matt. 
xiii. 32) a better protectionthan that 
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of the world power (Ezek. xxxi. 6, 
Dan. ii. 33). 

Jer. xii. 9: ‘* Mine heritage is unto Me 
as a speckled bird,” 7.¢., the Jewish 
nation had blended paganism with 
the altogether diverse Mosaic ritual ; 
so the nations around, God's instru- 
ments of vengeance, as birds of prey 
like herself (through her assimila- 
tion to them) were ready to pounce 
upon her (comp. Rev. xviii. 2). 

The birds’ instinctive observance of 
their seasons of migration, returning 
every spring from their winter 
abodes (S. of Sol. ii. 12), is made a 
tacit reproof of God’s people not re- 
turning to Him now that the winter 
of His judicial wrath is past, and the 
spring of His gracious favour set in 
(Jer. viii. 7). 

Translate Proy. xxvi. 2, “as the spar- 
vow [is prone to] wandering, as the 
swallow [is prone to] flying [yet 
never lights upon us], so the curse 
causeless shall not come” (Deut. 
xxiii. 5, Balaam and Israel; 2 Sam. 
xvi. 5-12, Shimei and David; Ps. 
cix. 28). 

Eccles. x. 20, ‘a bird of the air shall 
carry the matter.” Proverbial: the 
fact will reach the king’s know- 
ledge in a marvellous way, as if a 
bird had carried itto him. The bird 
was regarded as the emblem of 
superhuman intelligence. 

Birsha. King of Gomorrah, at Che- 
dorlaomer’s invasion (Gen. xiv. 2). 

Birth, Child. Emblem of acute and 
sudden suffering, such as shall over- 
take those unprepared for the Lord’s 
second coming (1 Thess. v. 3). The 
special suffering laid on woman as 
part of the curse from the fall is 
overruled to a blessing, if she shall 
faithfully do and suffer the part 
assigned by God to her, viz. child- 
bearing and home duties, hey sphere 
as distinguished from public teach- 
ing, which is man’s (1 Tim. ii. 11- 
15), “she shall be saved [though] 
with childbearing’; 7.e., though 
suffering her part of the primeval 
curse, in childbearing, just as man 
shall be saved, though having to 
bear his part, the sweat of the brow. 
The passage may further imply: her 
childbearing, though in sorrow, 
being the function of her sex where- 
by the Saviour was born, shall be 
the mean of her salvation. Bishop 
Ellicott translates, “through THE 
childbearing,” viz. that of Jesus 
(Gen. iii. 15, 16). 

A special interposition mitigated the 
penalty to the Hebrew women, under 
the cruel edict of Pharaoh for the 
destruction of all Hebrew males 
born (Exod. i. 15-19). A woman was 
unclean under the Mosaic law for 40 
days after giving birth to a male, 
and 80 days in the case of a female. 
Then she offered a burnt offering 
and a sin offering for her cleansing ; 
less costly victims were required for 
the poor, as the Virgin Mary [see 
Brrp]. A child when born was 
washed, rubbed with salt, and 
wrapped in swaddling bands, as 
appears in the Lord’s touching pic- 
ture of His adopting and ultimately 
marrying Israel (Ezek. xvi. 4), where 
for ‘to supple thee” (i.e. to make 
the skin soft), translate, “to the 
(or my) sight,” 7.e. in order to be 
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sightly for me to look upon [see 
marg.|. The salting was to make 
the skin dense and firm. 


Natural birth unto life is the constant 


image in Scripture for spiritual 
quickening, the new birth of tbe 
soul by the Holy Spirit, who con- 
victs of sin and also points the eye 
of faith to the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sin of the world 
(John iii. 38-8, i. 13; Gal. vi. 15, Tit. 
iii. 5, Jas. i. 18, 1 Pet. i. 28,1 John 
iii. 9, 2 Cor. v. 17; comp. Job 
xxxili. 24-26). 


Birthdays were generally observed with 


rejoicings. So Pharaoh’s (Gen. xl. 
20); Job’s (i. 4, ete.) ; Herod’s (Matt. 
xiv. 6), though hisday was perhaps 
rather that of his accession to the 
throne, comp. Hos. vii. 5, “the day 
of our king.” The Jews latterly 
viewed birthday celebrations un- 
favourably, on account of the idola- 
trous rites and revelry associated 
withthem. Josephus (Ant. xix. 7,§1) 
mentions that Herod, the brother of 
Herodias, who succeeded the Herod 
of Matt. xiv. 6, ‘‘ made a feast on bis 
birthday, when all under his com- 
mand partook of his mirth.” This 
is in coincidence with Matthew dnd 
Mark (vi. 21), forit proves that birth- 
day feasts were observed in Herod’s 
family, and that officers of the gov- 
ernment customanly shared in them. 


Birthright. A double portion fell to 


the firstborn, comp. Deut. xxi. 15- 
17, whence Joseph’s two sons, who 
received the birthright forfeited by 
Reuben the firstborn, were counted 
as heads of the tribes Ephraim and 
Manasseh (Gen. xlviii. 5, 6, 22; xlix. 
4; 1 Chron.v.1). The ‘ princes” 
of the congregation were so proba- 
bly by primogeniture (Num. vii. 2, 
xxi. 18). The rebellion of the Ren- 
benite leaders, Dathan and Abiram, 
may have arisen through jealousy at 
the preeminence which others en- 
joyed above them, Reuben their first 
father having had originally tbe pri- 
mogeniture; comp. Num. xvi. 1, 2, 
with xxvi. 5-9. Esau transferred his 
birthright to Jacob for a paltry 
mess of pottage, profanely setting st 
nought what was the spiritual! privi- 
lege connected with it, the being 
progenitor of the promised Messiah 
(Gen. xxv. 33, Heb. xii. 16, 17). 


It is striking how often God set aside 


the birthright, in order to show that 
the objects of His choice are ‘‘ born 
not of bloods (Gr. natural descents), 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of 
the will of man, but of God” (John 
1.13). Thus Isaae is preferred to 
Ishmael, Jacob to Esau, Joseph to 
Reuben, David to his elder brothers, 
Solomon to Adonijah the elder of 
the two (1 Kings ii. 15). Ordinarily 
the firstborn inherited the throne 
(2 Chron. xxi. 3), typifying Messiah 
the ‘‘first begotten ”’ of the Father, 
“the Firstborn among many breth- 
ren,’ and Heir of all things (Rom. viii. 
29, Heb. i. 6). All the firstborn of 
Israel were claimed by Jehovah as 
His, He having saved them when 
Egypt’s firstborn were slain (Exod. 
xxl. 29). He allowed them to be 
redeemed, and the tribe of Levi to 
serve Him in their stead (Num. iii. 
12, 18). The whole nation was God’s 
firstborn among all the peoples( Exod. 
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iv. 22). The spiritual Israel in a 
still higher sense is ‘' the church of 
the firstborn written in heaven” 
(enrolled as its. citizens in the book 


of life) (Heb. xii. 28, Jas. i. 18, 
Rev. xiv. 1-4). 
Birzavith. In Asher’s genealogies 


(1 Chron. vii. 31), a place. Im the 
marginal or keri reading =‘‘ well of 
Olives.”’ 

Bishop. Gr. episcopos, applied to the 
inspectors sent by Athens to her 
subject states, to inquire into their 
state, to ruleand defendthem. The 
Greek speaking Jews or Hellenists 
applied it in the LXX. to officers 
who had ‘“‘the oversigiit of the taber- 
nacle’’ (Num. iv. 16, xxxi. 14), ‘‘ the 
officers overseeing the host”’ (Ps. cix. 
8, ‘‘his charge of overseemng let 
another take,’’ quoted in Acts 1. 20 
“his bishoprick”; Isa. Ix. . 17, 
“thine overseers righteousness.” 
Presbyter or elder was the term in 
the Christian church at Jerusalem 
for the pastoral superintendent ; 
episcopus or bishop was naturally 
adopted in GentileChristian churches, 
the word being already in use among 
the Greeks. The terms were origi- 
nally equivalent; presbyter (whence 
“priest” comes by contraction) 
marking the age, rank, and respect 
due to him, episcopws marking his 
oficial duly. Bishops and deacons 
are the two orders alone mentioned 
in Phil. i. 1. The plural shows there 
was more than one bishop and more 
than one deaconthere. Those called 
“‘elders”’ (presbyters) are also termed 
“ overseers” (bishops, Gr.) as if the 
terms were interchangeable (Acts 
xx. 17, 28; Tit. i. 5,7). The pres- 
byters discharged episcopal functions, 
i.e. overseeing the flock (1 Tim. v. 
17; 1 Pet. v. 1,2). So in the epis- 
tles of Clement of Rome the two 
terms are interchangeable. But in 
Ignatius’ epistles the bishop is re- 
garded as superior to the presbyter. 
However, in the genuine epistles, in 
the Syriac version edited by Cure- 
ton, the bishop is much less exalted. 
‘Hider’ is the correlative term to 
“younger men”’ (Gr. neoterot), Acts 
y. 6. ‘“ Elders” are first mentioned 
in the church in Judea (xi. 30). 
Paul and Barnabas transplanted the 
same Jewish government to the Gen- 
tile churches (xiv. 23) by “ ordaining 
eldersin every church.” “ Bishops” 
are first mentioned in Paul’s address 
at Miletus (xx. 28), describing the 
duty of the elders, viz. to be faithful 
** overseers.” Then, during Paul's 
first imprisonment, in Phil. i. 1 
“bishops”? is the recognised term 
for ‘‘elders.’”’ Every Jewish syna- 
gogue had its council of “elders” 
(Luke vii. 3) presided over by one of 
themselves, “the chief ruler of the 
synagogue.” 

In their apostleship the apostles have 
no successors, for the signs of an apo- 
stle [see | have not been transmitted. 
But the presidents over the presbyters 
and deacons, whilst still continuing 
of the same order as the presbyters, 
have succeeded virtually, by what- 
ever name designated, angel, bishop, 
moderator, to a superintendency 
analogous to that exercised by the 
apostles, and evidently derived from 
the synagogue ; see Vitringa, Synag, 


ii., chaps. 3, 7. The superintending 
pastor of each of the seven churches 
is in Revelation called its ‘“angel,’’ 
(the abuse of the term ‘‘ apostle” 
by pretenders led to its restriction 
to the twelve and Paul, Rev. ii. 2) 
just as in O. T. the prophet Haggai 
(i. 12) is termed ‘‘the Lord’s messen- 
ger (angel) in the Lord’s message.”’ 
In the larger churches, as Ephesus 
and Smyrna, there were many pres- 
byters, but only one angel under the 
one ‘‘ chief Shepherd and Bishop of 
Souls,” the term ‘“ bishop” thus 
being applicable to the highest pas- 
toral superintendence (1 Pet. ii. 25, 
v. 4). The enigmatic symbolism of 
Revelation transfers the term of 
office, angel, from Jehovah’s heavenly 
to His earthly ministers; reminding 
them that, hke angels above, they 
should do God’s will lovingly and 
perfectly. The ‘‘legate (angel) of 
the church” (scheliach tsibbwur) re- 
cited the prayers in the name of the 
assembled worshippers in the syna- 
gogue; the apostles, as Jews, natu- 
rally followed this pattern, under 
God's  providential sanction : comp. 
Jas. il. 2, “assembly,” Gr. syna- 
gogue,”’ 2 Cor, viii. 23. 


Timothy either at his ordination as 


presbyter, or else consecration as 
temporary overseer or bishop over 
Ephesus, received a spiritual gift 
““by prophecy,” 1t.e. by the Spirit 
speaking through the prophets (Acts 
xiu. 1-3; 1 Tim. i. 18, iv. 14, 15), 
accompanied ‘‘ WITH the laying on of 
the hands of the presbyter The 
laying on of hands pis the 
impartation of spiritual strength ; as 
in Joshua’s case (Num. xxvii. 18-20, 
Deut. xxxiv. 9). The “ with” im- 
plies that the presbyters’ laying on 
of hands accompanied the conferring 
of the gift. The “by” in 2 Tim. 
i.6 implies that Paul was the more 
immediate instrument of conferring 
it: “stir up the gift of God which 
isin thee By the putting on of my 
hands.”’ The Jewish council was 
composed of the elders (the presby- 
tery, Luke xxii. 66, Acts xxii. 5), 
and a presiding rabbi; 3 so the Christ- 
ian church was composed of elders 
and a president (Acts xv. 19, 23). 
At the ordination of the president 
three presbyters were always present 
to lay on hands ; so the early church 
canons required three bishops to be 
present at the consecration of a 
bishop. The president ordained in 
both cases as the representative, in 
the name of the presbytery. Ordi- 
nation (comp. Acts vi. 6, xiii. 3) is 
meant in 1 Tim. v. 22, “lay hands 
suddenly (without careful inquiry 
into his character beforehand) on no 
man”’ ; not, as Ellicott explains, ‘‘re- 
ceive penitent backsliders into cehureh 
fellowship by laying on hands.” 


7% aualfca pons are stated in 1 Tim, 


1-7. ‘‘ Husband of one wife” 
iatiies the Romish celibacy. He 
who has a virtuous wife and family 
will more attractively teach those 
who have similar ties, not only by 
precept but by example. The Jews 
teach a priest should neither be un- 
married nor childless, lest he be un- 
merciful. Yet as Jews and Gentiles 
regarded second maranee with pre- 
judice (comp. Anna, Luke ii. 36, 
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37), and a bishop ought to stand 
well in the esteem of his flock, he 
should be married but once. That 
prohibition no longer holds good, 
now that no such prejudice exists, 
which might otherwise have required 
lawful liberty to yield to Christian 
expediency. The prohibition may 
also refer to a second marriage 
after a divorce. Of ruing (presid- 
ing, Gr.) presbyters there were 
two kinds, those who “ laboured in 
the word and teaching,” and those 
who did not. The former were to 
receive ‘‘double honour’’ and re- 
muneration. Both had ‘“ govern- 
ment” (1 Cor. xii. 28). The ‘‘ apos- 
tle” and “‘ evangelist’? preached to 
the heathen, but the bishop-presby- 
ter’s office was pastoral (Tit. i. 9, 
1 Thess. v. 12), including ministration 
to the sick (Jas. v. 14). Timothy 
as vicar apostolic heard accusations 
against elders, and deposed the 
guilty, and ordained presbyters and 
deacons (1 Tim. y. 19, Tit. wu. 10). 
The presiding bishops in the next 
age naturally succeeded in a perma- 
nent and settled sphere to these 
duties, which were previously dis- 
charged in a less settled charge by 
the apostles and their deputies, who 
moved from place to place. 


The sum of the arguments amounts to 


this, that episcopacy in the sense of 
superintendency, not in that of suc- 
cession to the apostleship, has the 
apostolic precedent to recommend it ; 
but no directions for the form of 
church government so positive and 
explicit as those in the O.T. concerning 
the Aaronic priesthood and Levitical 
ministry are laid down in the N. T. 
as to the Christian ministry. Various 
other orders and gifts are mentioned 
besides bishop-presbyters and dea- 
cons, with superintending apostles 
and apostolic vicars (as Timothy and 
Titus). These have not been perma- 
nent in all times and places (1 Cor. 
xii. 28; Eph. iv. 11, 12). The ab- 
sence of literal, positive directions as 
to church government, and the state- 
ment of the broad principle, ‘ Let 
all things be done unto edifying” 
(1 Cor. xiv. 26), and the continual 
presence of the Holy Spirit in the 
church to raise up fresh agencies for 
fresh needs of the church, whilst 
justifying episcopacy in its general 
following of the apostolical order, 
show us that it is not exclusively 
the Divine platform, but that in all 
churches holding the essential truths 
of Scripture “we ought to judge 
those ministers lawfully ted and 
sent, who be chosen and called to 
this work by men who have public 
authority given unto them in the 
congregation, to call and send minis- 
ters into the lLord’s vineyard.” 
(Ch. of Eng. Art. xxiii.) 


Bithiah =daughter, 2.e. worshipper, 


of Jehovah. Pharaoh’s daughter 
and wife of Mered, a descendant 
of Judah. Her name shows she was 
a convert from Fovetian. sholabey to 
Jehovah’s worship ; Mered’s 

other wife is distin, ished from her, 
as “Jehudijah” the Jewess. This 
princess evidently, like Ruth, re- 
nounced home, country, and a royal 
court to take an Israelite husband 
and to have Israel’s God for her 
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God. The marriage probably took 
place in the wilderness shortly after 
the exodus. Perhaps the disaster 
of Egypt at the Red Sea led some 
Egyptians to become _proselytes. 
In Lepsius’ Kings’ Book, Amenophis 
II., (in his view) father of the Pha- 
raoh drowned at the Red Sea, has 
among his children one with the 
hieroglyphic Amun P or BT H, 
i.e. beloved of Amun (god of 
Thebes). On conversion the -jah 
added to her name would mark her 
new religion. !See Eaypr, where is 
stated Canon Cook’s, view that 
Thothmes I1., much earlier, was the 
Pharaoh drowned; Amenophis III. 
had a wife not Egyptian in creed, 
and not of royal birth, named Tei, 
and her parents Juaa and Tuaa, 
names not unlike Bithia. } 
Bithron: properly ‘‘the Bithron,” 
a.e. divided place; “all the B.” 
a district in the Arabah or Jordan 
valley E. of the river (2 Sam. ii. 29). 
The whole country in the Ghor on 
the other side of the river is broken 
and intersected. [See BETHER. | 
Bithynia. Paul and Silas from 
- Mysia ‘‘assayed to go into B., but 
the Spirit of Jesus (so. the Sin., Vat., 
and Alex., the oldest MSS., read) 
suffered them not” (Acts xvi. 7). 
But afterwards the gospel reached 
B.; and Bithynians, both Jews and 
Gentiles [see PerER], became Christ- 
jans; for Peter (1 Pet. i. 1) ad- 
dresses them along with those of 
“ Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, and 
Asia.” Delay is not denial of believ- 
ing prayer; God’s time, God’s place, 
and God's way are the best. B.is the 
nearest point to Europe; bounded by 
Paphlagonia on the E., by the Kuxine 
on the N., by the Propontis on the W., 
by Mysia, Phrygia, and. Galatia on the 
S. B. was originally bequeathed to 
Rome by Nicomedes III., 74 B.c., 
the last of the kings, one of whom 
invited the Gauls; whence the cen- 
tral province was called Gallo-Greecia 
or Galatia. Onthe death of Mithrida- 
tes king of Pontus, 63 B.c., the W. of 
Pontus including Paphlagonia was 
joined to B. The Roman province 
is sometimes called ‘‘ Pontus and 
B.” In Acts ii, 9 Pontus alone is 
mentioned, in1 Pet. i. 1 both are 
mentioned. It is hilly, well wooded, 
and productive. The river Rhynda- 
cus, and the snowy range of mount 
Olympus of Mysia, are marked fea- 
tures on the W. At Nicaea in it met 
thefamous council early in the 4th 
century. In the 2nd century Pliny 
the Younger, its governor, wrote the 
letter stillextant to the emperor Tra- 
jan: “in the case of those Christians 
who were brought before me I adopt- 
ed this method. LIasked them, Were 
they Christians? On their confess- 
ing it, 1 asked them a second and 
third time, threatening punishment. 
_When they persevered I ordered 
them to beled off for execution. For 
I did not doubt that inflexible ob- 
stinacy ought to be punished. No- 
thing can compel those who are real 
Christians to call on the gods, and 
supplicate thy image with frankin- 
cense and wine, and to curse Christ. 
Their error is this; they are wont to 
meet on a stated day before dawn 
and to repeat in turns among them- 
Part IIL 
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selves a hymn to Christ as God; and 
to bind themselves by oath not to 
commit any wickedness, such as 
theft, robbery, or adultery, nor to 
break their word. When this is 
over, their custom is to depart and 
to meet again to take food, but ordi- 
nary and innocuous. Many of every 
age and rank, also of both sexes, are 
in question. For the contagion of 
that superstition has spread not only 
through cities, but even villages and 
the country. At least it is certain 
that our temples now are almost 
deserted, and the customary sacred 
rites for long omitted, and a pur- 
chaser of victims is very rarely 
found.”’ 


Bittern=quippod. The accompani- 


ment of the desolation reigning in 
Babylon (Isa. xiv. 23), Idumea (xxxiv. 
11), Niners (Zeph. ii. 14). An aqua- 
tic solitary bird, frequenting marshy 
pools, suchas 
the plain -of 
Babylonia 
abounded in: 
the Al-hou- 
bara of the 
Arabic ver- 
sion, the size 
of a large 
fowl. The 
Botaurus 
stellaris, of 
the heron kind. Gesenius translates 
“the hedgehog’’ (from its rolling 
itself together; quapad, “‘to con- 
tract oneself”), and Strabo says 
that enormous hedgehogs were found 
inthe islands of the Euphrates. The 
Arabie kunfud resembles somewhat 
quippod. But the hedgehog or 
porcupine would never “lodge” or 
perch ‘‘on the chapiters of columns,” 
as marg. Zeph. ii. 14 says of the 
quippod. Still the columns might 
be fallen on the ground within reach 
of the hedgehog, and Idumea is not 
a marshy region suited to an aquatic 
bird such as the bittern. 

A town in southern 
Judah (Josh. xv. 28). 


Biztha. Second of the seven eunuchs 


ot king Ahasuerus’ harem (Hsth. i. 


10). The Persian Beste means 
eunuch. 
Blains: aba’ bwoth. The sixth 


Egyptian plague, which followed 
after Moses’ sprinkling of the fur- 
nace ashes towards heaven; “the 
botch of Egypt” (Deut. xxviii. 27, 
35), black leprosy, akind of elephant- 
jasis, producing burning ulcerous 
pustuleson the skin. The magicians, 
whose scrupulous cleanliness is no- 
ticed by Herodotus, could not stand 
before Moses because of the boils 
(Exod. ix. 9-11). 

Literally a “railing 
accusation’? against any one (Jude 
9). ‘* Evil speaking” is probably 
meant by it in Col. iii. 8. But it is 
more often used in the sense of any 
speech directly dishonouring God (1 
Kings xxi. 10, 2 Sam. xii. 14, Ps. 
Ixxiv. 18, Isa. lii. 5, Rom. ii. 24). 
Stoning was the penalty, as upon the 
son of Shelomith, a woman of Dan, 
and of an Egyptian father (Lev. xxiv. 
11); Stephen was so treated by a 
sudden outbreak of Jewish zeal (Acts 
vii. 57-60). The Saviour would have 
been stoned for the blasphemy 


Blastus. 


Blessing. 


aleged as the ground of His con- 
demnation (Matt. xxvi. 65, Luke v. 
21, John x. 36); but the Romans, to 
whom He was delivered, used cruci- 
fivion. So the fulfilment of the 
prophecy (contrary to what might 
have been expected, seeing that 
crucifixion was not a Jewish punish- 
ment) was brought about, “they 
pierced My hands and My feet” (Ps. 
xxii. 16; comp. John xviii. 31, 32, 
xix. 6, 7). The Jews, in spite of 
themselves, fulfilled the prophecies 
to the letter (John xi. 50-52). The 
hearer of the blasphemy rent his 
garmeit, which might never be 
mended, and laid his hand, putting 
Nem wholly, on the offender's 
ead. 


The Jews, because of Lev. xxiv. 16, 


superstitiously shrank from even 
naming Jehovah. In Exod. xxii. 28, 
“thou shalt not curse the gods’”’ 
(Elohim) refers to disrespectful lan- 
guage towards magistrates. From 
Exod. xxiii. 18, ‘make no mention 
of the name of other gods,” they 
thought themselves bound to turn 
the idols’ names into nicknames, as 
Baal into Bosheth, Beth-aven for 
Beth-el, Beel-zebul for Beel-zebub. 


When the Jewish rulers, who had such 


numerous proofs of Jesus’ Messiah- 
ship, shut their hearts against con- 
viction, and at last stifled conscience 
and the light so utterly as to attribute 
His miracles of love, as the casting out 
of unclean spirits, to the help ot the 
prince of demons, Christ pronounced 
that they were either committing or 
on the verge of committing the sin 
against the Holy Ghost which is fcr- 
given neither in this world nor in the 
world to come, though all sin against 
the Son of man can be forgiven 
(Matt. xii. 31, etc. ; Mark ii. 28, etc.). 
None can now commit formally the 
same sin of attributing Jesus’ mir- 
acles against Satan’s kingdom to 
Satan’s help, so evident a self contra- 
diction that nothing short of a seared 
conscience, and a hardened determi- 
nation to resist every spiritual impres- 
sion and even malign the Spirit’s 
work before other men, could have 
given birth to such asin. Butaman 
may commit virtually the same sin 
by continued malignant resistance of 
the gracious Spirit in one’s own heart, 
with, at the same time, blasphemous 
and Satanic misrepresentation of it 
to others. He who has committed 
it is so given over to a reprobate 
mind as to have no pang of con- 
science about it, and the very fear of 
any one that he has committed it is 
proof positive that he has not, for if 
he had he would have been “‘ past 
feeling” (Heb. vi. 4-6, 1 Johnv. 16). 
Herod Agrippa I.’s cham- 
berlain; mediator between him and 
the people of Tyre and Sidon, who 
made him their friend (Acts xii. 20). 
“The less is blessed of 
the better’? (Heb. vii. 7). Aaron 
and the priests pronounced the bene- 
diction (Num. vi. 22-27, Deut. x. 8). 
Jacob and Moses gave dying bless- 
ings prophetical of the character 
and history of the several tribes 
(Gen. xlix., Deut. xxxiii.). The 
cup in the Lord’s supper is called 
“the cup of blessing’ from the 
passover cup of wine ree 50 be- 


Blindness. 


BLINDNESS 


cause ‘ blessing’’ was offered over 
it to God. 1Cor. x. 15 Paul says, 
“the cup which we bless,” viz. the 
ninister and the congregation; not 
he alone by any priestly authority, 
but as representing the congregation 
who virtually through Him bless the 
cup. The celebrant is the church. 
The minister is the leader of the 
congregation. The consecration is 
the corporate act of the whole 
ehurch. The joint blessing by him 
and them (not the cup itself, which 
m the Gr. is not nominative but 
accusative) and the consequent 
drinking together constitute the 
“communion,” 1.e. joint participa- 
tion of the blood of Christ. 

Its cure is one of our 
Lord’s most frequent miracles (Luke 
vii. 21, Matt. ix. 27, Mark viii, 28, 
John v. 8, ix. 1), as had been fore- 
told (Isa. xxix. 18, xxxv. 5). In 
coincidence with this is the common- 
ness of it in the E. In Ludd 
(Lydda) the saying is, every one is 
either blind or has but one eye. 
Jaffa has 500 blind out of 5000 of a 
population. The dust and sand pul- 
verized by the intense heat, the 
constant glare, and in the sandy 
districts the absence of the refresh- 
ing ‘‘ green grass,’’ (the presence of 
which Mark notices as noteworthy in 
the miracle of the feeding the mul- 
titudes,) the cold sea air on the coasts, 
the night dews affecting those sleep- 
ing on the roofs, all tend to produce 
blindness. 

It is a constant image used of spirit- 
ual darkness, and Jesus’ restoration 
of sight to the blind pointed to the 
analogous spiritual bestowal of sight 
on the soul. Paul, who had passed 
through both the physical and the 
spiritual transition from darkness to 
light (Acts ix. 8, 9), instinctively, by 
an obviously undesigned coincidence 
confirming authenticity, often uses 
the expressive image (Acts xxvi. 18; 
2 Cor. iv. 4; Eph. i. 18, iv. 18; Col. i. 
13). Elymas was smitten with blind- 
ness at Paul’s word (Acts xiii. 11, 
comp. Gen. xix. 11, 2 Kings vi. 


18). 

The blind were to be treated kindly 
(Lev. xix. 14, Deut. xxvii. 18). 
The heathen conquerors sometimes 
blinded captives (2 Kings xxv. 7,1 
Sam. xi. 2). 

Blood. Forbidden to be eaten (Gen. 
ix. 4) under the O. T., on the ground 
that ‘‘the life (soul) of the flesh 
(the soul which gives life to the 
flesh) is in the blood,’ and that 
“God gave it upon the altar to make 
atonement with for men’s souls” 
(Lev. xvii. 11). » Translate the next 
clause, ‘‘ for the blood maketh atone- 
ment by virtue of the soul.” The 
blood, not in itself, but as the vehicle 
of the sout, atones, because the 
animal soul was offered to God on 
the altar as a substitute for the 
human soul. Now that Christ’s one, 
and only true, sacrifice has super- 
seded animal sacrifices, the pro- 
hibition against eating blood ceases, 
the decree in Acts xv. being but 
temporary, not to offend existing 
Jewish prejudices needlessly. In Lev. 
iii. 17 the “fat” is forbidden as 
well as the blood. God reserved the 
blood to Himself, investing it with a 
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sacramental sanctity, when allowing 
man animal food. Besides the aton- 
ing virtue it typically had, it brought 
a curse when not duly expiated, as 
by burial (Gen. ix. 4, Tee, xvii. 18). 
The blood of victims was caught by 
the priest in a bason, and sprinkled 
seven times (that of birds was 
squeezed out at once) on the altar, 
its four corners or horns, on its side 
above and below the line running 
round it, or on the mercy seat, 
according to the nature of the offer- 
ing; the blood of the passover 
lamb on the lintel and doorposts 
(Exod. xii. ; Lev. iv. 5-7, xvi. 14-19). 
A drain from the temple carried the 
blood into the brook Kedron. A land 
was regarded as polluted by blood 
shed on it, which was to be expiated 
only by the blood of the murderer, 
and not by any “ satisfaction” (Gen. 
iv. 10, ix.4-6; Heb. xii. 24; Num. 
xxxv. 31, 33; Ps. evi. 38). The guilt 
of bloodshed, if the shedder was not 
known, fell on the city nearest by 
measurement, until it exculpated it- 
self, its elders washing their hands 
over an expiatory sacrifice, viz. a 
beheaded heifer in a rough, un- 
ploughed, and unsown valley (Deut. 
xxi. 1-9). 

The blood and water from Jesus’ side, 
when pierced after death, was some- 
thing extraordinary; for in other 
corpses the blood coagulates, and the 
water does not flow clear. The “loud 
voice”’ just before death (Luke xxiii. 
46) shows that He did not die from 
mere exhaustion. The psalmist, His 
typical forerunner, says (lxix. 20), 
“reproach hath broken my heart.” 
Crucifixion alone would not have 
killed Him in so short a time. Pro- 
bably the truth is, if we may with 
reverence conjecture from hints in 
Scripture, that mental agony. when 
He hung under the Father's dis- 
pleasure at our sins which He bore, 
caused rupture of the pericardium, 
or sac wherein the heart throbs. 
The extravasated blood separated in- 
to the crassamentum and serum, the 
blood and the water, and flowed out 
when the soldier’s spear pierced the 
side. Hence appears the propriety 
of Heb. x. 19, 20, “‘ having boldness to 
enter into the holiest by the blood of 
Jesus, by a new and living way which 
He hath consecrated for us through 
the veil (which was ‘rent’ at His 
death), that is to say His flesh.” 
Also, “this is My body which is 
broken for you” (1 Cor. xi. 24) is 
explained by the breaking of the 
heart, though it was true ‘fa bone 
of Him shall not be broken”? (John 
xix. 82-27); comp. also 1 John v. 6, 
“this is He that came by water (at 
His baptism by John in Jordan) and 
blood” (by His bloody baptism, at 
Calvary). 

THE AVENGING OF BLOOD by the nearest 
kinsman of the deceased was a usage 
from the earliest historical times 
(Gen. ix. 5,6, xxxiv. 30; 2 Sam. xiv. 7). 
Among the Bedouin Arabs the thar, 
or law of blood, comes into effect 
if the offer of money satisfaction be 
refused. So among the Anglo- 
Saxons the wer-gild, or money 
satisfaction for homicide, varying 
in amount according to the rank, 
was customary. 


The Mosaic law! Boanerges. 


BOANERGES 


mitigated the severity of the law of 
private revenge for blood, by provid- 
ing six cities of refuge (among the 
48 Levitical cities), three on one 
side of Jordan, three on the gther, 
for the involuntary homicide to flee 
into. The avenger, or goel (derived 
from a Heb. root “ pollution,’’ im- 
plying that he was deemed polluted. 
till the blood of his slain biasien 
was expiated), was nearest of kin to 
the man slain, and was bound to 
take vengeance on the manslayer. 
If the latter reached one of the six 
cities, (Kedesh in Naphtali, Shechem 
in mount Ephraim, Hebron in the 
hill country of Judah, W. of Jordan; 
Bezor in Reuben, Ramoth in 
Gilead [Gad], Golan in Manasseh, E. 
of Jordan,) he was safe till the elders 
of the city, and then those of hig 
own city, decided whether it was an 
involuntary act. In this case he 
was kept safe from the avenger in 
the city of refuge, so long as he did 
not go 2000 cubits beyond its pre- 
cincts. After the highpriest’s death 
he might return home in safety 
(Num. xxxv. 25, 28; Josh. xx. 4-6). 
The roads were to be kept clear, 
that nothing might retard the flight 
of the manslayer, to whom every 
moment was precious (Deut. xix. 3). 
Jewish tradition adds that posts 
inscribed ‘‘ Refuge,” “ Refuge,’” 
were to be set up at the cross roads. 
All necessaries of water, etc., were 
in the cities. No implements of 
war were allowed there. The law 
of retaliation in blood affected only 
the manslayer, and not also (as 
among heathen nations) his rela- 
tives (Deut. xxiv. 16). Blood re- 
venge still prevails in Corsica. 


The law of blood avenging by the 


nearest kinsman, though incompat- 
ible with our ideas in a more 
civilized age and nation, is the means 
of preventing much bloodshed among 
the Arabs; and its introduction into 
the law of Israel, a kindred race, 
accords with the provisional charac- 
ter of the whole Mosaic system, 
which establishes not what' is abso- 
lutely best, supposing a state of 
optimism, but what was best wnder 
existing circumstances. Moreover, 
it contained an important typical 
lesson, hinted at in Heb. vi. 18, ii- 
14,15. The Son of man, as He to 
whom the Father hath committed 
all judgment, is the goel or avenger 
of blood on guilty man, involved by 
Satan the “murderer from the be- 
ginning’ in murderous rebellion 
against God. He, in another sense, is 
the goel or redeemer of man, as the 
highpriest whose death sets the shut 
up captive free ; He is also the priest- 
ly city of refuge (His priestly office 
being the mean of our salvation), by 
fleeing into which man is safe; but in 
this latter sense, as our Highpriest 
“ever liveth,” we must not only 
enter the city, and moreover abide in 
Him, but also abide in Him fox ever 
for eternal safety (John xv. 1-11). 
“The way’’ to Him is clearly pointed 
out by God Himself (Isa. xxx. 21). 
“Turn you to the stronghold, ye 
prisoners of hope’’ (Zech. ix. 12). 
Once in Christ, He can defy aveng- 
ing justice (Rom, vni. 33, 34). 

“Sons of thunder.’”” 
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Boar. 


BOAR 


The Aramaic name given to James 
and John by Jesus. Heb., B’nee 
regesh. Their fiery zeal appears in 
(Luke ix. 54) their desiring the Lord’s 
permission that they should com- 
mand fire from heaven (like Elias) to 
consume the Samaritans who would 
not receive Him, ‘‘ because His face 
was as though He would go to Jeru- 
salem.’? Also in (Mark ix. 38) their 
forbidding one casting out demons 
in Christ’s name, because he 
followed not with them. Comp. 
also their ambition for the highest 
place in Christ’s kingdom, next Him- 
self (Mark ix. 85-41). Grace subse- 
quently corrected this zeal without 
knowledge, making James the will- 
ing martyr (Acts xii.) and John the 
apostle of gentleness and love. Still 
the old zeal against perverters of the 
truth as it is in Jesus appears in 
2 John 10, 11, 3 John 10. 

The flesh of ‘‘swine” (do- 
mestic) was forbidden food to Israel. 
Eating it was the token of apostasy 
under Antiochus Epiphanes’ perse- 
cution, and is mentioned among 
Judah’s provocations of Jehovah 
‘(Isa. lxv. 4, lxvi. 17). EE. of the sea 
of Galilee, some Gadarenes are men- 
tioned as having a herd of 2000. 
Probably they refrained themselves 
from the flesh, and compromised be- 
tween conscience and covetousness 
by selling them to their neighbours 
the Gentiles. But they gained no- 
thing by the compromise, for the 
whole herd perished in the waters, 
in judicial retribution. The Lord 
of the land, peculiarly set apart as 
the Holy Land, finds it defiled with 
demons and unclean beasts. The 
demons beg leave not to be sent to 
the abyss of torment, but into the 
swine. With His leave they do so, 
and the swine rush down the 
steep and perish in the waters. 
Instead of gratitude for the deliver- 
ance, the Gadarenes prefer their 
swine, though at the cost of the 
demons’ presence, to the Saviour at 
the cost of sacrificing their swine; so 
they entreat Him to ‘“ depart out of 
their coasts,” forgetting His word, 
“ Woe to them when I depart from 
them” (Hos. ix. 12); astriking con- 
trast to him who was delivered 
from the demons and who “ prayed 
that he might be with Jesus” (Mark 
v. 15-18). he lowest point of the 
prodigal’s degradation was when he 
was sent into the fields to feed 
swine (Luke xv. 15). The sensual 
professor’s backsliding into “the 
pollutions of the world,” after he has 
“escaped them through the know- 
ledge of the Lord and Saviour,’’ is 
fitly compared to “ the sow that was 
washed returning to her wallowing 
in the mire”’ (2 Pet. ii. 20-22). ‘‘ As 
a jewel of gold (worn often by wo- 
men as ‘nose jewels,’ Isa. iii. 21) 
in a swine’s snout, so is a fair woman 
which is without discretion ’’ (Heb. 
taste, i.e. without moral perception 
of what is pure and impure) (Prov. 
xi. 22). The brutish stolidity of 
those who appreciate only what 
gratifies their own foul appetites 
disqualifies them for appreciating 
heavenly mysteries ; to present these 
holy truths to them would be as un- 
wise as to cast pearls before swine, 


The wild boar is 


Boaz. 


Bocheru. 


Bochim=the weepers. 
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which would only trample them under 
foot (Matt. vii. 6). 

mentioned once 
only (Ps. lxxx. 13). Its destroying 
a vineyard partly by eating the 
grapes, partly by trampling the 
vines under foot, is the image of the 
heathen .world power’s ravaging 
of Israel, Jehovah’s choice vine, 
transplanted from Egypt into the 
Holy Land. Pococke saw large 
herds among the reeds of Jordan, 
where it flows into the sea of 
Galilee ; and so it is sculptured on 
Assyrian monuments as among 
reeds. Its Heb. name, chazir, is 
from a root to roll in the mud. 
Explained in marg. 1 Kings 
vii. 15-21, “in it [is] strength.” 
Others, jleetness. 1. Of Bethlehem: 
Elimelech’s (Naomi’s husband’s) 
kinsman. When the next of kin to 
Ruth, Naomi’s daughter in law, de- 
clined to do the part of redeemer 
(goel) [see BLoop] of the inheritance 
of her deceased husband Mahlon 
(comp. Deut. xxv. 5-10), B. did so by 
marrying her, though much her 
senior (Ruth iii. 10). Their son 
Obed was grandfather of David. 
There being no objection to an 
Israelite’s marriage with a Moabitess 
marks an early date (contrast Ezra 
ix.). David’s descent from Ruth the 
Moabitess accounts for the intimacy 
of David with the king of Moab, so 
that it was with him he left his 
father and mother in his flight from 
Saul (1 Sam. xxii. 3-5); an un- 
designed coincidence between the 
books of Samuel and Ruth, a mark 
of genuineness (comp. Ps. xxvii. 10). 
In the genealogy (Ruth iv. 18-22) 
several, at least three, generations 
must be inserted, as the list there 
only allows ten generations for 850 
years, and only four for the 450 years 
between Salmon and David. 


2. The name of one of the two brazen 


pillars in Solomon’s temple porch, 
on the left, as Jachin was on the 
right. The difference of the height 
as given in 1 Kings vii. 15, 21, 2 
Chron. iii. 15, arises from the height 
in one place including, in the other 
place excluding, the ornament which 
united the shaft to the chapiter 
(comp. Jer. lii, 17-21). The pillars, 
which were hollow, were broken up 
and carried to Babylon at the fall of 
Jerusalem before Nebuchadnezzar. 
1 Chron. viii. 88, ix. 44. 
Son of Azel. Butthe LXX. reads Be- 
koru, ‘ his firstborn.”’ [See BecneEr]. 
A place W. 
of Jordan, above Gilgal (Jud. ii. 1, 
5). “The [Heb.] angel of the Lord 
(the Second Person in the Trinity, 
“the Lord,’ Exod. xxiii. 20] came 
up from Gilgal to Bochim, and said, 
I made you go up out of Egypt,” ete. 
He identifies Himself with Jehovah, 
as nocreated angel would do. Their 
sacrificing to the Lord at Bochim, 
where there was no sanctuary, im- 
lies. that the angel was Jehovah 
Himeelf, whose appearing at any 
place justified the offering of sacri- 
fices there (Jud. vi. 20, 26, 28; 2 
Sam. xxiv. 25). The mention of His 
coming up ‘‘ from Gilgal to Bochim”’ 
is not so much a geographical as a 
spiritual intimation. The Angel 
rince of Jehovah’s host announced 


BOOK 


Bohan=the thumb. 


Bolster. 


to Joshua at Gilgal the fall of Jeri- 
cho, directly after their rolling away 
the reproach of Ezypt by circum- 
cision, whence the place got its 
name (Gilgal meaning ‘“rolling”’) 
(Josh, v. 2-15). As there they 
entered into covenant with the 
Lord with the ritual act of self con- 
secration, and so were assured of 
victory from the Lord, so here at 
B. (unknown geographically) the 
Divine Angel makes kuown to them 
that by their making peace with the 
Canaanites, instead of rooting them 
out, they have broken the covenant 
and so must pay the penalty. It is 
implied that the same Angel who was 
Israel’s champion at Gilgal is now 
manifesting Himself as  Israel’s 
punisher, by means of those very 
Canaanites whose residence per- 
mitted among them was their sin. 
Shiloh, not Gilgal, was the place of 
meeting for the nation at the 
tabernacle set up there (Josh. xviii. 
1-10). Comp. the phrase, ‘“O My 
people, remember now from Shittine 
unto Gilgal” (Mic. vi. 5): not so 
much a geographical notice as a 
reference to the people’s spiritual 
and national obligations to God in 
connection with those places. 

A son of Reu- 
ben (not mentioned in Exod. vi. 14, 
Num. xxvi. 5, 1 Chron. v. 8), after 
whom a stone was named. Probably 
commemorating some achievement 
of his in the conquest of Palestine 
(Josh. xv. 6, xviii. 17). It was a 
boundary mark between Judah and 
Benjamin, the exact point where the 
mountains W. of the Dead Sea 
change their direction to the eye. 
Now called ‘‘the stone of the fin- 
ger,” Hadjar el Asbah. Ganneau 
observes that a rock on an isolated 
peak on the hill side resembles a 
fist. closed with the thumb raised ; 
the name of this peak probably was 
transferred to the fallen block close 
by, viz. Hadjar el Asbah. 

The pillow of goat’s hair 
which Michal put fora bolster (1 Sam. 
xix. 18) was probably a curtain to 
protect the sleeper from mosquitoes, 
or a counterpane, with which 
sleepers in the East protect the head 
and face. Kebir means something 
woven, from kabar ‘‘to weave.” 
The indetinite article implies it was 
one of the articles of regular use, as 
a counterpane or veil woven of goat’s 
hair to cover the head and face 
while sleeping. 


Bones. The framework of the body ; 


so the breaking of them expresses 
overwhelming sorrow, which pros- 
trates body and mind (Isa. xxxviii. 
13). As the surgeon must sometimes 
break a bone to save a patient lame- 
ness for life, so God breaks that He 
may heal. Self will and self right- 
eousness must be broken, that we 
may run the way of God’s command- 
ments. When one has a “ broken 
and contrite heart,’ “the bones 
which God has broken rejoice” (Ps. 
li. 8,17). Not a bone of Jesus was 
broken, as antitype of the paschal 
lamb (Exod. xii. 46 ; John xix. 33,36). 


Book. ‘Eat. ..a roll of a book” 


(Ezek. ii. 8,9), meaning, Appropriate 
its contents in thy mind so entirely 
that it shall become part of thyself 


BOOTHS 
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BOTTLE 


(iii. 2). God’s messenger must first 
inwardly possess as his own and him- 
self digest the truth of God betore he 
can speak it 
effectually 

to others, to 
their believ- 
ing appro- 
priation o 

it (Rev. x. 
9). Jer. xv. 
16 is the in- 
spired  ex- 
planation of 
the phrase: 
“Thy words 
were found, and I did eat them, 
and Thy word was unto me the joy 
and rejoicing of my heart.” 


A seal secured books anciently, when 


‘ 


designed to be kept secret. A book 
was then a roll of paper, often 
written within and onthe back (Rev. 
v. 1), so as not to be wholly readable 
till the seal was broken. The frag- 
ments readable outside would excite 
curiosity and the desire to read the 
whole. Precisely the nature of God's 
roll of inspired Scripture, the suc- 
cessive parts being unfolded as God’s 
grand scheme of redemption deve- 
lops itself; the parts revealed whet- 
ting the desire for more and more, 
until the whole stands forth in its 
finally consummated perfection. Un- 
belief seals up to many (however 
learned) even whatis revealed. Docile, 
childlike receptivity is needed (Isa. 
xxix. 11; Matt. xii. 10-17, xi. 25). 
Prophecy in the O. T. was compara- 
tively a sealed volume till Jesus, 
who “alone is worthy,’ “ opened 
the seals’’ (Dan. xii. 4-9). John 
reveals what Daniel veils; therefore 
Daniel is told to “seal the book,”’ 
John “not to seal the book” (Rev. 
xxii. 10). Daniel’s book was sealed 
because referring to the then distant 
future ; John’s unsealed because the 
events foretold were immediately to 
begin their fulfilment. 

The book of the living ”’ (Ps. Ixix. 28); 
Phil. iv. 8, “the book of life.”’ All 
the Israelites who came up out of 
Egypt were entered in a muster roll 
of the living citizens, called “the 
writing of the house of Israel,”’ ‘‘ the 
book of life’”’ (Ezek. xiii. 9). Those 
who died were erased each year. An 
image of God’s book of predestina- 
tion to eternal life (Ps. cxxxix. 16, 
Ixxxvii. 6; Exod. xxxii. 382; Dan. xii. 
1; Luke x. 20; Phil. iv. 3; Rev. xiii. 
8, xvii. 8, xxi. 27). In man's point 
of view it has in it names of highly 
privileged professors who have but a 
name to live, but are dead spiritually, 
and therefore may be blotted out, as 
was Judas (Rev. iii. 5; Matt. xiii. 12, 
xxv. 29) ; but in God’s point of view 
it contains those only who are never 
blotted out, but elected finally to 
life (John x. 28,29; Acts xiii. 48; 
Rev. xx. 12, 15), “written among 
the living in (the heavenly) Jerusa- 
lem”’ (Isa. iv. 3). 


Booths. [See Succors, and Frast 


OF TABERNACLES. ] 


Booty. Within Canaan no captives 


were to be made; all that breathed 
were to be destroyed (Deut. xx. 14, 
16); but outside, if resistance were 
offered, the women and children were 
to be made captives, the men slain. 


Pictures and images, as temptations 
to idolatry, were to be destroyed 
(Num. xxxiii. 52). In the case of 
Amalek the very cattle Saul was 
commanded to destroy (1 Sam. xv. 2, 
3). So also in the case of Arad 
(Num. xxi. 1-3) and Jericho, where 
everything was put under the cherem 
or cwrse and became the Lord’s (Josh. 
vi. 19-21). Abraham devoted one 
tenth of the spoil of Sodom, rescued 
from Chedorlaomer, to Jehovah 
through Melchizedek. the king-priest 
(Gen. xiv. 19-24). David “made a 
statute and an ordinance for Israel 
unto this day” that the part of the 
army which guarded the families 
and baggage should share equally in 
the spoil with the troops actually en- 
gaged. The occasion of its enact- 
ment was upon the capture of im- 
mense spoil from Amalek, a part of it 
recovered property of Ziklag (1 Sam. 
xxx. 25, etc.). He also sent presents 
of the spoil to those of the elders of 
Judah who were his friends. Indeed by 
the law (Num. xxxi. 26-47) booty was 
to beshared equally betweenthearmy 
engaged and Israel ; only that of the 
former half only one 500th part was 
appropriated to the priests of God, 
of the latter one 50th to the Levites. 
The spoils dedicated by David and 
his chiefs to the temple were freewill 
offerings (2 Sam. vii. 11, 1 Chron. 
xxvi. 27). 


Borrow. In Exod. iii. 22, xii. 35, 36, 


not in the sense of taking on loan, 
which has given a handle for scoffers 
as if the Israelites borrowed what they 
did not return, and so purloined from 
the Egyptians. Saal means only to 
ask: the Israelites asked, and “the 
Egyptians MADE THEM. ASK,” 1.e. 
urged them to ask, so eager were they 
to get them away, through fear of the 
plagues, which Exod. xi. 8 contirms, 
also Ps. ev. 37, 38; they allowed 
them to ask (not “lent’’), t.e. re- 
ceived favourably their asking, jewels 
of silver, gold, and raiment, yea, 
even urged them to ask for more 
than the Israelites at firstasked. The 
Egyptians could not for a moment 
have expected the Israelites would 
return them ; for Jehovah’s demand, 
“Let My people go, that they may 
serve Me,’’ enforced by the rapidly 
successive plagues, must have con- 
vineed the Egyptians that Israel had 
before them some far more moment- 
ous movement than a three days’ 
march to a feast. The Egyptians’ 
gifts, though outwardly seeming to 
flow from their goodwill, if viewed 
more deeply were the result of Je- 
hovah’s constraining power, which 
made them just and generous in 
spite of themselves. As they had 
spoiled Israel by the bondservice 
unremunerated, so Israel, Jehovah’s 
host (Exod. xii. 41), marched forth 
“with an high hand” (xiv. 8), “ by 


strength of Jehovah’s hand” (xiii. | 


16), having “spoiled ”’ their spoilers, 
an earnest of the saints’ and Israel’s 
final victory over the world powers 
and the prince of this world (Zech. 
xiv. 14). In1 Sam. i. 28 the same 
Heb. verb ought not to be trans- 
lated ‘‘I lent him to the Lord .. « 
he shall be lent to the Lord,’’ but 
““T also (on my part in return for His 
favour) make him one asked of the 


Bosses. 


Bottle. 


Lord {and therefore returned to the 
Lord, see marg.]; ... be shall be 
as one asked of (and therefore re- 
turned to) the Lord.” 


Bosom. The nearest friend reclining 


on acouch ata feast lay in the bosom 
of his friend, as John ‘‘on Jesus’ 
bosom ”’ (xiii. 23) ; Lazarus in Abra- 
ham’s bosom, 7.e. figuratively forina 
high place at the heavenly banquet 
(Luke xvi. 23). It implies closest and 
secret intimacy (2 Sam. xii. 8): the 
Son in the bosom of the Father with 
whom He is One (John i. 18); the 
lambs carried in the bosom of the 
Good Shepherd (Isa. xl. 11). 
The projecting centre of a 
shield. Job xv. 26: “She (the rebel) 
runneth upon Him (God), even on 
(rather with) his neck (2.e. the rebel’s 
haughtily uplifted neck, Ps. Ixxv. 5); 
upon (rather with) the thick bosses 
of his (the rebel’s, not God’s) buck- 
lers.’” The rebel and his fellows, as 
it were, join shield to shield as a 
compact covering against the Al- 
mighty’s darts. What suicidal folly! 
for ‘‘ the shields of the earth belong 
unto God” (Ps. xlvii. 9). The in- 
vading godless Gog and Magog’s 
shields Israel shall ‘“‘set on fire”’ 
(Ezek. xxxix. 9). 
Of two kinds: (1) Of skin 
or leather, used for carrying water, 
wine, and milk. <A goatskin whole, 
the apertures at 
the feet and tail 
being bound up, 
and when filled 
tied at the neck. 
—_ They are tanned 
SSS BUTSLES. with acacia bark 
and left hairy at the outside. 
The Gibeonites’ bottles were rent, 
as they pretended, with their dis- 
tant journey (Josh. ix. 4, 13). New 
wines by fermenting would rend 
* old bottles’? of skin (Matt. ix. 17). 
It is therefure put in new goatskin 
bottles, and without a vent to work 
off the fermentation strains even 
them. So Elihu, the young friend of 
Job, after the older ones had failed 
to comfort him, compares himself, 
filled with the spirit which inspired 
him so as to be full of words seeking 
for utterance, to new bottles of 
wine: ‘my belly is as wine which 
hath no vent, it is ready to burst 
like new bottles’ (Job xxxii. 19). 
Hung in the smoke to dry, the skin 
bottles become parched and shrivel- 
led; whence the psalmist (exix. 83) 
says, ‘lam become like a bottle in 
the smoke.”’ Skins for wine are still 
used in Spain, called borrachas. 
(2) Bottles of glass or ‘‘ potters’ ”’ 
earthenware, easily ‘“‘dashed in 
pieces’’: a frequent image of sin- 
ners, God’s creatures (Rom. ix. 
21-23; 2 Tim. ii. 20, 21) dashed in 
pieces by God their Maker at His 
righteous pleasure when they do not 
answer His end, namely His glory 
(Jer. xiii. 12-14, xix. 1-10; Ps. 11. 9; 
Rev. ii. 27). The Egyptian monu- 
ments illustrate the pottery and glass 
work of that country fifteen hundred 
years B.c. The clouds pouriag down 
water are figuratively ‘the bottles 


.of heaven’’ (Job xxxviii. 37). ‘‘ Who 


can stay (rather, incline, so as to 
empty out and pour) the bottles of 
heaven?’’ the rain filled clouds. 


a 


F 
¢ 


Bow: rainbow. 


with Chaldean in- 


BOW 


“Put Thou my tears (as a precious 
treasure in Thy sight) into Thy 
bottle ’”’ (the repository of precious 
objects, sealed up anciently), so as 
to reserve them for a manifold re- 
compence of joy hereafter (Ps. exxvi. 


5, Isa. Ixi. 7). 

God, after the 
flood, took the rainbow, previously 
but a natural object of sight, shining 
beautifully in the sky, when the 
sun’s rays are refracted through 
falling rain at different angles and so 
produce different prismatic colours, 
and elevated it to spiritual siyni- 
jicancy, to be to Noah and the world 
the sign of His love and pledge of 
His sparing mercy, that He would 
no more destroy the earth with 
waters. The language in Genesis 
gives no reason for supposing the 
writer ignoraut of the natural cause 
of the rainbow, as if he made God 
then for the first time setting it in 
the sky. So nathan, “ give,’’ means 
appoint in Num. xiv. 4, 1 Sam. xii. 
18, 1 Kingsii. 35. It is the pledge of 
“the world’s covenant, not the 
‘church’s, a charter of natural bless- 
ings.” ‘‘ Set’? means simply, “I do 
appoint My bow in the cloud” 
(Gen. ix. 18-16). In Ezek. i. 28 and 
Rev. iv. 3 the rainbow round about 
the throne of Jehovah is the symbol 
of mercy to God’s children amidst 
coming judgments on the wicked. 
Though the Divine righteousness 
requires a deluge of wrath on the 
faithless, God’s faithfulness will only 
shine forth on the elect remnant the 
brighter for the tribulation thut 
necessarily precedes (comp. Isa. liv. 
8-10). The complete circle typities 
God’s perfection and eternity, not 
broken into a half, as the earthly 
rainbow. As the various prismatic 
colours unite to form one pure ray, 
so God’s varied providences combine 
in one harmonious whole. As the 
rainbow was reflected on the waters 
of the world’s ruin, and is seen only 
when a cloud is over the earth, so 
another deluge of fire shall precede 
the ‘‘ new heavens and earth’’ granted 
toredeemed man, as the earth after 
the flood was restored to Noah. The 
cloud was the token of God’s pre- 
sence in Isruel’s wilderness journey 
and in the holiest place of the tem- 
ple; and on mount Sinai at the 
giving of the law; and at the Lord’s 
ascension (Acts i. 9), and at His 
coming again (Rev. i. 7). The bow 
represents calin sunshine after the 
woild’s shipwreck through sin. Itis 
the emblem of God’s loving faithful- 
ness to His covenant with His people, 
and the pledge of sure hope to them. 


Bowels: including the heart, the seat 


of the affections and emotions. ‘‘ My 
bowels are troubled for him,”’’ viz. 
with tender yearnings of compas- 
sionate love (Jer. xxxi. 20, Isa, )xiii, 
15, Hos. xi. 8, Phil. ii. Ki 


- Bowls. Round and hollow. Baby- 


lonian bowls are to be seen in the 
British Museum, 


scriptions, probably 
designed ascharms ( 
against evil and 
sickness (comp. Jo- 
seph’s “ divinin 

eup,’”’ Gen. xliv. 5). The writing is 


BABYLONIAN BOWLS, 


Box. 


Bozez=shining. 


Bracelet. 
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of a Heb. type, and may have be- 
longed to the descendants of the 
Jewish captives in Babylon. 

Isa. xli. 19, lx. 13: rather the 
scherbin, a cedar remarkable for its 
small cones and upright branches; 
teasshur from ashar, to be upright. 
Some read this in Ezek. xxvii. 6, in- 
stead of ‘‘the Ashurites.” Maurer 
trans. : ‘‘they have made thy benches 
of ivory inlaid in the dauchter of 
cedars,” or the best boxwood. The 
box when not trimmed grows often 
25 feet high. The wood, hard and 
firm, so as to be the only European 
wood that sinks in water,is used now 
especially for inlaying and wood 
engraving, and takes a fine polish. 
The name of one 
of two “sharp rocks’”’ (Heb. “ tooth 
of the cliff’), on the N. side ‘‘ over 
against Michmash,”’ ‘‘ between the 
passages’’ whereby Jonathan entered 
the Philistines’ garrison (1 Sam. xiv. 
4, 5). 


Bozkath. A city of the shephelah or 


low land of Judah (Josh. xv. 3), 2 
Kings xxii. 1), to which Josiah’s 
grandmother belonged. 


Bozrah: froma root “ restrain,’ a 


sheepfold, LXX. version of Jer. xlix. 
22. Jobab is styled ‘* of B.” (Gen. 
xxxvi. 33) among the kings of Edom 
(1 Chron. i. 44), 1. Now El-busaireh, 
containing about 50 houses and a 
castle on a hill, in the mountain dis- 
trict S.E. of the Dead Sea, half way 
between Petra and the Dead Sea. 
Burckhardt saw goats in large num- 
bers there, just as Isaiah (xxxiv. 6) 
describes ; comp. lxiii. 1, Amos i. 12, 
Mice. ii. 12. 


2. Another B.in Moab, in “ the plain 


country,”’ 7 e. the high level downs E. 
of the Dead Sea (Jer. xlviii. 21, 24), 
enumerated among thecities of Moub. 
The B. of Ed.m on the mountains 
(xlix. 18) and Edom’s other cities 
are to be ‘‘ perpetual wastes”’ ; but 
the B. of Moab ‘‘in the plain” is to 
be restored ‘‘in the latter days” 
(Jer. xlviii. 47). Though not men- 
tioned elsewhere, this B. of Moab, 
where kings were ‘‘ sheepmasters”’ 
2 Kings iii. 4), would be a name 
meaning ‘‘ sheepfold’’) of probable 
occurrence. Others identify this B. 
with the Roman Bostra in Bashan, 
60 miles from Heshbon, containing 
magnificent remains ; Jeremiah’s in- 
eluding the cities ‘‘far and near ’ 
may favour this view; but ver. 21, 
‘‘in the plain,’’ seems to mark it 
among the other Moabite cities. 
[See ARMLET, which 
encircled the arm, as BRACELETS the 
wrist.] In Gen. xxxviii. 18, 25, in- 
stead of “bracelets” translate (pat- 
hib) “the ribband” or guard by 
which Judah’s signet was suspended 
to his neck. In Isa. iii. 19 wreathed 
chainwork bracelets are meant, as the 
root of sheerah implies. Bracelets 
of fine twisted gold are still common 
in Egypt. Men wore themas well as 
women. The Assyrian kings had “‘in 
the centre of theirs stars and ro- 
settes, probably inlaid with precious 
stones’? (Layard). In Exod. xxxv. 
22, for ‘ bracelets’”’ (chach) translate 
clasp or ring (lit. “ahook’’). The 
“bracelet on Saul’s arm,” i.e. armn- 
let, was one of the insignia of royalty 
found after his death (2 Sam. i. 10). 


Bramble (ata). 


Branch. 


Brass. 


BRASS 


Not our English 
trailing blackberries; but the Pali- 
urus rhamnus aculeatus, a lowly 
stunted tree with drooping jagged 
branches, from which project sharp 
stiff thorns, affording no shade, but 
only scratching those who touched 
it; fit emblem of the self import- 
ant, petty, but mischievous speaker 
(answering to Abimelech) m Jo- 
tham’s parable (Jud. ix. 8-20), the 
oldest fable extant. The ‘“ bramble 
bush ”’ (Luke vi. 44) is probably the 
same as Chiist’s thorn (Zizyphus 
spina Christi) supposed to be the 
kind of which Christ's crown of 
thorns was platted; a shrub about 
six feet high, producing an acid fruit 
as large as the sloe; the prickles 
grow in pairs, the one straight, the 
other curved back. The nebk of the 
Arabs, common everywhere, easily 
procurable, and pliable for platting, 
the leaves a deep green like the ivy; 
so suited to be a mock crown in 
imitation of the garlands or crowns 
with which emperors and generals 
used to be crowned. 

“The branch of Jeho- 
vah”’ (Isa. iv. 2), the sprout of Je- 
hovah, Messiah (Jer. xxiii. 5, xxxiii. 
15; Zech. iii. 8, vi. 12; Luke i. 78 
marg.). Fruit bearing, so as to “‘fill 
the face of the world with fruit” 
(Isa. xxvii. 6). He is at once a 
“branch”? and a ‘root’? (Isa. xi. 1, 
lili. 2). “The root and offspring 
(offshoot) of David” (Rev. xxii. 16), 
the Brother of man and the Source 
of manhood. Luke ii. 7 shows the 
depressed state of David’s royal line, 
represented by Joseph and Mary, at 
the time when Jesus was born ‘out 
of the stem of Jesse”’ (the stump 
cut close to the roots at that time) ; 
“a root out of a dry ground.” Per- 
fect purity and grace were wrapt up 
under the root’s seemingly unattract- 
ive scales. Sin had dried up the 
life of the humanity out of which He 
sprang. Degenerate human nature, 
even Judaism, could never have pro- 
duced Him. Though rooted in the 
dry ground of earth, He had a 
heavenly and self derived life. Be- 
lievers being such ‘‘as He is in this 
world” (1 John iv. 17) are also 
** branches’? in Him the living vine, 
yielding fruit instinctively, spon- 
taneously, naturally, their love cor- 
responding to His (John xv.), “the 
branch of My planting”’ (Isa. Ix. 21). 
“ Anabominable branch,’’ a useless 
sucker cut away by the husbandman ; 
else the tree’s branch on which a 
malefactor was hung, and which was 
buried with him. ‘They put the 
branch to their nose’”’ (Ezek. viii. 17), 
expressing insolent security ; they 
turn up their nose with scorn, or 
rather they held up a branch of 
tamarisk to their nose at daybreak, 
whilst singing hymns to the rising 
sun. 

With us a mixed metal, con- 
sisting of copper and zinc; but the 
brass of the Bible is one dug simple 
out of the earth (Deut. viii. 9, Jok 
xxviii. 2), probably copper. Bronze, 
a composition of copper and tin, ex- 
tensively known in ancient times, may 
in some passages be meant. In Deut. 
xxxiii. 25, “thy shoes shall be iron 
and brass,” itis implied Asher should 


BREAD 


have a mine abounding territory. 
Keil and Delitzsch translate, ‘“ iron 
and brass shall be thy castle’’ 
minal); Asher’s dwellings were to 
be impregnable as if of iron and 
brass. Copper was used earlier than 
iron, its ductility being its recom- 
mendation for general use. Tubal- 
‘cain is termed ‘‘the instructer of 
every artificer in brass and iron” 
{Gen. iv. 22). ‘‘Brass’’ is used in 
a good sense for strength (Ps. evii. 
16, Jer. i. 18). In a bad sense, for 
ampudent stubbornness (Isa. xlviii. 
4, Jer. vi. 28). For money, Matt. 
x. 9. In Lev. xxvi. 19, “I will make 
your heaven as iron, and your earth 
as brass,”’ i.e. hard, yielding no rain, 
and producing no fruit. ‘‘ Flesh of 
brass,” i.e. invulnerable (Job vi. 12). 
The thighs of brass in Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s image (Dan. ii. 82) represent 
the brazen armed Greeks. In Rev. 
i. 15,‘ His feet like unto fine brass,”’ 
rather, “‘ glowing brass, as if they had 
been made red hot in a furnace.” 
Bread. First undoubtedly mentioned 
in Gen. xviii. 6. The best being 
made of wheat; the inferior of barley, 
used by the poor, and in scarcity 
(John vi. 9,13; Rev. iv.6; 2 Kings 
iv. 38, 42). An ephah or “three 
measuves”’ was the amount of meal 
required for a single baking, answer- 
ing to the size of the oven (Matt. xiii. 
33). The mistress of the house and 
even a king’s daughter did not think 
baking beneath them (2 Sam. xiii. 8). 
Besides there were public bakers 
(Hos. vii. 4), and in Jerusalem a 
street tenanted by bakers (Jer. xxxvii. 
21); Nehemiah mentions “the tower 
of the furnaces,” 
or ovens (iii. 11, xii. 
38). Their loaf was Z 
thinner in shape & 
and crisper than 3s 
ours, wheuce 
comes the phrase, 
not cutting, but breaking bread 
(Matt. xiv. 19; Acts xx. 7, 11). 
Exod. xii. 34 implies the small size 
of their kneading troughs, for they 
were “bound up in their clothes 
(the outer garment, a large square 
cloth) upon their shoulders.’’ As 
bread was made in thin cakes it soon 
became dry, as the Gibeonites alleged 
as to their bread (Josh. ix. 12), and 
so fresh bread was usually baked 
every day, which usage gives point 
to ‘‘give us day by day our daily 
bread’’ (Luke xi. 3). When the 
kneading was completed leaven was 
added; but when time was short 
unleavened cakes were hastily baked, 
as is the present Bedouin usage; 
termed in Hxod. xii. 8-20 matztzoth, 
4.e. pure loaves, having no leaven, 
which ferments the dough and so 
produces corruption, and is therefore 
symbol of mortal corruption (1 Cor. 
y. 8); therefore excluded from the 
passover, as also to commemorate the 
haste of Israel’s departure. Leaven 
was similarly excluded from sacrifices 
(Lev. ii. 11). 

The leavened dough was sometimes 
exposed to a moderate heat all night 
whilst the baker slept: Hos. vii. 4-6; 
‘fas an oven heated by the baker 
who ceaseth from raising (rather, 
heating) after he hath kneaded the 
dough, until it be leavened ; for they 
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have made ready their heart like an 
oven, whiles they liein wait . . . their 
baker sleepeth all the night; in the 
morning it burneth as a flaming fire.” 
Their heart was like an oven first 
heated by Satan, then left to burn 
with the pent up fire of their corrupt 
passions. Like the baker sleeping at 
night, Satan rests secure that at the 
first opportunity the hidden fires will 
break forth, ready to execute what- 
ever evil he suggests. The bread 
was divided into round cakes, or 
“loaves,” three of which sufficed for 
one person’s meal (Luke xi. 5). 
‘* Bread of affliction’ or “‘ adversity” 
would be a quantity less than this 
(1 Kings xxii. 27, Isa. xxx. 20). Oil 
was sometimes mixed with the flour. 
There were also cakes of finer flour, 
called “‘ heart cakes’’ (as our 
dial’? is derived from cor, ‘‘the 
heart’’), a heart strengthening 
pastry (2 Sam. xiii. 8-10 marg.), a 
pancake, possibly with stimulant 
seeds in it, quickly made; such as 
Tamar prepared and shook out (not 
“poured’’ as a liquid) from the pan, 
for Amnon. The loaves used to be 
taken to the oven ina basket upon 
the head (Gen. xl. 16), which exactly 
accords with Egyptian usage, men 
carrying burdens on their heads, 
women on their shoulders. The 
variety of Egyptian confectionery is 
evident from the monuments still ex- 
tant. The ‘‘white baskets’’ may 
mean “ baskets of white bread.’”’ The 
oven of each house was a stone or 
metal jar, heated inwardly, often with 
dried “ grass”’ (illustrating Matt. vi. 
30). When the fire burned down the 
cakes were applied inwardly or out- 
wardly. Cakes were sometimes baked 
on heated stones, or between layers 
of dung, the slow burning of which 
adapts it for baking (Hzek. iv. 15). 
They needed to be turned in baking, 
like Scotch oatcakes. Hos. vii. 8, 
“Ephraim is a cake not turned”’: 
burnt: on one side, unbaked on the 
other, the fire spoiling, not penetrat- 
ing it; so religious professors, out- 
wardly warm, inwardly cold; on one 
side overdone, on the other not 
vitally influenced at all; Jehus pro- 
fessing great ‘‘zeal for the Lord,” 
really zealous for themselves. 


Brick. The earliest were those used 


in building Babel, of clay burned in 
the fire. Gen. xi. 3, ‘‘Let us make 
brick, and burn them throughly 
(marg. burn them to a burning). 
And they had brick for stone, and 
slime had they for mortar.” So 
Herodotus states that in building 
Babylon’s walls the clay dug out of 
the ditch was made into bricks, being 
burnt in kilns. The bricks were 
cemented with hot bitumen(asphalte), 
and at every thirtieth row reeds were 
stuffed in. The materials were ready 
to their hands, clay and bitumen 
bubbling up from the ground. But 
in Assyria and Egypt the bricks are 
sundried, not fireburnt, though in 
Jer. xliii. 9 a brickkiln is mentioned 
in Egypt. The Babylonian are larger 
than English bricks, being about 13 
in. square, and 3} in. thick; more 
like our tiles, and often enamelled 
with patterns (comp. Hzek. iv. 1); 
such have been found at Nimrud. 
The Babylonians used to record astro- 


Bridge. 


Bridle. 


BRIDLE 


nomical observations on tiles. Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s buildings superseded 
those of his predecessors ; hence most 
of the Babylonian bricks bear his 
name in cuneiform character. The 
Egyptian are from 15 to 20 in. long, 
7 wide, 5 thick. Those of clay from 
the torrent beds near the desert need 
no straw, and are as solid now as 
when put up m the reigns of the 
Egyptian kings before the exodus. 
Those made of Nile mud need straw 
to prevent cracking; and frequently 
a layer of reeds at intervals acted as 
binders. In the paintings on the 
tomb of Rekshara, an officer of 
Thothmes ITI. (1400 .c.), captives, 
distinguished from the natives by 
colour, are represented as forced by 


BRICK MAKING. 


taskmasters to make brick ; the latter 
armed with sticks are receiving 
“the tale of bricks.” This may be 
a picture of the Israelites in their 
Egyptian bondage; at least it strik- 
ingly illustrates it. 


In Assyria artificial mounds, encased 


with limestone blocks, raised the 
superstructure 30 or 40 feet above 
the level of the plain. The walls of 
crude brick were cased with gypsum 
slabs to the height of 10 feet; kiln- 
burned bricks cased the crude bricks 
from the slabs to the top of the wall. 
The brickkiln is mentioned in David’s 
time as in use in Israel (2 Sam. xii. 
31); they in Isaiah’s time (Ixv. 3) 
substituted altars of brick forthe un- 
hewn stone which God commanded. 

The only hint of bridges in 
Scripture is the proper name Geshur, 
in Bashan, N.E. of thesea of Galilee. 
The Israelites forded their rivers, but 
had no bridges to cross over them. 
A bridge of planks on stone piers 
was constructed by Nitocris, 600 B.c., 
to connect the parts of Babylon to- 
gether (Jer. li. 81, 32; 1. 38). The 
arch was known in Egypt 15 centuries 
B.c., yet. the Romans were the first 
to construct arched bridges. Remains 
of their bridges over the Jordan and 
the Syrian rivers, notably at Beyrtit, 
still exist. The most remarkable one 
is Jacob’s Bridge over the upper Jor- 
dan near lake Hooleh. 

Isa. xxxvii. 29; ‘‘I will put 
My hook ‘in thy nose and My bridle 
in thy lips,’’ is illustrated in the 
Assyrian monuments, which repre- 
sent captives with bridles attached to 
rings inserted in their under lip, and 
held in the hand of the king; some 
of the captives with short beards, 
tasselled caps, long tunics, and hosen 
or boots (Dan. iii. 21), seem in physi- 
ognomy Jews, or Israelites of the ten 
tribes. The king in one representation 
is thrusting out the captive’s eye with 


Brier. 


Brigandine. Jer. 


Brother. 


BRIER 


a spear, as Zedekiah was treated by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 
Jud. viii. 7, 16: ‘ Gideon 
said, I will tear your flesh with the 
thorns of the wilderness and with 
briers.’’ Gesenius for “‘ briers’’ trans- 
lates ‘‘ with threshing machines with 
stones or flints underneath,’ bar- 
quan being iron pyrites. But the 
A.V. is supported by the old ver- 
sions; prickly plants such as grow 
on strong ground. In Ezek. ii. 6 
Gesenius translates as marg. “‘ re- 
bels’’; ‘though rebellious men like 
thorns be with thee.”’ But “ briers”’ 
answers better to ‘thorns’? which 
foliows: savabim from saraph, ‘‘ to 
sting.’’ The wicked are often so 
called (2 Sam. xxiii. 6, S. of Sol. 
ii. 2). In Isa. lv. 13 “instead of the 
brier (sirpad) shall come up the 
myrtle tree.’ The sirpad, from 
saraph ‘‘to sting,” and saphad “to 
prick,” is the nettle. 

xlvi. 4, lv. 3: 


sirion, a coatof mail, or scalearmour, 
worn by the light troops called 
brigands. 


Brimstone: gaphrith, akin to go- 


her wood, and so expressing any 
inflammable substance, as sulphwr, 
which burns witha suffocating smell. 
It is a mineral found in quantities on 
the shores of the Dead Sea. It was 
the instrument used in destroying 
Sodom and Gomorrah, the adjoining 
cities of the plain (Gen. xix. 24), for 
Divine miracle does not supersede 
the use of God’s existing natural 
agents, but moves in connection with 
them. An image of every visitation 
of God’s vengeance on the ungodly, 
especially of the final one (Deut. 
xxix. 23; Job xviii. 15; Ps. xi. 6; 
Isa. xxxiv. 9; Ezek. xxxviii. 22; Rev. 
xix. 20, xx. 10, xxi. 8). 


Brook: aphiqu. A torrent sweeping 


through a mountain gorge, in the 
poetical books alone. Yeor, the Nile 


‘canals, Isa. xix. 6-8, xxiii. 8, 10, but 


general in Dan. xii. 5-7. Mical, a 
rivulet (2 Sam. xvii. 20). Nachal, 
the torrent bed, and the torrent it- 
self (Num. xxi. 12, 1 Kings xvii. 8) ; 
the Arabic wady; Indian nullah; 
Greek chetmarrhous. 

Includes, besides sons of 
the same parents, cousins and near 
relatives, as a nephew (Gen. xiii. 8, 
xiv. 16; Deut. xxv. 5,6 marg.). One 
of the same tribe (2 Sam. :ix. 12). 
Of the same or a kindred people 
(Exod. ii. 11, Num. xx. 14), A 
friend (Job vi. 15). A fellow man 
(Lev. xix. 17). “A brother to (i.e. a 
fellow on a level with) the dragons”’ 
or “‘jackals’’ (Job xxx. 29). 


As the outer pagan world knew be- 


lievers by the name “ Christian,’’ so 
they knew one another by the name 
“ brethren’’ (Acts xi. 26, xxvi. 28; 
1 Pet. iv. 16: comp. Matt. xxv. 40, 
Acts xi. 29). The Jews distinguished 
a “ brother’’ as an Israelite by birth, 
anda ‘‘neighbour”’ a proselyte, and 
allowed neither title to the Gentiles. 
But Christ applied ‘ brother”’ to all 
Christians, and ‘ neighbour”’ to all 
—s world (1 Cor. v. 11; Luke x, 29, 
0). 


- The arguments for the “brethren” of 


Jesus (James, Joses, Simon, and 
Judas) mentioned in Matt. xiii. 56 


being literally His brothers, born of 


Bukki. 
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Joseph and Mary, are: (1) their names 
are always connected with Mary, 
“ His brethren ”’ is the phrase found 
nine times in the Gospels, once in 
Acts (i. 14); (2) nothing is said to 
imply that the phrase is not to be 
taken literally. But: (1) “My bre- 
thren”’ is found in the wide sense 
(Matt. xxviii. 10, John xx. 17). (2) 
If Joseph had been their father, they 
would have been some one time at 
least designated in the usual mode 
“‘sons of Joseph.” The statement 
that His ‘‘ brethren did not believe in 
Him” (John vii. 5) may refer to His 
near relations generally, excepting 
the two apostles James (who 1s ex- 
pressly called ‘‘ the Lord’s brother,” 
Gal. i. 19) and Jude (Jude 1). In 
Acts i. 14 His “brethren,” as distinct 
from the apostles, may refer to 
Simon and Joses and other near 
relatives. It is not likely there would 
be two pairs of brothers named alike, 
of such eminence; James and Jude 
His brethren are, most probably, the 
writers of the epistles. (8) It is 
expressly stated that Mary, wife of 
Cleophas and sister of the Virgin 
Mary (John xix. 25), had sons, of 
whom James and Joses are named 
(Matt. xxvii. 56, Mark xv. 40). How 
unlikely that two mothers of the same 
name, Mary the Virgin and her sis- 
ter, should have sons also bearing 
the same names. (4) Ifthe Virgin 
had had sons of her own, Jesus would 
not ‘have given her in charge to John 
(xix. 26), who was not a relative. (5) 
It is a fitting thing that in Jesus the 
line of David should have its final 
consummation. The naming of Jesus’ 
brethren with His virgin mother so 
often may be because Jesus and she 
took up their abode at the home of 
Mary, the Virgin’s sister, after Jo- 
seph’s death ; for that he soon died 
appears from his name being never 
mentioned after Luke ii. Hence the 
cousins would grow up as brothers. 
The very difficulty implies the absence 
of collusion or mythical origin in the 
ospel narrative. “ Firstborn son’ 
Matt. i. 25) does not imply that any 
sons were born of the Virgin after- 
wards, but that none were born before 
Him. Exod. xiii. 2 defines “ the 
firstborn’”’ ‘‘ whatsoever openeth the 
womb ”’: whether other children fol- 
lowed ornot. “ Knew her not until”’ 
does not necessarily imply he even 
then knew her; comp. Gen. xxviii. 
15, “I will not leave thee until I 
have done,’ not meaning He would 
leave Jacob even then. The main 
truth asserted is the virginity of 
Mary up to Jesus’ birth. What was 
afterwards is not clearly revealed, 
being of less consequence to us. 
1. Abishua’s son; father of 
Uzzi; fifth in the highpriestly line 
through Eleazar from Aaron (1 
Chron. vi. 5, 51). Abishua seems to 
have had the highpriesthood; but 
B. not so, the office having passed to 
the house of Ithamar, until Zadok, 
of the family of Eleazar, was made 
highpriest in David’s reign. 2. Son 
of Jogli, and prince of Dan, one of 
the ten chosen to divide Canaan 
among the tribes (Num. xxxiv. 22). 


Bukkiah (1 Chron. xxv. 4,13). Leader 


of the sixth course of musicians in 
the temple service ; ‘‘of the sons of 


Bunah. 
Bunni. 1. Neh. ix. 4,x.15. 2. Neh. 


Burial. 


BURIAL 


Heman, the king’s seer in the words 
of God.” 


Bull. Used as synonymous with ox 


in the A.V. Baquar is the Heb. 
for horned cattle fit for the plough. 
Tor is one head of horned cattle, 
akin to our steer. ’Eegel, a calf, 
properly of the first year; espe- 
cially one offered in sacrifice. Hos. 
xiv. 2: ‘so shall we render the 
calves of our lips ;”’ instead of sacri- 
tices of calves, which we cannot offer 
to Thee in exile, we present the 
praises of our lips. The exile, by its 
enforced cessation of sacrifices during 
Israel’s separation from the temple, 
the only lawful place of offering 
them, prepared the people for the 
superseding of all sacrifices by the 
one great antitypical sacrifice; 
henceforth “the sacritice of praise 
continually, the fruit of our lips,”’ is 
what God requires (Heb. xiii. 15). 
The abrim express “ strong bulls” 
(Ps. xxii. 12, 1.18, Ixviii. 30). Caesar 
describes wild bulls of the Hercynian 
forest, strong and swift, almost as 
large as elephants, and savage. The 
Assylian remains depict similarly 
the wild urus. The ancient forest 
round London was infested with 
them. The wild bull (toh) in Isa. 
li. 20, “thy sons lie at the head of 
all the streets as a wild bull ina net,” 
seems to be of the antelope kind, 
Antilope bubalis, the ‘‘ wild ox” of 
the Arabs ; often depicted in Egyptian 
remains as chased not for slaughter, 
but for capture, it being easily do- 
mesticated. 


Bulrush. Agmon, from agam, a 


marsh. “The head or tail, branch 
or rush,” i.e. high or low; the 
lofty palm branch, or the humble 
reed (Isa. ix. 14, 15; xix. 15). It 
used to be platted into rope; Job 
xli. 2,‘ canst thou put an hook (rather 
a rope of rushes) into his nose?” 
Moses’ ark was woven of it (gomeh): 
Exod. ii. 8, Isa. xviii. 2. ‘“ Vessels 
of bulrushes,” light canoes of papy- 
rus of the Nile, daubed over with 
pitch; derived from gamah, ‘to 
absorb.”’ The Egyptians used it for 
making also garments, shoes, and 
baskets. In Exod. ii. 8, Isa. xviii. 2, 
it means the papyrus of which the 
Egyptians made light boats for the 
Nile; the same Heb. (gomeh) is trans. 
rush (Job viii. 11, Isa. xxxv.7). The 
Egyptian kam is akin. This papy- 
rus is no longer found below Nubia. 
It is a strong bamboo-like rush, as 
thick as a finger, three cornered, 
from 10 to 15 feet high. It is repre- 
sented on the tomb of Tei, of the 
sixth dynasty, and other oldest 
Egyptian monuments. 

1 Chron. ii. 25. 


xi.15. 3. The alleged Jewish name 
of Nicodemus (John iii. 1). 

The Jews entombed if pos- 
sible, or else interred, their dead ; the 
rabbins alleging as a reason ‘‘ Dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return’ (Gen. iii. 19). Even enemies 
received burial (1 Kings xi. 15). The 
law ordained the same treatment of 
the malefactor (Deut. xxi. 23). No- 
thing but extreme profanity on the 
part of the deceased during life war 
deemed a warrant for disturbing their 
remains (2 Kings xxiii. 16, 17; Jer. 
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viii. 1, 2). A cave was the usual 
tomb, as Palestine abounds in caves. 
The funera} retes were much less 
elaborate than those of the Egyptians. 
Jacoh and Joseph dying in Hgypt 
were embalmed; the Egyptians, 
through lack of a better hope, en- 
deavouring to avert or delay corrup- 
tion. Kings and prophets alone were 
buried within the walls of towns. A 
strong famiy feeling led the Israelites 
to desire burial in the same tomb as 
their forefathers. So Jacob (Gen. 
xlix. 29-32). The burial place of 
Sarah, Abraham, Isaac, Rebekah, 
Leah, and Jacob, in the field of 
Machpelah (Gen. xxiii.), bought by 
Abraham from Ephron the Hittite, 
and the tield bought by Jacob from 
Shechem’s father, Hamor, where 
Joseph’s bones were buried (Josh. 
xxiv. 32), were the only fixed posses- 
sions the patriarchs had in Canaan, 
aud the sole purchases they made 
there. They felt their bodies be- 
longed to the Lord. To be excluded 
from the family burying place, as 
Uzziah and Manasseh were, was 
deemed an indignity. 2 Chron. xxvi. 
23, xxxili. 20; comp. 1 Kings xiii. 
22, 31, which shows it wasa mark 
of great respect to one not of one’s 
family to desire burial with him 
(comp. Ruth i. 17). The greatest 
indignity was to be denied burial (2 
Kings ix. 10; Isa. xiv. 20; Jer. xxii. 
18, 19; 2 Sam. xxi. 12-14). David’s 
magnanimity appears in his care to re- 
store his enemy Soul's remains to the 
paternaltomb. To givea placein one’s 
own sepulchre was a special honour; 
as the children of Heth offered Abra- 
ham, and as Jehoiada was buried 
among the kings (Gen. xxiii. 6, 2 
Chron. xxiv. 16). So Joseph of Ari- 
mathea could not have donea greater 
honour to our crucified Lord’s body 
than giving it a place in his own new 
tomh, fulfilling the prophecy Isa. 
liii. 9 (John xix. 31-42). A common 
tomb for all the kindred, with gal- 
leries, is not uncommon in the 
Kast. 

Burning was only practised in peculiar 
circumstances, as inthe case of Saul’s 
and his sons’ mutilated headless 
bodies, where regular burial was im- 
possible and there was a possibility 
of the Philistines coming and muti- 
lating them still more. However, 
the bones were not burned but buried 
(Ll Sam. xxxi. 11-13). Also in a 
plague, to prevent contagion (Amos 
vi. 9,10). Costly spices were wrap- 
ped up in the linen swathes round 
the corpse, and also were burnt at 
the funeral (2 Chron. xvi. 14); so 
Nicodemus honoured Jesus with 100 
pounds weight of “‘ myrrh and aloes.”’ 
The rapidity of decomposition in the 
hot East. and the legal uncleanness of 
association with a dead body, caused 
immediate interment ; as in the case 
of Ananias and Sapphira (Acts v., 
Num. xix. 11-14). ired mourners 
with shrill pipes increased the sound 
of wailings for the dead (Matt. ix. 28, 
Jer. ix. 17, 2 Chron. xxxv. 25). The 
body without any coffin was carried 
to burial on a bier (Luke vii. 12). A 
napkin was bound round the head, 
and linen bandages wound round the 
body (John xi. 44, xix. 40). The 
whole of the preparations are in- 


cluded in the Gr. word entaphiasmos 
which Jesus uses (Mark xiv. 8). After 
burial the funeral feast followed (Jer. 
xvi. 6-8). Ezek. xxiv. 17, ‘‘ Eat not 
the bread of men,” 7.e. the bread or 
viands, as well as “the cup of con- 
solation,’ which men usually bring 
mourners in token of sympathy. The 
law (Lev. xix. 28) forbad cuttings in 
the flesh for the dead, usual among 
the heathen. Families often reduced 
their means by lavish expenditure in 
gifts at funerals, to which there may 
be reference in Deut. xxvi. 14. By 
the law also nothing ought to be car- 
ried into a mourning house (as being 
unclean) of that which was sanctified, 
as for instance tithes. 


Samuel was buried in his own house at 


Ramah; and the sepulchres of Ju- 
dah’s kings were in the city of David 
(2 Chron. xvi. 14). Fine ranges of 
tombs, said to be of the kings, judges, 
and prophets, still remain near Jeru- 
salem; but these, many think, are 
the tomb of Helena, the widow of the 
king of Adiabene, who settled at 
Jerusalem and relieved poor Jews in 
the famine foretold by Agabus under 
Claudius Casar. The ‘‘ graves of the 
children of the people” were and are in 
the valley of Kedron or Jehoshaphat 
(2 Kings xxiii. 6); and on the graves of 
them that had sacrificed to thé idols 
and groves Josiah strawed the dust of 
their idols (2 Chron. xxxiy. 4): “the 
graves of the common people”’ out- 
side the city (Jer. xxvi. 23). Tophet, 
the valley E. of the city, was once 
the haunt of Moloch worship, but 
was doomed to detilement by burials 
there (Jer. vii. 32, xix. 11). ‘‘The 
potters’ field,’ with its holes dug out 
for clay, afforded graves ready made 
“td bury strangers in.’’ Tombs were 
often cut out of the living rock. 


One of the kings’ tombs near Jerusalem 


has a large circular stone set on its 
edge. A deep recess is cut in the 
solid rock at the left of the door, 
into which the stone might be rolled 
aside, when the tomb was opened; 
when closed, the stone would be 
rolled back to its proper place. The 
disk is large enough, not only to 
cover the entrance, but also to fit 
into another recess at the right of the 
door, and thus completely shut it in. 
There isan incline to its proper place, 
so that to roll - 

it back is much 
harder than to 
roll it into it. 
The women go- 
ing to Jesus’ 
tomb might well 
say, ‘‘Who shall roll us away the stone 
from the door of the sepulchre ?” 
(Mark xvi. 3.) Mary stooped to look 
in, because the door was low; the 
angel sat on the stone rolled aside 
into its recess, as the women drew 
near (Matt. xxviii. 2, John xx. 11; 
comp. Isa. xxii. 16, Luke xxiii. 53). 


ROCK TOMB, 


Demoniacs and outcasts would haunt 


such tombs for shelter, when open 
(Isa. lx. 4, Mark v. 5). Sepulchres 
used to be whitened, after the rains, 
before the passover, each year, to 
guard against any detiling himself by 
touching them. This explains Jesus’ 
comparison of hypocrites to ‘“ whited 
sepulchres’’ (Matt. xxiii. 27). To 
repair the prophets’ tombs was re- 


a 


Burnt offering. 


Bush. 


BUTTER 


garded as an act of great piety (ver. 
29). 

?olah, “what as- 
cends”’ insmoke to God, being wholly 
consumed to ashes. Also kalal, ‘per- 
fect.” Part of every offering was 
burnt in the sacred fire, the symbol of 
God’s presence; but this was wholly 
burnt, as a “ whole burnt offering.” 
In Gen. viii. 20 is the first mention 
of it. Throughout Genesis it isseem- 
ingly the only sacrifice (xv. 9, 17; 
xxii. 2, 7, 8,18). Itwas the highest 
of gifts to God (eucharistic, pras- 
phorai, “ offerings,” Heb. minchah), 
representing entire, unreserved dedi- 
cation of the offerer, body, soul, 
spirit, will, to God (Ps. xl. 8,9; Heb. 
x. 5,6). The other kind of “ saci- 
jices,” viz. propitiatory (thusiai) and 
sin offerings, are distinct (Heb. x. 8, 
9; comp. Exod. x. 25, 1 Sam. xv. 22). 
Other ‘‘gifts’? to God were of a 
lower kind, only a part being given; 
as the meat (not flesh, but flour, ete.) 
offering, which was unbloody, and 
the peace offering, a thank offering 
a ings ii. 15, viii. 64; Ps. li. 17, 
19 


The most perfect surrender of human 


will to God’s is that of Jesus in the 
temptation, and agony, and on Cal- 
vary ; the antitype to the whole burnt 
offering (Heb. v. 1-8). This could 
only be offered by one free from sin ; 
therefore the sin offering always came 
first (Exod. xxix. 86-88 ; Lev. viii. 14, 
18, ix. 8, 12, xvi. 8, 5). So, only 
when we are first reconciled by 
Christ’s atonement for our sin to 
God, can we “‘ present our bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God”? (Rom. xii. 1). A “meat 
offering” (flour and oil, fruits of the 
earth) accompanied the burnt offer- 
ing; for when men dedicated them- 
selves wholly to God they also dedi- 
cated the earthly gifts which He had 
given them (Lev. ix. 16,17). It was 
to be brought of the offerer’s own 
free will, and slain by himself, after 
he had laid his hands on its head, to 
mark it as his representative; a 
young bullock, or he goat, ora turtle 
dove, or pigeon (if the person was 
poor), not to be divided in offering 
it. The skin alone was reserved. 
There was a daily burnt offering, a 
lamb of the first year, every morning 
and evening (Exod. xxix. 38-42); that 
for the sabbath double the daily one ; 
the offering at the new moon of the 
three great feasts, passover, pente- 
cust, and tabernacles; also on the 
great day of atonement and the feast 
of trumpets; private burnt offer- 
ings at the consecration of a priest, 
etc., ete. (Exod. xxix. 15.) They 
were offered in vast numbers at Solo- 
mon’s dedication of the temple; but 
ordinarily were restricted in extent 
by God, to preclude the idea of man’s 
buying His favour by costly_gifts. 
Jephthah’s vow was without Divine 
warrant, and due to the half heathen- 
ism of his early life (Jud. xi. 4). 
Exod. iii. 2: lit. “out of the 
midst of the bush,’ viz., that bush of 
which Moses often spoke to Israel, 
“the thorny acacia,’’ a pure Egyptian 
term, sen’eh, Coptic sheno. 


Butter: cheme’ah, from an Arabic 


root meaning “ coagulated.” Curd- 
led milk, curds, butter, and cheese 


BUZ 


(Jud. v. 25, 2 Sam. xvii. 29). But 
the butter in the East is more fluid 
and less solid than ours. The milk is 
putina whole goatskin bag, sewed up, 
and hung on a frame so as to swing 
to and fro. The fluidity explains Job 
xx. 17, “ brooks of honey and but- 
ter’; xxix. 6, “‘I washed my steps 
with butter.’”’ ITsa, vii. 15, 22, “ but- 
ter and honey shall he eat’ : besides 
these being the usual food for child- 
ren, and so in the case of the pro- 
ne child typifying the reality of 

brist’s humanity, which stooped to 
the ordinary food of infants, a state 
of distress over the land is implied, 
when through the invaders milk and 
honey, things produced spontaneous- 
ly, should be theonly abundant food. 
In Ps. lv. 21 the present reading is 
properly “smooth are the butter- 
masses (i.e. sweetnesses) of his 
mouth.”’ The Chaldee version trans. 
asA.V. Gesenius explains Prov. xxx. 
33, ‘the pressure (not ‘churning’) 
of milk bringeth forth cheese.’’ 
Buz~=contempt. 1. Second son of 
Milcahand Nahor, Abraham’s brother 
(Gen. xxii. 21). Kemuel- was the 
father of Aram, i.e. Syria. Elihu 
(Job xxxii. 2) is called ‘the son of 
Barachal the Buzite, of the kindred 
of Ram”’ (i.e. Aram) ; he therefore 
probably was descended from Buz. 
The family settled in Arabia Deserta, 
for Jeremiah (xxv. 23), in denouncing 
judgments againt Buz, associates the 
tribe with Tema and Dedan. 2. The 
name also occurs in Gad’s genealogy 
(1 Chron. v. 14). 


C 


Cabbon (Josh. xv. 40). A town in 
the shephelah (low hilly region) of 
Judah. 
Cabul. On the boundary of Asher 
(Josh. xix. 27). Solomon gave to 
Hiram a district containing 20 cities, 
Cabul included. Not liking the dis- 
trict, Hiram said, ‘‘ What kind of 
cities are these?’’ and called the 
whole from the one city Cabul, which 
in Phenician means displeasing (1 
Kings ix. 13). From 2 Chron. viii. 2 
it seems that Hiram restored the 20) 
cities. The district was ‘‘ Galilee of 
the Gentiles’’ (Isa. ix. 1), i.e. the 
N. part of Galilee, only in ;:art occu- 
pied by Israel, more completely so 
after Hirai restored the cities. Tig- 
lath Pileser carried the inhabitants 
captive to Assyria (2 Kings xv. 29). 
The cities were occupied chiefly by 
Canaanite heathens (2 Sam. xxiv. 7), 
and were in a bad condition. Gese- 
nius explains C. ‘the pawned land.” 
Solomon borrowed sixscore talents 
of gold from Hiram for his extensive 
buildings, and gave the 20 cities as 
an equivalent. But on Hiram ex- 
ressing dissatisfaction with them, 
e took them back, and doubtless in 
course of time repaid the gold. 
Ceesar. The common title of the 
successive Roman emperors, taken 
from Julius Cesar. In the N.T. Au- 
gustus in Luke ii. 1, Tiberius in Luke 
ili. 1, Claudius in Acts xi. 28, Nero 
in Acts xxv. 11, ete. Roman citizens 
as Paul had the right of “‘appeal to 
C.,” and in criminal cases were sent 
for judgment to Rome, where was the 


2. Ceesarea Philippi. 
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emperor's court (Phil. iv. 22, comp. 
i. 13); Nero is the emperor meant. 
John’s exile to Patmos (Rev. i. 9) 
was probably in Domitian’s reign. 
The current 
coin bore C.’s 
image, the ar- 
gument which 
Jesus used to 
show OC. could COLN OF AUGUSTUS CASAR, 
claim tribute (Matt. xxii. 17, etc.). 
Though did not call himself 
‘king,’ the Jews did (John xix. 
15), in which respect Josephus (B. J. 
v. 2, § 2) confirms the gospel unde- 
signedly. 


Ceesarea. 1. Namedalso Sebaste (i.e. 


of Augustus, in whose honour Herod 
the Great built it in ten years with a 
lavish expenditure, so that Tacitus 
calls it “ the head of Judzea’’). Also 
Stratonis, from Strato’s tower, and 
Palestine, and Maritime. The resi- 
dence of Philip the deacon and his 
four prophesying daughters (Acts 
vill. 40; xxi. 8,16). Also the scene 
of the Gentile centurion Cornelius’ 
conversion (x.; xi.11). HerodAgrippa 
I. died there (xii. 19-23). Paul sailed 
thence to Tarsus (ix. 30) ; and arrived 
there from his second missionary 
journey (xviii. 22), also from his third 
(xxi. 8); and was a prisoner there for 
two years: before his voyage to Italy 
(xxiv. 27; xxv. 1,4,6,18). It was on 
the high road between Tyre and 
Egypt; a little more than a day’s 
journey from Joppa on the S. (x. 24), 
less than a day from Ptolemais on 
the N. (xxi.8.) About 70 miles from 
Jerusalem, from which the soldiers 
brought Paul in two days (xxiii. 31, 
32) by way of Antipatris. It had a 
harbour 300 yards across, and vast 
breakwater, (the mole still remains,) 
and a temple with colossal statues 
sacred to Cesarand to Rome. Joppa 
and Dora had been previously the only 
harbours of Palestine. It was the 
Koman procurators’ (Felix, Festus, 
etc.) official residence; the Herodian 
kings also kept court there. The 
military head quarters of the province 
were fixed there. Gentiles out- 
numbered Jews in it; and in the 
synagogue accordingly the O. T. was 
read in Greek. An outbreak between 
Jews and Greeks was one of the first 
movements in the great Jewish war. 
Vespasian was declared emperor 
there; he made it a Roman colony, 
with the Italian rights. It was. the 
home of Eusebius, the scene of some 
of Origen’s labours, and the birth- 
plaze of Procopius. Now a desolate 
ruin, called Kaisariyeh; S. of the 
medigval town is the great earthwork 
with its surrounding ditch, and a 
stone theatre within, which Josephus 
alludes to as an amphitheatre. 

Anciently 
Paneas or Panium (from the sylvan 
god Pan, whose worship seemed 
appropriate to the verdant situation, 
with groves of olives and Hermon’s 
lovely slopes near); the modern 
Banias. At the eastern of the two 
sources of the Jordan, the other 
being at Tel-el-Kadi (Dan or Laish, 
the most northerly city of Israel). 
The streams which flow from beneath 
a limestone rock unite in one stream 
near C.P. There was a deep cavity 
full of still water there. Identified 


Caiaphas, 


CAIAPHAS 


with the Baat Gan [see} of O. T. 
Herod erected hereatemple of white 
marble to Augustus. Herod’s son 
Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis, en- 
larged and called it from himself, as 
well as Cesar, C. P. Agrippa II. 
called it Neronias ; but the old name 
prevailed. It was the seat of a Greek 
and a Latin bishopric in succession. 
The great castle (Shubeibeh) built 
partlyin the earliest ages still remains 
the most striking fortress in Pales- 
tine. The transfiguration probably 
took place on mount Hermon, which 
rears its majestic head 7000 feet 
above C.P. ‘The allusion to “snow’’ 
agrees with this, and the mention of 
C. P. in the context (Matt. xvi. 13; 
Mark viii. 27, ix. 3). The remoteness 
and privacy of C. P. fitted it for beng 
the place whither Jesus retired to pre- 
pare His disciples for His approach- 
ing death of shame and His subse- 
quent resurrection ; there it was that 
Peter received the Lord’s praise, and 
afterwards censure. The transfigura- 
tion gave them a foretaste of the 
future glory, in order to prepare them 
for the intermediate shame and 
suffering. 


Cage (Jer. v. 27), rather “a trap” 


EGYPTIAN FOWLERS. 


with decoy birdsin it. In Rev. xviii. 2 


a prison, guardhouse. [See ane 
Joseph.  Appointe 
highpriest (after Simon ben Camith) 
by the procurator Valerius Gratus, 
under Tiberius. He continued in 
office from A.D. 26 to 387, when 
the proconsul Vitellius deposed him. 
The president of the Jewish council 
(Sanhedrim) which condemned the 
Lord Jesus, C. declaring Him guilty 
of blasphemy. Annas [see], his 
father in law, and father of five high- 
priests, besides having been high- 
priest himself, wielded a power equal 
to that of C., whose deputy (sagan) 
he probably was. Hence he and C. 
are named as highpriests together 
(Luke iii. 2) ; and the band led away 
the Lord to him first, then to C. 
(John xviii. 18-24). Annas is called 
the highpriest Acts iv. 6, perhaps 
because he presided over the council 
(Sanhedrim). The priesthcod at the 
time no longer comprehended the 
end of their own calling. Providence 
therefore, whilst employing him as 
the last of the sacerdotal order (for 
it ceased before God at the death of 
Messiah, the true and everlasting 
Priest, whose typical forerunner it 
was) to prophesy Christ’s death 
for the people, left him to judicial 
blindness as to the deep significance 
of his words: “‘ Ye know nothing at 
all, nor consider that it is expedient 
for us that one man should die for 
the people, and that the whole nation 
perish not” (John xi. 50-52). A 
proof that the Holy Spirit, not merely 
man’s spirit, is the inspirer of the 
sacred writers (1 Pet. i. 10-12). 
Balaam similarly was a bad man, yet. 
uttered under the Spirit true and 
holy prophecies. Unscrupulous 
vigour, combined with political 
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shrewdness, characterizes lim in the 
N. T., as it also kept him in office 
longer than any of his predecessors. 
See Matt. xxvi. 8, 57-65. 

Cain=acquired. For Eve said, “I 
have gotten a man from (or with the 
help of) Jehovah.’’ She recognised 
this gift of Jehovah, though accom- 
panied with the foretold ‘‘ sorrow” 
of conveption, as a first step towards 
fulfilling. the promise of the Re- 


deemer, ‘‘the seed of the woman” 
(Gen. ili. 15). C., her supposed ac- 
quisition, proved a _ deadly _ loss. 


Parents’ expectations are very differ- 
ent from after realities. CO. was of 
that wicked one (1 John iii. 12), not 
associated with Jehovah, except as 
incurring His curse. Augustine (City 
of God, xv. 1) says: ‘‘C., the author 
of tne city of the world, is born first, 
aud is called an acquisition because 
he buildeth a city, is given to the 
cares and pomp of the world, and 
persecutes his brother that was 
chosea out of the world. But ABEL 
{sea], the bezinner of the city of 
od, is born second, called ‘ vanity’ 
because he saw the world’s vanity, 
and is therefore driven out of the 
world by an untimely death. So 
early came martyrdom into the world; 
the first man that died died for re- 
ligion.’’ Jealousy was C.’s motive, 
“‘because his own works were evil, 
and his brother’s righteous.’ His 
“ offering of the fruit of the ground,” 
not “‘the firstlings of the flock,” seems 
to have been an unhumbled self- 
willed setting aside of God’s will (to 
be inferred from the ‘‘coats of skin,’’ 
Gen. iii. 21, involving animal sacri- 
fices) that the death which man’s sin 
incurred should be acknowledged as 
due by the sinner offering penitently 
a slain victim, and a substitution of 
his own act of will worship (‘‘the 
error of C.,”’ Jude 11), a mere thank- 
offering. Jehovah “ had not respect 
to C. and his offering,” but had to 
Abel and his offering ; probably God 
gave the visible token of acceptance, 
fire from heaven consuming the 
sacrifice. So Theodotion; comp. 
Gen. xv. 17; Lev. ix. 24; Jud. vi. 21, 
xiii. 19, 20; 1 Kings xviii. 39. Abel, 
according to Heb. xi. 4, ‘‘ by faith 
offered a more ewcellent sacrifice than 
C.”; lit. a fuller sacrifice, partaking 
more largely of the nature of a sacri- 
fice. “Faith” presupposes a reve- 
lation of God’s will concerning sacri- 
fice, otherwise it would have been an 
act of presumptuous will worship 
(Col. ii. 23), and taking of a life 
which man had no right to before 
the flood (Gen. ix. 2-4). E. of Eden 
before the cherubic symbols of God. 
was probably the appointed place of 
offering nl process. of time,’’ lit. 
“at the end of days,’’ viz. at some 
fixed sacred season, as the sabbath. 
.’s “‘countenance fell’ at the rejec- 
tion of his sucrifice, which possibly 
involved the loss of his privileges of 
primogeniture. Jehovah, who still 
vouchsafed intercourse to man 
though fallen, argues with C. as a 
wayward child, “ If thou doest well 
shalt thou not be accepted ?” (or 
“‘have the excellency,” viz. that be- 
longing to the elder born [comp. Gen. 
xlix. 3]. Lit., will there not be lift 
ung up? alluding by contrast to C.’s 
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fallen countenance.) ‘‘ But if thou 
doest not well (which is thy real case, 
and thy not confessing it, but olfer- 
ing a mere thank offering, leaves thee 
still uuder guilt), a sin offering (so 
‘sin’ is used Hos. iv. 8; Lev. vi. 26, 
x. 17; 2 Cor. v. 21; Heb. ix. 28) 
lieth at the door,”’ 7.e. is within thy 
reach (comp. Matt. xxiv. 33), you 
have only to go to the appointed 
place (probably E. of Eden where 
the cherubim were), and offering it 
in faith thou shalt be accepted and 
may have lifting up of countenance 
again (Job xi. 15, xxii. 26). The 
explanation, “if thou doest not well 
(i.e. sinnest), sum lieth at the door 
ready to assail you as a serpent”’ is 
tautology. The ‘‘sin’’ feminine 
joined with the masculine verb in the 
Heb. implies that a male victim is 
meant by ‘‘sin” or sin offering. “And 
unto thee shall be his desire’’ as that 
of a younger brother subordinate in 
rank to the elder. You need not in 
jealousy fear losing your priority of 
birth, if youdo well. C. talked with 
Abel, proposing probably that they 
should go to the field, and when there 
away from man’s eye rose up and 
slew him. Adam’s sin now bears 
fratricide among its first and terrible 
fruits; and the seed of the serpent 
stands forth thenceforwards through- 
out man’s history, as distinguished 
from the seed of the woman (Gen. iii. 
15). Adam hid in the trees and then 
confessed his sin; but C. stoutly denies 
it, showing himself the child of him 
who is the father of lying and the 
murderer from the beginning (John 
viii. 44). But God convicted him, 
“The voice of thy brother’s blood 
crieth unto Me from the ground.’’ 
Herein God shows He takes cognis- 
ance of man’s sin, though there be 
no otheraccuser; next, that innocent 
blood is too precious to be shed with 
impunity; thirdly, that not only He 
cares for the godly in life but ‘ pre- 
cious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of His saints’”’ (Ps. cxvi. 15) 
(Calvin). Exile from the original 
seat of the human family and the 
scene of God’s manifestations was 
the sentence, a mild one, in conso- 
nance with the mild administration 
of the Divine government before the 
flood. ‘‘My punishment is greater 
than I can bear”? marks C.’s un- 
humbled spirit, regretting only the 
punishment not the sin. “It shall 
come to pass that every one that 
findeth me shall slay me,’’ words 
implying that the human race had 
even then multiplied since Adam’s 
expulsion from Eden, a fact also 
appearing from C. having a wife, 
doubtless one of Adam’s descendants; 
the sacred historian only giving one 
or two prominent links of the genea- 
logy, not the sons, much less the 
daughters, all in full. God ‘‘ set a 
mark upon,” or set a sign for, “C.,’’ 
(what it was we know not) to assure 
him of safety from the blood avenger 
(Jud. vi. 17, Isa. vii. 14). C., the 
second head of the race, viz. of the 
ungodly seed, must live, as the tares 
among the wheat, until the harvest, 
God reserving judgment to His own 
time and not allowing man to take 
avenging into his own hands. But 
after the flood God delegated in part 


The traditions of the 


CAINAN 


the avenging of blood to man (Gen. 


ix. 6). 
In Nod (= evile) he built a city and 


named it from his son Enoch (high 
dedication); the first step in the 
founding of the spiritual world city 
upon which the carnal fix their 
affections as their lasting home, in- 
stead of seeking the heavenly city 
and continuing pilgrims on eartlt (Ps. 
xlix. 11, Heb. xi. 10-16). To make 
up for his loss of unity in the fellow- 
ship of God and His people, C. 
creates for himself and his an earthly 
centre of unity. There civilization, 
but without God, developed itself, 
whilst the Sethites continued im 
godly pastoral simplicity (Gen. iv. 
26). Taino began polygamy; Jabal, 
nomadic life; Jubal, musical instru- 
ments; Tubalcain, working in brass 
and iron. Lamech made his man- 
slaughters an occasion for compos- 
ing poetry in parallelism. The names 
of the women, Naamah (pleasant), 
Zillah (shadow), Adah (ornament), 
all imply refinement. But all this 
allied to godlessness, violence, and 
luxurious self indulgence, only pre- 
pared the world for the consummated 
corruption which brought down judg- 
ment, as it soon shall again in the 
last days (Rev. xvii., xviii., xix. ; 
Luke xvii. 26-37). 

Phoenicians, 
Egyptians, and Greeks, refer the in- 
vention of agriculture and breeding 
of cattle to prehistoric times, also 
the preparation of metals; whereas 
in the historic period these arts have 
made comparatively small advances. 
But ethnologists from the art-formed 
flints in the gravel and drift forma- 
tions on the earth’s surface infer 
three successive ages, the flint, the 
bronze, the iron; also from the 
lower type of older skulls they infer 
that civilization was a slow growth 
from original barbarism. But Scrip- 
ture does not represent man as pos- 
sessed of superior intellectual power 
and refined knowledge. Adam was 
placed in Eden to till it, and his 
power of knowledge and speech was 
exercised in naming the beasts. China 
has been in a state of mental cultiva- 
tion and art far beyond Adam, yet 
for ages has made no progress. All 
that Scripture states is man’s original 
innocence, and that his state was not 
savagery but rudimentary civiliza- 
tion. High art in the valley of Ohio 
is proved by the dug up remains to 
have preceded the forests which the 
Red Indians tenanted. Cereals have 
been found among very early re- 
mains of man’s industry, whether 
C. cultivated them, or knew only 
roots, frui.s, and vegetables. The 
oldest skulls are by no means all of 
low type. 


Cain=the lance, or else the nest. A 


city in the low billy country (she- 
phelah) of Judah (Josh. xv. 57). 


Cainan =possessor, orweapon maker, 


as Tubalecain comes from the Arabic 
“to forge’’ (Gen. iv. 22). Son of 
Enos; aged 70 when he begat Ma- 
halaleel ; he lived 840 years more, 
and died at 910 (Gen. v. 9-14, 1 
Chron. i. 2). In Luke iii. 86, 87, a 
second C. is introduced in the genea- 
logy of Shem after the flood, a son 
of C. A transcriber seems to have 


CALAH 


inserted it from the marg., where it 
was noted down from the LXX. 
version of Gen. x. 24, xi. 12; 1 Chron. 
i. 18, but not 24. For no Heb. MS. 
has it, nor the Samaritan, Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Vulg. versions from the 
eb. Nor had even the LXX. origin- 
ally, according to Berosus, Poly- 
histor, Josephus, Philo, Theophilus 
of Antioch, Origen, Eusebius, Jerome. 
Beza’s MS. D, of Luke, omits it. 
Ephrem Syrus says the Chaldees in 
the time of Terah and Abraham wor- 
shipped a graven god, C. The rab- 
bins represented him as the intro- 
ducer of idol worship and astrology. 
Calah. A most ancient Assyrian city 
founded by Asshur (Gen. x. 11), or 
rather by Nimrod; for the right 
trans. is, “out of that city (viz. 
Babel in Shinar) he (Nimrod) went 
forth to Asshur (Assyria EH. of the 
Tigris) and builded Nineveh and Re- 
hoboth-ir (i.e. city markets), and C. 
and Resen, . . . the same is a great 
city.” The four formed one “ great”’ 
composite city, to which Nineveh, 
_ the name of one of the four in the 
restricted sense, was given ; answer- 
ing now to the ruins E. of the Tigris, 
Nebi Yunus, Koyunjik, Khorsabad, 
Nimrud. If C. answer to Nimrud 
it was between 900 and 700 B.c. 
capital of the empire. The warlike 
Sardanapalus I. and his successors 
resided here, down to Sargon, who 
built a new city and called it from 
his own name (now Khorsabad). 
Esarhaddon built there a grand 
palace. The district Calachene atter- 
wards took its name from it. 
Calamus (Exod. xxx. 23). An in- 
gredient in the holy anointing oil 
(S. of Sol.iv. 14, Ezek. 
xxvii. 19), an import 
to Tyre. Aromatic 
cane: an Indian and 
Arabian plant. The 
Acorus C. (Isa. xliii. ‘ {{ 
24, Jer. vi. 20), ‘‘sweet 
cane.’’ A scented cane 
is said to have been 
found in a valley of 
Lebanon, ° reedlike, 
much jointed, and very fragrant 
when bruised. 
Caleol. A man of Judah, descended 
from Zerah (1 Chron. ii. 6). Pro- 
bably identical with Chalcol or C., 
the same in the Heb., one of the 
four wise men whom Solomon ex- 
ceeded (1 Kings iv. 81). He and 
Darda or Dara are called “‘the sons 
of Mahol,’’ 7.e. of the choir; they 
were the famous musicians, two of 
whom are named in the titles of Ps. 
Ixxxvili. and lxxxix. If however Mahol 
be a proper name, he is their imme- 
diate father, Zerah their ancestor, of 
the great family of Pharez of Judah. 
Caldron. A vessel for boiling flesh 
(2 Chron. xxxv. 13). 
Caleb (1 Chron. ii. 9, 18, 19, 42, 50). 
Son of Hezron, son of Pharez, son of 
Judah ; father of Hur by Ephrath ; 
grandfather of C. the son of Hur, the 
firstborn of Ephratah. In chap. iv. 
15 C. the spy is called “son of Je- 
phunneh,” and in chap. ii. 49 the 
elder C. seemingly is father of the 
daughter Achsa. In Josh. xv. 17 C. 
the spy is father of Achsah. Pos- 
sibly, after all,the C. of 1 Chron. ii. is 
the same as C. the spy ; his adoption 
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into Hezron’s family accounting for 
his appearing in the public Israelite 
record as his son. In this case the 
different families assigned to him he 
must have had by different wives, 
having their lots in different localities. 
This genealogy (1 Chron. ii.), drawn 
up in Hezekiah’s reign, alone men- 
tions the supposed elder C. 


C., the illustrious spy, is also called “‘ the 


enezite,”’ or “sonof Kenaz’’ (Num. 
xxxii. 12). C.was ‘head’? (Num. xiii. 
3) of the Hezronite family in Judah ; 
whilst Nahshon son of Amminadab 
was head or prince of the whole tribe 
(Num.i.7). Heand Oshea or Joshua, 
alone of the twelve, on returning 
from Canaan to Kadesh Barnea, en- 
couraged the people when dispirited 
by the other spies: ‘‘ Let us go up at 
once, and possess the land [he does 
not for a moment doubt Israel’s 
ability ; not Let us try; success is 
certain, the Lord being on our side], 
for we are well able to overcome it’”’ 
(Num. xiii. 30). His character an- 
swers to his name, all heart. 


His reward was according to his faith 


(xiv. 24). ‘“‘ My servant C., because 
he had another spirit, and hath fol- 
lowed Me fully, him willI bring into 
the land whereinto he went, and his 
seed shall possess it.’?. Forty-five 
years afterwards C. reminded Moses 
of God’s promise, adding that now 
at 85 he was as strong as then. 
“Hebron therefore [the land he 
had trodden upon in faith as a 
spy, Deut. i. 386] became the in- 
heritance of C., ... because that 
he wholly followed the Lord God 
of Israel” (Josh. xiv. 8,9, 14). He 
dislodged the three sons of ANAK 
[see xv. 14, and gave AcHsAH [see] 

is daughter to Othniel, son of Kenaz 
his brother, for taking Desrr [see]. 
In xv. 13, ‘unto C. Joshua gave a 
part among the children of Judah, 
according to the commandment of 
the Lord, . - even the city of 
Arba, father of Anak-Hebron,”’ it is 
implied that he was not by birth of 
Judah, but was given his portion in 
that tribe by the Special command of 
the “ God of Israel.’’ By marriage and 
submission to the bond of Jehovah’s 
covenant with Israel he became a 
true Israelite byadoption ; a specimen 
of God’s mercy to the Gentiles even 
in O. T. times, and a pledge of the 
opening of the door of faith to them 
widely in the N. T. So Jethro, 
Rahab, Ruth, Naaman. Kenaz his 
ancestor was a duke of Edom (Gen. 
xxxvi. 11, 15). The names Shobal 
and Manahath are other Edomite 
(Gen. xxxvi. 20-23) names which ap- 
pear among the sons of the C. in 
1 Chron. ii. 50,52. Jephwnneh, his 
father’s name, is probably the same 
as Pinon (1 Chron. i.52, Gen. xxxvi. 
41). Temanites too are among the 
children of Ashur, Hezron’s son (1 
Chron. iv. 6). This consideration 
helps to account for the large num- 
bers of Israelites at the exodus; 
proselytes and marriage connections 
from other races swelled the number 
of Israelites of pure blood. 


Hebron was afterwards a priests’ city, 


belonging to the Kohathites; but 
the territory about continued in C.’s 
family (from which sprang the churl 
Nabal, for faith does not always come 
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by blood descent) at the time of 
David (1 Sam. xxv. 3, xxx. 14). 


Caleb Ephratah. A place where 


Hezron died. But no such place ig 
named elsewhere ; and Hezron died 
in Egypt, and could hardly have 
named a place there, nor his son 
either, both being in bondage there 
(1 Chron. ii. 24). Therefore the 
reading in Jerome’s Heb. Bible andin 
the LXX. is probably correct, ‘‘ Caleb 
came in unto Ephrath” (comp. 
ver. 19, 50). Hezron had two wives, 
the mother of Jerahmeel, Ram, and 
Caleb or Chelubai; and Abiah, 
Machir’s daughter, whom he married 
when 60 years old, and who bare him 
Segub, and posthumously (according 
to A. V.) Ashur. Caleb had two 
wives, Azubah mother of Jerioth 
(according to Jerome’s reading), 
and Ephrath mother of Hur, this 
second marriage of Caleb not taking 
place till after Hezron’s death. Others 
suppose C. KE. named jointly from 
husband and wife, pet identify it 
with Bethlehem Ephratah. In A.V. 
reading, Hezron must be supposed to 
have died in the place afterwards 
called CO. E. 


Calf Worship. [See Aaron.] The 


Israelites “in Egypt’’ had served the 
Egyptian idols (Josh. xxiv. 
14), including the sacred 
living bulls Apis, Basis, and 
Mnevis, and sacred cows 
Isis and Athor ; worshipped 
for their utility to man, and 
made symbols of the sun 
and Osiris. In fact Nature, 
not the personal Creator, 
God, was symbolised by 
the calf and worshipped. 
But Aaron’s golden calf he ex- 
pressly calls, “thy Elohim which 
brought thee up out of Egypt’; and 
the feast to it “a feast to Jehovah”’ 
(Exod. xxxii. 4-8, 17-19). Israel too 
had just seen that “upon Egypt’s 

ods Jehovah executed judgments” 
Num. xxxiii. 4). What they yearned 
for therefore was not the vanquished 
Egyptian idols, but some visible sym- 
bol of the unseen Jehovah; the 
cherubic emblem, the calf or ox, 
furnished this. So Ps. evi. 20, “ they 
changed their glory (i.e. God) into 
the similitude of an ox that eateth 
grass’’; indeed the Egyptians used 
to offer a bottle of hay to Apis. The 
rites of Mnevis’ feast at Heliopolis, 
boisterous revelry, dancings, offer- 
ings, etc., which the Israelites were 
familiar with in Egypt, they trans- 
ferred to Jehovah’s calf image. Acts 
vii. 40, 41 marks this first stage of idol- 
atry. The second more glaring stage 
surely followed: ‘God turned, and 
gave them up to worship the host of 
heaven ’’ (42, 43). Jeroboam’s calves, 
which his exile in Egypt familiarised 
him with, and which he subsequently 
set up at Dan and Bethel similarly, 
were not set up to oppose Jehovah's 
worship, but to oppose His worship 
by Jeroboam’s subjects at Jerusalem, 
lest they should thereby be alienated 
from him (1 Kings xii. 26-29). It 
was notorious that it was Jehovah 
who delivered Israel out of Egypt s 
and, like Aaron, Jeroboam says of the 
calves, thereby identifying them with 
Jehovah, “ Behold thy gods, O Israel, 
which brought thee up out of Egypt.” 
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Jehu’s worship of the calves is mark- 
edly distinguished from the Baal 
worship of Ahab which he overthrew 
(2 Kings x. 18-29). Baal worship 
breaks the first commandment by 
having other gods besidés Jehovah. 
The calf worship breaks the second 
by worshipping Jehovah with an 
image or symbol; Rome’s sin in our 
days. Moreover there was only one 
Apis, there were two calves answer- 
ing to the two cherubim. Hence 
this was the only idolatry into which 
Judah never feil. As having the 
original cherubim in the temple at 
Jerusalem, she did not need the 
copies at Dan and Bethel. The pro- 
phets of the calves regarded them- 
selves as ‘‘prophets of Jehovah”? (1 
Kings xxii. 5, 6). Hosea denounces 
the calf worship, and calls Bethel 
Bethaven, the house of vanity, in- 
stead of the house of God (viii. 5, 
6; x. 5, 6). Kissing them was one 
mode of adoration (xiii. 2) ; contrast 
God’s command, “ Kiss the Son, lest 
He be angry and ye perish”’ (Ps. ii. 
12). Tiglath Pileser carried away the 
calf at Dan. Shalmaneser, 10 years 
later, carried away that at Bethel 
(2 Kings xv. 29, xvii. 6). In Hos. 
xiv. 2 we read ‘‘ calves of our lips”’: 
instead of calves which we can no 
longer offer in our exile, we present 
praises of our lips; so Heb. xiii. 15. 
Calneh, or Calno (Gen. x.10). One 
of Nimrod’s original seats=the fort 
of the god Anu (worshipped: after- 
wards at Babylon) in the land of 
Shinar, z.e. Babylonia proper, extend- 
ing to the Persian gulf, now Niffer. 
The place where the tower of Babel 
was buiit, according to the LXX. and 
Arab tradition, taken by Assyria in 
the eighth century B.c. (Amos vi. 
2). ‘*Is not Calno as Carchemish ?”’ 
7.e., it was no more able to withstand 
me than Carchemish. Isa. x. 9: 60 
milesS.K, E.of Babylon,in the marshes 
on the left bank of the Euphrates, to- 
wards the Tigris. Elsewhere CANNEH 
(Ezek. xxvu. 23). 

Calvary (Luke xxiii. 33). The Latin 
trans. of the Heb. Gotcorna, “ the 
place of a skull,” a place of execu- 
tions. A fit place ; in death’s strong- 
hold the Lord of life gave death his 
deathblow through death (Heb. ii. 
14). There is no ‘mount,’ such as 
popular phraseology associates with 
C. it was simply ‘‘a low, rounded 
bare hill’ outside the N. gate of Jeru- 
salem. (Ewald, Gesch. Chr., 484, 
quoted in Ellicott’s Life of our Lord.) 
Camel=gamal. A ruminant animal, 
the chief means of communication 
between places separated by sandy 
deserts in Asia, 
owing to its 
amazing pow- 
ers of endur- 
ance. The ship 
of the wilder- 44 
ness, able to @ 
gowithout food & 
and water for 
days, the cellu- 
lar stomach containing a reservoir for 
water, and its fatty hump a supply 
of nourishment; and content with 
such coarse, prickly shrubs as the 
desert yields and its incisor teeth 
enable it to divide. Theirc natural 
posture of rest is lying down on the 


Camon. 


Camphire. 


Cana. Of Galilee. 
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breast ; on which, as well as on the 
joints of the legs, are callosities. 
Thus Providence by their formation 
adapts them for carriers; and their 
broad cushioned elastic foot enables 
them to tread -surefootedly the sink- 
ing sands and gravel. They can close 
their nostrils against the drift sand 
of the parching simoom. ‘Their ha- 
bitat is Arabia, Syria, Asia Minor, 
S. Tartary, and part of India¢ in 
Africa from the Mediterranean to 
Senegal, and from Egypt and Abys- 
sinia to Algiers and Morocco. The 
dromedary (beeker) is of better breed, 
and swifter; from the Gr. dromas, 
a runner; going often at a pace 
of nine miles an hour (Esth. viii. 10, 
14). The Bactrian two humped camel 
is a variety. Used in Abraham’s time 
for riding and burdens (Gen. xxiv. 
64, xxxvii. 25); also in war (1 Sam. 
xxx. 17, Isa. xxi. 7). Camel’s hair 
was woven into coarse cloth, such as 
John the Baptist wore (Matt. iii. 4). 
The Heb. gamal is from a root ‘‘ to 
revenge,’ because of its remembrance 
of injuries and vindictiveness, or else 
“to carry.” In Isa. lx. 6 and Jer. 
li. 28 beeker should be trans. not 
“dromedary,”’ but young camel. In 
Isa. lxvi. 20 kirkaroth, from karar 
to bound, ‘‘swift beasts,’ 7.e. dro- 
medaries. Its milk is used for drink, 
as that of the goats and sheep for 
butter. 

Jair’s burial place (Jud. x. 
5); probably E. of Jordan. 

S. of Sol. i. 14: ‘My 
beloved is unto Me as a cluster of 
camphire”’ (iv. 18). The shrub Law- 
sonia inermis of Linneeus, or alba, a 
kind of privet, having bunches of 
scented, small, lilac and yellowish 
white flowers, the bark dark, the 
foliage light green. Heb. kopher, 
from kaphar to paint, because its 
dry leaves were and are still made to 
yield a red unguent for staining wo- 
men’s nails. Indeed the nails of 
female mummies show traces of stain- 
ing. Comp. Deut. xxi. 12. The Arabs 
callit henna. Still women in the Kast 
place in their bosom its sweet bunches 
of flowers. 

A town where 
Jesus performed His first miracle, 
turning the water into wine, and a 
second one, healing the nobleman’s 
or courtier’s son at Capernaum, by a 


FOUNTAIN AT CANA. 
word spoken at a distance (John ii. ; 


iv. 46, 54). Nathanael belonged to 
C. (xxi. 2); it was more elevated than 
Capernaum, as Jesus “‘ went down” 
from it thither (ii. 12). The tra- 
ditional site is Kefr Kenna, 5 miles 
N.W. of Nazareth. Another site has 
been proposed by Dx. Robinson, viz. 
Khirbet Kana or Kana el Jelil, but 
the balance of evidence supports the 
traditional spot. [See WINE.] 


Canaan. 
main races; Cush (Ethiopia), Mizraim ' 


CANAAN 


From Ham came four 
(Egypt), Phut (Nubia), and C. (origin- 
ally before Abraham extending from 
Hamath in the N. to Gaza inthe S.), 
comprising six chief tribes, the Hit- 
tites, Hivites, Amorites, Jebusites, 
Perizzites, and Girgashites; to which 
the Canaanites (in the narrow sense) 
being added make up the mystic 
number seven. Ten are specitied in 
Gen. xv. 19-21, including sume on E. 
of Jordan and S. of Palestine. The 
four Hamitic races occupied a con- 
tinuous tract comprising the Nile 
valley, Palestine, 8. Arabia, Baby- 
lonia, and Kissia. The Phonicians 
were Semitic (from Shem), but the 
Canaanites preceded them in Pales- 
tine and Lower Syria. Sidon, Arca, 
Arvad, and Zemara or Simra (Gen. 
xv. 19-21) originally were Canaanite ; 
afterwards they fell under the Phe- 
nicians, who were immigrants into 
Syria from the shores of the Persian 
gulf, peaceable traffickers, skilful in 
navigation and the arts, and unwar- 
like except by sea. With these the 
Israelites were on friendly terms; but 
with the Canaanites iierce and war- 
like, having chariots of iron, Israel 
was commanded never to be at peace, 
but utterly to root them out; not 
however the Arvadite. Arkite, Si- 
nite, Zemarite,and Hamathite. The 
Semitic names Melchizedek, Hamor, 
Sisera, Salem, Ephrath are¥doubt- 
less not the original Canaanite names, 
but their Hebraised forms. 


Ham, disliking his father’s piety, ex- 


posed Noah’s nakedness (when over- 
taken in the fault of intoxication) to 
his brethren. Contrast Shem and 
Japhet’s conduct (comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 6 
and 1 Pet. 1v.8). Noah’s prophetic 
curse was therefore to reach him in 
the person of C. his son (the sorest 
point to a parent), on whom the curse 
is thrice pronounced. His sin was 
to be his punishment; C. should be 
as undutiful to him as he had been 
to his father Noah. In Ham’s sin 
lies the stain of the whole Hamitic 
race, sexual profligacy, of which 
Sodom and Gomorrah furnish an 
awful example. C. probably shared 
in and prompted his father’s guilt 
towards Noah; for Noah’s ‘‘ younger 
son’”’ probably means his “ grand- 
son” (Gen. ix. 24), and the curse 
being pronounced upon C., not Ham, 
implies C.’s leading guilt, being the 
first to expose to Ham Noah’s shame. 
C.’s name also suggested his doom, 
from kanah, “to stoop.’ Ham 
named his son from the abject obe- 
dience which he required, though he 
did not render it himself (Hengsten- 
berg). So.C. was to bé “servant of 
servants,” i.e. the most abject slave ; 
such his race became to Israel (1 
Kings ix. 20, 21). C. more than any 
other of Ham’s race came in contact 
with and obstructed Shem and Ja- 
phet in respect to the blessings fore- 
told to them. 


The Hamitic descent of C. was for- 


merly questioned, but is now proved 
by the monuments. The ancients 
represent the Canaanites as having 
moved from the Red Sea to the 
Mediterranean. Mythology connects 
the Pheenicians’ ancestors Agenor 
and Phenix with Belus and Baby- 
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lon, also with Egyptus, Danaus (the 
Ethiop), and Libya. The Canaanites 
acquired the Semitic tongue through 
Semitic and Hamitic races inter- 
mingling. Their civilization and 
worship was Hamite. The Shemites 
were pastoral nomads, like Seth’s 
race ; the Hamites, like Cain’s race, 
were city builders, mercantile, and 
progressive in a civilization of a cor- 
rupt kind. Contrast Israel and the 
Ishmielite Arabs witn the Hamitic 
EK rypt, Babylon, Sidon, etc. The Ca- 
naanites were Scythic or Hamite. 
Inscriptions represent the Khatta 
or Hittites as the dominant Scythic 
race, which gave way slowly before 
the Aramzan Jews and the Phoenician 
immigrants. Some think C.=low- 
Zand, from Heb. kana, “to depress.’’ 
In Ezek. xvii. 4, Isa. xxiii. 8, Hos. 
xii..7, C. is taken in the secondary 
sense, ‘“‘ merchant,’’ because the Heb. 
bears that sense; but that was not the 
original sense. The iniquity of the 
Amorites was great in Abraham’s 
time, but was “not yet full’? (Gen. 
xv. 16). In spite of the awful warn- 


-ing given by the doom of Sodom and 


Gomorrah, Canaanite profligacy at 
last became a reproach to humanity ; 
and the righteous Ruler of the world 
required that the land originally set 
apart for Shem, and where Jeho- 
vah was to be blessed as the God of 
Shem (Gen. ix. 26), should be wrested 
from “the families of the Canaanites 
spread abroad,’ and encroaching 
beyond their divinely assigned limits 
(x. 18).. The Hamite races, origin- 
ally the most brilliant and enlight- 
ened (Egypt, Babylon, C.), had the 
greatest tendency to degenerate, be- 
cause the most disinclined to true 
religion, the great preserver of men. 
The races of Japhet tend to expand 
and improve, those of Shem to remain 
stationary. Procopius, Belisarius’ 
secretary, confirms the Scripture ac- 
count of the expulsion of the Canaan- 
ites, for he mentions a monument in 
Tigitina (Tangiers) with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ We are exiles from before the 
face of Joshua the robber.” Rabbi 
Samuel ben Nachman sa'ys: ‘‘ Joshua 
sent three letters to the Canaanites, 
before the Israelites invaded it, pro- 
posing three things: Let those who 
choose to fly, fly ; let those who choose 
peace, enter into treaty; let those 
who choose war, take up arms. In 
consequence, the Girgashites, fearing 
the power of God, fled away into 
Afrita; the Gibeonites entered into 
league, and continued inhabitants 
of Israel; the 31 kings made war 
and fell.’ So the Talmud states, 
says Selden, the Africans claimed 
part of Israel’s land from Alexander 
the Great, as part of their paternal 

ossession. It isan undesigned co- 
Incidence that the Girgashites are 
never named (except in Josh. xxiv. 11, 
the recapitulation) as having fought 
against Israel in the detailed account 
of the wars. They are enumerated 
in Jos. xxiv. 11 in the general list, 
probably as having been originally 


_ arrayed against Israel (and some may 


have in the beginniug joined those 
who actually ‘‘fought’’), but they 
withdrew early from the conflict ; 
hence elsewhere always the expression 
is ‘the Lord cast owt the Girgash- 
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ite,’ ‘He will drive out the Girgash- 
ite’’ (Deut: vii. 1, Josh. iii. 10; comp. 
Gen. xv. 21, Neh. ix. 8). The warn- 
ings given to Israel against defiling 
themselves with the abominations of 
the previous occupiers of C. show 
that the Israelites were not ruthless 
invaders, but the divinely appointed 
instruments to purge the land of 
transgressors hopelessly depraved. 
Lev. xviii. 24: ‘‘ Defile not your- 
selves in any of these things, for in 
all these the nations are defiled that 
I cast out before you, and the land 
itself vomiteth out her inhabitants.” 
The Canaanites had the respite of 
centuries, the awful example of the 
cities of the plain, and the godly ex- 
ample of Abraham, Melchizedek, and 
others; but all failed to lead them to 
repentance. 


The Israelites, in approaching the cities 


of the seven doomed nations, were to 
offer peace on condition of their emi- 
grating for ever from their own 
country, or else renouncing idolatry, 
embracing the Noachian patriarchal 
religion, resigning their land and na- 
tionality, and becoming slaves. But 
“there was not a city that made 
peace with the children of Israel save 
the Hivites, the inhabitants of Gibeon; 
all other they tookin battle. For it 
was of the Lord to harden their hearts 
that they might come against Israel 
in battle, that He might destroy them 
utterly and that they might have no 
favour, but that He might destroy 
them” (Josh. xi. 18-20). All ad- 
mit that the execution of the law’s 
sentence on a condemned criminal is 
a duty, not acrime. That God may 
permit the innocent to suffer with 
the guilty is credible, because He does 
constantly in fact and daily expe- 
rience permit it. The guilty parent 
often entails on the innocent offspring 
shame, disease, and suffering. A future 
life and the completion of the whole 
moral scheme at the righteous judg- 
ment will clear up all such seeming 
anomalies. The Israelites with reluct- 
ance executed the Divine justice. So 
far was the extermination from being 
the effect of bloodthirstiness, that as 
soonasthe terror of immediate punish- 
ment was withdrawn they neglected 
God’s command by sparing the rem- 
nant of the Canaanites. The exter- 
mination of idolatry and its attendant 
pollutions was God’s object. Thus 
even a Hebrew city that apostatized to 
idolatry was to be exterminated(Deut. 
xii.). The Israelites by being made 
the instruments of exterminating the 
idolatrous Canaanites were made to 
feel Jehovah’s power to make man 
the instrument of punishing idolatry, 
and so were impressed with a salutary 
terror, preparing them for being 
governed without further miraculous 
interposition. Their constitution, en- 
couraging agriculture, prohibiting 
horses, and requiring their attend- 
ance at the one house of God thrice 
a year, checked the spirit of conquest 
which otherwise the subjugation of 
C. might have engendered. Humanity 
and mercy breathe through the Mo- 
saic law (Exod. xxiii. 4, 5, 9, 11; 
xxii. 22-24). (See Graves, Penta- 
teuch.) 


The Canaanites’ first settlement in 


Palestine was on the Mediterranean, 


in the region of Tyre and Sidon; 
thence they spread throughout the 
land. Agreat branch of the Hit- 
tites in the valley of the Orontes 
is mentioned in inscriptions con- 
cerning the wars of Ecypr |see] 
with Assyria. In Gen. xii. 6 “the 
Canaanite was then in the’ land”? is 
no gloss (as if it meant the Canaanite 
was STILL in the land), nor proof of 
the Pentateuch’s composition after 
Israel had driven them out, but im- 
plies that the aboriginal peoples 
(comp. xiv. 5-7) were by this time dis- 
possessed, and the Canaanite settlers 
ALREADY wn the land (comp. xiii. 7). 


C. is in Scripture made the type of the 


heavenly land of rest and inheritance 
(Heb. iv. 1-11). We must win it only 
under the heavenly Joshua, Jesus the 
Captain of our salvation, and by faith, 
the victory that overcomes the world 
and extirpates sin, self, and Satan (1 
John iv. 4, 5; v. 4, 5). The new 
heaven and earth, purged of all them 
that offend, shall be the portion of 
those who, like Caleb and Joshua, 
have previously in faith trodden the 
earth occupied by the ungodly, of 
whom the Canaanites are the type. 


The lowland especially was the country 


of the Canaanites; the plains between 
the Mediterranean on one side, and 
the hills of Benjamin, Judah, and 
Ephraim on the other ; the shephelah, 
or low hills of Philistia, on the S.; the 
plain of Sharon and seashore between 
Jaftaand Carmel ; that of Esdraelan, 
or Jezreel, behind the bay of Acca; 
that of Phoenicia containing Tyre and 
Sidon (Num. xiii. 29). The Jordan 
valley, Arabah, now the Ghor, reaches 
from the sea of Chinneroth,or Galilee, 
to the S. of the Dead Sea, 120 miles, 
with a breadth from eight to 14; this, 
the most sunken region in Palestine, 
also was occupied by the Canaanite ; 
Amalek occupied the S. region 
between Egypt and Palestine. So 
too, Gen. x. 18-20, the border of the 
Canaanites was the seashore from 
Sidon on the N. to Gaza on the 
S., and on the E. the Jordan 
valley to Sodom, Gomorrah, and 
Lasha (Callirhoe) by the Dead 
Sea. The Amorites occupied the 
mountainous country between (Josh. 
xi. 8, xiii. 2-4). The chariots of 
iron could be used in the Canaan- 
ites’ plains, but not in the mount- 
ains. So we tind them in the upper 
Jordan valley at Bethshean, Esdraelon 
(Jezreel), Taanach, Ibleam, Megiddo, 
the Sharon plain, Dor, the Pheeni- 
cian Accho and Sidon (Josh. xvii. 
16; Jud. i. 19, iv. 3. 


C, in the larger sense is used for the 


whole country. The Arabah, reach- 
ing from the foot of mount Hermon 
to the gulf of Akabah, is the most 
remarkable depression on the earth. 
The Jordan, rising in the slopes of 
Hermon, spreads out in the waters 
of Merom 126 feet above the level 
of the ocean; after ten miles’ swift 
descent it enters the sea of Chinner- 
oth, 650 feet below the ocean. From 
this the gorge holds the average 
breadth of ten miles, the river at last 
losing itself in the Dead Sea, the 
surface of which is 1312 feet below 
the sea level, and the depth 1300 feet 
below the surface. The ascent of 
Akrabbim (scorpions, Josh. xv. 3) or 
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else mount Halak, a range of low 
cliffs, crosses the valley eight miles S. 
of the Dead Sea; thence the valley 


at a greater height gradually leads to | 


Akabah. The plain or circle of Jor- 
dan on which Sodom and Gomorrah 
stood was probably, according to 
Grove, at the N. end of the Dead 
Sea, butsee GomorrAH. Grove states 
there are no clear traces of volcanic 
action there, nor inthe Holy Land or 
near it, except in the Leja, or Argob. 
God’s promise to Abraham was, “ Unto 
thy seed have I given this land from 
the river of Egypt unto the great river 
the river Euphrates, the Kenites, the 
Kenezites, the Kadmonites, the Hit- 
tites, the Perizzites,the Rephaims, the 
Amorites, the Canaanites, the Gir- 
gashites, and the Jebusites’’ (Gen. 
xv. 18-21). ‘She river (nahar) of 
Egypt” is the Nile, or Sihor, here 
representing (according to Grove) 
Egypt in general, as ‘‘ Kuphrates’’ 
represents Assyria (comp. Isa. viii. 
7,8). The Israelite kingdom even 
in Solomon’s time did not literally 
reach to the Nile. The truth seems 
to be, his kingdom is but the type of 
the Israelite kingdom to come (Acts 
i. 6), when Messiah her Prince shall 
be manifested (1 Kings iv. 21, 2 
Chron. ix. 26; comp. Ezek. xlviii., 
Ps. Ixxii. 8, Num. xxxiv. 5). “The 
border shall fetch a compass from 
Azmon unto the river (nachal) of 
Egypt.’”? The nachal, or brook, here 
is distinct from nahar above. 'The 
brook is generally thought to be the 
wady el Arish, the S.W. bound of 
the Holy Land. So also Josh. xv. 4. 
But Josh. xiii. 3 expressly mentions 
Sibor, “the black turbid river,’’ Nile, 
as the ultimately appointed border ; 
this extended dominion twice foretold 
(for the simple language in histories 
as Genesis and Joshua hardly sane- 
tions Grove’s view that the river 
represents merely Lyypt in general), 
and so accurately detining the limits, 
awaits Israel inthe last days (Isa. ii., 
xi.; Zech. ix. 9, 10). In Exod. xxiii. 
81, ‘‘I will set thy bounds from the 
Red Sea even unto the sea of the 
Philistines (the Mediterranean), and 
from the desert (Paran and Shur) to 
the river”? (Euphrates), the imme- 
diate territory of Israel in the O. T. 
is assigned. So Deut. xi. 24, Josh. 
i. 4. Solomon accordingly possessed 
Tiphsah, the old ford of Euphrates 
on the N., and on the 8. Ezion Geber 
and Elath, the Edomite ports of the 
Red Sea. 


In Num. xxxiv. 1-12 the bounds of C. 


W. of Jordan are given trom ‘“‘ the 
entrance of Hamath’”’ between Leb- 
anon and Antilebanon on the N., 
to Edom on the 8. In Deut. i. 7 the 
natural divisions are given, THE PLAIN, 
THE HILLS, THE VALE, THE SOUTH, 
THE SEASIDE; THE WILDERNESS also 
is mentioned (Josh. xii. 8), and the 
SPRINGS OF PisGAH (Deut. iii. 17). 
Thus there are in all seven physical 
divisions. THe Souru, or THE NE- 
GEB, containing 29 cities (Josh. xv. 
21-32), extended from mount Halak 
to aline from N.E. to S.W., a dry 
and thirsty land (Ps. exxvi. 4), liable 
to whirlwinds (Isa. xxi. 1, xxx. 6). 
The WILDERNESS (nvidbar) of Judah, 
N.W. of the Dead Sea, had but six 
cities (Josh. xv. 61,62). The HILLS 
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(har), from the WILDERNEssS to the 
S. of Lebanon, were once the home 
of the Hittites, Jebusites, and Amor- 
ites (Num. xiii. 29); the cities are 
enumerated in Josh. xv. 48-60. The 
hill country abounds in traces of ter- 
races which once kept up the soil on the 
side of the grey limestone, for tillage 
and vines. Also marks of forests, 
which must have caused there to be 
then much more of fertilising rain 
than now. The fertility improves con- 
tinually as one goes northward, and 
the valleys and uplands of Galilee are 
beautiful, and the slopes of Carmel 
parklike. THE VALLEY, or LOW HILLS 
(shephelah), is the fertile region be- 
tween the HIGHER HILLS and the 
coast, from Carmel to Gaza ; includ- 
ing Philistia on the S. and the beau- 
tiful plain of Sharon from Joppa to 
Carmel on the N. Part of the she- 
phelah was called Goshen, from its 
resembling in fertility the old Goshen 
at the mouth of the Nile (Josh. x. 
41, xi. 16); it perhaps contained 
Beersheba. THE sEA COAST is that 
N. of Carmel between Lebanon and 
the sea. The portion N. of Accho 
Israel never gained, but 8. of Accho 
David gained by the conquest of the 
Philistines (Jud. 1.31). TH PLAINor 
CHAMPAIGN (the Arabah, Josh. xviii. 
18, z.e. “the sterile place’’) originally 
(Deut. ii. 8, where ‘‘the plain’’ is 
the ARABAH; comp. i. 1) compre- 
hended the whole valley from Leb- 
anon to the gulf of Akabah. The 
Arabs call its N. part the Jordan 
valley, the Ghor, and the part S. of 
the Holy Land wady el Arabah. The 
SPRINGS OF (AsHDOTH) PisGAH may 
represent the peculiarly fertile circle 
round the head of the Dead Sea, on 
both sides of the Jordan (comp. 
Josh. x. 40, xii. 3, 8; Deut. iii. 17, 
iv. 9). 


The land, .as receiving its blessings so 


evidently by the gift of God, not as 
Egypt by the labour of man, and as 
being so continually by its narrow- 
ness within view of the desert, was 
well calculated to raise Israel’s heart 
in gratitude to her Divine Benefactor. 
It lay midway between the oldest 
world, kingdoms, on one side Egypt 
and Ethiopia, on the other Babylon, 
Assyria, and India; then it had close 
by the Phosnicians, the great traffick- 
ers by sea, and the Ishmaelites the 
chief inland traders. So that though 
separated as a people dwelling alone, 
(Num. xxiii. 9) on the N. by mount- 
ains, by the desert on one hand, and 
by an almost harbourless sea on the 
other, from too close intercourse with 
idolatrous neighbours, it yet could 
act with a powerful influence, through 
many openings, on the whole world, 
if only it was faithful to its high 
calling. “Instead of casting the seed 
of godliness on the swamps, God 
took in a little ground to be His seed 
plot. When His gracious purpose 
was answered, He broke down the 
wall of separation, and the field is 
now the world (Matt. xiii. 88).’’ The 
long valley between the ranges of 
Lebanon, the valley of El Bukaa, 


leading to ‘‘the entering in of (i.e. | 


to Palestine by) Hamath,’’ opened out 
Palestine on the N. Roman roads, 
and the harbour made at Cesarea, at 


_the exact time when it was required, 
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made avenues for the gospel to go 


forth from Judea into all lands. 


Tristram remarks, What has been 


observed of the physical geography 
of Palestine holds equally true of its 
fauna and flora. No spot on earth 
could have been selected which could 
have better supplied the writers of 
the book, intended to instruct the 
men of every climate, with illustra- 
tions familiar one or other of them to 
dwellers in every region. 


Ganneau derives the modern fellaheen 


from the Canaanites, 
arguing from their 
language, manners, 
customs, and super- 
stitions, and the an- 
alogy which there is 
“between Joshua’s in- 
-— vasion and that of 
OSS Caliph Omar. This 

sez: view explains those 
“=== prophecies which 

FELLAHEEN. speak of those ancient. 
nations existing in the last days and 
being then destroyed by God (Isa. xi. 
14; Jer. xlviii., xlix.; Dan. xi. 41). 
The Israelite invaders as shepherds 
could not at once have become agri- 
culturists, but would compel the 
subject Canaanites to till for them 
the land. The “places” (maqwom) 
which God commanded Israel to de- 
stroy, where the Canaanites ‘‘ served 
their gods upon the high mountains, 
and hills, and under every green 
tree”’ (Deut. xii. 2), exactly answer 
to the fellaheen’s Arabic makain (the 
same word as in Deut.) in Palestine, 
or Mussulman kubbehs with little 
white topped cupolas dotted over the 
hills. Their fetishism also for certain 
isolated trees marks the site of the 
Canaanite worship which God forbad; 
an oath on their local sanctuary is far 
more binding to them than on the 
name of God. 


Candace. Queen of Ethiopia (the 


island of Merée, in upper Nubia, be- 
tween the Nile on one side and the 
Atbara on the other). The name of 
the dynasty, not merely the indivi- 
dual. Her eunuch or treasurer was 
converted to Christ by Philip the 
evangelist, through the power of the 
word (Isa. liii.), and the Holy Spirit 
(Acts viii. 27, ete.) ; named Judich 
in Ethiopian tradition, which repre- 
sents him as having propagated the 
gospel in Arabia Felix and Ethiopia, 
and brought C. herself to the faith. 
Pliny (vi. 85) and Strabo (xvii. 820), 
heathen authors, confirm Scripture 
as to C. being the name of the 
Ethiopian queens, as Pharaoh was 
common to the Egyptian kings. 
Ethiopian monuments singularly con- 
firm the prominence given to females 


“as queens and armed warriors; the 


more singular as not an instance of 
the kind occurs in the Egyptian 
remains. 


Candle. Lan more accurately re- 


resents the origina! than candle. 
mage of conscrence, “ the candle of 
the Lord, searching the inward 
man” (Prov.xx. 27). Of prosperity ; 
the sinner’s short candle soon goes 
out, the righteous shall shine as the 
sun for ever (Job xxi. 17, xviii. 5; 
Prov. xiii. 9; Matt. xiii. 43). Of 
believers’ bright example leading 
others to spiritual light (Matt. v.14). 


a 


CANDLESTICK 


Of the gladdening influence of a 
ruler (2 Sam. xxi. 17). Of the all- 
seeing accuracy with which Jehovah 
will search out sinners, so that in no 
dark corner can they escape punish- 
ment (Zeph. i. 12, Amos ix. 3). In 
beautiful contrast, as the woman in 
the parable “‘lit the candle, swept the 
house, and sought diligently till she 
found”’ the lost piece of silver, so 
God (Luke xv. 8) searches out His 
elect so that not one is lost, and takes 
each out of the darkness of this world, 
and restores the Divine image, with 
a view to their salvation. 
Candlestick. Lampstand: menorah. 
Exclusively that of the tabernacle, 
made of a talent of pure gold, symbol- 
ising preciousness and sacredness 
and incorruptibility (Exod. xxv. 
31-89) ; of beaten work, 5 feet high 
and. 3} be- 
tweentheout- % 
side branches, 
according .to 
the rabbins. 
An upright 
central stem, 
with three 
branches on 
one side and 
three on the 
other, still to 
be seen repre- 
sented on the arch of Titus at Rome, 
erected after his triumph over Jerusa- 
lem. On the central shaft were four al- 
mondshaped bowls,four round knops, 
and four flowers, 1.e. 12 inall; on each 
of the six branches three bowls, three 
knops, and three flowers, 7.e. 54 on 
the six, and adding the 12 of the 
shaft, 66 in all. Josephus counts 70, 
a mystical number, as was the seven, 
the number of branches, implying 
Divine perfection. Aaron lit it each 
evening; in the morning it was 
allowed to go out, as 1 Sam. iii. 3 
 pidigeds comp. also 2 Chron. xiii. 11, 
ev. xxiv. 2, 3, ‘‘from the evening 
unto the morning before the Lord 
continually.’’ It stood in the taber- 
nacle ‘‘ without the veil’”’ that shut 
in the holiest. It illumined the table 
of shewbread obliquely (Josephus, 
Ant. iii.6,§7). ‘*To burn always”’ 
is explained by “‘from evening to 
morning”’ (Exod. xxvii. 20, 21; xxx. 
8). Aaron or his successor was 
“always” at the appointed time to 
light the lamp every evening, and 
dress it every morning with the 
olden snuffers, removing the snuff 
in golden dishes. The artificial light 
had to give place each morning to the 
light of the sun which rendered it 
needless, as the light of O. T. ordi- 
nances gives place to the Sun of 
righteousness (Mal. iv. 2). Under 
the N. T. of the True Light, Christ 
Jesus, the seven separate candlesticks 
represent the churches or the church 
in its entirety (Rev. i. 12, 18, 20) ; no 
longer as the one Jewish church 
(represented by the one sevenfold 
candlestick), restricted to one out- 
ward unity and locality. The several 
churches are mut independent 
as to external ceremonies and govern- 
ment (provided all things are done to 
edification, and needless schisms are 
avoided), yet one in the unity of the 
Spirit and headship of Christ. The 
Gentile churches will not realize 
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their wnity till the Jewish church, 
as the stem, unites all the lamps in 
one candlestick (Rom. xi. 16-24). 
Zechariah’s candlestick (iv.) is pro- 
phetical of that final church which 
shall join in one all the earth under 
Messiah the King, reigning in Jeru- 
salem as the spiritual centre and 
rallying point of all (comp. Zeph. iii. 
9; Zech. xiv. 9, 16,17; Jer. iii. 17). 
The candlestick is not the light, but 
bears it for the enlightening of all 
(Matt. v.16). The light is the Lord’s 
(Phil. ii. 15, 16). The candlestick 
stands in the outer sanctuary, the 
type of the present dispensation on 
earth; but not in the inner holiest 
place, the type of the heavenly world 
wherein the Lord God Almighty and 
the Lamb are both the temple and 
the light(Rev. xxi. 22, 23). InRev. ii.5 
“remove thy candlestick” threatens 
not extinction of the candle, but 
removal of the seat of the light else- 
where. In xi. 4 “‘the two candle- 
sticks’? are connected with ‘‘the 
two witnesses,” which Wordsworth 
identifies with the two Testaments ; 
so they would represent the O. T. 
and the N. T. churches. The olive 
oil represents the grace of the Holy 
Spirit flowing in God’s appointed 
channels. In Solomon’s temple there 
were ten golden candlesticks (1 Kings 
vii. 49, 2 Chron. iv. 7). These were 
taken to Babylon (Jer. lii. 19). In 
the second 
temple, viz. g 
Zerubba- 
bel’s, a single 
candlestick 
was again |PaARe 

placed (Zech. (WTGRS 

iv. 2-6, 11), 

taken by Titus TITUS. 

from the temple as restored by Herod, 
and carried in his triumph at Rome 
and deposited in the Temple of Peace. 
Genseric 400 years later transferred 
it to Carthage. Belisarius recovered 
it, and carried it to Constantinople, 
and then deposited it in the church 
of Jerusalem, a.D. 5383. It has never 
since been heard of. 


In John viii 12, “I am the light of the 


world,”’ there is allusion to the two 
colossal golden candlesticks lighted 
at the feast of tabernacles (which 
was then being held: vii. 2, 37) after 
the evening sacrifice in one of the 
temple courts, and casting their 
beams on mount Olivet and on Jeru- 
salem. Jesus coming to the temple 
at daybreak (viii. 1,2), as they were 
extinguishing the artificial lights in 
the face of the superior light of the 
rising sun, virtually says, Yourtypical 
light is passing away, lam the Sun 
of righteousness, the True Light (i. 9). 


Cankerworm: yelequ, “the licking 


locust’’; the locust when it emerges 
from the cater- 
pillar state, 
and takes 
wing. Nah. iii. ; 
16: “spoileth,” 
rather ‘“‘the @ 
cankerworm 
puts off (the 
envelope 
its win 
shall thy merchants flee. The 
small wings enable them to leap 
better, but not to fly; so, till their 


PALMERWORM OR YOUNG 
of Locust. 


) and fleeth away,” so 
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wings are matured, they continue 
devouring all vegetation before them. 


Canon of Scripture. [See Briste. ] 


The collection of sacred books con- 
slituting the Christian church’s 
authoritative RULE (Gr. canon) of 
faith and practice. The word occurs 
in Gal. vi. 16, 2 Cor. x. 18-16. The 
law, 1.e. the Pentateuch or five books 
of Moses, is the groundwork of the 
whole. The after written sacred 
books rest on it. The Psalms, divided 
into five books to correspond with 
it, begin, ‘‘ Blessed is the man” 
whose “ delight is in the law of the 
Lord; and in His law will he medi- 
tate day and night.” In Joshua (i. 
8) similarly the Lord saith, ‘‘ this 
book of the law shall not depart out 
of thy mouth, but thou shalt medi- 
tate therein day and night.’’ Moses 
directed the Levites, ‘‘ Take this book 
of the law, and put it in the side of 
the ark of the covenant of the Lord 
your God”’ (Deut. xxxi. 25, 26). ‘The 
testimony,” or decalogue written by 
God’s finger on the tables of stone, 
was put into the ark (Exod. xxv. 16, 
xl. 20; 1 Kings viii. 9). Huilkiah 
“found the book of the law in the 
house of the Lord,’’ where it had 
lain neglected during the reigns that 
fan godly Josiah’s reign (2 
ings xxii. 8, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14), 
“the law of the Lord by [the hand 
of] Moses.” Joshua under inspiration 
added his record, “writing these 
words in the book of the law of God”’ 
(xxiv. 26). Samuel further wrote 
“the manner of the kingdom in a 
book” (1 Sam. x. 25). Isaiah (viii. 20) 
as representative of the ‘prophets 
makes the law the standard of appeal : 
“to the law and to the testimony: if 
they speak not according to this word, 
it 1s because there is no light in 
them.” The earlier sacred writings 
by his time seem to have been 
gathered into one whole, called “the 
book of the Lord’’: “‘ seek ye out of 
the book of the Lord”’ (xxxiii. 16, xxix. 
18). Just as our Lord saith “‘ Search 
the Seriptures” (John v. 39). 
The spirit 
of prophecy continued in the Israel- 
ite church, with intervals of inter- 
mission, down to Malachi. If any 
uninspired writing had been put for- 
ward as inspired it would have been 
immediately tested and _ rejected. 
Comp. the instances, 1 Kings xxii. 
5-28, Jer. xxviii. and xxix. 8-32. At 
the same time the presence of the 
living prophets in the church caused 
the exact definition of the completed 
canon to be less needful, till the 
spirit of prophecy had departed. Ac- 
cordingly ae the rabbins allege, 
comp. 2 Esdras) it was at the return 
from the Babylonian captivity that 
Ezra and ‘‘the great synagogue” (a 
college of 120 scholars) collected and 
promulgated all the O. T. Scriptures 
in connection with their reconstrue- 
tion of the Jewish church. Nehemiah, 
according to 2 Mace. ii. 18, “‘ gathered 
together the acts of the kings, and 
the prophets, and of David.” Zech- 
ariah (vii. 12) speaks of ‘‘the law” 
and “the former prophets” upon 
which the later prophets rested; the 
succeeding sacred writers, under in- 
spiration, setting their seal to their 
predecessors by quotations from them 
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as Scripture. Nehemiah (ix. 30) saith, 
“Thou testifiedst by Thy Spirit in 
Thy prophets.’’ Daniel (ix. 2) 
“understood by THE books (so the 
Heb.) the number of the years 
whereof the word of the Lord came 
to Jeremiah the prophet, that He 
would accomplish seventy years in 
the desolations of Jerusalem”’; pro- 
bably Jeremiah’s letter to the captives 
in Babylon (xxix. 1-10), others ex- 
plain it the books of the O. T. or of 
the prophets. ‘* The book of the law 
of the Lord”’ (2 Chron. xvii. 9) was 
what the Levites under Jehoshaphat 
taught throughout all Judah. 

An increased attention to the law, the 
sanctified result of affliction during 
the captivity, was the probable cause 
under God of the complete abandon- 
ment of idolatry on their return 
(Ps. exix. 67,71). The 119th Psalm, 
one continued glorification of the 
law or word of God, was probably 
the composition of Ezra ‘the priest 
and ready scribe in the law of Moses” 
(Ezra vii. 6, Neh. viii. 9). The re- 
storer of the national polity based it 
on the law, the Magna Charta of the 
theocracy. Israel is the real speaker 
throughout ; and the features of the 
psalm suit the Jews’ position just 
after their return from Babylon. 
Their keenness to return to the law 
appears in Neh. viii. 1-8; Ezra the 
priest read to “all the people gathered 
as one man into the street before the 
water gate . . . from the morning 
until the midday.”’ The arrangement 
and completion of the canon accounts 
for Ezra’s honourable title ‘‘ priest’ 
becoming merged in that of “‘ scribe.”’ 
“The synagogue of scribes’’ (1 Mace. 
vii. 12) was a continuation probably 
of that founded by Ezra. Nehemiah 


and Malachi added their own writ- 
ings as the seal to the canon. 

The translator of Ecclesiasticus (131 
B.C.) mentivus the three integral 
parts, “the law, the prophets, and 
the remainder of the books,’’ as con- 
stituting a completed whole; just as 
the Lord Jesus refers to the whole 
O.T.: “the law of Moses, the pro- 
phets, and the psalms’”’ (answering 
to the hagiographa or chethubim), 
Luke xxiv. 44, comp. Acts xxviii. 23 ; 
and comprehends all the instances of 
innocent blood shedding in the for- 
mula “from Abel to Zacharias,’’ 7.e. 
from Genesis the first book to 2 
Chronicles, the last of the Heb. Bible 
(Matt. xxiii. 35). So Philo, our Lord’s 
contemporary, refers to “the laws, 
. . . the prophets, . . . andthe other 
books.”’ The law is the basis of the 
whole, the prophets apply the law to 
the national life, the hagiographa 
apply it to the imdiridual. [See 
BIBLE. | 

Josephus refers to the 22 books of Serip- 
ture, viz. 5 of Moses, 13 of the pro- 
phets extending to the reign of Arta- 
xerxes (the time of Nehemiah), 4 con- 
taining hymns and directions for life 
(ce. Apion, i. 8): 7.¢. the FIVE of Moses; 
THIRTEEN prophetical books, viz. (1) 
Joshua, (2) Judges and Ruth, (3) the 
two of Samuel, (4) the two of Kings, 
(5) the two of Chronicles, (6) Ezra and 
Nehemiah, (7) Esther, (8) Isaiah, (9) 
Jeremiah and Lamentations, (10) 
Ezekiel, (11) Daniel, (12) the twelve 
minor prophets, (13) Job; and rour 
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remaining, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, and the Song of Solomon : the 22 
thus being made to answer to the 22 
letters of the Heb. alphabet. Joshua, 
Judges, Job, ete., are reckoned, in the 
Jewish use of the term “‘ prophet” 
for inspired historian or writer, 
among “ the former prophets.’’ These 
sacred 22 are distinct from other 
Heb. writings such as Eccles. xii. 12. 
Josephus says: “it is an innate 
principle with every Jew to regard 
them as announcements of the Divine 
will, perseveringly to adhere tu them, 
and if necessary willingly to die for 
them.” ‘The faith with which we 
receive our Scriptures is manifest; 
for though so long a period has elap- 
sed, no one has dared to add to, de- 
tract from, or alter them in any re- 
spect.”? The warnings: ‘‘add thou 
not to His words, lest He reprove thee 
and thou be found a liar’’ (Prov. 
xxx. 6), “neither shall ye diminish 
ought from it’’ (Deut. iv. 2, xii. 32), 
fenced in the O. T. canon as Rev. 
xxii. 18, 19 fences in the N. T. The 
Lord and His apostles quote all the 
books of the O. T. except Ruth, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Esther, the Song of Solo- 
mon, Lamentations, and Ezekiel. Jo- 
sephus denies the Apocrypha the 
same authority: ‘‘ from the time of 
Artaxerxes to our own everything 
has been recorded; but these ac- 
counts are not worthy of the same 
credit, owing to the absence of the 
regular succession of prophets.” 

The Apocrypha was never in the Heb. 
canon. The cessation of the prophetic 
gift marks the point of time in both 
Testaments when the canon was com- 
plete. Antiochus Epiphanes (168 B.C.) 
in persecuting the Jews sought out 
“the books of the law” and burnt 
them (1 Mace. i. 56). To possess a 
book of the covenant was made a 
capital offence. Just so the persecu- 
tion of Divcletian in N. 'T. times was 
especially directed against those pos- 
sessing the Christian Scriptures. The 
N. T. writers have not one authori- 
tative quotation from the se A ae 
Some quotations in the N. 'T. are not 
directly found in the canonical books; 
thus Jude 17 takes a portion of the 
uninspired book of Enoch, and by in- 
spiration stamps that portion as true; 
St. Paul also refers to facts unre- 
corded in O. T. (2 Tim. iii. 8, Eph. v. 
14, Heb. xi. 24); see also John vii. 
38, Jas. iv. 5, 6, 2 Tim. iii. 8. 

Melito of Sardis (A.D. 179), afteran ex- 
act inguiry in the East gives the O. T. 
books substantially the same as ours, 
including under “ Esdras’? Nehemiah, 
Ezra, and Esther. Origen excludes 
expressly 1 Maccabees from the canon 
though writtenin Heb. Jerome gives 
our canon exactly, which is also the 
Heb. one, and designates all others 
apocryphal. ‘‘ Whatever is not in- 
cluded in the enumeration here made 
is to be placed among the Apocrypha.’’ 
He puts Daniel in the hagiographa. 
The Alexandrine Jews, though more 
lax in their views, had at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era the same 
canon as the Hebrews of Palestine. 
But by admitting into the LXX. Gr. 
version of O. 'T. the Apoe 
insensibly influenced those Christian 
fathers who depended on that version 
for their knowledge of O. T., so that 


ha they} 
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the latter lost sight of the gulf that 
separates the Heb. canon from the 
Apocrypha. To the Jews, saith Serip- 
ture, ‘* were committed the oracles of 
God” (Rom. iii. 2). It never accuses 
them of altering the Scriptures. 
‘heir testimony condemns the decree 
of Rome’s council of Trent that the 
apocryphal books deserve ‘‘ equal 
veneration ’’as Scripture, and that ali 
are ‘‘accursed ’’ who do“ not receive 
the entire books with all their parts 


as sacred and canonical.’ |See Aro- 
CRYPHA. | 
Canon of the N. T. “The pro- 


phets’? in the Christian church, 
speaking themselves under inspira- 
tion, and those having the Spirit’s 
gift, “ the discerning of spirits,’ acted 
as checks on the transmission of 
error orally before the completion of 
the written word. Secondly it was 
under their inspired superintendence 
that the N.'T. Scriptures were put 
forth as they were successively 
written. 1 Cor. xiv. 37: ‘if any 
man... be a prophet or spiritual, 
let him acknowledge that the things 
that I write . . . are the command- 
ments of the Lord.’ Thus by the 
twoetold sanction of inspiration, that 
of the authors and that of the judges, 
the ca onicity of each book is estab- 
lished. By God's gracious providence 
most of the books of the N. T. were 
in the church’s possession years be- 
fore the death of leading apostles, all 
of them before the death of John. 
If spurious books had crept into the 
cycle of professedly inspired books, 
they would have been at once removed 
by apostolic authority. The bistory 
of the N. T. canon in its collected 
form is not so clear as the evidence 
for the inspiration of its separate 
books. Probably each leading church 
made for itself a collection of those 
books which were proved on good 
testiniony to have been written b 

inspired men, and sanctioned as sue 

originally by men having the “‘ dis- 
cerning of spirits,’’ as well as by un- 
inspired men in the several churches. 
See 1 Cor. xii. 10, 1 John iv. 1. Thus 
many collections would be made. 
‘Vheir mutual accordance in the main, 
as that of independent witnesses, is 
the strongest proof of the correctness 
of our canon, especially when we 
consider the jealous care with which 
the early churches discriminated be- 
tween spurious and authentic com- 
positions. This view is confirmed by 
the doubts of some «hurches at first 
concerning certain N. T. books, prov- 
ing that each church claimed the 
right to judge for itself; whilst their 
mutual love led to the freest com- 
munication of the inspired writings 
to one another. At last, when the 
evidence for the inspiration of the 
few doubted ones was fully sifted 
all agreed. And the third council of 
Carthage (A.D. 897) declared that 
agreement by ratifing the canon of the 
N.'T. asit is now universally accepted. 


The earliest notice of a collection is in» 


2 Pet. iii. 16, which speaks of “all 
the epistles” of Paul as if some eol- 
lection of them then existed and 
‘received in the churches as on a 
with “the other Scriptures.” 
earliest uninspired notice is that of the 
anonymous fragment of “the cat 
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of the N. T.” attributed to Caius, a 
Roman presbyter, published by Mu- 
ratori (Ant. Ital., iti. 854). It recog- 
nises all the books except Epp. 
Hebrews, James, the 2 Epp. Peter, 
and perhaps 3 John. It condemns 
as spurious “‘ the Shepherd, written 
very recently in our own times at 
Rome by Hermas, while his brother 
Pius was bishop of the see of Rome,”’ 
i.e. between A.D. 140and150. Thusthe 
canon in far the greater part is proved 
as received in the first half of the 
2nd century, whilst some of John’s 
contemporaries were still living. In 
the same age the Peshito or Syriac 
version remarkably complements the 
Muratorian fragment’s canon, by in- 
cluding also Hebrews and James. 
In the latter part of the 2nd cen- 
tury Clement of Alexandria refers to 
“the gospel’’ collection and that of 
all the epistles of “the apostles.’’ 
The anonymous epistle to Diognetus 
still earlier speaks of ‘‘the law, the 
prophets, the gospels, and the apos- 
tles.’’ Ignatius of Antioch, a hearer 
of John (Ep. ad Philad., § 5), terms 
the written gospel ‘‘the flesh of 
Jesus,’ and the apostles, 7¢.e. their 
epistles, “the presbytery of the 
church.’ Theophilus of Antioch (Ad 
Autolycum, iit. 11) and Irenzeus (Adv. 
Heer., ii. 27) term the N. T. writings 
“the Holy Scriptures.’’ Tertullian 
(Adv. Marc., iv. 2) uses for the first 
time the term ‘‘ N.T.,’’ and calls the 
whole Bible “‘ the whole instrument 
of both Testaments.’ Thus there is 
@ continuous chain of evidence from 
the apostles down to the 3rd cen- 
tury. The quotations by the fathers 
(of whom Origen quotes at least two 
thirds of N. T.), andthe oldest ver- 
sions, the Syriac, Latin, and Egyp- 
tian, prove that their Scriptures were 
the same as ours. Eusebius the ec- 
clesiastical historian (A.D. 330) men- 
tions (ui. 25) all the 27 books of the 
N. T., dividing them into the wni- 
versally acknowledged and the de- 
bated; the latter the Epp. James, 
Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 nee and 
Apocalypse, “received by the ma- 
jority,’ and at last received by all 
the churches when the evidence had 
been more fully tested. A third 
class he calls “‘the spurious,’”’ as 
““the Shepherd of Hermas,” ‘‘the 
Epistle of Barnabas,’ “ the Acts of 
Paul,”’ which all rejected. Moreover 
all our oldest Gr. MSS. of the epistles 
contain those epistles once doubted 
by some; so do all the versions ex- 
cept the Syriac ; see above. 

The church of Rome was certainly not 
infallible when it once rejected the 
Epistle tothe Hebrews. Afterwards it 

_ acknowledged its error and accepted 

it. Rome says we received the canon 

from the church (meaning herself), 
and that therefore we are bound to re- 
ceive her authority as infallible in in- 
terpreting it. But we did not receive 
her original view of the spuriousness 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Nor 
hhave we received most of our MSS., 

_ testimonies of fathers, and versions, 

_ from Rome, but from the Greek, 
Syrian, and African churches. Fur- 

_ ther, evenif the premises were true the 

_ conclusion is false. Because a body of 

- men witness to and transmit a work 

deriving all iis authority from God, 
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it does not follow they are its infal- 
lible interpreters. If the argument 
were true the Jews could use it with 
tenfold power against all Christians, 
for the Jews unquestionably are the 
witnesses and transmitters of the O.'l’. 
to us (Rom. iii. 2); and on Rome’s 
principle we should be bound to ac- 
cept the Jews’ interpretation of it, 
renounce Christianity and become 
Jews. Nothing but almighty Pro- 
vidence could have constrained both 
the Jews (in the case of the O. T.) 
and the Roman and Greek apostate 
churches (in the case of the N. T.) 
to witness for the very Scriptures 
which condemn them. It utterly dis- 
proves the intidel allegation of col- 
Jusion and corruption of the Scrip- 
tures. 


Again Rome argues, since the rule of 


faith must be known, and since some 
books of Scripture were not univer- 
sally received till the 4th century, 
Scripture cannot be the rule of faith. 
The answer is: those portions of 
Scripture are not the rule of faith 
to those to whom they are not given 
with full means of knowing them as 
such. But all Scripture is the rule of 
faith to all to whom it is given, and 
who may, if they will, know it. That 
could not becomea portion of inspired 
Scripture in the 4th century which 
was not so before. Man can never 
make that inspired which God has 
not; nor can the doubts of some 
divest of inspiration that which God 
hasinspired. The council of Carthage 
did not make aught partof Scripture 
which was not so before. It merely 
sealed by declaration the decision 
which the churches previously came 
to by carefully sifting the testimony 
for each book’s inspiration. Even at 
the council of Nice (a.p. 825) Con- 
stantine appeals to ‘‘the books of the 
evangelists, apostles, and prophets’”’ 
as “‘the divinely inspired books for 
deciding their controversies.’ Ac- 
cordingly in the Nicene Creed, ‘‘ac- 
cording to the Scriptures,’ quoted 
from 1 Cor. xv. 4, implies their being 
recognised as the standard. The 
Diocletian persecution (A.D. 803) was 
directed against the Christian Scrip- 
tures; whoever delivered them were 
stigmatized as ‘‘traitors’ (tradi- 
tores), so that they must have then 
existed as a definite collection. They 
were publicly read in the churches 
(Col. iv. 16) as an essential part of 
worship, just as the law and the pro- 
phets were in the synagogue (Justin 
Martyr, Apol., i. 66). Practically, as 
soon as they were severally thus read 
and accepted in the apostolic age by 
men in the churches having the dis- 
cernment of spirits, they were canon- 
ized, i.e. immediately after having 
been written. 


The transition from oral to written 


teaching was gradual. Catechizing, 
7.e. instructing by word of mouth, was 
the mode at first, and “‘faith”’ then 
‘came by hearing’’ (Luke i. 4, Rom. 
x. 17), in which however there was 
always an appeal to O. T. Scripture 
(Acts xvii. 11). But that the orally 
taught might know more fully “‘ the 
(unerring)certainty[ten asp ais 
of those things wherein they ha 

been instructed,’ and to guard 
against the dangers of oral tradition 
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(illustrated in John xxi. 23, 24), the 
word was committed to writing by 
apostles and evangelists, and was 
accredited publicly by the churches 
in the lifetime of the writers. The 
approach of their death, their de- 
parture to foreign lands, their im- 
prisonment, and the need of a touch- 
stone to test heretical writings and 
teachings in their absence, all made 
a written record needful. The ces- 
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sation of miracles and personal in- 
spiration was about the same time as 
the written inspired word was com- 
pleted. Bishop Kaye (Eccles. Hist., 
98-100) observes that Justin Martyr. 
Theophilus, etc., only make genera 
assertions of miracles still continuing, 
being loath to see what seemingly 
weakened their cause, the cessation 
of miracles ; but they give no specific 
instance. The cessation was so 
gradual as hardly to be perceived at 
first. The power probably did not 
extend beyond those younger dis- 
ciples on whom the apostles con- 
ferred it by laying on hands (Acts 
viii. 17,19). ‘Thus miracles would 
cease early in the 2nd century, 
shortly after St. John’s death and 
the completion of the canon. 


The scantiness of direct quotations from 


Scripture in the apostolic fathers 
arises from their being so full of all 
they had seen and heard, and so 
dwelling less on the written word. 
But they take it for granted, and 
imitate the tone and salutations of 
the apostolic epistles. All four make 
some express references to N. T. 
Scripture. With much that is good 
in the apostolic fathers, their works 
‘“‘yemind us what the apostles would 
have been, had they not been 1n- 
spired, and what we ourselves should 
be, if we had not the written word” 
(Wordsworth, Canon Scr., p. 137). 
So far from there being a gradual 
waning of inspiration from the writ- 
ings of the apostles and evangelists 
to those of succeeding Christian 
writers, there is so wide a chasm 
(the more remarkable as the early 
fathers had the apostolic writings to 
guide them) that this alone is a 
strong proof that the Scripture writ- 
ers were guided by an extraordinary 
Divine power. Their previous habits 
(as being some of them illiterate, and 
all bigoted Jews) prove that nothing 
but Divine power could have so 
changed them from their former 
selves as to be the founders of a 
spiritual and worldwide dispensation 
(see Luke xxiv. 25, 49), utterly alien 
to their Jewish prejudices. Their 
style accords with their supposed 
position, simple and unlearned (ex- 
cept Paul’s), yet free from aught 
offensive to the polished. 


If it be asked why we do not receive 


the epistles of Barnabas pubes Cle- 
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ment, the Acts of Paul and Thecla 
(one of the earliest apoeryphal writ- 
ings), ete., we answer not because 
(as Rome would have us say) the 
churches could not err injudgment in 
rejecting them, but because as a mat- 
ter of evidence we believe they did 
not err. ‘These works were not re- 
ceived by contemporary Chri-tians 
who had the best opportunity of 
knowing evidences of authenticity 
and inspiration. If one or two cite 
them it is the exception, not invali- 
dating the otherwise uniform testi- 
mony yagainst them. The internal evi- 
dence of their style is fatal to their 
pretensions. So “The Acts of Paul”; 
Tertullian (De Bapt., 17) testifies its 
author was excluded by John from 
the office of presbyter for having 
written it. 

The N. T. is a complete organic whole, 
sv that even one book could not be 
omitted without loss to the com- 
pleteness of the Christian cycle of 
truth. As the ©. 'T. is made up of 
the law, and the doctrinal, historical, 
and prophetical books; so in the N. 
T. the four Gospels are the funda- 
mental law, based, as in the Penta- 
teuch, on the included history; the 
Acts unfold the continued history ; 
the Epistles are the doctrinal, the 
Apocalyptic revelations the propheti- 
cal, elements. 

Canonical is sometimes used in the 
Christian fathers, not in the senso 
divinely authoritative, but proper 
for public reading iu church. Thus 
Gregory of Nazianzum calls the Apo- 
calypse the last work of grace, aud 
yet apocryphal, 7.e. fit for private 
not public reading in church. 

Canticies: the Song of Solo- 
mon. ‘‘The song of songs,” ‘.e. 
the most excellent of songs; even as 
the antitypical Solomon, its subject 
and its author (by His Spirit), is 
King of kings, t.e. the greatest of 
kings (so the heaven of heavens 
means the highest heaven, Deut. x. 
14). The fourth of the hagiographa 
(chethubim, * wee ae ’) orthe third 
division of the O. [See Canon 
and Biste.} Its Divine canonicity 
and authority are certain, as it is 
found in all Heb. MS 3. of Scripture ; 
also in the Gr. LXX. version; in 
the catalogues of Melito, bishop of 
Sardis a.p. 170 (Eusebius, H. E., iv. 
26), and others. 

The lteralists explain it as displaying 
“the victory of humble and constant 
love over the temptations of wealth 
and royalty”: Svlomon tempting a 
Shulamite shepherdess, who, in spite 
of the fascinations of his splendid 
court, pines for her shepherd lover 
from whom she has been severed. 
But had it been a representation of 
merely human love, it would have 
been positively indelicate and never 
would have been inserted in the holy 
canon (see chap. v. 2-6, vii. 2, 3). 
The sudden transitions from the 
court to the grove are inexplicable on 
the literal interpretation. Nor is the 
other literal interpretation teuable, 
viz. that the love of Solomon and 
Pharaoh’s daughter is the subject. 
*Pharaoh’s chariots” (chap. 1. ) 
allude not to this, but to the O. T. 
ehurch’s miraculous deliverance from 


Pharaoh’s hosts at the Red Sea. A 


shepherdess (chap. i. 7) would have 
been an abomination to the Egyp- 
tiaus; nor do chap. i. 6, iii. 4, iv. 8, 
y.7 suit this view. Origenand Theo- 
doret compare Svlomon’s teaching to 
a ladder with three steps; Heclesi- 
astes, natural (sensible things natu- 
rally vain); Proverbs, moral; Canti- 
cles, mystical, figuring the union of 
Christ and the church. Proverbs, 
said the rabbins, are the outer court 
of Sclomon’s temple ; Ecclesiastes, 
the holy place; Cauticles, the holy 
of holies. See the treatise Yadaimn 
in tho Mishna: “all the chethubim 
are holy, but the Canticles are holy 
of holies.’’ Shulamith (chap. vi. 18), 
i.e. the daughter of peace, is fitly the 
bride of Solomon, ‘‘the prince of 
earl Taken allegorically thera 
is ndthing incongruous in what would 
be, if literally taken, inexplicable ; 
she by turns being a vinedresser, 
shepherdess, midnight inquirer, 
prince’s consort, and at the same 
time daughter; just as under tho 
saine image in Py, xlv. 9, 10, 18, 14, 
the church is at once the Lord’s 
bride and daughter; as Ps. xlv., ‘fa 
song of loves,’ answers to Canticles, 
so Ps. xxxvil. to Proverbs, and xxxix. 
anl Ixxiii.to Job. As Kcclesiastes 
sets forth the vanity of the love of 
the creature, so Canticles the all 
satisfying love which unites the 
church and her Lord. Love in man 
was created as the transcript of the 
Divine love. This song pourtrays the 
latter in imagery from the former. 
The union of Christ and His church 
was the original fact in the mind of 
God, on which human marriage is 
based (Eph. v. 23-32). This “idea 
pervades all Scripture, from the ori- 
ginal Eden (Gen. ii. 21-24) down to 
the restored paradise (Rev. xix. 7; 
xxi. 2, 9,10; xxii. 17). Israel was 
the O. T. wife of Jehovah (Isa. liv. 5, 
lxii. 5; Jer. iii. 1, etc.; Hos. i., ii, 
lii.; Ezek. xvi. xxiii). To her as 
His destined earthly bride the song 
primarily refers; secondarily to the 
spiritual and heavenly bride, tha 
elect church, of all ages and countries 
(Matt. ix. 15, xxii. 2, xxv. 1; Jolin 
iii. 29; 2 Cor. xi. 2). “The experi- 
mental knowledge of Christ’s love- 
liness, and the believer’ s love, is tha 
best commentary on this allegorical 
song” (Leighton). The naine of God 
does not occur, because throughout 
the allegory, to the exclusion of 
everything literal, is maintained, and 
Solomon throughout represents Mes- 
siah JEHOVAH, whose love is the 
grand theme. Love to Christ is the 
most intense, as it is the purest, of 
human passions, and therefore is ex- 
pressed in the most intensely ardent 
language. The details of the imagery 
are not to be strained in the inter- 
pretation. Many lovely natural ob- 
jects, not always mutually congrnous 
if pressed literally, are combined, to 
bring out the varied, and often seem- 
ingly opposite, beauties which meet 
in the Lord Jesus. 

The significance of the name Solomon, 
“the peace giver,’ (appears at the 
outset (ehap. i. 3), “thy name is as 
ointment poured forth,’ > diffusing 
peace and love (John xiv. 27); the 
same image as in Ps. exxxili. Not 
till towards the close does the bride 
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receive her name Shulamith (vi. 13), 
‘the peace receiver,” and so the 
‘prince's daughter”? (vii, 1; c mp. 
Matt. v. 9). She explains her 1.ame 
(villi. 10) as expressing ‘‘one that 
fuund peace’”’ (viii. 10 marg.). Net 
till her union with Solcmon had becu 
elfected did she find peace, ind re- 
ceived her name _accvrdingly (Ram. 
v.1). Shulamith is) assive in u.car- 
ing, the reconciled cae (Epb. ii. 14, 
2'Cors! velo 20) ter Lecoming 
sensible of His being the hing, in 
whose presence is peace ard fulness 
of joy (chap. i. 2, 4,7) leads her to 
seek in Him peace, aud fir ally to find 
it. Driven from the vineyard of 
paradise which was once her own 
into the wilderness (chap. iii. 6), aid 
to keep very dierent vineyards 
(Satan’s and the world’s), she be- 
came black with afflicticen, though 
still beautiful (chap. i. 5,6; ccnip. 
Lam. iv. 7, 8, Ps. cxx. 5, 6): im con- 
trast to His countenance, ‘f wLiteand 
ruddy”’ (chap. v. 10). But He at 
the close brings her up fiom the 
wilderness of affliction (ii). 6, vill. 5 ; 
Rey. xii. 6), and restores her her cwn 
vineyard (vii. 12), where He desires. 
to hear her voice. 

If we view the bride as Israel (the 
primary sense), Hs. ii, 14-16 is 
exactly parallel to the whole scng. 
Five parts are to be traced: i. 1 to 
ji. 7, ll. 8 to iii. 5, both parts endi g 
“I charge you, O ye daughters ct © 
Jerusalem,” ete. ; 11.6 to v1.9, vi. 10 
to vii. 4, viii. 5 to 14, these tInce 
parts beginning sever rally with” Who: 
is thisP?’’ cte. In the scng’s Israel- 
ite aspect the third or cential put 
probably refers to the sealing of the 
union between Jehovah andthe O.T. 
church by Solomon’s erection of the 
temple (ui. 6-11). “the daughter 
of Zion was at that time cpenly mar- 
riedto Jehovah; for itis thenceforth 
that the prophets im rc proving Israel’s 
sin speak of it as a breach cf her 
marriage covenant. The sorgs here- 
tofure sung by her were the ,1 paia- 
tory hymns of her childhccd; the — 
last and crowning ‘song of songs’ — 
was prepared for the now mature — 
maiden against the day cf her mar- 
riage to the King cof kings” (Origen ;. 
sce Moody Stuart’s admiratle com- 
mentary). Her wilderness state then 
gave place to peaceful and prespercus 
settlement in nanifested unicn with 
her Gad; “the day of Sclcmcn’s 
espousals ? (ii. 11). 

But a further marriage is intended, 
that cf tLe individual scul to the 
Lord, for Christ “loves one, as if 
that one were all”; ard finally the 
yet future narriace of the whole 
elect church (Rev. xix. 7, 8, xxi. 2, 9). 
In the idividual scul we lave’ (1) 
its longing for Christ’s n anifestaticn 
to it, and the various alternaticis in 
its experience of His nanifestaticn 
(i. 9-4, ii. 8, dil. 1, 4, 6,7); (2) the 
abundant enjoyment of His sc usible 
consolations, which is wit)drawn 
through the bride’s careles+ness 
(v. 1-3), and her Icngings after Him 
end reconciliation (v. 8-16, vi. 3, et¢.,. 

1, ete.) ; (3) effects of Christ’s 
jranibubgtice on the believer,— as- 
surance, labours of love, anxiety for 
the salvation of the impenitent, eager-- 
ness for His second coming. 
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In the church aspect her longing for 
His first advent appears in t2 be- 
ginning (i. 2); joytul anticipation of 
His advent (ii. 8-13, 17); His stay 
with her during the one only whole 
day in the allegory (there are but 
two nights, ii. 17, iv.6), answering to 
His sojourn here with His disciples, 
the last supper, the pledge of His 
return to her (iii. 6—iv. 5); His death 
in figurative language, and ascension 
to the heavenly mount where still He 
isto be met with spiritually in prayer 
until the everlasting daybreak when 
we'shull see face to face (iv. 6, 8, 15). 
“My sister,.. . My spouse,’ excludes 
carnal ideas of love. As Eve was 
formed from Adam, so Christ took our 
flesh to be brother and also husband 
(comp. Heb. ii. 11, Mark iii. 35). 
In chap. v. 1 ‘‘Iam come into My 
garden’’ is the central point of the 
whole, the bridegroom and brile are 
one; the Spirit, answering to the 
awakening N. wind and the softly 
blowing S. wind, having been shed 
on the church at pentecost, to make 
the spiritual union complete (iv. 1C). 
“ Bat, O friends,’’ etc., follows im- 
mediately (Isa. lv. 1), the gospel 
being thenceforth preached in all its 
grace to all (Acts ii. 38, iii. 19). Then 
succeeds the period of declension, 
and the conseyu nt withdrawing of 
the grieved Spirit (chap. v. 2-6). 
Then her earnest search tor Him and 
praises of Him to others, whercia she 
regains her own assurance, ‘I am 
my Beloved’s”’ (vi. 8). 
Here Israel’s sighing after Messiah, 
and finding Him hereafter as one 
united nation, combining “ Tirzah”’ 
the northern capital and ‘“‘ Jerusa- 
lem’’ the southera capital, is hinted 
at (vi. 4); she the queen, and the at- 
tendant Gentile churches “‘threescore 
ueens and fourscore concubines’’ (8, 
s. xlv. 9-15). Then Shulamith hav- 
ing found Solomon, 1.e. Israel,‘‘ made 
lixe the chariots of Amminadib” (Ty 
willing people) instead of as herc- 
tofore “ Lo-ammi,” not My people 
(Hos. i. 9, 10), shall ‘loo’ forth as 
the morning, fair as the moon, clear 
as the sun, terrible as an army with 
banners”’ (Dan. xii. 1-3; Rev. xii. 1, 
xix. 14), The nations shall then ad- 
mire and flow unto her (chap. vi. 13, 
vii. 1, etc., answering to Isa. lii. 7-10). 
The ‘‘ return, return, O Shulamite”’ 
answers to ‘“‘when the Lord shall 
bring again Zion’’ through the in- 
strumentality of the nations who 
shall then long to “look upon’’ her 
as the source of spiritual blessing to 
them (Mie. v. 7, Zech. viii. 18). The 
daughters of Jerusalem, 7.e. the na- 
tions (a phrase drawn by Jesus from 
the song, Luke xxiii. 28, Galilean 
women standing in the same relation 
to the Jews as Gentiles afterwards 
did), become united to Christ through 
the instrumentality of the bride, and 
they also appropriate her words, “I 
am my Beloved’s,” etc. (vii. 10). At 
the close of this part (viii. 4) is re- 
stored Israel’s charge to the Gentile 
converted nations not to interru>t 
the millennial rest of Christ with His 
worldwide church, “‘I charge you, 
O ye daughters of Jerusalem, that 
ye stir not up... My love;’’ for an 
apostasy succeeds, as one precedes, 
the millennium (Rev. xx. 4-9), 
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Then the elect church from Jews and 
Gentiles, now being gathered, is de- 
scribed, viii. 5-14, which is chrono- 
logically before the millennial church 
just described, but fitly brought in as 
the closing subject (‘‘make haste, 
My beloved,”’ etc.) to remind us our 
position is to be “ hasting unto the 
coming of the day of God” (2 Pet. 
iii. 12, Rev. xxii. 20). The “little 
sister’’ having “‘no breasts ”’ (neither 
faith nor love, the springs of spiritual 
nourishment, 1 Thess. v. 8; comp. in 
connection with breasts, Luke xi. 27, 
28) answers to the Gentile church 
admitted to be a “wall” in Zion 
founded on Christ; ‘‘ spoken for,” 
i.e. sought in marriage by Him. No 
“stubble’”’ of Jewish rites is to be 
built on her (1 Cor. iii. 11, 12), but a 
“palace of silver,” 7.¢. the highest 
privileges of church fellowship (Gal. 
ii. 11-18, Eph. ii. 11-22). The 
“door’’ is that of faith opened to the 
Gentiles, implying catholic accessi- 
bleness (1 Cor. xvi. 9), but safely 
enclosed with fragrant enduring 
“cedar,” lest it should be corrupted 
by latitudinarianism. 

The bride’s joyous anticipations and 
desires at the beginning (i. 6, 12, etc.) 
are thus realized in the spiritual 
church, now in part (iv. 12-15, v. 1), 
and in the hereafter restored Israel 
(vi. 4-12, vi. 7), in the Gentile nations 
converted through her (vii. 10, etc.), 
and in the hereafter to be com- 
pleted election church from Jews and 
Gentiles (viii. 5-13). The vineyard 
she had lost (i. 6) is regained, and 
presented by her, who now is in 
peace and favour, to her Lord (viii. 
10-12). She is addressed, ‘thou 
that dwellest (permanently) in tho 
gardens”’ (the paradise of God) (13). 

Words of the Syriacand Arabic tongues 
found nowhere else in Heb. oceur, 
which leads to the inference that 
Solomon composed it among his 
‘* one thousand and five songs”’ (per- 
haps referring to this one song in five 
cantos) whilst staying in his Lebanon 
‘‘puildings’”’ (distinct from ‘the 
house of the forest of Lebanon’”’ at 
Jerusalem: 1 Kings vii. 2, ix. 19, 2 
Chron. viii. 6; his country seat for 
hot summer: comp. Song iv. 8), and 
enriched this idyllic poem with 
words of an archaic and rural stamp. 
Robinson found there remains of 
massive buildings. 

Capernaum=the villageof Nachum. 
N.W. of sea of Tiberias, in the land 
of Gennesaret (now El Ghuweir; 
comp. Matt. xiv. 34 with John vi. 17, 
21, 24), a most populous and pros- 
perous region. By some identifiel 
now with the mound at Khan 
Minyeh; by others with Tell Hum. 
Visited by Jesus for a few days (John 
li. 12); afterwards “‘ His own city” 
and home, to which He retired from 
Nazareth (where He was reared, as 
in Bethlehem He was born), when 
He heard that Herod Antipas, who 
often resided at Sepphoris, or Dio- 
cesarea, near Nazareth, im- 
prisoned John the Baptist. C. was 
less conspicuous, and mere suited to 
be the centre of the unobtrusive 
but energetic ministry of Jesus in 
Galilee. Remains of ancient pot- 
teries, tanneries, etc., still are seen 
at Tabiga, the manufacturing suburb 


The synagogue called 
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of C. The prophet Isaiah (ix. 2\ 
had foretold that this region, viz. 
Zabulon and Nephthalim, the one 
most bordering on Gentile darkness, 
was to be the first to see the great 
light (Matt. iv. 12-16). Designated 
‘* His own city’’ (Matt. ix. 1; Mark 
i. dat home,”- A.V. “im the 
house’’). The scene of most of His 
mighty works, and therefore the 
most. guilty in its impenitence. Matt. 
xi. 20-24: ‘f exalted unto heaven” in 
privileges, it was doomed for neglect 
of them to be “‘brought down to 
hell.” 


Josephus mentions a fountain in Gen- 


nesaret, ‘‘Capharnaum,’’ identified 
by some with Ain et Tin (the spring 
of the fiy tree) near Khan Minyeh. 
The “round fountain ”’ is three miles. 
southward. Tell Hum is three or 
four miles more to the N. than Khan 
Minyel, and so more convenient for 
the people to run round the N. 
end of the lake afcot to the E. side 
while Jesus crossed thither by water 
(Mark vi. 32, 33). Hum is the last 
syllable of Kefr na hum, and was 
used asan abbreviation. Tell Hunvis 
the site, according to Arab and 
Jewish tradition. It is on a point of 


the shore running into the lake, and 
backed by rising ground, three miles 
from where the Jordan enters the 
lake. Ruins of walls and foundations 
cover a space half a mile long by a 
quarter wide. 


Josephus says: ‘‘ Gennesaret plain is 


watered by a most fertile fountain, 
which the people call Capharnaum. 
Some have thought this fountain a 
vein of the Nile, since it produces a 
fish like the coracinus in the lake 
near Alexandria.’ The round fount- 
ain at Tabiga, two miles 8S. of 
Tell Hum, meets the requirements 
of Josephus’ description. Tristram 
(Land of Israel) fixes on the round 
fountain Ain Mudawarah as the 
fount meant by Josephus (and the 
site of C.); for he found in it the 
siluroid cathsh or coracine, identical 
with that of the ponds of Lower 
Egypt. But this site is too far 8., 
and the catfish is found in the lake 
also, and was probably in Tabiga. 
The recent discovery of the aqueduct 
which once led Tabiga’s waters 
into the plain of Gennesaret, water- 
ing the plain as Josephus deseribes, 
decides the question. And the city’s 
site needs not to be put close to the 
fountain bearing its name in the 
time of Josephus. 

“the White 


Synagogue,” is 74 ft. 9 in. long, and 
56 ft. 9 in. broad, built N. and S., 
with three entrances at the S. end. 
Luke vii. 5: the centurion (probably 
of the detachment quartered there, 
for it was large enough to be called 
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a “‘eity’’) “hath built us a (Gr. the, 
z.e. our, synagogue,” the only one in 
the place. Jairus was its ‘‘ ruler.” 
Vine leaves, 
and the pot 
of manna, = 
are still to 3 
be seen 
among the 
rich carvings |i 
of the ruins §£ 
of the lintel & 
at Tell Hum. 
If Jesus’ dis- 
course at C. 
(John vi. 81, 32) was delivered in the 
synagogue of what is now Tell Hum, 
how appropriate is the Jews’ refer- 
ence to the manna, and His reply, 
“My Father giveth you the trae 
bread from heaven.’’ C. was lower 
than Nazareth and Cana, whence He 
“went down”? to it (John ii. 12, 
Luke iv. 81); the ‘exalted’? in 
Matt. xi. 23 is not in respect to 
physical but spiritual elevation. 
There was a receipt of customs there 
of the commerce both of the lake 
and of the caravans passing by land 
by “the way of the sea”’ southwards. 
Here Levi, or Matthew, was called 
dix. 9, xvu. 24). Simon Peter and 
Andrew belonged to C. (Mark i. 21, 
2:)), and perhaps received Jesus’ callat 
the adjoining sea beach (16,17). He 
healed the centuri>n’s servant there, 
and Simon’s wife’s mother (Matt. 
viii. 5, 14), the paralytic (ix. 1), the 
unclean demon-possessed man (Luke 
iv. 83). The nobleman’s son at C. 
was healed by Jesus at Cana (John 
iv.46). Jesus’ teaching humility bya 
ehild occurred here (Mark ix. 33-386). 
‘The utter uncertainty of the site 
shows the exact fultilment of its 
doom foretold by the Lord. 
Caphar. From a rovt ‘to cover,” 
denoting “a village,’ smaller than 
ir, ‘fa city.” Appearing in Caphar- 
naum. Arabic hefi. 

Caphtor: Carnvorim. The original 
seat of the Philistines (Deut. ii. 23). 
Sprung from Mizraim (Gen. x. 14), 
akin to the Philistines who _ pro- 
ceeded from the Casluhim, who 
sprung from Mizraim (Gen. x. 18,14). 
Jp Jer. xlvii. 4 ‘the isle [marg. 7.e. 
the maritime or even the river border- 
ing coast} of Caphtor”’ is mentioned, 
implying their neighbourhood to 
either the sea (the Philistines’ posi- 
tion) or to the Nile (whose waters 
are called “the sea,’’ Nah. iii. 8). 
The Egyptian names Copt (Kebtu, 
Keb-her in the hieroglyphies, the mo- 
dern Coptie Nut) and L-yypt, i.e. He 
(the zsle or coast of) U., are evidently 
the source of C. Cuapht-ur, 7.e. the 
Great Capht, probably the northern 
delta from which the Phoenicians 
emigrated into Asia, whence Capht 
was the Egyptian name for the oldest 
Phoenicians in Asia or in Africa, 
The time of migration must have 
been very early, as the Philistines 
were settled in Palestine in Abra- 
liam’s time (Gen. xxi. 32, 34). A 
seafaring race related to the Egyp- 
tians spread abroad at an ancient 
date. For at Medcenet Haboo the 
monuments of Rameses ILL. state 
that the Egyptians were at war with 
the Philistines, the Tok-harn. (the 
Carians) and the Shayratana (the 
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Cherethim or Cretans) of the sea. 
(The isle of C.’ in its later sense 
may mean Crete.) All three re- 
semble the Kgyptians. In Amos ix. 
7, ‘‘ Have I not caused the Philistines 
to go up trom C.?” (i.e. from subjec- 
tion to C., previous to their migra- 
tion, us the context proves) Philis- 
tine means immigrants, trom the 
Ethiopie jallasa. The Cherethimn 
are seemingly identified with or 
formed a part of the Philistines (1 
Sam. xxx. 14, 16). 
there were dilferent immigrations of 
the same tribe into Palestine, which 
afterwards merged in one name: the 
Casluhim first; a second from the 
Caphtorim ; a third the Cherethim or 
Cretans, Crete being an intermediate 
resting place in their migrations, 
whence some passed into Philistia. 
The Philistines were first a Cas- 
luchian colony between Gaza and 
Pelusium, which was afterwards 
strengthened by immigrants from 
C., and extended its territory by 
pressing out the Avvim (Deut. ii. 23, 
Josh. xiii. 3). Tacitus (Hist., v. 2) 
says ‘‘the inhabitants of Palestine 
came from Crete’’; perhaps many 
of the Cherethim settlers in Crete 
from Egypt, when disturbed by Minos 
and the Hellenes, withdrew from 
Crete to Philistia, where their kins- 
men were settled. 


Cappadocia. ‘The most eastern pro- 


vince of Asia Minor. Jews resident 
in it were among Peter’s hearers at 
his memorable pentecostal sermon 
(Acts ii. Y). To thein accordingly, 
among others, he addressed his First 
Kpistle (1 Pet. i. 1). Judaism there 
paved the way for Christianity. 
Seleucus first introduced Jewish 
elonists into Asia Minor (Josephus, 
Ant. xii.3, §4). Rome, by the civili- 
zation and improved roads which it 
carried with it everywhere, facilitated 
the spread first of Judaism, then of 
Christianity. The approach to C. 
from Palestine and Syria was by the 
pass called “‘the Cilician gates,”’ 
leading up through the ‘l'aurus range 
from the low region of Cilicia. Once 
C. reached to the Euxine Sea; but 
Rome made two provinces of the 
ancient C., Pontus on the N. along 
the sea, and C. on the 8. Tiberius 
it was who reduced the Cappadocian 
Archelaus’ kingdom to a province 
(A.D. 17), of which Caesarea was the 
capital, afterwards the birthplace 
and see of Basil. Its cities, Nyssa, 
Naziauzus, Samosata, and Tyana, 
were noted in church history. 


Captain. Or THE rTeMeLE (Luke 


xxil. 4; Acts iv. 1, v. 24): not mili- 
tary, but over the guard of the temple, 
consisting of priests and Levites (2 
Kings xii. 9), ‘‘ the priests that kept 
the door’’ (xxv. 18); they visited 
the posts by night, and saw that the 
sentries were on the alert. In Heb. 
ii. 10, (Gr. ‘Prince leader of their 
salyation,”’) the antitypical Joshua 
who leads us into the heavenly 
Canaan. The same Gr. in xii. 2, 
“the Author,” rather ‘ Prince leader 
of our faith.”’ 
of life.” 


Captivity. Used in Scripture for 


compulsory ewile. Besides minor 
captivities six under the judges, viz. 
that by Chushan-rishathaim, Eglon, 


Pusey suggests | 


Acts iii. 15, “ Prince |. 
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the Philistines, Jabin of Canaan, 
Midian, Ammon (iii., iv., vi., x.), and 
that by Hazael of Syria (2 Kings x. 
82), there were three great cap- 
tivities. First in the reign of Pekah 
of Israel, when Tiglath Pileser, king 
of Assyria, carried away the people 
of Gilead, Galilee, and all Naphtali 
(2 Kings xv. 29, Isa. ix. 1). As Pul 
his predecessor 1s named with Tiglath 
Pileser as having carried away Reu- 
ben, Gad, and half Manassch to 
Halah, Habor, Hara, and the river 
Gozan (1 Chron. v. 25, 26), probably 
Tiglath Pileser carried (740 8.c.) out 
what Pul had intended but was 
diverted from by Menahem’s bribe 
(771 or 762 B.c., Rawlinson) (2 Kings 
xv. 19, 20). Secondly, in the reign 
of Hoshea of Israel, Shalmaneser 
king of Assyria, after letting him 
remain as a tributary prince for a 
time, at last when Hoshea omitted to 
send his yearly ‘“‘ present,” and'made 
a league with So or Sabacho I]. of 
Egypt (of which the record still exists 
on clay cylindrical seals found at 
Koyunjik), put Hoshea in prison 
and besieged Samaria three years, 
and in the ninth year of Hoshea’s 
reign (721 B.c.) took it, and ‘‘ carried 
Israel away to Halah and Habor by 
the river Gozan, and to the cities of 
the Medes”? (2 Kings xvii. 1-6). 
Sargon (Isa. xx. 1), according to the 
Assyrian monuments, completed the 
capture of Samaria which Shalma- 
neser began. In striking minute 
coincidence with Scripture, he was 
the first Assyrian monarch who con- 
quered Meuia. In the monuments 
he expressly says that, in order to 
complete the subjugation of Media, 
he founded in it cities which he 
planted with colonists from other 
parts of his dominions. Sennacherib 
(7138 =B.c.) carried into Assyria 
200,000 from the Jewish cities he 
captured (2 Kings xviii. 13). ‘Thirdly, 
Nebuchadnezzar carried away Judah 
under Zedekiah to Babylon, 588 8.c. 
(2 Kings xxiv., xxv.) A previous 
deportation of Jewish captives (in- 
cluding Ezekiel, i. 1-8, and Mordecai, 
Esther’s uncle, Msth. ii. 6) was that of 
King Jehoiachin, his princes, men of 
valour, and the craftsmen, 599 B.c. 
From Jer. ii. 12, 15, 28, 29, 830 we 
learn Nebuchadnezzar in his seventh 
(or eiyhth, according to the month 
with which the counting of the year 
begins) year carried away 38023; but 
in 2 Kings xxiv. 14, 16, 10,000, and 
7000 men of might, and 1000 ecratts- 
men; the 38023 were probably of 
Judah, the remaining 7000 were of 
the other tribes of Israel, of whom 
some still had been left after the 
Assyrian deportation; the 1000 crafts- 
men were exclusive of the 10,000. 
Or else the 3023 were removed in the 
seventh year, the 7000 and 1000 
craftsmen in the eighth year. In the 
18th or 19th year of Nebuchadnezzar 
$32 of the most illustrious persons 
were carried away. In the 28rd year 
of Nebuchadnezzar, 745 persons, 
besides the general multitude of the 


poor, and the residue of the people 


in the city, and the deserters, were 
carried away by Nebuzaradan the 
captain of the guard. In Dan. i. 1, 
2, we find that in the third year of — 
Jehoiakim Nebuchadnezzar besieged 


CAPTIVITY 


Jerusalem and carried away part of 
the temple vessels of Jehovah to the 
land of Shinar, to the house of his 
god Bel. (Subsequently he took all 
away; they were restored under 
Cyras: Ezra i. 7, 2 Kings xxiv. 13, 
Jer. lii. 19.) Daniel, Hananiah, 
Mishael, and Azariah, of the blood 
royal of Judah, were among the 
captives. With this first deportation 
in the third year of Jehoiakim (607 
or 606 B.c.) the foretold (Jer. xxv. 
and xxix. 10) 70 years’ ‘‘ captivity”’ 
(i.e. subjection of Judah to Baby- 
lon) begins. Nebuchadnezzar had 
intended to carry Jehoiakim to Baby- 
lon (2 Chron. xxxvi. 6, 7); but 
Jehoiakim died befove Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s intention could be effected 
(Jer. xxii. 18, 19, xxxvi. 30), and his 
dead body was dragged out of the 
gates by the Chaldwan besiegers and 
left unburied. This was eight years 
before the deportation under Je- 
hoiachin. 

In the first year of Darius (Dan. ix. 2- 
19) the 70 years were nearly run out. 
Now Jehoiachin’s third year was one 

year before Nebuchadnezzar’s acces- 
sion (2 Kings xxiii. 36, xxiv. 12). 67 
years elapsed from that time to the 
taking of Babylon (Ptolemy’s canon). 
So it would be in the 68th year of 
the captivity that Daniel prayed 
pardon for Jerusalem. Cyrus’ decree, 
granting liberty and encouragement 
to the Jews to return to their own 
land, was one or two years after 
taking Babylon, 536 B.c. (Ezra i. 2). 
The captivity ecclesiastically began 
with the destruction of the temple, 
586 B.c. The restoration was 70 
years afterwards, in the sixth year 
of Darius, 515 or 516 B.c. (Hazara vi. 
15). The political aim of the de- 
bes ake was to separate them from 
ocal associations, and from proximity 
to Egypt, their ally in every revolt, 
and so fuse them into the general 
population of the empire (Isa. xxxvi. 
16, Gen. xlvii. 21). The captives 
were treated as colonists. Daniel 
(ii., vi.) and his three friends and 
Nehemiah (i.) subsequently held high 
offices near the king. Jeremiah had 
recommended the Jews to settle 

uietly in the land of their exile. 

hey did so, and increased in numbers 
and wealth. They observed the law 
(Esth. iii. 8), and distinctions of 
rank (Ezek.xx. 1). The synagogues 
for prayer and reading the law 
publicly began during the captivity, 
and afterwards were set up in every 
city (Acts xv. 21). The apocryphal 
Tobit pictures the inner life of a 
Naphtalite family among Shalma- 


neser’s captives at Nineveh. Jere- ; 


miah, Hzekiel (who died after 27 
ed exile at least, xxix. 17), and 
aniel, and some of the Psalms (e.4. 
CXxxvii.) give a general view of the 
state of the whole people in their 
exile. 
A portion of the people returned under 
Sheshbazzar or Zerubbabel, 535 B.c., 
who set up the altar and began the 
temple. Then, after along interrup- 
tion of the building of the temple 
through Samaritan opposition, the 
work was completed in the second 
ear of Darius, through Haggai and 
echariah (515 B.c., Ezra v.) the 
prophets, Jeshua the highpriest, and 
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CARMEL 


Zerubbabel. A further portion re- 
turned under Ezra 458 B.c., and 
under Nehemiah 445 B.c. (Ezra vii. 
6, 7, Neh. ii.) In 586, besides 
servants, 42,360 returned; 30,000 
belonging to Judah, Benjamin, and 
Levi, the remainder probably be- 
longing to the Israelite tribes. Ezra 
vi. 17 recognises, in the sacrifices, the 
twelve tribes (comp. 1 Chron. ix.). 
Of the 24 courses of priests but four 
returned, so that seemingly only one 
siath returned of the people, jive 
sivths remained behind (Ezra ii. 36- 
39, comp. 1 Chron. xxiv. 4,18). ‘The 
latter who kept up their national 
distinctions were termed ‘‘the dis- 
persion” (Ksth. viii. 9, 11; John vii. 
35; 1 Pet.i.1; Jas. i. 1). 


The Affghans, the black Jews of Mala- 


bar, and the Nestorians, have been 
severally conjectured to represent 
the lost tribes. All we know is, 
some blended with the Jews, as 
Anna of Asher (Luke ii. 36), Saul or 
Paul of Benjamin (Phil. iii. 5); 
some with the Samaritans (Ezra vi. 
21, John iv. 12); many, staying in 
their land of exile, founded colonies 
in the H. and were known as “the 
dispersion’’ (Acts ii. 9-11, xxvi. 7). 
The prayer, the 10th of the Shemoneh 
Esre, is still offered by the Jews: 
*‘Sound the great trumpet for our 
deliverance, lift up a banner for the 
gathering of our exiles, and unite us 
all together from the four ends of the 
earth!’’ evidently alluding to Isa. 
xi. 12, xxvii. 13; Ps. evi. 47. Those 
who apostatized to Assyrian and 
Babylonian idolatry were absorbed 
among the heathen. The Jews’ 
language became then much affected 
by Chaldaisms (Neh. viii. 7, 8), so 
that they could no longer understand, 
without interpretation, the pure 
Hebrew of the law. A Chaldee 
targum or paraphrase became neces- 
sary. An increased reverence for 
the law (the 119th Psalm witnesses 
to this), and an abhorrence thence- 
forth of idolatry to which they once 
had been so prone, were among the 
beneficial effects of affliction on their 
national character. 


The prophets foretell the restoration, 


spiritually and also nationally in their 
own land, of Israel and Judah dis- 
tinct, and hereafter to be combined 
(Isa. xi. 12, 13), to be miraculously 
“gathered one by one” (xxvii. 12; 
Jer. iii. 18, xvi. 15, 16, xxxi. 7-20; 
Ezek. xxxvii. 16-23; Hos. i. 10, 11, 
ii, 4,°6; "Zech. ix. 13, %.'6; 10). 
Their return under Messiah (then to 
be manifested) and their spiritual 
glory shall be the appointed instru- 
mentality of the conversion of all 
nations (Isa. ii., lx.; Mic. v. 7; Zech. 
viii. 13). 


The Lord Jesus foretold the Jews’ 


dispersion, in that very generation, 
under Titus and the mans, 37 
years before the event (A.D. 70), and 
the treading under foot of Jerusalem 
by all nations ‘“‘ until the times of 
the Gentiles shall be fulfilled” (Luke 
xxi. 20-24, 32). In the siege 1,100,000 
Jews perished, according to the con- 
temporary witness Josephus; but 
not one Christian, for the Christians 
obeyed the Lord’s becca fleeing 
to Pella, when Cestius Gallus first 
advanced against Jerusalem, and 


then providentially, without seeming 
reason, withdrew (Matt. xxiv. 15, 16). 
The market was glutted with Jewish 
slaves, and Moses’ words were ful- 
filled: “Ye shall be sold unto your 
enemies . . . and no man shall buy 
you.’ Again returning they revolted 
under Bar-Cochaba ‘tthe son of a 


COLN OF BAR-COCBABA, 


star’? (Num. xxiv. 17); but Adrian 
destroyed tnem, and built a heathen 
city, Adlia, where Jerusalem had 
stood. 

Captivity of the land” (Jud. xviii. 
30) refers to the capture of the ark. 
So in Ps. xiv. 7 ‘‘ bring back the 
captivity’? means restore from de- 
pression; Job xii. 10, “the Lord 
turned the captivity of Job,’ 4.e. 
amply indemnified him for all he 
lost : which passages prove the error 
of those who refer to the times after 
the Babylonian captivity any pas- 
sage which mentions “‘ the captivity,” 
as if it were the only one in the Bible. 


Christ Jesus, the antitypical David 


(who took captive His foes), ‘‘ when 
He ascended on high led captivity 
captive,’’ z.e. led in triumphal proces- 
sion as captives for destruction those 
who once had led men captive, viz. 
Satan, death, hell, the curse, sin 
(Eph. iv. 8, Ps. lxviii. 18, Col. ii. 15, 
2 Pet. ii. 4). Rev. xx. 10, 14, thus: 
““he that leadeth into captivity shall 
go into captivity” (xiii. 10); Satan 
who “‘ brings into captivity to the 
law of sin and death”’ (Rom. vii. 23) 
is brought into captivity (2 Cor. x. 5, 
Isa. xlix. 24, Hos. xiii. 14). 


Carbuncle (in English meaning a 


little coal, a bright red gem): eque- 
dach, barequeth, the former in Isa. 
liv. 12 from quadach ‘‘to burn,” the 
latter from baraqu ‘‘to flash.’ A 
brightly flashing stone. A smaragd 
(LXX.) or corundum, of green glass 
colour, transparent, and doubly re- 
fractive; the emerald (Exod. xxviii. 
17); third stone in the first row in 
the highpriest’s breastplate (Ezek. 
xxviii. 13). 


Carchemish=the fort of Chensh, 


the Moabite idol. The Assyrian 
monuments show it to be a city of 
the Hittites who held all Syria (be- 
tween 1100 and 850 B.c.) from Da- 
mascus to the Euphrates at Bix; 200 
miles higher up on the Euphrates 
than the classical Cireesium. It stood 
where Hierapolis (Mabog) was sub- 
sequently. Important in position as 
commanding a passage of the Eu- 
phrates, whenee its possession was a 
matter of contest between Babylon 
and Egypt (2 Chron. xxxv. 20). Taken 
by Pharaoh Necho after the battle of 
Megiddo in whichking Josiah, Baby- 
lon’sally, fell 610 B.c. Retaken by 
Nebuchadnezzar three years later, 
607 B.c. (Jer. xlvi. 2.) Assyria had 
originally taken it from the Hittites 
(Isa. x. 9). 


Carmel. Generally with the article, 


‘‘ the park,” derived from Kerem-EI, 
‘the vineyard of God.’? Sometimes 
not a proper name: Isa. xxxii. 15, 
‘Ca fruitful field,’’ Heb. carmel; a 


CARMEL 


characteristic feature of the Holy 
Lind. 1. A mountain promuntory in 
Asher, 12 miles long, jutting out into 
the Mediterranean, a few miles S. of 
Ptolemais or Acre ; towards its eastern 
extremity 1600 feet above the level 
of the sea, at the W. end 600. Now 
Mur Elyas (Elijah), rarely Kur- 
aul. The only bold headland of 
Palestine. It separates te plain of 


MOUNT CARMEL. 


Sharon oa the S. from the more in- 
land plain of Esdraelon or Jezreel on 
the N., by which the river Kishon 
flows into the sea in a direction par- 
allel to the mountain range. ‘The 
stone is mostly soft white limestone, 
with nodules of flint; at the W. 
chalk; on the N.E. plutonic rocks. 
‘‘Flijah’s melons,” orlapides Judaict, 
is the name applied to stones of light 
‘brown flint outside, hollow inside, and 
lined with quartz crystals or chalce- 
dony, the geological “‘geodes.’’ Fossil 
spines of echinus are called ‘‘olives.”’ 
Lhe ‘‘apples”’ are the shells of the 
Cidaris glandifera. 

.s characteristic shrabberies are 
still to be seen, with rocky dells 
amidst jungles of copse oaks, ever- 
greens, and numerous caves. The 
forests have disappeared. Flowering 
and fragrant herbs abound, holly- 
hocks, jasmine, and various vegetable 
creepers, ‘‘the excellency (i.e. the 
beauty) of C.” (Isa. xxxv. 2.) Hence 
it is the image of the brid’’s head 
with luxuriant tresses (S. of Sol. vii. 
5), “ thine head upon thee is like C., 
and the hair of thine head like purple 
(Heb. the pendulous hair is of glossy 
blask, like purple), the king is held 
captivated with the flowiny ringlets” 
(not galleries). 

The scene of Elijah’s conflict with, and 
execution of, Baal’s prophets was at 
the N.E. of the range, beside a spring 
said to be perennial. But Biuat 
(Undesigaed Coincidences) thinks 
that sea water was used, as water 
would not have been otherwise so 
wasted in adrought. The distance of 
the sea forbids this view; the sea is 
far W. of the scene. The spring is 
250 feet below the steep rocky altar 
plateau. I[t is in the formof a vaulted 
tank, with steps leading down to it. 
C. was so covered with thicket and 
forest as to be difficult of access, so 
that the fountain was not so available 
in the drought as otherwise it would 
have been. The shade of the trees 
and the vaulting (if it then existed) 
would check evaporation. 

Yhe site of Elijah’s sacrifice is. still 
marked by the Arab name El-Mah- 
arrakah, “the burning.’’ The spring 
still flowing amidst the drought is 
close by. Josephus says the water 
was obtained from the neizhbouring 
spring (Ant. viii. 18, §5). The dis- 
tance from Jezreel agrees with the 
narrative. A knoll betweenthe ridge 
and the plain is called Tell Kusis, 
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“the hill of the priests ;’”’ the Kishon 
below is named Nakr el Mukatta, 
“the river of slaughter.’ From it 
Ahab “ went up” to the sides of C. 
to take part in the sacrificial feast ; 
Elijah went up to “the top” of the 
mountain to pray for rain; whilst 
Gehazi seven times climbed the high- 
est point whence the Mediterranean 
is to be fullyseen over the W. shoulder 
of the ridge, and at last saw the little 
cloud rising out of the sea “like a 
man’s hand,’’ the sure forerunner of 
rain. An altar of Jehovah had ex- 
isted on C. before that Baal worship 
was introduced; Jezebel had cast it 
down (1 Kings xviii. 30) ; this Elijah 
repaired and used as the altar for his 
sacrifice. Hence, as being a sacred 
spot, he had convened Israeland Ahab 
there. They and the 850 prophets of 
Baal stood close beneath the high 
place of the altar, near the spring, in 
full view of Jezreel and Ahab’s pa- 
lace and Jezebel’s temple in the dis- 
tance. Subsequently it was the place 
of resort for worship on new moons 
andsabbaths(2 Kingsiv. 23). Heretoo 
the successive fifties of king Ahaziah, 
at Elijah’s call, were consumed by 
fire fromheaven. (2 Kings i. 9, where 
it ought to be “‘he sat on the top of 
tie hill,’ 7.e. C.) Elisha repaired 
thither, after Elijah’s ascension (2 
Kings ii. 25). Here too Elisha was 
visited by the bereaved mother, with 
a view to his restoring to life her de- 
ceased son (2 Kings iy. 25). 


Tacitus mentions that ages afterwards 


Vespasian went thither to consult the 
oracle which was without image or 
temple, and wiih “‘ only an altar and 
reverential sanctity ’’ attached to the 
place. On C. is the convent, the seat 
of the barefooted Carmelite monks, 
whose establishments spread over 
Europe from the 13th century. Bert- 
holdt, a Calabrian, and a crusader in 
the 12th century, had founded the 
order, and St. Louis of France the 
convent, in the 13th century, at the 
traditional site of Elijah’s abode. 
The Latin traditions as to Elijah 
being connected with the origin of 
that order of monks are purely myth- 
ical. Edward I. of England was a 
brother of ths order; Simon Stokes 
of Kent was one of its famous 
generals. 


2. A city in the hilly country of Judah 


(Josh. xv. 55). The abode of the 
eburl Nabal and Abigail ‘‘the Car- 
melitess’’ (1 Sam. xxv., xxvii. 3). Saul 
set-up a ‘‘place,’’ 7.e. a memorial, 
there after his victory over Amalek 
(1-Sam. xv. 12). Here Uzziah had 
his vineyards (2 Chron. xxvi. 10). 
Ten miles 8.E. of Hebron. In a.p. 
1172 King Amalric held it against 
Saladin. The ruins of the castle 
(Kasr el Birkeh) are still visible, of 
great strength, with the large bevelled 
masonry characteristic of Jewish 
architecture. To the E. isa glaring 
white desert, without shrub or water, 
inhabited by the partridge and ibex 
alone, the very two noticed in the 
narrative (1 Sam. xxvi. 20): ‘‘the king 
of Israel doth hunt a partridge’’; 
“David upon the rocks of the wild 
goats’’ (xxiv. 2). 


Carmi. 1. Descendant (as “son’’ must 


mean in 1 Chron. iv. 1) of Judah; 
father of Achan. the “‘troubler of 


Carpus. 


Carriages. 


Isa. xlvi. 1: “your 


Casiphia. 
Casluhim. 


CASTOR AND POLLUX 


Israel ’’ (Josh. vii. 1, 18; 1 Chron. ii. 
7); son of Zabdi or Zimri. 2. 
Reuben’s fourth son; forefather of 
“the Carmites’’ (Gen. xlvi. 9, Num. 
xxvi. 6). 
A Christian at Troas, with 
whom Paul left his cloak (2'Tim. iv. 
13) on his last hurried journey pre- 
vious to his second captivity and 
martyrdom at Rome. Bishop of 
Berytus in Thrace subsequently, ac- 
cording t» Hippolytus. He must have 
been a trustworthy friend to have had 
Paul’s ‘‘ books” (on papyrus), and 
“especially ’’? his ‘‘parchments’’ 
(perhaps containing some of his in- 
spired epistles) committed to him. 
In our sense vehicles. 
Only in 1 Sam. xvii. £0 and xxvi. 5, 
7, marg. “place of carriages,’’ t.e. 
“the trench,”’ alluding to the circle 
of wagons round the encampment. 
Elsewhere the things carried, bag- 
gage (1 Sam. xvii. 22, Isa. x. 28, 
Jud. xviii. 21), lit. heavy things, 1.¢. 
the precious goods which the Danites 
had just seized on. 
i oy carriages were 
heavy loaden,’’ rather “ (the images) 
which used to be carried by you (in 
solemn procession) are become heavy 
burdens’’; instead of carrying you 
as Jehovah does His people (ver. 3, 
4), they have to be carried as heavy 
burdens by you. Acts xxi. 15: ‘‘ we 
tuok up our carriages,’’ 7.e. our 
baggage. 


Carshena. Esth. i. 14. 
Carts. 


Drawn by cattle (2 Sam. vi. 
6). Open or covered (Num. xx. 8). 
The CHARIOT was drawn by horses. 
There are scarcely any roads in Syria 
and Palestine, so that borse carriages 
are almost 
unknown. 
The cart 
wheels are 
often of solid 
wood. Wa- 
Gons: Gen. 
xlv19 Gocds 
are mostly conveyed on the backs of 
camels, asses, oxen. The Assyrian 
wagon is seen represented in bas- 
relief on the monuments at Nimrud 
and Koyunjik. 

On the road between 
Babylon and Jerusalem (Esth.viii.17). 
Of Mizraite (Egyptian) 
origin (Gen. x. 14,1 Chron. i. 12). 
Herodotus (ii. 104) says the Col- 
chians were of Egyptian origin; so 
Bochart identifies the C. with the 
Colchians. Out of them proceeded 
the Philistines. Forster (Ep. ad 
Michael.,16, etc.) conjectures Casiotis, 
aregion between Gaza and Pelusium, 
called from mount Casius. Knobel 
says the name in Coptic means burn- 
ing, i.e. a dry desert region. The 
Colchians were probably a colony 
from Casiotis. 


EGYPTIAN OX CART, 


Cassia. An ingredient in the holy oil 


used in anointing the highpriest 
(Exod. xxx. 24). An article of Tyre’s 
merchandise (Ezek. xxvii. 19). The 
inner bark of an aromatic plant, like 
cinnamon. QuIDDAH, from q 

“to split,” viz. the stalks. Also 
Quetzi’ oth from quatzah, to ‘scrape 
off’? bark. Used in scenting gar- 
ments (Ps. xlv. 8). 


Castor and Pollux. The Dic- 


scwrt or two mythical sons of the 


CATERPILLAR 


chief idol of Rome and Greece, 
Jupiter. The tutelary gods of sailors, 
identified with the phosphoric lights 
which play about masts and sails. 
The constellation Gemini, ‘the 
Twins.’ At Cyrene in the region of 
Africa, adjoining Alexandria, they 
were especially worshipped. This 
accords with the Alerandrian vessel 
that Paul sailed in (Acts xxviii. 11), 
having as the figure head or painting 
on the bow these deities, as they may 
be seen on coins of Rhegium (where 
the ship touched); two youths on 
horseback, with conical caps, and 
stars above their heads. 
Caterpillar. Chasil, from chasal to 
consume. As gazam is the gnawing 
locust, arbet the swarming locust, 
yalak the licking locust, so chasil 
is the conswming, i.e. the most de- 
structive, locust. Yelequ is also 
translated ‘ caterpillar’’ (Ps. ev. 34), 
in other places ‘‘cankerworm.’’ The 
chasil or consuming locust is the 
climax. The real foe meant in Joel 
i.4 isthe Assyrian Babylonian power, 
the Medo-Persian, the Greeco-Mace- 
donian and Antiochus Epiphanes, 
Rome the fourth and most consum- 
ing foe of the four which successively 
ravaged Juda. 

Cauls. Headdresses, or ornaments of 
Hebrew headdresses, of checker or 
network (Isa. iii. 18). Shebisom. 
Caves. The chalky limestone preva- 
lent in Syria and Palestine abounds 
in caves, clefts, and fissures, which 
are so frequently alluded to in Scrip- 
ture under a variety of names. From 
hor, ‘‘a cavern,’ the Horites take 
their name, who originally occupied 
mount Seir, and were driven thence 
by the Ed>mites. Hence also comes 
the name Beth-horon, ‘‘ the house of 
caverus,’’ and Horonatm, “the two 
caverns ;’’? and Hauran, “the land 
of caverns” (Ezek. xlvii. 16, 18). 
The caverns were the resort of the 
people in times of danger: (Jud. vi. 2) 
when Midian oppressed them, (1 Sam. 
xui. 6, xiv. 11) when the Philistines 
oppressed them. Michmash, the 
scene of Jonathan’s enterprise, im- 
plies the same. Still the shepherds 
dwell in caves during summer to be 
nearer their flocks and fields; at 
Gadara the dwellings are almost all 
caves. For particular caves see EN- 
Gept, ADULLAM, MacHPELAn, Mak- 
KEDAH. Lot dwelt in a cave such as 
are still to be seen near the Dead 
Sea, after Sod m’s overthrow (Gen. 
xix. 30). Obadiah hid the Lord’s 
prophets by fifties in a cave (1 Kings 
xviii. 4). Hlijah at Horeb was in a 
cave when the Lord revealed Himself 
{xix. 9). The custom of fleeing to 
caves in time of earthquakes illus- 
trates Isa. ii. 10, 19, 21. They were 
also the resort of marauders [see 
BetHARBEL] and the final refuges of 
the Jewish leaders in their war with 
the Romans. Joiephus relates his 
own hiding in the caves of Jotapata. 
Rock caverns abound along the shore of 
the sea of Tiberias, and were often 
used as tombs, the bodies being laid in 
excavated shelvesat the sides. Here 
accordingly the demoniac had his 
dwelling continually (Mark v. 3, 5). 
The cave of Machpelah, Abraham’s 
burying place, Aaron’s tomb on mount 
Hor, Joseph’s, and Rachel’s are with 


Cedar. 
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strong probability identified. The 
rock tombs near Jerusalem are as- 
signed to kings and prophets with less 
certainty. Owing to the abundance of 
grottoes in the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
tradition assigns to them the sites of 
such unlikely events to occur in them 
as the birth of: the Virgin, the an- 
nunciation, the salutation, the Bap- 
tist’s and our Lord’s birth, the agony, 
Peter’s denial, the composition of the 
Apostles’ Creed, and the transfigura- 
tion. 
Erez, from araz, “coiled” 
compressed,’’ a deeply rooted 
According to Scripture, tall 


or “ 


tree. 


CeDAR TREE. 


(Isa. ii. 13), spreading (Ezek. xxxi. 8), 
fit for beams, boards, and pillars 
(1 Kings vi. 10, 15, vii. 2), masts 
(Ezek. xxvii. 5), and carved work as 
images (Isa. xliv. 14). The timber 
for the second temple, as for Solo- 
mon’s, was cedar (Hara iii. 7). As 
our modern cedar is hardly fit for 
masts, and is of a worse quality 
than inferior deal, probably by the 
“cedar’’ of Scripture is meant 
Scoteh fir (Pinus sylvestris). In 
Ezek. xxvii. 8 the LXX.  trans- 
late ‘‘ masts of fir,’’ and by “‘fir”’ is 
meant cypress. Moreover the deo- 
dara cedar (the tree of God, Ps. civ. 
16, the sacred tree of the Hindoos, of 
which they construct their temples) 
has the durability wanting in our 
modern cedar of Lebanon. The 
Nineveh inscriptions state that the 
palaces were in part constructed of 
cedar; this proves on microscopic 
examination to be yew; so that by 
“cedar of Lebanon’’ the wood of 
more than one tree is meant, the 
pine cedar, Scotch fir, yew, deodara. 


Cedar was also used in purification, 


probably the ovycedrus abounding in 
Egypt, Arabia, and the wady Mousa; 
indeed, the greater cedar not being 
found there, the tree meant in the 
laws of purification must have been a 
distinct one (Lev. xiv. 4, Num. xix. 6). 
It was anciently burnt as a perfume 
at funerals. 


In a hollow of Lebanon, where no 


other trees are near, about 400 cedars 
of Lebanon stand alone, 3000 feet 
below the summit and 6400 above 
the sea. Only eleven or twelve are 
very large and old. This forest is 
regarded by the neighbouring people 
with superstitious reverence. Sen- 
nacherib had desired to ‘“‘ go up to 
the sides of Lebanon and cut down 
the tall cedars thereof” (2 Kings 
xix. 23), but was baffled by the inter- 
position of Jehovah. Another As- 
syrian king accomplished it, as an 
inscription at Nimrud states in re- 
cording his conquests in N. Syria. 
But God in retributive justice “cone 


Cedron, or Kedron. 


Ceilings. 


Cenchrea, or 


CENSER 


sumed the glory of the Assyrian’s 
forest’’ figuratively; fulfilling His 
threat, “the rest of the trees of his 
forest shall be few thit a child may 
write them”’ (Isa. x. 18,19). Solo- 
mon’s 80,000 hewers must have in- 
flicted such havoc that the cedar forest 
never recovered it completely. The 
cedar of Lebanon is an evergreen, its 
leaves remaining on for two years, 
and every spring contributing a fresh 


supply. 

“The black 
torrent,’’ in the ravine below the E. 
wall of Jerusalem (John xviii. 1). 
Gethsemane was beyond it. 
(1 Kings vi. 9, marg. 15, 
vii. 3; Jer. xxii. 14; 2 Chron. iii. 
5,9.) Cedar planks were applied to 
the beams crossing from wall to wall, 
with sunk panels edged with gold 
and carved or painted in patterns. 
The vermilion painting of the ceiling 
in Jehoiakim’s palace was probably 
borrowed from Egypt. 
enchress. Now 
Kikries; from Gr. kenchri, ‘the 
millet,’ a grain abounding there. 
The harbour of Corinth onthe Saronic 
gulf, and its channel of trade with 
Asia Minor, as Lecheum, on the 
Corinthian gulf, was with Italy and 
the W. Corinth was joined by walls 
to Lechaum; so that the pass be- 
tween Corinth and C. (nine miles 
apart from one another) was the 
only one into the Morea from Greece. 
Paul sailed from C., returning to 
Syria from his second missionary 
journey (Acts xviii. 18), after having 
shorn his head there in fulfilment of 
a vow. He wrote to the Romans in 
his third journey, and alludes to the 
church at C., of which Phoabe was 
*€ deaconess’ (Gr. Rom. xvi. 1). 


Censer. An instrument to seize or 


hold burning coals. Latterly the 
portable metal vessel for receivin 

from the altar burning coals, on whic’ 

the priest sprinkled the incense for 
burning ‘(2 Chron. xxvi. 16, 18, 19; 
Luke i. 9). Korah and his company 
were told to take censers, with 
which they had furnished them- 
selves as aspiring to share in Aaron’s 
priesthood. So Uzziah. So Hzek. 
viii. 11. But Aaron was told to take 
‘the censer’’ (Heb.), viz. that of 
the sanctuary or of the highpriest, 
and make atonement to stay the 
plague (Num. xvi. 46). On the day 
of atonement the highpriest was to 
carry the censer of the golden altar 
within the most holy place, and put 
the incense on the fire in the censer 
“before the Lord” (Lev. xvi. 12, 18). 
Solomon made censers of pure gold, 
probably to take fire from the brazen 
altar, and to convey incense to the 
golden altar on which it was to be 
offered morning and evening (Hxod. 
xxx. 7, 8; 1 Kings vii. 50). 


In Rev. vii. 8, 4 the ‘‘angel”’ is not 


Christ, who always has His own title 
in Revelation, but a ministering spirit. 
The incense, i.e. Christ’s meritorious 
obedience and death, is given to the 
angel that he may give it to (so the 
Gr.) the prayers of all saints, to ren- 
der them a sweet smelling savour to 
God. ‘‘The golden altar,” moreover, 
is Christ Himself (Heb. xiii. 10), 
resting on whom alone prayer is ac- 
cepted before God. How the angels’ 


CENSUS 


ministry exactly is exercised we know 
not, but we do know they are not to 
be prayed to (Rev. xix. 10). If we 
send an offering to the King, the 
King’s messenger is not to appro- 
priate what is due to the King alone. 
In Heb. ix. 4 “the holiest . . . had the 
golden censer’’ does not mean it was 
* deposited there, for then the highpriest 
would have had to go in and bring it 
out before burning incense in it, but 
that the golden censer was one of the 
articles belonging to the yearly ser- 
vice in the holiest place; it was taken 
into the holiest on that anniversary 


EGYPTIAN CENSERS, 


by the highpriest. Its shape was 
probably that of a pan with a handle. 
Census. Miphquad, ‘numbering com- 
bined with lustration’’ or ‘‘ purifi- 
cation.’ By the law (Exod. xxx. 12, 
13) half a shekel was to be paid by 
every man above 20 years as a ransom 
for his soul, that there should be no 
plague whenever a numbering of the 
people took place. The number at 
the census in the third or fourth 
month after the exodus was 603,550 
above 20 years (Hxod. xxxviii. 26) ; 
in Hxod. xii. 37 the round number 
600,000. There were besides 22,000 
male Levites of a month old and 
upwards (Num. iii. 39). Adding the 
wives and children we should have 
about 2,000,000. Of the 70 that went 
down to Egypt, after deducting Jacob, 
his 12 sons, Dinah, Zerah (Asher’s 
daughier), Levi's three sons, the four 
grandsons of Judah and Benjamin, 
and those grandsons of Jacob who 
died without posterity, there remain 
at least 41 grandsons of Jacob who 
founded families, besides the Levites. 
Reckoning 40 years as a generation, 
there would be ten generations passed 
in the 400th year of the sojourn in 
‘Egypt. Comp. 1 Chron. vii. 20-27, 
where ten or eleven generations elapse 
between Ephraim and Joshua. As- 
suming three sons and three daughters 
to each married couple of the first 
six generations, and two sons and 
two daughters in the last four, there 
would be 478,224 sons about the 
400th year of the sojourn, besides 
125,326 of the ninth generation, still 
living; in all 603,550 men coming out 
of Egypt upwards of 20 years old. 
Besides, the Israelites were under a 
special dispensation of fruitfulness 
from God, and preservation from 
plague and from serious diminution 
even by Pharaoh’s repressive mea- 
sures. 

In Num. iii. 48 all the firstborn males 
for whom the Levites were accepted 
asa substitute are stated to be 22,273, 
which, if it were the sum of the first- 
born sons in the entire nation, would 
require there to be 40 males begotten 
of each father in each family to make 
up 603,550 men of 20 years and 
upwards, or a population of more 
than 1,000,000 males. But Exod. 


( 120 ) 


xiii. 2, 11, 12 shows that the law does 
not apply retrospectively, but only 
to the sanctification to God of all 
the firstborn of men and cattle that 
should be born from that time for- 
ward. It appears from Num. iii. 13, 
viii. 17, God had actually sanctified 
already all the firstborn to Himself 
by having protected His people from 
the destroyer on the paschal night 
(Exod. xii. 22, 28; iv. 22), and had 
adopted the whole nation in insti- 
tuting the passover. The presenta- 
tion of their firstborn to the Lord 
thenceforth was to be the practical 
manifestation of their sonship. The 
number of Levites (Num. ii. 89, 51), 
22,000, does not agree with the num- 
bers assigned to the three families, 
7500 +8600 + 6200 = 22,300. But the 
total is correct; for it is written, the 
number of the firstborn, 22,273, ex- 
ceeded that of the Levites by 273. 
Prebably there is a copyist’s error in 
the number of one of the Levitical 
families, perhaps in ver. 28 read 8300 
for 8600. For the surplus 273 each 
was to pay five shekels, 1365 in all. 


The earlier numbering for collecting 


atonement money from every male 
of 20 or upwards (Exod. xxx. 11-16, 
XXXViil. 25, 26) gave the same num- 
ber, 603,550, as that nine months 
later (Num. i. 1-8, 46; Exod.xl.17), 
in the second month of the second 
year, four weeks after the rearing of 
the tabernacle. The reason is, be- 
cause the former census for gathering 
the atonement head money was taken 
as the basis for mustering all fit for 
war vine months later. This latter 
mustering merely consisted in regis- 
tering those already numbered in the 
public records according to their 
families and fathers’ houses; proba- 
bly according to Jethro’s suggestion 
of classification for administering 
justice, viz. in thousands, hundreds, 
fifties, and tens (Exod. xviii. 25). 
Hach tribe was placed under a spe- 
cial leader, head of the tribe, as is 
usual among the Arabs to this day. 
The supernumerary units would be 
used to balance the changes that had 
taken place in the actual condition 
of the families and fathers’ houses 
between the earlier provisional num- 
bering and the subsequent prepara- 
tion of the muster rolls, so that the 
few changes that had taken place 
during the nine months’ interval 
among those fit for war was made no 
account of, but the number was left 
the same. 


A new census was taken 38 years after- 


wards in the plains of Moab (Num. 
xxvi.) for the division of Canaan 
among the tribes according to their 
families (xxxiii. 54). The number 
then was 601,780, of 20 years and 
upwards, of whom Joshua and Caleb 
alone were in the former census, the 
whole generation having died in the 
wilderness. The tribe of Simeon 
especially suffered a diminution of its 
numbers; probably owing to the 
plague which followed Zimri’s sin 
with Cozbi the Midianite woman 


(Num. xxv. 9-15, xxvi. 51, 63-65; |_ 


comp. xi. 21). The history does not 
detail the events of the intervening 
88 years, but only of the beginning 
and the close of the 40 years. The 
total of Israel, including the 23,000 


CENSUS 


Levite males from a month old up- 
wards, would be thus about 2,000,000: 
(xxvi. 62). The objection of ration- 
alists that the peninsula of Sinai 
could not have sustained such a. 
number is answered by the considera- 
tion (1) that Israel was sustained by 
a miracle, (2) the peninsula yielded 
much more anciently than at present. 
The destruction of the trees dimin- 
ishes the rainfall ; in the monumental 
period of ancient Egypt it is evident 
that the land was more cultivated; 
and the water in the wadies and 
the rain might, by artificial means, 
he made available to increase the: 
fertility. The inscriptions of Sinai, 


INSUKIBED ROCKS IN WADY MUKATTEB, 


Serbal, and the wady Mokatteb, 
and other valleys prove that for- 
merly a numerous population lived 
there. 


The next numbering was that by David, 


contrary to Joab’s advice (2 Sam.. 
xxiv. 1-9; 1 Chron. xxi. 1, 5, xxvii. 
24). ‘Satan stood up against Israel 
and provoked David to number I[s- 
rael.’’ Pride is peculiarly of Satan 
(Isa. xiv. 12),and proud presumption 
actuated David. It was notso much 
the act which was faultworthy (for 
indeed the taking of the census was 
recognised in the pentateuch: Exod. 
xxx. 12) as the motive, trust in the 
arm of flesh instead of in Jehovah 
(Jer. xvii. 5). Ps. xxx. (see its au- 
thoritative heading, which ought to 
be read “A Psalnz of David at the 
dedication of the HOUSE,” viz. of 
God) commemorates ‘‘the dedica- 
tion,’ or consecration, of the site 
whereon subsequently Solomon’s 
temple was built. When David, after 
the plague sent for numbering the 
people, sacrificed upon an altar of 
burnt offering on the threshingfloor 
of Araunah on mount Moriah, Jeho- 
vah by fire from heaven consecrated 
the place as ‘“‘the house of God,” 
even before the actual building of 
the temple (comp. 1 Chron. xxii. 1, 2 
with Gen. xxviii. 17-19). Pride 
through prosperity, and a sudden, 
severe, but temporary, reverse ap- 
pear in the psalm as in the history. 
The deliverance was the answer tc 
David’s prayer, Jehovah at the same 
time interceding ; for whilst we pray 
below our Intercessor is pleading 
above (comp. Ps. xxx. 8-10 with 1 
Chron. xxi. 15-18). Apparently 
David had neglected to have the 
half shekel apiece payment made to 
Godin recognition of His sovereignty 
(Exod. xxx. 12, 18); in which re- 


spect the people shared the guilt. 


and thereforethe punishment. Pro- 
bably he sought popularity by omit- 
ting it. 


The number in 1 Chron. xxi. 5 is 


1,100,000 of Israel and 470,000 of 


CENSUS 


Judah. 
Israel 800,000, of Judah 500,000. 
The census was not completed, 
through the reluctance of Joab to 
proceed, and through David’s revok- 
ing the order before it .was finished. 
The number was never put ‘‘in the 
account of the chronicles of King 
David” (1 Chron. xxvii. 24). Levi 
was omitted, as it was for men fit for 
war that the census was taken. Ben- 
jamin, which came last in order on 
the return home to Jerusalem, had 
not been numbered when the census 
was interrupted (1 Chron. xxi. 6). 
The 30,000 difference in the number 
of Judah, as given in Chroniclesand 
according to Samuel, was perhaps 
due to Benjamin being given in 
Samuel but not in Chronicles. Or, 
possibly, Chronicles omits the 30,000 
army of observation stationed on the 
Philistine frontier (2 Sam. vi. 1). 
The 300,000 more in Israel according 
to Chronicles probably included tha 
standing army in 24 courses of 21,000 
each, 1.e. 288,000 in all (1 Chron. 
xxvii.), besides 12 captains with 1000 
- each as the king’s own guard, in all 
300,000, not counted in 2 Sam. xxiv. 
These were in actual service; tho 
larger numbers in the census are 
those capable of service. At best, 
oral tradition was the basis of the 
numbers here, seeing that it was wot 
recorded in the chronicles of David. 
The whole population would thus 
amount to about 5,000,000; anumber 
not too large for the well attested 
fertility of the land then to sustain. 
Even profane writers noticed Pales- 
tine’s fertility, of which its present 
neglected state affords notest. God 
had promised a populous race. In 
A.D. 66, just before the Roman siege 
of Jerusalem, a census taken by the 
priests at the passover gave the ap- 
proximate number 2,700,000, inde- 
pendently of foreigners and those 
ceremonially defiled. 1,100,000 per- 
ished in the siege; 97,000 were taken 
captives. These facts give us a 
limpse of the populousness of the 
Holy Land. 
Solomon completed David’s census by 
causing the resident foreigners to be 
numbered and employed on his great 
works, viz. 153,600 (2 Chron. ii. 17,18; 
comp. Josh. ix. 27). Jehoshaphat’s 
army was one of the largest, 1,160,000 
(2 Chron. xvii. 14-18); this probably 
included subject foreigners. 
The object of the census on the return 
from Babylon was to settle against 
the year of jubilee the inheritances 
of the Holy Land (Lev. xxv. 10), 
which had been disarranged by the 
captivity, and to ascertain the family 
enealogies and ensure purity of 
Jewish blood. This accounts for 
differences appearing between the 
total and the details (Ezra ii. £9, 64) 
of the 42,360 who returned with 
Zerubbabel, 12,542 belonging to 
other tribes than Judah and Benja- 
min (x. 2, 8, 18, 44; Neh. vii. 1-67). 
[See Caprrviry.] The second cara- 
van (458 B.c.) numbered 1496, exclu- 
sive of women and children (Ezra 
viti. 1-14). The genealogies (1 Chron. 
i.—ix.) were compiled for a similar 
object. The LXX. and Josephus con- 
firm in the main the correctness of 
the Scripture numbers. 


Centurion. 
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But in 2 Sam. xxiv. 9 of | A “taving”? under Curenrus, governor 


of Syria, is recorded Luke ii. 1; a 
disturbance caused by one Judas of 
Galilee ‘in the days of the taxing ”’ 
is referred to in Acts v. 37. God’s 
providence overruled Augustus’ or- 
der for the provincial enrolment of 
all persons and estates under Roman 
sway, to effect His forctold purpose 
that Bethlehem should be the scene 
of Jesus’ nativity (Mic. v. 2) 4 B.c.; 
His parents going up thither to be 
registered for tne taxation, a plain 
proof that the foretold time for 
Shiloh’s appearing was come, for 
“the sceptre was departed from 
Judah’’ to Rome (Gen. xlix. 10). 
Quirinus did not, according to his- 
tory, become president of Syria titl 
9 or 10 years afterwards, a.p.6. But 
Justin Martyr thrzce (Apol., i. 34, 
46; Trypho, 78) asserts Quirinus was 
president when Luke says he was. 
Zumpt moreover has recently brought 
to light the interesting fact that, 
owing to Cilicia when separated 
from Cyprus being joined to Syria, 
Quirinus as governor of Cilicia was 
also governor of Syria; his subse- 
quent special connection with Syria 
caused his earlier and briefer one to 
be thus specified. 


Tho word “first’’ too is to be noticed: 


“this taxing,” ordered by Augustus 
just before Jesus’ birth, was inter- 
rupted by the Jews’ bitter opposi- 
tion, and “was first carried into 
effect’? when Cyrenius was governor 
of Syria; grammatically the Gr. 
expresses, “this taxing took place as 
a first one whilst Cyrenius was go- 
vernor of Syria” (Ellicott). The 
omission, however, of the Gr. article 
in one oldest MS. (Vatican) would 
thus modify the trans., ‘this first 
taxation was carried into effect when 
Cyrenius,”’ ete. 

It is a propriety in the 
N. T. that centurions are so often 
favourably noticed. Good conduct 
was generally the cause of their pro- 
motion to the command of a century 


(properly 100 men). Truthful 
straightforwardness would make 
them open to conviction. For in- 


stance, the one whose faith Jesus 80 
commends in Matt. viii.; Cornelius, 
whom Peter was by vision sent to, 
and who is described as ‘‘ devout, 
fearing God with all his house, giving 
much alins to the people, and pray- 
ing to God alway”? (Acts x.); Julius, 
the centurimnn of Augustus’ band, 
who entreated Paul courteously and 
saved his life when threatened by 
the soldiers (xxvii. 1, 3, 42, 43). In 
xxiv. 23 translate ‘‘the centurion,” 
viz. the commander of the horse who 
had conveyed Paul to Caesarea after 
the other of the two centurions had 
come back with the infantry (comp. 
xxiii. 23, 82). The centurion at the 
Lord’s crucifixion uttered the testi- 
mony so remarkable from a Gentile: 
“certainly this was a righteous 
man’’; St. Luke’s explanation (xxiii. 
47) of what a Gentile would mean 
by saying, ‘Truly this was the Son 
of God”’ (Matt. xxvii. 54). 


Chaff. All refuse of threshed and 


winnowed grain, not merely the 
outer covering, as with us. Image of 
all worthless doctrine, and vain coun- 
sels, and hollow professors, about to 


Chain. 


CHAIN 


perish utterly. Jer. xxiii. 28: ‘What 
is the chaff to the wheat?” God 
answers the objection, What must 
we do when lies are spoken as truths 
and prophets oppose prophets? Do 
as you would with wheat mixed with 
chaff; do not reject the wheat, be- 
cause of the chaff mixed with it, but 
bring both to the test of “‘ My word” 
(ver. 27, 29); so discriminate as to 
what to reject, and what to keep. 
My word, which is wheat or food to 


WINNOWLNY, 


the true prophet and his hearers, is 
a consuming “‘fire’’ to the ‘‘chaff,”’ 
i.e. false prophets, their followers 
and doctrine. (Ps. i. 4; Isa. xxxiii. 
11, xvii. 18; Hos. xiii. 3; Matt. iii. 
12.) Chaff is separated from the 
grain, after having been threshed, 
on high threshingtloors on hills, to 
catch the wind. So the final doom 
of the world powers before the com- 
ing manifested kingdom of Messiah 
(Dan. ii. 35). “‘ (Before) the day 
pass as the chaff’? m Zeph. ii. 2 
means, Before the day of repentance 
pass, and with it you, ungodly, pass 
away as the chaff. 

Of gold on Joseph’s neck 
(Gen, xli. 42). Was the badge of a 
judge, and a prime minister, in 
Egypt. Judges wore the image of 
Thmei, or truth, attached from their 
neck (comp. Prov. i. 9). Daniel 
was given by Belshazzar a chain of 
gold about his neck, a token of in- 
vestiture as ‘‘the third ruler in the 
kingdom” of Babylon (y. 7, 29). 
Secondly, chains, besides the neck- 
lace, were used for ornament, hang- 
ing down to the waist (Ezek. xvi. 11, 
Isa. iii. 19). ‘‘ Chnins,” hanneti- 
photh, from nataph, to drop; pen- 
dants about the neck, dropping on 
the breast. Some had ornamental 
miniature lunettes attached (18), 
“round tires like the moon,” such 
as the Midianites adorned their 
camels’ necks with (Jud. viii. 21, 
26; comp. Num. xxxi. 50); the 
chumarah or crescent is still worn 
in front of the headdress in western 
Asia; (20) ‘‘tablets”’ or scentbottles, 
lit. houses of the breath or soul, were 
often suspended by chains. “ Tink- 
ling ornaments,” t.e. step chains at- 
tached to ankle rings, shortened the 
step so as to give a tripping (marg.) 
gait (16, 18). 


Prisoners were chained to one or even 


two guards, by a chain from each 
hand, as Peter (Acts xii. 6,7). Paul’s 
right hand was chained to the scl- 
dier’s left (xxviii. 20). Originally he 
was bound with two chains (xxi. 33): 
Joseph’s ‘feet they hurt with fet- 
ters, he was laid in (marg. his soul 
came into) iron,” 1.e. his soul suffered 
more pain: than even the fetters 
caused to his body. As the Heb. 
verb is feminine, and ‘‘the iron” 
masculine, the Prayer-Book version, 


CHALCEDONY 


“the iron entered into his soul,” is 
wrong (Ps. ev. 18). 

Chalcedony. Rev. xxi. 19. With 
it the third foundation of the wall 
of New Jerusalem is adorned. Aun 
agate-like quartz in modern minera- 
logy, of pearly lustre and transparent, 
found in the Travascus mine in Corn- 
wall. Cups, plates, knife handles, 
etc , are formed of it in India. Pliny 
makes it resemble turquoise; others 
make it of a light brown. The chal- 
eedony of Theophrastus is called 
from Chalcedon in ancient Thrace, 
and was the copper emerald obtained 
from the mines there. 

Chaldwa. [See Baset.] Properly 
the S. part of Babylonia, chiefly on 
the right bank of the Euphrates, but 
used to designate the whole coun- 
try. Ur or Umqueir, more toward 
the mouth of the Euphrates, was the 
original chief city of C.; here in- 
scriptions of the 22nd century B.c., 
deciphered lately, prove that the 
early seat of the Babylonian empire 
was there rather than higher up the 
Euphrates. In Isa. xxiii. 13 the 
prophet reminds Tyre of the fact 
so humbling to her pride, that the 
upstart Chaldees should destroy her: 
“ Behold the land of the Chaldzans ; 
this people was not, till the Assyrian 
founded it for them that dwell in the 
wilderness :’’ 7.¢., their latter empire 
started into importance only after 
Assyria, in whose armies they had 
previously been mercenaries. The 
mountains of Armenia are thought 
by some to be their omginal seat 
(the Carduchian mountains, accord- 
ing to Xenophon, Cyrop. iu. 2, 3), 
whence they proceeded S. in wan- 
dering “‘bands” (Job i. 17) before 
they became a settled empire. . But 
their Cushite language disproves 
this. Rawlinson distinguishes three 
periods. 1. When their empire was 
in the §., towards the confluence 
of the Tigris and Euphrates; this 
is the Chaldwan period (from 2340 to 
1500 B.c.) in which CHEDORLAOMER 
[see] of Elam conquered Syria (Gen. 
xiv.), as the inscriptions show. 2. 
From 1500 to 625 B.c., the Assyrian 
period. 3. From 625 to 538 B.c., the 
Babylonian period. The Heb. name 
is Chasdim, akin to Chesed, Abra- 
ham’s nephew apparently (Gen. 
xxii. 22). But their existence was 
centuries earlier (Gen. xi. 28). Che- 
sed’s name implies simply that Abra- 
ham’s family had a connection with 
them. The Kurdsstill in Kurdistan 
between Nineveh and Media may be 
akin to the ancient Casdim. But G. 
Rawlinson considers the Chaldi to 
be more probably one of the Cushite 
(Ethiopian) tribes that crossed over 
the Persian gulf and settled in Baby- 
lonia. Their name ultimately pre- 
vailed over that of the other tribes in 
the country. The remains found of 
their language correspond to that of 
the modern Galla of Abyssinia, the 
ancient language of Ethiopia. Scrip- 
ture is thus confirmed, that Babel 
came from Cush and Ham, not from 
Shem (Gen. x. 6-10). Some interpret 
Ur =the moon goddess; the Chaldees 
being moon worshippers or Sabeans, 
from saba ‘‘the heavenly hosts,” 
worshipped Bel, the planet Jupiter, 
Nebo, Mercury, etc.(Job xxxi. 26, 27.) 
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C. lies between the Tigris and Eu- 


phrates, and comprises also an aver- 
age of 30 miles along the W. of the 
Euphrates; a vast alluvial plain, 
running N.E. and S.W. 400 miles, 
with the Persian gulf on the S., and 
a line from Hit on the Euphrates to 
Tekrit on the Tigris forming its N. 
boundary. Elam, or Susiana, lies on 
the E. An arid waste, with great 
mounds of rubbish and brick here 
aud there, all that is left of that 
“glory of kingdoms,’ now extends 
where once, by a perfect network of 
canals for irrigation, a teeming po- 
pulation was supplied abundantly 
from the rich soil with corn and 
wine. Scripture is to the letter ful- 
filled: ‘‘a drought is upon her 
waters”? (Jer. 1. 38). It was once 
said to be the only country where 
wheat grew wild. Berosus states 
also that barley, sesame, palms, 
apples, and many shelled fruit, grew 
wild. Herodotus (i. 193) stated that 
grain yielded the sower from two to 
three hundred fold. Strabo says it 
yielded bread, wine, honey, ropes, 
and fuel equal to charcoal. ow, 
whilst dry in some parts, it is a stag- 
nant marsh in others, owing to neg- 
lect of the canals; as Scripture also 
foretells: ‘‘the sea is come up upon 
Babylon,” ete. (Jer. li. 42); “she is 
a possession for the bittern, and 
pools of water’’ (Isa. xiv. 23). 


The Chaldzan cities are celebrated in 


Scripture: ‘“ Babel, Erech (now 
Warka), Accad, Calneh (Niffer)”’ 
(Gen. x. 10). Borsippa is Birs-Nim- 
rud now; Sepharvaim or Sippara, 
Mosaib; Cutha, Ibrahim; Chilmad, 
Calwadha; Larancha, Senkerel; Is, 
Hit, where the canal leaving the Eu- 
phrates at the point where the allu- 
vial plain begins passed along the 
whole edge of the plain, and fell into 
the Persian gulf. There is one large 
inland fresh water sea, Nedjef, 40 


’ miles long by 35 wide, surrounded by 


red sandstwne cliffs; about 20 miles 
from theright bank of the Euphrates. 
Above and below this sea are the 
Chaldzan marshes in which Alexan- 
der was almost lost. 


In another sense the ‘‘ CHALD&ANS” 


are a priest caste, with a peculiar 
tongue and learning, skilled in divi- 
nation. In the ethnic sense we saw 
it was applied first to a particular 
Cushite tribe, then to the whole na- 
tion fromthe time of Nubop lassar. 
The Semitic language prevailed over 
the Cushite in Assyrian and later 
Babylonian times, and was. used for 
all civil purposes ; but for sacred and 
mystic lore the Cushite language 
was retained as a learned language. 
This is ‘‘the learning and the tongue 
of the Chaldans’’ (Dan. i. 4), in 
which the four Jewish youths were 
instructed, and which is quite dis- 
tinct from the Aramewan, or Chaldee 
so called (allied to Heb.), of those 
parts of the book of Daniel which 
are not Heb., as not being so con- 
nected with the Jews as with the 
Babylonians. The Cushite Chaldee 
had become a dead language to the 
mass of the people who had become 
Semitized by the Assyrians. , All 
who studied it were called “ Chal- 
deeans,’’ whatever might be their 
nation ; so Daniel is called ‘‘ master 
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of the Chaldzwans’”’ (vy. 11). Their 
seats of learning were Borsippa, Ur, 
Babylon, and Sepharvaim. The 
serene sky and clear atmosphere fa- 
vonred their astronomical studies; 
Callisihenes sent Aristotle from 
Babylon their observations for 1903 
years. Afterwards their name _ be- 
came synonymous with diviners and 
fortunetellers. They wore a pecu- 
liar dress, like that seen on the gods 
and deified men in Assyrian sculp- 
tures. At the time of the Arab 
invasion the Chaldeans chiefly still 
preserved the learning of the Kast. 
We owe to them the preservation of 
many fragments of Greek learning, 
as the Greeks had previously owed 
much of their eastern learning to 
the Chaldees. 


The Aramean and the Heb. are sister 


languages. ‘The former is less deve- 
loped and cultivated than either 
Heb. or Arabic. Of its two dialects, 
Chaldee and Syriac, the former pre- 
vailed in the E., the latter in the 
W., of Aram. To express the arti- 
cle it employs an affix instead of a 
prefix as the Heb. The dual num- 
ber and the purely passive conjuga- 
tions are wanting. The Chaldee of 
parts of the Bible (Dan. ii. 4—vii. 
28; Ezra iv. 8—vi. 18, vii. 12-26; 
Jer. x. 11) more closely approaches 
the Heb. idiom than the Chaldee of 
the Targum of Onkelos. Some 
think the seeming Hebraisms in 
it are remnants of an older form of 
the language than that found in the 
targums. 


Chamberlain. Rom. xvi. 28: Eras- 


tus, oikonomos, steward or public 
treasurer of the city, who kept ac- 
count ofthe revenues. Latinarcarius. 
So in inscriptions in Marm. QOxon., 
85, Neilosis called oikonomos of Asia. 
On the other hand Blastus was 
chamberlain (epi tou koiténos tow 
basileos) in a different sense, viz. 
over the king’s bedchamber, a post 
of honour and intimacy (Acts xii. 


20). 
Chambers of Imagery. Ezek. viii. 


7,10,12. The vision is not of anactual 
scene, but an ideal pictorial repre- 
sentation of the Egyptian idolatries 
into which the covenant people had 
relapsed ; having light enough to be 
ashamed of theiridolatries, and there- 
fore practising them in secret, but 
not decision enough to renounce 
them, casting away their superstitious 
fears and self willed devices to allay 
them. Idolatry tends more and more 
to degrade its votaries, so that in 
Egypt they sank so lowas to worship 
abominable creeping things. Their 
own perverse imaginations answer to 
the priests’ chambers in the vision, 
whereon the pictures were pour- 
trayed. If “in the wall” of most 
men’s religious profession ‘‘a hole”’ 
were opened whereby the inner heart 
might seen, what awful pictures 
would be seen in ‘the chambers of 
imagery’?! (See John iii. 20.) 


Chameleon. A kind of large lizard, 


called koach from its great strength 
(Lev. xi. 80). Knebel makes it ‘‘ the 
croaking frog’; Gesenius, ‘‘ the 
Nile lizard.’’ '[he word translated 
“the mole,’ tinshemeth, is rather 
the chameleon, lit. “the inflating 
animal,’’ as it inflates its body when 
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exited. The koach answers well to 
the gecko lizard, small, clumsy, hid- 
ing by day 
in holes, 
and at 
night com- 
ing forth 
to prey 
upon in- 
sects. They 
ean crawl 
like flies 
on the un- 
der side of 
ceilings by 
the lamellated structure of the under 
surface of their toes. 

Chamois. JZemer, from zamar to 
leap. Allowed as clean food (Deut. 
xiv. 5). Tho giraffe according to 
Gosse, (from the Arabic version and 
the LXX.). The objection is, the 
girafe is not a native of Palestine; 
but it is of Nubia, and may have 
been of the Arabian peninsula at the 
exodus. Clearly it is not the chamois 
found only on high peaks of the Alps, 
Taurus, and Caucasus. It may be 
some other species of antelope. Col. 
Smith suggests the aoudad mountain 
sheep. The Syriac has “‘the mount- 
ain gout.” 

Chanzers of money. Matt.xxi.12, 
Join ii. 14. They set up their tables 
in the court of the Gentiles, to ex- 
change at a price the foreign coin of 
Jews and proselytes coming from 
distant lands fur the Heb. half shekel, 
(which was required from every adult 
from 20 years old and upwards: Exod. 
xxxvili. 26) in presenting themselves 
to worship at the tabernacle or tem- 
ple. At the beginning of His ministry, 
and at its close, Christ marked His 
mission as the foretold Puritier of the 
temple (Mal. iii. 1-5), for the pre- 
sence of Jehovah, of which His own 
divinely formed body was the type. 
The court of the Gentiles, as dis- 
tinguished from that of Israel and 
that of the priests, was designed not 
only for an unclean Jew, but also for 
the uncircumcised Gentile proselytes. 
The Jewish traffic here was an insult 
to the Geatiles. It made what God 
designed to be ‘‘a house of. prayer 
for all p2ople”’ (Isa. lvi. 7) to become 
*“a house of merchandise.’’ ‘Ihe 
bustle aro ind rendered prayer almost 
impossible. The priests let the court 
to the money changers, making godli- 
ness into a source of gain. Christ’s 
clearing them oat with so puny a wea- 
pon as “‘a whip of small cords” isa 
warrant of His having “all power 
given’’ to Him by the Father, and of 
His future parging out of His king- 
dom ‘‘all things which offend, and 
them which do iniquity ”’ (Matt. xiii. 
41). Then and then only shall tha 
temple be made ‘‘a house of prayer 
for all people’’ (Isa. ii. 2-4). 

Chapiter. The capital of a pillar; 
also a moulding at the top of a work 
of art, as the lavers (Hxod. xxxviii. 
17; 1 Kings vii. 27, 31, 38). 

Charashim, ‘Valley of, i.e.. of 
craftsnven. Joab, of Othniel’s family, 
of Judah, founded the settlement 
there (1 Chron. iv. 14, Neh. xi. 35). 
EK. of Jaffa, at the rising ground he- 
hind the plain of Sharon, near Lod or 
Lydda. 

Charger =what bore any weight. A 
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hollow plate for presenting offerings 
of fine flour and oil (Num. vii. 79). 
Among the vessels of the temple 
taken by Nebuchadnezzar and re- 
stored by Cyrus, and brought back 
by Sheshbazzar (Hzra i. 9). In such 
a ‘‘charger’’ John’s head was pre- 
sented to the cruel Herodias (Matt. 
xiv. 8). 

Chariot: sometimes including the 
horses (2 Sam. viii. 4, x. 18). Men- 
tioned first in Gen. xli, 43, where 
Joseph rides in Pharaoh’s second 
chariot ; also xlvi. 29. In the Egyp- 
tian monuments they occur to the 


EGYPTIAN CHARIOT, 


number of 27,000 in records of the 
reign of Rameses II., 1300 B.c., and 
even earlier in the 18th dynasty 1530 
B.c., when Amosis I. used them 
against the shepherd kings. A leading 
purpose of chariots was war. Pha- 
raoh followed Israel with 600 chosen 
chariots (Exod. xiv. 7). The Canaan- 
ites of the valleys armed theirs ap- 
parently with iron scythes (Josh. 
xvii. 18, Jud.i. 19). Jabin had 900, 
which enabled him to ‘‘ oppress the 
children of Israel mightily,’’ because 
of their sins (Jud. iv. 3). The Philis- 


tinesin Saul’s time had 30,000 (1 Sam. 


xii. 5). David took from Hadarezer 
of Zobah 1000, and from the Syrians 
700; these to retrieve their loss 
gathered 32,000 (1 Chron..xix. 7). 

God forbade His people their use, lest 
they should depend on human help 
rather than on Him (Deut. xvii. 16, 
xx.1; Ps. xx. 7), alsolest there should 
be a turning of the elect nation’s 
heart back to Egypt and its corrupt 
ways. Solomon from carnal state 
policyallied himselt to Egypt, and dis- 
regarded God’s prohibition, as Samuel 
foretold would be the case if Israel, 
not content with God, should set up 
a buman king (1 Sam. viii. 11, 12). 
Solomon had 1400 chariots, and 
bought each out of Egypt at 600 
shekels of silver, and a horse for 
150; and taxed certain cities for the 
cost, according to eastern usage (L 
Kings ix. 19, x. 26, 29). 

In Exod. xiv. 7 translate ‘“ captains (lit. 
men of the king’s council of 30) over 
the whole of them.’’ Notas some 
thought, “third men in every one of 
them.”’ For the Egyptian chariots 
only carried two, the driver and the 
warrior. The Assyrian chariots (Nah. 
ii. 3, 4) depicted on the monuments 
often contain a third, viz. the war- 
rior’s shieldbearer. 

In Exod. xiv. 9 “ horsemen”’ are men- 
tioned. Hengstenberg thinks rekeb 
does not mean cavalry, as they are 
not depicted in the Egyptian monu- 
ments, but merely “riders in 
chariots.”” But Diodorus Siculus 
states that Rameses II. had 24,000 
cavalry. Egyptian art seems even in 
later times, when certainly cavalry 
were employed, to have avoided de- 
‘picting horsemen. The language of 


Exod. xv. 1, Isa. xxxi. 1, can be re- 
conciled with either view. Ancient 
papyri allude to mounting on horse- 
— (Cook, in Speaker’s Comment- 
ary). 

The men in the chariot always stood. 
The HKgyptian chariot consisted of a 
semicircular frame of wood with 
straight sides, resting on the axle- 
tree of a pair of wheels ; and on the 
frame a rail attached by leathern 
thongs; one wooden upright in front; 
open at the back for mounting. On 
the rizht side the bowcase and the 
quiver and spearcase crossed diagon- 
ally. The horses wore only breast- 
band and girths attached to the sad- 
dle, and a bearing rein fastened toa 
ring in front of it. 

In N. T. the only chariots mentioned 
are that of the Ethiopian eunuch of 
Candace (Acts viii. 28, 29, 38), and 
Rev. ix. 9. 

The Persians sacrificed horses to the 
sun ; so the Jews under the idolatrous 
Manasseh dedicated chariots and 
horses to the sun (2 Kings xxiii. 11). 
Josiah burned these chariots with 
five, thus making the object of their 
superstition, fire, to consume their 
instruments of worship. 

Charity. The Gr. “love,” “loving 
esteem’”’; Latin ¢aritas. The out- 
ward benefaction, or alms, is a mere 
manifestation of the inward and true 
charity of Scripture (1 Cor. xiii. 3): 
“Though I bestow all my goods to 
feed the poor,. . . and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 

Chebar. A river of Chaldea, where 
Ezekiel saw his earlier visions (Ezek. 
i. 1,3; iii. 15, 28). Nebuchadnezzar 
had planted many of the captives 
taken with Jehoiachin there (2 Kings 
xxiv. 15). The Habor or river of 
Gozan, where the Assyrians planted 
the Israelites (2 Kings xvii. 6), is con- 
jectured to be the same. The Gr. 
Chaboras. It flows into the Eu- 
phrates at Circesinm. But the name 
Chaldza does not reach so far N. 
More probably the C. is the nahi 
Malcha, Nebuchadnezzar’s royal 
canal, the greatest (chabeer means 
great) in Mesopotamia. The captives 
may have been made to excavate the 
channel. ‘Tradition places Ezekiel’s 
tombat Keil, which favours our plac- 
ing C. in Chaldea, rather than upper 
Mesopotamia. 

Chedorlaomer. Gen. xiv. King of 
Elam, who for twelve years had in 
subjection to him the kings of Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboiim, and 
Bela, or Zoar. In the 18th they re- 
volted, whereupon he, with his sub- 
ordinate allies, the kings of Shinar 
(Babylonia), and Ellasar, and Tidal, 
“king of nations ’’ (Median Scyths, 
belonging to the old population) 
smote the Rephaims in Ashteroth 
Karnaim, the Zuzims in Ham, the 
Emims in Shaveh Kiriathaim, the 
Horites in mount Seir, the Amalek- 
ites, and the Amorites in Hazezon 
Tamar; and finally encountered and 
defeated the five allied kings in the 
vale of Siddim. Among the captives 
whom he took was Lot. Abraham 
with 318 armed servants however de- 
feated him in turn, and rescued Lot, 
and pursued the invader to Hobah on 
the left of Damascus. A recently de- 
ciphered record states that an Elam- 
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ite king, Kudur-Nakhunta, conquered 
Babylon about 2290 B.c. Assurbani- 
pal, king of Assyria 668 B.c., re- 
covered an image of Nana captured 
by the Elamites from Uruk=EHrech 
1635 years previously, %.e. 2286. 
Babylonian documents of the age 
2200-2100 B.c. also allude to an in- 
terruption in the native dynasty about 
this date by a king from Elam or 
Susiana between the Tigris and 
Persia. There is mentioned among 
the Babylonian kings one who held 
his court at Urin Lower Chaldza, an 
Elamite prince, Kudur-Mabuk (= 
Chedor-laomer ; Lagomer being an 
Elamite goddess of which Mabwk is 
the Hamitic name). Kudur is thought 
to mean mother, t.e. attendant or 
worshipper of Lagomer. Kudur the 
king bears in the inscriptions the sur- 
name Apda Martu, “the ravager of 
the West.’’ He did not establish a 
lasting empire over Syria, as his As- 
syiianand Babylonian successors, but 
was simply its ‘‘ ravager,’’ exactly as 
the Bible represents him. He was 
Semitic, and had made himself lord 
paramount over the Hamite kings of 
Shinar and Ellasar. 

Cheese. Job x. 10,1 Sam. xvii. 18, 
2 Sam. xvii.29. The modern Arabs 
use either butter,or coagulated butter- 
milk dried so as to be hard. Our 
““butter’’ means in derivation “‘ cheese 
of kine.’ In ancient Palestine pro- 
bably by “‘cheese’’ is meant milk com- 
pressed in cakes, salted, soft when 
new, but soon becoming hard and dry. 
Chelal. Ezra x. 30. 

Chelub. 1. 1 Chron. xxvii. 26. 2. 
Written Cheleh; Heb. Chelub (1 
Chron. iv. 11). 

Chelubai. 1 Chron. ii.9; same as 
Caleb (18, 42). Brother of Jerah- 
meel; the Jcrahmeelites’ position 
was 8. of Judah, where also was the 
inheritance of Caleb’s house (Jud. 
i. 15; 1 Sam. xxv. 3, xxvii. 10, xxx. 
14). 

Chemarim. In Zeph. i. 4 distinct 
from ‘‘the priests,’’? from chamar 
“to burn” or “ blacken,’’ the black- 
attired nuinisters of the idol priests, 
who felled the victim at the altar. 
Or they were named from branding 
idol marks on their foreheads, idol 
fanatics. Others derive it from 
chamar ‘to resound,” viz. their 
howlings during the rites. Josiah 
put them down (2 Kings xxiii. 5 
marg., Hos. x.5). The root in Syriac 
is ‘‘ to be sad’’: an ascetic priest. 
Chemosh. The “abomination”? (i.e. 
idol, in Scripture’s contemptuous 
phrase) of Moab (Num. xxi. 29, Jer. 
xlviii. 7, 13, 46). Depicted on coins 
with sword, lance, and shield, and 
two torches at his side. Ammon, 
from its close connection with 
Moab, also worshipped C., but Mo- 
loch (king) was their peculiar deity 
(Jud. xi. 24). Solomon introduced, 
and Josiah overthrew, C. worship in 
Jerusalem. A black star, according 
to Jewish tradition, was his symbol, 
whether as identical with Mars or 
Saturn. Jerome states that Dibon 
was his*chief seat of worship. A 
black stone was the Arab symbol of 
him. The inscribed black stone set 
up at Dibon, lately discovered, is full 
of the Moabite king Mesha’s praises 
of C. as the giver of his martial suc- 
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cesses against Israel. [See Moas 
and Dipon.] Derived from kabash, 
to vanquish. Idolatry originated in 
appropriating to separate deities the 
attributes combined in the one true 
God. ‘‘Ashtar Chemosh,’’ men- 
tioned on the Moabite stone, connects 
the Moabite and the Phoenician wor- 
ship. Ashtar is the masculine of 
Astarte, an androgynous god, com- 
bining the active and passive powers 
of nature. C. required human sacri- 
fices as god of war; Mesha, after 
taking Ataroth, offered all the 
warriors in sacrifice. 

Chenaanah. Feminine of Canaan. 
1. Among Benjamin’s descendants ; 
son of Bilhan (1 Chron. vii. 10). 2. 
The false prophet Zedekiah’s father 
or ancestor (1 Kings xxii. 11, 24). 

Chenani. Neh. ix. 4. 

Chenaniah = the favour of Jehovah. 
1 Chron. xv. 22, xxvi. 29. 

Chephar-haammonai = hamlet of 
the Ammonites. Among Benjamin’s 
towns (Josh. xviii. 24). The name 
alludes to some Ammonite inroad up 
the ravines from the Jordan valley to 
the Benjamite highlands. 

Chephirah. One of Gibeon’s four 
cities (Josh. ix. 17), afterwards be- 
longing to Benjamin (xviii. 26). The 
men of C. returned with Zerubbabel 
from Babylon (Ezra ii. 25, Neh. vii. 
29). Now Kefir, on the W. of Ben- 
jamin, near Ajalon (Jalo). 

Cheran. Gen. xxxvi. 26. 

Cherethims, or Cherethites. 
David’s body guard, along with the 
PELETHITES [see] (2 Sam. viii. 18, 
xv. 18, xx. 7, 23; 1 Kings i. 38, 44; L 
Chron. xviii. 17). Saul had ‘‘ foot- 
men” (ruiners) as his guard (L Sam. 
xxii. 17); so Rehoboam (1 Kings 
xiv. 27, 28). Couriers afterwards 
took their place. The Cherethites 
and Pelethites were called out from 
attending the king’s person only on 
extraordinary emergencies, as the 
rebellion of Sheba (2 Sam. xx. 6, 7). 
Benaiah was their commander (2 
Sam. xxiii. 23). The name is a na- 
tional name; a tribe of the Philis- 
tines (1 Sam. xxx. 14, comp. 16; Ezek. 
xxv. 16; Zeph. ii. 5). 

Crete seems a kindred name to C.; it 
was famed for archery, as were they ; 
for which David chose a number of 
them as his body guard. Some of 
them probably joined him during his 
sojourn among the Philistines (L 
Sam. xxvii., xxix.). Others he may 
have afterwards enrolled on his con- 
quest of the Philistines (2 Sam. viii. 
1). Some of the Philistine C. pro- 
bably colonised Crete orizinally, 
whilst others remained in Philistia, 
whither they had migrated from 
Africa. Gittites of the Philistine 
Gath, to the number of 600, under 
Ittai, similarly followed David (2 
Sam. xv. 18,19). The name Pele- 
thites may be another form of Philis- 
tines, or possibly be from Peleetim, 
(political) ‘‘ refugees’’ from Philistia. 
Ewald supports the former. It is 
probably an ethnic name, as Chere- 
thim. [See Capntor.] 

Cherith = separation. The brook 
or torrent channel (wady) by which 
Elijah sojourned in the early part of 
the three years drought (1 Kings xvii. 
3, 5). robably running into the 
Jordan from the E. side, Elijah’s 


Cherub, Cherubim. 
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native region, where he would be 
beyond Ahab’s reach. Possibly now 
the W. Fasail, farther N. 

Composite 
animal forms, always spoke. of as 
familiar to the Hebrews: fourfold, 
consisting of man, lion, ox, and eagle;. 
ideal representatives of redeened 
creaturely life, in which man is pro- 
minent (Hzek. i. 5, Rev. iv. 7). Dis- 
tinct from the Assyrian and Egyptian 
winged forms still existing (almost 
always a beast form with human 
head) in having the fourfold com- 
posite animal aspect, with the charac- 
teristics of manhood as the basis and 
body of the whole. ‘At the E. of 
Eden [after Adam’s fall} God placed 
(yashkeen, ‘set as the dwelling place 
of His Shekinah glory’) the C., and 
a flaming sword waioke turned every 
way to keep the way of life” (Gen. 
iii. 24). As the flaming sword pro- 
claimed God’s just wrath against 
sin, so the C. mercy in store for 
lost man. They were ‘‘the pro- 
visional occupants of man’s lost in- 
heritance”’ (Fairbairn), the pledge of 
the restoration of man and the crea- 
turely world closely alljed with and 
subject to him (Ps. viii. ; Isa. xi. 6-9; 
Rom. viii. 17-24; Ezek. xxxiv. 25; 
Hos. 1i. 18) ; the symbolical prophecy 
of the recovery of the tree of life; 
for they guard it, not against but 
for man, against the time when man 
shall be fit to enjoy it and never to 
lose it. Rev. ii. 7, xxii. 14: they, 
with the flaming sword, were the 
forerunners of the sanctuary, where 
the C. on either side of the bright 
Shekinah cloud (from which, as on 
Sinai, the flame might at any mo- 
ment dart) looked down on the blood- 
sprinkled mercy seat of the ark,God’s 
meeting place in reconciliation with 
sinners by the atoning blood; mercy 
and justice meeting together in man’s 
redemption. Hence it was before 
God’s manifested presence, between 
the C. at the E. of Eden, the first 
sacrifices were offered (Gen. iv. 3, 4, 
16; in. 21). Whereas heathen sacti- 
ficed to appease their Ged, Bible 
sacrifices were brought before God 
expressing the propitiation which He 
had already in His gracious purpose 
made by His Son (Rev. xii. 8). 


The placing of the man-like C. on the 


inheritance once man’s suggested 
the truth that man and the creatures 
involved in bis fall have still by some 
gracious mystery, of which the C. 
are the pledge, an interest in Eden. 


Tho appearance of the C. in the. 


holiest place afterwards suggested 
to man the same assurance of a com- 
mon meeting ground with God at 
peace and in holiness. Finally, their 
appearance in Revelation, round 
God’s throne as the redeemed, 
crowned that hope with joyful cer- 
tainty. As the glory of God was 
last seen on the E., so shall ‘‘ the 
glory of the God of Israel come from 
the way of the EB,” (Gen. iii. 24; 
Ezek. xi. 28, xliii. 2.) 


As the redeemed will hereafter be one 


with Christ in His executing ven- 
geance on the ungodly (Rev. xix. 
11-16), so the C. (xv. 7, Ezek. x. 7). 
In Ezek. i. the four living creatures 
of the C. stand in contrast with the 
four world monarchies (Dan. vii.), 


CHERUB 


termed “‘ beasts.’’ The fowr answers 
to the four quarters of tine world, 
implying worldwide extension, true 
catholicity, which the world powers 
sought vainly to attain by ambitious 
seltishness. The Mosaic C. were 
formed out of the same mass of pure 
gold as the mercy seat (Exod. xxv. 
19, 20). ; 

The wings express rapidity in fulfilling 
God’s will. The eyes all over (Hzek. 
x. 12) express manifold and ubiqui- 
tous wisdom. The ox form repre- 
sents tame animals, of which he is 
chief; the lion, wild animals; the 
eagle, birds; man, head of all, in his 
ideal realized by the Son of man, 
combines all animal excellences. 
The redeemed shall be the ruling 
powers, through whom, as now bythe 
angels, God shall administer the 
government of the world, and pro- 
claim His manifold wisdom (Matt. 
xix. 28; 1 Cor. vi. 2; Eph. iii. 10; 
Rey. iii. 21, iv. 6-8). In Ezek. x. 13 
“it was cried unto the wheels... 
O wheel,”’ 2.e. “ Roll on.”? Jehovah 
by His word in connection with His 
‘ministering powers sets the whole 
“wheel of nature’’ (Gr., Jas. iii. 6) 
and providence in motion. 

in Rev. v. 9-12 the four living crea- 
tures (zoa, not theria, ‘‘ beasts’’) 
identify themselves as the redeemed. 
(All creation is summed up in man 
its lord; whence Christ’s command, 
‘preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture,” for man’s redemption in- 
volves the restoration of the creature 
now subject to vanity: Rom. viii.) 
‘Thou wast slain and hast redeemed 
us to God by Thy blood out of every 
kindred and tongue . . . and hast 
made us unto our God kings and 
priests, and we shall reign on the 
earth.” Whereas in Hzekiel (i. 6) 
each living creature has all four 
faces, in Rev. iv. 6-9 the four faces 
are distributed, one to each. 

The Christian fathers identify them 
with the four Gospels: Matthew, the 
lion, the kingly aspect of Christ’s 
manifestation; _ Mark, the oz, 
Christ’s laborious endurance; Luke, 
the man, Christ’s brotherly sym- 
pathy with our whole race; John, 
the eagle, the soaring majesty of the 
Divine Word made flesh. The grain 
of truth in this view is that the 
church of the redeemed, like Christ 
her Head and His gospel, is one 
under a fourfold aspect answering to 
the several characteristics repre- 
sented by the four heads of animal 
life. In and with Christ she shall 
realize the ideal of man combining 
fourfold creaturely perfections: (1) 
kingly righteousness with hatred of 
evil, as ‘‘the lion springing terribly 
ou the victim”; (2) laborious dili- 
gence in duty, as the ‘fox bound to 
the soil”; (3) human sympathy, as 
“the man’; (4) sublime contempla- 
tion of heavenly things, as “the 
eagle.’’ In Revelation the four living 
creatures represent the elect re- 
deemed, as they shall be when per- 
fected, ministering as king-priests 
unto God, and media of blessing to 
the redeemed earth with its nations 
and its animal creation. 

The four standards under which Israel 
encamped in the wilderness were a 
hon for Judah on the E., an eagle 


( 125 ) 


for Dan on tHe N., an ow for Ephraim 
on the W., and a man for Reuben on 
the 8. In the midst was the taber- 
nacle with the Shekinah cloud syin- 
bolising God’s presence, ‘‘ the picture 
of the blessed period when the earth 
being fitted for the kingdom of the 
Father . . . heaven’s court will be 
transferred hither (Rev. xxi. 3), and 
the world be subject to a never end- 
ing theocracy’? (De Burgh). The 
cherubic four stand always in nearest 
relationship to God in His holiness 
and life-imparting presence; comp. 
Exod. xxv. 2!, Ps. Ixxx.1. Whereas 
angels are “round about thethrone,”’ 
the living creatures occupy the inner- 
most circle next it and Him who is 
in their midst (Rev. v.6,11). Thirty 
times they are called ‘‘the living 
creatures,” full of the life of God 
everlastingly flowing intothem. [See 
Apam.]| 


The griffins of northern fable and the 


winged beasts of Assyria and Egypt 
seem a relic of primeval tradition 
corrupted. The Gr. grups, glupho, 
and the Syriac and Arabic words for 
“carve” and griffin, seem kindred 
words to cherub; cherob is the 
rabbinical term for an image; chereb, 
the Coptic. Gesenius takes the root 
charab ‘‘to consecrate a shrine.” 
Colossal 
figures of ff 
compound 
living crea- 
tures are 
still found 
“ ouarding 
the portals 
of the As- 
syrian tem- 
ples ” (La = ASSYRIAN WINGED BULL 
ard). The heathen knowledge of 
the C. of revelation is implied in 
Ezek. xxviii. 13, 14, where the king 
of Tyre is represented as having been 
“in Eden the garden of God,’ and 
as boasting that he is ‘‘ the anointed 
cherub that covereth,”’ 2.e. the cherub 
of the temple anointed by the con- 
secrating oil, and defending Tyre as 
the C. “ covered” or overshadowed 
the mercy seat; the type of Anti- 
christ who shall usurp the attri- 
butes of the true Anointed One, who 
‘covers’ His church, the beau ideal 
of humanity. The clearness of the 
type as symbolising the redeemed 
increases as the revelation of the 
scheme of redemption becomes 
fuller. At Eden the C. are mys- 
teriously indefinite. In the taber- 
nacle they are lifeless carved figures, 
with faces ever turned to the mercy 
seat, the pledge of redemption. In 
Solomon’s temple they are of colossal 
size, symbolising the future grandeur 
of the church, reigning with the anti- 
typical Solomon over the earth. In 
zekiel, for the first time, instinct 
with life, zeal, and ceaseless untiring 
motion. In Revelation they reveal 
who and what they are, and sing the 
song of praise for their redemption 
(v.8,9). As the mercy seat (typify- 
ing Christ as our propitiation) inter- 
posed between the law inside the 
ark and the C. outside, so Christ 
interposes between the Divine justice 
and the redeemed. As the C. were 
of one piece with the ark, so the re- 
deemed are one with Christ, and one 


|; Chestnut tree (armon). 


Chesalon. 


CHILDREN 


with Him as their propitiation (2 Pet. 
i. 4, Heb. ii. 11; KExod. xxix. 42-46, 
xxv. 22; 1 Cor. iii. 16, 17; Gal. ii. 
20). Archdeacon Freeman suggests 
that the C. were the archetype in 
heaven upon which God moulded all 
the various genera and species of 
the animal kingdom on earth; hence 
arises the strange similarity in differ- 
ence; it is the token of a universal 
pattern, though not of a common 
parentage, a mutual relation between 
them, but not a development of one 
out of the other by natural selection, 
as Darwin thinks. 


Cherub. In the low salt region near 


the Persian gulf. Chiripha in 
Ptolemy. [See Tet Mezau.] 
“The side of mount 
Jearim (forests) which is C.” (Josh. 
xv. 10.) A landmark N.W. of Judah. 
Now the village Kesla, eight miles 
W. of Jerusalem. 


Chesed. Nahor’s fourth son (Gen. 


xxii. 22). 


Chesil. S. of Judah (Josh. xv. 30). 


Perhaps the same as Bethul, of 
Simeon, within Judah’s inheritance, 
or Bethuel (Josh. xix. 4, 1 Chron. iv. 
30, 1 Sam. xxx. 27), “ Bethel” among 
the cities of the extreme 8S. 


Chest. 1. Aron, always, except twice 


(Joseph’s coffin and Jehoiada’s alms 
chest, Gen. ]. 26, 2 Kings xii. 9, 10), 
used for the ark of the covenant; 
the “ark” (teebah) of Noah, and 
that of bulrushes m which Moses 
was put, is quite distinct. 2. Gen- 
azim, ‘‘ chests of rich apparel” 
(Ezek. xxvii. 24), from gunaz ‘‘to 
hoard.” 

Gen. xxx. 
37, from which Jacob pilled rods to 
set before the flock. Ezek. xxxi. 7, 8, 
to which the 
Assyrian em- 
pire is com- 
pared i 


stately 


Chesulloth. 


Chezib. 


Chidon=javelin : 


Children. 


F and wide 
spreading and 
growing near 
water, must 
be meant. 
The eastern 
plane tree (not ours, which is a 
maple, Acer pseudoplatanus) fulfils 
the conditions; its root, ’aram ‘‘to 
be naked,” “‘ to strip off the bark,” 
corresponds ; for it yearly sheds its 
bark. The groves of the Academy 
at Athens, where Plato and Aristotle 
taught, were of castern plane. 

In Issachar (Josh. xix. 
18). The Xaloth of Josephus. 
Meaning ‘‘the loins,”’ probably there- 
fore on a hill slope. 

Gen. xxxviii. 5. Same as 
Achzib and Chozeba. 

1 Chron xii. 9. 
Elsewhere Nachon’s (=firm) thresh- 
ingfloor (2 Sam. vi.), where Uzza 
touched the shaking ark. 

Ben, ‘“‘son;’ bath, 
“‘daughter;”’ both from banah, to 
build. Regarded as consecrated to 
God, in the same covenant relation 
as the parents; therefore sons on the 
eighth day were circumcised (Gen. 
xvii. 12). Soas to the Christian cove- 
nant of which baptism is the initia- 
tory seal (1 Cor. vii. 14). Hence 


CHESTNUT TREE. 


CHILEAB 


flowed parents’ responsibility to rear 
children in the way of the Lord 
(Gen. xviii. 19; Deut. vi. 7, xi. 19); 
also children’s responsibility to obey 
parents, as a preparatory discipline 
for the higher relationship to God. 
At five the boy passed under the 
father’s training. At 12 he became 
“son of (i.e. subject to) the law,’’ 
and was advanced to a fuller instruc- 
tion init. Smiting, or even cursing, 
a parent was punishable with death 
(Exod. xxi. 15, 17); also contumacy 
(Deut. xxi. 18-21; comp. xxvii. 16). 
The child might be sold to bondage 
until the jubilee year for a parent’s 
debt (2 Kings iv. 1, Neh. v. 5). 

Children were often nursed till three 
years old. They were carried on the 
mother’s hip or shoulder (Isa. xlix. 22, 
Ixvi.12). Governors or tutors watched 
them in nonage (Num. xi. 12; 2 Kings 
x. 1,5; Isa. xlix. 23 ; Gal. iii. 24, paida- 
gogos, the guardian slave who led the 
child to school). The mother’s ex- 
ample and authority were weighty 
over sons and daughters alike (Prov. 
x. 1, xv. 20), even with a royal son 
(1 Kings ii. 19). Daughters had no 
right of inheritance; but if a man had 
no son the daughters received the in- 
heritance, only they must marry in 
their own tribe. 

Metaphorically: CHILDREN OF LIGHT 
(Luke xvi. 8, 1 Thess. vi. 5), of obe- 
dience (1 Pet. i. 14, ‘‘as children of 
obedience’’ Gr.), of this world, of 
Be tau [see], of wisdom (Matt. xi.19), 
of faith. As children resemble their 
parent, so those in whomthese several 
qualities, good or bad, predominate, 
are children of them severally (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 6). So Barnabas is termed 
** son of consolation,’’ expressing his 
predominant grace (Acts iv. 36); 
John and James “ sons of thunder,” 
characterized by fiery zeal (Mark iii. 
17). So “sous of might,” ‘“daughters 
of song’’ (comp. Isa. v. 1, “a very 
fruitful hill,’ Heb. “ the horn 
(i.e. peak) of the son of oil,’’)‘‘child- 
ren of the bridechamber ” (Matt..-ix. 
15), the heavenly Bridegroom’s best 
men who go and fetch the bride, the 
apostles and evangelists who seek to 
bring sinners to Jesus and to heaven 
(Matt. xxv.). 

Chileab. David's son by Abigail (2 
Sam. iii.3). Elsewhere called Daniel 
(1 Chron. iii. 1). 

Chilion. Orpah’s husband, son of 
Elimelech and Naomi (Ruth i. 2-5, 
iv. 9). An Ephrathite of Bethlehem 
Judah (formerly Ephrath, Gen. xxxv. 


19). 

Chilmad. Named with Sheba and 
Asshur (Ezek. xxvii. 23). Ptolem 
meptions a Gaaia of Media, whic 
compounded forms Chil-mad. The 
Chaldee version has ‘‘Media,”’ others 
‘‘Carmanda,” a large city beyond 
the Euphrates (Xenophon). 

Chimham. 2 Sam. xix. 34, 37-40. 
Taken by David to court, instead of 
Barzillai the Gileadite, his father, to 
whom the king owed a debt of grati- 
tude for help in his flight from Ab- 
salom. In Jer. xli. 17, ages after, 
the Jewish refugees from the Baby- 
lonians ‘* dwelt in the habitation of 
C., which is by Bethlehem, to go to 
enter into Egypt.’’ David’s patri- 
mony was at Bethlehem; and this 
incidental notice leads to the infer- 


Chiun. 
Chloe. 1 Cor. i. 11. 


ence that, having undertaken to pro- 
vide for C., he conferred on him his 
personal patrimony, subject to the 
reversion to David’s heirs ut the year 
of jubilee ; hence it was called ‘‘ the 
habitation of C.’’ 


Chinnereth, Sea of, or Chin- 


neroth. 1. Afterwards the lake of 
Gennesaret, a corruption of C. (Josh. 
xi. 3, xiii. 27). The district of C. is 
ealled “all C.” (1 Kings xv. 20). 2. 
A fortified city of Naphtali (Josh. 
xix. 85); probably the same as Tibe- 
rias, from which similarly the lake 
or sea was named (Num. xxxiv. 11, 
Jobn vi. 1). 


Chios. Acts xx. 14, 15; xxi. Now 


Scio, an island of the Archipelago, 
near which Paul passed going from 
Mitylene, in Lesbos, to Samos, 
between which two islands it lay, 32 
miles long, from 8 to 18 broad; 
mountainous, beautiful, and fertile. 
Its modern inhabitants suffered se- 
verely in the war of independence. 


Chislon. Father of Elidad, prince of 


Benjamin, chosen to help in dividing 
Canaan (Num. xxxiv..21). 


Chisloth Tabor. On the boundary 


of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 12) (perhaps 
Iksul, W. of mount Tabor), meaning 
“confidences of Tabor,” t.e. fort of 
Tabor (comp. 1 Chron. vi. 77). 


Chittim. A race sprung from Javan, 


i.e. of Ionian or Greek origin (Gen. 
x. 4, 1 Chron. i. 7). Balaam foretold 
that a fleet from C. should “afflict 
Asshur”’ (Num. xxiv. 24). Thither 
Tyre’s fleets resorted (Isa. xxii. 2, 
12). The name (. is applied by the 
Hebrews to Cyprus, of which the 
cities, including Citiwm, its capital, 
were mostly Phoenician. Thence the 
Tyrians procured the boxwood which 
they inlaid with ivory (Hzek. xxvii. 
6). (Heb., instead of ‘‘ the company 
of the Ashurites,” “they have made 
thy (rowing) benches of ivory inlaid 
in the daughter of cedars,” %.e. the 
best boxwood, which came from 
Cuprus and Macedonia. ‘‘ C.” was 
applied subsequently to the other 
islands of the Aigean, and to the 
maritime mainlands of Greece and 
Italy. The Assyrians in an inscrip- 
tion 710 B.c. designate Cyprus as 
“the land of Yavnan,” as the Scrip- 
ture traces it to Javan. The Ionian 
stream of migration proceeding from 
Asia to Greece would leave some of 
the race in Cyprus or C. ou its way, 
as it did in Magnesia under Sipylus. 
When Cyprus first comes before us in 
history it is predominantly a Greek 
island (G. Rawlinson). The Phoeni- 
cians also colonised it. C.=Hittim, 
the Hittites, a Canaanite race. The 
‘ships of C.’’ in Dan. xi. 30 are the 
Macedonian-Greek or even Italian 
vessels, in which the Roman ambas- 
sador Popilius Leenas arrived to check 
Antiochus Epiphanes. As Kedar ex- 
presses generally the East, so C. the 
West (Jer. ii- 10). 

[See Remenan. | 

A matron at 
Corinth, some of whose household 
informed Paul of the divisions in the 
Corinthian church. The Corinthians 
had “ written” to Paul consultin 
him about marriage, things offered 
to idols, decorum in church assem- 
blies, but not a syllable about the 
disorders that had crept in. That 


Chorashan. 


Chorazin. 


Christian. 


CHRISTIAN 


information reached him from other 
quarters: comp. v. 1,2. ‘It hath 
been declared unto me,” “it ig re- 
ported.”’ All this he says before he 
notices their letter, which shows it 
gave him no intimation of these evils. 
An undesigned proof of genuineness. 
(Paley). He names the jamily, to 
show he has authority for his alle- 
gation, but not individuals, to avoid 
exciting odium against them. He 
tacitly implies that the information 
ought to have come from their pres- 
byters, who consulted him about 
matters of less moment. 

1 Sam. xxx. 80. Pro- 
bably Ashan of Simeon, one of 
David’s haunts. To its citizens 
among the cities of the 8. he sent 
resents of the Amalekite spoils. 
With Capernaum and 
Bethsaida doomed to ‘‘ woe,’’ because 
of neglected spiritual privileges. The 
scene of many of Jesus’ mighty works, 
which failed to bring its people to. 
repentance and faith (Matt. xi. 21, 
Luke x. 13). No work of Jesus in it 
is recorded, a proof of how much 
more He did than is written (John 
xxi. 25). Probably at Kerazeh, near 
Tell Hum. 


Chozeba. [See Cuezis.] The de- 


scendants of Shelah, Judah's son, are 
called ‘“‘the men of C.,... and these 
are ancient things”’ (1 Chron. iv. 22). 
Identitied by Conder (Pal. Expl., 
Jan. 1875) with Khirbet Kueizibah. 
The houses are standing to the height 
of eight ortenfeet. The indications on 
the hill imply great antiquity. How 
accurate is Scripture in its names 
and topography! The Talmud 
mentions that a plain is in front of 
C. ; so Kueizibah has before it the 
valley of Berachoth (wady Arrub). 

The name given first at 
Antioch to Christ’s followers. In 
the N. T. it only occurs in 1 Pet. iv. 
16, Acts xi. 26, xxvi. 27, 28. Their 
name among themselves was ‘‘ bre- 
thren,’’ ‘‘ disciples,” ‘those cf the 
way” (Acts vi. 1, 3; ix. 2), “saints” 
(Rom. i. 7). The Jews, as they 
denied that Jesus is the Christ, would 
never originate the name “ Christ- 
ians,’’ but called them ‘‘ Nazarenes’’ 
(Acts xxiv. 5). The Gentiles confound- 
ed them with the Jews, and thought 
them a Jewish sect. But a new 
epoch arose in the church’s develop- 
ment when, at Antioch, idolatrous 
Gentiles (not merely Jewish pro- 
selytes trom the Gentiles, as the 
eunuch, a circumcised proselyte, and 
Cornelius, an uncircumcised pro- 
selyte of the gate) were converted. 
Then the Gentiles needed a new 
name to designate men who were 
Jews neither by birth nor religion. 
And the people of Antioch were famed 
for readiness in giving names; Par- 
tisans of Christ, Christiani, as 
Cesariani, partisans of Cesar; a 
Latin name, as Antioch had become 
a Latin city. But the name was 
divinely 
always expresses, xi. 26), as the new 
name to mark the new era, viz. that 
of the church’s gospel missions to 
the Gentiles. The rarity of its use 
in the N. T. marks its early date, 
when as yet it was a name of reproach 
and hardly much recognised among 
the disciples. So in our age ‘‘ Me 


ordered (as chrematizo — 


CHRISTIANITY 


thodist,’’ a term originally given in 
reproach, has gradually come to be 
adopted by Wesley’s disciples them- 
selves. Blunt well says: “if the 
Acts were a fiction, is it possible that 
this unobtrusive evidence of the pro- 
gress of a name would have been 
found in it?” 

Christianity. [See Jesus Cuarist.]} 
The law and Mosaic system, though 
distinct from the gospel, yet clearly 
contemplates the new dispensation 
as that for which itself was the pre- 
paration. The original promise to 
Abraham, “‘in thee... and thy seed 
... shall all families of the earth be 
blessed ’’ (Gen. xii. 3, xxii. 16), still 
awaited its fulfilment, and the law 
came in as the parenthesis between 
the promise of grace and its fulfil- 
ment in Christ the promised “seed.’’ 
Rom. v. 20: ‘‘the law entered 
(as a parenthesis, incidentally, Gr.) 
that the offence might abound.” Gal. 
iii. 8-25: ‘the law was our school- 
master to bring us unto Christ, that 
we might be justified by faith; but 
after that faith is come we are no 
longer underaschoolmaster.”’ Jacob’s 
prophecy contemplated the theocratic 
sceptre passing from Judah, when 
Shiloh should come as the gatherer 
of the peoples to Himself (Gen. xlix. 
10). Many psalms (as ii., lxxii., xxii., 
lxvii.) and all the prophets (comp. Isa. 
ii., liii.) look forward to Messiah 
as about to introduce a new and 
worldwide dispensation. Nay, even 
Moses himself (Deut. xviii. 15, etc.) 
announces the coming of another 
lawgiver like him, about to promul- 
gate God’s new law; for to be like 
Moses He must be a lawgiver, and 
to be so He must have a new law, a 
fuller development of God’s will, 
than Mosss’ law, its germ. Th? 
110th Psalm declared His priesthood 
should be one “for ever, after the 
order of Melchizedek’’ (the king of 
righteousness and king of peace), to 
which the Levitical priesthood did 
homage in the person of Abraham 
their ancestor, paying tithes to Mel- 
chizedek (comp. Heb. vi., vii.). 

The law was the type, the gospel the 
antitype (Heb. x. 1-10). Christ 
came not to destroy it (7.e. its es- 
sence) but to fulfil (Matt. v. 17). 
The letter gives place to the spirit 
which realizes the end of the letter 
(2 Cor. iii. 3-18). As also Jeremiah 
foretells (xxxi. 31-34; comp. Heb. 
viii. 4-13, x. 15-18). If Christianity 
had not been of God, it could never 
have prevailed, without human might 
or learning, to supersedethe system 
of the mightiest and most civilized 
nations (1 Cor. i., ti.). Its miracles, 
its fulfilment of all prophecy, and its 
complete adaptation to meet man’s 
deep spiritual needs, pardon, peace, 
holiness, life, immortality for soul 
and body, are the only reasonable 
account to be given of its success. 
Chronicles, I., II. Heb. “Words” 
or ‘‘ Acts of days.’’ In the LXX. 
Paraleipomena., i.e. ‘‘ Supplements ”’ 
to Kines L, II. Probably com- 
piled by Ezra. One genealogy, in- 
deed, of a later date, viz. Zerubba- 
bel’s, was doubtless added by a more 
recent hand (L Chron. iii. 22-24), as 
was Neh. xii. 10, 11, 22, 23. The 
book of Ezra forms a continuation 


(ol 2am) 


to C. The chief difficulty at the 
return from Babylon was to main- 
tain the genealogical distribution of 
lands, which was essential in the 
Jewish polity. Ezra and Nehemiah 
therefore, as restorers of that polity, 
gave primary attention to this. 
Again, the temple service, the reli- 
gious bond of the nation, could only 
be maintained by the Levites’ resi- 
dence in Jerusalem, for which end 
the payment of tithes and firstfruits 
was indispensable. Moreover, the 
Leyitical genealogies needed to be 
arranged, to settle the order of the 
temple courses, and who were en- 
titled to allowances as priests, por- 
ters, and singers. The people too 
needed to have their inheritances 
assigned according to their families, 
to be able to pay tithes. Hence, 
genealogies occupy a prominent place 
in the C., just as we should expect 
in a book compiled by Ezra under 
such circumstances. Zerubbabel, 
and subsequently Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, not only strove in the face of 
difficulties. (Ezra 1i., ini., v., vi., vili.; 
Neh. vii., viii.) to restore the temple 
service to its state under the kings of 
Judah, but also to infuse into the 
people a national spirit. For this 
end the C. give a summary history 
of David, introduced by the closing 
scene of Saul’s hfe, and of the suc- 
ceeding kings, especially of some of 
the greatest and best kings who built 
or restored the temple, abolished 
corruptions, and established the ser- 
vices in due order, as Jehoshaphat, 
Hezekiah, Josiah, ete. 


As the northern kingdom of Israel had 


passed away, and Samaria its only re- 
maining representative was among 
Judah’s bitterest foes, Israel’s history 
occupies a subordinate place. Accord- 
ingly the first eight chapters give the 
genealogies and settlements; chap. 
ix. 1-24 their disturbance by the 
captivity, and partial restoration at 
the return; this portion is rein- 
serted in Neh. xi. 3-22 with addi- 
tional matter from the archives, as 
to times succeeding the return from 
Babylon, down +t) xii. 27, where 
Nehemiah’s narrative is resumed 
from xi. 2. At 1 Chron. ix. 35 
begins Saul’s genealogy, taken from 
the tables drawa up in Hezekiah’s 
reign (for 14 gererations from Jona- 
than to Azel correspond to the 14 
from David to Hezekiah) ; then the 
history of (mainly) Judah’s kings 
follows, and of the events down to 
the end of the book of Ezra, which 
suit the patriotic purpose of the com- 
piler. 1 Chron. xv.—xvii., xxii.—xxix., 
2 Chron. xiii.—xv., xvii.—xx., xxiv., 
XXVi., XXiX.—xxxi., Xxxv., are mainly 
peculiar to C., and manifestly are cal- 
culated toawaken by the glorious, as 
wellas the sad, memories of the past 
a desire in the people to restrain the 
corruptions which had led to the 
captivity, and to restore the national 
polity in church and state. 


The conclusion of C. and beginning of 


Ezra are similar, the one ending with 
Cyrus’ decree for the restoration, 
the other telling how that decree 
was obtained and was carried out. 
If this connection of the two books 
were rejected, it would be hard to 
account for the breaking off of the 


Thus it appears the 
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narrative in C.’s close, in Ezra’s life- 
time, and the abruptness with which 
the book of Ezra opens (i. 1). The 
style of both, tinged with Chaldaisms, 
accords with this view. The men- 
tion in both 1 Chron. xxix. 7 and 
Ezra ii. 69 of the Persian coin, 
darics (as it ought to be translated 
instead of ‘‘dram’’), is another proof. 
The law is often quoted in both, 
and in a similar formula, ‘ according 
to the law of Moses’? (1 Chron. 
xxiii. 31, Ezra iii.4). The sacrifices, 
the passover celebration, the Levi- 
tical order, are similarly described in 
both. The highpriests’ genealogy is 
given in the descending line ending 
with the captivity, in 1 Chron. vi. 
1-15; in Ezra vii. 1-5 in the ascend- 
ing line from Ezra himself to Aaron, 
abridged by the omission of many 
links, as the writer had in C, slready 
given a complete register. 


The writer's sowrces of information 


are genealogies drawn up in different 
ages, and accordingly terminating in 
the particular reign when they were 
severally drawn up. Thus Sheshan’s 
(L Chron. ii. 34-41) ends with a 
generation contemporary with Heze- 
kiah. That of the highpriests (1 
Chron. vi. 1-15) must have. been 
drawn up during the captivity; that 
in 50-53, and those of Heman and 
Asaph (33-39, etc.) in David’s or 
Solomon’s time; that of the sons of 
Azel (1 Chron. vii. 88) in Hezekiah’s 
time; that of the sons of Zerubbabel 
in Ezra’s time (1 Chron. iii. 19-24). 
The sources must have been very 
ancient from which the compiler 
drew the account of the kings of 
Edom before Saul’s reign, the 
slaughter of the sons of Ephraim by 
the Gittites (vii. 21, viii. 13), the 
notice of the sons of Shelah, and 
their dominion in Moab (iv. 21, 22). 
The genealogical records of Jotham 
and Jeroboam probably embodied 
from contemporary documents the 
details as to the Reubenites and 
Gadites (vy. 1-22). The account in 
ix. 1-34 is drawn from records sub- 
sequent to the return from captivity ; 
also 2 Chron. xxxvi. 20. In Ezra (11., 
iv.) the documents used were still 
later,viz. the time of Pseudo- Smerdis 
or Artaxerxes. 

books of 0. 


and Ezra are compiled by one writer 
from records of various f An extant 
when the compilation was made. 
The books of Samuel the seer, Nathan 
the prophet, and Gad the seer (1 
Chron. xxix. 29), furnished informa- 
tion for David’s reign ; “the book of 
Nathan,’’ and “the prophecy of 
Ahijah the Shilonite,”’ and ‘the 
visions of Iddo the seer” (2 Chron. 
ix. 29), for Solomon’s reign; ‘‘the 
story (midrash, ‘interpretation’) of 
the prophet Iddo,” for king Abijah’s 
“acts, ways, and sayings ”’ (xiii. 22). 
Iddo’s “ book concerning genealogies 
and the prophet Shemaiah’s words,” 
for Rehoboam’s acts (xii. 15); ‘‘ the 
book of the kings of Israel and 
Judah”? (xxv. 26, xxvii. 7, xxxii. 32, 
xxxiii. 18), “the sayings of the seers”’ 
(xxxiii. 19, chozar), for many subse- 

uent reigns; ‘‘the words of Jehu 
the son of Hanani’’ (xx. 84), for Je- 
hoshaphat’s reign ; ‘‘ the vision of the 
prophet Isaiah”? (xxvi. 22, xxxii. 32), 
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for Uzziah’s and Hezekiah’s reigns. 
There were besides the national re- 
cords, “the book of the chronicles’”’ 
(Neh. xii. 23), which began as early 
as David (1 Chiron. xxvii. 24), ‘the 
chronicles of king David,’’ probably 
the same as Samuel’s, Nathan’s and 
Gad's books above noticed. So there 
was “the book of the acts of Solo- 
mon ’’ (1 Kings xi. 41). From “the 
bo »k of the chronicles of the kings of 
Judah,” or ‘fof Israel” (1 Kings xi-. 
23, xv. 7), continued down to the end 
of Jehoiakim’s reigu (2 Kings xxiv. 3, 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 8), the compilers of 
C. and Kings drew the passages 
which are identical in both. Genea- 
logical registers (Neh. vii. 5) fur- 
nished many of the materials. 

The writer of the closing chapters of 
Kings lived in Judah, and died under 
Nebuchadnezzar; the writer of the 
close of C. hved at Babylon and sur- 
vived till the Persian dynasty began. 
Comp. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9-23 and Ezra 
i. with 2 Kings xxiv., xxv. For the 
writer of C. and Ez:a gives no details 
of Jehoiachin or Zedekiah, or what 
occurred in Judah after the temple 
was burnt; but only dwells on the 
spiritual lessons which Jerusalem's 
overthrow teaches, and proceeds at 
once to the return from Babylon. 
One in Babylon would be the most 
likely to know all about Cyrus’ de- 
cree, the presents to the captives, the 
bringing out of the temple vessels, 
their weight, the Chaldee treasurer 
Mithredath, and Zerubbabel’s Chal- 
dee name Sheshbazzar. Lord A. Her- 
vey conjectures that Daniel at Baby- 
lon,under Nebuchadnezzar, and after- 
wards under the Persian kings, vividly 
remembering Jeremiah’s prophecies 
and bewailing the nation’s perversity, 
wrote the close of C. and Ezra 1., 
just as Jeremiah wrote the close of 
Kings. Comp. with these passages 
Danl vii 2,28, 4x.:2, 5-8,045.:3, 7, 11. 
The close of 2 Chron. and Ezra i. 
supplies the gap between Dan. ix. and 
x. Ezra, by the help of this portion, 
carried forward the history from the 
point where the C. closed. 


The division of C. into two books is 


due tothe LXX. Much is omitted 
that: was unsuitable to the compiler’s 
patriotic design, e.g. Amnon’s de- 
filement of Tamar, David’s adultery 
with Bathsheba and Absalom’s re- 
bellion, Sheba’s revolt, the delivery 
of Saul’s sons to the Gibeonites, ete. 
Peculiar to C. are the lists of heroes 
who came to David at Ziklag, and 
those hosts who came to Hebron to 
make him king (1 Chron. xii.). 
David's preparation for building the 
temple (xxui.). The order of the 
Levites and priests (xxiii.—xxvi.), of 
the army and captains (xxvii.). 
David's public directions (xxviii., 
xxix.). Rehoboam’s fortifications, 
reception of priests and Levites from 
Israel (2 Chron. xi.). Abijah’s suc- 
cessful war with Jeroboam (xiii.). 
Asa’s fortifying his kingdom and 
overcoming Zerab the Ethiopian’s 
vast host (xiv.); his suppression of 
idolatry with the help of Azariah’s 
prophecy (xv.); Hanani’s reproof of 
Asa’s reliance on Syria instead of 
on Jehovah (xvi.). Jehoshaphat’s 
garrisoning the cities of Judah and 
of Ephraim ; removal of high places 
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and groves; sending his princes and 
Levites throughout the land to teach 
the people in ‘the book of the law 
of the Lord ”’ (xvii., xviii.) ; reproval 
by Jehu, son of Hanani the seer, and 
by Eliezer, son of Dodayah of Mar- 
eshah, for his alliance with the un- 
godly kings of Israel; instructions 
to the judges; victory over the vast 
allied forces of Ammou and- Moab 
(xix., xx.). Jehoram’s idolatry and 
punishment (xxi.). Apostasy of 
Joash, and murder of Zechariah his 
reprover, on the death ot Jehoiada, 
Zechariah's father (xxiy.). Ama- 
ziah’s warlike preparations ; idolatry 
(xxv.). Uazziah’s victory and forces 
(xxvi.). Jotham’s success against 
Ammon, ‘‘ because he prepared his 
ways before the Lord his God’’ 
(xxvil.). Hezekiah’s reformation and 
passover; riches (xxix.—xxxi.). Ma- 
nasseh’s captivity, repentance, and re- 
storation(xxxiii.). All these instances 
were just what suited the purpose of 
one seeking the restoration of the 
religious and civil polity of the Jews 
on their return from the captivity, 
as we know was Ezra’s great mission. 

C., with Ezra and Nehemiah, form 
the last link of the O. T. genealogical 
chain which is resumed in the N. T. 
(Matt. i.). Messianic prophetic hints 
oceur (1 Chron. xvii. 17): “Thou 
hast regarded me according to the 
order (law) of the man from above” ; 
and in the genealogy (v. 2), “‘ Judah 
prevailed above his bretlren, and of 
him came the chief ruler,” referring 
tothe Messianic prophecy (Gen. xlix. 
8-10, comp. 1 Chron. xxviii. 4). 

The accuracy of the book appears from 
such incidental touches as 1 Chron. 
ii. 13-17, where Abigail is not styled 
daughter of Jesse, but only sister of 
David; she was the daughter of 
Nahash, not of Jesse, and so only 
half sister to David. Also from its 
giving the very words of the docu- 
ments used, even when inappropriate 
in the compiler’s time, “unto this 
day” (1 Chron. iv. 42, 43 ; 2 Chron. 
y. 9). Also other scriptures, confirm 
statements in C.; comp. 2 Chron. 
xxxil. 1-6 with Isa. xxii. 8-11, 2 Chron. 
xx. with Ps. xlviil., lxxxiii., Joel iii. 
The names of the scribes before the 
restoration express the national hope 
at the time (lL Chron. iii. 19, 20): 
Hananiah (Jehovali’s grace) ; Bere- 
chiah(Jehovah’s blessing); Hasadiah 
(Jehovah's mercy); Jushabhesed 
(mercy returns). Akkub and ‘'almon, 
mentioned in 1 Chron. ix. 17, 18, are 
stated in Neh. xii. 25, 26 to have been 
Levitical porters “in the days of 
Nehemiah and of Ezra, the priest, 
the seribe.’’ Thus every hint accords 
with the date and the author pre- 
sumed above. 

Chronology. There are three prin- 
cipal systems, the Long, the Short, 
and the Rabbinical. The nature of 
the evidence hardly admits of cer- 
tainty as to all details. ‘he dates 
of the flood, ete., are thus differently 
given in the LXX., the Heb., and 
the Samaritan pentateuch: 

LXX, Heb, Sam. 

Flood after Creation 2262 1656 1307 

Peleg’s birth. . . 401 lul  4ul 
Abram's departure 

from Haran . . 616 266 86616 


3:79 =2023 2324 
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Hales takes the long system mainly 
from the LXX. account of the patri- 
archal generations. He rightly re- 
jects the number 480 years assigned 
in 1 Kings vi. 1 as baving elapsed 
from the exodus to the foundation 
of the temple in the fourth year of 
Solomon’s reign. It must be an 
ancient error of trans:ribers; for 40 
years elapsed from the exodus to the 
death of Moses, Joshua was for more 
than seven years Israel’s leader in Ca- 
naan, Israel's servitude and the rule 
of the judges to Eli’s death occupied 
430 years, thence to Saul’s accession 
was more than 20 years, Saul’s reign 
was 40 years, David’s 40, Solomon’s, 
before the temple’s foundation, 3; 
7.e. 580 in all: besides the unknown 
intervals between Joshua’s Jeader- 
ship of seven years and his death; 
and again between his death and the 
first servitude; also the unknown 
period, above 20) years, between Eli’s 
death and Saul’s accession. These 
unknown times are approximately 
estimated at 6, 32, and 20 years re- 
spectively, 7.e. 58 in all; which, 
added to the 580, will give 638. The 
O.T. never dates events from an era, 
which makes 1 Kings vi. 1 suspicious. 
Orizen, Comm. (John ii. 20), quotes 
1 Kings yi. 1 without the words 
‘in the 480th year.”’ See also Jud. 
xi. 26. But see Ecypr below as to 
Thothmes III. and the inscription 
favouring 1 Kings vi. 1. Ussher is 
the representative of the short sys- 
tem, following the Heb. in the patri- 
archal generations, and taking the 
480 years as given in 1 Kings vi.1 be- 
tween the exodus and the foundation 
of the temple. The rabbinical sys- 
tem is partly accepted in Germany ; 
it takes the biblical numbers, but 
makes arbitrary corrections. 


Hales. Ussher. 

B.C. B.C. 
Creation 5411 4004 
Flood sO ee Be) BLOB: 2348 
Abram leaving Haran 2078 1921 
Exodus 5 S.5> cuca wees 1491 
Foundation of temple 1027 1012 


Destruction of temple 686 638 


The differences between the Heb. 
and the LXX. consist in the periods 
assigned by them respectively to the 
patriarchs before and after the births 
of their eldest sons. Thus Adam lives 
130 years before the birth of his 
eldest son in Heb., but 230 in LXX. 
Seth 105 in Heb., but 205 in LXX., 
ete. After the births of their eldest 
sons, Adam 800, Seth 807, in Heb., 
but 700 and 707in LXX.; thus the 
totals come to the same, Adam 930, 
Seth 912, in both Heb. and LXX. 
Similarly in the case of Enos, Cainan, 
Mahalaleel. This proves that the 
change, whether by shortening if 
the LXX. be the true reading, or by 
lengthening if the Heb. be the true 
reading, is not accidental but was 
made on system. The LXX. and 
Luke iii. 86, 837 have a second Cainan, 
who is omitted in the Heb. Philo 
a Josephus also know uothing of 
im. 


In genealogies (e.y. Matt. i. 8) names 


are often passed over, a man being 
called the son of a remote ancestor, 
his father and grandfather and great 
grandfather being omitted; as Joram 
is followed by Ozias, Ahaziah, Joash, 
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«ec 


40, 4i). 


and Amaziah being omitted. For 
some Divine purpose connected with 
the mystical sense of numbers the 
generations are condensed into four- 
teen (the double of the sacred seven) 
in each of the three periods, from 
Abraham to David, from David to 
the captivity, and thence to Christ. 
Comp. Ezra vii. 1-5, 1 Chron. xxvi. 
24. So Jehu is “son of Nimshi,’”’ 
also “of Jehoshaphat son of Nim- 
shi” (2 Kings ix. 2, 14, 20; 1 Kings 
xix, 16). Again, the length of genera- 
tions varies: Abraham, at a time 
when life was so much longer than 
now, implies a generation was about 
100 years (Gen. xv. 16, comp. 18), 
“the fourth generation”’ answering 
to “four hundred years.” The Heb. 
text was preserved with much more 
scrupulous care than the LXX. On 
the other hand, the civilization and 
history of Egypt, Babylonia, and 
Assyria reach farther back than ac- 
cords with the Heb., and so favour 
the LXX. 

The sojourning of Israel who dwelt 
in Egypt was 430 years” (Exod. xii. 
Paul, in Gal. iti. 16, 17, 
dates this period from God’s promise 
to Abraham. In Gen. xy. 18, 14, 
comp. Acts vii. 6, 7: ‘ thy seed shall 
be a stranger in a land not theirs 
. . . and they shall afflict them 400 
years’; by putting the comma after 
“afflict them,” the ‘‘400 years”’ re- 
fers to the whole time of their being 
“(a stranger in a land not theirs,” 
comp. Heb. xi. 9. It would not be 
literally true that the [sraelites were 
afflicted for the whole 400 years by 
the Egyptians, even if the 400 be 
applied to the sojourn in Hgypt 
alone. Therefore there is no greater 
strain put on the words by supposing 
the 400 includes the sojourn in 
Canaan. Abraham probably means 
(Gen. xv. 16), ‘‘in the fourth genera- 
tion they (i.e. some of the fourth 
generation, allowing 100 years for 
each generation) shall come hither 
again.’”’ There were more than four 
in fact; thus, in Ruth iv. 18, etc., 
1 Chron. i. 5, 6, there are six from 
Judah to Nahshon the tribe prince 
in Moses’ time; nine from Joseph to 
Joshua (1 Chron.vii. 20, ete.). Abram 
was 7d on leaving Haran; 100 at 
Isaac’s birth; Isaac was 60 at 
Jacob’s; and Jacob 130 on entering 
Egypt: in all 215 years. Again, 
Joseph was about 45 on entering 
Egypt, 92 occupied the rest of his 
life ; then followed, after all Joseph’s 
brethren and that generation were 
dead (Exod. i.6, etc.), the oppression ; 
Moses was 80 at the exodus. Thus 
there will be 172 years, besides the 
interval between Joseph’s generation 
dying and the oppression, and be- 
tween the beginning of the oppres- 
sion and the birth of Moses; which 
may be reasonably set down as 215 
in all; which, added to the 215 in 
Canaan, will give the 430. 


The increase from 70, at Jacob’s going 


down to Egypt, to 600,000 at the 
exodus is accountable when we re- 
member the special fruitfulness pro- 
mised by God. There were at the 
eisodus 51 pairs at least bearing 
children, for there were 67 men, viz. 
Jacob's 12 sons, 51 grandsons, and 
four great grandsons, besides one 


daughter and one granddaughter 
(Gen. xlvi. 8-27). These 51 must 
have taken foreign wives. Then, 
besides, polygamy prevailed. All 
these causes together fully account 
for the great increase in 215 years. 


Another note of time is furnished by 


Paul (Acts xiii. 19-21): “after 
that (the division of Canaan) He 
gave judges about the space of 450 
years until Samuel’’; or rather, as 
the three oldest MSS., Sin., Vat., 
Alex., “‘ He distributed their land to 
them for an inheritance, about 450 
years. And after that He gave 
unto them judges until Samuel.” 
The dative in the Gr. marks, not 
duration of time, as A. V., but a 
point of time. The point of time 
backwards to which the 450 refers 
is implied in ver. 19, ‘‘ when He had 
destroyed seven nations”’ ; i.e., about 
450 or 462 elapse between God’s 
promise to drive out those nations 
in 400 years from that time (Gen. xv. 
13-21), and God’s commencing the 
fulfilment of it under Joshua; the 
former date is about 1913, the latter 
1451 (Josh. i.). Jephthah makes 
300 years elapse between his time 
and Joshua’s division of Canaan 
(Jud. xi. 26). Theophilus of Antioch 
(Autol. iii. 22) states that the Tyrian 
archives of Hiram, David’s contem- 
porary, prove that the building of 
the temple took place 566 years after 
the exodus from Egypt. 


The whole period between the founda- 


tion and the destruction of the 
temple is about 425 years; that of 
the undivided kingdom 120, that of 
Judah 888, that of Israel 255. The 
Median, Heb., Babylonian, and As- 
syrian chronicles, according to J. W. 
Bosanquet, coincide in making Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s reign begin 581 B.c. 
He makes Jotham’s 16 years’ reign 
begin in 734 B.c.; Ahaz’s 16 years 
begin 718; Hezekiah’s 29 begin 702 ; 
Manasseh’s 55 begin 673; Amon’s 
two begin 618; Josiah’s 81 begin 
616; Jehoiakim’s 11 begin 585. 


Two periods of 70 years are specified 


by Jeremiah; that during which 
Babylon’s dominion over Palestine 
and the Hast was to last (xxv.), and 
that of the captivity (xxix. 10, Dan. 
ix. 2), probably identical. The for- 
mer begins the Ist of Nebuchad- 
nezzar and the 4th of Jehoiakim 
(606 or 607 B.c.), and ends with 
Babylon’s fall (xxv. 26), 536 B.c., 
when Cyrus decreed the return of 
the Jewish captives (Jer. xxix. 10). 
Ptolemy’s famous canon counts it 
66 years; but if the Jewish years 
meant be the prophetical ones of 360 
days each, as in Dan. xii. 7, the sum 
will be about 69 tropical years. [See 
Carrivity.] eclesiastically, the 70 
years began with the destruction of 
the temple 586 B.c., and ended with 
its restoration in the sixth year of 
Darius, 516 B.c. 


The Apis tablets of Egypt prove the 


synchronism of Josiah and Pharaoh 
Necho; also they demonstrate that 
of Hezekiah and Tirhakah. An in- 
scription on the quarries of Silsilis 
in Upper Egypt records the cutting 
of stone in the 22nd year of She- 
shonk I., or Shishak, for the chief 
temple of Thebes, where still is to 
be seen a record of his conquest of 


Judah; thus confirming the Scrip- 
ture account of his synchronism 


with Rehoboam whom an ae 
~~, name | quered. e 
<=> 1 bh au | Bible puts Re- 
i (* hoboam 249 
auw/os|} ts i years before 
sS/+ = | Hezekiah, i.e. 
ill ces t h 973 B.c.; and 
=)}| = | +s] Shishak’s  in- 
coun “+ foe * vasion in his 


fifth year, 1.e. 
969; 22 before 
that would make Shishak’s accession 
990 B.c., which closely agrees with 
Manetho’s list. 


INSCRIPTION AT THEBES, 


R. P. Stewart (Smith’s Bible Dict.) 


mentions the coincidence, in their 
commencements, of the vague year 
of the Egyptians and the Heb. year 
at the first passover; 7.e., the 14th of 
Abib, the full moon of the passover 
exodus, corresponded to the 14th 
day of a Phamenoth in a vague year 
commencing at the autumnal equi- 
nox; this took place, it is computed, 
on Thursday, April 21st, 1652 B.c. 
This date for the exodus is but four 
years earlier than Hales’s, and the 
interval to Solomon’s temple founda- 
tion is 642, only four more than the 
638 obtained above by Bible calcu- 
lations. 


Thus 4380 back to the promise to Abra- 


ham (Gen. xv.) will bring the promise 
to 2082 B.c. But see above on the 
450 years in Acts xiii. 20. Stewart 
takes Peleg’s birth, 2698 or (correct- 
ing Terah’s age at Abraham’s birth) 
2758. Abraham was perhaps young- 
est son of Terah; for Terah was 70 
when he began having sons, and died 
at 205 years old (Gen. xi. 26, 32), 
and Abraham was 75 when he left 
Haran (xii. 4). This would make 
Terah survive Abraham’s migration 
60 years, if Abraham were eldest 
(Gen. xi. 26). But Acts vii. 4 says 
Terah died before it. Terah there- 
fore was probably 130 years old when 
Abraham was born, and died when 
Abraham was 75, at his migration 
from Haran. Haran the elder bro- 
ther of Abraham was father of Iscah 
=Sarah (xi. 27-29). As Milcah 
married her uncle Nahor, so Iscah, 
=Sarai, her uncle Abraham; hence 
he calls her his sister, as grand- 
daughter of (i.e. sprung from) his 
father, though not sprung from his 
mother (xx. 12). She was only ten 
years younger than Abraham (xvii. 
17), which shows Abraham was 
Terah’s youngest son. The flood he 
assigns to 3099 or 3159. The Egyptian 
monuments do not carry us back for 
the foundation of its first kingdom 
earlier than the latter end of the 28th 
century B.c. Adam’s creation he 
makes 53861 or 5421. G. Rawlinson 
truly says: ‘nothing in ancient MSS. 
is so liable to corruption from mis- 
takes of copyists as numbers, it is 
quite possible that we may not pos- 
sess Moses’ real scheme in any of the 
three extant versions of his words.” 


The traditions of Greece, Babylon, and 


Egypt confirm the Scripture account 
of the longevity of the patriarchs. 
Sprung from a pair originally im- 
mortal, living a simple even course 
of life, they retained some of the 
original vitality of Adam’s state in 
paradise. This longevity eres 
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the multiplication of mankind, and 
the formation of marked character 
for good or evil in the different races. 
The geoloyical arguments for man’s 
great antiquity are relics of man, 
flints, etc., in recent formations, 
along with bones of the mammoth 
and extinct animals; it is argued 
that, at the present rate of deposi- 
tion, the beds that overlie these re- 
mains must have taken a vast time 
to form. But probably causes were 
at work at the time of their forma- 
tion which made the rate much 
speedier than it is now. A mam- 
moth was found m the Siberian ice, 
with skin, hair, and flesh; and it is 
hardly likely that it was dead more 
than 6000 years. Many animals have 
become extinct within the human 
period. The present population is 
about that which would spring from 
asingle pair in 6000 years. The 
historical arguments for man’s great 
antiquity, from Egyptian lists of 
dynasties, are set asid2 by the strong 
probability that many of these are 
contemporary dynasties. Another 
argument is drawn from the slow- 
ness of growth of languages; e.g., 
1500 years have been taken in form- 
ing from Latin the French, Italian, 
and Spanish languages. But it is 
only the languages with a literature 
that change slowly; afew years 
suffice to change completely a lan- 
guage withouta literature, wild tribes 
inasingle generation cannot compre- 
hend one another. The 3000 years 
between the flood and the Christian 
era in the LXX. allow 1800) years 
before the Vedas for the Sanskrit 
tongue to have reached the perfec- 
tion apparent inthat poem. Bosides, 
the Babel-confounding of tongues 
miraculously is to be taken into ac- 
count. The ethnological objection 
from the fixity of type in the negro 
as represented under Sethos I. on 
the monuments is answered by the 
consideration that races placed con- 
tinuously under the same conditions 
of climate and other circumstances 
do not change. The negroes may 
have been in Africa 1500 years be- 
fore Sethos I. Rapid changes take 
place when circumstances change 
rapidly, as in Europeans settling in 
N. America. The GENEALOGIES 
{see] in Gen. v. and xi. give only the 
great leading links, omitting many 
intermediate ones. 

Chrysolite=gold stone. The garni- 
ture of the seventh foundation of 
New Jerusalem. The modern tonaz. 

Chrysoprasus =gold leek. A trans- 
parent gem, an agate of the colour 
of the leek’s juice ; it owes its colour 
to oxide of nickel. Found orly in 
Silesia; also in antique Egyptian 
jewellery. The garniture of the 
tenth foundation of New Jerusalem 
(Rev. xxi. 20). 

Chub. Ezek. xxx. 5. A people named 
Kufa on the monuments. Ptolemy 
(iv. 2, 5,9) mentions a Chob-at in 
Mauritania, and a Chob-ion in the 
Mareotic nome in Egypt. 

Chun. A city of Hadarezer (1 Chron. 
xviii. 8) = Berothai (2 Sam. viii. 8). 

Church. From Gr. Curiake, ‘house 
of the Lord,” a word which passed to 
the Gothic tongue; the Goths being 
the first of the northern hordes con- 
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verte1 to Christianity, adopted the 
word fromthe Gr. Christians of Con- 
stantinople, and so itcame to us Anglo 
Saxons (‘I'rench, Study of Words). 
But Lipsius, from circus, whence 
kirk, a circle, because the oldest 
temples, as the Druid ones, were 
circular in form. ‘‘ Ecclesia’’ in the 
N. T. never means the building or 
house of assembly, for church build- 
ings were long after the apostolic 
age. It means an organized body, 
whose unity does not depend on its 
being met together in one place; not 
an assemblage of atoms, but men- 
bers in their several places united to 
the One Head, Christ, and forming 
one organic living whole (1 Cor. xii.). 
The bride of Christ (Eph. v. 25-82, 
i. 22), the body of which He is the 
Head. The household of Christ and 
of God (Matt. x. 25, Eph.ii.19). The 
temple of the Holy Ghost, made up 
of living stones (Eph. ii. 22, 1 Cor. 
iii. 16, L Pet. ii. 5). 

Church is used of one or more particu- 
lar Christian associations, even one 
small enough to worship together in 
one house (Rom. xvi. 5). Also of ‘the 
whole church”’ (Rom. xvi. 28,1Cor. 
xii. 28). Church occurs twice only in 
Matt. (xvi. 18, xvili. 17), elsewhere 
called ‘“‘the kingdom of the hea- 
vens”’ by Matthew, ‘‘the kingdom 
of God’’ by Mark, Luke, and John. 
Also called Christ’s “flock,” never 
to be plucked out of His hand (John 
x. 28), ‘branches’? in Him ‘‘ the 
true Vine.’’ Founded on the Rock, 
“the Christ the Son of the living 
God,” the only Foundation (Matt. 
xvi. 16, 18;1 Cor. iii. 11). Constituted 
as Christ’s mystical body on Pente- 
cost; thenceforth expanding in the 
successive stages traced in Acts 
[see]. Described in a beautiful sum- 
mary (Acts ii, 41,47). [On its apo- 
stasy see Bapyton.)  Professing 
Christendom numbers now probably 
80 millions of Greek churches, 90 
millions of Teutonic or Protestant 
churches, and 170 millions of Ro- 
manists. The Church of England 
definition of the church is truly 
scriptural (Art. XIX.): “acongre- 
gation of faithful men in the which 
the pure word of God is preached, and 
the sacraments be duly ministered 
according to Christ’s ordinance in all 
those things that of necessity are re- 
quisite to the same.’ The church 
that shall reign with Christ is made 
up of those written in heaven, in the 
Lamb’s book of life, the spirits of 
just men made perfect (Heb. xii. 22, 
23; Rev. xxi. 27). The faultless per- 
fections and the glorious promises in 
Scripture assigned to the church 
(election, adoption, spiritual priest- 
hood, sure guidance by the Spirit 
into all truth, eternal salvation) be- 
long not to all of the visible church, 
but to those alone of it who are in 
living union with Christ (Eph. v. 
23-27 ; Heb. xii. 22, 23). The claim 
for the visible church: of what be- 
longs to the invisible, in spite of 
Christ’s warning parable of the tares 
and wheat (Matt. xiii. 24-30, 36-43), 
has led to some of Rome’s deadliest 
errors. On the other hand, the at- 
tempt to sever the tares from the 
wheat prematurely has led to many 
schisms, which have invariably failed 


A visible community, 


CHURCH 


in the attempt and only generated 
fresh separations. We must wait till 
Christ’s manifestation for the mant- 
festation of the sons of God (Rom. 
viii. 19, Col. iii. 4). 

The true catholic church is restricted 
to ‘‘them that are sanctified in 
Christ Jesus, called to be saints, with 
all that in every place call upon the 
name of Jesus Christ our Lord, both 
theirs and ours’”’ (1 Cor. i. 2). They 
are visible in so far as their light of 
good works so shines before men that 
their Father in heaven is glorified 
(Matt. v. 16). They are invisible in 
so far that it is God alone who can 
infallibly see who among professors 
are animated by a living, loving faith, 
and who are not. 

consisting of 

various members aud aggregations 

of members, was founded by Christ 

Himself, as needed for the extension 

and covtinuation of Christianity to 

all lands and all ages. The ministry 
of the word and the two sacraments, 
baptism and the supper of the Lord, 

(both in part derived from exist- 

ing Jewish rites, Matt. xxvi. 26-28, 

1 Cor. yv. 7, 8) [see Baprism, 

Lorp’s SupPpER| were appointed as 

the church’s distinctive ordinances 

(Matt. xxviii. 19, 20 Gr.): “ make 

disciples of all nations, baptizing 

them Teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you; and icals on con- 
dition of your doing so) I am with 
you alway,’ ete. The professing 
church that neglects the precept for- 
feits the promise, which is fatal to. 
Rome’s claims. 


No detailed church government is ex- 


licitly commanded by Jesus in N. T. 
‘he }. T. ministry of highpriest, 
priests, and Levites necessarily ended. 
with the destruction of the one and 
only temple appointed by God. That 
the Christian ministryis not sacerdo- 
tal, as the O.T. ministry, is proved by 
the title hiereus, the Gr. of sacerdos, 
being never once used of Christian 
ministers. When used at all as 
to the Christian church it is used of 
the whole body of Christians ; since 
not merely ministers, as the Aaronic 
priests, but all equally, have near 
access to the heavenly holy place, 
through the rent veil of Christ’s 
flesh (Heb. x. 19-22, xiii. 15, 16; 1 
Pet. ii. 19; Rev. i. 6). All alike 
offer ‘spiritual sacrifices.’ For a 
minister to pretend to offer a literal 
sacrifice in the Lord’s supper, or to 
have the sacerdotal priesthood (which 
appertains to Christ alone), would 
be the sin which Moses charged on 
Korah: “ Seemeth it but a small 
thing unto you that the God of Israel 
hath separated you from the congre- 
gation to bring you near to Himself, 
. to stand before the congrega- 
tion to minister to them; and seek ye 
the priesthood also?” 

The temple then not being the model to 
the Christian church, the synagogue 
alone remained to be copied. In the 
absence of the temple during the 
captivity the people assembled to- 
gether on sabbaths and other days 
to be instructed by the prophet 
(Ezek. xiv. 1, xx. 1, xxxili. 81). In 
Neh. viii. 1-8 a specimen is given 
of such a service, which the syna- 


oe 
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gogues afterwards continued, and 
which consisted in Scripture read- 
ing, with explanation, prayers, and 
thanksgivings. The synagogue officers 
consisted of a “‘ruler of the syna- 
gogue,”’ the “legate of the church’’ 
(scheliach tzibbur), answering to the 
angel of the church (Rev. i, ii., iii.), a 
college of elders or presbyters, and 
subordinate ministers (chazzan), an- 
swering to our deacons, to take care 
of the sacred books. Episcopacy was 
adopted in apostolic times as the 
most expedient government, most 
resembling Jewish usages, and so 
causing the less stumblingblock to 
Jewish prejudices (Acts iv. 8, xxiv. 1). 
James, the brother of our Lord, after 
the martyrdom of James the son of 
Zebedee and the flight of Peter (Acts 
xii. 17), alone remained behind in 
Jerusalem, the recognised head there. 
His Jewish tendencies made him the 
least unpopular to the Jews, and so 
adapted him for the presidency there 
without the title (xv. 13-19, xxi. 18; 
Gal. ii. 2,9, 12). This was the first 
specimen of apostolic local episco- 
pacy without the name. The pres- 
i of the synagogue were called 
so Bisnops [see], or overseers. 
“Those now called ‘bishops’ were 
originally ‘apostles.’ But those who 
ruled the church after the apostles’ 
death had not the testimony of 
miracles, and were in many respects 
inferior, therefore they thought it 
unbecoming to assume the name of 
apostles; but dividing the names, they 
left to ‘ presbyters’ that name, and 
themselves were called ‘ bishops.’ ” 
(Ambrose, in Bingham Eccles. Ant., 
ii. 11; and Amularius, De Officiis, ii. 
13.) The steps were apostle; then 
vicar apostolic or apostolic delegate, 
as Timothy in Ephesus and Titus in 
Crete, temporarily (1 Tim. i. 3; 2 
Tim. iv. 21; Tit. iii. 12, i. 5), then 
angel, then bishop in the present 
sense. 
Episcopacy gives more of centralized 
unity, but when made an absolute law 
it tends to spiritual despotism. The 
visible church, whilst avoiding need- 
less alterations, has power under God 
to modify her polity as shall tend 
most to edification (Matt. xviii. 18; 
1 Cor. xii. 28-30, xiv. 26; Eph. iv. 
11-16). The Holy Spirit first unites 
souls individually to the Father in 
Christ, then with one another as 
“the communion of saints.” Thon 
followed the government and minis- 
try, which are not specified in detail 
till the pastoral epistles, viz. 1 and 
2 Timothy and Titus, the latest 
epistles. To be “in Christ” (John xv.) 
presupposes repentance and faith, of 
which the sacraments are the seal. 
The church order is not imposed as 
a rigid unchangeable system from 
without, but is left to develop itself 
from within outwardly, according as 
the indwelling Spirit of life may 
suggest. The church is “holy” 
in respect to those alone of it who 
are sanctified, and ‘‘one” only in 
respect to those who ‘‘keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace”’ 
(Eph. iv. 3-6, 15, 16), ‘‘ growing up 
. . .» into the Head, Christ, in all 
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sembly’’) occurs in James (ii. 2), 
the apostle who maintained to the 
latest the bonds between the Jewish 
synagogue and the Christian church. 

oon the continued resistance of the 
truth by the Jews led Christians to 
leave the term to them exclusively 
(Rev. ii. 9). Synagogue expresses a 
congregation not necessarily bound 
together ; church, a people mutually 
bound together, eyen when not as- 
sembled, a body called out (ecclesia, 
from ekkalein) from the world in 
spirit, though not in locality (John 
xvii. 11, 15). The Heb. quahal, 
like ‘‘ church,” denotes a nwmber of 
people united by definite laws and 
bonds, whether collected together or 
not; but ’eedah is an assembly in- 
dependent of any bond of union, like 
““ synagogue.” 


Christian churches were built like syn- 


agogues, with the holy table placed 
where the chest containing the law 
had been. The desk and pulpit were 
the chief furniture in both, but no 
altar. When the ruler of the syna- 
gogue became a Christian, he natu- 
rally was made bishop, as tradition 
records that Crispus became at 
Corinth (Acts xviii. 8). Common to 
both church and synagogue were the 
discipline (Matt. xvii. 17), excom- 
munication (1 Cor. v. 4), and the 
collection of alms (1 Cor. xvi. 2). 


Chushan Rishathaim=the Ethi- 


opian of double wickednesses. (A 
Cushite or Hamitic element was pro- 
minent in the oldest Babylonian race, 
as their vocabulary proves.) The 
Mesopotamian king who oppressed 
Israel eight years in the generation 
succeeding Joshua (Jud. iii. 8). 
About 1402 B.c. he was king of the 
Syrian country about Haran, the 
region between the Euphrates and 
the Khabour, held by the Nairi, 
divided into petty tribes, as Assyria 
had not at this time extended her 
dominion to the Euphrates. Cunei- 
form inscriptions two centuries later 
confirm this; in 1270 B.c. the Assy- 
rian empire rose. Othniel delivered 
Israel from him. C., a chieftain, 
probably had established a temporary 
dominion over the petty tribes of 
Mesopotamia, which ceased long be- 
fore Assyria marched thither. 

Herod’s house steward, hus- 
band of Joanna, who ministered to 
the Lord of her substance (Luke 
vill. 3). Subsequently she was one 
of the women who, on the morning 
of the resurrection, brought spices 
to complete the Lord’s burial (xxiv. 
10), and who cameand told the eleven 
and all the rest of His being no longer 
in the tomb, and of their having seen 
angels. We read in Matt. xiv. 1, 
“Herod heard of the fame of Jesus, 
and said unto his servants, This is 
John the Baptist, who is risen from 
the dead.” The reason does not 
in Matthew appear why Herod ad- 
dressed his servants about Christ ; 
but we infer it from Luke’s inci- 
dental mention of Joanna, wife of 
C., Herod’s steward, as among the 
women ministering to Christ. Also 
from marg. Acts xiii. 1, where 
“Manaen, Herod’s foster brother,” 


Cilicia. 


CINNEROTH 


hold, did that prince turn to his 
servants for information about Christ. 
The undesigned coincidence is a proof 
of the gospel veracity. 


Ciecar. . A. V. ‘“‘the plain” (Gen. 


xiii. 10, 12). The Heb. means the 
“circuit”’ or low tract round about 
the Jordan. [See REGION RoUND 
ABOUT. | 

A province 8.E. of Asia 
Minor, having the Mediterranean on 
the 8., Pamphylia on the W., the 
Taurus and Antitaurus range on the 
N., separating it from Lycaonia and 
Cappadocia, and on the HK. the range 
of Amanus separating it from Syria. 
The eastern portion is level, well 
watered, and fruitful; the western 
rugged, and chiefly fit for pasture. 
Tarsus, on the Cydnus, capital of the 
E., became a favourite residence of 
the Greeks and seat of learning under 
the Greeco- Macedonianempire. Many 
Jews were settled there and had 
their synagogue (Acts vi. 9). Paul 
belonged to Tarsus, and there ac- 
quired his knowledge of the Greek 
poets, three of whom he quotes: 
Aratus of C., Menander, and Epime- 
nides (Acts xvii. 28, 1 Cor. xv. 33, 
Tit. i. 12). He naturally visited it 
after his conversion, and probably 
founded the church there. C. was 
the high road between Syria and the 
W.; from Syria into C. by the gates 
of Amanus, a pass at the head of the 
valley of Pinarus; from C. by the 
gates of C., near the sources of Cyd- 
nus, through the Antitaurus into 
Lycaonia and Cappadocia, the pass 
whereby Paul crossed into Lycaonia 
(Acts xv. 41). The goats’ hair cloth, 
ealled cilicitum, was one of its pro- 
ducts. Paul, according to the excel- 
lent Jewish custom that all boys 
should learn a trade, wrought at 
making tents of this hair cloth pro- 
curable in every large town of the 
Levant, a profitable trade in those 
days of travelling. The hair cloth 
is still manufactured in Asia Minor, 
and the word still retained in French, 
Spanish, and Italian (cilicio). Theo- 
dore of Mopsus in C. was another of 
its eminent Christian writers. 


Cinnamon. The aromatic inner rind 


of the Laurus cinnamomum. <A 
perfume only in O. T. (Exod. xxx. 
23); a condi- 
ment with us. 
Imported into 
Judeza by the 
Phenicians. It 
now grows best 
in S.W. Ceylon. 
From the coarser 
pieces oil of cin- 
pamon is ob- 
tained, anda finer 
oil by boiling the ripe fruit. This 
last gives the delightful odour to 
incense when burning. Gesenius 
derives it from quwn, quaneh, “cane,” 
the idea being that of standing 
upright. Cassia lignea is often sub- 
stituted in the markets for the more 
delicate flavoured cinnamon. Others 
derive the word from Cinn (Chinese), 
amomum (nard). It reached Pho- 
nicia overland from China by way of 
Persia. 


CINNAMOR, 


things.”’ 
The latest honourable and only Christ- 
tan use of ‘‘synagogue”’ (A. V. ‘‘as- 


Cinneroth, all. The district by the 
N. side of the lake Chinnereth or 
Tiberias; afterwards ‘‘the plain of 


appears among the Christian ‘‘ pro- 
ets.’”? How naturally, since Christ 
had followers among Herod’s house- 


CIRCUMCISION 


Gennesareth.”” Laid waste by Bon- 
hadad king of Damascus, ally of Asa 
king of Judah (1 Kings xv. 20). 
Circumcision. The cuttiny off all 
round of the foreskin (the projecting 
skin in the male member, the emblem 
of corruption, Deut. x. 16, Jer. iv. 4) 
of males, appointed by God as tuken 
of His covenant with Abraham and 
his seed (Gen. xvil. 10-14). The 
usage prevailed, according to Herod- 
otus (i. 104, § 36, 87), among the 
Egyptians, Ethiopians, and Syrians. 
But his statement may refer only to 
the Egyptian priests, and those 
initiated in the mysteries. The Jews 
alone of the inhabitants of the Syrian 
region were circumcised. So cir- 
cumcision kept them distinct from 
uncircumcised Canaanite heathen 
around. If the rite existed before 
Abraham it was then first sanctioned 
as a token of God's covenant with 
Abraham and his seed, and particular 
directions given by God as to the time 
of its being performed, the eighth 
day, even though it were a sabbath 
(John vii. 22, 23), and the persons to 
be circumcised, every male, every 
slave, and (at the exodus it was added) 
every male foreigner before he could 
partake of the passover (Gen. xvii. 
12,13; Exod. xii. 48). So the rain- 
bow existed before the flood, but in 
Gen. ix. 13-17 first was made token 
’ of the covenant. The testimony of 
the Egyptian sculptures, mummies, 
and hieroglyphics, is very doubtful as 
to the pre-Abrahamic antiquity of 
circumcision. (See note Gen. xvii., 
Speaker’s Commentary.) The Ham- 
ite races of Palestine, akin to the 
Egyptians, as (Jud. xiv. 3) the 
Philistines and Canaanites _(the 
Hivites, Gen. xxxiv.), were certainly 
not circumcised. The Egyptian 
priests probably adopted the rite 
when Joseph was their governor and 
married to the daughter of the priest 
of On. The Israelites by the rite, 
which was associated with the idea 
of purity, were marked as a whole 
“kingdom of priests” (Exod. xix. 6, 
Deut. vii. 6, 7). In Jer. ix. 25, “I 
will punish all them which are cir- 
cumcised with the uncireumcised: 
Egypt, and Judah, and Edom,” two 
classes seem distinguished: Israel 
circumcised in flesh, but uncireum- 
cised in heart; and the Gentile na- 
tions uncircumcised both in flesh and 
heart. Hyrcanus first compelled the 
Edomites to be circumcised (Jo- 
sephus, Ant. xiii. 9, §1; comp. Ezek. 
xxxi. 18). 

Its significance is, the cutting the out- 
side flesh of the organ of generation 
denotes corruption as inherent in us 
from birth, and transmitted by our 
parents, and symbolises our severance 
from nature’s defilement to a state 
of consecrated fellowship with God. 
Jehovah consecrated the nation to 
Himself; and whatsoever male was 
not circumcised on the eighth day 
was liable to be ‘‘cut off.”? Moses 
had neglected to circumcise his son, 
owing to Zipporah’s repugnance to 
it, as a rite not generally adopted in 
the Hast, even by the descendants of 
Abraham and Keturah, the Midian- 
ites. Therefore he was attacked by 
some sudden seizure in the resting 
place for the night, which he and his 
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wife were divinely admonished arose 
from the neglect. She took a sharp 
stone or flint (comp. marg. Josh. y. 
2, 8), the implement sanctioned by 
patriarchal usage as more sacred 
than metal (as was the Egyptian usaze 
also in preparing mummies), and cut 
off her son's foreskin, and cast it at 
Moses’ feet, saying, “a bloody hus- 
band art thou to me,” @e., by this 
blood of my child I have recovered 
thee as my husband, and sealed our 
union again (Exod. iv. 25). 


The name was given at circumcision, as 


at baptism (Luke i, 59, ii. 21). The 
painfulness of O. T. initiatory rite, 
as compared with the N. T. sacrament 
of baptism, marks strongly the con- 
trast between the stern covenant of 
the law and the loving gospel. Jesus’ 
submission to it betokened His under- 
taking to fulfil the law in all its re- 
quirements, and to suffer its penalty 
incurred by us. 


Oh wherefore bring ye here this holy 
Child? 
Such rite befits the sinful, not the 
clean ; 
Why should this tender Infant undefiled 
Be thus espoused in blood, while we 
have been 
So gently into covenant beguiledP 
No keen edged knife our bleeding fore- 
heads scored 
With the sharp cross of our betrothed 
Lord: 
But we belike in quiet wonder smiled, 
While on our brow the priest, with 
finger cold, 
Traced with the hallowed drops the 
saving sign ; 
Whilst Thou, unsparing of Thy tears, 
the old 
And sterner ritual on Thyself didst take: 
Meet opening for a life like Thine, 
Changing the blood to water for our 
sake.”’—Whytehead. 


“‘Uncireumcised”’ is used of the lips 
(Exod. vi. 12, 20), the ears (Jer. iv. 4, 
vi. 10), the heart (Lev. xxvi. 41, 
Deut. x. 16, Acts vii. 51), in the 
sense closed by the foreskin of inborn 
fleshliness ; impure, rebellious (Deut. 
xxx. 6, Isa. lii. 1). Even the fruit of 
the Canaanites’ trees was called 
“uncircumcised,” ¢.e. unclean (Lev. 
xix. 23). Christians “are circum- 
cised with the circumcision made 
without hands in putting off the body 
{not merely the foreskin, as in literal 
circumcision] of the sins of the flesh 
[i.e. the whole old fleshly nature with 
its sins] by the circumcision of 
Christ’’ (Col. ii. 11, Rom. ii. 28, 29). 


The reason of the omission of circum- 


cision in the wilderness (Josh. v. 5, 6) 
was, whilst suffering the penalty of 
their unbelief the Israelites were 
practically discovenanted by God, 
and so were excluded from the sign 
of the covenant. “The reproach of 
Egypt”’ was the taunt of the Egyp- 
tians that God brought them into the 
wilderness to slay them (Num. xiv. 
13-16, Deut. ix. 23-28); which re- 
proach lay on them so long as they 
were in danger of being “ cut off” in 
the wilderness as uncircumcised, but 
was rolled off the younger generation 
by their circumcision at Gilgal. 


Paul warned Christians who regarded 


circumcision as_ still possessing 
spiritual virtue, that thereby they 
made themselves ‘‘ debtors to do the 
whole law,’ and “Christ should 
protit them nothing’’ (Gal. v. 2, 3, 


CISTERN 
12). He calls its practisers “the 
concisiun,’’ in contrast to the true 


circumcision (Phil. iii. 2, 3), a mere 
flesh cutting. So he resisted the 
demand that Titus should be cir- 
cumcised; for, being a Greek, Titus 
did not fall under the rule of expe- 
disney that Jewish born Christians 
should be circumcised, as Timothy 
was (Acts xv., xvi.1, 3; Gal. ii. 3-5). 
Christianity did not interfere with 
Jewish usages, as social ordinances 
(no longer religiously significant) in 
the case of Jews, whilst the Jewish 
polity and temple stood. After their 
overthrow the Jewish usages neces- 
sarily ceased. ‘To insist on them for 
Gentile converts would have been to 
make them essential to Christianity. 
To violate them in the case of Jews 
would have been inconsistent with 
the charity which in matters in- 
different becomes all things to all 
men, that by all means it may win 
some (1 Cor. ix. 22, Rom. xiv.). The 
Arabians circumcised in the 13th 
year, after Ishmael’s example (Gen. 
xvil. 25). The Mahometans and 
the Abyssinian Christians practise it 
still. 


Cistern. Bor, a dug pit for receiving 


water conducted from a spring or 
the rainfall. [See Conpurr.| The 
dryness between May and September 
in Palestine 
makes reservoirs 
necessary; of 
which the larger 


“are called 
* pools,” the 
smaller “ cis. 

Zterns.’ The 


g rocky soil facili- 
tutes their con- 
struction. The 
top, with stone- 
work and around opening, has often 
a wheel for the bucket; an image of 
the aorta or great artery circulating 
the blood from the ventricle of the 
heart, or the wheel expresses life in 
its rapid motion (Jas. iii. 6, Eccles. 
xii. 6). The rain is conducted to 
them from the roofs of the houses, 
most of which are furnished with 
them; whence is derived the meta- 
phor, Prov. v. 15, “ drink waters out 
of thine own cistern,” 7.e. draw thy 
enjoyments only from the sources 
that are legitimately thine. Heze- 
kiah stopped the water supply out- 
side Jerusalem at the invasion of 
Sennacherib, whilst within there was 
abundant water (2 Chron. xxxii. 3, 4). 
So it has been in all the great sieges 
of Jerusalem, scarcity of-water out- 
side, abundance within. 


Empty cisterns were used as prisons. 


So Joseph was cast into a ‘“‘pit”’ 
(Gen. xxxvii. 22); Jeremiah into one 
miry at the bottom, and so deep that 
he was let down by cords (Jer. xxxviii. 
6), said to be near “ Herod’s gate.” 
Cisterns yield only a limited supply 
of water, not an everflowing spring ; 
representing creature comforts soon 
exhausted, and therefore never worth 
forsaking the never failing, ever 
fresh supplies of God for (Jer. ii. 13). 
The stonework of tanks often be- 
comes broken, and the water leaks 
into the earth; and at best the water 
is not long fresh. Comp. Isa. lv. 1,2; 
Luke xis. 33. 


CITIZENSHIP 


Citizenship. Paul’s Roman citizen- 
ship was of the lower kind, which 
though not entitling him to vote with 
the tribes and enjoy a magistracy, 
yet secured to him the protection of 
the laws of the empire, and the right 
of appeal from his own hostile coun- 
trymen to Cesar, as also exemption 
from scourging (Acts xvi. 37, xxii. 25- 
28, xxv. 11). He seems to have in- 
herited it from his father. 

Hence he naturally uses the image to 
express the believer’s high privileges 
as a citizen of the heavenly Jeru- 
salem. “Our citizenship (Gr., or 
rather our life as citizens; politeu- 
ma, not politeia) is in heaven,” etc. 
(Phil. iii. 20); an image especially 
appropriate at Philippi, it being a 
Roman colony and possessing Roman 
citizenship of which its people were 
proud. Moreover it was there that 
Paul had compelled the magistrates 
publicly to recognise a Roman citi- 
zen’sprivileges. So believers, though 
absent from their heavenly city in 
body, still enjoy its civic privileges 
and protection; pilgrims on earth, 
citizens of heaven (Kph. ii. 6; Gal. 
iv. 26; Heb. xi. 9, 10, 18-16, xii. 22 ; 
Rey. xxi. 2,10; Luke x. 20), 

City. Cain first founded one (Gen. 
iv. 16,17). The material civilization 
of the Cainite race was superiorto that 
ofthe Sethite. To the former belonged 
many inventions of useful arts and 
luxury (iv. 20-22). Real refinement 
and moral civilization are by no means 
necessary concomitants of material 
civilization; in these the Sethites 
took the lead (iv. 25, 26). The dis- 
tinction between tent or nomad and 
town life early began. The root 
meaning of the Heb. terms for 
“city,’”? ar or ir (from ’wr ‘to keep 
watch’’), and kirjath (from quarah 
‘*to approach as an enemy,’ Gen. 
xxiii. 2) implies that a leading object 
of gathering into towns was security 
against marauders. So “the tower 
of Edar,” i.e. flocks (xxxv. 21). Of 
course the first ‘‘cities’? would be 
mere groups of, rude dwellings, 
fenced round together. 

Sir H. Rawlinson supposes Rehoboth, 
Calah, etc.,in Gen. x. 11, denote only 
sites of buildings afterwards erected. 
The later dates assigned to the build- 
ing of Nineveh, Babylon, etc., refer to 
their being rebuilt on a larger scale 
on the sites of the primitive towns. 
Unwalled towns are the symbol of 
peace and security (Zech. ii. 4). 
Special cities furnished supplies for the 
king’s service (1 Kings ix. 19, iv. 7; 
1 Chron. xxvii. 25; 2 Chron. xvii. 12). 
So our Lord represents the different 
servants having the number of cities 
assigned them in proportion to their 
faithfulness (Luke xix. 17, 19). 
Forty-eight were assigned to the Le- 
vites, of which 13 were for the fa- 
mily of Aaron, nine in Judah, four in 
Benjamin, and six cities of refuge. 
The streets of eastern cities are gene- 
rally narrow, seldom allowing more 
than two loaded camels to pass one 
another. But Nineveh’s admitted of 
chariots passing, and had large parks 
and gardens within (Nah. ii. 4). 
Those of one trade generally lived in 
the same street (Jer. xxxvii. 21). 
The Gates are the usual place of 
assembly, and there courts of judges 


Cities OF REFUGE. 


Civilization. 


( 133 ) 


and kings are held (Gen. xxiii. 10, 
Ruth iv. 1). 

[See Buoop, 
AVENGING OF.] Kedesh (holy, so 
Jesus our city ot refuge, Heb. vi. 18, 
vii. 26), now Kedes, 20 miles E.S.1. 
from ‘lyre. Shechem (shoulder, up- 
on Jesus’ shoulder the government 
is, Isa. ix.6), now Nablows. Hebron 
(fellowship, so Christ to us, 1 Cor. 
i. 9), now El-Khalil. Bezer, perhaps 
Bozor in the Book of Maccabecs 
(= fortress, so Jesus, Isa. xxxii. 2, 
xxvi. 1, 4).. Ramoth Gilead, on the 
site of Ez-Szalt (Ramoth = high, 
so Jesus to us, Acts v. 31). Golan, 
Jaulan (= joy; Jesus is our joy, 
Rom. vy. 11). All the 48 cities of 
Levi had the right of asylum. But 
the six of refuge were bound to en- 
tertain the involuntary manslayer 
gratuitously. The cities on each side 
of the Jordan were nearly opposite 
one another (Deut. xix. 2; Num. 
xxxv. 6, 138, 15; Josh. xx. 2, 7, 9). If 
manslayers had been driven out of 
the country as among the Greeks, 
they would have been exposed to the 
temptation of worshipping strange 
gods (1 Sam. xxvi. 19). 


The Levitical cities were to have a 


space of 1000 cubits (383 yards) be- 
yond the city 
walls for pas- 
ture and other 
purposes 
(Num, xxxv. 
4,5). The 
2000 also spe- 
cified mean 
Lahey the 
sum of the two 
single thow- id 

sands on opposite sides of the city, 
exclusive of the city itself; as here 
shown. Clermont-Ganneau has dis- 
covered a bilingual inscription, Gr. 
and Heb., meaning “‘ limit of Gezer’’ 
(now Tel-el-Jezer), on a horizontal 
slab E. of that royal Canaanite city; 
also a second similarly inscribed 
stone 1696 yards due N.W. of the 
first. This proves that the sacred 
boundary was a square, having its 
four angles at the four cardinal 
points (Pal. Expl. Qy. Stat., Oct. 
1874). 


2000 


2000 


The early invention 
of the arts, recorded in Gen. iv., 
agrees with the Greek tradition that 
Prometheus in the beginning stole 
fire from heaven, and taught men all 
the arts and ornaments of life (Grote, 
Hist. of-Greece, i., 68), especially to 
work metals. So 
Oannes long before 
the flood, in the Ba- 
bylonian tradition, 
taughtthe Chaldz- 
ans art and science, 
“so that no grand 
discovery was ever 
made afterwards” 
(Berosus, Fragm., i. 
1). The earliest re- SNELEMENTS. 

mains in Egypt 1.Axe, 2. Hammer. 
and Babylonia soun 3: Kuife. 4. Spear. 

after the flood indicate advanced 
civilization, with metallic implements. 
On the other hand, no instance can be 
given of a savage race having ever, 
without light introduced from with- 
out from civilized races, risen by 
their own independent efforts to civil- 


CHALDAZAN BRONZE 


Claudius: 


CLAUDIUS 


ization (see Abp. Whately’s Civil- 
ization). Thé inference follows 
that man began not with savagery 
but with a considerable civilization, 
especially its highest constituent the 
moral and religious element. At the 
same time it is noteworthy that the 
arts of secular life began with the 
corrupt line of Cain. The fall soon 
developed a divorce between secular 
art, refinements and luxuries, and 
religious civilization. The two were 
joined, and shall be again, in the per- 
fect state. Soafter the flood the Ham- 
itic, which was the corrupter race, de- 
veloped as to civilization the earliest ; 
theirs were the first great empires, 
Esypt, Babylon, Canaan, Sidon; but 
they degenerated the soonest because 
apostates from true religion, the 
great conservator. So, though they 
were the foremost in commencing, 
however rudely, alphabetic writing, 
astronomy, history, sculpture, navi- 
gation, agriculture, weaving, they 
are now among the lowest. 


Clauda=Gaudos (Pliny); Gaudonesi 


is its present Gr. name. Due W. of 
cape Matala, 8. of Crete, and due S. 
of Pheenice. Paul’s ship on her way 
from Fair Havens to Pheenice (Acts 
xxvil. 12-17) was attacked by a gale 
coming down from the island, and 
was in danger of being driven into 
the African “ quicksands’”’ (Syrtis). 
She ran under the lee of Clauda. 
The Euroclydon (ratheras Sin., Vat., 
and Alex. MSS. read, Ewraquilon) 
or E.N.E. wind would be exactly the 
one to drive the vessel as described. 
In the smooth water under the lee of 
C. they got the boat on board, and 
undergirt the ship (Smith, Voyage, 
etc., of St. Paul). Now Gozzo. 


Claudia. Mentioned (2 Tim. iv. 21) 


with Pudens, whose wife she after- 
wards became ( Martial, iv. 13, xi. 54) ; 
he a Roman knight, she a Briton, 
surnamed Rufina. Tacitus (Agricola, 
14) mentions that territory in S.E. 
Britain was given toa British king, 
Cogilunus, fur his fidelity to Rome © 
A.D. 52, whilst Claudius was emperor. 
In 1772 a marble \ as dug up at Chi- 
chester (now in the gardens at Good- 
wood) mentioning Cogidunus, with 
the surname Claudius from his patron 
the emperor’s name. Pudens too is 
mentioned, Cogidunus’ son-in-law. 
Cogidunus’ daughter would be C., 
probably sent to Rome for education, 
as a pledge of her father's fidelity. 
There she was put under the patron- 
age of Pomponia, wife of Aulus 
Piautius, conqueror of Britain. Pom- 
ponia was accused of foreign swper- 
stitions A.D. 57 (Tacitus, Annals, iii. 
82), probably Christianity. C. pro- 
bably learned Christianity from Pom- 
ponia, and took from her the sur- 
name of the Pomponian clan, Rufina; 
so we find Rufus a Christian in Rom. 
xvi. 13. Pudens in Martial, and in 
the inscription, appears a pagan. 
He, or perhaps his friends, through 
fear concealed his Christianity. Tra- 
dition represents Timothy, Pudens’ 
son, as taking part in converting the 
Britons. 

Tiberius Nero. Drusus 
Germanicus ; fourth Roman emperor ; 
reigned from A.D. 41 to 54; suc- 
cessor of Caligula; son of Nero Dru- 
sus; born 9 B.c.; lived in privacy till 


CLAY 


he became emperor (A.D. 41) mainly 


through the influence of Herod 
Agrippa I. (Josephus, Ant. xix. 2, 
§ 1, 3,4), whose territory therefore he 
enlarged by adding Judea, Samaria, 
and part of Lebanon. He appointed 
Herod’s brother to Chalcis and the 
presidency over the temple at Jeru- 
salem. In C.’s reign occurred the 
famine in Palestine and Syria (Acts 
xi. 28-30) under the procurators Cus- 
pius Fadus and Tiberius Alexander. 
Suetonius (Claud., 25) writes: “C. 
expelled the Jews from Rome, as 
they were constantly raising disturb- 
ances under the instigation of one 
Christ ’’ (this was between a.D. 50 
and 52): a sample of the ignorance 
of heathen writers in respect to 
Christ and Judaism. C. was poi- 
soned by his fourth wife, Agrippina, 
Nero’s mother (A.D. 54), after a weak 
reign in which, according to Sue- 
tonius (29), ‘““he showed himself not 
a prince but a servant ’’ inthe hands 
of others. 

Clay. Tough plastic earth, containing 
silica and alumina. Used for making 
pottery in Palestine (Jer. xviii. 2, 6). 
Vessels of dark blue clay are still 
made at Gaza. Used by Jesus in 
curing the blind min (John ix.6), a 
mixture of dust and spittle. Doors 
are sealed with clay in the East, to 
facilitate detection of thieves. Wine 


EARTHEN WINE JARS. 


jars were so sealed. It may have 
een with clay our Lord’s tomb, and 
the earthen vessel with the proofs 
of Jeremiah’s purchase, were sealed 
(Matt. xxvii. 66, Jer. xxxii. 14). At 
Koyunjik fine clay cylinders with 
Assyrian impressions have been 
found, which were made by rolling 
the seals on the moist clay, which was 
then baked in the fire. 
Clement. Paul’s fellow helper at 
Philippi, whom Origen (Comm., John 
i. 29) identifies with the Clement, the 
apostolical father afterwards bishop 
of Rome, whose epistle to the Co- 
rinthiau church (part of Alex. MS. of 
Gr. O. and N.T.) is extant. Philippi 
being closely connected with Rome, 
as a Roman colony, might easily have 
furnished a bishop to the Roman 
church. 
Cleopas. One of the two disciples 
who walked to Emmaus on the day 
of Christ’s resurrection, and uncon- 
sciously spake with Him (Luke xxiv. 
18). Taentified by some with At- 
PH ¥US (see) or Clopas or Cleophas 
(John xix. 25). But Alpheus or 
Clopas isan Aramaic name; whereas 
C.is a Greek name, contracted from 
Cleopater, as Antipas from Anti- 
ater. Clopas was probably dead be- 
ore Jesus’ ministry began; for his 
wife and children constantly appear 
with Joseph’s family in the time of 
our Lord’s ministry. 
Cloud. A type of refreshment, as 
it shades off the oppressive sun in 


Pittar or Croup. 


( 184 ) 


Palestine, and gives promise of rain 
(1 Kings xviii. 45). It stands out 
the more prominent because of the 
clear sky that surrounds it, and the 
usually cloudless weather that pre- 
vails in the East. ‘‘ Cloud without 
rain,’ therefore, symbolises a man 
that promises much, but does not 
perform (Prov. xvi. 15, xxv. 14; Jude 
12). Isa. xxv. 5: “as the heat ina 
dry place (is brought down by the 
shadow of a cloud, so) Thou shalt 
bring down the triumphant shout of 
the foreigners.”’ Also typifying trans- 
itoriness (Job xxx. 15, Hos. vi. 4). 
Also of what intercepts God’s favour 
from us (Lam. ii. 1, iii. 44). As the 
veil between things seen and things 
unseen, it, with its floating undefined 
form, is the symbol manifesting the 
mysterious unseen presence of God 
(2 Sam. xxii. 12, 13). Sometimes in 
thick gloom portending judgment 
(Joel ii. 2). ‘‘Clouds and darkness 
round about Him” (Ps. xevii. 2). 
The fire of lightning, too, wrapt in 
the clouds, suggesting the same pu- 
nitive aspect of God (Isa. xix. 1), 
especially as He shall come to judg- 
ment (Dan. vii. 18, Rev. i. 7, Matt. 
xxvi. 64). The supernatural cloud 
on mount Sinai was attended with 
fire (Exod. xix. 16, 18; Deut. iv. 11), 
a fit symbol of the legal dispensation 
which speaks the Divine terror to 
the transgressor, in contrast to the 
ospel which speaks Jesus’ loving 
invitation from the heavenly mount 


(Heb. xii. 18-25). 
The symbol of 


God's presence with Israel, guiding 
them from Egypt to Canaan (Exod. 
xili. 21, 22). It became fire by night. 
So in the Red Sea it gave light to 
the escaping Israelites, whilst inter- 
posing between them and the pur- 
suing Egyptians, to whom it “ was a 
cloud and darkness.’’ When Israel 
was appointed to rest in any place, 
it rested on the tabernacle over the 
mercy seat, and was named by later 
Jews the Shekinah (Exod. xxix. 42, 
43) ; at the door (xxxiii. 9,10; Num. 
xii. 5, ix. 15-23) ; covering the taber- 
nacle of the congregation (Exod. xl. 
34-38). 


The ark (Num. x. 33-36, Speaker’s 


Comm.) went in the midst of the 
people, and the cloud rested on them, 
guiding them where to halt. The 
cloud covered them from the heat 
(Ps. ev. 39, Isa. iv. 5). Its fire sym- 
bolised God’s purity and glory (Exod. 
xxiv. 17, Dan. vii. 10), and His con- 
suming wrath against transgressors 
(Lev. x. 2, Num. xvi. 35, Deut. iv. 24, 
Heb. xii. 29). Its nebulous haze 
typifies His hiding Himself, even 
whilst revealing Himself (Isa. xlv. 
15) ; unfolding only a small part of 
His ways to our finite faculties (Job 
xxvi. 14, 1 Tim. vi. 16). The cloud 
is not mentioned as having been on 
the tabernacle after Israel’s entrance 
into Canaan, until it rested on Solo- 
mon’s temple at the dedication (2 
Chron. v. 18, 14), in the moment 
when the trumpeters and _ singers 
together ‘‘made one sound to be 
fae in praising and thanking the 
ord.” 


Again, Ezekiel in vision saw the glory 


of the Lord leaving the temple (x. 4, 
xi. 23). Its return is foretold (xhii. 


~ holy things.”’ 


cocK 


2, Isa. iv.5). Paul speaks of “the 
glory,” t.e. the Divine glory cloud, 
as Israel’s peculiar privilege (Rom. 
ix. 4). 

Cnidus. A magnificent city S.W. of 
Asia Minor, in Caria on the promon- 
tory, now cape Crio, projecting be- 
tween the islands Cos and Khodes 
(Acts xxi. 1). Passed by Paul in 
sailing from Myra, N. of Rhodes, to 
Crete. The promontory is what was 
originally an island, joined to the 
mainland by an artificial causeway, 
forming two harbours, one on the N. 
the other on the 8. 

Coal: pecham, ‘“‘a black coal,” and 
gachelath, ‘‘ burning coals.’ Prov. 
xxvi. 21: ‘as coals (fuel) are to 
burning coals,’”’ etec.; so we speak of 
quarrelsome men “‘ adding fuel to the 
flame.’ ‘Coals of fire” in 2 Sam. 
xxii. 9, 13, represent the lightnings of 
God’s wrath. In Proy. xxv. 22, 
“heap coals of fire upon thine 
enemy’s head” (Rom. xu. 20), the 
meaning is, melt him into burning 
shame at his own unworthy hatred, 
and love for thee who hast overcome 
his evil with thy good. Hither he 
shall be like metals melted by fire or 
like clay hardened by it. 

In Ps. exx. 4 ‘‘ coals of juniper’’ rather 
burning brands of broom, retamumn. 
The Arabs regard the retem or broom 
the best firewood. As their slanders 
burnt like coals on fire, so, by right- 
eous retribution in kind, God will 
give them hot coals. Ps. exl. 10, xviii. 
12, 13; comp. the same image of the 
tongue, Jas. iii. 6. 

In 2 Sam. xiv. 7 “they shall quench 
my coal that is left,” 7.e., extinguish 
the only surviving light of my home, 
my only son. 

In Isa. vi. 6 and 1 Kings xix. 6 the 
“coals”? are in the Heb. (rezeph) hot 
stones, on which cakes were baked 
and flesh cooked. 

In Hab. iii. 5 (resheph) “ burning coals” 
poetically and figuratively express 
‘burning diseases,’ as the parallel 
“nestilence”? shows; also comp. 
Deut. xxxii. 24, Ps. xci. 6. 

In Lam. iv. 8 translate as marg. 
‘darker than blackness.’ Mineral 
coal protrudes through the strata to 
the surface of parts of Lebanon, at 
Cornale, eight miles from Beyrit, the 
coal seams are three feet thick; but 
it seems not to have been anciently 
known as fuel. Charcoal is what is 
meant by “ coal.”’ 

Cock. “Cockcrowing”’ was the third 
watch of the four WatcHEs {ree] 
introduced by the Romans. The Jews 
originally had but three. The first 
ended at 9, the second at 12, the third 
or ‘‘cockcrowing”’ at 3, and the fourth 
at 6 o’clock a.m. (Mark xiii. 85). The 
second cockcrowing (xiv. 72), which 
marked Peter’s third denial of Jesus, 
was probably at the beginning of the 
fourth watch between 3 and 4 in the 
morning, not long before the first 
day dawn, just when our Lord was 
being led bound to Caiaphas across 
the court where Peter was standing. 
The Mishna states that ‘‘ cocks were 
not bred at Jerusalem because of the - 

But Peter could easily 

hear their shrill crow on mount Olivet, 

only a half mile off from where he 
was in the porch of the highpriest’s 
palace, in the stillness of night. — 


Cockatrice. Isa. xiv. 29. 


COCKATRICE 


Moreover, the restriction could only 
applytothe Jews, not to the Romans, 
who used fowl for food. The first 
crowing being fainter in the distance 
did not awaken his slumbering con- 
science; but the second with its loud 
sound was the crowing which alone 
13 recorded by Matthew (xxvi. 34), 
Luke (xxii. 34), and John (xiii. 38), 
being that which roused him to re- 
member bitterly his Lord’s neglected 
warning. 

[See 
ADDER. } 
Cockle=baesha, from a root ‘to 
stink” (Job xxxi. 40). Probably the 
“tares”’ (zizamia) of Matt. xii. 30. 
Bad weeds in general; or barley 
affected by Uredo fetida, “the stink- 
ing rust.” 
Colhozeh. A man of Judah in 
Nehemiah’s time (iii. 15, xi. 5); 
father of Shallum and Baruch. 
Collar. Job xxx. 18: ‘“‘my affliction 
(disease) bindeth me about as the 
collar of my (inner) coat”; just as 
in the preceding clause, “‘ my diaten) 
garment is changed into affliction ”’; 
comprising Job’s trials, both those 
from without and those from within. 
College. Not a school of learning in 
2 Kings xxii. 14, but the second part 
or suburb or lower part of the city. 
Zeph. i. 10, answering to Akra N. of 
Zion; the Bezetha or Newtown, Heb. 
ha-mishneh; called by Josephus 
“the other city,’’ i.e. the lower city 
(Ant. xv. 11, § 5). “Outside the 
wall, between the two walls, which 
was a second part of the city” 
(Rashi). 
Colony. Philippi was one, planted 
with Italian colonists, transplanted 
from those parts of Italy which had 
espoused Antony’s side, and which 
Augustus assigned therefore to his 
veterans. Inscriptions and cvins of 


COIN OF PHILIPPI, 


Augustus are still extant, with the 
designation ‘‘ colonia” assigned to 
Philippi. It had the “jus Italicum,” 
or privileges of Italian citizens. The 
accuracy of Acts xvi. 12 appears in 
calling Philippi ‘‘ colonia ’”’ (Roman), 
not Gr. apotkia. 

Colosse, properly Colosse. A city 
on the Lycus, an affluent of the 
Meander. To the Christians there 
was addressed St. Paul’s epistle, 
before he had seen their face thay. 
ii. 1; i. 4, 7, 8). Epaphras probably 
founded the Colossian church (Col. 
i. 7,iv.12). C. was ethnologically in 
Phrygia, but politically then in the 
province of Asia. On the site of the 
modern Chonos. The foundation of 
the church must have been subse- 
quent to Paul’s visitation, “‘ strength- 
ening in order” all the churches of 
Galatia and Phrygia (Acts xviii. 24), 
for otherwise he must have visited 
the Colossians, which chap. ii. 1 
implies he had not. Hence, as in the 
epistle to the Romans, so in the epistle 
to C. there are no allusions to his 
being their father in the faith, such 


(185 ) 


as there are in 1 Cor. iii. 6, 10; iv.15; 
1 Thess. i. 5, ii. 1. Probably during 
Paul’s “‘ two years’’ stay at Ephesus, 
when “all which dwelt vn Asia heard 
the word of the Lord Jesus’ (Acts 
xix. 10, 26), Epaphras, Philemon (2, 
18, 19), Archippus, Apphia, and other 
natives of C. (which was on the high 
road from Ephesus to the Euphrates), 
becoming converted at Ephesus, were 
subsequently the first preachers in 
their own city. This accounts for 
their personal acquaintance with, and 
attachment to, Paul and his fellow 
ministers, and their salutations to 
him. So as to “them at Laodicea” 
(chap. ii. 1). He hoped to visit C. 
when he should be delivered from his 
Roman prison (Philem. 22, comp. 
Phil. ii. 24). 


The angel worship noticed in Col. ii. 18 


is mentioned by Theodoret as exist- 
ing in his days. A legend connected 
with an inundation was the ground of 
erecting a church to the archangel 
Michael near a chasm, probably the 
one noticed by Herodotus. ‘‘ The 
river Lycus, sinking into a chasm in 
the town, disappears under ground, 
and, emerging at five stadia distance, 
flows into the Meander” (vii. 30). 
Two streams, one from the N. the 
other from the S., pourinto the Lycus, 
both possessing the power of petrify- 
ing. The calcareous deposits on the 
plants, and obstructions which the 
stream met with, gradually formed a 
natural arch, beneath which the 
current flowed as Herodotus de- 
scribes ; the soft crust was probably 
broken up by an earthquake. In the 
4th century the council of Laodicea 
(in the same region) in its 35th canon 
prohibited calling wpon angels. 


EpistLE TO THE COLOSSIANS: written 


by Paul during his first captivity at 
Rome (Acts xxviii. 16), in that part 
of it when as yet it had not become 
so severe as it did when the epistle to 
the Philippians (i. 20, 21, 30) was 
written (probably after the death of 
Burrhus, 4.D. 62, to whom Tigellinus 
succeeded as pretorian prefect). Its 

enuineness is attested by Justin 
Siastve (c. Tryphon, p. 311 b.), Theo- 
philus of Antioch (Autol., ii. 100), 
Irenzeus (iii. 14, § 1), Clement of 
Alexandria (Stromata, i. 325), Tertul- 
lian (Preescr. Heret., vii.), Origen (c. 
Celsus, v. 8). 


Object: to counteract the Jewish false 


teaching there, of which Paul had 
heard from Epaphras (iv. 12), by set- 
ting before them their standing in 
CHRIST ALONE, exclusive of angels; 
the majesty of His person (chap. i. 15), 
and the completeness of redemption 
by Him. Hence they ought to be 
conformed to their risen Lord (chap. 
iii. 1-5), and exhibit that conformity 
in all relations of life. The false 
teaching opposed in this epistle (ii. 
16, 18, “new moon. . . sabbath 
days”) is that of Judaizing Christ- 
ians, mixed up with eastern theosophy, 
angel worship, and the asceticism of 
the Essenes (ii. 8. 9, 16-23). The 
theosophists professed a deeper in- 
sight into the world of spirits and a 
greater subjugation of the flesh than 
the simple gospel affords. Some 
Alexandrian Jews may have visited C. 
and taught Philo’s Greek philosophy, 
combined with the rabbinical angel- 


The place of writing was Rome. 


COMMERCE 


ology and mystivism, afterwards em- 
bodied in the Cabbala. 


Alexander the Great had garrisoned 


Phrygia with Babylonian Jews. The 
Phrygians’ original tendency had been 
to a mystic worship, viz. that of 
Cybele ; so, when Christianized, they 
readily gave heed to the incipient 
gnosticism of Judaizers. Later, when 
the pastoral epistles were written, the 
evil had reached a more deadly 
agg openly immoral teachings (1 
‘im. iv. 1-8, vi. 5). 
The 


three epistles, Ephesians, Colossians, 
and Philemon, were sent at the same 
time. The epistle to Colossians, 
though carried by the same bearer, 
Tychicus, who bore that to the 
Ephesians, was written earlier, for the 
similar phrases in Ephesians appear 
more expanded than those in Colos- 
sians. The “ye also”’ (as well as the 
Colossians) may imply the same fact 
(Eph. vi. 21). ‘The similarity between 
the three epistles written about the 
same date to two neighbouring cities 
(whereas those written at distant 
dates and under different circum- 
stances have little mutual resem- 
blance) is an undesigned coincidence 
and proof of genuineness. Comp. 
Eph. i. 7 with Col. i. 14; Eph. i. 10 
with Col. i. 20; Eph. iii. 2 with Col. 
i. 25; Eph. v. 19 with Col. iii. 16; 
Eph. vi. 22 with Col. iv.8; Eph. i. 19, 
ii. 5 with Col. ii. 12,13; Eph. iv. 2-4 
with Col. iii. 12-15 ; Eph. iv. 16 with 
Col. ii. 19; Eph. iv. 32 with Col. iii. 
18 ; Eph. iv. 22-24 with Col. iii. 9, 10; 
Eph. v. 6-8 with Col. iii. 6-8; Eph. 
v. 15, 16 with Col. iv.5; Eph. vi. 19, 
20 with Col. iv. 3, 4; Eph. v. 22, 23, 
vi. 1-9 with Col. iii. 18; Eph. iv. 24, 
25 with Col. iii. 9; Eph. v. 20-22 with 
Col. iii. 17, 18. 


Onesimus travelled with Tychicus, 


bearing the letter to Philemon. The 
persons sending salutations are the 
same as in epistle to Philemon, except 
Jesus Justus (Col. iv.11). Archippus 
is addressed in both. Paul and 
Timothy head both. Paul appears in 
both a prisoner. 


The style has a lofty elaboration corre- 


sponding to the theme, Christ’s ma- 
jestic person and office, in contrast to 
the Judaizers’ beggarly system. In 
the epistle to the Ephesians, which 
did not require to be so controversial, 
he dilates on these truths so congenial 
to him, with a fuller outpouring of 
spirit and less antithetical phrase- 
ology. 


Commerce. In Solomon’s time first, 


the foreign trade of the Israelites to 
any extent began; chiefly consisting 
in imports, viz. linen yarn, horses, 
and chariots from Egypt. For these 
he paid in gold brought by his fleets, 
in concert with the Phoenicians, from 
India, East Africa, and Arabia (1 
Kings x. 22-29). He supplied pro- 
visions for the workmen in Lebanon, 
whilst the Pheenicians brought the 
timber by sea to Joppa (v. 6, 9). 
Palestine supplied Tyre with corn, 
honey, oil, balm, and wine (Ezek. 
xxvii. 17, Acts xii. 20). Solomon’s 
and the Phcenician united fleets 
brought on the Indian Ocean, from 
Ophir to Elath and Ezion Geber on 
the Elanitic gulf of the Rea Sea 
(ports gained by David from Edom), 


COMPEL 


ld, silver, ivory, ALGUM or ALMUG 
ey trees, and precious stones, pea- 
cocks and apes (1 Kings ix. 26; x. 11, 
22). He fortified Baalbec and Pal- 
myra too, as a caravan stativn for the 
inland commerce of eastern and south 
eastern Asia. Oil was exported to 
Egypt (Hos. xii. 1). Fine linen and 
girdles were sold ts merchants (Prov. 
xxxi. 24). 

Jerusalem appears in Ezek. xxvi. 2 as 
the rival of ‘Tyre, who exulted at the 
thought of her fall; ‘‘ she is broken 
that was the gates (the mart) of the 
people, she (i.e. her commerce from 
Palmyra, Petra, and the Hast) is 
turned unto me... I shall be replen- 
ished now she is laid waste.” Caesarea 
was made a port by Herod; besides 
Joppa. 

The law strictly enjoined fair dealing, 
and just weights (Lev. xix. 35, 36; 
Deut. xxv. 13-16). 

Compel. The Gr. anyareuein is a 
Tartar word adopted by the Persians 
for impressing into the government 
service men and horses to carry the 
despatches without interruption, by 
relays of men and horses stationed at 
intervals (Matt. v. 41, Mark xv. 21). 

Conaniah. 2 Chron. xxxv. 9. 

Concubine. The desire of offspring 
in the Jew was associated with the 
hope of the promised Redeemer. 
This raised concubinage from the 
character of gross sensuality which 
ordinarily it represents, especially 
when a wife was barren. ‘his in 
som? dezree palliates, though it does 
not justify, the concubinage of Na- 
hor, Abraham, and Jacob. The con- 
cubine’s children were adopted, as if 
they were the wife’s own offspring ; 
and the suggestion to the husband 
often came from the wife herself 
(Gen. xxx.). The children were re- 
garded, not as illegitimate, but asa 
supplementary family to that of the 
wite. Abraham sent them away with 
gifts during his lifetime, so as not to 
interfere with the rights of Isaac, the 
sou of the promise. 

The seeming laxity of morals thus 
tolerated is a feature in the Divine 
scheme arising from its progressive 
character. From the beginning, when 
man was sinless it was not so; for 
God made male and female that in 
marriage ‘‘they twain should be one 
flesh’? (Matt. xix. 4, 5,8). But 
when man fell, and, in the course of 
developing corruption, strayed more 
and more from the original law, God 
provisionally sanctioned a code which 
imposed some checks on the preva- 
lent licentiousness, and exercised His 
Divine prerogative of overruling 
man’s evil to ultimate good. Sucha 
provisional state was not the best 
absolutely, but the best under exist- 
ing circumstances. The enactment 
was not a licence to sin, but a re- 
straint upon existing sin, and a wit- 
ness against the hardness of man’s 
heart. The bondmaid or captive was 
not to be cast away arbitrarily after 
lust had been gratified (Exod. xxi. 
7-9; Deut. xxi. 10, 11); she was 
protected by legal restraints whereby 
she had a kind of secondary mar- 
riage relationship to the man. Thus 
limits were set within which concu- 
binage was tolerated until “the times 
of this ignorance’ which “God 


Conduit. 


( 136 ) 


winked at” (Acts xvii. 30) passed 
by, and Christ restored the original 
pure code. Henceforward fornica- 
tion is a sin against one’s own body, 
and against the Lord Christ, with 
whom the believer is one in body and 
spirit (1 Cor. vi. 15-20). 


To take the royal concubines was re- 


garded as tantamount to seizing on 
the throne. [See ABNER, ADONI- 


JAH. | 

Hezekiah stopped the 
“upper watercourse of Gihon,’’ and 
brought it down straight tothe W. of 
the city of David (2 Chron. xxxii. 30). 
Robinson identifies Gihon with the 
pool Birket-es-Mamilla at the head 
of the valley of Hinnom S§.W. of 
Jerusalem. He thinks the lately dis- 
covered subterranean conduit in the 
city to be a branch from Hezekiah’s 
watercourse. Williams places Gihon 
N. of Jerusalem, near the tombs of 
the kings, and thinks that the water- 
course flowed 8S. to the temple, and 
thence into the pool of Siloam, the 
lower pool. The proximity of “the 
upper pool” to “the fuller’s field” 
(2 Kings xviii. 17) favours this; as 
“the fuller’s monument”? was N.E. 
of the city (Josephus). 


The pools of Solomon beyond Bethle- 


hem for irrigating his garden (Eccles. 
ii. 6) were probably connected with 
the supply of water for Jerusalem, 
which Talmudical tradition assigns 
to him. Pontius Pilate applied the 
sacred treasure of the corban to an 
aqueduct of 200 or 300 stadia, which 
is about the measure of the existing 
one. Probably he repaired Solo- 
mon’s original watercourse. The 
water is still conveyed from the fount- 
ains which supply the pools two 
miles 8. of Bethlehem. It crosses 
the Hinnom valley on a nine-arched 
bridge above the pool Birket-es-Swl- 
tan, and at last is conducted to the 
Haram; repaired by Sultan Ma- 
homet Ibn Kalaun of Egypt about 
A.D. 1300. 


Coney: shaphan, from the root “to 


hide’’; the S. Arab, thofun; the 
Syrian Arab, weber. A pachyderma- 
tous animal, gregarious, greybacked, 
white on the belly, with long hair, 
short tail, and round ears ; common 
on the ridges of Lebanon; living in 
caves and clefts.; the Hyrax Syria- 
cus, not the rabbit or coney. Prov. 
xxx. 26: “the coneys are but a feeble 
folk, yet make they their houses in 
the rocks :’”’ exactly true of the hy- 
rax ; with weak teeth, short incisors, 
and nails instead, it seems defence- 
less, but its security isin rocky hiding 

laces, such as Ain Feshkah on the 

ead Sea shure. ‘‘ No animal”’ (says 


Tristram) ‘‘ gave us so much trouble 
tosecure.”’ It is described as ‘‘ chew- 
ing the cud” (Lev. xi. 5, Deut. xiv. 


Confession. Jas. v. 16: 


COPPER 


7), in phenomenal language, because 
the motion of its jaws is like that of 
ruminating animals; so also the 
hare. Though in some respects like 
the rodentia, it is really akin to the 
rhinoceros ; its molar teeth differ 
only in the size; its body is as large 
as the rabbit. The ‘‘ exceeding wis- 
dom”’ of the coneys is illustrated in 
their setting an old male sentry near 
their holes to warn his companions 
when danger approaches, bya whist- 
ling sound. 

‘“ confess 
your faults one to another (the apo- 
stle dues not say to the priest), and 
pray one for another, that ye may 
be healed.” The ‘‘faults” (para- 
ptomata) are literally “falls” in 
relation to one another. But Sin., 
Alex., and Vat. MSS. and Vulg. 
read “sins” (hamartias). Con- 
fession is desirable (1) in case of 
wrong done to a*neighbour, Matt. 
xviii. 15; (2) toa Christian adviser, 
ordained or unordained, any one who 
can apply God’s written word suita- 
bly to one’s need, and ‘pray for” 
and with one, Jas. v. 16; (3) open 
confession of any wrong done to the 
chureh, which has caused scandal to. 
religion, in token of penitence. Not 
auriculay: Matt. ni. 6, Acts xix. 18, 
“many confessed and shewed (open- 
ly, not in the ear of a priest under 
seal of secrecy) their deeds.”’ 


Confirmation. [See Baptism. 
Laying on hands.} 
Congregation : ’eedah. Convo- 


CATION, quahal (restricted to the 
pentateuch, except Isa. i. 13). The 
Hebrews, regarded in their collective 
capacity as a “holy’’ community, 
gathered insacred assembly composed 
of the homeborn Israelites. Settlers, 
only if circumcised, were admitted to. 
the privileges (Exod. xii.19). Hach 
Israelite was member of a house ; the 
family was a collection of houses ; 
the tribe, a collection of families ; 
the congregation, a collection of 
tribes. The CONGREGATION was @ 
national parliament, with legislative 
and judicial powers. The convoca- 
TION was restricted to religious meet- 
ings (Lev. xxiii.). Hach house, fam- 
ily, and tribe had its head; these 
representative heads were “the 
elders” or ‘ princes.” 


Moses selected 70 elders by God’s ap- 


pointment to share the burden of 
government with him (Num. xi. 16). 
The sounding of the two silver trum- 
pets was the signal for the whole 
body of the people assembling at the 
door of the tabernacle, which was 
there called ‘‘the tabernacle of the 
congregation,” the mo’eed, lit. place 
of meeting (Num. x. 2-4). The 
princes were convened with only one 
trumpet. The people were bound to 
abide by the acts of their representa- 
tives (Josh. ix. 18). 


In later times the Sanhedrim council 


(answering to Moses’ seventy) repre- 
sented the congregation. Synagogue, 
which originally applied to the as- 
sembly, came to mean the place of 
worship. 


Cononiah. 2 Chron. xxxi. 12, 13. 
Copper (Ezra viii. 27). 


But for A. 
V. “brass” the trans. elsewhere 
ought to be copper, (nechoshath,) or 
where native ore is not meant, pro- 


CORAL 


bably bronze. Zinc, one ingredient 
of brass, was then unknown. Used 
by the ancients for many purposes, 
for which its ductile nature adapted 
it. The earliest inhabitants of Europe 
used flint weapons, now discovered 
in various places. But Tubaleain 
(Gen. iv. 22, whence probably by 
corrupted tradition was derived the 
classic idol, Vulcan, the god of the 
forge) was ‘“‘an in- 

structer of every 
artificerin brass(cop- 
per) and iron,’ 500 
years after creation 
according to Heb., or 
1000 according to 


LXX., chronology. 
The ignorance of 
large portions of 


mankind, of iron and 
copper, subsequently 
or even at that early date, does not 
disprove Tubalcain’s and his arti- 
ficers’ acquaintance with them. 
Savage nations, or races which have 
sunk in course of ages into bar- 
barism, used first flint, then copper 
or bronze (an alloy of tin and cop- 
per), then iron. But there is no 
well established instance of a savage 
race gradually civilizing themselves ; 
the civilization has always been in- 
troduced from without. Thus bronze 
or copper was probably introduced 
among savages from more civilized 
nations. ‘I'he American Indians at 
cape Honduras visited by Columbus 
had hatchets, etc., of copper, and 
crucibles for melting it. 

Seth’s race was less distingished for 
advancement in arts and luxuries 
than Cain’s race, which was wise in 
their generation ; but the truest civil- 
ization is that which develops man’s 
moral and highest nature; in this 
respect Seth’s descendants were far 
superior, walking in recognition of 
conscience and of the providence and 
grace of God 

Many intimations show that the Israel- 
ites knew how to dig out and smelt 
metals (Deut. iv. 20, viii. 9; Ezra 
xxii. 18). Their mirrors of polished 
copper (Exod. xxxviii. 8 marg.) and 
“bows of copper” (Heb. Ps. xviii. 
84) and “‘helmets,” etc. (1 Sam. xvii. 
88), show they had some secret of 
rendering copper harder than ours is. 


ASSYRIAN BRONZE 
MIRBOR, 


The absence of iron remains does not 


necessarily prove it was unknown in 
Egypt, for it andthe making of good 
steel have been known from very 
ancient times in India. It quickly 
decomposes, and so would leave no 
remains of implements. The copper 
mines worked by the Moschi, whose 
merchants imported it into Tyre, are 
mentioned Kzek. xxvii. 18. 

Coral. More precious anciently than 
now, when it is more easily procured 
(Job xxviii. 18, Ezek. xxvii. 16). The 
red coral is the stony skeleton of a 
red zoophyte. Inthe Mediterranean, 
on the African coast off Tunis, at- 
tached to the rock at a considerable 
depth, and broken off from them by 
long hooked ‘poles, and thus drawn 
out (Heb. for “ price,” Job xxviii. 
18, is meshek, “the drawing out’’). 
From Carthage (where Tunis now 
stands) the rough coral was imported 
to the mother city Tyre, and there 
mauufactured into ornaments to be 


Corban. 


( 1387 ) 


purchased by merchants for the wo- 
men of Syria. Its treelike growth is 
implied by its name ramoth, from 
raam “to be high’’; others from the 
Sanskrit rane, “ pleasant.” 

An offering to God in ful- 
filment of a vow; from which the 
temple treasury into which such gifts 
were cast is called in Gr. Corbanas 
(Matt. xxvii. 6). Also whatever men 
by vow interdicted themselves from, 
as wine, etc., was called corban 
(Lev. xxvii.; Num. xxx.; Jud. xiii. 
7; Jer. xxxv.). Undutiful children, 
un er the plea of having consecrated 
us corban to the Lord whatever help 
they might otherwise have given to 
their parents, evaded their filial obli- 
gation; this Christ denounced as a 
“making the commandment of God 
of none effect by man’s traditions” 
(Matt. xv. 5; Mark vii.11,12). The 
rabbins allowed a youth even to 
pronounce corban upon his property, 
and retain it for himself, though 
withholding it from his own parents. 
This extreme case however was not 
immediately referred to by our Lord. 


Cord. ‘ Lengthen thy cords, strength- 


en thy stakes” (Isa. liv. 2); animage 
from a tent (appropriate, as the Is- 
raelite church was symbolised by the 
tabernacle ) ; 
it, when en- 
larged, needs 7 
atonce longer = 
cords and 
stronger 
stakes. The 
church must not merely seek new 
converts, but strengthen in faith 
existing members. So in Job iv. 
21, “‘is not their cord in them un- 
strung ? ” or “snapped,” so that 
their earthly tabernacle comes down 
(2 Cor. v. 1). In Kecles. xii. 6, ‘ 
ever the silver cord be loosed, or the 
golden bowl be broken,”’ the mean- 
ing is, before life’s gilded lamp, sus- 
pended from on high by the cord of 
intertwined silk and silver, be broken 
by the snapping of thé cord. “The 
golden bowl”’ may ‘hint at the skull; 


CORDS OF TENT. 


“the silver cord,” the spinal marrow | 


attached to the brain, white and pre- 
cious as silver. ‘‘He hath loosed my 
cord ”’ (Job xxx. 11) is animage from 
a bow unstrung (contrast xxix. 20). 
In Hos. xi. 4, “I drew them with 
cords of a man,” 7.e., with human 
methods, as a father would draw his 
child by leading strings. In Mic. ii. 
5, “‘ cast a cord by lot,” t.e. have any 
measured out possession, cords being 
used for measurement (Josh. xiii. 6, 
Ps. xvi. 6). 


Coriander. To it in form and colour 


the manna is compared (Exod. xvi. 
31, Num. xi. 7). The gad, Phoeni- 
cian goid. An umbelliferous plant, 
with white or red flowers, producing 
globular, grey, spicy, striated, seed- 
vessels. Used as a condiment with 
food in Egypt, and in making con- 
fectionery. 


Corinth. Famed for its commerce, 


chiefly due to its situation between 
the Ionian and Atgean seas, on the 
isthmus connecting the Peloponnese 
with Greece. In St. Paul’s time it 
was capital of Achaia, and seat of 
the Roman proconsul (Acts xviii. 12). 
Its people had the Greek love of phi- 
losophical subtleties. The immorality 


The ornate ‘‘ Corinthian order ”’ 


Its occasion and subject. 


CORINTH 


was notorious even in the heathen 
world; so that ‘‘to Corinthianize” 
was proverbial for playing the wan- 
ton. The worship of Venus, whose 
temple was on Acrocorinthus, was 
attended with shameless profligacy, 
1000 female slaves being maintained 
for the service of strangers. Hence 
arose dangers to the purity of the 
Corinthian church (1 bor. v.—vli.), 
founded by St. Paul on his first: visit 
in his second missionary journey 
(Acts xviii. 1-17). 


The early Greek C. had been for a hun- 


dred years left desolate ; its merchants. 
had withdrawn to Delos, and the pre- 
sidency of the Isthmian games had 
been transferred to Sicyon, when Ju- 
lius Caesar refounded the city asa Ro- 
man colony. Gallio the philosopher, 
Seneca’s brother, was proconsul dur- 
ing Paul’s first residence, in Claudius’ 

reign. Paul had come from Athens, 
shortly afterwards Silasand Timothy 
from Macedonia joined him. His 
two earliest epistles, 1 and 2 Thess., 
were written there, A.D. 52 or 53. 
Here he made the friendship of 
Aquila and Priscilla, and laboured at 
tentmaking with theformer. Hither, 
after his departure, Apollos came 
from Ephesus. 


The number of Latin names in Paul’s 


epistle to the Romans, written during 
his second visit of three months at 
C. (Acts xx. 3), A.D. 58, is in unde- 
signed harmony with the origin of 
many of its people as a Roman 
colony. At the time of Paul’s visit 
Claudius’ decree banishing the Jews 
from Rome caused an influx of them 
to C. Hence many Jewish converts 
were in the Corinthiah church (Acts 
xviii.), and a Judaizing spirit arose. 


Clement’s epistles to the Corinthians 


are still extant. C.is now the seat 
of an episcopal see. It is a poor vil- 
lage, called by a corruption of the old 
name, Gortho. The remains of its 
ancient Greek temple, and of the 
Posidonium or sanctuary of Neptune 
(N.E. of C., nearthe Saronic gulf), the 
scene of the Isthmian games, are re- 
markably interesting. The stadium 
for the foot race (alluded to in 1 
Cor. ix. 24), and the theatre where 
the pugilists fought (26), and the 
pinetrees of which was woven the 
‘corruptible crown’”’ or wreath for 
the conquerors in the games (25), 
are still to be seen. The Acroco- 
rinthus eminence rising 2000 feet 
above the sea was near C., and asa 
fortress was deemed the key of 
Greece. N. of it was the port Le- 
cheum on the Corinthian gulf; on 
the other side on the Saronic gulf 
was Cenchreea (Acts xviii. 18). 

of ar- 
chitecture, and ‘‘the Corinthian 
brass’? or choice bronze statuary, 
attest the refinement of its people. 


First EpistLe TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


Its authenticity is attested by Cle- 
ment of Rome (Ep., c. 47), Polycarp 
(Ep. to Philipp., c. 11), Ignatius (ad 
Eph., 2), and Irenzeus (Adv. Her., iv. 


27, § 3). 

Paul had 
been instrumental in converting 
many Gentiles (xii. 2) and some Jews 
(Acts xviii. 8), notwithstanding the 
Jews’ opposition (5), during his one 
year and a half sojourn. The con- 


CORINTH 


verts were mostly of the humbler 
classes (i. 26). Crispus, Erastus, and 
Gaius (Caius), however, were men of 
rank (i. 14; Acts xvii. 8; Rom. xvi. 
23). Chap. xi. 22 implies a variety 
of classes. The immoralities abound- 
ing outside at C., and the craving 
even within the church for Greek phi- 
losophy and rhetoric which Apollos’ 
eloquent style gratified, rather than 
for the simple preaching of Christ 
crucitied (ii. 1, etc.; Acts xviii. 24, 
etc.), as ulso the opposition of Juda- 
izing teachers who boasted of having 
“letters of commendation”? from 
Jerusalem the metropolis of the faith, 
caused the apostle anxiety. The Ju- 
daizers depreciated his apostolic au- 
thority (ix. 1, 2; 2 Cor. x. 1, 7, 8), 
professing, someto be the followers of 
the chief apostle, Cephas; others to 
belong to Christ Himself, rejecting 
all subordinate teaching (i. 12; 2 Cor. 
x. 7). Some gave themselves out to 
be apostles (2 Cor. xi. 5, 13), alleging 
that Paul was not of the twelve nor 
an eyewitness of the gospel facts, 
and durst not prove his apostleship 
by claiming support from the church 
{ix.). Even those who declared them- 
selves Paul’s followers did so in a 
party spirit, glorying in the minister 
instead of in Christ. Apollos’ fol- 
lowers also rested too much on his 
Alexandrian rhetoric, to the dispar- 
agement of Paul, who studied sim- 
plicity lest aught should interpose 
between the Corinthians and the 
Spirit’s demonstration of the Saviour 
(i.). Epicurean self indulgence led 
some to deny the resurrection (xv.32). 
Hence they connived at the incest of 
one of them with his stepmother (v.). 


The elders of the church had written 


to consult Paul on minor points: (1) 
meats offered to idols; (2) celibacy 
and marriage ; (3) the proper use of 
spiritual gifts in public worship; (4) 
the collection for the saints at Jeru- 
salem (xvi. 1, etc.). But they never 
told him about the serious evils, 
which came to his ears only through 
some of the household of Chloe (i. 
11), contentions, divisions, lawsuits 
brought before heathen courts by 
Christian brethren against brethren 
(vi. 1). Moreover, some abused spi- 
ritual gifts to display and fanaticism 
(xiv.); simultaneous ministrations 
interrupted the seemly order of pub- 
lic worship ; women spoke unveiled, 
in violation of eastern usage, and 
usurped the office of men; even the 
Holy Communion was desecrated by 
revellings (xi.). These then formed 
topics of his epistle, and occasioned 
his sending Timothy to them after 
his journey to Macedonia (iv. 17). 

In iv. 18, v. 9, he implies that he had 
sent a previous letter to them; proba- 
bly enjoining also a contribution for 
the poor saints at Jerusalem. Upon 
their asking directions as to the mode, 
he now replies (xvi. 2). In it healso 
announced his design of visiting them 
on his way to and from Macedon 
{2 Cor. i. 15, 16), which design he 
changed on hearing the unfavourable 
report from Chloe’s household (xvi. 
5-7), for which he was charged with 
fickleness (2 Cor. i. 15-17). Alford 
remarks, Paulin 1 Cor. alludes to the 
fornication only in a summary way, 
as if replying to an excuse set up 


Srconp EPisTtLe TO THE 
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after his rebuke, rather than intro- 
ducing it for the first time. 


Before this former letter he paid a 


second visit (probably during his three 
years’ sojourn at Ephesus, from which 
he could pass readily by sea to C.: 
Acts xix, 10, xx. 31); for in 2 Cor. 
xii. 14, xiii. 1, he declares his inten- 
tion to pay a third visit. In xiii. 2 
trans. “‘I have already said (at my 
second visit) ,and declare now before- 
hand, as (I did) when I was present 
thesecond time, so also (I declare) 
now in my absence to them who have 
heretofore sinned (viz. before my se- 
cond visit, xii. 21) and to all others”’ 
(who have sinned since it, or are in 
danger of sinning). ‘‘I write,” Alex., 
Vat., and Sin. MSS. rightly omit; 
A.V. “as if I were present the second 
time,’’ viz. this time, is inconsistent 
with ver. 1, “this is the third time I 
am coming ’”’ (comp. 2 Cor. i. 15, 16). 


The second visit was a painful one, 


owing to the misconduct of many of 
his converts (2 Cor. ii.1). Then fol- 
lowed his letter before the 1 Cor., 
charging them “ not to company with 
fornicators.’’ In 1 Cor. v. 9-12 he 
corrects their misapprehensions of 
that injunction. The Acts omits that 
second visit, as it omits other inci- 
dents of St. Paul’s life, e.g. his visit 
to Arabia (Gal. i. 17-28). 


The place of writing was Ephesus (xvi. 


8). The English subscription ‘‘ from 
Philippi’’ arose from mistranslating 
xvi. 5, “Iam passing through Mace- 
donia;’’ he intended (8) leaving 
Ephesus after Pentecost that year. 
He left it about a.p. 57 (Acts xix. 21). 
The passover imagery makes it likely 
the date was Easter time (v. 7), A.D. 
57. Just before his conflict with the 
beastlike mob of Ephesus, 1 Cor. xv. 
32 implies that already he had pre- 
monitory foe hore ; the storm was 
gathering, his ‘‘adversaries many” 
(xvi. 9, Rom. xvi. 4). The tumult 
(Acts xix. 29, 30) had not yet taken 
place, for immediately after it he left 
Ephesus for Macedon. 


Sosthenes, the ruler of the Jews’ syna- 


gogue, after being beaten, seems to 
have been won by Paul’s love to an 
adversary in affliction (Acts xviii. 12- 
17). Converted, like Crispus his pre- 
decessor in office, he is joined with 
Paul in the inscription, as “ our bro- 
ther.’’ A marvellous triumph of 
Christian love! Paul’s persecutor 
paid in his own coin by the Greeks, 
before Gallio’s eyes, and then subdued 
to Christ by the love of him whom 
he sought to persecute. Stephanas, 
Fortunatus, and Achaicus, were pro- 
bably the bearers of the epistle (xvi. 
17, 18) ; see the subscription. 
ORINTHIANS. 
Reasons for writing. To explain 
why he deferred his promised visit 
to C. on his way to Macedonia (1 
Cor. iv. 19, xvi. 5; 2 Cor. i. 15, 16), 
and so to explain his apostolic walk, 
and vindicate his apostleship against 
gainsayers (i. 12, 24; vi. 3-13; vii. 2; 
X., Xi., xii.). Also to praise them for 
obeying his first epistle, and to charge 
them to pardon the transgressor, as 
already punished sufficiently (ii. 1-11, 
vii. 6-16). Also to urge them to con- 
tributions for the poor brethren at 
Jerusalem (viii.). 


Its genuineness is attested by Irenzeus 


CORINTH 


(Heer., iii. 7, § 1), Athenagoras (De 
Res. Mort.),Clementof Alex.(Strom., 
iii. 94, iv. 101), and Tertullian (Pudic., 


xili.). 
Time of writing. After Pentecost 


A.D. 57, when Paul left Ephesus for 
Troas. Having stayed for a time at 
Troas preaching with success (ii. 12, 
18), he went on to Macedonia to meet 
Titus there, since he was disappointed 
in not finding him at Troas as he had 
expected. In Macedonia he heard 
from him the comforting intelligence 
of the good effect of the first epistle 
upon the Corinthians, and having ex- 
perienced the liberality of the Mace- 
donian churches (viii.) he wrote this 
second epistle and then went on to 
Greece, where he stayed three 
months; then he reached Philippi by 
land about passover or Easter, A.D. 
58 (Acts xx.1-6). Sothat the autumn 
of A.D. 57 will be the date of 2 Cor. 


Place of writing. Macedonia, as chap. 


ix. 2 proves. In “ Asta”’ [see] he 
had been in great peril (chap... 8, 9), 
whether from the tumult at Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 23-41) or a dangerous ill- 
ness (Alford). Thence he passed by 
way of Troas to Philippi, the first 
city that would meet him in entering 
Macedonia (Acts xx.1), and the seat 
of the important Philippian church. 
On comparing chap. x1. 9 with Phil. 
iv. 15, 16 it appears that by ‘‘ Mace- 
donia’’ there Paul means Philippi. 
The plural “churches,” however, 
(viii. 1) proves that Paul visited other 
Macedonian churches also, e.g. Thes- 
salonica and Berea. But Philippi, as 
the chief one, would be the centre to 
which all the collections would be 
sent, and probably the place of writ- 
ing 2 Cor. Titus, who was to follow 
up at C. the collection, begun at the 
place of his first visit (viii. 6). 


The style passes rapidly from the gentle, 


joyous, and consolatory, to stern re- 
proof and vindication of his apostle- 
ship against his opponents. His 
ardent temperament was tried by a 
chronic malady (iv. 7, v. 1+, xii. 
7-9). Then too “the care of all the 
churches’’ pressed on him; the weight 
of which was added to by Judaizing 
emissaries at ©., who wished to re- 
strict the church’s freedom and catho- 
licity by bonds of letter and form (iii. 
8-18). Hence he speaks of (vii. 5, 6) 
“‘fightings without” and “‘ fears with- 
in” until Titus brought him good 
news of the Corinthian church. Hven 
then, whilst the majority at C. re- 
pented and excommunicated, at Paul’s 
command, the incestuous person, and 
contributed to the Jerusalem poor 
fund, a minority still accused him of 
personal objects in the collection, 
though he had guarded against possi- 
bility of suspicion by having others 
beside himself to take charge of the 
money (viii. 18-23). Moreover their 
insinuation was inconsistent with 
their other charge, that his not claim- 
ing maintenance proved him to be no 
apostle. They alleged too that he 
was always threatening severe mea- 
sures, but was too cowardly to exe- 
cute them (x. 8-16, xiii. 2); that he 

~-was inconsistent, for he had circum- 
cised Timothy but did not circum. 
cise Titus, a Jew amongst the Jews, 
a Greek among the Greeks (1 Cor. 
ix. 20, ete. ; . li. 3). 


CORMORANT 


That many of his detractors were Juda- 
izers appears from chap. xi. 22. An 
emissary from Judea, arrogantly as- 
suming Christ’s own title ‘‘ he that 
cometh” (Matt.xi.3), headed the party 
(xi. 4); he bore ‘ epistles of com- 
mendation ”’ (iii. 1), and boasted of 
pure Hebrew descent, and close con- 
nection with Christ Himself (xi. 13, 
22, 23). His high sounding preten- 
sions and rhetoric contrasted with 
Paul’s unadorned style, and carried 
weight with some (x. 10, 13; xi. 6). 
The diversity in tone, in part, is due 
to the diversity between the penitent 
majority and the refractory minority. 
Two deputies chosen by the churches 
to take charge of the collection ac- 
companied Titus, who bore this 2 
Cor. (viii. 18-22). 


Cormorant. The Pelicanus bas- 
sanus, of the family Colymbide, 
order Natatores. Heb. shalak, i.e. 


the diver, from 
aroot ‘‘to cast 
down” itself, 
or plungeafter 
its prey. Un- 
clean (Lev. xi. 
17, Deut. xiv. 
17 LAX Rae: 
katarrhaktes, 
which Speak- 
ers Comm. 
makes the 
“ cormorant,’’ Phalacrocorax crabo, 
often seen in Syria, and occasionally 
at the sea. of Galilee ; this the Appen- 
dix to Smith’s Dict. contradicts. But 
for “cormorant’’in [sa.xxxiv.11,Zeph. 
ii. 14, trans. “ pelican,’ Heb. quaath. 
Corn. Wheat, barley, spelt (as the 
Heb. for ‘‘rye,’’ Exod. ix. 32, ought 
to be trans., for it was the common 
food of the Egyptians, called doora, 
as the monuments testify; also in 
Ezek. iv. 9 for “fitches’’ trans. spelt). 
“ Principal wheat,’’ i.e. prime, excel- 
lent (Isa. xxviii. 25). ‘‘Seven ears 
on one stalk’’ (Gen. xli. 22) is com- 
mon still in Egypt. 


CORMORANT, 


The sheaves in harvest used to be deco- 


rated with the lilies of the field, which 
illustrates S. of Sol. vii. 2. “ Plenty 
of corn’”’ was part of Jacob’s blessing 
(Gen. xxvii. 28). From Solomon’s 
time the Holy Land exported grain to 
Tyre (Ezek. xxvii.17). See Amos viii.5. 
It is possible Indian corn or maize was 
known and used in Palestine as it was 
at Thebes in Egypt, where grains 
and leaves of it hrve been found 
under mummies. sue wheat root 
will send up many stalks, but never 
more than one ear upon one stalk. 
But seven full ears upon one maize 
corn stalk have often been found. 
Maize corn in the milky state roasted 
is delicious: this, if meant in Lev. ii. 
14, would give zest to the offering. 

Cornelius. Centurion of the Italian 
band or cohort at Caesarea (Acts x.) ; 
“devout and one that feared God 
with all his house’: he ordered not 
merely himself but all his family in 
God’s ways. Comp. Gen. xviii. 19, 
Josh. xxiv. 15. He had made the 
most of his spiritual opportunities ; 
for coming to the Holy Land a hea- 
then, when he knew of the true God 
there he became a true proselyte. 
Now “whosoever hath to Aisen shall 
be given”’ (Matt. xiii. 12, Isa. lxiv. 5, 
Mic. ii. 7, John vii. 17). So, “‘ giving 
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much alms to the people,” which 
showed the self sacrificing sincerity 
of his religion, and “ praying to God 
always,’ he was vouchsafed a further 
revelation, viz. the gospel, through 
Peter's instrumentality. A vision to 
C. desiring him to send to Joppa for 
Peter, and a vision to Peter on the 
morrow, just as C.’s messengers, two 
household servants and “a devout 
soldier of them that waited on him 
continually’ (for he followed David’s 
rule, Ps. ci. 6), were drawing nigh 
the city, instructing him to regard 
as clean those whom ‘God had 
cleansed,” though heretofore cere- 
monially ‘unclean,’ and desiring 
him to go with C.’s messengers 
$¢ sa nothing,’ prepared the 
way. atever uncertainty there 
might be of the miraculous nature of 
either vision by itself, there can be 
none of the two mutually supporting 
each other. Whilst Peter preached 
Jesus to them the Holy Ghost fell on 
all who heard. This left no doubt as 
to the propriety of baptizing these 
Gentile proselytes of the gate with 
Christian baptism. 


Thus Peter showed in act what J esus 


meant by His promise, “I will give 
unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, and whatsoever (ceremonies) 
thou shalt bind (declare obligatory), 
etc., loose (declare not so), etc., shall 
be bound . . . loosed.’ The ques- 
tion which perplexed the early church 
was not whether Gentiles might be- 
come Christians (for that was plainly 
declared Mark xvi. 15, Luke xxiv. 47), 
but whether they could be admitted 
without circumcision. C.’s case de- 
cided this (Acts xi. 17, x. 28, 34, 35). 
C. already “knew” by hearsay of 
Jesus’ preaching (ver. 36, 37); but 
now the faith was authoritatively de- 
clared to and accepted by him. 


An undesigned coincidence (a mark of 


truth) is to be observed in comparing 
“four days ago,” ver. 30, with ver. 9, 
23, 24, from which it incidentally 
comes out that four days in all inter- 
vened between C.’s vision and Peter’s 
arrival, two days in going to Joppa 
and two in returning, justas C. states. 
C., representing Roman nationality 
and force, was peculiarly fitted to be 
the first Gentile convert, the first- 
fruits of the harvest that followed. 


Corner. A merciful provision of the 


law left the corners of the fields and 
whatever crop was on them to be 
enjoyed by the poor (Lev. xix. 9). So 
also gleanings of fields and fruit trees 
(xxiii. 22, Deut. xxiv. 19-21). Such 
regulations diminished much the 
amount of poverty. In David’s time 
only 500 or 600 in debt or distress 
joined him out of all Judea (1 Sam. 
xxi. 11). Later the prophets con- 
stantly complain of the rich defraud- 
ing the poor (Isa. iii. 14, 15; x. 2; 
Amos vy. 11). 


Corner stone. Binding together the 


sides of the building. Some of the 
temple ones are 19 ft. long and 7} 
thick. Comp. Solomon’s temple, 1 
Kings v. 17, vii. 9. Christ is the true 
corner stone, laid by the Father in 
Zion, on whom the whole church rests 
(Isa. xxviii. 16). He is also “the 
head stone,” or fifth crowning top 
corner of the pyramid, in which the 
whole building meets and culminates 


Cornet. 


Cos, 


Cosam. 


Council. 


COUNCIL 


(Zech. iv. 7). Comp. Gen. xlix. 24; 
Ps. exviii. 22; Matt. xxi.42; Rom. ix. 
33, 34; Eph. ii. 21. 
A horn trumpet used for 
war, for signals, for proclaiming the 
jubilee and new year. The shophar 
waslongandstraight; the queren( Dan. 
iii.) crooked. Shophar is generally 
trans. ‘‘trumpet,’’ 
ueren “cornet” 
Dan. iii.). God 
appointed the 
making of two 
silver trumpets. 
They were 120 in 
Solomon’s time (2 
Chron. v. 12), and 
were employed for 
other purposes be- 
sides those originally contemplated, 
viz. in the temple orchestra. 


The first day of the seventh month was 


“the memorial of blowing of trum- 
ets’’ (Lev. xxiii. 24, Num. xxix. 1). 
he beginning of the civil new year 

was thus ushered in with joyful 

thanksgivings for the mercies of the 
old year, the Levites chanting the 
8lst Psalm. This usage, however, 
cannot be proved so early as Moses’ 
time, when th2 beginning of the [reli- 
gious] year was fixed at the spring 
equinox, the period of the institution 
of the passover, the month Abib 
(Exod. xii. 2). 


The rabbins represent the seventh 


month as the anniversary of creation. 
The first day “‘ memorial of blowing 
of trumpets” preluded the tenth day 
yearly great “ atonement.” 
0os: now Stancho, a con- 
traction of eis ten choa. Paul passed 
the night on this island on his way 
by sea from Miletus to Rhodes (Acts 
xxi. 1). It is N.W. of Rhodes; 25 
miles long by 10 broad. The chief 
town was on the N.E. of the island, 
near the promontory Scandarium. 
Take iii. 28. [See Genra- 
LOGIES. | 


Cotton. Karpas. A. V.has “green” 


(sth. i. 6), where ‘“‘cotton’’ ought 
to be; for kurpasa in Sanskrit and Jan- 
dred terms of other eastern languages 
means “cotton.” Cotton was manu- 
factured, though not grown, anciently 
in Egypt. In India is the earliest 
record of its use for dress. 

The SANHEDRIM, a term 
formed from the Gr. sunhedrion. 
The Jews’ supreme council in Christ's 
time. Moses’ tribunal of seventy 
seems to have been temporary (Num. 
xi. 16, 17), for there are no traces of 
it in Deut. xvii. 8-10, nor under 
Joshua, judges, and the kings. As 
the permanent great council it pro- 
bably took its rise after the return 
from Babylon, under the Greco- 
Macedonian supremacy. 2 Mace. i. 
10, iv. 44, xi. 27, contain the earliest 
allusion to it.. The number was pro- 
bably derived from Moses’ council. 
Its members were the chief priests or 
heads of the 24 courses, and those who 
had been highpriests; also the elders 
and scribes learned in Jewish law 
(Matt. xxvi. 57,59; Mark xv. 1; Luke 
xxii. 66; Acts v. 21). Seventy-one 
is the number, according to Jewish 
tradition, to correspond to the 70 and 
Moses (Num. xi. 16). Others say 72, 
since to the 70 Eldad and Medad are 
to be added (Num. xi. 26). 


COVENANT 


The president was called nasi; gene- 
rally the highpriest (Matt. xxvi. 62). 
The vice-president is called in the 
Talmud “ father of the house of judg- 
ment.’ One scribe registered the 
votes for acquittal, another those for 
condemnation, according to the Baby- 
lonian Gemara. They sat in the form 
of a half circle; the vice-president or 
the oldest at the president’s right 
hand, the rest sat before these two 
according to their dignity. The 
Gazzith or council hall was in the 
S.E. corner of a court near the 
temple. Sometimes they met in the 
highpriest’s palace (Matt. xxvi. 3). 
In Christ’s time the sessions were 
moved from Gazzith to a hall farther 
from the temple, but still on mount 
Moriah. Its final seat was at Tiberias. 

They tried cases of idolatry and false 
prophets. On this allegation Jesus, 
and subsequently Peter, John, 
Stephen, and Paul were brought be- 
fore them (Jobn xi. 47). Their au- 
thority extended even to Jews in 
foreign cities (Acts ix. 2). The Gem- 
ara states that power of life and death 
was taken from them just forty years 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
coinciding with John xviii. 31, 32. 
The confirmation and execution of a 
capital sentence rested with the Ro- 
Man procurator, whence they took 
Jesus before Pontius Pilate on a dif- 
ferent charge from that of blasphemy, 
for which the Sanhedrim condemned 
Him, viz. that of treason against 
Cesar, the only one which Pilate 
would have entertained. The stoning 
of Stephen (Acts vii. 56, etc.) was an 
illegal assumption of power, an out- 
break of fanatical violence, as also the 
execution of the apostle James in the 
procurator’s absence (Josephus, Ant. 
xx. 9, §1). 

There were two lesser courts or “coun- 
cils’’ (Matt. x. 17) in Jerusalem; one 
in each town of Palestine, 23 mem- 
bers in each in a town of 120, three 
when the population was below 120 
(Talmud). They were connected with 
the several synagogues and possessed 
the right of scourging (2 Cor. xi. 24) ; 
but Josepbus represents the local 
courts, as constituted by Moses, to 
have consisted of seven, with two 
Levitical assessors apiece. Matt. v. 
21, 22, “‘the judgment,” perhaps 
alludes to such courts. 

There was also a privy ‘‘council’”’ to 
assist the Roman procurator when he 
chose to consult them (Acts xxv. 12). 

Covenant. Heb. berith, Gr. diatheke. 
From barah “ to divide”’ or “ cut in 
two’’ a victim (Gesenius), between 
the parts of which the covenanting 
parties passed (Gen. xv. 9, etc., Jer. 
xxxiv. 18, 19). Probably the cove- 
nanting parties eating together(which 
barah sometimes means) of the feast 
after the sacrifice entered into the 
idea; comp. Gen. xxxi. 46, 47, Jacob 
and Laban. 

“A COVENANT OF SALT,”’ taken in con- 
nection with the eastern phrase for 
friendship, “to eat salt together,’ 
confirms this view. Salt, the antidote 
to corruption, was used in every sacri- 
fice, to denote purity and perpetuity 
(Ley. i. 18, Mark ix.49). Soa perpe- 
tual covenant or appointment (Num. 
xviii. 19, 2 Chron. xiii. 5). 

The covenant alluded to in Hos. vi. 7 
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marg. is not with Adam (A. V. 
“men”? is better, comp. Ps. lxxxii.7), 
for nowhere else is the expression 
*“covenant’”’ applied to Adam’s rela- 
tion to God, though the thing is 
implied in Rom. vy. 12-19, 1 Cor. xv. 
22; but the Sinaitic covenant which 
Israel transgressed as lightly as 
“men”? break their every day cove- 
nants with their fellow men, or else 
they have transgressed like other 
“men,” though distinguished above 
all men by extraordinary spiritual 

rivileges. 

ovenant”’ in the strict sense, as re- 
quiring two independent contracting 
parties, cannot apply to a covenant 
between God and man. His covenant 
must be essentially one of gratuitous 
promise, an act of pure grace on His 
part (Gal. iii. 15, etc.). So in Ps. 
Ixxxix. 28 “covenant” is explained 
by the parallel word “‘mercy.’’? So 
God’s covenant not to destroy the 
earth again by water (Gen. ix., Jer. 
xxxili. 20). But the covenant, on 
God’s part gratuitous, requires man’s 
acceptance of and obedience to it, as 
the consequence of His grace experi- 
enced, and the end which He designs 
to His glory, not that it is the meri- 
torious condition of it. The LXX. 
renders berith by diatheke (not: sun- 
theke, ‘‘a mutual compact”’), %.e. a 
gracious disposal by His own sove- 
reign will. So Luke xxii. 29, “J 
appoint (diatithemai, cognate to dia- 
theke, by testamentary or gratuitous 
disposition) unto you a kingdom,” 


The legal covenant of Sinai came in as 


a parenthesis (pareiselthe, Rom, v. 
20) between the promise to Abraham 
and its fulfilment in his promised 
seed, Christ. ‘ It was added because 
of the (so Gr.) transgressions’’ (Gal. 
iii. 19), ¢.e. to bring them, and so 
man’s great need, into clearer view 
(Rom. iii. 20, iv. 15, v. 13, vii. 7-9). 
For this end its language was that 
of amore stipulating kind as between 
two parties mutually covenanting, 
“the man that doeth these things 
shall live by them” (x. 5). But the 
promise to David (2 Sam. vii.; Ps. 
Ixxxix., ii., lxxii.; Isa. xi.) took up 
again that to Abraham, defining the 
line, the Davidic, as that in which 
the promised seed should come. As 
the promise found its fulfilment in 
Christ, so also the law, for He ful- 
filled it for us that He might be “‘the 
Lord our righteousness,” “the end 
of the law for righteousness to every 
one that believeth’’ (Jer. xxiii. 6; 1 
Cor. i. 30; Rom. x. 4; Matt. iii. 15, 
v. 17; Isa. xlii. 21, xlv. 24, 25). 


In Heb. ix. 15-18 the gospel covenant 


is distinguished from the legal, as 
the N. T. contrasted with the O. T. 
“Testament’’ is the better trans. 
here, as bringing out the idea of dia- 
theke, God’s gracious disposal or 
appointment of His blessings to His 
people, rather than suntheke, mutual 
engagement between Him and them 
as though equals. A human ‘“‘testa- 
ment”’ in this one respect illustratés 
the nature of the covenant; by death 
Christ chose to lose all the glory and 


blessings which are His, that we, who | 


were under death’s bondage, might 
inherit all. Thus the ideas of 
“mediator of the covenant,’ and 
“testator,” meet in Him, who at once 


Coz. 
Cozbi. 
Cracknels. 1 Kings xiv. 8; biscuits 


Creation. 


CREATION 


fulfils God’s ‘‘ covenant of promise,”’ 
and graciously disposes to us all that 
is His. In most other passages “‘cove- 
nant’’ would on the whole be the 
better rendering. ‘‘ Testament”’ for 
each of the two divisions of the Bible 
comes from the Latin Vulg. version. 


In Matt. xxvi. 28, “this is My blood of 


the new testament’? would perhaps 
better be trans. “‘ covenant,’ for a 
testament does not require blood 
shedding. Still, here and in the 
original (Exod. xxiv. 8) quoted by 
Christ the idea of testamentary dis- 
position enters. For His blood was 
the seal of the testament. See be- 
low. Moses by ‘covenant’? means 
one giving the heavenly inheritance 
(typified by Canaan) after the testa- 
tor’s death, which was represented 
by the sacraficial blood he sprinkled. 
Paul by “testament”? means one 
with conditions, and so far a cove- 
nant, the conditions being fulfilled 
by Christ, not by us. We must 
indeed believe, but even this God 
works in His people (Eph. ii. 8). 


Heb. ix. 17, ‘‘a testament is in force 


after men are dead,” just asthe O. T. 
covenant was in force only in con- 
nection with slain sacrificial victims 
which represent the death of Christ. 
The fact of the death must be 
“brought forward”’ (ver. 16) to give 
effect to the will. The word ‘‘ death,” 
not sacrifice or slaying, shows that 
“testament” is meant in Heb. ix. 
15-20. These requisites of a ‘‘ testa- 
ment’ here concur: 1. The Testator. 
2. The heirs. 38. Goods. 4. The 
Testator’s death. 5. The fact of His 
death brought forward. In Matt. 
xxvi. 28 two additional requisites 
appear. 6. Witnesses, His disciples. 
7. The seal, the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper, the sign of His blood, 
wherewith the testament is sealed. 
The heir is ordinarily the successor of 
him who dies, and who so ceases to 
have possession. But Christ comes 
to life again, and is Himself (includ- 
ing all that He had), in the power of 
His now endless life, His people’s 
inheritance; in His being heir (Heb. 
i. 2, Ps. ii. 8) they are heirs. 

1 Chron. iv. 8. 

Num. xxv. 15-18. 


baked hard. 


Crane. Isa. xxxviii. 14, “like acrane 


oraswallow, so did I chatter” (rather 
“twitter’’) ; rather “likea swallow 
or a crane”: sus 
?agur. A plaint- 
ive and migratory 
(Jer. viii. 7) bird 
is implied by sus; 
Italian zisilla, 
i— “swallow.”  Ge- 
senius takes gahur 
as an epithet, “‘like 
the circling swal- 
low.’ Thirteen MSS. of Kennicott 
read isis for sus or sis; that goddess 
having been, according to Egyptian 
fable, changed into a swallow; a 
fable transferred to the Greek mytho- 
logy, in the story of Procne. 

Science and _ revelation 
being from the same God cannot be 
mutually opposed. Buteither,or both, 
may be misinterpreted; and there have 
been as many false interpretations of 
the book of nature as of revelation. 


CRANE, 


CREATION 
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CREATION 


As the Copernican theory was ulti- 
mately found not to militate against, 
but to harmonize with, Scripture, 
when the language of the latter was 
better understood ; so no real scien- 
tific discovery ever since has been 
found adverse to full belief in revela- 
tion, when the latter has been better 
understood. The full knowledge of 
both has ever advanced side by side. 
The Bible, having not scientific but 
religious truth forits object, speaks in 
phenomenal language, which in part 
even the scientitic have to do, asiu the 
phrases sunrise and sunset. 

C.,in the strict sense of the first origin- 
ation of being out of nothing, does 
not come within the scope of science. 
It is by the Bible alone, and “‘ through 
faith wo understand that the worlds 
were framed (jitly formed) by the 
word of God, so that not [as, from 
the analogy of things reproduced 
from previously existing and visible 
materials, one naturally would sup- 
pose] out of things which appear hath 
that which is seen been made” (Heb. 
xi, 3). No human being was witness 
of creation (Job xxxviii. 4). Geology 
traces ages ascending backwards, 
marked by animal and vegetable exist- 
ences, less and less highly organized 
the farther back we go; but at last 
comes to a point beyond which it has 
no light, ani must fall back on re- 
velation and faith for information. 

“In the beginning God created” the 
world, ‘“‘the heaven and the earth” 
(Gen. i.1): ‘‘In the beginning the 
Word was” (John i. 1). Bara, “ cre- 
ated,’’ used of creating (1) the uni- 
verse; (2) the sea monsters whose 
vastness causes amazement at God’s 
power; (3) man, in the image of 
God (ver. 27). Everywhere else God 
“makes”? (‘asw), as from an already 
created material, the firmament, sun 
and stars, and the brute (ver. 7, 16, 
25), or “‘forms ”’ (yatzav) beasts out 
of the ground (ii. 19), and “ builds 
up” (ii. 22 marg.) the woman of the 
rib from man. The three verbs oc- 
cur together (Isa. xlili.7). Bara 1s 
confined to Gop’s acts; the other two 
verbs are used also of mam’s acts. 
‘Though bara extends to other acts of 
God besides the original creation, it is 
only in a secondary application, with- 
out reference to preexisting materials; 

‘still, except in the original creation, 

‘ they are not excluded. Moreover the 
contextual “in the beginning’’ can 
only mean an absolute beginning, in 
vontrast to the previous nonexistence 
of the world and sole existence of the 
Creator. This creation of all things 
out of nothing distinguishes the Bible 
from all heathen cosmogonies and 
philosophical speculations, which 
make matter eternal. The Creator’s 
mode of ‘‘ creating’? is not revealed, 
but simply the fact, that it was by the 
putting forth of His will. 

Two narratives of creation, the latter 
(Gen. 1i. 4, ete.) the supplement to the 
former-(Gen. i.—ii, 3), appear at the 
forefront as the basis of the Bible 
revelation. That in chap. ii. 4, etc., 
evidently continues and recapitulates 
that in chap. i.—ii. 3, in order to pre- 

are the way for the account of para- 
ise and man’s fall. The first gives 
a clear summary of creation, man in- 
cluded, down to the sabbath rest from 


creation. The second concentrates at- 
tention on man. Accordingly in the 
first Elohim (from alah “‘strong’’), 
the name for the mighty God of crea- 
tion in general, appears. In the 
second Jehovah, the personal God in 
covenant relation to man, the un- 
changing “I AM.’ To mark the 
identity of this personal Jehovah with 
the Elohim of the previous part, the 
two, the personal and the generic 
names, are joined, Jehovah-Elohim 
“ the Lord God.” The mighty Elo- 
him who createdall things is also the 
Jehovah, who from the days of para- 
dise down to the days of Moses, the 
writer of the pentateuch, has been in 
personal and unchangeable covenant 
relation with His people. Moreover, 
Jehovah, being derived from havah 
the Syriac and Chaldee for the Heb. 
hayah “to be,” must have come 
down from a time prior to the sepa- 
ration of the Hebrews from the Ara- 
means, 2.€. prior to Abraham (for 
Syriac was soon after quite distinct 
from Heb., Gen. xxxi. 47). 

The accounts of creation and of the con- 
struction of the tabernacle resemble 
each other (the world being God’s 
great tabernacle, Ps. xix.); the general 
plan first (chap. i.), then the actual 
creation of the first pair, Eden, etc., 
next. Scripture’s design being to un- 
fold redemption, only so much of the 
natural world is set forth as is needed 
for that design. The Ist chap. of 
Gen. is not so much a full narrative 
of details as a revelation of the 
scheme in the Creator’s mind, the 
archetype of the actual (Gen. 11. 4,5; 
Gesen., Targ., and Syr.). ‘‘ Now no 
plant of the field was yet in the earth, 
and no herb of the field had yet 
sprouted forth, for the Lord God had 
not caused it to rain,”’ etc. The earth | 
already had brought forth grass 
(i. 11); but no cultivated land and 
no vegetables fit for man’s use existed 
yet; “‘plant,’’ “‘field,” ‘‘grew,’’ do 
not occur in chap.1. In the pattern 
of the tabernacle shown on the mount 
the description begins with the furni- 
ture of the tabernacle, then goes on 
to the priests, and ends with the sab- 
batical law. So in creation the pro- 
cess begins with the lower creatures, 
plants, and animals, then man, crea- 
tion’s priest, Eden, and lastly the 
sabbath. 

Gen. i. 1 teaches the religious truth 
needed fora right knowledge of God, 
that the world is not eternal, that God 
created it in the beginning; when that 
beginning wasit does not state. But 
the high antiquity of the earth is ex- 
pressly taught in Ps. xc. 2, where 
God’s formation of “the earth’”’ in 
general is distinguished from that of 
“ the (Heb. tebeel) habitable world,” 
Gr. oikowmené (ci. 25, Prov. viii. 22). 
Geology shows that creation occu- 
pied immense ages, but that man’s 
creation was its closing act and ata 
comparatively recent date. 

Two viewsare heldasto Gen.i. Theone 
that between ver. 1 and 2 intervened 
the vast geological pericds, und that 
these are undescribed in Gen. i.; and 
that ver. 2 describes the chaotic state 
which succeeded the last geological 
period before the earth’s preparation 
for man; and that the description of 
the six days refers to this preparation. 


If the seventh day sabbath in Gen. ii. 
2 be an ordinary day, then the six 
days must be ordinary days and this 
view is favoured. But geology seems 
to oppose any such state of the earth 
intervening between the preceding 
age and that of man’s creation as could 
be described as “ without form (deso- 
late) and void.’? No wiiversal convul- 
sion (IF these words are to be pressed 
literally) separates the present orders 
of lite from those preceding. Noone 
series of stratified rocks is void of 
traces of life. Thus we-seem led to 
the conclusion (2) that the stage in 
the earth’s progress when it became 
surrounded with chaotic waters (how 
long after ‘“‘the beginning’’ we know 
not), described in yer. 2, isthat which 
existed before the arrangement of its 
surface took place. (But see below.) 
The sabbath of God is described in 
Heb. ii., iv., as not yet ended; it 
will last till He who sitteth on the 
throne shall say, ‘“* Behold I make 
all things new.” God’s creating this 
dark and desolate state of the earth 
was not in vain, but that in due time 
it might be ‘‘inhabited”’ (Isa. xlv. 
18). It was no ‘‘ fortuitous concourse 
of atoms,”’ or “laws of nature’’ act- 
ing independently of the continually 
active Divine will of their Author. 
“The Spirit of God” as the Giver 
of life “‘brooded (‘moved’) upon 
the waters.” Then began organic 
life, at first in the lower types. Sir 
W. Jones (Asiatic Researches) states 
that the Indian philosophers simi- 
larly believed (doubtless from the 
primitive tradition) that water was 
the first element and work of the 
creative power. “The waters are 
called Nara, since they are the off- 
spring of Nera or Iwara, and thence 
was Narayana named, because His 
first moving was upon then. TuHat 
WHICH Is (the exact meaning of the 
LaMor JEHOVAH), the invisible Cause 
eternal, self existing, but unperceived, 
is Brahma.’ This address of Menu, 
Brahma’s son, to the sages who con- 
sulted him concerning the formation 
of the world, evidently corresponds 
with the revelation in Genesis. 
Then God said ‘‘ Let there be light,” 
and there waslight. Light was first 
in a diffused state. It is not a sepa- 
rate, distinct body initself, but caused 
by undulations of ether propagated 
through space with inconceivable ra- 
pidity. Hence it is not said God 
created, but God commanded it to be. 
Scientifically the Bible distinguishes 
between “light” (67), ver. 8-5, and 
the light bearing ‘‘ luminaries” (me- 
orotl), ver. 14-18. Much of the pre- 
existing light diffused through space 
on the fourth day gathered round the 
sun’s body (comp. Job xxxviii. 19). 
Still, through the incandescent pho- 
tosphere that enwraps the sun we 
catch glimpses of the orb itself by 
the spots visible on it. 
Day ”’ is used often for a long period, 
with a beginning and close, like 
morning and evening (Gen. xlix. 27, 
Deut. xxxiii. 12). As the prophetical 
“‘days’’ at the close (Dan. xii. 11, 12), 
so the historical ‘‘days”’ at the be- 
ginning of the Bible seem to be not 
literal but ‘“‘days of the Lord”; 
comp. Ps. xc. 4, “a thousand years 
in Thy sight are but as yesterday,” 
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and 2 Pet. iii. 8, “one day is with the 
Lord as athousand years and athou- 
sand years as one day.” The 104th 
Psalm is an inspired commentary on 
the history of creation in Gen. i.; 
comp. the account in Ps, civ. 8, Prov. 
viii. 25-28, of the upheaval of mount- 
ains from beneath the waters and de- 
pression of valleys, whereby land was 
severed from sea; just as we still find 
traces (sea shells, etc.) of their former 
submersion on the highest mountains. 


The peculiar phrase in the Heb. for the 


first day, “one day,’ marks it as a 
day unique, just as the day that shall 
usher in the millennium is called ‘‘ one 
(extraordinary and unique) day” 
(Zech. xiv. 7). The seventh day 
is not described as the previous six, 
**it was evening, it was morning,” 
because the Lord’s sabbath extends 
over the whole present order of 
things, eventuating wm the “sab- 
bath rest that remaineth for the 
aged of God” (Heb. iv. 9 marg.). 

he Creator entered into the sabbath 
rest when He ceased from material 
creation, to carry on the new and 
spiritual creation in man (2 Cur. v. 
17, Heb. iv. 10). Yet God’s sabbath 
is not an idle one: “My Father work- 
eth hitherto,” viz. upholding all crea- 
tion. Comp. Jesus's ‘‘day’’ (John ix. 
4, v. 17); man’s present short-day- 
sabbath isa type of God’s and the 
saints’ sabbatism. The proportion of 
the seventh day to the previous six, 
of whatever length rt and they be, is 
etna of our seventh-day sab- 

ath. 


For the “‘ firmament” (ver. 6) trans. 


© the (air) expanse,”’ or sky overhead 
which supports the clouds or “‘ waters 
above the heavens.” Air, involved in 
the creation of the expamse, was the 
second necessity after ght. Light 
was needed for the crystallization of 
inorganic forms and the molecular 
arrangement of the mineral matter of 
rocks. Light and air are needed for 
even the lowest types of life. 


Hugh Miller identifies the jirst day’s 


work with the azoic period; the 
second day with the silurian or palxo- 
zoic; the third day with the car- 
boniferous ; the fourth day with the 
permian and triassic; the fifth day 
with the oolitic or cretaceous, the 
riod when, the air and the waters 
aving been previously prepared, the 
waters brought forth in swarms in- 
sects, fishes, and monstrous reptiles of 
sea and land, and fowl flewin the air ; 
the sixth day with the tertiary, which 
saw first the higher animals, the land 
mammalia, and lastly MAN. 


Plants appear before animals in Gen. i. 


Geology does not directly as yet con- 
firm this ; but it may hereafter; the 
cellular structure of the earlier plants 
was not favourable to their preserva- 
tion. Moreover, dependent as animals 
are on vegetation, it. must have pre- 
ceded them. 


Traces of life are found in the lauren- 


tian and certainly in the cambrian 
strata, the former the oldest rocks, 
whereas animal creation seemingly 
does not appear till the fifth day in 
Gen. i. 20-22. But “‘fish’’ (dag) is 
omitted in the fifth day ; an omission 
the more remarkable, as ‘“‘ fish’’ oc- 
curs (ver. 26, 28) as among the ani- 
mals over which God gave man do- 
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minion. The creation of fish long 
previously is therefore assumed, rot 
stated. The tannin, from tanan “ to 
stretch, and romesheth, from ramas 
‘to trample ”’ (‘‘ whales ”’ and “‘ every 
living creature that moveth,” ver.21), 
answer to the saurians and allied 
reptiles occurring in the rocks pre- 
cisely at the point assigned them by 
Moses. The narrative in Gen. does 
not assert simultaneous creation of 
all the plants on the third day, and of 
reptiles and birds on the fifth,and of 
mammals on thesixth day ; the Divine 
command and its fulfilment are nar- 
rated as distinct. What Moses nar- 
rates is, not the first appearance of 
each class, but the time when each 
came into remarkable development 
and prominence. The simplicity and 
brevity of the narrative exclude the 
noting of the creation of the primeval 
types which passed out of existence 
ages before man appeared. God or- 
dered His own work on a system of 
law, and from time to time supplied 
new forces, or gave new directions to 
existing forces ; not that He changed 
His design, or found His original 
plan defective. He contemplated the 
interferences from the first, but did 
not introduce them till their time 
was come. 


In the theory of the correlation of for- 


ces, electricity, galvanism, chemical 
action, gravitation, light and heat, 
are various manifestations of the same 
thing, called force or energy. Light 
isnot a material snbstance, buta mode 
of motion, undulations of ether pro- 
pagated with inconceivable velocity. 
Accurately Moses writes, not God 
made light, but said on the first day 
Let light be. But why at the first, 
before organisms needing light ex- 
isted ? Because, to call forth light 
was to call into action FORCE in its 
various manifestations. Matter and 
force are the two elements out of which 
visible creation is formed. Matter 
was already made, but it remained 
chaotic (i. 2) till force in the form of 
“light” wasevolved. Then gravita- 
tion would begin, light and heat would 
permeate the mass, elementary sub- 
stances which chemistry reveals would 
be developed, and the whole would 
move towards the centre of gravity. 
The great nebula of Orion illustrates 
the state of the solar system when 
light first appeared. God’s dividing 
the light from the darkness, and call- 
ing the light Day and the darkness 
Night, is the Mosaic phrase which 
marks His communicating rotator 

motion to the mass, so that the eart: 

revolved on its axis, whence now re- 
sults the division of day and night; a 
result however not then ensuing till 
the sun concentrated the diffused 
light in itself on the fourth day, when 
accordingly again the division of day 
and night is mentioned. Laplace's 
nebular hypothesis is arpa a by 
supplying what revelation supplies, 
viz. God’s interposition to impart 
force and rotation to matter. ‘lhe 
nebule in Orion and Argo represent 
the state of our system on the first ap- 
pearance of light; there are changes 
passing over nebul#, some in the 
purely gaseous stage, others (as the 
nebula Draco) in transition, others in 
incipient central condensation. The 
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118 Andromeda nebula assumes a len- 
ticular form resulting frum rapid ro- 
tation, the mass being ready to break 
up into separate worlds. All the 
motions of the bodies of our solar 
system are from W. to E., proving 
that their motions have a common 
origin, all at one time existing as a 
single mass revolving in the same di- 
rection. Uranus’ satellites alone on 
the outer verge of our system retro- 
grade, having been acted upon by 
some disturbing force. Bode’s law of 

lanetary distances ceases beyond 

ranus, and does not hold good in 
Neptune. The figure of the earth is 
that naturally assumed by a plastic 
mass revolving about its axis; also 
its traces of intense heat accord with 
the nebular theory as modified by 
revelation ; also the sun’s state as a 
nebulous star which has not yet 
gathered up the whole of the original 
nebula. 


At the beginning of THE SECOND DAY 


the earth had become separated from 
the gradually condensing mass of the 
solar system, and formedintoa sphere. 
The “waters”? mean the fluid mass 
of what afterwards was-divided into 
solid, fluid, and gas. The sorting of 
them was the work of the second 
day. Hydrogen and nitrogen in an 
incandescent state compose mainly 
many nebulw, as the spectroscope 
shows. God’s introduction of OXYGEN 
into active operation produced air and 
water in our earth, which before the 
second day had consisted of a fused 
heterogeneous mass. Almost half of 
the earth’s crust consists of oxygen, 
which enters into the composition of 
every rock and metallic ore. Chemical 
action therefore must have been most 
intense during the whole second day. 
By it the waters above the firmament 
were separated from that molten mass 
under the firmament which subse- 
quently consolidated into rocks and 
ores. Probably all the water, strictly 
so called, floated above, in the con- 
dition in which Jupiter now appears. 
His apparent surface is crossed by 
alternating belts of light and shade, 
due to vast masses of steam ejected 
forcibly from the body of the fiery 
planet. His atmosphere being of vast 
depth (7850 miles), the rotatory velo- 
city of its upper portions is much 
greater than that of the planet’s sur- 
face ; hence the steam arranges itself 
in belts parallel to its equator. The 
eight greater planets are divided into 
two groups of four by the intervening 
belt of minorplanets. The two groups 
differ much ; but the members of each 
differ little in density, size, and length 
of day ; the moon is the only satellite 
of the inner group; the outer has 17 
satellites. The steam of the earth 
floating at the second day’s com- 
mencement would soon lose its heat 
by radiation into space, and would 
descend to the surface as rain. So 
the nucleus would gradually cool, and 
solids be formed, as granite, from the 
heat, moisture, and enormous pres- 
sure ; and the globe internally molten 
would have a solid crust, covered all 
round with water, and surrounded by 
an atmosphere denser and more com- 
plex and extensive than now. 


The laurentian is the earliest sediment- 


ary rock, 200,000 square miles N. of 
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the St. Lawrence; the lower lau- 
rentian has been displaced from its 
original horizontal position before the 
upper was deposited ab»veit. At this 
point is the first trace of wpheaval 


STRATIFICATION. 


and subsidence; here the Creator's 
interposition is marked, ‘‘ Let the 
waters under the heaven be gathered 
together into one place, and let the 
dry land appear,’’ the first work of 
THETHIRD DAY. The first appearance 
of life is not noted in Gen. Inthe 
laurentian rock the first traces of life 
appear, a lowly organization akin to 
the foraminifera, theindividuals being 
connected together as in varieties of 
corai. In the cambrian, the next 
rocks, ripple marks occur showin 
that those rocks (the Harlech grit 
formed a sea beach. The silurian, de- 
posited in the bed of a sea, and the 
old red sandstone, afresh water form- 
ation, come next. Then the carbon- 
iferous, with the coal measures above, 
testifying to an uniformly high tem- 
ol ae (since coal is found in far 

V. latitudes), a moist atmosphere, and 
an enormous terrestrial vegetation. 
This answers to God’s command on 
the third day, *‘ Let the earth sprout 
sprouts (desee), the herb seeding 
seed,” and the fruit trees yielding 
fruit, ete. The majority of the vege- 
tation then was cryptogamous, having 
only spores which only contain the 
germ; but seeds contain the germ 
and nourishment for it. No traces of 
grasses are found. The first of the 
three classes in God’s words is the 
cryptogamous or seedless, the other 
are seedbearers. Not the first begin- 
nings, but the extraordinary develop- 
ment, of vegetable life ishere marked. 
The cryptogams thrive best in an 
atmosphere such as then existed, in 
which light was diffused rather than 
concentrated in the sun, and in which 
the atmosphere was full of moisture. 
They absorbed and decomposed the 
excess of carbonic acid, and so puri- 
fied the atmosphere. The great heat 
was derived from other sources than 
the sun, perhaps from the interior of 
the earth. 


On THE FOURTH DAY the concentration 


of light and heat in the sun was so 
far completed that he became the 
luminary of the system which here- 
tofore had derived its light and heat 
from other sources ; possibly the light 
now in the sun had existed as a nebu- 
lous ring warming the planets within 
it, as the nebula ring in Lyra; or as 
diffused luminous matter, filling a 
_— which included the earth’s orbit. 

he system’s light is not even yet 
wholly concentrated into the sun, but 
a vast chromosphere or ring of light 
surrounds his disc. Enormous vol- 
umes of hydrogen are ejected from it, 
and rotate on their axis as a cyclone. 
A corona, like the nebula in Draco 
4373, extends beyond the chromo- 
sphere, reaching from 400,000 to 
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1,800,000 miles beyond the sun; be- 
sides gaseous hydrogen, the corona 
contains solid or fluid particles giving 
a spectrum with dark lines indicating 
matter capable of reflecting light. 
The zodiacal light is thought to be a 
faint extension of the corona. The 
fourth day work was the concentra- 
tion of light into the sun, ‘‘ God made 
two luminaries” (agit bearers, mark- 
ing the distinction between them and 
light itself). The permian and tri- 
assic rocks, of which the magnesian 
limestone and the new red sandstone 
are chief representatives in England, 
answertothe fourthday. The earliest 
saurian fossils vccur in very small 
numbers, and the first traces of mam- 
malia,viz.small marsupials. Old forms 
pass away,and the barrenness of new 
forms of life answers to the Mosaic 
silence as to new forms of life on the 
fourth day. 


The great sized saurians characterize 


the lias and oolite and chalk, answer- 
ing exactly to Moses’ account of THE 
FIFTH DAY. 


The mammalia, the rodentia, and mus- 


telidee, predominating in the tertiary 
period, answer to Moses’ account of 
THE SIXTH DAY. 


However, in favour of the six days 


being ordinary days, D’Orbigny main- 
tains that a gulf of darkness and 
death must have intervened between 
the tertiary strata and our present 
fauna and flora; for that not a sin- 
gle species, vegetable or animal, is 
common to the tertiary and the hu- 
man periods. Dr. Pusey (Daniel, 
preface, xix.) thinks that the condi- 
tion of the earth “ without form and 
void”? was such as God, who made 
all things “very good,” never created 
“he 2) ; then for an undefined period 
ver. 8) ‘‘the Spirit of God was 
brooding (Heb.) upon the face of the 
waters’”’ of the dark and disordered 
“deep.” Then followed successive 
action in God’s remodelling the earth 
for man’s habitation. Possibly the 
order of ¢reation of the whole world 
in six vast periods, called “ days,” 
was repeated in six literal days in 
reparing the earth for man, its no- 
blest occupant, “the minister and 
interpreter of nature ’’ (Bacon). 


Natural selection and sewual selection, 


the causes conjectured lately as ac- 
counting for change of species, are 
inadequate; for in each individual the 
concurrence of many contingent 
causes through ages is needed for 
producing the result. The probabili- 
ties against this concurrence in any 
one case are enormous, and ina large 
number of cases are out of the ques- 
tion. Such causes do not account for 
the development of a new organ, as 
mammary glands; or for the case of 
man, in whom intellectual superiority 
is accompanied by loss of physical 
power. No one case is known of 
natural or sexual selection altering 
species, and man’s moulding of breeds 
to his mind has never been carried 
beyond narrow limits. The plan of 
creation is progressive development 
modified by continual superintend- 
ence and occasional interpositions of 
the Creator, just at the points where 
they were required to make the theory 
of Dace possible. God’s ‘* breath- 
ing into man the breath of lives” 
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marks that whilst his body is allied 
to lower animals his moral and in- 
tellectual qualities come directly from 
above. The facts of observation con- 
firm Genesis, and prove that these 
never could have been developed by na- 
tural or sexual selection, or the strug- 
gle for life out of lower organizations. 
Man’s moral and intellectual superi- 
ority, whilst he is physically inferior, 
distinguishes his creation fromthat of 
all below him. (Condensed from Ack- 
land’s Story of Creation.) Unless 
one abnormal variety in a species 
furnished both a male and a female 
of the new kind, the new species 
would cease. Even if both were 
produced simultaneously, unless in- 
termixture with the original species 
were secured, hybrids would result, 
and these do not propagate. No 
trace in all the strata of geology 
occurs of intermediate links between 
species. Cuvier’s principle of final 
causes and conditions of existence 
requires the co-ordination of each 
being so as to render the total possi- 
ble. Every organized being has an 
entire system of its own, all the parts 
of which mutually correspond and 
combine by reciprocal action to the 
same end; no one can change in 
one part without a corresponding 
change in its other members. Thus, 
if the viscera -be fitted only for di- 
gesting recent fish, the jaws must be 
constructed for devouring, the claws 
for seizing and tearing prey, the 
teeth for dividing its flesh, the limbs 
for pursuing and overtaking it, the 
organs of sense for discovering it far 
off, and the brain for such instincts as 
will enable it to plot for its prey. 


The Assyrian tradition of creation, dis- 


covered by G. Smith, accords with the 
Bible rather than with Berosus. The 
fall of an evil angel is described ; the 
creation by the gods out of chaos (over 
which a goddess Tisglat, the Gr. 
Thalatta, ‘‘ sea,’’ presides) in succes- 
sivestages; its being pronounced good 
by the gods; its culmination in the 
creation of man with the faculty of 
speech; man’s original innocence, 
temptation, fall, and curse. There is 
however an elaborate lengthening of 
details (e.g. the Deity’s long address 
to the newly created man on his 
duties, privileges, and glory), and an 
introduction of gods many, which 
contrasts with the sublime simplicity 
and Divine brevity of the inspired 
record. The Bible account of the 
primeval tradition, in its reticence of 
all details save what subserve the ends 
of a moral and ‘spiritual revelation, is 
just what man would never have 
given except by inspiration. The As- 
syrian account is uninspired man’s 
expansion and dilution of the original 
history ; at the same time confirming 
remarkably the true story. 


The general harmony in the order of 


lants, animals, and man, between 

cripture and science is strikingly con- 
firmatory of revelation. Geology and 
Scripture agree: (1) that the material 
world had a “beginning,” the flora 
and fauna advancing progressively 
from the less perfect to the more per- 
fect. The Greeks and Latins mark 
the orderly formation of the universe 
by expressing “ order” and “ world” 
by the same term, kosmos, mundus. 
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Furthermore, revelation states the 
scientific truth that God “ hangeth 
the earth upon nothing ’’(Jobxxvi. 7). 
The mention of the northern hemi- 
sphere here, and the southern 
hemisphere (ix. 9), ‘‘the chambers 
of the S.,’ hints plainly at the 
globular form of the earth; (2) that 
fire (“light’’) and water were two 
great agents of the mighty changes 
on the earth (Gen. i. 3, 9; Ps. civ. 2, 
3, 6-9) ; the connection of light and 
heat is admitted, the sun’s light being 
now known to come from its photo- 
sphere of incandescent hydrogen ; 
(3) that continents were formed 
under the ocean (Gen. i.9, 10; Ps. civ. 
6-9; xxiv. 2, “‘ He founded it above 
{pot wpon) the seas’; cxxxvi. 6) ; 
4) that creation was not sudden, 
but progressive; (5) that man was 
the last created (no fossil remains of 
man are found), that his appearance 
is comparatively recent. Man is the 
crowning apex of creation; all the 
previous steps described are prepara- 
tions for, and so silent prophecies 
of, his advent. Man is the summary 
of all preceding organizations; hence 
his brain in the embryo passes 
through the successive types of the 
fish’s, reptile’s, and mammal’s brain. 
Geology gives no support to the theory 
that every species grew out of some 
species less perfect, the lower animal 
developing into the higher, the 
stronger surviving the weaker in the 
struggle for existence, and by the law 
of “‘natural selection”? assuming 
those members which it needed for 
its development. There is no un- 
broken chain of continuity. New 
forms appear on the stage of life, 
having no close affinity to the old. 
The marvellous instinct of the work- 
ing bee has not grown by cultivation 
and successive inheritance. It does 
not inherit its cell building or honey 
making power from its parents ; for 
the drone and queen bee do neither. 
It does not transmit it to its offspring, 
for it has none. Man degenerates 
indeed to an almost brutish state. 
But, as such, the race becomes en- 
feebled and dies out; whereas the 
domesticated animal which reverts 
to the wild state becomes stronger 
and more frnitful. This proves that 
the wild state is natural to the brutes, 
the civilized to man. Civilization 
never comes to savages from them- 
selves, but from without ; almost all 
barbarous races have traditions of 
having sprung from ancestors more 
powerful and enlightened than them- 
selves. 

Man retains in a rudimentary form 
certain muscles and organs which are 
fully developed in the quadrumana 
(apes, etc.) ; the tail is a remarkable 
instance. But man’s development 
has taken the form most disadvanta- 
geous (in the Darwinian view) in the 
struggle of life. His body unclothed, 
slowness of foot, want of power in 
teeth, hands, and feet compared with 
many brutes, bluntness of smell and 
sight, put him at an immense disad- 
vantage in the struggle for life. 
“Man must have had human propor- 
tions of mind before he could afford 
to lose bestial proportions of body” 
ae of Argyll, Good Words, April 
1 : 
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Specific centres for the creation of many 


animals and plants are generally now 
supposed, since each species is con- 
fined to a certain habitat. Probably, 
those specific centres which are very 
far from man’s primitive home were 
the scene of the creation of animals 
going on during the six days, simul- 
taneously with the creation of the ani- 
mals inthe region of Adam’s paradise. 
roof of pre-Adamite man 
exists. If such yet be found, no phy- 
siological reason can forbid the Scrip- 
ture view that God, after having 
formed the body of Adam on the 
highest type of human form, ‘‘ breath- 
ed into his nostrils the breath of 
life,’ so that man thenceforward 
“became a living soul; ’’ thus he is 
distinct from the brute, of which it is 
not said that God so breathed into 
them, but only that they have body 
and “living soul ’’ (Gen. i. 20, 21); 
man, besides ‘‘ body and soul,’’ has 
ci ” (1 Thess. v. 23, Hecles. iii. 
1 


The unity of the human species is a 


fundamental principle of the Bible 
scheme of redemption (Veut. xxxii. 
8; Matt. xix. 4; Actsxvil. 26; Rom. 
v. 14,19; 1 Cor. xv. 22). The dif- 
ferences of races, though hard to ex- 
plain on the supposition of their unity, 
are not so hard as it is to account, 
on the opposite theory, for the close 
affinities, physical, intellectual, and 
moral, of all the human family. The 
germs of various characteristics were 
doubtless originally implanted in 
man by the Creator, to. be manifested 
as the race progressed, in order to 
diffuse man over the earth of which 
he was the appointed lord under God 
(Gen. i. 28). The subsequent con- 
fusion of tongues at BABEL [see] was 
not at random, but a systematic dis- 
tribution of languages in connection 
with corresponding varieties of cha- 
racteristics, for the purpose of a sys- 
tematic distribution of the human 
race, as Gen.x. 5, 20, 31 proves. The 
several varieties of race are gradually 
shaded off from one another, so that 
there is no alternative between the 
extremely improbable theory of eleven 
distinct species (!) andthe Bible state- 
ment of only one. All men have 
reason and articulate speech ; general 
words used by all prove in all the 
power of abstract reasoning ; the ab- 
sence of the former proves the ab- 
sence of the latter, in beasts. All 
have the sense of responsibility to 
unseen powers; all are capable of 
being Christianized and civilized. 
All are reducible to one original ideal 
type, to which the Indo European 
comes nearest. The cubic contents 
of the skull of the lowest savage is 
82 inches, the highest 94; the go- 
rilla only 30. Man alone walks 
erect; the negro’s skull, unlike the 
ape’s, is as perfectly balanced on the 
vertebral column as the European’s. 
The lowest savage has more brain 
than he needs for the few wants of 
his rude life. 


Man brought death on himself by sin 


(Rom. v. 12; 1 Cor. xv. 21; Gen. ii. 
17, iii. 19).. But he did not entail 
death on the animal world according 
to any scripture ; and geology proves 
the death of whole races of animals 
before man. That the lower crea- 


CROSS 


turely world has a connection with 
man in its common present subjec- 
tion to “ vanity ’’ (7.e. failure as yet 
of their designed end), and its fu- 
ture emancipation into the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God, appears 
from Rom. viii. 18-23. Man’s fallis 
only a segment of a wider circle of 
evil which began with Satan and his 
angels’ previous fall. 

Crescens. Paul’s companion at Rome 
who had gone to Galatia when Paul 
wrote 2 Tim. iv.10. In Galatia he 
preached the gospel, according to the 
Apostolic Constitutions. 

Crete, now Candia. 158 miles long, 
from cape Salmone on the E. (Acts 
xxvii. 7, 12) to cape Criumetopen on 
the W. beyond Pheenice. Its breadth 
is small. {On its connection with the 
CHERETHIM see.] It abounded with 
Jews in the apostolic age; hence 
“‘Cretans’’ were among the witnesses 
of the effusion of the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost (Acts ii.11). Paul’s ship 
was constrained by contrary winds 
off Cnidus to sail under the lee of C. 
“over against Salmone’’; having 
passed which with difficulty the ship 
reached Farr Havens, near Lasea. 
Thence it made for Pheenice to winter 
there, but was driven by a sudden 
gale from the N.E., sweeping down 
from the region of mount Ida, to the 
island Clanda, whence it drifted to 
Melita or Malta (xxvii. 13-16). 

Paul visited C. between his first and 
second imprisonments at Rome, and 
left Titus [see] to ‘ set in order the 
things wanting, and to ordain elders 
in every city”’ (Tit.i.5). In ver. 12 
he quotes Epimenides a Cretan poet. 
C. was without wild beasts; the 
poet’s sarcasm was that beast/y men 
supplied their place: ‘“ the Cretians 
are always (not merely at times, as 
all natural men are) liars, evil beasts, 
slow bellies.’’ ‘‘ To Cretanize”’ was 
proverbial for to he, as “to Corinth- 
ianize’’ for to be dissolute. In C. 
was the fabled birthplace of Jupiter, 
king of the gods. They themselves 
are called “ bellies,’ since it is for 
their bellies they live (Phil. iii. 19). 
Christianity won its triumphs for 
truth and holiness even in such an 

~anpromising soil. 
n the middle ages the cathedral of 


Megalocastron was dedicated to 
Titus. 
Crispus. Ruler of the Corinthian 


synagogue ; converted and baptized 
by Paul (Acts xviii. 8, 1 Cor. 1. 14). 
Cross. The instrument of a slave’s 
death, reer ere with the Arey of 
pain, guilt, andignominy. ‘‘ The very 
name,” writes Cicero (Pro Rab., 5), 
“ought to be excluded not merely 
from the body, but from the thought, 
eyes, and ears of Roman citizens.”’ 
The Hebrews, having no term for it 
as not being a punishment in their 
nation, called it ‘‘ warp and woof.” 
Scourging generally preceded cruci- 
fixion: so Jesus (Matt. xxvii. 26, 
Mark xv. 15; foretold in Isa. 1. 6, 
liii. 5). Pilate had probably hoped 
the Jews would be content with this 
scourging, and still let Him escape 
crucifixion (Luke xxiii. 22, John xix. 
1). ~ Jesus bore His own cross toward 
Golgotha outside the city (Heb. xii. 
12; so Stephen, Acts vii. 58), but 
sinking exhausted probably He was 


ee 


relieved, and it was transferred to 
Simon of Cyrene; prefigured in Isaac 
carrying the wood (Gen. xxii. 6; con- 
trast Isa.ix. 6, ‘the government shall 
be upon His shoulder’’). Jesus’ sa- 
ered and lacerated body was raised 
aloft, the hands nailed to the trans- 
verse beam,the feet separately nailed 
to the lower part of the upright beam 
so as to be a foot or two above the 
ground(others think the two feet were 
pierced by one and the same nail). 
Stupefying drink, vinegar mixed with 
gall and myrrh, was first offered to 
Him and refused (Matt. xxvii.34), for 
He would meet suffering consciously. 
Near death, to fulfil Ps. lxix. 21, He 
drank of the sour wine or vinegar 
kindly offered Him on a sponge. His 
death was hastened by rupture of the 
heart {see BLoop; also Mark xv. 23; 
comp. John xix. 28, Matt. xxvii. 48]. 
The sour wine called posca was the 
common drink of the Roman soldiers. 
Pilate marvelled at His speedy death, 
crucifixion often not terminating in 
death fordays. The approach of the 
. passover sabbath, one of peculiar 
solemnity, led to his permitting the 
Jewish law to be carried out which 
forbids bodies to hang after sunset 
(Deut. xxi. 22, 23). His legs could 
not be broken, because the passover 
type must be tulfilled (Exod. xii. 46). 
Constantine when converted abolished 
crucifixion. The agony consisted in: 
(1) the unnatural position of the body, 
causing pain atthe least motion ; (2) 
the nails being driven through the 


hands and feet, which are full of: 


nerves and tendons, yet without a 
vital part being directly injured; (3) 
the wounds so long exposed bringing 
on acute inflammation and gangrene ; 
(4) the distended parts causing more 
blood to flow through the arteries 
than can be carried back through the 
veins; (5) the lingering anguish and 
burning thirst. 

After Constantine’s vision of the cross 
in the air and the inscription, ‘‘ Un- 
der this standard thou 
shalt pet a new 
standard was adopted, 
the Labarum, with a A ig 

endent cross and em- 

roidered monogram of 
Christ, thetirst twoGr.  “ABARUM- 
letters of His name, and Alpha and 
Omega (Rev. i. 8). 

The St. Andrew’s cross is shaped like 
an X, though Hippolytus says he was 
crucitied upright. 

The St. Anthony cross (embroidered 
on his cope) was shapedasa T’. The 
heathen Egyptians, Copts, Indians, 
and Persians, all have the same sa- 
ered emblem. 

Tradition, and the inscription over our 
Lord’s head, make it likely that the 
form of His cross wast. The pole 
op which the brazen serpent was 
lifted by Moses was the type (John 
iii. 14; Num. xxi. 8,9). The fathers 
regarded its four limbs pointing 
above, below, and to both sides, as 
typifying ‘‘ the height, depth, length, 
and breadth ’’ of the love of Christ, 
extending salvation to all (Eph. iii. 
18). The harmlessness of cruciform 
flowers is another suggested type in 
nature. Christ’s cross transforms 
the curse into a blessing (Gal. iii. 18, 
14); the inscription was written 
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with letters of black on a white gyp- 
sum ground. 


By a striking retribution in kind, the 


Jewish people, whose cry was ‘‘ cru- 
cify Him,” were crucified in such 
numbers by Titus “ that there was 
not room enough for the crosses, nor 
crosses enough for their bodies’”’ 
(Josephus, B. J., vi. 28). The piere- 
ing of Jesus’ hands was foretold in 
Ps. xxii. 16, Zech. xii. 10. 


The story of ‘‘the invention of the 


cross,’’ A.D. 326, is: Helena the em- 
press, mother of Constantine, then 
nearly 80 years old, made a pilgrim- 
age to the holy places, and there, by 
help of a Jew who understood her 
superstitious tastes, found three 
crosses, among which Christ’s cross 
was recognised by its power of work- 
ing miracles, at the suggestion of 
Macarius, bishop of Jerusalem. Bits 
of this real cross were distributed as 
relics throughout Christendom. To 
supply the enormous demand, they 
were alleged to have been miracu- 
lously multiplied! In the church of 
the Holy Jerusalem Cross at Rome, 
relics of the top of the cross with the 
inscription are yearly exhibited to 
the people for veneration. The fal- 
sity of the whole story appears from 
the fact that the Jews’ law required 
the cross to be burnt; Eusebius is 
silent as to the alleged discovery of 
it. 

A symbol or emblem merely at first, it 
soon began to have the notion of 
spiritual and supernatural efficacy 
attached to it. In the 6th century 
the crucific image was introduced, 
and worship (latria) to it was sanc- 
tioned by the church of Rome. 

Figuratively the cross and crucifixion 
are used for spiritually mortifying 
the flesh, in union spiritually by faith 
with Christ crucified, not self im- 
posed austerities (Matt. xvi. 24, Phil. 
lil. 18, Gal. vi. 14, Col, ii. 20-28). 
Our will and God’s will are as two 
separate pieces of wood; so long as 
both lie side by side there is no cross; 
but put them across one another, then 
there is across. We must take up 
the cross Christ lays on us if we 
would be His disciples. 

Crown. A band encircling the head 
by way of honour; the royal badge 
of kings; the sacerdotal badge of 
priests; 
the prize : 
vines —-S 
badge of 
victory. 
The Gr. 
diadema, 
“diadem’” 
which A. 
V. less fit- 
ly trans. 
“ crown”’ 
in Rev. xii. 
8, xix. 12, is restricted to Christ the 
King of kings; Satan wears it only 
as usurping Christ’s right (Rev. xiii. 
1). Stephanos is once applied to His 
golden ‘‘crown’’ (Rev. xiv. 14), 
which refers to Him viewed as a vic- 
tor, the image being from the wreath 
of conauerorsin contests. This is also 
the sense of “ crown’’ in the reward 
promised to believers who overcome 
the world, the flesh, and Satan; the 
“incorruptible crown’? (1 Cor. ix. 


ANCIENT CROWNS. 


25); ‘‘ crown of righteousness,” for 
righteousness will be its own reward 
(Rev. xxii. 11; Exod. xxxix. 30; 2 
Tim. iv. 8). ‘Crown of life’ (Jas. 
i. 12; Rev. ii. 10, iii. 11), “‘ crown of 
glory that fadeth not away”’ as the 
withering garlands of wild olive, 
ivy, or parsley, given to the victors 
in the Isthmian and other games (1 
Pet. v. 4). The priests’ mitre was a 
linen crown or fillet. The mitzne- 
pheth or linen tiara of the highpriest 
was preeminent in splendour (Lev. 
viii. 9). A ‘‘ blue (the colour of hea- 
ven) lace”’ fillet was underneath, and 
the golden plate graven with ‘‘ Holi- 
ness to the Gori ” onthe front of the 
mitre (Exod. xxviii. 36-38, 40). In 
Ezek. xxi. 26, “‘remove the diadem 
(mitznepheth), and take off the 
crown” (atarah), i.e. remove the 
mitre, the last Jewish king Zede- 
kiah’s priestly emblem, as represent- 
ing the priestly people. The ‘‘mitre”’ 
elsewhere is always used of the high- 
priest ; but the anointed king par- 
took of the priestly character, whence 
his “‘diadem”’ is so called (Exod. 
xix. 6, xxvili. 4; Zech. iii. 5); also 
the crown, the emblem of the king- 
dom; until they be restored and 
united in the Mediator Messiah (Ps. 
ex. 2,4; Zech. vi. 13). Gold was the 
chief material of the king’s crown 
(Ps. xxi. 3); comp. 2 Sam. xii. 30, 
the Ammonites’ crown, with its pre- 
cious stones, was worth (rather than 
‘“ weighed’’) a talent of gold. 

Those feasting at banquets wore 
“crowns”? or wreaths. Comp. Isa. 
xxviii. 1, 5: ‘woe to the crown of 
pride, to the drunkards of Ephraim, 
whose glorious beauty is a fadin 
flower’’; Samaria, Ephraim’s capita 
on the brow of a hill, is the proud 
crown of his drunkards; it shall 
perish as the flower crown on his 
drunkard’s brow soon “fades”; but 
“the Lord of hosts (in striking con- 
trast) shall be for a crown of glory 
and fora diadem (tzephirah, splen- 
did headdress) of beauty unto the 
residue (the remnant left after con- 
suming judgments) of His people.” 

The Jews boast of three crowns: the 
law, the priesthood, the kingly crown. 
Better than all, a good name. So 
“crown”? is used figuratively (Prov. 
xii. 4, xiv. 24, xvii.6; 1 Thess. u. 19). 

“Crown” is used in the sense of the 
projecting rim round the top of an 
altar or a table (Exod. xxv. 25, xxx. 
4, xxxvii. 27). 

Christ’s ‘‘ crown of thorns”? has been 
supposed to have been made of the 
‘Ramnus nabeca (Hasselquist) or the 
Lycium spinosum, probably the lat- 
ter (Sieber). To mock rather than 
to pain Him was the soldiers’ object, 
and they took what first came to 
their hand. ‘Che dark green was a 
parody of the triumphal ivy wreath. 
ruse: tzappachath. Probably like 
the vessels still made at Gaza; a blue 
clay porous globular vessel, about 
nine inches wide, a neck three loug, 
a handle below the neck, and a 
straight spout, with an opening the 
size of a straw (1 Sam. xxvi. 11, 12, 
16; 1 Kings xix. 6, xvii. 12, 14, 16). 

The baqubooqu, from the gurgling 
noise in pouring (1 Kings xiv. 3). 

Tzellachah, from a root to sprinkle ; a 
flat saucer or dish (2 cas ii. 20). 


CRYSTAL 


In Prov. xix. 24, ‘‘a slothful man 
hideth his hand in his bosom’”’ (tzal- 
lachath, the cruse or dish like cavity 
in the bosom, or else trans. ‘‘in the 
dish’’). 
Crystal: zekukith, from zakak, “to 
be pure.””? Job xxviii. 17: ‘‘the gold 
and the crystal cannot equal wis- 
dom.” Glass is meant, some costly 
goblet composed of glass and gold, 
such as Wilkinson says the Egyptians 
made (Anc. Egypt., 1i. 61). 
Kerach, lit. ice, the ancients believing 
rock crystal to be ice intensely con- 
gealed. In Ezek. i. 22, ‘‘ the likeness 
of the firmament was as the terrible 
(rather splendid, dazzling) erystal”’ 
(Rev. iv. 6, xxi. 11). 
Cuckoo: shachaph, Lev. xi. 16, 
Deut. xiv. 15: unclean. Rather the 
Gr. cepphus of Aristotle, a large pe- 
trel, as the Puffinus cinereus. From 
a root to be slender; light of body like 
a gull, whose body is small compared 
with its apparent size and outspread 
wings; it skims the waves, seeking its 
food in the agitated water. And- 
ouini’s gull, abounding on the shores 
of Syria (Tristram), a more likely 
bird than the storm petrel, which is 
seldom seen on land. 
Cucumber. A product abounding 
in Egypt, a variety of which, the Cu- 
cums chate, is ‘‘ the queen of cucum- 
bers’’ (Hasselquist). A variety of the 
melon; hence the Israelites pined 
for this Egyptian dainty in the wilder- 
ness (Num. xi. 5). Quishu, from 
quasha ‘to be hard,” it being an 
indigestible food. Tristram observed 
quantities of the common cucumber 
in Palestine. Isa. i. 8: “a lodge (a 
lonely box for watching in against 
depredations) in a garden of cucum- 
bers,”’ so solitary was Zion to be, as 
such a lodge when deserted and 
wrecked by the winds, the poles fallen 
or leaning every way, and the green 
boughs which had shaded it scattered. 
Cummin. An umbelliferous plant 
like fennel, with aromatic, pungent, 
carminative seeds; beaten out witha 
rod, not threshed (Isa. xxviii. 25, 27) ; 
tithed by the punctilious Pharisees 
(Matt. xxiii. 23). ‘‘Cummin split- 
ting’’ was a Greek adage for cheese- 
feces parsimony (Aristophanes, 
asps). Grown still in Malta. 
Cup. Gen. xl. 11, for drinking; xliv. 
5, for divination, practised by drop- 
ping gold, silver, or jewels into the 
water, and examining their appear- 
ance ; or looking into the water as a 
mirror. The sacred cup symbolised 
the Nile (which was “the cup of 
Egypt,” Pliny H. N., viii. 71) into 
which a golden and silver goblet was 
yearly thrown. Joseph’s cup was 
of silver; the Egyptians ordinarily 
drank from vessels of brass. Joseph’s 
preserving his disguise by language 
adapted to his supposed character 
before his brethren, ‘‘Wot ye not 
that such a man as I can certainly 
divine P”’ is inconsistent with his dis- 
claiming all knowledge except what 
God revealed (xli. 16); but was the 
act of a good but erring man; Scrip- 
ture does not sanction it. One alone 
there was in whose mouth was found 
no guile (1 Pet. ii. 22). 
Solomon and the Assyrians probably 
derived their art mainly from Pho- 
nicia. Assyrian cups from Khorsabad 
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resemble the heads of animals, some 
terminating in the head of a lion. In 
Matt. xxvi. 7 an “‘alabaster vase’’ for 
ointment is meant, broad at the base, 
tapering to the neck, with little pro- 
jections at the sides; such as are in 
the British Museum. Glass was a 
material for cups, and a glass bead 
bearing a Pharaoh’s name of tlie 18th 
dynasty has been found, 7.e. 3200 
years ago. Alabastron, a town in 
Upper Egypt, had quarries of ala- 
baster near, whence the name is 
derived. 

Figuratively, one’s portion (Ps. xi. 6, 
xvi. 5, xxiii. 5). Babylon was called 
a golden cup (Jer. li. 7), because of 
her sensuality, luxury, and idolatries 
which she gave draughts of to the 
subject nations ; so mystical Babylon, 
the apostate church (Rev. xvii. 4). 
So ‘‘ the cup of devils’’ is opposed to 
“the cup of the Lord” (1 Cor. x. 21). 
To partake of a wine feast where a 
libation was first poured to an idol 
made one to have fellowship with the 
idol, just as believing participation of 
the Lord’s supper gives fellowship 
with the Lord. This is called ‘‘ the 
cup of blessing which wE bless,” the 
celebrants being the whole church, 
whose leader and representative the 
minister is; answering to the pass- 
over ‘‘cup of blessing,’ over which 
“‘blessing’’ was offered to God. It 
was at this part of the feast Jesus 
instituted His supper (1 Cor. x. 15; 
Luke xxii. 17, 20; comp. 1 Chron. 
xvi. 2, 3). Figurative also is the cup 
of affliction (Ps. lxxv. 8; Isa. li. 17, 
22). Christ’s sufferings (Matt. xx. 22). 
The cup of salvation (Ps. exvi. 13). 

Cupbearer. Gen. xl. 1-21. A high 
officer in eastern courts,e.g.Solomon’s 
(1 Kings x. 5). Pharaoh’s was the 
instrument of Joseph’s elevation(Gen. 
xli. 9). Rabshakeh was “chief cup- 
bearer” in Sennacherib’s court (Isa. 
xxxvi. 2), as hisname implies. Nehe- 
miah was cupbearer to Artaxerxes 
Te verte king of Persia (i. 11, 
ii. 1). 

Curtains. 2 Sam. vii. 2: “the ark of 
God dwelleth within curtains’”’ or 
“the curtain ’’=the curtain covered 
tabernacle (Exod. xxvi. 1-18, xxxvi. 
8-17), implying its transitoriness and 
slightness. In Isa. liv. 2=the cloth 
forming the covering and sides of the 
tent. Black haircloth is used for the 
Bedouin’s tent. Jer. xlix. 29, Hab. 
ili. 7, “curtains,” i.e. shifting tents. 
S. of Sol. i. 5: ‘the curtains of Solo- 
mon”’ mean the hangings and veil of 
Solomon’s temple, typitying Christ’s 
righteousness, the covering of saints 
who together constitute the living 
temple of the antitypical Solomon 
(Isa. lxi. 10, Rev. xix. 8, 1 Cor. iii. 16). 

Cush: “the Benjamite,” heading 
of Ps. vii. An enigmatic title for 
Saul the Benjamite, with an allusion 
to the similar sounding name of 
Saul’s father, Kish. Cush or the 
Ethiopian expresses one black at 
heart, who “ cannot change his skin”’ 
or heart (Jer. xiii. 28, Amos ix. 7). 
David in this Ps. vii. 4 alludes to 
Saul’s gratuitous enmity and his own 
sparing “him that without cause is 
mine enemy,” viz. in the cave at 
Engedi, when Saul was in his power 
(1 Sasi XXiv.). 


Cush. Gen. x. 6-8, 1 Chron. 1. 8-10. 


CUTHAH 


Eldest son of Ham; his descendants 


were Seba, Havilah, Sabtah, Raamah, 
Sabtechah; Raamah’s sons, Sheba 
and Dedan ; Nimrod, mentioned after 
the rest as C.’s son, was probably a 
more remote descendant: C. ethno- 
logically includes not only Ethiopia 
(meaning the sunburnt, Nubia and 
N. Abyssinia) in Africa, its chief 
representative, but the C. of Asia, 
watered by the Gihon river of para- 
dise (Gen. 11.13), Isaiah couples it 
with Elam (xl. 11), Ezekiel with 
Persia (xxxvili. 5). Also part of 
Arabia (Gen. x. 7, Isa. xliii. 3, espect- 
ally 2 Chron. xxi. 16), Mesopotamia 
(Gen. x. 8-10), and still farther E. 


Chuzistan in the region of Susiana, in S. 


Asia,was their first home. Thence the 
main body crossed over to Ethiopia. 
C.’s connection with Midian appears 
in Hab. iii. 7, where Cush-an is joined 
to Midi-an. But the Cushan there 
may be Israel’s first oppressor, CHU- 
SHAN RISHATHAIM [see]; the name 
however shows a Cushite origin. The 
Babylonian inscriptions of the mounds 
of Chaldeea proper, the primitive seat 
of the Babylonian empire close to the 
Persian gulf, prove there wasaC. on 
the E. or Asiatic side of the Arabian 
gulf, as well as on the W. or African 
side. So Homer (Odys., i. 23) speaks. 
of the Ethiopians as divided, part to- 
wards the E., part towards the W. 
Nimrod’s kingdom began with Babel 
or Babylon, whence ‘‘ he went forth 
into Assyria and builded Nineveh’” 
(Gen. x. 11 marg.). 


Two streams of Hamitic migration 


appear to have taken place: (1) an 
earlier one of Nigritians through the 
Malayan region, the Mizraites 
spreading along the S. and E. coasts 
of the Mediterranean resembled the 
modern seafaring Malays. (2) A later 
one of Cushites through Arabia, 
Babylonia, Susiana, eastward to W. 
of India. Meroe of Ethiopia is called. 
in the Assyrian inscriptions by the: 
name Nimrod, which must therefore 
be a Cushite name. The writing and 
vocabulary at Ur or Umgueir, near 
the Persian gulf, is Hamitic rather: 
than Semitic. Ideographic rather 
than phonetie writing characterizes 
the Turanian races. Massive archi- 
tectural remains, and a religion of 
nature worship from the highest to 
the lowest (fetish) kind, are found in 
all the Mizraite and Cushite settle-. 
ments; and the language is partly 
Turanian, partly Semitic. 


The 22nd Egyptian dynasty, to which 


Zerah the Cushite who invaded Asa. 
belonged, contains names of Baby- 
lonian origin, ShishakaeSheshiiiy 
Namuret = Nimrod, Tekhit=Tiglath. 
[See BaBEL.] 


Cushi. 1. Jer. xxxvi. 14. 2. Zeph. i. 


1. 8. Joab’s retainer, a foreigner, 
probably from his name a Cushite, 
and so unrecognised by the watch- 
man, and ignorant of David’s devoted. 
affection for Absalom, as appears 
from the abrupt inconsiderateness 
with which he announced Absalom’s 
death. Less acquainted also with 
“the way of the Ciccar,” the ground 
in thé Jordan valley, whence Ahimaaz. 
outran him (2 Sam. xviii. 21-23). 


Cuthah. The region of the Assyrian 


empire whence Shalmaneser trans- 
ported colonists, after the deporta- 


CUTTINGS 
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CYRENIUS 


tion of Israel from it. The seat of 
the worship of Nergal (2 Kings xvii. 
24,30). The name is akin to CusH 
{see], as the Chaldeans said Athur 
for Ashur. Its locality is probably 
Chuzistan in the region of Susiana 
E. of the Tigris. The mountainous 
region between Elam and Media was 
called C. It would be a natural 
policy to transplant some of the hardy 
mountaineers (called also Cossei)from 
their own region, where they gave the 
Assyrians trouble, to Samaria. There 
is also a town C., now Towiba, close 
to Babylon. G. Smith and Rawlin- 
son identify it with Tel Ibrahim. 
Intermixing with the ten tribes’ 
remnant, they became progenitors of 
the Samaritans who are called 
**Cutheans’’ by the Jews. The 
Samaritans claimed kindred with the 
Sidonians, and these again with the 
Cuthzans (Josephus, Ant. xi. 8, §6; 
xii. 5, §5; Chald. Paraphr. Gen. x. 
19; 1 Chron. i. 18). 
Cuttings. Lev. xix. 28: “ye shall 
not make any cuttings in your flesh 
. for (in behalf of) the dead, nor print 
any mark upon you.” And (xxi. 5) 
the priests ** shall not make baldness 
upon their head, neither shall they 
shave off the corner of their beard, 
nor make any cuttings in their flesh.”’ 
The prohibition was directed against 
the heathen self inflicted mutilation 
or baldness which was supposed to 
propitiate the manes of the dead; 
robably a milder substitute (Homer, 
fi, xxiil. 141) for the human sacri- 
fices offered over the dead, as the 12 
Trojans immolated by Achilles at 
Patroclus’ burial (Homer, II., xxiii: 
171, 176), and as among the ancient 
Scythians (Herodotus, iv. 71) and 
modern Africans (e.g. in Dahomey) 
at the death of chiefs both men and 
animals are sacrificed. ‘The cuttings 
also expressed excessive grief, death 
being to the heathen a dark blank 
future (contrast 1 Thess. iv. 13). 
Self mutilation and cuttings were also 
supposed to propitiate the idols at 
other times (1 Kings xviii. 28). The 
Syrians (Lucian de Dea Syr., ii. 658, 
681 ; comp. Ezek. viii. 14), the neigh- 
bours of Israel in Canaan, not the 
Egyptians from whose land Israel 
had come, practised these self cut- 
tings, expressive of excited feeling. 
Tattooing also, in mark of allegiance to 
a deity, as soldiers and slaves indi- 
cated their devotion to those over 
them, is hereby forbidden. Volun- 
tary disfigurement of the person is 
an outrage on God’s workmanship 
(Speaker's Comm., Lev, xix. 28). 
This explains the ‘‘ mark in the right 
hand or in the forehead”’ (Rev. xiii. 
16, xvii. 5, xix. 20). God signs His 
people with His own name on their 
forehead mystically (the most con- 
spicuous, highest part of the body, 
whereon the helmet ‘‘the hope of 
salvation” is worn; implying open 
confession on their part as well as on 
His): Rev. xiv. 1-9, xxii. 4. Paul’s 
bodily scars, suffered for Jesus’ sake, 
were God’s own marks that Paul was 
His, in contrast to the circumcision 
marks in the flesh of their followers 
in which the Judaizing teachers 
loried (Gal. vi. 17, 13, 14; Col. i. 24; 
eg vii. 3). Isa. xliv. 5, ‘‘ another 
shall subscribe his hand unto the 


Cypress. 


Lord,” Lowth explains, shall write 
upon his hand, I am Jehovah’s; as 
soldiers punctured their hands in 
token of devotion to their commander. 
Brahmins bear similar marks on their 
foreheads. 


Cuttings of the flesh, the beard, whis- 


kers, and hair of the head expressed 
extreme grief (Jer. xli. 5, xlvii. 5, 
xlviii. 37; comp. Isa. xv. 2). In spite 
of the prohibition the Jews often 
practised it in Jeremiah’s time (xvi. 


6). 
Cymbals: tziltzelim, from a root to 


tingle or tinkle. Of two kinds: ‘‘ loud 
cymbals,”’ castanettes; four small 
plates of brass; two plates were at- 
tached to each hand, and smitten to- 
gether, marking for the choir their 
time for joining in the sacred song; 
see 1 Chron. xiii. 8. And “high 
sounding cymbals,”’ two larger plates, 
one held in each hand, and struck to- 
gether as an accompaniment to other 
music, like the Italian piatt,, mark- 
ing the rhythm. Zech. xiv. 20, “the 
bells,” rather concave plates of brass 
attached to horses as an ornament, 
and tinkling in striking against one 
another; even the common things 
shall have sanctity attached to them. 
Isa. xliv. 14: tirzah, from 
taraz ‘to be hard.’ Ecclus. xxiv. 
18, i. 1-21.. A , 
large,coniferous, 
evergreen tree; 
the wood very 
durable, hard, 
and fragrant. 
The cypress, 
which is a native 
of Taurus, is now 
only found in 
lower levels of 4 if 
Syria. Asitsel- “™ 

dom rots it was CYPRESS 

used for idol statues. The juniper is 
found 7000 ft. up Lebanon, but not at 
the top, which is 10,500 ft. high. 


Cyprus. The Chittim of Ezek. xxvii. 


6. Citium, one of its towns, is a 
kindred name. Thisisland in eastern- 
most part of the Mediterranean runs 
from N.E. to S.W., 148 miles long, 
about 40 broad for the most part, 
facing Phoenicia and Lebanon on the 
E., and Cilicia with the Taurus range 
on the N.; containing the mountain 
range of Olympus. Notorious for its 
licentious worship of Venus, or the 
Assyrian Astarte. Yet in this un- 
promising soil Christianity touk early 
root, the Jews having prepared the 
way. Its copper mines in the mount- 
ains were once farmed to Herod the 
Great; hence the number of Jews 
on the island was natural. Barnabas 
was born there, and ‘‘ being a good 
man and full of the Holy Ghost and 
of faith’’ was keen to impart to his 
countrymen that gospel which he so 
much loved (Acts iv. 36). Moreover 
those scattered abroad in the per- 
secution whereby Stephen suffered 
“travelled as far as C., preaching the 
word to none but unto the Jews 
only.”’ Some of the men of C. too 
preached the Lord Jesus to the Greeks 
effectually at Antioch (xi. 19, 20). 
Moreover, when Barnabas and Paul 
were there ‘‘separated for the Lord’s 
work”’ by the Holy Ghost (xiii. 1-13), 
C. was their first destination. With 
John Mark as their minister they 


Cyrenius. [See Census. 


preached in the Jews’ synagogue at 
Salamis; and then passing by the 
Roman road to Paphos, the procon- 
sular residence in the W., at his re- 
quest they preached before Sergius 
Paulus the ‘“‘proconsul,” A.V. 
‘deputy.’ A delicate mark of truth. 
C. had been an wnperial province, 
and governed by the emperor’s “‘ lieu- 
tenants’; but the emperor trans- 
ferred it to the senate, and so Luke 
accurately designates its governor, as 
unde: the senate, ‘‘proconsul,” 
anthupatos (Dion Cassius, liii. 12, liv. 
4). Coins and insenmptions confirm 
this (one on the lintel of a doorway 
with the name of the very officer 
referred to by Luke, confuting Beza’s 
doubt). Elymas or Barjesus, a 
sorcerer and false prophet, a Jew, 
withstood Pauland Barnabas, “‘ seek- 
ing to turn away the deputy from the 
faith’’; but on his being struck with 
blindness at Paul’s werd the deputy 
was astonished and believed. 


Barnabas visited his native island again, 


with his nephew Mark, when Paul 
had refused to allow Mark’s attend- 
ance because of his former departure 
from them from Pampbhylia, instead 
of going forward with them to the 
work (xv. 36-39). Mnason, ‘‘an old 
disciple” of C., is mentioned in xxi. 
16 as the appointed entertainer of 
Paul at Jerusalem. In sailing from 
Rhodes and Patara Paul’s ship 
“sighted” C., leaving it on the left 
in going to Phoenicia (xxi. 3). In 
siiling from Sidon on their way to 
Rome they went N. of it, to be under 
lee of land, and to take advantage of 
the current, which flows northward 
along Pheenicia and westward along 
Cilicia (xxvii. 4). 


Cyrene. The chief city of Cyrenaica 


(now Tripoli), or the Libyan penta- 
polis (five cities) in N. Africa, be- 
tween Egypt and Carthage, S., across 
the sea, of Crete andthe Greek Pelo- 
ponnese. A Dorian Greek colony, 
reigned over by Battus and his family 
630 B.c. Afterwards joined to its 
eastern neighbour Egypt. A table 
land descending by terraces to the 
sea. Famed for luxuriant vegetation 
and grandeur of its hills; for its in- 
tellectual activity in philosophy and 
oetry ; and for its commerce. Jews 
in large number were settled there, 
and had a synagogue at Jerusalem, 
some of whose members took part 
against Stephen (Acts vi. 9). Others 
were hearers of Peter and witnesses 
of the Spirit’s miraculous effusion on 
Pentecost (ii. 10). Being converted, 
and subsequently scattered at the 
persecution of Stephen,they preached 
to the Greeks at Antioch, at which 
time and place believers were first 
called Christians (xi.19,20). Simeon, 
who bore Jesus’ cross, was of C. 
(Luke xxiii. 26). Among ‘“‘the pro- 
phets and teachers’’ at Antioch who 
ministered to the Lord was Lucius of 
C. (Acts xiii. 1), whom some identify 
with Luke the evangelist and physi- 
cian. Certainly, it is from Luke 
alone that we hear so much of C. 
[But see Luke.] OC. was a great 
centre from which the gospel after- 
wards went forth, raising the famous 

N. African churches. 
Publius 


Sulpicius Quirinus (not Quirinius). 


CYRUS 


Consul 12 B.c., made governor of 
Syria after Archelaus’ banishment, 
A.D. 6 (Josephus, Ant. xvii. 13, § 5). 
He was directed to make a census or 
“enrolment”’ of property (Luke ii. 
2, apographe) in Syria and Judea. 
Varus was governor up to the end of 
4 s.c. Volusius Saturninus was 
governor (we know from an Antioch 
coin) A.D. 4 or 5. In the interval 
between Varus’ governorship ending 
4 B.c.and Volus. Saturninus’ govern- 
ment A.D. 4 falls the census (Luke ii. 
2). Quirinus, as baving been consul 
12 B.c., must have had a proconsular 
province subsequently. A. W. Zumpt 
shows by an exhaustive reasoning 
that Cilicia was the only province 
that could have been his, and that 
Syria was at this time attached to 
Cilicia. Quirinus was rector or ad- 
viser to Caius Casar when holding 
Armenia (Tacitus, Ann. iii.48). This 
cannot have been daring Quirinus’ 
governorship of Syria in 6 B.c., for 
Caius. Cesar died a.p. 4, and the 
nearness of Syria to Armenia was pro- 
bably a reason for choosing Quirinus, 
Syria’s governor, to be the young 
prince’s adviser. He must then have 
had a first governorship, 4 B.c. to 1 
B.c., when he was succeeded by M. 
Lollius. Probably in Luke ii. 2 the 
“‘first’’ implies that ‘“‘the first enrol- 
ment” or registration of persons and 
Janilies wasin Quirinus’ first govern- 
ment; intimating indirectly that there 
wasa second enrolment which carried 
into effect the taxation ultimately 
contemplated by the previous enrol- 
ment. The second enrolment we 
know from Josephus (Ant. xvii. 1) 
was to ascertain the resowrces. CO. is 
called therefore an “‘appraiser’’ of 
these. Tacitus (Ann. iu. 48) records 
that the emperor Tiberius asked for 
Quirinus the honour of a public 
funeral from the senate. He repre- 
sents him as unpopular because of 
his meanness and undue power in old 
age. 

It was during his first governorship of 
Cilicia and Syria that he conquered 
the Homonadenses of Cilicia, and 
obtained the insignia of a triumph. 
A breviariwm of the empire was ordered 
by Augustus (Tacitus, Ann., i. 11), 
giving a return of its population and 
resources. The enrolment in Luke 
ii. 1, 2 perhaps was connected with 
this, ‘fall the world”? meaning the 
whole Ronan enrpire. 

Cyrus: Koresh, from the Persian 
kohr “the sun,’ as Pharaoh from 
phrah ‘tne sun.’ Founder of the 
Persian empire. Represented as the 
son of Mandane, who was daughter 
of Astyages last king of Media, and 
married to Cambyses a Persian of the 
family of theAchzmenides. Astyages, 
because of a dream, directed Har- 
pagus his favourite to have the child 
C. destroyed; but the herdsman to 
whom he was given preserved him. 
His kingly qualities, when he grew 
up, betrayed his birth. Astyages 
enraged served up at a feast to 
Harpagus the flesh of his own son. 
Harpagus in revenge helped C. at 
Pasargads, near Persepolis, 559 B.c., 
to defeat and dethrone Astyages, and 
make himself king of both Medes 
and Persians. Afterwards C. con- 
quered Croesus, and added Lydia to 


( 4s ) 


his empire. In 538 B.c. he took 
BaByton [see] by diverting the course 
of the Euphrates into another chan- 
nel, and entering the city by the dry 
bed during a feast at which the Baby- 
lonians were revelling, as Isa. xxi. 5, 


xliv. 27, Jer. 1. 38, li. 57 foretell. 


TOMB OF CYRUS, 


He finally fell in a battle against the 
Massagetx. His tomb is still shown 
at Pasargade. 


In Dan. v. 31, at the overthrow of 


Babylon, we read ‘‘Darius the Median 
took (received) the kingdom, being 
about threescore and two years old.” 
Isa. xiii. 17, xxi. 2 confirm Daniel as 
to the Medes’ share in destroying 
Babylon. Daniel (vi. 28) joins the 
two, “‘ Daniel prospered in the reign 
of Darius and in the reign of C. the 
Persian.’’ Comp. also Jer. li. 11, 28. 
The honorary precedency given to 
the Medes in the formula, ‘‘ the law 
of the Medes and Persians altereth 
not,” also in Dan. v. 28, marks their 
original supremacy. But the expres- 
sions “‘ Darius received the kingdom”’ 
(Dan.-v. 31), and ‘ Darius the son of 
Ahasuerus (the same name as Cy- 
axares and Xerxes) of the seed of the 
Medes . . . was made king over the 
realm of the Chaldeans” (ix. 1), 
mark that C. was the supreme king 
and conqueror, and Darius made sub- 
ordinate king under him. It is pro- 
bable that this Darius was representa- 


tive of the deposed Median line of | 


supreme kings, whether he is to be 
identified with Astyages or his suc- 
cessor Cyaxares II., and that C. 
deemed it politic to give him a share 
of royal power, in order to consolidate 
by union the two dynasties and con- 
ciliate the Medes. [See Darius. ] 
Darius reigned as viceroy at Babylon 
from 588 to 586 B.c., when C. assumed 
the throne there himself ; whence Ezra 
(i.1) regards the year of C.’s beginning 
to reign at Babylon as the first year 
of his reign over the whole empire, 
though he was king of Persia 20 years 
before. So also 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22. 
The prophecies of Isaiah attribute 
the capture of Babylon to C., not 
Darius: xliv. 27, 28, xlv. 1, “C. My 
(Jehovah’s) shepherd . . . the Lord’s 
anointed,” a type of Messiah, the 
true King, Sun of righteousness (Mal. 
iv. 2), and Redeemer of His people 
from mystical Babylon. ‘‘Ahasu- 
erus”’ is another form of Cyaxares, 
whom Xenophon represents as uncle 
of C. and son of Astyages. 


The pure monotheism in which C. had 


been reared as a Persian predisposed 
him to hate the Babylonian idols and 
favour the Jewish religion. Zoro- 
aster about this very time reformed 
the popular nature worship of Persia, 
and represented the sun or fire as 
only a symbol of the one God. In 
C.’s decree for the Jews’ restoration 
from Babylon he intimates his ac- 
quaintance with Isaiah’s and Jere- 
miah’s prophecies concerning him, 


DAGON 


which he doubtless heard from Daniel 
the prophet of Belshazzar’s doom: 
“the Lord God of heaven hath given 
me all the kingdoms of the earth, 
and He hath charged me to build Him 
an house at Jerusalem which is in 
Judah ... He is the God.” 

Smith’s Bible Dict.(B.F.Westcott)truly 
says: ‘the fall of Sardis and Baby- 
lon wasthe starting point of European 
life; and the beginning of Grecian 
art and philosophy, and the founda- 
tion of the Roman constitution, syn- 
chronize with the triumph of the 
Aryan race in the East.” C. repre- 
sents eastern concentration and order, 
Alexander western individuality and 
independence. The two elements 
exercised an important influence upon 
the history of the world and of the 
church, and C.’s restoration of the 
Jews is one of the great turning points 
in the development of God’s mighty 
scheme for ultimate redemption. 
Xenophon (Cyrop.,i. 2, § 1) celebrates 
C.’s humanity. This, with his Zoro- 
astrian abhorrence of idolatry and its 
shameless rites, and veneration for 
the ‘“‘ great god Ormuzd,” the special 
object of ancient Persian worship, 
would interest him in behalf of the 
sufferings of the Jews, whose religion. 
so nearly resembled his own. Thus 
their restoration, an act unparalleled 
in history, is accounted for. His ac- 
knowledgment of ‘‘the Lord God of 
heaven’’(Ezrai.2), whom he identifies 
with the Jehovah of the Jews, and 
his pious ascription of his wide do- 
minion to His gift, accord with his 
belief as a votary of the old Persian 
religion. His gift of the golden 
vessels out of the treasury (1. 7-11, 
vi. 5), the allowance of the temple 
rebuilding expenses out of the royal 
revenue (vi. 4), and the charge to his 
subjects to ‘‘help with silver, gold, 
goods, and beasts”’ (1. 4) accord with 
his characteristic munificence. His 
giving so high a post as the govern- 
ment of Babylon to a Mede agrees 
with his magnanimity in appointing 
two Medes in succession to govern 
the rich Lydia (Herodotus, i. 156, 
162). See Rawlinson’s Historical Ll- 
lustrations of O.T. J. W. Bosanquet 
gives reasons for thinking that the C. 
(son of Cyaxares and grandson of 
Astyages) who took Babylon is dis- 
tinct from C. son of Cambyses who 
conquered Astyages. 


D 


Dabareh, rather Daberath. Josh. 
xxi. 28, xix.12. A Levitical town on 
the boundary of Zebulun. Also stated 
to be in Issachar (1 Chron. vi. 72). 
Probably on the border between 
Issachar and Zebulun. Called Da- 
baritta by Josephus. Now Debarieh, 
at the base of mount Tabor. 

Dabbasheth. A town on the bound- 
ary of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 11). Now 
Diweibeh. 

Dagon. Diminutive (expressing en- 
dearment) of dag, ‘‘a fish.” The 
malé god to which Atargatis corre- 
sponds (2 Mace. xii. 26), the Syrian 
goddess with a woman’s body and 
fish’s tail, worshipped at Hierapolis 
and Ascalon. Our fabulous mermaid 


DALAIAH 
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DAMASCUS 


is derived from this Pheenician idol. 
She answers to theGreek foam-sprung 
Aphrodite. The divine principle 
supposed to produce the seeds of all 
things trom moisture. Twice a year 
water was brought from distant 
places and poured into a chasm in the 
temple, through which the waters of 
the flood were said to have been 
drained away (Lucian de Syr. Dea, 
883). Derived from tarag, targeto, 
‘fan opening,’ the goddess being 
also called Derceto; or else addir, 
“glorious,” anddag-to, ‘‘afish.’’ The 
tutelary goddess of the first Assyrian 
preety: the name appearing in Tig- 
ath. 

Dag-on was the national god of the 
Philistines, his temples were at Gaza 
and Ashdod (Jud. xvi. 21-30; 1 Sam. 
y.5,6). The temple of Dagon, which 
Samson pulled down, probably resem- 
bled a Turkish kiosk, a spacious hall 
with roof resting in front upon four 
columns, two at the ends and two 
close together at the centre. Under 
this hall the Philistine chief men cele- 
brated a sacrificial meal, whilst the 
people assembled above upon the 
balustraded roof. The half-man half- 
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fish form (found in basrelief at 
Khorsabad) was natural to maritime 
coast dwellers. They senselessly 
joined the human form Divine to the 
beast that perishes, to symbolise na- 
ture’s vivifying power through water ; 
the Hindoo Vishnu; Babylonian 
Odakon. On the doorway of Sen- 
nacherib’s palace at Koyunjik there 
is still in basrelief representations of 
Dagon, with the body of a tish but 
under the fish’s head a man’s head, 
and to its tail women’s feet joined ; 
and in all the four gigantic slabs the 
upper part has perished, exactly as 1 
am. v. 4marg. deseribes: now in the 
British Museum. The cutting off of 
Dagon’s head aud hands before Jeho- 
vah’s ark, and their lying on the 
threshold (whence his devotees after- 
ward durst not tread it), prefigure 
the ultimate cutting olf of all idols in 
the great day of Jehovah (Isa. ii. 
11-22). Beth-Dagon in Judah and 
another in Asher (Josh. xv. 41, xix. 
27) show the wide extension of this 
worship. In his temple the Philis- 
tines fastened up Saul’s head (1 
Chron. x. 10). 
Dalaiah. 1 Chron. iii. 24. 
Dalmanutha. On the W. of the sea. 
of Galilee, as what Mark (viii. 10) 
calls ‘‘the regions of D.’’ Matthew 
(xv. 39) calls ‘‘the borders of Mag- 
dala.”’ Magdala was at the S. end 
of the plain of Gennesaret, near the 
water. D.is probably now ‘Ain- el- 
Barideh, “the cold fountain,”’ sur- 
rounded by ancient walls and ruins 
of a village, at the mouth of a glen a 
mile S. of Magdala, near the beach. 


Dalmatia. A region KE. of the 
Adriatic Sea, forming part of Illyri- 
cum. Paul sent Titus there (2 Tim. 
iv. 10), and had himself preached in 
the neighbourhood (Rom. xy. 19). 

Dalphon. Esth. ix. 7. 

Damaris. An Athenian woman con- 
verted by Paul’s preaching (Acts xvi. 
34). When most “‘ mocked”’ or de- 
ferred, she and Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite ‘“‘clave unto Paul and believed.” 

Damascus. The most ancient city 
of Syria, at the foot of the S.E 
range of Antilibanus, which rises 
1500 ft. above the plain of D., which 
is itself 2200 above the sea. ” Hence 
D. enjoys a temperate climate cooled 
by breezes. The plain is a circle of 
30 mile’ diameter, watered by the 
Barada (the ABANA of 2 Kings v.), 
which bursts through a narrow cleft 
in the mountain into the country 
beneath, pouring fertility on every 
side. This strikes the eye the more, as 
bareness and barrenness characterize 
all the hills and the plain outside. 
Fruit of various kinds, especially olive 
trees, corn and grass abound within 
the D. plain. The Barada flows 
through D., and thence eastward 15 
miles, when it divides and one stream 
falls into lake el Kiblijeh, another 
into lake esh-Shurkijeh, on the 
border of the desert. ‘The wady 
Helbon on the N. and Awaj on the 
S. also water the plain. The Awaj 
is probably the scriptural PHarpar. 

First mentioned Gen. xiv. 15, xv. 2. 
Abraham entering Canaan by way of 
D. there obtained Eliezer as his re- 
tainer. Josephus makes D. to have 
been founded by Uz, son of Aram, 
grandson of Shem. The next Scrip- 
ture notice of D. is 2 Sam. viii. 5, 
when ‘the Syrians of D. succoured 
Hadadezer king of Zobah”’ against 
David. David slew 22,000 Syrians, 
and ‘put garrisons in Syria of D., 
and the Syrians became servants to 
David and brought gifts” (1 Chron. 
xvili. 3-6). Nicholaus of D. says 
Hadad (so he named him) reigned 
over “‘all Syria except Pheenicia,”’ and 
began the war by attacking David, 
and was defeated in a last engage- 
ment at the Kuphrates. 

His subject Rezon, who escaped when 
David conquered Zobah, with the 
help of a band made himself king at 
D. over Syria (1 Kings xi. 23-25), 
and was an adversary to Isrdel all the 
days of Solomon. MHadad’s family 
recovered the throne; or else Ben- 
HADAD I. [see], who helped Baasha 
against Asa and afterwards Asa 
against Baasba, wus grandson of 
Rezonu. He “ made himself streets’”’ 
in Samaria (1 Kings xx. 34), so com- 
pletely was he Israel’s master. His 
son, Benhadad II., who besieged 
Ahab (ver. 1), is the Ben-idri of the 
Assyrian inscriptions. These state 

“that in spite of his having the help of 
the Phoenicians, Hittites and Hamath- 
ites, he was unable to oppose As- 
syria, which in one battle ae 20,000 
of his men. 

Havzael,taking advantage of his subjects’ 
disaffection owing to their defeats, 
murdered Benhadad (2 Kings viii. 
10-15, 1 Kings xix. 15). Hazaen 
[see] was defeated by Assyria in his 
turn, with great loss, at Antilibanus ; 
but repulsed Ahaziah’s and Jebo- 


ram’s attack on Israel (2 Kings viii. 
28), ravaged Gilead, the land of Gad, 
Reuben, and Manasseh (x. 32, 38) ; 

took also Gath, and was only diverte d 
from Jerusalem by Jehoash giving 
the royal and the temple treasures 
(xii. 17, 18). Benhadad his son con- 
tinued to exercise a lordship over 
Israel (xiii. 3-7, 22) at first; but 
Joash, Jehoahaz’ son, beat him 
thrice, according to Elisha’s dying 
prophecy (ver. 14-19), for ‘‘the Lord 
had compassion on His people... 
because of His covenant with Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, neither cast 
He them from His presence as yet” 
(ver. 23). Jeroboam II., Joash’s son, 
further ‘‘ recovered D. and Hamath, 
which belonged to Judah, for Israel 
. . . according to the word of the 
Lord . by Jonah the prophet” 
(xiv. 23- “98), 836 B.c. 


Rezin of D., a century later, ina respite 


from the’ Assyrian invasions, allied 
himself to Pekah of Israel against 
Judah, with a view to depose AuAz 
[see] and set up one designated “the 
son of Tabeal.” The successive in- 
vasions of Pul and Tiglath Pileser 
suggested the thought of combining 
Syria, Israel, and Judah as a joint 
power against Assyria. Ahaz’ leaning 
to Assyria made him obnoxious to 
Syria and Israel. But, as their coun- 
sel was contrary to God’s counsel 
that David’s royal line should con- 
tinue until Immanuel, it came to 
nought (2 Kings xv. 19, 29, 37, xvi. 
5; Isa. vii. 1-6). Elath on the shore 
of the Red Sea, in Edom, built by 
Azariah of Judah on territory alleged 
to be Syrian, was ‘‘ recovered”? by 
Rezin. Whereupon Ahaz begged As- 
syria’s alliance; and the very policy 
of D. and Israel against Assyria, viz. 
to absorb Judah, was the very means 
of causing their own complete absorp- 
tion by Assyria (2 Kings xvi. 6-9, 
xvil.; [sa. vii. 14-25, viii. 6-10, x. 9). 


The people of D. were carried captive 


to Kir, as Amos ) foretold, the 
region from whic roakee originally 
came, associated with Elam (Isa. 
xxii. 6), probably in Lower Mesopo- « 
tamia=Kish or Cush, 2.e. eastern 
Ethiopia, the Cissia of Herodotus (G. 
Rawlinson). Isaiah (xvii. 1)and Amos 
(i. 4) had prophesied that D. should 
be ‘‘taken away from being a city, 
and should be a ruinous heap,”’ that 
Jehovah should “ send a fire into the 
house of Hazael, which should devour 
the palaces of Benhadad’’; and 
Jeremiah (xlix. 24, 25) that ‘‘ B. is 
waxed feeble. , . . Hew is the city 
of praise not left, the city of my 


joy ! ? 
By the time of the Medo-Persian su- 


premacy D. had not only been re- 
built, but was the most famous city 
in Syria (Strabo, xvi. 2,19). In Paul’s 
time (2 Cor. xi. 32) it was part of 
AreEtas’ [see] kingdom. It is still a 
city of 150,000 inhabitants, of whom 
about 180, 000 are Mahometauns, 15,000 
Christians, and about 5000 Jews. 


D. was the centre through which the 


trade of ‘'yre passed on its way to 
Assyria, Palmyra, Babylon, and the 
East. It supplied “white wool and 
the wine of Helbon”’ (in Antilebanon, 
10 miles N.W. of D.) in return for 
“the wares of Tyre’s making’ (Kzek. 
xxvii. 18). Its once famous damask 


DAN 


and steel were not manufactured 
till Mahometan times, and are no 
longer renowned. The street called 
“Straight’’ is still there, leading 


STREET STRAIGHT 


from one gate to the pasha’s palace, 
i.e. from EK. to W.a mile long; it was 
originally divided by Corinthian col- 
onnades into three avenues, of which 
the remains are still traced (Acts ix. 
11) ; called by the natives “‘ the street 
of bazaars.” The traditional locali- 
ties of Acts ix. 3, 25, 2 Cor. xi. 83 
(Paul's conversion on his way to D., 
and his subsequent escape in a basket 
let down from the wall) are more than 
doubtful. Nowes-Sham, The East.” 
Magnus was its bishop at the council 
of Nice, A.p. 325. The khalif Omar 
A.D. 635 took it. It fell into the 
hands of the Turks, its present mas- 
ters, under Selim I., a.p. 1516. 
Dan=judge. Jacob’s fifth son, Bil- 
hah’s (maid of Rachel) first (Gen. 
xxx. 6), own brother to Naphtali. 
The female corresponding name is 
Dinah (judgment). Rachel’s excla- 
mation originated the name, “‘ God 
hath judged me,” i.e. vindicated my 
cause by giving mea son. Jacob on 
his deathbed said, “ D. shall judge his 
people as one of the tribes of Israel’’ 
(xlix. 16), i.e., having the full tribal 
standing as muchas Leah’s descend- 
ants. [See Concusine.] The judge- 
ship of Samson may also be a fulfil- 
ment of Jacob’s words (Jud. xv. 20). 
Hushim(the plural implying a family) 
or Shuham alone is mentioned as D.’s 
son (Gen. xlvi. 23); but at the exodus 
the tribe stood second of Israel in 
numbers (Num. i. 39), 62,700; 64,400 
at the close of the wilderness sojourn 
(xxvi. 43). It occupied the N. side of 
the tabernacle, the hindmost in the 
march (ii. 25, 81; x. 25), with Asher 
and Napbtali. Of D. was Aholiah, 
associated with Bezaleel, in the con- 
struction of the tabernacle. (Exod. 
xxx1. 6, etc.) 


Its allotment was on the coast W. of 


Judah and Benjamin, S. of Ephraim, 
N. of Simeon; small, but most choice, 
extending from Joppa on the N. to 
Ekron on the S., 14 miles long, part 
of the shephelah (or vale sweeping 
along the whole coast, the N. part of 
which is Sharon). The powerful 
Philistines near them drove them 
partly towards the mountainous re- 
gion bordering on Judah, so as to 
encroach on Judah’s towns, Zorah 
and Kshtaol and Ir-shemesh or Beth- 
shemesh; comp. Josh. xv. 83 with 
xix. 41. The Amorites previously 
“would not suffer them to come down 
into the valley”? (Jud. i. 84). Hence 
Samson resides at Mahaneh-Dan (the 
camp of D.) in the hills, between 
Zorah and Eshtaol, behind Kirjath 
Jearim, and thence “comes down” 


( 150 ) 


to the vineyards of Timnath and the 
valley of Sorek. - There too was his 
final resting place (Jud. xiii. 25; xiv. 
1, 5, 19; xvi. 4, 31; xviii. 12). The 
Pheenic¢ian king Esmunazar made this 
rich plain his prize long after, as an in- 
scription records if rightly deciphered. 


In Josh. xix. 47, ‘‘ the coast of D. went 


out (too little)’ for them,” rather 
“went out from them” (Heb. mee- 
hem), i.e. to a distance from their 
original allotment, viz. to Leshem or 
Laish, (which 600 of their warriors 
armed went forth from Zorah and 
Eshtaol to seize on, in the far N.) and 
named D. after their father, at the W. 
source of the Jordan, four miles W. 
of Paneas. Thrice stress is laid on 
the 600 being ‘‘appointed with wea- 
pons of war” (Jud. xviii. 11, 16, 17), 
for the Philistines deprived all Israel- 
ites they could of arms, so that we find 
Samson using as his only weapon an 
ass’s jawbone (1 Sam. xiii. 19-21). 
Hence, as being so occupied with the 
Philistine warfare, Danites were not 
among Barak’s and Deborah’s helpers 
against Sisera (Jud. iv., v. 17, where 
allusion occurs to D.’s possession of 
the only Israelite at “Why did D. 


s ” 


remain in ships ? 


The N. Danites of Laish (named by 


them D.) carried with them Micah the 
Ephraimite’s Levitical family priest 
(Jud. xvii., xviii.) and graven image, 
which they worshipped “ until the day 
of the captivity of theland”’ (ver. 30, 
31), i.e. till the Israelite reverse 
whereby the Philistines carried away 
the ark ; what aggravated their idol- 
atry was it wasat the very time “that 
the house of God was in Shiloh,” 
within their reach. This probably 
suggested the city Dan to Jeroboam 
as one of the two seats of the golden 
calf worship (1 Kings xii. 29). 


D.’s genealogy is not given in 1 Chron. 


ii. to xii. Its unsettled state and its 
connection with the far N. Dan, the 
headquarters of idolatry, may have 
caused the loss of the genealogy. _ D. 
is omitted among the sealed in Rev. 
vii. as having been the first to lapse 
into idolatry, for which cause Eph- 
raim also is omitted (Jud. xvii., Hos. 
iv. 17) and Joseph substituted. 
Arethas of the 10th century suggests 
that D.’s omission is because Anti- 
christ is to be from him, or else to be 
his tool (comp. Gen. xlix. 17, Jer. viii. 
16, Amos vii. 14), as there was a 
Judas among the twelve. 


Jacob’s prophecy, “‘D. shall be a ser- 


pent in the way, . . . that. biteth the 
horse heels, so that his rider shall fall 
backward,” alludes primarily to D.’s 
local position in front of the royal 
Judah ; so ready to meet the horse, 
forbidden in Israelite warfare, with 
the watchword “I have waited for 
Thy salvation,’ and to fall unawares 
on the advancing enemy by the way. 
D.’s mode of warfare is illustrated in 
its attack on the menof Laish, “ care- 
less, quiet, and secure,” as also in 
their great judge Samson’s mode of 
attack, watching for an opportunity 
andstriking an wnlooked jor, stealthy, 
sudden blow. Mainly perhaps he by 
the Spirit has in view the old serpent 
which was to “ bruise the heel ” of the 
promised Saviour (Gen. iii. 15), but 
ultimately to have its head bruised by 
Him; therefore he adds the desire of 
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all believers, ‘‘1 have waited for Thy 
salvation,” which abrupt exclama- 
tion is thus clearly accounted for. 


Dan. The city at the northern bound of 


Israel, as Beersheba was the southern, 
sothat ‘from D. even to Beersheba”’ 
(Jud. xx. 1, ete., and latterly, 1 Chron. 
xxi. 2, ‘from Beersheba even to D.’’) 
expresses the whole country. Origin- 
ally Leshem or Laish, see above. 
‘Far from Zidon, in the valley that 
lieth by Beth Rehob,”’ but belonging 
to Zidon, as their living ‘‘ after the 
manner of the Zidonians’’ implies; 
they were too far off for Zidon to 
help them when attacked by the 
Danites (Jud. xviii. 7, 28). Alread 
in Abraham’s time the spot was called 
by him D.,the scene of God’s ‘‘judg- 
ment’? on Chedorlaomer and the in- 
vaders (Gen. xiv. 14; comp. Isa. xli. 
1-3). But its ordinary name was 
even then Lasha or Laish, the noith- 
eastern bound of Canaan, as Sodom 
was the southwestern bound (Gen. 
x.19). This too would be an additional 
reason for the Danites naming their 
city close by Abraham’s camping 
ground, D. The repetition thrice of 
“the city’? (Jud. xviii. 28, 29) marks 
that there was already another appli- 
cation of the name “ Dan,” viz. to 
Abraham’s camping ground (comp. 
Deut. xxxiv. 1). 


Le Clere suggests that the fountain was 


called Dan, “judge,” as Ain-mishpat 
means “‘the fount of justice.” The 
city was smitten by Benhadad (1 
Kings xv. 20, the last place of men- 
tioning it). Now Tel-el-Kady (the 
Arabic equivalent to Dan), ‘‘the 
judge’s mound,” whose long level top 
is strewed with ruins, probably those 
of D. From its foot gushes out one of 
the largest fountains in the world, the 
main source of the Jordan, called ed 
Led-dan, a corruption of D., andthe 
stream from it Nahr ed Dahn; all 
these names confirming Le Clere’s 
view. The land is truly “a large 
land, where there is no want of any- 
thing that is on the earth” (Jud. 
xviii. 10). 


In 1 Kings vii. 18, 14, Hiram the worker 


in brass is said to be of Naphtali; 
but in 2 Chron. ii. 13, 14, he is called 
“son of a woman of D.” As the 
“outgoings”’ of Naphtali were at 
Jordan, the city D. probably was in 
the tribe of Naphtali. So she dwelt 
in Naphtali, but was by birth of the 
Danite colony there. An undesigned 
mark of truth. The seeming dis- 
crepancy, thus cleared, powerfully 
disproves the possibility of collusion, 
and shows the witness of Kings and of 
Chronicles to be mutually independ- 
ent and true. 


A place in §. Arabia whence the 


Pheenicians obtained wrought iron, 
cassia, and calarbus (Ezek. xxvii. 19). 
“1. also.” As none of the other places 
begin with “also’’ (Heb. ve), Fair- 
bairn translates Vedan the modern 
Aden, near the straits of Babelman- 
deb. Ptolemy mentions a Dara. But 
probably, as Judah is mentioned in 
ver. 17, so Dan in ver. 19 represents 
northern Israel. Sailors from ports 
of Dan, with descendants of Javan, 
traded in the fairs of Tyre, “‘ going 
to and fro.”’ 


Dan-Jaan. 2 Sam. xxiv. 6, Visited 


by Joab in taking the census for 
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David ; lying on the route between 
Gilead and Zidon. LXX.and Vulg. 
read ‘‘ Danin the wood” iigacineri, 
answering to the country about Tel-el- 
Kady. Baal-jaan,a Phenician god’s 
name, is found upon coins. The Dan 
forming the northern bound of Israel 
at the sources of the Jordan is pro- 
bably meant. 

Dance: machol, lit. moving or leaping 
in a circle. Gesenius however trans- 
lates machalath “a stringed instru- 
ment,” and machol ‘ dancing” 
Mendelssohn makes machol “a hol- 
low musical instrument” (Ps. cl. 4 
marg.) Expressing joy, as contrasted 
with mourning (Kccles. iii. 4, Ps. 
xxx. 11). The woman nearest of kin 
to the champion in some national tri- 
umph or thanksgiving, and who had 
a kind of public character with her 
own sex, led a choir of wonien; as 
Miriam ( Exod. xv. 1, 20) (whilst Moses 
led the men), Jephthah’s daughter 
(Jud. xi. 34), Deborah (Jud. v.) 
{whilst Barak led the men). Some 
song or refrain in antipbonal answer, 
forming the burden of the song, ac- 
companied the dance (Exod. xxxii. 
18, 19; 1 Sam. xviii. 7, xxi. 11). The 
women are represented as “‘ coming 
out’’ to do this and meet the hero. 
Miriam went out before “ Jehovah, 
the Man of war” (Exod. xv. 3, 20, 
21), and answered the entire chorus. 
But the women glorifying Saul and 
David, having no leader, “ answered 
one another.’ The peculiar feature 
of David’s conduct be- 
fore the returning ark 
Sam. vi. 5-22) is 
that he was choir lead- 
er, the women with 
their timbrels (ver. 5, 
19, 20, 22) taking a 
prominent part. Michal 
oughtto haveled them; 
but jealousy of David’s other wives, 
married whilst she was with Phaltiel, 
and attachment to the latter (2 Sam. 
iii. 15, 16), and thefeeling that David’s 
zeal rebuked her apathy, led her to 
“come out to meet’ him with sneers 
not songs. The dance necessitated 
his taking off his royal upper robes to 
““dance with all his might.’’ This 
she called ‘‘ uncovering himself in the 
eyes of the handmaids.” His leading 
thought was to do honour to God 
who had delivered him from all his 
enemies (1 Chron. xiii. 8, xvi.; 2 
Sam. vi. 21-28). 
Enthusiasm was kindled by these re- 
ligious dances, which enlisted at once 
the tongue and the other members of 
the. body in acts of worship ; which ex- 
plains Ps. xxxv. 10. David says, “All 
my bones shall say, Lord, who is like 
unto Thee ?” the very language that 
the Israelites, whilst the women 
danced to the Lord, uttered as their 
song after the Red Sea deliverance 
(Exod. xv. 11). The dance however 
was generally left to women (Jud. 
xxi. 19-23). It is mentioned as a 
censure on their looseness that ‘‘ the 
people rose up to play’’ at Aaron’s 
calf festival (Exod. xxxii. 6,1 Cor. 
x. 7), also that the Amalekites were 
“dancing”? (1 Sam. xxx. 16). The 
woman leader usually in the Hast 
leads off the dance, and the other 
women exactly follow her graceful 
movements. In 8. of Sol. vi. 13 al- 


TIMBREL. 


lusion possibly is made in the ‘‘two 
armies’’ to two rows of female dan- 
cers vis-a-vis in performing ; but the 
spiritual sense refers to the two parts 
of the one church army, the militant 
and the triumphant. 


Dancing accompanied festivity of a 


secular kind (Jer. xxxi. 4, 18; Lam. vy. 
15; Luke xv. 25), especially that of 
women and children (Job xxi. 11, 
Matt. xi. 17). Dancing by men and 
women together was unknown; as 
indeed the oriental seclusion of wo- 
men from men would alone have 
sufficed to make it seem indecorous. 
Maimonides says that in the joyous 
feast of tabernacles the women danced 
separately in an apartment above, the 
men below. Herod’s extravagant pro- 
mise to Herodias’ daughter shows 
that it was an accomplishment rare 
in those regions (Mark vi. 22, 28). 


Daniel, i.2. God is my judge; or as 


others, the judge of God, as his 
Chaldee name Belteshazzar means 
the prince of Bel. Probably of the 
blood royal; comp. i.3 with 1 Chron. 
hi. 1, whence it appears he bore the 
same name as David's son by Abigail 
(who is called Chileab in 2 Sam. iii. 
38=like his father). Carried to Ba- 
bylon in Nebuchadnezzar’s first de- 
portation of captives, in the fourth 
(Jer. xxv. 1, xlvi. 2) or third (Dan. i. 
l counting only complete years) year 
of Jehoiakim, the first of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (acting under Nabopolassar 
in the last year of the latter’s reign, 
but reigning alone not until the year 
after; as Dan. ii. 1 proves, for after 
D.’s three years’ training the year 
is nevertheless called the “‘ second”’ 
of Nebuchadnezzar, t.e. of his sole 
reign). 


D. was put in training with three 


others of the royal seed, still “‘ child- 
ren” (i. 4), according to eastern 
etiquette, to become courtiers; and 
to mark his new position he received 
a Babylonian name, Belteshazzar 
(comp. 2 Kings xxiii. 34, xxiv. 17; 
Ezra v.14; Hsth. ii. 7). He gavea 
noble proof of faithfulness combined 
with wisdom at this early age, by 
abstaining from the food of the king’s 
table, as being defiled with the idol- 
atry usual at heathen feasts (Van. i. 
8-16), living for ten days’ trial on 
pulse and water, and at the end look- 
ing fairer and fatter than those fed on 
the king’s dainties. They who would 
excel in piety and wisdom must early 
subject the tlesh to the spirit. D. ex- 
perienced the truth of Deut. viii. 3. 


Ezekiel in the early part of his minis- 


try refers to him as a model of 
‘righteousness’? and ‘‘ wisdom” 
(xiv. 14, 20, xxviii. 3), for not yet 
had D. become a writer. Noah be- 
fore and at the flood, Job in the post- 
diluvian patriarchal age, and D. to- 
ward the close of the legal theocracy 
are made types of “ righteousness.” 
So Ezekiel’s reference, in what it 
alleges and in what it omits, exactly 
tallies with what we should expect, 
presuming that Ezekiel and D. lived 
and wrote when and where they are 
represented. D.’s high position 
whilst still a mere youth (Dan. i. 
8-5, 11-16; ii. 1), at the court of the 
Jews' conqueror and king,gave thema 
vivid interest in their illustrious coun- 
tryman’s fame for righteousness and 


wisdom ; for in his person they felt 
themselves raised from their present 
degradation. Asatthe beginning cf 
the covenant people’s history their 
kinsman Joseph, so towards its close 
D., by the interpretation of dreams 
(ii., iv.), was promoted to high place 
in the court of their heathen masters. 
Thus they both represented Israel’s 
destined calling to be a royal priest- 
hood among the nations, and ulti- 
mately to be the bearers of Messiah’s 
light to the whole Gentile world 
(Rom. xi. 12,15). D. was made by 
, Nebuchadnezzar 
governor of Baby- 
lonia and presi- 
dent of the Baby- 
lonian “wise 
men,” not to be 
confounded with 
the later Persian 
magi. Under Bel- 
shazzar D. was in 
a lower office, and 
was occasionally away from Baby- 
lon (Dan. v. 7, 8, 12) at Susa (viii. 
2, 27). His interpretation of the 
mystic handwriting on the wall 
caused his promotion again, a pro- 
motion which continued under Darius 
and Cyrus. Under Darius he was 
first of the three presidents of the 
empire. Hnvy often follows high 
office which men so covet; so bya 
law cunningly extorted by his ene- 
mies from ni weak Darius, that 
none should offer petition to man or 
god except to the king for 30 days, 
as though it were a test of loyalty, 
on pain of being cast into a lions’ 
den, D. was cast in and was de- 
livered by God, who thus rewarded 
his pious faithfulness (vi.). It is an 
accordance with Medo-Persic ideas 
which flows from the truth of Scrip- 
ture, that the mode of capital punish- 
ment under the Babylonian rule is 
represented as burning (iii.), but 
under the Medo-Persians exposure tc 
wild beasts, for they would have re- 
garded fire as polluted by contact 
with a corpse, whilst they approved 
the devouring of bodies by animals. 


BABYLONIAN PRIESTS. 


Berosus calls the last Babylonian king 


Nabonidus, and says that he sur- 
rendered to Cyrus in Borsippa, and 
was assigned an honourable abode in 
Carmaria. Rawlinson has shown 
that the Babylonian inscriptions at 
Ur (Umgueir) explain the seeming 
discrepancy. BrELSHAZzAR [see] or 
Bel-shar-ezer (on the mother’s side 
descended from Nebuchadnezzar, v. 
11) was joint king with his father; 
having shut himself up in Babylon 
he fell there whilst his father at 
Borsippa survived. Berosus as being 
a Chaldean suppressed all concern- 
ing Belshazzar, since it was to the 
national dishonour. Had D.’s book 
been a late one, he would have copied 
Berosus; if it had been at variance 
with that prevalent in Babylonia, the 
Jews there would have rejected it. 
His mention of Darius the Mede’s 
reign, which profane history ignores 
probably because it was eclipsed by 

yrus’ glory), shows that he wrote 
as a contemporary historian of events 
which he knew, and did not borrow 
from others. He must have been 
about 84 years old when he saw the 
visions (x.—xii.) concerning his peo- 
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ple, extending down to the resurrec- 
tion and the last days. Though ad- 
vanced years forbad his return to the 
Holy Land, yet his people’s interests 
were always nearest his heart (ix., x. 
12). His last recorded vision was in 
the third year of Cyrus (534 B.c.), on 
the banks of the Tigris (Hiddekel) : 


x. 1-4. 
In iii. 2, Heb. for “ princes,’’ Nebu- 
chadnezzar summons his satraps 
(achashdarpni, Persian khshtrapa). 
Some allege that D. erroneously at- 
tributes to the Babylonians the sa- 
trapial form of government. But 
Gedaliah was virtually a satrap under 
Nebuchadnezzar in Judza, 1.e. a go- 
vernor over a province, instead of its 
being left under the native kings (2 


Kings xxv. 23). Berosus speaks of 
Nabopolassar’s ‘‘satrap of Egypt, 
Ceelosyria, and Phenicia.”’ D. writ- 


ing for Jews under Persia at thetime 
uses naturally the familiar Persian 
term ‘‘ satrap’ instead of the corre- 
sponding Babylonian term. [On D.’s 
representation of the relation of the 
Medes tothe Persians and Darius the 
Mede (possibly = Astyages, or his son, 
the former of whom Cyrus deposed 
and treated kindly) to Cyrus, see 
Cyrus. | 

The objection to D. on the ground that 
Susa, or at least its palace, was not 
built when D. saw the vision there, 
rests on Pliny alone, who alleges it 
to have been built by Darius Hys- 
taspis. But the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions prove it was one of the most 
ancient Mesopotamian cities, and its 
palace (the Memnonium is the name 
the Greeks give it) famous centuries 
before D. Darius Hystaspes was 
only the first to build at Susa a palace 
in Persian fashion. 

D., like Moses, was trained in all the 
learning of the world; his political 
experience moreover, as a minister 
of state under successive dynasties 
of the great world powers, gave the 
natural qualifications to which God 
added supernatural spiritual insight, 
enabling him to characterize to the 
life the several world monarchies 
which bore or were to bear sway 
until Messiah’s kingdom shall come 
with power. Personal purity and 
self restraint amidst the world’s cor- 
rupting luxuries (Dan. i. 8-16; 
comp. Moses, Heb. xi. 25; Joseph, 
Gen. xxxix.9); faithfulness to God 
at all costs, and fearless witnessing 
for God before great men (Dan. y. 
17-23), unbribed by lucre and un- 
awed by threats (vi. 10, 11); the 
holiest and most single-minded pa- 
triotism which with burning prayers 
interceded for his chastened country- 
men (ix.); intimate communion with 
God, so that, like the beloved disciple 
and apocalyptic seer of the N. T., 
John, D.also is called “a man greatly 
beloved,” and thistwice, by the angel 
of the Lord (ix. 23, x. 11), and re- 
ceived the exactest disclosure of the 
date of Messiah’s advent, the 70 
weeks of years, and the successive 
events down to the Lord’s final advent 
for the deliverance of His people: 
these are all prominent character- 
istics of this man of God. 

It is not stated in chap. iii. why D. was 
not among the rulers summoned to 
worship Nebuchadnezzar’s golden 
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image. Perhaps he was on state 
business in some distant part of the 
empire where the summons had not 
time to reach him. The Jews’ ene- 
mies found it more politic to attack 
first the three nearer at hand before 
proceeding to attack D. the most in- 
fluential. The king too, regarding 
him as Divine (ii. 46), forbore to 
summon him to worship the image, 
the self deifying formation and set- 
ting up of which D.’s own interpret- 
ation probably had suggested un- 
intentionally to Nebuchadnezzar (ii. 
37-39). 


As chaps. ii. and vii. go together, so iii. 


and vi., iv. and v.; the pair ili. and 
vi. shows God’s nearness to save His 
saints, if faithful, just when they are 
on the point of being crushed by the 
world power. The pair iv. and v. 
shows God’s power to humble the 
world power in the height of its im- 
pious arrogance; first Nebuchadnez- 
zar, whose coming hypochondriacal 
exile among the beasts D. foretells 
with fidelity and tenderness; then 
Belshazzar, whose blasphemy he more 
sternly reproves. As Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abednego refuse positive 
homage to the world power’s image, 
so D. refuses it even negative homage 
by omitting even for a few days wor- 
ship to Jehovah. Jehovah’s power 
manifested for the saints against the 
world first in individual histories (iii., 
vi.) is exhibited next in worldwide 
prophetical pictures (ii.and vii.). God 
manifested His irresistible power in 
D. and his friends, as representing the 
theocracy then depressed, before the 
heathen king who deemed himself 
Divine. Thus God secured tHe hea- 
then’s respect for His covenant peo- 
ple which found its culmination in 
Cyrus’ decree for their restoration 
and the rebuilding of the temple of 
Jehovah, whom he confessed to be 
preeminently ‘‘ THE God of heaven” 
(Ezra i. 1-4). 


Ezra viii. 2 and Neh. x. 6 mention an- 


other Daniel, [thamar’s descendant. 


Book or DanieL. Authenticity. That 


D. composed it is testified by vii. 1, 
28; vill. 2; ix. 2; x.1,2; mii. 4, 5. 
In the first six chaps., which are his- 
torical, he does not mention himself 
in the first person, for in these the 
events, not the person, are prominent 
(comp. Isa. vii. 8,xx.2). In the last 
six, which are prophetical, wherein 
his Divine commission needed to be 
shown, he comes forward personally 
as the writer. Beinga “ seer,” hav- 
ing the gift and spirit, not the theo- 
cratical office and work, of a prophet, 
his book stands in the third rank in 
the Hebrew canon, viz. in the Hagio- 
grapha (Chethubim) between Esther 
and Ezra, the three relating to the 
captivity. Its position there, not 
among the prophets as one would 
expect, shows it was not an interpola- 
tion of later times, but deliberately 
placed where it is by Ezra and the 
establishers of the Jewish canon. D. 
was “the politician, chronologer,and 
historian. among the _ prophets” 
(Bengel). Similarly, the psalms, 
though largely prophetical, are ranked 
with the Hagiographa not the pro- 
phets. He does not, as they writing 
amidst the covenant people do, make 
God’s people the foieground; but 


Josephus (Ant. vii. 11, 


writing in a heathen court he makes 
the world kingdoms the foreground, 
behind which he places the kingdom 
of God, destined ultimately to be all 
inall. His book written amidst hea- 
then isolation is the O. T. Apocalypse, 
as the Revelation of Jobn written in 
the lonely Patmos is the N. T. Apo- 
calypse; the two respectively stand 
apart, his from the prophets, John’s 
from the epistles. 


Porphyry in the third century A.D. as- 


sailed the book of D. as a forgery in 
the time of the Maccabees, 170-164 
B.c. But the forgery of a prophecy, 
if D. were spurious, would never have 
been received by the Jews from an age 
when confessedly there were no/pro- 
phets. Antiochus Epiphanes’ history 
and attack on the holy people are so 
accurately detailed (Dan.xi.) that Por- 
phyry thought they must have been 
written after the event. But Zecha- 
riah, Ezra, and Nehemiah allude to it ; 
Jesus in His peculiar designation ‘‘the 
Son of man”’ (Matt. xxiv. 30, comp. 
Dan.vii. 13) refers to it, and especially 
inthe crisis of His trial when adjured 
by the living God (Matt. xxvi. 64), 
and stamps him authoritatively as 
“the prophet D.,’’ and ratifies his 
particular prophecies (Matt. xxiv. 15, 
21; comp. Dan. xii. 1, ete.). Lukei. 
19-26 mentions Gabrie], whose name 
occurs elsewhere in Scripture only in 
Dan. viii. 16, ix. 21. The prophecies 
tally with those in Revelation. The 
judgment of the world given to the 
saints, and the destruction of the blas- 
phemous king at the Lord’s coming, 
(Dan.vii. 8, 25 ; xi. 36) foretold by D., 
are further unfolded by Paul (1 Cor. 
vi. 2, 2 Thess. ii. 8-12). The deliver- 
ances from fire and lions (Dan. ii. and 
vi.) are referred to in Heb. xi. 38, 34. 
Thus the N.T. attests (Dan. ii., iii.,vi., 
vii., xi.) expressly on the three points 
to which rationalists object, viz. the 
predictions, the puivacias narrated, 
and the manifestations of angels. 
The former part also is referred to 
by Christ, viz. as to ‘‘the stone”’ 
smiting the image (ii. 34, 35, 44, 45), 
in Matt. xxi. 44. The miracles, like 
those of Moses in Egypt, were de- 
signed to show to the seemingly 
victorious world power the really 
superior might of the seemingly pro- 
strate kingdom of God, and so to en- 
courage the captive Jews to patient 
trustfulness in God. What com- 
pletely disproves Porphyry’s theory 
is, 1 Macc. (® 24; ix. 27, 40) refers to 
D. as an aceredited book, and even 
to LXX. version of it; comp. Dan. 
xi. 26 (LXX. xii. 1). D.’s place 
in the LXX. shows it was received 
by the Jews before the Maccabean — 
times. What a strange testimony 
then does Porphyry unwillingly bear 
to the Divine inspiration of the book! 
the events so minutely fulfilling the 
prophecies about Antiochus that it 
might be supposed to be a history of 
the past instead of, as it is proved to 
be, a prediction of events then 


future. 
8) records that 
Alexander the Great had designed to 
unish the Jews for their fidelity to 
arius; but Jaddua (832 B.c.) the 
highpriest, at the head of a proces- 
sion, met him and averted his wrath 
by showing him D.’s prophecy that 
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a Grecian monarch should overthrow 
Persia (viii. 5-8). Josephus’ state- 
ment, if true, accounts for the fact 
that Alexander favoured the Jews; 
it certainly proves that the Jews of 
Josephus’ time believed in the exist- 
ence of D.’s book in Alexander's 
time long before the Maccabees. 
With Jaddua, highpriest 341-322 B.c., 
the O. T. history ends (Neh. xii. 11). 
As this was long after Nehemiah, who 
died about 400 3.c., the register of 
priests and Levites must have been 
inserted in Nehemiah with Divine 
sanction subsequently. The language 
of D. from the 4th ver. of chap. ii. to 
the end of chap. vii. is Chaldee, the 
world empire’s language, the subject 
here being about the world at large. 
The rest is Heb. generally, as the sub- 
ject concerns the Jews and their ulti- 
mately restored theocratic kingdom. 
D.’s circumstances exactly tally to 
this, he being Hebrew by birth and 
still keeping up intercourse with 
Hebrews, and at the same time 
Chaldee by residence and associa- 
tions. The union of the two languages 
* jn one book would be as wnnaturai 
to one in a later age, and therefore 
not similarly circumstanced, as it is 
natural to D. D.’s Heb. is closely 
like that of Ezekiel and Habakkuk, 
that is, just those prophets living 
nearest the assumed age of D. The 
Aramaic, like Hzra’s, is of an earlier 
form than in any other Chaldaic 
document. 

Two predictions establish D.’s prophe- 
tical character, and that the events 
foretold extend to subsequent ages. 
(1) That the four world monarchies 
should rise (ii., vii.), Babylon, Medo- 
Persia, Greece, and Rome, and that 
Rome ina tenfold divided form should 
be the last, and should be overthrown 
by Messiah’s kingdom alone; Charle- 
magne, Charles V., and Napoleon 
have vainly tried to raise a fifth. (2) 
The time of Messiah’s advent dating 
from the foretold decree to restore 
the temple, His being cut olf, and 
the city’s destruction, are foretold 
definitely. ‘‘He who denies D.’s 
prophecies undermines Christianity, 
which is founded on D.’s prophecies 
ponperning Christ”? (Sir Isaac New- 
ton). 


The vision mode of revelation, which 


is the exception in other prophets, is 
the rule in D. and in Zech. i.—vi. 
A new stage in the theocracy begins 
with the captivity. Hence arose the 
need for miracles to mark the new 
era. National miracles in Egypt, 
the wilderness, and Canaan marked 
the beginning of the theocracy or 
outwardly manifested kingdom of 
God. Personal miracles mark the 
beginning of the cburch, the spiritual 
kingdom of God, coming not with 
outward observation in ‘‘the times 
of the Gentiles,” which began from 
the captivity. Originally Abraham 
was raised out of the ‘‘sea”’ (Dan. vii. 
2) of nations as an island holy to God, 
and his seed chosen as God’s medi- 
ator of His revelation of love to man- 
kind, Under David and Solomon the 
theocracy attained its O. T. climax, 
being not only independent but 
ruling the surrounding heathen; so 
this period was made type of the 
Messianic (as it sititpasely shall be 
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manifested). But when God’s people 
rested on the world powers the in- 
strument of their sin was made the 
instrument of their punishment. So 
the ten tribes’ kingdom, Israel, fell 
by Assyria (722 B.c.), on whom it 
had leaned, and Judah similarly by 
Babylon (Ezek. xxiii.) The theo- 
cracy, in the strict sense of the mant- 
fested kingdom of God on earth, has 
ceased since the Babylonian exile, 
and shall only be resumed with a 
glory vastly exceeding the former at 
the millennium (Rev. xi. 15, xx.). 


D.’s position in the Babylonian court 


answers to the altered relations of 
the theocracy and the world power ; 
see above. He represents the cove- 
nant nation in exile, and in subjection 
to the world power ewvternally. But 
his heavenly insight into dreams 
which baffle the Chaldzans’ lore re- 
presents the covenant people’s ner 
superiority to their heathen lords. 
His high dignities in the world typify 
the ultimate giving of the earth 
kingdom ‘‘to the people of the saints 
of the Most High” (Dan.vii.27). Thus 
Ins personal history is the basis of 
his prophecy. 


Chaps. il.—vu. represent the world 


powers developed historically ; viii.— 
xii. their development wm velation to 
Israel. The period of D.’s_ pro- 
phlecies is that trom the downfall of 
the theocracy to its final restoration ; 
it is the period of the world’s out- 
ward supremacy, ‘‘the times of the 
Geutiles’’ (Luke xxi. 24; Dan. ix. 27, 
xii. 7), not set aside by Christ’s first 
coming (John xviii. 36, Matt. iv. 
8-10); for Satan yet 1s “‘ prince of 
this world,’ and Israel has been de- 
pressed and Judah’s kingdom pro- 
strate ever since the Babylonian cap- 
tivity. But His second advent shall 
usher in the restored Israelite theo- 
eracy and His worldwide manifested 
kingdom. 


Tn chap. ii. the world kingdoms are 


seen by the heathen king in thei 
outward unity and glory, yet without 
life, a metal colossus; in chap. vil. 
they appear to the prophet of God in 
their real character as instinct with 
life, but mere beast life, terrible 
animal power, but vo true manhood; 
for true manhood can only be realized 
by conscious union with God, in 
whose image man was made. The 
Son of God as ‘‘ the Son of man”? is 
the true ideal Standard and Head of 
humanity. [See Beasr.}| In Rev. 
iv., v., the four cherubim are ‘‘living 
creatures,’ not “beasts” as A. V. 
The ‘‘ beast” (therion) appears in 
Rev. xili., xiv., xvii., xix., as in Dan. 
vii., viii. When Nebuchadnezzar 
glorified and deified self, becoming 
severed from God, he became beast- 
like and consorted with the beasts, 
that Jook downward to the earth, 
having lost his true humanity; but 
when ‘he lifted up his eyes to 
heaven his understanding returned, 
and he blessed the Most High, whose 
dominion isan everlasting dominion’’ 
(iv. 28-34). Nebuchadnezzar’s de- 
gradation, repentance, and restora- 
tion contrast strikingly with Bel- 
shazzar’s sacrilegious luxury and con- 
sequent doom; and D. develops de- 
finitely the prophetical germs already 
existing as to Messiah (vii., ix.), the 
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resurrection (xii. 2,3), andthe minis- 
try of angels (viii. 16, x., xii. 1). 


The ‘‘ seventy weeks”’ (ix. 24) probably 


date from 457 B.c., when Ezra (vii.) 
in the 7th year of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus returned to Jerusalem em- 
powered to restore the temple and 
the national polity, 13 years before 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem by Nehe- 
miah, who carried out the commission 
of Ezra, which virtually included the 
rebuilding of the city. 


457 B.c. (the a.p. dating four years after 
Christ's actual birth.) 
30 a.p. the crucifixion, 
34 years, afterwards, of gospel preach- 
ing to the Jews only. 
4903 


So Jeremiah's foretold 70 years of 
the captivity begin 606 B.c., 18 years 
before the actual destruction of Jeru- 
salem, when Judah’s independent 
theocracy ceased, Jehoiakim being 
put in tfetters by Nebuchadnezzar. 
The seventy weeks of years are 
divided into 7, 62,and1. The 70th 
one week, the period of N. T. re- 
velation in Messiah, consummates 
the preceding ones, as the sabbath 
succeeds and crowns the work days. 
The Messiame time (seven years) is 
the sabbath of Israel’s history, in 
which it had the offer of all God's 
mercies, but was cut ofl temporarily 
for rejecting them. The seven weeks 
or sevens in the beginnmg, t.e. 49 
years, answer to the period closing 
O. T. revelatiou, viz. that of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Malachi. The 62 are 
the intermediate period of 434 years 
between the seven and tbe one, and 
in them was vo revelation ; in all 490 
years. The closing one week (ov seven 
years) includes the 34 years of Jesus’ 
own preaching to the Jews, and 35 of 
the apostles’ preaching to the Jews 
only; then the persecution as to 
Stephen drove the evangelists from 
Jerusalem to Samaria. The univer- 
sal expectation of a Saviour existed 
even in the Gentile world at the very 
time He came; doubtless due to D.’s 
prophecy carried far and wide by the 
Jews(Tacitus, Hist., v. 13; Suetonius, 
Vespasian iv.). Jerusalem was not 
actually destroyed till a.p. 70, but 
virtually and theocratically was 
“dead” a.p. 83, 34 years after 
Christ’s death, having failed to use 
that respite of grace (Luke xiii. 7-9). 
Gen. in. 17, in the day that Adam 
sinned he dred, though his actual 
death was long subsequent. Hos. 
xill. 1,2: Jerusalem’s destruction by 
Titus only consummated the removal 
of the kingdom of God from ]srael to 
the Gentiles, which took place at the 
scattering of the disciples from Jeru- 
salem (Matt. xxi. 43), to be restured 
at Christ’s second advent, when Jsrael 
shall head the nations (xxiu. -9; Acts 
i. 6,7; Rom. xi. 25-31, xv.). 


Dannah. A city in the mountains of 


Judah, S.W. of Hebron (Josh. xv. 49). 
Identitied by Conder (Pal. Expl.) 
with Domeh, two miles N. of Dhohe- 
riyeb (Debir). 


Dara, Darda. 1 Chron. ii.6,1 Kings 


iv. 31. One of the four noted for 
wisdom, but excelled by Solomon (1 
Kings iv. 31), sons of ZAerach, of 
Pharez’ distinguished family of 
Judah. [See Cancor.| ‘‘ Sons of 


Darius. 
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Mahol”’ probably mean ‘‘ sons of the 
choir,” i.e. the famous musicians of 
whom Ethan and Heman are named 
in the titles Ps. lxxxviii., lxxxix. As 
“son” is often used for descendant, 
even if Mahol be a proper name their 
being called ‘‘sons of Mahol”’ in 1 
Kings iv., but ‘sons of Zerah” in 1 
Chron. ii. 6, is no objection to their 
identity. 

Daric. A gold coin current in Pales- 
tine after the return from Babylon. 
The Per- 
sian kings 
issued it; 
the obverse 
having the 
king with 
bow and 
javelin or 
dagger, the reverse a square; 128 
grainstroy. Ezraii. 69, viii. 27; Neh. 
vil. 70-72; 1 Chron. xxix. 7, “ drams”’ 
A.V. Derived from Darius the Mede, 
or else dara a king, the regal coin 
(comp. our ‘“‘ecrown”’). The Gr. 
drachm, our dram, is akin, 

A common name of several 
Medo-Persian kings, from a Persian 
root darvesh, ‘‘ restraint ;’ Sanskrit 
dhari, “firmly holding.”’ 1. D. the 
Mede. [Sec Daniet, Basyton, 
BeELSHAzzaR, and Cyrus.| Dan. v. 
OLE avin 42, Wixes Lyd xi dee ThiseD: 
“seceived the kingdom” (v. 31) of 
Babylon as viceroy from Cyrus, ac- 
cording to G. Rawlinson, which may 
be favoured by ix. 1: ‘‘D., the son 
of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the 
Medes, which was made king over 
the realm of the Chaldzans.”” He in 
this view gave up the kingdom to his 
superior Cyrus, after holding it from 
538 to 536 B.c. Abydeous makes 
Nebuchadnezzar prophesy that a 
Persian and a Mede, “ the pride of 
the Assyrians,’’ should take Babylon, 
4.e. @ prince who had ruled over the 
Medes and Assyrians. Cyrus, having 
taken such a prince 20 years before 
Babylon’s capture, advanced him to 
be deputy king of Babylon. Hence 
he retained the roya! title and is 
called “king”? by Daniel. Thus 
Astyages (the last king of the Medes, 
and having no issue according to 
Herodotus, i. 73, 109, 127) will be 
this D., and Ahasuerus (Achash- 
verosh) = Cyaxares (Huwakshatra), 
father of Astyages. Alschylus (Perse, 
766, 767) represents Cyaxares as the 
first founder of the empire and a 
Mede, and Sir H. Rawlinson proves 
the same in opposition to Herodotus. 
4éschylus describes Cyaxares’ son as 
having “a mind guided by wisdom” ; 
this is applicable both to D. in 
Dan. vi. 1-3, and to Astyages in He- 
rodotus. The chronology however 
requires one junior to Astyages to 
correspond to D. the Mede and 
Cyrus’s viceroy, whether a son or 
one next in succession after Astyages, 
probably Cyaxares. Harpocration 
makes him to have introduced 
the coin named from him the 


PERSIAN DARIC, 


daric. Xenophon’s account of Cy- 
axares agrees remarkably _ with 
Daniel’s account of D. Xeno- 


bape says Cyrus conquered Babylon 
y Cyaxares’ permission, and ap- 
pointed for him a royal palace and 
rule and home there (see Dan. vi. 


1, 28; ix. 1; v.31). Daniel’s state- 
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ment that D. was 62 years old accords 
with Xenophon. that when Cyaxares 
gave Cyrus his daughter he gave him 
along with her the Median kingdom, 
himself having no male heir, and 
being so old as not to be likely to 
haveason. D.’s weakness in yield- 
ing to his nobles (Dan. vi.) accords 
with Xenophon’s picture of Cyaxares’ 
sensuality. The shortness of his 
reign and the eclipsing brilliancy of 
Cyrus’ capture of Babylon caused 
Herodotus and Berosus to pass D. 
unnoticed. Cyaxares is the Median 
uwakshatra, * autocrat,’ answering 
to D. the Persian, Davjawusch “ the 
ruler ;” kschaja, “kingdom,” is the 
root in the Persian Ahasuerus, 
Kschajarscha, and the Median Asty- 
ages. 


2. D., son of Hystaspes, fifth from 


Achzmenes, who founded the Per- 
sian dynasty. The Magian Pseudo- 
Smerdis [ARTAXERXES, see; Hzra iv. 
7] usurped the throne, pretending to 
be Cyrus’ younger son. As he re- 
stored the Magian faith, effecting a 
religious as well as political revolution, 
he readily gave ear to the enemies of 
the Jews whose restorer Cyrus had 
been (Ezra iv. 7-24). D. Hystaspes 
with six Persian chiefs overthrew the 
impostor and became king 521 B.c. 
As soon as D. was on the throne the 
Jews treated Smerdis’ edict as null 
and void. This bold step is accounted 
for by D.’s owninscription at Behistun 
stating that in his zeal for Zoroas- 
trianism he reversed Smerdis’ policy, 
“rebuilding the temples which the 
Magian had destroyed and restoring 
the religious chants and worship 
which he kad abolished.” The Jews 
so counted on his sympathy as not 
to wait for his express edict. Their 
enemies, hoping that Smerdis had 
destroyed Cyrus’ decree, informed 
the king of the Jews’ proceeding and 
roposed that the archives at Baby- 
on should be searched to see whe- 
ther Cyrus had ever really given 
such a decree. It was found at Ec- 
batana. In his second year Haggai 
(i. 1, ii. 1, 10) and Zechariah (iii., iv., 
vii. 1-3) the prophets encouraged 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua to resume 
the building of the temple that had 
been discontinued (Ezrav.). Tatnai 
and Shethar Boznai’s effort to hinder 
it only occasioned the ratification of 
Cyrus’ original decree by D. 
in bis decree in Ezra (vi.) writes as 
might have been expected from the 
Zoroastrian D. of secular history ; 
he calls the Jews’ temple ‘‘ the house 
of God,” Jehovah “ the God of hea- 
ven,”’ and solicits their prayers “for 
the life of the king and of his sons.” 
Herodotus (vii. 2) confirms the fact 
that he had sons when he ascended 
the throne. His curse (ver. 12) on 
those who injure the temple answers 
to that on those who should injure 
the inscriptions at Behistun, and his 
threat of impaling such (ver. 11) an- 
swers to the Behistun and Herodo- 
tus (iii. 159) record of the ordinary 
punishment he inflicted. The “ tri- 
bute ’’ (ver. 8) too he was the first to 
impose on the provinces (Herodotus, 
iii. 89). Im four years it was com- 
pleted, i.e. in the sixth year of D., 
(Ezra vi. 15) 516 8.c. In this same 
year he snnnvressed with severity a 


Darkness. 


DARKNESS 


Babylonian revolt. He reduced un- 
der his supremacy Thrace, Macedon, 
and the islands in the Agean Sea, 
518-505 B.c. Invading Greece he 
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TOMB OF DARIUS BYSTASPES. 


was defeated at Marathon 590. Be- 
fore he could renew the campaign, 
with preparations completed he died 
485 B.c. 


3. D. the Persian (Neh. xii. 11, 22). 


As ‘‘ Jaddua”’ was highpriest at the 
invasion of Alexander the Great, D. 
III., Codomanus, his enemy (336-330 
B.C.), last king of Persia, is meant. 
D. II., or Nothus, king from 424 to 
405 B.c., would be meant if Nehe- 
miah were the writer; but it is more 
likely he was not, and that the con- 
tinuation of the register down to 
Alexander’s contemporary, Jaddua, 
is inserted by a later roe ( 

The ninth Egyptian 
plague (Exod. x. 21, etc.). Espe- 
cially calculated to affect the Egyp- 
tians who worshipped Ra, the sun 
god. Its suddenand intense comin 
when Moses stretched out his han 
marked it as supernatural. Its basis 
was natural, viz. the chamsin or 
sandstorm (see LXX.), from the 
S.W. desert. It produces a darkness 
denser than the densest fog, so that 
no man rises from his place; men and 
beasts hide till it is over, for it pene- 
trates even through well closed win- 
dows. This explains the peculiar 
phrase “darkness which may be 
felt.”” What still more marked its 
judicial character was (comp. Isa. 
xiii. 9, 10; Joel ii. 31, iii. 15; Matt. 
xxiv. 29) “‘the children of Israel nad 
light in their dwellings.’ The date 
of Amos viii. 9 coincides with a 
total eclipse visible at Jerusalem 
shortly after noon, Feb. 9th, 784 B.c. ; 
the date of Micah iii. 6 with the 
eclipse June 5th, 716 B.c. (Dionys. 
Hal., ii. 56) ; the date of Jer. xv.9 
with the eclipse Sept. 30th, 610 B.c. 
(Herodotus, i. 74, 103.) 


The darkness over all the land (Judea) 


from the sixth to the ninth hour 
during Christ’s crucifixion (Matt. 
xxvii. 45) cannot have been an eclipse, 
for 1T would not last three hours, 
seldom intensely more than six mi- 
nutes. The eclipse, darkness and 
earthquake in Bithynia, noted by 
Phlegon of Tralles, was probably in 
the year before. This darkness at 
Christ's crucifixion was nature’s sym- 

thy with her suffering Lord; per- 

aps partly intended by the prophecy 
Amos viii. 9. As the glory of the 
Lord shone around the scene of His 
birth (Luke ii. 9), so a pall of dark- 
ness was fitly spread over His dying 
scene. By the paschal reckoning the 
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moon must then have been at its full, 
when the sun could not be eclipsed. 
Darkness is the image of spiritual ig- 
norance and unbelief (Isa. lx. 2; John 
1.5, iti. 19; 1 John ii. 8). “Outer 
darkness’ expresses exclusion from 
the brightness of the heavenly ban- 
quet (Matt. viii. 12). ‘‘ The works of 
darkness,”’ 7.e. sins (Eph. v.11). God 
dwells in thick darkness ; 7.¢., we can- 
not penetrate the awe inspiring mys- 
teries of His person and His dealings. 
But God is light, and in Him is no 
darkness at all (1 John i. 5, 1 Kings 
viii. 12, Ps. xevii. 2). 

Darkon, children of. ‘ Servants of 
Solomon” (Ezra ii. 56, Neh. vii. 58). 
[See Aaron and Koran. ] 
He and ABrram [see], sons of Reu- 
ben, conspired with Korah against 
Moses and Aaron (Num. xvi. 1, xxvi. 
9-11; Deut. xi.6; Ps. evi. 17). 
Daughter, used also for granddaugh- 
ter, or female descendant (Gen. 
xxxi. 43, xxvii. 46). ‘“ Daughter of 
Zion,’ “‘daughter of Jerusalem” 
((sa. xxxvii. 22); t.e., Zion or Jeru- 
salem and her inhabitants, personi- 
- fied poetically as an abstract collec- 
tive feminine. Hengstenberg takes 
“ daughter of Zion’’ =Zion, ‘ daugh- 
ter of Jerusalem’’ =Jerusalem (comp. 
Ps. ix. 14). ‘‘ Daughters of music” 
(Eccles. xii. 4): songs and instru- 
mental performances sound low to 
the old (2 Sam. xix. 35); other- 
wise the voice and ear, the organs 
which produce and enjoy music. 
Analogy favours the former view. 
As the principal city is termed ‘‘ mo- 
thet,’”’ so its dependent villages are 
called ‘‘ daughter towns” (Josh. xv. 
45, Heb.). 


David = Beloved. His outer life is 


narrated in the histories of Samuel, 
Kings, and Chronicles; his inner 
life is unfolded by himself in the 
Psalms. The verbal coincidences in 
Psalms and the allusions incidentally 
to facts which the histories detail 
are evidently undesigned, and there- 
fore confirm the genuineness of both. 
The youngest of the eight sons of 
Jesse of Bethlehem (1 Sam. xvi. 11) ; 
great grandson of Ruth and Boaz, 
‘fa mighty man of wealth”? (Ruth 
ii. 1; iv. 21 22). Born, according 
to the common chronology, 1085 B.c. 
Began to reign when 30 years of age, 
butover Judah alone, 1055 B.c.(2 Sam. 
v. 4, 1 Kings ii. 11, 1 Chron. xxix. 27); 
over all Israel, seven years and six 
months later, 1048 B.c. He died 
in 1015 3B.c., 70 years old. In early 
life he tended Jesse’s flocks, thereby 
being trained for his subsequent ca- 
reer, for he had ample scope forquiet 
and prayerful meditations, such as 
Moses had in his 40 years retirement 
in Midian before his call to public life, 
and as Paul had in the Arabian so- 
journ (Gal. i. 17) before his worldwide 
ministry. Those who are to be great 
public men often need first to be men 
of privacy. His intimate acquaint- 
ance with the beauties of nature, 
alike water, field, hill, and forest be- 
low, and the sun, moon, and glorious 
heavens above, gives colouring to 
many of his psalms (xxix., viii., xix., 
ete.). His shepherd life, exposed to 
wild beasts, yet preserved by God 
amidst green pastures and still waters, 
furnishes imageryto Ps. xxii. 20, 21; 
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xxiii.; vii. 2. His active energies 
were at the same time exercised in 
adventures amidst the hills and dales 
of Judah, in one of which his courage 
was tested by a close encounter with 
a lion, and in another with a bear, 
both of which he slew, grasping the 
beast by the beard and rescuing a 
lamb out of his mouth. These en- 
counters nerved him for his first 
great victory, the turning point of 
his life, the slaying of Goliath of 
Gath (1 Sam. xvii. 35). Moreover, 
his accurate acquaintance with all the 
hiding places in the cavern-pierced 
hills, e.g. the cave of Adullam, 
proved of great service to him after- 
wards in his pursuit by Saul. 

The Bible authorities for his biography 
are the Davidice psalms and poetic 
fragments in the histovice (2 Sam. i. 
19-27; iti. 83, 84; xxii.; xxiii. 1-7) ; 
next the chronicles or state annals 
of D. (1 Chron. xxvii. 24) ; the book 
(history) of Samuel the seer, that of 
Nathan the prophet, and that of Gad 
the seer (xxix. 29). Jesse had a bro- 
ther Jonathan whom D. made one of 
his counsellors (1 Chron. xxvii. 32). 
Jesse’s wite, D.’s mother, is not 
named; but Nahash her former hus- 
band is, by whom she had two daugh- 
ters, D.’s half sisters: Zeruiah, mo- 
ther of Abishai, Joab and Asahel ; 
and Abigail, mother of Amasa by 
Jether or Ithra (1 Chron. ii. 13-17, 
2 Sam. xvii. 25). Jesse was an old 
man when D. was a mere youth (L 
Chron. xvii. 12). His sisters were 
much older than D., so that their 
children, D.’s nephews, were his con- 
temporaries and companions more 
than his own brothers. D. shared 
some of their warlike determined 
characteristics, but shrank from their 
stern recklessness of bloodshed in 
whatever object they sought (2 Sam. 
lil, 39, xix.7). His eldest brother, 
Eliab, behaved unkindly and im- 

eriously toward him when he went 
ike a second Joseph, sent by his 
father to seek his brethren’s welfare 
(1 Sam. xvii. 17,18, 28, 29). Hliab’s 
“command,” as head of Jesse’s 
sons, was regarded by the rest as 
authoritative (xx. 29), and the 
youngest, D., was thought scarcely 
worth bringing before the prophet 
Samuel (xvi. 11). Hence he had 
assigned to him the charge of the 
flock, ordinarily assigned to the least 
esteemed of the family, women, and 
servants, as was the case with Moses, 
Zipporah, Jacob, Rachel. When D. 
became king, instead of returning 
evil for evil he made Eliab head of 
the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. xxvii. 
18), Elihu=Eliab. His brother 
Shimeah had two sons connected 
with his subsequent history, Jonadab 
the subtle, bad, selfish adviser of in- 
cestuous Amnon (2 Sam. xiii. 3, 32, 
33), and Jonathan who slew a giant 
of Gath (2 Sam. xxi. 21). 

Nahash was probably one of the royal 
family of Ammon, which will account 
for D.’s friendship with the king of 
the same name, as also with Shobi, 
son of Nahash, from both of whom 
he received ‘‘kindness’’ in distress 
(2 Sam. x. 2, xvii. 27). Ammon 
and D. had a common enemy, Saul 
(1 Sam. xi.) ;: besides D.’s Moab- 
itish great grandmother, Ruth, con- 


nected him with Moab, Ammon’s 
kinsmen. Hence it was most natural 
to him to repair to Moab and Am- 
mon when pursued by Saul. We at 
first sight wonder at his leaving his 
father and mother for safe keeping 
with the king of Moab (1 Sam. xxii.) ; 
but the book of Ruth shows how co- 
incident with probability this is, and 
yet how little like the harmony con- 
trived by a torger! His Gentile con- 
nection gave him somewhat enlarged 
views of the coming kingdom of Mes- 
siah, whose type and ancestor he was 
privileged to be (Ps. ii. 8, Matt. i. 5). 


His birthplace was Bethlehem (as it 


was of his Antitype, Messiah: Luke 
ii. 4, etc.); and of his patrimony there 
he gave to Chimham a_ property 
which long retained Chimham’s 
name, in reward for the father Bar- 
zillai’s loyalty and help in Absalom’s 
rebellion (2 Sami. xix. 37, 38; Jer. 
xli. 17). His early associations with 
Bethlehem made him when ina hold 
desire a draught of water from its 
well whilst the Philistines held it. 
Three of his 30 captains broke 
through and brought it; but D., with 
the tender conscientiousness which 
characterized him (comp. 1 Sam. xxiv. 
5, 2 Sam. xxiv. 10), and which ap- 
preciated the deep spirituality of the 
sixth commandment, would not drink 
it but poured it out to the Lord, say- 
ing, ‘‘ My God forbid it me: shall I 
drink the blood of these men that 
have put their lives in jeopardy P” (1 
Chron. x. 15-19.) 


Saut [see], the people’s choice, having 


been rejected from being king for 
disobedience, God manifested His 
sovereignty by choosing one, the very 
last thought of by his own family or 
even by the prophet ; not the eldest, 
but the youngest; not like Saul,taller 
than the people by head and should- 
ers, but of moderate stature. A yearly 
sacrificial feast used to be held at 
Bethlehem, whereat Jesse, as chief 
landowner, presided with the elders 
(1 Sam. xvi., xx. 6; comp. at Saul’s 
selection, ix. 12). But now suddenly 
at God’s command, Samuel, though 
fearful of Saul’s — enmity, ap- 
pears there driving a heifer before 
him, to offer an extraordinary sacri- 
tice. The elders trembling, lest his 
visit should be for judicial punish- 
ment of some sin, inquired, ‘‘Comest 
thou peaceably ?’”? He answered, 
‘“Peaceably.”” Then inviting them 
and Jesse’s sons he caused the latter 
to pass successively before him. 
Seven so passed, but were rejected, 
notwithstanding Samuel’s preposses- 
sion in favour of Eliab’s countenance 
and stature, since Jehovah, unlike 
man, ‘‘looks not on the outward ap- 
pearance but on the heart.” D., 
seemingly the least likely and the 
youngest, was fetched from the sheep ; 
and his unction with oil by the pro- 
phet previous to the feast was ac- 
companied with the unction of the 
Spirit of the Lord from that day for- 
ward. Simultaneously the Spirit of 
Jehovah left Saul and an evil spirit 
from Jehovah troubled him. D. was 
‘Ca, man after the Lord’s own heart”’ 
(1 Sam. xiii, 14, Acts xiii. 22). More- 
over he did not lack those outward 
es which were looked for in a 
ing ; “ruddy,” i.e. with auburn hair, 
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esteemed to be a beauty in the South 
and East, where black hair is usual ; 
with “‘bright eyes’’(marg. 1 Sam. xvi. 
12, 18); goodly in countenance, and 
comely in person (xvii. 42); besides 
being “‘mighty, valiant, a man of 
war,” and withal “ prudent.’ Like 
his nephew Asahel, his feet were by 
his God made ‘‘lke hinds’ feet.”’ 
D. adds (Ps. xvni. 38, 34): ‘‘He 
teacheth my hands to war,'so that a 
bow of steel is broken by mine arms.” 
Nothing could be more homely than 
his outward attire, with a staff or 
wand in hand used for dogs, and a 
wallet round his neck for carrying 
a shepherd’s necessaries (1 Sam. xvil. 
40-43). But God gave him ‘“ inte- 
grity of heart and skilfulness of 
hands,” qualifying him for ‘“‘ feed- 
ing and guiding Israel,” after that 
he was “ taken from the sheepfolds”’ 
(Ps. Ixxviii. 70-72), and ‘‘ from the 
sheepcote”’ (2 Sam. vii.8). Nor was 
he ashamed of his early life, but de- 
lighted gratefully to acknowledge 
before God that he was ‘‘the man 
raised up on high.” (2 Sam. xxii. 
1; comp. Ps. Ixxxix.) 

The first glimpse we have of his taste 
in music and sacred poetry, which 
afterwards appears so preeminent in 
his psalms, is in his having been 
chosen as the best minstrel to charm 
away the evil spirit when it came 
upon Saul (1 Sam. xvi. 15-23). Thus 
the evil spirit departed, but the good 
Spirit did not come to Saul; and the 
result was, when D. was drivenaway, 
the evil returned worse than ever 
(comp. xxviii. with Matt. xii. 48-45). 
D. received doubtless further training 
in the schools of the prophets, who 
connected their prophesyings with 
the soothing and elevating music of 
psaltery, tabret, pipe, and harp (1 
Sam. x.5); for he and Samuel (who 
also feared Saul’s wrath for his hav- 
ing anointed D. : xvi. 2) dwelt toge- 
ther in Naroru [see] near Ramah, 
v.e. in the “ habitations”’ of the pro- 
phets there, connected together by a 
wall or hedge round; a school over 
which Samuel presided, as Elisha 
did over those at Gilgal and Jericho ; 
schools not for monastic separation 
from life’s duties, but for mental and 
spiritual training with a view to 
greater usefulness in the world. Thus 
he became ‘‘the sweet singer of Is- 
rael’”’ (2 Sam. xxiii. 1), “‘ the inventor 
of instruments of music’’ (Amos vi. 
5). Comp. 1 Chron. xxiii. 5, xv. 16, 
19-21, 24, xxv.1; 2 Chron. xxix. 25, 
26. The use 
of cymbals, 
psalteries, 
and harps, in 
a form suit- 
able for the 
temple wor. , 
ship, was by ¥f 
hiscommand; ‘ 
the  kinnor 
(the lyre) and 
the nebel (the psaltery, a stringed 
instrument played by the hand) being 
improved by him and added to the 
cymbals, as distinguished from the 
“ trumpets.’’ 

The portion 1 Sam. xvii.—xviii. 2 has 
been thought a parenthesis explain- 
ing how D. became first introduced 
to Saul. But xvii. 12, 15 show that 
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Saul already had D. in attendance 
upon him, for Jesse his father is 
called ‘‘ that Ephrathite’’ (viz. that 
one spoken of above), and it is said 
before D.’s going forth to meet Go- 
liath that ‘D. went and returned 
from Saul to feed his father’s sheep 
at Bethlehem.’ How then shall we 
account for Saul’s yuestion just before 
the encounter, “‘ Abner, whose son is 
this youth ?”’ and afterit, ‘‘ Whose son 
art thou, young man ?”’ (xvii. 55-58.) 
Also, is this question consistent with 
bis being already ‘‘ Saul’s armour- 
bearer and loved greatly’’ by him ? 
(xvi. 20, 21.) The title ‘‘armour- 
bearer’’ was honorary, like our aide- 
de-camp, e.g. Joab had ten (2 Sam. 
xvii. 15). D. merely attended Saul 
for a time, and returned to tend his 
father’s sheep, where he was when 
the war broke out in which Goliath 
was the Philistine champion. Saul’s 
question (xvii. 55-58), ‘‘ Whose son 
art thou?’’ must therefore imply 
more than asking the name of D.’s 
father. Evidently he entered into a 
full inquiry about him, having lost 
sight of him since the time D. had 
been in attendance. The'words (xviii. 
1) ‘when D. made an end of speak- 
ing unto Saul, the soul of Jonathan 
was knit unto the soul of D.,’’ imply 
a lengthened detail of all concerning 
his father and himself. The sacred 
writer of 1 Samuel probably embodied 
in his narrative some fragments of 
the authoritative documents men- 
tioned above, stamping them with 
Divine sanction; hence arisesa varia- 
tion between the different documents 
which would be cleared up if we 
knew more fully the circumstances. 
Both are true, though the explanation 
of how they harmonize can only be 
conjectured with more or less proba- 
bility. 


The battle was at EPpars-DAMMIM 


[see in the boundary hills of Judah; 
aul’s army on one side of the valley, 
the Philistines on the other, the brook 
Elah (i.e. the Terebinth) running 
between. Goliath’s complete armour 
contrasted with the ill armed state 
of Israel, whose king alone was well 
armed (ver. 38). For, as Porsenaim- 
posed on the Romans the stipulation 
that they should use no iron save in 
husbandry (Pliny, xxxiv. 14), so the 
Philistines forced the Israelites to 
have “‘ no smith, throughout all their 
land, lest the Hebrews make them 
swords or spears’’ (1 Sam. xiii. 19, 
20). D. at this moment, whenall the 
Israelites were dismayed, came to 
bring supplies for his brethren and 
to get from them a “‘pledge”’ that 
they were alive and well. Arriving 
at the wagon rampart (not “the 
trench’’ as A.V.) round Israel’s camp, 
he heard their well known war shout 
(Num. xxiii. 21, comp. x. 85). Leav- 
ing his Carr1AGE [see] (the vessels of 
supplies which he carried) in the 
hand of the baggagemaster, he ran 
to salute his brethren in the midst of 
the lines, and there heard Goliath’s 
challenge repeated on the fortieth day 
for the fortieth time. The meekness 
with which D. conquered his own 
spirit, when Eliab charged him with 

ride, the very sin which prompted 

liab’s own angry and uncharitable 
imputation, was a fit prelude to his 
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conquest of Goliath; self must be 
overcome before we can overcome 
others (Prov. xvi. 32, xiii. 10). The 
same principle,‘‘ judge not according 
to the appearance”’ (John vii. 24), as. 
at his anointing (1 Sam. xvi. 7), is set 
forth in the victory of this ‘‘ youth” 
over “aman of war from his youth.” 
Physical strength and size, severed 
from God; is mere beast strength, and 
must fall before the seemingly fee- 
blest whose God isthe Lord. This 
is the force of his words: “‘ thy ser- 
vant slew both the lion and the bear, 
and this uncircumcised Philistine 
shall be as one of them, seeing he 
hath detied the armies of the living 
God.” Man becomes beastlike when 
severed from God, and is only manly 
when he is godly. [See Beast, and 
DaNIEL.| Confidence in God, not 
self, grounded on past deliverances, 
and on God’s honour being at stake 
before the assembled people of God 
and the enemies of God (xvii. 45-48), 
filled him with such alacrity that he 
“yan”? toward the enemy, and with 
his simple sling and stone smote him 
to the ground. His armour D. took 
first to his tent, and afterwards to 
the takernacle at Nob; his head D-. 
brought to Jerusalem (the city, not 
the citadel, which was then a Jebus- 
ite possession). 


At this point begins the second era of 


D.’s life, his persecution by Saul. 
A word is enough to rouse the jea- 
lous spirit, especially in a king to- 
wards a subject. That word was 
spoken by the women, unconscious 
of the effect of their words whilst 
they sang in responsive strains before 
the king and his champion, ‘‘ Saul 
has slain his thousands, and D. his 
ten thousands.” ‘‘They have as- 
cribed unto D. ten thousands, and to 
me but thousands, and what can he 
bave more but the kingdom ?” Con- 
science told him he had forfeited his 
throne; and remembering Samuel’s 
word after his disobedience as to the 
Amalekites (xv. 28), ‘‘the Lord hath 
rent the kingdom of Israel from thee 
this day, and hath given it toa neigh- 
bour of thine that is better than 
thou,”’ he ‘‘eyed David” as possibly 
the “neighbour” meant. Envy 
moved Saul under the evil spirit to 
cast his javelin at him, but twice he 
eluded it. His already noted (xvi. 
18) prudence, whereby “‘ he behaved 
himself wisely in all his ways,’ was 
now brought into exercise; a quality 
which in dependence on Jehovah its 
giver (Ps. v. 8) he in Ps. ci. 1, by an 
undesigned coincidence, professes 
in the same words his determination 
to exercise, and which as it was 
the characteristic of Jacob, Israel’s 
forefather, so it has been prominent 
in his descendants in all ages, modern 
as well as ancient, especially in 
times of persecution; analogous 
to the instinctive sagacity of hunted 
animals. So wisely did he behave, 
and so manifestly was the Lord 
with him, that Saul the king was 
afraid of D. his subject; “therefore 
Saul removed him from him and 


_made him captain over a thousand ” 


(xviii. 13). Subsequently he was 
captain of the king’s bodyguard, next 
to Abner the captain of the host and 
Jonathan the heir apparent, and sat 
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with the king at table daily (xx. 25, 
xxii.14). Next, after Saul broke his 
promise of giving Merab his elder 
daughter to be D.’s wife, by giving 
her to Adriel instead, Michal, Saul’s 
second daughter, became attached to 
D. Saul used her as a “‘snare’’ that 
D. might fall by the Philistines. 
The dowry Saul required was 10) 
foreskins of the Philistines. D. 
brought him 200, which, so far from 
abating his malice, seeing that the 
Lord was so manifestly, with D., 
made him only the more bitter 
“enemy.” But God can raise up 
friends to His people in their enemy’s 
house; andas Pharaoh’s daughter 
saved Moses, so Saul’s son Jonathan 
and daughter Michal saved D. After 
having promised in the living Jeho- 
vah’s name D.’s safety to Jonathan, 
and after D. had ‘slain the Philis- 
tines with a great slaughter’’ from 
which they did not recover till the 
battle in which Saul fell, Saul hurled 
his javelin at D. with such force that 
it entered into the wall and then 
‘would have killed D. in his own 
house, but that by Michal’s aid he 
escaped through a window. Jona- 
than, his bosom friend, he saw once 
again and never after. Michal was 
given to Phaltiel, and was not re- 
stored to him until he made her re- 
storation a condition of peace with 
Abner (xix., 2 Sam. iii. 138-16). How 
striking a retribution by the right- 
eous God it was, that Saul himself 
fell by the very enemy by whom he 
hoped to slay D.! How evidently 
this and kindred cases must have been 
in D.’s mind when he wrote of the 
sinner, ‘‘he madea pit and digged 
it, and is fallen into the ditch which 
he made”’ (Ps. vii. 15, 16); the title 
of this psalm probably refers to Saul 
the black hearted son of Kish the 
Benjamite, enigmatically glanced at 
as “Cush (Ethiopia ; comp. Jer. xiii. 
23, Amos ix. 7) the Benjamite.”’ 

This first act in his long wanderings 
forms the subject of Ps. lix. The 
title states the occasion: ‘“‘ when 
Saul sent and they watched the house 
to kill him.”’ The “ bloody men’’ are 
Saul and his minions (ver. 2). “The 
mighty are gathered against me, not 
for my transgression; .. . they run 
and prepare themselves without my 
fault ’’ (ver. 3, 4) ; herein he appeals 
to theall-knowing Jehovah, since the 
earthly king will not believe his pro- 
testations of innocence of the treason 
laid to his charge. This psalm har- 
monizes with the independent his- 
tory, 1 Sam. xviii. 8-end ; xx. 80, 81; 
xxii. 8; xxiv.9. This is the “ lying” 
alluded to (ver. 12); Saul’s “ pride” 
would not brook that D.’s exploits 
should be extolled above his; hence 
flowed the “‘lying’’ and malice. His 
minions, “like adog returning at even- 
ing,’’thirsting fur prey which they had 
in vain sought throughout 'the day, 
came tumultuously besieging D.’s 
house ‘‘that night ”’ after Saul’s vain 
attempt to destroy him in the day. 
His doom answered to his sin. 
Greatly trembling at the Philistine 
hosts, warlike though he was, but 
cowed bya guilty conscience, he who. 
had made D. to “wander up and 
down’? now in his turn wanders 
hither and thither for that spiritual 
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guidance which Jehovah withheld, 
and at last by night in disguise was 
a suppliant before the witch of En- 
dor, which sealed his destruction 
(xxvili., 1 Chron. x.18). As D. was 
*“watched”’ by Saul’s messengers (1 
Sam. xix. 11) so D.’s remedy was, 
“because of his (Saul’s) strength 
oe I wait upon (watch unto, Heb.) 
ee,”’ 


D., seeing no hope of safety whilst 


within Saul’s reach, fled to Samuel 
and dwelt with him at the prophet’s 
school in Naioth. Saul sent messen- 
gers to apprehend him; but they and 
even Saul himself, when he followed, 
were filled with the spirit of pro- 
phecy; and they who came to seize 
the servant of God joined D. in Spirit- 
taught praises of God; so can God 
turn the hearts of His people’s foes 
(Prov. xvi. 7, xxi. 1); comp. Acts 
xviii. 17 with 1 Cor. 1. }, especially 
Saul’s namesake (Acts vii. 58 with 


ix.): 
After taking affectionate leave of Jona- 


than, D. fled to Nob, where was the 
tabernacle, in order to inquire God’s 
will concerning his future course, as 
was D.’s wont. Ps. xvi. 7 herein un- 
designedly coincides with 1 Sam. xxii. 
10,15. AHIMELECH {see], alarmed 
at D.’s sudden appearance alone, lest 
he should be charged with some un- 
welcome commission, asked, ‘‘ Why 
art thou alone?” (xxi.) D., whom 
neither beast nor giant had shaken 
from his trust in the Lord, now 
through temporary unbelief told a 
lie, which involved the unsuspecting 
highpriest and all his subordinates in 
one indiscriminate massacre, through 
Doeg’s information to Saul. Too 
late D. acknowledged to the only 
survivor, ABIATHAR (reel that he had 
thereby occasioned their death(xxii.); 
so liable are even believers to vacil- 
lation and to consequent punishment. 
By the lie he gained his immediate 
object, the 12 shewbread loaves just 
removed from the table to make place 
for the new bread on the sabbath, 
and also Goliath’s sword wrapped 
up in cloth behind the highpriest’s 
own ephod (shoulder dress), so pre- 
cious a dedicatory offering was it 
deemed. One gain D. derived and 
Saul lost by his slaughter of the 
priests; Abiathar, the sole survivor 
of the line of Ithamar, henceforth 
attended D., and through him D. 
could always inquire of God, in God’s 
appointed way (Ps. xvi. 7, in un- 
designed coincidence with 1 Sam. 
xxiii. 2, 4, 6,9; xxx. 7,8). Saul on 
the contrary had bereft himself of 
those through whom he might have 
consulted the Lord. So at last, 
“when the Lord answered him, nei- 
ther by dreams, by Urim, nor by 
prophets,”’ he filled up the measure 
of his guilt by repairing tothe witch 
of Endor. Surely men’s ‘‘sin will 
find them out’’ (1 Sam. xxviii. 6, 7; 
Num. xxxii. 23). 


The title of the 52nd Psalm,informs us 


that it was composed in reference to 
Saul’s cruel act on Doeg’s officious 
tale-telling information. The“ boaster 
in mischief, the mighty man” (the 
very term nsed of Saul, 2 Sam. i.19), 
is not the herdman Doeg, the ready 
tool of evil, but the master of hero 
might in animal courage, Saul. True 
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hero might belongs to the godly alone, 
as Ps. xviii. 25 saith, “ with an upright 
hero (Heb. for ‘man’) Thou wilt 
show Thyself upright.’’ Saul’s “lying 
andall devouring words” (ver. 3) are, 
with undesigned coincidence, illus- 
trated by the independent history (1 
Sam. xxiv. 9), ‘‘ wherefore bearest 
thou men’s words, . . . Behold, D. 
seeketh thy hurt?”’ Saul’s courtiers 
knew the road to his favour was to 
malign D. Saul was thus the prime 
mover of the lying charge. Doeg, for 
mischief and to curry favour, told the 
fact; it was Saul sat he put on it the 
false construction of treason against 
D. and the jnnocent priests; comp. 
D.’s similar language, Ps. xvii. 3, 4. 
Saul was ‘‘the man that made not 
God his strength, but trusted in the 
abundance of his riches and strength- 
ened himself in his wickedness’’ (Ps. 
lii. 7). For in undesigned coincidence 
with this the history (1 Sam. xxii. 
7-9) represents him saying, ‘‘ Will the 
son of Jesse give every one of you 
fields and vineyards ?”’ etc., implying’ 
that he had all these (as Samuel fore- 
told would be ‘‘the manner of the 
king,’’ viii. 14) to give, which D. had 
not. Singularly prophetical of Saul’s 
own doom are the words (Ps. lii. 5) 
hinting at his having rooted out 
Ahimelech’s family, ‘‘God shall like- 
wise . . . pluck thee out of thy dwell- 
ing-place, and root thee out of theland 
of the living.’’ Not only Saul, but all 
his bloody house save Mephibosheth, 
died by a violent death, by a right- 
eous retribution in kind (1 Sam. xxxi. 
6, 2 Sam. xxi. 1-14, Ps. xviii. 25, 26). 


Unbelieving calculation of probabilities, 


instead of doing the right thing in 
rayerful faith, led D. to fiee to 
Tiere enemies, the Philistines and 
ACHISH [see] of Gath. As Ps. lvi. 
represents him praying jor deliver- 
ance at this crisis, so Ps. xxxiv. (in 
alphabetical acrostic arrangement in 
Heb.), which by its tranquil tone 
shows it was composed in a season of 
quiet, is his permanent memorial of 
thanksgiving for the deliverance 
nted to his prayers. The title of 

3. lvi., Jonath-elem-rechokim,means 
“the dumb dove among strangers.” 
D. was “‘ dumb,” inasmuch as, feeling 
words useless to enemies who “ wrest- 
ed’’ all he said (ver. 5), he silently 
left his cause with God (Ps. xxxviii. 
13,14). Dove” represents his de- 
fenceless innocence, whilst pursued 
asa bird. He longed to have ‘‘ wings 
like a dove to fly away and be at 
rest ” (Ps. lv. 6, 7; 1 Sam. xxvi. 20). 
The “ strangers ” are the Philistines, 
among whom he was sojourning in his 
‘wanderings ’’ (ver. 8). The title of 
Ps. xxxiv. says “he changed his be- 
haviour”? or “ concealed his intel- 
lect’? (Hengstenberg), z.e. feigned 
madness, ‘‘ serabbling on the doorsand 
letting his spittle fall on his beard” 
(1 Sam. xxi. 10-15): so that Achish 
‘¢ ABIMELECH ”’ [see], (lit. father of a 
king, hereditary not elective mon- 
arch) drove him away, and he de- 
arted. ‘‘ Goliath’s sword”’ perhaps 
trayed him, for Achish’s servants 
immediately said, ‘“‘Is not this D. the 
king of the land? did they not sing, 
... D. hath slain his ten thousands P”’ 
The sword which he had dishonestly 
got from Ahimelech now cuts the 
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ground from under him, before Abi- 
melech (Num. xxxii. 23),and the song 
of his former triumph is the very 
oceasion of their interpreting it to 
mean his kingship. The title of Ps. 
lvi. implies he was “‘ taken”’ prisoner, 
and only escaped by feigning mad- 
ness. 
He now became an independent outlaw 
(1 Sam. xxii.1), and gathered a band 
of fugitives through debt or distress, 
in the cave some miles 8.W. of Beth- 
lehem, the largest in the land, ADUL- 
LAM !see]. ‘‘ His father’s house (pro- 
bably including Zeruiah’s sons, cer- 
tainly Abishai: 2 Sam. xxiii. 13, 18) 
went down thither to him,” an ap- 
propriate expression, for the path 
goes down from Bethlehem to it 
towards the Dead Sea. As formerly 
a shepherd he knew every winding of 
the cavern, as the Arabs now do. 
Some of Canaanite origin joined him, 
as Ahimelech the Hittite (1 Sam. 
xxvi. 6). Long after we read of 
“600 men coming after him from 
Gath’ (2 Sam. xv. 18). 
As Ps. lvi. refers to his stay with the 
Philistine king, so lvii. title, 
“when he fled from Saul in the 
cave,” refers to his subsequent stay 
in the cave of Adullam. The ‘‘cave” 
symbolises a gloomy position (Heb. 
xi. 38) ; and perhaps never did D.’s 
position seem darker than at that 
time, as he subsequently sets forth 
in the maschil (spiritual instruction) 
Psalm exlii., for the edification and 
comfort of God’s people when in 
similar cavelike positions of gloom 
and trial. 
From Adullam he went to Mizpeh(watch- 
tower, mountain height) of Moab, the 
Moabite royal residence on mount 
Pisgah, and there, on the ground of 
kindred through Ruth the Moabitess, 
committed his aged parents to the 
charge of the king to secure them 
from Saul’s enmity. This was the 
time probably when Nahash the Am- 
monite king showed him kindness 
(2 Sam. x. 2). Here too his future 
biographer, the prophet Gad, whose 
acquaintance he may have made when 
among the prophets at Naioth, joined 
him. His name makes it possible he 
was a Gadite, the forerunner of the 
11 Gadite chieftains who crossed the 
then overflowing Jordan to reach D. 
shortly afterwards. But now he was 
on the E. side of Jordan in Mizpeh- 
hold. Gad’s warning, ‘‘ Abide notin 
the hold, depart into Judah” (1 Sam. 
xxii.5),implies that he was not to seek 
refuge outside the Holy Land, but 
trust in the Lord as his refuge. T'ra- 
dition reports that the Moabites slew 
his parents; if true, it must have been 
subsequently, as here it is implied 
D.’s parents left the hold when D. left 
it. One thing is certain, that many 
years afterwards D. treated the sub- 
jugated Moabites with extraordinary 
severity,“ making them liedown upon 
the ground, and then with two lines 
measuring to put to death, and with 
one full line to keep alive,”’ 7.e. killing 
two thirds of their fighting men, and 
sparing only one third. If in the 
interim, in violation of the rights of 
hospitality and kindred, they trea- 
cherously murdered his. parents, his 
exceptional severity is accounted for. 
n Ps, lx. 8, ‘‘ Moab is my washpot,”’ 
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he marks their ignominious subjection 
to the slave’s office of washing the 
feet of the master. Yearly they had 
to pay 100,000 lambs and as many 
rams (2 Kings iii. 4, Isa. xvi. 1). 
In Ps. xxvii. he alludes to this sever- 
ance from his parents, who possibly 
(such is man’s selfishness in calamity) 
blamed him for their exile: ‘“ when 
my father and my mother Jorsake 
me, then the Lord will take me up’ 
(yaaspheeni), as a child disowned by 
its parents, and taken up by the adopt- 
ive father from the streets; comp. 
Ezek. xvi. 5, 6. 

“sorrow multiplying” idolatries 
surrounding him, whilst among the 
Philistines and in Moab, and his 
prayer for preservation amidst all, 
suggested the related pair of psalms, 
xvi. and xvii. “ Preserve me, O God, 
for in Thee do I put my trust’’(ver. 1); 
“their sorrows shall be multiplied 
that hasten after another God” ; in 
contrast to which his blessed experi- 
ence is, ‘the Lord is the portion of 
mine inheritance,” “the lines are 
fallen unto me in pleasant places, yea 
Thavea goodly heritage.’ The names 
for idol gods and sorrows are almost 
identical ; ’aletzeboth, ‘atzabbim; a 
bad augury for those who “hasten 
after” (as one buying a wife at the 
price uf a costly dowry, Heb.) them. 
In undesigned coincidence with this, 
D. at Hachilah, in his appeal to Saul, 
fixes on this as the chief hardship of 
his exile from the Holy Land; they 
who stirred thee up against me *‘ have 
driven me out from abiding in the in- 
heritance of the Lord, saying, Go 
serve other gods.” 


The Moabite stone of Dibon strikingly 


confirms the Scripture representation 
of the free intercourse carried on 
between Israelites and Moabites, not 
being impeded by difference of lan- 
guage; Moab, if sprung from Lot as 
the Bible states, would usea language 
not widely different from that of 
Lot’s iol Abraham’s descendants ; 
sothe Dibon stone is inscribed (about 
900 B.c.) with a language. almost 
identical with the Heb. of the Bible 
histories, Samuel and Kings. 


Next D. by Gad’s warning fled to 


Haretu se) forest. But hearing 
that the Philistines were robbing the 
threshingfloors of Kernan [see] (in 
the lowland of Judah towards Phi- 
listia), love of country prevailed over 
every thought of his own safety. But 
first he inquired of the Lord, ‘‘ Shall 
I go, . . . and save Keilah?” Upon 
receiving a favourable response twice, 
probably through Gad, he went in 
spite of the remonstrance of his men, 
whose faith yielded to fears. He 
saved the city, slew many Philistines, 
and carried away their cattle. His 
self devotion in behalf of Keilah was 
rewarded by treacherous ingratitude 
on the part of the citizens so saved. 
For, on Saul’s secretly plotting mis- 
chief against him whilst shut up in 
Keilah, he learned by inquiry of the 
Lord, through Abiathar with the 
ephod, that the men of Keilah would 
betray him if he stayed, a type of 
Him who was betrayed by those whom 
Hecameto eave (1 Sam. xxiii.). From 
Keilah D. and his 600 men (to which 
number they had increased from 400 
in Adullam, xxii. 2) going to a mount- 
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ain in the wilderness of Ziph, -dis- 
persed in the fastnesses “ whitherso- 
ever they could go.” 


It isto this occasion that Ps. xi. refers : 


“in the Lord put I my trust, how 
say ye to my soul, flee as a bird to 
your mountain.’ Literally he did 
flee; but the flight from which his 
spiritual instincts recoiled (comp. 
Neh. vi. 11) was that from trust in 
Jehovah ; though his followers’ faith 
was giving way, especially when even 
Saul was claiming God as on his side 
against D. (1 Sam. xxiii. 3,7.) The 
image of a “bird” is the very one 
the independent history represents 
him using whilst in the same neigh- 
bourhood (xxvi. 20): “the king of 
Israel is come out as when one doth 
hunt a partridge in the mountains.” 
Birds on an alarm flee from the open 
plain to the covert of a hill. ‘The 
wicked bending their bow, . . . that 
they may privily shoot at the up- 
right” (ver.2),points tothe treacherous 
Ziphites tracking “his foot’? (marg. 
1 Sam. xxiii. 22), and guiding Saul 
and his Benjamite bowmen towards 
D. They ‘‘compassed’”’ him (as Ps. 
xvii. 9 expresses it, in agreement with 
the history) so closely at the wilder- 
ness of Maon, they on the one side 
whilst he was on the other, that D. 
only by “making haste got away.” 
God’s providence interposed, for just 
as Saul was on the verge of overtaking 
him the Philistines unintentionally 
saved D. by invading Judah and so 
requiring Saul in haste to meet them, 
the very enemies by whom Saul had 
hoped to kill D.! (1 Sam. xviii. 21.) 
The name  Sela-hammah-lekoth, 
‘the rock of divisions,’ marked the 
spot where D. climbed down one side 
whilst Saul was surrounding the 
mountain on the other side. The 
54th Psalm was written “‘ when the 
Ziphims came and said to Saul, Doth 
not D. hide himself withus?”’ Twice 
they informed Saul (1 Sam. xxin., 
xxvi.). The evact words correspond- 
ing in both show that 1 Sam. xxiii. 
19 is the occasion meant in Ps. liv. 
“ Strangersare risen up against me”’ 
(ver. 3); 7.e., the Ziphites, who by 
the ties of country ought to have 
been friends, are behaving as hostile 
“strangers’’; comp. Isa. xxv. 5, Ps. 
exx. 5. So in ver. 5 the “ enemies” 
are shorerat, ‘those who watch me,”’ 
liers in wait. 


D. next dwelt in the strongholds of 


Engedi (=the fountain of the goat or 
kid), “‘the rocks of the wild goats” 
(xxiv. ). This was in the neighbour- 
hood of the Dead Sea, the scene of 
the destruction by fire of the guilty 
cities of the plain. How naturally 
here the idea would suggest itself 
(Ps. xi. 6), “‘ upon the wicked Jeho- 
vah shall rain fire and brimstone, 
and an horrible tempest” (“the wrath 
wind,” zil’aphoth; comp.‘ the breath 
of the Lord,” Isa. xxx. 33). See last 
paragraph for the undesigned coin- 
cidence between Ps. xi. 1,2 and 1 
Sam. xxvi. 20-end. Here Providence 
put Saul the persecutor in his victim 
D.’s power. For Saul went into one 


~ of the caves with which the chalk and 


limestone conical hills W. of the Dead 
Sea abound, “to cover his feet ’’ (to 
erform nature’s necessities, Jud. iii. 
) whilst D.’s men were lurking in 
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the sides. D. silently cut off Saul’s 

skirt on his spreading out his long 

robe before and behind. But though 
his men regarded it as an opportunity 
for killing him, appointed by Jehovah, 

D.said, “‘ Jehovah forbid that I should 

. . . stretch forth mine hand against 

. Jehovah’s anointed.” Nay, 
his conscience even “‘ smote him be- 
eause he had cut off Saul’s skirt.” 

After Saul had left the cave D. cried 

after him, ‘‘ wherefore hearest thou 

men’s words, ... Behold, D. seeketh 
thy hurt?” So in Ps. vii. 3 he says, 

“if I have done this,” viz. what my 

calumniators allege, ‘if there be 

iniquity in my hands.” How unde- 
signedJy and naturally his words in 
the history coincide: ‘‘ My father, see 
the skirt of thy robe in my hand, for 
in that I killed thee not, know there 
is neither evil nor transgression in 
mine hand, yet thou huntest my 
soul.’’ The same favourite expressions 
occur in the psalm, “lest he tear 
my soul” (ver. 2, 5), and “ persecute 

me” (ver. 1), as in 1 Sam. xxiv. 14, 

“ whom dost thou persecute ?”’ (Heb.) 

‘Saul was astonished at D.’s magnan- 

imity as something above the mere 

natural man :“‘if aman find his enemy, 
will helet him go wellaway? Where- 
fore the Lord reward thee good for 
that thou hast done unto me this 
day.’ How natural that the charge 
which Saul had alleged against D. as 
his plea for persecuting him, but which 
mally lay at Saul’s own door, should 
be uppermost in D.’s mind: Ps. vii. 4, 
“if I have rewarded evil unto him 
that was at peace with me.” More- 
over, the same phrases occur in 1 
Sam. xxvi., describing the similar 
maguanimity of D. towards Saul (ver. 
18), and the same allusion to men’s 
calumnies against D. to gain Saul’s 
favour. 

In Ps. vii. 3-5 he defends himself 
against these calumnies; and the 
title, “ concerning the words,” refers 
to them, for the real calumniator was 
Saul himself, and his flatterersuttered 
the calumnies to please him, there- 
fore the title attributes ‘‘ the words” 
to “Cush the Benjamite,’’ i.e. the 
Ethiopian (black) hearted son of 
Kish of Benjamin=Saul. As in 1 
Sam. xxiv. 12, xxvi. 15, D. says, ‘‘ The 
Lord judge between me and thee... 
but mine hand shall not be upon thee; 
the Lord render to every man his 
righteousness’’; so in Ps. vii. 8, 11, 
“ Judge me, O Lord, according to my 
righteousness . . . God judgeth the 
righteous.” In both alike appears 
the same committing of his righteous 
cause to the righteous God (comp. 
Ps. xviii. 20).. Jehovah’s ‘ whetted 
sword” and “arrows ordained against 
the persecutors ”’ literally smote Saul, 
in accordance with D.’s prophecy in 
Ps. vii. 13, for he was smitten by the 
arrows of the very Philistines by 
whom he had hoped to smite D., and 
he fell by his own sword (1 Sam. 
xviii. 17, 21; comp. xxxi. 8,4). D., 
of whom Saul had said, Let the hand 
of the Philistines be upon him, was 
actually saved by them (xxvii. 1-8), 
it was Saul who was slain by them. 
So accurately was the retributive law 
fulfilled ; ‘he made a pit and digged, 
and is fallen into the ditch which he 
made. His mischief shall return upon 


his own head, and his violent dealing 
shall come upon his own pate”’ (Ps. 
vii. 15, 16). 

The last interview between Saul and D. 
was farther S. in the same région, at 
the hill of Hachilah before Jeshimon, 
where Saul lay in the camp with the 
usual fortification of wagons and bag- 
gage around (1 Sam. xxvi.5 marg.). 
D. abode inthe wilderness, and having 
ascertained by spies Saul’s presence, 
sallied forth with Abishai, and found 
Saul asleep, with his spear stuck in 
the ground beside him. Abishai 
would have smitten him with the 
spear, but D. interposed: “‘ Destroy 
him not, for who can stretch forth 
his hand against the Lord’s anointed 
and be guiltless ?’’ adding prophetic- 
ally, “the Lord shall smite him 
. .. or heshall descend into battle and 
perish ”’ (comp. xxxi. 6). This phrase 
became a motto to him, ‘“‘ Destroy 
not,’ Altaschith, prefixed to Ps. lvii., 
lviii., and lix., and copied by Asaph, 
Ixxv. He could say “ Destroy not”’ 
to God, when he “destroyed not”’ his 
enemy (Matt. xviii. 32-35, xxvi. 52). 
Contenting himself with taking 
Saul’s cruse, and the spear which had 
so nearly transfixed him, D. appealed 
to the persecutor, whose heart was 
touched, and so D. overcame evil 
with good. 

Whilst in Maon D. sought contributions 
from Nabal of Carmel (1 Sam. xxv.), 
of the house of Caleb but sadly de- 
generate from his whole-hearted an- 
cestor; D.’s men had been “‘very good’’ 
to Nabal’s shepherds, neither hurting 
men nor taking property though in 
their power, yea “being a wall unto 
them both by night and day.’ But 
Nabal churlishly replied, “ Shall I 
take my bread, my water, and my 
flesh [the repeated my marks his 
covetous God-forgetting selfishness, 
Hos. ii. 5], and give it to men whom 
I know not whence they be? There 
be many servants [glancing at D.] 
now a days that break away every 
man from his master.’’ D. here was 
strongly tempted to that which he 
had abstained from in the case of 
Saul, personal revenge. Abigail, 
Nabal’s wife, by her timely present 
of bread, wine, sheep, and fruit, 
saved herself and her house when D. 
was bent on vengeance for having 
been requited evil for good. With 
wise unselfishness she said, ‘‘ Upon 
me let this iniquity be. . . let not 
my lord regard this man of Belial, 
for as his name is so is he; Nabal 
(=fool) is his name, and folly is with 
him.” At the same time she salved 
over the dishonour Nabal had done to 
D. personally: “‘my lord fighteth the 
battles of the Lord (comp. xviii. 17) ; 
yet a man is risen. . 

oul; but the soul of my lord shall be 
and in the bundle of life,. . . and 
the souls of thine enemies shall the 
Lord sling out as out of the middle 
of a sling,” with feminine tact allud- 
ing to the great achievement of D., 
his slaying Goliath with a sling. In 
ten days after Nabal’s unreasonable 
and drunken feast, from which he 
awoke only to hear of his imminent 
danger, the Lord smote him that he 
died. Then D. blessed Jehovah for 
having “pleaded his cause’ [the 
phrase in the history coinciding un- 
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designedly with that in Ps. xxxv. 1] 
against Nabal, and having kept him 
(D.) from self revenge; comp. Rom. 
xii. 19. 

Another coincidence between D.’s lan- 
guage in the independent history and 
that in his sacred poetry appears from 
comparing ver. 39, “‘ the Lord bath re- 
turned the wickedness of Nabal upon 
his own head,” with Ps. vii. 16, “his 
mischief shall return upon his own 
head.’ Scripture, which calls things 
by their right names, designates the 
unbelieving sinner a “‘ fool,’’ however 
wise in his own eyes and those of the 
world because gilded by worldly suc- 
cess. D.could not fail to be deeply 
impressed with this in Nabal’s case, 
whose name expressed his self indulg- 
ing, unbelieving folly. Having taken 
Abigail to wife, D. must have often 
thought of the remarkable providence 
under which he met her. How natu- 
rally then in the psalm which was 
indited for private devotion in the 
form of Psalm liii., and for public use 
in the sanctuary in the form of Psalm 
xiv., does he stigmatize godlessness 
as the secret spring of the FOLLY of 
worldlings: ‘‘the fool (Nabal) hath 
said in his heart, No God!” How 
suddenly “great fear’? came upon 
him in the midst of his godless feast- 
ing, “when no fear was” (liii. 5). 
For when toid, in the morning after 
his revel, of his danger, “his heart 
died within him, and he became as a 
stone”’?; the same heart which just 
before had been so “merry within 
him’’; like the rich man who in the 
midst of his self aggrandizing and in- 
dulging plans received the awful sum- 
mons, ‘‘ Thou fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee’’ (Luke xii. 
16-20). The death of Saul,after he had 
“played the fool and erred exceeding- 
ly” (1 Sam. xxvi. 21), and the utter 
“perishing”’ of AMALEK’S [see] ‘‘me- 
morial with them,’ because their 
‘‘hand was against the throne of the 
Lord’’ (Exod. xvii. 16 marg.), illus- 
trate the same principle as set forthin 
D.’s 9th Psalm, with the title Muth- 
Labben, i.e. anagram for Nabal,‘‘ con- 
cerning the dying of the fool,” the 
phrase of D. again in 2 Sam. iii. 33. 

Unbelieving fear (‘‘1 shall now perish 
one day by the hand of Saul’’) and 
human calculations (such is the vacil- 
lation even in believers) induced D. 
again to seek refuge among the Philis- 
tines; but now no longer a fugitive, 
but captain of an organized band, 600 
men with their wives and families. 
Achish of Gath (son of the former 
Achish says tradition), according to 
the usage of eastern monarchs, gave 
him Ziklag for his maintenance, which 
thenceforth appertained to Judah (1 
Sam. xxvii.) So did his power grow 
that a band of Benjamites, of Saul’s 
brethren, right and left handed 
slingers and archers, with their cap- 
tains, including Ismaiah the Gibeon- 
ite, a mighty man over the 30, joined 
him here (1 Chron. xii. 1-7), and he 
stayed ‘‘a full year and four months.” 
D. during his stay smote the Geshur- 
ites, Gezrites, and Amalekites, the 
very people the sparing of whom in 
disobedience to God was the cause of 
Saul’s rejection; but he was guilty 
of a deception to Achish, saying his 
inroad was upon the Jerahmeelites 
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and Kenites, nomad races on the 8. 
of Judah, allied to Israel. But for 
God’s providential interposition his 
putting himself in this false position 
would have been fatal to his peace of 
conscience, for he would have had to 
join with the heathen Philistines in 
the battle of Gilboa against his own 
countrymen. He narrowly escaped by 
the protest of the Philistine nobles (1 
Sam.xxvill.,xxix.), Ps. xxxiv.,referring 
probably to both his stays in Philistia 
(see title), celebrates how ‘‘ the angel 
of the Lord encamped around” him 
because he ‘‘feared’’ God, and ‘‘ de- 
livered’”’ him; and how ‘‘the Lord 
redeemeth the soul of His servants,” 
besides “‘ keeping all his bones’’ so 
that *‘not one of them is broken.” 
On the march towards Gilboa, and 
as he turned back to Ziklag, several 
captains of the thousands of Ma- 
nasseh joined him, ‘fall mighty men 
of valour,”’ so that his host increased 
“day by day until it was a great host, 
like the host of God”’ (1 Chron. xii. 
19-22). 

On returning be found the Amalekites 
had burned Ziklag with fire (1 Sam. 
xxx.), and carried all its inhabitants, 
women and children, captives. 1); 
was greatly distressed,” for besides 
his own deep grief, his two wives 
Ahinoam and Abigail being among 
those carried off, the people with 
characteristic fickleness ‘‘ bade stone 
him.” But distress now brought out 
into strong relief his faith which had 
vacillated in his coming to Philistia, 
so ‘‘he encouraged himself in the 
Lord his God.” In undesigned co- 
incidence with this representation, in 
the history of his fears silenced by 
his faith, in Psalm lvi., which com- 
memorates his two stays i in Philistia, 
he. says (ver. 3), ‘‘ what time I am 
atraid I willtrustin Thee.’’ Consult- 
ing, as was his wont, God through 
Abiathar and the ephod, and receiv- 
ing a favourable response, he pursued 
with 400 men (probably including 
some of the recently joined Manas- 
sites, 1 Chron. xii. 21), leaving 200 
who were faint at the brook Besor. 
By an Egyptian’s information he 
came upon the Amalekites and slew 
all except 400 who escaped on camels, 
and recovered all the captives and 
spoil. Besides he took large spoil 
belonging to Amalek, and of it dis- 
tributed “presents to all the places 
where D. and his men were wont to 
haunt.” This suggested his language 
Ps. Ixvin. 18, “Thou hast received 
gifts for men,”’ as explained in rela- 
tion to the Antitype (Eph. iv.8). The 
law of division of plunder equally, 
among those engaged in the field 
and those guarding the baggage, was 
established (1 Sam. xxv. 13, xxx. 25). 
D.’s generosity to his fallen enemy 
appears in his punishment of the 
Amalekite, who, bringing tidings of 
Saul’s death, and carrying to D. the 
crownand bracelet stripped from him, 
contessed that he had put an end to 
Saul. D. composed the beautiful 
elegy on Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. 
i. 17-27), which he bade the children 
of Judah to be “taught” (comp. 
title Ps. lx.) in, designated ‘the 
bow” song, not as A.V. “he bade 
them teach the children of Judah (the 
use of) the bow.” 
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Having first consulted the Lord, as 
always, D. by His direction went up 
to Hebron, the sacred city where the 
patriarchs were buried and Caleb had 
his inheritance, and was there an- 
ointed king over Judah, which he 
continued to be 7+ years. His noble 
heartedness appears in his thanks to 
the men of Jabesh Gilead for bury- 
ing Saul: ‘Blessed be ye of the Lord, 
that ye have showed this kindness 

. now the Lord show kindness and 
truth unto you... I also will requite 
you this kindneas.”’ What a contrast 
to Saul’s thanks to the Ziphites for 
betraying D.: “ Blessed be ye of the 
Lord (thus claiming God’s sanction 
to treachery, malice, and bloodthirsty 
persecution of the innocent), for ye 
have compassion of me.’”’ Ishbosheth 
was not made king at Mahanaim till 
after D. had reigned five years. Pro- 
bably all the country, except Judah 
in the S. and part of the transjor- 
danic tribes on the H., were under the 
Philistine dominion after the fatal 
battle of Gilboa. Gradually Israel 
recovered its land, and Abner at the 
close of the five years madeIshbosheth 
king. D. however “ waxed stronger 
and stronger,” whilst ‘‘ Saul’s house 
waxed weaker and weaker’ (2 Sam. 
li., iii.). After askirmish, disastrous 
to Ishbosheth’s cause, that weak king 
offended Abner by charging him with 
an intrigue with Rizpab, Saul’s con- 
cubine. Abnerembraced D.’s sideand 
procured D.’s wife Michal for him, 
severing her from her second husband, 
Phaltiel. Then followed Joab’s mur- 
der of Abner, which D. felt himself 
politically unable to punish ; but left 
the avenging of his blood to God, 
“these men the sons of Zeruiah be 
too hard for me, the Lord shall re- 
ward the doer of evil according to his 
wickedness”’ (ver. 39), in coincidence 
with D.’s Ps. xxviii.4. D. paid every 
honour to his memory, following the 
bier, and composing a dirge on his 
death. [See ABNER. ] 

Next followed Ishbosheth’s murder 
and D.’s punishment of the mur- 
derers, Rechab and Baanah, who 
thought to gratify D. by bringing his 
enemy’s head. ‘The coincidence be- 
tween 2 Sam. iv. 9, “as the Lord 
liveth who hath redeemed my soul 
out of all adversity,” and Ps. xxxi. 
5, 7, is obvious. His sense of 
justice, even in the case of adver- 
saries, his dependence continually on 
Jehovah, and humble ascription of 
all that he'was to Him alone, kept 
him from behaving proudly in pros- 
perity. Then he was anointed for the 
third time king, viz. over Israel (his 
reign lasting 33 years besides the pre- 
vious 7 over Judah), upon his making 
a league with them; and they kept a 
three days’ joyous feast (1 Chron. xii. 
38-40). Contingents from every tribe 
formed his host, which he put under 
Joab’s command. The men of Issa- 
char are especially noted as “men 
that had understanding of the times, 
to know what Israel ought to do,’ 
also of Zebulun men “expert in war, 
with all instruments of war... 
which could keep rank, and were not 
of a double heart.’’ The Aaronites 
Jehoiada and Zadok, then young, of 
the rival house of Eleazar, also joined 
D., in addition to Abiathar of the 


house of Ithamar already with him 
(1 Chron. xii. 27, 28; xxvii. 5). 


Prosperity now tried him. He, in con- 


formity with the usage of eastern 
kings, but in opposition to Deut. xvii. 
17, multiplied wives to himself be- 
sides Abigail, Ahinoam, and Michal: 
Maachah daughter of Talmai king of 
Geshur, whom probably he took in his 
raid (1 Sam. xxvii. 8), Haggith, 
Abital, Eglah. Beauty was his snare ; 
and Amnon, Absalom, and Adonijah, 
the offspring of these connections, 
proved his subsequent curse. 


His martial achievements as king of the 


nation began with taking from the 
Jebusites the stronghold of Zion, 
thenceforth the city of D. and the 
capital. The Jebusites had said that, 
so secure was their fort, the blind 
and the lame would suffice to defend 
it. D. said, ‘‘ Whosoever . .. smites 
. . . the lame and blind (i.e. all the 
defenders of Zion, whom D. desig- 
nates derisively after the Jebusites’ 
words) hated of D.’s soul, he shall 
be chief and captain.” For ‘‘getteth 
up to the gutter”’ Keil trans., ‘‘ who- 
soever smites the Jebusites, let him 
hurl into the waterfall (at the fout of 
the precipice) both the lame and the 
blind, hated of D.’s soul.’ Thence 
the proverb arose, ‘‘ the blind and the 
lame (2.e. repulsive persons) shall not 
come into the house.’”? Hence the 
extraordinariness of their entering 
the temple and being healed by Christ 
(Matt. xxi. 14; comp. Lev. xxi. 17,18). 
Others take it proverbial of an im- 
pregnable fort; ‘the blind and lame 
are there, let him enter if he can.” 
The objection to this is, D. did enter 
in spite of “ the lame and the blind”’; 
how then could the proverb originate 
of an impregnable house or fortress ? 
Joab thus won the commander-in- 
chiefship (1 Chron. xi., 2 Sam. v.). 


The Philistines were the first to assail 


D. With characteristic dependence 
on God, D. first consulted God’s will, 
and then assailed them. Attributing 
the victory to Jehovah alone, ‘‘ the 
Lord hath broken forth upon mine 
enemies as the breach of waters,’’ he 
called the place Baal Perazim (the 
plain of breaches). Their idols he 
took and burned. On their spread- 
ing themselves in the valley of Re- 
phaim again, D. once more consulted 
Jehovah, and on being told to ‘‘turn 
away from them and come upon them 
over against the mulberry trees,” 

instead of the impatience and dis- 
obedience of Saul (1 Sam. xiii. 8-14; 

xiv. 18, 19; xv. 22, 23) he patiently 
took God’s time and God's way, an 

so prevailed (1 Chron. xiv.). Comp. 
Isa. xxviii. 16, 21. The imagery of 
the thunderstorm in Ps. xvii. 7-14 
and xxix. may allude to this breaking 
forth of the Lord on the flood of 
enemies, and so giving His people 
peace. 


Hiram of Tyrenow became D.’s ally, and 


helped with cedars towards ers ie 
his palace (2 Sam. v. 11, vii. 2). 

next concern was to remove the ax 
from the forest town, Kirjath Jearim 
or Baale of Judah, where it had lain 
mostly neglected during Saul’s reign 
(1 Chron. xiii. 3), to the tabernacle 
which D. pitched for it in the city of 
D. After a three months stay of the 
ark at Obed Edom’s house, owing to 
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the breach upon Uzzah because of 
irreverent rashness (2 Sam. vi.; comp. 
1 Sam. vi. 19, a sad contrast to God’s 
breaking forth upon D.’s enemies at 
Baal Perazim), D. brought it up, 
stripping off his royal robe in the 
presence of the symbol of Jehovah’s 
throne, the true King, and in a linen 
ephod, to mark his assuming the 
priestly along with the kingly func- 
tion, ‘‘ dancing before the Lord with 
all his might.’” The sacrosanctity of 
the ark, thus solemnly vindicated by 
the breach on Uzzah, naturally sug- 
gested the stress laid on holiness as 
the requisite for dwelling in God's 
house in the 15th and 24th Psalms, 
written on this occasion. In Ps. xiv. 
the words “ when the Lord bringeth 
back the captivity of His people Jacob 
shall rejoice’? give no ground for 
assigning the date to the Babylonian 
captivity. It is a Heb. phrase for 
reversing misfortune. In Jud. xviii. 
30 “‘ the captivity of the land’’ means 
the capiure of the ark by the heathen 
Philistines (1 Sam. iv. 10, 11; vii. 4). 
Ps. lxxviii. 60, 61 proves this, “ God 
‘forsook the tabernacle of Shiloh and 
delivered His strength into cap- 
tivity.’ When this captivity was 
reversed by the bringing back of the 
ark to Kirjath Jearim, “they of Beth- 
shemesh rejoiced to see it,” just as 
D. says “ Jacob shall rejoice.” The 
hitherto victorious Philistines were 
discomfited by Jehovah’s thunder- 
ings, through Samuel’s intercession 
at Mizpeh, and so ‘‘ were in great fear 
where no fear was,’’ z.e. when they 
had supposed they had nothing to 
fear from the prostrated Israelites. 
God’s presence ‘‘ in the congregation 
of the righteous’’ was the cause; so 
“God scattered the bones of “him 
that encamped against ”’ Israel (Ps. 
liii. 5). D.’s ‘‘ bringing again ”’ the 
ark and settling it permanently on 
Zion amidst all “Israel’s gladness”’ 
completed the veversal of Israel’s cap- 
tivity, prayed for in Ps. xiv. So Ps. 
xv. appropriately follows. The settle- 
ment of the ark on Zion marked 
Jehovah’s new relation to His people, 
as manifesting Himself in Jerusalem, 
thenceforth to be the centre of the 
nation’s devotions. Ephraim is gently 
warned by D.’s contemporary musi- 
cian, Asaph, not to resist this appoint- 
ment of God for transferring the seat 
of worship from Shiloh of Israel to 
Zion of Judah (Ps. lxxviii. 67-71). 
D.’s love for God’s abode appears in 
Ps. xxvi. 8, ‘‘ Lord, I have loved the 
habitation of Thine house and the 
lace where Thiue honour dwelleth,” 
egpaedine hs with the history, “I 
have set my affection to the house of 
my God” (1 Chron. xxix.3). Onthe 
ogcasion of bringing up the ark D. 
convened a national assembly, the 
evites foremost (1 Chron. xiii. 2, 5, 
6; xv. 3, 4), and appointed the music, 
Heman, Asaph, Ethan, with cymbals, 
others with psalteries and harps, and 
Chenaniah chief of the Levites for 
song. D. as a king priest offered 
burnt offerings and peace offerings 
and blessed the people in the name 
of the Lord (1 Chron. xvi. 2; 2 Sam. 
vi. 17). Michal’s contemptuous re- 
ception of him when he returned to 
bless his house(for public piety should 
be followed by home piety) was the 
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only drawback to the joy of that 
day (1 Chron. xv. 29, xvi. 43; 2 Sam. 
vi. 16-23). 


As Ps. ci. embodies D.’s good resolu- 


tions, of a thankful perfect walk, in 
entering his new house, followed by 
Ps. cii. implying distress and praying 
for deliverance, and Ps. ciii. render- 
ing the thanksgiving here resolved on, 
the three forming atrilogy; so Psalms 
XV., Xxiv., were composed to comme- 
morate the bringing up of the ark to 
D.’s tabernacle for it on Zion, whilst 
the Mosaic tabernacle and altar re- 
mained at Gibeon (1 Chron. xvi. 39). 
song, Ps. 
CXxxiil., was probably composed like 
most of the ‘‘ songs of deyrees’’ (i.e. 
going wp to the three great feasts 
at Jerusalem) after the return from 
Babylon, pleading that Jehovah 
should remember D.’s former zeal 
for His house, as a ground for remem- 
bering D.’s race now in affliction 
(comp. Ps. lxxxix.). The progress of 
the ark’s removal is traced; whilst 
we were ‘“‘in Ephratah (Bethlehem) 
we heard of it,’ as a mere hearsay, 
“we found itin” Kirjath Jearim = 
the city of the woods. Then the 

rayer: ‘arise, O Lord, into Thy rest ; 

hou and the ark of Thy strength; 
let Thy priests be clothed with right- 
eousness, and let Thy saints shout 
for joy,” is followed by God’s imme- 
diate answer exactly corresponding 
tothe prayer : ‘‘ Jehovah hath chosen 
Zion ... this is My rest forever... 
I will clothe her priests with salva- 
tion, and her saints shall shout aloud 
for joy.” Fragments of D.’s poetry 
he at this time delivered into the hand 
of Asaph for the tabernacle service 
(1 Chron. xvi. 8-86). Long afterwards 
they were embodied in Ps. xevi., 
which comforts Judah, when threat- 
ened by Assyria, with the prospect 
of Messiah’s coming kingdom; also 
Psalms ev., evi., which console the 
Jews, now probably in the Babylonian 
captivity, with the thought that God’s 
promise of Canaan to their fathers 
when “‘few and strangers’’ there gives 
hope that God will restore their cove- 
nanted possession, and pardon their 
unfaithfulness now that they turn to 
Him (cv. 12, 23, 44, 45; evi. 3-6, 44- 
48). God overruled D.’s words, which 
in his time applied to the captive 
Jews taken by Hdomite invaders (Ps. 
lx. title), to suit the nation in the 
Babylonian captivity, and at present 
also in their long dispersion. 


With D. begins the widely extending 


Israelite monarchy. The sudden rise 
of Israel to power and magnificence 
in the reigns of D. and Solomon for 
above 50 years, and its collapse at 
Solomon’s death, seem at first sight 
inconsistent with its position midway 
between the great rival powers, Egypt 
and Assyria. But in the East such 
sudden rises and falls are common, 
asin the case of Babylon, Media, 
Persia, Timur, Jenghis Khan. More- 
over the monuments show that ex- 
actly at that time Egypt and Assyria 
were exceptionally weak. Hgypt 
after Rameses III.’s time (1200 B.c.) 
ceased to be aggressive in the Syrian 
direction, and continued till Shishak’s 
(Sheshonk’s) accession (990 B.C.) 
quiet and unwarlike. Assyria about 
1100 B.c. ruled as far as the Orontes 
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and threatened Palestine, but was 
defeated by an Araman monarch 
1050 B.c. and driven again beyond 
the Euphrates. Syria revolted, and 
Assyria deelined in power till 884 B.c. 
when again Assur-nazir-pal crossed 
the Euphrates and threatened Syria. 
For an Israelite empire to arise it 
was necessary that bo. h its powerful 
neighbours should be weak. Their 
simultaneous weakness was precisely 
at the time of the rise of the Israelite 
empire under Saul, D.,and Solomon, 
between 1100 and 990 B.c. 


Solomon alone of D.’s sons seems to 


have possessed his father’s higher 
qualities. Solomon’s line became 
united with Absalom’s daughter or 
granddaughter, Maachah, and so car- 
ried on the royal race. D.’s strong 
parental affection betrayed him into 
too fond indulgence of his sons (2 
Sam. xiii. 31-36, xiv. 33, xviii. 5, 33, 
xix. 4; 1 Kingsi.6). D. “bad not 
displeased Adonijah at any time in 
saying, Why hast thou done so?” 
Thus D. laid up scourges in store for 
himself. 


His militia was twelve divisions of 24,000 


each, on duty month by month (1 
Chron. xxvii.). His body guard num- 
bered 600 “‘ mighty men,” subdivided 
into three bands of 200 each with 
‘the three” over them, and 80 bodies 
of 20 each with “the thirty’’ over 
them. ‘The captain of the mighty 
men’? commanded the whole, viz. 
Abishai D.’s nephew (1 Chron. xi. 
9-47 ; 2 Sam. xxili. 8-39). Gad “the 
seer’’ represented the old prophetical 
schools, and accompanied his exile. 
Nathan’s first appearance was to an- 
nounce the continuation of his 
dynasty (of which he was the founder 
and is therefore called “‘ the patri- 
arch,’ Acts ii. 29) and kingdom. So 
there were two highpriests, Abiathar 
and Zadok, representing the two rival 
Aaronic houses, Ithamar and Eleazar. 
Also there were the masters of musi¢, 
Asaph, Heman Samuel’s grandson, 
and Jeduthun (1 Chron. xxyv.). 
was the great centre of all, at once 
himself the soldier, prophet, priest (2 
Sam. vi. 14, 17, 18) in acts (his sons 
are called so 2 Sam. viii. 18, Heb. for 
“ chief rulers’’), and poet musician. 
Such a combination was never before 
or since realized, and shall only be 
eclipsed by the Divine Antitype “ sit- 
ting and ruling upon His throne, and 
being a priest upon His throne’’ 
(Zech. vi. 13). 


Within ten years from capturing Zion 


D. reduced Philistia on the W., Moab 
on the E (2 Sam. viii., xxiii. 20), 
Syria on the N.E. as far as the Eu- 
phrates, Edom on the S.,and Ammon 
S.E. The capture of Rabbah, at 
which D. was present, crowned the 
last war, in which the ark accom- 
panied the host (2 Sam. xi. 11, xii.31). 
The cruel punishment inflicted upon 
the fighting prisoners was a righteous 
retribution forAmmon’s own cruelties 
which they sought to inflict on Israel 
(1 Sam. xi. 2, Amos i. 13). Solomon 
“the peaceful’ was at this time so 
named in token of universal peace’ 
secured. D. had now ‘“‘a great name 
like unto the name of the great men in 
the earth” (2 Sam. vii. 9). 


Ps. Ixviii., modelled after Deborah’s 


song (ver. 7,8; comp. Jud. bi v. 4, 
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and ver. 18 with ver. 12), commemo- | The great blot of D.’s life, his adultery 


rates the ark’s return to Zion in 
triumph, after God had scattered the 
Ammonites before him; comp. ver. 
1, 24 with Num. x. 35, 36. ‘Thou 
settest a crown of pure gold on his 
head” (Ps. xxi. 3) alludes to the costly 
crown of Ammon (2 Sam. xii. 31). 
Ps. xliv. is Israel’s cry of distress sung 
by the sons of Korah when Edom 
had invaded the Holy Land during 
the absence of D. and his warriors, 
who were then striving with Aram of 
the two floods and Aram Zobah, on 
the Euphrates. Israel’s slain lay 
unburied till Joab returned from 
smiting Edom. The scattering among 
the heathen (ver. 11) was only partial 
(2 Sam. viti. 13, 1 Chron. xviil. 12, 1 
Kings xi. 15, 16). Ps. lx. was com- 
osed by D. subsequently when he 
bed beaten down Aram Naharaim 
(Syria of the two floods), 2 Sam. viii., 
x. Joab did not return till he had, 
at the head of the main army, con- 
quered fully the Syrians. The victory 
over Edom in the Valley of Salt is 
variously attributed to D. as king, 
Joab as commander in chief, and 
Abishai under Joab (2 Sam. viii. 13, 
x. 10; 1 Chron. xviii. 12). Abishai 
slew 6000, Joab 12,000. Ps. lx. 4 
alludes to the victory as the earnest 
that the expedition at this time setting 
out to occupy Edom and Petra, “‘ their 
strong city’”’ of rock, for its invasion 
of Israel, would succeed. ‘‘ Over 
Edom will I cast out my shoe’’ in 
token of taking possession of Edom. 
The casting of the shoe implied trans- 
ference of possession (Ruth iv.7, Josh. 
x. 24; comp. Ps. lx. 8, 9,12 with 2 
Sam. viii. 14). Ps. evili. passes from 
the literal Edom to the foes of God’s 
people in general, of which it was the 
type (ver. 9, 10). 
The three years famine (2 Sam. xxi.) 
seems to have been chronologically 
earlier, and only placed where it is 
as no opportunity for its insertion 
occurred earlier. ‘‘God visits the 
sins of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion.” Saul, who had been so little 
zealous in fulfilling God’s commands 
against Amalek (1 Sam. xv. 20), “in 
his zeal to Israel”’ sought to slay the 
Gibeonites to whom the Israelites 
had on oath promised security (Josh. 
ix.). Jehovah, on D.’s inquiry, de- 
clared the famine to be ‘‘ because of 
bloodguiltiness (resting) upon Saul’s 
house.” So on the Gibeonites’ de- 
mand, in obedience to the law (Num. 
xxxv. 33), D. gave up to be executed 
and hanged on atree Saul’s two sons 
by Rizpah, and the five sons of Merab 
(which ought to be read for ‘ Mi- 
chal’’), Saul’s eldest daughter. D. 
spared Jonathan’s son Mephibosheth 
because of the Lord’s oath between 
him and Jonathan. He had probably 
before this admitted Mephibosheth 
to his table. Mephibosheth perhaps 
alludes to his having been spared 
when the others were put to death, 
2 Sam. xix. 28; ‘‘all of my father’s 
hpuse were but dead men before my 
lord, yet didst thou set thy servant 
among them that did eat at, thine own 
table.” D. took this occasion to show 
his tenderness in giving honourable 
burial to Saul’s and Jonathan’s re- 
mains. 


with BaTHSHEBA [see] and murder 
of Uriah, is omitted in CHRONICLES 
[see], which avoided all that would 
tarnish the glory of the kingdon, at 
the time when Ezra the compiler 
wished to fire the patriotism of the 
returned captives from Babylon. 
Great as is the scandal of D.’s act 
to the cause of religion, the gain is 
greater; for God’s mercy shines the 
brighter in covering over the guilt of 
such a transgressor when, conscience 
stung at Nathan’s rebuke, he truly 
repented (2 Sam. xi., xii.). Though 
forgiven at once (‘‘the Lord hath put 
away thy sin,” or else “‘ hath made 
it to pass’? upon thy child: Blunt, 
Undesigned Coincidences), he did not 
at once experimentally realize his 
forgiveness., So in Ps. li. he sues for 
that which Goa had already promised 
by Nathan ; and promises, when God 
should “‘restore to him the joy of 
His salvation, he would teach other 
transgressors the way, and so sinners 
should be converted to God.’ This 
gives the true answer to scoffers. 
Believers, when left to themselves, 
fall, and when restored by God’s 
grace become more useful to the 
church of God than ever. D.’s fall 
has made many stand upright. It 
warns saints to walk humbly and not 
presume. It keeps from despair 
those who have deeply fallen, assur- 
ing them of pardon on repentance. 
D.’s sorrows ever after show how evil 
are the results of sin, even after sin 
has been forgiven. In Ps. xxxii., 
having realized his forgiveness, he 
fulfils his promise by teaching back- 
sliding and other sinners the only 
way of peace, viz. believing, penitent 
confession to the Lord. God chas- 
tises His own people especially for 
sin, even though He forgive it, both 
to vindicate His justice before the 
world (hence Nathan announces “‘ the 
sword shall never depart from thine 
house’’), and in love to discipline 
His people themselves (Lev. x. 3, 
Amos iii. 2, 1 Pet. iv.17). Contrast 
D.’s true repentance (Ps. li. 4 and 2 
Sam. xii.) with Saul’s self excusing, 
reluctant, popularity seeking confes- 
sion (1 Sam. xv.). The words “‘ build 
Thou the walls of Jerusalem” refer 
to D.’s “building from Millo round 
about,” whilst “‘ Joab repaired the 
rest of the city” (1 Chron. xi. 8). 
D. feared his sin, in which Joab was 
his accomplice, might impede the 
work in which also Joab assisted. 
His prayer was heard, and the city 
wall completed by Solomon (1 Kings 
lii. 1, ix. 15). Yet Ps. li. 18 bas been 
made an argument for dating the 
psalm after the Babylonian cap- 
tivity ! 


Trial after trial clouded his remaining 


days. First; AMNoN’s [see] outrage 
on ‘l'amar; ABSALOM’s [see] murder 
of Amnon, expulsion, and almost 
successful rebellion, in which D.’s 
murder and adultery were repaid 
exactly in kind before all Israel (2 
Sam.xvi.22). AHITHOPHEL [see], the 
grandfather of Bathsheba with whom 
he sinned, was the instrument of his 
punishment (comp. Ps. xli. 9, lv. 12- 
14, 20, 21). D. and all the people 
“tarried at the house of the dis- 
tance’? (Heb. 2 Sam. xv..17), i.e. a 
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house so called near the city, on the 
road to Jericho; ‘‘the farthest 
house,” viz. from the city. The per- 
sonal attachment of his 600 men of 
the body guard, including men of 
Gath under Ittai, appears from It- 
tai’s words: ‘fas the Lord liveth, in 
what place the lord my king shall 
be, whether in death or life, even 
there also will thy servant be.” He 
showed his reverence for the ark, 
and freedom from the superstition 
that it would save like a charm, by 
desiring Zadok and Abiathar to 
carry it back to the city, and casting 
himself on Jehovah’s grace to “bring 
him back and show him it and His 
habitation.’ Crossing Kedron brook 
and ascending Olivet weeping D. 
typifies the Man of Sorrows on the 
night of His betrayal. Hushai, “ D.’s 
friend,’ with rent coat (the Heb. 
expresses a priestly garment) met 
him, and undertook to foil Ahitho- 
phel’s traitorous counsel by counter- 
vailing treachery. 


We might wonder that so brave a man 


as D. should betray such fear when 
first he heard the report of Absalom’s 
conduct: ‘‘Arise and let us flee, forwe 
shall not else escape from Absalom ; 
make speed to depart, lest he overtake 
us suddenly.” The people noticed it 
subsequently: ‘the king saved us 
out of the had of the Philistines, 
and now he is fled out of the land for 
Absalom!” The fact is true to na- 
ture ; for conscience can unman the 
brave, whilst ‘‘ thrice is he armed 
that hath his quarrel just.” Now 
Ahithophel’s desertion reminded D.. 
that it was his own sin with Ahitho- 
phel’s granddaughter which caused 
this sore chastisement from the Lord. 
Absalom had from the first calcu-- 
lated on his adhesion, and sent for 
him to come from his abode in the 
hill country of Judah, Giloh, whilst 
he (Absalom) offered sacrifices. Al- 
ready Absalom had got the king’s 
leave to go to Hebron, a sacred seat 
of the nation, by the specious lie: 
“thy servant vowed a vow while... 
at Geshur [imitating with sancti- 
monious hypocrisy the patriarch Ja— 
cob’s pious language], If the Lord 
shall bring me again indeed to Jeru-- 
salem, then I will serve the Lord” 
(comp. Gen. xxviii. 20, 21). How, 
with undesigned propriety, D. warns 
the rebels (Ps. iv. 5), ‘‘ Offer the sa- 
crifices of righteousness,” not those 
of parricidal rebellion! Ahithophel 
possibly suggested the scheme of the 

retended vow and sacrifices. Inthe 

salms lv. 20, 21, xxxi. 13, lxix., cix., 
the treachery is mainly laid to his 
charge. Ps. iii. 1, ‘‘ Lord, how are 
they increased that trouble me,’” 
coincides with the history; “the 
conspiracy was strong, for the people 
increased continually with Absalom” 
(2 Sam. xv. 12). Ps. iv. seems to 
refer to the evening of the first day 
of D.’s flight, at the ford where he 
pry) the night : ver. 8, “ I will both 

y me down in peace and sleep, for 
Thou Lord only,” or rather “Thou 
Lord makest me to dwell in safety 


~ alone,” i.e. separated from foes; he 


quotes Deut. xxxiii. 28, lebadad labe- 
tach (comp. Lev. xxv.18,19). Hav- 
ing appointed to Zadok, “I will tarry 
in the plain of the wilderness, until. 
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there come word from you to certify 
me” (2 Sam. xv. 28), and having 
received the tidings there from Ahi- 
maaz and Jonathan, D. and his re- 
tinue crossed Jordan before dawn. 
To this time Ps. iii. 5 refers: “I laid 
me down and slept, I awaked, for the 
Lord sustained me.” Ver. 2 refers to 
the Benjamite of Saul’s house, Shi- 
mei’s, cursings the previous day, on 
D.’s descending from Olivet towards 
the Jordan and reaching Bahurim: 
“many there be which say of my 
soul, There is no salvation (Heb.) for 
him in God,” to which D. replies, 
“Salvation belongeth to the Lord.”’ 
In Ps. xxv. 18 D. prays,‘ Look upon 
mine affliction and my pain, and 
forgive all my sin.’’ So in the inde- 
pendent history, when Shimei cast 
stones at D. (the punishment of an 
adulterer), and cursed saying, ‘‘Come 
out thou, bloody man, The Lord 
hath returned upon thee all the blood 
of the house of Saul” (the hanging 
of Saul’s seven sons, 1 Sam. xxi., 
was probably before this in time and 
is Shimei’s reference), and when 
Abishai would have punished him, 
D. meekly (Ps. xxv. 8-10), feeling his 
sin brought the chastisement, replied 
in unstudied coincidence with the 
salm: ‘‘ Let him curse, because the 
ord hath said unto him, Curse D. 
It may be that the Lord will look on 
mine affliction” (2 Sam. xvi. 5-12), 
Again his words, ‘‘ It may be that 
the Lord will requite me good for 
his cursing,’”’ answer to Ps. cix. 28: 
“ Let them curse, but bless Thou.’’ 
So it came to pass. Shimei the 
curser had the curse brought home 
to himself. D. the object of his 
cursing was finally blessed, and ‘‘his 
throne established before the Lord 
for ever” (1 Kings ii. 44, 45). 
D. learned from Hushai’s two messen- 
gers during the night Ahithophel’s 
counsel to pursue D. that very night 
with ‘‘twelve thousand’? chosen 
men. How naturally in Ps. iii. 6 he 
says, ‘“‘I will not be afraid of ten 
thousands of people that have set 
themselves against me round about.” 
In Ps. iv. 7 how naturally D. says, 
*“Thou hast put gladness in my heart 
more than in the time that their corn 
and their wine increased,’’ when we 
know from the history that just 
before (1 Sam. xvi. 1, 2) Ziba had 
brought him 200 loaves of bread, 100 
bunches of raisins, 100 of summer 
fruits, and wine,’ supplying D.’s 
immediate wants, and affording an 
earnest of Jehovah’s continued care. 
His courage, which conscience had 
for a time robbed him of, now re- 
turned when he saw that God though 
chastening was not forsaking him; 
so he, in confidence of restoration, 
assigned Ziba the land. The revolters 
had restlessly sought their good from 
earthly sources, and so had lent a 
ready ear to the “leasing” (ver. 2, 
comp. 2 Sam. x. 2-6), 7.e. lying pro- 
mises of Absalom. D.’s cry on the 
contrary was, “ Lord, lift Thou up 
the light of Thy countenance upon 
us’’ (Ps. iv. 6). In opposition to their 
inane of God’s appointment of 
. he warns them, “How long, ye 
sons of men” (benee ish, ‘‘ heroes,” 
ironically), with all your boasting 
will ye not “ know that Jehovah set 
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apart him that is godly for Him- 
self?” It is “vanity”? for you to 
think to enthrone ungodliness, as 
represented by Absalom, in opposi- 
tion to God’s enthronement of the 
godly principle in the person of D. 
(ver. 2, 3 


» 3.) 
The 42nd Psalm, bythe sonsof Korah, 


speaks in the person of D. when in 
exile during Absalom’s rebellion, be- 
yond Jordan (comp. ver. 6). They 
regarded him head of their choral 
school. The faithfulness of the Le- 


vites to him appears in 2 Sam. xv. 24," 


It was D. who appointed the Korah- 
ites to lead the tabernacle music (2 
Chron. xx. 19; comp. 1 Chron. vi. 
16, 22, 32). The title of Ps. exliii. in 
the LXX. attributes at also to this 
period. His head quarters were at 
Mahanaim, where Ishbosheth pre- 
viously had reigned. The highland 
chief Barziuuat [see] the Gileadite, 
Shobi son of D.’s former friend Na- 
hash, and put by D. in his insolent 
brother Hanun’s place over Rabbah of 
Ammon (2 Sam. xii. 30), and Machir 
son of Ammiel of Lodebar, minis- 
tered abundant supplies. Doubtiess 
this, as well as Ziba’s providentially 
brought necessaries previously, was 
before his mind when he wrote his 
exquisite Ps. xxiii., “ Thou preparest 
a table before me in the presence of 
mine enemies.” Machir’s kindness 
was probably called forth by the re- 
membrance of D.’s kindness to Me- 
hibosheth, Machir’s former protege 
2 Sam. xvii. 27, comp. ix. 4). The 
battle fought in the wood of Ephraim 
betweenA BsALom’s [see | forces under 
Amasa against D.’s forces under 
Joab, Abishai, and Ittai, was fatal 
to Absalom. D.’s loving charge, 
“Deal gently for my sake with the 
young man, with Absalom,” stands 
in striking contrast with Absalom’s 
unnatural heartlessness (xvii. 2, 4); 
Ahithophel said, ‘‘I will smite the 
king only,”’ “‘and the saying pleased 
Absalom well.’? Not the will, but 
the wit, to carry out Ahithophel’s 
devilishly wise counsel, was by God’s 
appointment wanting. Hushai’s pic- 
ture of D. as ‘‘a man of war, chafed 
as a bear robbed of her whelps, and 
hid in some pit,’’ as when an outlaw 
in Saul’s days of old, is true to the 
life, and frightened the dastardly 
son, and misled him to his ruin. 


D.’s magnanimous forgiveness of Shi- 


mei the curser, reinstatement in part 
of Mephibosheth whose loyalty was 
somewhat doubtful, and gratitude to 
Barzillai, all illustrate D.’s noble 
character. His design of superseding 
Joab, and appointing Amasa to the 
chief command, offended Joab and 
was frustrated by Joab’s murder of 
Amasa. Joab crushed Sheba’s re- 
bellion by his promptness and energy 
at Abel of Beth-Maachah (xx.). So 
D. was fully reestablished on his 
throne. 


On the Census [see]: “‘ God and Satan 


had their hand in this work: God by 
permission, Satan by suggestion; God 
as a judge, Satan as an enemy; God 
in just punishment for sin, Satan as 
in an act of sin; God ina wise or- 
dination of it for good, Satan in a 
malicious intent of confusion” 
(Bishop Hall, Contempl., xvi. 6). 
Satan-suggested pride was the motive 
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and brought on D.’s people, who 
shared in his sin, a plague which 
would have lasted “three days’ 
but tuat the Lord. interposed ; as it 
was it lasted ‘‘ from the morning to 
the time of assembly”’ (not as A. V. 
“even to the time appointed”’) 1.e., 
to the time of evening sacrifice, 
three o’clock. The apparition of the 
angel of the Lord with drawn sword 
over Jerusalem led D. to intercede, 
laying all the guilt on himself: “I 
it is that have sinned; ... but asfor 
these sheep, what have they done P’”” 
Unlike Saul, who laid the blame on 
the people (1 Sam. xv. 21). Typifying 
Him who took on Himself the iniquity 
of usall. Whilst D. pleaded on earth 
the Lord interceded above; “it is 
enough ; stay now thine hand.” Je- 
rusalem was saved, and Araunah’s 
threshingfloor, the scene of the appa- 
tition, D. bought as the site of the 
altar whereon he offered burnt offer- 
ings and peace offerings which the 
Lord accepted by fire from heaven 
consuming them. This was after- 
wards the site of the temple aitar; 
Mussulmen have it enclosed, as is 
thought by many, in their ‘‘ Dome of 
the Rock.” Certain it is that here 
(and scarcely anywhere as here) the 
rock projects above the present level 
of the ground, whilst all around are 
either chambers and passages or the 
shifting sand and rubbish. The 30th 
Psalm commemorates the ‘ dedica- 
tion,’’i.e. consecration, of the house or 
temple site. The words “‘of David”’ in 
thetitle do not belong to ‘‘the house,’” 
but to ‘‘a psalm and song,” viz. by 
D. The heaven-sent fire was the 
consecration of the site, which is 
called ‘‘ the house of God”’ even be- 
fore the temple was built (comp. 1 
Chron. xxii. 1,2 with Gen. xxviii. 17— 
19). Pride through prosperity, and 
a sudden and severe but temporary 
reverse, appear alike in the psalm 
and in the ‘history (2 Sam. xxiv., 1 
Chron. xxi.). Not the act, but the 
motive, was the sin, and was dis- 
pleasing to that unscrupulous man, 
Joab: ver. 6 (Ps. xxx. 6, 1 Chron. xxi.). 
The deliverance resulted from D.’s 
prayer (comp. ver. 8-10 with 1 Chron. 
xxi. 17,18) ; the “ sackcloth,” ver. 11, 
accords with 1 Chvon. xxi. 16. The 
‘weeping endured for a night,” but 
“Joy came inthe morning,”’ after the 
one day’s plague; God “‘ put off his 
sackcloth, and girded him with glad- 


ness.” 


The rest of D.’s life was occupied in 


reparing Solomon for carrying out 
bi cherished wish of building the 
temple on this spot. D.’s numerous 
wars excluded him from building it 
himself, but the Lord comforted him 
with the assurance of his son’s carry- 
ing his design into effect (2 Sam. vii. ; 
1 Chron. xxii., xxviil., xxix.). And 
to Solomon therefore D. committed 
the vast stores which even “in his 
trouble”? D. had prepared for the 
house of the Lord. 


ADONIJAH’s [see] conspiracy was the 


last cloud on D.’s reign. Joab and 
ABIATHAR [see] from personal pique 
(Joab perhaps because of D.’s former 
appointment of Amasa, and Abiathar 
because of the honour paid to his 
rival, Zadok) joined Adonijah. The 
plot failed through the firmness ot 
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Natbanand D. (1 Kingsi.) In D.’s 
old age the young Shunammite Abi- 
shag was introduced to cherish his 
person. D.’s last charge to Solomon 
directs, first as to Joab, that he 
should pay the penalty of double 
murder, that of Abner and Amasa ; 
secon lly, that Barzillai’s sons should 
eat at the king’s table, in grateful 
acknowledgment of their loyal ser- 
vices in Absalom’s rebellion ; thirdly, 
that Shimei the curser on the one 
hand should “ not be held guiltless,” 
onthe other hand, as D.sware to him 
not to kill him with the sword, that 
Solomon should “ not bring down his 
hoar head with blood to the grave.” 
**Not’’ must be inserted, for in Heb. 
when two prohibitions come together 
the negative is only put in the former 
clause (comp. 1 Sam. ii. 3). The 
fact contirms this, for Solomon did 
not put him to death for his cursing, 
but kept him under restraint and 
gave him a chance of life; so that it 
was Shimei's own disregard of the 
condition that brought the penalty 
on him. That personal revenge did 
not actuate D. is plain, for he re- 
strained Abishai when he would have 
“taken off his head,” and spared him 
when, as restored to the kingdom, he 
could have justly destroyed him. At 
the dying hour least of all was such 
a man as D. likely to harbour re- 
venge, when about to go before the 
Judge whose forgiveness we all need. 
But justice needed that the sin of 
Joab’s and Shimei’s past impunity 
should not lie on D.’s conscience ; he 
therefore gave charge as to both 
before his death. 

The 18th Psalm (2 Sam. xxii.) seems 
to have beenamong his latest psalms, 
for it was written ‘when the Lord 
had delivered him out-of the hand of 
ali his enemies,” besides his earliest 
and deadliest enemy ‘‘ Saul.’ To 
him he refers, ver. 17, “He delivered 
me from my strong enemy ; 3’ to his 
various heathen enemies whom he 
vanquished, Philistia, Moab, Ammon, 
Edom, Syria, Zobah (ver. 43), “Thou 
hast delivered me from the strivings 
of the people, Thou hast made me 
the head of the heathen.’ The vari- 
ous trials of D. were the occasion of 
giving birth to those psalms which 
have been the comfort of God’s peo- 
ple in all ages, when in affliction. To 
Nathan’s announcementof the Lord’s 
promise that D.’s ‘‘ house, his king- 
dom, his throne should be established 
for ever’ (2 Sam. vii. 18, 16), he re- 
fers in ver. 5: ‘‘ He showeth mercy 
to His anointed, to D. and to his 
seed for evermore.’ The fatherly 
discipline through which he had 
passed, through the instrumeutality 
of Saul and afterwards Absalom, 
etc., he refers to, ver. 35, “Thy 
gentleness (P. B. V. ‘loving cor- 
rection’) hath made me great.” So 
LXX., Vulg., Syr., ‘Thy disci- 
pline.’’” Comp. as to God’s gentle- 
ness even in correcting, Isa. xxvii. 8, 
xl. 11; Hos. xi. 1-4; Acts xiii. 8; 
marg., “ He bore or fed them as a 
nurse beareth or feedeth her child,’’ 
Deut. i. 31, xxxil. 10-12; Isa. lxiii. 
9; Heb. xii. 6-11. So the Antitype 
(2 Cor. x. 1), ‘‘the gentleness of 
Christ ” (Matt. xi. 28-30). His claim 
to ‘‘ righteousness ”’ is not inconsist- 


ent with his one or two grievous falls: 
“the Lord rewarded me according 
to my righteousness, for 1 have kept 
the ways of the Lord”? (Ps. xviii. 20, 
21); fur his sins he sincer ely repented 
of, and the main current of his life was 
oue of communion with God and true 
striving by faith after holiness. Not 
only in God’s original choice was D. 
declared to be “‘a man after Jeho- 
vah’s own heart” (1 Sam. xiii. 14, 
Acts xiii. 22), but also in1 Kings xv. 
3-5 it is written “the heart of D. was 
perfect with the Lord his God... 
he did that which was right in the 
eyes of the Lord, and turned not aside 
from anything that He commanded 
him all the days of his life, save only 
in the matter of Uriah the Hittite.” 
The impartial truthfulness of the 
Bible appears in its faithful record of 
the sins of one of its greatest heroes. 
His great fall and recovery has saved 
thousands from despair, and warned 
thousands. ‘‘ Let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 

The 18th Psalm, ‘‘the great Hallelujah 
with which D. retires from the thea- 
tre of life’”’ (Hengstenberg), is follow- 
ed by the prophetic last will of D. 
(2 Sam. xxii. 1.) ““D... . hath said 
(Heb. waum,the Divine saying of D.), 
the sweet psalmist of Israel’’ (Heb. 
the lovely one in Israel’s songs of 
praise). Not only the first of the 
dynasty whose shall be the everlast- 
ing kingdom, but the one whom God 
has enabled to sing lovely songs of 
praise for edifying that kingdom 
(comp. Balaam’s prophecy, Num. 
xxiv. 8, 15). This Divine utterance 
of D. through “the Spirit of God 
speaking by him” is the seal of those 
prophetical psalms (e.g. ii., xxi., ex.) 
concerning the eternal dominion of 
his seed, based on Nathan’s prophecy. 
In spirit he beholds the model Ruler 
ruling justly in the fear of God, under 
whom the sons of Belial shall be 
thrust away and burned, but salva- 
tion shall grow for the righteous; and 
the pledge of this is God’s everlasting 
covenant with him and his house (2 
Sam.xxiii.5), “for isnot my housethus 
with God(i.e.in such a relationto God 
that the Righteous Ruler will spring 
from it), for He hath made with me 
an everlasting covenant . For all 
my salvation and all (God s) good 
pleasure (Luke ii. 14, Eph. i. 9, ex- 
pressed in that covenant) should He 
then not make it to grow?’ Solo- 
mon’s Ps. lxxii. (ver. 6) is evidently 
based on this his father’s last pro- 
phetic utterance which describes the 
coming “just Ruler,’ Messiah, and 
the effect’ of His government, “‘as 
the tender grass springing out of the 
earth by clear shining after rain.’ 

D. died at theage of 70 (Josephus, Ant. 
viii. 15). On the return from Babylon 
“the sepulchres of D.’’ still existed be- 
tween the pool of Siloah and the house 
of the mighty men (Neh. iii. 16). It 
became the general tomb of the kings 
of Judah. ‘‘His sepulchre is with 
us unto this day’’ (Acts ii.29). The 
so called ‘‘ tombs of the kings’”’ are 
outside the walls, and so cannot be 
the tomb of D. which was within 
them. Captain Warren, from refer- 
ences in Josephus, thinks the entrance 
to the king’s tomb was outside the 
N. wall of Jerusalem to the EH, D. 


may have here quarried the stones for 
the temple, and then taken advantage 
ot the subterranean recesses so nade 
(called the Cotton Grotto) for the 
formation of hissepulchre. So pecu- 
liar is his character that none else 1s 
so called in Scripture; and of him 
alone of men is Christ called “‘the 
Son,” as the title marking His earthly 
kingdom, ‘‘the Son of D.” (Luke 1. 
32.) His psalms and those with them 
are the only liturgy of devotion used 
in common by Christians of every 
denomination. 

Day. Reckoned from sunset to sun- 
set by the Hebrews. Gen.i.5: “the 
evening and the morning were the 
first day.” we Cor. xi. 25: “a night 
and a day. Dan. vii. 14 marg. 
So our for ine fourteen nights. 
‘* Evening, morning, and noon”’ (Ps. 
ly. 17) are the three general divisions. 
Fuller divisions are: dawn, of which 
the several stages appear, in Christ’s 
resurrection (Mark xvi. 2, John xx. 
1, Rev. xxii. 16, “the bright and 
morning star ”” answering to Aijeleth 
Shahar, ‘‘ gazelle of the ‘morning,’ 
Ps, xxii. title, Matt. xxviii, 1, Luke 
xxiv. 1) ; sunrise; heat of the day; 
the two noons (tzaharaim, Heb. 
Gen. xlii. 16); the cool of the day 
(Gen. iii. 8); evening (divided into 
early evening and late evening after 
actual sunset). Between the two 
evenings the paschal lamb and the 
evening sacrifice used to be offered. 

** Hour’? is first mentioned Dan. iii. 6, 
15, v.5. The Jews learnt from the 

Babylonians the divi- 
sion of the day into 
twelve parts (John xi. 
9). Ahaz introduced 
the sun dial from 
Babylon (Isa. xxxviii. 
8). The usual times 
of prayer were the 
third, sixth, and ninth 
hours (Dan. vi. 10; 


Acts ii, Dy eaeell)\e 
ancrent opeuisk, ‘ Give us day by day 
showing its use asa Our daily bread 
sun dial. (Luke xi. 3); ; 4.e. sg 


bread for the day as it comes (epi- 
ousion arton). 

Daysman. Derived from ‘‘ day” 
the sense of a day of trial (1 Cor. 
3 marg.). Anarbitrator. Job‘ix.33: 
‘neither is there any daysman be- 
twixt us that might lay his hand upon 
us both.” The umpire in the East lays 
his hand on both parties to mark his 
power to adjudicate between them. 
An arbitrator could have been found 
on a level with Job; but none ona 
level with Jehovah, the other Party 
with whom Job was at issue. We 
Christians know a Mediator on a 
level with. God, and also on a level 
me us, the Godman Jesus (1 Tim. 
n. 5 

Deacon. The appointment of the 
seven was designed to remedy the 

‘murmuring of the Grecians against 

the Hebrews, because their widows 
were neglected in the daily minis- 
tration.”’ The apostles said, “It 
is not reason that we should leave 
the word of God and serve (be 
deacons to; diaconein) tables,”’ t.e. 
secular business. Itisan undesigned 
coincidence confirming the narrative, 
that whilst no mention is made of 
their country their names are all 
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Grecian. The church’s design evi- 
dently was that, as the murmurers 
were Grecians, their cause should be 
advocated by Hellenists. There was 
a common fund to which most dis- 
ciples contributed by the sale of their 
property, and out of which the wi- 
dows were relieved; a proof of the 
strong conviction of the truth of 
Christianity, which could constrain 
men to such self sacrifice. It is 
doubtful whether these seven answer 
fully to the modern deacons of either 
episcopal or congregational churches. 
On the one hand the distribution of 
alms was the immediate occasion of 
their appointment; on the other the 
qualifications involved higher func- 
tions, “‘men. . - full of the Holy 
Ghost and wisdom.” The result was, 
“the word of God increased, and the 
number of the Gisciples multiplied in 
Jerusalem greatly, and a great com- 
pany of the priests were obedient to 
the faith; and Stephen (one of the 
seven), full of faith and power, did 
great wonders and miracles among 
the people.” Philip, too, was an 
“evangelist.” They were probably 
commissioners to superintend the 
deacons in distributing the alms, so 
that the Grecian (Hellenist, Greek- 
speaking Jewish) widows should not 
be neglected, and at the same time 
to minister in spiritual things, as 
their solemn ordination by laying on 
of hands implies. 
The “ young men” (Acts v. 6, 10, neo- 
terot) imply a subordinate ministra- 
tion answering to the “deacons” 
(Phil. i. 1, 1 Tim. iti. 8, etc.). As 
bishops and presbyters or elders are 
different aspects of the same upper 
ministry, so ‘‘ young men’”’ and “dea- 
cons” are different aspects of the 
same subordinate ministry. Clement 
of Rome (1 Cor. xlii.) notices that 
the LXX. (Isa. lx. 17) prophetically 


use the two together. The syna- 
gogue had its *‘ pastors’? (paruasin) 
and its subordinate ‘‘deacons”’ 


(chazzanim) or ministers (Luke iv. 
20). From it the church naturally 
copied. The deacon baptized new 
converts, distributed the bread and 
wine of the Lord’s supper (Justin 
Martyr, Apol.,65,67), and distributed 
alms, at first without superintend- 
ence, afterwards under the presby- 
ters. The diaconate was not a pro- 
bationary step (as now in episcopal 
churches) to the presbytery. What 
is meant by 1 Tim. iii. 13 is, “ they 
that have used the office of a deacon 
well are acquiring to themselves (not 
a good degree for promotion, but) a 
ba standing place’’ against the 


y of judgment (1 Cor. iii. 18, 14) ; | 


not a step to promotion. 

Rom. xvi. 1: ‘‘ Pheebe, 
servant” (Gr. deaconess) of the 
eburch at Cenchrea.”? 1 Tim. iii. 11: 
“even so (marking a transition to 
another class from deacons) must the 
women(i.e.the deaconesses)be grave,” 
etc. Domestic duties are omitted, 
though specified in the case of the 
deacons ete 12). The same qualifi- 
cations are required in deaconesses as 
in deacons, with such modifications 
as the difference of sex suggested. 
Pliny in his letter to Trajan calls them 
“female ministers.’ The earliest 
instance of such female ministers 
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(though of course not then formally 
appointed) is in Luke viii. 2, 3: ‘‘ Mary 
Magdalene, Joanna, and Susanna, 
and many others which ministered 
unto Him of their substance.”’ The 
social seclusion of women from men 
in many parts of the East would ren- 
der necessary the services uf women 
in teaching those of their own sex. 
See also Wipows: an ecclesiastical 
order of widowhood, a female pres- 
bytery, existed from those of at least 
60 years old, standing in the same re- 
lation to the deaconesses of younger 
age (1 Tim. v. 9-11) that the male 
presbyters did to the deacons. 
ea. The name in the O.T. is 
never this, but “‘the Satt SEA” 
{see], “‘ sea of the plain.” 
1. In the highlands of Ju- 
dah, near Hebron. First taken by 
Joshua (Josh. x. 38, 89, xi. 21, xii. 13, 
xv. 49). Formerly Kirjath Sepher 
(city of the book), or K. Sannah 
(palm). There is stilla Dewirban 
three miles W.of Hebron. But D. 
was S. of Hebron (Josh. xv. 49) ; so 
Van de Velde identifies it with Dilbeh, 
S.W. of Hebron. Conder (Pal. Expl.) 
better identifies it with El] Dhoheriyeh, 
a corruption of the old name De- 
berah, meaning in Arabic “ the vil- 
lage on the ridge.’ Exactly at 3000 
(16 inch) cubits on the main S. road a 
large stone still there marked the 
bounds assigned outside to D. as a 
Levitical city (which also may be the 
limit of a sabbath day’s journey) ; 
and another stone on the ALE At 64 
miles northward are the “upper and 
lower springs,’ which Caleb’s daugh- 
ter begged for, in the valley Seil 
el Dilbeh, in all 14 springs divided 
into three groups; no other such are 
found in the Judah “‘ south country,” 
or Negeb; a brook flows through the 
small gardens for four or five miles 
(Jud. 1.15, Josh. xv. 19). Conder 
states the important discovery that 
“the list in Josh. xii., which precedes 
all the other topographical lists, forms 
the key of the whole system.”’ They 
are the 31 royal cities; these divide 
the country into districts which have 
natural boundaries, and’ contain se- 
verally one or more of the royal 
cities. D. stood, according to Josh. 
xv. 19)" “a dry land”’ (‘‘ south 
land”’), therefore Dilbeh near fine 
springs cannot be the site. Dho- 
heriyeh is remarkable for its broad 
rolling downs and fruitful soil; it is 
truly ‘‘a dry land” without a spring. 
** Joshua returned to (made a detour 
to attack) D.” (x. 38-40.) His direct 
march after Eglon and Lachish would 
have been northwards from Hebron to 
Gilgal, therefore it was probably S.W. 
of Hebron. The Negeb or ‘‘ south 
land ”’ consists of soft, porous, chalky 
limestone extending from the desert 
on the E. (the Jeshimon) to ’Anab 
and the plain on the W., and from 
Dilbeh and Yutta on the N. to Beer- 
sheba on the 8. The dwellings of 
Dhoheriyeh are mostly caves in the 
rock, with rude arches carved over 
doorways ; rock excavation isa mark 
of great antiquity, and is a relic of 
the trogledyte or primitive Canaanite 
way of living. It was originally the 
seat of a king of the Anakim. This 
people reoccupied it when the Israel- 
Ie army withavow and was engaged 
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with the northern Canaanites. Oth- 
niel, son of Kenaz, for love of Achsah, 
Caleb’s daughter, took it again. It 
was allotted to the priests (Josh. xxi. 
15, 1 Chron. vi. 58). “2. A place onthe 
northern bound of Judah, near the 
valley of Achor (Josh. xv. 7), between 
Jericho and Jerusalem (Josh. xv. 
7). 3. Part of the boundary of 
Gad (Josh. xiii. 26); in the high 
pastures E. of Jordan, and possibly 
akin to dabar, Heb. for a wilderness 
pasture. Reland identifies it with 
Lodebar. 

Debir. King of Eglon (a town in the 
lowland of Judah), one of the five 
hanged by Joshua (x. 3, 23). 

Deborah. 1. Rebekah’s nurse (Gen. 
xxiv. 59), faithful as a servant from 
Rebekah’s childhood, and so, when 
dead at an advanced age, lamented as 
much as one of the family. Her 
burial place at the oak beneath Bethel 
was hence called Allon-Bachuth,“ the 
oak of weeping ”’ (xxxv. 8). She was 
in Jacob’s household now, as she had 
been in his mother’s, who was by this 
time dead, as appears from ver. 27. 

2. The prophetess and judge=a bee, a 
personal or possibly an official name 
applied to poets, seers, and priest- 
esses. The symbol of a monarch in 
Egypt; a honey bee to her friends, 
a stinging bee to the enemy (Cor- 
nelius a Lapide). ‘‘ Lived under the 
palm tree”’; a landmark, as palms 
were rare in Palestine (Jud. iv. 5); 
possibly= Baal Tamar, “the sanctu- 
ary of the palm” (xx. 33). Wife of 
Lapidoth ; ‘“‘a mother in Israel,” a 
patriotic and inspired heroine like 
Miriam. Jabin oppressed the northern 
tribes adjacent to Hazor his capital 
(Zebulun, Naphtali, and Issachar, 
which she judged). Barak, at her call, 
summoned these (to whom the cen- 
tral tribes, Ephraim, Manasseh [ Ma- 
chir], and Benjamin in part sent 
contingents, ver. 14) in a long train 
(draw: v. 6,7) toward the broad 
topped mount Tabor. D. accom- 
panied him at his request. With but 
10,000 in his train (‘‘ at his feet”), by 
the Lord’s interposition, descending 
from mount Tabor, he discomfited 
Sisera’s mighty host and 900 chariots 
who were in the famous battlefield of 
Jezreel or Esdraelon, i in the valley of 
Kishon. D.’s prediction was fulfilled 
by the ‘“‘ Lord’s selling Sisera into 
the hand of a woman,” viz. Jael, the 
Kenite Heber’s wife. Enthusiasm 
for the cause of Israel, so closely al- 
lied with the Kenites through Moses’ 
father in law Hobab, caused her to 
commit the treacherous murder. 

The praise, ‘‘ blessed above women in 
the tent (i.e. shepherdesses) shall 
Jael the wife of Heber the Kenite 
be’’ commends her faith, not her 
treachery. Some actions of faith are 
mixed with the corrupt motions of the 
flesh, as that of the midwives and 
Rahab’s treatment of the spies. So 
Jael’s act showed real faith in the 
case of God’s controversy with the 
godless Canaanites. The approval of 
her faith, the mainspring of her con- 
duct, by no meansimplies approval of 
the deceit by which its true character 
was obscured. Yet faith is precious 
and “ blessed”’ in spite of grievous 
infirmities, and will at last outgrow 
and stifle them utterly. God is keen 
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to see the faith, slow to condemn the 
fault, of His children. 
D. and Barak together sang the song of 


victory composed by her. It begins 
witha reference to Jehovah’s original, 
grand, and awful manifestation at 
Sinai (Exod. xix., Deut. xxxiii. 2), the 
sealing of the covenant with Israel, 
and the ground of all His subsequent 
interpositions forthem. Then follows 
Israel’s deep degradation, its high- 
ways deserted, its 40,000 soldiers (a 
round number fora diminished army) 
without shield or spear, because they 
forsook Jehovah for “new gods”’ 
(comp. Deut. xxxii. 17). Then ‘‘ war 
(pressed up) to their (very) gates.” 
But now deliverance is come,for which 
“bless the Lord.’’ All should join 
in ‘‘ speaking ’’ His praise: the upper 
classes ‘‘ who ride upon white-spot- 
ted asses,” and those ‘‘that sit upon 
coverings”’ (nuiddin, the rich, Matt. 
xxi. 7) spread upon the asses ; also the 
humbler “ who walk on the way,” foot 
travellers. Those delivered from the 
plundering ‘‘archers ’’ who infest “‘the 
places of drawing water”’ to plunder 
the shepherds, shepherdesses, and 
their flocks in lawless times (Exod. ii. 
17), should rehearse there, now that all 
is peace, “‘ the.Lord’s righteousacts.”’ 
“Then shall the people of Jehovah 
go down (from their past mountain 
hiding places) to their gates’’ and 
towns now delivered. ‘ Barak, lead 
away thy captivity (train of captives) 
eaptive’’ (quoted in Ps. Ixviii. 18) ; 
fulfilled exhaustively in Christ the 
ascended Conqueror (Eph. iv. 8, 13). 
“Out of Zebulun came they that 
handle the pen of the writer,”’ 7.e. the 
scribes of the host (Jer. lii. 25) who 
wrote down the names of the soldiers. 
“* Barak was sent by his feet into the 
valley,’’?.e. impelledirresistibly to the 
battle. “At the brooks of Reuben 
were great resolutions of the heart,”’ 
but issuing in no practical action, the 
tribe resembling their forefather ; 
Reuben preferred hearing ‘‘ the bleat- 
ings of the flocks ”’ to the blast of the 
war trumpets. Dan with its port 
Joppa preferred merchandise to war- 
ring for the fatherland. ‘“‘Asher abode 
in his bays.’ ‘The kings of Canaan 
took no gain of money,’’%.e. no booty, 
as they expected, from the battle; for 
*‘the stars from heaven fought against 
Sisera;’’ i.e., a Jehovah-sent storm 
beat in their faces and on the Israel- 
ites’ back (Josephus), swelling the 
Kishon, which suddenly fills up the 
dry channel and overflows the plain 
of Esdraelon, making it impassable 
with mud, especially to chariots, so 
that the “‘ prancing horses ”’ and their 
“‘mighty’’ riders were swept away. 
Meroz might have intercepted the re- 
treating foe and Sisera, but is “cursed 
by the angel of Jehovah” for not 
doing so; and Jael is “ blessed” for 
her zeal, though mixed with earthly 
alloy. So “the land had rest 40 years.” 
{See Barak.] Neither Ehud nox Jael 
are in the list of examples of faith in 
Heb. xi. Jael apparently received 
Sisera in good faith, with the inten- 
tion of hospitality, but a sudden im- 
pulse may have urged her to destroy 
the enemy of God’s people. Her faith 
and patriotism are commendable, but 
Sis tbe means she took of delivering 
srael. 
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Decapolis. Thrice mentioned in 
Scripture: Mark v. 20, which shows 
it was around Gadara; vii. 31 ; Matt. 
iv. 25. A district containing ten 
cities, rebuilt, colonized, and granted 
special privileges by Rome 65 B.c. 
Other cities afterwards receiving 
similar privileges cause confusion as 
to which are the original ten; pro- 
bably Scythopolis (W. of Jordan), 
Hippos, Gadara, Philadelphia, Pella, 
Gerasa, Dion, Canatha, Damascus, 
Raphana (all E. of Jordan). The 
region once so populous is now almost 
without inhabitants, except a few 
living in savagery amidst the ruins 
and cavern tombs of Scythopolis, 
Gadara, and Canatha. 

Dedan. Son of Raamah, son of Cush 
(Gen. x. 7), brother of Sheba. A 
second D. is.son of Jokshan, son 
of Keturah (Gen. xxv. 3), and is 
brother of a second Sheba. The 
recurrence of the same names points 
to an intermarriage between the 
Cushite (Ethiopian, rather Hamitic) 
D. and the Semitic D., which is 
referred to as Edomite (Jer. xlix. 8, 
xxv. 23; Ezek. xxv. 18; Isa. xxi. 18, 
“ve travelling companies (merchant 
caravans)of Dedanim’’). The Cus/vite 
D. near the head of the Persian gulf 
and Chaldea, theavenue of commerce 
to India, is referred to in Ezek. xxvii. 
15, as the names inthe context prove ; 
but ver. 20 D. is connected with 
N.W. Arabia, and associated with 
Assyria (23), i.e. the Semitic or 
Edomite D., yet also connected with 
the Cushite ‘Sheba and Raamah ” 
(22) on the Persian gulf. The Sem- 
itic Sabeans, descended from Sheba 
tenth son of Joktan, dwelt in S.W. 
Arabia from the Red Sea to the 
straits of Bab el Mandeb. Ezekiel 
thus recounts the two channels of 
merchandise, Raamah on the Persian 
gulf, and Sheba on the Red Sea in 
Arabia. The name D. still remains 
in Dadan, an island on the border of 
the Persian gulf. [See Raaman. } 

Dedication, Feast of. John x. 22. 
In ‘‘ winter,’ about our December 

1 Mace. iv. 52-59, 2 Mace. x. 5). 

ommentorating the purging of the 
temple and rebuilding of the altar 
after Judas Maccabeeus had driven out 
the Syrians, 164 B.c. It began on the 
25th of Chisleu (December), the an- 
niversary of Antiochus Epiphanes’ 
pollution of the temple 167 B.c. 
Lasted eight days. Celebrated like 
the feast of tabernacles with much 
joy and singing, and with carrying of 
branches. The Hallel was sung in 
the temple daily. The feast was 
called ‘‘ lights,’ and there was much 
illumination of houses. 

The ‘‘ dedication of the second temple” 
was on the 3rd of Adar (Ezra vi. 15, 
16); that of Solomon’s temple at the 
feast of tabernacles (1 Kings viii. 2, 
2 Chron. v. 3). 

Deep. Rom.x.7, “who shall descend 
into the deep.?’’ A proverb for im- 
possibility: ‘‘ say not in thine heart, 
I wish one could bring Christ up from 
the dead, but it is impossible.” Nay, 
salvation ‘‘is nigh thee,” only “ be- 
lieve”’ in the Lord Jesus raised from 
the dead, “and thou shalt be saved.”’ 
Gr. abyss (Luke viii. 31), lit. the 
bottomless place. Transl. in Rev. ix. 
1, 2, 11, xi. 7, 17, “ bottomless pit.” 
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The demons in the Gadarene be- 


sought not to be cast into the abyss, 
1.e. before their time, the day of final 
judgment. 2 Pet. ii. 4: they are “‘ de- 
livered into chains of darkness, and 
reserved unto judgment.’’ They are 
free to hurt meanwhile, like a chained 
beast, only to the length of their chain 
(Jude 6). The ‘darkness of this 
present world,” the ‘“‘air”’ (Eph. ii. 
2), is their peculiar element; they 
look forward with agonizing fear to 
their final torment in the bottomless 
pit (Rev. xx. 10). Language is used 
as though the abyss were in the 
lowest depth of our earth. We know 
not whether this he literal, or an ac- 
commodation to human conceptions, 
to express the farthest removal from 
the heavenly light. 


Degrees, Songs of. Fifteen: Ps. 


- 


Dehavites. 


exx.—exxxiv.: four by David, one 
by Solomon, tenanonymous. Pilgrim 
songs: shir hama’aloth, “a song 
for the ascendings,”’ i.e. for the going 
wp (Jerusalem and its temple being 
regarded as on a moral elevation 
above other places, as it was in fact 
on the most elevated table-land of 
the country, requiring a yoing up 
from all sides) to the three great 
feasts (Exod. xxxiv. 24; 1 Kings xii. 
27, 28); Ps. exxii. 1, 4, which is the 
oldest, being composed by David to 
supply the northern Israelites with a 
pilgrim song in their journeys to Zion, 
whither Asaph had warned them to 
repair now that the ark was trans- 
ferred from Shiloh thither (Ps. xxviii. 
67-69). Solomon wrote Ps. exxvii., 
round which as a centre a third poet, 
on the return from Babylon, grouped, 
with David’s fowr psalms, ten others, 
seven on one side and seven on the 
other. The simple style, brevity, 
and transitions formed by retaining 
a word from the previous verse (e.g. 
exxi. 1, 2, ‘whence cometh my help; 
my help cometh,” etc.), are suitable 
to pilgrim-song poetry. Theyall have 
a general, not an individual,character, 
referring to the literal and the spirit- 
ual Israel, whom God’s providence 
always and in all places guards (Ps. 
CXXxi., cxxiv., cxxv. 5, cxxvill. 6, cxxx. 
8, exxxi. 3). The posture of affairs 
contemplated in most of these psalms 
is that after the Babylonian captivity, 
when the building of the temple was 
interrupted by the Samaritans. The 
sanctuary in exxxiy. 2 is the altar 
erected at the return, 536 B.c., for 
the daily sacrifice (Ezra iii. 2-4, 8). 
The temple was completed under 
Zerubbabel the governor and Joshua 
the highpriest, with the help of the 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah (Ezra 
v. 1, 2; vi. 14). 

Ezraiv. 9. Persian co- 
lonists planted in Samaria by the 
Assyrian king Esarhaddon, after 
carrying away Israel. Probably the 
Dahi (Herodotus, i.125). Widely scat- 
tered; under the name Dahw, at the 
E. of the Caspian (Strabo, xi. 8, § 2, 
and 9, § 8), and near the sea of Azof ; 
also as Dacians, upon the Danube. 
Possibly, ancestors of the Danes. 


Dekar. Marg. 1 Kings iv. 9. 


Delaiah = Jehovah's freedman; the 


modern Godfrey. 1, 1 Chron. xxiv. 
18. 2. Ezra ii. 60; Neh. vii. 62, 64. 
8. Neh. vi. 10. 4. Interceded that 
the king Jehoiakim would not burn 
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Jeremiah’s prophetic roll, but in 
vain (Jer. xxxvi. 12, 25). 
Delilah = the languishing one. A 
Philistine harlot, of the valley of 
Sorek, whom the five Philistine lords, 
when they found Samson loved her, 
bribed for 1100 shekels each to be 
their political emissary, to find out 
from Samson the secret of his 
strength. On four different occasions 
she tempted him to tell the secret. 
On the third occasion Samson trifled 
so presumptuously with the Divine 
gift committed to him as to suggest 
that his seven consecrated locks 
should be woven with the web; when 
we go to the edge of temptation our 
fall is near. This “languishing” 
prostitute, with her vile challenging 
of his ‘‘love,’’ ‘‘ How canst thou say, 
I love thee, when thine heart is not 
with me?” and by daily vexing im- 
portunity, wrung the secret from him 
at the fourth time. His strength lay 
in dedication to God, of which his 
Nazarite locks were the sign. Laying 
down his head in her lap he lost them, 
and with them lost God in him, the 
spring of a strength which was not 
his own. Lust, severing from God 
the source of strength, makes the 
strongest powerless; only by wait- 
ing on the Lord, we, like Samson, 
renew the strength which was lost by 
self indulgence and self reliance. 
Contrast Dan. i. 8-16; Isa. xl. 30, 31; 
Prov. vii. 6-27. So Israel, strong 
whilst faithful to Jehovah, incurs the 
curse which Balaam, however wishing 
it, could not inflict, the moment that 
the people commits whoredom with 
the daughters of Moab (Num. xxv. 1, 
6; xxxi. 15, 16). 
Deluge. See Noan. 
Demas. Contracted from Demetrius, 
or Demarchus. Paul’s “ fellow la- 
bourer,” along with Mark and Luke 
(Philem. 24), and companion (Col. iv. 
14) during his first Roman imprison- 
ment. But he declined ; for in 2’'Tim. 
iv. 10 Paul writes, “‘ D. hath forsaken 
(Gr. left behind) me, having loved 
this -present world (world course), 
and is departed unto Thessalonica,’”’ 
robably his home (Chrysostom). 
bees of worldly ease and home com- 
forts was his snare, a sad contrast to 
‘all them that love Christ’s appear- 
ing”’ (ver. 8). 
Demetrius. 1. A maker of silver port- 
able models of the great temple and 
statue of Artemis (Diana) at Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 24). They 
were kept as amulets 
against danger. D. 
and his fellow crafts- 
men, in fear for their 
gains, raised a tumult 
against Paul as say- 
ing “they be no gods 
which are made with 
hands.” Like many 
men he made regard 
for religion his plea, whilst really 
having an 2ye to self; “not only this 
our craft is in danger to be set at 
nought, but also that the temple of 
the great goddess Diana should be 
despised and her magnificence de- 
stroyed, whom all Asia and the world 
-worshippeth.”’ A religious party ery 
is sure to rouse many who care Tittia 
at heart about piety. It shows how 
soon Christianity, notwithstanding 
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its seeming weakness, was felt as a 
mighty raat threatening heathen- 
dom with all its then greatness. 2. 
A Christian “having good report of 
all men, and of the truth itself,’’ and 
of John (3 John 12). The gospel 
standard of truth witnessed his con- 
formity to it in love and good works; 
a transparently real Christian. 


Deputy = proconsul, or propretor; 


Gr. anthupatos. The supreme go- 
vernor of the provinces left by the 
emperors still under the Roman se- 
nate (Acts xiii. 7; xix. 38, plural for 
singular). The emperor gave the 
peaceable provinces to the senate. 
Over these the senate appointed those 
who had been sSottpdgl governing 
only one year; having no power of 
life and death, not wearing sword or 
military costume (Dion. Cass., lisi. 18, 
14). Achaia had been impenal, go- 
verned by a.procurator, but was re- 
stored to the senate by Claudius 
(Tacitus, Ann., i. 76; Suet., Claud., 
25). So Gallio ismghtly named ‘“‘ pro- 
consul”’ or “‘ deputy’’ (Acts xviii. 12). 
Cyprus after the battle of Actium 
was an imperial province (Dion. Cass., 
liii. 12), but five years later was given 
to the senate and had a deputy; so 
accurately Acts xiii. 7, 8,12. A coin 
of Ephesus, in the senate’s province of 
Asia, illustrates the use of “ depu- 
ties”’ in Acts xix. 38. 


Derbe. Near Lystra, E. of the upland 


plain of Lycaonia, stretching east- 
wards along the N. of the Taurus 
range. Probably near the pass (“the 
Cilician gates’’) from the plain of 
Cilicia up to the table land of the 
interior. Paul fled thither from 
TIconium and Lystra (Acts xiv. 6, 20, 
21; xvi.1). In enumerating places 
(2 Tim. iii. 11) he mentions Lystra 
but not D., though in the independ- 
ent history they are mentioned to- 
gether: a delicate instance of accu- 
racy, for he is: here enumerating 
only those places where he suffered 
persecution. Gaius or Caius belonged 
to D., Paul’s companion in travel 
(Acts xx. 4). Identified by Hamilton 
(Researches in Asia Minor, ii. 313) 
with Dirle, near the roots of Taurus 
near lake Ak-gol. 


Desert. Not meaning a barren, burn- 


ing, sandy waste, in the case of Sinai 
and Palestine. Sand is the excep- 
tion, not the rule, in the peninsula 
of Sinai. Even still it is diversified 
by oases and verdant valleys with 
wells. Much more formerly, for 
traces exist in many parts of Egyp- 
tian miners’ smelting furnaces. But 
forest after forest being consumed by 
them for fuel, the rain decreased, 
and the fertility of the land has sunk 
down to what it now is. 


Arabah (now the Ghor) is the designa- 


tion of the sunken valley N. and S. 
of the Dead Sea, especially the N., 
the deepest and hottest depression on 
the earth. Though in its present ne- 
glected state it is desolate, it formerly 
exhibited tropical luxuriance of vege- 
tation, because the water resources 
of the country were duly used. 
Jericho, “the city of palm trees,” at 
the lower end, and Bethshean at the 
upper, were especially so noted. 
Though there are no palms growing 
there now, yet black trunks of palm 
are still found drifted on to the shores 


The wilderness o 


The transition from “ 
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of the Dead Sea (Ezek. xlvii. 8). In 
the prophets and poetical books 
arabah is used generally for a waste 
(Isa. xxxv. 1). It is not so used in 
the histories, but specifically for the 
Jordan valley. ine ARABAE. | 
Israel’s 40 years 
wanderings (Paran, now the Tih) 
afforded ample sustenance then for 
their numerous cattle; so that the 
sceptic’s objection to the history on 
this ground is futile. Mirdbar, the 
regular term for this ‘‘ desert” or 
“ wilderness ’’ (Exod. iii. 1, v. 3, xix. 
2), means a pastwre ground (from 
dabar, ‘‘to drive flocks”) (Exod. x. 
26, xii. 838; Num. xi. 22, xxxii.1). It 
is ‘‘ desert ”’ only in comparison with 
the rich agriculture of Egypt and 
Palestine. The midbars of Ziph, 
Maon, and Paran, etc., are pasture 
wastes beyond the cultivated grounds 
adjoining these towns or places; ver- 
dant in spring, but dusty, withered, 
and dreary at the end of summer. 


Charbah also occurs, expressing dry- 


ness and desolation: Ps. cii. 6, ‘‘ de- 
sert,’’ commonly translated ‘‘ waste 
places’”” or ‘‘desolation.” Also 
Jeshimon, denoting the wastes on 
both sides of the Dead Sea, in the 
historical books. 

sture land’? to 
“desert”? appears Ps. Ixv. 12, “the 
its of ine wilderness”’ (Joel ii. 
22). 


Deuel. Num. i. 14; vii. 42; iniii. 14 


Reuel, the Heb. r closely resembling 
d 


Deuteronomy = repetition of the 


law. Containing Moses’ three last 
discourses before his death, addressed 
to all Israel in the Moabite plains E. 
of Jordan, in the eleventh month of 
the last year of their wanderings, the 
fortieth after their departure from 
Egypt; with the solemn stay eda 
of his successor Joshua, Moses’ song, 
blessing, and the account of his death 
subjomed by Joshua or some prophet 
(a. l—iv. 40; v. l—xxvi. 19; xxvii. l— 
xxix. 29). The first is introductory, 
reminding Israel of God’s protection 
and of their ungrateful rebellion, 
punished by the long wandering; and 
warning them henceforth to obey and 
not lose the blessing. The second 
discourse begins with the ten com- 
mandments, the basis of the law, and 
develops and applies the first table; 
next declares special statutes as to 
(1) religion, () administration of 
justice and public officers, (3) private 
and social duties. The third dis- 
course renews the covenant, reciting 
the blessings and curses. The dis- 
courses must have been all spoken in 
the eleventh month ; for on the tenth 
day of the forty-first year Jordan was 
crossed (Josh. iv. 19). Josh. i. 11, 
ii. 22, three days previous were 
spent in preparations and waiting for 
he spies; so the encampment at 
Shittim was on the seventh day (Josh. 
ii.1). Thirty days before were spent 
in mourning for Moses (Deut. xxxiv. 
8) ; so that Moses’ death would be on 
the seventh day of the twelfth month, 
and Moses began his address the first 
day of the eleventh month, fortieth 
year (Deut. i. 3). Hence the dis- 
courses, being delivered about the 
same time, exhibit marked unity of 
style, inconsistent with their being 
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composed at distant intervals. The 
style throughout is hortatory, rhe- 
torical, and impressive. A different 
generation had sprung up from that 
to which the law at Sinai had been 
addressed. Parts of it had been un- 
avoidably in abeyance in the wilder- 
ness. Circumcisiou itself had been 
omitted (Josh. v. 2). Now when 
Israel was to enter Canaan, their 
permanent abode, they needed to be 
reminded of much of the law which 
they but partially knew or applied, 
and to have under Divine sanction, be- 
sides the religious ordinances of the 
previous booxs, supplementary enact- 
ments, civil and political, for their 
settled organization. Taus D. is not 
a mere summary recapitulation, for 
large parts of the previous code are 
unnoticed, but Moses’ inspired eluci- 
dation of the spirit and end of the law. 
Tu it he appeirs as “the prophet,” 
as in the previous books he was th> 
historian and legislator. 
Two passages esp2cially exhibit him in 
thischaracter. The first xviii. 15-19: 
“the Lordthy God will raise up unto 
theea Prophet from the midst of thee, 
of thy brethren, lice unto me ; accord- 
ing to all that thou desiredst of the 
Lord . . . in Horeb, Let me not hear 
again the voicz of . . . God... that 
T die not; and ths Lord said, I will 
raise them up a Prophet , .. and I 
will put My words in Hismouth ... 
And whosoever will not hearken unto 
My words which He shall speak in 
My name, I will require it of him.” 
In the ultimate and exhaustive sense 
Messiah fulfils the prophecy; xxxiv. 
10 expressly says ‘‘ there arose not a 
prophet since in Israel like unto 
Moses, whom the Lord knew face to 
face.’ So Num. xii. 6-8, Heb. iii. 
2-5, state how the Antitype exceeded 
the type. Inalower sense the whole 
order of prophets, the forerunners of 
THE Propaet, is included; hardly 
Josh a, for he was already designated 
as Moses’ successor (Num. xxvii. 18, 
23), and the prophecy contemplates 
a future “ prophet.’ Our Lord Him- 
self must have had this prophecy in 
view in John v 46, “‘ Moses wrote of 
Me.’ The Samaritans, who received 
the pentateuch alone, must have 
drawn their expectation of the all- 
revealing Messiah from it: ‘“ when 
He is come He will tell us all things,” 
answerins to “‘I will put My words 
in His mouth . . . He shall speak in 
My name.” In Acts iii. 22, etc., vii. 
37, Peter and Stephen both quote it 
as fulfilled in Jesus. The Jews, the 
adversaries of Christianity, are our 
librarians, so that we Christians can- 
not have altered the passage to fav »ur 
our views. It at once foretalls 
Christ’s coming and their own chas- 
tisement from God (“I will require 
it’’) for ‘‘ not hearkening ’’ to Him. 
The second passage is chap. xxviii., 
where he declares more fally than in 
Lev. xxvi. what evils should over- 
take Israel in the event of their dis- 
obedience, with such specific particu- 
larity that the Spirit in him must b2 
not declaring contingencies, but fore- 
telling the penal results of their sin 
which have since so literally come 
to pass; their becoming “ a byword 
among all nations whither the Lord 
has led them’’; their being besieged 


by ‘“‘a nation of 4 fierce countenance, 
until their high walls wherein they 
trusted came down”’ ; their “ eating 
the fruit of their own body, the tlesh 
of their sons and daughters, in the 
straitness of the siege, and the eye 
of the tender and delicate woman 
being evil toward the husband of her 
bosom and toward her child which 
she shall eat for want of all things 
secretly in the siege’’; their disper- 
sion so as to “‘find no ease, and the 
sole of their foot to have no rest 
among the nations,’”’ but to have “a 
trembling heart, failing of eyes, and 
sorrow of mind, their life hanging in 
doubt, in fear day and night, and 
having none assurance of life’’ ; ‘the 
whole land (xxix. 23) not sown, nor 
bearing, nor having grass.’ Nay, 
more, Moses foresaw their disobe- 
dience : ‘‘ I know that after my death 
ye will utterly corrupt yourselves, 
and turn aside from the way which 
I have commanded you, and evil will 
befall you in the latter days”? (xxxi. 
29). So also xxxii., Moses’ song. 


But in the distant future he intimates, 


not merely their continued preserv- 
ation, but also a time when Israel, 
dispersed ‘‘among all the nations, 
shall call to mind how all these 
things, the blessing and the curse, 
have come upon them, and shall re- 
turn unto the Lord with all their 
heart aud soul; though they be driven 
unto the outmost parts of heaven, from 
thence will the Lord their God gather 
them, and He will circumcise their 
heart, and make them plenteous in 
the fruit of their land, and again re- 
joice over them for good”’ (xxx., also 
xxxii. 36,43). In xxxii. 8 Moses in- 
timates that from the beginning the 
distribution of races and nations had 
arelation to God’s final purpose that 
Israel should be the spiritual centre 
of the kingdom of God ; “ when the 
Most High divided to the nations 
their inheritance, when He separated 
the sons of Adam, He set the bounds 
of the people according to the num- 
ber of the children of Israel,’’ 7.e., 
that their inheritance should be pro- 
portioned to ther numbers. 


The coincidences of Moses’ song with 


other parts of the pentateuch and of 
D. confirm its genuineness. The 
style is no more different than was 
to be expected ina lyrical, as com- 
pared with a historical, composition. 
The 90th Psalm, whichis Moses’ work, 
resembles it: ver. 1, 18-16, with Deut. 
xxxii.4, 7,36; explain ver.5, ‘“‘they are 
not His children but their spot,’’ 7.e. 
a disgrace to them (to God’s child- 
ren). Also 42, not “from the be- 
ginning of revenges upon the enemv,”’ 
but ‘‘ from the head (i.e. the chief) of 
the princes of the enemy.’? These 
are the germs in Moses which the 
prophets expand, setting forth the 
coming glory of the gospel church, 
and especially of Israel under the 
final Messianic kingdom. Herein D., 
“the second law,” is the preparation 
forthe gospel law; and Moses, in the 
very act of founding the Sinaitic law, 

repares for its giving place to the 

igher law which is its end and ful- 
filment. 


The falsity of the theory that D. is of 


a later age is proved by the fact that 
the archaisms of vocabulary and 


grammar characterizing the penta- 
teuch occur in D. The demonstra- 
tive pronoun haeel, characteristic of 
the pentateuch, occurs Deut. iv. 42, 
vii. 22, xix. 11, and nowhere else but 
in the Aramaic (1 Chron. xx. 8 and 
Ezra v.15). The useof h local. The 
future ending in un. The passive 
construed with eth of the object. 


Keseb for Kebes (xiv. 4). Zakwr for 
Zakar (xvi. 16). Ancient words: 
abil, yequum, shegar, alaphim, 


methim, hermeesh for magal, teneh 
for sal. The Canaanite ’ashteroth 
hatzion, “offspring of the flocks.’” 
Yeshurun, fcr Israel, copied in Isa. 
xliv. 2. Madveh, ‘“sickness.’’? The 
resemblance of Jeremiah to D. is 
accounted for by the fact that the 
sins denounced in D. were those 
abounding in histime. Jeremiah, as 
a priest of Anathoth, familiar with” 
the law from childhood, naturally 
adopts the tone of D. (as does Hul- 
dah his contemporary ; comp. 2 Kings 
xxii. 16, ete., with Deut. xxix. 2, ete.), 
both in denunciation and in final 
consolation. Possibly too the book of 
the law found in the temple by Hil- 
kiah the highpriest and brought be- 
fore king Josiah, after disuse for the 
60 years of the two previous reigns, 
was D.alone. But if it was the whole 
pentateuch put by the Levites, at 
Moses’ command, in the sides of the 
ark (Deut. xxxi. 9, 26; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 
14), still D. was the part that mainly 
awakened the conscience of king and 
people (Deut. xii. 2, 3, xvi., xvili., 
xxix. 25-27 ; comp. 2 Kings xxii. 13- 
17, xxiii.). ie reforms are just 
those most insisted on in D. Jere- 
miah was son of Hilkiah, probably 
akin to the highpriest, and his uncle 
Shallum seemingly husband of 
Huldah the prophetess. But whilst 
having some resemblances the lan- 
guage and idioms of Jeremiah are 
of an altogether later date than D- 
Whilst he imitates or repeats phrases. 
of D. he uses characteristic expres- 
sions never found in D.; for instances 
see Introd. to D., Speaker’s Comm. 
The writer of D., if a forger, would 
never, having the rest of the penta- 
teuch before him, have left seeming 
discrepancies between his work and 
it, when desiring his work to appear 
as if by the same author. The ori- 
ginal writer, Moses, alone could treat 
his own work in such a free spirit. 


The different circumstances and objects 


in view clear the seeming discrepan- 
cies. Thus the directions in Deut. 
xii. 6, 17, xiv. 22, 28, 29, xxvi. 12, 
ete., do not supersede the directions 
in Lev. xxvii. 30-34, Num. xviii. 20, 
etc. The earlier directions refer to 
the general and first tithe of all pro- 
duce, animal and vegetable, for the 
maintenance of the priests and Le- 
vites. The later in D. refer to the 
second and additional tithe on the 
increase of the field only, ana for 
celebrating the sacred feasts each 
first and second year in the sanc- 
tuary, every third year at home with 
a feast to the Levites, the stranger, 
fatherless, and widow ; like the love- 
feasts of N. T. (Deut. xi. 5.) The 
first tithe is taken for granted in D. 
(x. 9; xviii. 1, 2), and no fresh injunc- 
tion as to it is given, it being from 
the first recognised in Gen. xiv. 20. 
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xxviii. 22, as well as in Leviticus and 
Numbers. 

The ditferent way in which the priests 
and Levites respectively are regarded 
in D. and in the preceding books [in 
these “‘the Levites’’ ministering to 
the priests “the sons of Aaron,’ as 
the priests minister to God (Num. iii. 
5, etc., iv.; Exod. xxviii. 1, xxix. 1, 
ete.), and not imentioned as “ bless- 
ing” the people, the prerogative of 
the priests (Num. vi. 23-27, comp. 
Deut. x. 8, 9); but in D. (xviii. 7, xi. 
6) the Levites and Aaronite priests 
not being mutually distinguished, 
and Korah not being mentioned with 
Dathan and A biram in their rebellion } 
is accounted for by the considzration 
that Moses in D. is addressing the 
people, and for the time takes no 
notice of the distinction of orders 
among ministers, and, similarly re- 
ferring to the rebellions of the peo- 
ple against God, takes no notice of 
the ninister Koral’s share in the 
rebellion, as not suiting his present 
purpose. His additional enactments 
are just of that supplementary and 
explanatory kind which would come 
from the legislutor himself, after a 
practical experience of the working 


of the law during the years of the 


wilderness wanderings. In xix. 14, 
“thou shalt not remove... land- 
mark which they of old time have set 
in thine inheritance which thou shalt 
inherit,’ “they of old time” are 
those about first to occupy the land. 
Moses lays down a law for distant 
generations, as the land was to bea 
lasting inheritance ; the words “shalt 
inherit’’ prove that the occupation 
was still futwre. The relaxation 
granted in Deut. xii. 15 as to killing 
in all their gates, whereas in Lev. 
xvii. 3, 4, the victim even for ordinary 
eating must be killed at the door of 
the tabernacle, is precisely what we 
might expect when Israel was on the 
verge of entering Canaan, which they 
were at the time of the delivering 
of .D. 

Our Lord attests D. by quoting from it 
alone the three passages wherewith 
He foiled the tempter in the wilder- 
ness (Matt. iv.: Deut. viii. 3, vi. 13, 
16). St. Paul (Rom. x. 6,19; xv. 10) 
attests it (Deut. xxx. 12, 18; xxxi. 21, 
43). Moses tells us that all the words 
of this law he wrete and gave to tic 
Levites to be put in the side of the ar 
at the one time (Deut. xxxi. 9, 22-20). 
St. Paul's quotations, ‘‘ Rejoice, O 
ye nations (Gentiles), with 
ple,” and “ [ will move them to jea- 
lousy with those which are not a 
people,” prove that Moses did not 
understand his own law as possessing 
that localized narrowness to which 
Judaism would restrict it. 

Many circumstances which would natu- 
rally be noticed on the eve of Israel’s 
entrance into Canaan occur for the 
first time in Moses’ last address. Now 
first he enjoins the observance of the 
three great feasts (mentioned previ- 
ously), at the place which the Lord 
shall choose (xi. 5). Now first he in- 
troduces the appointment of judges 
in the different cities (xvi. 18, xix. 
11, xxi. 18). Tents were the abodcs 
spoken of in the previous books, now 
houses. In first recording the ap- 
pointment of captains, he attributes 


is peo- |- 
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it to Jetbro’s couhsel (Exod. xviii. 
17, ete.) ; in repeating the fact to the 
people (Deut. i. 9, etc.) he notices 
thewr part in the selection. Jethro 
doubtless suggested the plan, and 
Moses, after consulting God, laid it 
before the people, assigning the choice 
tothem. So in Num. xii, xiv., the 
Lord commands the sending of the 
spies; but in addressing the people 
(Deut. i. 19, etc.) Moses reminds 
them of what was not noticed before, 
but was most to his point now, their 
share in sending them. They had 
been told to go up at once and possess 
the land, but requested leave first to 
send spies; God in comphance with 
their wish gave the command. His 
allusion to the Lord’s dnger and ex- 
clusion of himself, when speaking of 
that of the people, accords with the 
character of the meekest of men (i. 
34-38). <A forger would magnify the 
miracles in referring to them; Moses 
alludes to them as notorious, and 
uses them only as an incentive, to 
enforce obedience. His notices of 
the children of Esau supplanting the 
Horims by God’s help, and Moab 
supplanting the giant Emim (ii. 9-13) 
are made the argument why Israel 
need not, as their fathers, fear the 
giant Anakims. References to Je- 
hovah’s miraculous descent on Horeb 
are only so introduced as would be 
clear to the people if they had been 
spectators, and not otherwise. Fi- 
nally, one miracle not noted in the 
direct narrative he here adds: ‘thy 
raiment waxed not old upon thee, 
neither did thy foot swell, these forty 
years”? (viii. 2-4, xxix. 5,6). He men- 
tions this just at the fit place, where 
the real author would put it, as the 
people were on the point of entering 
Canaan, where the natural means of 
procuring food and raiment being 
attainable, the supernatural would 
cease. All these proprieties and har- 
monies confirm the genuineness and 
authenticity of D. See Graves, Pen- 
tateuch, i. 70-110. 

Devil=(Gr.) the accuser or slanderer 
(Job i. 6-11, ii. 1-7; Rev. xii. 10). 
Heb. Satan means adversary. The 
twofold designation marks the two- 
fold objects of his malice, the Gen- 
tiles and the Jews. 

There is but one Devil, many “demons’’ 
as A.V. ought to translate the plural. 

Devil is also used as an adjective. 1 
Tim. iii. 11, ‘‘slanderers”’ ; 2 Tim. 
lii. 3, ‘‘ false accusers.’ Peter when 
tempting Jesus to shun the cross did 
Satan’s work, and therefore received 
Satan’s name (Matt. xvi. 23); so Ju- 
das is called a “‘ Devil” when acting 
the Devil’s part (John vi. 70). Sa- 
tan’s characteristic sins are lying 
(John viii. 44, Gen. iii. 4, 5); malice 
and murder (1 John iii. 12, Gen. iv.) ; 

vide, “the condemnation of the 

evil,” by which he ‘‘lost his first 
estate’ (1 Tim. iii. 6; Job xxxviii. 15; 
Isa. xiv. 12-15; John xii. 31, xvi. 11; 
2 Pet. ii. 4; Jude 6). 

He slanders God to man, and man to 
God (en. iii., Zech. iii.). His mis- 
representation of God as one arbi- 
trary, selfish, and envious of His 
ereature’s happiness, a God to be 
slavishly feared lest He should hurt, 


rather than filially loved, runsthrough | 


all heathen idolatries. This calumny 


is refuted by God’s not sparing His 
only begotten Son to save us. His 
slander of good men, as if serving 
God only for selt’s sake, is refuted 
by the case of ‘those who lose (in 
will or deed) their life tor Christ’s 
sake.” 

Demons, “‘ knowing ones,”’ from a root 
daemi, to know, are spirits who trem- 
ble before, but love not, God (Jas. ii- 
19), incite men to rebellion against 
Him (Rev. xvi. 14). ‘‘ Evil spirits’ 
(Acts xix. 13, 15) recognise Christ 
the Son of God (Matt. viii. 29, Luke 
iv. 41) as absolute Lord over them, 
and their future Judge; and even 
flee before exorcism in His name 
(Mark ix. 38). As “unclean”’ they 
can tempt man with unclean thoughts. 
They and their master Satan are ut 
times allowed by God to afflict with 
bodily disease (Luke xiii. 16): “ Sa- 
tan hath bound this woman these 
eighteen years”’ with “a spirit of in- 
firmity,” so that she was ‘‘ bowed to- 
gether.” Scripture teaches that in 
idolatry the demonsare the real work-. 
ers behind the idol, which is a mere 
“nothing.” Comp. 1 Cor. x. 19-21, 
1 Tim. iv.1, Rev. ix. 20. Comp. Deut. 
xxxil. 17, Heb. sheedim, ‘‘lords”’ (1 
Cor.viii. 5) ; Acts xvi. 16, “a spirit of 
diivnution ” (Gr. of Python, an idol) ; 
xvii. 18, ‘Sa setter forth of strange 
gods” (Gr. demons); 2 Chron. xi. 
15, Ps. evi. 87, Lev. xvii. 7. Idolatry 
is part of the prince of this world’s 
engines for holding dominion. Our 
word ‘‘panic,” from the idol Pan, 
represented as Satan is, with horns 
and cloven hoofs, shows the close 
connection there is between the idol- 
ater’s slavish terror and Satan his. 
master. The mixture of some ele- 
me.ts of primitive truth in paganism 
accords with Satan’s practice of foil- 
ing the kingdom of light by trans- 
forming himself at times into an 
‘angel of light.’’ Error would not 
succeed if there were not some 
elements of truth mixed with it to. 
recommend it. Corrupting the truth 
more effectually mars it than oppos- 
ing it. 

Satan as Beelzebub (Matt. xii. 24-30) 
is at the head of an organized king- 
dom of darkness, with its ‘‘ princi- 

alities and powers’”’ to be ‘‘ wrest- 
ed” against by the children of light. 
For any subordinate agent of this 
kingdom, man or demon, to oppose 
another agent would be, reasons 
Christ, a division of Satan against 
Satan (involving the fall of his king- 
dom), which division Satan would 
never sanction (Eph. vi. 12,- 18). 
Demons are ‘‘his angels” (Matt. 
xxv. 41; Rev. xii. 7, 9). Natural 
science can give no light when we 
come to the boundary line which di- 
vides mind from matter. The Bible- 
asserted existence of evil among an- 
gels affords no greater difficulty than 
its manifest existence among men. 
As surely as Scripture is true, per- 
sonality is as much attributed to 
them as it is to men or to God. 

Possession with orby a demon or demons 
is distinctly asserted by Luke (vi. 17, 
18), who as a “ physician ”’ was able 
to distinguish between the pheno- 
mena of disease aud those of demoni- 
acal possession. The Spirit of God 
in the evangelists would never have 
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sanctioned such distinction, or left 
men under a superstitious error, not 
merely connived at but endorsed, if 
the belief were really false. There 
is nothing wrong in our using the 
word ‘‘ lunacy”’ for madness ; but if 
we described its cure as the moon’s 
ceasing to afflict, or if the doctor ad- 
dressed the moon commanding it to 
leave the patient alone, it would be a 
lie (Trench, Miracles, 153). In Matt. 
iv. 24, “those possessed with de- 
mons” are distinguished from ‘‘ those 
lunatic” (probably the epileptic, 
but even this caused by a demon: 
Mark ix. 14, etc.). Demons spake 
with superhuman knowledge (Acts 
xvi. 16) ; recognised Jesus, not merely 
as son of David (which they would 
have done had their voice been merely 
that of the existing Jewish supersti- 
tion), but as ‘*Son of God’’ (Matt. viii. 
29). Our Lord speaks of the disciples’ 
casting out of demons as an instal- 
ment or earnest of the final “fall’’ of 
Satan before the kingdom of Christ 
{Luke x. 18). Men might imagine 
the existence of demons; but swine 
could only be acted on by an exter- 
nal real personal agent; the entrance 
of the demons into the swine of Ga- 
dara, and their consequent drowning, 
eeors demons to be objective realities. 
eeing that bodily disease itself is 
connected with the introduction of 
evil into the world, the tracing of 
insanity to physical disorganization 
only partially explains the pheno- 
mena; mental disease often betrays 
symptoms of a hostile spiritual power 
at work. 
At our Lord’s advent as Prince of 
Light, Satan as prince of darkness, 
whose ordinary operation is on men’s 
minds by invisible temptation, rushed 
into open conflict with His kingdom 
and took possession of men’s bodies 
also. The possessed man lost the 
power of individual will and reason, 
his personal consciousness becoming 
strangely confused with that of the 
demon in him, so as to produce a 
twofold will, such as we have in 
some dreams. Sensual habits pre- 
disposed to demoniacal possession. 
In pagan countries instances occur 
wherein Satan seemingly exercises a 
more direct influence than in Christ- 
ian lands. Demoniacal possession 
gradually died away as Christ’s king- 
dom progressed in the first centuries 
of the church. 
Therearefourgradationsin Satan’sever 
deepening fall. (1) He is deprived 
of his heavenly excellency, though 
still having access to heaven as man’s 
accuser (Job i., ii.), up to Christ’s as- 
cension. All we know of his original 
state as an archangel of light is that 
he lost it through pride and restless 
ambition, and that he had some pe- 
culiar connection, possibly as God’s 
vicegerent over this earth and the ani- 
mal kingdom; thereby we can under- 
stand his convection and that of his 
subordinate fallen angels with this 
earth throughout Scripture, com- 
mencing with his temptation of man 
to his characteristic sin, ambition to 
be “‘as gods knowing good and evil;’’ 
only ts ambition seems to have 
been that of power, man’s that of 
knowledge. His assuming an animal 
form, that of a serpent, and the fact 
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of death existing in the pre-Adamite 
world, imply that evil probably was 
introduced by him in some way un- 
krown to us, affecting the lower cre- 
ation before man’s creation. As be- 
fore Christ’s ascension heaven was 
not yet fully open to man (Johniii.13), 
so it was not yet shut against Satan. 
The old dispensation could not over- 
come him (comp. Zech. iii.). (2) 
From Christ to the millennium he is 
judicially cast out as “accuser’’ of 
the elect ; for Christ appearing before 
God as our Advocate (Heb. ix. 24), 
Satan the accusing adversary could 
no longer appear against us (Rom. 
viii. 33, 34). He and his angels 
range through the air and the earth 
during this period (Eph. ii. 2, vi. 12). 
“ Knowing that he hath but a short 
time”’ (Rev. xii.), in ‘‘ great wrath” 
he concentrates his power on the 
earth, especially towards the end, 
when he is to lose his standing against 
Israel and expulsion shall be exe- 
cuted on him and his by Michael 
(Rey. xii. 7-9; Dan. xii. 1; Zech. iii., 
where Joshua the highpriest repre- 
sents ‘‘ Jerusalem,” whose “‘ choice” 
by the Lord is the ground of the 
Lord’s rebuke to Satan). (3) He is 
bound at the eve of the millennium 
(Rev. xx. 1-3). Having failed to 
defeat God’s purpose of making this 
earth the kingdom of Christ and His 
transfigured saints, by means of the 
beast, the harlot, and finally Anti- 
christ, who is destroyed instantly by 
Christ’s manifestation in glory, Satan 
is bound in the bottomless pit for a 
thousand years during which he 
ceases to be the persecutor or else 
seducer of the church and ‘“‘ the god 
and prince of the world’’ that “ lieth 
in the wicked one.’ (4) At its close, 
being loosed for a while, in person 
Satan shall head the last conspiracy 
against Christ (permitted in order to 
show the security of believers who 
cannot fall as Adam fell by Satan’s 
wiles), and shall be finally cast into 
the lake of tire for ever (Rev. xx. 
7-10). As the destroyer he is repre- 
sented as the “roaring lion seeking 
whom he may devour”’ (1 Pet. v. 
8). As the deceiver he is the “ser- 
pent.” ‘Though judicially ‘cast 
down to hell” with his sinning 
angels, ‘“‘and delivered into chains of 
darkness to be reserved unto judg- 
ment”’ (2 Pet. ii. 4), he yet is free on 
earth to the length of his chain, like 
a chained dog, but no farther. He 
cannot hurt God’s elect; his free- 
dom of range in the air and on earth 
is that of a chained prisoner under 
sentence. 


Devoted thing (Lev. xxvii. 28). 


Cherem. Man was not to be offered 
in sacrifice. Trans. Lev. i. 2: ‘if 
any man of you bring an offering to 
Jebovah from the beasts, from the 
herd or from the flock shall ye bring 
your offering’’ (comp. Exod. xiii. 18, 
xxxiv. 20; Num. xviil. 15). But cer- 
tain persons and nations were doomed 
by lod, who alone has the preroga- 
tive of taking, as He alone gives, 
life. Man in carrying out God’s 
clearly revealed sentence is the exe- 
cutioner bound to execute God’s will. 
So magistrates and soldiers (Rom. 
xii. 4). So Israel utterly destroyed 
the Canaanites at Hormah (Num. 
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xxi. 2, 8; Deut. xiii. 12-18). S 
Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before 
the Lord (1 Sam. xv. 33). Rash vows, 
as Saul’s (1 Sam. xiv. 24) and Jeph- 
thah’s (Jud. xi. 80), are no objection 
to the soundness of the principle, 
for here self-will usurps the right of 
devoting another’s life which belongs 
to God alone. Sacrifices rest on a 
different ground, viz. the voluntary 
offering of an innocent life of a 
creature without blemish, approved 
of God to represent the great Substi- 
tute. The heathen confounded the 
two ideas, the devoted thing under a 
ban (as criminals and captives), and 
the sacrifice of one’s flock or herd 
as a voluntary offering in worship ; 
but Scripture keeps them distinct. 


Dew. In Palestine falling in early 


summer, again in autumn, and sup- 
plying the absence of rain. So copi- 
ous as to saturate Gideon’s fleece, so 
that a bowl full of water was wrung 
out, and to wet the ground in one 
night (Jud. vi. 37-40). A leading 
source of fertility (Gen. xxvii. 28, 
Deut. xxxiii. 18, Job xxix. 19, Hos. 
xiv. 5, Isa. xviii. 4, Zech. viii. 12). 
Its being withheld brought barren- 
ness (1 Kings xvii. 1, Hag.i.10). Ilts 
speedy drying up symbolises the form- 
alist’s goodness 4 vi. 4, xili. 3). 
On the other hand its gentle, silent, 
benignant influence, diffusing itself 
over the parched ground, represents 
the blessed effect of God’s word and 
God’s grace (Deut. xxxii.2) ; alsobro- 
therly love (Ps. exxxiii. 3), the “dew of 
Hermon (i.e. copious and refreshing 
dew) that descended upon Zion”’ ; 
or else, believers from various parts 
are joined by brotherly love on the 
one spiritual Zion, like the countless 
dewdrops wafted together, if it were 
physically possible, from various 
mountains, as Hermon, to the one 
natural Zion. The effect on the 
world of brotherly love among vari- 
ous believers would be like that of 
dew, all simultaneously saturating the 
dry soil and making it fruitful i ohn 
xvii. 21, 28). The dew springing 
“from the womb of the morning,”’ 
not by visible irrigation, is the em- 
blemof youthful, fresh, living, beau- 
tuful, infinite vigour, viz. that of 
Christ and of Christ’s people in union 
with Him (Ps. ex. 3). Israel shall 
hereafter be ‘‘in the midst of man 
people as a dew from the Lord” 
(Mic. v. 7); overwhelming their 
enemies ‘‘as the dew falleth on the 
ground”? (2 Sam. xvii. 12), and as 
‘life from the dead”’ to the millen- 
nial earth, as “the dew of herbs” 
causes them to revive after the dead- 
ness of winter (Isa. xxvi. 19). 

[See Crown.| The dia- 
dem in Gentile nations was a white 
fillet, two inches broad, bound round 
the head, the badge of the monarch. 
In Persia the king’s diadem differed 
from that of the queen and the high- 
est princes, in having an erect trian- 
gular peak. In Israel mitzenepheth 
is always the highpriest’s turbaned 
cap, ‘‘ mitre,’ or ‘‘diadem,’’ (Isa. 
xxviii. 5) “‘diadem (tzephirah) of 
beauty.” 


Dial: ma’aloth, degrees” or “steps” 


(Isa. xxxviii. 8). The sun dial and 
the division of the day into 12 hours 
were Babylonian inventions. As 
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Ahaz copied the altar at Damascus 
(2 Kings xvi. 7, 10) so he probably 
copied the sun dial 700 B.c. Butthe 
division into 12 hours is not im- 
plied in the O. T. [See Day.] The 
““degrees”’ were “‘ steps’’ ascending 
to his palace (Josephus). The shadow 
of a column or obelisk fell on a 
greater or less number of steps ac- 
cording as the sun was high or low. 
The dial was of such a size and so 
placed that Hezekiah, when conva- 
lescent,could witness the miraclefrom 
his chamber ; probably “in the mid- 
dle court,” the point where Isaiah 
turned back to announce to Heze- 
kiah God’s answer to his prayer fe 
Kings xx. 4,9; Isa. xxxviii. 21, 22). 
Ahaz’ intimacy with Tiglath Pileser 
would naturally lead the “‘ princes 
of Babylon to inquire of the wonder 
done in the land,” which shows that 
the miracle of the recéssion of the 
shadow on the dial was local, perhaps 
produced by divinely ordered refrac- 
tion, a cloud denser than the air 
being interposed between the gnomon 
-and the “‘ degrees” or ‘‘ dial.’’ 
Diamond. Third in the second row 
of precious stones on the highpriest’s 
breastplate (Exod. xxviii. 18). Ya- 
halim, which some trans. “‘ onyx,” 
others trans. thejasper. There is no 
»roof the diamond was then known. 
ts engraving is very difficult, and the 
large size of the stones on the high- 
riest’s breastplate makes it not pro- 
Eable the diamond is meant. Shamir 
is the usual term. [See ApamantT.] 
Diana = Gr. Artemis (Acts xix.). 
Her original temple founded 580 B.c., 
finished 460, was burnt by Erostratus 
356 B.c. The second jensple, alluded 
to in Acts, was built in the reign of 
Alexander the Great. The Ephesian 
D. in attributes resembled the Phas- 
nician ASTARTE, ASHTORETH [see]. 
She symbolised the generative and 
nutritive powers of nature, and so 
was represented with many breasts, 
On her head was a mural crown, each 
land held a metal bar, the lower 
part was a rude block covered with 
mystic inscriptions and animals, The 
image was believed to have fallen 
from heaven, probably an aerolite. 
The bee was sacred to her, and her 
highpriest was called by a correspond- 
ing name (essen), as also the hier- 
archy of women (Melissz) and eu- 
nuchs (Megabyze). The temple was 
the public treasury and bank, and 
had the right of asylum. No bloody 
sacrifices were allowed. As Ephesus 
was the capital of Asra [see] in the 
limited sense, D. of Ephesus was 
naturally the idol “whom all Asia 
and the world worshipped.” Games 
were celebrated at Ephesus in her 
hovour, and her worship was the tie 
uniting politically Ephesus and other 
cities. In the great theatre at Ephe- 
gus, on one of the walls of the en- 
trancelobby, Mr. Wood found a letter 
from the emperor Hadrian to the 
Ephesians, dated Sept. 20th, a.p. 120, 
and an inscription referring to the 
temple of D., concerning its endow- 
ments and ritual, such as lists of 
votive statues of gold and silver with 
their weights and the regulations 
under which such objects were to be 
earried in procession. In the list 
mention occurs of many figures of D. 


with two stags. This illustrates the 
Scripture mention of Demetrius 
[see] the silversmith as the maker of 
silver portable models of D.’s shrine. 
The inscription orders such votive 
objects to be carried in procession on 
certain days from the temple through 
the Magnesian gate to the great 
theatre, and thence through the 
Coressian gate back to the temple. 
This clause gave a clue to the disco- 
very of the temple. First Mr. Wood 
found the Magnesian gate, and at a 
depth of 11ft. a road with tombs 
on éach side and the bases of piers. 
Secondly, near the stadium he found 
the Coressian gate. At the conver- 
gence of these two roads he found 
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with their donors’ names and the 
dedication to Artemis or D. The 
pronaos was fenced off from the peri- 
style, as some of the mortices for 
the iron standards have been disco- 
vered. Remains of a wide portico 
surrounding the temple on three 
sides have been discovered. The 
base of one column remains in situ, 
of the outer row of columns, also one 
of the inner row. The temple was 
octastyle, eight columns ia front. It 
has 18 on the sides, and the inter. 
columniations are three diameters, 
making the temple diastyle. Pliny’s 
statement is correct, the external and 
internal pillars being 120. The pro- 
jection of the sculpture of ‘‘the 36 
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TEMPLE OF DIANA, 


the enclosing wall of the temple and 
an inecepaon that Augustus built it ; 
also a white marble pavement on a 
level bed of black marble and several 
drums of columns, 6 ft. 4 im. in 
diameter, including the sculptures 
in relief, and Ionic capitals, all 
now deposited in the British Mu- 
seum. The intercolumniations are 
more than 19 ft. Gold was largely 
used in the decoration. A frag- 
ment was found, composed of two 
astragals, between which a fold of 
lead infolded ‘a fillet strip of gold. 
Remains of brilliant colours too are 
found, blue, in the background, red 
and yellow, prominent. The bases of 


several of the columns are inscribed | 


carved columns” is as much as 13 in. 
The diameter of the columns them- 
selves is about 5ft. 10in. The width 
of the platform measured at the low- 
est step was 238 ft. 3} in., the length 
is 421 ft. 4in.; Pliny gives the length 
425ft. The dimensions of the temple 
itself, “out to out,” are 163ft. 94in. 
by 308 ft. 44in. The height of the 
Batters was 9ft. 5gin. The interior 
was adorned with two tiers of ellip- 
tical columns, Ionic and Corinthian, 
fragments of which are found near 
the walls of the cella or inner shrine. 
Diblaim=doubled grape cakes. Go- 
mer, Hosea’s (i. 8) wife, was ‘‘ daugh- 
ter of D.” i.e., wholly given up to 
sensuality. [See HosEa.] 


DIBLATH 


Diblath. Rather Distan (Ezek. vi. 
14). “I will make the land desolate 
from the wilderness (nvidbar) to 
Diblah,’’ 2.e. from the unenclosed 
pastures 8. and S.E. of Palestine to 
some town in the extreme N., pro- 
bably Riblah, r and d from close 
resemblance becoming easily inter- 
changed by copyists. Here it was 
that Nebuchadnezzar had sat in 
judgment on the last Jewish king, 
Zedekiah, and killed his sons before 
his eyes, and then blinded him and 
slain the chief men of Jerusalem. 

Dibon. 1. Originally.a town of Moab. 
Taken by Sihon, king of the Amor- 
ites (Num. xxi.30). Taken from Si- 
hon with his other possessions by 
Israel, and assigned to Gad (Num. 
xxxii. 83, 34) ; mentioned also as be- 
longing to Keuben (Josh. xiii. 9), the 
two pastoral tribes less strictly de- 
fining their boundaries than settled 
populations would. Gad rebuilt it 
and gave it the name D.-Gad (Num. 
xxxiil. 45). It was in Moab's pos- 
session in [saiah’s time (xv. 2, Jer. 
xlvin. 18, 22, 24). Called also Dimon, 
m and 6 being often interchanged. 
D. was probably the modern Dhiban, 
on low ground three miles N. of the 
Arnon ;- trans. Isa. xv. 2, ‘‘D. (the 
people of D.) is gone up to the high 
places,’”’ the usual places of sacrifice. 
The Rev. F. A. Klein, of the Church 
Missionary Society, in travelling from 
Hs-Salt to Kerak was informed by a 
sheikh of the Beni Hamide of the 
now well known basalt stone of Di- 
bon, with its remarkable inscription 
by King Mesha. It was 3} ft. high, 
and 2 in breadth and 2 in thickness; 
rounded off at both ends. Unfortu- 
nately the Arabs, in jealousy of the 
Turkish government which demanded 
the surrender of the stone, broke it in 
pieces by lighting a fire around and 
throwing cold water on it; but not 
before M. Ganneau had secured an 
impression of the inscription. Capt. 
Warren obtained another impression 
and fragments of the stone. Ganneau 
and Warren subsequently obtained 
most of the fragments; so that only 
one seventh of the whole is missing. 
It is now in the Louvre at Paris. Of 
1100 letters 669 have been secured. 
The first part (limes 1-21) records 
Mesha’s wars with Omri, king of Is- 
rael (i.e. his successors) ; the second 
(line 21-31) his public buildings ; 
the third part (31-34) his wars 
against Horonaim with the help of 
Chemosh, ‘‘the abomination (idol) 
of Moab.” The Moabite stone con- 
firms the connection of Israel with 
Moab, founded on their common 
descent through Lot and Abraham, 
and afterwards renewed through 
Ruth and her descendant David. 
The language of the stone is almost 
identical with that of the historical 
portions of the Hebrew Bible. The 
Aleph x, Hen, Vaw), and Yod », are 
used (just as in the Old Test.) as 
“matres lectionis,’’ to express vowel 
sounds, and the He at the end of a 
word; confirming the Masoretic text. 
The alphabet is almost the same as 
the Phosnician one. It has the 22 
letters of the earliest’ Hebrew, except 
Teth, which probably is on the miss- 
ing fragments. The present square 
Hebrew characters, which we find in 
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our Hebrew Bibles, are probably of 
Chaldean origin, and resemble those 
in the inscriptions at Palmyra. The 
Greeks borrowed their alphabet 
from the Phoenicians. In Isa. xv. 
2 Dibon is termed a “ highplace’’; 
Mesha on the stone terms it his birth- 
place, and chose it as the site of his 
monument. The phrase of ‘‘ Mesha”’ 
(named on the stone just as we read it 
2 Kings iii. 4-27), ‘‘ Chemosh let me 
see my desire upon all my enemies,”’ 
is word for word, substituting Jeho- 
vah for the idol of apostate Moab, 
David’s phrase (Ps. lx. 10). The 
revolt of Mesha (recorded on the 
stone) from Judah, to which he had 
paid a tribute of 100,000 lambs and 
100,000 rams (2 Kings iii. 4, Isa. xvi. 
1), was probably in Ahaziah’s reign, 
who died 896 B.c., so that as early as 
nine centuries B.c. the alphabet was 
so complete as it appears on the 
stone. As this tribute seems enor- 
mous for so small a country it was 
probably imposed temporarily as 
compensation for damages sustained 
in the revolt of Moab after Ahab’s 
death. Or if the revolt followed the 
tragic end of the confederacy of Ju- 
dah, Israel, and Edom against Moab 
(2 Kings ii. 26, 27), the date of the 
stone is but little later, and the com- 
pleteness of the alphabet on it shows 
it was then no recent invention. [See 
ALPHA. | 

Jehoshaphat’s own territory had been 
previously invaded by Moab (2 Chron. 
xx.). Hence he was ready to ally 
himself to Ahaziah (2 Chron. xx. 35); 
then to Jehoram and Edom against 
Moab. Mesha’s words on the stone im- 
ply that he had more than Israel alone 
to contend with: “‘he let me see my 
desire upon all my enemies”? (line 4). 

A confirmation of the Scri ture account 
of Mesha’s defeat by the three con- 
federates appears in the Black Obelisk 
from Nimrud, of the same age as the 
Moabite stone. Moab is omitted in 
the list of Syrian independent states 
confederate with Benhadad of Da- 
mascus against Shalmaneser of Nin- 
eveh. Scripture explains why; Moab 
was then subject to Judah. ° In later 
Assyrian lists, when Moab had re- 
covered its independence, three dis- 
tinct Moabite kings are named. 

The circuitous route taken by the three 
confederates to invade the H. of Moab 
is probably accounted for by the fact 
recorded on the Moabite stone; Mesha 
was carrying all before him in the W., 
and it would have been dangerous to 
have assailed him in that quarter. 
The stone notices expressly Israel’s 
oppression of Moab in the reign of 
* Omri king of Israel and his son (and 
‘his son’s son’ is to be supplied in 
one gap of the inscription) forty 
years,’ and Mesha’s breaking off the 
yoke; after which it says ‘‘all D. 
was loyal” ; whereas previously “ the 
men of Gad dwelt in the land of 
Ataroth”’ (comp. Num. xxxii. 34-38), 
and “the king of Israel fortified’ it. 
The 40 years would be the round 
number for the 86 during which 
Omri, Ahab, and Ahaziah reigned. 
The Moabite stone probably takes 
up the narrative broken off at 2 Kings 
iii. 27. There we read “Israel de- 
parted from the Moabite king, and 
returned to their own land;”’ ulti- 
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mately, the Dibon stone informs us 
Mesha took town after town of Gad, 
““Medeba, Jahaz, Dibon, and Kir.’”’ 
Thus is explained how these towns 
in Isa. xv., xvi. (150 years later), 
are assigned to Moab, though David 
(2 Sam. viii. 2) had long before so 
effectually subjugated the nation. 
From the time of Mesha, Israel was 
from time to time subjected to Moab- 
ite invasions (2 Chron. xx. 1, 2 Kings 
xiii. 20). Mesha, according to the 
Dibon stone, “built (i.e. rebuilt and 
fortified) Baalmeon, Kiriathaim, and 
Nebo,”’ all once in Reuben’s hands ; 
also ‘‘ Bezer’’ (Deut. iv. 43). Mesha 
says in the inscription on the basalt 
stone, “‘I made this high place a 
[stone] of salvation ;*? comp. Eben- 
ezer, “the stone of help,’’ 1 Sam. vii. 
12 marg. See ‘‘ The Moabite Stone,”’ 
by W. P. Walsh. 

In three points the Dibon stone con- 
firms Scripture: (1) The men of Gad 
dwelt in the land of old. (2) Moab’s 
successes caused the confederacy of 
Israel, Judah,and Edom. (8) Moab’s 
successes in the N.W. forced the 
allies to take the circuitous route 8.E- 

2. Dibon, reinhabited by men of Judah, 
returned from Babylon (Neh. x. 25) 
= Dimonah. 

Dibri: of Dan, father of Shelomith, 
whose son by an Egyptian husband. 
was stoned for blaspheming Jehovah 
(Lev. xxiv. 11). 

Didymus. Gr. twin=Heb. Thomas. 
John x1. 16, xx. 24, xxi. 2. 

Diklah. Arab tradition confirms 
Gen. x. 26-29 in making Joktan 
(=Kahtan) the great progenitor of 
all the pure tribes of central and 
southern Arabia. Thus Almodad= 
the Arabic Llimudad ; Sheleph= Es- 
Sulaf in the Yemen; Hazarmaveth 
=Hadramaut on the §.H. coast of 
Arabia; Diklah=Dakalah, an im- 
portant city in the Yemen; it means. 
a jruit-abownding palm tree. 

Dilean. A city of the shephelah or 
low country of Judah (Josh. xv. 38), 
meaning gourd or cucumber. Perhaps 
now Tina, 8. of Ekron, in Philistia. 

Dimnah. A city of Zebulun given to 
the Merarite Levites (Josh. xxi. 35). 
Possibly = Rimmon (1 Chron. vi. 77). 

Dimon. E. of the Dead Sea in Moab. 
(Isa. xv. 9). Probably=Dibon, as a 
play between it and dam, ‘ blood”’ ; 
Dimon’s waters shall be full of dam. 

Dimonah, A city in southern Judah, 
near the Jdumean desert (Josh. xv. 
22=Dibon), Neh. xi. 25. 

Dinah. The feminine of Dan=judged, 
avenged. Jacob’s daughter by Leah. 
After his return from Mesopotamia 
he pitched his tent in Shechem, and 
bought a field of Hamor, Shechem’s 
father. D., then at maturity between 
13 and 15 years old, through her 
parents’ remissness and her own love 
of sight seeing (she ‘‘ went out to 
see the daughters of the land’’), in: 
stead of being a “‘keeper at home” 
as young women ought to be (Tit. ii. 
2), ‘gave occasion to Shechem to 
“see’’ (contrast Job xxxi. 1), and 
lust after, and defile her. Sin, shame, 
and death enter the soul through the 
windows of the eyes and ears (Gen. 
xxxix. 7). Evil communications cor- 
rupt good manners. Fondness to 
see novelties, worldly fashions, and 


worldly company, ruin many. “It 
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is the first step that costs.”” The 
laxity of Canaanite morals ought to 
have made both her parents and her- 
self more on their guard. Josephus 
(Ant. i. 21) states she went to a 
Canaanite annual festival of nature 
worship (comp. Num. xxv. 2). Young 
women are often led astray as much 
by their own sex as by the other. 
Shechem offered the usual reparation, 
marriage, and a payment to her 
father. This was sufficient among 
Hebrews, according to Deut. xxii. 23, 
29. But the offence was by an alien. 
Hamor therefore proposed to estab- 
lish intermarriage and commerce be- 
tween the two peoples. But Simeon 
and Levi, her own brothers, eager 
for revenge, required the Cikcumcr- 
SION [see] of the Shechemites as a 
condition of union, a rite already 
known in Egypt as an act of priestly 
consecration; and when the feverish 
pain of the operation was at its height, 
on the third day, the two brothers, 
with their retainers, took cowardly 
advantage of their state, attacked, and 
slew all the males in the city. Their 
’ vindication of Israel’s sacred calling, 
separated from the Gentiles, -was 
right; and their refusal to sacrifice 
Jehovah’s promises for the Hivite 
prince’s offers of mammon was right. 
Seduction still is punished by death 
among the Arabs, generally inflicted 
by the brothers. ‘* They were very 
wroth, because he had wrought folly 
in Israel,’’ the phrase for offences, 
especially carnal ones, against the 
honour and calling of the people of 
God (Deut. xxi. 21, Jud. xx. 10, 2 
Sam. xiii. 12). But the way they took 
was treacherous, cruel, and wicked. 
The innocent townsmen were pun- 
ished with the one delinquent, and 
all the sons joined in plundering the 
town. Jealousy for the high calling 
of Israel was made the plea for gross 
sin against the God of Israel. Jacob 
in reproving them lays stress only on 
the dangerous coisequences of their 
crime, “ ye have troubled me to make 
me to stink among the inhabitants of 
theland...andI...beingfew... 
they shall gather themselves and slay 
me,” because it was the only argu- 
ment that would weigh with his sons; 
but his dying words show his abhor- 
rence of their “ cruelty” and ‘‘ cursed 
anger” (Gen. xlix. 5-7). Nothing but’ 
Jehovah’s special interposition saved 
him and them from the penalty; xxxv. 
5, ‘‘the terror of God was upon the 
cities . . . round about them, and they 
didnot pursue afterthesonsof Jacob.” 
God made this tragedy the occasion of 
reviving Jacob’s earnestness, which 
had declined into worldliness for a 
time through his settlement near 
Shechem (xxxiii. 17-20) ; reminding 
him of his vow to make an altar at 
Bethel to God, who had appeared 
to him there in the day of his dis- 
tress when fleeing from Kgau. So his 
family gave up their strange: gods 
and purified themselves, and Jacob 
went up to Bethel and fulfilled his 
heretofore forgotten vow. Thus God 
overruled evil to good (xxxv. 1-5). 
Dinaites. Cuthzan colonists planted 
in Samaria by the Assyrians, after 
Shalmaneser’s carrying away of the 
ten tribes (Ezra iv. 9). 


Diotrephes. 
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i. 48. The king of Edom, Bela’s 
capital. In the list of Edomite kings 
the son does not succeed the father; 
the monarchy must therefore have 
been elective, and the kings chosen 
by the “dukes”’ (40-48), who ruled 
subordinately and contemporaneously 
with the kings. 


Dinner. The early meal, generally 


at 11o’clock,as “supper’’ wasthe later 
meal, and that to which friends were 
asked as toa feast (Luke xiv. 12). 


Dionysius the Areopagite. Con- 


verted through Paul at Athens (Acts 
xvii. 34), by tradition its first bishop. 
3 John 9, “loving to 
have the preeminence”’ through 
ambition. A Judaizer, who opposed 
the missionaries when preaching 
grace to the Gentiles, see ver.7. He 
“prated against’? John and the or- 
thodox ‘‘ with malicious words” ; 
he “received not’’ John, by not re- 
ceiving with love the brethren whom 
John recommended (Matt. x. 40). 
His influence was so great that he 
‘cast out’’ of the church such as were 
disposed to receive them. But Nean- 
der thinks that the missionaries were 
Christian Jews who “ took nothing of 
the Gentiles” (ver.7), in contrast to 
the Jews who elsewhere abused minis- 
ters’ right of maintenance (2 Cor. 
xi. 22, Phil. iii. 2, 5, 19); and that D. 
stood at the head of an ultra-Pauline 
party of anti-Jewish tendency, fore- 
runners of Marcion. This accounts 
for D.’s domineering opposition to the 
missionaries and to John, whose love 
combined with truth sought to har- 
monize the various elements in the 
Asiatic churches. Demetrius is 
praised as of the opposite spirit to D.; 
as the former was to be followed, so 
the latter to be shunned (ver. 11, 12). 


Perhaps D. as local bishop simply re- 


sented the interference of John’s 
apostolic legates as an infringement 
of his personal rights. For whereas 
in the 2nd Epistle of John corruption 
of doctrine is spoken of as disquali- 
fying one from the hospitality of the 
church, in this 3rd Epistle no hint is 
given of erroneous doctrine; but only 
of D.’s “love of preeminence.” D. 
and the presbyters influenced by him 
(whether as their bishop or not) 
treated the apostle’s messengers as 
persons claiming an authority dero- 
gatory to his.own. But John (ver. 
10) uses language implying his own 
unquestionable power of restraining 
D.’s “prating” opposition: such as 
none bunt an apostle could properly 
have employed, an indirect confirma- 
tion of the Johannine authorship of 
the epistle. 


Discerning of spirits. 1 Cor. xii. 


10. Discerning between the opera- 
tion of God’s Spirit and that of the 
evil spirit, or unaided human spirit 
claiming to utter the dictates of God’s 
Spirit. Acts v. 1-11, viii. 23; +1 Cor. 
xiy. 29, 87: “if any man think him- 
self to be a prophet or spiritual, let 
him acknowledge that the things that 
I write unto you are the command- 
mepts of the Lord.” This itis which 
assures us of the inspiration of the 
N. T. The books were accepted as 
inspired, by churches having men 
possessing “the discerning of spirits”’ 
1 John iv. 1, 1 Tim. iv. 1). 


Dinhabah. Gen. xxxvi.32,1 Chron. | Diseases. The effect of sin’s entrance. 


Dishan. 


DISPENSATIONS 


Healed by the Lord Jesus,as Isaiah 
foretold, ‘‘ Himself took our infirmi- 
ties and bare our sicknesses’”’ (Matt. 
viii. 17, Isa. liii. 4,1 Pet. u. 24). His 
bearing our guilt in His manhood, 
assumed with all its infirmities, was 
the ground of His sympathetically 
feeling for and relieving our sickness 
by His miraculous power. At His 
second coming His people ‘‘ shall not 
say, lam sick,” for ‘‘they shall be for- 
given their iniguity” (Isa. xxxiii. 24). 


Dish. Guests handled food with their 


fingers. Each dips a ‘“‘sop”’ or piece 
of bread in the dish, and takes up 
therewith a portion of meat or other 
contents of the dish. Judas’ dipping 
in the same dish as the Lord betokened 
friendly intimacy. To hand a deheate 
morsel trom the dish wasacompliment 
(John xiii, 25-27, Matt. xxvi. 23). 
Gen. xxxvi. 21, 28, 30; 
1 Chron. i. 38, 42. 


Dishon. 1. [See DisHan. |Gen. xxxvi. 


20, 21, 26, 30. 2. Gen. xxxvi. 25. 


Dispensations. Various dispensa- 


tions have been traced in the develop- 
ment of God’s dealings with mankind. 
(1) The dispensation of. innocence in 
Eden. (2) The Adamvical dispensation 
ot promise (Gen. in. 15) after the fall, 
down to the flood ; the remembrance 
of the promise being kept alive by 
sacrifice. (3) The Noaichal dispensa- 
tion, hke the Adamical, requiring, 
besides the duties of the light of 
nature, repentance for sin, faith in 
God’s mercy, hope of the promised 
Saviour, kept up by sacrifices; to 
which were added the prohibition to 
shed blood of man on penalty of 
death, and to eat animals’ blood, and 
the permission to eat flesh (Gen. ix.) ; 
extending from the flood to Abraham. 
(4) The Abrahamic covenant of more 
explicit promise (Gen. xii., xv., xvii., 
xxli.; Gal. iii.), extending to the dis- 
pensation of (5) The law, which was 
parenthetically introduced to be the 
schoolmaster until Christ, the end of 
the promise and the law, should come. 


It is made an objection to the Jewish 


dispensation that it was restricted to 
one natio:; butits influence extended 
beyond Israel tothe adjoining nations, 
Egypt famed for wisdom, the Cana- 
anites for war, Phoenicia for com- 
merce, and ultimately to Babylon, 
Medo-Persia, Greece, and Rome. 
Comp. Exod. ix.16; Num. xiv. 20, 21; 
Jer. xxxix. 12, xl. 2. [See Danixex| 
(iv. 37,vi. 25-27; Ezrai.1, ete.) Zoro- 
aster was probably contemporary with 
Daniel, and drew from the Heb. 
Seriptures the principles on which he 
reformed the Persian religion which 
had become corrupted by the worship 
of fire, and of an evil principle as well. 
asa good, Judsa’s positionat the head 
of the Mediterranean, near Phoenicia, 
Egypt, Assyria, anu Gree¢e, adapted 
it for a worldwide influence. 


The Divine Lawgiver from the very 


time of instituting the law (Deut. 
xviii.) looked forward to(6)the Christ- 
jan dispensation, which was to em- 
body its spirit whilst superseding its 
letter (2 Cor. iii. 6-18). The gospel 


_ dispensation is the last, and is called 


“the world to come’’ (Heb. ii. 5), 
“the ends of the world” (1 Cor. x. 
11), “these last days’’ (Heb. i. 2), 
“the kingdom of God” or ‘‘of the 
heavens’’ (Matt. iv. 17). It has suc- 
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cessive stages : (i.) the present, “the 
ministration of the Spirit ’’ (2 Cor. 
iii. 8), “the times of the Gentiles ’”’ 
(Luke xxi. 24), the period during 
which “the kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation’? (Luke xvii. 
20); (ii.) the epiphany of the glory 
of the great God and Saviour (Tit. 
ii. 13), the manifested kingdom when 
He “ will restore it to Israel ”’ (Acts 
i. 6,7; Ezek. xxi. 27), and Himself 
shall “‘take His great power and 
reign ’’ with His transfigured saints 
fora thousand years over the nations 
in the flesh, and Israel at their head 
(Zech. xiv.; Isa. ii., Ixv., Ixvi.; Rev. xi. 
15, 17, v. 10, xx.); (iii.) the final ages 
of ages, when there shall be the new 
heavens and earth and the holy new 
Jerusalem coming down from God out 
of heaven (Rev. xxi., xxii.). 


Dispersion. [See Caprivity.] Ga- 


luth (Jer. xxiv. 5, Ezra vi. 16). Lit. 
“the spoliation,”’ those stripped of the 
temple and home of their fathers. 
LXX. used diaspora, ‘‘ dispersion,” 
in Deut. xxviii. 25; comp. xxx. 4, 
“driven out unto the outmost parts 
of heaven’’; Jer. xxxiv. 17, John vii. 
35, ‘‘the dispersed among the Gen- 
tiles.’? They became in God’s gracious 
rovidence seed sown for a future 
arvest in the Gentile lands of their 
sojourn (1 Pet. i. 1). The dispersion 
included all the twelve tribes, the ten 
carried away by the Assyrians as well 
as Judah carried to Babylon, though 
Judah alone returned to Palestine 
(Jas. i, 1, Acts xxvi. 7). 
The pilgrim troops of the law became 
caravans of the gospel”? (Words- 
worth). The difficulties of literally 
observing the Mosaic ritual, whilst in 
Babylon and elsewhere, led them to 
see that they could be united bya 
common faith, though unable to meet 
at the same Jerusalem temple, and 
that the spirit of the law is the essen- 
tial thing when the letter is provi- 
dentially set aside. Still, connection 
with the temple was kept up by each 
Jew everywhere contributing the half 
shekel to its support (Matt. xvii. 24). 


The three greatsections of the dispersion 


at Christ’s coming were the Baby- 
lonian, the Syrian, and the Egyptian 
(including Alexandria where the Gre- 
cian element was strongest, and with 
African offshoots, Cyrene and N. 
Africa). Pompey, on occupying Jeru- 
salem 63 B.c., took with him, and set- 
tled, many Jews in the trans-Tiberine 
quarter of Rome. The apostles in 
every city followed God’s order, as 
Paul told the Jews at Antioch in 
Pisidia, ‘it was necessary that the 
word of God should tirst have been 
spoken unto you”’ (Acts iii. 26, xiii. 
46); so Rom. i. 16, “ to the Jew first, 
and also to the Greek.” 


In theassembly on pentecost the several 


dispersions were represented: (1) 
Parthians, Mesopotamia; (2) Judawa 
(Syria), Pamphylia; (3) Egypt, 
Greece ; (4) Romans. The converts 
from these pioneered the way for the 
subsequent labours of the apostles 
in their respective countries. Lucius 
of Cyrene and Simeon Niger (the 
black) from N. Africa were leading 
members of the church of Antioch. 
So we find Aquila from Pontus, Bar- 
nabas of Cyprus, Apollos of Alexan- 
dria, Clement probably of Rome. 


Besides the Jews, in the several cities 
there were the ‘‘ devout” Gentiles 
who in some degree acknowledged 


the God of Israel. All these formed 
stepping stones for the ultimate en- 
trance of the gospel among the idol- 
atrous Gentiles. Forty years after 
Peter's martyrdom, Pliny, Roman 
governor of Pontus and Bithynia, 
writing to the emperor Trajan, says: 
“the contagion (Christianity) has 
seized not only cities, but the smaller 
towns and country, so that the tem- 
ples are nearly forsaken and the 
sacred rites intermitted.”’ 


Divination. Ezek. xiii. 7. Used in 


Scripture of false systems of ascer- 
taining the Divine will, such as are 
allied to idolatry: as necromancy, 
which evoked the dead (1 Sam. xxviii. 
8); prognostication by arrows 
(Ezek. xxi. 21). The arrows marked 
with names of places to be attacked 
were shaken (for “He made His 
arrows bright,” trans. “‘ He shook’’) 
together in a quiver; whichever came 
out first intimated the place select- 
ed; or else threw them in the air 
to see in alighting which way they 
inclined, towards 5 erusalem or Am- 
mon. Inspecting entrails. The 
healthy or unhealthy state of the 


_ sacrificial entrails intimated success 


or failure. In the Nineveh sculp- 
tures the king is represented with a 
cup in his right hand, his left resting 
on a bow, also two arrows in the 
right, possibly for divination. 


The ‘‘ magicians”’ of Egypt in Gen. xli. 


8, (chartummim, from cheret “a 
style’’ or pen,) were sacred “scribes ”’ 
of the hieroglyphics, devoted to as- 
trology, magic, etc.; else from Egyp- 
tian chertom, ‘‘ wonder workers,”’ or 
cher-tum, “ bearers of sacred spells.’’ 
Daniel was made ‘‘master of the 
magicians’? (Dan. v. 11); chokmim, 
“wise men,’’ our “ wizards” (Exod. 
vii. 11) ; “‘ sorcerers” (mekashphim), 
“‘mutterers of magic formule’’ (Isa. 
xlvii. 9-12). Jannes or Anna in Egyp- 
tian means “ scribe,’ a frequent 
name in papyri of the time of Ra- 
meses IT. vatwed the other name 


of an Egyptian magician preserved 
by Paul (3 tim. iii. 8), means “‘ scribe 
of the south.”’ 


The earliest prohibition of witchcraft 


is Exod. xxii. 18, “thou shalt not 
suffer a witch to live.’”? Witchcraft 
was an appeal to a power alien from 
God. So it was accounted rebellion 
against Jehovah. Saul’s disobedience 
and rebellion against God’s will led 
him, though zealous to extirpate 
witches so long as God’s law did not 
interfere with fis impatient self-will, 
at last to consult the witch of Endor ; 
Samuel’s words as to his disobedi- 
ence in the case of Amalek proving 
prophetical, “rebellion is as the sin 
of witchcraft, and stubbornness is 
as iniquity and idolatry” (1 Sam. xv. 
23; comp. xxviii. 3-20). ‘So Saul 
died for his transgression (Heb. 
shuffling evasion of cadienes| GP 
and also for asking counsel of one that 
had a familiar spirit, to inquire of 
it’? (1 Chron. x. 18). 


“Wizards,” yid’onim from yadah “to 


know” (Lev. xix. 81). Consulters of 
“the dead,” oboth (Lev. xx. 6), 
‘those having familiar spirits’’ which 
they consulted to evoke the dead ; 


lit. “bottles” (leathern) inflated by 
the spirit; comp. Job xxxii. 19, ‘‘ my 
belly is as wine which hath no vent 
. . . ready to burst like new bottles.” 
The pythonesses (marg. Acts xvi. 16) 
spoke with a deep voice as from the 
belly; by ventriloguism (LXX. so 
transl. “‘them that have familiar 
spirits,’ ventriloquists) they made a 
luw voice sound (=‘‘ peep and mut- 
ter’’) as from the grave or departed 
person's spirit (Isa. xix. 3, xxix. 4). 


Scripture has written for all ages (Isa. 


vili. 19, 20) : ““when they shall say, 
Seek unto them that have familiar 
spirits; and unto wizards that peep 
and that mutter, should not a people 
seek unto their God? (should they 
seek) for the(good of)the living to the 
dead? To the law and to the testi- 
mony ... Uf they speak not accord- 
ing to this word, it is because there 
is no light in them.’ This tests and 
condemns modern spiritualism, the 
sign of “‘ the latter times and the last 
days”? (1 Tim. iy. 1), “seducing 
spirits and doctrines suggested by 
demons” (2 Tim. iii. 1-8). The pheno- 
menaseem supernatural and Satanic, 
and the communications often lying, 
as was to be expected from “the 
father of lying” (John viii. 44). The 
Angekoks, Esquimaux sorcerers, 
when converted, have declared that 
their sorceries, when they were hea- 
then, were not mere impostures, that 
they were acted on by a power they 
could not control; but when they be- 
lieved in Jesus they had neither the 
will nor the power to do what they 
used in their heathenstate. Brainerd 
states the same as to the Indian 
diviners, viz., that all their former 
powers of divination departed the 
moment the word of God entered their 
souls. Satan’s design in spiritualism 
is, judging from the alleged spirit 
communications, to supersede Scrip- 
ture with another authority (viz. 
spirit communications) in matters of 
faith. Satan and his demons are the 
real speakers in these pretended com- 
munications from the spirits of the 
dead. The ‘‘associate spirit” of 
spiritualism answers to the Scripture 
“familiar spirit’ of the wizards. The 
pythoness and the witch of Endor 
were each a ‘‘ medium” between the 
consulters and the powers of dark- 
ness. The consulters are put en rap- 
port with the latter, not really with 
the departed dead. Scripture (Eccles. 
ix. 5, 6, “ the dead know not anything 
. . . neither have they any more a 
portion for ever in anything done 
under the sun”; 2 Kings ii. 9; Luke 
xvi. 19-31) implies that it is not the 
spirits of the dead that make the al- 
leged communications, though these 
communications assert that it is; this. 
assertion is from a lying spirit, such 
as was in Ahab’s prophets (1 Kings 
xxii. 22). The dead do not return, 
they are personated by evil spirits. 
Spiritualism is virtually condemned 
in Deut. xviii. 10, 2 Kings xvii. 17 
xxi. 6. “Sorcerers” are cep! 
mentioned as about to abound wit 

“lying wonders,” and to be adjudged 
to damnation, at the Lord’s coming 
again (2 Thess. ii. 9, 10, 11; Mal. iii. 
5; Rev. xxi. 8, xxii. 15). The three 
froglike demons out of the mouths of 
the antitrinity, the dragon, the beast, 
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and the false prophet, shall ‘‘ work 
miracles’ to tempt the ten kings 
under Antichrist to the last: battle for 
the kingship of the world, against 
Christ, in “the great day of God 
Almighty”? (Rev. xvi. 13,14; comp. 
Zech. xii. 2, Matt. xxiv. 24, Rev. 
xiii. 14, 15). Paul was “ grieved,’’ 
so far was he from seeking and wel- 
coming like spiritualists the python- 
ess’s testimony to him (Acts xvi. 17, 
18); for the Spirit of Christ and the 
spirit of divination cannot dwell to- 
gether in the same soul. God con- 
demns those who “‘ remain among the 
graves and lodge in the monuments ’’ 
(Isa. Ixv. 4) for necromancy, to con- 
sult the dead. The warning in viii. 
19, 20, Mark v. 3, applies to all times. 


The witch of Endor was “‘ mistress of a 


spirit by which the dead are conjured 
up”-(1 Sam. xxviii. 7, baalath ob). 
Saul’s request, “bring me him up 
whom [shall name,”’ explains the pre- 
vious “‘ divine (quasomi) unto me by 
the familiar spirit.” The witch’s 
recognising Saul as soon as Samuel 
appeared proves that her art was not 
mere jugglery: “‘ Why hast thon de- 
wived me ? for thou art Saul’’; she 
was ina state of clairvoyance. On 
the other hand, her “‘ crying with a 
loud voice,’’ startled at the sight of 
Samuel, shows that his «appearance 
differed essentially from anything she 
had ever by demon art effected be- 
fore. She tells Saul, “I saw gods 
(a supernatural being) ascending out 
of the earth . . an old man 
covered with a (prophet’s) mantle” 
(metl). Saul apparently did not see 
Samuel’s person, but recognised the 
“mantle.” Saul’s inconsistency is con- 
victed by Samuel: “‘ wherefore then 
dost thou ask of me, seeing the Lord 
is departed from thee, and is become 
thine enemy?’’ If God was departed 
from him he should have been the 
more afraid to increase Jehovah’s dis- 
pleasure by breaking the laws in con- 
sulting the dead, as if they were less 
under God’s control than the living. 
Abject: superstition never reasons. 

Samel’s prophecy of his and his sons’ 
death on the morrow, and Israel's de- 
feat by the Philistines, proves Sam- 
uel’s appearance to have been of God, 
and not by demoniacal agency nor an 
illusion (Ecclus. xlvi. 20). God for 
special reasons awakened His servant 
out of his repose (“‘ why hast thou 
disquieted me,’ etc.) to appear, not 
at a conjuring call which He forbids, 
but to show the witch and the king 
the terrible penalty of disobedience 
and witchcraft, as he (Samuel) had 
long ago declared in more general 
terms when alive (1 Sam. xv. 23, 
xxviii, 17-19). Jehovah’s principle is 
(Ezek. xiv. 4, 7, 8), “‘ every man that 
setteth up his idols in his heart and 
putteth the stumbling block of his in- 
er before his face, and cometh to 
the prophet, I the Lord will answer 
him that cometh, according to the 
multitude of his idols, that I may 
take the house of Israel in their own 
heart . . . I will answer him by My- 
self’”” (by My own ial interposi- 
tion), answering the fool according to 
his folly, making the sinner’s sin his 
own punishment. 


Divorce. 


(175 ) 


king, the priests and wise men, who 
formed a college, being called in by 
Pharaoh when needful. Thequesem 
divined the future by any mode of 
taking omens, from a root ‘‘ to cut. 

But the kashaph, mekashphim, 
“sorcerers’’ above, used fascinations 
and magic charms (Exod. vii. 11, xxii. 
18; Dan. ii. 2; Deut. xviii. 10). The 
me’oneen (2 Kings xxi. 6), “an ob- 
server of times,’’ from ’anan “to 
cover,” using covert arts; or else 
from ’on, “‘time,’’ “fixed time”’; 
those who define the exact auspicious 
time to travel, to traffick, etc.; or 
else “‘ astrologers,’’ who judge by the 
stars auspicious and inauspicious 
days. The LXX. explain it of ‘ ob- 
servers of words,’’ so as to decide by 
them whether success will attend an 
undertaking or not (Gen. xxiv. 14; 
1 Sam. xiv. 9,10; 1 Kings xx. 38). 
Others take it from ’ain, ‘‘ the eye,”’ 
“one fascinating with the eyes” 
(Matt.xx.15). ‘‘ Monthly prognosti- 
cators”’ (modi’im), who every new 
moon professed by observations of it 
to foretell the future (Isa. xlvii. 18). 
Menachashim, ‘‘charmers of ser- 
pents,”’ from nachash “ serpent,’’ 
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to augur.” Hobreev shammaim, 
“ dividers of the heavens,’’ watching 
conjunctions and ,oppositions of the 
stars; in casting a nativity they ob- 
served the sign which arose at the 
time of one’s birth, the mid heaven, 
the sign in the west opposite the horo- 
scope, and the hypogee. Divination 
by rods is alluded to in Hos. iv. 12, 
“their staff declareth unto them”; a 
rod stripped of bark on one side, not 
on the other, was thrown up; if the 
bare side alightéd uppermost it was 
a good omen, otherwise a bad omen. 
The Arabs mark one rod God bids, the 
other God forbids; whichever came out 
first from the case decided the issue. 


Consultation of idols’ oracles is referred 


to in 2 Kings i. 2-6. The only true 
“oracle”? (debir) was_ the holy of 
holies (1 Kings vi. 16, Ps. xxviii. 2) ; 
previously, consultation of the Lord 
through the priest with the ephod 
(2 Sam. ii. 1, v. 28). Our “ oracles’’ 
are the Holy Scriptures (Acts vii. 38, 
Rom. iii. 2). Of dealings in magicin the 
N. T. instances occur : Simon Magus 
(Acts viii. 9-11); Elymas Bar Jesus 
(xiii.6,8); the pythoness(xvi.16marg.); 
the vagabond A} ews, exorcists (xix. 13, 
19), the Ephesian books treating of 
“curious arts’”’; Gal. v. 20, “‘ witch- 
craft’’; Rev. ix. 21, ‘‘ sorceries.”’ 

Deut. xxiv. 1-4 permits 
the husband to divorce the wife, if he 
find in her “‘ uncleanness,”’ lit. ‘‘mat- 
ter of nakedness,” by giving her “‘a 
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extirpate. The husband must get 


drawn up by the proper authorities 
(the ivitenia formal deed stating 
his reasons (Isa. 1. 1, Jer. 1ii. 8), and 
not dismiss her by word of mouth. 
Moses threw the responsibility of the 
violation of the original law on the 
man himself ; tolerating it indeed (as 
a less evil than enforcing the original 
law which the people’s ‘‘ hardness of 
heart’ rendered then unsuitable, and 
thus aggravating the evil), but throw- 
ing in the way what might serve as 
an obstacle to extreme caprice, an act 


“requiring time and publicity and 


formal procedure. 


The school of Shammai represented 


fornication or adultery as the “un- 


cleanness’? meant by Moses. But 
(Lev. xx. 10, John viii. 5) stoning, 
not merely divorce, would have been 
the penalty of that, and our Lord 
(Matt. xix. 3, 9, comp. v. 31) recog- 
nises a much lower ground of divorce 
tolerated by Moses for the hardness 
of their heart. Hillel’s school recog- 
nised the most trifling cause as enough 
for divorce, e.g. the wife’s burning 
the husband’s in cooking. The 
aim of our Lord’s interrogators was 
to entangle Him in the disputes of 
thesetwo schools. The low standard 
of marriage prevalent at the close of 
the O. T. appears in Mal. ii. 14-16. 


Rome makes marriage a sacrament, and 


indissoluble except by her lucrative 
ecclesiastical dispensations. But this 
would make the marriage between 
one heathen man and one heathen 
woman a ‘‘ sacrament,” which in the 
Christian sense would be absurd; 
for Eph. v. 23-32, which Rome quotes, 
and Mark x. 5-12 where even forni- 
cation is not made an exception to the 
indissolubility of marriage, make no 
distinction between marriages of par- 
ties within and parties outside of the 
Christian church. What marriageis 
to the Christian, it was, in the view 
of Scripture, to man before and since 
the fall and God’s promise of re- 
demption. Adulterous connection 
with a third party makes the person 
one flesh with that other, and so ipso 
facto dissolves the unity of flesh with 
the original consort (1 Cor. vi. 15, 
16). The divorced woman who mar- 
ied again, though the law sanctions 
her remarriage (Deut. xxiv. 1-4), is 
treated as “‘defiled’’ and not to be 
taken back by the former husband. 
‘The reflection that, once divorced and 
married again, she could never return 
to her first husband, would check the 
parties from reckless rashness. 


Dizahab (Deut. i. 1)=‘‘ where gold 


is abundant’”’: an early stage of Is- 
rael’s march after Sinai. Marks of 
former mining abound in the Arabian 
peninsula, and have led to recent dis- 
coveries. Dahal is probably too far 
out of the way on the W. of the gulf 
of Akaba to be the ancient D. 


bill of divorcement,”’ lit. a book of | Dodai. 1. (1 Chron. xxvii. 4)= Dopo 


cutting off. Polygamy had violated 
God’s primal law joining in one flesh 
one man to one woman, who formed 
the other half or converse side of the 
male. Moses’ law does not sanction 
this abnormal state of things which 
he found prevalent, but imposes a 
delay and check on its proceeding to 


(xi. 12,2 Sam. xxiii. 8). Possibly the 
clause “Eleazar, the son of,” has 
fallen out before “ D.’”’ in 1 Chron. 
xxvii. 4. Jewish tradition makes 
Dodo or D. brother of Jesse. 


2. Dopo of Bethlehem (2 Sam. xxiii. 


24,1 Chron. xi. 12). 3. D. of Issa- 


char (Jud. x 1). 


In Egypt books containin agic for-| extreme arbitrariness. He regulates | Dodanim (Gen. x. 4)=Ropanim (1 
muls belonged exclusively to the! and mitigates what he couldnotthen! Chron.i.7); as1,d, and, 7, closely 


Dodavah. 
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resemble one another in Hebrew, 
LXX. and Samaritan versions trans- 
late “the inhabitants of Rhodes,” 
the large island in the E. part of the 
Mediterranean ; in Gr. meaning “‘is- 
land of roses ;’’ its coins are stamped 
with a rose. Sprung from Javan (= 
Tonia, the Greek race), sun of Japhet. 
Gesenius identities them with the 
Dardaniof Ilyricum and Troy,a semi- 
Pelasgic race, akin to the Kittim or 
Chittim. Dodona, seat of the oracle 
in Epirus, is a kindred name. 

2 Chron. xx. 37. 

Doeg. An Idumean, chief of Saul’s 
herdmen. At Nob (1 Sam. xxi. 7) 
“ detained before the Lord’’ by some 
act of purification or vow, which as a 
proselyte he was performing, when 
Ahimelech gave David Goliath’s 
sword and the shewbread. With 
officious eagerness and talebearing 
exaggeration (marked in the title of 
Ps. lii. by the tautology ‘‘ came and 
told and savd’’) he gave information 
which he knew well his master Saul 
would keenly listen to. D.told sub- 
stantially the fact; it was Saul who 
put on it the ‘‘lying’’ construction 
of treason on the part of the priests 
(comp. Ps. lii. 8,4 with 1 Sam. xxii. 
13). ‘‘The Edomite’’ in the title 
reminds us that herein D. represented 
Edom’s and the world’s undying 
enmity to Israel and the godly. He 
was but the accomplice and ready 
tool; Saul, the ‘‘ mighty man”? (ver. 
1) who “‘ trusted in the abundance of 
his riches’’ (ver. 7) as means of de- 
stroying David, was the real ‘‘ boaster 
in mischief,” for this was the very 
appeal that Saul made, and that in- 
duced D. to inform (1 Sam. xxii. 7): 
“Hear now, ye Benjamites, will the 
sonof Jesse [as I can] give every one 
of you fields and vineyards ?”’ (comp. 
vill. 14.) On D.’s information, and 
by D.’s own sacrilegious hand, at 
Saul’s command, when the king’s 
“footmen’’ declined in reverential 
awe to slay Jehovah’s priests, eighty- 
five of these fell, and Saul ‘‘boasted”’ 
(Ps. lii. 1) of it as a sample of the 
fate of all who should help David. 
Tbe undesigned coincidences here 
noted, between the psalm and inde- 
pendent history, confirm the authen- 
ticity of both. The cruel sycophancy 
of D. was so well known to David 
that he said unto Abiathar, the only 
survivor of the slaughter, ‘‘I knew 
it that day, when D. the Edomite was 
there, that he would surely tell Saul;’’ 
therefore with characteristic sensi- 
tiveness of conscience David adds, “I 
have occasioned the death of all the 
persons of thy father’s house.” 
Dog. The watch of the house, and of 
the flock (Isa. lvi. 7 

10, 11;. Job xxx. 


1). Sometimes ore, Saul 
domesticated, as “> Wai Nr 
the Syrophceni- - EN aiid YO 
cian woman’s = (7% \ WON 
comparison and VR) 3 
argument imply, <== 
“the household EASTERN DOGS. 


(kuivaria, ‘little’ or ‘pet’) dogs 
eat of the crumbs (Matt. xv. 26, 27; 
Mark vii. 27, 28) which fall from 
their master’s table.” More com- 
monly ownerless, and banded in 
troops which divide cities into so 
many quarters; each half starved, 


(176 ) 


ravenous troop keeps to its own quar- 
ter, and drives off any intruder ; feed- 
ing on blood, dead bodies, and offal ; 
therefore regarded as ‘*‘ unclean” (1 
Kings xiv. 11, xvi. 4, xxi. 19, 23, xxii. 
88; 2 Kings ix. 10, 35, 36). Their 
dismal howlings at night are alluded 
to in Ps. lix. 6, 14, 15: ‘‘ they return 
at evening, they make a noise like a 
dog, and go round about the city” ; 
perhaps in allusion to Saul’s agents 
thirsting for David’s blood coming to 
Michal’s house at evening, and to the 
retribution on Saul in kind, when he 
who had made Davida wanderer him- 
selfwandered about seeking vainly for 
help against the Philistines, and went 
at last by mght to the witch of Endor. 


As unclean (Isa. lxvi. 3), dog, dead 


‘ 


« 


dog, dog’s head, are terms of scorn or 
else self abasement (1 Sam. xxiv. 14; 
2 Sam. iii. 8, ix. 8, xvi. 9; 2 Kings 
viii. 13). A wanton, self prostituting 
man is called a ‘‘ dog” (Deut. xxiii. 
18). One Egyptian god had a dog 
form. ‘Beware of the (Gr.) dogs,”’ 
those impure persons of whom I told 
you often” (Phil. iii. 2, 18,19); “the 
abominable’’ (Rev. xxi. 8; comp. 
xxii. 15, Matt. vii. 6) ; heathenish in 
spirit (Tit. i. 15, 16) ; dogs in filthi- 
ness, snarling, and ferocity against 
the Lord and His people (Ps. xxii. 
16, 20) ; backsliding into former car- 
nality, as the dog ‘is turned to his 
own vomit again”? (2 Pet. ii. 22). 
The Jews regarded the Gentiles as 
**dogs,’’ but by unbelief they ceased 
to be the true Israel and themselves 
became dogs (Isa. lvi. 10, 11). 
Deliver my darling from the power of 
the dog,” 2.e. my soul (lit. my unique 
one, unique in its preciousness) from 
the Jewish rabble; as “ deliver My 
soul from the sword’’ is Messiah’s 
ery for deliverance from the Roman 
soldiery and governor. The Assyrian 
hunting dog as vividly depicted on 
Assyrian sculptures resembled exactly 
our harrier or foxhound. 


Doorkeeper. A place of dignity in 


the East ; therefore translate as marg. 
Ps. lxxxiv. 10, ‘I had rather lie at 
the threshold (as the lame man at 
the temple gate, Acts iii. 2; or as 
the poor in the synagogue, Jas. ii. 
3) in the house of my God than to 
dwell in the tents of wickedness ;”’ 
for that is an abiding house, however 
low my position init; these are but 
shifting tents, though one have a 
dwelling in them. 


Dophkah: a station in the wilder- 


ness (Num. xxxiii. 12) between Re- 
phidim and the sea. 


Dor=habitation. An ancient, royal, 


Canaanite city, on the Mediterranean, 
8. of Carmel; assigned to Manasseh, 
though within Asher (Josh. xi. 2, xii. 
23, xvii. 11); 9 miles N. of Caesarea 
towards Ptolemais; now Tantwra. 
The coast line runs parallel to a spur 
of Carmel ata mile and a half dis- 
tance; the intervening “ region”’ is 
the ‘‘ border” or “‘coast’’ of D. 
The original inhabitants were not 
expelled, but David made them tri- 
butary, and Solomon stationed one 
of his commissariat officers there (1 
Kings iv. 11, Jud. i. 27, 28). 


Dothan, 2.e. Dothain, “two wells.” 


At it Joseph was put into a well pit 
(whence it derived its name) become 
dry, and afterwards sold to Ishmaelite 


The change from the E 


DOVE 


merchants who travelled that route 
between Syria and Egypt (Gen. 
xxxvil. 17); near Shechem. Elisha’s 
place of sojourn, when the Syrian 
king invested the city with horses 
and chariots, to Gehazi’s dismay ; 
but “the mountain’’ whereon it 
stood he saw, when the Lord opened 
his eyes, to be “full of horses and 
chariots of fire round about Elisha” 
(2 Kings vi. 13-18). Situated in the 
centre of the country near the 8. 
edge of the Esdraelon plain, from 
which hills extending from Carmel 
range separate it. The ruins on a 
large tell or mound mark the place, 
Dotan; beneath the S. side is a 
spring. Close hy is an ancient road 
with massive pavement running N. 
and §. To this day there are nu- 
merous cisterns hewn in the rock, 
and bottle shaped with narrow mouth, 
such as egress would be impossible 
from without help. Into such a pit 
doubtless Joseph was cast here. 


Dove. Emblem of peace (Gen. viii. 


7-12). after God’s wrath for sin had 
been executed upon the earth, the 
dove was thrice sent forth; at the 
first sending she found no rest for 
the sole of her foot until she put her- 
self in Noah’s (meaning comforter) 
hand, and was drawn into the ark ; 
at the second she brought back the 
olive leaf, the earnest of the restored 
earth ; at the third she was able to 
roam at large, no longer needing the 
ark’s shelter. As the raven messen- 
ger “going forth to and fro,” alight- 
ing on but never entering into the 
ark, symbolises the unbelieving that 
have ‘‘ no peace,” ‘‘ like the troubled 
sea, when it cannot 
rest’’ (Isa. lvii. 20, 
21): so the dove, in 
its threefold em- 
bassy, represents re- 
= spectively the first 
return of the soul to 
its rest, the loving 
~ hand of Jesus; its 
subsequent — recep- 
tion of the dovelike 
spirit, the earnest of 
the final inheritance 
(Eph. i. 18,14); and its actual entrance 
finally on the new heaven and new 
earth (Rev. xxi.), where there will 
be no need of the arklike church to 
separate between the world and God’s 
people, between the saved and un- 
saved, where all shall be safe and 
blessed for ever and the church shall 
be coextensive with the world. 


TURTLE DOVE. 


As the lamb is the emblem of the Sa- 


viour, so the dove of the Holy Ghost 
the Comforter, because of its gentle- 
ness, tenderness, innocence, and con- 
stant love (Matt. iii. 16). He changes 
us into His own likeness. The liquid 
full soft eye is the emblem of the 
heavenly bride’s eye, through which 
the soul beams out (S. of Sol. i. 15). 
Contrast the sinner’s eye (Matt. xx. 
15, 2 Pet. ii. 14). The church’s un- 
sheltered innocence in the world 
calls forth the prayer: ‘“ Deliver 
not the seul of Thy turtle dove unto 
the multitude of the wicked” (Ps. 
Ixxiv. 19, lv. 11). Their plaintive 
note symbolises the mourning peni- 
tent (Isa. lix. 11). 

ptian bondage 
amidst the face blackening potteries 


DOWRY 


lee) 


to the freedom and beauty of Israel’s 
theocratic state is expressed in Ps. 
Ixviii. 18, 14, “though ye have lien 
(lain) among the pots yet shall ye be 
as the wings of a dove covered with 
silver, and her feathers with yellow 
gold,’ the dove’s outspread wings 
reflecting a golden or silver splendour 
according to the direction in which 
the sunshine falls on them, typifying 
the dovelike spirit of joy and peace 
beaming forth from the believer, once 
darkness, but now light in the Lord. 
The dove’s timidity answers to the 
believer fleeing from sin, self, and 
wrath, to the refuge in the cleft Rock 
of ages (S. of Sol. ii. 14, Jer, xlviii. 
28, Isa. xxvi. 4 marg.). Its gregari- 
ousness answers to the communion 
of saints, all having flocked together 
to Christ (Isa. lx. 8) ; the returning 
Israelites shall so tlock to Jerusalem, 
as doves in a cloud to their cotes; 
and the converted Gentiles to Israel. 
Saints must imitate its harmless sim- 
plicity (Matt. vii. 16), but not its 
silliness (Hos. vii.11). The Israelites 
under God’s visitation of the enemy’s 
invasion “ shall be on the mountains 
like doves of the valleys” (Ezek. vii. 
16) ; as doves which usually frequent 
valleys mount up to the mountains 
when fearing the birdcatcher (Ps. xi. 
1), so Israel, once dwelling in the 
peaceful valleys, shall flee from the 
foe to the mountains, once the scene 
of their highplace idolatries, now 
retributively the scene of their abject 
flight. 

In Jer. xxv. 38, “ because of the fierce- 
ness of the oppressor’? (Heb. the 
dove), the allusion is to the Chaldean 
standard, the dove, the symbol of 
Venus. Semiramis the queen was 
said to have been nourished by doves 
when exposed at birth, and at death 
to have been transformed into a dove. 
In 2 Kings vi. 25 the “ dove’s dung”’ 
sold for food in the famine seems to 
have been a vegetable or poor grain 
or vetch pea, so named, that grew in 
the land not built upon and lying, as 
is common in the Kast, within the city. 
Linneus identified it with the Orni- 
thogalum wmbellatum, with eatable 
bulbs, “‘ the star of Bethlehem’’; the 
colour of the flowers, white mixed 
with green, originated the name 
“dove’s dung,” which is of like co- 
lour. Keil thinks it to be a saltwort 
yielding alkali, Herba alkali. Jose- 
phus, however (B. J., v. 13, § 7), men- 
tions literal dung having been eaten 
in terrible famine. 

The offering of a dove was the alterna- 
tive permitted to those unable to 
afford a more costly one, an alterna- 
tive adopted instead of the lamb by 
the Virgin mother at her purification, 
a proof of the poverty to which our 
Lord stooped at His incarnation. 
The sellers of doves profaned the 
temple court by selling doves to meet 


the wants of the poorer classes (John | 


ii. 13-17). 

Dowry. The suitor’s payment to the 

father for the wife (Gen. xxiv. 53, 

Isaac; xxix. 18, Jacob; xxxiv. 12, 

Shechem). 

Dragon. Tannin, tan. Tan in Jer. 
xiv. 6, “dragons”’ ‘“‘snuffing up the 

wind,’’istrans. by Henderson jackals ; 

rather the great boas and python 

serpents are meant, which raise their 


Dream. 


body vertically ten or twelve feet 
high, surveying the neighbourhood 
above the bushes, while with open 
jaws they drink in the air. They 
were made types of the deluge and 
all destructive agencies; hence the 
dragon temples are placed near water 
in Asia, Africa, and Britain, e.g. that 
of Abury in Wiltshire. The ark is 
often associated with it, as the pre- 
server from the waters. The dragon 
temples are serpentine in form; dra- 
gon standards were used in Egypt 
and Babylon, and among the widely 
scattered Celts. Apollo’s slaying 
Python is the Gr. legend implying 
the triumph of light over darkness 
and evil. The tannin are any great 
monsters, whether of land or sea, 
trans. Gen. i. 21 “great sea mons- 
ters.’ So (Lam. iv. 8) ‘Seven sea 
monsters (tannin) draw out the 
breast,”’ alluding to the mammalia 
which sometimes visit the Mediter- 
ranean, or the halichore cow whale 
of the Red Sea. Large whales do 
not often frequent the Mediterranean, 
which was the sea that the Israelites 
knew ; they apply “‘sea”’ to the Nile 
and Euphrates, and so apply ‘‘ tan- 
nur” to the crocodile, their horror 
in Egypt, as also to the large ser- 
pents which they saw in the desert. 

The dragon in the sea,’’ which Jeho- 
vah shall punish in the day of Israel’s 
deliverance, is Antichrist, the anti- 
type to Babylon on the Euphrates’ 
waters (Isa. xxvii. 1). In Ps. lxxiv. 
13, “Thou brakest the heads of the 
dragons in the waters,’ Egypt’s 
princes and Pharaoh are poetically 
represented hereby, just as crocodiles 
are the monarchs of the Nile waters. 
So (Isa. li. 9, 10) the crocodile is the 
emblem of Egypt and its king on 
coins of Augustus struck after the 
conquest of Egypt. ‘‘ A habitation of 
dragons”’ expresses utter desolation, 
as venomous snakes abound in ruins 
of ancient cities (Deut. xxxii. 33, Jer. 
xlix. 83, Isa. xxxiv. 18). 


In the N. T. it symbolises Satan the 


old serpent (Gen. iii.), combining gi- 
gantic strength with craft, malignity, 
and venom (Rey. xii. 3). The dra- 
gon’s colour, ‘‘red,’’ fiery red, im- 
plies that he was a murderer from 
the beginning. 


Drams (1 Chron. xxix. 7; Ezra ii. 69, 


viii. 27 ; Neh. vii. 70-72). Adarconim, 
the Persian daric, from dara ‘a 
king,’ a gold coin circulated among 
the Jews during their subjection to 
Medo-Persia; the earliest coined 
money used by the Jews, and the 
oldest gold coin of which specimens 
are extant; a crowned archer is im- 
pressed on it ; heavier than an Eng- 
lish guinea ; =25 shillings. 


The pRACHM is different, it was a Gr. 


coin which the Roman DENARIUS 
(translated unfortunately Penny [see } 
Rev. vi. 6, a labourer’s daily wages 
Matt. xx. 2-9) superseded: Luke xv. 
8, 9, “PIECE OF SILVER,” Gr. 
drachme. The ‘‘penny,’’ denarius, 
in metal was equivalent to 74 pence, 
but could purchase more than our 
shilling. 

The revelation of God’s will 
in dreams is characteristic of the 
early and less perfect patriarchal 
times (Gen. xxvili. 12, xxxi. 24, xxxvii. 
5-10) ; to Solomon, 1 Kings iii. 5, 


DRESS 


in commencing his reign ; the begin- 
nings of the N. T. dispensation 
(Matt. i. 20, ii. 18, 19, 22); and the 
communications from God to the 
rulers of the heathen world powers, 
Philistia, Egypt, Babylon (Gen. xx. 
3, xl. 5, xli. 1) ; Elihu, Job xxxiii. 15; 
Dan. ii.. iv. 5, ete. The dream form 
of revelation is that most appropriate 
to those outside the kingdom of God. 
So the Midianite (Jud. vii. 13), Pi- 
late’s wife (Matt. xxvii. 19). But it 
is the Israelites Joseph and Daniel 
who intérpret; for heathendom is 
passive, Israel active, in Divine things 
to the glory of the God of Israel. 

Dreams were a frequent means of im- 
seth and idolatry (Deut. xiii. 1-3, 

ech. x. 2). The dream form of 
revelation is placed below that of 
prophecy and even divination (Num. 
xii. 6, Joel ii. 28, 1 Sam. xxviii. 6). 
‘‘Trances”’ and “‘ visions’? are men- 
tioned in the Christian church, but 
not dreams. Whilst God has acted 
and can act on the mind in a dream 
(wherein the reason and judgment 
are dormant, but the sensations and 
imaginations active and uncontrolled 
by the judgment), His higher mode 
of fevelating is that wherein the un- 
derstanding 1s active and conscious ; 
consequently the former mode ap- 
pears more in imperfect stages of the 
development of God’s scheme than 
in the advanced stages. 

“In the multitude of dreams are 
divers vanities ’’ (Eccles. v. 7), 7.e., 
God’s service becomes by ‘‘dreams”’ 
(foolish fancies as to what God re- 
quires of worsbippers); and random 
“ words,’’ positive vanity of manifold 
kinds; comp. Matt. vi. 7, ‘‘they 
think that they shall be heard for 
their much speaking.” 

Dress. Aprons of figleaves were our 
first parents’ earliest attempt at dress 
to clothe their shame [see ADAM, 
ABEL} (Gen. iii. 7,21) ; ‘‘ God made 
coats of skin and clothed them,” 
doubtless taken from animals slain 


ORIENTAL DRESS, 


in sacrifice at His command; type of 
the garment of righteousness pro- 
vided by God through His Son’s 
sacrifice, wherewith we, whose own 
faulty righteousness could not clothe 
our shame, are completely covered 
so as to stand before the all-search- 
ing eye of God (Isa. lxi. 10). 

Such a eoat of skin Elijah and the 
prophets commonly wore, addereth 
implying its anyplitude. (1 Kings xix. 
13,19; 2 Kings ii.18; Zech. xiii. 4; 
Matt. vii. 15, “‘false prophets come 
to you in sheep’s clothing, but,”’ etc.) 

The kutoneth, or shirtlike inner vest, 
Gr. chiton, is inappropriately trans. 
“eoat”? (Matt. x. 10, Sohn xix. 23). 
Those stripped of every garment but 
this are termed ‘‘naked,” it being 
but a partial covering, our “un- 


DRESS 


dress’?: 1 Sam. xix. 24 Saul to 
imitate the prophets; David (2 Sam. 
vi. 20); Peter (eka xxi. 7); Isa. xx. 
2, the prophet’s undress being a 
silent monition to repentance. 


Sackcloth, woven of hair, was the 


mourner’s garment. So the king of 
Nineveh (Jonah iii. 6) laid aside his 
ample addereth for sackcloth. Cloth 
of camel’s hair was Johu Baptist’s 
garment, silently condemning the 
prevalent luxury (Matt. 1ii. 4). Cloth 
of goat’s hair (the Roman ciliciwm) 
was the material used by the poor. 


The Israelites learned when bondmen 


in Egypt to fabricate fine linen (1 
Chron. iv. 21). The cetoneth or ku- 
toneth. is akin to our word cotton. 
The Syrian term for linen, butz, is 
the root of bussos, the Gr. for ‘‘ fine 
linen” (Luke xvi. 19, Rey. xviii. 12, 
16). Shesh the earlier term was 
Egyptian, their linen being of the 
finest texture. Sadin, akin to our 
word satin, was a fine linen for sum- 
mer wear. A wrapper sometimes 
used asa nightshirt (Mark xiv. 51). 
Silk was of late introduction (Rev. 
xviii. 12). 


The mixture of wool and flax was for- 


bidden (Lev. xix. 19, Deut. xxii. 11), 
the combination being reserved to 
the highpriest alone (Exod. xxviii. 4), 
and that a combination of different. 
threads, not of different materials in 
one thread, such as linsey woolsey. 
The general object of the prohibition 
was to symbolise simplicity and 
purity. They were even in minute 
distinctions to be separated from the 
heathen, and to remember God is the 
God of order; and if so in small 
details, how much more will He dis- 
allow the confounding of the eternal 
distinctions of right and wrong (Gen. 
i. 11,1 Cor. xi. 10-15, Deut. xxii. 5). 


White was the prevalent colour of gar- 


-many colours. 


“ 


ments. It symbolised purity (Rev. 
lii. 4, 5; vii. 9, 13). Joseph’s “‘ coat 
(vest) was of many colours’? (Gen. 
xxxvil. 3). On thetomb of Chnoum- 
hotep of the 12th dynasty, at Beni 
Hassan, the Semitic visitors are re- 
presented in patchwork garments of 
An Arab sheikh to 
this day wears an aba or garment 
composed of stripes of many colours, 
as emblem of his office. Jacob here- 
by marked Joseph, the firstborn of 
his darling Rache!, as successor to 
the primogeniture, birthright, and 
priesthood as head of the family, 
which Reuben by incest had forfeited 
(1 Chron. v. 1 confirms this). 
Cunning work ”’ had the devices. wo- 
ven into the stuff; ‘‘ needlework”’ had 
the devices cut out of other stuff and 
attached by the needle (comp. Jud. 
y. 30, ‘‘needlework on both sides).’’ 
The brilliant colours of the Assyrian 
nobles spiritually seduced Israel ; 
Ezek. xxii. 12, “ clothed most gor- 
geously,”’ lit. to perfection. The am- 
pler robes and the finer texture dis- 
tinguished the rich from the poor 
Hebrews. 


Women and men were forbidden to 


assume the dress characteristic of 
the other sex (Deut. xxii.5). The 
veil distinguished women. The sig- 
net ring, staff, and weapons of man 
she was not to assume. 


The under cetoneth was made of two 


pieces sewn together at the side. 


( 178 ) 


Jesus’ “seamless tunic’ was proba- 
bly the metl or upper tunic without 
sleeves, reaching to theankles, worn 
by kings, prophets, youths, and no- 
bles (1 Sam. xxiv. 4, xxviii. 14, ii. 19; 
Job i. 20), whereas the under ceto- 
neth reached only to the knee. Jo- 
seph, Tamar, and the priests wbre 
one reaching to the ankles and wrists 
(2 Sam. xiii. 18; Exod. xxviii. 31; 
1 Sam. xv. 27, xviii. 4; Jud. xiv. 12, 
13). ‘‘ Sheets,” z.e. shirts, sedunim, 
clothes worn next the skin. John xxi. 
7; Peter girt to him the linen coat 
worn by Syrian fishermen. 


The usual outer garment was a quadran- 


gular woollen cloth; samlah; beged 
of a handsome kind, kesuth a cover- 
ang ; lebush a warrior’s, priest’s, or 
king’s cloak (2 Sam. xx. 8, 2 Kings 
x. 22, Esth. vi.11). Malbush a state 
dress, court apparel (1 Kings x. 5), 
or religious vestment (2 Kings x. 22). 
Mad, the long cloak (Jud. ii. 16). 
The Gr. himation is the outer robe, 
stolé “‘ long robes”’ of rich amplitude 
and grandeur (Mark xii. 38, xvi. 5; 
Luke xv. 22; Rev. vi. 11, vii. 9, 18). 
The chiton, “coat,’’ rather inner 
vest, is contrasted with the “ cloak”’ 
or outer himation (Matt. v. 40, Acts 
ix. 39). The outer beged might be 
wrapped round the body or the 
shoulders, with the ends hanging in 
front or covering the head, as 2 Sam. 
xv. 30, Esth. vi. 12. The ends hada 
fringe, and upon it a blue or purple 
riband, which continually being be- 
fore their eyes, with its heavenly hue, 
would be a remembrancer to them 
that they should “‘ remember all the 
Lord’s commandments” (Num. xv. 
88). A girdle secured it round the 
waist ; the fold made by the over- 
lapping of the robe served as a pocket 
(2 ee iv. 39, Ps. Ixxix. 12, Hag. 
ii. 12). 


The cetoneth was worn by both sexes. 


Women’s distinctive garments were 
the mitpachath, or shawl (Ruth iii. 
15); Isa. iii. 22, ‘‘ wimples,’”’ thrown 
over the headand body. The maata- 
pha, full tunic with sleeves and 
reaching to the feet, worn over the 
ordinary tunic (Isa. iii. 22). The 
tzaiph, a handsome ample summer 
cloak-like veil, thrown at pleasure 
over the head (Gen. xxiv. 65, xxxviii. 
14). Thevadid, “ veils” (Isa. iii. 23), 
large enough to cover the head and 

erson, distinct from the smaller 
‘ mufHlers,’’ or 
veils closely , 
covering theface 2 
above,with aper- 
tures forthe eyes, 
but loosely flow- J 
ing below (har- 4 
hhaloth). The 


man’s subjection 
(1 Cor. xi. 3-10); 
“the woman ought to have power 
on her head,” 7.e. the head covering 
or veil, the emblem of ber being un- 
der the power of man, her head. 
Radid, ‘‘a veil,’ is akin to radad, 
“subjection.”? The pethigil, ‘‘ sto- 
macher,” or broad plaited girdle 
(Isa, iii. 24). 


In Dan. iii. 21, for “coats,” sarbalin, 


trans. wide long “‘ pantaloons,”’ such 
as the Babylonians wore (Herod., i. 


Drink, strong =shechar. 


DRINK, STRONG 


195). For ‘“‘hosen”’’ (as stockings 
are not common in the Hast), trans. 
patish inner “tunics.”’ For ‘ hats,’’ 
trans. karbla ‘‘ mantles.’’ In Matt. 
xxvil. 28 “robe,” chlamys, is the 
military cloak of officers. 


In 2 Tim. iv. 18 Paul’s phelone, the 


Grecised penula of the Romans, is 
the long, thick, sleeveless, travelling 
cloak, with only an opening for the 
head. Paul then, on the confines of 
two worlds, in this wanted a cloak to 
cover him from the ‘‘ winter’ cold 
(ver. 21); in that world was about to 
be “clothed upon with his house 
from heaven,” even as his soul was 
already covered with the righteous- 
ness of saints. A graphic touch, not 
unworthy of inspiration. 


The beged was often used as a coverlet 


at night, as the Bedouin uses his 
aba. The law, in mercy to the poor, 
forbade the creditor to retain it after 
nightfall (Exod. xxii. 26,27). Rend- 
ing it expressed grief, indignation, 
etc. (Job i. 20.) Shaking it, re- 
nunciation (Neh. v. 18, Acts xviii. 6). 
Spreading it before another, loyal 
and joyful submission to his rule (2 
Kings ix. 13, Acts xxi. 8). Wrap- 
ping it round the head, reverent awe 
ia (1 Kings xix. 138, 2 Sam. xv. 


The long outer robes needed girdin 


wp round the waist, when active wor 
was needed; hence, metaphorically 
(1 Pet. i. 13), “gird up the loins of 
your mind.’ Workers, pilgrims, 
runners, wrestlers, warriors, typify 
the Christian ; they all needed gird- 
ing. So Israelatthe passover (Exod. 
xil. 11, comp. Luke xil.35). The feet 
were covered in reverence of the pre- 
sence of a king (Isa. vi. 2). 


The readiness with which their loose 


garments were changed is noted in 
Jer. xliii. 12: ‘he shall array him- 
self with Egypt as (speedily and 
easily as) a shepherd putteth on 
his garment”? (comp. Ps. cii. 26). 
Changes of raiment were a leading 
constituent of wealth in the East (Isa. 
iii. 6,7; Job xxvii. 16; Matt. vi. 19; 
Jas. v. 2) and a usual present (2 
Kings v.5). To present one’s own 
robe was a strong token of love (L 
Sam. xviii. 4). The gift of a robe 
installed in office (Gen. xli. 42, Esth. 
viii. 15). The presenting of the best 
robe was a special honour (Luke 
xv. 22). In Isa. iii. 22, “‘ changeable 
suits’’ are those reserved for special 
occasions. A princely host some- 
times caused ‘‘the keeper of the 
wardrobe”? (2 Chron. xxxiv. 22) to 
furnish robes to his guests (comp. 
Matt. xxii.11). White being the ordi- 
nary colour a spot was immediately 
visible (Jude 28, Rev. iii. 4). 

Any in- 
toxicating beverage, wine especially 
from the grape (comp. Num. xxviii. 
7 with Exod. xxix. 40). Strong drink 
was extracted from other fruit also, 
as the pomegranate (S. of Sol. viii. 
2). Beer was made of barley, lapin 
and skirrett and other herbs being 
substituted for hops. Spices were 
mingled with it (Isa. v. 22). Cider, 
or “‘apple wine,”’ is noticed in the 
Mishna, Terum, ii., § 2. Honey wine 
was a mixture of wine, honey, and 
pepper, also a decoction from the 
grape called debash by the Hebrews, 


DROMEDARY 


by modern Syrians dbs, wine, milk 
or water being added. Date wine 
also was made in Egypt. The Speak- 
er’s Comm. explains the proverbial 
phrase, Deut. xxix. 19, ‘‘ so that the 
soul that is drunken with sin carry 
away that which thirsts for sin.” 
“Drinking iniquity like water him- 
self (Job xv. 16), he corrupts others 
thirsting for it.’’ 

Dromedary. [See Came-.] 
Drusilla. The fair but loose daugh- 
ter of Herod Agrippa I. and Cypros 
(Acts xii.) ; sister of Herod Agrippa 
II.; married to Azizus, king of Eme- 
sa, on his becoming a Jew; seduced 
by Felix, procurator of Judea, 
through Simon the Cyprian sorcerer 
(Josephus, Ant. xx. 7, £9). Present 
at Paul’s hearing before Felix at 
Cesarea. By Felix she had a son, 
Agrippa, who perished with his mo- 
ther in the Vesuvian eruption, under 
Titus. 
Dulcimer. A Hebraized Gr. name, 
sumphoniah, in Dan. iii. 5, 15. A 
bagpipe, consisting of two pipes 
_ thrust through a leathern bag, emit- 
ting a plaintive sound ; the modern 
Italian zampogia. Some Greek 
Ionian of western Asia probably intro- 
duced the instrument into Babylon. 
However, Fiirst makes the word 
Semitic=a tube. The old spinet re- 
sembled its tone. 

Dumah =silence. An Ishmaelite tribe 
and region (Gen. xxv. 14, 1 Chron. i. 
30, Isa. xxi. 11). The name survives 
in Doomat el Jendel, ‘“‘ Dumah of 
the blocks of stone,’’ viz. of which it 
was built. On the borders of Arabia 
and the Syrian desert. Put for all 
Idumea, to imply it should soon be 
put to silence, i.e. be destroyed. The 
name indicates its unhewn cyclopean 
masonry, like the gigantic buildings 
of Bashan. 

A town in the hills of Judah, near 
Hebron (Josh. xv. 52). Perhaps now 
Duweimeh, on the W. of the high 
pretticts N. of the Negeb or dry south 
and 

Dung. Used as manure and fuel. 
Straw was trodden in the water of 
the dungheap to make it manure 
(comp. Ps. lxxxiii.10). Isa. xxv. 10, 
“Moab shall be trodden down . 

as straw is trodden down for the 
dunghill’”’ ; also Isa. v. 25 marg. The 
dung sweepings of the streets were 
collected in heaps at fixed places out- 
side the walls, e.g. ‘‘the dung gate”’ 
at Jerusalem (Neh. ii. 13), and thence 
removed to the fields. The dunghill 
1s the image of the deepest degrada- 
tion (Ps. cxiii. 7, Lam. iv. 5, 1 Sam. 
ii. 8). Manure is inserted in holes 
dug about the roots of .fruit trees to 
the present day in S. Italy (Luke 
xiii. 8). The dung of sacrifices was 
burnt outside the camp (Exod. xxix. 


14). 
In Mal. ii. 3, “I will spread dung upon 
your faces, even the dung of your 
solemn feasts,” the point is, the maw 
was the priests’ perquisite (Deut. 
xviii. 3); you saath get the dung in 
the maw, instead of we maw. The 
sanctity of the Israelites’ camp 
through Jehovah’s presence is made 
the ground for rules of cleanliness 
such as in Deut. xxiii. 12. The 
removal to separate receptacles, and 
eeposure of human and other ordure, 


Eagle. 


The daah (Lev. xi. 


(79%) 


gives the force to the threats, Dan. 
li. 5, ili. 29, Ezra vi. 11, 2 Kings x. 
27, ‘‘a draught house,” ix. 37, 1 
Kings xiv. 10, Jer. viii. 2. In Isa. 
xxxvi. 12 the sense 1s, Is it to thy 
master and thee 1am sent? Nay, it 
is to the men on the wall, to let them 
know that (so far am I from wishing 
them not to hear), if they do not 
surrender they shall be reduced to 
eating their own excrements (2 Chron. 
xxxui. 11). Scarcity of fuel necessi- 
tated the use of cows’ and camels’ 
dung, formed in cakes with straw 
added, for heating ovens as at this 
day; but to use hwman dung implied 
eruel necessity (Hzek. iv. 12). In 
Phil. iii. 8, “I do count them dung,” 
skubala means “refuse cast to the 


Now Duair, S.E. of Babil 
(Dan. iii.1). O pert found there the 
pedestal of a pst ssal statue. 


Dust. To shake off dust from one’s 


feet against a city or persun implied 
a solemn refusal to take away aught, 
even the very dust of their ground, 
but: to leave it to witness against 
them (Mark vi. 11); shaking off all 
connection with them, and all re- 
sponsibility for their guilt and conse- 
quent punishment for rejecting the 
gospel. 


E 


Nesher. Lev. xi. 18. The 
golden eagle (W. Drake). The griffon 
vulture; the Arab nisr plainly = 
Heb. nesher. In Mic. i. 16, “ make 
thee bald (shaving the head be- 
tokening mourning) . . . enlarge 
thy baldness as the nesher,” the 
griffon vulture must be meant; for it 
is “bald,’”” which the eagle is not. 
ne. majestic and royal bird, the 
largest and most powerful seen in 
Palestine, far Aol sar the eagle in 
size and power” (Tristram). The 
Kgyptians ranked it as first among 


birds. 

14) is not ‘“‘the 
vulture’”’ but the biack kite. The 
Heb. quarach is to make bald the 
back of the head, very applicable to 
the griffon vulture’s head and neck, 
which are desti- 
tute of true feath- 
ers. The golden 
eagle; thespotted, 
common in the 
rocky regions; the 
imperial; and the 
Circaetos gallicus ' 
(short-toed eagle, = 
living on abs ep 
only: Pal. Expl. - 
Qy. Stat., Oct. 
1876), are all 
found in Palestine. Its swift 
flight is alluded to, and rapacious 
cruelty, representing prophetically 
(Hab. i. 8, Jer. iv. 18) the Chal- 
dean, and ultimately the Roman, 
invaders of Israel (Deut. xxviii. 49, 
Ezek. xvii. 3-7). Comp. Josephus, 

J., vi. Its soaring high and 
making its nest in the inaccessible 
rock, also its wonderful farsighted- 
ness and strength (Job xxxix. 27- 
30). Ps. ciii. 5, ‘thy youth is 


EAGLE, 


EARNEST 


renewed like the eagle’s”’; not as if 
the eagle renewed its youth in old 
age, but by the Lord’ s goodness ‘‘ thy 
youth is renewed” so as to be as 
vigorous as the eagle. The eagle’s 
vigour and longevity are illustrated 
by the Gr. proverb, ‘‘ the eagle’ 8 old 
age is as good as the lark’s youth.” 
Its preying on decomposing carcases 
symbolises the Divine retributive 
principle that, where corruption is, 
there vengeance shall follow. ‘‘Where- 
soever the carcase is, there will the 
eagles be gathered together,’ quoted 
by our Lord from Job xxxix. 30, 
Matt. xxiv. 28: the vultwre chiefly 
feeds on carcases. 


The eagle’s training its young to fly 


forcibly pictures the Lord’s power, 
combined with parental tenderness, 
in training and tending His Bie 
(Deut. xxxii. 11, Exod. xix. Oat 
the law the fostering mother is the 
eagle, God manifesting His power 
and sternness mingled with tender- 
ness in bringing His people out of 
Egypt with a mighty hand and out- 
stretched arm; in the gospel the 
fostering mother is the hen (Matt. 
xxiii. 37), Christ coming in grace, 
humility, and obedience unto death 
(Bochart). Subsequently Christ re- 
scues His people. “from the face of 
the serpent” by giving His church the 
“two wings of a great eagle’’ (Rev. 
xii. 14). ‘The eagle *‘ hovers over her 
young” in teaching them their first 
flight, ready in a moment to save 
them when in danger of falling on the 
rocks below. Comp. Isa. xxxi. 5. 
God stirred up Israel from tbe foul 
nest of Egypt, which of their own 
accord they would have never left, so 
satisfied were they with its flesbpots 
in spite of its corruptions. he 
“stirring up the nest” spiritually 
answers to the first awakening of the 
soul; the ‘‘ fluttering over her young”’ 
to the brooding of the Holy Spirit 
over the awakened soul ; the i aking 
and bearing on her wings” to His 
continuous teaching and guardian 
care. The eagle assists the young 
one’s first effort by flying under to 
sustain it for a moment and encour- 
age its efforts. So the Spirit co-oper- 
ates with us, after He has first given 
us the good will (Phil. ii. 12, 18). 
The eagle rouses from the nest, the 
hen gathers to her; so the law and 
the gospel respectively. 


The Persians under Cyrus had a golden 


eagle on a spear as their standard 
(Isa. xlvi. 11). The eagle is repre- 
sented in Assyrian sculptures as ac- 
companying their armies; Nisroch, 
their god, had an eagle’s head. The 
Romans had the eagle standard, hence 
the appropriateness of their being 
compared to an eagle (Deut. xxviii. 
49). 


Earing. Old English for ploughing. 


“ Neither earing, nor harvest” (Gen. 
xlv. 6, Exod. xxxiv. 21, Deut. xxi. 4, 
Isa. xxx. 24). 


Earnest. 2 Cor. i. 20, 22, v.5; Eph. 


i. 18, 14. Money given by a pur- 
chaser as a pledge for the full pay- 

ment of the sum promised. The 
Holy Spirit is to the believer the first 
instalment to assure him that his full 
inheritance as a son of God shall 
follow hereafter; the token of the 
fulfilment of “ail the promises,’’ 


EARRINGS 


Hence the Spirit is called ‘‘ the Holy 
Spirit of promise,” “ the first fruits 
of the Spirit’? (Rom. viii. 23), i.e., 
we have the Spirit Himself as the 
first frwits of our full redemption. 
Heb. ’erabon, brought by the Pheeni- 
cians to Greece and Rome, Latin 
arrhabo. The payment of an earnest 
or deposit bound both seller and pur- 
chaser to carry out the contract. 

This partpayment implies the identity 
wn kund of the deposit with the future 
full payment ; but a ‘‘ pledge”? may 
be of a quite different kind (Gen. 
xxxvui.17,18). ‘‘ Harnest’’ implies, 
besides the secwmty of the believer’ 8 
future inheritance, its identity in 
kind, though not in degree, with his 
present possessed enjoyment of the 
Spirit. Heaven perfected will con- 
tinue heaven already begun in part 
(Rey. xxii. 11 end). 

Earrings: nezem, which also in- 
cludes the nose ring hanging on one 
side of the nose (Gen. xxiv. 47, where 
the words ‘‘upon her face”’ imply 
either a nose ring or one to be hung 
from her forehead, xxxv.4). Circular, 
as its other name ’agil implies. Ori- 
ental men wore them as well as wo- 
men. Jud. viii. 24 seems to imply that 
the Israelite men did not wear them, 
as did the Ishmaelites; but Exod. 
xxxil, 2 proves that young ‘‘sons” 
wore them. 

There were besides netiphoth (Jud. viii. 
26), not ‘‘ collais’’ but pearl shaped 
* eardrops,”’ or jewels attached to 
the rings, or else pendent scent 
bottles, or pendants from the neck 
on the breast, “‘ chains’’ A. V. (Isa. 
ili. 19, 21), “‘ earrings” (lechashim, 
from lachash ‘‘to whisper’’), amu- 
LETS with magic inscriptions, and so 
surrendered along with the idols by 
Jacob’s household (Gen. xxxv. 4). 

The best use made of them was that 
in Num. xxxi. 50, an offering to the 
Lord to “ make atonement for souls” 
not that our gifts can wipe away 
guilt, but acknowledgments of God’s 
grace not being offered in loving 
gratitude evince an unatoned state, 
and so astate of guilt. When offered 
in loving faith, they evidence and seal 
visibly our reception of the atone- 
ment (Luke vii. 44-47). 

The ‘ phylacteries,’ headbands, to- 
taphoth (Matt. xxiii. 5) in the Tal- 
mudists’ opinion were the sanctioned 
antidote to the idolatrous amulets 
and ‘‘earrings’”’ (Deut. vi. 7, 8; xi. 
18, 19; contrast Hos. ii. 18, Isa. iii. 
21, lechashim. But the language in 
Deut. and in Exod. xiii. 9, 16 is 
rightly taken by the Karaite Jews as 
proverbial, not literal ; as is apparent 
from the reason added, ‘‘ that the law 
of Jehovah may be in thy mouth ”’; 
for it is by receiving the law into the 
heart, and by keeping it, that it would 
be naturally on the tongue continu- 
ally. God does not say His law was 
to be written upon scrolls, but to be 
“for a sign upon thine hand, and for 
a memorial between thine eyes,” 7.e., 
was to be keptin view like memorials 
upon the forehead and the hand, the 
prominent visible parts symbolising 
respectively open confession and 
action (Rev, xiii. 16, xxii. 4). This 
view is proved by Prov. iii. 3, iv. 21, 
vi. 21, 22, vii. 38. But latterly the 
Jews used the ‘ phylacteries,” tota- 
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photh, or tephallim, prayer fillets, | 


parchment strips’ with sentences of 
the law, bound on the forehead or 
left arm during prayer. 

Earth : eretz Heb., gee Gr. Designat- 
ing either the whole globe, or land 
as opposed to sea, or a particular 
land ; to be distinguished by the con- 
text. A distinct term expresses the 
material of which the earth consists, 
adamah, the ‘ground,’ ‘soil’; 
adamah, whence Adam was named 
(Gen. ii. 7), his body coming from 
and returning to the earth (Gen. iii. 
19), a different word “dust’’ (Job x. 
9, Eccles. xii. 7). 

Naaman desired to have two mules’ 
burden of earth of the Holy Land, 
whether for an altar or other sacred 
purpose (Exod. xx. 24), a half hea- 
thenish netion that God would accept 
devotions in connection with that 
soil rather than with any other. In 
Jas. v. 17 trans. “it rained not on 
the land (of Israel)” ; for the drought 
was a judgment, not on the whole 
earth, but on Israel ; comp. Luke iv. 
25. Soin Luke xxiii. 44 “ there was 
darkness over all the land,” not “all 
the earth” ; comp. Matt. xxvii. 45. 

In 1 Cor. xv. 47-49, ‘‘the first man is of 
the earth, earthy,” contrasted with 
“the Lord from heaven” and “the 
heavenly,’ the term is chotkos, not 
merely earthly, 7.e. born upon earth, 
but ‘‘earthy,”’ lit. “‘ of heaped clay,” 
answering to the surface ‘‘dust’’ in 
the O. T. of which man is made; not 
merely terrestrial} but terrene, there- 
fore transitory. 

Earthquake. Traces of volcanic 
agency abound in Palestine. Yet the 
only recorded earthquake is that in 
Uzziah’s reign (Amosi.1). It must 
have been a terrible one, as two cen- 
turies and a half later it is made an 
epoch in Zech. xiv. 5; his sin in the 
spiritual. world was connected with 
the convulsion in the natural world. 
Such physical signs and premonitory 
upheavals shall accompany the closing 
conflict between the powers of oy 
and darkness (Isa. xxiv. 20, Zech. 
xiv. 4, Matt. xxiv. 7). Also ‘that i in 
1 Kings xix.11. The awe it inspires 
made it an accompaniment attributed 
to Jehovah’s presence (Jud. v. 4; 2 
Sam. xxii. 8; Ps. Ixxvii. 18, civ. 82; 
Amos viii. 8; Hab. iii. 10). The 
valley of Siddim, S. of the Dead Sea, 
probably subsided owing to an earth- 
quake. Belais so called (=swallowed 
up) from having been engulfed by 
an earthquake, as Dathan and Abi- 
ram were (Num. xvi. 80-32; Gen. 
xiv. 2). The miraculous darkness 
and earthquake at our Lord’s death 
(Matt. xxvii. 51-54) accord with the 
natural fact of darkness often accom- 
panying earthquakes. The Jordan 
valley, with a lower and a lower 
valley, the sulphureous and bitumin- 
ous neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, 
the lava, pumice stones, and hot 
springs, the crater like depression of 
the Dead Sea, 13800 ft. below the 
Mediterranean level, and 3500 ft. 
below Jerusalem, only 20 miles off 
(the deepest depression on the earth), 
its basaltic columns, disturbed strata, 
and numerous crevices, all betoken 
action of volcanoes and earthquakes. 
The line of earthquakes extends from 
Hebron and Jerusalem to Baalbek 


EAST WIND 


and Aleppo, from 8.W. to N.E., 
following the central chain of Syria, 

parallel to the Jordan valley, and 
ferainabag in the voleanie slope of 
Taurus on the N. and in the mount- 
ains of Arabia Petra on the 8. 

East: queden, lit. before; for in de- 
scribing the points of the compass 
the person faced the H#. or sunrise 
(Gr. anatole, the E.), which was thus 
before or in front of him; the S. was 
on his right, and so is called-in Heb. 
the right hand; the N. was on his 
left, and so is called in Heb. the let 
hand. Job xxiii. 8, 9, “ forward,” 
i.e. eastward ; ‘‘ backward,’’ 7.e. west- 
ward; “ on the left hand,” @.e. to the 
N.; “on the right hand,”’ i.e. on the 
S. So the Hindoos call the EK. para, 
“before ’’; the W. apara, “ behind”’; 
the S. daschina, ‘‘ the right hand”’; 
the N. bama, * “the left.” Mizrach, 
“the sunrise,” is used when the E. 
1s distinguished from the W. 

Quedem is also used to designate the 
lands lying immediately E. of Pales- 
tine, viz. Arabia, Mesopotamia, Baby- 
lonia. Gen. xxv. 6: trans. “unto the 
land of ,Quedem,” eis “unto the KH. 
country’; xxix. 1, Haran. Mizrach is 
used oh the E. more indefinitely. The 
Gr. plural anatolaa, “‘thesunrisings,” 
is used of the E. indefinitely, the east- 
ern point of the compass (Matt. ii, 

1) ; but he anatole, “the sunrising,” 
singular, is used of a definite locality. 
So Quedem with the article (Gen. x. 
30) expresses the definite country S. 
Arabia; ‘‘ Sephara mount of the 
a seaport on the coast of Hadramaut. 
More generally said of N. Arabia and 
Mesopotamia. Jobi. 3: ‘‘ the child- 
ren of the E.”’ are mentioned with 
the Midianites and Amalekites (Jud. 
vi. 3, 33; vil. 12). Gideon and his 
servant understood their talk, show- 
ing that theirs was a Semitic dialect 
akin to the Hebrew, before it had 
greatly diverged from the common 
parent tongue. In Ezek. xxv. 4 “‘the 
men of the E.” are the wandering 
Bedouin tribes of Arabia Deserta ; 
* they shall set their palaces in thee’ 
(Ammon); irony; where thy palaces 
once stood, they shall set up very 
different “‘ palaces,’’ viz. nomadic en- 
campments and mud-surrounded folds 
(Jer. xlix. 28, 29). Arab is the O. T. 
name for “the children of the EH.” 
[See Aram.] Isa. ii. 6, “‘replenished 
from the E., 7.e. filled with the super- 
stitions of the E., viz. the astrology 
and sorceries of Chaldea. 

East Sea. Joel ii. 20; Ezek. xlvii. 18. 
Lit. the front sea, i.e. the Dead Sea, 
which one looking HE. would face ; 
“the utmost (hinder) sea” i is the 
Mediterranean, at such a one’s back 
(Num. xxxiv. 6). 

East Wind. Dry, parching, and 
blighting, as blowing from over burn- 
ing deserts. The H. wind was what 
blasted the corn in Pharaoh’s dream ; 
strictly the S.E. wind (chamsin) is 
what is most hurtful in Egypt to 
animals and vegetation. Whilst it 
lasts doors and windows are shut; 
but the fine dust penetrates every- 
where, wooden vessels warp and 
crack, the thermometer suddenly 
rises, the grass withers (Ukert in 
Hengstenberg on Egypt and the 
Books of Moses). Israel’s passage 
through the Red Sea after the pass- 


EASTER 


over was just the time of year when 
the “strong E. wind”’ from the Red 
Sea blows, exactly as the sacred nar- 
rative records (Exod. xiv. 21). 
Easter. The A. V. of pascha (trans. 
rather “‘the passover’’), in Acts xii. 
4. E.is a Christian feast, the pass- 
over a Jewish one. 

Ebal. 1. The hill on which the curses 
of the law were to be read; as on 
the opposite hill Gertztm the bless- 
ings (Deut. xi. 29, 30, xxvii. 12, 13; 
Josh, viii. 30-35). The valley wherein 
Shechem or Sichem (now Nablous) 
lay runs bet. veen the two hills. E., 
the mount of the curse, is steeper and 
more barren; Gerizim, the mount 
ot the blessing, more sloping, and 
having a ravine opposite the W. 
of Shechem full of fountains and 
trees. Gerizim, as the southern- 
most, was chosen for the blessing, 
light and life being associated with 
the S. by the Hebrews. The cen- 
tral position of these mountains ad- 
apted them forthe scene of the read- 
ing. The associations of the locality 
were another recommendation. Here 
’ first in Canaan Abraham rested, and 
built an altar to Jehovah who anpeared 
unto him (Gen. xii. 6, 7). Here too 
Jacob abode on returning from Meso- 
potamia, and bought a field from the 
children of Hamor, father of She- 
chem, and built the altar El-elohe- 
Israel (Gen. xxxui. 19, 20). On Ge- 
rizim the Samaritans in ages long 
after built their temple in rivalry of 
that at Jerusalem. ‘The remains of 
the road to it still exist. There is 
still a rocky amphitheatrical recess 
on the side of E., and: a corresponding 
one of the same dimensions on the 
side of Gerizim; probably formed for 
the accommodation of the people, 
when all Israel, their elders, officers, 
and judges, stood: half of them, the 
six blessing tribes, Simeon, Levi, Ju- 
dah, Issachar, Joseph, and Benjamin 
(sprung from Jacob’s proper wives), 
over against Gerizim; and half, the 
six cursing tribes (four sprun; from 
Zilpab and Bilhah, and Reuben the 
imeestuous eldest and Zebulun the 
youngest) overagainst H.: with the 
ark and the priests and Levites in 
the centre between the two mount- 
ains. The priests pronounced after 
Joshua (viil. 33, 34) the blessings and 
curses, the people responded Amen. 
The voices of those standing on KH. 
can be distinctly heard by those on 
Gerizim (such are the acoustic pro- 
perties of the place, according to 
Tristram, etc.) and in the interme- 
diate valley, which is about 1600 ft. 
broad and runs from Gerizim S.E. 
to Ebal N.W. The voice of the priests 
in the middle would only have to 
traverse half the interval between the 
hills. The mountains are about 2500 
ft. high. On KH. the great altar of 
unbewn stones was erected, plastered 
with lime and inscribed with the law 
(Deut. xxvii. 2-8) immediately after 
entering the Holy Land, when Joshua 
had-the first leisure after destroying 
Ai. It symbolised their setting up of 
Jehovah’s law as the permanent law 
of Israel in their land of inheritance ; 
and it was the pledge, in the event of 
their adiacet obedience, that Je- 
hovah would conquer all their foes 
and establish them in security. The 
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distance which Joshua had to march 
from Ai to Shechem was 30 miles in 
a straight line. 


Trans. Deut. xi. 30, ‘‘are they not on 


“ 


the other side Jordan, beyond (ach- 
areey) the way (road) of the W.” 
(the sunset), z.e. on the farther side 
of the main route from Syria and 
Damascus to Jerusalem and. Egypt, 
through the centre of Palestine. 
This road skirts Ebal and Gerizim. 
Moses adds “ over against Gilgal’’ 
(not the Gilgal near Jericho and the 
Jordan, first named by Joshua (v.9), 
but the medern Jiljulieh, 12 miles S. 
of Gerizim and on the brow of lofty 
hills, a suitable landmark, 2 Kings 
ii. 1, 2), ‘‘and beside the oaks (not 
‘ plains,’ but terebinths) of Moreh.” 
These ‘‘terebinths of Moreh’’ near 
Shechem were familiar to the people, 
as marking the spot where Abraham 
first entered the land (Gen. xii. 6). 
The significaney of the cursing and 
blessing is much increased by its 
scene being placed at Shechem in the 
heart of the country, equidistant be- 


tween N. and S., E. and W., rather | 


than on the outskirts of the country, 
at the Gilgal near Jericho. 

The Canaanites’’ are mentioned m 
Deut. xi. 30, as in Gen. mii. 6,as then 
already in the land, which originally 
was held by a Semitic race, but was 
afterwards taken by the Hamitic 
Canaanites whose original seat was 
near the Red Sea, whence they mi- 
grated northwards. The conquest of 
the heart of the country by Joshua, 
mount Ephraim, Esdraelon or the 
Jezreel valley, is not detailed; but 
the narrative passes from his con- 
quest of the S. and Gilgal to Merom 
waters in the far N., the Ebal altar 
building and the blessing and cursing 
being the only allusion to the central 
country. The Samaritan Pentateuch 
reads “‘ Gerizim ”’ for E. (Deut. xxvii. 
4) as the site of the altar and the 
plastered and law-inscribed stones; 
bat all the Hebrew authorities are 
against it, and the site of the cursing 
is fitly the site of the altar where the 
penalty of the curse is borne by the 
typical victim. Moreover, the curs- 
ings alone are specified in the con- 
text (ver. 14-26), an ominous presaze 
at the beginning of Israel's dis- 
obedience and consequent chastise 
ment. The Samaritans’ aim in their 
reading was to justify their erection 
of the temple on Gerizim. 


The curses of E. have been literally 


fulfilled on the literal Israelites. 
Why should not also. the blessings be 
literally fulfilled to literal Israel ? 
The cross, our glory, was Israel’s 
stumblingblock. Why should the 
crown, both our and their glory, be 
our stumblingblock? See Mie. v. 7, 
Zech. viii. 13, Zeph. iii. 20, Rom. xi. 
42; 15. 


2. Expat, son of Shobal, son of Seir 


(Gen. xxxvi. 28). 


Ebed=slave. 1. Father of GAAL who 


helped the men of Shechem against 
Abimelech. 2. Son of Jonathan; 
one of “thesons of Adin” (Ezra viii. 
6), who returned from Babylon with 


Zzra. 
Ebed-melech=king’s slave (an ori- 


ental phrase), an Ethiopian eunuch 


Eben-ezel. 


chiah’s dungeon pit. E.,an Ethiopian 
Gentile slave, did that which none of 
Jeremiah’s own countrymen at- 
tempted in lis behalf. Often God 
raises friends to His people from 
quarters whence least they could 
expect it. K.’s courageous interfer- 
ence in Jeremiah’s behalf, at a time 
when he might naturally fear the 
wrath of the princes to which even 
the king had to yield (xxxviii. 4-13, 
xxxix. 16-18), brought deliverance 
not only to the prophet, but ulti- 
mately to himself as his reward from 
God. None ever loses by being bold 
for God (Matt. x. 42). He might have 
spoken privately to the king, as being 
over the king’s harem (Nubians being 
chosen for that office to the present 
day), but E. ‘‘ went forth out of the 
king’s house tothe gate of Benjamin,”’ 
and there spake publicly to the king, 
“these men have done evil in all that 
they have done to Jeremiah whom 
they have cast into the dungeon, and 
he is like to die for hunger in the 
place where he is, for there is no 
more bread in the city.’ With 30 
men to guard against the princes’ 
oppesition, and by means of torn 
clothes and worn garments (“cast 
clouts and rotten rags,’’ for God 
chooses weak things to confound the 
mighty, 1 Cor. i. 27-29), he raised 
Jeremiah up from the pit. So when 
his enemies should perish God pro- 
mised EH. should be saved, ‘‘ because 
thou hast put thy trust in Me” 
(comp. 1 Chron. vy. 20, Ps. xxxvii. 
40). Trust in God generates fear- 
lessness of man and brings true safety 
for ghernity. and often even here (Jer. 
xxxix.). So shall they be rewarded 
who have visited Christ, m the person 
of His servants, in prison (Matt. xxv. 
34-86 end). 

1 Sam. xx. 19, the stone 
of departure. 


Eben-ezer:=the stone of help. Set 


up to the Lord by Samuel after 
Israel’s defeat of the Philistines (1 
Sam. vii. 12), ‘‘saying, Hitherto 
hath Jehovah helped us.” Between 
Mizpeh “ the watchtower” and Shen 
“the tooth”’ or crag, a few miles N. 
of Jerusalem. The ‘‘great stone”’ 
(Eben, 1 Sam. vi. 14) on which the 
ark rested after coming from Ekron 
is now Deir Eban (Ganneau, Pal. 
Expl.). 


Eber. Son of Salah, great grandson of 


Shem (Gen. x. 21, 24, 1 Chron. i. 19, 
Num. xxiv. 24, where the ‘‘ Eber’’ 
whom “ships from Chittim shall 
afflict ’’ represents not the Hebrews, 
but in general the western descend- 
ants of Shem, sprung from Arphaxad, 
Lud, and Aram; the posterity of 
Abraham who descended from E. 
through Peleg, and also the descend- 
ants of E. through Joktan. As 
‘‘Asshur”’ represented the Shem- 
ites who dwelt in the far East, in- 
cluding Elam, so Eber represents the 
western Shemites. 


Ebiasaph. 1 Chron. vi. 28, 37, ix. 19, 


contracted into Asaph, xxvi. 1. 


Ebony. A dark hard wood, Diospyros 


ebenum, growing in Ethiopia, India, 
and the Mauritius (Hzek. xxvii. 15). 
The dark portion is in the heart of 
the trunk. 


of king Zedekiah, instrumental in | Eebatana. Marg. Ezra vi. 2 for AcH- 


Jeremiah’s deliverance vut of Mal- 


METHA= Hagmatana, the native av- 


Ecclesiastes. 
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pellation ; a Median town where was 
a palace. There were two of this 
name: the capital of N. Media, “ the 
seven walled town,’ with each wall 
of a different colour, white, black, 
scarlet, blue, orange, silver, and gold 
(Herodotus, i. 98, 99, 153); the capital 
of Cyrus, therefore probably the town 
where the roll was found ccntaining 
Cyrus’ decree for rebuilding the Jeru- 
salem temple, which induced Darius 
to issue a new decree sanctioning the 
recommencement of the suspended 
work; now the ruins of Takht-i- 
Suleiman. The other town was capi- 
tal of the larger province, Media 
Magna; now Hamadan. ‘Takht-i- 
Suleiman contains a lake of pure 
water 1n its centre, 300 paces round. 
The Zendavesta makes Demshid, 
but Herodotus Deioces, its founder. 
The seven walls were designed to put 
the city under the guardianship of 
the seven planets. The finding of 
Cyrus’ decree at E., whereas, when 
Ezra wrote, the Persian kings resided 
usually at Susa or Babylon, visiting 
only occasionally in summer time E. 
or Persepolis, is one of those little 
points of agreement between sacred 
and profane history which confirm 
the truth of Scripture, because their 
very minuteness proves the unde- 
signedness of the harmony. Susaand 
Babylon were the ordinary deposi- 
tories of the archives. But Cyrus 
held his court permanently at E., 
and therefore kept his archives there. 
Ezra, living a century after, would 
not have been likely to have fixed on 
E. as the place of finding Cyrus’ 
decree, had he been inventing, in- 
stead of recording facts. 

he speaker so en- 
titles himself, Heb. Koheleth, Gr. E., 
“the convener of, and preacher to, 
assemblies,” viz. church assemblies. 


The feminine form, and its construc- | 


tion once with a feminine verb (vii. 
27), show that Divine Wisdom herself 
speaks through the inspired king 
Solomon. God had specially endowed 
him with this wisdom (1 Kings iii. 
5-14, vi. 11, 12, ix. 1, ete., xi. 9-11). 
“The preacher taught the people 
(and inquirers) knowledge”? in a 
divan assembled for the purpose 
(lt Kings iv. 34, x. 2, 8, 24; 2 Chron. 
ix. 1, 7,28). “Spake,” thrice in 
1 Kings iv. 32, 33, refers not to writ- 
ten compositions, but to addresses 
spoken in assemblies. 

Solomon’s authorship is supported by 
chaps. i. 12, 16, ii. 1-15, xu. 9. But 
in the book are found words (1) 
rarely employed in the earlier, fre- 
quently in the later books of Scrip- 
ture. (2) Words never found in Heb. 
writings till the Babylonian captivity; 
as z’man, “‘ set time,” for mo’ eed, ili. 
1, viz. in Neh. ii. 6, Esth. ix. 27, 
31. So pithgam, “sentence” (viii. 
11); “thought,” madang; illu 
“though” (vi. 6); bekeen, “80” 
(viii. 10): thus Esther approximates 
most to E. in idioms. (8) Words not 
found in the late Heb., but only in 
the Chaldee of Daniel and Ezra: 
yithrony “ profit’; comp. yuthran in 
the targums; kbar,“ already,’’ “ long 
ago”; taquam, ‘‘ make straight’ 
(i. 15, vii.13; Dan. iv. 38) (86 “ estab- 
lished’’) ; r’uth, ‘‘ desire,’’ found also 
in the Chaldee parts of Ezra. (4) The 
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grammatical constructions accord 
with the transition period from Heb. 
to Chaldee; frequent participles, the 
uses of the relative, vau conversive 
rare. Probably, as the book is poet- 
ical not historical, a later writer, in 
the person of Solomon as an idealized 
Solomon, writes under inspiration the 
lessons that such an experience as 
that of Solomon would properly af- 
ford. Hence Solomon is not named; 
the writer speaks as Koheleth, ‘‘ the 
preacher.’ If it were merely Solo- 
mon’s penitent confession in old age, 
he would have used his own name. 
The spirit of Solomon speaks, the 
true Koheleth (Gatherer), type of 
Him who is “ Wisdom” and calls 
Himself so, and who ‘‘ would have 
gathered Jerusalem’s children to- 
gether, even asa hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings”; comp. 
Luke xi. 49 with Matt. xxiii. 34-87. 
The writer makes Solomon’s saying 
after his late repentance, ‘‘ Vamty 
of vanities, all is vanity,” his text 
which he expands under the Spirit. 
So the sons of Korah write Ps. xhi. 
as from David’s soul, in his trans- 
jordanie flight from Absalom, so 
that Davidisthe speaker throughout. 
Koheleth addresses “the great con- 
gregation” (Ps. xxu. 25, xlix. 2-4), 
giving his testimony for godliness as 
the only solid good, as the seal of his 
repentance under chastisement for 
apostasy (1 Kings xi. 14, 23; Ps. 
lxxxix. 30, 33). It is just possible 
that the peculiarities of language 
may be due to Solomon’s long inter- 
course with foreigners ; also the Chal- 
daisms may be fragments preserved 
from the common tongue of which 
Heb., Syriac, Chaldee, and Arabic 
were offshoots. So Solomon himself 
would be the writer. 


Its canonicity rests on the testimony of 


the Jewish church, ‘‘ to whom were 
committed the oracles of God,” and 
who are never charged inthe N. T. 
with unfaithfulness in that respect, 
though so unfaithful in other respects 
(Rom. iii. 2). Many allusions to E. 
occur in N. T.: vii. 2, Matt. v. 3, 4; 
Eccles. v. 2, Matt. vi. 7; Eccles. vi. 2, 
Luke xii. 20, Matt. vi. 19-84; Eccles. 
xi. 5, John iii. 8; Eccles. ix. 10, John 
ix.4; Eccles. x.12, Col. iv. 6; Eccles. 
xii. 14,2 Cor. v. 10; Eccles. v. 1,1 
Tim. iii. 15; Jas. i. 19, Eccles. v. 6,1 
Cor. xi. 10. The O. T. would be in- 
complete without the book that sets 
forth the unsatisfying vanity of the 
creature apart from God, even asthe 
S. of Sol. depicts the all-satisfying 
fulness there is for us in God our 
Saviour. 


The theme is the vanity of all human 


pursuits when made the eit end, 
and the consequent wisdom of mak- 
ing the fear of God and His com- 
mandments our main aim. This 
presumes the immortality of the soul, 
which was more needed asa doctrine 
at the time when God, whose theo- 
cratic kingship Israel’s self chosen 
king in some measure superseded, 
was withdrawing the extraordinary 
providences whence the Mosaic law 
had drawn its sanctions of temporal 
reward or punishment. The anoma- 
lies that virtue is not always re- 
warded, nor vice always punished, 
here (ii. 16, iii. 19, iv. 1, v. 8, vii. 15, 
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viii. 14, 1x. 2,11), suggested the truth 
that there must be a future life and 
a judgment, wherein God will deal 
with men according to their present 
works. This is “the conclusion of 
the whole” discussion, that man’s 
wisdom and ‘whole duty”’ is to 
“fear God and keep His command- 
ments” (xi. 13, 14), and meanwhile 
to use in joyful and serene sobriety, 
and not abuse, life’s present passing 
goods (iii. 12,°18). 


David, Solomon’s father (Ps. xxxix. 


12), and Job (vii. 16), had already 
taught the vanity of man and man’s 
earthlyaims. So Solomon speaks of 
man (adam, not ash) as such, frail 
and mortal, not redeemed man nor 
the elect nation Israel. Hence not 
Jehovah, expressing the covenant 
relation to His people, but the gene- 
ral name God (Elohim), appears 
throughout, the correlative to ‘“‘man”’ 
(adam) in general. The fatiguing 
toil or travail (amal) of man is an- 
other characteristic phrase; it be- 
reaves of ‘‘quietness’’ and “‘ good’ 
(iv. 6, 8). In contrast stands “‘ the 
work of God,’’ which “‘no man can 
find out from the beginning to the 
end”: yet this much he sees, it is 
“beautiful,’’ and ‘“‘in Histime,”’ and 
‘for ever’’; ‘‘nothing can be put to 
it, nor anything taken from it”’ (iii. 
11,14) ; none ‘‘ can make that straight 
which He hath made crooked” (vii. 
18). So the “all”’ that is ‘‘ vanity’’ 
is whatever work man, frail and mor- 
tal, undertakes, not falling in with 
God’s irresistible work. Man’s way 
to escape from the vanity that attends 
his work, however successful it seem 
for a time, is to “fear God,” and to 
make His commandments the end of 
all our work; also to acquiesce pa- 
tiently, cheerfully, and contentedly 
in all God’s dispensations, however 
trying and dark (ii. 24; iii. 12, 13, 
22; v.17; vii. 15; ix. 7). The re- 
commendation to “eat and drink,’ 
etc., was mistaken as recommending 
the Epicurean sensuality against 
which Paul (1 Cor. xv. 82, 33) pro- 
tests, and was made an objection to 
the book; but the eating and drink- 
ing recommended is that associated 
with labour, not idleness ; with pious 
“fear of God,” not sensual ignoring 
of the future Judge; the cheerful, 
contented ‘eating and drinking” 
which characterized Judah and Israel 
ander Solomon (1 Kings iv. 20), and 
under Josiah (Jer. xxii. 15, “Did 
not thy father [Josiah] eat and drink, 
and do judgment and justice, and 
then it was well with him?”) So 
Nehemiah enjoins (viii. 10-12). 


Translate Eccles. ii. 24, “1s it not good 


for man that he should eat?” etc. 
This is opposed to a self harassing, 
covetous, grasping carefulness (Phil. 
iv. 6,7; Matt. vi. 24-34; Eccles. v. 
18, comp. 11-15). The joy of sen- 
sual levity is explicitly forbidden (vii. 
2-6, xi. 9, xii. 1). The reference to 
hopeless oppression (iv. 1-3) is made 
the ground for supposing the period” 
was one of the church’s suffering, as 
Israel suffered under Persia after the 
return from Babylon. But even in 
Solomon’s days, in the provinces, 
and especially when he fell into 
idolatry and consequent troubles, op- 
pression must have often occurred, 
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which his power was not able to pre- 
vent altogether in subordinate go- 
vernors. 

Fatalism and scepticism might seem 

taught in vii. 16, ix. 2-10. But vii. 

17, 18, ix. 11, xi. 1-6, xii. 13, confute 

such notions. What is forbidden is 

a self-made “ righteousness’ which 

would constrain God to grant salva- 

tion to man’s works, and ceremonial 
strictness with which it wearies itself 
profitlessly; also that speculation 
which would fathom God's inscruta- 

ble counsels (viii. 17). 

Under the sun”’ or “the heavens ’’ 

is another characteristic phrase (i. 

13; comp. vii. 11, xi. 7, xii. 2). Ivre- 

sistible death is what stamps ‘‘ van- 

ity’’ on earthly aims and works (i. 4, 

vili. 8) ; in thas respect man has “‘no 

er ninon above a beast ”’ (iii. 19). 
ith all man’s ceaseless round of 

toils he returns to the point whence 

he came, like the winds and the cur- 
rents (i. 5-11). He can bring forth 
no ‘‘new”’ thing, nor ensure his 

“remembrance.”’ “ What profit then 

hath he of all Ins labour ?’’ i. 3 an- 

- swering to Matt.xvi. 26. The answer 
1s, “Remember God thy Creator’’ 
(xii. 1, 13). He will create for His 
people a NEW covenant, name, heart, 
heavens, and earth, m which the 
“crooked shall be made straight”’ 
(i. 15; comp. Isa. xl. 4, xlin. 18, 19, 
Ixit. 2, Ixv. 17, Jer. xxxi. 31, Ezek. xi. 
19, xviii. 31)... Also God will have 
“the righteous in everlasting remem- 
brance”’ (Ps. cxii. 6, Mal. iii. 16). At 
His “judgment ”’ all thy works for 
Him shall be remembered (xi. 14). 
The hope of eternal life is involved 
in the “fear of God” enjomed; 
hence flows the assertion of the differ- 
ence between “ the spirit of man that 
goeth upward, and the spirit of the 
beast that goeth downward to the 
earth ”’ (iii. 21, so xii. 7 ; comp. Gen. 
1.7). But it is not prominently put 
forward ; for Christ first “‘ brought 
life and immortality to light through 
the gospel’’ (2 Tim. i. 10; contrast 
ix. 5-10 with Phil. i. 21-23). How- 
ever, what is denied is that ‘the 
dead know anything” of the mere 
earthly concerns which their bodily 
senses formerly took cognisance of. 
Therefore, infers the preacher, now 
is the only time to work for eternity, 
and at the same time enjoy, in snbor- 
dination to this first aim, whatever 
innocent enjoyment God vouchsafes ; 
“whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might, for there is 
no work, etc., inthe grave ;’’ to.which 
our Lord refers, John ix. 4. 

This book is the believing philosopher’s 
inspired reasoning as to life’s true 
end, and as to the practical way to 
draw from the present scene of vanity 
the greatest amount of profit and 
enjoyment. Comp. Solomon’s view 
of wisdom (Prov. i. 7, 20, viii., ix. 10; 
Ps. cxi. 10). 

Th: introduction is i. 1-11; the body 
of the argument, i. 12—xii. 12; the 
conclusion arrived ‘at is xii. 13, 14. 
The experience of Solomon is given, 
1.12—i1. 26; and that of mankind 
is app2aled to in the remainder. In 
the former the dark side of the pic- 
ture preponderates; in the latter 
God’s beautiful work relieves the 
gloom, which is perfectly cleared off 
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to the godly at the close. God’s 
providential work, so infinitely mani- 
fold, is in all its parts ordered as to 
time and place. Man’s work loses 
its vanity only by falling into har- 
mony with God’s; faith and rever- 
ential fear of God is his true wis- 
dom. ‘he gleams of light from God, 
amidst the dreary catalogue of va- 
nities, appear at iii. 11,17, vii. 29, 
viii. 12. Even in troublous times 
and perplexing dispensations of Pro- 
vidence, cheerfully and contentedly 
enjoy whatever present mercies He 
gives (iii. 12, 22; v.18; vini. 15; ix. 7- 
10). At the same time, not worldly 
carnal joys are to be sought, but the 
young are to remember God will 
judge them for sensual indulgencess 
therefore ‘‘remember thy Creator 
in the days of thy youth, while the 
evil days come not.’ 


The book is mainly in poetical paral- 


lelism. The epithets, imagery, in- 
verted order of words, ellipses, and 
similarity of diction, when parallel- 
ism is absent, mark versification. 


Ed. (Josh. xxii. 34), i.e. witness (comp. 


xxiv. 27). It is remarkable that not 
one of the famous towns of Palestine 
owes its originto Israel. The rock cut 
cemeteries, and ancient cultivation, 
are almost the only Israelite remains 
in the country. The great altar of 
Edalso was an Israelite work, founded 
by Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh, 
to be a witness of their having a 
share in the national covenant and 
sanctuary of Jehovah. In ver. 11 
the Heb. expresses, “‘ Reuben, .. . 
Gad, and. . . half Manasseh built 
an altar at the boundary of (lit. 
the fore part of, not as A. V. over 
against) Canaan, by the gelilloth 
(curcles, i.e. the portion of the Ghor 
on the W. side of Jordan) of Jordan, 
at the passage of .. . Israel,’’ viz. 
where Reuben, etc., crossed Jordan 
to return to their eastern possessions ; 
not the ford near Jericho, but the 
Damieh ford the highway from the 
eastern uplands to central Palestine 
(identified with the ‘city Adam’’), 
opposite to the opening of the broad 
wady Far’uh, the route from Shiloh 
the national sanctuary to Gilead and 
Bashan. The altar was erected on 
the W. side of and above (so Heb. 
for “ by,’’ ver. 10) Jordan, the pledge 
that the two and a half tribes held 
possession still with the remaining 
tribes on the W. The altar was ‘‘a 
Breet altar to see to,” 7.e. visible 
rom afar. Gelilloth is transl. in the 
Vulg. “mounds,” probably the round 
islands with flat tops, formed by 
broad water channels and salt springs 
on the level of the Ghor or upper 
plain. The high cone of Kurn Sur- 
tabeh realizes the description of the 
altar of witness; it crowns an al- 
most isolated block of hill, closing in 
the broader part of the Jordan valley 
onthe N. The ancient road, cut in 
steps, arrives at the summit on the 
§., but on every side the valleys are 
deep, and the only natural ascent is 
from the N., by which the watershed 
is reached and followed along its 
winding course tothe summit. The 
cone has sides sloping at 35 degrees, 
and 270 ft. high on the W. where 
it joins a narrow plateau. On the 
other sides the slope is sheer tc the 


Eden=delight. 


E. was but a temporary nurse 
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mountain’s base. Human skill evi- 
dently has in part given the cone its 
peculiar shape. On it is an oblong 
area, 30 yards by 100 yards, enclosed 
by a ruined wall of fine hewn blocks ; 
within this is a platform, 18 ft. high, 
consisting of ten courses of beautifully 
cut stones, each three or four feet 
long, witha broad marginal draft. The 
stones were brought probably from 
caves in the §.EH. side of the hill. 
An aqueduct runs round the whole 
mountain block. The cone stands 
above the Damieh ford, on the W. 
side of Jordan, and beside the direct 
route to the ford from Seilun, or 
Shiloh. It is conspicuous from afar. 
The gelilloth or msulated mounds 
of the upper plain lie at the foot of 
the hill. The monument on the top 
is such as the Bible describes the 
altar to have been. On the N. side 
lies a valley, Tal’at abu ’Ayd, “the 
ascent of the father of ’Ayd,”’ ‘.e. 
the guing up which leads to Ayd= 
Ed (Conder, Pal. Expl.). ‘Lhe 
altar of Hp was 11 miles from the 
national sanctuary at Shiloh, and 
separated from it by a range of mount- 
ains. It was not in sight of Phine- 
has when addressing the leaders of 
the two and a half tribes on mount 
Gilead. In the phrase, ‘‘ im the fore 
part,” or ‘‘front of Canaan,” the 
Ghor or sunken land along the Jor- 
dan on its W. side may be meant by 
“Canaan,” as the Arabs there still 
call themselves Ghawarni (Conder’. 
Or else ‘‘Canaan’’ may be used of 
the whole country of the nimeanda 
halt tribes, the Jordan valley being 
excepted ; the altar Ed being in front 
of the country of the nine and a half 
tribes (Keil and Delitzsch). 


Edar, Tower of. Gen. xxxv. 21. Ja- 


cob’s first haltingplace between Beth- 
lehem and Hebron was “ beyond”’ 
this. The name means “a flock” or 
“drove.” The tower was to watch 
the flock against wild beasts or rob- 
bers. Jewish tradition made it the 
destined birthplace of Messiah. Je- 
rome saw in it the foreshadowing of 
the announcement of His birth to 
the “shepherds.” Probably the 
Tower of HK. answers to the present 
Khirbet Sir el Ghanem, “the ruin 
of the sheepfold,” which however 
contains Christian remains, arches, 
cisterns, tombs, etc. 

Paradise=the LXX. 
transl. of ‘‘ garden,’’ a park and plea- 
sure ground. From the Zendic patri- 
daeza,a hedging round. In N.W. 
Mesopotamia an KE. is mentioned near 
the Tigris (2 Kings xix. 12, Isa. xxxvii. 
12, Ezek. xxvii. 23). Another, in 
Ceelosyria, near Damascus (Amos i. 
5). ‘he primitive H. was some- 
where in the locality containing the 
conjoined Euphrates and the Tigris 
(=“ Hiddekel”’) which branch off 
northward into those two rivers, and 
southward branch into two channels 
again below Bassora, before falling 
into the sea, Gihon the E. channel, 
and Pison the W. Havilah, near the 
W. channel, would thus be N.E. 
Arabia; and Cush (=‘‘ Ethiopia ’’), 
near the EK. channel, would be Kissia, 
Chuzestan, or Susiana. The united 
rivers are called the Shat-el-Arab. 
for the 
human family: thence men, had they 
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remained innocent, would have spread 
out in every direction till the whole 
earth became ‘‘the garden of the 
Lord.” God’s purpose, though de- 
ferred, will in His own time be real- 
ized by the Second Adam, the Lord 
from heaven. The rivers are named 
as they were after the flood, which 
must have altered the face of the an- 
cient BE. The fowr took their risern 
it, as their centre, which is not true 
of the present Tigris (=arrow) and 
Euphrates (=the good and fertile). 
Armenia’s highlands are the tradi- 
tional cradle of the race ; thence pro- 
bably, from EH. as their source, flowed 
the two eastern rivers, Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, and the two western ones 
through the regions answering to 
Arabia and Egypt. Man was to dress 
and keep the garden, for without 
human culture corn and other plants 
willdegenerate. As nature was made 
for man, his calling was to ennoble it, 
and to make paradise, which, though 
so lovely, was susceptible of develop- 
Inent, a transparent mirror of the 
Creator’s glory. It was designed 
also as the scene of man’s own spi- 
ritual development by its two trees, 
of life and of knowledge. Here too 
the “beasts of the field,” 7.e. that 
live on its produce (game and tame 
cattle, as distinguished from ‘‘ beasts 
of the earth’’), were brought to 
him to develop that intellect which 
constitutes his lordship and superior- 
ity tothe brutes. His inner thought 
in observing their natures found ex- 
pression in names appropriate. 

The paradise regained can never be 
lost by those who overcome through 
the Lord Jesus (Rev. ii. 7, xxii. 14). 
The traditions of almost all nations 
have preserved the truth, in some 
form, that there was an original 
abode of man’s innocence; the Gr. 
and Latin garden of the Hesperides ; 
the Hindoo golden mount Meru; 
the Chinese enchanted gardens; the 
Medo-Persian Ormuzd’s mountain 
Albordj (comp. Ezek. xxviii. 18, Joel 
ui. 3). The Hindoos’ tradition tells 
of a “first age of the world when 
justice, in the form of a bull, kept 
herself firm on her four feet, virtue 
reigned, man free from disease saw 
all his wishes accomplished, and at- 
tained an age of 400 years.” In the 
Teutonic Edda, Fab. vii., etce., cor- 
ruption is represented as suddenly 
produced ue strange women’s bland- 
ishments who deprived men of their 
pristine integrity. In the Thibetan, 
Mongolian, and Cingalese traditions, 
a covetous temper works the sad 
change. The Babylonians, Egyp- 
tians, and Chinese had the tradition 
of man’s life once reaching thousands 
of years. The Greeks and Romans 
made.it from 800 to 1000 years. 
Eder=flock. 1. A town in S. of Ju- 
dah, on Edom’s border (Josh. xv. 21). 
2. A Levite of Merari’s family in the 
time of David (1 Chron. xxiii. 28). 
Edom, Idumea=red. Esau’s sur- 
name, the firstborn of Isaac; Jacob’s 
twin brother, who sold his birthright 
for the red pottage (of yellow brown 
lentiles, adashim; the cooking of 
which is still seen in Egyptian re- 
presentations), whence came his sur- 
name (Gen. xxv. 29-34). The name 
was appropriate to E.’s possession, 


“ mount Seir,’”’ the mountainous ter- 
ritory having a reddish hue. Seir 
means rugged, applicable alike to 
Seir the hirsute (like Esau) progeni- 
tor of the Horites, E.’s predecessors, 
and to their rugged forest covered 
territory (Gen. xiv. 6, xxxii. 3, xxxvi. 
1-8, 20-22). It extended from the 
Dead Sea 8. to the Hlanitic gulf of 
the Red Sea. Esau, with his 400 
armed men (xxxii. 6), commenced 
driving out the Horites, and perma- 
nently settled in mount Seir after his 
father’s death, yielding Canaan to 
Jacob, inaccordance with his father’s 
blessing. 


It is objected to Gen. xxxvi. 81 that the 


language supposes kings had already 
reigned over Israel. But in xxxv. 
11 ‘‘God Almighty” (El-Shaddai) 
had promised Jacob “kings shall 
come out of thy loins.’’ Moses, too, 
foretold of the Israelites having a 
king over them. Naturally then he 
notices that eight kings had reigned 
of Esau’s family up to his own time, 
“before the reigning of any king to 
the children of Israel.’’? The pros- 
perity of the worldly is often imme- 
diate and brilliant, but it is transi- 
tory; that of God’s people is slower 
in coming, that they may believingly 
and patiently wait for it, but when it 
does come it will abide for ever. Of 
the kingdom of Messiah, Israel’s king, 
there sball be no end (Luke i. 33). 
The dukes did not precede the line 
of Edomite kings, and afterwards suc- 
ceed again (Gen. xxxvi.); but a single 
king (emir) reigned in all E. con- 
temporaneously with several dukes 
(skeikhs) or princes of local tribes. 
The king is mentioned (Jud. xi. 17), 
and the dukes a short while before 
(Exod. xv. 15). Moreover the mon- 
archy was not hereditary, but the 
kings apparently were elected by the 
dukes. 


The Edomites became ‘‘ dwellers in the 


clefts of the rocks’’ (Jer. xlix. 16; 
comp. 2 Chron. xxy. 11, 12), like their 
Horite predecessors who were tro- 
glodytes on ‘‘ dwellers in caves” 
(Obad. 3,4). Petra (Sela Heb., rock), 
their chief city, was cut in the rocks. 
8. Idumea abounds in cave dwellings. 


Red baldheaded sandstone rocks are 
intersected by deep seams rather than 
valleys. In the heart of these, itself 
invisible, lies Petra (Stanley), Edom’s 
stronghold in Amaziah’s days (2 
Kings xiv. 7). Bozran [see], now 
Buseireh, was its ancient capital, 
nearthe N. border. Elath and Ezion 
Geber were E.’sseaports ; afterwards 
taken by David and made by Solo- 
mon his ports for equipping his mer- 
chant fleet (2 Sam. viii. 14, 1 Kings 
ix. 26). HE. (100 miles long, 20 broad) 
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stretched E. of the Arabah valley, 
southward as faras Elath. Eastward 
of Elath laythe desert. Israel, wheu 
refused a passage through Moab N. 
of E., as also through E., went from 
Kadesh by the 8. extremity of E. 
past Elath into the desert HK. of E. 
(Deut. ii. 8, 18, 14, 18; Jud. xi. 17, 
18; 2 Kings iii. 6-9). 


The brook Zered (wady el Ahsy) was 


the boundary between Moab (Kerak) 
and E. (now Jebal, Heb. Gebal, 
mountainous, the N. district, along 
with HEsh-Sherah, the 8. district). 
KE. subsequently took also the terri- 
tory once occupied by Amalek, 8. of 
Palestine, the desert of Et Tih 
(“wandering’’?) (Num. xiii. 29; 1 
Sam. xv. 1-7, xxvii. 8). Low calea- 
reous hills are on the W. base of the 
mountain range of igneous porphyry 
rock, surmounted by red sandstone. 
On the E. is a limestone ridge, de- 
scending with an easy incline to the 
Arabian desert. The promised (Gen. 
xxvii. 40) “‘ fatness of the earth”’ is 
in the glens and terraces of E. (Gen. 
xxvii. 89), whilst from their rocky 
eyries they sallied forth ‘living by 
the sword.” When navigation was 
difficult merchants’ caravans took 
E. as their route from the Persian 
gulf to Egypt, which became a source: 
of wealth to E. 


At Kadesh E. came out against Israel, 


on the latter marching eastward 
across the Arabah-to reach the 
Jordan through E.. and offering to 
pay for provisions and water; forthe 
rocky country there enabled them to 
oppose Israel. The wady Ghuweir 
(where probably was ‘“‘the king’s 
highway’’) would be the defile by 
which Israel tried to pass through E.. 
being the only practicable defile for an 
army, with pasture and springs (Num. 
xx. 14-21). But E. dared not resist 
Israel’s passage along their eastern 
border,which ismore defenceless than 
their frontier towards the Arabah. 


E. then at'last made a virtue of 


necessity and let Israel purchase pro- 
visions (Deut. ii. 2-8, 28, 29). In 
both accounts Israel offered to pay for 
provisions, and did so at last on E.’s 
eastern side, whereas they and Moab 
ought to have “‘ met (Israel as their 
brother) with bread and water” 
(Deut. xxiii. 4). E. was among the 
enemies on the frontier from whom 
Saul at the beginning of his reign 
delivered Israel (1 Sam. xiv. 47). 
Hadad the Edomite, who escaped 
from David’s slaughter to Egypt, re- 
turned thence from Pharaoh Shishak 
to excite E. to revolt against Solo- 
mon (1 Kings xi. 14). Jehoshaphat 
of Judah reduced the Edomites 897 


B.c., dethraning their king for a. 


deputy from Jerusalem, and trying 
by a fleet at Ezion Geber to regain 
the trade; but his vessels were bioken 
by the Edomites or the Egyptians. 
Amaziah of Judah slew many thou- 
sands in the Valley of Salt near the 
Dead Sea, and took Selah, afterwards 
Joktheel, the first mention of this 
extraordinary city (2 Kings xiv. 7), 
and adopted their gods of mount 
Seir. Uzziah built Elath on the 
opposite side of the bay from Hzion 

eber, the Roman (tana, now Aka-. 
bah ; but in Ahaz’ reign the Edomites: 
(as 2 Kings xvi. 6 should be read for 
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‘ Syrians”) recovered it (2 Kings 
xiv. 22). 
When Israel and Judah declined E. 
‘broke off Israel’s yoke,’ as Isaac 
had foretold, in Jehoram’s reign (2 
Kings viii. 20-22), reconquered their 
lost cities andinvaded southern Judah 
(2 Chron. xxviii. 17). E. also joined 
the Chaidseans against the Jews (Ps. 
exxxvii. 7). Hence the denunciations 
against E. in Obad. 1, etc.; Jer. xlix. 
7,ete.; Ezek. xxv. 12, etc., xxxv. 3, etc. 
At the Babylonian captivity they 
seized on the Amalekite territory, and 
eveu Hebron in southern Judiea, so 
that ldumeeacame to mean tle region 
between the Arabali and the Mediter- 
ranean. Meanwhile mount Seir, or 
E. proper, was occupied by the Naba- 
theans (descended from Nebaioth, 
Ishmael’s eldest son and Esau’s bro- 
ther in law), a powerful people of S. 
Arabia; they founded the kingdom 
of Arabia Petrwza in ancient E. ,and 
theirmonarchs took the name Aretas. 
Aretas, the father in law of Herod 
Antipas (Matt. xiv.), took Damascus 
at the time of Paul’s conversion 
(Acts ix. 25, 2 Cor. xi. 32). Rome 
subdued this kingdom of Arabia 
4.D. 105. 
Idumea S. of Palestine was joined to 
Judea under Judas Maccabzeus and 
Jotun Hyreanus. Antipater, one of 
the Jewish prefects, an Idumean by 
birth, by the Roman senate’s de- 
cree (37 B.C.) became procurator of 
all Judea. His son was Herod the 
Great. Just before the siege under 
Titus 20,000 Idumeans were admit- 
ted into Jerusalem and filled it with 
bloodshed and rapine. Mahometan 
misrule finally destroyed E.’s prospe- 
rity in fulfilment of prophecy (Ezek. 
xxxv. 3-14). 
The 44th Psalm was written by the 
sons of Koral in the midst of E.’s 
invasion of Israel, taking advantage 
of David’s absence at the Euphrates. 
David was striving with Aram of the 
two rivers (Naharaim) and Aram- 
Zobah when Joab returned and smote 
of E. in the Valiey of Salt (the scene 
also of Amaziah’s victory over E., 
the plain 8. of the Dead Sea, where 
the Ghor or Jordan valley ends; 
the mount of rock salt, Khasm Us- 
dum, is in its N.W. corner) 12,000 
meu (2 Sam. viti. 13, x. 6, 8, 10-19; 
1 Chron. xviii. 12; 1 Kings xi. 15, 16). 
Israel’s slain lay unburied till Joab 
returned from smiting H. along with 
Abishai. The scattering of Israel 
among the heathen (ver. 11) was but 
partial, enough to gratify H.’s desire 
to falsify the prophecy, “the elder 
shall serve the younger.” K's spite 
is marked (Joel iti. 19; Amos i. 6, 9, 
11). Israel pleads faithfulness to 
the covenant, which suits Day id’ 3 
time ; also they had no “ armies’ in 
Babylon (ver. 9), which precludes the 
time of the captivity! there. David 
wrote Psalm lx. when victory was in 
part gained, and he was sending forth 
the expedition against EK, Trans. the 
title, “ when David had beaten down 
Aram of the two floods,’’ “ when 
Joab returned,” which he did not do 
ull he had fully conquered the Syri- 
ans; ver. 4, “‘Thou hast given a 
banner,” etc., alludes to this victory 
and to that over E. (in 2 Sam. viii. 
13 ‘E.” should be read for “‘the 


Edrei=strength. 
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Syrians,” Aram) m the Valley of 
Salt, the token that the expedition 
(ver. 9-12) for occupying E. in re- 
venge for invading Israel would suc- 
eeed. “Over (rather to) E. I will 
cast out my shoe,’’ as one about to 
wash his feet casts his shoe to his 
slave (Matt. iii, 11, John xiii. 8, 
Acts xiii. 25) ; and the casting of the 
shoe marked transference of posses- 
sion (Ruth iv.7, Josh. x. 24). David 
as king, Joab as commander in chief, 
and Abishai under Joab, smote E. 
Abishai first slew 6000, Joab after- 
wards 12,000 (as the title of Psalm Ix. 
states); so in all 18,000 (in 2 Sam. 
viii. 13). 


E. was also linked with Ammon and 


Moab in the desperate effort made to 
root out Israel from his divinely given 
inheritance (their main guilt, 2 Chron. 
xx. 11, Ps. lxxxiii. 12) under Jehosha- 
i hat, as recorded in 2 Chron, xx. 
hey joined craft with force, march- 
ing 3. round the Dead Sea instead of 
from the HE. No tidings reached 
Jehoshaphat till the vast multitude 
was in his territory at Engedi; ‘“‘ they 
have taken crafty counsel,” ete. Ps. 
lxxxili. (3-5, 12) probably was written 
by Jahaziel, of the sous of Asaph, 
upon whom “came the Spirit of the 
Lord in the midst of the congrega- 
tion.” The 47th Psalm (comp. ver. 
4, 5, 8, 9) was sung on the battle 
field of Berachah (blessing) after me 
victory. Psalm xlviii. was sung ‘ 
the midst of God’s temple ”’ (ver. 9) ; 
ver. 7 alludes to Jehoshaphat’s chas- 
tisement in the breaking of his Tar- 
shish ships for his ungodly aliiance. 
This danger from within and the 
foreign one alike God’s grace avert- 
ed. Ps. lxxxiii. is the earliest of the 
series, for it anticipates victory and 
is a thanksgiving beforehand, which 
was the very ground of the victory 
which actually followed (2 Chron. xx. 
21, 22). See ‘Studies in the CL. 
Psalms,” by Fausset. N. Edom is 
now called El Jebal (Gebal), with the 
villages Tufileh, Buserah, and Sho- 
bek. Its 8S. part is Esh Sherah, in- 
habited by fellahin; of these the 
Ammarin are so degraded as not to 
have the Bedouin virtue of keeping 
their word. The Liyathoneh are a 
branch of the Kheibari Jews near 


wady Musa. 

1. One of Bashan’s 
two capitals (Num. xxi. 33; Deut. i. 
4, iti. 10; Josh. xii. 4). Mentioned 
only in connection with the victory 
over Og, and the acquisition of the 
Amorite territory. Allotted to Ma- 
nasseh (Num. xxxiii. 83). Its ruins, 
Edra, stand in black masses, stone 
roofed and doored houses, of massive 
walls, on a projection of the S.W. 
angle of the Lejah or Argob. The 
site is without water, without access 
except through rocky defiles, strong 
and secure, one mile and a half wide 
by two anda halt long, about 25 ft. 
above the fertile plain. It seems to 
have been the stronghold of the Ge- 
shurites subsequently. 


2. A town of Naphtali, near Kedesh 


(Josh. xix. 37). 
der). 


Now Aitherun (Con- 


Education. Chiefly in the law of 


God (Exod. xii. 26, xiii. 8, 14; Deut. 
iv. 5, 9, 10, vi. 2, 7, 20, xi. 19, 21; 
Acts xxii. 3; 2 Tim. iii. 15). The 
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Book of Proverbs inculeates on pa- 
rents, as to their children, the duty 
of disciplinary instruction and tyain- 
ing in the word of God. This was 
the ONE book of national education 
in the reformations undertaken by 

Jehoshaphat and Josiah (2 Chron. 

xvii. 7-9, xxxiv. 30). The priests’ and 

Levites’ duty especially was to teach 

the people (xv. 3; Lev. x. 11; Mal. 

ii. 7; Neb. viii. 2,8,9,13; Jer. xviii. 

18). The Mishna says that parents 

ought to teach their children some 

trade, and he who did not virtually 
taught his child to steal. The pro- 
phets, or special public authoritative 
teachers, were trained in schools or 

colleges (Amos vil. 14). 

Writers,’’ or musterers general, be- 

longing to Zebulun, who enrolled 

recruits and wrote the names of those 
who went to war, are mentioned 

(Jud. v. 14). ‘‘ Seribes of the 

host’’ (Jer. lii. 25) appear in the 

Assyrian basreliefs, writing down 

the various persons or objects brought 

to them, so that there is less exag- 
geration than in the Egyptian repre- 
sentations of battle. Seraiah was 

David's scribe or secretary, and Je- 

hoshaphat, son of Ahilud, was “‘ re- 

corder’’ or writer of chronicles, his- 

toriographer (2 Sam. viii. 16, 17); 

Shebna was Hezekiah’s scribe (2 

Kings xviii. 37). 

The learned, according to the rabbins, 
were called ‘‘ sons of the noble,” and 
took precedence at table. Boys at 
five years of age, says the Mishna, 
were to begin Scripture, at ten the 
Mishna, and at thirteen were subject 
to the whole law (Luke ii. 46) ; at 
fifteen they entered the Gemara. 
The prophetical schools included fe- 
males, as Huldah (2 Kings xxii. 14). 
The position and duties of females 
among the Jews were much higher 
than among other orientals (Prov. 
xxxi. 10-31; Luke viii. 2, 3, x. 38, etc.; 
Acts xiii. 50; 2 Tim. i. 5). 

Eduth. ‘‘ Testimony,’ title of Psalms 
lx., lxxx. éj 

Eglah=heifer. One of David's wives, 
specially called ‘‘ his wife ”’ whilst at 
Hebron ; mother of Ithream (2 Sam. 
ili. 5, 1 Chron. ili. 3). 

Eglaim=two ponds. Same as En- 
eglaim=jfountain of two calves. On 
the extreme boundary of Moab (Isa. 
xv. 8), over against Engedi, near 
where Jordan enters the Dead Sea. 

Eglon. 1. King of Moab. With Ama- 
Tehites and Ammonites crossed the 
Jordan and took Jericho the city of 
palmtrees, left unwailed, and there- 
fore an easy prey to the foe, because 
of Joshua’s curse in destroying it 60 
years before. There (according to 
Josephus) E. built a palace. For 18 
years he oppressed Israel. Ehud, a 
youug Israelite.of Jericho, gained 
his favour by a present (or in Keil’s 
view presented the king tribute, as 
in 2 Sam. viii. 2, 6, “‘ gifts’’ mean), 
and after dismissing itsbearers tur on 
again from “the graven images,’ 
else stone quarries, whither he ind 
temporarily withdrawn from the 
king’s reception room, and was cor- 
dially admitted by the king into his 
private summer parlour or vcooling 
apartment. On Ehud’s announcing 
“T have a message from God unto 
thee,’’ the king rose reverentially to 
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receive it, and was instantly stabbed 
in the belly by Ehud’s dagger in 
the left hand, and E.’s fat closed 
over it. Ehud retired to Seirath, in 
mount Ephraim, and summoning b 
trumpet Israel from the E. and W. 
descended upon the Moabites and 
took the fords, not suffering one of 
10,000 to escape. So the land had 
rest for 80 years (Jud. iii. 12-80). 
The mode of deliverance, assassina- 
tion, is not approved by the Spirit of 
God. Scripture simply records the 
fact, and that Ehud was raised up 
by Jehovah as Israel’s deliverer. His 
courage, patriotism, and faith are 
commendable, but not Kis means of 
gaining his end. 
2. An Amorite town (Josh. xv. 39), 
in the shephelab or low country of 
Judah. One of the confederacy of 
five towns (including Jerusalem), 
which attacked Gibeon on its making 
peace with Joshua; was destroyed 
with Debir, then its king (Josh. x.). 
Now Ajlan, a ‘‘shapeless mass of 
ruins ’’ (Porter, Handbook), 14 miles 
from Gaza, on the S. of the great 
coast plain. 
Egypt. The genealogies in Gen. x. 
concern races, not mere descent of 
ersons ; hence the plural forms, 
adai, Kittim, etc. In the case of 
EK. the peculiarity is, the form is 
dual, Mizraim, son of Ham (i.e. E. 
was colonized by descendants of 
Ham), meaning ‘‘ the two Egypts,”’ 
Upper and Lower, countries physic- 
ally sc different that they have 
been always recognised as separate. 
Hence the Egyptian kings on the 
monuments appear with two crowns 
on their heads, and the hieroglyph 
for E. is a double clod of earth, re- 
presenting the two countries, the 
long narrow valley and the broad 
delta. The Speaker's Comm. 
suggests the derivation Mes-ra-n, 
“children of Ra,” the sun, which 
the Egyptians claimed to be. It ex- 
tended from Migdol (near Pelusium, 
N. of Suez) to Syene (in the far S.) 
(Ezek. xxix. 10, xxx.6 marg.). The 
name is akin to an Arabic word, “red 
mud.’ The hieroglyphic name for 
E. is Kem, *‘ black,” alluding to its 
black soil, combining also the idea 
of heat, ‘“‘the hot dark country.” 
The cognate Arabic word means 
“black mud.” Ham is perhaps the 
same name, prophetically descriptive 
of ‘tthe land of Ham” (Ps. ev. 23, 


27). 
The history of states begins with E., 
where a settled government and mo- 
narchy were established earlier than 
in any other country. A king and 
princes subordinate are mentioned 
in the record of Abram’s first visit. 
The official title Pharaoh, Egyptian 
Peraa, means “the great house” 
(De Rougé). E. was the granary to 
which neighbouring nations had re- 
course in times of scarcity. In all 
these points Scripture accords with 
the Egyptian monuments and secu- 
lar history. The crown of Upper E. 
was white, that of Lower red; the 
two combined forming the pschent. 
Pharaoh was Suten, ‘‘ king,” of Up- 
per E.; Shebt, ‘“‘bee’’ (comp. Isa. 
vi. 18), of Lower E.; together the 
Suren-sHent. The initial sign of 
Suten was a bent reed, which gives 
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point to 2 Kings xvui.21: ‘‘thou trust- 
est upon the staff of this bruised reed 
. . » E., on which if a man lean it 
will go into his hand and pierce it.” 
Upper: E. always is placed before 
Lower, and its crown in the pschent 
above that of the latter. E. was 
early divided into nomes, each hay- 
ing its distinctive worship. 


The fertility of soil was extraordinary, 


due to the Nile’s overflow and irriga- 
tion ; not, asin Palestine, due to rain, 
which in the interior is rare (Gen. 
xiii. 10; Deut. xi. 10, 11; Zech. xiv. 
18). The dryness of the climate ac- 
counts for the perfect preservation 
of the sculptures on stone monu- 
ments after thousands of years. 
Limestone is the formation as far as 
above Thebes, where sandstone be- 
gins. The first cataract is the southern 
boundary of E., and is caused by 
granite and primitive rocks rising 
through the sandstone in the river 
bed and obstructing the water. 
Rocky sandstrewn deserts mostly 
bound the Nile-bordermg fertile 
strip of land, somewhat lower, which 
generally in Upper E. is about 12 
miles broad. Low mountains border 
the valley in Upper E. Anciently 
there was a fertile valley in Lower 
E. to the east of the delta, the 
border land watered by the canal 
of the Red Sea; viz. Goshen. The 
delta is a triangle at the Nile’s 
mouth, formed by the Mediterranean 
and the Pelusiac andCanopic branches 
of the river. The land at the head 
of the gulf of Suez in centuries has 
become geologically raised, and that 
on the N side of the isthmus depress- 
ed, so that the head of the gulf has 
receded southwards. So plentiful 
were the fish, vegetables, and fruits, 
that the Israchtes did “‘ eat freely,”’ 
though but bondservants. But now 
political oppression has combined 
with the drying up of the branches 
and canals from the Nile and of the 
artificial lakes (e.g. Moeris) and fish- 
ponds, in reversing E.’s ancient pros- 
perity. The reeds and waterplants, 
haunted by waterfowl and made an 
article of commerce, are destroyed ; 
and Goshen, once “the best of the 
land,” is now by sand and drought 
among theworst. The hilly Canaan, 
in its continued dependence on hea- 
ven for rain, was the emblem of the 
world of grace upon which ‘‘ the eyes 
of the Lord are always,” as contrast- 
ed with E., emblem of the world of 
nature, which has its supply from 
below and depends on human inge- 
nuity. The Nile’s overflow lasts only 
about 100 days, but is made available 
for agriculture throughout the year 
by tanks, canals, and forcing ma- 
chines. The ‘‘ watering with the 
foot’? was by treadwheels working 
sets of pumps, 
and by artificial 
channels connect- 
ed with  reser- 
voirs, and opened, 
turned, or closed 
by the feet. The 
shadoof, or a pole 
with a weight at 
one end and a 
bucket at the 
other, the weight helping the labourer 
to raise the full bucket, is the present 
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plan. Agriculture began when the 
inundating water had sunk into the 
soil, a month after the autumn 
equinox, and the harvest was soon 
after the spring equinox (Exod. ix. 
31, 32). 


Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, and the 


monuments confirm Gen. xlvii. 20, 
26, as to Joseph’s arrangement of the 
land, that the king and priests alone 
were possessors and the original pro- 
prietors became crown tenants sub- 
ject to a rent or tribute of a fifth. 
Joseph had taken up a fifth in the 
seven plenteous years. Naturally 
then he fixed on a fifth to be paid to 
the king, in order that he might by 
stores Taid up be prepared against 
any futurefamine. The warriors too 
were possessors (Diodorus, i. 73, 74; 
and Egyptian monuments), but pro- 
bably not till after Joseph’s time as 
they are not mentioned in Genesis, 
and at all events their tenure was 
distinct from the priests’, for each 
warrior received (Herodotus, ii. 168) 
12 arure (each arura a square of 100 
Egyptian cubits) ; 2.e., there were no 

ossessions vested in the soldier caste, 

ut portions assigned to each soldier. 
tenable at the sovereign’s will. The 
priests alone were left in full posses- 
sion of their lands. Lake Menzaleh, 
the most eastern of the existing 
lakes, has still large fisheries, which 
support the people on its islands and 
shore. Herodotus (ii. 77) and Plu- 
tarch are wrong in geizing the growth 
of the vinein E. before Psammetichus, 
for the monuments show it was well 
known from the time of the pyramids. 
Wine was drunk by the rich, beer by 
the poor as less costly. Wheat was 
the chief produce; barley and spelt 
(as Exod. ix. 82 ought to be trans. 
instead of “ rie,’’ Triticum spelta, the 
common food of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, now called by the natives doora, 
the only grain, says Wilkinson, repre- 
sented on the sculptures, but named 
on them often with other species) 
are also mentioned. The flax was 
“‘bolled,” i.e. in blossom, at the 
time of the hail plague before the 
exodus. This accurately marks the 
time just before passover. In northern 
E. the barley ripensand flax blossoms 
in the middle of February or earl, 
in March, and both are gathere 
before April, when wheat harvest 
begins. Linen was especially used 
by the Egyptian priests, and for the 
evenness of the threads, without knot 
or break, was superior to any of mo- 
dern manufacture. 


Papyrus 1s now no longer found in the 


Nile below Nubia. Anciently light 
boats were made of its stalks, and 
paper of its leaves. It is a strong 
rush, three cornered, the thickness 
of the finger, 10 or 15 ft. high, repre- 
sented on the monuments. he 
“flags”? are a species called tufi or 
sufi, Heb. suph, smuller than that of 
which the ark was made (Exod. ii. 
3), ‘‘ bulrushes,” “‘ flags’’ (Isa. xviii. 
2, xix.7). The lotus was the favour- 
ite flower. 


Camels are not found on the monu- 


ments, yet they were among Abram’s 
posséssions by Pharaoh’s gift. But 
it 1s certain K. was master’ of much 
of the Sinai peninsula long before 
this, and must have had camels, 


—" 
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“the ships of the desert,’’ for keep- 
ing up communications. They were 
only used on the frontier, being re- 
garded as unclean, and hence are not 
found on monuments in the interior. 
The hippopotamus, the behemoth of 
Job, was anciently found in the Nile 
and hunted. The generic term tan- 
nim, “dragon,” (t.e. any aquatic 
reptile, here the crocodile)is madethe 
symbol of the king of E. (Hzek. xxix. 
3-5.) God made Amasis the hook 
which He putin the jaws of Pharaoh 
Hophra (Apries), who was dethroned 
and strangled, in spite of his proud 
boast that ‘‘even a god could not 
wrest from him his kingdom’’(Herod- 
otus, i. 169). Comp. Isa. li. 9, 10. 
Rahab, ‘“‘the insolent,” is H.’s poetical 
name (Ps. Ixxxvii. 4, Ixxxix. 10; Isa. 
li. 9). Ps. lxxiv. 18, 14: “‘ Thou 
brakest the heads of the dragons in 
the waters, . . . the heads of Levia- 
than, . . . and gavest him to be meat 
to the people inhabiting the wilder- 
ness”’; alluding to Pharaoh and his 
host overthrown in the Red Sea and 
their bodies cast on shore and affording 
rich spoil to Israel in the wilderness. 
Comp. ‘the people. . . are bread 
for us’’ (Num. xiv. 9). The marshes 
and ponds of E. make it the fit scene 
for the plague of frogs. Locusts 
come eating all before them, and are 
carried away by the wind as suddenly 
as they come. The dust-sprung 
“lice”? area sort of tick, as large as 
a grain of sand, which when filled 
with blood expands to the size of a 
hazel nut (Exod. viii. 17, 21, etc.). 
The “flies ’’ were probably the dog- 
fly (LXX.) whose bite causes severe 
inflammation, especially in the eye- 
lids; comp. Isa. vii. 18, “‘the fly 
that is in the uttermost parts of the 
rivers of E.’’ Oedmann makes it the 
beetle, kakerlaque, Blatta orientalis, 
which inflicts painful bites; peculiarly 
appropriate, as the beetle was the 
gyptian symbol of creative power. 

Origin.—The Egyptians were of Nigri- 
tian origin; like modern Nigritians, 
the only orientals respectfulto women. 
There was no harem system of seclu- 
sion, the wife was “lady of the house.” 
Their kindness to Israel, even during 
thelatter’s bondservice, was probably 
the reason for their being admitted 
into the congregation in the third 
generation (Deut. xxiii. 3-8). An 
Arab or Semitic element of race and 
language is added tothe Nigritian in 
forming the Egyptian people and 
their tongue. The language of the 
later dynasties appears in the demotic 
or enchorial writing, the connecting 
link between the ancient language 
and the present Coptic or Christian 
Egyptian. 

The great pyramid (the oldest architect- 
ural monument in existence accord- 
ing to Lepsius) is distinguished from 
all other Egyptian monuments in 
having no Sictakaonck symbols. Piazzi 
Smith says, when complete it was so 
adjusted and exactly fashioned in 
figure that it sets forth the value of 
the mathematical term 7, or de- 
monstrates the true and practical 
squaring of a circle. The length of 
the front foot of the pyramid’s casing 
stone, found by Mr. W. Dixon, or 
that line or edge from which the 
angular w slope of the whole stone 
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begins to rise, which therefore may 
be regarded as a radical length for 
the theory of the great pyramid, 
measures exactly 25 pyramid inches, 
i.e. the ten millionth part of the 
length of the earth’s semiaxis of ro- 
tation; 25 pyramid inches were the 
cubit of Noah, Moses, and Solomon, 
**the cubit of the Lord their God.” 
It is a monument of divinely ordered 
number [see WEIGHT AND MEAsuRE]} 
before the beginning of idolatry. 

Religion.—Nature worship is the basis 
of the Egyptian apostasy from the 

rimitive revelation; it degenerated 
into the lowest fetishism, the worship 
of cats, dogs, beetles, etc. ,trees, rivers, 
and hills. There were three orders 
of gods; the eight great gods, 12 
lesser, and those connected with 
Osiris. However, the immortality of 
the soul and future rewards and 
punishments at the judgment were 
taught. The Israelites fell into their 
idolatries in E. (Josh. xxiv. 14; Ezek. 
xx. 7, 8.) This explains their readi- 
ness to worship the golden calf, re- 
sembling the Egyptian ox-idol, Apis 
(Exod. xxxii.). 

The ten plagues.—The plagues were 
all directed against the Egyp‘ian 
gods, from whom Israel was thus 
being weaned, at the same time that 
Jehovah’s majesty was vindicated be- 
fore H., and His people’s deliverance 
extorted from their oppressors. Thus 
the turning of the Nile into blood 
was a stroke upon Hapi, the Nile 
god. The plague of frogs attacked 
the female deity with a frog’s head, 
Heka, worshipped in the district 
Sah, 7.e. Benihassan, as wife of 
Chnum, god of cataracts or of the 
inundation; this was a very old 
form of nature worship in E., the 
frog being made the symbol of re- 
generation ; Seti, father of Rameses 
II., is represented on the monuments 
offering two vases of wine to an en- 
shrined frog, with the legend ‘‘ the 
sovereign lady of both worlds”; the 
species of frog called now dofda is 
the one meant by the Heb.-Egyptian 
zeparda (Exod. viii. 2), they are 
small, do not leap much, but croak 
constantly ; the ibis rapidly con- 
sumes them at their usual appear- 
ance in September, saving the land 
from the “ stench”’ which otherwise 
arises (ver. 14). The third plague 
of dust-sprung lice fell upon the 
earth, worshipped in the Egyptian 
pantheism as Seb, father of the 
gods (ver. 16); the black fertile 
soil of the Nile basin was especially 
sacred, called Chemi, from which E. 
took its ancient name. The fourth 
plague, of flies (ver. 21), was upon 
the air, deified as Shu, son of Rathe 
sun god, or as Isis, queen of heaven. 
The fifth was the murraiu on cattle, 
aimed at their ox worship (Exod. ix 
1-7). The sixth, the boils from ashes 

sprinkled toward the heaven, was a 

chaiieace to Neit, “the great mother 

queen of highest heaven,” if shecould 
stand before Jehovah, also a refer- 
ence to the scattering of victims’ ashes 
to the wind in honour of Sutech or 
Typhon ; human sacrifices at Helio- 
olis, offered under the shepherd 
ings, had been abolished by Amosis 

I., but this remnant of the old rite 
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roves it by Moses’ symbolic act. 

he seventh, the hail, thunder, and 
lightning; man, beast, herb, and tree, 
were smitten, so that Pharaoh for 
the first time recognises Jehovah as 
God ; ‘‘ Jehovah is righteous, and I 
and my people are wicked” (ver. 27). 
The eighth, the locusts eating every 
tree, attacked what the Egyptians so 
prized that E. wasamong other titles 
called “the land of the sycamore.” 
The destruction at the Red Sea took 
place probably under Thothmes II., 
and it is remarkable that his widow 
imported many trees from Arabia 
Felix. The ninth, darkness, the 
S.W. wind from the desert darken- 
ing the atm: sphere with dense masses 
of fine sand, would fill with gloom 
the Egyptians, whose chief idol was 
Ra, the sun god. The tenth, the 
smiting of the firstborn of man and 
beast, realized the threat, “ against 
all the gods of E. I will execute judg- 
ment’’ (xii. 12) ; for every town and 
nome had its sacred animal, frog, 
beetle, ram, cow, cat, etc., represent- 
ing each a god ; Remphan and Chiun 
were adopted from abroad. [See 
Exopvs. | 


Egyptian religious law depended on fu- 


ture rewards and punishments; the 
Mosaic law on the contrary mainly 
depended on temporal rewards and 
punishments, which only could have 
place in a system of miraculous and 
extraordinary Divine interposition. 
The Mosaic law therefore cannot 
have been borrowed from the Egyp- 
tians. The effect of the Divine plagues 
on the Egyptians is seen in the fact 
that a ‘‘ mixed multitude,’’ number- 
ing many Hgyptians who gave up 
their idols to follow Israel’s God, 
accompanied Israel at the exodus 
(xii. 38), besides Semitics whose fa- 
thers had come in with the Hyksos. 


Power and conquests of kings.—The 


kings seem to have been absolute; 
but the priests exercised a control- 
ling influence so great that the Pha- 
raoh of Joseph’s time durst not take 
their lands even for money. Tablets 
in the Sinaitic peninsula record the 
Egyptian conquest of Asiatic nomads 
there. The kings of the 18th dynasty 
reduced the countries from Syria to 
the Tigris under tribute, from 1500 to 
1200 B.c. Hittites of the valley of the 
Orontes were their chief opponents. 


Relation to Israel.—Kgyptian power 


abroad declined from 1200 to 990 B.c. 
the very interval in which David’s 
and Solomon’s wide empire fits in; 
then Shishak reigned and invaded 
Judah. The struggle with Assyria 
and Babylonia for the intermediate 
countries lasted till Pharaoh Necho’s 
defeat at Carchemish ended Egypt’s 
supremacy. Except Zerah and Shi- 
shak (of Assyrian or Babylonian ex- 
traction), the Egyptian kings were 
friendly to Israel in Palestine. So- 
lomon married a Pharaoh’s daughter ; 
Tirhakah helped Hezekiah ; So made 
a treaty with Hoshea; Pharaoh Ne- 
cho was unwilling to war with Jo- 
siah ; and Pharaoh Hophra (Apries) 
raised the Chaldean siege of Jeru- 
salem as Zedekiah’s ally. In Africa 
they reduced the Rebu or Lubim, W. 
of Egypt; Ethiopia was ruled by a 
viceroy ‘‘ prince of Kesh.”’ 


remained ; Jehovah now sternly re- | The many papyri and inscriptions, re- 
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ligious, historical, and one a papyrus 
tale about two brothers, the earliest 
extant fiction (in the Britisn Mu- 
seum), show what a literary people 
the Egyptians were. Geometry, me- 
chanies, chemistry (judgingfrom Mo- 
ses’ ability, acquired probably from 
them, to burn and grind to powder 
the golden calf), astronomy (whereby 
Moses was able to form a calendar, 
Acts vii. 22), and architecture mas- 
sive and durable, wereamong Ezypt’s 
sciences. Magic was practised (Hxod. 
vir. 11, 12, 22; viii. 18, 19; ix. 11; 2 
Tim. iii. 8, 9). Pottery was part of 
Israel’s bondservice (Ps. Ixxxi. 6, 
Ixviii. 18). The Israelites’ eating, 
dancing, singing, and stripping thein- 
selves at the calf feast, were accord- 
ing to Egyptian usage (xxxii. 5-25). 
Antiquity and dynasties.—The anti- 
quity of the colonization of E. by 
Noah’s descendants is shown by the 
record of the migration of the Pu1- 
LIStINES from CapaHtor |see}, 
which must have been before 
Abram’s arrival in Palestine, for the 
Philistines were then there. The 
Caphtorim sprang from the Mizraim 
or Egyptians (Gen. x. 13, 14; Jer. 
xlvi. 4; Amos ix. 7). The Egyp- 
tians considered themselves and the 
negroes, the red and the black races, 
as of one stock, children of the god 
Horus; and the Shemites and Euro- 
peans, the yellow and the white, as 
of another stock, children of the 
goddess Pesht. No tradition of the 
flood, though found in almost every 
other country, is traceable among 
them, except their reply to Solon 
(Plato, Tim., 23) that there had been 
many floods. There are few records 
of any dynasty before the 18th, ex- 
cept those of the 4th and 12th; but 
the names of the Pharaohs of the 
first six dynasties have been found, 
with notices implying the complete 
organization of the kingdom (Rougé, 
Recherches). The Memphite line 
under the 4th dynasty raised the 
most famous pyramids. The shep- 
herd kings came from the East as 
foreigners, and were obnoxious to 
native Egyptians. Indeed so in- 
tense was HKgyptian prejudice that 
foreigners, and especially Easterns, 
are described as devils; much in 
the same way as the Chinese regard 
all outside the Celestial empire. 
A Theban line of kings reigned 
in Upper E. whilst the shepherds 
were in Lower. Hence arose the 
opinion that a shepherd king, not a 
native Egyptian, was the foreigner 
Joseph’s patron; Apophis is gene- 
rally named. Pharaoh’s invitation 
to Joseph’s family to settle in Goshen 
(Gen. xlvi. 34, xlvii. 6), not among 
‘the Egyptians, may indicate a desire 
to strengthen himself against the 
Egyptian party. The absence of 
mention of the Israelites on the 
monuments would be accounted for 
by the troubled character of the 
times of the shepherd kings. But 
see below. 

The authorities for Egyptian history 
are (1) the monuments ; (2) the pa- 
pyri (the reading of hieroglyphics 
having been discovered by Young 
and Champollion from the trilingual 
inscription, hieroglyphics, enchorial 
or common Egyptian letters, and 
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Greek, in honour of Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes, on the Rosetta stone); (3) 
the Egyptian priest Manetho’s frag- 
ments in Josephus, containing the 
regal list beginning with gods and 
continued through 30 dynasties of 
mortals, from Menes to Nectanebo, 
348 B.c., these fragments abound in 
discrepancies ; (4) accounts of Greek 
visitors to KE. after the O. T. period. 
The two most valuable papyri are 
the Turin papyrus published by Lep- 
sius; and the list of kings in the 
temple of Abydos, discovered by Ma- 
riette, which represents Seti I. with 
his son Rameses II. worshipping his 
76 ancestors beginning with Menes. 
The ivterval between the 6th and 
11th dynasties is uncertain, the monu- 
ments affording no contemporary 
notices. The kings of this period in 
Manetho’s list were probably rulers 
of parts only of E., contemporary 
with other Pharaohs. The Pharaohs 
of the 12th dynasty, and the early 
kings of the 13th, were lords of all 
E., which the shepherd kings were 
not; the latter must therefore be- 
long to a subsequent period. Sculp- 
ture and architecture were at their 
height in the 12th dynasty, and the 
main events of the time are recorded 
in many inscriptions. From the 
fourth king of the 18th dynasty to 
the last of the 17th, the period of the 
Hyksos orshepherd kings, the monu- 
ments afford no data for the order of 
events. The complete list of the 
ancestors of Seti I. gives no Pharaoh 
between Amenemha, the last king of 
the 12th dynasty, and Aahmes or 
Amosis, the first of the 18th, who 
expelled the Hyksos. From the 18th 
dynasty E.’s monumental history and 
the succession of kings are somewhat 
complete, but the chronology uncer- 
tain. No general era is based on the 
ancient inscriptions. Apophis or 
Apepi was the last of the Hyksos, 
Ta-aaken Rasekenen the last of the 
contemporary Egyptian line. 


Abram’s visit (Gen. xii. 10-20) was in 


a time of K.’s prosperity; nor is 
Abram’s fear lest Sarai should be 
taken, and he slain for her sake, in- 
dicative of a savage state such as 
would exist under the foreign Hyk- 
sos rather than the previous native 
Egyptian kings ; for in the papyrus 
d’ Orbiney in the British Museum, 
of the age of Rameses II. of a 
native dynasty, the 19th, the story 
of the two brothers (the wife of the 
elder of whom acts towards the 
younger as Potiphar’s wife toward 
Joseph) represents a similar act of 
violence (the Pharaoh of the time 
sending two armies to take a beau- 
tiful wife and murder her husband 
on the advice of the royal coun- 
cillors), at the time of E.’s highest 
civilization ; and this attributed not 
to a tyrant, but to one beloved and 
deified at his decease. So in an an- 
cient papyrus at Berlin a foreigner’s 
wife and children are taken by the 
king, as an ordinary occurrence. 
Moreover in the Benihassan monu- 
ments, on the provincial governor’s 
tomb is represented a nomad chief’s 
arrival with his retinue to pay ho- 
mage to the prince. The pastoral 
nomads N.W. of E., and the Shem- 
ites in Palestine, are called Amu; 
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the chief, called Abshah in this papy- 
rus (father of a multitude numerous 
as the sand, meaning much the same 
as Abraham), is the hak, i.e. sheikh, 
with a coat of many colours. Sha- 
sous is another name for wandering 
nomads; and Hyksos=prince of the 
Shasous. The story of Saneha (i.e. 
son of the sycamore) in one of the 
oldest papyri relates that he, au 
Amu, under the 12th dynasty, rose 
to high rank under Pharaoh, and 
after a long exile abroad was restored 
and made “‘counsellor among the 
chosen ones,’ to develop the re- 
sources of E. (just as Joseph), taking 

recedence among the courtiers. 

his proves there is nothing impro- 
bable in the account, of Abram’s. 
kind reception and Joseph’s eleva- 
tion by the Pharaoh of a native dy- 
nasty, earlier than the foreign Hyk- 
sos, who were harsh and fierce, and 
more likely to repel than to welcome 
foreigners. 

Asses, regarded as unclean under the 
middle and later empire, were among 
Pharaoh’s presents to Abram (Gen. 
xii. 16). Horses are omitted, which 
accords with the earlier- date, for 
they were unknown (judging from 
the monuments) to the 12th or any 
earlier dynasty, and were probably 
introduced from Arabia by the Hyk- 
sos. So that Abram’s visit seems to 
have been under an early Pharaoh, 
perhaps Amenemha, the first king of 
the 12th dynasty; Joseph’s visit two 
centuries later, towards the end of the 
12th or the beginning of the 13th. 
Thenceforward horses abounded in 
the Egyptian plains and were largely 
bought thence by Solomon (1 Kings 
iv. 26, x. 25, 29) in defiance of the 
prohibition, Deut. xvii. 16; comp. 

2 Kings vii. 6. 

Shepherd kings.—Salatis (=mighty, 
in Semitic) was first of the shepherd 
dynasty, which lasted about 250 
years and comprised six kings, 
Apophis last. The long term, 500 
years, assigned by Manetho to the 
shepherd kings, (and by Africanus 
800,) is unsupported by the monu- 
ments, and is inconsistent with 
the fact that the Egyptians, at the 
return to native rulers under the 
18th dynasty, after so complete an 
overthrow of their institutions for 
five or eight centuries (?), wrote their 
own language without a trace of 
foreign infusion, and worshipped the _ 
old gods with the old rites. The 
only era on Egyptian monuments 
distinct from the regnal year of the 
sovereign is on the tablet of a go- . 
vernor of Tanis under Rameses II., 
referring back to the Hyksos, viz. 
the 400ih year from the era of Set 
the Golden under the Hyksos king, 
Set-a-Pehti, ‘‘ Set the Mighty.”’ Set 
was the chief god worshipped by the 
Hyksos from the first. From Ra- 
meses IT. (1340 B.c.) 400 years would 
take us to 1740 or 1750 B.c. 250 
years of the Hyksos dynasty would 
bring us to 1500 B.c. for their expul- 
sion, and 250 before 1750 B.c. would 
be Abram’s date. Thus the period: 
assigned to the dynasties before Ra- 
meses by Lepsius is much reduced. 
Joseph was quite young at his intro- 
duction to Pharaoh, and lived 110 
years ; but if Apophis, the contem- 
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porary of Rasekenen, the predeces- 
sor of Aahmes [. who took Avaris 
and drove out the Hyksos, were Jo- 
seph’s Pharaoh, Joseph would have 
long outlived Apophis; how then 
after his patron’s expulsion could he 
have continued prosperous? More- 
over, Apophis was not master of all 
E., as Joseph’s Pharaoh was; Rase- 
kenen retained the Thebaid, and after 
Apophis’ defeat erected large build- 
ings n Memphis and Thebes. The 
papyrus Sallier 1. represents Apo- 
phis’ reign as cruel and oppressive, 
and ending in an internecine war. 
He and his predecessors rejected the 
national worship for that of Sutech 
=Set=the evil principle Typhon ex- 
clusively ; his name Apepi means the 
great serpent, enemy of Ra and 
Osiris. Sutech answers to the Phe- 
nician Baal, and is represented in 
inscriptions as the Hittites’ chief 
god, and had human sacrifices at 
Heliopolis under the Hyksos, which 
Aahmes I. suppressed. 
Joseph’s Pharaoh.—There is nothing 
of Joseph’s history which does not 
accord with the most prosperous 
eriod of the native dynasties; their 
inscriptions illustrate every fact re- 
corded in Genesis concerning Joseph’s 
Pharaoh. Shepherds were, ac- 
cording to Genesis, ‘‘ an abomina- 
tion to the Egyptians’’ in Joseph’s 
time; this is decisive against his 
living under a shepherd king. The 
names of the first three of the 48 
kings of the 18th dynasty in the 
apyrus at Turin resemble Juseph’s 
gyptian title given by Pharaoh, as 
his grand vizier, Zafnath Paaneah, 
“the food of life,” or “ the living ”’ 
(comp. the apposite title of the Anti- 
type, John vi. 35). Joseph may 
therefore have lived under an early 
Pharaoh of the 13th dynasty, prior to 
the Hyksos, or else of the 12th; 
comp. the story of Saneha under 
Osirtasin above. This 12th dynasty 
was specially connected with On or 
Heliopolis, where Osirtasin I., the 
second king of that dynasty, built 
the temple, and where his name and 
title stand on the famous obelisk, the 
oldest and finest in E. On was the 
sacerdotal city and university of 
northern H.; its chief priest, judging 
from the priests’ titles, was probably 
a relative of Pharaoh. As absolute, 
Pharaoh could command the mar- 
riage of Joseph to the daughter of 
the priest of On, however reluctant 
the priesthood might be to admit a 
foreigner. Moreover, Joseph being 
naturalised would hardly be looked 
on as such, especially as being the 
king’s prime minister. The “ Ritual,’’ 
17th chapter, belongs to the 11th 
dynasty, and is the oldest state- 
ment of Egyptian views of the 


universe. It implies a previous 
pure monotheism, of which it 
retains the unity, eternity, self 


existence of the unseen God; a 
powerful confirmation of the primi- 
tive Bible revelation to Adam handed 
down to Noah, and thence age by age 
becoming more and more corrupted 
by apostasies from the original truth; 
the more the old text of the “‘Ritual”’ 
is freed from subsequent glosses, the 
more it approaches to revealed truth. 
A sound pure morality in essentials 


and the fundamentals of primeval 
religion underlies the forms of wor- 
ship, in spite of the blending with 
superstitions. This partly accounts 
for Joseph’s making such a marriage. 
Chnumbotep, a near relative and fa- 
vyourite of Osirtasin I., is described 
on the tombs of Benibassan as 
having precisely such qualities as 
Pharaoh honoured in Joseph: “he 
injured no little child, oppressed no 
widow, detained for his own purpose 
no fisherman, took from work uo 
shepherd or overseer’s men; there 
was no beggar in his days, no one 
starved in his time; when years of 
famine occurred, he ploughed all the 
lands producing abundant food; he 
treated the widow as a woman with 
a husband to protect her.’’ The di- 
vision of land permanently into 36 
nomes (Diodorus, i. 54), the redistri- 
bution of property, and the tenure 
under the crown subject to a rent of 
the fifth of the increase, are mea- 
sures which could only emanate from 
a native Pharaoh. Long afterwards 
Rameses IT. himself, or else popular 
tradition, appropriated these works 
to him or to his father Seti I.; also 
the name Sesostris was appropriated 
to him. Had it been the work of the 
Hyksos, it would have been undone 
ou the restora- 
tion of thelegiti- 
mate Pharaohs. 
Amenemha III., 
sixth king of the 
12th dynasty, 
first established 
a complete sys- 
tem of dykes, « 
cocks, and reser- ;; 
voirs, to regu- 
late the Nile’s 
inundations ; he 
arpa “4 ee NILOMETER NEAR CAIRO 
made to receive the overflow and 
have it for irrigation in the dry sea- 
son. Moris (from the Egyptian mer 
a “‘lake”) was near a place, Pianeh, 
“the house of life,” corresponding 


to Joseph’s title, Zafnath Paaneah, |. 


“the food of life.” Probably he 
was the Pharaoh to whom Joseph 
owed his elevation, for Joseph was 
just such a minister as would carry 
out this Pharaoh’s grand measures. 
The restoration of this lake would be 
the greatest boon to modern E. 
Amenemha ITI. also formed the La- 
byrinth asa place of assembly for the 
representatives of the nomes on 
national matters of moment. The 
table of Abydos represents him as 
the last king of all E. in the old 
empire, and as such receiving worship 
from his descendant, Rameses. 


The Israelites remained undisturbed 


under the Hyksos, partly as offering 
no temptation to their cupidity, 
partly from the Hyksos’ respect to 
the Israelites’ ancestor Joseph’s high 
character in his dealings with the 
Hyksos’ ancestors when visiting EH. 
in the famine. The Hyksos would 
have less motive for molesting the 
Israelites than for molesting native 
Egyptians. 


Restoration of the native dynasties ; 


Pharaoh at the exodus. Aahmes 
I. (Amosis), founder of the 18th 
dynasty, married Nefertari, an 
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Ethiopian princess, named and pour- 
trayed on many monuments. With 
Ethiopian allies thus obtained, pro- 
bably, he marched on Avaris in 
northern E., Apophis’ stronghold, 
and overthrew and expelled the Hyk- 
sos. Of him it could best be said 
‘there arose upa new king’’ (Exod. 
i. 8), new to most Egyptians and 
Wetep those of northern E. He 
“knew not Joseph,” and found Jo- 
seph’s people Israel in Goshen, set- 
tled in the richest land, rather fa- 
voured than molested by the preced- 
ing Hyksos kings, in numbers (ver. 
9) exceeding the native population, 
and so perhaps likely to join (ver. 
10) any future invaders such as the 
Arab Hyksos had been, and com- 
manding the western approach to the 
centre of the land. His policy then 
was to prevent their multiplication, 
and set them to build depositories 
of provisions and arms on the eastern 
frontier: Pithom(either= Pachtwm en 
Zaru, “ the fortress of foreigners,”’ in 
the monuments of Thothmes III., or 
more probably ‘‘the sanctuary of 
Tum,” connected with a fortress), 
and Kameses, from Ra “the sun god’’ 
and mesu “children,’’ the Egyptians’ 
peculiar name to distinguish them- 
selves from foreigners (Miz-ra-im is 
akin), a name naturally given in a 
district associated with the sun god’s 
worship. Aahmes I. named his son 
Rames, and being the restorer of the 
sun worship would be most likely 
tv name one treasure city Raamses 
The city of Rameses II., Meiamon, 
named from himself, in the 19th dy- 
nasty, in the midst of a flourishing 
population, was vastly changed from 
the earlier Raamses built by Israel 
in the midst of their oppressed and 
groaning population. In an inscrip- 
tion of the 22nd year of Aahmes I. 
Fenchw are described as transporting 
limestone blocks from the quarries 
of Rufu to Memphis and other cities; 
the name means “bearers of the 
shepherd’s staff,” an appropriate 
designation of the nomad tribes of 
Semitic origin near E., including the 
Israelites, who are designated by no 
proper name, though undoubtedly 
they were in E. in the 1Sth dynasty. 


Lepsius fixes the accession of Aahmes I. 


at 17068.c. Thothmes I1.was probably 
the Pharaoh who perished inthe Red 
Sea, the yer of the exodus 1647 ‘B.c. 
(1652 B.c., Smith’s Bible Dict.) The 
interval between the temple building, 
1010 B.c., fsee CHRONOLOGY | and the 
exodus is calculated by advocates of 
the longer chronology to be 638 years. 
The 480 years interval between the 
exodus and Solomon’s temple is pro- 
bably a copyist’s error (1 Kings vi. 1). 
However the later date, 1525 B.c., for 
Aahmes I., and 1468 for the last year 
of Thothmes II., would support the 
shorterinterval 480; and iftwo stones 
found at the temple built by Thoth- 
mes III. at Elephantine refer to the 
same time (?), one giving his name, 
the other stating that the 28th of the 
month Epiphi was the festival of the 
rising of Sothis, 7.e. Sirius, the date 
would be 1445 B.c.; and as the temple 
was built in the last seven years of 
his 48 years’ reign, the last year of 
Thothmes II. would be 1485-1492, im 
accordance with 1 Kings vi. 1. 
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Probably nearly 100 years (including 
the 80 from Moses’ birth to his return 
from Midian) elapsed between the ac- 
cession of Aahmes [. and the exodus. 
On his death the dowager queen, 
an Ethiopian, Nefertari, was regent. 
Moses’ second marriage to an Ethi- 
opian subsequently may have been 
influenced by his former connection 
with Pharaoh’s daughter, and by the 
court’s connection with Ethiopia. 
Her son Amenophis (Amenhotep I.) 
succeeded. He, with his admiral 
Ahmes, led an expedition intu Ethi- 
Opia against apn insurgent. Moses 
as‘adopted child of the king’s sister 
naturally accompanied his master, 
and proved him:elf as Stephen says 
(Acts vii. 22), and Josephus in detail 
records, ‘‘ mighty in:words and in 
deeds.” Huis connection with Ethi- 
opia would thus be intimate. During 
the reign of Thothmes I. Moses was 
in Midian. Thothmes L., according to 
a rock inscription opposite the island 
of Tombos, subjugated the region be- 
tween Upper Egypt and Nubia pro- 
per; and Ethiopia was henceforth 
governed by princes of the blood 
royal of E., the first being named 
Memes, a name akin to that given by 
Pharaoh’s daughter to her adopted 
son, Moses. A sepulchral inscription 
records a great victory of Thothmes 
I. in Mesopotamia. The acquisition 
of Nubia (= the land of gold) 
furnished the means of acquiring 
chariots, for which after this date 
E. was famous. 

Aahmes (Amessis in Josephus), wife 
and sister of Thothmes I. (an in- 
cestuous marriage unknown to the 
early Pharaohs), succeeded him as 
regent for 20 years. Then Thoth- 
mes IJ., son of Thothmes I., in 
the beginning of his sbort reign 
warred successfully against the Sha- 
sous or N.E. nomad tribes. He was 
marriel to his sister Hatasou, who 
succeeded as queen regnant. At 
his death the confederate nations 
N. of Palestine revolted, and no 
attempt to recover them was made 
till the 22nd year of Thothmes III. 
The sudden collapse after a bril- 
liant beginning, his death succeeded 
by the reigning of a woman for so 
long after him instead of his son, the 
absence of the glorious records which 
marked his predecessors’ reigns, and 
no effort being made to regain H.'s 
former possessions, all accord with 
the view that the plagues which 
visited E., the exodus after the slay- 
ing of the firstborn, and the final 
catastrophe at the Red Sea, occurred 
in his reign. Of course no monument 
would commemorate the king’s and 
the nation’s disasters. Moses re- 
turning from Midian at the close of 
the reign of Thothmes IT. found him 
at Zoan (1.e. Tanis or Avaris), the 
city taken by Aahmes I, in Lower 
Egypt (Ps. lxxviii. 12); the restless- 
ness of the neighbouring Shasous or 
Bedouins would require his presence 
there. This Pharaoh was weak, ca- 
pricious, and obstinate, and such,a one 
as Hatasou (a superstitious devotee 
as the inscriptions prove, and there- 
fore furious at the dishonours done 
through Moses’ God to her favourite 
idols and priests, and above all at the 
crowning calamity, the death of her 
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firstborn) would urge on to avenge 
all her wrongs on the escaped bond- 
servants. On her beautiful mouu- 
ment at Thebes she is represented 
with masculine attire and beard, and 
boasting of the idol Ammon’s favour 
and of her own gracious manners. 
Each tit of terror which each fresh 
plague excited in the monarch soon 
gave way to renewed hardening of, his 
heart under her influence, until the 
door of repentance was for ever shut 
against him; comp. 2 Cor. vii. 10, Prov. 
xxix. 1. Artapanus, a Jewish histo- 
rian quoted by Alexander Polyhistor 
(Fragm. Hist. Gr., tii. 223), Sylla’s 
contemporary, wrote: “the Mem- 
phites say that Moses led the people 
across the bed of the sea at the ebb 
of the tide; but they of Heliopolis 
that the king was with a vast force 
pursuing the Jews, becausethey were 
carrying away the riches borrowed 
of the Bry tians. Then God’s voice 
commanded Moses to smite the sea 
with his rod, so the sea parted asan- 
der, and the host marched through 
on dry ground.” 

in Egypt.—The Egyptian 
monuments illustrate Israel’s op- 
pression in many points. Bricks 
were the common material of build- 
ing, and for the king’s edifices were 
stamped with his name. Chopped 
straw was used, as hair by plaster- 
ers, to make them more durable. 
Captives did the work in the royal 
brickfields; taskmasters with rods 
and the bastinado punished the idle. 
The entire stalk was left standing in 
cutting the wheat, so that stubble 
waseasy to findinthe fields. Though 
field labour is light, yet from the 
continued succession of crops and in- 
tense heat the cultivators’ lot is a 
hard one. The storing of water in 
vessels of wood and stone (Exod. vii. 
19) 1s peculiarly Egyptian. Reser- 
voirs and cisterns were needless 
where the Nile and its canals made 
water so plentiful. But its turbid 
water at certain seasons needs puri- 
fication for drinking; so it is kept in 


_ stone or wooden vessels until the 


sediment falls to the bottom. The 
arts which Israel as a nomad race 
knew not when they entered E., 
such as writing, gem setting, working 
metals, carving, tanning, dyeing, linen 
weaving, building, they acquired 
before they left, and probably some 
et none accompanied them (Exod. 
xii. 38) 


Thothmes III. remained against his will 


a subject, whilst his sister ruled for 
17 years. On ascending the throne 
he effaced her titles on the monu- 
ments, and reckoned his own reign 
from his predecessor’s death. In the 
22nd year of his reign, according tu 
the inscriptions in his temple dedi- 
cated to Ammon on his return, he 
marched to encounter the allied kings 
of all the districts between the Eu- 
phrates and the Mediterranean. He 
defeated them with great slaughter 
at Megiddo. The chiefs presented 
him as tribute gold, silver, bronze, 
lapis lazuli, precious coffers, gold and 
silver plated chariots, highly wrought 
Phoenician vases,a gold inlaid bronze 
harp, ivory, perfumes, wine; proofs of 
the high civilization of the then lords 
of Palestine. The confederacy which 
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gave unity and strength to its Cana- 
anite and other inhabitants was thus, 
in God’s special providence, broken 
by Thothmes III.,just 17 years before 
Israel’s invasion, to prepare an easy 
conquest forthem. He defeated their 
“ 892 chariots’ (curiously answering 
to Jabin’s 900, Jud. iv.); also the 
** Cheta’’ or Hittites, and the ‘‘ Ru- 
tens’’ or Syrians of Mesopotamia, 
Assur, Babel, Nineveh, Shinar, and 
the Remenen or Armenians. He 
brought home numerous captives, 
who are represented in Ammon’s 
temple at Abd el Kurna making 
bricks, as the Israelites had done. 
His wars ended in the 40th year of 
his reign, z.e. just at the close of 
Israel’s 40 years in the desert, when 
about to enter Canaan. 


Thus the terror of Midian and Moab at 


lsrael’s approach (Num. xxi. 3, 4) is 
partly accounted for, as they were 
stil] smarting under Thothmes’ defeat. 
E. retained only such strongholds as 
commanded the N. road by the coast 
into Syria, and left the petty kings 
(broken-spirited and disunited, and, 
as Scripture represents, liable to 
panics before any new foe) to keep 
their almost impregnable forts. The 
Israelites in the desert of Tih, out 
of the way of the coast road, offered 
no inducement to the conqueror. 
Had they remained in the peninsula 
of Sinai, they would have been within 
his reach ; for its western district was 
subject to E. from the time of Snefru, 
the last Pharaoh of the 3rd dynasty. 
The most ancient existing monument 
records that be defeated the Anu, 
the old inhabitants, and founded a 
colony at Wady Mughara. The cop- 
per mines there were worked under 
Chufu (Cheops) of the 4th dynast; 
and other monarchs longafter, thoug 
it seems they were not worked and 
the Sinai peninsula not occupied by 
Egyptians at the date of the exodus. 
To the mines of this district attention 
has of late afresh been drawn. 


It may seem strange that the Pharaohs, 


supreme in western Asia up to Saul’s 
time, yet allowed Israel to invade 
and permanently occupy Palestine. 
But E.’s policy was to be content 
with plunder, tribute of submissive 
chieftains, and prisoners; and not, 
like Assyria, to occupy conquered 
countries permanently. The warrior 
caste, the Calasirians and Hermoty- 
bians, preferred returning to their 
settled homes to cultivate the fields 
after the inundation each year. Be- 


OVERFLOW OF THE NILE NEAK THEBES, 


sides, Israel attacked H.’s enemies, 
the Hittites and Amorites; and the 
Israelite kingdom, whilst not so large 
as to excite the jealousy of E., was 
large enough to prevent the reunion 
of the power overthrown by Thoth- 
mes III. 


His successor, Amenhotep II., in mak- 


ing war transported his troops <o 
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Pheenicia by sea, as the representa- 
tions on Aahmes’ tomb at El-kab, of 
this period, show. He conquered the 
Rutens (according to an inscription 
in Amada in Nubia), advanced as far 
as Nineveh, and hanged seven princes 
of the confederates at Tachis, a city 
iu Syria, with head downwards, on 
the prow of his ship. 
Amenhotep III. also conducted naval 
expeditions tothe Soudan, but mainly 
was occupied in erecting magnificent 
works. He was married to a remark- 
able woman, not of royal birth or 
Egyptian creed, Tei, daughter of 
Juaa (akin to Judah) and Tuaa. In 
1 Chron. iv. 17 Mered, son of Ezra 
two generationsafter Caleb, of Judah, 
founded a family 
by an Egyptian 
wife BIitTHIiAH 
see}, daughter of 
haraoh, a name 
closely resem- 
bling Te: daugh- 
ter of Juaa. Its © 
settlement was at = 
“erscaebrss PHARAOH'S DAUGHTER, 
of Hebron. Amenophis IV., Tei’s 
son (whose features are distinctly 
Semitic), revolutionized, under her 
influence, E.’s religion asto its grosser 
idolatries, such as the phallus wor- 
ship of Khem, and introduced a more 
spiritual worship. His name Khun 
Aten (akin to Adon “THE Lorp’’), 
t.e. glory of the sunbeam, refers to 
the Semitic name for God. 
Thus E. remained supreme in Meso- 
potamia in the earlier part of the 
judges’ period. Then during internal 
struggles the Egyptian yoke was 
thrown off, and then scope was left 
for the invasion of Israel by Chushan 
Rishathaim of Mesopotamia, about a 
century after Joshua. He being ex- 
pelled on one side, by Othniel, (and 
the Rutens or Assyrians consequently 
losing the ascendancy, towards the 
end of the 18th dynasty,) and KE. 
being prostrated on the other side, 
Moab, Ammon, Amalek, under king 
Eglon,and Midian or Kdom, naturally 
grew into power. The Cheta or Hit- 
tites also gradually extended their 
wer from Cilicia to the Euphrates, 
plating Syria’s strongholds, and en- 
croaching on the powers of Palestine 
during all the time of the 19th 
dynasty. 
Manetho’s testimony. — Manetho’s 
account recognises the _ scriptural 
fact that (1) the Israelites whom 
be confounds with the Hyksos had 
been employed in forced labours, and 
that they (2) went forth from the 
region about Avaris (akin to Heb- 
rews, 1.e. Goshen) ‘‘ by permission ”’ 
(3) of the Theban king whose father 
(t.e. the first king of the 18th dyn- 
asty) had driven out the Hyksos from 
the rest of E., and that (4) they took 
with them their “furniture and cat- 
tle’? and traversed the region be- 
tween H.and Syria, and settled in 
Judea, and that the king in resisting 
them felt (5) “ he was fighting against 
the gods,”’ and (6) was afraid for the 
safety of his young son. Elsewhere 
he callsthern “‘lepers,”’ and confounds 
Moses with Joseph of Heliopolis (On) 
whom he makes leader of the exodus 
(perhaps drawn from the fact that 
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Israel and Moses carried with them 
Joseph's bodu, Exod. xiii. 19) under 
the name Osarsiph (t.e. rich in food, 
zaf), and notices the historical fact 
that it was with an Ethiopian army 
the Theban king ejected [the lepers 
and their allies} the shepherds. See 
above. The “leprosy” attributed to 
them is drawn from the leprous hand 
whereby Moses proved his Divine 
mission (Exod. iv. 6), also from its 
prevalence among the Hebrews (Lev. 
xiii., xiv.). 

In thetwocenturies’ interval between the 
early judges and Deborah, the chief 
strongholds of Palestine were occu- 
pied by the Canaanites, Hittites, Je- 
busites, ete., during E.’s 19th dynasty, 
and are so represented in the monu- 
ments describing the attacks on them 
by Seti I.and Rameses II. The open 
country was held by the Amorites, 
against whose iron chariots Israel 
could not stand (Jud. i. 19); so the 
district from the 8. border northward 
is called in the monuments “ the land 
of the Amorites.’’ Comp. Jud. v. 6, 
“the highways were unoccupied. . . 
the villages ceased . . . war was in 
the gates (of the strongholds). Was 
there a shield or spear seen among 
40,000 in Israel ?’? Thus the Egyp- 
tian armies in traversing Syria would 
encounter no Israelite in the field, 
and would only encounter Israel’s 
foes. 

Seti [., 150 years after the exodus, over- 
whelmed the anti- Egyptian confeder- 
acy of tribes from Cilicia to Meso- 
potamia, headed by the Assyrians. 
Under Rameses IT. the Assyrians are 
not even mentioned in his great cam- 
paign in his fifth year. The Hittites 
or Cheta, N. of Palestine (Jud. i. 26), 
became the great power opposed to 
E. under Seti I. Riera is a Chetan 
name; and his master Jabin ruled 
the whole country in Merneptah’s 
reign. Seti I. overcame the Shasous, 
i.e. the warlike nomads who overran 
Palestine, Moab, Ammon, Amalek, 
the Hittites, etc., his aim being to 
conguer Syria and to occupy Kadesh 
which was its chief city (Kdessa, on 
the Orontes). 

Rameses Merammon (Sesostris) was 
associated in the kingdom with his 
father from infancy, and succeeded 
him as sole king, with a family of 
27 princes, at his death. Rameses 
reigned 67 years (according to the 
monument at Tanis), but it is uncer- 
tain how long before his father’s 
death his reignis counted. He vene- 
rated his father in his early inscrip- 
tions, afterwards effaced ‘‘ Seti’’ for 
his own name. He is made by some 
the “new king” (Exod. i.). But 
facts and dates contradict it ; and the 
assumption is false that he reigned 
67 years after his father. The fort- 
resses of Zaru and Pa-Ramesses 
which he enlarged existed previously, 
and therefore afford no argument for 
his being the Pharaoh who set Israel 
to work at Pithom and Rameses 
(which moreover are not certainly 
identical withZaruand Pa-Ramesses). 
Rameses set certain Aperu (identified 
by some with ‘‘ Hebrews,” by others 
explained ‘‘ workmen’’)to work onthe 
frontier in the region where Israel’s 
forefathers had been bondservants in 
hard service. Four Egyptian docu- 
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ments quoted by Canon Cook 

(Speaker's Comm.) contain the 

following particulars bearing on 

the question. The report of one 

Kawisar (a Chetan), a commissariat 

officer at Pa-Ramesson, states to 

Rameses II. that be has distributed 

rations to the Aperu who drew stores 

for the great fortress (Bekken) and 
to the soldiers. Another report, that 
of a scribe, Kenia- 

\ ; men, tothe kazana 

4? or high officer of 
r~  Rameses’ house- 

hold, implies by 

their being em- 
ployed to draw 
stones 8. of Mem- 
phis, that the 
captives in cans, Aperu,iflsraelites, 
were prisoners of 
war under military surveillance, not 
(as the Israelites before the exodus) 
residents working in their own dis- 
trict under Egyptian taskmasters. 
Moreover, 2083 Aperu resided under 
Rameses III., 800 worked in the 
Hamamat quarry under Rameses IV. 
similarly. These could not have been 
stayers behind after Israel’s exodus, 
for the Egyptians would not then have 
tolerated them. 

Rameses, in his 2lst year, made a 
treaty with Chetasar, king of the 
Cheta, on equal terms, and married his 
daughter. Palestine thus: remained 
in quiet between the times of Eglon 
and Shamgar. Merneptah succeeded, 
and discomfited confederate Libyans, 
Asiatics, and Tyrrhenians, Sicilians 
and Acheans. ad Moses returned 
to E. at that time he would surely 
have mentioned some of these races 
in Gen. x. In Merneptah’s reign 
southern Palestine was for the first 
time occupied by the Philistines, and 
northern Palestine subdued by Jabin 
the Canaanite king and his captain 
Sisera, who was chief of the Syrian 
confederates, with 900 chariots an- 
swering to the 892 taken by Thoth- 
mes III. on the same battlefield, 
Megiddo. This was about 1320 B.c., 
which year all Egyptologers agree 
occurred in Merneptah’s reign. Ra- 
meses IIT. was the last Egyptian who 
gained great victories in Syria, trans- 
porting his forces thither by sea, and 
conquering the Cheta. This over- 
throw of the Chetan confederacy, 
after Jabin’s defeat by Deborah, 
secured peace to Palestine. When 
E.’s monarchy became weaker some 
years later, Midian oppressed Israel 
(Jud. vi.). But E. retained a general 
ascendancy in Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia till the end of the 20th dyn- 
asty, answering to the end of the 
period of the Judges. 

Thus God's providence secured Israel 
from being crushed by the over- 
whelming rival empires ; and mean- 
while the nation’s character was 
being moulded and its resources 
prepared for the high place which 
it assumed among the great king- 
doms under Saul, David, and 
Solomon. The general scheme and 
facts above (as also the table on 
the following pages) are drawn in 
part from Canon Cook’s interesting 
essay in the Speaker’s Comm., also 
from Professor Rawlinson’s, Dr. 
Birch’s, and Hengstenberg’s works. 
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ConTEMPORARY EVENTS RECORDED ON THE 
MonuMENTS. 


Y3RaR. DYNASTIES. 
B.C. 2700. . .| First Dynasty: Turn1rEs (nam2d 
from This, W. of the river, or 
Abydos). Begins with Menes. 
B.C. 2470. . .| Second: also TH1n1TEs (contem- 
poraneous with the Fourth). 
B.C. 2650. . Third: MgMPHITES. . . . 
B.C. 2500. . .| Fourth: MgmpHirgs .... 
Fifth: EvepHantings (contem- 
poraneous with the Fourth). 
B.C. 2200. . .| Siath: Mempuires (contempo- 


raneous with the Ninth and 
Eleventh). 


Eighth: Msmpuires. 

Ninth: Heracukorouitses (con- 
temporaneous with the Sixth 
and Eleventh). 

Tenth: HERACLEOPOLITES. 


Eleventh: Drospotitzs (contemp. 


| Seventh: MempuirEs. 


with the Sixth and Ninth). 
About B.C. 2000 ; Twelfth: Diosporrrges: Seven 
| Pharaohs: Amenemha I., 
Osirtasin I., Amenemha II., 
Osirtasin II., Osirtasin III., 
Amenemha III., Amenemha 
IV.; and a queen, Ra-Sebek- 
Nefrou. 


Thirteenth: DrospouitEs (con- 
temporary with the Shep- 
herds). Pharaohs named 
Sebek-hotep. 

About B.C.1750 ! Fourteenth: Xorrzs, in Upper 
Egypt (contemporaneous 
with the Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth in Lower). 

Fifteenth: Hyxsos, or SHEP- 
HERDS (contemp. with the 
Fourteenth and Sixteenth). 

Sixteenth: SHEPHERDS (con- 
temporaneous with the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth). 

About B.C.1525;| Seventeenth: ApErr, or Apo- 

but Lepsius,! puts, last of the Hyksos. 
B.C. 1706 { 'Ta-aaken Rasekenen, last of 
the contemporary Egyptian 
Pharaohs. 


B.C. 1525; or | Eighteenth: Diosrotites: Aah- 
B.C. 1706 mes I. (Nefertari, a Nubian 
queen, regent), AmenhotepI., 
Thothmes I. (Aahmes regent), 
Thothmes II., Thothmes III., 
Amenhotep IV. (Khun-Aten) ; 
B.C. 1463; or three kings, Horemheb, ille- 
B.C. 1485. gitimate. 
Lepsius, B.C. 
1647 


In the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford,a tablet records 
a king of the 2nd dynasty whose existence is 
known to us by the Tablet of Abydos. 

The last of the 3rd dynasty, with whom real his- 
tory begins, »nefru, conquers the Anu, plants 
a colony at Wady Mughura, and occupies the 
W. of the Sinai peninsula and explores its tur- 
quoise and copper mines. 

Erection of the pyramids of Jizeh by Suphis and 
Sensuphis, the Great one the oldest of the 
three. The names Suphis, or Shofo (= Cheops), 
and Nou-shofo (Chephren, Herodotus), were 
found in ‘the chambers of construction,” but 
hieroglyphics are not in the Great Pyramid 
itself. Explained by Piazzi Smith that they 
were shepherd kings (comp. Gen. xlix. 24) of 
an earlier dynasty than those of the 14th and 
17th dynasties; from Jerusalem, holding the 

ure faith of Melchizedek, and therefore hated 
{Manetto and Herodotus) by the Egyptians. as 
oreigners and opponents of idolatry ; forbidding 
any sculptures or painted emblems of the idols, 
in the pyramid, which was designed as the 
sacred standard of metrology of time, capacity, 
weight, line, square and cubic measure, heat, 
latitude, temperature, and indicated the mean 
density and true figure of the earth, standing in 
the political centre of the earth. Shofo warred 
with the Arabs, according to the monuments. 


In the Boulak Museum, Cairo, a monumental in- 
scription exists, set up by Una, scribe and crown- 
bearer to King Teta, and “ priest of the place of 
his pyramid,’’ to Pepi, successor of Teta, of the 
6th dynasty. 


Dawn of poetry and philosophy; astronomy added 
the five Epact days to the old 360, The capital 
shifted from Memphis to Thebes. Foreigners 
from western Asia received and promoted by the 
early Pharaohs. The latter execute great works 
of irrigation, to guard against famine. This 
12th dynasty worshipped Amen (the occult god, 
hidden in nature), at Thebes. The Labyrinth, 
and the artificial Lake Meeris, their work. 


The early Pharaohs lords of all Egypt. Then the 
Hyksos, chief of the Shasous or ‘‘ Nomads,” seize 
N. Egypt; introduce worship of Sut, Sutech, or 
Baal-Salatis, the first Hyksos king; Apepi, the 
last, overcome by Aahmes I.; and Avaris, Tanis, 
or Zoan, the Hyksos *tronghold, taken, and the 
Shepherds expelled. Rasetnub (the Saites of 
Manetho) was leader of the Hyksos; his name 
occurs on a tablet of Rameses II., 1300 B.c., who 
says Rasetnub’s era was 400 years before, i.e. 
1700 B.c. ; also on a lion at Bagdad (Dr. Birch). 


Expels the Shepherds. Great buildings by forced 
labour. Theban worship restored. Expedition 
into Ethiopia under Amenhotep I. Successful 
expeditions into Nubia and Mesopotamia under 
Thothmes I. First part of reign of Thothmes II. 
prosperous. Ends in a. blank, followed by a 
general revolt of the Syrian confederates. Hata- 
sou queen regnant for 17 or 22 years. Thothmes 
III. recovers the ascendancy in Syria in the 22nd 
year, and invades Mesopotamia, and reduces 
Nineveh. His wars end in the 40th year of his 
reign. Monuments of him exist in El Karnak, 
the sanctuary of Thebes. Amenhotep II. invades 
Syria by sea; overthrows the confederates N. of 
Palestine. Amenhotep III., and his queen Tei, 
a foreigner, favour a purer worship; Raise the 
temple at Thebes, where the vocal Memnon and 
its fellow now stand. Amenhotep IV., Khun- 
Aten, completes the religious revolution. A 
page follows of internal struggles, during which 

esopotamia threw off Egypt's yoke. 


ScRIPTURAL PARALLEL 
Events. 


Abram received graciously. 


Joseph under an early Pha- 
raoh, of the 13th d: sty, 


or under Amenemha III., 
the sixth king of the 12th 
dynasty. 


Aahmes I., the “new king” 
who imposed bond ser- 
vice on Israel, building 
forts in their own land. 
ret — and adopted 

an tian princess. 
ass tag Midian. Re- 
turn of Moses. Exodus. 
Pharaoh and his host 

rish in the Red Sea. 
srael in the wilderness 
forty years. Joshua in 
the fortieth year enters 
Canaan. Israel acquires 
most of Canaan. 


Chushan Rishathaim in- 
vades Israel. 


YzEar. DywnastTIzs, 
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eee 
CONTEMPORARY EVENTS RECORDED ON THE 


ScRIPTURAL PARALLEL 


tinguishing surnames. 


After Rameses ITI. anarchy succeeded, 


the highpriests usurping the throne 
at Thebes, and a Lower E. dynasty, 
the 21st, arising at Tanis. Solomon’s 
wite was probably of the latter dyn- 


~ asty. 
Sheshonk I. (Shishak), head of the 


22nd dynasty, reunited the kingdom 
990 sB.c. He received Jeroboam, 
Solomon’s enemy, who went forth 
from him to take the kingdom of 
the ten tribes. Outside the southern 
wall of the temple of El Karnak is 


INTERIOR OF TEMPLE AT KAKNAK, 


alist of Sheshonk’s conquests, among 
them ‘‘the kingdom of Judah.” The 
overthrow of his successor (Zerah), 
Osorkon I., by Asa caused the decline 
of the dynasty (2 Chron. xiv. 9). 


The 25th was an Ethiopian line which 


boldly withstood the progress of 
Assyria. So (either Shebek IL. or 
Shebek I., Sabacho) was ally to Ho- 
shea, Israel’s last king (2 Kings xvii. 
4). Tivhakah, the third of this dyn- 
asty (xix. 9), made a diversion in 
favour of Hezekiah when threatened 
by Sennacherib. 


The 26th wasa native line, Saites. Psam- 


metik I. 664 B.c. Neku (Necho) his 
son marched against Assyria, and un- 
willingly encountered and slew Josiah 
at. Megiddo, 608 B.c. 2 Chron. xxxv. 
21; ‘I come not against thee, thou 
king of Judah, but against the house 
wherewith I have war; for God com- 
manded me to make haste; forbear 
thee from meddling with God, who is 
with me, that He destroy thee not’’: 
characteristic of the kindly relations 
which all along subsisted between 
Israel and E. after the exodus; the 
recognition of God is remarkable. 
Necho was routed at Carchemish by 
Nebuchadnezzar, 605 B.c. (Jer. xlvi. 
2.) He ‘‘came not again any more 
out of his land, for the king of 
Part V.] 


Twentieth: Rameses III. Twelve 
more of the name, with dis- 


Successes in Africa and Asia. The Cheta subdued. 
Aperu employed in the king’s domains; also in 


Monuments. Events. 
Nineteenth: Rameses I., Seti I., | Wars with the Cheta, now the dominant race in | The interval between Chu- 
Rameses II., Merneptah I., Syria. Setil. subdues the Shasous or nomads shan Rishathaim and 
Seti II, Am-Emmeses, Sip- from Egypt to Syria, the Cheta, and Mesopota- Jabin. Palestine still in 
tah, Tauser. . mians. The great hypostyle hall of El Karnak the hands of the Amor- 
built. Basreliefs of his successes on the N. wall.| itesand Canaanites. To- 
The empire’s highest civilization, Rameses II. wards the end of this 
co-regent with his father many years. Defeats period, subject to the 
the Cheta; contracts a treaty with their king, Philistines on the south, 
whose daughter he marries. Captives employed and to the Cheta or Hit- 
in enlarging fortresses, etc. The Aperu employed tites on the north. Re- 
at Pa-Ramesses and Zaru. Reigns, dating from volt against Jabin. Over- 
B.C. 1820. . . his co-regency, 67 years in all. The temples he throw of the Chetan 
built in Egypt and Nubia outshone all others. Sisera, in Merneptah’s 

reign. 


Events in Judges, after 
Deborah and Barak. 


the quarries. Rameses III. records his successes 
on his great temple of Medeenet Haboo in western 
Thebes; among them a naval victory in the 
Mediterranean over the Tokkaree (Carians) and 
Shairetana (Cretans). Other Shairetana (Chere- 


thim) serve in his forces. 


Babylon had taken from the river of 
E. unto the river Euphrates all that 
pertained to the king of E.’’ (2 Kings 
xxiv. 7.) 

Pharaoh Hophra, his second successor, 
after temporarily raising the siege of 
Jerusalem as Zedekiah’s ally (Jer. 
xxxvii. 5, 7, 11), was afterwards at- 
tacked by Nebuchadnezzar in his 
own country. Amasis next reigned 
prosperously ; but his son, after a six 
months’ reign, was conquered by 
Cambyses, who reduced E. to a pro- 
vince of the Persian empire 525 B.c. 
He took Pelusium, the key of H., by 
placing before his army dogs, cats, 
etc., held sacred in E., so that no 
Egyptian would use weapon against 
them. The Ptolemies, successors of 
the Greek Alexander the Great, ruled 
for three hundred years, and raised 
K. to eminence by their patronage of 
pipratare. but they were a foreign 
ine. 

Thus Ezekiel’s prophecies (xxix., xxx., 
Xxxi., xxxil.) were fulfilled. Jere- 
miah’s prediction is fulfilled in the 
disappearance of Memphis and its 
temples; xlvi. 19, ‘‘Noph shall be 
waste and desolate without an in- 
habitant’’; ‘‘I will destroy the idols, 
and I will cause images to cease out 
of Noph.” Hzek. xxx. 18: “‘and there 
shall be no more a prince of the land 
of K.’ Cambyses slew Apis, the 
sacred ox, and burnt the other idols. 
From the second Persian conquest, 
upwards of 2000 years ago, no native 
prince of an Egyptian race has 
reigned. [See PHarAon, Exopus, 
Moses, ALEXANDRIA. } 

Ehi. Gen. xlvi. 21. Ahiram is pro- 
bably the full name (Num. xxvi. 38) ; 
1 Chron. viii. 1, Abarah; ver. 4, 
Ahoah; ver. 7, Ahiah. 

Ehud. [See Ecton.] An hereditary 
name in Benjamin (1 Chron. vii. 10, 
viii. 6). The second of the judges 
was son of Gera, also an hereditary 
name in Benjamin (Gen. xlvi. 21, 
2 Sam. xvi. 5, 1 Chron. viii. 3). 
Israel’s “‘deliverer,’’ under God, from 
the Moabite Eglon who had crossed 
the Jordan westward, and seized Je- 
richo, in H.’s tribe, Benjamin (Jud. 
il. 9, 12-80; Neh. ix. 27,“‘saviours’’). 
He could use his left hand as 
readily as his right (Jud. xx. 16). 
‘‘He MADE him” a dagger; for, as 
under the Philistines (1 Sam. xiii. 


lp 
'B 


E 
E 


19) so now under Moab the making 
of iron weapons publicly was for- 
bidden. He girt on “‘ his night thigh’’ 
where its presence would never be 
suspected, the left being the sword 
side and where to his left hand it 
would be most convenient. He may 
have been one of the 600 left-handed 
slngers who escaped to the rock 
Rimmon just thirteen years before. 
ker. 1 Chron. ii. 27. 

kron=the firm rooted. Most north- 
erly of the tive Philistine lordship 
cities, farthest from the sea, to the 
right of the great road from Egypt 
northwards to Syria, in the shephe- 
lah. A landmark of Judah on the 
northern boundary which ran thence 
to the sea at Jabneel (Josh. xv. 
45,46; Jud.i. 18). Afterwards in 
Dan (Josh. xix. 43) ; but the Philis- 
tines permanently appropriated it 
(1 Sam. v. 10, xvii. 52; Jer. xxv. 
20). Thither the ark was taken last 
before its returnto Israel. A shrine 
and oracle of Baalzebub was there, 
to which king Ahaziah applied for 
consultation in his sickness (2 Kings 
i. 2, 16). Zech. ix. 5, “HE. for her 
expectation shall be ashamed ”’: 
she had expected Tyre would with- 
stand Alexander in his progress 
southward toward Egypt; but her 
expectation shall bear the shame of 
disappointment. Zeph. ii. 4 plays on 
hername,’ Ekron tee’ akeer, “ the firm- 
rooted one shall be rooted up.”” Now 
Akir, 3 miles E. of Yebna, N. of the 
wady Surar; a village consisting of 
50 mud houses, with two well-built 
wells, is all that remains of the once 
leading Philistine city, fulfilling the 
prophecy that she should be rooted 


Up. 
ladah. 1 Chron. vii. 20. 
lah. 1. Baasha’s son and successor on 
the Israelite throne (1 Kings xvi. 
8-10) ; reigned little more than a 
ear. A beacon to warn drunkards, 
illed by the captain of half his 
chariots, Zimri, whilst “drinking him- 
self drunk’? in the house of his 
steward Arza in Tirzah. Josephus 
(Ant. viii. 12, § 4) says it occurred 
while his army and officers were 
absent at the siege of Gibbethon. As 
Baasha conspired against his master 
Nadab, so Zimri against Baasha’s 
son; Zimri in his turn was slain by 
Omri. Thus retributive ny pays 


Elam. 
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transgressors in kind. 2. Father 
of Hoshea, last king of Israel (2 Kings 
xv. 30, xvii. 1). 3. Duke of Edom 
(Gen. xxxvi. 41); comp. Elath on 
the Red Sea. 4. Father of Shimei, 
Solomon’s commissariat officer in 
Benjamin (1 Kings iv. 18). 5. Son 
of Caleb (1 Chron. iv. 15). 6. Uzzi’s 
son, a chief of Benjamin (ix. 8). 
Elah, Valley of, i.e. “valley of the 
terebinth,’’ in which Israel encamped 
when David killed Goliath (1 
Sam. xvii. 2,19; comp. xxi. 9). Near 
Shocohof Judahand Azekah; Ekron 
was the nearest Philistine town. 
Shocoh is now Suweikeh, 14 miles 
S.W. of Jerusalem on the road to 
Gaza, near where the western hills of 
Judah slope towards the Philistine 
plain ; on the 8. slopes of “the val- 
ley of acacias”: wady es Sumt, which 
joining two other wadies below 
Suweikel forms an open plaina mile 
wide, with a torrent bed full of 
round pebbles, such as David slew 
Goliath with. This open space is 
probably the valley of K. or tere- 
binths, of which one of the largest 
in Palestine stands near. A mile 
down the valley is Tell Zakariyeh, 
probably Azekah. Ekronis 17 miles 
and Bethlehem 12 from Shocoh. The 
Philistines were on the hill ou the 
S. side, Israel on the hill on the N. 
side of ‘‘ the ravine” (ha-gai, ver. 3, 
the deeper cutting made in the broad 
valley by the winter torrent, distinct 
from ’eemequ, “‘valley,”’ ver. 2). [See 
Erues-DAMMIM. j 

1. Son of Shem (Gen. x. 22). 
The name is Semitic. The Elamites 
gave their name to Elymais, the 
region ou the left or E. bank of the 
Tigris, opposite Babylonia, between 
it on the W. and Persia proper on 
the E., and S.W. of Media. The 
region is also named Susiana or Susis 
from its capital Susa, called Shu- 
shan in Dan. viii. 2, where Nehe- 
miah (1. 1) waited on king Artaxer- 
xes, and. where Ahasuerus (Xerxes) 
held his court in Esther’s (i. 2, ii. 5) 
time. Daniel mentions the river 
Ulai near, i.e. the Greek Eulceus. 
From Darius Hystaspes’ time to 
Alexander the Great it was the Per- 
sian king’s court residence. 
CHEDORLAOMER [see | who invaded 
Palestine in Abraham’s time (Gen. 
xiv.) was king of E., and then lord 
paramount over Amraphel, king of 
Shinar (Babylonia) on its confines. 
This Elamitic supremacy was of 
short duration. The Kissians or 
Cossans (Cushites ?) subsequently 
to the Elamites subjugated E. and 
called it Kissia (Herodotus, iii. 91, 
vy. 49). The Greek traditions of 
Memnon and his Ethiopian bands 
rest on this subjugation, the Kis- 
sians of EH. being connected with the 
Cushite inhabitants of the upper 
valley of the Nile. The two races 
remained separate to the time of 
Strabo (comp. Ezra iv. 9). Dis- 
coveries in E. prove Susa one of the 
oldest cities in the East and its mo- 
narchs quasi-independent, whilst ac- 
knowledging Assyria’s and Babylon’s 
successive supremacy. Occasionally 
it for a time maintained its complete 
independence. It was a province of 
Babylonia from Nebuchadnezzar’s 
time (Dan, viii. 2). Its conquest 


2. A. 


Elasah. 


by him is prohably foretold in Jer. 
xlix. 80-34, Ezek. xxxii. 24, 25. It 
had helped him against Judea; 
hence (od dealt retributively its 
punishment by him with whom it 
had transgressed. Its bowmen were 
famed (Isa. xxii. 6) ; so God says, 
“‘T will break the bow of E.”’ 


After scattering them God saith, “in 


the latter days I will bring again the 
captivity of E.,” viz. in the coming 
restitution of all things by Messiah ; 
an earnest of which was given in that 
Elamites were on pentecost among 
the first who heard and accepted the 
gospel (Acts ii. 9). 


E. took part in destroying Babylon, on 


Cyrus’ advance probably joining 
him in the assault (Isa. xxi. 2). E. 
became a satrapy of the Persian 
empire, furnishing 300 talents as 
annual tribute (Herodoths, iii. 91). 
Susa, its capital, became capital of 
the empire and the court residence. 
Nevertheless it was the scene of the 
Magian revolution, and twice revolted 
under Darius Hystaspes (Behistun 
Inscription). 

orhite lLevite, one of the 
sons of Asaph in David’s time (1 
Chron. xxvi. 3). 3. A Benjamite 
chief, one of Shashak’s sons (1 
Chron. viii. 24). 4. Children of E., 
1254, returned with Zerubbabel from 
Babylon (Ezra in. 7, Neh. vii. 12). 
Seventy-one more accompanied Ezra 
and the second caravan (Hzra viii. 7). 
Shechaniah, one of them, seconded 
Ezra’s confession of sin, especially as 
to marriages with aliens, pleaded the 
people’s guilt, and proposed a cove- 
nant to put away those wives; six of 
the sons of E. accordingly did so 
(x. 2, 26). 5. Another E., of whose 
sons also the same number returned, 
is mentioned (ii. 31, Neh. vii. 34). 
6. A priest who accompanied Nehe- 
miah in dedicating the wall (xii. 


42). 

1.'Ezra x. 22. 2. Son of 
Shaphan, one of the two sent by 
king Zedekiah to Nebuchadnezzar at 
Babylon (by whose permission alone 
he reigned) after the first deporta- 
tion. He took charge of Jeremiah’s 
letter to the captives (Jer. xxix. 3). 


Elath. In Edom, on the Red Sea, near 


Ezion Geber (Deut. ii. 8). Now in 
Arabic Eyleh, at the point of the 
eastern horn of the Red Sea. Both 
town and gulf are named Akaba. No 
doubt included in David’s conquest 
of Edom (2 Sam. viii. 14). Solo- 
mon’s navy rode at sea near Ezion 
Geber, beside Eloth (1 Kings ix. 26, 2 
Chron. viii. 17). From KE. the 
Elanitic gulf, the eastern arm of the 
Red Sea, takes its name. It means 
“trees,’’ and a grove of palm trees 
is still at Akaba. Edom revolted in 
the Israelite king Joram’s days; 
Azariah (Uzziah) of Judah “ built E. 
and restored it to Judah” (2 Kings 
vili. 20, xiv. 22). Rezin of Syria 
recovered it and drove out the Jews 
(xvi. 6). The Eyleh district was 
originally occupied by a tribe of the 
Amalekites (the Sameyda). Amalek, 
according to Arab historians, passed 
from the Persian gulf through 
the Arabian peninsula to Arabia 
Petra. Herodotus makesthe Phe- 
nicians come from the Red Sea; if 


E 
E 


ELDER 


propensities would accord with the 
characteristics of that race. i 
Wry Gen. xxv. 4, 1 Chron. i. 33. 
dad(=loved of God) and Medad. 
Two of the 70 elders to whom the: 
Spirit was imparted, in order to share 
Moses’s burden of responsibility. 
Though “ they were of them that. | 
were written ’’ in Moses’ list (imply- — 
ing that the 70 were Sernnnent 
appointed) they did not go with the | 
rest to the tabernacle, but prophe- 
sied in the camp (Num. xi. 26).. 
Forster however trans. ‘they were 
among the inscriptions,”’ 2.e. ocen- 
pied in directing the records of the 
exode at Sarbut el Khadem at the 
entrance to Wady Maghara and 
Mokatteb. The context favours 
A. V. When ‘“‘the (so Heb. for 
a) young man” reported it at 
the tabernacle, and Joshua begged 
Moses to forbid them, he refused 
saying, ‘“enviest thou for my sake ? 
Would God that all the Lord’s peo- 
ple were prophets,”’ ete. So Jesus’ 
disciples were jealous for His honour, 
but were reproved by Moses’ Anti- 
type (Mark ix. 38, 39). For ‘and 
did not cease,’’ ver. 23, trans. velo 
yasphu, “ and did not add,” as LXX., 
4.é. they did not continue prophesy-. 
ing. Not that the Spirit departed 
from them, but having given this 
palpable sample to the nation of 
their Spirit-attested mission, they 
for the time ceased to give further 
spiritual demonstrations, their office 
being executive. administration not 
prophecy. Not foretelling the future 
is meant, but ecstatic impulse by the 
Spirit, giving them wisdom and. 
utterance; as the disciples on pente-- 
cost received the gift of tongues and 
of prophecy, 7.e. the power of inspired 
speaking. They probably declared 
od’s will in extempore hymns of 
praise; so Saul, 1 Sam. x. 11. The 
Jews’ tradition was that all prophe- 
tic inspiration emanated from Moses. 
originally. In the sense only that 
Moses’ pentateuch is the basis of 
all subsequent prophecy, the psalms 
and the prophets, it istrue. It was 
“ of the Spirit that was upon Moses” 
thar. “‘ God gave unto the 70 elders.” 
The diffusion of the spirit of pro- 
phecy, no longer limited to Moses, 
and its separation from the taber- 
nacle service, led to the establish- 
ment of the “schools of the pro- 
phets.’’ Moses, like the true “ ser- 
vant’ of God (Heb. iii.), not seeking 
his own but God’s glory, and the 
extension of His kingdom, rejoiced 
at what provoked the jealousy of 
his followers. The 70 elders ap- 
pointed by Jethro’s advice at Sinai 
(Exod. xvii.) to help Moses in judy- 
ang are distinct from the 70 here 
endowed with the Spirit to help him 
as his executive court, to yovern the 
rebellious people, and establish his 
authority, shaken by the people’s 
murmurings against Jehovah and 
himself because of the want of flesh. 
The number 70 symbolically repre- 
sented the elect nation, the sacred 
number for perfection, 7, being raised 
to tens, the world number. It was 


~ accordingly our Lord's number for 


the disciples sent two by two before 
His face (Luke x. 1). 


they were Cushites, their maritime! Elder. Age is the standard of dignity 


a ae 
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in a patriarchal system. 
office of elder was the basis of 
government; as in our “alderman,’’ 
the Arab sheikh = old man (Josh. 
xxiv. 31, 1 Kings xii. 6). The insti- 
tution existed when Moses first open- 
ed his Divine commission to Israel. 
Even intheir Egyptian bondage they 
retained their national organization 
and government by elders, who re- 
presented the people (Exod. iii. 16, 
iv. 29; Josh. xxiv. 1, 2). After the 
settlement in Canaan they were 
named ‘‘ elders of Israel ’’ or ‘‘ of the 
land” (1 Sam. iv. 3, 1 Kings xx. 7) 
or “of the tribes” (Deut. xxxi. 28) 
or “of the city,’? (Deut. xix. 12, 
comp. xvi. 18; Ruth iv. 9,11). They 
retained their position under the 
judges (ii. 7), the kings (2 Sam. 
xvii. 4), in the captivity (Jer. xxix. 
1), and on the return (Ezra v. 5) ; 
and in N. T. times as one of the 
classes from which the, Sanhedrim 
members were chosen, and are as- 
sociated with the chief priests and 
scribes (Matt. xvi. 21, xxi. 23, xxvi. 
59; Luke xxii. 66), “ the presbytery 
of the people” (Gr.). 

Ecclesiastical elders or presbyters 
(whence priest is contracted) of the 
Christian church were a class of 
church governors borrowed natu- 
rally from the SyNAGoGuE [see]; 
especially as cases occurred of whole 
synagogues and their officers em- 
bracing Christianity. [See Bisnop 
and Deacon and CuHurcu.] Paul 
ordained them at his first missionary 
journey (Acts xiv. 28). 

The four and twenty elders (Rev. iv.) 
represent the combined heads of the 
O. and N. T. churches, the twelve 
patriarchs and twelve apostles; 
answering to the typical 24 courses 
of priests, “ governors of the sanc- 
tuary and governors of God” (1 
Chron. xxiv. 5, xxv. 31). 

Elead.: 1 Chron. vii. 21. 

Elealeh. E. of Jordan, in the por- 
tion of Reuben (Num. xxxii. 3, 37). 
Appropriated by Moab, and named 
as a Moabite town by Isaiah (xv. 4, 
xvi. 9; Jer. xlviii. 34) along with 
Heshbon. Now El-A’al, “ the high,” 
a mile N. of Heshbon, commanding a 
wide view of the plain and southern 
Belka. 

Eleasah. 1. 1 Chron. ii.39, 2.1 
Chron. viii. 37, ix. 43. 

Eleazar. 1. Aaron’s third son by 
Eiisheba, Amminadab’s daughter, 
descended from Judah through 
Pharez (Exod. vi. 23, 25, xxviii. 1; 
Gen. xxxviii. 29, xlvi. 12; Ruth iv. 
18, 20). On the death of Nadab and 
Abihu without children (Lev. x. 1, 
Num. iii. 4) Eleazar had the over- 
sight of the chief 
Levites, who kept 
the charge of the 
sanctuary (Num. 
iii. 82). With Ith- 
amar his brother 
he ministered as 
a priest in his 
father’s lifetime, 
and was invested 
in Aaron’s high- = 
priestly garments 
as his successor, 
on mount Ee aa! before his death. 
(xx. 25-28). With Moses he super- 
intended the census (xxvi. 3), in- 


pio” 


PRIESTS’ DRESS. 


Hence the 
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augurated Joshua whom Moses set 
before him (for Joshua was in this 
inferior to Moses, who had direct 
intercourse with God; Joshua must 
ask Divine counsel through the high- 
priest), and divided the Midianite 
spoil (xxvii. 22, xxxi..21). He took 
part in dividing Canaan (Josh. xiv. 1). 
He was buried in “the hill of Phine- 
has his son, . . . mount Ephraim” 
(Josh. xxiv. 88). The highpriesthood 
passed to Ithamar’s line in the person 
of Eli, but for the sin of Eli’s sons 
reverted to Eleazar’s line in the 
person of Zadok (1 Sam. ii. 27; 
1 Chron. vi. 8, xxiv. 3; 1 Kings ii. 


27). 
2. Abinadab’s son, of the “hill” of 


Kirjath Jearim; appointed by its 
inhabitants to take care of the ark 
on its return from the Philistines 
(1 Sam. vii. 1). 


8. Dodo the Ahohite’s son, one of the 


three chief mighties of David; per- 
haps descended from Ahoah of Ben- 
jamin (1 Chron. viii. 4, 2 Sam. xxiii. 
9, 1 Chron. xi. 12). 4. A Merarite 
Levite, son of Mahli, having daugh- 
ters married to their ‘‘ brethren” 
(cousins) (1 Chron. xxiii. 21, 22; 
xxiv. 28). 5. A priest at Nehemiah’s 
feast of dedication (Neh. xii. 42). 6. 
Son of Parosh, who married and put 
away an alien wife (Ezra x. 25). 7. 
Phinehas’ son, a Levite (Ezra viii. 33). 
8. Eliud’s son, three generations 
above Joseph, husband of the Virgin 
Mary (Matt. i. 15). The name means 
“helped by God,’’ and isthe same as 
Lazarus (Luke xvi. 19-25). 

ELEcTION: see PREDESTI- 
NATION.] (1) Chosen to office (Acts 
ix. 15, John vi. 70, 1 Sam. x. 24). 
Evrection (2) of Israel in the O. T. 
as a nation, and of the visible Christ- 
ian church, to spiritual privileges 
(Isa. xlv. 4, xliv. 1; 2 John 3; 1 
Pet. v. 18). (8) Of Israel to tem- 
poral blessings in their own land, 
both formerly (Deut. vii. 6) and 
hereafter (Isa. lxv. 9-22). (4) Of 
saints, individually and personally, 
(Matt. xx. 16, John vi. 44, Acts xxii. 
14) before the foundation of the 
world: to adoption (Eph. i. 5); sal- 
vation, not without faith and holi- 
ness, but “through sanctification of 
the Spirit and belief of the truth,” 
for He who chose the end chose 
also the means (2 Thess. ii. 13) ; con- 
fornvity to Christ (Rom. viii. 29) ; 
good works (Eph. ii. 10) ; spiritual 
warjare (2 Tim. ii. 4); eternal glory 
(Rom. ix. 23). He chooses not merely 
characters, but individuals to whom 
He gives the needful characteristics, 
faith and obedience (Acts v. 31, Eph. 
u. 8), and writes them in the book 
of life (Luke x. 20, Phil. iv. 3, John 
vi. 87, 40). Believers may know it 
(1 Thess. i. 4). 


Exemplified in Isaac (Gen. xxi. 12) ; 


Abraham (Neh. ix. 7, Hag. ii. 28); 
the apostles (John xiii. 18, xv. 16, 
19); Jacob (Rom. ix. 12, 13); Paul 
(Gal.i.15). God’s “‘grace was given 
in Christ Jesus (to the elect) before 
the world began” (2 Tim. i. 9). Its 
source is God’s grace, independent 
of any goodness foreseen in the saved 
(Eph. i. 4,5; Rom. ix. 11,18; xi. 5). 
The analogy of God’s providence in 
this life dhieink all our circum- 
stances and final destination, and 


Eleph=oz. 


Elhanan. 
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numbering the very hairs of our 
heads, illustrates the same method 
in His moral government (comp. 
John xvii. 24, Acts xiii. 48, Rom. 
viii. 28-30, 1 Thess. v. 9, 2 Tim. ii. 
10, 1 Pet. i. 2). The election being 
entirely of grace, not for our fore- 
seen works (Rom. xi. 6), the glory all 
redounds to God. The elect are 
given by the Father to Jesus as the 
fruit of His obedience unto death 
(Isa. lili. 10), that obedience itself 
being a grand part of the foreor- 
dained plan. Such a truth realized 
fills the heart with love and gratitude 
to God, humbling self, and “drawing 
up the mind to high and heavenly 
things’? (Ch. of Eng, Art. xvii.). 
Yet men are throughout Scripture 
treated as responsible, capable of 
will and choice. Christ died suf- 
ficiently for all, efficiently for the 
elect (1 Tim. iv. 10, 1 John ii. 2). 
The lost will lay all the blame of 
their perdition on themselves because 
‘they would not come to Jesus that 
they might have life’’; the saved 
will ascribe all the praise of their 
salvation to God alone (Rev. i. 5, 
Matt. xxii. 12). 


El-elohe-Israel. “The mighty God 


of Israel,’’? who had just shown His 
infinite might in saving Jacob (whose 
name was by God changed to Israel, 
because by prayer he had might with 
this mighty God and had prevailed) 
from Esau his deadly foe. Jacob so 
called the altar he built on the spot 
before Shechem, already consecrated 
by Abram (Gen. xii. 7, xxxiii. 19, 20). 
By it he implied that Jehovah, who 
was Abram’s God, is also his God, as 
He had shown by bringing him safe 
back to Canaan as his inheritance. 


Elements (Gal. iv. 9): “weak and 


beggarly’’ rudiments; the elementary 
symbols of the law, powerless to 
justify, in contrast to the justifying 
ota of faith (iii. 24, Heb. vii. 18) ; 
eggarly, in contrast with the riches 
of the believer’sinheritance in Christ 
(Eph. i. 18). The child (Gal. iv. 1- 
3) under the law is ‘‘ weak,’ not | 
having attained manhood; ‘‘ beggar- 
ly,” not having attained the inherit- 
ance. 
A town of Benjamin, 
whose inhabitants followed pastoral 
life (Josh. xviii. 28). 
1. Son of JAARE-OREGIM 
[see], or Jair, the Bethlehemite. 
Slew Lahmi, brother of Goliath the 
Gittite (2 Sam. xxi. 19, 1 Chron. xx. 
5). The oregim seems to have crept 
into the first line from the second, 
where it means ‘‘weavers.”’ ‘The 
Bethlehemite”’ is an alteration of 
eth Lahnvi, a confusion being made 
with (2) E. son of Dodo of Bethle- 
henv; first of “‘the thirty’ of David's 
guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 24, 1 Chron. xi. 


26). 
Eli. Sprung from Ithamar, Aaron’s 


younger surviving son (Lev. x. 1, 2, 
12). Comp. ABIATHAR (1 Kings ii. 
26, 27; 1 Chron. xxiv.3; 2 Sam. viii. 
17). Comp. Eleazar’s genealogy, 
wherein E. and Abiathar do not ap- 
pear (1 Chron. vi. 4-15, Ezra vii. 1-5). 
No highpriest of Ithamar’s line is 
mentioned before H., whose appoint- 
ment was of God (1 Sam. ii. 30). 
His grandson Ahitub succeeded (1 
Sam. xiv. 3). Abiathar, Ahitub’s 


Eliab. 
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grandson, was thrust out by Solomon 
for his share in Adonijah’s rebellion, 
and the highpriesthood reverted to 
Eleazar’s line in Zadok (1 Kings ii. 
35). The transfer was foretold to 
E. by the unnamed man of God first, 
and by the child Samuel next (1 
Sam. ii., iii.): @ punishment from 
God, because though E. reproved 
his wicked sons Hophni and Phine- 
has in word he did not in act put 
forth his authority as a judge to 
punish, coerce, and depose them, 


“because his sons made themselves 
vile, and he restrained them not.’’ 
Another part of the curse, “TI will 
cut off the arm of thy father’s house 
that there shall not be an old man in 
thine house,’’ was being fulfilled in 
David’s days, when “there were 
more chief men found of the sons of 
Eleazar [16] than of the sons of 
Ithamar’’ [8] (1 Chron. xxiv. 4). E.’s 
grace shone in the’ meekness with 
which he bowed to the Lord’s sen- 
tence, “ It is the Lord, let Him do 
what seemeth Him good.’ His pa- 
triotism and piety especially appear 
in his intense anxiety for the safety 
of the ark; “his heart trembled for 
the ark of God.’’ The announce- 
ment after the battle, of the slaughter 
of the people and even of his sons, 
did not somuch 4, os, oe 
overwhelm him — jlijj/' 
as that of the i 
ark of God: in- |)4 es 
stantly ‘‘he fell = 
from off the seat ! 
backward by the 
side of the gate, " 
and his neck 
brake and he j 
died ; for he was ij 
old and heavy.’ 
The Heb. Scrip- 
tures make his term of office as judge 
40 years; the Gr. LXX. 20 years. 
Some reconcile the two by making 
him co-julge with Samson 20, and 
sole judge 20 more years. He was 
98 years of age at his death. His 
failing and its penalty are a warning 
to all parents, even religious ones, 
and all in authority, to guard against 
laxity in ruling children and subordi- 
nates in the fear of the Lord, pun- 
ishing strictly, though in love, all 
sin, jealous for God’s honour even at 
the cost of offending man and of 
paining natural parental feeling. 
Condoning sin is cruel to children as 
well as dishonouring to God. Child- 
ren will respect most the parent who 
respects God. Perhaps H. clung to 
office too long, when through age he 
was no longer able vigorously to fulfil 
it. He who cannot rule his own bouse 
is untit to rule the house of God 
(1 Tim. iii. 5). 

1. Num. i. 9, ii. 7, vii. 24, 29, 
x. 16. 2. Num. xxvi. 8, 9; xvi. 1, 
12; Deut. xi.6. 3. David's eldest 
brother (1 Chron. ii. 13; 1 Sam. xvi. 
6, xvi. 13, 28). Abibail his daugh- 
ter (granddaughter?) married her 
second cousin Rehoboam, and bore 
him three children (2 Chron. xi. 18). 
E. betrayed anger without a cause 
towards David, when seeking his 
brethren’s welfare (“Why camest 
thou down hither, and with whom 
hast tbou left those few sheep in the 
wilderness?’’); also ‘“‘ priae and 


Eliah. 1. 1 Chron. yi. 27. 


Eliahba. 
Eliakim. 
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naughtiness of heart,” the very sins 
he charged David with (“1 know thy 
vide,’ ete.; he knew himself still 
ess than he did David); uncharita- 
ble surmising instead of the love that 
thinketh no evil (“thou art come 
down that thou mightest see the 
battle’’). David meekly replied, 
“Is there not a cause ?’’ (see Matt’ 
v. 22, 1 Cor. xiii. 4-7.) 4. A Levite 
porter and musician on the psaltery 
(L Chron. xv. 18, 20, xvi. 5). 5. A 
Gadite leader who joined David in 
the wilderness in his flight from Saul 
(1 Chron. xii. 9). 6. Ancestor of 
Samuel, a Kohathite Levite, son of 
Nahath (1 Chron. vi. 27). Called 
Elihu 1 Sam. i. 1, also Eliel 1 Chron. 
vi. 34. 


Eliada. Youngest but one of David’s 


sons, born after his establishment in 
Jerusalem (2 Sam. v. 16, 1 Chron. 
iii. 8). Called Beeliada 1 Chron. 
xiv. 7; Baal being substituted for 
El (God), why we can only con- 
jecture; possibly he apostatized. 2. 
2 Chron. xvii. 17. 3. 1 Kings xi. 23. 
2. “OF 
Israel,” 7.e. a layman (Ezra x. 26). 
2 Sam. xxiii. 32. 
1. Hilkiah’s son, over 
Hezekiah’s household (Isa. xxxvi. 3). 
As Joseph over Pharaoh’s palace, 
Azrikam ‘‘governor of Ahaz’ house’’ 
(2 Chron. xxviii. 7); chamberlain, 
treasurer, prefect of the palace (Gen. 
xli. 40), chief minister. Successor 
of Shebna, whose deposition for his 
ride was foretold (Isa. xxii. 15-20). 
Blevated at the time of the Assyrian 
invasion as the one most adapted to 
meet sucha crisis. Same as Azariah 
son of Hilkiah (1 Chron. vi. 13); the 
same man often bearing two names 
(Kimel). God calls him *t My ser- 
vant’: a pious patriot (comp. 2 Kings 
xvi. 37, xix. 1-5). A ‘‘father to 
(counselling, befriending, and de- 
fending) the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
and to the inhabitants of Judah.’’ 
Type of Messiah: “ the key of the 
house of David will I lay upon his 
shoulder (the key hung from the ker- 
chief onthe shoulder as emblem of his 
office, or figuratively for sustaining 
the government on his shoulder); so 
he shall open and none shall shut, and 
he shall shut and none shall open;”’ 
i.e. all access to the royal house 
shall be through him. Antitypically, 
“the government shall be upon 
Messiah’s shoulder” (Isa.ix.6,xxii.22); 
He shuts or opens at will the access 
to the heavenly munsion (Rev. iii. 7), 
He has the keys also of hell (the 
grave) and death (i.18). As E. sup- 
planted Shebna, so Christ the Heir 
of David’s throne shall supplant all 
the stewards who abuse their trust 
in God’s spiritual house, the church 
and the world (hereafter to become 
coextensive with the church): Heb. 
iii. 2-6. For the rest of Isaiah’s 
imagery as to H.,see Nai. SHEBNA 
beee , when degraded, was “‘scribe”’ 
i.e. secretary, remembrancer, keep- 
ing the king informed on important 
facts, historiographer) under HK. (2 
Kings xviii. 87), who became “‘trea- 
surer,”’ or as Heb. sokeen (Isa. xxii, 
15) from sakan ‘‘to dwell’ means, 
intimate friend of the king, dwell- 
ing on familiar terms, and “‘ steward 
of the provisions’’ (comp. 1 Chron. 


Eliasaph. 
Eliashib. 


Eliel. 


Elienai. 
Eliezer=my God a help. 1. Gen. xv. 
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xxvii, 33). 2. King JeHotakin’s 
original name. 3. Neh. xii. 41. 4. 
Luke iii. 26, Matt. i.18. 5. Luke 
iii. 30, 31. 


Eliam=God is my people (2 Sam. 


xxill. 34). Son of AHITHOPHEL and 
father of BarHsHEBA [see both] (2 
Sam. xi. 3). Ammviel (by transpo- 
sition) in 1 Chron. iii. 5, and Bath- 
shua, nonIsraelite names. Uriah 
was a Hittite (Gen. xxxviii. 2, 12; 1 
Chron. 1. 3). 


Elias=Elijah. Matt. xi. 14, and in 


N. T. elsewhere. In Rom. xi. 2 
marg. “‘the Scripture saith in E.,” 
i.e. in the Scripture portion that 
treats of Elijah. 
. Num.i.14; ii. 14; vii. 
42,47; x. 20. 2. Num. ii. 24, 
1. 1 Chron. xxiv. 12. 2. 
1 Chron. 1i. 24. 3. Highpriest when 
Nebemiah rebuilt the walls (iii. 1, 
20, 21). Energetic in building the 
sheepgate, sanctifying and setting 
up its doors; but relationship to 
Tobiah the Ammonite outweighed 
regard for the sanctity of the temple. 
Nehemiah was wroth with him for 
preparing a room therein for his 
heathen connection (xiii. 4-7), in op- 
position to God’s prohibition (Deut. 
xxii. 8, 4). His grandson too had 
married the heathenish Horonite 
Sanballat’s daughter (Neh. xii. 28). 
Ungodly alliances are a snare to re- 
ligious professors (2 Cor. vi. 14-18, 
Matt. x. 37). ‘Therefore (says Nehe- 
miah) I chased him from me. Re- 
member them, O my God, because 
they have defiled the priesthood and 
the covenant of the priesthood.” His 
genealogy is given (xii. 10, 22), see 
zra x.6. 4. Ezra x. 24. 5, Ezra x. 
27. 6. Ezra x. 36. 


Eliathah. 1 Chron. xxv. 4, 27. 
Elidad. Son of Chislon ; represented 


Benjamin in dividing Canaan (Num. 
xxxiv. 21). 

1.1 Chron. v.24. 2.1Chron. 
vi. 34. [See Exias 6, Exinu 2, pro- 
bably the same}. 3. 1 Chron. viii. 
20,21. 4. 1 Chron. viii. 22. 5.1 
Chron. xi. 46. 6. 1 Chron. xi. 47. 
7. 1 Chron. xii. 8, 11. 8. 1 Chron. 
xv. 9-11. 9. 2 Chron, xxxi. 13. 

1 Chron. viii. 20. 


2, ‘the steward of Abram’s house, 
E. of Damascus,” lit. “the son of the 
business,’ or possession (1.e. heir) 
of my house. Entering Canaan by 
Damascus, Abram took thence his 
chief retainer, and adopted him in 
the absence of a son and heir. He 
was not “‘born in Abram’s house”’ 
as ver. 3 of A. V. represents in con- 
tradiction to ver. 2 (unless it was 
whilst Abram was in Damascus) ; 
but, as Heb. expresses, was “son of 
his house,” i.e. adopted as such, ac- 
cording to the paternal relations 
then subsisting between patriarchs 
and their servants. Thus he dis- 
charged with fidelity, prayerful trust 
in Providence, and tact, the delicate 
commission of choosing «2 wife from 
his master’s connections for his mas- 
ter’s son Isaac. Justin (xxxvi. 2) and 
Josephus (Ant. i. 7, § 2), from Ni- 
cholaus of Damascus, assert that 
Abraham reigned in Damascus. E.’s 
prayer, ‘‘O Lord God of my master 
Abraham, I pray Thee send me good 
speed to-day, and show kindness unto 


Elihoenai. 
Elihoreph. 
Elihu= 
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my master ;’’ his looking for a pro- 
vidential token to guide him; God’s 
gracious answer in fact; and his 
thanksgiving, ‘‘ Blessed be the Lord 
God of my master . . . who has not 
left destitute my master of His mercy 
and His truth, I being in the way, 
the Lord led me:’ are a sample of 
God’s special care for His people’s 
temporal concerns, and of the way 
to secure it (Gen. xxiv.). 2. Moses 
and Zipporah’s second son ; socalled 
“because, said Moses, the God of 
my father was my help ... from 
the sword of Pharaoh”’ (Exod. xviii. 
4, 1 Chron. xxiii. 15, 17). Remained 
with Jethro his grandfather when 
Moses returned to Egypt. Zipporah 
after going part of the way with him 
was sent back by Moses (Exod. iv. 
18, 24-26; xviii. 2, etc.). Jethro 
took Zipporah and Gershom and E, 
to Moses in the wilderness, upon 
hearing of the exodus. Had one son, 
Rehabiah, to whom were born very 
many sons (1 Chron. xxiii. 17, xxvi. 
25, 26). SHetomirH [see] was his 
_ descendant. 38. 1 Chron. vii. 8. 4. 
1 Chron. xv. 24. 5. 1 Chron. xxvii. 
16. 6. Dodavah’s son, of Mareshah 
in Judah (2 Chron. xx. 35-87). Pro- 
phesied against Jehoshaphat that 
“the Lord had broken (at Ezion Ge- 
ber) his works” (i.e. his ships of 
Tarshish designed to go to Ophir for 
gold) for joining himself with Ahaz- 
jah king of Israel ‘‘ who did very 
wickedly” (1 Kings xxii. 49). On 
Ahaziah’s proposing a second joint 
expedition, Jehoshaphat taught by 
bitter experience (2 Cor. vi. 14-18, 
Rey. xviii. 4) refused. The names 
suggest that possibly he was sprung 
from Eleazar son of Dodo (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 9),oneof David’s three mighties. 
7. A ‘chief’? and “ man of under- 
standing” whom Hzra sent to Iddo 
at Casiphia in order to bring the 
Nethinim, as minister for the house 
of God (Ezra viii. 16). 8. Ezra x. 
18, 23, 31. 9. Luke iii. 29. 
Ezra viii. 4. 
1 Kings iv. 38. 
od is Jehovah. 1. Son of 
Barachel (= God blesses; the names 
indicating the piety of the family and 
their separation from idolatry) the 
Buzite (Buz beinga region of Arabia 
Deserta, Jer. xxv. 28, called from Buz 
son of Nahor, Abraham’s brother), 
of the kindred of Ram (probably 
Aram, nephew of Buz): Job xxxii. 2. 
He is the main human solver of the 
problem of the book, which ultimately 
is resolved, by Jehovah’s appearance, 
into a question of His absolute so- 
vereignty that cannot err. E.'s 
reasoning is not condemned, as is 
that of the three elder friends and 
previous speakers, for whom and not 
tor E. Job is directed to sacrifice and 
intercede [see Jos]. 2. Son of Tohu, 
ancestor of Samuel (1 Sam. i. 1); 
Exiet in 1 Chron. vi. 84; Eras vi. 
27. 3. A captain of the thousands 
of Manasseh (xii. 20). Followed 
David to Ziklag after he left the 
Philistines before the battle of Gil- 
boa, and aided him against the 
plundering Amalekites (1 Sam. xxx. 
1, 9,10; 1 Chron. xii. 20,21). 4.A 
Korhite Levitein David’s time, door- 
keeper of the house of Jehovah, son 
of Shemaiah, of Obed-Edom’s family 
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(xxvi. 6-8), men of strength for ser- 
vice. 


EBlijah=God-Jehovah (1 Kings xvii. 


1, ete.). ‘‘ The Tishbite, of the in- 
habitants of Gilead.’’ No town of 
the name has been discovered ; some 
explain it Converter. Hisname and 
designation mark his one grand mis- 
sion, to bring his apostate people 
back to Jehovah as THE God; comp. 
1 Kings xviii. 39 with Mal. iv. 5, 6. 
In contrast to the detailed genealogy 
of Samuel, Elisha, and other prophets, 
K. abruptly appears, like Melchizedek 
in the patriarchal dispensation, with- 
out father or mother named, his 
exact locality unknown ; in order that 
attention should be wholly fixed on 
his errand from heaven to overthrow 
Baal and Asheerah (the licentious 
Venus) worship in Israel. This 
idolatry had been introduced by 
AHAB tiga and his idolatrous wife, 
Ethbaal’s daughter Jezebel (in vio- 
lation of the first commandment), as 
if the past sin of Israel were not 
enough, and as if it were ‘‘a light 
thing to walk in the sins of Jero- 
boam,”’ viz. the worship of Jehovah 
under the symbol of a calf [see 
Aaron], in violation of the second 
commandment. Ahab and his party 
represented Baal and Jehovah as 
essentially the same God, in order to 
reconcile the people to this farther 
and extreme step in idolatry; comp. 
1 Kings xviii. 21, Hos. ii. 16. 


.s work was to confound these so- 


phisms and vindicate Jehovah’s claim 
to be God alone, to the exclusion of 
all idols. Therefore he suddenly 
comes forth before Ahab the apostate 
king, announcing in Jehovah’s name, 
“ Asthe Lord God of Israel liveth 
(as contrasted with the dead idols 
which Israel worshipped) before 
whom I stand, thereshall not be dew 
nor rain these years, but according 
to my word.’ The shutting up of 
heaven at the prophet’s word was 
Jehovah’s vindication of His sole 
Godhead; for Baal (though pro- 
fessedly the god of the sky) and his 
prophets could not open heaven and 
give showers (Jer. xiv. 22). The so 
called god of nature shall be shown 
to have no power over nature: Je- 
hovah is its sole Lord. E.’s “ effect- 
ual’’ prayer, not recorded in 1 Kings 
but in Jas. v. 17, was what moved 
God to withhold rain for three years 
andahalf; doubtless H.’s reason for 
the prayer was jealousy for the Lord 
God(1 Kings xix. 10, 14), in order that 
Jehovah’s chastening might lead the 
people to repentance. In ‘‘ standing 
before the Lord” he assumed the 
position of a Levitical priest (Deut. 
x.8), for in Israel the Levitical priest- 
hood retained in Judah had been set 
aside, and the prophets were raised 
up to minister in their stead, and 
witness by word and deed before Je- 
hovah against the prevailing apostasy. 
His departure was as sudden as his 
appearance. Partaking of the rugged- 
ness of his half civilized native Gilead 
bordering on the desert, and in un- 
couth rough attire, ‘‘ hairy (2 Kings 
i. 8, Heb. lord of hair) and with a 
girdle of leather about his loins,’’ he 
comes and goes with the suddenness 
of the modern Bedouin of the same 
region. His “mantle,” addereth, of 
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sheepskin, was assumed by Elisha 
his successor, and gave the pattern 
for the “hairy” cloak which after- 
wards became a prophet’s conven- 
tional garb (Zech. xiii. 4, ‘rough 
garment”). His powers of endurance 
were such as the highlands of Gilead 
would train, and proved of service to 
him in his after life of hardship (1 
Kings xviii. 46). His burning zeal, 
bluntness of address, fearlessness of 
man, were nurtured in lonely com- 
munion with God, away from the 
polluting court, amidst his native 
wilds. 


After delivering his bold message to 


Ahab, by God’s warning he fled to 
his hiding place at CnrritH [see}, a 
torrent bed E. of Jordan (or else, 
as many think, the wady Kelt near 
Jericho), beyond Ahab’s_ reach, 
where the ravens miraculously fed 
him with “bread and flesh in the 
morning . . bread and flesh in 
the evening.’ Carnivorous birds 
themselves, they lose their ravenous 
nature to minister to God’s servant, 
for God can make the most unlikely 
instruments minister to His saints. 
It was probably at this time 
that Jezebel, foiled in her deadly 
purpose against E., ‘“‘cut off Je- 
hovah’s prophets”’ (xviii. 4, xix. 2). 
The brook having dried up after a 
year’s stay he retreated next to 
Zarephath or Sarepta, between Tyre 
and Sidon, where least of all, in 
Jezebel’s native region, his enemies 
would have suspected him to lie hid. 
But apostates, as Israel, are more 
bigoted than original idolaters as the 
Phoenicians. From Josh. xix. 28 we 
learn Zarephath belonged to Asher ; 
and in Deut. xxxiii. 24 Moses saith, 
“let Asher dip his footinoil.’’ At the 
end of a threeand a half years’ dearth, 
if oil was to be found anywhere, it 
would be here, an undesigned coinci- 
dence and mark of genuineness. At 
God’s command, in the confidence of 
faith, he repairs for relief to this un- 
promising quarter. Here he was the 
first apostle to the Gentiles (Luke iv. 
26) ; a poor widow, the most unlikely 
to give relief, at his bidding making a 
cake for him with her last handful of 
meal anda little oil, her all, and a few 
gathered sticks for fuel; like the 
widow in the N. T. giving her two 
mites, not reserving even one, nor 
thinking, what shall I have for my 
next meal ? (Luke xxi. 2.) Somaking 
God’s will her first concern, her own 
necessary food was ‘‘added”’ to her 
(Matt. vi. 33, Isa. xxxiii. 16, Ps. 
xxxvii. 19, Jer. xxvii. 21); “ the barrel 
of meal wasted not, neither did the 
oil fail until the day that the Lord 
sent rain upon the earth.’’ Blessed 
in that she believed, she by her ex- 
ample strengthened E.’s faith in God 
as able to fulfil His word, where all 
seemed hopeless to man’s eye. Her 
strong faith, as is God’s way, He 
further tried more severely. Herson 
fell sick, and ‘‘his sickness was so 
sore that no breath was left in him.’’ 
Her trial brought her sins up before 
her, and she regarded herself punished 
as unworthy of so holy a man’s pre- 
sence with her. But he restored her 
son by stretching himself upon the 
child thrice (as though his body were 
the medium for God’s power to enter 
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the dead child), and crying to the 


Lord; hereby new spiritual life also 
was imparted to herself, as she said, 
“by this 1 know that thou art a man 
of God, and that the word of the 
Lord in thy mouth is truth.” 


Towards the close of the threeand a half 


years of famine, when it attacked 
Samaria the capital, Ahab directed his 
governor of the palace, the Godtear- 
ing Obadiah who had saved and fed a 
hundred prophets in a cave, to go in 
one direction and seek some grass to 
save if possible thevhorses and mules, 
whilst he himself went in the opposite 
direction for the same purpose. Mat- 
ters must have come to a crisis, when 
the king in person set out on such an 
errand. It was at this juncture, after 
upwards of two years’ sojourn at Za- 
repbath, E. by God’s command goes 
to show himself t» Ahab. Over- 
coming the awestruck Obadiah’s fear 
lest, when he should tell the king, 
Behold E. is here, meanwhile the 
Spirit should carry him away, E., 
whom Ahab’s servants had been seek- 
ing everywhere in vain for three 
years, now suddenly stands before 
Ahab with stern dignity. He hurls 
back on the king himself the charge 
of being, like another Achan, the 
troubler of Israel; “J have not. 
troubled Israel, but thow and thy 
father’s house, in that ye have for- 
saken the commandments of Jehovah, 
and thou hast followed Baalim.” On 
CakMEL [see] the issue was tried 


CONVENT ON MOUNT CARMEL, 


between Jehovah and Baal, there 
being on one side Baal’s 450 pro- 
phets with the 400 of Asheerah 
(AsaroretH [see], “the groves’’), 
who ate at Jezebel’s table under the 
queen’s special patronage; on the 
other side Jehovah’s sole representa- 
tive, in his startling costume, but with 
dignified mien. Amidst E.’s ironical 
jeers they cried, and gashed them- 
selves, in vain repetitions praying from 
morning till noon for fire from their 
god Baal, the sun god and god of 
fire (1), and leaped upon (or up and 
down at) the altar. Repairing Je- 
hovah’s ruined altar (the former 
sanctity of which was seemingly the 
reason for his choice of Carmel) with 
12 stones to represent the tribes of 
all Israel, and calling upon the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to let 
it be known that He is the Lord God, 
he brought down by prayer fire from 
heaven consuming the sacrifice, wood, 
stones, and dust, and licking up the 
water in the trench. The idolatrous 
propa were slain at the brook 

ishon, idolatry being visited ac- 
cording to the law with the penalty 
of high treason against God the king 
of the national theocracy (Deut. xiii. 
9-11, 15; xviii. 20). Then upon the 
nation’s penitent confession of God 
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follows God’s removal of the national 

judgment. ‘The rain, beginning with 

the small hand-like cloud,and increas- 

ing till the whole sky became black 

(Luke xii. 54, xiii. 19), returned 

as it had gone, in answer to KE.’s 

effectual prayer, which teaches us to 

not only pray but also wait (Jas. v. 

17, 18; 1 Kings xviii. 41-45). Ahab) 
rides in his chariot across the plain, | 
16 miles, to Jezreel, in haste lest the 

rainflood of the Kishon should make 

the Esdraelon or Jezreel plain im- 

passable with mud; K., with Spirit- 

imparted strength from ‘‘the hand 

of the Lord upon”’ him, running 

before, but no farther than the 

entrance of the city, for he shrank 

from the contamination of the court 

and its luxuries. 


Jezebel’s fury on hearing of tke 


slaughter of her favourite prophets J 
knew no bounds: “‘ so let the gods do { 
to me and more also, if I make not 
thy life as the life of one of them b 
to-morrow’’ (1 Kings xix. 2). E. 
fled for his life to Beersheba of Judah, 
with one attendant, and leaving him 
there went a day’s journey into the 
wilderness. His not having hereto- 
fore repaired to the neighbouring 
land of godly Jehoshaphat, and his 
now fleeing to its most southerly 
town, farthest from Abab’s dominion, 
and thence into the desert, at first 
sight seems strange. But on closer 
search into Scripture it is an unde- 
signed propriety that he avoids the 
land of the king whose one grand 
error was his marrying his son Jeho- 
ram to Athaliah, Ahab’s and Jezebel’s 
daughter, at least as early as the 
sixth or seventh year of Jeboshaphat 
and the tenth or eleventh of Ahab 
(Blunt’s Undes. Coinc.); thereby he 
became so closely allied to the un- 
odly Ahab that at the Ramoth 
Gilead expedition he said to the 
latter, “‘ I am as thou art, my people 
as thy people” (xxii. 4). In this 
flight E.’s spirit of faith temporarily 
gave way. After the excitement of 
the victory over the Baal priests, and 
the nervous tension which under 
God’s mighty hand sustained him in 
running to Jezreel, there ensued a 
reaction physically and an _ over- 
whelming depression of mind; for the 
hope which had seemed so bright 
at Carmel, of a national repentance 
and return to God, the one ruling 
desire of his soul, was apparently 
blighted ; his labours seemed lost; 
the throne of iniquity unshaken ; and 
hope deferred made his heart sick. 
Sitting under a juniper (retem, rather 
broom) he cried in deep despondency : 
“Tt is enough; now, O Lord, take 
away my life.’ God, with tender 
considerateness, first relieved his 
physical needs, by sending to his 
exhausted frame “tired nature’s kind 
restorer, balmy sleep,’’ and then, 
by His angel, food; and only when 
nature was refreshed proceeds to 
teach him spiritually the lesson he 
needed. By God’s command, “ in the 
strength of that meat’’ (the super- 
natural being based on the natural 
groundwork) he went, Moses like, 40 
days and 40 nights unto a cave at 
Horeb where he ‘‘lodged’”’ jor the 
night (Heb. lin). It was the same 
wilderness which received Moses 
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fleeing from Pharaoh, and E. now 
fleeing from Ahab, and lastly Paul 
escaping from the Judaic papas of 
ritualism. The lonely wilderness and 
awful rocks of Sinai were best fitted 
to draw the spirit off from the de- 
pressing influences of man’s world 
and to raise it up to near communion 
with God. ‘‘ He sought the ancient 
sanctuary connected with the holiest, 
grandest memories of mankind, that 
his spiritual longings might be grati- 
fied, that he might have the deepest 
sense of the greatness and nearness 
of God. He wished to be brought 
down from the soft luxuriant second- 
ary formations of human religion [the 
halting between two opinions, between 
the luxurious Baal worship and the 
uncompromising holy worship of 
Jehovah] to the primary stratification 
of God’s religion . . . to the naked, 
rugged, unyielding granite of the 
law’’ (Macmillan, The Garden and 
City). Jehovah there said, ‘‘ What 
doest thou here, E.?” thou whose 
name implies thy calling to witness 
for God Jehovah, away from the 
court and people whom thou wast 
called to reprove! KE. pleads his 
“jealousy for Jehovah God of hosts,’* 
and that with all his zeal he is left 
the sole worshipper of Jehovah, and. 
that even his life they seek to take 
away. God directs him to “go forth 
and stand upon the mountain before 
the Lord,’’ as Moses did when ‘‘ the 
Lord passed by.’’ There by the grand 
voice of nature, the strong wind rend- 


_ ing the rocks, the earthquake, and the 


fire, (in none of which, though eman- 
ating from God, did He reveal Him- 
self to E.,) and lastly by “a still small 
voice,’ God taught the impatient and 
desponding prophet that it is not by 
astounding miracles such as the fire 
that consumed the sacrifice, nor b 
the wind and earthquake wherewit 
God might have sweptaway the guilty 
nation, but by the still small voice of 
God’s Spirit in the conscience, that 
Jehovah savingly reveals Himself, and 
a revival of true religion is to be ex- 
pected. Those astounding phenomena 
prepared the way for this, God’s 
immediate revelation to the heart. 
Miracles sound the great bell of nature 
to call attention; but the Spirit is 
God’s voice to the soul. Sternness 
hardens, love alone melts. A John 
the Baptist, E.’s antitype, the last re- 
presentative of the Sinaitic law, must 
be followed by the Messiah and His 
Spirit speaking inthe winning tones 
of Matt. xi. 29. The still small voice 
constrained E. to wrap his face in his 
mantle; comp. Moses, Exod. iii. 6, 
Isa. vi. 2. A second time tothe same 
question he gives the same reply, but 
ina meeker spirit. Jehovah therefore 
cheers him amidst despondency, by 
giving him work still to do for His 
name, a sure token that He is pleased 
with his past work: ‘‘Go, return 
. . . to the wilderness of Damascus, 
and anoint Hazael king over Syria, 
Jehu... over Israel, and Elisha... 
rophet‘in thy room. Yet (adds the 
ord to cure his depression *by show- 
ing him his witness for God was not 
lost, but had strengthened in faith 
many a secret worshipper) I have left 
Me 7000 in Israel who have not bowed 
unto Baal,” etc. Elisha he first sought 
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out and found in Abel Meholah in 
the valley of the Jordan on his way 
northward, for spiritual companion- 
ship was his first object of yearning. 
Casting his mantle on him as the sign 
of a call, he was followed by EtisHa 
[see], who thenceforth became his 
minister, and who executed subse- 
quently the former two commands. 


Apostasy from God begets injustice 


towards man. Puffed up with the 
success of his war with Syria, and 
forgetting the Lord who had given 
him victory (1 Kings xx.), Ahab by 
Jezebel’s wicked hardihood, after 
vainly trying to get from NasotH 
see] the inheritance of his fathers, 

ad him and his sons (2 Kings ix. 
26, comp. Josh. vii. 24) slain for 
falsely alleged blasphemy, and seized 
on his property as that of a criminal 
forfeited to the crown; the elders of 
Jezreel lending themselves to be 
Jezebel’s ready instruments. With 
Jehu and Bidkar his retinue riding 
behind, he proceeded to take posses- 
sion of the coveted vineyard on the 
following day (comp. ‘‘ yesterday,” 
emesh, “ yesternight,’’ the mock trial 
and murder of Naboth having taken 
place the day before); but, like a 
terrible apparition, the first person 
he meets there is the enemy of his 
wickedness, whom his conscience 
quails before, more than before all 
other foes. ‘‘ Hast thou found me 
(comp. Num. xxxii. 23) O mine 
enemy?’ ‘I have found thee, 
because thou hast sold thyself (as a 
captive slave bound) to work evil,’’ 
ete. The dogs should lick his blood 
“in the place’? where they licked 
Naboth’s (fulfilled on his son Je- 
horam, Ahab’s repentance causing 
judgment to be deferred); Jezebel 
and Ahab’s posterity should be 
(what orientals regard with especial 
horror) the food of dogs and birds 
{1 Kings xxi. 19-24). Twenty years 
later Jehu remembered the very 
words of the curse, so terrible was 
the impression made by the scene, 
and fulfilled his part of it (2 Kings 
ix. 7-10, 25, 26, 33-37). 


Three years later, part of the judg- 


ment foretold came to pass on Ahab, 
whose blood, after his fall in the 
battle of Ramoth Gilead, the dogs 
licked up whilst his chariot was 
being washed in the pool of Samaria. 
His successor Ahaziah after a two 
years reign, during which Moab 
rebelled, fell from a lattice and lay 
sick. Sending to consult concerning 
his recovery the Philistine oracle of 
Baalzebub at Ekron, he learnt from 
his messengers that a man met them 
saying, ‘‘Is it not because there is 
not a God in [srael that thou sendest 
to inquire of Baalzebub the god of 
Ekron ? therefore thou shalt not come 
down, . .. but shalt surely die’’ 
(2 Kings i.6). As usual, E.’s appear- 
ance was sudden and startling, and he 
stands forth as vindicating Jehovah’s 
honour before the elect nation. 
Ahaziah, with his mother’s idol-mad 
vindictiveness, sent a captain with 
fifty to arrest this “‘lord of hair” 
(Heb. 2 Kings i. 8) whom he at 
once guessed to be E. Emerging 
from some recess of Carmel and 
taking his seat on “the hill” or 
*“mount”’ (Heb.), he thence met 
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the captain’s demand, “ Man of God, 
the king saith, come down,” with 
“Tf T be a man of God, let fire come 
down from heaven, and consume 
thee and thy fifty.”” So it came to 
pass. Again the same occurred. 
‘The third, however, escaped by beg- 
ging him to hold his life precious and 
to spare him. EH. went down, under 
God’s promised protection, and spake 
the same message of death to the 
king in person as he had previously 
spoken to the king’s messenger. This 
was his last interview with the house 
of Ahab, and his last witness against 
Baal worship. 


The severity of the judgment by fire is 


due to the greatness of the guilt of 
the Israelite king and his minions, 
who strove against God Himself in 
the person of His prophet, and 
hardened themselves in idolatry, 
which was high treason against God 
and incurred the penalty of death 
under the theocracy. It is true the 
Lord Jesus reproved the fiery zeal 
of James and John, “the sons of 
thunder,’ as ignorant of the true 
spirit of His disciples, when they 
wished like Elias to call down fire to 
consumethe Samaritans who would 
not receive Him. But the cases are 
distinct. He was not yet revealed 
to the half heathen Samaritans as 
clearly as Jehovah had been through 
E. to Israel, the elect nation. His 
life was not sought by the Samari- 
tans as EH.’s was by Israel’s king 
and his minions. Moreover, the 
temporal penalties of the theocracy, 
ordained by God for the time, were 
in our Lord’s days giving place to 
the antitypes which are abiding, 


Shortly afterwards E. wrote a letter 


(miktab) which came subsequently 
“to Joram,” son of the pious Jeho- 
shaphat : “Thussaith the Fie God of 
David thy father [of whom thou art 
proving thyself so unworthy a succes- 
sor], because thou hast not walked in 
the ways of Jehoshaphat thy father, 
nor... of Asa, king of Judah, but 
hast walked in the way of the kings 
of Israel, and hast made Judah and 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem to goa 
whoring like . . . the house of Ahab, 
and hast slain [E. writes foreseeing 
the murder, for his translation was 
before Jehoshaphat’s death, 2 Kings 
iii. 11, after which was the murder] 
the brethren of thy father’s house 
which were better than thyself, 
behold with a great plague will the 
Lord smite thy people, thy child- 
ren, thy wives, and all thy goods, 
and thou shalt have great sickness 
... until thy bowels fall out” (2 
Chron. xxi.) Already in E.’s life- 
time Joram had begun to reign 
jointly with his father Jehoshaphat 
(2 Kings viii. 16, 18) and had betrayed 
his evil spirit which was fostered by 
Athaliah his wife, Ahab’s daughter. 
Jehoshaphat in his lifetime, with 
worldly prudence, whilst giving the 
throne to Joram, gave Joram’s 
brethren ‘‘great gifts and fenced 
cities.”’ But E. discerned in Joram 
the covetous and murderous spirit 
which would frustrate all Jehosha- 
phat’s forethought, the fatal result 
of the latter’s carnal policy in form- 
ing marriage alliance with wicked 


Ahab. Therefore, as E. had com- 


mitted to Elisha the duty laid on 
bimself by God of foretelling to 
Hazael his elevation to the Syrian 
throne (Elisha being EK. revived in 
spirit), so E. committed to him the 
writing which would come after E.’s 
translation to Joram with all the 
solemnity of a message from H. in 
the unseen world to condemn the 
murder when perpetrated which E. 
foresaw he would perpetrate. The 
style is peculiarly H.’s, and distinct 
from the narrative context. So 
Isaiah foretold concerning Cyrus’ 
future kingdom (Isa. xliv., xlv.); and 
Ahijah concerning Josiah (1 Kings 
xiii. 2). Fairbairn makes it be called 
“a letter from Elijah’? because he 
was ideal head of the school of pro- 
phecy from which it emanated, and 
has spirit still rested wpon Elisha. 
But the language, 2 Chron. xxi. 12, 
implies in some stricter sense it was 
E.’s writing delivered by Elisha, his 
successor, to Joram. But see Lord 
A. C. Hervey’s view [JEHORAM]. 


K.’s ministry was now drawing to its 


close. Symptoms appear of his 
work beginning to act on the nation, 
in the increased boldness of other 
he Pada to the king’s face, besides 

. himself: e.g. 1 Kings xx. 35, 36; 
again, Micaiah, chap. xxii. Hence we 
find not less than fifty called “ sons 
of strength’’ at E.’s translation (2 
Kings ii. 8, 7); and these settled at 
Bethel, one of the two head quarters 
of idolatry. To these sons of the 
prophets, as well as to Elisha, it was 
revealed that their master E. was 
about to be caught up from them. 
E. sought that privacy which he felt 
most suitable to the coming solemn 
scene; but Elisha would not leave 
him. To Gilgal (the one on the 
W. border of the Ephraimite hills), 
Bethel, and Jericho successively, by 
the Lord’s mission, E. went, giving 
probably parting counsels to the 
prophets’ schools in those places. 
Finally, after parting asunder the 
Jordan with his mantle, he gave 
Elisha leave to ask what he would, 
and having promised that he should 
have a double portion of E.’s spirit, 
a chariot and horses of fire parted 
the two, and E. went up by a whirl- 
windinto heaven. The “ hardness ’’ 
of Elisha’s request, and its granting 
being dependent on hisseeing E. as- 
cend, imply that it is to be got from 
God not (Matt. xix. 26) man; that 
therefore he must ]cok up to Him who 
was about to translate E., not to E. 
himself. The ‘‘double portion” is not 
“double” what KE. had, for Elisha 
had not that; but, as the firstborn 
son and heir received two portions, 
and the other children but one, of 
the father’s goods (Deut. xxi. 17), 
so Elisha, as E.’s adopted son, begs 
a preeminent portion of E.’s spirit, 
of which all the other ‘‘sons of the 
prophets’? should have their share 
(Grotius) ; comp. ver. 15. But the 
comparison in the context is not with 
other prophets but with E. Double, 
lit. fa mouth of two,” is probably 
used generally for the spirit in large 
or increased measure, the spirit of 
prophecy and of miracles. Elisha 
performed double,as many miracles, 
viz. 16 as compared with E.’s eight; 
and the miracles of a like kind to E.’s; 
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comp. 1 Kings xvii. 17-24 with 2 
Kings iv. 29-37, 1 Kings xvii. 16 
with 2 Kings iv. 1-7. Elisha, when 
getting his choice, asked not for 
gains, honours, or pleasures, but for 
spiritual gifts, with a view, not to his 
own glory, but to the glory of God 
and the editication of the church. 
Seeing that the national evils were 
so crying, he sought the only remedy, 
an increased measure of the Spirit, 
whose power had already begun 
somewhat to improve the state of the 
nation. As E.’s ascension was the 
forerunner of Elisha’s possessing an 
influence such as E. had not, Ehsha 
becoming the honoured adviser of 
kings whereas E. had been their 
terror, Elisha on his deathbed being 
recognised as “‘ the chariot of Israel 
and the horsemen thereof’’ by king 
Joash just as E. had been by Elisha, 
so Christ’s ascension was the means 
of obtaining for the church the Holy 
Spirit in full measure, whereby more 
souls were gathered in than by Jesus’ 
bodily presence (John xvi. 6-15, 
Eph. iv. 8-14). 
When the O. T. canon was being closed, 
Malachi, its last prophet, threw a ray 
over the dark period of 400 years that 
intervened till the N. T. return of 
revelation, by announcing, ‘‘ Behold 
I will send you EK. the prophet before 
the coming of the great and dread- 
ful day of the Lord. And he shall 
turn the heart of the fathers to the 
children, and the heart of the child- 
ren to their fathers, lest I come and 
smite the earth with a curse.’ Our 
Lord declares that John the Baptist 
was the Elias to come (Matt. xi. 14, 
xvii. 12). This is explained in Luke 
i. 11, 17, which refers to Mal. iv. 5, 
6; “he shall go before the Lord in 
the spirit and power of Elias, to turn 
the hearts of the fathers (Jacob, Levi, 
Moses, E., Mal. i. 2, ii. 4, 6, iii. 3, 4, iv. 4, 
who had been alienated as it were by 
their children’s apostasy) to the child- 
ren (made penitent through Juhn’s 
ministry), and the disobedient to the 
wisdom of the just.” John was an 
E., but not the E., whence to the 
query (Johni.21), “ Art thou Elias ?”’ 
he answered, *‘I am not.” “‘ Art thou 
that prophet ?”’ ‘No.’ K.is called 
by Malachi ‘“‘the prophet,’’ not the 
Tishbite, as he here represents the 
whole series of prophets culminating 
in the greatest, John (though he 
erformed no miracles as H.). The 
ews always understood a literal 
E., and said, “Messiah must be 
anointed by H.”’) As there is a second 
consummating advent of Messiah, so 
also of His forerunner (possibly in 
es as at /the transfiguration, 
att. xvii. 3, even after which He 
said (ver. 11), “‘ Elias shall first come 
and restore all things,” viz. at ‘the 
times of restitution of all things’’), 
possibly a prophet clothed with E.'s 
miraculous power of inflicting judg- 
ments, which John had not. The 
miracles foretold of the two witnesses 
(Rev. xi. 4, 5, “fire out of their 
mouth,” i.e. at their word; 1 Kings 
xvii. 1; 2 Kings i. 10; ‘‘ power to 
shut heaven that it rain not,’ Jas. 
v. 17, Luke iv. 25 ; and “‘to turn the 
waters to blood and smite the earth 
with all plagues’) are the very ones 
characteristic of Moses and KE. The 


Elika. 
Elim = strong trees. 
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forerunning ‘the great and dreadful 
day of Jehovah”’ can only exhaust- 
ively refer to Messiah’s second 
coming, preceded by a fuller mani- 
festation of E. than that of John 
before Messiah’s first coming. Mo- 
ses and H.’s appearance at the trans- 
figuration in gloritied bodies is a 
sample of the coming transfiguration, 
(Moses, buried by the Lord, of the 
sleeping saints; and H., translated 
without death, of living saints) and of 
their reign with Christ over the earth 
in glorified bodies, as Peter, James, 
and John are a sample of the nations 
in the flesh about to be reigned over. 
The subject of Moses’ and E.’s dis- 
course with Jesus on the mount was 
His decease, for this is the grand 
centre to which the law as repre- 
sented by Moses, and the prophets 
represented by E., converge. LE.’s 
translation was God’s witness for His 
faithful servant to the apostate post- 
diluvial world, as Enoch’s to the 
antediluvial, against their unbelief. 
God’s voice, ‘“‘ This is My beloved 
Son, hear Him,” attests that the 
servants must bow to the Son for 
whose coming they prepared the way 
(comp. Rev. xix. 10 end). Rome’s 
barefooted Carmelites have many ab- 
surd traditions as to the derivation 
of their order from E. himself, and 
as to the “cloud out of the sea”’ typi- 
fying the Virgin Mary, to whom a 
aad is dedicated on the imaginar 
site of E.’s seeing the cloud! 

2 Sam. xxiii. 25. 

Probably the 
lovely valley of Gharandel. In the 
rainy season a torrent flows through 
to the Red Sea. The water is in 
most seasons good, and even the best 
on the journey from Cairo to Sinai. 
Israel found at HE. 12 wells (7.e. natural 
springs) and 70 palmtrees, and en- 
camped by the waters ; their stage 
next after Marah, now Huwara. A 
few palms still remain, dwarfs and 
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trunkless, gnarled tamarisks and 
acacias, the sole relics of the grove 
that once flourished on this oasis of 
the W. side of the peninsula. Israel 
stayed here along time; for they did 
not reach the wilderness till two and 
a half months after leaving Suez, find- 
ing water and pasture abundant in 
the intermediate district. Laborde 
makes wady Useit to be E., the se- 
cond wady which Israel going from 
N.W. to 8.E. along the coast would 
reach after Gharandel. Lepsius 
makes the fourth wady, reached by 
Israel, viz. wady Shubeikeh, in its 
lower part Taiyibeh, to be EB. (Exod. 
xv. 27, Num. xxxiii. 9.) 


Elimelech=my God is king. Ofthe 


family of Hezron of Judah, kinsman 
of Boaz, residing in Bethlehem Eph- 
ratah under the judges. In a famine 
heand his wife Naomi, with their two 
sons, went to Moab [see Boaz, RutH], 
where he and his sons died, and 
whence Naomt [see] returned a child- 
less widow with Ruth. 


y Elipheleh. 


ELISHA 


Elioenai=towards Jehovah my eves 
are turned. 1.1 Chron. vii. 8. 2. 
1 Chron. iv. 36. 3. 1 Chron. xxvi. 
3. 4. In the seventh generation 
from Zerubbabel, contemporary with 
Alexander the Great, but the Heb- 
(1 Chron. iii. 28, 24) is probably an 
error, and Shemaiah, grandfather of 
E. and father of Neariah, E.’s father, 
is probably Shimei, Zerubbabel’s 


brother. 5. Ezra x. 22; comp. Neb. 
xii.41. 6. Ezra x. 27; Neb. vii. 13, 
x. 14. 


Eliphal. 1Chron. xi. 35, ELIPHELET 
2 Sam. xxiii. 

Eliphalet. Last of David’s thirteen 
sons after his settlement at Jerusalem 
(2 Sam. v. 16, 1 Chron. xiv. 5-7, Et- 
PHELET 1 Chron. iii. 8=ELPALET, 
PHALTIEL. 

Eliphaz= God for strength. 1. Esan’s. 
son by Adah; Teman’s father (Gen. 
xxxvi. 4, 1 Chron. i. 35,36). 2. First 
of Job’s three friends, the ‘‘ Teman- 
ite,’ sprung from the former E. 
Teman answers to Edom (Jer. xlix. 
20), part of Arabia Petrea. Calmer 
and less vehement against Job than 
Bildad and Zophar, but condemned 
at the end for the same error, in spite 
of the facts of daily life, that God’s. 
retributions here are complete, and 
that severe trial proved Job’s past 
piety to be but hypocrisy. God’s 
unapproachable majesty and purity 
are well set forth by him (Job iy., xv. 


14-16). 
Porter, rather gate- 
keeper (1 Chron. xv. 18, 21). 
Eliphelet. [See Extenatet.} 1. 
2 Sam. xxiii. 84. 2. 1 Chron. viii. 
39. 3.1 Chron. viii.13. 4. 1 Chron. 


x. 33. 

Elisabeth= Heb. EtisHesa (Aaron’s 
wife) =swearing by God (Exod. vi. 
23). Zacharias’ wife ; John the Bap- 
tist’s mother. Of the daughters of 
Aaron; akin (“ cousin’’) to the Vir- 
gin Mary (Luke i. 5, 36). The first 
to bless Mary as ‘‘the mother of her 
Lord’? (40-45). Thus our Lord, 
though not of the priestly tribe, was 
akin to it; He fulfilled it, in His dis- 
tinct priesthood of the Melchizedek 
order. Like her husband, E. was 
“righteous before God, walking in 
all the commandments and _ ordi- 
nances of the Lord blameless.” 

Elisha=God for salvation. ELisEus. 
in N. T. Shaphat’s son, of Abel. 
Meholah=‘“‘ meadow of the dance,” 
in the Jordan valley. [See his call: 
Erisau.] He was engaged at field 
work, 12 yoke before him, 7.e. him- 
self with the 12th whilst the other 
11 were in other parts of the field ; 
or, as land was measured by “‘ yokes 
of oxen,” he had ploughed land to. 
the extent of nearly 12 yokes, and 
was finishing the 12th: either view 
marks his being a man of substance. 
Hengstenberg regards the twelve 
as marking him the prophet of the 
whole covenant nation, not merely of 
the ten tribes. Whether formally 
“ anointed’? with oil or not, he was 
really anointed with the Spirit, and 
duly called by his predecessor to the 
prophetical office by Elijah’s crossing” 
over, and hastily throwing upon him 
the rough mantle, the token of in- 
vestiture, and then going as quickly as 
he came. KH. was one to at once 
on God's first call, at all costs. So 
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bidding farewell to father and mo- 
ther (contrast Matt. viii. 21, 22: 
“suffer me first to go and [tend my 
father till his death, and then] bury 
my father’’; and Luke ix. 61, 62, 
where the ‘‘ bidding farewell” in- 
volved in that particular case a divi- 
sion of heart between home relations 
and Christ, xiv. 26, Matt. x.37, Phil. 
iii. 13), and slaying a yoke of oxen 
and boiling the flesh with the wooden 
instruments (comp. 2 Sam. xxiv. 22), 
a token of giving up all for the Lord’s 
sake, he ministered to Elijah hence- 
forth as Joshua did to Moses. His 
ministry is once described, ‘“ H. who 
poured water on the hands of Eli- 
jah.” He was subordinate ; so the 
sons of the prophets represent it: 
“Jehovah will take away thy master 
(Elijah) from thy head” (2 Kings 
iu. 3). Yet his ministry made an 
advance upon that of his master. 
The mission of Eli-jah, as his name 
implied, was to bring Israel to con- 
fess that Jehovah alone is God (El); 
E. further taught them, as his name 
implies, that Jehovah if so confessed 
would prove the salvation of His 
people. Hence E.’s work is that of 
quiet beneficence; Elijah’s that of 
judicial sternness upon all rebels 
against Jehovah. Contrast 1 Kings 
xvii. 40 with 2 Kings v. 18,19. E., 
the healer, fitly comes after Elijah, 
the destroyer. The latter presents 
himself with the announcement, “as 
Jehovah God of Israel liveth .. . 
there shall not be dew nor rain these 
years’’; the first miracle of the for- 
mer is, ‘) thus saith Jehovah, I have 
healed these waters (by casting in 
salt, the symbol of grace and incor- 
ruption), there shall not be from 
thence any more death or barren 
land.” | The large spring N.W. of 
the present town of Jericho is the 
traditional object of the cure (Ain- 
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es-Sultan). Elijah, like a Bedouin, 
delighted in the desert, the heights 
of Carmel, and the caves of Horeb, 
and avoided cities. HE. on the con- 
trary frequented the haunts of civil- 
ization, Jericho (2 Kings ii. 18), Sa- 
maria (25), and Dothan (vi. 13), 
where he had a house with “ doors ”’ 
and “ windows” (v. 3, 9, 24; vi. 32; 
xiii. 17). He wore the ordinary Is- 
raelite garment, and instead of being 
shunned by kings for sternness, he 
possessed considerable influence with 
the king and the ‘‘ captain of the 
host’’ (iv. 13). 

At times he could be as fiery in in- 
dignation against the apostate kings 
of Israel as was his predecessor (iii. 
13, 14), but even then he yields him- 
self to the soothing strains of a min- 
strel for the godly Jehoshaphat’s 
sake, and foretells that the ditches 
which he directs to be made should 
be filled with water (the want of 
which was then being sorely felt), 
coming by the way of Edom; this 
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took place at the S.E. end of the 
Dead Sea, the route of the confede- 
rates Judah, Israel, and Edom, in 
orderto invade the rebelling Moabite 
king Mesha from the eastern side, 
since he was (according tothe Moab- 
ite stone) carrying all before him in 
the N.W. Like Elijah, he couquered 
the idols on their own ground, per- 
forming without fee the cures for 
which Beelzebub of Ekron was sought 
in vain. 


At Bethel, on his way from Jericho to 


Carmel (ii. 23), where he had been 
with Elijah (ver. 2), he was met by 
“vouug men” (nearim, not “ little 
children’’), idolaters or infidels, who, 
probably at the prompting of Baal’'s 
prophets in that stronghold of his 
worship, sneered at the report of 
Elijah’s ascension: ‘‘Go up”’ like 
thy master, said they, ‘‘thou bald 
head’? (quereach, i.e., with hair 
short at the back of the head, in con- 
trast with Elijah’s shaggy locks flow- 
ing over his shoulders; gibbeach is the 
term for bald in front). Keil under- 
stands, however, “ small boys” to 
have mocked his natural baldness at 
the back of his head (not with old 
age, for he lived till 50 years later, 
xili. 14), The God-hating spirit which 
prevailed at calf-worshipping Bethel 
betrayed itself in these boys, who 
insulted the prophet of Jehovah 
knowingly. The profanity of the pa- 
rents, whose guilt the profane child- 
ren filled the measure of, was pun- 
ished in the latter, that the death of 
the sons might constrain the fathers 
to fear the Lord since they would 
not love Him, and to feel the fatal 
effects recoiling on themselves of 
instigating their children to blas- 
pheme (Exod. xx.5). E., not in per- 
sonal revenge but as Jehovah’s mi- 
nister, by God’s inspiration, pro- 
nounced their doom. Two Syrian 
she-bears (corresponding to the Arc- 
tic bear of northern Europe) “tare 
forty-two of them’ (comp. and con- 
trast Luke ix. 54, 55). 


A widow (Obadiah’s according to Jo- 


sephus), when the creditor threatened 
to take her sons as bondmen, cried 
to E. for help on the ground of her 
deceased husband’s piety. LE. di- 
rected her to borrow empty vessels, 
and from her one remaining pot of 
oil to fill them all, shutting the door 
upon herself and her sons who brought 
her the vessels. Only when there 
was no vessel left to fill was the mi- 
raculous supply of oil stayed. A 
type of prayer, with ‘ shut doors” 
(Matt. vi. 6), which brings down 
supplies of grace so long as we and 
ours have hearts open to receive it 
(Ps. lxxxi. 10, Eph. iii. 20). Only 
when Abraham ceased to ask did God 
cease to grant (Gen. xviii.). 


On his way from Gilgal (not that near 


Jericho, but N. of Lydda, now Jil- 
jilieh) to Carmel, E. stayed at Shu- 
nem in Issachar, now Solam, three 
miles N. of Jezreel, on the southern 
slopes of Jebel ed Duhy, the little 
Hermon. ‘‘A great woman” (in 
every sense: means, largeness of 
heart, humility, contentment) was 
his hostess, and with her husband’s 
consent provided for him a little 
chamber with bed, table, stool, and 
candlestick, so that he might in pass- 
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ing always “turn in thither.’ In 
reward he offered to use his interest 
for her with the king or the captain 
of the host; with true magnanimity 
which seeks not great things for self 
(Jer. xlv. 5), she replied, “I dwell 
among mine own people.”’ At Ge- 
hazi’s suggestion without her solicit- 
ation, E. promises from God that 
she should have what was the great- 
est joy to an Israelite wife, a son. 
When he was old enough to go out 
with his father, a sunstroke in the 
harvesttield caused his death. The 
mother, inferring from God’s extra- 
ordinary and unsought gift of the 
child to her, that it could not be 
God’s design to snatch him from her 
for ever, and remembering that Eli- 
jab had restored the widow’s son at 
Zarephath, mounted her she-ass (ha- 
athon, esteemed swifter than the he- 
ass), and having Jeft her son on the 
bed of the man of God, without tell- 
ing her husband of the death, rode 15 
miles, four hours ride, to Carmel. 
There E. was wont to see her regu- 
larly at his services on the ‘“‘new moon 
and sabbath.” Seeing her now ap- 
proaching from a distance, EH. sent 
Gehazi to meet her and ask, “Js it 
well with thee? ... with thy hus- 
band? . .. with the child?” Her 
faith, hope, and resignation prompted 
the reply, ‘“‘It is well.” Gehazi, 
like Jesus’ disciples (Matt. xv. 28, 
xix. 18), would have thrust her away 
when she clasped E.’s feet ters 9 
Matt. xxviii. 9, Luke vii. 88), but EK. 
with sympathetic insight said, ‘‘ Let 
her alone, for her soul is vexed within 
her, and Jehovali hath hid it from 
me.” A word from her was enough 
to reveal the child’s death, which 
with natural absence of mind amidst 
her grief she did not explicitly men- 
tion, '‘ Did I desire a son from my 
lord?’’? E. sends on Gehazi with 
his staff; Gehazi is to salute none 
on the way, like Jesus’ 70 sent 
before His face, but lays E.’s staff 
on the child’s face without effect. 
[So the law could not raise the dead 
in sins (Rom. viii. 3, Gal. iii. 21); 
Jesus Himself must come to do that. } 
K., entering the room, shuts to the 
door (Matt. vi. 6), and there stretch- 
ing himself twice on the child, mouth 
to mouth, eyes to eyes, and hands to 
hands (comp. Acts xx. 10; antitypi- 
cally the dead sinner must come into 
contact with the living Jesus, 1 John 
i.), after Elijah’s pattern, and pray- 
ing to Jehovah, proved the omnipo- 
tence of prayer to quicken the dead; 
then he delivered the resuscitated 
son to the happy mother. 


In a time of dearth (2 Kings iv. 38), 


perhaps the same as that in viii. 1, 2, 
one of the sons of the prophets brought 
in a lap full of gourds or wild cucum- 
bers, off a plant like a wild vine, the 
only food to be had; the effect in 
eating was such that one exclaimed, 
“There is death in the pot.” E. 
counteracted the effect by casting in 
meal. Next, a manof Baal Shalisha 
brings firstfruits (paid to the pro- 
phets in the absence of the lawful 
priests: Num. xviii. 8, 12, Deut. xviii. 
3, 4), viz. 20 small loaves of new 
barley, and full green ears of corn 
roasted, esteemed a delicacy (Lev. 1i. 
14, xxiii. 14), in his garment (marg.) 
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or bag. In reply to his servitor’s | 
unbelieving objection, ‘‘ What, should 
I set this before an hundred men?” 
E. replied, ‘Give the people... 
for thus saith Jehovah, They shall 
eat, and leave thereof ’’: a forerunner 
of Christ’s miracle of feeding more 
men with fewer loaves, preceded by 
like want of faith on the disciples’ 
part (Luke ix. 13-17, Jobn vi. 9-13), 
and followed by a like leaving of 
pipndance, after the multitude were 
ed. 

Naaman’s cure follows. His leprosy was 
of the white kind, the most malignant 
(2 Kings v. 27). In Syria it did not, 
as in Israel, exclude from intercourse ; 
and Naaman was “great”? in the 
presence of his master, and honoured 
as “‘a mighty man in valour,” because 
of being Jehovah’s instrument in giv- 
ing Syria victory. But withal (as all 
human greatness has some drawback) 
he was a leper. <A “little maid”’ of 
Israel, carried captive to Syria in a 
foray, and brought to wait on Na- 
aman’s wife (so marvellously does 
God’s providence overrule evil to 
good, and make humble and small 
agents effect great good) was the 
honoured instrument of informing 
Naaman of the prophet of God. A 
lesson to us that none should plead 
(Matt. xxv. 24-30) inability to serve 
God and man in some form or an- 
other. Benhadad, with oriental ab- 
solutism, wrote as though the Israel- 
ite king could at will (comp. Matt. 
vill. 9) command E.’s services. At 
the same time he sent much gold, 
silver, and the rich raiments (lebush, 
robe of ceremony) of Damascus; -as 
though ‘‘ God’s gift may be pur- 
chased with money” (Acts viii. 20). 
Joram showed no less want of faith 
than Benhadad showed want of reli- 
gious knowledge. Had he believed 
as did the little maid his former sub- 
ject, he would have felt that, though 
he was “not God to’kill and to make 
alive,”’ yet there was in the midst of 
the people one by whom God had 
both killed and made alive (Deut. 
xxxii. 39). EE. rectifies his error, 
sending a dignified message of reproof 
to the king, and desiring him to let 
Naaman come, and he should know 
“there is a prophet in Israel.’ 
Naaman came with horses and 
chariots, not yet perceiving that true 
greatness lies not in earthly pomp 
and wealth (2 Kings v.1,9,11). E., 
to teach him humility as the first 
step to any favour from God, sent 
a messenger, instead of coming in 
person to the door: ‘‘Go, wash in 
Jordan seven times.’ But, like men 
offended at the simplicity of the 
gospel message of salvation, Naa- 
man having expected a more cere- 
monial mode of cure, and despising 
Jordan in comparison with the mag- 
uificent waters of his own Damascus, 
went offinarage. His slaves, how- 
ever, suggested the reasonableness of 
obeying so easy a command, since 
had it been a “‘ great’’ one he would 
have complied. The mode of cure 
was wisely designed to teach him to 
unlearn his false ideas of greatness. 
He dipped seven times as he was told, 
““and his flesh came again like unto 
the flesh of a little child”’; typifying 
the spiritual new birth through wash- 
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ing in the ‘‘ fountain opened for un- 
cleanness’’ (Job xxxiii. 25, Zech. xiii. 
1, Jobn iii. 5). E. by refusing his 
presents shows that the minister of 
God is not influenced by filthy lucre 
(1 Tim. iii. 8), as Naaman’s master 
had supposed (2 Kings v. 5, comp. 
Gen. xiv. 23). Naaman desires to 
take away two mules burden of earth, 
wherewith to make an altar to Jeho- 
vah of the holy land, a sensible me- 
morial to remind him perpetually in 
his heathen country of Jehovah’s past 
favour bestowed on him in Israel 
(comp. Josh. iv. 20, 21, and the 
medieval campo santos). He further 
asked God’s pardon if, when in at- 
tendance on the Syrian king,he bowed 
in Rimmon’s temple as a mark of 
respect to his master’s religious feel- 
ing, not to the idol. E., without 
sanctioning this compromise, but 
tacitly leaving his religious convictions 
to expand gradually, and in due time 
to cast off the remains of idolatry still 
cleaving to him, bade him farewell 
with the customary ‘‘ Go in peace.” 
So the Lord Jesus ‘‘ spake the word 
as they were able to hear it” (Mark 
iv. 33, comp. viii. 23-25; John xvi. 
12). Nothing is precipitately forced; 
principles punted in germ are left to 
their own silent development in due 
course. 


Gehazi’s covetousness stands in sad 


contrast to E.’s disinterestedness. 
The man of God’s servant is as 
faithless as the heathen Naaman’s 
servants were faithful; the highly 
privileged often fall far below the 
practice of those with scarcely any 
spiritual privileges whatever. He 
even makes it a merit not to “‘ spare”’ 
a heathen, ‘‘ this Syrian,” and dares 
to invoke God: ‘‘my master hath 
spared this Syrian . . . but, as Jeho- 
vah liveth, I will take somewhat of 
him.” By lying he gains two talents 
and two changes of raiment from 
Naaman; but lying is of no avail 
before E.: ‘‘went not my heart with 
thee, when the man turned again 
from his chariot to meet thee P is ita 
time to receive money ?”’ etc.; comp. 
1 Pet. iv. 8. If Gehazi must have 
Naaman’s money he shall have also 
Naaman’s leprosy, and that for ever. 
In this miracle too E. foreran the 
Lord Jesus, the cure of leprosy being 
exclusively God’s work. This must 
have been at least seven years after 
raising the Shunammite’s son (2 
Kings viii. 1-4). 


During E.’s residence at Jericho, the 


numbers of the sons of the prophets 
increasing, the place became ‘too 
strait” for them. So they removed 
to the Jordan, and there felled the 
trees densely growing on its banks. 
The iron axe head, a borrowed one, 
fell into the water. By a stick cast 
in, K. raised the iron to swim. God 
teaches His children to trust Him in 
small as in greater difficulties. He 
who numbers our very hairs regards 
nothing as too small to be brought 
under His notice; ‘‘ God can as easily 
make our hard, heavy hearts, sunk 
down in the world’s mud, to float 
upon life’s stream and see heaven 
again’’ (Trapp). 


Benhadad, whilst H. resided at Dothan, 


half way between Samaria and Jez- 
reel, tried to surprise Israel from 
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different points, but was foiled by E. 
warning the Israelite king, “‘ beware 
that thou pass not such a place.” 
Benhadad suspecting treachery was 
informed ipechably by one who had 
witnessed H,’s cure of Naam.n), ‘the 
prophet in Israel telleth the king of 
Israel the words that thou speakest 
in thy bedchamber”’ (2 Kings vi. 12); 
comp. Christ’s ministers, Luke xii. 3. 
The Syrian king therefore sent horses 
and chariots to compass Dothan by 
night. E.’s ministering servant (not 
Gehazi) rising early was terrified at 
the sight; ‘“‘alas, my master! how 
shall we do?” KE. rephes, “‘they 
that be with us are more than they 
with him” (2 Chron. xxxii. 7, Ps. lv. 
18, Rom. viii. 31), and prays, ‘‘ Lord, 
open his eyes’’; then he saw “the 
mountain full of horses and chariots 
of fire round about E.”’ (Ps. xxxiv. 7, 
Zech. ix. 8.) Thus the same heavenly 
retinue attended E. as his master (2 
Kings ii. 11). At E.’s prayer the 
investing host was smitten with 
blindness (mental, Keil, Gen. xix. 11), 
and E. went out to meet them as 
they came down from their encamp- 
ment on the hill E. of Dothan, and 
led them into Samaria. There Je- 
hovah opened their eyes; and when 
the king of Israel would have smitten 
them, E. on the contrary caused him 
to ‘‘prepare great provision for them, 
and send them away.” Comp. Rom. 
xii. 2). 


Untaught by this lesson, Benhadad, in 


disregard of gratitude and prudence, 
tried, instead of the previous maraud- 
ing forays, a regular siege of Samaria. 
Israel was reduced to the last ex- 
tremities of famine, unparalleled till 
the Roman siege of Jerusalem, a 
woman eating her own son, fulfill- 
ing the curse (Lev. xxvi. 29, Deut. 
xxvill. 53-57). Joram, in language 
identical with his mother Jezebel’s 
threat against Elijah (1 Kings xix. 2, 
2 Kings vi. 31), makes E. the scape- 
goat of the national calamity, as 
though his late act in leading the 
blinded Syrians to Samaria and 
glorifying Jehovah above Baal were 
the cause, or suspecting it was by H.’s 
word of prayer, as it was by Elijah’s 
formerly (1 Kings xvii.), that the 
famine came [see another view, JE- 
HoRAM]: ‘God do so and more also 
to me, if the head of E. shall stand 
on him this day.”’ Seeing the execu- 
tioner’s approach K. said to the elders 
sitting with him to receive consola- 
tion and counsel, “this. son of a 
murderer (i.e. of Ahab and Jezebel, 
1 Kings xviii. 4, xxi.) hath sent to 
take away my head’; “hold the 
messenger fast at the door,” ‘‘his 
master’s feet [are] behind him,” viz. 
hastening ‘to revoke his hasty order 
for E.’s execution. ‘ Behold,’ said 
the king, ‘‘this evil is of Jehovah; 
what, should I wait for Jehovah any 
longer ?” (as thou exhortest me, Ps. 
xxvii. 14.) Comp. Mal. iii. 14, Prov. 
xix. 8. E. replies that as “ this evil 
(the famine) is of Jehovah,” so the 
suddenness of its removal by the 
morrow at “‘the word of Jehovah” 
would prove it not to be futile, as 
Jofam said, to “ wait for Jehovah.” 
The Lord will not allow Joram’s per- 
versity to stop the current of Divine 
mercy. A lord on whose hand the 
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king leaned answered that this could 
only be “if Jehovah would make 
windows in heaven.” His sentence 
was according to his unbelief; “thou 
shalt see it... but shalt not eat 
thereof.” Tantalus like, his seeing 
should only aggravate the bitterness 
of his exclusion from the blessing. 
A panie at a fancied sound of Hittite 
and Egyptian toes, by God’s appoint- 
ment, caused the Syrians to leave 
their camp and all its contents, and 
flee for their life. Four lepers dis- 
covered the fact, and at first hid their 
spoil (Matt. xiii. 44, xxv. 25); after- 
wards fearing mischief from selfish- 
ness (Prov. xi. 24), they held their 
peace no longer, but, feeling it a day 
of good tidings, told it to the king's 
household. Comp. spiritually as to 
the gospel, Isa. li. 7, lxii. 6, 7; Matt. 
xxvii. 19; Rom. xiii. 12. The 
thronging crowd trode down the 
unbelieving lord who had charge of 
the gate. 
By E.’s advice the Shunammite woman 
had gone to sojourn in the corn-grow- 
ing seacoast plain of the Philistines 
’ during the seven years famine already 
alluded to (2 Kings 1v. 88). In her 
absence her house and field had been 
appropriated, and she on her return 
appealed with loud cry to the king. 
He at the-very time, by God’s provi- 
dence, had been inquiring from 
Gehazi (long before his leprosy, 2 
Kings v., viii., a proof that the inci- 
dents of E.’s life are not recorded in 
chronological sequence, but in their 
spiritual connection) concerning E.’s 
miracles, and was hearing of her son’s 
resuscitation when she herself ap- 
peared. Her land, and all she had 
lost, were restored. ; 
E., when Joram and Israel failed to be 
reformed by God’s mercies, pro- 
ceeded to Damascus to execute 
Elijab’s commission (1 Kings xix. 15, 
16). Benhadad respectfully inquired 
by Hazael, who brought a kingly pre- 
sent, 40 camels laden with every good 
thing of Damascus, ‘‘thy son (re- 
garding H. asa father and lord) saith, 
Shall I recover of this disease ?”’ 
“Thou mayest certainly (i.e. in the 
natural course): howbeit Jehovah 
showed me he shall surely die.”’ E., 
intensely gazing at Hazael’s counte- 
nance, discerned his unscrupulous 
cruelty, and wept at the thought of 
the evil he would doto Israel. Hazael 
in the common view repudiated the 
possibility of being capable of such 
atrocities, ‘is thy servant a dog that 
he should do this great thing?” But 
the Heb. requires ‘‘ what”’ to be the 
predicate, and “‘the dog’’ connected 
with ‘‘thy servant’? the subject. 
“ What is thy servant (the dog as he 
is) that be should do this great 
thing?” Not the atrocity, but the 
greatness of it, is what startles him 
as something beyond his ability to 
accomplish, ‘‘dog (i.e. low, not 
cruel) as he is.” “Dog” is the 
eastern phrase for meanness, not 
cruelty. Hazael, in the common 
view, murdered Benhadad with a wet 
cloth, whether “‘the bath mattress ”’ 
(Ewald) or the thick woollen quilt 
or mosquito net. Others, from ‘ Ha- 
zael”’ being named at the end of 2 
Kings viii. 15 as if distinct from the 
previous “he,” think Benhadad 
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placed it wet on himself to cool the 
fever, and died of the sudden chill. 


E. next proceeded to Ramoth Gilead in 


the hills east of Jordan, which Hazael 
had tried to oceupy (viii. 28). Joram 
was wounded, but the fortress still 
resisted Syria. There E. anointed 
Jehu, by the hand of one of the 
children of the prophets, to take 
vengeance on Ahab’s guilty seed, 
having been witness of that monarch’s 
wicked seizure of Naboth’s vineyard 
and of Elijah’s awful sentence on 
him (2 Kings ix. 26). 


E.’s last recorded act was when Jehu’s 


grandson, Joash, wept over his death- 
bed in the words which E. had used 
of the departing Elijah: ‘ my father, 
the chariot of Israel and the horse- 
men thereof,” 7.e., in losing thee 
Israel loses its main defence. E., 
putting his hands on the king’s (for 
God’s hand must strengthen ours if 
we are to prosper, Gen. xlix. 24), bade 
Joash shoot towards the hostile land, 
saying, ‘‘the arrow of Jehovah’s de- 
liverance .. . thou shalt smite the 
Syrians in Aphek.’’ Joash’s half 
heartedness deprived him of complete 
triumph ; for when told to smite the 
ground, he smote but thrice, instead 
of five or six times. Spiritually, if 
we fainted not in shooting the arrow 
of prayer (Ps. v. 3), we should smite 
down our spiritual foes more com- 
pletely (Isa. xliii. 22). 


Even when dead and buried, E.’s body 


was made by God the means of re- 
vivifying a dead body cast hastily 
sideways into his sepulchral cell, 
upon a sudden inroad of the Moabite 
bands; atype of the vivifying power 
of Christ’s dead body (Isa. xxvi. 19). 
Other antitypical resemblances are 
(1) Christ’s solemn inauguration at 
the Jordan. (2) His dividing death’s 
flood for us: Isa. li. 15. (3) By his 
“covenant of salt’? healing the 
“naught water” and “barren 
ground” of the condemning law and 
of afflictive chastisements: xxxv.1,6. 
(4) His making the barren church 
mother of spiritual children: lv. 1. 
(5) Multiplying the oil of grace: Ixi. 
8. (6) Reviving the spiritually and 
the naturally dead: John v. 25-29. 
(7) Curing those bodily and those 
spiritually lepers. (8) Feeding mul- 
titudes with bread for the body, 
and the bread of life for the soul. 
(9) Being the church’s “chariots 
and horsemen,” “always causing 
us to triumph”: 2 Cor. ii. 14. 
(10) Setting the captives free: Isa. 
Ixi. 1. (11) Inflicting judgments on 
mockers, Acts xiii. 41 ; and on lucre- 
loving Gehazi-like ministers, as Ju- 
das ; giving upto judicial blindness the 
wilfully blind, John ix. 39-41; and to 
seeing without tasting bliss those who 
disbelieve the gospel promise of the 
heavenly feast; so the rich man in 
hell saw Lazarus afar off in Abra- 
ham’s bosom, an impassable gulf ex- 
cluding himself (Luke xvi. 238-26). 
The gentle features of his character 
attracted the poor and the simple to 
him in their troubles, whereas stern- 
ness characterized Elijah. In Herod 
and Herodias Ahab and Jezebel are 
reproduced, as in John the Baptist 
Elijah is reproduced; as Elijah, the 
representative of the law,foreruns the 
gentler Elisha, so John the greatest 


prophet of the law foreruns Jesus the 
gracious Saviour. 

Elishah. Javan’s eldest son (Gen. x. 
4). Ezek. xxvii.7: ‘‘ purple from the 
isles of Elishah.”’ As Javan repre- 
sents the Ionian Greeks; so E. the 
A®vlians, whose favourite resort was 
to maritime situations, in Greece, 
Thessaly, and Asia Minor, and Lesbos 
and Tenedos. Hellas (Greece) and 
Elis in the Peloponnese are kindred 
names. 

Elishama. 1. Num. i. 10, ii. 18, vii. 
48, x. 22; 1 Chron. vii. 26, 27. &. 
2 Sam. v. 15, 16; 1 Chron. iii. 6, 8, 
xiv.7. 3. 1Chron.1i. 41. According 
to tradition, father of Nethamiah and 
grandfather of Ishmael, *‘ of the seed 
royal” at the captivity (2 Kings xxv. 
25, Jer. xli. 1). 4. Jer. xxxvi. 12, 20, 
21. 5. 2 Chron. xvii. 8. 

Elishaphat. Son of Zichri, whom 
Jehoiada employed to assemble the 
Levites to Jerusalem to restore Joash 
to the throne (2 Chron. xxiii, 1). 

Elisheba. Amminadab’s daughter; 
sister of Nahshon, captain of Judah 
(Num. ii. 3). By marrying Aaron 
(Exod. vi. 23) she connected the royal 
and priestly tribes. 

Elishua=EvisHaMa. 

Eliud= God of the Jews. Matt. i. 15. 

Elizaphan. 1. Num. iii. 30; his de- 
scendants took a lead in religion under 
David and Hezekiah (1 Chron. xv. 8, 
2 Chron. xxix. 138). 2. Prince of 
Zebulun, appointed by Moses to take 
part in apportioning Canaan (Num. 
xxxiv. 25). 

Elizur. Num. i. 5, ii. 10. 

Elkanah. 1. Son of Korah, son of 
Izhar, son of Kohath, son of Levi 
(Exod. vi. 24); comp. 1 Chron. vi. 22, 
23, where an Elkanah is mentioned, 
grandson of Korah. “‘The children of 
Korah died not’? when he was con- 
sumed (Num. xxvi. 11). 2. A descend- 
ant of the previous E., in the line of 
Ahimoth or Mahath (1 Chron. vi. 
26, 35). 38. Another Kohathite in 
Heman’s line, father of Samuel by 
Hannah (1 Chron. vi. 27, 384; 1 
Sam.i., ii.). Lived at Ramathaim 
Zophim, or Ramah, in mount 
Ephraim. Piously repaired yearly 
to Shiloh to sacrifice at the taber- 
nacle. His costly offering of three 
bullocks at Samuel’s dedication, 
and the “portions” of offerings 
which he gave to his family, indicate 
wealth. David first established the 
Levitical and priestly courses in the 
temple; hence EH. does not appear 
to have performed any sacred func- 
tion as a Levite. 4. A Levite (1 
Chron. ix. 16). 5. A Korhite who 
joined David at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii. 
6, comp. xv. 23). 6. King Ahaz’ 
officer next to himself, slain by 
Zichri, a mighty Ephraimite, at 
Pekah’s invasion (2 Chron. xxviii. 


7)- 

Elkosh. Nahum’s birthplace. Elkesi, 
a village of Galilee, pointed out to 
Jerome, with traces of ancient build- 
ings. The Elkosh E. of Tigris, and 
N. of Mosul, believed by Jewish 
pilgrims to be Nahum’s birthplace 
and burial place, is less probable, as 
his prophecies show only a general 
acquaintance with Assyria but a 
particular knowledge of Palestine 
(Nah. i. 4, ii, 4-6, iii. 2, 3). ; 

Ellasar. The invader Arioch’s king- 


ELMODAM 
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ENAM 


dom (Gen. xiv. 1). The Chaldzan 
Larsa, Gr. Larissa, a town of 
lower Babylon, half way between 
Ur (Mugheir) and Erech ( Warka) on 
the left bank of the Euphrates. Now 
Senkereh. The inscriptions prove it 
a primitive capital, probably older 
than Babylon. 

Elmodam or Almodad. Luke iii. 
28; Gen. x. 26. 

Elnaam. 1 Chron. xi. 46. 

Elmathan: of Jerusalem. Jehoia- 
chin’s maternal grandfather (2 Kings 
xxiv. 8). Son of Achbor. Jehoia- 
kim’s ready tool for evil, in fetching 
the prophet Urijah out of Egypt to 
be killed (Jer. xxvi. 22, 23); one of the 
king’s council when Jeremiah’s roll 
was burned (xxxvi. 12, 25) ; he inter- 
ceded with the king not to burn it. 
Comp. for three others Ezra viii. 16. 

Elon. 1. A Hittite, whose daughter 
Esau married (Gen. xxvi. 34, xxxvi. 
2). [See BasHeMaTH.] 2. xlvi. 14. 
3. The judge who judged Israel ten 
years : buried in Aijalon (= Elon) 
in Zebulun (Jud. xii. 11, 12). 

Elon beth Hanan: oak of the 
house of grace. Acommissariat dis- 
trict of Solomon (1 Kings iv. 9). 

Elpaal. A Benjamite. Hushim’s 
son; Ahitub’s brother. His descend- 
ants lived near Lod or Lydda, on 
the Benjamite hills bordering on 
Dan, at Ajalon (Yalo). Hushim was 
the name of a Danite family, so that 
thetwo tribes must have intermarried 
(1 Chron. vii. 11-18). 

Eltekeh. A city on Dan’s border, 
allotted to the Kohathites (Josh. xix. 
44, xxi. 23). 

Eltekon. A town in Judah’s mount- 
ains (Josh. xv. 59). 

Eltolad. A city in S. Judah allotted 
to Simeon (Josh. xy. 80, xix. 4; 
1 Chron. iv. 29 Totap). 

Eluzai. 1 Chron. xii. 5. 

Elymas. Arabic (alim, “ wise,”’ 
akin to “ ulema’’) for Barjesus, the 
Jew sorcerer associated with Sergius 
Paulus. proconsul of Cyprus at 
Paul’s visit (Acts xiii. 6,etc.). Struck 
blind for ‘‘ seeking to turn away the 
deputy (proconsul) from the faith.” 
As he opposed the gospel light, in 
significant retribution he lost the 
natural light. Contrast Paul’s simul- 
taneously receiving sightand the Holy 
Ghost (ix. 17). As belief in religion 
declined under the Roman empire, 
belief in eastern magic increased. 

Elzabad. 1. 1 Chron. xii. 8. 2. 
1 Chron. xxvi. 7. 

Elzaphan. Exod. vi. 22. Moses’ 
cousin. Assisted Mishael his brother 
in carrying Nadab and Abihu, in 
their priestly coats, out of the camp 
(Lev. x. 4; comp. Acts v. 6, 9). 

Embalm. ‘Joseph commanded his 
servants the physicians to embalm 
his father (Jacob). And 40 days were 
fulfilled for him ; for so are fulfilled 
the days of those which are embalm- 
ed; and the Egyptians mourned for 
him threescore and ten days.’’ Jo- 
seph himself also at death was em- 
balmed, ‘‘and was put in a coffin in 
Egypt’. (Gen. 1]. 2, 3, 25, 26). The 
test of Jacob’s twelve sous were prob- 


ably also embalmed, for their bodies 


““ were carried over into Sychem and 
laid in the sepulchre” there (Acts 
vu. 16). Herodotus (tii. 1, 129) re- 
cords that ‘‘ every distinct distemper 


in Egypt had its own physician who 
confined himself to the study of it 
alone, so that all Egypt was crowded 
with physicians.”” This accounts for 
Joseph having in his retinue a num- 
ber of physicians. Embalmers were 
usually a distinct class; but Jacob 
not being an Egyptian, his body was 
not embalmed by the ordinary em- 
balmers. Diodorus long subsequently 
mentions 30 days as the time of em- 
balming, and the mourning for a 
king 72 days. This nearly agrees 
with the 40 and 70 of Genesis; but 
of course the processes would vary 
between the early age of Genesis and 
the later ages of Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus. Herodotus mentions the cus- 
tom of ‘* covering the body in natron 
(salt) 70 days.’ The dearest process 
(that used in Jacob’s and Joseph’s 
case) cost a silver talent (£250). The 
brain and the intestines, with a probe 
and a sharp Ethiopian black flint or 
agate to make anincision in the side, 
were extracted, and spices,myrrh, and 
cassia introduced ; 
the body, washed 
and wrapped in 
fine linen which 
was plastered in- 
side with gum, was 
then laidina mum- 
my case shaped as 
a man, generally of sycamore, as is 
that of king Mycerinus found in the 
third pyramid of Memphis. A se- 
cond process with oil of cedar, costing 
£60, and a third cheaper process 
with syrmaa, were used for the less 
wealthy. The dearest process was 
said by the Egyptian priests to be- 
long to Osiris, the judge of the dead, 
who however was not to be named. 
The mummy was placed erect against 
the sepulchral wall. Chemical ana- 
lysis has detected -three modes. 
1. With asphaltum, funeral gum. 
2. With asphaltum and liquor from 
cedar. 3. With this mixture and 
resinous aromatics. Asa was “laid 


MUMMY COFFINS. 


‘in the bed filled with sweet odours 


and divers spices prepared by the 
apothecaries’ art’’ (2 Chron. xvi. 14). 
The Lord’s body was by Nicodemus 
wrapped in “fa mixture of myrrh 
and aloesan hundred pounds weight, 
. . . as the manner of the Jews is to 
bury ” (John xix. 39, 40). But this is 

uite distinct from embalming. The 
Leyptian belief in the transmigration 
of souls tended to perpetuate the prac- 
tice, the body being embalmed so as 
to be ready to receive the soul again 
when the appointed cycle of thou- 
sands of years should elapse. Their 
burying in the sand impreguated with 
salts and natron, which preserved 
the body, first suggested the process. 
Drugsand bitumen were not generally 
used before the 18th dynasty. 


Embroider: shabatz (Exod. xxviii. 


3 | Rather “‘ weave in diaper work,” 
the’ tissue of threads of one colour 
being diapered in checkers (tesse- 
lated cavities) or small figures; but 
“the girdle of needlework’? (“‘ work 
of the embroiderer’’). The em- 
broiderer worked with a needle his 
design in stitches of coloured thread, 
or in coloured pieces of cloth sewn 
upon the groundwork. In xxvi. 1, 
“the tabernacle curtairs with cherub- 
ims of cunning work,” rather “of the 


Emim. 


Emmaus. 


work of the skilled weaver’; chosheeb, 
one who thinks and counts. The 
Sigures of cherubim wereto be worked 
in the loom as in tapestry work, 
but the hangings or entrance curtains 
for the tent were to be embroidered 
with the needle (ver. 36), “ wrought 
with needlework”; roqueem, ‘‘ the 
needleworker,”’ “the work of the 
embroiderer’”’ (xxxv. 35, xxxvill. 28). 
Smith’s Bible Dict. makes the 
rikmalh woven texture without gold 
thread, and therefore without figures; 
chosheeb that with gold thread, which 
was employed to delineate jigures as 
the cherubim; chosheeb involving 
the idea of designing patterns (xxvii. 
16, xxxvi. 8, 35, 37, xxxvili. 18, xxxix. 
2, 5, 8, 29). He makes needlework 
embroidery a later invention of Phry- 
ia (so Pliny, viii. 48). But LXX. 
favour A.V. Pliny’sauthority weighs 
nothing against many proofs that 
embroidery was known in Egypt and 
there learned by many Israelites 
(Exod. xxxv. 30-35, 1 Chron. iv. 21).. 
Babylon was early famed for gar- 
ments of varied colour attracting the 
eye, such as Achan coveted (Josh. 
vii. 21). In Egypt the very sails 
were so ornamented (Wilkinson, iii. 
210; Ezek. xxvii. 7, 23, 24). Assyria. 
too was famed for such embroidery. 


Emerald. First in the second row 


on the highbpriest’s breastplate (Exod. 
xxviii. 18). Nophek, “ the glowing 
stone,’ the carbuncle according to- 
Kalisch (xxxix. 11). Tyre imported 
it from Syria (Ezek. xxvii. 16). One 
of New Jerusalem’s foundations 
(Rev. xxi. 19). Image of the rainbow 
round the throne (iv. 3). 


Emerods=hemorrhoids, or bleeding 


tumours in the intestinal rectum, 
frequent in Syria still, owing to want. 
of exercise producing constipation. 
The images made of them mean 
images of the part affected (1 Sam. 
v. 6-12, vi. 4-11; Deut. xxviii. 27). 
A giant warlike race, which 
occupied the region HB. of the Dead 
Sea, in which the Moabites succeeded 
them (Gen. xiv. 5, Deut. ii. 10). Per- 
haps akin to ‘“‘ Amu” the Egyptian 
word in the hieroglyphics for nomad 
Shemites. The Heb. means “ terri- 
ble ones.” The Repbaim were on 
the N.E. of Jordan, the Zuzim next, 
then the Emim, then the Horim on 
the S.E.; all gigantic. 

The village (60 stadia or 
furlongs, i.e. seven and a half miles, 
from Jerusalem) to which two disci- 
ples were walking on the day of Jesus’ 
resurrection when He joinedthem un- 
recognised. The Gr. Church place it 
at Kuriet el Enab (Abu Ghosh). The 
old name now reappears in Anuvas. 
But Conder (Pal. Expl. Qy. Stat., 
Oct. 1876, p. 173) identifies it with 
Khamasa (a form of the Heb. Ham- 
math), a ruin close to the modern 
village wady Fiikin, about eight miles 
from Jerusalem, near the Roman 
road from Jerusalem, ing Solo- 
mon’s pools, to Beit Jibrin. 


Enam. A city of the shephelah or 


lowland of Judah (Josh. xv. 34). In 
Gen. xxxvili. 14, 21, read as marg, 
“in the gate (phathach) of Enaim,” 
instead of “im an open place. 
lay on the road from Judah’s dweil- 
ing place to Timnath. Aben Ezra 
less probably trans. “at the breaking 


—————— 


forth of two fountains.” 


Enan. 


ENAN 


Conder 
identifies it with Allin, a ruin close 
to Thamna, now Tibneh, three miles 
to the EK. on an ancient road from 
Adullam, the very road by which 
Judah would have come from Adul- 
lam to Timnah. The fellahin dia- 
lect changes 7 into l. 

Father of Ahira, prince of 
Naphtali (Num. i. 15). 


Encampment. Below is represented 


— Nort. — 


the Israelite order of march and en- 
campment (Num. ii.). This would 
be varied according to local require- 
ments; but the ideal was repro- 
duced in the square court with 
which the temple was surrounded, 
and in the heavenly city of Ezek. 
xlviii. 20, Rev. xxi. 16, xx. 9. The 
earthly camp exhibited the perfect 
symmetry of the church; the ta- 
bernacle in the middle denoted the 
dependence of all on Jehovah and 
the access of all to Him. 


— East. — 


Zebulun, 


Judah 
and | Issachar. 


Naphtaii. 
Moses, 

Aaron, 
priests. 


Asher. 
Merarites 
{having charge of the heavier 
furniture}. 
SANCTU- 
ARY 
Kohathites 
(having charge of the ark, table of 


the 
shewbread, altars, and vessels} 


Gad 


Dan. 


Gershonites 
fearrying on 
march 

* | tabernacle and 
its lighter fur- 
niturej. 


Benjamin 
Manasseh 
Ephraim. 


— Wrst. — 


The area of the camp was about three 


square miles. Living in families they 
did not occupy so much room as 
the same number of soldiers would 
occupy. The “standard” (degel, a 
glittering emblem on a pole) marked 
the division or camp, the “‘ ensign” 
(oth) the family. Thus there were 
four standards, one for each “‘ camp”’ 
of three tribes: according to tra- 
dition the four cherubie forms, the 
lion (Judah, Gen. xlix. 9, Rev. vy. 5), 
the ox (Ephraim, Deut. xxxiii. 17), 
the man, and the eagle (Ezek. i. 26, 
x.1; Rev. iv.4,ete.). Judah had the 
post of honour in front of the cur- 
tain of the tabernacle, along with 
Issachar and Zebulun, all three 
Leah’s children, and led the van on 
march. Reuben, Leah’s eldest son, 
with Simeon, Leah’s second, and 
Gad, eldest of Leah’s handmaid Zil- 
pah’s sons, formed the second camp. / 
Ephraim, Manasseh, and Benjamin, 
Rachel’s descendants, formed the 
third camp. Dan, eldest of the 
handmaids’ children, with Asher and 
Naphtali, handmaids’children,formed 
the fourth camp. In coincidence 
with this arrangement, Num. x. 14, 


Enchantment. 
Endor=the spring of Dor. 
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lead in the march out of the wilder- 
ness of Sinai, Reuben next, Ephraim 
next,and Dan rearward. The signal 
for march was given by a blast of 
two silver trumpets. The sanctity of 
the camp was maintained even in 
time of war. Among other nations 
ordinary rules of morality and pro- 
priety were then relaxed, as Lucan, 
x. 407, observes: ‘‘ no faith or regard 
for religion exists among men in 
camp” (nulla fides pietasque viris 
qui castra sequuntur). But in war 
especially Israel was to “keep from 
every wicked thing,’ and even from 
any breach of decorum or cleanliness, 
“for the Lord thy God walketh 
in the midst of thy camp to deliver 
thee and to give up thine enemies 
before thee, therefore shall thy camp 
be holy, that He see no unclean thing 
in thee and turn away from thee”’ 
(Deut. xxiii. 9-14). All refuse was 
to be carried outside the camp. 
There the dead were to be buried 
(Lev. x. 4, vi. 11). Contact with the 
dead, until purification, and leprosy 
excluded from it (Num. v. 2, xxxi. 
19). Ashes from the sacrifices were 
poured out in an appointed place 
outside the camp, where the entrails, 
skin, and horns, and all that was not 
offered in sacrifice, were burnt (Lev. 
iv. 11, 12, vi. 11, viii. 17, xxiv. 14). 
There criminals were executed, and 
the sin offering bullock was burnt 
(comp. as to the antitype John xix. 
17, 20, Heb. xiii. 12). So late as 
Hezekiah the temple was called ‘‘ the 
tents of Jehovah’? (2 Chron. xxxi. 
2, Ps. Ixxviii. 28; comp. “a great 
host like the host of God” applied 
to David’s adherents, 1 Chron. xia. 
22). The military camp was gene- 
rally fixed on a hill and near water 
(1 Sam. xiii. 2, 3, 16, 28, xvii. 3, xxviii. 
4, xxix. 1). The baggage wagons or 
else an earthwork formed a barrier 
round the camp. The mahhaneh 
were movable canvps as distinguished 
from the matztzab, or netzib, stand- 
ing camps (2 Chron. xvii. 2). 
{See Divination. | 
In Issa- 
char, yet Manasseh’s possession. 
Here it was that Sisera and Jabin 
perished (Ps. Ixxxili. 9, 10). E. is 
not mentioned in Jud. iv. as the 
scene of the Canaanites’ overthrow ; 
but Taanach and Megiddo are men- 
tioned with E. in Josh. xvii. 11, and 
in’ Jud. iv. they are represented as 
the scene of the battle with Sisera’s 
host. . being near would naturally 
be the scene of many “ perishing’’; 
an undesigned coincidence between 
the psalm and the independent his- 
tory, and so confirming both. The 
good omen associated with the place 
may have lured Saul to his fatal 
visit to the witch (1 Sam. xxviii. 7). 
Endivr is still a village on the slope of 
a mountain to the N. of jebel Duhy, 
“the little Hermon.” Cavesabound 
there, in one of which probably the 
incantation took place ; eight miles, 
over rugged ground, from the Gilboa 
heights; so that Saul must have 
passed the Philistine camp on his 
way from his own army to the witch, 
and the way the unhappy king crept 
‘round in the darkness may be traced 
step by step. 


etc., represents Judah taking the| En-eglaim = spring of two calves. 


Engines. 


ENGINES 


Ezek. xlvii. 10. On the confines of 

Moab, over against Engedi, near 

where Jordan enters the Dead Sea 

(Isa. xv.8). The two limits, Engedi 

— E., comprise the whole Dead 
ea. 


Engannim=spring of gardens. 1. 


In the lowland of Judah (Josh. xv. 
34). 2. On the border of Issachar 
(xix. 21). Allotted to the Gershon- 
ites (Lev. xxi. 29). The ‘‘ Ginaia”’ 
of Josephus. Now Jenin, the first 
village in ascending from Hsdraelon 
plain into the central hills. The 
‘gardens’? and “spring”’ still cha- 
racterize the place. In this quarter 
was ‘“‘the garden house” (Beth- 
haggan) by way of which Ahaziah 
fled from Jehu (2 Kings ix. 27). 
Avoiding the ascent as too steep for 
his chariot, he fled by the level to 
Megiddo and died there. ANEM in 
1 Chron. vi. 


Engedi=fountain of the kid or goat. 


A town W. of the Dead Sea (Ezek. 
xlvii. 10), im the wilderness of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 62). ‘The wilderness of 
E.”’ is explained as “‘ the rocks of the 
wild goats”? (1 Sam. xxiv. 4). 
Abounding in caves on the road to 
Jerusalem where David found Saul. 
Originally Hazazon Tamar, ‘the 
fellmg of the palm,” palm groves 
being then around though now none 
remain (2 Chron. xx. 2). About the 
middle of the western side of the sea. 
The fountain Ain Jidy is about 500 
ft. above the plain and Dead Sea, 
and 1500 ft. below the top of the 
cliffs, bursting from the limestone 
rock down the deep descent amidst 
banks of acacia, mimosa, and lotus. 
The temperature at the spring head 
on a cool day Conder found 83” Fabr. 
(Pal. Expl., Aug. 1875.) When full 
it crosses the plain direct to the sea; 
but most of the year it is absorbed 
in the dry soil. The four kings of 
whom Chedorlaomer was chief at- 
tacked the Amorites here, and were 
in turn attacked by the five kings of 
Canaan in the adjoining vale of Sid- 
dim. The route of the Moabites and 
Ammonites invading Jehoshaphat 
was by E., and still the marauding 
hordes from Moab pass round the 8S. 
of the Dead Sea along the western 
shore to Ain Jidy, and then west- 
ward wherever hope of plunder pre- 
sentsitself. The Soak of Sol. (i. 14) 
celebrates E.’s vineyards and clus- 
ters of ‘‘campbhire,” 7.e. hennah 
flowers, white and yellow softly 
blended, wherewith Jewish maidens 
decked themselves. 

Military, “invented by 
cunning men” under Uzziah (2 
Chron. xxvi: 15); propelling mis- 
siles, stones, and arrows. The mo- 


numents of Egyptian and Assyrian 
warfare have no representations of 
such engines. 


Thus Scripture is 
confirmed, that the 
invention was in 
Judah under Uz- 
ziah. Pliny (vii. 56) 
assigns it to Syria. 
Ezekiel (xxvi. 9) 
alludes to battering 
rams, niehhi qua- 
ballo, “a striking 
of that which is in 
front,’ whether with a_ battering 
ram, or balista, or catapult; “he 


WAR ENGINE, 


ENGRAVER 


shall set an apparatus for striking 
against thy walls’; also Ezek. xxi. 22, 
iv. 2, karim, trans. “‘captains” in 
xxi. 22, where see marg. 

Engraver. In Exod. xxxv. 35 rather 
“ artificer”’ in wood, stone, or metal ; 
80 xxxvili. 23, “‘ artificer’’ in weaving, 
etc. Bezaleel’s workmanship was in 
gold, silver, brass, stone, wood (xxxi. 
4,5), Aholiab’s in embroidery and 
weaving. Strict engraving of stones 
is mentioned in Exod. xxviii. 9-21 in 
the case of the two onyx stones hav- 
ing six each of the 12 tribes’ names, 
on the highpriest’s shoulders, and 
the 12 breastplate stones with the 12 
tribes’ names engraven. Seal en- 

raving the Israelites learned in 
gypt; it existed in Mesopotamia 

from about 2000 B.c. The “ ouches” 
of gold are the setting wreathed-like 
filagree round the stones, which were 
oval like the Egyptian cartouches 
containing hieroglyphic names. In 
Zech. iii. 9 ‘“‘one stone... I will 
engrave the graving (lit. open the 
opening) thereof,” ¢.e. I (God) will 
prepare for Him (Messiah) an ex- 
quisitely wrought body, a suitable 
temple for the Godhead (Johnii. 21). 
He is the “stone cut out of the 
mountain without hands” (Dan. ii. 
45). Paul (Heb. x. 5) explains Ps. 
xl. 6, ‘“‘ Mine ears hast Thou opened”’ 
(graven) by ‘ta body hast Thou pre- 
pared Me.” 

Enhaddah. A town on the border 
of Issacbar (Josh. xix. 21). 

Enhakkore=/ownt of himwho cried. 
[See Leut.| It burst out at Sam- 
son’s cry, when athirst after slaying 


a thousand Philistines with an ass’s | 


jawbone (Jud. xv. 19, Ps. xxxiv. 6). 
As the rocky precipice was named 
Lehi, “‘the jawbone,” so the hollow 
place in the rock was named Mak- 
tesh, ‘the tooth hollow.’ Samson 
eried to Jehovah (God of grace), and 
Elohim (God of nature) split the 
hollow place at Lehi, so that water 
came out of it, as at Horeb and Ka- 
desh (Exod. xvii. 6; Num. xx. 8,11), 
and the fountain was called ‘‘the 
fount of him who cried in Lehi.” 

En-hazor=fount of the village. A 
Eni city in Naphtali (Josh. xix. 
37). 

Enmishpat = fount of judgment. 
[See Kapesu.] Gen. xiv. 7. 

Enoch=consecrated. 1, Cain’s eldest 
sn; and the city (probably a village 
of rude huts) which he built and 
named after him (Gen. iv. 17, 18). 
The similarity of names in Cain’s 
line and Seth’s line is no proof of 
the persons being identical, for many 
of the seemingly like names are from 
distinct roots. Moreover the fewness 
of names at that early time, and the 
relationship and occasional inter- 
course between the families, account 
for the similarity or identity of the 
other names. Details are given spe- 
cially as to Lamech and E., marking 
the utter distinctness of those so 
named in the two lines. 

2 Son of Jared; father of Methuselah. 
Seventhfrom Adam (seven indicating 
Divine completeness, H. typifying 
perfected humanity). As angels fell 
to the earth by transgression, so this 
man was raised to heaven by pleasing 
God (Irenzeus, iv. 15, § 2). Of Noah 
and E. alone it is written that they 
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“walked with God”’ (Gen. v. 24, vi. 
9); others “walked before God” 
(xvii. 1). But walking with God is 
a relic of the first paradise when man 
talked and walked with God in holy 
familiarity, and an anticipation of 
the second (Rev. xxi. 3, xxii. 3, 4). 
The secret spring of his walk with 
God was “ faith’; faith was the 
ground of his “ pleasing God”’ (which 
answers to “‘ walking with God” in 
Gen. v., comp. Amos iii. 3); his 
“pleasing God’’ was the ground of 
his being “ translated that he should 
not see death’? (Heb. xi. 5, 6). 
“Translation ’’ implies a sudden re- 
moval from mortality to immortality 
withoyt death, such as shall pass over 
the living saints at Christ’s coming 
(1 Cor. xv. 51, 52), of whom E. is a 
type. After the monotonous repeti- 
tion of the same record of patriarchs, 
“lived”? so many years, ‘“‘ begat sons 
and daughters, ... and he died,” 
the account of E.’s walk with God 
and translation without death stands 
forth in brighter relief. His years, 
365 (the number of days in one year), 
were fewer than his predecessors’; 
but in his fewer years there was that 
to record which was not in their im- 
mensely lengthened years. He more- 
over begat sons and daughters, and 
yet found family ties no hindrance to 
his walking with God as a family 
man. Nay, it was not till “after he 
begat Methuselah”’ that it is written 
“EB. walked with God.’ God’s gift 
of children awakened in him a new 
love to God and a deeper sense of 
responsibility. E. in the antedilu- 
vian generation, and Elijah in the 
postdiluvian, witnessed before Christ 
in their own persons to the truth of 
the resurrection of the body and its 
existence in heaven. The fathers 
mostly made them the two witnesses 
slain by the beast, but afterwards 
raised to heaven (Rey. xi.). This 
view, if true, would be one answer to 
the objection against theirtranslation, 
that “it is appointed unto men once 
to die” (Heb. ix. 27), and that ‘death 
passed upon all men for that all have 
sinned”? (Rom. y. 12). E.’s transla- 
tion was an appropriate testimony to 
the truth he announced, ‘‘ Behold the 
Lord cometh . . . to execute judg- 
ment ’’ in the face of a mocking, in- 
fidel world. 


Jude 14 stamps with inspired sanction 


the current TRADITION of the Jews 
as to E.’s prophecies. The language 
*“K. prophesied, saying,” favours 
tradition rather than the Book of E. 
being the source whence Jude drew. 
So Paul mentions Jannes and Jam- 
bres the Egyptian magicians, names 
drawn from tradition, not from 
Scripture (2 Tim. iii. 8). Justin 
Martyr, Irenzus, Clement of Alex- 
andria, and others allude to the Book 
of E. Bruce the Abyssinian tra- 
veller brought home three Ethiopic 
copies from Alexandria, which Arch- 
bishop Lawrence translated in 1821. 
The Kthiopic was translated from the 
Greek, the Greek from the Hebrew. 
The Apostolic Constitutions, Origen 
(contra Cels.), Jerome, and Augustine 
deny its canonicity. It vindicates 
God’s government of the world, spi- 
ritual and natural, recognises the 
Trinity, also Messiah “the Son of 


man” (the name “‘ Jesus” never oc- 
curs), ‘the Elect One” from eternity, 
before whom ‘‘all kings shall fall 
down, and on whom they shall fix 
their hopes,”’ thesupreme Judge, who 
shall punish eternally the wicked and 
reward the just. If the book belong 
to the period just before our Lord’s 
coming, it gives an interesting view 
of believing Jews’ opinions concern- 
ing Messiah at that time. No sure 
proof establishes its existence before 
the Christian era. 

3. Third son of Midian, Abraham’s son 
by Keturah (Gén. xxv. 4). 4. Ren. 
ben’s eldest son, head of the family 
of Hanochites (Gen. xlvi. 9, Num. 
xxvi. 5). 

See Hanocn for a fourth Enoch, so the 
A. V. has it. 

Enrimmon. Reinhabited by the 
Jews who returned from Babylon 
(Neh. xi. 29). Ain and Rimmon 
(Josh. xv. 32, xix. 7; 1 Chron. iv. 32). 

Enrogel= fountain of feet. So called 
because fullers trod their cloth with 
the feet here. On the border between 
Benjamin and Judah (Josh. xv. 7, 
xvill. 16). At a lower level than 
Jerusalem, as ‘‘ descended ”’ implies. 
At the southern extremity of the 
valley of Hinnom near its junction 
with the valley of Jehoshaphat. Here 
Jonathan and Ahimaaz remained to 
receive intelligence for David from 
within the walls (2 Sam. xvii. 17). 
Here also by the stone Zoheleth Ad- 
onijah held his feast preparatory to 
claiming the throne (1 Kingsi. 9). The 
site is by many thought to be that now 
called ‘‘the well of Nehemiah,” and 
by the natives “‘ the well of Job,” Bir- 
eytiib. The spot is one of the most 
fertile round Jerusalem. The well 
is 125 ft. deep, and in winter usually 
full; itiswalled up and arched above. 
But Bonar (Land of Promise) argues 
for Avn Umm ed daraj, ‘‘ spring of the 
mother of steps,’’ viz. the steps by 
which the reservoiris reached; ‘‘the 

Fountain of the 

Virgin,” the only 

real spring near 

Jerusalem(Bir-eyib 

is a well, not a 

spring); which if 

not meant will be 

(what is not likely) 

unmentioned in the 

Bible. This spring 
suits better, as being nearer Jerusa- 
lem than Bir-eyiib, which is too far for 
2 Sam. xvii. 17, and altogether away 
from the direct road over Olivet to. 
Jordan, and too much in full view of 
the city for Jonathan’s and Ahimaaz’ 
secret purpose. Daraj and Rogelare 
names akin. The Fount of the Virgin 
is still the women’s place of resort 
for washing and treading clothes ;. 
and it is above the king’s gardens and 
so suitable for irrigation, which Bur- 
eyiibis not. Ganneau found the stone 
of Zoheleth in the village of Siloam 
under the name Zehweile. This 
identifies E. with the Fountain of the 
Virgin. 

Enshemesh=fount of the sun. A 
spring on the border between Judah 
and Benjamin, N. of Judah, S. of 

_ Benjamin (Josh. xv. 7, xvili. 17). 
Between “the going up to Adum- 
mim ” (2.e. the road leading up from 
the Jordan valley) and the spring of 


FOUNTAIN OF VIRGIN. 


————x= 


Epaphras. 


ENTAPPUAH 


Enrogel. E. of Jerusalem and of the 
mount of Olives. Now Ain Haud or 
Chot, “the well of the apostles,’ a 
mile below Bethany on the way from 
Jerusalem to Jericho. The swn’s rays 
are on it all da 


Entappuah. Spring of apple ”’ or 


“citron.” [See Tapeuan.] (Josh. 
xvii. 7.) 
Epenetus. A Christian at Rome 


greeted by Paul as ‘‘my well be- 
loved, who is the firstfruits of Achaia 
(Asia in the Alex., Vat., Sin. MSS.) 
uuto Christ”? (Rom. xvi. 5). ‘* Asia’’ 
is used in the restricted sense, Mysia, 
Lydia, and Caria. 

Paul’s “dear fellow 
servant, who is for you (the Colossian 
Christians, i. 7) a faithful minister 
of Christ,’’ perhaps implying E. was 
the founder of the Colossian church. 
In Philem. 28, ‘‘ my fellow prisoner.” 
Apprehended possibly for his zealous 
labours in Asia Minor; lit. “ fellow 
captive’ (sunaichmalotos), taken in 
the Christian warfare (Phil. ii. 25), 
or else more probably designated so 
as Paul’s faithful companion in im- 
prisonment. He had been sent by 
the Colossians to inquire after and 
minister to Paul. Aristarchus is 
designated Paul’s “‘ fellow prisoner ”’ 
in Col. iv. 10, and his ‘‘ fellow la- 
bourer”’ in Philem. 24 (both epistles 
were sent at the same time). But, 
vice versa, KE, in the Epistle to Phile- 
mon is ‘‘ his fellow prisoner,’ and in 
the Epistle to the Colossians ‘‘ his 
fellow labourer.” In Col. iv. 12 
Paul thus commends him, “ E. who 
is one of you (a native or resident of 
Colosse), a servant of Christ, saluteth 
you, always labouring fervently 
(agonizomenos, ‘striving as in the 
agony of a contest’) for you in 
prayers, that ye may stand perfect 
and complete in all the will of God.” 


Epaphroditus: of which Epaphras 


is a contraction. But E. of the 
Philippian church is probably dis- 
tinct from Epaphras of the Colossian 
church. Probably a presbyter at 
Philippi. _ After Tychicus and One- 
simus had departed from Rome 
carrying the epistles to Ephesians, 
Colossians, and Philemon, Paul was 
cheered by the arrival of EH. with the 
Philippian contribution. But that 
faithful ‘‘ brother, companion in la- 
bour, and fellow soldier,” being pro- 
bably in delicate health in setting out, 
had brought on himself a dangerous 
sickness by the fatigues of the journey 
to Rome (Phil. ii. 25, 26, 30; iv. 18). 
On recovery he “longed’’ to re- 
turn to his Philippian flock, and in 
person relieve their anxiety on his 
behalf. So Paul “ supposed it neces- 
sary tosend H.”’ to them, being “‘ their 
messenger”’ (apostle, i.e. one of the 
“apostles”? or “messengers of the 
churches” as distinct from the twelve 
and Paul commissioned by Christ: 
Rom. xvi. 7, 2 Cor. viii. 23). Paul 
charges them, “ Receive him in the 
Lord with all gladness; and hold such 
in reputation, because for the work 
of Christ he was nigh unto death, not 
regarding his life, to suppl our lack 
of service toward me tt eir lack 
having been not of the will but of the 
opportunity,iv. 10). Fromthe marked 
exhortations to “‘ receive EH. with all 
gladness,’’ etc., Alford conjectures 


Epha 


Ephesians, Epistle to. 
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that the ‘‘ heaviness’ of E. was not 
solely owing to his strong affection, 
but that there must have been some- 
thing behind respecting him. 

th. See WricHts anD Mga- 
suREs.] 1. First of Midian’s sons, 
grandson of Abraham (Gen. xxv. 4, 
1 Chron. i. 38, Isa. lx. 6), “the drome- 
daries of BE.” E. of the Wead Sea. 
Midian abounded in camels to carry 
their merchandise (Jud. vi. 5); the 
camel is the ship of the desert. 2. A 
concubine of Caleb of Judah (1 Chron. 
ii. 46). 3. Son of Jahdai (1 Chron. ii. 
47) of Judah. 


Ephai=Opuat in the Ketib or original 


text (Jer. xl. 8, 13). Ishmael slew 
these “‘ captains of the forces ’”’ left in 
Judah with Gedaliah, the governor 
epoaye by the Babylonians 
xli. 3). 


Epher. 1. Gen. xxv. é 1 Chron. i. 33. 


.-1 Chron. iv. 17. 8. E. of Jordan 
(1 Chron. v. 24). Akin to Ophrah, 
Gideon’s native place in Manasseh 
W. of Jordan. 


Ephesdammim= boundary of 


blood; so called from being the scene 
of bloody battles between Israel and 
the Philistines [see Euan], 7.e. the 
valley of the terebinth; contracted 
into Pas-pamMMiM (1 Chron. xi. 13). 
Between Shochoh and Azekah, in 
Judah, the Philistine encampment 
when David slew Goliath (1 Sam. 
xvii. 1). The valley of Elah rises close 
to Hebron, and runs asa rocky ravine 
northward. Among the towns on its 
flank was KEILAH,on asteep,terraced, 
bare hill. Beyond this point the 
valley widens, and on its W. side 
is Adullam. A mile farther N. the 
valley turns W. Here crowning the 
left bank was Socoh. Farther W. 
on the valley’s S. side is Shaaraim 
(Tel Zakeriyeh). Then the valley 
opens into the Philistine plain, and 
here is situated on a white cliff Gath, 
commanding the valley. Thus the 
valley of Elah was the highway from 
the plain up to the hilly country, and 
terebinths still grow in it as of old. 
The site of Saul’s battle with the 
Philistines andGoliath wasat the bend 
of the valley, where the Jerusalem 
road down which probably Saul came 
crosses the valley, at H., between 
Socoh (Shuweikeh) and Azekah 
(El-Azek). Here still a ruin exists, 
having a similar meaning, Beit Fased, 
“house of bloodshed.”” Two Heb. 
terms occur in the narrative : emek 
the ‘‘ broad valley”’; gai the narrow 
deep channel in the middle of the 
emek, dug out by the winter torrent 
and separating the two hosts. The 
steep banks are studded with smooth 
white pebbles, such as David slung 
at Goliath. 

By St. 


aul, as chaps. 1. 1, iii. 1 prove. So 
Trenzeus, Heer. v. 2, 8,1. 8,5; Clemens 
Alex., Strom. iv. 65, Pwed.i.8; Origen, 
Cels. iv. 211. Quoted by Valentinus 
A.D. 120, chap. ili. 14-18, as we know 
from Hippolytus, Refut. Heres., p. 
193. Polyecarp, Epistle to Phil., xii., 
witnesses to its canonicity. So Ter- 
tullian, Ady. Marcion, v.17, Ignatius, 
Eph. xii., refers to Paul’s affectionate 
mention of the Christian privileges 
of the Ephesians in his epistle. 


St. Paul, in Col. iv. 16, charges the 


Colossians to read his epistle to the 


Laodiceans, and to cause his epistle 
to the Colossians to be read in the 
church of Laodicea, whereby he can 
hardly mean his Epistle to the Ephe- 
siams, for the resemblance between 
the two epistles, Ephesians and Colos- 
sians, would render such interchange 
of reading almost unnecessary. His 
greetings sent through the Colos- 
sians to the Laodiceans are incom- 
patible with the idea that he wrote 
an epistle to the Laodiceans at the 
same time and by the same bearer, 
Tychicus (the bearer of both epistles, 
Ephesians and C»lossians), for the 
apostle would then have sent the 
greetings directly in the letter to the 
party saluted, instead of indirectly 
in his letter to the Colossians. The 
epistle to Laodicea was evidently 
before that to Colosse. 


Archbp. Usher supposed that the Epistle 


to the Ephesians was an encyclical 
letter, headed as in MSS. Sin. and 
Vat., “To the saints that are... 
and to the faithful,’’ the name of 
each church being inserted in the 
copy sent toit; and that its being 
sent to Ephesus first occasioned its 
being entitled the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. But the words ‘‘at Ephe- 
sus”’ (i. 1) occur in the very ancient 
Alex. MS. and the Vulg. version. 
The omission was subsequently made 
when read to other churches in order 
to generalize its character. Its in- 
ternal spirit aims at one set of per- 
sons, coexisting in one place, as one 
body, and under the same circum- 
stances. Moreover there is no inti- 
mation, as in 2 Cor. and Gal., that it 
is encyclical and comprising all the 
churches of that region. After having 
spent so long time in Ephesus, Paul 
would hardly fail to write an epistle 
specially applying to the church 
there. For personal matters he refers 
the Ephesians to Tychicus its bearer 
(vi. 21, 22); his engrossing theme 
being the interestsand privileges and 
duties of Christ’s universal church, 
with particular reference to the 
Ephesians. This accounts for the 
absence of personal greetings; so in 
Gal., Phil., land 2 Thess., and 1 Tim. 
The better he knows the parties ad- 
dressed, and the more general and 
solemn the subject, the less he gives 
of individual notices. 


His first visit to Ephesus is recorded in 


Acts xviii. 19-21. Some seeds of 
Christianity may have been sown in 
the men of Asia present at the grand 
pentecost (Acts ii. 9). The work be- 
gun formally by Paul’s disputations 
with the Jews during his short visit 
was carried on by Apollos (xviii. 
24-26), Aquila, and Priscilla. At 
his second visit after his journey to 
Jerusalem, and thence to the eastern 
regions of Asia Minor, he encountered 
John’s disciples, and taught them the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit, and re- 
mained at Ephesus three years (Acts 
xix. 10, xx. 81), so that this church 
occupied an unusually large portion 
of his time and care. His self denying 
and unwearied labours here are 
alluded to in Acts xx.34. This epistle 
accordingly shows a warmth of feel- 
ing and a union in spiritual privileges 
and hopes with them (i. 3, etc.), such 
as are natural from one so long and 
so intimately associated with those 
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addressed. On his last journey he 
sailed oe Ephesus, and summoned 


the Ephesian elders to Miletus, where 
he delivered to them his farewell 
charge (Acts xx. 18-35). 
The Epistle to the Colossians, which 
contains much the same theme, seems 
to have been earlier, as the Epistle 
to the Ephesians expands the same 
truths. Tt is an undesigned coincid- 
ence and proof of genuineness that the 
two epistles, written about the same 
date and under the same circum- 
stances, bear closer resemblance than 
those written at distant dates and 
under different circumstances. [See 
for instances of resemblance, CoLos- 
SiaNs.] Tychicus bore both epistles, 
and Onesimus his companion bore 
that to his former master Philemon 
at Colosse. The date was probably 
before Paul’s imprisonment at Rome 
became so severe as it was when 
writing the Epistle to the Philippians, 
about a.D. 62, four years after his 
charge at Miletus. Invi. 19, 20 he 
implies he had some freedom for 
preaching, such as Acts xxviii. 23-31 
represents. His imprisonment, be- 
inning February A.D. 61, lasted at 
east “ two whole years.” 
The epistle addresses a church consti- 
tuted of Jewish and Gentile converts, 
and such was that of Ephesus (ii. 
14-22, comp. Acts xix. 8-10). Diana’s 
(Artemis) temple there, burned down 
by Herostratus on the night of the 
birth of Alexander the Great (355 
B.C.), was rebuilt at enormous cost, 
and was one of the wonders of the 
world. [See Diana.] Hence the ap- 
propriateness of comparing the church 
to a temple, containing the true inner 
beauty, which the idol temple with 
all its outward splendour was utterly 
wanting in. Im iv. 17, v. 1-13, Paul 
alludes to the notorious profligacy of 
the heathen Ephesians. Moreover, 
an undesigned coincidence,confirming 
the genuineness of both this epistle 
and the independent history, is the 
correspondence of expressions be- 
‘tween the epistle and Paul’s address 
to the Ephesian elders (i. 6, 7, ii. 7 ; 
comp. Acts xx. 24, 32). Alford 
designates this “the epistle of the 
grace of God.” As to his bonds, 
hi. 1, iv. 1, with Acts xx. 22, 23. As 
to ‘‘the counsel of God,” i. 11 with 
Acts xx. 27. As to ‘‘the redemp- 
tion of the purchased possession,” 
i. 14 with Acts xx. 28. As to 
“building up” and the “ inherit- 
ance,” i. 14, 18, ii. 20, v. 5, with Acts 
xx. 32. 
THE OBJECT is “to set forth the found- 
ation, the course, and the end of 
the church of the faithful in Christ. 
He speaks to the Ephesians as a 
sample of the church universal. In 
the larger and smaller divisions alike 
the foundation of the church is in 
the will of the Father; the course of 
the church is by the satisfaction of 
the Son; the end of the church is 
the life in the Holy Spirit” (A)- 
ford). Comp. as to the three, i. 11, 
ii. 5, iii, 16. Throughout ‘the 
cbureh”’ is spoken of as one whole, 
in the singular, not the plural. The 
doctrinal part closes with the sublime 
doxology (iii. 14-21). Upon the 
doctrine rest the succeeding prac- 
tical exhortations; here too the 
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church is represented as founded on 
the counsel of “God the Father 
who is above all, through all, and in 
all,” reared by the “one Lord” 
Jesus Christ, through the “one 
Spirit” (iv. 4-6, etc.), who give their 
respective graces to the members. 
These therefore should exercise all 
these graces in their several relation- 
ships, as husbands, wives, servants, 
children, etc. ; for this end, finally, 
we must ‘put on the whole armour 
of God ”’ (vi. 18). 


The stYLE, like the subject, is sublime 


to a degree exceeding that of Paul’s 
other epistles. The sublimity pro- 
duces the difficulty and peculiarity of 
some expressions. The theme was 
suited to Christians long grounded, 
as the Ephesians were, in the faith 
as it is in Jesus. 

Chief city of the Ionian 
confederacy and capital of the Roman 
province ‘‘Asia’’ (Mysia, Lydia, 
Caria), on the S. side of the plain of 
Cayster, and partly on the heights of 
Prion and Coressus, opposite the 
island of Samos. A leading scene of 
Paul’s ministry (Acts xvili., xix., 
xx.) ; also one of the seven churches 
addressed in the Apocalypse (i. 11, 
li. 1), and the centre from whence 
John superintended the adjoining 
churches (Euseb., iii. 23). E., though 
she was commended for patient 
labours for Christ’s name’s sake, 
_ reproved for having “ left her first 
ove 


The port was called Panormus. Com- 


modious roads connected this great 
emporium of Asia with the interior 
(‘‘the upper coasts,” i.e. the Phry- 
gian table lands, Acts xix. 1); also 
one on the N. to Smyrna, another 
on the 8. to Miletus, whereby the 
Ephesian elders travelled when sum- 
moned by Paul to the latter city. 
On a wk. hill stands the chureh 
Ayasaluk, corrupted from hagios 
theologos, “‘the holy divine,’ John. 
Timothy, and the Virgin Mary who 
was committed by the Lord to John 
(xix. 26), were said to have been 
buried there. It was the port whither 
Paul sailed from Corinth, on his way 
to Syria (Acts xviii. 19-22). Thence 
too he probably sailed on a short 
visit_to Corinth [see 1 CorinTH- 
IANS]; also thence to Macedonia 
(xix. 21, 27, xx. 1; comp. 1 Tim. i.3, 
2 Tim. iv. 12, 20). 


Originally colonised by the hardy 


Atticans under Androclus, son of 
Codrus, it subsequently fell through 
the enervation of its people under 
Lydian and Persian domination suc- 
cessively ; then under Alexander the 
Great, and finally under the Romans 
when these formed their province of 
Asia (129 B.c.). A proconsul or 
‘deputy ’’ ruled Asia. In Acts xix. 
38 the plural is for the singular. He 
was on circuit, holding the assizes 
then in E. ; as is implied, ‘‘the law is 
open,’’ marg. “the court days are 
(now being). kept.’’ Besides a senate 
there was a popular assembly such 
as met in the theatre, the largest 
perhaps in the world, traceable still 
on mount Prion (Acts xix. 29). Th 


e 
“‘town clerk”? had charge of the. 


public records, opened state letters, 
and took notes of the proceedings in 
the assembly. His appeal, quieting 
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the people, notices that Paul was 
“not a blasphemer of the Ephesian 
goddess,”’ a testimony to Paul’s tact 
and wisdom in preaching Christ. 
The friendly warning of the Asi- 
aRcHS [see] to Paul, not to venture 
into the theatre, implies how great 
an ee the apostle had gained 
at E. 


Besides being famed as the birthplace 


of the two painters Apelles and 
Parrhasius, and the philosopher 
Heraclitus, E. was notorious for its 
magical arts and amulets of parch- 
ment with inscribed incantations 
(Ephesia grammata), valued at enor- 
mous prices (50,000 pieces of silver), 
yet freely given up to the flame when 
their possessors received a living 
faith (xix. 19). In undesigned coinci- 
dence with Acts, Paul writing to Timo- 
thy (2 Tim. iii. 18) says “ seducers 
(goetes, conjurors) shall wax worse 
and worse, deceiving and bein 

deceived.’’ The “‘ special miracles ’ 

which God wrought by the hands of 
Paul were exactly suited to conquer 
the magicians on their own ground : 
handkerchiefs and aprons from his 
body brought as a cure to the sick; 
evil spirits cast out by him; and 
when exorcists imitated him, the evil 
— turning on them and rending 
them 


The Diana of E., instead of thegraceful 


Grecian goddess of 
the chase, was a 
mummy-shaped 
body with many 
breasts, ending in 
a point, and with 
the head of a fe- 
male with mural 
crown, and hands 
with a bar of metal 
in each; underneath 
was a rude block. 
An aerolite probab- 
ly gave the idea “‘the image that fell 
from heaven.’’ After frequent burn- 
ings, the last building of her temple 
took 220 years. [See Drana.] Some 
read Pliny’s statement, “the columns 
were 120, seven of them the gifts of 
kings’’; the diameter of each is six 
feet, the height 60 feet, according to 

ard’s measurement. The eternal 
pillars according to Wood’s arrange- 
ment are 88; the whole number, in- 
ternal and external, 120. The glory of 
E.was to be“a worshipper of the great 
goddess ’’ (see marg.), lit. a care- 
taker, warden, or apparitor of the 
temple (neokoros), and the silver- 
smiths had a flourishing trade in sell- 
ing portable models of the shrine. 
Perhaps Alexander the ‘“ copper- 
smith ” had a similar business. e 
“craftsmen”? were the designers, 
the ‘‘ workmen” ordinary labourers 
(Acts xix. 24, 25). The imagery of 
a temple naturally occurs in 1 Cor. 
iii. 9-17 written here, also in 1 Tim. 
iii. 15, vi. 19; 2 Tim. ii. 19, 20, 
written to E.; comp. also Acts xx. 
32. Demetrius would be especially 
sensitive at that time when Diana’s 
sacred month of May was just about 
to attract the greatest crowds to 
her, for 1 Cor. xvi. 8 shows Paul was 
there about that time, and it is pro- 
bable the uproar took place then; 
hence we find the Asiarchs ent 
at this time (Acts xix. 31). i 


GRECIAN DIANA. 


————S CU 


Ephilal. 
Ephod. 1. The highpriest’s vestment, 


Ephraim = 


EPHLAL 


ancient coins illustrate the terms 
found in Acts, ‘“‘deputy,” ‘‘ town 
clerk,” “‘ worshipper of Diana.’’? The 
address at Miletus shows the Ephe- 
sian church had then its bishop 
presbyters. Paul’s companions, Tro- 
phimus certainly and Tychicus 
possibly, were natives of EH. (Acts 
xx. 4, xxi. 29; 2 Tim. iv. 12.) Also 
Onesiphorus (2 Tim. i. 16-18, iv. 19), 
Hymeneus and Alexander, Hermo- 
genes and Phygellus, of E., were 
among Paul’s opponents (1 Tim. i. 
20; 2 Tim. i. 15, iv. 14). 

1 Chron. ii. 37. 


with the breastplate and Urim and 
Thummim (some material objects in 
the bag of the breastplate, used for 
consulting Jehovah by : 

casting lots: Speaker’s (-, 
Comm. ; but see HiGu- 
PRIEST) init. This Abia- 
thar carried off from th2 
tabernacle at Nob, and 


David consulted (1 Sam. kuvpriaw 
ZXi. 9, xxiii. 6, 9, xxx. 7). Lae 
The ’preastplate, with its twelve 


precious stones, gave an importance 
to the ephod which led to its adop- 
tion in the idolatries of Gideon and 
Micah (Jud. viii. 27, xvii. 5, xviii. 
14). The large amount of gold used 
by Gideon on his ephod was not the 
material of it, but the means where- 
with he completed it; including the 
breastplate (choshen ), the 12 precious 
‘stones, and the two for the should- 
ers, the gold thread throughout, and 
gold braid, and gold twist chains 
fastening the breastplate upon the 
ephod, and lastly the price of the 
labour (Exod. xxviii. 6-30). [See Gt- 
bEON.|] His aim was by wearing it to 
have a vehicle for inquiring the will 
of Jehovah, through the Urim and 
Thummim, the holy lot, and breast- 
plate. The epbod was also used, but 
without the - breastplate, by the 
ordinary priests, as their character- 
istic robe (L Sam. ii. 28, xiv. 3, xxii. 
18; Hos. iii. 4). David’s ephod, in 
bringing the ark to Jerusalem, 
differed from the priests’ in being of 
ordinary linen (bad), whereas theirs 
was of fine linen (sheesi). 


2. Father of Hanniel, head of Manas- 


seh, assisted Joshuaand Eleazar in ap- 
portioning Canaan (Num. xxxiv. 23). 
doubly fruitful. 
Joseph’s second son by Asenath, 
named so, ‘‘for,’’ said Joseph, “‘ God 
hath caused me to be fruitful in the 
land of my affliction.” Born during 
the seven plenteous years ; the “‘ dou- 
bly fruitful” may refer to both the 
fruitfulness vouchsafed to Joseph 
and the plenty of the season. As 
regards HK. himself, he was doubly 
blessed: (1) in being made, as well 
as Manasseh, a patriarchal head of 
a tribe, like Jacob’s immediate sons 
(Gen. xlvim. 5); as Judah received 
the primary birthright (Reuben los- 
ing it by incest, Simeon and Levi by 
cruelty), and became the royal tribe 
whence king David and the Divine 
Son of David sprang, so HE. re- 
ceived a secondary birthright and 
became ancestor of the royal tribe 
among the ten tribes of Israel (xlix. 
3-10, 22-26). (2) E. the younger 
was preferred to Manasseh the elder, 
as Jacob himself was preferred before 
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the elder Esau. Jacob wittingly 
guided his hands so as to lay his 
right on E. and his left on Manasseh, 
notwithstanding Joseph’s remon- 
strance ; saying, “‘ Manasseh shall be 
great, but his younger brother shall 
be greater than he, and his seed 
shall become a multitude of nations.”’ 
Jacob called to mind God’s promise 
at Luz, “I will make thee fruitful,” 
a Heb. word akin to EH. and to Eph- 
rath, the scene of the death of his 
darling wife, E.’s grandmother 
(xxxv. 11,16, xlviii. 4, 7, 13-19). EK. 
was about 21 when Jacob blessed 
him, for he was born before the seven 
ears’ famine, and Jacob came to 
gypt towards its closing years, and 
lived 17 years afterwards (xlvii. 28). 
Before Joseph’s death E.’s family 
a reached the third generation 
. 23). 

The last notice we have of him is his 
mourning for his sons slain in the 
foray by the men of Gath, and nam- 
ing his new-born son Beriau [see] 
from the calamity, unconscious that 
that son would be the progenitor of 
the most remarkable of all his descend- 
ants, Joshua (1 Chron. vii. 20-23). 
Ps. Ixxviii. 9 13 referred in Smith’s 
Bible Dict. to this time; but the 
phrase is rather figurative for spirit- 
ual apostasy; “the children of KH. 
. . . carrying bows, turned back in the 
day of battle.” B.’s numbers in the 
wilderness of Sinai census were 
40,500, Manasseh’s 32,200. But at 
the eve of entering Canaan BH. had 
decreased to 32,500, whilst Manasseh 
had increased to 52,700; and at the 
conquest HE. was fewest in numbers 
after Simeon (22,200). Still in 
Moses’ blessing HE. stands pre-emi- 
nent over Manasseh; and he and 
Manasseh are compared to the two 
horns of the reem (not wnicorn but 
the gigantic wild ox, now extinct, or 
urus) ; ‘‘ with them he (Joseph) shall 
push the people together to the ends 
of the earth, and they are the ten 
thousands of E. and they are the 
thousands of Manasseh.”’ Moreover, 
Joseph’s land is “‘ blessed of the 
Lord for the precious things of 
heaven ...thedew. . . the deep be- 
neath . . . the precious fruits brought 
forth by the sun and. . . put forth 
by the moon. . . the chief things of 
the ancient mountains and... of 
the lasting hills. . . of the earth and 
its fulness, and the good will of Him 
that dwelt in the bush”: a 
glorious issue to the afflictions “of 
him that was separated from his 
brethren” (Deut. xxxiii. 17). ‘‘ His 
glory (is like) the firstling of his 
bullock,” rather “‘ the firstling of his 
(Joseph’s) bullock (i.e. HE. made by 
Jacob in privileges the firstborn 
of Joseph's offspring ; the singular 
“bullock ’ being used collectively 
for all Joseph’s offspring, and ex. 

ressing their strength) is his glory.” 

Wine Jacob dwelt on Joseph’s 
trials, and prophetically the severe 
wars of his descendants, in which 
God would strengthen them as He 
had strengthened Joseph, Moses 
looks onward to their final triumph 
and peaceful enjoyment of all pre- 
cious things in their land. 

The tribe E.’s territory.—The two great 
tribes of Judah and Joseph (KH. and 


EPHRAIM 


Manasseh) took their inheritance first. 
The boundaries of HK. are traced from 
W. to E.in Josh. xvi. 1-10. Ataroth 
Adar and upper Bethhoron lay on the 
centre of the southern border of EK. 
The border on the N. side went out 
westward, t.e. seaward, to Michme- 
thah, which was in front (W. or 
N.W.) of Shechem (Nablus),the latter 
being in E. From Michmethah the 
border went round to the E. at the 
back of mount Ebal, then S.E. to- 
wards Janohah (Yanitin). It passed 
Taanath Shiloh (probably Salim). 
From Janohah it touched Ataroth on 
the wady Fasail; then passing Na- 
arath or Naaran (1 Chron. vii. 28) on 
the E. of Bethel, called Neara by Jo- 
sephus, abounding in water, and so 
likely to be near Ras el Avn (five miles 
N. of Jericho), which pours a full 
stream into the wady Nawayimeh. 
From Naarath.E.’s boundary reached 
Jericho, and struck into the line that 
forms the S. baseline of the tribe, 
running to the Jordan. From En 
Tappuah (Ain Abuz, five miles and a 
half S. of Shechem) H.’s boundary 
ran 8. W. into the brook Kanah, which 
still retains its ancient name; ‘thence 
the boundary ran out to thesea. The 
boundary between E. and his brother 
Manasseh is not exactly defined; 
comp. Jozh. xvii. 14-18. Generally, 
E. lay to the S., Manasseh to the N. 
But Manasseh, instead of crossing 
the country from E. to W.as it is 
often represented, occupied only half 
that space, and lay along the sea to 
the W., bounded on the E. by mount 
Carmel. The territory of the twofold 
‘‘house of Joseph’? was 55 miles from 
E. to W. by 70 from N. toS. The 
nortbern half of central Palestine was 
“mount Ephraun,” hills of limestone 
material, intersected by wide plains 
with streams of running water, and 
therefore, clothed with vegetation. 
Travellersattest the increasing beauty 
of the country in going N. from 
Jerusalem. The “ precious things of 
the earth,’’ “ flowers,” “olive val- 
leys,” and “ vines” are assigned to KH. 
(Isa. xxviii. 1-4; Hos. x. 1). Heis 
compared toa ‘“‘heifer,”’ whereas Dan, 
Judah, and Benjamin among their 
comparatively barren rocks are com- 
pared to lions and wolves. E. lay near 
the highways from Egyptand Philistia 
to Galilee and from Jordan to the 
sea. EK. did not extend to the sea, 
but had separate cities assigned to 
it in Manasseh on the coast. In it 
were Shechem, Jacob’s original 
settlement, ‘‘ his parcel of ground” 
and well; Ebal and Gerizim, the 
mounts of cursing and blessing ; and 
Shiloh, the seat of the sanctuary till 
the time of Eli. Here too was the 
great Joshua’s tomb, as also his patri- 
mony. Jealous sensitiveness as to any 
exploit achieved without K.’s sharing 
in it betrayed at once their tribal 
self importance and their recognised 
high standing among thetribes. So 
towards Gideon, Jephthah and David 
(Jud... vin. 1) xn. 1; 2 Sam. xix. 
41-48). In one instance they nobly 
interposed to clothe, feed, and restore 
in freedom their captive brethren of 
Judah (2 Chron. xxviii. 9-15). The 
78th Psalm was designed to soothe 
their tribal soreness at. the transfer- 
euce of the religious capital — Shi- 


EPHRAIM 


loh to Jerusalem (ver. 60-70). They 
attached themselves to David after 
Ishbosheth’s fall ; 20,800 warriors of 
them ‘‘ coming with a perfect heart 
to Hebron, to make David king over 
all Israel.’’ Among his state officers 
there was more than one Ephraimite 
(1 Chron. xxvii. 10-14); and after 
Absalom’s rebellion they were pro- 
bably foremost among the men of 
Israel in expressing jealousy of Judah 
in respect to the latter’s greater 
share in promoting David’s return. 
From the time of the severance of 
the ten tribes from Judah, brought 
about by Rehoboam’s infatuation 
and Jeroboam’s (‘ruler over all the 
charge of the house of Joseph”’) 
rousing E.’s innate self elation, E. 
became the representative and main 
portion of the northern kingdom ; for 
the surrounding heathen, the luxu- 
rious Phoenicians, the marauding 
Midianites, the Syrians and Assyrians 
from the N., and the Egyptians from 
the S., left to Israel little which was 
permanently, exclusively, and dis- 
tinctively its own, beyond the secure 
territory of HK. with its hilly fastnesses. 
The plain of Esdraelon, to the N. 
beyond E., was the natural battlefieid 
for Egyptian forces advancing along 
the seacuast plain from the 8S. and 
Syrians and Assyrians from the N. 
to operate in ; but E. could only be 
reached through precipitous ascents 
and narrow passes, where invaders 
could be easily repelled. But her 
continually increasing moral degene- 
racy and religious apostasy rendered 
all her natural advantages unavail- 
ing. No temporary revival, as in 
Judah’s case, relieves the gloomy 
picture, until the cup of her iniquity 
was full; and God, though His 
amazing love long forbore to judge 
her, at last swept her away perma- 
nently from her home and her abused 
privileges and opportunities. (Hos. 
Wes h¥l.ghViles AXnp* Xen X14 1-5, XUey XU. 
Ezek. xxiii. ; 2 Kings xvii.) 
Ephraim. Beside which was Absa- 
lom’s sheep farm, where took place 
Amnon’s murder (2 Sam. xiii.). Our 
Lord, when the chief priests plotted 
to kill Him, retired to ‘‘a city called 
E. . . . a country near to the wilder- 
ness”? (John xi. 54). ‘The wilder- 
ness”’ means the hill country N.K. of 
Jerusalem, between the central towns 
and the Jordan valley. Thus Ophrah 
of Benjamin probably is identical with 
K.(1 Sam. xiii. 17.) Now Et-Taiyibeh, 
a village on a conical hill command- 
ing the view of the Jordan valley and 
the Dead Sea. 

Ephraim, wood of. The battle- 
field where Absalem fell, the en- 
tanglement of the wood occasioning 
large slaughter of the Ephraimites, 
whence perhaps the wood was named. 
From 2 Sam. xvii. 24, 26, xviii. 3, it 
is certain that it was K. of Jordan, 
not W. where the tribe Ephraim was 
settled. Mahanaim was the ‘“ city 
out of”? which David’s army looked 
for “succour” from him. Grotius 
thinks, less probably, that the name 
was derived from the slaughter of 
Ephraim at the Jordan fords by 
Jephthah (Jud. xii. 1-5); the city 
Mahanaim and wood of Ephraim were 
miles off from the Jordan. 
Ephrain. A city of Israel which, 


Ephron. 
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with its dependent villages, Abijah 
and the men of Judah took from 
Jeroboam (2 Chron. xiii. 19). Pos- 
sibly = Ephraim city above; also= 
Eparon, Mount, on the northern 
bound of Judah (Josh. xv. 9). 


Ephratah, Ephrath. 1. Second 


wife of Caleb, Hezron’s son; mother 
of Hur; grandmother of Caleb the 
spy (1 Chron. ii. 19, [24,] 50; iv. 4). 


2. The name of Bethlehem Judah in 


Jacob’s time (Gen. xxxv. 16, 19; 
xlviii. 7). Whence probably EK. the 
mother of Hur took her name, being 
a native and owner of the town and 
district ; which accounts for his being 
called “‘the father of Bethlehem.” 
In Mic. v. 2 it is called Bethlehem E. 
As Bethlehem means “house of 
bread,” so EK. ‘‘ fruitful,” the region 
abounding in corn. In Ps. exxxii. 6 
the sense is: ‘‘ we (being) in H. [i.e. 
whilst David was still a youth at 
Bethlehem} heard of it,” viz. the 
ark, as a mere matter of hearsay, so 
neglected was the ark then whilst in 
the forst town of Kirjath Jearim. 
Z»har’s son, a Hittite; 
owner of the field facing Mamre or 
Hebron, and the cave in the field. 
Abraham bought it from EK. for 400 
shekels of silver (Gen. xxill., xxv., 
bay ate 


Epicureans. Disciples of Epicurus, 
the Athenian philosopher, 


whose 
‘‘ garden”’ was the resort of numbers. 
There he taught that the aim of 
philosophy should be happiness and 
pleasure, not absolute truth ; experi- 
ence (the perceptions, general notions, 
and passions or affections), not rea- 
son, the test. Physics he studied, to 
explain phenomena and dispel super- 
stitious fears; ethics he regarded as 
man’s proper study, since they con- 
duce to supreme and lasting pleasure. 
The Epicureans and Stoics were the 
two opposite schools of philosophy 
prevalent in Athens at Paul’s visit 
(Acts xvii. 18). Materialism and 
sensual selfishness was the ultimate 
tendency of Epicurus’s teaching ; but 
his bold criticism of heathen poly- 
theism, the claims of the body, and 
individual freedom, were the better 
elements in it. Stoicism taught an 
absolute fate and the spiritual nature 
of the soul, which it made part of the 
general soul of the world. Paul 
directs against Epicureanism the de- 
claration of creation (ver. 24), pro- 
vidence (26), inspiration (28), the 
resurrection and judgment (31). 
Sadduceeism was its Jewish repre- 
sentative. Diogenes Laertius (x.) 
preserves some of Epicurus’s letters, 
and a list of his writings. See also 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, trans. 
by Creech. 


Epistle. The first mentioned in the 


O. T. is that of David to Joab, sent 
by Uriah (2 Sam. xi. 14); a usage 
perhaps borrowed from the Pheeni- 
cians, with whose king Hiram he was 
intimate. The king’s seal was usually 
attached in token of authority, and 
to guard against any one but the 
person addressed reading it (1 Kings 
xxi. 8, 9). The seal was of clay im- 
pressed whilst moist (1 Kings xxi. 8, 
9; Jobxxxvili. 14). ‘ A writing came 
to Jehoram from Elijah’ (2 Chron. 
xxi. 12). Originally messages were 
sent orally (Gen. xxxii.3; Num. xxii. 


EPISTLE 


5, 7; 16, xxiv. 12; Jud. xi. 12, 18; 1 
Sam. xi.7,9). Hezekiah had asystem 
of couriers or posts to transmit his 


DROMEDARY POST. 


letters in various quarters ; the plan 
especially prevalent in Persia (2 
Chron. xxx. 6, 10; Hsth. viii. 10, 14). 
We read of his ‘‘ spreading before the 
Lord’ Sennacherib’s letter (2 Kings 
xix. 14). Sanballat’s ‘‘ open letter” 
was an infraction of the etiquette of 
the Persian court (Neh. vi.5). Jere- 
miah wrote to the captives in Baby- 
lon (Jer. xxix. 1-3). 


In the N. T. St. Luke begins both his 


**Gospel’’ and ‘‘ Acts”’ in the forn 
of a letter to Theophilus ; but in sub- 
stance both books are rather histories 
than epistles. Our Lord wrote no 
epistle, as that to Abgarus king of 
Edessa is most probably not authentic 
(Huseb. H. E.,i. 13). His office was. 
to enact the facts, and to fulfil the 
personal ministry, upon which the. 
church was to be founded. The 
epistles are the inspired commentaries. 
unfolding the trutlis in the histories, 
the Gospels, and Acts; just as the pro- 
phets interpret the spiritual lessons 
designed by God to be drawn from the: 
O. T. histories. Twenty-one of the 
27 N. T. books are epistles strictly. 
Three more are so in form: Luke, 
Acts, and Revelation addressed to the 
seven churches. Matthew, Mark, and. 
John alone are not epistolary either 
in form or substance. Fourteen, in- 
cluding Hebrews, are by Paul; three 
by John; two by Peter; one by 
James; one by Jude. Paul dictated 
his to an amanuensis, authenticating 
them with his autograph at the close, 
wherewith he wrote the salutation 
“ grace be with thee,” or “the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,” ete. But, 
in order to show his regard to the 
Galatians, whom Judaizers tried to 
estrange, he wrote all that epistle 
himself in large characters, for so 
Gal vi. 11, 12 ought to be trans., ‘‘ye 
see in how large letters I have writ- 
ten.’”’ The largeness of letters was 
probably owing to his weakness of 
sight (Gal. iv. 15). The words “T 
lave written’’ (wrote, egrapsa) dis- 
tinguished this epistle as written by 
himself from 2 Thess. iii. 17, “I 
write,” where he only writes the 
closing salutation. Philem. 19 shows 
that that epistle also was all written 
by Paul as a special compliment to 
Philemon; whereas the accompany- 
ing epistle to the Colussians (iv, 18) 
has only ‘‘the salutation”’ so written, 
as also 1 Cor. xvi. 21. In Rom. xvi. 
22 his amanuensis Tertius salutes in 
his own name. Peter’s closing salu- 
tation is “‘ peace be with you”; as 
Paul’s is ‘‘grace,’”’ ete. John after 
Paul’s death takes up his closin 

benediction, “‘the grace of our Lape 


ainsi 


Eran, Eranites. 
Erastus. 


ER 


Jesus Christ be with you all,’ at the 
end of Revelation. In the beginning 
of most of Paul’s epistles “ grace and 
peace”’ are his opening greeting; in 
the pastoral epistles concerning 
ministers ‘mercy’’ is added, “ grace, 
mercy, and peace” (1 and 2 Tim. and 
Tit.), for ministers of all men most 
need mercy (1 Cor. vii. 25, 2 Cor. vi. 
1). All the epistles besides Paul’s 
are called ‘‘ catholic” or “* general.” 
This designation holds guod in a 
general and not strict sense; for the 
2 and 3 John are addressed to specitic 
persons in form, though in substance 
they are general. The epistolary 
form of inspiration gives scope for 
free expression of personal affection, 
and conveys Divine truth, progress- 
ively unfolded to us, as to Christian 
faith, worship and polity with a fresh- 
ness, point, and communion of heart 
with heart, such as could hardly be 
attained by formal, didactic treatises. 


Er =watchful. 1. Firvstborn of Judah, 


by Bathshua, a Canaanite; the mar- 
riage with this daughter of a corrupt 
race producing sin and sorrow. Ta- 


- mar was his wife but bare him no 


son; for ‘“ K. was wicked in the sight 
of the Lord, and the Lord slew him,” 
his sin being probably some abomina- 
tion connected with the impure Cana- 
anite idolatry (Gen. xxxviil. 3-7). 2. 
1 Chron. iv. 21. 3. Gen. xlvi. 16. 4. 
Luke iii. 28. 

Num. xxvi. 36. 

“ Chamberlain,” 1.e. city 
steward and treasurer of Corinth 
(Rom. xvi. 23). The conversion of so 
prominent a man marks the great 
success of Paul’s labours there. He 
ministered to Paul, accompanying him 
on his last journey to his second im- 
prisonment at Rome; but “abode at 
Corinth,” going uo’ farther, as Paul 
notes (2 Tim. iv. 20) to depict his utter 
desertion by man. E. the missionary 
is perhaps distinct, asa chamberlain’s 
office would hardly admit of continued 
missionary journeys (Acts xix. 22). 


Erech. ‘The beginning of Nimrod’s 


kingdom was Babel, E., Accad, and 
Calneh in the land of Shinar.” 
Orchoe, 82 miles §., 43 E. of Babylon, 
now Warka; in the land of Shinar. 
Apparently the necropolis of the As- 
syrian kings, judging from the brick 
and coffins and mounds all round. 
Some bricks bear the monograrn “‘ the 
moon,” answering to Heb. yareeach, 
whence perhaps E. is derived. The 
inhabitants were among those settled 


in Samaria by es (Ezra iv. 9, 


10). [See BaByLon. 


Esarhaddon. Sennacherib’s younger 


son, Sargon’s grandson (2 Kings xix. 
87). [See Assyria.] After the 
murder of his father by his two sons, 
E. the eldest surviving son succeed- 
ed, 680 B.c. The 
Assyrian _inscrip- 
tions state that for 
some months after 
his accession he 
warred with his half 
brothers(Rawlinson, 
Anc. Monarchies, ii. 
186). The Gr. Aby- 
denus states the 
same. The Scrip- 
ture is thus confirmed ; for naturally 
E. would seek to avenge his father’s 
murder, and they would seek the 


ea} 


ESARHADDON, 
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throne. The Armenian records state 
that the two assassins, having escaped 
from the scene of contlict, took refuge 
in Armenia, where the king gave 
them lands which long continued in 
possession of their posterity (Mos. 
Choren., Hist. Arm., i. 22). KE. is 
famed for his expedition into Arabia, 
an undertaking with few parallels in 
history; for few conquerors have 
ventured to pass the barrier of Arab- 
ian deserts. KE. was perhaps the most 
potent of the Assyrian kings, warring 
in the far East, according tu the monu- 
ments, with Median tribes *‘ of which 
his father had never heard thename”’; 
extending his power W. to Cilicia and 
Cyprus, ten kings of which submitted 
to him. Southward he claimed av- 
thority over Egypt and Ethiopia; 
having driven the Ethiopian Tirhakah 
out of Egypt. Having conquered 
Merodach Baladan’s sons, E. made 
Babylon directly subject to the As- 
syrian crown, instead of being go- 
verned by vicervys, and as king of 
each of the two empires resided by 
turns at Nineveh and Babylon. He 
is the only Assyrian king who reigned 
at Babylon; the bricks of the palace 
he built there still bearing his name. 
A tablet also bears the date of bis 
reign. Manasseh king of Judah is 
mentioned among his tributaries. 
Scripture by a striking minute co- 
incidence with truth represents Ma- 
nasseh as carried to Babylon, not to 
the Assyrian capital Nineveh; which 
would seem inexplicable but for the 
above fact, revealed by the monu- 
ments. H.’s Babylonian reign lasted 
from 680 to 667 B.c., the very period 
when Manasseh was brought up by 
the Assyrian king’s captains to Baby- 
lon on a charge of rebellion (2 Chron. 
xxxili. 11-19). By an unusual cle- 
mency on the part of an oriental 
king, Manasseh was restored to his 
throne, a marvellous proof of the 
power of prayer. The monuments 
tell us of a similar act of E. whereby 
he gave a territory on the Persian 
gulf to Merodach Baladan’s son, on 
his submission as a refugee at his 
court. 


E. built three other palaces and 30 tem- 


ples, ‘‘ shining with silverand gold,”’ in 
different parts of his dominions. His 
S.W. palace at Nimrud, excavated by 
Layard, corresponds in plan to Solo- 
mon’s temple but is larger, viz. the 
hall being 220 by 100 ft. and the ante- 
chamber 160 by 60. Unfortunately 
the sculptured stones and alabaster 
have been materiaily injured by fire. 
He boasts of his S.W. palace of Nim- 
rud that it was a building “such as 
the kings his fathers before him had 
never made.”’ Ptolemy's canon shows 
he reigned 13 years in Babylon, and 
probably reigned in all 20 years, 
dying about 660 B.c. Assur-bani- 
pal, or Sardanapalus II., for whom 
E. built a palace, succeeded, and 
caused the tablets to be collected 
which furnish us with such informa- 
tion; comparative vocabularies, lists 
of deities, records of astronomical 
observations, histories, scientific 
works. Saracus his son was attacked 
by the Scythians, then by tae Medes 
and Cyaxares, and Nabopolassar his 
own general. Saracus burnt himself 
in his palace, and Nineveh was taken. 


ESAU 


{See Assyrta.] E. (as G. Smith 
reads an inscriptiou) about 672 B.c., 
marching from Asshur (Kileb Sher- 
ghat) to Tyre, besieged Bahal its king 
who was in league with Tirhakah, 
thence he marched to Aphek at the 
foot of Lebanon, then to Raphia 
S.W. of Judah, thence from Lower 
Egypt which was in his hands to 
Miruha or Meroe. Though distressed 
on the way by want of water, 
he at last drove Tirhakah out of 
Egypt. 


Esau = hairy, rough; for at birth 


he ‘ came out red (whence his name 
Epom), all over hike an hairy gar- 
ment’’ (Gen. xxv. 25). The animal 
appearance marked his sensual, self 
willed, untamed nature, in which 
the moral, spiritual elements were 
low. Sec’ar, “ hairy,’’ may have also 
originated the designation of his ter- 
ritory, mount Serr, 2.e.‘‘ thickly wood- 
ed,’ as he was in person “hairy.” 
Jacob took hold of his twin brother 
in the womb when the latter was 
coming out first, whence he got his 
name=supplanter (Hos. xu. 3). E. 
like Nimrod was ‘‘a cunning (skilful) 
hunter,” ‘a map of the field” or 
“ desert,’ wild, restless, and self 
indulgent, instead of following his 
fathers’ peaceful pastoral life, 
“dwelling in tents.” 

Isaac, with the caprice of affection 
whereby the quiet parent loves the 
opposite to his own character, ‘‘ loved 

. because he did eat of his venison,” 
his selfishness herein bringing its own 
punishment. ‘‘ Rebekah loved Jacob” 
as‘‘aplain man,”’ 2.e. wright, steady, 
and domestic; but her love too was 
wanting in regard to high principle. 
Reckless of the lawfulness of the 
means, provided she gained her end, 
she brought sorrow on both. From 
before the birth of both it was fore- 
told her, ‘“‘the elder shall serve the 
younger.” E.’s recklessness of spirit- 
ual and future privileges, and care 
only for the indulgence of the mo- 
ment, caused him to sell his birth- 
right for Jacob’s red pottage, made 
of lentiles or small beans, still es- 
teemed a delicacy in the East. The 
colour was what most took his fancy ; 
“feed me with that red, that red.” 
“The lust of the flesh and the lust 
of the eye” were his snare. He can 
hardly have been ‘‘at the point to 
die” with hunger; rather his im- 
patience to gratify his appetite made 
his headstrong will feel as if his life 
depended on it; I shall die if I don’t 
get it, then ‘what profit shall this 
birthright do to me!” Nay, but 
‘“what isa man profited if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul, or what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul ?’’ (Matt. xvi. 
26.) Jacob took an ungenerous and 
selfish advantage, which the Scrip- 
ture does not sanction, and distrust- 
ing E.’s levity required of him an 
oath. Yet his characteristic faith 
appears in his looking on to the 
unseen future privileges attached to 
the birthright (the priesthood of the 
family [ Num. viii. 17-19] and the pro- 
genitorship of Messiah,independently 
of temporal advantages, Gen. xlviii. 
22, xlix. 3, 4) as heir of the everlast- 
ing promises to Abraham’s_ seed 
(Rom. ix. 5, 8). ‘Profane E. for 


ESAU 


one morsel sold,’’ and so ‘‘ despised, 
his birthright.”” The smallness of the 
inducement aggravates the guilt of 
casting away eternity for a morsel. 
Unbelieving levity must have all its 
good things now (1 Cor. xv. 32); faith 
says with Jacob “I have waited for 
Thy salvation, O Lord” (Gen. xlix. 
18; comp. Luke xvi. 25). The nick- 
name Edom,“ red,” was consequently 
given E. as the reproach of his sen- 
sual folly, a name mostly contined to 
his land and his posterity. 

By feigning to be E., Jacob, at his 
mother’s suggestion, stole the father’s 
blessing which God would have se- 
cured to him without guile and its 
retributive punishment, had he waited 
in simple faith. Isaac too erred 
through carnal partiality, which he 
sought to stimulate by eating his 
favourite’s venison, determining to 
give to H. the blessing in spite of the 
original Divine intimation, ‘‘ the 
elder shall serve the younger,” and 
in spite of E.’s actual sale of the 
birthright to Jacob, and though E. 
had shown his unworthiness of it by 
taking when he was forty years of age 
two Hittite wives from among the 
corrupt Canaanites, to his father’s 
and mother’s grief. Too late, when 
“afterward HK. would have inherited 
the blessing, he was rejected, for he 
found no place for repentance, though 
he sought it carefully with tears”’ 
(Heb. xii. 16,17). There isan “‘after- 
ward’ coming when the unbeliever 
shall look back on his past joys and 
the believer on his past griefs, in a 
very different light from now. Con- 
trast Heb. xii. LL with 17; so Gen. 
111. 6, 8, ‘the cool of the day”’; Matt. 
xxv. 11, 12, “‘ the foolish virgins.”’ E. 
found the truth of the homely pro- 
verb, “hethat will not when he may, 
when he will shall have nay ”’ (Prov. 
i. 24-30; Luke xiii. 28, 34, 35, xix. 
42, 44). What EH. found not was 
“‘place for repentance”’ of the kind 
which he sought, viz. such as would 
regain the lost blessing. Had E. 
sought real repentance he would have 
found it (Matt. vii. 7). He did, not 
find it because this was not what he 
sought. His “tears” were no proof 
of true repentance, for immediately 
after being foiled in his desire he re- 
solved to murder Jacob! He wept 
not for his sin, but for its penalty. 
“Before, he might have had the bless- 
ing without tears; afterwards, how- 
ever many he shed, he was rejected”’ 
(Bengel). Tears are shed at times by 
the most hardened ; failing to repent 
when so softened for the moment, 
they hardly ever do so afterwards (1 
Sam. xxiv. 16, 17, Saul: contrast 
David, Ps. vi. 8). 

Rebekah, hearing of the vengeful de- 
sign of HE. against her favourite son, 
by recalling to Isaac’s remembrance 
E.’s ill judged marriage secured the 
father’s consent to Jacob’s departure 
from the neighbourhood of the daugh- 
ters of Heth to that of his own kin- 
dred, and at the same time the con- 
tirmation of the blessing (Gen. xxvii. 
46, xxviii.1). H. then tried by marry- 
ing his cousin Mahalath, Ishmael’s 
daughter, to conciliate his parents 
(xxviii. 8, 9). Thus he became con- 
nected with the Ishmaelite tribes 
beyond the Arabah valley. Soon 


Esdraelon. 
Esek=calunmy, wrong. 


Esh-baal = Baal’s 


Eshban. 
Eshcol=cluster. 1. An Amorite chief, 
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after he began to drive the Horites 
out of mount Seir ; and by the return 
of Jacob 29 years after, E. was there 
with armed retainers and abundant 
wealth. It was not however till after 
his father’s death that he perma- 
nently left Canaan, according to 
Isaac’s blessing, to Jacob, his wives 
and family then first accompanying 
him (Gen. xxxv. 29, xxxvi. 6). 


EK. was moved by God in answer to 


Jacob’s wrestling prayer to lay aside 
revenge and meet his brother with 
embraces, kisses, and tears (Prov. 
xvi. 7). Love, and gifts in token of 
it, drove after drove, melted the vio- 
lent but impulsive spirit of E. Jacob 
however, wisely fearing any collision 
which might revive the old grudge, 
declined accompanying E., but ex- 
pressed a hope one day to visit mount 
Seir ; his words, “ I will lead on softly 
. until I come unto my lord unto 
Seir,”’ cannot mean he then intended 
going there, for he was avowedly 
going towards Succoth and Shechem 
(Gen. xxxii., xxxili.). The death of 
their father Isaac more than 20 years 
afterwards was probably the next and 
last occasion of the brothers meeting. 
They united in paying him the last 
sad offices (xxxv. 29). Then E., by 
this time seeing that Jacob’s was the 
birthright blessing and the promised 
land, withdrew permanently to his 
appointed lot, mount Seir (xxxii. 3, 
Deut. i1.5-12). He carried away all 
his substance from Canaan thither, 
to take full possession of Seir and 
drive out its original inhabitants. 
“Living by his sword”’ too, he felt 
Edowm’s rocky fastnesses better suited 
for his purpose than §. Palestine 
with its open plains. [See Epo, 
AHOLIBAMAH, BasHematH.| The 
prophecy of Isaac, ‘‘ Thou shalt serve 
thy brother, and . . . when thou shalt 
have the dominion thou shalt break 
his yoke from off thy neck,” was ful- 
tilled to the letter. At first E. pros- 
pered more, dukes being in Kdom 
before any king reigned in Israel 
(xxxvi. 81), and whilst Israel was in 
bondage in Egypt Hdom was inde- 
pendent. But Saul and David con- 
quered the Edomites (1 Sam. xiv. 47, 
2 Sam. viii. 14), and they were, ex- 
cepting revolts, subject to Judah till 
Ahaz’ reign; then they threw off the 
yoke (2 Kings xvi. 6, 2 Chron. xxviii. 
7). Judas Maccabeus defeated, and 
his nephew Hyrcanus conquered, and 
compelled them to be circumcised 
and incorporated with the Jews; but 
an Idumean dynasty, Antipater and 
the Herods, ruled down to the final 
destruction of Jerusalem. 
(See JEZREEL. | 
A well dug 
by Isaac’s men, but abandoned when 
the men of Gerar strove for it (Gen. 


xxvi. 20). 

man. Saul’s 
youngest son (1 Chron. viii. 38, ix. 
39); Bosheth (shame) being substi- 
tuted for Baal through the believing 
Israelites’ contempt of idols, Ish- 
bosheth is its equivalent (Isa. xliv. 9, 
etc.; Hos. ix. 10), 
Gen. xxxvi. 26. 


Mamre’s brother, ally to Abram in 
his expedition against Chedorlaomer 
(Gen. xiv. 13,24). 2. Valley of E. A 


ESHTEMOA 


wady in southern Canaan, somewhere 
in the vinebearing district (miles of 
hill sides and valleys covered with 
small stone heaps for training vines) 
between Hebron (Gen. xiii. 18, xiv. 
13) and Kadesh, but nearer Kadesh 
(Ain-el-Gadvs) on the northern fron- 
tier of the peninsula, the Negeb or 
the ‘‘south.”” From Kadesh the spies 
went and returned with grapes of 
K., which cannot be near Hebron, for 
grapes could not well be brought such 
a distance as that between Hebron 
and Kadesh, and the spies would 
court secrecy and haste (Num. xiii. 
24). The Amorite chief’s name ori- 
ginated the designation of the valley 
E., which Israel afterwards . inter- 
preted in the suitable sense cluster. 
Most identify E. with the rich valley 
N. of Hebron, described by Robinson 
as producing the largest grapes in 


FOUNTAIN AT ESHCOL. 


Palestine, where a fount is still called 
Ain Eskaly (Van de Velde). 

Eshean. A city of Judah in the hilly 
country (Josh. xv. 52). 

Eshek. 1 Chron. viii. 39, 40. 

Eshtaol. <A town in the shephelah or 
low country of Judah (Josh. xv. 33, 
xix. 41), allotted to Dan. On the 
Philistine border between Azotus and 
Askelon. Here Samson spent his 
boyhood, and hither his remains were 
finally carried to the burying ground 
of Manoah his father (Jud. xii. 25, 
xvi. 31, xviii. 2, 8,11, 12). Between 
the Danite towns Zorah and HE. and 
behind Kirjath Jearim was Mahaneh- 
Dan, the standing camp of the little 
host exposed to constant warfare with 
the Philistines; a neighbourhood 
well calculated to train Samson for 
his after encounters with that race. 
As Kirjath Jearim is now Kuriet-el- 
Enab, and Zorah is Sur’ah, seven 
miles S.W. of it, E. is Kustul, a coni- 
cal hill an hour’s journey 8.H. from 
Kuriet-el-Enab towards Jerusalem. 
This fulfils the requisite condition 
that Kirjath Jearim should lie be- 
tween E. and Zorah. EH. Wilton 
(Imperial Bible Dict.) identifies 
E. with Um Eshteiyeh, 12 Roman 
miles from Beit Jibrin (Eleuthero- 
polis), agreeing with Eusebius’ 
statement that it is ten miles distant. 
Jerome says Jarmuth was near, which 
agrees with the fact that Yarmak is 
near E.; Zanua (Zanoah) is also near. 
Black (Pal. Expl.) identifies E. with 
Eshu’a. 

Eshtemoa, Eshtemoh (Josh. xv. 
50). Allotted with its suburbs to 
the priests (xxi. 14, 1 Chron. vi. 57 ; 
comp. iv.17). Frequented by David 
during his wanderings. Accordingly 
to his friends there he sent presents 
of the Amalekite spoil (1 Sam. xxx. 
28, 31). Now Semwu’a, seven miles 
-§.of Hebron. E. was son of Ishbah ; 
Mered was husband of Jehudijah 
(the Jewess), by whose descendants, 
Gedor, Socho, and Zanoah, near E., 
were founded. The town E. was 
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founded by the descendants of Br- 
atau [see], Pharaoh’s daughter, the 
Eyyptian wife of Mered. A large 
stone (Hajr-el-Sakhain) stands on 
the N. road to the village Semu’a at 
a distance of 3000 cubits, the Leviti- 
cal extent of suburbs and the bound- 
ary of the village possessions to this 
day (Pal. Expl.). How the Holy 
Land confirms the Holy Book! 

Eshton. 1 Chron. iv. 11, 12. 

Esli. Luke iii. 25. 

Esrom. Matt. i. 3, Luke iii. 33. 

Essenes. A sect of the Jews who 
practised a strict ceremonial asceti- 
cism, discouraging marriage, having 
community of goods, temperate, in- 
dustrious, charitable, opposed to all 
oaths, slavery, and war, hke the mo- 
dern Society of Friends, and also, 
unlike the latter, to commerce. Ori- 
eutal philosophy, which regarded the 
body as the prison rather than the 
temple of the soul, tinged their deep 
veneration for Moses’ laws, which in 
every way favour marriage. Shrink- 
ing from communion with other 
worshippers whose contact they re- 
garded as polluting, they avoided the 
temple and sacrificed in their own 
dwellings. Engedi, the western shores 
of the Dead Sea, and like solitary 
places, were their favourite haunts. 
They arose 110 years B.c. (Judas 
being the earliest mentioned), but 
are never noticed in N. T., the reason 
doubtless being their isolation from 
general society. The name is akin 
to coshen, the highpriest’s mystic 
breastplate, and other Heb. words 
meaning “‘the silent, the mysterious.” 
The Egyptian ascetic mystics, the 
Therapeute, resemble them. In zeal 
for the law, except where their pecu- 
liarities were concerned, sabbatarian- 
ism and rigorous exercises, they re- 
sembled the Piarisees, with whom 
they were popularly confounded. See 
Josephus, B. J. ii. 8, § 7, 11; Ant. 
xili. 5, §9; xv. 10, § 4; xviii. 1, §2; 
Piiny, Nat. Hist., v.15. They were 
the forerunners of monkish celibacy 
and anchorite asceticism. The novi- 
ciate was for a year, and then a two 
years probation before membership, 
which, on oath of an awful kind (the 
only oath permitted), bound them to 
piety, justice, obedience, honesty, and 
secrecy as to the books of the sect 
and the names of the angels. Purity 
and Divine communion were their 
aim. A good aim, but to be best at- 
tained in God’s way of the daily life’s 
discipline rather than in self imposed 
austerity and isolation. 
We need not bid, for cloistered cell, 
Our neighbour and our work farewell, 
Nor try to wind ourselves too high 
For mortal man beneath the sky. 
Tue trivial round, the common task, 
Saould furnish all we ought to ask, 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us daily nearer God.—Keble. 
See Jobn xvii. 15, Col. ii. 18-28. 

Esther. A Jewess of Benjamin, de- 
scendant of the captivity carried to 
Babylon with Jeconiah, 599 or 597 
B.c.; born abroad, of a family which 
chose to remain instead of returning 
to Jerusalem. Kish, the ancestor of 
Mordecai (ii. 5-7, 15),had been carried 
away with Jeconiah ; thus Mordecai 

was contemporary with Xerxes, which 
harmonizes with the view that AHAs- 


UERUS |see] is Xerxes. Mordecai 
and his uncle Abihail’s daughter (his 
own adopted ward) lived at Shushan, 
the Persian royal city. Mordecai pro- 
bably held some office in “‘ the palace”’ 
(ii. 5, 21-23). Her original name 
Hadassah means “ myrtle.’ Her 
Persian name Esther means and is 
akin to ‘‘ star,” implying like Venus 
good fortune. Vashti the queen 
having been divorced for refusing to 
show the people and the princes her 
beauty, E. was chosen out of the 
fairest virgins collected out of all the 
provinces, as her successor. Ahasu- 
erus, unaware of her race, granted 
leave to Haman his favourite, who 
was offended with Mordecai for not 
doing him reverence, to destroy the 
whole people to which Mordecai be- 
longed. K., at the risk of her own 
life, uninvited entered the king’s pre- 
sence, and obtained a virtual reversal 
of the decree against the Jews. 
Haman was hung on the gallows de- 
signed by him for Mordecai (Ps. vii. 
16). The Jews defended themselves 
so effectually on the day appointed 
by Haman for their slaughter that in 
Shushan the palace alone they slew 
500 and Haman’s ten sons on one 
day, and, by E.’s request granted by 
the king, slew 300 at Shushan; and 
the Jews in the provinces, ‘‘ standing 
for their lives,” slew 75,000, ‘‘ but on 
the spoil laid they not their hand.” 
So thenceforward the feast Purim 
(lots) on the 14th and 15th of the 
month Adar (February and March) 
was kept by the Jews as ‘‘a day of 
gladness and of sending portions to 
one another, and gifts to the poor.” 
“i. the queen wrote with all au- 
thority to confirm this second letter 
of Purim” (viii. 7-14, ix. 20, 29-32) ; 
“her decree confirmed these matters 
of Purim.” The continuance of this 
feast by the Jews to cur day confirms 
the history. It is also confirmed by 
the casual way in which 2 Mace. xv. 
36 alludes to the feast (“‘ Mardochzeus’ 
day’’) as kept by the Jews in Nica- 
nor’s time. 


In the 38rd year of Xerxes (Esth. i. 


3, 4) the disastrous expedition against 
Greece (foretold in Dan. xi. 2, ‘by 
his strength through his riches he 
shall stir up all against the realm of 
Grecia’’) was determined on in an 
assembly at Susa (Herod., vii.8). The 
book of E. describes in the same year, 
the 3rd, the lavish feasting during 
which Vashti was deposed, 488 B.c. 
In his 7th year the battles of Plata 
and Mycale, according to secular 
history, drove Xerxes in fright from 
Sardis to Susa. So, in Scripture, it 
was not until the tenth month of this 
7th year that E. was made queen. 
The long delay between Vashti’s de- 
posal and E.’s accession is satisfac- 
torily accounted for by the Greek ex- 
pedition which intervened. On re- 
turning from it Xerxes tried to bury 
his disgrace in the pleasures of the 
seraglio (Herod., vii. 35, 114); as 
indeed he had begun it and, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, at intervals con- 
tinued it with feastings. 


Possibly Vashti answers tothe Amestris 


of secular history, who was queen 
consort from the beginning tothe end 
of his reign, and was queen mother 
under-his son and successor Arta- 


xerxes. E. cannot be Amestris, since 
the latter was daughter of a Persian 
noble, Otanes; if Vashti be Amestris, 
then her disgrace was only temporary. 
Or else Vashti and E. were both only 
“secondary wives”? with the title 
“queen.” A young ‘secondary 
wite’’ might for a time eclipse the 
queen consort in the favour of the 
king ; but the latter would ultimately 
maintain her due position. E.’s in- 
fluence lasted at least from Ahasuerus’ 
7th to the 12th year and beyond, but 
how far beyond we know not (Esth. iii. 
7, x.). His marriage toa Jewess was 
in contravention of the law that he 
must marry a wife belonging to one 
of the seven great Persian families. 
But Xerxes herein, as previously in 
requiring the queen Vashti to appear 
unveiled before revellers (such an 
outrage on oriental decorum that she 
refused to come), set at nought 
Persian law and prejudice. The mas- 
sacre of 75,000 by Jews (ix. 16) would 
be unlikely, if they were Persians; 
but they were not, they were the 
Jews’ enemies in the provinces, idol- 
aters, naturally hating the spiritual 
monotheism of the Jews, whereas the 
Persians sympathised with it. The 
Persians in the proviaces would be 
only the officials, whose orders from 
court were not to take part against 
the Jews. The persons slain were 
subject races, whose lives as such 
Xerxes made little account of. 


THE Book or KE. supplies the gap be- 


tween Ezra vi. and vii. Xerxes, or 
the Ahasuerus of E., intervenes be- 
tween Darius and Artaxerxes. The 
“feast unto all his princes,” etc., for 
‘‘an hundred and fourscore days” 
(Esth. i.3, 4) was protracted thus long 
in order that all the princes in their 
turn might partake of it; for all 
could not, consistently with their 
duties in the provinces, have been 
present all that time. 


The book of Esther describes the state 


of the exiled people of God in Persia, 
and thus complements the narratives 
by Ezra and Nehemiah of what took 
place in the Holy Land. Possibly 
Mordecai was the author; for the 
minute details of the banquet, of the 
names of the chamberlains and 
eunuchs, of Haman’s wife and sons, 
and of the usages of the palace, im- 
ply such an intimate acquaintance 
with all that concerned E. as best fits 
Mordecai himself. Similarly Daniel, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah, who held official 
posts in the Persian court, wrote under 
inspiration the books which bear their 
names, and which describe the rela- 
tions of the Jews to the heathen world 
power. This view accords with ix. 
20, 23, 32, x. Ezra and the men of 
the great synagogue at Jerusalem 
probably edited and added it to the 
canon, having previously received it, 
and the book of Daniel, whilst at the 
Persian court. The last of the great 
synagogue was Simon the Just, high- 
priest 310—291 B.c. The canon con- 
tained it at latest by that time, and 
how long earlier is unknown. “‘ The 
chronicles of the kings of Media and 
Persia ’’ (x. 2) were at the time of 
the writer accessible, and the very 
order whereby Media is put before 
Persia implies it cannot have been 
much later than the time of the events 
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recorded, the furmer and middle part 
of Xerxes’ reign, before Artabanus 
became Xerxes’ favourite, and Morde- 
cai’s (perhaps = Matacas the eunuch) 
influence waned. 

The book of E. was placed by the Jews 
among the Kethubim (hagiographa), 
in the portion called the tive volumes, 
Meyilloth. Maimonides says that 
in Messiah’s days the prophets and 
hagiographa shall pass away, except 
“ Ksther,’’ which will remain with 
the pentateuch. It is read through 
in the synagogues during Purim. 
The scribes wrote fhe names of Ha- 
man’s ten sons in three perpendicular 
columns of three, three, four, hang- 
ing upon three parallel cords, three 
upon each, one above another, repre- 
senting the hanging of Haman’s 
sons. 


The absence of the name of Gop is 


peculiar to this book; the S. of 
Sol. similarly has no express mention 
of Gop. The design apparently was, 
in theabsence of the visible theocracy 
whilst God’s people were under the 
heathen world power, that the his- 
toric facts should speak for them- 
selves with expressive silence (just 
as the book of nature does: Ps. xix., 
Rom. i. 20), attestitg God’s provi- 
dence even when God hid His name 
and verbal manifestation. When God 
is invisible He is not the less active. 
The very absence of the name sets 
believers about inguiring why ? and 
then they discover that God works 
no less by His providence in the 
world where He is veiled than by 
His grace in the church wherein He 
is revealed. The hand of Providence 
is to be traced palpably in the over- 
ruling of the king’s reckless feastings 
and wanton deposing of Vashti 
because she shrank from violating 
her own self respect, to laying the 
train for His appointed instrument, 
E.’s elevation; in Mordecai’s saving 
the king’s life from the two would- 
be assassins, and the recording of the 
fact in the royal chronicles, prepa: ing 
the way for his receiving the royal 
honours which his enemy designed 
for himself ; in Haman’s casting Pur, 
the lot, for an auspicious day for 
destroying the Jews, and the result 
being, by God’s providence which 
counterworked his appeal to chance, 
that the feast of Purim is perpetually 
kept to commemorate the Jews’ 
preservation and his destruction ; in 
E.’s_ patriotic venture before the 
king after previous fasting three 
days, and God’s interposing to incline 
the king’s heart to hold out to her the 
golden sceptre, ensuring to her at 
once life and her request (Prov. xxi. 
1); in Haman’s pride at being in- 
vited to the queen’s banquet and his 
preparing the gallows for Haman, 
und Providence, the very night before 
it, withdrawing sleep from the king 
so that the chronicles were read for 
his pleasure, and Mordecai’s service 
was thus brought to his remem- 
brance, so that when Haman came 
to solicit that Mordecai should be 
hanged the king met him with the 
question, ‘‘ What shall. be done unto 
the man whom the king delighteth to 
honour?” Then, in Haman sup- 

sing himself to be the object of 

onour, and suggesting the highest 
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royal honours (such as Joseph had 
from the Egyptian king, Gen. xli. 
43), and thus unwittingly being con- 
strained with his own voice and hand 
to glorify him whom he had meant 
to destroy ; then in the denouément 
at the queen’s banquet, and Haman’s 
execution on the very gallows he 
erected for Haman (Ps. vii. 14-16) ; 
and the consequent preservation 
from extinction of the holy race of 
whom Messiah must spring according 
to prophecy, and of whom Isaiah (liv. 
17) writes,‘ no weapon that is formed 
against thee shall prosper, and every 
tongue that shall rise against thee 
thou shalt condemn.” Comp. vi. 18, 
Ixv. 8; Jer. xxx. 10,11; Zech. ii. 8, 9. 


The LXX., at.a much later date, inter- 


polated copiously the name of Gop 
and other apocryphal additions. The 
purity of the Heb. canon stands out 
in striking contrast with the laxity of 
the Alex. Gr. version. Thestyle of the 
Heb. in EK. is like that of the contem- 
porary Ezra and Chronicles, with 
just such a mixture of Persian and 
Chaldee words as we should expect 
in a work of the age and country to 
which K. professes to belong. Jerome 
(Proleg. Gal.) mentions the book by 
name. So Augustine, De Civit. Dei; 
and Origen (in Eusebius, Hist. Ecel., 
vi. 25). 


Haman the Agagite (Esth. iii. 1, Num. 


xxiv. 7, 20),as being of the blood royal 
of Amalek, was doomed to destruction 
with that accursed nation (Exod. 
xvii. 14-16). His wife and all his 
friends shared his guilt (Hsth. v. 14), 
and therefore by a retributive provi- 
dence shared his punishment (ix.). 
.s own character is in the main at- 
tractive: dutiful to her adoptive 
father, and regardful of his counsels 
though a queen ; having faith in the 
high destiny of her nation, and be- 
lieving with Mordecai that even “ if 
she held her peace at the crisis de- 
liverance would arise to the Jews 
from another place,’ and that pro- 
videntially she had ‘‘come to the 
kingdom for such a time as this” 
(iv. 14); brave, yet not foolhardy, 
but fully conscious of her peril, not 
having received the king’s call for 
30 days, with pious preparation seek- 
ing aid from above in her patriotic 
venture; ‘‘obtaining favour in the 
sight of all them that looked upon 
her ” (ii. 15). At the same time 
Scripture does not hide from us the 
fact of her not being above the 
vindictiveness of the age and the 
country, in her requesting that Ha- 
man’s ten sons should be hanged, and 
a second day given the Jews to take 
vengeance on the enemies who had 
sought to kill them. 


Etam. 1. A village in the S. of Simeon 


(1 Chron. iv. 82). 2. In Judah, 
garrisoned by Rehoboam (2 Chron. 
xi.6); near Bethlenem and Tekoah. 
E. was one of Judah’s descendants (1 
Chron. iv.3). 3. E.THE Rock. Now 
Beit ’Atab, a steep, stony, bare knoll, 
standing amidst the winding, narrow 
valleys, without a blade of corn on its 
sides, but olive groves at its feet and 
three abundant springs. This answers 
to E., which was large enough for 
3000 men of Judah to go up to its 
top. It is not far from Manoah’s 
patrimony whence Samson ‘“ went 


ETHAN 


down” to it. Lower than Eshu’a 
(Eshtaol) toward the S., yet con- 
spicuous from more than one side 
(Conder). Into a cleft of it Samson 
retired after slaying the Philistines 
for burning the Timnite woman who 
was to have, been his wife (Jud. xv. 
8, 11-19). In Judah, with Lehi or 
En-hak-kore at its foot. Probabl 

near the city HE. (2): distant high 
from Timnath to seem a safe retreat 
for Samson from the Philistines’ 
revenge, yet not too far for them to 
reach in searching after him. The 
many springs and rocky eminences 
round Urtas seem the likely site where 
to find the rock of E. and the En- 
hak-kore. Conder identifying E. with 
Beit ’Atab says that E., meaning in 
Heb. “cleft,” answers to the singular 
rock tunnel,roughly hewn in the stone, 
and running from the midst of the 
village eastward to the chief spring. 
This cavern, which is called ‘“ the 
place of refuge,’’ is 250 ft. long, and 
from 5 to 8 ft. high, and 18 ft. 
wide. Here Samson could bide 
without any one lighting, except by 


accident, on the entrance of the 


tunnel. Its lowness compared with 
the main ridge of the watershed 
accounts for the ‘‘came down.” Jo- 
sephus (Ant. viii. 7, § 3) mentions an 
Etham 50 furlongs from Jerusalem, 
where were the sources from which 
Solomon’s pleasure grounds were 
watered, and Bethlehem and the 
temple supplied. Williams (Hol 
City, ii. 500) says there is a wady . 
still on the way from Jerusalem to 
Hebron. A spring exists a few hun- 
dred yards 8.8. of El-Burak (Solo- 
mon’s Pools)called Ain Atan, answer- 
ing to the Heb. for E. (Tyrwhitt 
Drake, Pal. Expl.) 


Etham. An early stage in Israel’s 


sojourn in the wilderness, not far 
from the Red Sea (Num. xxxiii. 6-8). 
K. is probably Pithom, the frontier 
city toward the wilderness. At this 
point the Israelites were told to 
change their direction of march and 
go southward, to the W. of the Bitter 
Lakes which separated them from 
the desert (Speaker’s Comm., Exod. 
xiv. 2). Had E. been half way be- 
tween Mukfar and Ajrud (Robinson, 
Chart), Pharaoh could not have over- 
taken them, whether he was at Zoan 
or Rameses, which was two days 
journey from E. The journey from 
E. to PitHanIROTH jseel, generally 
identified with Ajrud, would occupy 
two or three days. EH-tham, like 
Pi-thom, means “the house”’ or 
“temple of Tum.” 


Ethan. 1. TheEzrahite,one of Mahol’s 


(but Zerah’s, of Judah, in 1 Chron. 
ii.6 [see Darpa] ; these Levites being 
associated with the house of Zerah 
of Judah by residence or citizenship, 
comp. Jud. xviii. 7, 1 Sam. i. 1) four 
sons, whose wisdom Solomon’s sur- 
passed (1 Kings iv. 31); title of Ps. 
Ixxxix. 2. Son of Kishi or Kushaiah; 
head of the Merarite Levites in 
David’s time; a “ singer’’ (1 Chron. 
vi. 83, 44); with Heman and Asaph, 
the heads of the other two Levite 
families, FE. was to sound with cym- 
bals (xv. 17,19). The three names 
are given in 1 Chron. xvi. 87-41, 
xxv. 6, 2Chron.v. 12, Asaph, Heman, 
and Jeduthun. ‘‘ Heman the Ezra- 
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hite”’ (v.e. of the house of Zerah) 
alsoappears in the title of Ps. lxxxviii., 
of which Ps. lxxxix. is the comple- 
ment. Thus it is probable that 
Jeduthun is another form of E., and 
that ‘‘ H. the Ezrahite”’ is the same 
as ‘H. the singer,”’ though we can 
only guess as to why he is differently 
designated in different places. [See 
Manot. | 

Ethbaal=with Baal, viz. for his 
patron god. Ithobalus (= Baal with 
him) in Menander (Josephus, Apion 
i. 18), king of Sidon, JezeBe’s Heel 
father (1 Kings xvi. 81). Priest of 
Astarte. Murdered Pheles, 50 years 
after Hiram’s death, and usurped the 
throne of Tyre for 32 years, 940—908 


B.C. 

Ether. A city inthe shephelah or low 
country of Judah; allotted to Simeon 
(Josh. xv. 42, xix. 7). JOCHEN in 1 
Chron. iv. 32. In the wilderness 
country below Hebron, E. of Beer- 
sheba. Tel Atha now, according to 
Van de Velde. 

Ethiopia. Heb. Cusa [which see, and 
Basyton], Isa. xi. 11. S. of Egypt. 
Now Nubia, Sennaar, Kordofan, and 
N. Abyssinia. In a stricter sense 
the kingdom of Meroe from the junc- 
tion of the Blue aud the White Nile 
to the border 
of KEgypt. 
Syene on the 
N. marked 
the boundary 
from Egypt 
(Ezek. xxix. 
LO; exx, 6). 
‘The Red Sea 
was on theLk., 
the Libyan desert on the W. The 
native name was Ethaush; the Gr. 
“Ki.” means the land of thesunburnt. 
Comp. Jer. xiii. 23, “can the Ethi- 
opian change his skin?” “The 
rivers of HE.” (Zeph. iii. 10) are the 
two branches of the Nile and the 
Astab oras (Tacazze). The Nile forms 
a series of cataracts here. The dis- 
persed Israelites shall be brought as 
an offering by the nations to the Lord 
(ver. 8, 9; Isa. xvi. 20, lx. 9), from 
both the African and the Babylonian 
Cush, where the ten tribes were 
scattered in Peter’s time (1 Pet. i. 1, 
v. 18; Isa. xi. 11, ‘‘ from Cush-and 
from Shinar”). The Falashas of 
Abyssinia are probably of the ten 
tribes. 

In Isa. xviii. 1, “the land shadowing 
with wings” is EH. shadowing (pro- 
tecting) with its two wings (Egyptian 
and Ethiopian forces) the Jews, ‘a 
nation scattered and peeled” (loaded 
with indignity, made bald) though 
once ‘‘terrible” when God put a 
terror of them into surrounding na- 
tions (Exod. xxiii. 27, Josh. 11. 9), “a 
nation meted out and trodden down, 
whose land the (Assyrian) rivers (7.e. 
armies, Isa. viii. 7, 8) have spoiled’”’ ; 
the Jews, not the Ethiopians. E. had 
sent her ambassadors to Jerusalem 
where they now were (xviii. 2), Tir- 
hakah their king shortly afterwards 
being the ally whose diversion in that 
city’s favour saved it from Senna- 
eherib (xxxvi., xxxvii.). Isaiah an- 
nounces Sennacherib’s coming over- 
throw to fhe Ethiopian ambassadors, 
and desires them to carry the tidin 
to their own land (comp. xvii. 13-14); 
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Ethnan. 
Ethni. 
Eubulus. 


not “woe” but “ho,” calling at- 
tention (xviii. 1, 2); go, take back 
the tidings of what God is about to 
do against Assyria, the common foe 
of both E. and Judah. Queen Can- 
dace reigned in this Nile-formed is 
land region; the name is the official 
designation of a female dynasty 
shortly be- 
fore our 
Lord’stime 
( Acts viii. 
27). -The 
“vessels of 
bulrushes”’ 
or papyrus 
boats are 
peculiarly suited to the Upper Nile, 
as being capable of carriage on the 
shoulders at the rocks and cataracts. 
K.” is often used when Upper Egypt 
and E. are meant. It is the Thebaid 
or Upper Egypt, not H. by itself, 
that was peopled and cultivated, 
when most of Lower Egypt was a 
marsh. Thus E. and Egypt are said 
(Nah. iii. 9) to be the “strength” of 
“populous No” or Thebes. Zerah 
the Ethiopian who attacked Asa at 
Mareshah on the 8. of Palestine, and 
Tirhakah the Ethiopian who ad- 
vanced towards Judah against Sen- 
nacherib, were doubtless rulers of 
Upper Egypt and E. combined. Tir- 
hakah’s name is found only on a 
Theban temple, and his connection 
with KE. is marked by several monu- 
ments there being ascribed to him. 
An Azerch-Amen reigned in E., we 
know from the monuments; perhaps= 
Zerah (Rawlinson). Hincks identifies 
him with Osorkon I., king of Egypt, 
second of the 22nd dynasty [see Asa] 
(2 Chron. xiv. 9). Tirhakah was third 
of the 25th dynasty of Egypt, an 
Ethiopian dynasty. So or Sevechus 
or Sabacho was another of this 
dynasty; the ally of Hoshea king of 
Israel against Shalmaneser (2 Kings 
xvii. 3, 4). 


SKIN-COVERED BOAT. 


Osirtasin I. (Sesostris, Herodotus, ii. 


110), of the 12th dynasty, was the 
first Egyptian king who ruled E. 
Whilst the shepherd kings ruled 
Lower Egypt the 18th native dynasty 
retired to the Ethiopian capital Na- 
pata. Shishak’s army was largely 
composed of Ethiopians (2 Chron. xii. 
3). The monuments confirm Isa. xx. 
4, Nah. iii. 5, 8, 9, by representing 
Sargon as warring with evpt and 
making the Pharaoh tributary; they 
also make E. closely united to Hgypt. 
Probably he was provoked by the 
help which So had given to his rebel 
tributary Hoshea. The inscriptions 
tell us Barron destroyed No-Amon 
or Thebes in part, waich was the 
capital of Upper Egypt, with which 
KH. was joined. Esarhaddon, accord- 
ing to the monuments, conquered 
Egypt and E. Meroe was the empo- 
rium where the produce of the distant 
S. was gathered for transport either 
by the Nile or by caravans to northern 
Africa; comp. Isa. xlv, 14. 

1 Chron. iv. 7. 
1 Chron. vi. 41. 
A Christian at Rome 
whose greeting Paul sends (2 Tim. iv. 
21). Some identify him with Aristo- 
bulus, the traditional first evangelist 
of Britain. Associated with PupENs 
and Craupia [see]. 


Eunice. 


Huergetes=“ benefactor,” a title of 


honour often voted by Greek states 
to public men. Ptolemy III. and 
Ptolemy VII. were called so. Our 
Lord alludes to the title, Luke xxii. 
25, ‘they that exercise authority 
upon them are called benefactors.” 
Timothy’s mother. “In 
her unfeigued faith made its dwell- 
ing’’ (enokésen) ; a believing Jewess, 
but wedded to Timothy’s father a 
Greek, i.e. a heathen (Acts xvi. 1). 
It is an undesigned coincidence, and 
so a mark of truth, that in the his- 
tory just as in the epistle the faith 
of the mother alone is mentioned, no 
notice is taken of the father. Pro- 
bably converted at Paul’s first visit 
to Lystra (xiv. 6,7). The one parent’s 
faith sanctified the child (1 Cor. vii. 
14). The Scriptures were her chief 
teaching to Timothy from childhood 
(2 Tim. iii. 15). Lois, her pious 
mother and Timothy's grandmother, 
had doubtless taught herself in them: 
hereditary piety. 


Eunuch=bedkeeper. Generally used 


of those emasculated in order to 
satisfy the jealousy of masters who 
committed to them the charge of 
wives, concubines, and the female 
apartments. Sometimes implying 
the high office of ‘ chamberlain,” 
without such emasculation (1 Chron. 
xxviii. 1). Even the kings of Israel 
and Judah had eunuchs, probably 
foreigners (2 Kingsix. 32, Jer. xxxviil. 
7). Ethiopians were then, as Nubians 
now, often so employed. The chief 
of Pharaoh’s cupbearers, and the 
chief of his cooks, were eunuchs; 
Potiphar was an ‘‘ eunuch ” (so Heb. 
of “officer’’?) of Pharaoh’s (Gen. 
xxxvii. 86, xli.). So the Assyrian 
Rabsaris, or chief eunuch (2 Kings 
xviii. 17). So in the Persian court 
there were eunuchs as ‘“‘keepers of 
the women,” through whom the king 
gave commands to the women, and 
kept men at a distance (Hsth. i. 10, 
12, 15, 16; ii. 8, 8,14). Daniel and 
his companions were, possibly, muti- 
lated so as to become eunuchs to the 
Babylonian king (2 Kings xx. 17, 18; 
Dan. i. 3-7). In Matt. xix. 12 our 
Lord uses the term figuratively for 
those who are naturally, or who arti- 
ficially, or by self restraint, have be- 
come divested of sexual passion (1 
Cor. vii. 26, 32, 34). Our Lord per- 
mits, but does not command or 
recommend, celibacy as superior in 
sanctity to wedlock; “‘he that is able 
to receive it, let him receive it.” 


Euodias, rather Buodia. A Christ- 


jan woman, perhaps a deaconess or 
one of influence at Philippi (Acts 
xvii. 12). Transl. Phil. iv. 2, 3, “I 
beseech Euodia,and beseech Syntyche 
[he separately beseeches each], that 
they be of the same mind in the Lord. 
And (‘yea’ in Sin., Vat., and Alex. 
MSS.) I entreat thee also, true yoke- 
fellow, help them (i.e. cooperate with, 
oras Alford, help toward the recon- 
citiation of, Huodia and Syntyche) in- 
asmuch as they laboured with me in 
the gospel.’ At Philippi women 
were the first hearers of the gospel, 
and Lydia the first convert. The 
coincidence marks genuineness, that 
in the Epistle to the Philippians alone 
instructions are given to women who 
laboured with Paul in the gospel, not 
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without danger (Acts xvi. 13, 19, 20; 
Phil. i. 28). EHuodia and Syntyche 
were two of “the women who re- 
sorted to the river side, where prayer 
was wont to be made.” Being early 
converted, they would naturally take 
a leading part in teaching the gospel 
to other women, in a private sphere 
of labour (1 Tim. ii. 11, 12). 

Euphrates. Eu, Sanskrit su, de- 
notes “good”; the second syllable 
denotes ‘‘abundant.” Heb. Prath, 
now Frat. [See Eprn, wherein it is 
mentioned as one of the four rivers. } 
The bound to which God promised 
the land given to Abraham’s seed 
should extend. Called “‘the river,” 
“the great river,’ as being the 
largest with which Israel was ac- 
quainted, in contrast to the soon dry- 
ing up torrents of Palestine (Isa. 
vil. 7, Gen. xv. 18, Deut. i. 7). The 
largest and longest of the rivers of 
western Asia. It has two sources in 
the Armenian mountains, one at 
Domli, 25 miles N.E. of Erzeroum, 
the other N. of the mountain range 
Ala Tagh, not far from Ararat; the 
two branches meet at Kebban Maden, 
the one having run 400 the other 270 
miles. The united river runs 8.W. 
and‘. through the Taurus and Anti- 
taurub ranges towards the Mediter- 
ranean; but the ranges N. of Lebanon 
preventing its reaching that sea, it 
turns 8.E. 1000 miles to the Persian 
gulf. N. of Sumeisat (Samosata) 
the stream runs in a narrow valley 
between mountains. From Sumeisat 
to Hit it runs amidst a more open 
but hilly country. From Hit down- 
wards it runs through a low, flat, 
alluvial plain. The whole course is 
1730 miles, 650 more than the Tigris 
and only 200 short of the Indus ; for 
1200 it is navigable for boats and small 
steamers. Its greatest width is 700 
or 800 miles from the mouth, viz. 
400 yards across, from its junction 
with the Khabour (Chebar) at Car- 
chemish, to Werai, a villare. Below 
the Khabour it has no tributaries, 
and so its depth and width decrease. 
At Babylon its width has decreased 
to 200 yards, with a depth of 15 ft. 
Farther down 120 wide, 12 deep. 
Moreover its water here and lower 
down is much employed in irrigation ; 
and it has a tendency to expend itself 
in vast marshes. But 40 miles below 
Lamlum it increases to 200 yards 
wide, and when joined by the Tigris 
it is half a mile wide The yearly 
inundation in May is due to the melt- 
ing of the snows in the Armenian 
mountains. Nebuchadnezzar (Aby- 
den., Fr. 8) controlled the inundation 
by turning the water through sluices 
into channels for distribution over 
the whole country. Boats of wicker 
work, coated with bitumen and 
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covered with skins, are still to be 
seen on the river, as more than two 
thousand years ago in Herodotus’ 
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time. By this river the Hast and 


West carried on mutual commerce |. 


during the successive periods of 
Babylonian and Persian rule. 


As Babylon represents mystically the 


apostate church, so the waters of E., 
‘where the whore sitteth”’ (in im- 
pious parody of Jehovah who “sit- 
teth upon the flood ’’), represent the 
“peoples, multitudes, nations, and 
tongues,’’ which were her main sup- 
port (Rev. xvii. 15,16). The drying 
up of Babylon’s waters answers to the 
ten kings’ stripping, eating, and burn- 
ing the whore, which is now being 
enacted in many European countries 
(xvi. 12). “The kings of the H.” 
(comp. Rev. i. 6) are the saints of Is- 
rael and the Gentiles accompanying 
the king of Israelin ‘“‘glory returning 
from the way of the East”’ (Ezek. 
xliii. 2, Matt. xxiv. 27). The obstacles 
which stood in the way of Israel and 
her king returning, viz. the apostate 
church (both Rome and the Greek 
apostasy) and her multitudinous peo- 
pies, shall be dried up, her resources 

eing drained off, just as Cyrus 
marched into Babylon through the 
dry channel of the HE. 


The promise to Abraham that his seed’s 


inheritance should reach the EK. (Gen. 
xv. 18, Deut. i. 7, Josh.i. 4) received 
a very partial fulfilment in Reuben’s 
pastoral possessions (1 Chron. v. 9, 
10) (the Hagarites here encountered 
them, the inscriptions confirming 
Scripture as to their appearance upon 
the middle E. in the later empire) ; 
a fuller accomplishment under David 
and Solomon, when an annual tribute 
was paid from subject petty king- 
doms in that quarter, as Hadadezer 
king of Zobah, ete. (1 Chron. xviii. 
3; 2 Sam. viii. 3-8; 1 Kings iv. 21; 
2 Chron. ix. 26.) The full accom- 
plishment awaits Messiah’s coming 
again. [See Canaan. ] 


The E. was the boundary between As- 


syria and the Hittite country, after 
Solomon’s times, according to inscrip- 
tions. But Assyria at last drove back 
the Hittites from the right bank. 
(See CarRcHEM1.u.] 


Euroclydon. Acts xxvii.14. Sin,, 


Vat., Alex. MSS. read Euraquilon, 
1.e. the E.N.H. wind, just the wind 
best suited to the facts. It came down 
from the island of Crete, S. of which 
Paul was sailing. It was ‘‘ typhoon 
like” (tuphonikos, A.V. ‘‘tempestu- 
ous’’), such gales in the Levant 
being often accompanied by terrific 
squalls from the mountains. The “S. 
wind ”’ (ver. 13) too is the one that 
often changes suddenly to a violent 
N. wind. The long continuance of 
the gale (“the fourteenth night,” 
27), the beclouding of sun and stars 
for days (20), and the heavy “rain” 
after the storm (xxviii. 2), are cha- 
racteristic of this wind in the Medi- 
terranean in the present day. The 
vessel being driven from the coast to 
Clauda isle (xxvii. 16), and the fear 
lest she should be driven S.W. to 
the African Syrtis (17), favour this 
reading. 


Eutychus. Acts xx. 9. A youth 


who sat in a window and, falling 
asleep during Paul’s long and late 
discourse, fell from the third storey, 
and was restored to life by the apo- 
stle, who fell on the dead body and 


Evangelist. 


embraced it, as Elijah of old (1 Kings 
xvii. 21), and Elisha (2 Kings iv. 34). 
An order of ministers, 
“* given’’ among other church offi- 
cers by Christ, as one of the fruits of 
His ascension, to His church on and 
after pentecost. Not only the office, 
but themen, were a Divine gift : ‘“He 
gave some to be apostles, and some 
to be prophets (inspired forthtellers, 
not foretellers), and some to be evan- 
gelists,”’ i.e. itinerant missionary 
preachers, whereas “pastors and 
teachers” were stationary (Eph. iv.). 
The evangelist founded the church ; 
the teacher built it up in the faith. 
The ministry of gifts preceded the 
ministry of orders. he irregular 
“evangelist”? prepared the way for 
the regular ‘‘pastor.” Apostles 
(Acts vii. 25, xiv. 7; 1 Cor. i. a!) or 
vicars apostolic, as Timothy (2 Tim. 
iv. 2-5), might ‘ preach (herald, ke- 
russein) the word,”’ and so ‘‘ do the 
work of an evangelist.’ Philip had 
been set apart as one of the seven 
(Acts vii., viii., xxi.) by the laying on 
of the apostles’ hands. Christ gave 
him to the church, additionally, in 
the capacity of an ‘‘ evangelist” now 
in one city, now in another. So 
others scattered by persecution (viii. 
4) “went everywhere evangelistically 
preaching (evangelizomenoi) the 
word.” The “pastors” taught and 
exhorted ; the “evangelists” preached 
the glad tidings which prepared the 
way for the pastorate. It was there- 
fore a work rather than an order. 
The evangelist was not necessarily 
an apostle, bishop-elder, or deacon, 
but might be any of these. Evan- 
gelist, in the sense “ inspired writer 
of one of the four Gospels,” was a 
later usage. Eusebius (H. E., iii. 37) 
in the third century says: ‘‘men do 
the work of evangelists, leaving their 
homes to preach Christ, and deliver 
the written Gospels to those who 
were ighorant of the faith.” The 
transition step appears in 2 Cor. viii. 


18, 19, ‘‘the brother, whose praise 
isin the gospel throughout all the 
churches,” probably Luke, well 


known throughout the churches as 
Paul’s companion in evangelistic 
work, and at that time with Paul 
(Acts xx. 6). Of all Paul’s “ com- 
anions in travel” (Acts xix. 29), 

uke was the most prominent, hav- 
ing been his companion in preaching 
at his first entrance into Europe (xvi. 
10). Paul probably helped Luke in 
writing his Gospel, as Peter helped 
Mark. This accounts for the re- 
markable similarity between Paul’s 
account of the institution of the 
Lord’s supper (1 Cor. xi. 23) and 
Luke’s account, an undesigned coin- 
cidence and mark of genuineness. 
So in 1 Tim. v. 18 Paul says, “the 
Scripture saith, The labourer is wor- 
thy of his reward,’ quoted from 
Luke x. 7; but Matt. x. 10 has “his 
meat ;”’ whereby he recognises the 
Gospel according to Luke as inspired 
“Scripture,” and naturally quotes 
that one of the Gospels which was 
written by his own evangelistic 
helper. Luke’s Gospel had then been 
about eight or pine years in circula- 
tion. Our home and foreign mis- 
sionaries correspond to the primary 
“ evangelists”; they travelled about 
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freely where their services were 

needed, either to propagate the gos- 

pel or to inspect and strengthen con- 
gregations already formed. Timothy 
was such a missionary bishop or 

vicar apostolic at Ephesus (1 Tim. i. 

8, 2 Tim. iv. 5). 

Eve=life. [See Apam.] Man’s “help 
meet,” 7.e. a helper suited to and 
matching him. Formed from “ une 
of Adam’s ribs,” taken by God from 
Adam in a deep sleep; type of the 
church formed from the opened side 
of her Heavenly Bridegroom (whence 
flowed blood and water) in the death 
sleep, so as by faith in His atoning 
blood, and by the cleansing water of 
His Holy Spirit, to be “bone of His 
bone, and fiesh of His flesh”? (Eph. 
v. 25-32, 1 John v. 6). Transl. Gen. 
ii. 21, 22, ‘‘ the rib builded (the usual 
Heb. word for founding a family: 
xvi. 2, xxx. 3 marg.) He up into a 
woman’’; not as Speaker’s Comm., 
“the side He built up,’’ ete. For 
God ‘‘took one of them,’’ therefore 
“side” (tzeelah), “‘sides,’’ must be 
used for rib, ribs. So the ancient 

- versions. ‘‘Woman was not made 
out of his head to top him, not out of 
his feet to be trampled upon by him, 
but out of his side to be equal with 
him, under his arm to be protected, 
and near his heart to be beloved. He 
was first formed, then Eve (1 Tim. ii. 
13), of the man and for the man (1 
Cor. xi.7-9) ; teaching the subjection 
and reverence which wives owe their 
husbands. Yet E.’s being made after 
Adam, and owt of him, makes her 
‘the glory of the man.’ If man is 
the head, she 1s the crown; a crown 
to her husband, the crown of the 
visible creation’’ (Henry). Her finer 
susceptibilities and more delicate or- 
ganization are implied by her being 
formed, not out of dust as Adam, 
but of flesh already formed. The 
oneness of flesh is the foundation of 
the inseparable marriage union of 
one man with one woman (Mal. ii. 
15, Matt. xix. 5). She was made 
from Adam’s rib, to mark her oneness 
with him. Their unity is at once 
corporeal and spiritual of the pro- 
foundest kind, of heart as well as of 
body. ‘‘This is now (Heb. this time, 
as contrasted with the creatures here- 
tofore formed besides Adam) bone of 
my bones,” he exclaims in joyful sur- 

rise; and, with the intuitive know- 
edge wherewith he had named the 
other creatures according to their 
natures, he names her *‘ woman’”’ 
(isha) as being taken out of “‘ man” 
(ish). She was the complement of 
man, of one nature, and in free and 
willing dependence on him. Thus 
marriage is the holy appointment of 
God, based on the relations by crea- 
tion between man and woman. Celi- 
bacy is not a higher, holier state 
(Heb. xiii. 4). 

E.’s greater weakness and susceptibilit 
to temptation appears in Gen. iii. He 

2 Cor. xi. 3. Her first error was in 

harbouring mentally for a moment 

the possibility insinuated by the ser- 
pent, of God not having her truest 
interests at heart (“hath God said, 

Ye shall not eat of every tree ?’’), 

and of the “ other” professing friend 

being more concerned for her good 
than God. In her reply to Satan 
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she attenuates God’s gracious per- 
mission (‘‘ of every tree of the garden 
thou mayest FREELY eat ”’; ‘‘ we may 
eat of every tree’’), she exaggerates 
the one simple prohibition (“thou 
shalt not eat of it,’’ and ‘‘ thou shalt 
surely [she leaves out the surely] 
die ’’; ‘‘ ye shall not eat of it, neither 
shall ye touch it, lest ye die’’), and 
omits the certainty of the penalty. 
Unbelief toward God, credulity to- 
wards Satan. KHasily deceived, she 
easily deceives. Last in being, first 
in sin. Satan began with “the weaker 
vessel.”” She yielded to his deceits ; 
Adam to conjugal love. So the wo- 
man is sentenced next after Satan, 
and Adam last. In Rom.v. 12 Adam 
is made the transgressor; but there 
E. is included, he representing the 
sinning race asits head. ‘ She shall 
be saved (though) with childbearing,” 
1.e. though suffering her part of the 
primal curse in childbearing ; just as 
man shall be saved though having to 
bear his part, the sweat of the brow. 
Yea, the very curse will be a condi- 
tion favourable to her salvation, by 
her jaithfully (“if they .. . the 
women . .. shall continue in faith 
and charity”’) performing her part, 
childbearing and home duties, her 
sphere, as man’s is public teaching 
and public duties (1 Tim. iii. 11-15). 
[See Apex, Cain, SetH.}] Her name 
Chavvah, life, implies both her being 
mother of all living and her being 
mother of the promised ‘‘ Seed of the 
woman” who should give LIFE to 
the human race now subjected to 
death. Adam asa believer fitly gives 
her this name directly after God’s 
promise of life through “‘the Séed of 
the woman.” Otherwise her name 
ought to have implied death, which 
she had caused, not life: 

Evi. One of the five kings of Midian 
slain by Israel. His land was al- 
lotted to Reuben (Num. xxv., xxxi. 8; 
Josh. xiii. 21). 

Evil Merodach. Son and successor 
of Nebuchadnezzar. During the lat- 
ter’s exclusion from men among 
beasts, EK. administered the govern- 
ment. On Nebuchadnezzar’s resum- 
ing it at the end of seven years, he 
heard of his son’s misconduct and 
that E. had exulted in his father’s 
calamity. He therefore cast E. into 
prison, where the prince met Jehoia- 
chin or Jeconiah, and became his 
friend. When E. mounted the throne 
therefore he brought him out of 
prison, changed his prison garments, 
and set his throne above the throne 
of the kings with him in Babylon, 
and “‘Jehoiachin did continually eat 
bread before him all the days of his 
life” (Jer. lii. 81-84), After a two 
years reign, 561-559 B.c., he was mur- 
dered by Neriglissar (Nergal Share- 
zer), a Babylonian noble (married to 
his sister), who seized the crown. KH. 
was guilty of lawless government, ac- 
cording to Berosus, possibly because 
of his showing greater lenity than his 
father. 

Excommunication. Asthe church 
is a society constituted for maintain- 
ing certain doctrmes and correspond- 
ing morals, it plainly has the right to 
exclude from communion such as 
flagrantly violate its doctrinal and 
moral code. The Jews had three 


Executioner. 
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forms of excommunication, alluded 
to in Luke vi. 22 by our Lord, “blessed 
are ye when men shall separate you 
from their company (the Jewish nid- 
dui, for 30 days), and shall reproach 
you (the second form, cherem, for 
90 days [see ANATHEMA], Jud. v. 
23), and cast out your name as evil, 
for the Son of man’s sake” (the 
third form, shammatha, perpetual 
cutting off): John ix. 34, 35 marg.; 
comp. Exod. xxx. 33, 38; also John 
xii. 42, xvi. 2. 


Christian excommunication is com- 


manded by Christ (Matt. xviii. 15- 
18); so 1 Tim. i. 20, 1 Cor. v. 11, 
Tit. iii. 10; ‘delivering unto Satan”’ 
means casting out of the church, 
Christ’s kingdom of light, into the 
world that lieth in the wicked one, 
the kingdom of Satan and darkness. 
(Col. i. 18, Eph. vi. 12, Acts xxvi. 18, 
1 John v. 19). The apostles besides, 
under Divine inspiration, inflicted 
bodily sicknesses and death on some 
(e.g. Acts v., Ananias and Sapphira ; 
xii. 10, Elymas). For other cases 
of virtual, if not formal, exclusion 
from communion, though in a bro- 
therly not proud spirit, see 2 Thess. 
ii. 14, Rom. xvi. 17, Gal. v.12, 1 Tim. 
vi. 3, 2 John 10, 3 John 10, Rev. ii. 
20, Gal. i. 8,9. St. Paul’s practice 
proves that excommunication 1s a 
spiritual penalty, the temporal pe- 
nalty inflicted by the apostles in ex- 
ceptional cases being evidently of 
extraordinary and Divine appoint- 
ment and no model to us; it con- 
sisted in exclusion from the church ; 
the object was the good of the of- 
fender (1 Cor. v. 5) and the safeguard 
of the sound members (2 Tim. ii.17); 
its subjects were those guilty of 
heresy and great immorality (1 
Tim. i. 20); it was inflicted b 
the church (Matt. xviii. 18) an 
its representative ministers (Tit. 
iii. 10; 1 Cor. v.1, 3,4). Paul’s in- 
fallible authority when inspired is no 
warrant for uninspired ministers 
claiming the same right to direct the 
church to excommunicate asthey will 
(2 Cor. ii. 7-9). Penitence is the 
condition of restoration. Temporary 
affliction often leads to permanent 
salvation (Ps. lxxxiii. 16); Satan’s 
temporary triumph is overruled “ to. 
destroy the flesh that the spirit may 
be saved in the day of the Lord 
Jesus ’’ (Luke xxii. 31). 

An officer of high 
rank in the East ; commander of the 
bodyguard who executed the king’s 
sentence. So Potiphar (Gen. xxxvii. 
36 marg., xl. 3); his official residence 
was at the public jail. So Nebuzar- 
adan (Jer. xxxix. 9),and Arioch (Dan. 
ii. 14, Mark vi. 27). “The king 
(Herod) sent an executioner,” lit. 
one of his bodyguard ; speculator, a 
military watch or scout, from the 
vigilance the office required. 


Exodus, the = the departure of 


Israel from Egypt, 1652 B.c. [See 
Curonotocy.] A grand epoch in 
the history of man’s redemption. 
The patriarchal dispensation ends 
and the law begins here. God by 
His providential preparations having 
wonderfully led the Hebrews to 
sojourn in Egypt, and there to un- 
learn their nomad habits and to learn 
agriculture and the arts of a settled 
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life, now by equally wonderful inter- 
positions leads them out of Egypt 
into the wilderness. Joseph's high 
position bad secured their settlement 
in the best of the land, apart from 
the Egyptians, yet in a position 
favourable to their learning much of 
that people’s advanced civilization, 
favourable also to their multiplica- 
tion and to their preserving their 
nationality. Many causes concurred 
to prevent their imbibing Egypt's 
notorious idolatry and corruption. 
As shepherds they were “an abomi- 
nation to the Egyptians” from the 
first ; they sacrificed the very animal 
the Egyptians worshipped (comp. 
Exod. viii. 26); blood in sacrifices too 
was an offence to the Egyptians. 
Jacob and Joseph on their deathbeds 
had charged that their bodies should 
be buried in Canaan (Gen. 1.), thereby 
impressing on their descendants that 
Egypt was only a place of sojourn, 
that they should look forward to 
Canaan as their inheritance and 
home. The new Pharaoh that knew 
not Moses was Aahmes I., 1706 B.c., 
about the same date as Levi's death, 
the last of Joseph’s generation, men- 
tioned in connection with the rise of 
the new king. The exodus occurred 
early in the reign of Thothmes II. 
(Cook, in Speaker’s Comm.) [See 
Ecypt.] The persecution that fol- 
lowed on their foretold multi- 
plication, shortly before Moses’ 
birth (no such difficulty attended Aa- 
ron’s preservation just three years 
previously, Exod. vii.7), was divinely 
overruled towards weaning them from 
Egypt and binding them together as 
one people. The ready supply of 
their bodily wantsin Egypt (Num. 
xi. 5) and the rich valley of the Nile 
rendered this corrective discipline the 
more needful, in order to rouse them 
to realize their high destiny and to be 
willing to depart. Even Moses, who 
had been so marvellously trained to 
be their leader, failed at first to 
awaken them; both he and they 
needed a further severe discipline of 
40 years. At its close he was hailed 
as their leader. But the Pharaoh of 
that day rejected with scorn Moses 
and Aaron’s application for leave to 
depart; “ Who is Jehovah, that I 
should obey His voice to let Israel 
go? I know not Jehovah, neither 
will I let Israel go” (Exod. v. 2). 
Then followed the ten plagues [see 
Ecypt]| on the idols, as well as on the 
property and pers..ns of Pharaoh and 
his people, culminating in the slaying 
of the firstborn and his own (Thoth- 
mes II.) [see Eeyrr'] destruction at 
the Red Sea. 

Moses’ first proposal to Pharaoh had 
been for a journey into the wilder- 
ness adjoining Goshen, not beyond 
the frontier, three days in all going 
and returning, in order to sacrifice. 
Pharaoh’s refusal of this reasonable 
request (Exod. iii. 18) endedin Moses’ 
demand for their absolute manumis- 
sion and departure (xi., xii. 31-88). 
Israel set forth from Rameses [see] 
(Gen xlvii. 11; Aahmes I. had a 
son, Rass, distinct from Ramessu 
two centuries later) at early morn of 
the 15th day of the first month(Num. 
xxxiil. 3). They reached the Red 
Sea in three journeys. Here, whilst 
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they passed safely through, Pharaoh 
perished in the waters (Ps. exxxvi. 
15). Natural causes alone will not 
explain the facts of the case, espe- 
cially if they are taken in connection 
with God’s prophecy of them 
through Moses. The fact of the 
exodus of an unwarlike people in the 
face of their warlike masters requires 
to be accounted for. No account 
can be given so satisfactory as that in 
the pentateuch, that it was by God’s 
miraculous interposition. The grow- 
ing severity of the plagues accords 
with God’s judicial character in 
dealing with a sinner who more and 
more hardens himself, till he is 
destroyed without remedy (Ps. vii. 
11-13, Prov. xxix. 1). Both Israel 
and the Egyptians were made experi- 
mentally to know Jehpvah (Exod.vi.7, 
vii. 5). The result was, the latter 
were so anxious for Israel’s depart- 
ure that these ‘‘asked’’ (not “ bor- 
rowed,” shaal) and the Egyptians 
freely “complied with the request 
by giving” (not “lent,’’ hishil) 
raiment and jewels (xii. 35, 36). An 
earnest of the church’s and Israel’s 
final triumph over the persecuting 
world, ‘‘they shall spoil those that 
spoiled them, and rob those that 
robbed them”’ (Exod. xxxix. 10, Zech. 
xiv. 14). 


Israel’s own national conviction of 


the truthfulness of the narra- 
tive, its geographical accuracy and 
local colouring, the plain evidences 
that it is the account of an eye- 
witness, and lastly the record being 
of what is anything but to the 
credit of Israel, all these circum- 
stances are consistent only with fact, 
not fiction. The desert of their 
wanderings wa3 better supplied with 
pasture and water then than now, 
and doubtless they spread themselves 
widely over it. At the exodus both 
the Hebrews and Egyptians had a 
contemporary literature, which is in- 
consistent with the theory of the 
story being mythical. Instead of 
the direct way to Canaan by Philistia 
on the S., God led Israel: through 
the wilderness of the Red Sea, lest 
encountering the warlike Philistines 
they should repent when they saw 
war (xiii. 17, 18). They “went up 
marshalled in orderly array,” “ five 
in a rank”? marg. (but Gesenius 
“eager for battle,” which hardly 
accords with their past stateas serfs), 
for so the Heb. for “‘harnessed”’ 
means; but not yet’inured to hardship 
ortrained sufficiently for war, as sub- 
sequently. As Moses’ 40 years sojourn 
in the wilderness trained him for 
being their leader there, so their 40 
years in it trained them for the con- 
flicts in Canaan. 


The first two days’ march brought 
Israel from Rameses (the general |. 


name of the district, and the city 
built by Israel on the canal from the 
Nile to lake Timsah) by way of 
Suecoth, to Etham or Pithom, the 
frontier city of Egypt (Heroopolis) 
near the S. end of Las Timsah, on 
the edge of the wilderness, und the 
route to Palestine. Thence by 
God’s direction they turned S. on 
the W. side of the Bitter Lakes to 
Pihahiroth (Ajrud, a two or three 
days march) over against Baalze- 
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phon. The Red Sea at that time 


extended to the Bitter Lakes, which 
lay at its 


northern end. The 


agency whereby the passage was ef- 
fected was natural, overruled by God 
to subserve His purpose of redeeming 
Hispeople;in thislies its supernatural 
element ; ‘‘the Lord caused the sea 
to go back by a strong east wind all 
that night, and made the sea dry 
land, and the waters were divided’”’ 
(Ps. exiv. 8). To the N. the water 
covered the whole district; to the S. 
was the Red Sea. The Israelites 
crossed the sea at Suez, four leagues 
distant from the elevation above 
Pihahiroth, and made their first 
station on the E. side of the sea at 
the oasis of Ayun Musa (eight or 
nine miles below Suez) where water 
was abundant. Passing by Marah, 
they encamped under the palmtrees 
of Elim (wady Gharandel) by the 
waters. Thence to Ras Selima or 
Zenimeh, a headland on the Red 
Sea (Num. xxxiii. 10). Next the 
wilderness of Sin (Debbet er Ramleh) 
between Elim and Sinai. There 
they remained some days, suffering 
at first from want of food (not of 
water) but supplied with quails and 
then manna. Thence they encamped 
first at Dophkah, then at Alush. 
Thence to Rephidim, where God 
gave them water from the rock of 
Horeb; there Amalek attacked 
them. Next the wilderness of 
Sinai. Fifteen days elapsed between 
the encampment in the wilderness of 
Sin and their arrival at Sinai mount 
(Exod.xvi. 1; comp. xix. 1). The Deb- 
bet er Ramleh probably is the wild- 
erness of Sin, bare and desolate; 
debbet and sin alike meaning ‘‘ sand 
level, raised, and extended through 
the surface of the district.” Wady 
Nasb, the first station on this route, 
affords water abundant, answering to 
the “ wilderness of Sin” encamp- 
ment, where they made no com- 
plaint of want of water; the water 
supply accounts for their halting 
some days here. The route passes 
Sarabit el Khadim, where are ruins 
and inscriptions proving its occupa- 
tion by an Egyptian colony before 
Moses’ time, so that the road would 
be sure to be kept in order and the 
watersprings kept open. A _ small 
colony would neither be disposed, 
nor able, to attack such a host as 
Israel. Dophkah was in wady 
Sih, both names meaning “ flowing 
waters.” Alush is probably wady ed 
Esh ; wady es Sheikh is a two hours 
journey from this. The wady er 
Rahah is the ‘‘ wilderness of Sinai,” 
where the assembled people heard 
the law proclaimed from Ras Suj- 
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safeh, a bold granite cliff 2000 ft. 
high, the N. point of the Sinai range. 
The surveyors of the wilderness of 
Sinai, Capts. Wilson and Palmer, 
accompanied by Rev. F. W. Holland, 
regard the route S. of the above 
N.E. route the true one, viz. by Et 
Markha along the shore from Ras 
Selima, and then E. by wady Feiran, 
meeting the N.E. route at wady es 
Sheikh. Their reasons are coincid- 
ence with Scripture notices of 
topography, superior facilities for 
travel, the unlikelihood that Moses 
would have brought Israel down to 
the coast and then taken them back 
to pursue a more difficult road than 
that lying open before him. But 
there are no springs by their route, 
and Israel’s march was slow (Canon 
Cook). They make the battle with 
Amalek at the ancient city of Feiran, 
but this would make “the mount of 
God” to be mount Serbal, which is 
rather one of the Sinai range; and 
the palmgroves of Feiran could 
hardly be called a ‘‘ wilderness.” 
Rephidim is probably at the pass el 
Watiyeh, shut in by perpendicular 
rocks, to Amalek a capital point for 
attack on Israel, commanding the 
entrance to the wadies surrounding 
the central Sinai. But the Ordnance 
Survey of Sinai by Capts. Palmer 
and Wilson identifies Rephidim with 
the part of wady Feiran N. of 
Serbal; then the battle would be 
at wady Aleyat. On the N. isa 
large plain without water, where 
Israel encamped. A bare cliff N. of 
the pass commanding the battle- 
field was such a rock as Moses may 
have struck with his rod. On the 
S. is a plain with water supply near, 
where Amalek might encamp. 

The absence of any level plain imme- 
diately below, or S.E. in the wady 
Sebayeh within sight of the summit 
of jebel Musa (the loftiest and 
grandest summit of all), the S. point 
of the Sinai range, excludes it from 
being the summit from which the 
law was proclaimed. But on the N. 
end of the Sinai range Ras Sufsafeh 
has the wady ed Deir to the N.E., 
meeting the wady es Sheikh (close 
by Rephidim), and in front the 
wider plain er Rahah, 400 acres, 
abundantly large’ enough for the 
Israelite host. Every part of these 
two wadies commands the full 
view of the granite rocks of Ras 
Sufsafeh. ‘No spot in the world 
combines in a greater degree com- 
manding height and a plain whence 
the two millions of Israel could see 
and hear all that is narrated. The 
awful and lengthened approach as to 
some natural sanctuary, the plain 
not shut in but presenting a long 
retiring sweep against which the 
people could remove and stand afar 
off; the cliff rising suddenly and 
steeply so that it could easily be 
sen ad) off by ‘ bounds’ like 
a huge altar in front of the 
whole congregation, and _ visible 
against the sky in lonely grandeur 
from end to end of the whole plain, 
the very image of the ‘mount that 
might be touched,’ and from which 
the ‘voice of God might be heard 
far and wide over the stillness of the 
plain below, widened at ‘that point 
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to the utmost extent by the con- 
fluence of all the contiguous valleys; 
the adytum (shrine) withdrawn as if 
in the end of the world from all the 
stir and confusion of earthly things ”’ 
(Stanley, in Canon Cook’s essay, vol. 
i., Speaker’sComm.). The physical 
formation favours the acoustic pro- 
perties of this vast theatre, which 
are intensified by the stillness and 
the clearness of ‘the air. Ras Suf- 
safeh fulfils the conditions of Scrip- 
ture, a mount easy of approach, with 
large open space before it for all to 
hear the law, prominent and rising 
abruptly so that the people “ stood 
under the mountain which could be 
touched’’ (Exod. xix. 12-17, Deut. 
iv. 2); and water and pasturage in 
abundance were near. A small height 
at the entrance of the convent valley 
is named as the spot whence Aaron 
witnessed the feast of the golden 
calf. Joshua, in descending with 
Moses, hears the shout of the feasters 
without seeing the cause. Thesight 
breaks on Moses suddenly only when 
near the camp, and he breaks the 
tables ‘‘ beneath the mount.” This 
would be exactly the case with onv 
descending the mountain path by 
which Ras Sufsafeh is approached 
through oblique gullies (three 
quarters of an hour to a mount- 
aineer). He would hear the sounds 
rising in the still air from the plain, 
but not see the plain till he emerged 
from the wady right under the steep 
rock of Sufsafeh. The brook is pro- 
bably that flowing through the Seil 
Leja. The Israelites passed a whole 
year encamped “ before the mount,” 
and the i ath ag and water supply 
at Ras Sufsafeh are much greater 
than those at Serbal, or in any other 
part of the peninsula. Within a 
radius of six miles there is an area of 
1200 acres in plains and wadies com- 
manding the view of Ras Sufsafeh, 
and formerly the rain supply and 
fertility were greater when there 
were more trees; the wadies had 
dams put across to restrain the 
waters; the mountains were ter- 
raced with gardens. On the N.W. 
of Ras Sufsafeh is a rampart of cliffs 
3000 ft. high, 14 miles long, pierced 
by only two defiles. This peculiar 
feature afforded Israel the needful 
security during their long stay at 
Sinai. At Erweis el Ebeirig, not far 
from the wady el Hudherah (Haze- 
roth), remains are found which are 
probably Israelite, and mark the site 
of the camp Kibroth Hattaavah. 
About 300 yds. from the base of 
Ras Sufsafeh there runs across the 
plain a low semicircular mound, 
forming a natural theatre; farther 
off, on either side of the plain, the 
slopes of the enclosing mountains 
would seat great hosts. Not far off, 
a recess one mile and a half long, 
three quarters broad, would form 
an additional camping ground. 


Tue Book or Exopus. The history of 


Israel (1) enslaved, (2) redeemed, (8) 
consecrated religiously and politically 
toGod. There are two distinct parts : 
(1) chaps. i—xix., the history of Is- 
rael’s deliverance from the beginning 
of their Egyptian bondage to their ar- 
rival at Sinai; (2) xx.—xl., the giving 
of the law and Israel’s organization as 
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‘*a kingdom of priests and an hol 
nation.’ The two parts, though aif. 
fering in style as in subject matter, 
are closely intertwined, the institu- 
tions of the law in the second part 
resting on the historical facts recorded 
in the former part. The term Exodus, 
“the going forth,” is drawn from 
the LXX., the Gr. version of the 
Alexandrian Jews settled in the same 
country whence Israel had ‘gone 
forth.’’ The Palestinian Jews called 
the book from its first two Heb. 
words, Elleh Shemoth; “these are 
the names.” Its separation from 
Genesis is marked by the different 
circumstances under which it pre- 
sents Israel at its commencement as 
compared with the close of Genesis. 
The first seven verses are the intro- 
duction briefly recapitulating previ- 
ous events and stating the existing 
condition of affairs. Its close is 
marked by the completion of the 
tabernacle. Its several sections were 
probably written on separate papyri 
or parchments (according to an in- 
scription of Thothmes III. his cam- 
paigns were written on parchment 
and hung up in the temple of Am- 
mon). The breaks in the narrative, 
and the repetitions, accord with the 
theory that there were distinct sec- 
tions, composed separately by Moses 
as the events transpired, and read 
publicly at successive times. All 
would be united in one work towards 
the close of his life, with but a few 
additions and explanations. 


The feature which is inexplicable if any 


one else were the author is this, the 
writer’s evident unconsciousness of 
the personal greatness of the chief 
actor. The Egyptians recognised his 
greatness (xi. 3); but the writer, 
while recognising the greatness of 
Moses’ mission, dwells especially on 
his want of natural gifts, his defi- 
ciencies of character and the hin- 
drances thereby caused to his mission, 
and the penalties he incurred; his 
hasty intervention between the Is- 
raelite and Egyptian, the manslaugh- 
ter, and the Israelites’ rejection of 
him as a ruler, and his exile for tiie 
prime 40 yearsof hismanhood. Then 
his unbelieving hesitancy at the Di- 
vine call and pertinacious allegation 
of personal incapacity in spite of the 
miracles which might have convinced 
him of God’s power to qualify him 
(iii. 10-18). Then the Lord’s visit- 
ation on him (probably sudden and 
dangerous sickness) for neglecting to 
circumcise his son (iv. 24-26). [See 
Crrcumcision.| Then his passionate 
reproach of Jehovah for the failure 
of his first appeal to Pharaoh, which 
only brought more bitter hardship 
on Israel (v. 20-28). His courageous 
boldness before Pharaoh is never 
praised. Not his wisdom or foresight, 
but God’s guidance, is prominent 
throughout. The first battle fought 
is under Joshua’s lead. The only 
step attributed to human sagacity, 
the organizing of a body of assist- 
ant judges (xviii.), is attributed to 
Jethro not Moses. The same feature 
appears in subsequent books of the 
pentateuch, his shrinking from self 
vindication when assailed by Miriam 
and Aaron (Num. xii.) ; his impetuous 
temper at the water of Meribah 
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Kadesh, smiting the rock irreverently 
and hence excluded by God from 
the promised land. This all is what 
we might expect if Moses was the 
author; but no later writer would 
be so silent as to tha sublime great- 
ness of his character. Contrast the 
three closing verses of Deuteronomy, 
added by a reviser in order to record 
his death. 

Again, Exodus was evidently written 
by one minutely acquainted at once 
with Egypt and the Sinaitie penin- 
sula. The route from Egypt to Ho- 
reb is traced with the local colouring 
and specific accuracy of an eyewit- 
ness. No eyewitness of Israel’s 
journeyings possessed such means of 
observation as Moses. The miracles 
severally suit the place, the time, and 
the circumstances under which 
they are stated to have been 
wrought; the plagues are es- 
sentially Egyptian; the supply of 
Israel’s wants in the wilderness is in 
harmony with the national character- 
istics of the country. Canon Cook 
(Speaker’s Comm.) truly says, “we 
find nature everywhere, but nature 
in its Master’s hand.” 

The nine plagues stand in three groups, 
each increasing in severity. Then 
the tenthis threatened andthe failure 
of the other nine declared. ‘ Jeho- 
vah hardened Pharaoh’s heart so that 
he would not let Israel go.’’ The 
delay answered a double purpose. 
To Pharaoh it was the longsuffering 
appeal of God, who is slow to anger, 
and who tries the milder chastise- 
ments to bring the sinner if possible 
to repentance before resorting to the 
more severe. To Israel it afforded 
ample time for preparation for the 
exodus. Two months elapsed be- 
tween Moses’ first and second inter- 
views with Pharaoh; the former in 
April, when the Israelites were scat- 
tered through put all Egypt gathering 
the stubble of the harvest just reaped 
(the reapers leaving the stalks stand- 
ing and cut close to the ears), the 
latter in June at the time of the 
Nile’s yearly overflow when ‘the 
king went out unto the water”’ to 
offer his devotions to Apis, whose 
embodiment the river was (v. 12, vii. 
15). Israel’s ‘‘ scattering’? tended 
to uproot them from their long set- 
tlement in Goshen and to train them 
for their approaching wilderness life. 
The Nile, the centre of Egypt's 
national and religious life, was smit- 
ten, assuring Israel of Jehovah’s in- 
terposition. Three months elapsed 
before the next plague, giving them 
time to look about them for the 
means of escape from present wrongs. 
The plague of frogs attacked the 
Egyptian worship of nature under 
that revolting form (Heka, a female 


SETI PRESENTING AN OFFERING, 


deity with a frog’s head, the symbol 
of regeneration, wife of Chnum, the 


god of the inundation; Seti, father 
of Rameses II., is represented offer- 
ing wine to an enshrined frog, with 
the legend “the sovereign lady of 
both worlds’’) ; this was in Septem- 
ber, when the inundation is at its 
height and the frogs (dofda) usually 
appea*. Of the third plague no warn- 
lug was given; sothe third is marked 
in each of the other two groups of 
plagues. The lice or mosquitoes (kin- 
nim) penetrating into the nostrilsand 
ears, or rather the tick (the size of a 
grain of sand, which when filled with 
blood swells to the size of a hazel nut), 
came soon after the frogs, early in 
October. So closed the first group, 
none of the three causing great cala- 
mity, but enough to warn the Egyp- 
tians and to give hope to Israel. 


The second group began with the arob, 


dog flies (whose bite inflames severely, 
and particularly the eyelid), or else 
beetles (worshipped by the Egyp- 
tians as the symbol of creative and 
reproductive power; the sun god 
was represented as a beetle; thus 
their god was fittingly made the 
instrument of their. punishment, in- 
flicting a painful bite, and consuming 
various articles). This plague, ex- 
ceeding the former in severity, came 
in November at the critical time to 
Egyptian agriculture when the Nile’s 
inundation has subsided. Then first 
Goshen was severed from Egypt and 
spared the plague. Pharaoh shows 
the first signs of yielding, but when 
the plague ceased would not let 
Israel go. Then came the cattle 
murrain or mortality, striking at the 
resources of Egypt; a contagious 
epidemic which broke out in Egypt 
often after the annual inundation 
had subsided. The cattle are in the 
fields from December to April, the 
change from the stalls to the open 
air and to fresh pastures predisposing 
them to it. Israel’s separation of 
their cattle from the contagion would 
be a step in their preparations for the 
exodus. The boils (burning carbun- 
cles) were the third and closing plague 
of the second group, sent without pre- 
vious notice, and warning the Egyp- 
tians during its three months continu- 
ance that their bodies would suffer 
if Pharaoh should still resist God. 


The third group began with the hail, 


which as in the present day prevailed 
from the middle of February to the 
beginning of March. Moses for the 
first time warned Pharaoh to bring 
all cattle out of the field, on pain of 
their destruction. Many of the 
Egyptians feared Jehovah’s word and 
obeyed, whilst the rest suffered for 
their disregard. In Goshen alone 
was no hail, so Isa. xxxii. 18, 19. 
Pharaoh for the first time cried, ‘‘I 
have sinned this time, Jehovah is 
righteous, I and my people are wick- 
ed” (Exod. ix. 27). The flax being 
“bolled,” ¢.e. in blossom, marks the 
time as the middle of February, when 
also the ‘‘ barley” is “in the ear.’ 

Wheat and rye (rather spelt or doo- 
va) are not ready till April, and so 
escaped. Israel received leave to go, 
and now knew they had sympathisers 


even among Pharaoh’s servants. | 


The locusts followed on Pharaoh’s 
retracting leave. Vegetation was 
then at its full in the middle of 


March. The dread of such a scourge 
made Pharaoh’s servants intercede 
to ‘‘let the men go” lest ‘‘ Egypt 
should be destroyed.”” Pharaoh con- 
sented, but on hearing Moses’ de- 
mand that young and old, sons and 
daughters, flocks and herds, should 
£0, refused peremptorily, saying 

“evil is before you,” 7.e., your in- 
tentions are evil. The E. wind upon 
Moses’ stretching his rod over Egypt 
by Jehovah’s command brought up 
the locusts. They oftener come from 
the western deserts, but sometimes 
from the E.and §8.E. On Pharaoh’s 
confession of sin and entreaty Moses. 
besought the Lord and they disap- 
peared as quickly as they came, 
before a wind from the sea (Heb.), 
t.e. N.W, wind, sweeping transversely 
all Egypt and casting them into the 
Red Sea. The third of the third 
group followed, as in the close of the 
former two groups, without warning ; 
the three days “darkness which 
might be felt’? (probably owing to 
the S.W. wind from the desert after: 
the spring equinox filling the air 
densely with fine sand, so that none 
during it rise from their place, men 
and beasts hide, this darkness could 
literally be ‘‘felt’’). This preceded 
by but a few days the slaying of the 
firstborn, the plague which stands by 
itself, alone bringing death into every 
Egyptian family and ensuring Israel’s. 
deliverance. 


Thus the plagues have a genuine Egyp- 


tian colouring, and at the same time 
the requisite adaptation to Israel’s 
position, awakening their expectations 
and securing to them time for or- 
ganization, without which they would 
have been an undisciplined mob in 
their march. None but one thorough- 
ly acquainted with Egypt could have 
written the account. Pharaoh and 
his people rightly regarded the suc- 
cessive visitations as natural to 
Egypt, yet so overruled in their in- 
tensity. in their coming and going at 
Moses’ call to Jehovah, and in their 
gradual heightening when the Divine 
will continued to be resisted, as to 
be supernatural and palpably sent 
from above. The Divine aim was to 
vindicate Jehovah’s lordship, not 
merely over the enslaved Hebrews 
but over Egypt and its king, the re- 
presentative of the heathen world 
powers with whom God’s controversy 
is, ‘“‘to the end that thou mayest 
know that I am the Lord in the 
midst of the earth” (viii. 22). The 
most appropriate way to effect this 
was not to send strange terrors but. 
to show, by intensifying and control- 
ling at will the visitations ordinaril 

felt in Egypt and falsely attribute 

by them to particular idols, that all 
these visitations are at Jehovah’s ab- 
solute disposal to inflict, increase, or 
wholly withdraw, subserving His 
purposes of wrath to His adversaries, 
of mercy to His people, and of the 
setting forth of His own glory to the 
whole world (ix.16); comp. Ps.1xxviii. 
43-49, “sending evil angels among 
them” ; the plagues are figuratively 
His messengers (‘angels ’’) in the 
hands of heavenly angels, of whom the 
destroying angel was in closest com- 
munion with Jehovah (ver. 51); comp. 
Exod. xii. 18, 23, 29, Heb. xi. 28, for 
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God sends good angels to punish the 
bad, and bad angels to chastise the 
good. The plagues were so mutually 
connected as not to leave any place 
for any considerable interpolations. 
None could be omitted without break- 
ing the moral and natural order which 
is so clearly indicated though not 
formally expressed. Nor could they 
have been so harmoniously, and at 
the same time so artlessly, woven to- 
gether from documents of different 
ages. Canon Cook, whose remarks 
are here epitomized, gives a list of 
words found only in E., or in 
the pentateuch, derived from roots 
common to Heb. and Egyptian, or 
found only in Egyptian ; and these 
occur indiscriminately in the so called 
Jehovistic and Elohistic yj assages. 
No Hebrew born and brought up in 
Palestine from the exodus down to 
Solomon would have had the know- 
ledge of the Egyptian tongue ap- 
parent in E.; and no author would 
have given the Egyptian words with- 
out explanation, had he not known 
that his readers would be equally 
’ familiar with them. 


None but one in Moses’ circumstances 


could have described the wanderings 
in the wilderness of Sinai with such 
a pecdliarly local colouring. At 
the samé time the very objections to 
some of his details, on the ground of 
the different state of the peninsula 
now in some respects, only confirm 
the antiquity and genuineness of his 
record. The desert now would be 
utterly incapable of sustaining such 
a host, nor is it a sufficient answer to 
this objection to say that Providence 
interposed to feed them. For these 
providential interpositions were re- 
stricted to particular occasions. Or- 
dinarily, according to God’s usual 
way of dealing with His children, they 
depended on natural supplies. In- 
scriptions both in Egypt and in the 
peninsula, as early as Snefru of the 
third dynasty and of the three fol- 
lowing dynasties, and of Hatasu, 
widow of Thothmes II. (drowned in 
the Red Sea), describe, victories over 
the Mentu, the mountaineers of the 
Leeper, and other native tribes. 

hese prove the existence then of a 
population so considerable that they 
resisted large Egyptian armies. The 


Egyptians succeeded in working cop- | 


per mines at Sarbet el Khadim and 
Mughara, where there are many in- 
scriptions. The springs and wells 
were then carefully preserved, in order 
to keep open their communication 
with these settlements. The inscrip- 
tion as to the gold mines near Dak- 
keh mentions a well 180 ft. deep, dug 
4 order of Seti I. and Rameses II. 

he trees were religiously preserved 
and fresh plantations made. But 
since Egypt’s power has gone the 
Arabs have for ages cut away the 
trees on which the rain, and so the 
fertility of the district, chiefly depend. 
The following undesigned coinci- 
dences between the present state 
of the peninsula and the accounts 
in E. confirm the accurate truth 
and genuineness of the book. E. 
describes water as wanting where 
none now is found, abundance where 
springs still exist and traces of a far 
greater supply anciently, tracts at 
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the same distances where food would 
not be found, a natural manna in the 
rainy season especially, but not ade- 
quate in quantity and nutriment 
without supernatural modification ; 
nomad hordes attack Israel just 
where and when the attack, judging 
from present appearances of the lo- 
cality, might well be expected. The 
unvarying tradition of the Jews, to 
whom KE. was addressed, confirms the 
impression of genuineness which the 
internal innumerable coincidences 
produce on the mind. 


Finally, the form, structure, and ma- 


terials of the tabernacle belong to the 
wilderness. The shittim or acacia, 
its material, was the wood of the 
desert ; cedar took its place in Solo- 
mon’s temple. The skins, its covering, 
belong to the same locality [see 
Bapcer]. The bronze (‘‘ copper”’), 
silver, and gold Israel brought from 
Egypt; and probably they had not 
mine workings till they were long 
settled in their inheritance. The 
names of many of the materials, im- 


~ plements, furniture, dress, and orna- 


ments of the priests were Egyptian. 
The arts necessary in constructing 
the tabernacle were precisely those 
which Israelite artisans, as Bezaleel 
and Aholiab, would have acquired 
from dwelling in Egypt, the mistress 
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of those arts; the embroidery of 
curtains, carving of cherubs, capitals, 
ornaments in imitation of natural 
objects. In Palestine, on the con- 
trary, such arts were little practised, 
as being often associated with idolatry 
in the surrounding nations; even 
Solomon had to call in artists from 
Tyre to do work for the temple which 
natives apparently could not. 


| Two distinct accounts are given of the 


rearing of the tabernacle; in the first 
Moses recites his instructions, in the 
second the execution of them. A later 
history would never have given such 
a double recital. Moses wrote each at 
the time and on the occasion to which 
it refers ; first the instructions, that 
the people might know the materials 
and the work required of them; 
secondly, when the work was com- 
pleted, an account of the details, in 
order to take away all suspicion of 
malappropriation of their offerings, 
and also to show that the Divine in- 
structions had been duly fulfilled. 
In the two accounts the order is re- 
versed; in the instructions the inner 
and essential objects stand first, as 
being those on which the people 
should fix chief attention, the ark, 
mercy seat, cherubs, table of shew- 
re golden candlesticks; then the 
accessories of the tabernacle, and 


Ezbai. 
Ezbon. 
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lastly the dress of the priests. But 
in the account of the work executed 
the tabernacle comes first, being that 
which would naturally be begun first, 
then the ark, etc. 


Exorcism. [See Devi and Divina- 


TION.] Practised with spells, as the 
name of Solomon, magic charms, and 
incantations among the Jews. Acts 
xix. 13-16: the profane use of Jesus’ 
name as a mere spell was punished by 
the demon turning on the would be 
exorcists; these “vagabond Jews’”’ 
were pretenders. But our Lord im- 
plies that some Jews actually cast 
out demons (Matt. xii. 27), probably 
by demoniacal help; others in the 
name of Jesus, without saving faith 
in Him (Matt. vii. 22, Mark ix. 88). 
He gave the power to the twelve, the 
seventy, and to other disciples after 
His ascension (Matt. x. 8, Luke x. 
17-19, Mark xvi. 17, Acts xvi. 18). 
The term “‘ exorcise’? is never ap- 
plied in Scripture to the Christian 
casting out of demons. In the end 
of the 8rd century “ exorcists’’ were 
made an orderin the Christian church, 
much to the fostering of superstition, 
especially in connection with bap- 
tism. 


Eyes, painting of. As Jezebel did 


(2 Kings ix. 30 marg., Jer. iv. 30), 
“thou rentest (dis- 

tendest, triest to 

make appear rae 

or laceratest) thy —_— 
eyes (marg.) with 
painting.”’ Oriental 
women  punctme 
and paint the eyelids with antimony 
or kohl (a black powder made of the 
smoke black by burning frankincense) 
to make them look full and sparkling, 
the blackened margin contrasting 
with the white of the eye (Ezek. xxiii. 
40). Comp. Keren-Happucn. 

1 Chron. xi. 37. 

1. Gen. xlvi. 16, Num. xxvi. 
16 Ozni, a corruption by omitting b. 
2. Son of Bela, son of Benjamin 
(1 Chron. vii. 7). From his associa- 
tion with Iri, a Gadite name, Lord 
A. Hervey conjectures that both were 
Gadite families, incorporated into 
Benjamin after the slaughter (Jud. 
xx.), or from Jabesh Gilead (xxi. 
12-14). 


EYE PAINTING, 


Ezekiel = God will strengthen, Heb. 


Yehezqueel. Son of Buzi(i.3), a priest. 
Probably exercised the priestly office 
at Jerusalem before his departure in 
the captivity or transmigration (gal- 
uth) of Jeboiachin, which took place 
11 years before the city fell (2 Kings 
xxiv. 15). His priestly character gave 
him much weight with his Hebrew 
fellow exiles. His priestly service 
was as real in the spiritual temple in 
Chaldza as it had been in the visible 
temple at Jerusalem (Ezek. xi.; xl.— 
xlviii.; iv. 18, 14; xx. 12,18). The 
priestly tone appears throughout his 
book,so that he 1s the priest among the 
prophets. Called to prophesy in the 
fifth year of Jehoiachin’s captivity 
(595 B.c.) “in the 30th year in the 
fourth month,” i.e. the 30th from 
the era of Nabopolassar, Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s father (525 B.c.), an era he 
naturally uses writing in Babylonia 
(Farrar). But elsewhere he dates 
from Jehoiachin’s captivity alone. 
This fact, and his expressly calling 
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himself ‘‘the priest” (i. 8), favour 
the view that his mention of the 30th 
year of his own age is in order to 
mark his entering on a priestly 
ministry .o his exiled countrymen 
(that being the usual age, Num. iv. 
23, 30: “ the heavens being opened”’ 
to him, as they were to his Antitype 
in beginning His ministry in His 
30th year at Jordan, Luke iii. 21-23). 
Thus he would be 25 when carried 
away. 
The best of the people were apparently 
the first carried away (Ezek. xi. 16; 
Jer. xxiv. 2-7, 8,10). Believing the 
prophets they obeyed Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s first summons to surrender, as 
the only path of safety. But the un- 
believing were willing to do anything 
to remain in their native land; and 
despised their exiled brethren as 
having no share in the temple sacri- 
fices. Thus E.’s sphere of ministry 
was less impeded by his countrymen 
than Jeremiah’s at home. Jeremiah 
(xxix.) sent a letter to the exiles to 
warn them against the flattering 
promises of false prophets that they 
should soon return, for that the cap- 
tivity would last 70 years. This was 
in the fourth year of Zedekiah or 
ot Jehoiachin’s captivity ; and one of 
the captives, Shemaiah, so far from 
believing, wrote back that Jeremiah 
should be imprisoned. LE. began 
his ministry the next or fifth year, 
ecnfirming Jeremiah’s words. The 
first scene of his prophecies was near 
the river Chebar (identified by some 
with Khabour, but rather the nahr 
Malcha or royal canal of Nebuchad- 
nezzar) [see BaBEL, BABYLON]. Tel- 
abib (Theluba) was his ‘‘ house,” 
whither the elders came to inquire of 
him God’s communications (Ezek. iii. 
15, viii. 1). They were eager to return 
to Jerusalem, but H. taught that they 
must first return to their God. He 
was married, but lost his wife by a 
sudden stroke (xxiv. 18). His pro- 
hesying continued for 22 years at 
east, down to the 27th year of the 
captivity (xxix. 17). 
On comparing Ezek. xiii. with Jer.vi. 14, 
viii. 11, xxii. 9, 10, 16, 26 ; and Ezek. 
xxxiv. with Jer. xxili. 4, 5, xxxiii., 
we see the inner harmony between 
the two prophets, though E. did not 
receive his commission till towards 
the close of Jeremiah’s prophesying ; 
the latter having prophesied 34 years 
before E., and continuing to prophesy 
six or seven years after him. ‘ 
began prophesying the year after the 
communication of Jeremiah’s pre- 
dictions to Babylon (Jer. li. 59-64); 
E.’s prophecies form a sequel to 
them (i. 2). Yet in natural character 
they widely differ: Jeremiah plaint- 
ive, sensitive to a fault, and tender ; 
E. abrupt, unbending, firmly un- 
flinching, with priestly zeal against 
gainsayers. 
He was contemporary also with Daniel, 
whose ministry was thenin the Baby- 
lonian court whereas E. was among 
the Jews. Daniel’s prophecies were 
later than those of E.,but his fame for 
piety and wisdom was already estab- 
lished (Ezek. xiv. 14, 16: xxviii. 3); 
and the Jews in their Jow state natu- 
rally prided themselves on one who 
reflected such glory on their nation at 
the heathen capital (Dan. i. and ii.). 
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E. and Daniel have a mutual resem- 
blance in the visions and images in 
their prophecies. Itis an undesigned 
proof of genuineness that, whilst pro- 
phesying against the enemies of the 
covenant people, he directs none 
against Babylon, whereas Jeremiah 
utters against her terrible denuncia- 
tions. K. gave no needless offence to 
the government under which he lived, 
Jeremiah on the other hand was still 
in Judea. 


The imroved character of the people 


towards the close of the captivity, 
their renunciation of idolatry thence- 
forth and return to the law under 
Ezra, were primarily under God due 
in a great measure to H.’s labours. 
“ His word fell like a hammer upon 
all the pleasant dreams in which the 
captives indulged, and ground them 
to powder, a gigantic nature fitted to 
struggle against the Babylonish spirit 
of the age, which revelled in things 
gigantic and grotesque’’ (Hengsten- 


berg). Realizing energy is his 
characteristic, adapting him to con- 
front the ‘‘rebellious house,” “ of 


stubborn front and hard heart.”’ He 
zealously upheld the ceremonies of 
the law (iv. 14, xxii. 8, etc.) ; keep- 
ing them before the national mind, 
in the absence of the visible frame- 
work, against the time of the restora- 
tion of the national polity and temple. 
His self sacrificing patriotism, ready 
for any suffering if only he may 
benefit his countrymen spiritually, 
appears in his conduct when she who 
was ‘‘the desire of his eyes”’ was 
snatched from him ata stroke (Deut. 
xxxili. 9). The phrase shows how 
tenderly he loved her; yet with 
perry omens of every affection 
efore God’s will he puts on no 
mourning, in order to convey a pro- 
phetical lesson to his people (Ezek. 
xxiv. 15-25). His style is coloured by 
the pentateuch and by Jeremiah. It 
is simple, the conceptions definite, the 
details even in the enigmatical sym- 
bols minute and vivid, magnificent 
in imagery, but austere. The fond- 
ness for particulars appears in con- 
trasting his prophecy concerning Tyre 
(xxviii) with Isaiah’s (xxiii.). The 
obscurity lies in the subject matter, 
not in the form or manner of his 
communications. He delights to 
linger about the temple and to use 
its symbolical forms, with which his 
priestly sympathies were so bound 
up, as the imagery to express his in- 
structions. This was divinely ordered 
to satisfy the spiritual want and in- 
stinetive craving felt by the people 
in the absence of the national temple 
anfi the sacrifices. Thus E. moulded 
their minds to the conviction that the 
essence of the law could be main- 
tained where many of its forms could 
not be observed, a new phase in 
the kingdom of God; the synagogal 
worship which he maintained, con- 
sisting of prayer and the word, pre- 
paring the wayforthe gospel where'n 
God who is a spirit is worshipped 
acceptably by the spiritual wherever 
they be. is frequent repetitions 
give weight and force to his pictures; 
poetical parallelism is found only in 
chaps. vil., XXi., XXVii., xxviil., Xxix., 


XXX. 
His mysterious symbols presented in 
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plain words, like our Lord’s parables, 
were designed to stimulate the 
people’s durmant minds. The super- 
ficiai, volatile, and wilfully unbeliev- 
ing were thereby left to judicial blind- 
ness (Isa. vi. 10, Matt. xii. 11-18, 
ete.), whilst the better disposed were 
awakened to a deeper search into the 
things of God by the very obscurity 
of the symbols. Inobservance of this 
Divine purpose has led the Jews to 
place his book among the “treasures” 
(genazin), which, like the early 
chapters of Genesis and Song of Solo- 
mon, are not to be read till the age 
of 30 (Jerome’s Ep. ad Eustoch.). 


Ecclus. xlix. 8 refers to E. So Josephus 


(Ant. x. 5,§ 1), Melito’s catalogue 
(Eusebius, H. E., iv. 26), Origen, 
Jerome, and the Talmud mention it 
as part of thecanon. The oneness of 
tone throughout, and the recurrence 
of favourite phrases (‘‘ son of man,’” 
“they shall know that I am the 
Lord,” “‘the hand of the Lord was 
upon me,” ‘‘ set thy face against,” 
etc.), exclude the idea of interpolation 
of sections. The earlier part, treating 
mainly of sin and judgment (i.— 
xxxii.), is a key to the latter part, 
which holds out a glorious hope in the 
last days when the judgments shall 
have had their designed effect. Thus 
unity and orderly progress character- 
ize the whole. The fall of Jerusalem 
is the central point. Previously he 
calls to repentance, and rebukes blind 
trust in Egypt or in man (xvii. 15-17 ; 
comp. Jer. xxxvii. 7). Afterwards he 
consoles the captives by promising 
future and final restoration. His pro- 
phecies against seven (the number for 
completeness) foreign nations stand 
between these two divisions, and were 
uttered in the interval between the 
knowledge of Nebuchadnezzar’s siege 
(Ezek. xxiv. 2, etc.) and the news that 
Jerusalem was taken (xxxiii. 21), yet 
uttered with the prophetic certainty 
of its capture, so that it is taken asa 
past fact(xxvi. 2). One however of this 
series (xxix. 17) belongs to the 27th 
year of the captivity, and is therefore 
later than the temple series (xl. 1), 
which was in the 25th. 


There are nine sections: (1) E.’s call: 


i—iii., xv. (2) Symbolical prophe- 
cies of Jerusalem’s fall: iii. 16—vii. 
(3) A year and two mouths later a 
vision of the temple polluted by ‘l'am- 
muz or Adonis worship; God’s con- 
sequent scattering of fire over the city, 
and forsaking the temple to reveal 
Himself toan inquiring people in exile; 
purer, happier times follow: viii.—xi. 
(4) Sins of the several classes, priests, 
prophets, and princes: xii.—xix. 
(5) A year later the warning of judg- 
ment for national guilt repeated more 
distinctly as the time drew nearer : 
xx.—xxill. (6) Two years and five 
months later, the very day on which 
E. speaks, is announced as that of 
beginning the siege ; Jerusalem shall 
fall: xxiv. (7) Predictions against 
foreign nations during E.’s silence re- 
garding his own people ; since judg- 
ment begins at the house of God it 
will visit the heathen world: xxv.— 

xxii.; some of these were uttered 
ater than others, but all began to be 
given (Havernick) after the fall of 
Jerusalem. (8) In the 12th year of 
the captivity, when the fugitives from. 
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But all the difficulties ma 
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Jerusalem (xxxiii. 21) had reached 
Chaldzwa, he foretells better times, 
Israel’s restoration, God’s kingdom 
triumphant over Seir, the heathen 
world powers, and Gog: xxxili.— 
xxxix. (9) After 13 years, the last 
vision, the order and beauty of the 
restorea kingdom: xl.—xlviii. 


The fulness of details as to the temple 


and its offerings favours the view of 
a literal (in the main) interpretation 
rather than a purely symbolical one. 
The prophecy has certainly not yet 
been fulfilled ; the fulfilment will 
make all clear. There are details 
physically so improbable as to pre- 
clude a purely literal explanation. 
The main truth is clear. As Israel 
served the nations for their rejection 
of Messiah, so shall they serve Israel 
in the person of Messiah when 
Israel shall acknowledge Messiah 
(Isa. lx. 12; Zech. 'xiv. 16-19; Ps. 
lIxxii. 11). The ideal temple ex- 
hibits under O. T. forms the essential 
character of Messiah’s worship as it 
shall be when He shall reign in 
Jerusalem among His own people the 
Jews, and thence to the ends of the 


earth (Jer. iti. 17, 18). 
The square of the temple area is three 


miles and a half, i.e. larger than all 
the former Jerusalem. The city is 
three or four thousand square miles, 
including the holy portion for the 


‘prince, priests, and Levites, 7.e., 


nearly as large as all Judwa W. of 
Jordan. Again, the half of the holy 
portion extends 30 miles S. of Jeru- 
salem, 7.e., covering nearly the whole 
southern territory. Without great 
physical changes (and the bound- 
aries are given the same as under 
Moses) no adequate room is left for 
the five tribes whose inheritance is 
beyond the holy portion (xlvii. 19, 
xlviii. 23-38). The. literal sacrifices 
seem to oppose Heb. ix. 10, x.14, 18, 
and to give a handle to Rome’s 
worst error, the sacritice of the mass. 
In E.’s temple holiness pervades the 
whole, and there is no distinction of 
parts as to relative holiness, as in the 
O. T. temple. 
be only 
apparent. Faith waits God’s time 
and God's way; the ideal of the 
theocratic temple will then first be 
realized. Israel will show in the 
temple rites the essential unit 
between the law and the gospel, 
which now seem to be opposed (Rom. 
x. 4, 8). Wedo not yet see how to 
harmonize a return to sacrifices with 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, but two 
considerations lessen the difficulty : 
(1) The Jews as a nation stand to 
God in a peculiar relation, distinct 
from that of us Christians of the 
present elect church gathered out of 
Jews and Gentiles indiscriminately. 
That shall be the period of public 
liturgy, or perfect outward worship 
of the great congregation on earth, 
as the present time is one of gather- 
ing out the spiritual worshippers one 
by one, who shall reign in glorified 
bodies with Christ over Israel and 
the nations in the flesh. Besides 
Israel’s spiritual relation to Christ 
as her Saviour, she will perform a 
rfect outward service of sacrifice, 
Fisbenepartiealy referring to Christ’s 
one propitiatory offering, lest this 


Ezel=the stone. 
the scene of David and Jonathan’s | 
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should be lost sight of in the glory 
of His kingdom), prayer, and praise 
as a nation to her then manifested 
King reigning in the midst of her; 
and all nations shall join in that 
service, recognising His Divine king- 
ship over themselves also. Christ’s 
word shall be fulfilled, “till heaven 
and earth pass one jot or tittle shall 
in no wise pass from the law till all 
be fullilled’? (Matt. v. 18). The 
antitypical perfection of the old 
temple service, which seemed a 
cumbrous yoke unintelligible to the 
worshippers, shall then be under- 
stood fully and become a delightful 
service of love. 


E. was the only prophet, strictly, at 


Babylon. For Daniel was rather a 
seer, unveiling the future in the 
heathen court, but not discharging 
the prophetical office as E. among 
the covenant people; therefore his 
book was not classed with the pro- 
phets but with the hagiographa. 
Striking instances of seeming con- 
tradictions, which when understood 
become strong contirmations of 
genuineness, are xi. 13, “I will 
bring him (Zedekiah) to Babylon 
. . yet shall he not see it though 
he shall die there ’’; because he was 
blinded by Nebuchadnezzar before ar- 
riving there (Jer. lii. 11). Also Ezek. 
xviii. 20, ‘“‘the son shall not bear the 
iniquity of the father’’; not really 
contradicting Exod. xx. 5, “‘ visiting 
the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth 
generation of them that hate Me”’ ; 
the children hating God as their 
fathers did, the sin with cumu- 
lative force descends from parent to 
child ; 
“the fathers shall not be put to 
death for the children, neither the 
children for the fathers.’’ 
Near Saul’s house, 


parting (1 Sam. xx. 19). At ver. 41 
instead of ‘‘out of a place toward 
the S.’’? Smith's Bible Dict. reads, 
“ David arose from close to the stone 
heap” (argob for negeb; so LXX.). 
But A.V. is better, from the side of 
the S., in relation to Jonathan’s 
position; accordingly David next 
tlees southward, to Nob. 


Ezem. A town of Simeon (1 Chron. 


iv. 29). In Josh. xix. 3 AzeM. 


Ezer. 1, Son of Ephraim, slain by 


the ancient men«f Gath in a foray 
on their cattle (1 Chron. vii. 21), dur- 
ing Israel’s stay in Egypt. 2. Neh. 
xu. 42. 3. 1 Chron. iv. 4. 


Ezion Geber=theyiunt’s backbone. 


A town on the eastern arm of the 
Red Sea. The last stage in Israel’s 
march before the wilderness of Zin 
or Kadesh. The station of Solomon’s 
navy “‘ beside Eloth, on the shore of 
the Red Sea, in the land of Edom.” 
The timber was probably brought to 
E. from Tyre to build the ships (2 
Chron. viii. 17, 18). There Jeho- 
shaphat’s fleet was broken on the 
jagged rocks on each side (1 Kings 
ix. 26, xxii. 48). Now wady Ghadyan 
(another form of Ezion), a valley 
running EH. into the Arabah, some 
miles N. of the present head of the 
Elanitic gulf. A salt marsh marks 
where the sea anciently reached. A 
tidal haven was here, at the head of 


Eznite. 


so Deut. xxiv. 16 expressly | 
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which the city of E. stood. On the 
haven’s eastern side lay Elath (now 
Akaba), whence the Elanitic gulf 
took its name, meaning trees; a 
alm grove is still there; on the W. 
ay Ebronah (Num. xxxiti. 35, 36). 
Designation of Adino, one 
of David’s chief captains (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 8). But in 1 Chron. xi. 11 
“ JaASHOBEAM [see] an Hachmonite,”’ 
for which 2 Sam. has Jos/eb-bas- 
shebeth, “that sat in the seat.” 
Doubtless the words ‘“‘the same 
(was) Adino the Eznite”’ are a corrup- 
tion for the Heb. “‘he lifted up his 
spear,’ which words appear in the 
parallel 1 Chron. but not in 2 Sam. ; 
comp. ver. 18. 


Ezra=the helper, as Nehemiah=the 


comforter. 1. A “ready scribe in the 
Jaw of Moses’”’ (vii. 6, 11,12); “a 
scribe of the words of the command- 
ments of the Lord and of His statutes 
to Israel’’; “‘a scribe of the law of 
the God of heaven”; “priest”; a 
worthy descendant of Hilkiah the 
fos under Josiah, who ‘‘ found the 

ook of the law in the house of the 
Lord”’ (2 Chron. xxxiv. 14, 15) ; son 
or descendant of Seraiah (not the high- 
priest Seraiah, Ezra vii. 1). See vii., 
viil., ix., x.; also Neh. viii. and xii. 
26. Resided in Babylon under Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus. His qualifica- 
tion for his work was ‘he had pre- 
pared his heart to seek the law of the 
Lord, and to do it, and to teach in 
Israel statutes and judgments.” By 
the king’s leave, in the seventh year of 
his reign, he took to Jerusalem 1754, 
including Israelites, priests, Levites, 


CUIN OF ECRA THE SCRIBE, 


singers, porters, and Nethinim (Ezra 
vii. 7,vili.). Thejourney occupied four 
months. They brought freewill offer- 
ings, gold, silver, and vessels, from the 
king and his counsellors, as well as 
from the Jews abroad. Artaxerxes 
empowered him also to draw upon the 
royal treasurers beyond the river for 
further supplies if necessary; also the 
decree added, “thou E., after the wis- 
dom of thy God that is in thine hand, 
set magistrates and judges which may 
judge all the people that are beyond 
the river, all such as know the laws 
of thy God; and teach ye them that 
know them not.’’ He committed for 
safety the charge of the gold and 
silver to 12 priests and 12 Levites 
(viii. 24 transl. “I separated 1207 the 
chief priests in addition to Shere- 
biah, Hashabiah, and ten of their 
brethren with them” ; comp. ver. 18, 
19). These deiivered them up “to 
the chief of the priests, Levites, and 
fathers at Jerusalem, in the cham- 
bers of the house of the Lord.” His 
Guard was God, sought and found at 
the river Abhava, by fasting and 
prayer, that, He might give “a right 
way for us, and for our little ones, 
and for all our substance ’”’ (viii. 21). 
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So jealous was he for the honour of 
God that he declares, ‘‘ I was ashamed 
to require of the king a band of sol- 
diers . . . to help us against the ene- 
my in the way, because we had spoken 
unto the king, The hand of our God 
is upon all them for good that seek 
Him, but His power and His wrath 
isagainst all them that forsake Him.”’ 
At the same time he uses all worldly 
prudence and firmness, whilst faith 
in God was his main stay. 

His great aim, as Malachi, his and Ne- 
hemiah’s helper, expresses it, was 
** Remember ye the law of Moses My 
servant, which I commanded unto 
him in Horeb for all Israel, with the 
statutes and judgments.”’ In six 
months after his arrival he effected 
the purification of the holy nation 
from foreign admixture by causing 
17 priests, 10 Levites, and 86 of other 
tribes, to put away alien wives. The 
largeness vf the number proves the 
wide extent of the evil, and the depth 
of spiritual earnestness which prompt- 
ed such a severe sacrifice. E.’s book 
closes abruptly here, as probably the 
odium connected with this self deny- 
ing ordinance made him judge it ex- 
pedient to withdraw to Babylon for 
the present. The relapse of the Jews 
into their former disorders, such as 
Nehemiah describes, could not have 
occurred had KE. been there continu- 
aliy. In Neh. viii. E. ‘‘the priest, 
the scribe,” 13 years later reappears 
in charge of the spiritual interests of 
the people, as Nehemiah, the tir- 
shatha or governor, of their political 
interests, the two acting in harmoni- 
ous cooperation (Neh. xii. 26). He 
probably did not return with Nehe- 
miah, but a little later, to Jerusalem; 
for he is not mentioned till after the 
completion of the wall. E.read and 
interpreted Moses’ law to the people 
during the eight days of the feast of 
tabernacles, prayed, and assisted at 
the dedication of the wall. _ 

As E. is not mentioned after Nehe- 
miah’s departure for Babylon in Ar- 
taxerxes’ 32nd year, and the Jews re- 
lapsed into irregularity during Nehe- 
miah’sabsence (Neh. xiii.), it is hkely 
E, died or returned to Babylon shortly 
after Nehemiah’s departure. Benja- 
min of Tudela says that E. died at 
Nehar-Samorah on the lower Tigris 
on the Persian frontier, when going 
from Jerusalem to Artaxerxes, and 
that his sepulchre was there. 

The institution of the great synagogue 
is attributed to him, and he certainly 
left the pattern of synagogue wor- 
ship, with its ‘‘ pulpit’ and reading 
and expounding the law. He and 
Malachi probably settled the inspired 
eanon of Scripture, comprising the 
three, ‘“‘the law, the prophets, and the 
hagiographa ’’; the division of verses, 
the vowel pointings, and the keri or 
margin readings, and the Chaldee 
characters instead of the old Hebrew 
or Samaritan, are also attributed to 
lim. He probably compiled Curont- 
cLEs [see]. The 119th Psalm, of 
which the theme throughout is the 
law or word of God, as the palladiwm 
of Israel’s national and individual 
salvation, is in its present form pro- 
bably the production of E., ‘the 
priest, and ready scribe in the law 
of Moses.” The features of the 
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psalm suit the Jews’ position on theix 
return from Babylon. Israel is the 
speaker throughout whom the psalm- 
ist represents, and whose calling it 
was to testify for the word of truth 
before the heathen world powers 
(comp. ver. 23, 46). 

2. Neh. xii. 2. One of the priests who 
returned with Zerubbabel. 3. A 
man of Judah (1 Chron. iv. 17). 

Ezra, Book of. Hilary of Poitiers 
calls E. a continuation of Chroni- 
cles. The first part of EH. (i.—vi.) 
describes the return from the cap- 
tivity under Joshua and Zerubbabel, 
and the building of the temple; the 
enemy’s obstructions; its advance 
through the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah (v. 1, 2, vi. 14), and its 
completion in Darius Hystaspes’ 
sixth year, 516 B.c. (vi. 15.) A 
long interval follows; and the second 

art of the book (vii.—x.) passes to 

zra’s journey from Persia to Jeru- 
salem in Artaxerxes Longimanus’ 
seventh year, 458-457 B.c. (vii. 1, 7); 
the details are given in chaps. vil., 
viii. E,.’s numerous caravan bringing 
fresh strength to the weak colony 
(viii.). And his work in ix., x., restor- 
ing the theocratic nationality and 
removing foreign wives. The book 
ends with the names of those who 
had married them. 

The second part combined with Nehe- 
miah is a complete historical picture. 
But the distinct title to Nehemiah 
shows it is a separate book. EstHER 
{see] fills up the interval between vi. 
and vii. The ftirst part (Ezra. 1.—vi.) 
period (536-516 B.c.) is the time of 
prince Zerubbabel and the high- 
priest Joshua aided by Haggai and Ze- 
chariah. The second (v1i.—x.) is that 
of the priest E. and the governor 
Nehemiah, aided by the prophet 
Malachi. In both royal, priestly, 
and prophetical men lead God’s 
people. The first is the period of 
building the temple, a_ religious 
restoration; the second that of 
restoring the people and rebuilding 
the city, a political combined with a 
religious restoration. The things of 
God first, then the things of men. 
Only 50,000 settled with Joshua and 
Zerubbabel (ii. 64, etc.) ; and these 
intermingled with the heathen, and 
were in “affliction and reproach” 
(ix, 6-15; Neh. i. 8). Hence the 
need of restoring the holy nation- 
ality, as well as the temple, under 
E. and Nehemiah. LE. the priest 
took charge of the inner restoration, 
by purging out heathenism and 
bringing back the law ; Nehemiah 
the governor did the outer work, 
restoring the city and its polity. E. 
is therefore rightly accounted by the 
Jews a second Moses. 

E. received leave to go to Jerusalem in 
the seventh year of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus (Ezra vii. 6-10, 11-26) ; Nehe- 
miah in the 20th year (Neh. ii. 1). 
E. is supposed by some tv have used 
the Babylonian era, Nehemiah the 
Persian. The 70 weeks (490 years) 
of DANIEL ix. 24, 25 [see] probably 
date from this seventh year of 
Artaxerxes, when E. received leave 
to restore the temple and the people 
and the holy city (457 B.c.), because 
the refute bliolineak of the theocracy 
then began, though the actual re- 


building was not till 13 years later 
under Nehemiah. H.’s placing of 
Daniel in the canon immediately 
before his own book and Nehemiah’s 
implies that his commission began 
the fulfilment of Daniel’s prophecy ; 
Christ’s 30th year in beginning His 
ministry would be a.p. 26-27 (the 
A.D. dates three or four years later 
than Christ’s actual birth), and His 
crucifixion A.D. 30. So that ‘‘ He 
was cut off’? and “‘caused the sacri- 
fice to cease in the midst of the 
week,” the last week beginning with 
His ministry to the Jews, a.p. 26- 
27, and ending with that ewxclus- 
ive ministry to them for three and 
a half years after His crucifixion, 
ceasing through their own rejection 
of Him when preached by the 
apostles and evangelists (Acts vii. 
vui.). Thus the 490 years or 70 weeks 
consist of (1) seven weeks (49 years) 
of revelation, from 457 to 407 B.c., 
the probable date of Malachi’s pro- 
phecy and Nehemiah’s work, which 
the prophet supported, ending ; then 
(2) 62 weeks (434 years) of no reve- 
lation ; then seven years of special 
and brightest revelation to Israel, 
first by Messiah in person, then by 
His still more powerful presence by 
the Holy Spirit, in the middle of 
which week His one sacrifice super- 
sedes all other sacrifices. 


The succession of Persian monarchs 


in E. is Cyrus, Ahasuerus (the Cam- 
byses of secular history), Artaxerxes 
(Pseudo-Smerdis, the Magian, an 
usurper), Darius [the Abasuerus of 
Esther or Xerxes of secular history 
comes in here, in the interval be- 
tween Ezra vi. and vii.], Artaxerxes. 
E.’s account of Cyrus ieee] accords 
with his character, celebrated for 
clemency. A Zoroastrian, a wor- 
shipper of Ormuzd, the great God, 
he hated idolatry and the shameless 
licentiousness of the Babylonian wor- 
ship, and so was disposed to patron- 
ize the Jews, whose religion so much 
resembled his own. Hence his edicts 
for restoring the Jews, though an 
act unparalleled in history, harmon- 
ize with the facts concerning him in 
the Bible and in secular history (Ezra 
i. 2-4, vi. 3-5). He identifies ‘‘the 
Lord God of heaven” with the 
Jehovah of the Jews. His restoring 
them in his first year immediately 
(i. 1), and his words “‘the Lord God 
of heaven has charged me to build 
Him a house at Jerusalem,” plainly 
show he had heard of God’s words 
by Isaiah (xliv. 28), “Cyrus is My 
shepherd, and shall perform all My 
pleasure, even saying to Jerusalem, 
thou shalt be built, and to the 
temple, thy foundation shall be laid.” 
Daniel: would necessarily, as just 
made “ third ruler in the kingdom,” 
and having foretold its transfer to 
“the Medes and Persians’’ (Dan. v. 
28, 29), come under Cyrus’ notice 
immediately on the capture of Baby- 
lon; moreover it is stated “he 

rospered in the reign of Cyrus the 
lasted (vi. 28), he would there- 
fore be sure to mention to Cyrus 
Isaiah’s prophecy. Cyrus’ pious 
confession that he received all his 
dominions from Him accords with 
the spirit of the old Persian religion. — 
His returning the golden vessels — 
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(Ezra i. 7-11, vi. 5), his allowing the 
whole expense of rebuilding from the 
royal revenue (vi. 4), his directing all 
Persians to help with silver, etc. (i. 4), 
agree with his known munificence. 

An undesigned coincidence, and there- 
fore markof genuineness, is that when 
E. wrote, a century later than Cyrus, 
the Persian kings usually lived at 
Susa or Babylon, where the archives 
were kept, and there E. would 
naturally have placed Cyrus’ roll had 
he been forging. But E. says Cyrus’ 
‘decree was found at Achmetha 
(Echatana), vi. 2. Herodotus (i. 153) 
and Ctesias (Exe. Per., 2-4) confirm 
this by mentioning that Cyrus held 
his court permanently at Ecbatana, 
and so would have his archives there. 

ARTAXERXES [see] (iv. 7) or Smerdis, as 
a Magian, whose worship was antagon- 
istic to Zoroastrianism (comp. Herod., 
iii. 61, Ctes. Exc. Pers., 10, Justin, i. 9, 
and Darius’ inscription at Behistun,as 
to Smerdis’ peculiar position), would 
naturally reverse the policy of Cyrus 
and Ahasuerus (Cambyses, who 
did not act on the accusation of the 
Jews’ enemies: iv. 6); accordingly 
his harsh edict expresses no faith 
in the supreme God, whoin Cyrus’ 
edict honoured (iv. 17-22). 

Darius, a zealous Zoroastrian, suc- 
ceeded ; his Behistun inscription tells 
us he ‘rebuilt the temples the 
Magian had destroyed, and restored 
the chants and worship he had 
abolished.’’ This explains the strange 
boldness of the Jews (v. 1,2) in 
treating S.nerdis’ edict as void, and 
without waiting for Darius’ warrant 
resuming the work under Zerubbabel 
and Jeshua, with Zechariah and 
Haggai. ‘Their enemies, hoping 
Smerdis had destroyed Cyrus’ edict, 
wrote to king Darius (v. 6) that they 
were building again on the plea of 
Cyrus’ edict, and that search should 
be made at Babylon whether there 
were any such edict of Cyrus. Their 
mention of Babylon was either to 
inislead the king as to the real re- 
pository of the decree, or more pro- 
bably from ignorance of Cyrus’ habit 
of living at Hebatana, which ignor- 
ance Providence overruled to save 
the roll from their destroying hands 
under Smerdis. The language of 
Darius’ edict on finding it accords with 
his character and circumstances. 
The Jewish temple he calls “the 
house of God,” and Jehovah “ the 
God of heaven”; he approves as a 
Zoroastrian of sacrifices to the 
Supreme Being, desires their prayers 
for himself and “ his sons” (Hero- 
dotus, i. 132, confirms HE. that Darius 
had “sons” already, though he had 
but just ascended the throne), men- 
tions the “tribute” (vi. 8) which 
(Herodotus, iii. 89) he was the first 
to impose on the provinces, and 
threatens the refractory with im- 
paling, his usual mode of punish- 
ment (ver. 11; Behistun inscription ; 
Herodotus, iii. 159). 

The three books E., CHrontcugs [see], 
probably compiled by E., and Nehe- 
miah have many phrases in common, 
peculiar to them, and that mixture 
of Chaldee and Hebrew which we 
should expect if the three were writ- 
ten at the new epoch in Jewish litera- 
ture, when its writers were men 


brought up in Babylon and restored 
to Judea. Allthree abound in gene- 
alogies, which were then needed in 
order to restore the old system as to 
property, families, and national pu- 
tity of blood free from alien admix- 
ture. Details as to the priests and 
Levites characterize all three; for 
these were essential to the restoration 
of the theocracy, which was the pri- 
mary object. After E. had carried 
through the extreme but needful 
measure of divorcing all alien wives, 
which probably caused him some loss 
of popularity, he gave place to a new 
agent of God, Nehemiah, the nation’s 
political restorer as E. was its reli- 
gious reformer. E. still cooperated 
with Nehemiah (viii.) in ministering 
the word of God. Nehemiah marks 
his book as distinct from E. by the 
opening. 

Two portions of E. are in Chaldee (iv. 
8—vi. 18; vii. 12-26), for in those 
portions he embodies extracts from 
state documents in that language ; 
of course he would be as fluent in 
Chaldee, the language of his captivity, 
as in Hebrew, the language of his 
nation. The variation from the third 
person elsewnere to the first person 
in vil. 27—ix. 15 is thus to be ex- 
plained. The first six chapters refer 
to the time before E. in which he is 
not mentioned. The 7th chap., con- 
tinuing the historic style down to 
Artaxerxes’ decree, in naming him for 
the first time, uses the third person. 
But after that decree E., in returning 
from its Chaldee to his own Hebrew, 
uses the first person in praising ‘‘ the 
Lord God of our fathers” for having 
disposed the king’s heart to beautify 
the Lord’s house, and for having 
‘‘extended mercy unto me before the 
king,’ ete. He continues the first 
person to chap. x., where the third 
person is resumed, to mark the nar- 
rative as anational not merely a per- 
sonal history. The undoubted writ- 
ing of E. (vii. 27—ix. 15) would be an 
unmeaning fragment unless prefaced 
by vii. 1-11, and followed by x. The 
transitions of first to third persons, 
and vice vers4, are found in Daniel, 
E., and Nehemiah; so Moses of old 
uses the third person of himself in 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, but 
inthe recapitulation in Deuteronomy 
the first. 

The lists of those who returned with Ze- 
rubbabel to Jerusalem in chap. ii.,also 
in Neh. vii. 5, E. drew from existing 
documents. So the letters and royal 
decrees in the first Chaldee portion, 
iv. 8—vi. 18; and Artaxerxes’ edict, 
the second Chaldee portion, vii. 12- 
26. In vii. 27 E. recognises the one- 
ness of Artaxerxes’ policy in helping 
“to beautify the Lord’s house”’ with 
that of Cyrus and Darius long before. 
So in chap. ix. 9 “to give us a wall 
... in Jerusalem” alludes to that 
part of Artaxerxes’ decree which re- 
mained yet to be done, viz. the build- 
ing of the wall by Nehemiah; this 
was implied virtually in his commis- 
sion to E., but expressed in his com- 
mission to Nehemiah (ii. 5-8). The 
anxiety of the earlier returning exiles 
to keep the priesthood pure from 
alien blood, in chap. ii., corresponds 
in spirit to the removal of alien wives 


plan lies in its passing over periods 
of time and history not appropriate 
to the main aim (these very transi- 
tions giving the fragmentary appear- 
ance alleged against the unity of the 
book), and dwelling only on the 
epochs which bring out features es- 
sential to the Israelite church’s his- 
tory (ii. 70, iii. 1 with Neh. vii. 5,73, 
viii. 1, xii. 1, 26, 47). The king of 
Persia is called “king of Assyria”’ in 
Kzra vi. 22, just asthe king of Baby- 
lon is called so in 2 Kings xxiii. 29, 
as having succeeded to the world- 
dominion formerly held by the king 
of Assyria. 

The order is chronological, though not 
continuous (the 31 closing years of 
Darius, the whole 21 of Xerxes, and 
the seven first of Artaxerxes, about 60 
in all, being passed over between 
chaps. vi. and vii.) ; the ministry of 
E. in restoring the theocracy being 
the main subject, the former work 
of Zerubbabel and Joshua being its 
precursory analogue. 

Lord A. Hervey conjectures Daniel was 
author of chap. i., which would sup- 
ply the omission of Cyrus’ decree in 
Daniel’s own book (Dan. i. 21, ix., x.), 
where we might naturally have ex- 
pected to find it. Ezra i.1 refers to 
Jeremiah’s prophecy, just as Dan. ix. 
2. The formula “ in the first year of 
Cyrus king of Persia’’ answers to 
Dan. i. 1, ii. 1, x. 1. The narrator 
(i.) evidently wrote in Babylon not 
in Jerusalem; and HE. might think 
the portion at the close of 2 Chron. 
and beginning of E. more suitably 
placed there than in Daniel. But 
all this is conjecture. A close con- 
nection of E. with Daniel is probable, 
and that EK. wrote or compiled the 
former part of his book in Babylon. 
Ezra ii. is identical with Neh. vii. 
6-73, evidently drawn by both from 
a common document or list of the 
captives returning with Zerubbabel. 
Chap. iii. 2—vi. 22 is drawn from some 
contemporary of Zerubbabel and eye- 
witness of his setting up the altar, ete.: 
possibly Haggai who supported him, 
for the title ‘the prophet” (Ezra v. 
1, vi. 14) is the one found also Hag. 
i. 1,3, 12, ii. 1, 10; so whereas Zech- 
ariah names Zerubbabel and Jeshua 
separately and without addition, the 
formula in E. iii. 2, 8, v. 2,as in Hag. 
i.1, 12, 14, ii. 2, 4, 23, is “‘ Zerubbabel 
the son of Shealtiel and Jeshua the 
son of Jozadak”; comp. also Ezra 
v. 1, 2,with Hag. i.,also the older peo- 
ple’s sorrowful regrets for the former 
temple in seeing the new one (Hzra 
iii. 12; Hag. ii.3); both mark dates by 
the year of “Darius the king”’ (iv. 24, 
vi. 15; Hag. i. 1, 15, ii. 10); also 
the phrase “‘ Zerubbabel, Jeshua, and 
the remnant of their brethren”’ (iii. 
8; Hag. i. 12, 14); also vi. 16 with 
Hag. u1. 2; also ‘‘the work of the 
house of the Lord ”’ (iii.8,9; Hag. i. 
14); “the foundation of the temple 
was laid”’ (iii. 6, 10-12; Hag. ii. 18); 
“the house of the Lord” 25 times 
to six wherein E. uses ‘‘the tenvple 
of the Lord”; Haggai “‘ the house” 
seven times to ‘‘ the temple ”’ twice. 

Ezrahite. Ethan and Heman see) 
are called so; i.e.,sons of Zerah (1 
Kings iv. 31; Ps. Ixxxviii., lxxxix.; 
1 Chron. ii. 6). 


in the closing part. The unity of | Ezri. 1 Chron. xxvii. 26. 
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Fable. 


Face. 


FABLE 
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It represents man’s relations 
to his fellow man; but the PARABLE 
rises higher, it represents the rela- 
tions between man and God. The 
parable’s framework is drawn from 
the dealings of men with one another ; 
or if from the natural world, not a 
grotesque parody of it, but real ana- 
logies. The fable rests on what man 
has in common with the lower crea- 
tures ; the parable on the fact that 
man is made in the image of God, 
and that the natural world reflects 
outwardly the unseen realities of the 
spiritual world. The MyTA is dis- 
tinct from both in being the sponta- 
neous symbolic expression of some 
religious notion of the apostate na- 
tural mind. In the fable qualities of 
men are attributed to brutes. In 
the parable the lower sphere is kept 
distinct from the higher which it 
illustrates; the lower beings follow 
the law of their nature, but herein 
represent the acts of the higher 
beings; the relations of brutes to 
each other are not used, as these 
would be inappropriate to represent 
man’s relation to God. 

Two fables occur in Scripture: (1) Jo- 
tham’s sarcastic fable to the men of 
Shechem, the trees choosing their king 
(Jud. ix. 8-15). (2) Joash’s sarcas- 
tic answerto Amaziah’s challenge, by 
a fable, the sarcasm being the sharper 
for the covert form it assumes, viz. 
the cedar of Lebanon and the thistle 
(2 Kings xiv. 9). Ezek. xvii. 1-10 
differs from the fable in not attribut- 
ing human attributes to lower crea- 
tures, and in symbolising allegori- 
cally prophetical truths concerning 
the world monarchies; it is called 
chidah, “a riddle,’ from chadad to 
be sharp, as requiring acumen to 
solve the continued enigmatical alle- 
gory. The fable of Jotham (1209 
B.C.) is the oldest in existence; the 
Hebrew mind had a special power of 
perceiving analogies to man in the 
lower world; this power is a relic of 
the primeval intuition given to Adam 
by God who “ brought every beast of 
the field, and every fowl of the air, 
unto Adam to see what he would 
call them.” Other nations were 
much later in this style of thought, 
the earliest prose fables in Greece 
being those of the legendary Alsop, 
about 550 B.c. 

Many of the proverbs are “ condensed 
fables’ (Prov. xxvi. 11, xxx. 15, 25, 28). 
The analogies in the lower creatures 
are to man’s lower virtues or defects, 
his worldly prudence, or his pride, 
indolence, cunning (comp. Matt. x. 
16). ‘* Fables”? mean falsehoods in 
1 Tim.i.4; iv.7, ‘‘old wives’ fables’’; 
Tit. i. 14, “‘ Jewish fables,” the trans- 
ition stage to gnosticism ; 2 Pet. i. 
16, “cunningly devised (Gr. soplis- 
ticated) fables,’ devised by man’s 
wisdom, not what the Holy Ghost 
teacheth (1 Cor. ii. 138); incipient 
gnostic legends about the genea- 
logies, origin, and propagation of 
angels (Col. ii. 18-28). 

“Many will entreat the face 
(Heb. the favowr) of the prince” 
(Prov. xix. 6). ‘The face of God ”’ 
means His manifested presence and 


Fair Havens. 
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favour. Jacob saw God’s face, and 
called the place Peni-el, ‘‘God’s face”’ 
(Gen. xxxii. 30), 7.e. veiled in human 
form, in anticipation of the incarna- 
tion, The full radiancy of His glory 
man could not bear to see (Exod. 
xxxiii. 20). 

A harbour on the 
S. of Crete; connected with the city 
Lasea ; five miles E. of cape Matala. 
The ship in Paul’s voyage stopped 
short of doubling this cape, for the 
coast W. of it suddenly turns to the 
N., and so the ship would have been 
still exposed to the prevailing N.W. 
wind. But afterwards on consulta- 
tion the centurion and master of the 
ship determined against Paul’s advice 
to leave Fair Havens as incommo- 
dious to winter in, and go onto Phe- 
nice, induced by a deceptive S. wind 
which arose for a time: the result 
was wreck (Acts xxvii.; comp. Eccles. 
ix. 15). Vhe place still bears the 
Greek name for ‘‘ Fair Havens.” 


Fairs. Ezek. xxvii. 12, “traded in thy 


fairs’’; Heb. ’izbonaik, referring to 
exports ; paid for thy wares, made 
thy exchanges; in ver. 33 its true 
meaning is given, “thy wares.” The 
maarab, “ market” (ver. 13, 17, 19), 
rather merchandise, refers to the 
imports. Tarshish did not visit Tyre, 
but Tyre exported her wares to Tar- 
shish, and ‘‘ Tarshish paid for thy 
wares with silver,” ete. 


Faith. Heb. xi. 1, “ the substance of 


things hoped for (7.e., it substantiates 
God’s promises, the fulfilment of 
which we hope, it makes them present 
realities), the evidence (elenchos, the 
‘convincing proof’ or ‘ demonstra- 
tion’) of things not seen.” Faith 
accepts the truths revealed on the 
testimony of God (not merely on their 
intrinsic reasonableness), that testi- 
mony being to us given in Holy Scrip- 
ture. Where sight is, there faith 
ceases (John xx. 29, 1 Pet.i.8). We 
are justified (7.e. counted just before 
God) judicially by God (Rom. viii. 
33), meritoriously by Christ (Isa. liii. 
11, Rom. v. 19), mediately or instru- 
mentally by faith (v. 1), evidentially 
by works. been trust. Jas. ii. 14-26, 
“though a man say he hath faith, 
and have not works, can (such a) 
faith save him P”’ the emphasis is on 
“say,” it will be a mere saying, and 
can no more save the soul than say- 
ang toa “ naked and destitute brother, 
be warmed and filled’? would warm 
and fill him. ‘ Yea, a man (holding 
right views) may say, Thou hast faith 
and I have works, show (ex/ibit to) 
me (if thou canst, but it is impossi- 
ble) thy (alleged) faith without thy 
works, and I will show thee my faith 
by my works.” Abraham believed, 
and was justified before God on the 
ground of believing (Gen. xv. 6). 
Forty years afterwards, when God 
did “tempt,” z.e. put him to the test, 
his justification was demonstrated 
before the world by his offering Isaac 
(xxii.). “As the body apart from 
(choris) the spirit is dead, so faith 
without the works (which ought to 
evidence it) is dead also.” We might 
have expected faith to answer to the 
spirit, works to the body. As James 
reverses this, he must mean by 
“faith” here the rorm of faith, by 
“works’’ the working reality. Liv- 


Famine. 


FAMINE 


ing faith does not derive its life from 
works, as the body does from its 
animating spirit. But faith apart 
from the spirit of faith, which is 
LOVE (whose evidence is works), is 
dead, as the body is dead without the 
spirit ; thus St. James exactly agrees 
with St. Paul, 1 Cor. xiii. 2, ‘ though 
I have all faith ... and have not 
charity (love), I am nothing.” 


In its barest primary form, faith is 


simply crediting or accepting God's 
testimony (1 John v. 9-138). Not to 
credit it is to make God a “liar”! a 
consequence which unbelievers may 
well start back from. The necessa: 
consequence of crediting God’s testi- 
mony (pisteuo Theo) is believing in 
(pisteuo eis ton huron, i.e. trusting 
in) the Son of God; for He, and sal- 
vation in Him alone, form the grand 
subject of God’s testimony. The 
Holy Spirit alone enables any man 
to accept God’s testimony and accept 
Jesus Christ as his Divine Saviour, 
and so to ‘‘ have the witness in him- 
self” (1 Cor. xii. 3). Faith is recep- 
tive of God’s gratuitous gift of eternal 
life in Christ. Faith is also an obedi- 
ence to God’s command to believe 
(1 John iii. 23) ; whence it is called 
the ‘ obedience of faith ” (Rom. i. 4, 
xvi. 26; Acts vi. 7), the highest 
obedience, without which worksseem- 
ingly good are disobediences to God 
(Heb. xi. 6). Faith justifies not by 
its own merit, but by the merit of 
Him in whom we believe (Rom. iv. 
8, Gal. iii. 6). Faith makes the in- 
terchange, whereby our sin is imputed 
to Him and His righteousness is im- 
puted to us (2 Cor. v. 19, 21; Jer. 
xxiii. 6; 1 Cor. i. 30). ‘Such are we 
in the sight of God the Father, as is 
the very Son of God Himself’’ 
(Hooker) (2 Pet. i. 1; Rom. iii. 22, 
iv.6, x. 4; Isa. xlii. 21, xlv. 21, 24, 
25). 


Fallow deer. LXX., Alex., bouba- 


los, the Antilope bubalis. Heb. 
yachmur, from chamar “ red.’ A 
clean animal (Deut. xiv. 5). Used at 
Solomon’s table (1 Kings iv. 23). The 
Cervus dama,. 
of a reddish 
colour (as its 
name yaclh- 
mur implies), 
shedding its 
horns yearly 
: (Oedmann). 
Gosse makes 
it the Addaw 
antelope, a 
beast of chase represented in the old 
Egyptian sculptures. Coarse, and 
approaching to the bovine race, of 
reddish head and neck, white across 
the face, the forehead and throat with 
black hair, the rest of the body of 
whitish grey. Smith’s Bible Dict. 
Append. (as LXX.), the wild ox 
(bekker el wash) of N. Africa, the 
Alkelaphus bubalis, an antelope re- 
sembling the calf and the stag, the 
size of the latter. Sir V. Brooke, 
however, has decided that a specimen 
sent him of the Bedouin yahimur, 
from Carmel, isthe Cervus capreolus 
or ordinary roebuck (Pal. Expl. Qy. 
“Stat., July, 1876). ' 
Often sent as visitations 
from God for sin. 2 Kings viii. 1: 
“the Lord hath called for a famine” 


” 


BUBALE, FALLOW WEER. 


FAN 


(Ps. ev. 16), as a master calls for a 
servant ready to do his bidding. 
Comp. Matt. viii. 8,9; contrast Ezek. 
xxxvi. 29. So associated with pesti- 
lence and the sword (2 Sam. xxi., 1 
Kings xvii.). The famine in Ruth i. 
1 was probably owing to the Midian- 
ite devastation of the land (Jud. vi.), 
so severe in the Holy Land that 
Elimelech had to emigrate to Moab, 
and Naomi his widow returned not 
till ten years had elapsed. Isa. li. 19; 
Jer. xiv. 15, xv. 2; Ezek. v. 12. 
Defects in agriculture, in means of 
transit, and in freedom of commerce 
through despotism, were among the 
natural causes of frequent famines 
anciently. Failure of the heavy rains 
in November and December in Pales- 
tine (Gen. xii. 10, xxvi. 1, 2), and of 
the due overflow of the Nile, along 
with K.and S. winds (the N. wind 
on the contrary brings rains, and 
retards the too rapid current) in 
Egypt, the ancient granary of the 
world, often brought famines (Gen. 
xli. 25-36, xlii.). Abraham’s faith 
was tried by the famine which visited 


‘the land promised as his inheritance 


immediately after his entering it; 
yet though going down to Egypt for 
food, it was only “to sojourn,” not 
to live there, for his faith in the pro- 
mise remained unshaken. A record 
of famine for seven years in the 
18th century B.c. has been found in 
China, which agrees with the time 
of Joseph’s seven years of famine in 


E 


gypt. 
Fan. A long handled wooden spade, 


a “winnowing shovel,” used in the 
East to throw up corn in the air so 
that the chaff may be separated from 
the wheat (Matt. iii. 12). 


Farthing. Representing two Gr. 
Fo di 


words: rantes (Latin quadrans, 
Matt. v. 26, Mark xii. 42), and as- 
sarion (Latin as, Matt. x. 29, Luke 
xii. 6; the “ two assaria’’ constituted 
probably one coin). The quadrans 
was originally the fourth of an as, i.e. 
three ounces. In Christ’s time the 
quadrans equalled two Greek lepta, 
“mites.” Among the Roman copper 
coins current then in Palestine there 
was none smaller than the as or assa- 
rion; among the Greek imperial coins 
there was the quadrans (quarter of 
the as) and lepton, “‘mite,’’ one-eighth 
of an as and half of aquadrans. The 
as was one and three-fourths of a far- 
thing; the quadrans thus less than 
half a farthing. But either the as, 
the lowest Roman coin, or the qua- 
drans, the lowest Greek imperial 
coin, is sufficiently expressed by 
the term “farthing,” as being owr 
lowest coin. 


Fasting. The word(tzuwm)never occurs 


in the pentateuch. The Mosaic law, 
though directing minutely the foods 
to be eaten and to be shunned, never 
enjoins fasting. The false asceticism 
so common in the East was carefully 
avoided. On the yearly day of atone- 
ment, the 10th day of the 7th month, 
Israelites were directed to “ afflict 
the soul”’ (Lev. xvi. 29-31, xxiii. 27 ; 
Num. xxx. 13). This significant term 
implies that the essence of scriptural 
“fasting” lies in self humiliation 
and penitence, and that the precise 
mode of subduing the flesh to the 
spirit, and of expressing sorrow for 
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sin, is left to the conscientious discre- 
tion of each person. In Acts xxvii. 
9 the yearly day of atonement is 
popularly designated “the fast.’ 
But God, whilst not discountenancing 
outward acts of sorrow expressive of 
inward penitence, declares, “is not 
this the fast that I have chosen? to 
loose the bands of wickedness, to 
undo the heavy burdens, and to let the 
oppressed go free, and that ye break 
every yoke? Is it not to deal the 
bread to the hungry, and that thou 
bring the poor that are cast out to 
thy house? when thou seest thy 
naked that thou cover him, and that 
thou hide not thyself from thine own 
flesh ?”? (Isa. lviii. 4-7.) Comp. 
similar warnings against mistaking 
outward fastingas meritorious before 
God: Mal. iti. 14, Mat#. vi. 16. 


The only other periodical fasts in the 


O. T. were those connected with the 
capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar: the fast of the 4th month 
commemorated its capture (Jer. xxxix. 
2, lii. 6, 7); that of the 5th month 
the burning of the temple and the 
chief houses (lii. 12-14); that of the 
7th the murder of Gedaliah (xli. 1- 
3); that of the 10th the beginning 
of the siege (Zech. vii. 3-5, viii. 19). 
Jer. lii. 4, “did ye at all fast unto 
Mg, even to Me?” Nay, it was to 
gratify yourselves in hypocritical will 
worship. If it had been to Me, ye 
would have separated yourselves not 
merely from food but from your 
sins. 


Once that the principle is acted on, 


“he that eateth eateth to the Lord, 
and he that eateth not, to the Lord 
he eateth not’’ (Rom. xiv. 6), and 
‘meat commendeth us not to God, 
for neither if we eat are we the better, 
neither if we eat not are we the 
worse” (1 Cor. viii. 8), fasting and 
eating are put in their true place, as 
means, not ends. 


There are now 28 yearly fasts in the 


Jewish calendar. Daniel’s (x. 3) 
mode of fasting was, ‘‘I ate no plea- 
sant bread,” 7.e. “‘I ate unleavened 
bread, even the bread of affliction ” 
(Deut. xvi. 3), “neither came flesh 
nor winein my mouth.” In Matt. ix. 
14 “fast’’ is explained by ‘‘ mourn”’ 
in ver, 15, so that fasting was but an 
outward expression of mourning (Ps. 
lxix. 10), not meritorious, nor sanc- 
tifying in itself. A mark of the 
apostasy is ‘‘commanding to abstain 
from meats which God hath created 
to be received with thanksgiving”’ (1 
Tim. iv. 8). The ‘“‘neglecting (not 
sparing) of the body,” whilst seeming 
to deny self, really tends “to the 
satisfying of (satiating to repletion) 
the flesh.” Ordinances of “‘ will 
worship” gratify the flesh (self) 
whilst seeming to mortify it; for 
“self crowned with thorns in the 
cloister is as selfish as self crowned 
with ivy in the revel” (Col. ii. 
18-23). 


Instances of special fasts of individuals 


and of the people in the O. T., either 
in mourning and humiliation or in 
prayer, occur in Jud. xx. 26; 1 Sam. 
1. 7, xx. 34, xxxi. 18; 2 Sam. i. 12, xii. 
21, ili. 835; 1 Kings xxi. 9-12; Ezra 
viii. 21-28, x. 6; Hsth. iv. 16; Neh. i. 
4. National fasts are alluded to in 
1 Sam. vii. 6 (wherein the drawing 


FAT 


of water and pouring it out before 
Jehovah expressed their confession 
of powerlessness and utter prostra- 
tion: Ps, xxii. 14, lviii. 7; 2 Sam. xiv. 
14) ; 2 Chron. xx. 3; Jer. xxxvi. 6-10; 
Neh. ix. 1; Joel i. 14, ii. 15. In 
N. T. times the strict Jews fasted 
twice a week (Luke xviii. 12), viz. on 
the second and fifth days. Whilst 
Christ is with His people either in 
body or in spirit, fasting is unseason- 
able, for joy alone can be where He 
is; but when His presence is with- 
drawn, sorrow comes to the believer 
and fasting is one mode of expressing 
his sorrowing after the Lord. This 
is Christ’s teaching, Matt. ix. 15. 
As to the texts quoted for fasting as 
a mean of spiritual power, the Sin. 
and Vat. MSS. omit Matt. xvii. 21; 
they omit also “and fasting,’? Mark 
ix. 29. They and Alex. MS. omit 
“fasting and,’ 1 Cor. vii.5. Evidently 
the growing tendency to asceticism 
in post apostolic times accounts for 
these interpolations. The apostles 
“prayed with fasting’ in ordaining 
elders (Acts xiii. 3, xiv. 23). But 
this continuance of the existing Jew- 
ish usage never divinely ordered does 
not make it obligatory on us, except 
in so far as we severally, by experi- 
ence, find it conducive to prayer. 
Moses’, Elijah’s, and the great Anti- 
type Christ’s 40 days’ foodlessness 
was exceptional and miraculous. 
Forty is significant of punishment for 
sin, confession, or affliction. Christ 
the true Israel denied Himself 40 
days, as Israel indulged the flesh 40 

ears. They tempted God that time ; 
He overcame the tempter all the 40 
days (Gen. vii. 4,12; Num. xiv. 33, 
xxxii. 13, 14; Ps. xev. 10; Deut. xxv. 
3; 2 Cor. xi. 24; Ezek. xxix. 11, iv. 
6; Jonah iii. 4). 


Fat. Closely associated with the blood 


in sacrifices, and as being the richest 
part, appropriated peculiarly to God 
(Lev. ili. 16, 17); i.e. the internal fat, 
the “sweet fat’”’ or suet, chelev; the 
fat of the kidneys, the sign of the 
animal’s excellence and vigour. As 
of all produce the firstfruits were 
offered to Jehovah, so of sacrifices 
the blood and the fat. Hence the 
choicest are expressed by ‘‘ the fat of 
the earth,” “the fat of the wheat,’” 
etc., ‘‘ the fat of the mighty” (Gen. 
xlv. 18; Deut. xxxii. 14; Num. xviii. 
12 marg.; 2 Sam. i. 22). The fat 
mixed with lean, mishman or 
sh’ameen (Num. xiii. 20, Ps. lxxviii. 
31, Isa. x. 16), was lawful to eat; so 
also the peder or fat of the burnt 
offering, burned along with the fiesh. 
The proper development of fat in the 
animal marked its perfection, it being 
the source of nutriment of which the 
animal economy avails itself in emer- 
gency ; hence its appropriateness as 


FAT-TAILED SHEEP, 


the offering to Jehovah. ‘‘The whole 
fat tail was taken off hard by the 


FAT 
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backbone’’ where the pad of fat 
begins (Lev. iii. 9), for an offering by 
fire to Jehovah. The broad-tailed 
sheep of the East has an apron of 
marrowy fat as wide as the hind 
quarters, and trailing on the ground 
unless when artificially supported by 
a small treck (Herod., iii. 113). The 
choicest of all that we have and are 
is to be presented to God (Rom. xii. 
1, Phil. iv. 18). 

Fat, i.e. vat. Heb. gath is the upper 
receptacle or ‘‘ press”’ in which the 
grapes were trod. The yequeb or 
“vat”? was on a lower level, into it 
the juice flowed from above. The 
root means to hollow; for the wine- 
press and vat were dug out of the 
rocks of the hills whereon were the 
vineyards. Comp. Mark xii. 1, Isa. 


v. 2 marg. 
Father. Chald. abba. Christ’s en- 
dearing filial mode of addressing God ; 
so believers (Mark xiv. 36, Rom. viii. 
15) ; from abah “ to show kindness.” 
God’s fatherhood is the ground and 
pattern for human fatherhood. Abra- 
ham was “father of nations,’’ both 
by natural descent from him and by 
spiritual fellowship in his faith (Gen. 
xviii. 18,19; Rom.iv.17). The godly 
father’s blessing brought great good, 
his curse great evil (Gen. ix. 25-27); 
the undutifulness of Ham entailinga 
curse on his race, the dutifulness of 
Shem and Japhet a blessing on their 
races (xxvii. 27-40, xlviii. 15-20, xlix.). 
The tifth commandment, ‘“ honour 
thy father and mother,” is the first 
with special promise (Eph. vi. 2). 
Love descends rather than ascends ; 
hence this commandment is more 
needed than one concerning parents’ 
duties to children, but this is added 
(ver. 4, Col. iii. 21). Dishonouring 
parents is one of the worst sins (Exod. 
xxi. 15-17; 1 Tim. i. 9; Mal.i. 6; Isa. 
xly. 10). Still the parent was not to 
inflict death, but to bring the refrac- 
tory child before the city elders in the 
gate or place of justice (Deut. xxi. 
18-21). 
Any ancestor is called ‘‘father” or 
“mother’’ (Isa. li. 2; Jer. xxxv. 16- 
18, the sons of Jonadab son of 
Rechab, a striking instance of the 
blessing on obedience to parents; 
Dan. v. 2; 2 Chron. xv. 16 marg.). 
Father’? is used also for protector, 
patron (Job xxix. 16, Ps. Ixviii. 5, 
Deut. xxxii. 6). ‘‘ Fathers’? mean 
elders (Acts vii. 2, xxii. 1). The 
pupils of a spiritual master are 
called ‘‘sons”’ (2 Kings ii. 8, iv. 1). 
“Father” expresses one worshipped 
or reverenced (Jer. ii. 27; 2 Kings ii. 
12, v. 13, vi. 21). The inventor of 
any art is called “‘father”’ of it or of 
its practisers (Gen. iv. 20, 21; John 
viii. 44; Job xxxviii. 28, xvii. 14). 
So the sowrce (2 Cor. i. 3) or in- 
strument of spiritual blessings, as 
“mercy,” regeneration. 1 Cor. iv. 
15: “though ye have ten thousand 
instructors in Christ, yet have ye not 
many fathers; for in Christ Jesus I 
have begotten you through the 
gospel.” 
The father’s great duty was to teach 
God’s laws continually to his child- 
ren; “speaking of them when thou 
sittest in thine house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up... 


that your days may be multiplied, 
and the days of your children . 

as the days of heaven upon the earth” 
(Deut. xi. 18-21). 


Feasts. Hag (from a root to dance) 


is the Heb. applied to the passover, 
and still more to the feast of taber- 
nacles, as both were celebrated with 
rejoicings and participation of food 
(Exod. xii. 14; Lev. xxiii. 39; 
Num. xxix. 12; Deut. xvi. 39). 
But mo’eed is the general term for 
all sacred assemblies convoked on 
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stated anniversaries; God’s people 
by His appointment meeting before 
Him in brotherly fellowship for wor- 
ship. Their communion was prima- 
rily with God, then with one ano- 
ther. These national feasts tended to 
join all in one brotherhood. Hence 
arose Jeroboam’s measures to count- 
eract the effect on his people (1 Kings 
xii. 26, 27). Hezekiah made the re- 
vival of the national passover a pri- 
mary step in his efforts for a reform- 
ation (2 Chron. xxx.1). The Roman 
government felt the feast a time when 
especial danger of rebellion existed 
(Matt. xxvi. 5, Luke xiii. 1). The 
“congregations,” “‘ calling of assem- 
blies,”’ ‘‘solemn meetings” (Isa. i. 18, 
Ps. Ixxxi. 3), both on the convocation 
days of the three great feasts, pass- 
over, pentecost, and tabernacles, and 
also on the sabbaths, imply assem- 
blies for worship, the forerunners of 
the synagogue (comp. 2 Kings iv. 28). 


The septenary number prevails in the 


great feasts. Pentecost was seven 
weeks (sevens) after passover; pass- 
over and the feast of tabernacles 
lasted seven days each; the days of 
holy convocation were seven in the 
year, two at passover, one at pente- 
cost, one at the feast of trumpets, one 
on the day of atonement (the first 
day or new moon of the seventh 
month), and-two at the feast of ta- 
bernacles. The last two solemn days 
were in the seventh month, and the 
cycle of feasts is seven months, from 

isan to Tisri. There was also the 
sabbatical year, and the year of ju- 
bilee. The continued observance of 
the three feasts commemorative of 
the great facts of Israelite history 
make it incredible that the belief of 
those facts could have been intro- 
duced at any period subsequent to 
the supposed time of their occurrence 
if they never took place. The day, 
the month, and every incident of 
Israel’s deliverance out of Egypt are 
embalmed in the anniversary pass- 
over. 


On the three great feasts each Israelite 


was bound to “appear before the 
Lord,”’ ¢.e., attend in the court of the 
tabernacle or temple and make his 
offering with gladness (Lev. xxiii., 
Deut. xxvii. 7). Pious women often 
went up to the passover: as Luke ii. 
41, Mary; 1 Sam. i. 7, ii. 19, Han- 
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nah. Those men who might happen 
to be unable to attend at the proper 
time kept the feast the same day in 
the succeeding month (Num. ix. 10, 
11). On thedays of holy convocation 
all ordinary work was suspended 
(Lev. xxiii. 21-35), 


The three great feasts had a threefold 


bearing. I. They marked the three 
points of time as to the fruits of the 
earth. II. They marked three epochs 
in Israel’s past history. III. They 
pointed prophetically to three grand 
antitypical events of the gospel king- 
dom. I. (1) At the passover in spring, 
in the month Abib, the first green 
ears of barley were cut, and were a 
favourite food, prepared as parched 
corn, but first of all a handful of 
green ears was presented to the 
Lord. (2) Fifty days (as pentecost 
means) after passover came the feast 
of weeks, 7.e. a week of weeks after 
passover. The now ripe wheat, before 
being cut, was sanctified by its first- 
fruits, namely two loaves of fine 
flour, being offered to Jehovah. (3) 
At the feast of tabernacles, in the end 
of the common year and the seventh 
month of the religious year, there 
was a feast of ingathering when all 
the fruits of the tield had been ga- 
thered in. There was no offering of 
consecration, for the offerings for 
sanctifying the whole had been pre- 
sented long before. lt was not a 
consecration of what was begun, but 
a joyful thanksgiving for what was 
completed. See for the spiritual 
lesson Proy. iii. 9, Ps. exviii. 15. 


II. Each of the three marked a step 


in the HISTORICAL progress of Israel. 
(1) The passover commemorated the 
deliverance out of Egypt when Je- 
hovah passed over Israel, protecting 
them from the destroying angel and 
sparing them, and so achieving for 
them the first step of independent 
national life as God’s covenant people. 
(2) Pentecost marked the giving of 
the law on Sinai, the second grand 
era in the history of the elect nation. 
God solemnly covenanted, “‘If ye will 
obey My voice indeed and keep My 
covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar 
treasure unto Me above all people, 
and ye shall be a kingdom of priests 
and a holy nation” (Exod. xix. 5). 
(8) All the nation now wanted was 
a home. The feast of tabernacles 
commemorates the establishment of 
God’s people in the land of promise, 
their pleasant and peaceful home, 
after the 40 years of wandering in 
the wilderness, living in shifting 
tents. They took boughs of palm 
and willows of the brook, and made 
temporary huts of branches and sat 
under the booths. So in their fixed 
home and land of rest their enjoy- 
ment was enhanced by the thankful 
and holy remembrance of past wan- 
derings without a fixed dwelling. 
Joshua specially observed this feast 
after the settlement in Canaan (as 
incidentally comes out in Neh. viii. 
17). Solomon (appropriately to his 
name, which means king qj, peace) 
also did so, for his reign was pre- 
eminently the period of peaceful pos- 
session when every man dwelt under 
his own vine and figtree (1 Kings iv. 
25); immediately after that the last 
relic of wilderness life was abolished 
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by the ark being taken from under 
curtains and deposited in the magni- 
ficent temple of stone in the seventh 
month (2 Chron. v. 8), the feast of 
tabernacles was celebrated on the 
15th day, and on the 23rd Solomon 
sent the great congregation away 
glad in heart for the goodness that 
the Lord had showed unto David, 
Solomon, and Israel His people. ‘he 
third celebration specially recorded 
was after the Babylonish captivity, 
when the Jews were reestablished in 
their home under Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, and all gathered themselves 
together as one man on the first day 
of the seventh month, the feast of 
trumpets. Then followed the read- 
ing of the law and renewal of the 
covenant. Then finding in the law 
directions as to the feast of taber- 
nacles,they brought branches of olive, 
pine, myrtle, and palm, and thick 
trees, and made booths on their roofs 
and in their courts, and in the courts 
of God’s house, and sat under them 
with “great gladness’’ (Neh. viii.). 


Ill. Prophetically and typically. (1) 
-The passover points to the Lord Je- 


sus, the true paschal Lamb sacrificed 
for us, whose sacrifice brings to us a 
Pesnctoal feast (1 Cor. v. 7). (2) 

entecost points to our Whitsuntide 
(Acts ii.) when the Holy Spirit de- 
scending on Christ’s disciples con- 
firms Christ’s covenant of grace in 
the heart more effectually than the 
law of Sinai written on stone (2 
Cor. iii. 3-18). (3) Two great steps 
have already been taken towards 
establishing the kingdom of God. 
Christ has risen from death as “ the 
firstfruits of them that slept” (1 
Cor. xv. 20), even as the green ears 
of barley were offered as firstfruits 
at passover. Secondly, the Holy 
Spirit has not merely once descended 
but still abides in the church as His 
temple, giving us a perpetual Whit- 
sun feast. One step more is needed ; 
we have received redemption, also 


the Holy Ghost; we wait still for | 


our inheritance and abiding home. 
The feast of tabernacles points on to 
the antitypical Canaan, the everlast- 
ing inheritance, of which the Holy 
Spirit is the ‘“earnest’”’ (Eph. i. 13, 
14; Heb. iv. 8,9). The antitypical 
feast of tabernacles shall be under 
the antitypical Joshua, Jesus the 
Captain of our salvation, the antity- 
pical Solomon, the Prince of peace 
(Isa. ix. 6, Rev. vii. 9-17). The zest of 
the heavenly joy of the palmbearing 
multitude (antitypical to the palm- 
bearers at the feast of tabernacles), 
redeemed out of all nations, shall be 
the remembrance of their tribulations 
in this wilderness world for ever past ; 
for repose is sweetest after toil, and 
difficulties surmounted add to the 
delight of triumph. 


Salvation was the prominent topic at 


the feast. In later times they used 
to draw water from the pool of Si- 
loam, repeating from Isa. xii. ‘‘ with 
joy shall ye draw water from the 
wells of salvation,’ referred to by 
Jesus (John vii. 2, 37, 39). So Christ 
shall appear the ‘‘ second time with- 
out sin unto salvation”’ (Heb. ix. 28). 
The bearing multitude accom- 
panying Jesus at His triumphant 
entry into His royal capital cried 
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FELIX 


“ Hosanna,” 7.e. Save us we beseech | Felix. Antonius (Tacitus, Hist. v. 9) 


Thee. So the prophetical Ps. exviii. 
25, 26, implies that Israel shall say 
when in penitent faith she shall turn 
to her returning Lord (Matt. xxiii. 
39). So the thanksgiving song of 
eternity shall be, ‘‘ Salvation to our 
God which sitteth upon the throne 
and unto the Lamb.’’ Meanwhile on 
earth Israel, long finding no ease or 
rest for the sole of the foot, but hav- 
ing “trembling of heart, failing of 
eyes, and sorrow of mind” (Deut. 
xxvili. 65), shall at length rest in her 
own land under Messiah reigning at 
Jerusalem as His holy capital and 
over the whole earth, and “every 
one that is left of all the nations 
which came against Jerusalem shall 
even go up from year to year to 
worship the King the Lord of hosts, 
and to keep the feast of tabernacles ”’ 
(Zech. xiv. 9,16; Rev. vii.). That 
feast shall remind Israel of hardships 
now past, and of salvation and peace 
now realized on earth, so that ‘‘ the 
voice of rejoicing and salvation shall 
be inthe tabernacles of the righteous”’ 
(Ps. cxviii. 15). There was in the 
Three Feasts a clear prefigurement 
of the Three Persons; the Father, 
in the work of creation, specially 
adored in the feast of tabernacles ; 
the Son in the passover sacrifice ; 
the Spirit in the pentecostal feast. 


The times of the feasts were those 


least interfering with the people’s 
industry; the passover just before 
harvest ; pentecost at its conclusion 
and before the vintage ; tabernacles 
after all fruits were gathered in. 


The feast of Purim [see EstHER] com- 


memorated the baffling of Haman’s 
plot for the Jews’ destruction ; the 
feast of DepicaTion [see] the puri- 
fication of the temple by the Macca- 
bees, after its defilement by Antio- 
chus Epiphanes. 

T. Jude (12, “feasts of 
charity”; also 2 Pet. ii. 18, see 
Lorp’s SupPER) mentions the Christ- 
ian lovefeasts which often preceded 
the Lord’s supper (1 Cor. xi. end) 
just as the passover preceded it in 
Christ’s institution. They ate and 
drank together earthly, then heavenly 
food, in token of unity for time and 
eternity. The fervent love and fel- 
lowship which characterized the first 
disciples originated these feasts (Acts 
li. 45, 46, iv. 35, vi. 1). Hach brought 
his portion, as toa club feast ; and the 
rich brought extra portions for the 
poor. From it the bread and wine 
were taken for the Eucharist. In it 
the excesses took place which Paul 
censures, and which made a true and 
reverent celebration of the Lord’s 
supper during or after it impossible. 
Hence the lovefeasts were afterwards 
separated from the Lord’s supper, 
and in the fourth century forbidden 
by the Council of Laodicea a.p. 320, 
and that of Carthage a.p. 391, as 
excesses crept in, the rulers of the 
church receiving double portions 
(Tertullian, De Jejun., 17), and the 
rich courting the praise of liberality. 
Pliny, in his famous letter to Trajan, 
says the Christians met and ex- 
changed sacramental pledges against 
all immorality, then separated, and 
met again to partake of an enter- 
tainment. 


Claudius (Suidas), Roman procura- 
tor of Judza, appointed by the em- 
peror Claudius, whose freedman he 
was, to succeed Ventidius Cumanus, 
who was banished a.p. 53. Tacitus 
(Ann., xii. 54) makes F. procurator 
of Samaria whilst Cumanus had 
Galilee. Josephus (Ant. xx. 6, § 2,7, 
§ 1) makes him succeed Cumanus. 
Tacitus writes of F., ‘he exercised 
the authority of a king with the dis- 
position of a slave in all cruelty and 
lust.” He and Cumanus were tried 
before Quadratus for winking at 
robbery and violence and enriching 
themselves with bribes, according to 
Tacitus, and F. was acquitted and 
reinstated. Having the powerful sup- 
port of his brother Pallas, Claudius’ 
freedman and favourite, he thought 
he could do what he liked with im- 
punity. Pallas’ influence continuing, 
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F. remained procurator under Nero. 
F. crushed the Jewish zealots under 
the name of “‘ robbers,’’ and crucified 
hundreds. He put down false Mes- 
siahs and the followers of an Egyp- 
tian magician (Josephus, Ant. xx. 8,. 
§ 5,6; Acts xxi. 38) and riots, but he 
once employed the zealot assassins 
(Sicarii) to murder the highpriest 
Jonathan. ‘ By unseasonable reme- 
dies he only aggravated’’ the evils: 
of Judea (Tacitus, Ann. xii. 54). 
These were the ‘‘ very worthy deeds 
done by F.’s providence,” which gave 
the nation “ great quietness ’’ accord- 
ing to the lying flatterer Tertullus’ 
set oration against Paul (Acts xxiv. 
2, etc.). Claudius Lysias, the chief 
captain, sent Paul for judgment to 
F. at Caesarea. There Paul had two 
hearings before F. After the first 
F. deferred the Jews till Lysias the 
chief captain should come. At the 
second Paul, before F. and Drusilla, 
F.’s Jewish wife, who was curious to 
‘hear him concerning the faith of 
Christ,”’ so reasoned of “ righteous- 
ness and temperance (both of which 
F. outraged as a governor and a man, 
haying seduced Drusixta [see] from 
her husband) and judgment to 
come” that EF. “‘trembled’’ before 
his prisoner, but deferred repentance, 
saying, “when I have a convenient 
season I will call for thee.’’ Greed 
of gain supplanted conscience, so 
that instead of repenting of his 
shameful life he would not even do 
common justice to Paul, but left him 
a prisoner because he got no bribe 
to set him free. F. could hardly 
have hoped for money from so poor 
looking a prisoner as Paul (which is 
implied in Lysias’ surprise, presum- 
ing Paul had like himself bought 
Roman citizenship, Acts xxii. 27, 28), 
had he not heard Paul stating in the 
former interview, “‘after many years 
I came to bring alms to my nation 
and offerings.’ This accounts for 
F. “letting Paul have liberty and for- 
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bidding none of his acquaintance to 
minister or come unto hin.’ He 
doubtless hoped they would supply 
the money wherewith to buy his de- 
liverance, an undesigned coincidence 
and so a mark of the truth of the 
history. After two years Porcius 
Festus succeeded, and EF. was accused 
by the Jews of Caesarea, at Rome, 
but escaped through Pallas’ influence 
with the em»eror Nero, a.p. 60. 
Fenced cities. The distinction be- 
tween a “city”? and a “ village”’ in 
the Bible is, the former had walls. 
The villaze had sometimes a watch- 
man’s tower, whither the villagers 
repaired when in danger. Such 
towers Uzziah built in the desert for 
the protection of husbandmen and 
cattle from marauding tribes (2 
Chron. xxvi. 10). David too had 
“© castles’? (1 Chron. xxvii. 25). Ar- 
GoB [see] in Bashan, Og’s kingdom, 
E. of Jordan, 
had ‘“‘ three- 
score cities 
fenced with 
high walls, 
gates and bars, 
beside unwall- jf 
ed towns a 
great many” 
(Deut. iii. 4,5); 
all which Israel took. Villages in the 
Hauran sometimes consist of houses 
joined together and the entrance 
closed by a gate for security against 
Arab marauders. “Build” often means 
“ fortify’? (2 Chron. xi. 5-10, xvi. 6; 
1 Kings xv.17).. The defences con- 
sisted of one or more walls with bat- 
tlemented parapets and towers at 
intervals (2 Chron. xxxii. 5, Jer. xxxi. 
38), whereon were war engines, also 
a citadel or tower, the last resource 
of the defenders (Jud. ix. 46, 51; 2 
Kings ix. 17; 2 Chron. xxvi. 9, 15). 
Ninety to vers crowned the ldest of 
Jerusalem’s three walls, fourteen 
the second, sixty the third (B. J., v. 
4, §2). The tower of Hananeel is 
mentioned Jer. xxxi. 38, Zech. xiv. 
10, Neh. iii. 1, where also is men- 
tioned “the tower of Meah,’’ “the 
tower of the furnaces ”’ (ver. 11), ‘‘ the 
great tower that lieth out even unto 
the wall of Ophel”’ (27). An out- 
work is meant by the ‘‘ditch’’ or 
“trench,”’ possibly a wall lining the 
ditch (1 Kings xxi. 23, 2 Sam. xx. 
15). “The castle’? of Antonia was 
the citadel of Jerusalem in our Lord’s 
time; it served also to overawe the 
town, the Roman soldiers occupying 
it (Acts xxi. 34). Canaan’s ‘cities 
fenced up to heaven” were leading 
causes of the spies’ and Israel’s un- 
believing panic (Num. xiii. 28; Deut. 
i. 28, ix. 1,2). These the Israelites 
“rebuilt,” de. refortified (Num. 
xxxii. 17, 34-42). So fenced was 
“the stronghold of Zion”’ that it re- 
mained in the Jebusites’ hands till 
David’s time (2 Sam. v. 6,7). Sa- 
maria yielded to the mighty hosts 
of Assyria only after a three years’ 
siege (2 Kings xvii. 5, xviii. 10). 
Ferret. Heb. anaquah, from anaqu 
“to groan.” Gosse refers it to the 
house mouse, from its squeak. Rather 
the gecko, which croaks as a frog and 
has feet so formed as to walk on the 
ceilings of houses which it enters 
(Lev. xxix. 30, Speaker’s Comr.). 


ATTACKING A FENCED CITY, 


It is enumerated with unclean creep- 
ing things, which favours the view 
that some lizard is meant. 

Festus, Porcius. Sent by Nero to 
succeed Felix as.procurator of Ju- 
deea, probably in the autumn a.D. 60. 
To ingratiate himself with the Jews 
he asked Paul would he go up to 
Jerusalem for judgment there ? But 
Paul, knowing there was little hope 
of an impartial trial there, as a Ro- 
man citizen appealed to Cesar (Acts 
xxv., xxvi.). A few weeks afterwards 
he gave Paul’s case a hearing before 
Herod Agrippa II. and Bernice his 
sister. Paul spoke with such holy 
zeal that F. exclaimed with a loud 
voice, “* Paul, thou art beside thyself, 
much learning doth make thee mad ”’ 
(comp. the same charge against Paul’s 
Master, John x. 20; also 2 Cor. v. 
18, 14); Paul replied, ‘‘I am not 
mad, most noble F'., but’ speak forth 
the words of truth and soberness.”’ 
Then he appealed to Agrippa, ‘‘ Be- 
lievest thou the prophets? I know 
that thou believest.’”” Agrippa re- 
plied, ‘‘ Almost (or as Wordsworth, 
‘on a short notice,’ lit. ‘in a short’ 
time; but measure may be under- 
stood, which gives the A. V. sense) 
thou persuadest me to be a Christ- 
jan.’’ Paul answered, “I would to 
God that not only thou, but also all 
that hear me this day (including F.) 
were both almost (in a small mea- 
sure) and altogether (in a great mea- 
sure) such as I am, except these 
bonds”’ (mark his refined courtesy in 
the exception). Had Agrippa yield- 
ed himself ‘‘ altogether ’”’ to the con- 
victions of conscience then, what an 
eternal blessing would have ensued 
to himself, what a reflex blessing 
probably to F.! Comp. in Cesar’s 
palace at Rome, Phil. i. 12-14. Both 
certainly were touched; and F., for- 
getting that it was his own proposal 
to try Paul at Jerusalem, the place 
where already Paul’s life had been 
conspired against (xxiii.), and virtu- 
ally to deliver him up to the Jews 
(xxv. 11), that drove Paul in self 
defence to appeal to Rome, said, 
“This man doeth nothing worthy of 
death and bonds” (why then had he 
not released him ?); and Agrippa, 
in compliment to F., laid the blame 
of his detention on Paul himself in- 
stead of on F., “ This man might have 
been set at liberty if he had not ap- 
pealed to Cesar.’ A picture of the 
world’s insincerity. 

F. put down forcibly the Sicarii (assas- 
sin zealots), robbers, and magicians. 
F. sided with Agrippa against the 
Jews as to the high wall they built 
to prevent Agrippa seeing from his 
dining room in the palace into the 
temple court, for it hindered the 
Roman guard also from seeing the 
temple from the castle of Antonia 
during the great feasts. The Roman 
emperor under the influence of Pop- 
pea, a proselyte, decided on appeal 
in favour of the Jews. F. after a 
mnerertaee of less than two years 

ied in the summer of A.D. 62. 

Field. Sadeh in Heb. implies culti- 
vated land (as field is derived from 
felling trees), but wnenclosed ; where- 
as the English “field” implies encio- 
swre. In contrast to the adjoining 
wilderness (Gen. xxxiii. 19, xxxvi. 35). 


The sadeh is contrasted with what 
is enclosed, as a vineyard (Num. xxii. 
23, 24) or a city (Deut. xxviii. 3, 16). 
Unwalled villages were counted by 
the law as ‘‘the fields cf the coun- 
try” (Lev.xxv.31). “ Field”? means 
the open country, apart from habita- 
tions, in Gen. xxv. 27, xxxvii. 15. 
Stones marked off separate plots ; to 
remove these landmarks entailed the 
curse (Deut. xxvii. 17). The want 
of fences exposed the fields to stray- 
ing cattle (Exod. xxii. 5) or fire (2 
Sam. xiv. 30). Hence the need of 
watchers, now named natoor. The 
rye or spelt was placed ‘‘in its (the 
field’s) border ” (Isa. xxviii. 25). The 
wheat was put in the middle, the 
best and safest place, and the several 
other grains in their own place. The 
tallest and strongest grain outside 
formed a kind of fence. “A town 
in the country (field)”’ is a provin- 
cial town, as distinguished from the 
royal city (1 Sam. xxvii. 5). ‘ Fruit- 
ful field’ is a distinct word, CARMEL 
{see]. Another term, maareh, ‘‘mea- 
dows,” is a naked treeless region 
(Jud. xx. 83); ‘‘the liers in wait 
came from the open plains of Gib- 
eah”’; not that their ambush was 
there, but the men of Benjamin had 
been previously enticed away from 
the city (ver. 31), so the liers in wait 
came to the city from the thus ex- 
posed plain. 

Fig: te’enah, from taan “to stretch 
out”’ its branches. The Ficus Carica 
(Caria being famed for figs) of Lin- 
neus. Under its appropriate covert 
Nathanael found that solitude and 
shade which suited his earnest com- 
munion with God (John i. 48). Adam 
and Eve used its leaves to cover their 
shame and nakedness, Nathanael to 
lay bare his soul “ without guile” 
before God. Mount Olivet is still 
famed for its figtrees as of old. ‘‘ To 
sit under one’s own vine and figtree”’ 
was the proverb for peace and pro- 
sperity ; so under Solomon (1 Kings 
lv. 25); type of the true Solomon, 
Prince of peace, and of His coming 
millennial reign (Mie. iv. 4, Zech. iii. 
10); men will be safe in the open 
field as inthe house. The early ripe 
fig is ‘‘the hasty fruit” (Isa. xxviii. 
4), Heb. bikkwrah, Spanish bokkore. 
Figs usually ripened in August; ear- 
lier ones in June. Esteemed a delicacy 
(Jer. xxiv. 2, Hos. ix. 10, Mie. vii. 1): 
‘* when he that looketh upon it seeth, 
while it is yet in his hand, he eateth 
it up’’; it looks so tempting he in- 
stantly swallows it; so the Assyrian 
conqueror Shalmaneser ' shall not 
merely conquer, but with impatient 
avidity destroy Samaria. The unripe 
fig (pag) hangs through the winter 
and ripens in the spring about Easter 
(S. of Sol. ii. 13). Beth-phage, “house 
of green figs,’ is derived from it. 
Figs were compressed into the form 
of round cakes for keeping (1 Sam. 
xxv. 18), debeelim. They were used 
as a plaister for boils (Isa. xxxvili. 
21); God can make the most ordi- 
nary means effectual. 

The difficulty in Mark xi. 12 is solved 

_thus: the leaves on the ‘“‘one”’ fig- 
tree, when all others were bare, 
caught Jesus’ eye ‘‘afar off’’; as the 
fruit precedes the leaves, naturally 
He might have expected, for satisfy- 


FIR 


ing His hunger, figs from a tree with 
such a precocious show of leaf, even 
though the season of figs was not yet 
come. It was the unseasonable dis- 


FIGTREE, 


play of leaves which led Him to come 
and see ‘if baply (if as might natu- 
rally be expected) He might find 
anything thereon.” Similarly the 
Jews (for it was an acted parable) 
had the show of religion before the 
general time of religious privileges; 
but that was all, the fruit of real 
love which ought to precede the pro- 
fession was wanting. The “for” 
expresses the wnseasonableness of 
the leaves. “ He found nothing but 
Jeaves [i.e. He found no figs); FOR 
the time of figs was not yet.” St. 
Mark states why no fruit was found, 
“for,” ete. The reason why it ought 
to have had fruit is left for us to 
infer, viz. its abnormal precocious 
leaves, which Christ had a right to 
expect would be accompanied with 
abnormal fruit, for the fig fruit pre- 
cedes the leaf. Christ cursed it, not 
because it was fruitless, (for the sea- 
son of figs was not yet, and if it had 
been leafless He would not have 
sought fruit on it,) but because it was 
false to its high pretensions. Thom- 
son (The Land and the Book) says 
that in a sheltered spot figs of an 
early kind may occasionally be found 
Tipe as soon as the beginning of April, 
the time of Christ’s cursing the fig- 
tree. In Matt. xxi. 19 it is “one 
figtree,” standing out an exception to 
all the rest. The Jews’ sin was, they 
were singled out by God from all 
nations (Amos iii. 2), and had the 
ower to bring forth the leaves of 
precocious profession but not the 
will to bring forth the fruit of faith 
and love. The sheltering hillside of 
Olivet had protected it, the sunlight 
had cherished it, and the dews of 
heaven watered it; but precocious 
leaves were the only result. Comp. 
Isa. v. as to God’s care of Israel; the 
only result was not merely unfruitful- 
ness but deceptiveness, “the rust- 
ling leaves of a religious profession, 
barren traditions of the Pharisees, 
and vain exuberance of words with- 
out the good fruit of works” (Words- 
worth); ostentatious promise of ante- 
dating the Gentile church in fruit, 
without performance; pretentious 
show and hypocrisy. Figtrees over- 
hanging the road from Jerusalem to 
Bethany still grow out of the rocks 
of the mountain which, the Lord 
said, faith could remove to the dis- 
tant sea (Matt. xxi. 21). On Olivet 
too was spoken the parable of the 
budding figtree, the sign of coming 
summer (Luke xxi. 29, 30). The 
ri Lon figs are the sweetest and 


Fir. "Berosh (from barash, to cut wp 
into planks) and beroth: including 
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the Scotch fir, Piwus silvestris; the. 


larch, the cypress: all found in Leb- 
anon, according to the Imperial Dict. 
Used for musical instruments, for its 
softness of grain and sonorous pro- 
perty (2 Sam. vi. 5), doors (1 Kings 
vi. 34), ceilings (2 Chron. iii. 5), 
decks of ships (Ezek. xxvii. 5). But 
Smith’s Bible Dict. Append. (from 
LXX. arkeuthos and kedros) identifies 
berosh with the tall fragrant jwniper 
of Lebanon, and denies that the larch 
and Scotch fir exist in Syria or 
Palestine. 


Fire. Ever burning on the altar, first 


kindled, according to Jewish tradi- 
tion, from heaven (Lev. vi. 9, 13; ix. 
24). But Scripture represents the 
altar fire as lighted naturally before 
this. Knobel observes the rule Lev. 
i. 7, “the sons of Aaron shall put 
fire upon the altar, and lay the wood 
in order upon the tire,’ must refer to 
the first burnt offering; the rule after- 
wards was to be that in Lev. vi. 18. 
Exod, xl. 29; Lev. viii. 16, 21, 28, ix. 
10, 18, 14, 17, 20. The heavenly fire 
in ix. 24 did not kindle the fuel but 
consumed the victim. So God testi- 
fied His accepting sacrifices (Jud. vi. 
21, xiii. 19, 20; 1 Kings xviii. 88; 1 
Chron, xxi. 26; 2 Chron. vii. 1; pro- 
bably Gen. iv. 4). Hence the Heb. 
for ‘‘accept’’ is “turn to ashes” 
(Ps. xx.3 marg.). The ever burning 
tire symbolised Jehovah’s ever con- 
tinuing sacrificial worship; so in 
the N.T., Heb. xiii. 15, 1 Thess. v. 
17. This distinguishes it from the 
heathen idol Vesta’s fire, the Magian 
fire, that of the Parsees, ete. The 
fires of Moloch and the sun god were 
nature worship, into which Sabeanism 
declined from the one God over all; 
the Jews often fell into this apostasy 
(Isa. xxvii. 9, 2 Kings xxiii. 11, 12). 


The ‘strange fire’? (Lev. x. 1) is 


generally explained common fire, not 
taken from the holy fire of the altar. 
But no express law forbad burning 
incense by ordinary fire, except the 
incense burned by the highpriest in 
entering the holiest place on the day 
of atonement (xvi. 12), and probably 
the rule was hence taken as to the 
daily incense offering. They pre- 
sented an incense offering not com- 
manded in the law, apart from the 
morning and evening sacrifice. Being 
an act of ‘will worship”? it was 
“‘ strange fire.’”’ Nadab and Abihu 
probably intended to accompany the 
people’s shouts with an incense offer- 
ing to the praise of God. The time 
and the manner of their offering were 
“‘strange’”’ and self willed. So the 
fire of the holy God (Exod. xix. 18), 
which had just sanctified Aaron’s 
service, consumed his two eldest sons. 
So the gospel that saves the humble 
seals death to the presumptuous (2 
Cor. ii. 16, Col. ii. 28). [See Aaron. ] 


Fire by its pure, penetrating, all con- 


suming agency, symbolises the holi- 
ness of God which consumes sin as a 
thing that cannot abide in His pre- 
sence (Heb. x. 27, xii. 29). The 
risen Lord’s “ eyes are like a flame of 
fire’ (Rev. ii. 18, 23) ‘‘ searching the 
reins and hearts.’’ He shall come 
“in flaming fire, taking vengeance on 
them that know not God and obey 
not the gospel’’ (2 Thess. i.8). The 
flaming fire marked His manifesta- 


Firmament. 


FIRMAMENT 


tion in the bush (Exod. iii. 2). Again 
the same symbol appeared in the 
pillar of cloud and fire (xiii. 21, 22), 
in His giving the law on Sinai 
(xix. 18); so at His second advent 
(Dan. vii. 9, 10; Mal. iii. 2, iv. 1; 2 
Pet. iii. 7,10). John the Baptist, as 
the last and greatest prophet of the 
O. T. dispensation, declared of the 
Messiah, ‘‘ He shall baptize with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire,” referring 
to His judicial aspect, “ burning up 
the chatf with unquenchable fire ”’ 
(Matt. iii. 11, 12). 


Fire also symbolises the purifying of 


believers by testing dealings (Mal. 
ili. 2), also the holy zeal kindled in 
them as at pentecost (Acts ii., Isa. 
iv. 4). The same Holy Spirit who 
sanctifies believers by the fire of afflic- 
tion dvoms unbelievers to the fire of 
perdition. In 1 Cor. iii. 18-15, 
‘every man’s work . . . the (judg- 
ment) day shall declare it, because it 
shall be revealed by fire ; and the fire 
shall try every man’s work of what 
sort it is . . . if any man’s work 
shall be burnt, he shall suffer loss ; 
but he himself shall be saved, yet so 
as by fire.” Asthe “gold,” “‘hay,’’ 
etc., are figurative, so the fire. Not 
purgatorial, %.e. purificatory and 
punitive, but probatory; not re- 
stricted, as Rome teaches, to those 
dying in “‘ venial sin,’”’ the supposed 
intermediate class between those en- 
tering heaven at once and those dying 
in mortal sin and doomed to hell; but 
universal, testing the godly and 
ungodly alike (2 Cor. v. 10, Mark ix. 
49). This fire is not till the last day, 
the supposed fire of purgatory 1s at 
death. The fire of Paul is to try the 
works, the fire of purgatory the per- 
sons, of men. Paul’s fire causes loss 
to the sufferers, Rome’s fire the sup- 
posed gain of heaven at last to those 
purged by fire. A Christian worker, 
if he builds converts on Christ alone, 
besides being saved himself, shall 
have them as his crown and special 
reward (2 Cor. i. 14, 1 Thess. 1i. 19, 
2 John 8). But if his work be of un- 
scriptural materials, that the fire will 
destroy, he shall lose the special 
‘“reward”’ of the work so lost, but 
himself shall be saved because in 
Christ, ‘‘ yet so as by fire,” i.e. hav- 
ing a narrow ESCAPE (Zech. iii. 2, 
Amos iv. 11, Jude 23). 

Raquiah, ‘‘the ex- 
panse stretched out as a curtain” 
over the earth (Isa. x]. 22, Ps. civ. 2), 
resting on the mountains as its pillars 
(the language is phenomenal, as 
indeed necessarily is that of even men 
of science often): Job xxvi.1l. It 
was the reservoir of rain and snow, 
which poured through its opened 
“windows” or ‘‘ doors” (Gen. vii. 
11, Isa. xxiv. 18, Ps. Ixxviii. 23). It 
includes the atmosphere immediately 
round the earth, in which the birds 
fly, and which bears up the clouds 
(Gen. i. 6,7, 20; in ver. 14 it also 
comprises the region in which the 
sun, moon, and stars are seen). 
‘‘Firmament” (from the Vulg. firma- 
mentum, LXX. stereoma) is derived 
from firmness; but the Heb. ex- 
presses no such notion, as if Moses 
thought the sky a hard firm vault, in 
which the heavenly bodies were fixed. 
The sky in Job xxxvii. 18 is termed 


Firstborn. 
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“‘ strong, as a molten looking glass,’’ 
viz. @ polished copper mirror. But 
it is not the solidity, but the trans- 
parent clearness and the smiling 
brightness, which is the point of com- 
parison. Otherwise, how could birds 
fly in a solid? The language is 
figurative and phenomenal. In Hzek. 
i. 26 the throne is seen above the 
‘‘tirmament,” therefore the firma- 
ment must be transparent. 
[See Birturieut. ] 
Primogeniture gave princedom and 
riesthood in patriarchal times. So 
sau and Jacob (Gen. xxv. 23-383, 
Heb. xii. 16), Reuben (Gen. xlix. 3,1 
Chron. v.1). The eldest son in all Isra- 
elite families was regarded as sacred 
to God, because Israel’s firstborn were 
exempted from the stroke which 
destroyed all the firstborn of Egypt 
on the first passover night. The first- 
born represented the whole people ; 
Jehovah said to Pharaoh, ‘Israel 
is My son, My firstborn, and I say 
unto thee, Let My sun go, that he 
may serve Me; and if thou refuse to 
let him go, behold I will slay thy son, 
thy firstborn’? (Exod. iv. 22, 23). 
Israel, as Jehovah’s firstborn, was 
designed to be a “‘ kingdom of priests 
and an holy nation’? (Exod. xix. 6). 
It shall hereafter realize this high 
calling in a degree that it has not yet 
realized it, standing as “‘ the firstborn 
among many brethren” (like the 
antitypical Israel, Messiah, Rom. viii. 
29, Heb. ii. 12), and priest among all 
nations, which in subordination to 
Jerusalem, the spiritual metropolis, 
shall be the kingdoms of our Lord 
and His Christ, then manifested (Isa. 
1xi. 6, Ixvi. 21; Rev. xi. 15; Zech. xiv. 
16; Jer. iii. 17). 


The tribe of Levi was substituted for 


all Israel’s firstborn to minister to 
the Lord (Num. iii. 12, 45,50). There 
being 273 more of the firstborn in 
Israel than the males in Levi, the 273 
were redeemed at five shekels apiece. 
Still, to mark the consecration of 
Israel to Jehovah, the redemption 
money was exacted for every tirst- 
born (Num. xviii. 15). But the first- 
lings of cattle were to be offered to 
the Lord. An ass was however re- 
deemed with a lamb, or else killed 
(Exod. xiii. 13). 

Christ is the Firstbegotten. As such, 
He has the rights of primogeniture ; 
for, as Heb. i. 6 is in the Gr., “‘ when 
God shall bring in again the First- 
begotten into the world, ite shali be 
deemed worthy of not less honour, 
for] He saith (Ps. xevii. 7), Let all 
the angels of God worship Him.” 
His being “‘ brought into the world”’ 
(otkowmendé, the inhabited world), as 
the theatre of His power, mainly 
app ies to His second advent. 

In Col. i. 16, “the Firstborn of every 
creature”’; implying priority and 
superlative dignity. Ps. lxxxix. 27, 
“My Firstborn, higher than the 
kings of the earth,”’ David's antitype, 
Messiah. Transl. Col. i. 16 (proto- 
tokos pasés ktiseds, as John i. 15, 80, 
xv. 18, protos mou, ‘long before 
Me’’), ‘begotten long before every 
creature’’; the reason why He is so 
designated follows, ‘‘ for He is before 
all things.” ‘‘ Firstbegotten” marks 
at once His eternal priority and His 
condescending to brotherhood with 
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us (Rom. viii. 29). ‘Only begotten’”’ 
marks His relation to the Father by 
generation from everlasting. Since 
He is ‘‘long before every creature,” 
He cannot be a creature Himself but 
the Creator. And as He is the first 
begotten, originating the natural crea- 
tion, so He is ‘‘ the firstborn (proto- 
tokos, ‘first begotten,’ Rev. i. 5) 
from (out of, ek) the dead,” and 
therefore ‘‘the Beginning”’ (Col. i. 
18) of ‘‘the church of the firstborn ”’ 
(Heb. xii. 23), the originating Agent 
of the new creation. He was “ be- 
gotten’”’ of the Father to a new life 
at His resurrection (the day when 
the Father fulfilled Ps. ii. 7 accord- 
ing to Acts xiii. 33, Rom. i. 4) which 
is His ‘‘ regeneration”; so He is 
“the Prince-leader (archegos) of life.” 
“Regeneration,” begun in the soul 
now, will extend to the body at the 
resurrection of the saints; and to 
nature, now groaning under the curse 
(Matt. xix. 28; Luke xx. 36; 1 John 
iii. 2; Rom. viii. 11, 19, 23). As He 
is “the firstborn”’ in relation to the 
election church, so 7 is ‘‘ the church 
of the firstborn,” ‘a kind of first- 
fruits of His creatures’’ (Jas. i. 18), 
in relation to the millennial church, 
and to the hereafter to be regenerated 
natural creation. As Christ is ‘the 
firstfruits,’ earnest and pledge of 
the coming resurrection, so believers 
are ‘‘a kind of firstfruits,” a pledge 
and earnest of the ultimate regeue- 
ration of creation. As He is first 
begotten by generation from ever- 
lasting, so believers by adoption, 
‘begotten again unto a lively hope 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead, to an inheritance in- 
corruptible,” etc. (1 Pet. i.3.) As 
Israel, on the ground of being God's 
“ firstborn,’ was a_ king- priestly 
nation, so believers (Rev. i. 6). 


The figurative phrase, ‘‘the firstborn 


of death,’’ means the deadliest dis- 
ease that death (personified) ever 
gendered (Job xviii.13). ‘‘ The first- 
bor: vf the poor,” the poorest. 


Firstfruits. [See Firsizorn.] The 


whole land’s produce was consecrated 
to God by the consecration of the 
firstfruits (Rom. xi. 16); just as the 
whole nation by that of the firstborn. 
At the passover, on the morrow after 
the sabbath, a sheaf of green barley 
(which is earlier than wheat), of the 
first fruits of the crop, was waved 
before the Lord. At pentecost, 50 
days later, two loaves of wheaten 
bread (Lev. xxiti.). The feast of 
tabernacles, on the 15th day of the 
seventh month, was itself an acknow- 
ledgment of the fruits of the harvest. 
Besides these national offerings the 
law required that the first of all ripe 
fruits and liquors should be offered by 
individuals (fxod. xxii. 29). A cake 
of the first dough baked was to be a 
heave offering (Num. xv. 19, 21). 
The firstfruits of the oil, wine, and 
wheat were to be offered to Jehovah, 
for the benetit of the priests as His 
representatives (xviii. 11-13). The 
Talmud fixed on the 60th as the least 
to be given of the produce, a 30th or 
40th as a liberal offering. 


The individual presentation of the first- 


fruits in a basket took place at the 
temple or tabernacle. The offerer 
said: “I profess this day unto the 


FISH 


Lord thy God that I am come unto 
the country which the Lord sware 
unto our fathers to give us.”” The 
priest took the basket and set it down 
before the altar of the Lord. The 
offerer added: ‘A Syrian (Jacob) 
ready to perish was my father, and 
he went down into Kgypt,’’ ete. 
(Deut. xxvi.) The Talmud adds that 
companies of 24 used to assemble at 
evening ina central station, and pass 
the night in the open air; the leader 
in the morning summoned them, 
‘* Let us arise and go up to mount 
Zion, the house of the Lord our God.’’ 
On the road to Jerusalem they recited 
Ps. exxii. and cl. Each party was 
preceded by a piper and a sacrificial 
bullock with horns gilt and crowned 
with olive. The priests met them, 
and the Levites singing Ps. xxx. 
Each presented his basket, reciting 
the formula in Deut. xxvi. King 
Agrippa, it is stated, once carried his 
basket as others. 


The offerings were either bicurim, raw 


produce, ‘‘firstfruits,’’? or terwmoth, 
“‘offerings,’’ prepared produce. Times 
of apostasy brought a neglect of this 
duty ; the restoration of the offering 
of both kinds was a leading point in 
the reformation under Hezekiah (2 
Chron. xxxi. 5, 11), and under Nehe- 
miah (Neh. x. 35, 37; xii. 44). The 
prophets insist on this duty (Ezek. 
xx. 40, xliv. 30, xlviii. 14; Mal. iii. 8). 
Fruit trees were to be regarded as 
uncircumcised, i.e. profane, for three 
years. ‘I'he produce of the fourth was 
devoted to God, and only in the fifth 
year the produce became the owner’s 
(Lev. xix. 23-25). 


Fish: dag, implying increase or fe- 


cundity. Fish without fins or scales 
were “unclean’’ (Lev. xi. 9, 10); 
aquatic mammalia, amphibia, and 
reptiles were hereby prohibited. This 
was the distinction between the good 
and the bad fish in Matt. xiii. 48. 
The “great fish”? of Jonah (i. 17) 
was, according to different views, the 
dogfish, the shark, whose cartilagi- 
nous skeleton adapts it for swallow- 
ing large animals, or the wale, in 
the cavity of whose throat there 
would be room for a man. 


The slaying of their fish was a heavy 


blow from Jehovah on the Egyptians, 
whose river, canals, and lukes so 
abounded in fish, and who lived so 
much on it (Exod. vii. 18-21; Ps. ev. 
29; Num. xi. 5; Isa. xix. 8). The 
fish was worshipped as the emblem 
of fecundity; Dagon, among the 
Philistines, half man half fish; also 
in Assyria. Hence the worship is 
forbidden (Deut. iv.18). The ‘‘fish- 
gate’’ at Jerusalem implies an ad- 
joining jishmarket, supplied chiefly 
through ‘l’yrian traders who imported 
it (Neh. xiii. 16, iii. 3, xii. 89; 2 
Chron. xxxiii. 14). The tish of the 
Lake of Galilee are mainly identical 
with those especially found in the 
Nile. The casting net or the larger 
drag net was the chief instrument 
used for catching fish (Hab. i. 18) ; 
the line and hook, and the ‘‘ barbe 
iron”’ or spear, were also used (Amos 
iv. 2; Matt. xvii. 27; Job xli. 7). 


Fishing is the image for taking souls in 


the gospel net, not to_be destroyed 
but to be saved alive (Ezek. xlvii. 10, 
Matt. iv. 19, Luke v. 5-10). Night 


Fitches. 


FITCHES 
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was thought the best time for net 
fishing. Fishing symbolises also sud- 
den destruction by invading enemies 
(Jer. xvi. 16; Amos iv. 2; Hab. i. 
16; Eccles. ix. 12; Ezek. xxix. 3-5). 
In Job xii. 2, “canst thou put an hook 
(or agmon, rope of vushes) into le- 
viathan’s nose, or bore his jaw 
through with a thorn P”’ or hook by 
which fishes were secured, when 
thrown into the water, to keep them 
alive. In John xxi. 1] the 153 tishes 
taken were all ‘‘great fishes,’’ whereas 
in the corresponding earlier miracle 
(Luke v. 6) this is not said; the net 
brake in the earlier, not so in the 
miracle after the resurrection, the 
latter typifying the eternal safety of 
the finally elect, all accounted “‘great’’ 
before God. Christ’s sermon and 
parables (Matt. xiii.) were delivered 
from a fishing boat; so Luke v. 3. 
He fed the multitudes with fish as 
well as bread (Matt. xiv. 19, xv. 36). 
He paid the tribute with a stater 
from a fish taken with a hook (Matt. 
xvii. 27). He ate broiled fish after 
His resurrection (Luke xxiv. 42, 43; 
again, John xxi. 9-13). 
Heb. quetzach, LXX. me- 
lanthion, Isa. xxviii. 25, 27; of the 
order Ranunculacee, and suborder 
Helleboree, in southern Europe and 
northern Africa; the black poppy. 
Nigella sativa, ‘‘fennel,’’ with black 
seed like cummin, easily “‘ beaten out 
with a staff’’; used in sauces as condi- 
ment like pepper; aromatic and car- 
minative. In Kzek. iv. 9 kuwssemeth, 
A.V. “fitches,” is rather ‘‘spelt’’ or 
dhourra, less suitably rendered “rye’’ 
Exod. ix. 32, Isa. xxviii. 25, where 
the illustration from the husband- 
man shows that God also adapts His 
measures to the varying exigencies 
of the several cases and places, now 
mercy, now judgment, here punishing 
sooner there later (an answer to the 
scoff that His judgments were so 
slow that they would never come at 
all, chap. v. 19); His aim not being 
to destroy His people any more than 
the husbandman’s aim in threshing 
is to destroy his crop. He will not 
use the threshing instrument where, 
as in the case of the ‘fennel,’ the 
“ staff”? will suffice. From the readi- 
ness with which the ripe capsules 
yield their tiny black seeds (the poor 
man’s pepper, powvrette), nothing 
could be so absurd as to use a thresh- 
ing instrument. Even in the case of 
the ‘‘ bread corn”’ which needs to 
be “bruised’’ or threshed with the 
corn drag or trodden out by cattle, 
“He will not always be threshing it’’; 
for “because” trans. but (comp. 
xxvii. 7, 8). Spelt has a smooth slen- 
der ear (as it were shorn, kussemeth 
being from kasam ‘to shear’’), the 
ins of which are so firm in the 
husk that they need special devices 
tu disengage them. 
Flag. Exod. ii. 8. Swph Heb., the 
Egyptian tufi or sufi. An undesigned 
coincidence that so many Egyptian 
words should occur in Exodus, just 
what we should expect if it be, as 
it professes, Moses’ record; but no 
Fidiane reared in Palestinelong after 
the exodus would have had the know- 
ledge of the Egyptian tongue which 
the many plainly Hebraized Egyp- 
tian words in Exodus indicate that 


its author possessed; nor would the 
author have used these words with- 
out explanation of their meaning, 
had he not known that his readers 
were equally familiar with them. 
This flag is a species of papyrus, dis- 
tinct from and less than that com- 
monly used in Egypt to construct 
light boats, viz. the ““ BuLrusH’”’ [see | 
papyrus (whence comes our paper), 
of which Moses’ ark was made. The 
suwph or secondary papyrus is again 
used in the case of Kgypt, Isa. xix. 
6. Also “the Red Sea,’’ the sea of 
suph (Exod. x. 19). Gesenius ex- 
plains *‘ seaweed ” or “‘rush”’; a sea- 
weed like wool is thrown in quantities 
on its shores. Jonah ii. 5, 6 uses it 
of ‘‘the seaweeds wrapped about his 
head,” for he was not swallowed by 
the fish at once, but sank to the bot- 
tom, where the seaweed was his grave- 
napkin; thence the fish swallowed 
him. 

Another Heb. word, achu, is translated 
“flag,” Job viii. 11; in Gen. xli. 2 
“a meadow.” Jerome on Isa. xix. 
7 says the Egyptians told him it 
meant “‘ everything green growing in 
marshes ’’; the sedge, rank reed grass 
by the river’s side. An Egyptian 
word, akh-akh, “ green,’’ occurs in a 
very old papyrus. 

Flagon: ashishah. 2 Sam. vi. 19. 
Rather (from eesh, fire, i.e. dried by 
heat) “a cake of pressed dried 
grapes’’; so 1 Chron. xvi. 3, S. of 
Sol. ii. 5, Hos. iii. 1 marg.; such were 
offered to idols (Jer. vii. 18). 

Nobel is the Heb. in Isa. xxii. 24, “I 
will hang upon Eliakim (type of 
Messiah) all the glory of his father’s 
house . . . all vessels of small quan- 
tity, from the vessels of cups, even 
to all the vessels of flagons.”’ On 
Christ hang alike the small and the 
great ‘‘ vessels unto honour in the 
Father’s house, sanctified and meet 
for the Master’s use’’ (2 Tim. ii. 20, 
21); their capacities varying, but 
each to be filled to the brim hereafter 
with heavenly joy according to their 
several capacities (Luke xix. 16-19, 
Matt. xxv. 19-23). 

Flax. Exod. ix. 31, “the flax was 
bolled,” i.e. in blossom; the boll, 
akin to bowl and ball, being the pod. 
Marking the time, the end of Febru- 
ary or beginning of March. Linen 
was exclusively used by the priests. 
Pliny, xix. 1, notes four 
kinds in Kgypt, and 
mentions Tanis (Zoan) 
as famous for flax. In 
evenness of threads 
without knot or break 
Egyptian linen exceed- 
ed modern manufac- 
ture. (Wilkinson on 
Herod., ii. 87, p. 54.) 
Solomon imported it 
from Egypt (1 Kings 
x. 28, Prov. vii. 16, Ezek. xxvii. 7). 
The processes of manufacture are re- 

resented on Egyptian tombs as at 
Benthasaith, The microscope shows 
the cloth on the mummies to be linen. 
It was grown in Canaan before 
Joshua’s (ii. 6) conquest; the stalks 
were dried on the flat roofs by expo- 
sure to thesun’s heat; later the dry- 
ing was done in ovens. The combing 
is noticed in Isa. xix. 9, ‘ they that 
work in combed (so seriquoth means) 


FLAX PLANT. 


Flea. 


FLESH 


flax.” The rich alone wore fine linen 
(Luke xvi. 19). Wilkinson mentions 
Egyptian linen with 540(or 270 double) 
threads in one inch in the warp; most 
modern cambric has but 160 (Barnes). 
The corslet of Amasis king of Egypt 
was of linen threads, each having 360 
strands or filaments (Herodotus). Its 
caltivation in northern Israel is al- 
luded to, Hos. ii. 5, 9. ‘‘ Fine linen, 
clean and white,” is the emblem of 
“the righteousnesses (distributively) 
of saints,’’ the bride’s attire for “the 
marriage of the Lamb,” Rev. xix. 7.8 
(each saint having for himsel/ Christ’s 
righteousness imputed for justitica- 
tion, and imparted by the Spirit for 
sanctification). The tearing up of 
the flax from its native soil, its ex- 
posure to the scorching sun, its being 
torn by the comb’s long teeth, and 
sunk in the water with stones at- 
tached, so as ultimately to be trans- 
figured into raiment white as snow, il- 
lustrate how the Christian is prepared 
for grace and glory through long and 
varied afflictions now. In Isa. xlii. 
3, “the smoking flax He shall not 
quench,” t.e. theflax wick of the lamp. 
The believer is the lamp (Gr. Matt. 
v. 15, John v. 35), his conscience en- 
lightened by the Holy Ghost is the 
wick; ‘smoking ”means dimly burn- 
ing, smouldering, the flame not ex- 
tinct ; ‘‘ bruised”’ in himself, but hav- 
ing some spark lighted from above, 
Christ will supply such a one with 
grace as with oil, and will not stifle 
the little flame. So the faint light of 
nature in the Gentiles, smouldering 
amidst the smoke of error, He not 
only does not quench, but clears away 
its mists, and superadds the light of 
revelation. 

1 Sam. xxiv. 14, xxvi. 20. 
Transl. ‘‘(thou pursuest) after one 
flea,’ David implying his extreme in- 
significance, fleasin Palestine abound- 
ing in a degree not known with us. 


Flesh. In an ethical sense opposed to 


- 


“the spirit.”” Gen. vi. 3, “for that 
he also (even the race of godly Seth) 
[is become] flesh (carnal).” When 
the salt of the church has lost its 
savour, the whole mass is corrupt and 
ripe for judgment. 1 Cor. i. 26, 
‘‘wise after the flesh,” 7.e. with 
wisdom acquired by mere human 
study without the Spirit. Contrast 
Matt. xvi. 17, xxvi. 41. Not the body, 
which is not in itself sinful; it was 
through thinking it so that gnostic 
ascetics mortified it by austerities, 
whilst all the while their seeming ne- 
glecting of the body was pampering 
“the flesh” (Col. ii. 21-23). “The 
flesh”’ is the natural man, including 
the unrenewed will and mind, moving 
in the world of self and sense only. 
Self imposed ordinances gratify the 
flesh (7.e. self) whilst seemingly morti- 
fying it. 

Trouble in the flesh” is in their out- 
ward state, viz. through the present 
distress (1 Cor. vii. 28). So John vi. 
63, ‘‘it is the Spirit that quickeneth ; 
the flesh profiteth nothing; the words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit 
and are life.’’ Not the outward flesh, 
but the word of Christ, is what gives 
life. So Peter understood Christ, as 
his reply shows: ‘“‘Thou hast the 
words of eternal life.” 


“To know Christ after the flesh’? (2 
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Cor. v. 16) means to know Him in 
His mere outward worldly relations, 
with a view to ‘‘glorying’’ in them 
(John viii. 15, Phil. iii. 3-10); as 
Judaizing Christians prided them- 
selves on the fleshly advantage of be- 
longing to Israel, the nation of Christ, 
or on having seen Him in the flesh, as 
a ground of superiority over others 
(2 Cor. xi. 18,x. 7). Contrasted with 
knowing Him spiritually as new crea- 
tures (v. 12, 15, 17). Outward re- 
lations towards Him profit nothing 
(Luke viii. 19-21; John xvi. 7, 22; 
Matt. vii. 22, 28). All outward dis- 
tinctions are lost sight of in experi- 
mentally knowing Him in His new 
resurrection life (Gal. ii. 6, 20; iii. 
28; Rom. vi. 9-11; 1 Cor. xv. 45; 1 
Pet. iii. 18, iv. 1, 2); disproving both 
Mariolatry and transubstantiation. 

In Rom. iv. 1, ‘what hath Abraham 
found, as pertaining to the flesh?” 
i.e. as respects carnal ordinances 


(circumcision). ‘ All flesh,” 7.e. all 
men (Luke iti. 2, John xvii. 2). 
Flood. [See Noan. | 
Flute. an. ili. 5, 7, 10,15. Used 


at the worship 
of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s golden 
image. A pipe 
or pipes, not 
blown trans- 
versely as our 
flute, but by 
mouthpieces at 
the ends as the 
flageolet. 

Flux, Bloody. Dysentery, in the 
East mostly epidemic and infectious, 
and of the worst kind (Acts xxviii. 8). 
The prolapsus ani, ‘‘ the bowels fall- 
ing out,’’ is a frequent consequence, 
as 10 Jehoram’s case (2 Chron. xxi. 
15, 19). 

Fly. [See Eeypr and Exopus on the 
plague of flies.} Ps. xxviii. 45, ev. 
31. Avrob, LXX. transl. ‘‘ dog flies” ; 
their bites severely inflame the eye- 
lids. However, an old Egyptian word 
retained in Coptic abeb, “a beetle,” 
seems akin. The sun god in Egypt 
was represented in the form of a 
beetle ; thus their sin would be made 
their instrument of punishment. But 
the “‘ flies,’ whether gnats, mosqui- 
toes, or dog flies, literally ‘‘ devour ”’ 
{Ps. Ixxviii. 45), conveying the well 
known ophthalmia from one to an- 
other, and by the larve entering 
beneath the skin and intestines, and 
generating deadly disease. Foundin 
swarms about the arms and canals of 
the Nile. Figure for troublesome and 
numerous foes, as Pharaoh Necho’s 
hosts who slew king Josiah at Me- 
giddo (2 Kings xxiii. 29, 80). 


Isa. vii. 18, “the Lord shall hiss for 


(i.e. summon, asa beemaster whistles 
for bees) the fly (zebub) in the rivers 
of Egypt.’’ 

Kecles. x. 1, “‘dead flies (zebubim) cause 
the ointment of the apothecary to 
send forth a stinking savour,” 1.e. 
“ flies,’ small in appearance, answer 
to “a little folly”’ (sin); ‘‘the oint- 
ment” of the perfumer answers to 
the man’s “reputation for wisdom 
and honour”? (vii. 1, Gen. xxxiv. 30). 
‘The more delicate the perfume, the 
more easily a small corruption, as a 
dead fly, can spoil it; so the more 
excellent a character, the greater pity 
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it is to allow a small inconsistency to 
mar it; e.g., David (2 Sam. xii. 14), 
Solomon (1 Kings xi.), Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chron. xvili., xix. 2), Josiah (2 
Chron. xxxv. 21, 22). A little sin, if 
unchecked, will undermine the whole 
character (1 Cor. v. 6, Gal. v. 9). 
Beelzebub, the parent of sin, is (as 
the name means) “the prince of 
flies.” The dthebab of Egypt (Sir 
G. Wilkinson, Transact. Entom. Soc., 
ii. 183), like our cleg in N. of Eng- 
land. It assails camels, and gener- 
ates a disease which, if neglected, 
kills them ; it attacks man too. 


Food. Herbs and fruits were man’s 


permitted food at first (Gen. i. 29). 
The early race lived in a warm and 
genial climate, where animal food 
was nota necessity. Hven now many 
eastern nations live healthily on a 
vegetable diet. Not till after the 
flood (Gen. ix. 3) sheep and cattle, 
previously kept for their milk and 
wool, and for slaying in sacrifice [see 
ABEL], whence the distinction of 
“clean and unclean” (vii. 2) is 
noticed before the flood, were per- 
mitted to beeaten. The godless and 
violent antediluvians probably had 
anticipated this permission. Now it 
is given accompanied by a prohibi- 
tion against eating flesh with the 
blood, which is the life, left in it. 
The cutting of flesh, with the blood, 
from the living animal (as has been 
practised in Africa), and the eating of 
blood either apart from or in the 
flesh, were prohibited, because “the 
soul (nephesh) of the flesh is in the 
blood, and I (Jehovah) have ordained 
it to you upon the altar to make an 
atonement for your souls; for it is 
the blood which makes atonement by 
means of the soul’? (Lev. xvii. 11, 12). 
The two grounds for forbidding blood 
as food thus are, first, its being the 
vital fluid; secondly, its significant 
use in sacrifice. he slaughtering 
was to be (1) as expeditious as 
possible, (2) with the least possible 
infliction of suffering, and (3) causing 
the blood to flow out in the quickest 
and most complete manner. Harvey 
says: “‘the blood is the fountain of 
life, the first to live, the last to die, 
and the primary seat of the animal 
soul; it lives and is nourished of 
itself, and by no other part of the 
human body.” John Hunter inferred 
it is the seat of life, for all parts of 
the frame are formed and nourished 
from it. Milne Edwards says: ‘‘if 
an animal be bled till it falls into 
syncope, muscular action ceases, re- 
spiration and the heart’s action are 
suspended; but if the blood of an 
animal of the same kind be injected 
into the veins the inanimate body 
returns to life, breathes freely, and 
recovers completely’? (Speaker’s 
Comm., Ley. xvii., note). In the first 
Christian churches, where Jew and 
Gentile were united, in order to avoid 
offending Jewish prejudice in things 
indifferent the council at Jerusalem 
(Acts xv. 29) ordained abstinence 
“from things strangled (wherein the 
blood would remain), and from 
blood.’”’ Moreover, the heathen con- 


sumed blood in their sacrifices, in } 


contrast to Jehovah’s law, which 
would make His people the more 
shrink from any seeming conformity 
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to their ways. Far [see] when un- 
mixed with lean was also forbidden 
food, being consecrated to Him. 


Christians were directed to abstain also 


from animal flesh of which a part 
had been offered to idols (Acts xv. 
29, xxi. 25; 1 Cor. viii). The por- 
tions of the victim not offered on the 
altar belonged partly to the priests, 
and partly tothe offerers. They were 
eaten at feasts, not only in the temples 
but also in private houses, and were 
often sold in the markets, so that the 
temptation to Christians was con- 
tinually recurring (Num. xxv. 2, Ps. 


evi. 28). 
The food of the Israelites and Egyptians 


was more of a vegetable than animal 
kind. Flesh meat was brought forth 
on special occasions, as sacrificial and 
hospitable feasts (Gen. xviii. 7, xliii. 
16; Exod. xvi. 8; Num. xi. 4, 5; 1 
Kings i. 9, iv. 23; Matt. xxi. 4). 
Their ordinary diet contained a larger 
proportion of farinaceous and legu- 
minous foods, with honey, butter, and 
cheese, than of animal (2 Sam. xvii. 
28, 29). Still an entirely vegetable 
diet was deemed a poor one (Prov. xv. 
17, Dan.i.12). Some kinds of locusts 
were eaten by the poor, and formed 
part of John the Baptist’s simple diet 
(Matt. iii. 4, Lev. xi. 22). Condi- 
ments, as salt, mustard, anise, rue, 
cummin, almonds, were much used 
(Isa. xxviii. 25, ete. ; Matt. xxiii. 28). 
The killing of a calf or sheep fora 
guest is as simple and expeditious in 
modern Syria as it was in Abraham’s 
days. Bread, dibs (thickened grape 
juice) [possibly meant in Gen. 
xliii. 11, Ezek. xxvii. 17, honey de- 
bash], coagulated sour milk, leban, 
butter, rice, and a little mutton, are 
the food in winter; cheese and fruits 
are added in summer. The meat is 
cut up in little bits, and the company 
eat it without knives and forks out of 
basons. Parched corn, roasted in a 
pan over the fire, was an ordinary 
diet, of labourers (Lev. ii. 14, xxiii. 14; 
Ruthii. 14), Sour wine (‘‘ vinegar’’) 
was used to dip the bread in; or 
else the gravy, broth, or melted fat 
of flesh meat; this illustrates the 
“dipping the sop in the common 
dish’ (John xiii. 26, ete.). Pressed 
dry grape cakes and fig cakes were 
an article of ordinary consumption 
[see Fracon] (1 Sam.xxx. 12). Fruit 
cake dissolved in water affords a re- 
freshing drink. Lettuces of a wild 
kind, according to LXX., were the 
“bitter herbs” eaten with the pass- 
over lamb (Exod. xii. 8). Retem, or 
bitter root of the broom, was eaten 
by the poor. Job xxx. 4, “juniper,” 
rather ‘ broom’’; vi. 6, for “egg”? 
Gesenius trans. ‘an insipid potherb,” 
possibiy purslane. ‘ Butter (curdled 
milk, the acid of which is grateful in 
the hot East) and honey’’ are more 
fluid in the East than with us, and 
are poured out of jars. Job xx. 17, 
“brooks of honey and butter.”’ These 
were the ordinary food of children ; 
Isa. vii. 15, so of the prophet’s child 
who typified Immanuel; the distress 
caused by the Syrian and Israelite 
kings not preventing the supply of 
spontaneously produced foods, the 
only abundant articles of diet then. 
Oil was chiefly used on festive occa- 
sions (1 Chron. xii. 40). 


FOOT 


The prohibition ‘‘ thou shalt not seethe 
a kid in his mother’s milk”? (Exod. 
xxiii. 19) is thought by Abarbanel to 
forbid a heathenish harvest supersti- 
tion designed to propitiate the’ gods ; 
to which a Karaite Jew, quoted by 
Cudworth (Speaker’s Comm.), adds, 
it was usual when the crops were 
gathered in to sprinkle the fruit 
trees, fields, and gardens as a charm. 
In Exodus the previous context re- 
ferring to passover and pentecost fa- 
vours this reference to a usage at the 
feast of tabernacles or ingathering of 
fruits. In Deut. xiv. 21 the context 
suggests an additional reason for the 
prohibition, viz. that Israel as being 
“holy unto the Lord’ should not 
eat any food inconsistent with that 
consecration, for instance what 
“‘dieth of itself,’ or a kid cooked in 
its mother’s milk, as indicating con- 
tempt of the natural relation which 
God sanctified between parent and 
offspring. Comp. the same principle 
Lev. xxii. 28, Deut. xxii. 6. Arabs 
still cook lamb in sour milk to im- 
prove the flavour. Kid was a favour- 

_ite food (Gen. xxvii. 9, 14; Jud. vi. 
19, xiii. 15; 1 Sam. xvi. 20). Fish 
was the usual food in our Lord’s 
time about the sea of Galilee (Matt. 
vii. 10; John vi. 9, xxi. 9, ete.). 

Foot. Sandals covered only the soles, 

so that the feet needed washing when 


SANDALS, 


coming from a journey. In John xiii. 
10 a distinct Greek word expresses 
bathing the whole person and wash- 
ing the feet; “he that is bathed 
(leloumenos) needeth not save to 
wash (nipsasthat) his feet, but is 
clean every whit.’ When one has 
been, as Peter, once for all wholly 
forgiven in regeneration, and so re- 
ceived the bathing of the whole man, 
4.e. justification through faith in 
Jesus, he needs no repetition of this 
as Peter requested ; all he needs is 
cleansing from the soils that his feet 
contract in his daily life walk. Hence 
we daily pray, ‘‘ give us this day our 
daily bread, and forgive us our tres- 
passes as,”’ etc. (1 Johni.9.) So the 
priests in entering the house of God 
(Exod. xxx. 19). It was an act of 
humble deference to guests to wash 
the feet (Luke vii. 38-44, 1 Tim. v. 
10). Disciples, after Christ’s ex- 
ample, were to wash one another’s 
feet, ‘“‘by love serving one another” 
(Gal. v. 13). 

The sandals were taken off in entering 
a house, hence the command to 
Moses (Exod. iii. 5) and to Joshua 
(v. 15) ; comp. Eccles. v.1. To put 
them on was to prepare for active 
duty (Ezek. xxiv. 17); whereas 
mourners went barefoot (2 Sam. xv. 
30). To ‘cover the feet’’ was the 
delicate expression for easing oneself, 
preparatory to which the loose gar- 
ment was let fall to cover the person 
(1 Sam. xxiv. 3; comp. marg. 2 Kings 
xviii. 27). 


Footman. 
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Putting the feet on captives’ necks, as 


Joshua did (x. 24), symbolises com- 
plete mastery (Ps. ex. 1, 1 Cor. xv. 25, 
Isa. lx. 14), 

(1) Distinguished from 
the soldier on horseback or in a 
chariot. (2) The swift runners who 
attended the king; foretold by 
Samuel 1 Sam. viii. 11 (1 Kings xiv. 
27 marg.). Swift running was much 
valued in a warrior (Ps. xix. 5, Joel 
ii. 7, Job xvi. 14). A characteristic 
of David, for which he praises God 
(1 Sam. xvii. 22, 48, 51, xx.6; 2 Sam. 
xxii. 80; Ps. xviii. 29; comp. 1 Chron. 
xii. 8 end). 


Forehead. As the women veiled 


their faces, not to do so was a mark 
of shamelessness; ‘‘thou hadst a 
whore’s forehead ”’ (Jer. iii. 3). The 
forehead is made the seat of boldness 
of speech and act (Hzek. iii. 7-9): 
‘the house of Israel are stiff of fore- 
head . . . against their foreheads as 
an adamant harder than flint have I 
made thy forehead.’ Votaries of 
idols branded themselves with the 
idol’s symbol. So Antiochus Epi- 
phanes branded the Jews with the 
ivy leaf, Bacchus’ symbol (2 Mace. 
vi. 7,3 Mace. ii. 29). God’s seal and 
name are in the foreheads of His 
servants, the conspicuous, noblest 
part of man’s body, the seat of the 
understanding, whereon the helmet, 
“the hope of salvation,” is worn 
(Ezek. ix. 4). At the exodus the 
mark was on the houses, for then it 
was families; here it is on the fore- 
heads, for it is individuals whose 
safety is guaranteed by the Lord’s 


mark. 
The mark on “ the right hand and fore- 


head’? of the worshippers of the 
beast (Rev. xiii. 16) implies prostra- 
tion of body and intellect to him. 
“Tn the forehead for possession, in 
the hand for work and service.” 
God’s name shall be ‘‘in the saints’ 
foreheads.’ Their sonship shall no 
longer be a personal secret between 
them and God (Rev. iii. 17), but shall 
be openly (xxii. 4) visible to all citi- 
zens of New Jerusalem,so that the free 
flow of mutual love among Christ’s 
family will not be checked by sus- 
icion as here. Upon the harlot’s 
the apostate church) forehead was 
written “‘ Mystery, BABYLON THE 
GREAT, THE MOTHER OF HARLOTS 
AND ABOMINATIONS OF THE EARTH.” 
What a contrast to the inscription on 
the mitre on the highpriest’s fore- 
head, ‘‘Hottness To THE LorpD” 
(Rev. xvii. 5, Exod. xxviii. 36). 


In Ezek. xvi. 12, ‘a jewel on thy fore- 


head,” rather ‘a ring in thy nose”’ 


(Isa. iii. 21). However, Persian and 
Egyptian women often wear jewels 


FORM 


and strings of coins across the fore- 
head. 

Forest. Palestine was more wooded 
very anciently than afterwards; the 
celebrated oaks and terebinths here 
and there were perhaps relics of a 
primeval forest on thehigh lands. But 
in the Bible the woods appear in the 
valleys and detiles leading from the 
high to the low lands, so they were 
not extensive. ‘The wood ot Eph- 
raim”’ clothed the sides of the hills 
which descend to the plain of Jezreel 
and the plain itself near Bethshan 
(Josh. xvii. 15-18), and extended 
once to Tabor which still has many 
forest trees. That ‘‘of Bethel’’ lay 
in the ravine going down to the plain 
of Jericho. That ‘‘of Hareth” on 
the border of the Philistine plain in 
the S. of Judah (1 Sam. xxii. 5 
That “of Kirjath Jearim”’ (1 Sam. 
viii. 2, Ps. exxxii. 6), meaning town of 
the woods, on the confines of Judah 
and Benjamin; “the fields of the 
wood” from which David brought 
up the ark to Zion mean this forest 
town. That ‘of Ziph-wilderness,’’ 
where David hid, 8.H. of Hebron (1 
Sam. xxiii. 15, etc.). [See also Epx- 
RAIM WOOD, a portion of the region 
E. of Jordan near Mahanaim, where 
the battle with Absalom took place 
(2 Sam. xviii. 6, 23), on the high 
lands, a little way from the valley of 
the Jordan. | 

“The house of the forest of Lebanon” 
(1 Kings vii. 2) was so called as being 
fitted up with cedar, and probably 
with forest-like rows of cedar pillars. 
“ Forest’’ often symbolises pride 
doomed to destruction; (Isa. x. 18, 
xxxii. 19) the Assyrian host dense 
and lifted up as the trees of the 
forest ; (xxxvii. 24) “the forest of his 
Carmel,” i.e., its most luawriant 
forest, image for their proud army. 
Forest also symbolises unfruitfulness 
as opposed to cultivated lands (Isa. 
xxix. 17, xxxii. 15). 

Besides ya’ar, implying abundance of 
trees, there is another Heb. term, 
choresh from a root “ to cut down,” 
implying a wood diminished by cut- 
ting (1 Sam. xxiii. 15, 2 Chron. xxvii. 
4). In Isa. xvii. 9 for “‘ bough” 
transl. “his strong cities shall be as 
the leavings of woods,’ what the 
axeman leaves when he cuts down 
the grove (ver. 6). In Ezek. xxxi. 3, 
“ with a shadowing shroud,” explain 
with an overshadowing thicket. 

A third term is pardees, akin to para- 
dise (Neh. ii. 8), “‘ forest,” a park, a 
plantation under a ‘‘ keeper.” The 
Persian kings preserved the forests 
throughout the empire with care, 
having wardens of the several forests, 
without whose sanction no tree could 
be felled. 

Form. (Phil. ii. 6-8.) ‘ Who (Christ 
Jesus) subsisting (huparchdn) in the 
form (the self manifesting charac- 
teristics shining forth from the 
essence) of God esteemed His being 
on an equality with God (to einai isa 
Theo) no robbery (harpagmon, not 
harpagma, which Pllicott’s transl., ‘a 
thing to be grasped at,’ would re- 
quire), but took upon Him the form 
of a servant.” He never emptied 
Himself of His being on an equality 
with God in essence, but only of the 
form of God for the time of His 
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humiliation. The antithesis is be- 
tween His being in the form of God 
and His assuming the form of a ser- 
vant. ‘‘Image’’ implies His being 
the exact essential inner likeness 
and perfect Representative of God. 
“Tmage”’ (eikon) supposes a proto- 
type of which it is the exact counter- 
part, as the child is the living image 
of the parent. ‘ Likeness”’ (homot- 
osis), mere resemblance, is nowhere 
applied to the Son, as ‘‘ image”’ is 
(1 Cor. xi. 7; John i. 18, xiv. 9; 2 
Cor. iv. 4; Heb. i. 3; 1 Tim. iii. 16, 
vi. 16; Col. i. 15), “‘the Image of the 
invisible God.” ‘Found (by His 
fellow men’s outward cognisance) in 
fashion (schena) as a man”’ signifies 
His outward presentation, habit, 
style, manner, dress, action(Phil.ii.8). 
Fornication. Used for adultery 
(Matt. v. 32). Also spiritual unfaith- 
fulness to the Lord, Israel’s and the 
church’s husband (Ezek. xvi., Jer. 
ii., Hos. i., Rev. xvii. 4). 
Fortunatus (1 Cor. xvi. 17). Of 
Stephanas’ household probably (i. 
16), which Paul himself baptized. At 
Ephesus with Stephanas and Achai- 
cus when Paul wrote 1 Corinthians. 
Fountain. Ain, or en, in many 
names, “the eye’’ of the landscape 
as distinguished from the artificially 
sunk and enclosed well. [See En- 
GED!, ENEGLAIM.] Also mayan, etc. 
The natural bursting of waters from 
the ground, which drank of the rain 
of heaven (Deut. viii. 7, xi. 11), would 
on Israel’s entrance into Canaan form 
a striking contrast to Egypt watered 
from below “with the foot,’ i.e. 
either by treadwheels working 
pumps, or by artificial rills led in 
ducts from the Nile, the petty em- 
bankments being removed with the 
foot to let in the stream. Canaan as 
a mountainous country depended for 
its crops on the rain from above, 
without which in the late autumn to 
quicken the newly sown seed, and 
in the spring to swell the grain, the 
harvest would fail. The configura- 
tion of the country did not favour 
much irrigation. ‘‘ The eyes of the 
Lord, Israel’s God, were always upon 
the land from the beginning of the 
year even unto the end,” so long as 
Israe] was faithful (Deut. xi. 11, 
12). Egypt symbolises spiritually the 
world drawing all its resources, 
material, intellectual, and moral, 
from beneath. The Holy Land 
answers to the church, all whose 
supplies are continually from above 
(Ps. Ixxxvii. 7, John viii 23). When 
the country was more wooded its 
brooks were more filled than now, 
and though short lived now are 
remarkable still for their beauty. 
Thus to Palestine peculiarly of east- 
ern lands the psalmist’s language 
is appropriate, “‘He sendeth the 
springs into the valleys which run 
among the hills” (Ps. civ. 10). Deut. 
viii. 7: “aland of brooks of water, 
of fountains and depths that spring 
out of valleys and hills.” Hot 
springs of volcanic origin are 
found near the sea of Galilee and the 
Dead Sea. Philip built Tiberias at 
the sulphureous hot springs S. of the 
sea of Galilee. Besides the main 
supply of cistern rain water Jeru- 
salem had at least one perennial 


Fowl. 


spring issuing by more than one out- 
let (Tacitus, Hist., v. 12, ‘fons per- 
ennis aque’’). Jerusalem evidently 
possessed public fountains (Neh. ii. 
18, 14), ‘the dragon well... the 
gate of the fountain’”’ (2 Sam. xvii. 
17), Enrocet {see}. 
Used for birds of prey: ait 
(Gen. xv. 11, Job xxviii. 7, Isa. xviii. 
6). The Assyrian host, type of the 
antichristian hosts (Rev. xix. 17, 18, 
ta ornea; Ezek. xxxix. 17-20), ‘‘ shall 
be left to the fowls of the mountains 
. and the fowls shall summer 
upon them.” In the sense “ poultry,” 
see Neh. v. 18, 1 Kings iv. 28; 
“fatted fowl,” barburim from barar, 
“to be pure.” Gesenius transl. 
““geese.’”’ Birds in general (ta petei- 
na) (Luke xii. 24). 


Fox: shual, from sha’al “to bur- 


row’ (Neh. iv. 3, Lam. v. 18, Matt. 
viii. 20). In Heb. including also 
the jackal which preys on unburied 
carcases; “‘they shall be a portion 
for jackals”’ (Ps. lxiii. 9, 10), fulfilled 
on ‘‘the seekers after David’s soul’”’ 
(2 Sam. xvii. 7-17). So Samson’s 
300 jackals (Jud. xv.); for jackals 
are gregarious, the fox is solitary. 
The Arab shikal, jackal, is akin to 
the Heb. shual. That jackals were 
common in Palestine appears from 
the names of places compounded with 
shual, as Hagar-shual, Shaalbim ; 
(comp. Foxhayes, etc., in our own 
land;) being gregarious they would 
naturally run in couples, tied together 
by a cord of two or three yards length; 
Samson probably had men to help 
him, and caught and let them loose 
from different places to consume the 
greater quantity of the Philistines’ 
corn. Fond of grapes; (S. of Sol. ii. 
15) ‘‘take us the foxes, the little 
foxes, that spoil the vines.” The 
bride after awaking from her past 
unwatchfulness is the more jealous 
of subtle (foxlike) sins (Ps. cxxxix. 
23). In spiritual winter evil weeds 
as well as good plants are frozen up ; 
in the spring of revivals these start 
up unperceived, crafty false teachers, 
spiritual pride, uncharitableness (Ps. 
xix. 12, Matt. xiii. 26, Heb. xii. 15). 
Little sins beget the greatest (Kccles. 
x. 1,1 Cor. v.6). Ezek. xiii. 4: ‘‘thy 
prophets are like the foxes in the 
deserts,’’ where the foxes from hav- 
ing nothing to eat become doubly 
ravenous and crafty to get food. So 
in Israel, once a vineyard now a 
moral desert, the prophets whose 
duty was to guard the church from 
being spoiled themselves spoil it, 


through crafty greed of gain. So 
Jesus calls Herod “‘ that fox.’’ The 
Lord had withdrawn from His plot- 
ting foes in Judwa to the retired 
region beyond Jordan, Perea. The 
Pharisees came to expedite His de- 
parture by pretending ‘‘ Herod was 
seeking to kil Him.” - Herod was 


wishing Him to depart, feeling em- 
barrassed how to treat Him whether 
to honour or persecute Him (Luke 
ix. 7-9, xiii. 82). It was the Phari- 
sees themselves who wished to kall 
Him. But Herod lent himself to 
their design and so played the “‘ fox.” 
Tell that fox that “to-day and to- 
morrow’? I remain doing works of 
mercy in the borders of his province, 
“on the third day” I begin that 
journey which ends in My about to 
be consummated sacrifice. The com- 
mon jackal of Palestine is the Canis 
aureus which may be heard nightly ; 
also the Vulpes vulgaris. 

Frankincense: lebonah, from 
laban ‘‘to be white.’”’ A vegetable 
resin, brittle, glittering, bitter, used 
for fumigation at sacrifices (Exod. 
xxx. 7, 8, 384-36), got by incisions in 
the bark of the Arbor thuris; the 
tirst flow is white and transparent, 
the after yield is yellowish. It was 
imported from Arabia (Isa. lx. 6; 
Jer. vi. 20). Arabian frankincense 
now is inferior to that of the Indian 
archipelago; the latter frankincense 
is yielded by the Boswellia serrata 
or thurifera, growing 40 ft. high in 
Amboyna and the mountains of 
India. Arabia may have anciently, 
as now, imported the best kind. The 
papyrifera grows on the E. of 
Africa. The Indian is called looban 
in Hindoo temples, akin to libanos 
and lebonah. 

Frankincense, with its sweet perfume, 
symbolises prayer accepted before 
God (Ps. exli. 2; Rev. v. 8, viii. 3, 4). 
The angel does not provide the 
incense; it is “given” to him by 
Christ, whose meritorious obedience 
and death and intercession are the 
incense rendering the saints’ prayers 
well pleasing to God. They do not 
pray to the angel; he is but the 
king’s messenger, and durst not ap- 
propriate what is the king’s alone 
(Mal. i. 11). The time of offering 
the incense, morning and evening, 
was the chosen time for prayer (Luke 
i. 10). Frankincense was among the 
offerings of the wise men to the 
infant Saviour (Matt. ii. 11). | 

S. of Sol. iii. 6, “* Who is this that 
cometh out of the wilderness, like 
pillars of smoke, perfumed with 
myrrh and frankincense?’’ Israel, 
with Jehovah’s pillar of smoke by 
day and fire by night, and smoke 
from the altars of incense and atone- 
ment, was the type. Jesus, ascend- 
ing to heaven with the clouds whilst 
the question is asked ‘‘ Who is this 
King of glory?” (Ps. xxiv. 8-10) is 
the antitype. So Isa. lxiu, 1, 3, 
“Who is this?” etc. The bride 
too comes up with Him from the 
wilderness, exhaling frankincense- 
like graces, faith, love, joy, peace, 
prayer, praise; of her too it is 
asked, ‘‘ Who is this that cometh up 
from the wilderness, leaning upon 
her Beloved?” (S. of Sol. viii. 5; 
Rey. vii. 18-17.) 

Fringes: zizith. Num. xv. 38 transl. 
“that they add to the fringes of the 
borders (corners) a thread of blue, 
... that ye may look upon it and 
remember all the commandments of 
the Lord and do them” (Deut. xxii. 
12). The ordinary outer garment 
was a quadrangle of cloth, to the 


FROGS 


( 237 ) 


FURNACE 


four corners of which a tassel was 
attached. Each tassel had a thread 
of deep blue, marking the heavenly 
origin of the commandments of 
which it was to remind them. The 


Pharisees ‘‘ enlarged ” the fringes to - 


gain note for piety (Matt. xxiii. 5). 
Latterly the Jews have worn the 
fringed talith of asmualler size, as 
an under dress, especially at the 
synagogue morning prayer. The 
zizith on the sky-blue thread would 
be constantly before the Israelites’ 
eyes, in order that, reminded thereby 
continually of God’s commandments, 
they might not turn their feet to the 
seductions of the world (Prov. iv. 
25, 26, iii. 3; Rev. xix. 8). The 
woman with the issue of blood 
touched Christ’s hem, as the sacred 
part (Matt. ix. 20). 

Frogs [see Heyer and Exopus]. 
Zeparda : only found in Exodus and 
the psalms copied from it. The 
word is Eyzyptian; an undesigned 
coincidence contirming the authen- 
ticity of Exodus. The magicians, 
though permitted to increase the 
‘plague of frogs, could neither remove 
it or any of the other plagues. 

The three unclean spirits like frogs 
(Rev. xvi. 13) symbolise (1) proud 
infidelity, opposing Christ and God, 
“out of the dragon’s mouth”’; (2) 
the spirit of the world, whether 
lawless socialistic democracy or 
despotism, setting man above God, 
“out of the beast’s mouth”; (3) 
lying spiritualism, superseding the 
harlot and proceeding “out of the 
false prophet’s mouth.” Awful 
parody of the Trinity! As frogs 
eroak by night in marshes, so already 
in our days these unclean spirits in 
dark error teach lies amidst the mire 
of filthy lusts. But though the frogs 
croak at the surface, it does not 
follow there are not many good fish 
beneath, an elect remnant. 
Frontlets, or Phylacteries. Thrice 
mentioned in O. T.: totaphoth 
(Exod. xiii. 16; Deut. vi. 8, xi. 18). 
What Moses meant figuratively 
and in a_ spiritual sense, “a 
memorial,’ “that the Lord’s law 
may be in thy mouth,” the Hebrews 
{excepting the Karaites) take liter- 
ally (Exod. xiii. 9). Charms con- 
sisting of words written on papyrus 
folds, tightly sewed up in linen, were 
found at Thebes (Wilkinson). It is 
not likely God, by Moses, would 
sanction the Egyptian superstition 
of amulets. The key is in Prov. iii. 
3, vi. 20-22, vii. 3; S. of Sol. viii. 6. 
The FrinGEs [see] were merely mne- 
monies ; the phylacteries (which the 
Jews now call tephillin, i.€. prayers, 
for they were worn at prayer to 
typify sincerity, but others explain 
ligaments) were 
parchment strips, in- 
scribed with Exod. 
xiii. 2-10, 11-17, Deut. 
vi. 4-9, 13-22 (by no 
means the most im- 
portant passages in 
the pentateach, which 
fact is against the 
Jewish literalism), in 
prepared ink, rolled 
in a case of black 
calfskin, attached to a stiffer leather, 
having a thong one finger broad and 


one cubit and a half long. Placed 
at the bend of the left arm, and the 


‘ thong after making a knot was wound 


about the arm 1m a spiral line, ending 
at the top of the middle finger. Those 
on the forehead were written on four 
cowhide parchment strips, and put 
into four little cells within a square 
one, on which W was written. The 
square had two thongs passing round 
the head, and after a knot going 
over the breast. 


Phylactery is from a Greek root, to 


keep or guard ; being professedly to 
keep them in continual remembrance 
of God’s law; practically it was 
used by many as an amulet to keep 
the wearer from misfortune. [See 
Earrines.] “They make broad 
their phylacteries’’ (Matt. xxiii. 5) 
refers not to the phylactery, which 
was of a prescribed size, but to 
its case, which the Pharisees made 
as ostentatious as possible. They 
wore them always, the common 
people only at prayers; and as 
Jehovah occurs in the tephillin 23 
times, but on the highpriest’s 
golden plate but once (Exod. xxviii. 
36), the tephillin were thought the 
more sacred. The Sadducees wore 
them on the palm, the Pharisees 
above the elbow. The Jews proba- 
bly learnt the use of such amulets 
from the Babylonians during the 
captivity, for no mention of the phy- 
lacteries occurs previously, nor indeed 
in the O. T. at all. The carnal 
heart gladly substitutes an external 
formalism for an inward spiritual 
remembrance and observance of 
God’s law, such as God required, 
with the whole inner and outward 
man. The Karaites, women, and 
slaves alone did not wear them. 
Boys at 13 years and a day become 
‘sons of the commandments” and 
wear them. The rabbinical treatise 
Rosh Hashanah contains many of 
the puerile superstitions regarding 
them ; comp. Lightfoot, Hor. Heb.: 
‘they must be read standing in the 
morning, when blue can be distin- 
guished from green, sitting in the 
evening from sunset; both hands 
must be used in writing them; the 
leather must have no hole; the 
wearer must not approach within 
four cubits of a cemetery,”’ etc., etc. 
Rabbins quoted Isa. xlix. 16, lxii. 8, 
Deut. xxxiii. 2, to prove that even 
God wore them! and Isa. xxxviii. 16 
to show that the wearer thereby 
prolonged his days, but he who did 
not wear them should go to perdi- 
tion. Jerome remarks the same 
superstition virtually crept in among 
weak Christian women “with diminu- 
tive Gospels, pieces of wood in the 
form of a cross [women in our day 
should take warning], and things of 
that sort, showing a zeal for God, 
but not according to knowledge.”’ 


Fuller: kobees,from kabas ‘‘ to tread.” 


The fuller’s chief work was cleansing 
and whitening garments for festive 
and religious occasions. The white 
garment typifies Christ’s spotless 
righteousness, put on the saints. 
Rev. iii. 4, 5,18; vi. 11; vii. 9, 14. 
Eecles. ix. 8, “‘let thy garments be 
always white’’; the present, even if 
gloomy, should never rob saints of 
the festive joyousness of spirit which 


Fullers’ field. 


faith bestows, in consciousness of 
peace with God now, and in the pro- 
spect of glory for ever. Fulling or 


EGYPTIAN FULLERS. 


cleansing cloth was effected by stamp- 
ing on the garments with the feet or 
bats in tubs of water containing some 
alkaline dissolved. The alkaline sub- 
stances mentioned are “soap” and 
“nitre”’ (Prov. xxv. 20, Jer. ii. 22), 
a potash which mixed with oil was 
used as soap. Mal. iii. 2, ‘‘fullers’ 
soap.” Job ix. 30, ‘if 1 make m 
hands never so clean,” transl., “ if 
cleanse my hands with lye.’’ Car- 
bonate of potash is obtained impure 
from burning plants, especially the 
kali (whence, with the Arabic al the 
article, comes the word “ alkali’’) of 
Egypt and Arabia. ‘‘ Nitre”’ is not 
used in our sense, viz. saltpelre, but 
native carbonate of soda. Natron is 
found abundant in the soda lakes of 
Egypt (Pliny, xxxi. 10), in the valley 
Bahvr-bela-ma (the waterless sea), 50 
miles E. of Cairo, during the nine 
months of the year that the lakesare 
dry. The Mishna mentions also urine 
and chalk used in fullers’ cleansing. 
This may have suggested the indeli- 
cate filthy sneer of Rabshakeb to 
Hezekiah’s messengers in ‘‘ the high- 
way of the fullers’ field” (2 Kings 
xvii. 27). The trade was relegated to 
the outside of Jerusalem, to avoid the 
offensive smells [see ENROGEL]. 
Chalk, or earth of some kind, was 
used to whiten garments. 


Christ’s garments at the transfigura- 


tion became “‘ shining” white “as no 
fuller on earth could whiten them” 
(Mark ix. 3). Christ’s mission, in- 
cluding both the first and second 
advents, is compared to “‘fuller’s 
soap’’ in respect to the judicial pro- 
cess now secretly going on, hereafter 
to be publicly consummated at the 
second advent, whereby the unclean 
are separated from the clean. 

Tsa. vii. 8, xxxvi. 2. 
The ‘‘conduit of the upper pool was 
in the highway (the raised causeway) 
of the fullers’ field,’’ which would be 
in a position near water for washing, 
previous to drying and_ bleaching 
the cloth. The Assyrian army 
advanced on Jerusalem from the N. 
(Isa. x. 28-32), the only accessible 
side for a host; Enrogel was on the 
S.E. But Rabshakeh and his com- 
panions probably left the army, and 
advanced along the E. of mount 
Moriah to Enrogel, to a convenient 
place under the temple walls for 
speaking. 


Furnace. Neh. iii. 11, xii. 38, “the 


tower of the furnaces,” 7.e. of the 
(bakers’) ovens. Hos. vii. 7. There 
were also the smelting furnace, the 
refining furnace, the type of affliction 
and testing probation (Deut. iv. 20; 
Prov. xvii. 8, xxvii. 21), the limekiln. 
The brickkiln furnace had an opening 
at the top to cast in the materials, 
and a door at the bottom to extract 
the metal. The Babylonians used it 


GAAL ( 238 ) GAD 


turies since Jacob left Canaan for 
Egypt. They therefore received the 
pasture lands E. of Jordan for their 
possession (Num. xxxii.), as suited 
for their “‘ multitude of cattle,’’ but 
accompanied the nine tribes and a 
half across Jordan to war with the 


to inflict their cruel capital punish- 


quest, in the region “mount Eph- 
ments (Dan. iii. 22-26, Jer. xxix. 22). i 


raim,’ where also he was buried 
(Josh. xix. 49, 50, xxiv. 30; Jud. ii. 9). 
Gaba=Geba. Josh. xviii. 24, etc. 
G Gabbai. Neh. xi. 8. 
Gabbatha. Johnxix.13. Pilate came 
Gaal. Ebed’s son. Emboldened the 


Shechemites to rebel against Abi- 
melech (Jud. ix. 26). ‘ G. came with 
his brethren and went over to She- 
chem, and the lords of Shechem (Heb.) 
put their confidence in him.” He 
apparently was captain of a band of 
freebooters; and the Shechemites 
who were dissatisfied with Abi- 
melech’s rule hoped G. would help 
them against him. Already they had 
“set liers in wait for Abimelech in 
the tops of the mountains” (Ebal 
and Gerizim, between which She- 
chem was situated), who robbed all 
passers by. By organized robbery 
they brought Abimelech’s govern- 
ment into discredit, and probably 
sought to waylay and kill himself. 
G. developed their brigandage into 
open revolt. At the vintage in- 
gathering feast “‘they made praise 
offerings”’ (hillulim, A.V. made 
merry, marg. songs; comp. Isa. xv. 
9,10) of their fruits, which newly 
planted vineyards bore in the fourth 
year, eatingand drinking in the house 
of their god Baal-berith (Baal in 
covenant), answering to Jehovah’s 
feast (Lev. xix. 23-35). At the feast 
G. said, “‘ Whois Abimelech and who 
is Shechem that we should serve 
him ? is not he son of Jerubbaal?” 
4.e., he is son of the man who 
pulled down Baal’s altar at Shechem 
and restored Jehovah’s worship, for 
which the Shechemites themselves 
had tried to slay him (Jud. vi. 27-82). 
Who is “ Zebul his officer” ? ex- 
plains the previous “who is She- 
chem?” ‘Ihe might of Shechem 
does not consist in the might of 
Zebul its prefect, Abimelech’s officer. 
To the one officer of Abimelech G. 
opposes, “‘ serve the men of Hamor 
thefather of Shechem,” the patricians 
of the ancient line whom the She- 
chemites should serve; Hamor was 
the Hivite prince who founded She- 
chem (Gen. xxxiii. 19, xxxiv. 2; Josh. 
xxiv. 32). The rebellion sought to 
combine the aboriginal Shechemites 
with the idolatrous Israelites against 
the anti-Baalite family of Gideon. 
Heated with wine G. vaunted that he, 
if made leader of the Shechemites, 
would soon overcome and “ remove 
Abimelech.”’ Zebul, jealous of G., 
privately (lit. with deceit, i.e. feigning 
assent to G. whilst planning his over- 
throw) sent information to Abime- 
lech, who (marg. Jud. ix.37) came “by 
way of the wizards’ terebinths,’’ and 
“chased G.”’ in battle; and “ Zebul 
thrust out him and his brethren that 
they should not dwell in Shechem.”’ 
Tn ver. 39 transl. ‘‘ G. went out in the 
signt of the lords of Shechem,”’ not 
at their head, but leading his own 
men ; not till the “ morrow ” did the 
Shechemites go out. [For the issue 
see ABIMELECH.] We know no more 
of G. Foolhardy boasting, which he 
failed to make good in action, was 
his fault. 

Gaash. On the N. of G. hill or 
mount was Timnath Serach, the city 
given by Israel to Joshua at his re- 


out of his own hall to his judgment 
seat on the ‘‘ Pavement ”’ (Chaldee 
Gabbatha). Josephus (Ant. xv. 8, § 5) 
implies that the temple was near the 
castle of Antonia, and (xv. 11, §5) that 
Herod’s palace was near the castle. 
Therefore Pilate’s hall, which was 
part of the palace, was near the 
castle. From vi. 1, § 8 it appears a 
pavement was near the castle ; there- 
fore it was near Pilate’s hall. Thus 
Josephus circuitously confirms St. 
Johnthat near Pilate’s residence there 
was a pavement. Jt was outside 
the judgment hall (pretorium), for 
Pilate brought forth Jegus from the 
hall to it. Pilate’s ‘‘judgment seat”’ 
(bema) was on it, whereon he sen- 
tenced our Lord to crucifixion. G. 
is akin to gibeah, a bare round hill, 
implying height and roundness; a 
rounded elevation with tesselated 
mosaic. 


Gabriel=hero of God (Dan. viii. 16, 


ix. 21; Luke i. 19, 26). As Michael 
represents the angels in their might 
in conflict with evil, so G. in minis- 
tering comfort and sympathy to man 
in dark times. Thus G. explains to 
Daniel the appalling prophecy con- 
cerning the ram and hegoat, and 
cheers him with the prophecy of 
Messiah’s advent within the “70 
weeks,’ in answer to his prayer; 
and in N. T. announces to Zacharias 
the glad tidings of the birth of John 
the forerunner, and of Messiah Him- 
self to the Virgin (Luke i. 19, 26). 
There is in his manifestations a sim- 
plicity and absence of terror, corre- 
sponding to his character as a com- 
forter. 


Gad. Jacob’s seventh son; Leah’s 


maid Zilpah’s firstborn; Asher’s bro- 
ther. Gen. xxx. 11-138, for “a troop 
cometh,” transl. ‘‘good fortune com- 
eth,” answering to Asher, “ blessed- 
ness,” the name of the next son; 
xlvi. 16, 18. In xlix. 19 transl. ‘‘G., 
troops shall troop upon him (Gad, ge- 
dud ye-guddenu), but he shall troop 
upon (yagud) their rear’’ in retreat ; 
alluding to the Arab tumultuous 
tribes near, who would invade G., 
then retire, G. pressing on them in 
retreat. Gedud implies not merely 
a numerous ‘troop,’ but a fierce 
turbulent band. The tribe’s position 
on march was S. of the tabernacle 
(Num. ii. 14). LEliasaph, Reuel’s 
son, was their leader. 


In Num. ii. 10, 14, we find G. united 


to Reuben on the S. side of the sanc- 
tuary. Companionship in arms and 
hardships in the wilderness naturally 
led them to desire neighbourhood in 
their possessions ; also similarity of 
pursuits in tending flocks and herds 
led G.to alliance with Reuben. And 
their respective numbers were nearly 
the same; at the first census, Gad 
45,650, Reuben 46,500; at the last, 
Gad 40,500, and Reuben 43,330. 
These undesigned coincidences con- 


firm the truth of the narrative. Like | 


Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, of the 
tribes they two alone remained shep- 
herds still after the intervening cen- 


Canaanites; and only after their con- 
quest and the apportionment of the 
whole land to their brethren “at the 
doorway of the tabernacle of the 
congregation in Shiloh, before Jeho- 
vah”’ (Josh. xix. 51, xxii. 1-8), were 
they dismissed ‘‘to their tents (for 
still they led a half nomad life) and 
the land of their possession.’’ G.’s 
allotment lay chiefly aboutthe centre 
of the land E. of Jordan, comprising 
the high land on the general level, 
stopping short at the Jabbok, and 
also the sunk valley of the Jordan 
itself, the whole eastern side up to 
the sea of Cinnereth or Gennesaret. 
The farthest landmark eastward is 
Aroer facing Rabbah, now Amman 
(Josh. xiii. 25). Half Gilead (Deut. 
iii. 12), and half of the land of Am- 
mon, the mountainous district inter- 
sected by Jabbok. Ngo GILEAD. } 
Manasseh lay N. and KE. (reaching S. 
as far as Mahanaim), Reuben S8., of 
G. Mahanaim the ancient sanctuary 
was on G.’s northern border; Hesh- 
bon lay somewhat S. of its southern 
border. 


From western Palestine the territory 


of Gad looks like a wall of purple 
mountain with a marked horizontal 
outline. On a nearer approach 
picturesque undulating downs are 
seen on every side clothed with 
rich grass ; and three rivers, the Yar- 
muk, Jabbok, and Arnon flow down 
into the Jordan and Dead Sea by 
deep ravines which seam the hori- 
zontal line of bills. Not the flat 
sheepwalks of Reuben and Moab, 
but well wooded, especially in the N., 
with sycamore, beech, terebinth, ilex, 
cedar, arbutus, and enormous fig- 
trees. 


In the official record in the days of 


Jotham king of Judah, and Jero- 
boam king of Israel, G. had extended 
its possessions to Salcah in Bashan 
(1 Chron. v. 11, 16, 17), E. of the 
Hauran plain, whilst Manasseh was. 
pushed farther N. to mount Hermon 
(28). Thus Gad and Gilead became 


‘ synonymous (Jud. v.17). Jephthah 


is called “‘the Gileadite,’’ being a 
native of Mizpeh of Gad (Jud. xi. 31, 
34; Josh. xii. 26). 


In Deut. xxxiii. 20, 21, Moses said of 


Gad, “ Blessed is He that enlargeth 
(i.e. God who gives a large territory 
to) G.; he lieth down asa lioness, 
and teareth the arm, yea (aph, not 
with) the crown of the head (of his 
foes); and he provided the first part 
(the firstfruit portion of the land 
conquered by Israel) for himself, be- 
cause there was the leader’s (G.’s) 

rtion reserved (saphun, G. at the 

ead of the tribes asked Moses for 
the conquered land E. of Jordan 
(Num. xxxii. 2, 6, 25, 34, etc.), even as 
they took the lead above Reuben in 
fortifying the cities Dibon, ete. Their 
name accordingly is prominent on 
the Dison stone free) and he came 
with the heads of the people (7.e., he 
according to his stipulation to Moses 
went at the head of the tribes to con- 


GAD 


quer Canaan W. of Jordan, along 
with them: Num. xxxii. 17, 21, 32; 
Josh. i. 14, iv. 12), he executed the 
justice of Jehovah (Moses prophetic- 
ally foresees G. will do what Jeho- 
vah required of His people as right- 
eousness) and His judgments (in 
fellowship) with (the rest of) Israel.’ 
Their prowess is vividly pourtrayed in 
1 Chron. xii. 8, “men of might and 
of war, fit for the battle, that could 
handle shield and buckler, whose 
faces were the faces of lions, and as 
swift as the roes upon the mount- 
ains’’; “one of the least was a match 
for a hundred, and the greatest for a 
thousand.”’ In spite of the Jordan’s 
overflow in the first month, and of 
the opposition of ‘“‘all them of the 
valleys toward the E. and toward 
Ee W.,”’ they joined David at Zik- 
ag. 

Their war, in concert with Reuben, 
against the Hagarites, with Jetur, 
Nephish, and Nodab, resulted in the 
defeat and utter spoiling of the Ha- 
garites, and the dispossessing them 
of “their steads.”’ ‘‘ The war was of 
.God,” and the victory was because 
the Gadites, etc., “ cried to God in 
the battle and He was entreated of 
them, because they put their trust in 
Him ” (1 Chron. v. 18-22). 

Other famous men of Gilead or G. were 
the loyal, generous, and unambitious 
Barzillai (2 Sam. xvii. 27-29, xix. 
81-40) and the prophet Elijah. The 
land of G. was the battlefield for long 
between Syria and Israel (2 Kings x. 
33). G. finally was carried captive 
by Tiglath Pileser, and Ammon seized 
their land and cities (2 Kings xv. 29, 
1 Chron. v. 26, Jer. xlix. 1). 

Gad. The “seer” of king David (1 
Chron. xxix. 29). ‘The acts of David’”' 
were recorded “in the book of G. 
the seer.” He joined David whilst 
in ‘ the hold,” having probably first 
become acquainted with David in the 
latter’s visits to Samuel and the 
schools of the prophets, and by his 
advice David left it for the forest of 
Hareth (1 Sam. xxii. 5). At the 
numbering of the people G. was Je- 
hovah’s monitor to David (2 Sam. 
xxiv. 11-19, 1 Chron. xxi. 9). He 
also took part in arranging the mu- 
sical services of the temple (2 Chron. 
xxix. 25). Jerome compares G. to 
Elijah in the abruptness of his intro- 
duction ; this concentrates all atten- 
tion on his work and message, none 
on himself, 

Gad. Marg. Isa. Ixv. 11, “ that troop,”’ 
rather “that prepare a (sacrificial) 
table for the aud” i.e. the deity of 
fortune, a Babylonian idol wor- 
shipped by the Jews, answering to 
either the moon or Jupiter, akin to 
Syriac gado, and Arab jad, ‘‘good for- 
tune.”” ‘The star of luck, for which 
a couch was laid out and a banquet- 
ing “‘table.’’ Meni (“ that number,” 
marg. ver. 11) was the lesser good 
fortune, G. the greater. 

Gadara. ‘The country of the Ga- 
darenes’’ (Mark v. 1, Luke viii. 26, 


Gaddi. | 
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thew, writing for those intimately ac- 
quainted with the topography, names 
the obscure but exact locality ; Mark 
and Luke, writing for those at a dis- 
tance, name G. the wellknown capital 
of the place. The one name is prob- 
ably more .specific, the other more 
general.) G. was the most strongly 
fortified city in Perwa. It was near 
the river Hieromax (now the bed 
Sheriat el Mandhur), H. of the sea 
of Galilee over against Tiberias, at 
16 miles Roman distance, on a hill 
beneath which were warm springs 
called Amatha. Its ruins are identi- 
fied with Um Keis on an isolated hill 
N.W. of the mountains of Gilead. 
Christ coming across the lake from 
Capernaum landed at the S.E. cor- 
ner, where the steep bank descends 
from the eastern highlands inti the 
Jordan valley. There is only the one 
place where the swine could have 
rushed down a steep into the water. 
Gergesa was probably under the 
jurisdiction 0: G. Two demoniacs 
met Him near the shore. A “‘ great 
herd of swine ’’ were feeding on the 
adjoining slope. Upon the demons 
entering them they rushed down the 
“‘steep’’ into the lake and were 
drowned. Josephus (Ant. xvii. 13, 
§ 4) explains the difficulty of swine 
being there though forbidden by the 
Jewish law, “G. was a Grecian city.’’ 
On the keepers informing the people 
of what had happened, ‘‘ the whole 
city came out to meet Jesus,’’? and 
“besought Him to depart out of their 
coasts’? (Job xxi. 14, 15, xxii. 17). 
Men ignore God's word (Hos. ix. 12), 
“woe to them when I depart from 
them” (Deut. xxxi. 17); and the 
awful doom, Matt. xxv. 41. Con- 
trast the cured demoniac, Mark vy. 
15, 16, 18. G.was reduced to ashes 
by Vespasian in the beginning of the 
Roman war which ended in the over- 
throw of Jerusalem. 


It is an interesting coincidence that 


ee 


tombs still abound in the cliffs round 
in the limestone 

rock,some as large 

with side recesses \ 

for bodies. Stone 


the city,excavated 

Wy 
as 20 feet square, \' , 
slabs 


demoniacs, the 
people of Um Keis 
still dwell in the 
tombs. The ruins of Um Keis attest 
the greatness of G. anciently; from 
the gate a straight street, with a 
colonnade on each side, passed 
through the city; the pavement is 
almost perfect, marked here and there 
by chariot wheels; the columns are 
prostrate. 

The spy who represented 
Manasseh (Num. xiii. 11). 


ROCK 1OMBS, 


Gaddiel. The spy representing Ze- 


bulun (Num. xiii. 10); son of Sodi. 


Gadi. Father of MENAHEM [see]. 
Gaham. i 


xxii, 24, meaning 


Gen. 
sunburnt. 


Galal. 1. 1 Chron. ix. 15. 


Galatians, Epistle to. 


GALATIANS 


to “‘the well beloved’’ G. or Caius ; 
probably the same, for he evidently 
had the means to do kindness “ to 
the brethren and to strangers.” He 
was converted through John (ver. 4, 
5). A G. of Macedonia is mentioned 
in Acts xix. 29, and a G. of Derbe 
(xx. 4) ; probably distinct men. = 
ALE 


Chron. ix. 16. 3. Neh. xi. 17. 


Galatia. Galati is the same as Celts, 


of the Kymric not Gaelic branch. 
These poured into Greece and pil- 
laged Delphi 280 B.c. Some passed 
into Asia at the invitation of Nico- 
medes I., king of Bithynia, to help 
him in acivil war. There they settled, 
viz. the Trocmi, Tolistoboii, and 
Tectosages (from Toulouse), and 
made inroads far and wide, but were 
checked by Antiochus I. of Syria, 
hence called Soter (Saviour), and 
Attalus I. of Pergamus, hence desig- 
nating himself ‘‘king.’? Then they 
hired themselves out as mercenary 
soldiers. 


G. lay in the centre of Asia Minor, the 


province ‘‘ Asia”’ on the W., Cappa- 
docia on the H., Pamphylia and Ci- 
licia on the S., and Bithynia and 
Pontus N. Ancyra (now Angora) 
was their capital; Tavium and Pes- 
sinus were leading cities. Their 
language was partly Gallic, partly 
Greek, hence they were called Gallo- 
Greci. The inscriptions at Ancyra 
are Greek, and St. Paul’s epistle is 
in Greek. 


St. Paul founded several ‘ churches” 


in the Galatian region, not residing 
for long in one place and forming a 
central church, as at Ephesus and 
Corinth (Gal. i. 2,1 Cor. xvi. 1, Acts 
xvi. 6). His first visit was about A.D. 
51, during his second missionary jour- 
ney. Sickness detained him among 
them, and he turned it to good ac- 
count by becoming the first preacher 
of the gospel to them (Acts xvi. 6; 
Gal. i. 8, iv. 138). ‘On account of 
infirmity of flesh I preached unto you 
at the first’? (so the Greek is). At 
his subsequent visit (Acts xviii. 23) 
he ‘‘strengthened’’ them in the faith. 
Written 
by St. Paul, as the style proves. The 
heading and allusions to the apostle 
of the Gentiles in the first person 
throughout confirm his authorship 
(i. 1, 18-24, ii. 1-14). Irenseus (Adv. 
Her., iii. 7, § 2, referring to Gal. iii. 
19), Polycarp (Phil. iii., quoting Gal. 
iv. 26, vi. 7), Justin Martyr (Orat.ad 
Greecos, alluding to Gal. iv. 12, v. 20), 
Tertullian (De Prescer., lx.), uphold 
his authorship. The character of the 
Gallic Celts given by Cesar (B. G., 
iv. 5) accords with that described in 
this epistle: ‘‘the infirmity of the 
Gauls is, they are fickle in their re- 
solves, fond of change, and not to be 
trusted.”’? So Thierry: “frank, im- 
petuous, impressible, eminently in- 
telligent, but extremely inconstant, 
fond of show, perpetually quarrelling, 
the fruit of excessive vanity.’’ This 
description is not altogether inap- 


87, in Alex. MS.; and Matt. viii. 28, 
Vat. MS. But Sin. “ Gazarenes” 
in Matt., ‘‘ Gerasenes”’ in Mark, and 
in Luke “ Gergesenes.” Vat. has 
“Gerasenes’’ in Mark and Luke. [See 
Gerasa.] Alex. MS. has “ Gerge- 
senes”’ tt. viii. Probably Mat- 


Gahar, the children of. Ezra ii. 
47, Neh. vii. 49. 

Gaius. Paul’s host at Corinth when 
Paul wrote (Rom. xvi. 23), ‘‘mine 
host and of the whole church.”’ Bap- 
tized by that apostle (1 Cor. i. 14). 
The third epistle of John is addressed 


plicable to their descendants in 
France and Ireland. They re- 
ceived Paul at first with all affec- 
tion, but soon wavered in their alle- 
giance to the gospel, and hearkened 
as eagerly to Judaizing teachers as 
they had before to him (iv. 14-16). 
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Many Jews resided in Ancyra (Josephus, | The time of writing was after the visit 


Ant. xvi. 62) ; among these probably, 
as elsewhere, he began his ministry, 
and from them perhaps emanated the 
Judaizers who almost induced the 
Gentile Christians (iv. 8, 9), who 
constituted the majority of the Gala- 
tian church, to undergo circumcision 
(i. 6; iii. 1, 3; v. 2,3; vi. 12, 13). 
Accustomed, when heathen, to the 
mystic worship of Cybele prevalent 
in the neighbouring Phrygia, they 
the more readily were led to believe 
that the full privileges of Christianity 
could only be attained by submitting 
to elaborate ceremonial symbolism 
(iv. 9-11, v. 7-12). They even gave 
ear to the insinuation that Paul him- 
self observed the law among the 
Jews though he persuaded the Gen- 
tiles to renounce it, and that he wished 
to keep his converts in a lower state 
of privileges, excluded from the high 
Christian standing enjoyed by the 
circumcised (iv. 16, v. 11; comp. ui. 
17), and that in “ becoming all things 
to all men”’ he was but a menpleaser, 
seeking to form a party for himself; 
moreover that he was not, as he repre- 
sented, an apostle divinely commis- 
sioned by Christ, but a mere messen- 
ger of the twelve and the Jerusalem 
church, and that his teaching now 
did not accord with that of Peter and 
James, the acknowledged “ pillars” 
of the church, and ought therefore to 
be rejected. 

His design in writing then was: (1) To 
maintain his apostolic authority (i. 
11-19, ii. 1-14. (2) To counteract 
the Judaizers (iii, iv.), and to 
show that their teaching undermined 
Christianity itself by lowering its spi- 
rituality to external ceremonialism. 
(3) To strengthen Galatian believers 
in faith towards Christ and in the 
fruit of the Spirit (v., vi.) ; already 
he had testified against the Judaizers 
to their face (i. 9, iv. 16, Acts xviii. 
23), and now that he has heard of 
the increase of the evil he writes to 
check it, “with his own hand” (vi. 
11), a labour which he usually com- 
mitted to an amanuensis. His sketch 
of his apostolic call and course con- 
firms the history in Acts, and proves 
his independence of human authority 
however exalted. His protest against 
Peter’s judaizing dissimulation dis- 
proves the pope’s, and even Peter’s, 
supremacy, and shows that Peter, 
except when specially inspired, was 
fallible as other men (ii. 14-21). 
There is much in common between 
this epistle and that to the Romans ; 
but the epistle to the Romans dis- 
cusses justification by faith only, not 
by the law, in a didactic, logical 
mode; the epistle to the Galatians 
controversially, and with special re- 
ference to the Judaizers. 

The style combines sternness (i., iii. 
1-5) with tenderness (iv. 19, 20), be- 
traying his strong emotions, and well 
adapted to move an impressible people 
such as the Galatians. He begins 
abruptly, as is suitable to the urgency 
of the subject and the seriousness of 
the evil. A tone of sadness too appears, 
such as is natural in an affectionate 
teacher who has just learned that: his 
loved disciples are abandoning his 
teachings for those of others who per- 
vert the truth and calumniate himself. 


to Jerusalem recorded in Acts xv. 1 
(i.e. A.D. 50), if that visit be identical, 
as is probable, with that iu chap. ii. 1. 
Moreover,as allusion seems to be made 
to his second visit to the Galatians (in 
autumn A.D. 54) ini. 9, ‘‘as we said 
before,’ and iv. 16, ‘‘ have I become 
your enemy?” the epistle must have 
been later than a.D. 54. Acts xviii. 
23 implies that at his second visit the 
Galatians were well established in the 
faith, which made their speedy declen- 
sion the stranger. Chap. iv. 13, “‘ye 
know how I preached at the first” 
(Gr. at the former time), implies that 
Paul at the time of writing had been 
twice in Galatia ; and chap i. 6, “‘I 
marvel that ye are sv soon removed,” 
implies that he wrote not long after 
having left Galatia the second time, 
possibly (Alford) soon after he began 
his residence at Ephesus (Acts xviii. 
23, xix. 1), which lasted from autumn 
A.D. 54 to pentecost a.v. 57. How- 
ever, the resemblance of this epistle to 
theepistle to the Romans favours the 
view (Conybeare and Howson) that it 
was not written till his stay at Cor- 
inth (Acts xx. 2,3, during the winter 
57-58), whence he wrote the epistle to 
the Romans. It seems unlikely that 1 
and 2 Cor., so dissimilar, should inter- 
vene between those so much alike as 
Gal. and Romans, or that Gal: should 
intervenebetween 2 Thess. and 1 Cor. 
Even three years would be “‘ soon”’ for 
their apostasy, they having betrayed 
no symptoms at his second visit (Acts 
xvill. 23). A sudden exigency (tidings 
of Galatian judaizing having reached 
him at Corinth from Ephesus) appa- 
rently called forth this epistle, for it 
maintains Christian liberty from car- 
nal ceremonialism, and justification 
by faith only, in an admonitory and 
controversial tone. That to Romans, 
written subsequently, more system- 
atically and deliberately sets forth 
the same truths for a church which 
as yet he did not personally know. 
The manner suits his relations to the 
two churches respectively ; in writing 
to the Galatian church, which he bad 
founded, he rests upon his authority ; 
to the Roman church, whom he did 
not know personally, wholly upon 
argument: an undesigned coincidence 
and propriety confirming the authen- 
ticity. eaertot in Gal. predominates 
over praise and thanksgiving. 


Division. There are two controversial 


\ 


parts and a closing hortatory one. 
I. He defends (i., ii.) his apostoli- 
cal authority and independence of 
the twelve. II. He polemically by 
argument (iii.), appeal (iv. 12-20), 


~and allegorical illustration (iv. 1-7, 


21-30), maintains justification by 
faith and not by the deeds of the 
law. ILI. He warns (iv. 3l—v. 12), 
illustrates the true fulfilment of the 
law by the walk in the Spirit, in 
contrast to the flesh (v. 13-26), prac- 
tically instructs, and recapitulates 


vi.). 
Galbanum. An ingredient of the 


sacred incense, for perfume (Exod. 
xxx. 84). The odouris disagreeable, 
tut its gum resin enables the per- 
fume to retain its fragrance longer. 
An exudation from the Galbanum 
officinale of the eastern coast of 
Africa. A similar gum is yielded by 


Galilee: from galil. 


GALILEE 


the Opoidia galbanifera of Durrood 
in Khorassan (Lindley). 


Galeed =a witness heap. AHeb.name 


given by Jacob to the heap which he 
and Laban reared on mount Gilead, 
a memorial of their brotherly cove- 
nant (Gen. xxxi. 47, 48). Laban 
called it in Aramaic (Chaldee or 
Syriac) JeGAR-SanapDuTHa [see]. 
Apparently Nahor’s family origin- 
ally spoke Syriac, and Abraham and 
his family acquired Hebrew in Ca- 
naan, where the Hebrew was indi- 
genous when he first settled there, 
the Hamitic Canaanites having 
learned it from an earlier Semitic 
race. The memorial heap marked 
the crisis in Jacob’s life when he 
became severed from his Syrian 
kindred, and henceforth a sojourner 
in, and heir of, Canaan. 

“A circle” 


or “‘cireuit’’ around Kedesh Naph- 
tali, in which lay the 20 towns given 
by Solomon to Hiram, king of Tyre, 
in payment for his having conveyed 
timber from Lebanon to Jerusalem 
(Josh. xx. 7, 1 Kings ix.11). The 
northern part of Naphtali (which lay 
N. of Zebulun) was inhabited by 
a mixed race of Jews and Gentiles 
of the bordering Phoenician race 
(Jud. i. 30, 1 Kings ix. 11). Tig- 
lath Pileser carried away captive its 
Israelite population to Assyria; then 
Esarhaddon colonized it with heathen 
(2 Kings xv. 29, xvii. 24; Ezra iv. 
2,10). Hence called (Isa. ix. 1) * G. 
of the nations,” or “Gentiles” 
(Matt. iv. 18, 15, 16). During and 
after the captivity the Geutile ele- 
ment became the preponderating 
population, and spread widely; and 
the province included in our Lord’s 
days all the ancient Issachar, Zebu- 
lun, Asher, and Naphtali. The most 
northerly of the three provinces of 
Palestine, viz. G., Samaria, Judea 
(John iv. 3,4; Luke xvii. 11; Acts 
ix. 31). G.’s Gentile character 
caused the southern Jews of purer 
blood to despise it (John 1. 46, 
vii. 52); but its very darkness was 
the Lord’s reason for vouchsafing to 
it more of the light of His presence 
and ministry than to self-satisfied 
and privileged Judwa. There He 
first publicly preached, in Nazareth 
synagogue. From it came His 
apostles (Acts i. 11, ii. 7); fore- 
told in Deut. xxxiii. 18, 19, 23. 
Comp. on pentecost Acts ii. 7, Ps. 
Ixviii. 27, 28. Jerusalem, the theo- 
cratic capital, might readily have 
known Messiah; to compensate less 
favoured G. He ministered mostly 
there. G.’s debasement made its 
people feel their need of the Saviour, 
a feeling unknown to the self right- 
eous Jews (Matt. ix. 138). ‘“ The 
Light to lighten the Gentiles, and 
the Glory of His people Israel,” ap- 
propriately ministered on the border 
land between Israel and the Gentiles, 
still on Israel’s territory, to which 
He was primarily sent (Matt. xv. 
24). Places and persons despised of 
men are honoured of God. The 
region the first to be darkened by 
the Assyrian invasion was cheered 
the prophet’s assurance that it shoul 
be the tirst enlightened by Immanuel 
(1 Cor. i. 27-29). Its population 
being the densest of any part of 
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GALILEE, SEA OF 


Palestine, and its freedom from 
priestly and pharisaical prejudice, 
were additional grounds for its re- 
ceiving the larger share of His 
ministry. 

It was bounded on the W. by the 
region of Ptolemais (Acre), viz. the 
plain of Akka to the foot of Carmel. 
The Jordan, the sea of G., lake 
Haleh, and the spring at Dan, was 
the eastern border. The northern 
boundary reached from Dan west- 
ward to Phosnicia (Luke viii. 26). 
The southern border ran along the 
base of Carmel and the Samaritan 
hills to mount Gilboa, then along the 
valley of Jezreel by Scythopolis 
(Bethshean) to Jordan. robably 
the cleansing of the ten lepers took 
place near Jenin, the border town of 
G. towards Samaria, near the S. of 
the sea of G. Jebel Jermidk is the 
highest mountain, 4000 ft. above the 
sea. There were tio divisions: I. 
Lower G. was the whole region from 
the plain of Akka on the W. to the 
lake of G. on the E., including the 
rich plain of Esdraelon, the heritage 
of Issachar, who submitted to servi- 
tude, to “tzibute,’’ for the sake of 
the rich plenty that accompanied it 
(Gen. xlix. 14, 15; Deut. xxxiii. 18). 
** Rejoice Zebulun in thy going out 
(thy mercantile enterprises by sea 
aand fishing in the lake of G.), and 
Issachar in thy tents (in thy inland 
prosperity,agriculture and home com- 
forts) . . . they shall suck of the 
abandance of the seas (the riches of 
the sea in general, and the purple dye 
extracted from the murex here) and 
of treasures hid in the sand” (the 
sand of these coasts being specially 
valuable for manufacturing glass, u 
precious thing anciently: Job xxviii, 
17).. “ They shall call the people 
unto the mountain,” etc.: Zebulun 
cand Issachar shall offer their wealth 
at the LorJ’s appointed mount, and 
invite Gentile nations to join them 
(Ps. xxii. 27, 28, etc.). The con- 
version of the Gentiles, brought in 
to Israel and Israel’s Saviour, is 
herein prophetically typified (comp. 
Isa. Lx. 5, 6, 16; lxvi. 11, 12). Asher 
“‘dips his feet in oil,’’ i.e. abounds 
in olive groves. “ Fat bread’’ and 
“* royal dainties ’’ are his, corn, wine, 
milk, butter, from his uplands and 
valleys (Gen. xlix. 20; Deut. xxxiii. 
24, 25). “Phy shoes... iron and 
brass,’’ 7.¢. thy hills shall yield these 
metals (viii. 9). ‘* As thy days (so 
shall) thy strength (be),”’ 7.e., as th 
several days come (throughout life) 


? 


strength will be given thee.’’ Comp. 
1 Kings viii. 59 marg. 

{I. Upper G. extended from Bersabe 
on the S. to the village of Baca, bor- 
dering on Tyre, and Fox Meloth on 
the W. to Thella, near Jordan 
(Josephus, B. J., iii. 8, § 1) ; in fact, 
the whole mountain range between 
th2 upper Jordan and Pheenicia. Its 
southern border extended from the 
N.W. of the sea of G. to the plain of 
Axka. This upper G. is chiefly 
meant by “ G. of the Gentiles.’’ The 
ravine of the Leontes separates the 
mountain range of upper G. from 
J.ezbanon, of which it is a southern 
prolongation. Safed is the chief 
town. The scenery is bolder and 
richer than that of southern Pales- 
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tine. On the table land of upper G. 
lie the ruins of Kedesh Naphtali 
(Josh. xx. 7). Bochart, altering the 
vowel points, transl. Gen. xlix. 21, 
CN 4 eas is a spreading terebinth, 
which puts forth goodly branches ’’; 
for the country of Kedesh Naphtali 
is a natural park of oaks and tere- 
binths. 


As Nazareth was the scene of our 


Lord’s childhood, so CAPERNAUM 
[see] in G. was for long the home 
of His manhood (Matt. iv. 18, ix. 1). 
The three former, or the synoptic, 
Gospels chiefly present our Lord’s 
ministry in G.; the Gospel of John 
His ministry in Judea. His para- 
bles in John and in the three syn- 
optists correspond to the features 
of Judea and G. respectively. The 
vineyard, figtree, shepherd, and 
desert where the man fell among 
thieves, were appropriate in Judea; 
the cornfields (Mark iv. 28), the mer- 
chants and fisheries (Matt. xiii. 45, 
47), and the flowers (Matt. vi. 28), 
suited G. The Galilean accent and 
dialect were peculiar, owing to 
Gentile admixture (Matt. xxvi. 73). 
After Herod the Great’s death 
Herod Antipas governed G. till six 
ears after Christ’s crucifixion. 
erod Agrippa, with the title of 
“king,” succeeded. On his death(Acts 
xii. 23) G. was joined to the Roman 
rovince of Syria. After the fall of 
erusalem G. became famed for its 
rabbins and sck dols of Jewish learn- 
ing; and the sanhedrim or great 
council was removed to Sepphoris, 
and then to Tiberias. Rabbi Judah 
Hakkodezh here compiled the 
Mishna, to which the Gemara was 
subsequently added. The remainsof 
es synagogues in G. stillattest 
the prosperity of the Jews from the 
second to the seventh century. 


Galilee, Sea of. (Matt. iv. 18, Mark 


vii. 31, John vi. 1). So called from its 
washing the E. side of G. In Luke 
vy. 1 “‘ the sea of Gennesaret,”’ called 
so from the fertile plain of Genne- 
saret at its N.W. angle, three and a 
half miles long by two and a half 
broad (Matt. xiv. 34). In O.T. 
“the sea of Chinnereth” or Cinner- 
oth, from the town so named on 
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its shore (Josh. xix. 35), of which 
Gennesaret is probably the corrup- 
tion, though others derive it from 
gannah, a “ garden,” and Saron, a 
plain between Tabor and the lake. 
“The sea of Tiberias’ is another 
designation, from the city (John 
vi. 1). 1 its names were drawn 
from places on the western side. 
Now Bahr Tubariyeh (Tiberias, 
S.W. of the lake). Close to it was 
“ His own city’’ Capernaum (Matt. 
iv. 13). Nine cities stood on the 
shores of the lake, of which only two 
are now inhabited, viz. Magdala, con- 
sisting of a few mud huts, and 
Tiberias, sadly changed from its 


ancient prosperity. Silence now 
reigns where formerly the din of 
industry was heard. On its shore 
Jesus called His first disciples (Matt. 
iv. 18, ix.9; Luke v. 1-11; Johni. 


43, etc.). 
The bed of the lake is but a lower sec- 


tion of the great Jordan valley. Its 
depression is 653 ft. below the level 
of the Mediterranean, according to 
Lieut. Lynch. Its length is about 
13 miles, its breadth is about five or 
six. The view from the Nazareth 
road to Tiberias is beautiful. The 
hills from the eastern side rise ap- 
parently out of the water with a 
uniform slope, to the height of 2000 
ft., destitute of verdure, and shut 
in the lake; whilst far to the N. is 
seen snowy Hermon. The eastern 
hills, which are flat along the sum- 
mit, are the wall that supports the 
table land of Bashan; from which 
on the N. there is a gradual descent 
to the valley of the Jordan, and then 
a rise to a plateau skirting the 
mountains of upper Galilee. The 
hills on the W., except at Khan 
Minyeh, where there is a small cliff, 
are recessed from the shore. On a 
western recess stands Tiberias. The 
whole basin betrays its volcanic 
origin, which also accounts for the 
warm spring at Tiberias The cliffs 
are hard porous basalt. The vegeta- 
tion is tropical; the lotus thorn, 
palms, indigo, ete. The water is 
sweet, sparkling and transparent ; the 
fish abundant as of old, many species 
being those of the Nile, the silurus, 
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mugil, and sparus Galileus. Dr. 
Tristram says: ‘the shoals of fishes 
Were imurvellous, black masses of 
many hundred yards long, with the 
black fins projecting out of the 
water, as thickly as they could pack. 
There are the European loach, barbel, 
blenny and cyprinodont; the African 
chromis, hemichromis, and eel-like 
clarias; and the Asiatic discogna- 
thus. The cyprinodonts are vivi- 
parous, and the sexual differences 
marked; they can live in cold water, 
or hot springs up to 90°, fresh, 
brackish, or briny water. This marks 
a former connection between 
these waters and those of N.E. 
and 8.E. Africa, the Nile, the Zam- 
besi, and the great lakes in the in- 
terior. The papyrus also, no longer 
found in the Nile, is found on the 
shores of the sea of G. As Asia, 
Africa, and Europe respectively were 
represented at Christ’s cross by the 
Jews, Simon of Cyrene, and the 
Romans respectively, so the Asiatic, 
African, and European fishes in the 
sea of G. represent the various races 
of mankind gathered by the spiritual 
fishermen into the one gospel net. 
Only one little boat represents the 
fleets of fishing vessels that once 
covered the lake. The fish be now 
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taken with a hand net jerked round 
the fish by the fisher, usually naked, 
along the shore (John xxi. 7); or 
else crumbs of bread mixed with bi- 
chloride of mercury are scattered to 
poison the fish, and the floating dead 
bodies are picked up for the Tiberias 
market. (Porter, Handbook, p. 432.) 
Sudden and violent storms agitate the 
waters, sweeping down the ravines 
and gorges converging to the head of 
the lake, from the vast naked plateau 
of the Jaulan and the Hauran and 
mount Hermon in the background. 
It was such astorm that Jesus stilled 
by a word, as He had a few hours 
before rebuked and cast out demons. 
Mark iv. 39, ‘‘ Peace, be still,’’ Gr. 
‘Be silent, be muzzled’’; addressing 
the sea and warring elemeuts as rebel 
forces; comp. Rey. xxi. 1. The apos- 
tles were trying to reach Bethsaida on 
the western coast, when the gale from 
the S.W. that brought vessels from 
Tiberias to the N.E. coast (John vi. 
23) delayed the vessel of the former, 
until at the fourth watch Jesus came 
walking over the tempest tossed waves; 
then followed Peter's temporary 
walking through faith and sinking 
through unbelief in the same waters, 
and his rescue by Jesus; then they im- 
mediately reach their desired haven 
for which they had set out the even- 
ing before (Matt. xiv. 28, 29, 33; John 
vi. 17, 21; Mark vi. 45). So im- 
pressed were the disciples that ‘‘ they 
worshipped Him, saying, Of a truth 
Thou art the Son of God.’ Bethsaida 
Julias, the city of Andrewand Peter, 
lay on the E. bank of the Jordan 
where it enters the sea of G. on the 
N. Close by, and on the E. of the 
river and N.E. of the lake, stretched 
the “green grass’’ (Mark vi. 39) 
plain of Batihah, the scene of feeding 
the 5000. Gergesa (now Kersa) lay 
E. of the lake. The Jordan’s outlet 
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is at Kerak, the S.W. extremity of the 


lake. The lake, mirroring heaven in 
its union of rest and energy, repre- 
sents Him who best combined the 
calm repose which reflected His 
Father's image with energetic la- 
bours for God and man. 

. Ll. Mereerah=bitterness. Se- 
creted in an animal’s gall bladder. 
Poetically used for a vital part, Job 
xvi. 13, xx. 25; ver. 14, ‘‘ the gall of 
asps,”’ t.e. their poison, contained in 
asac in the mouth; Scripture uses 

pular language when no moral truti: 
is thereby endangered. 2. Rosh: a 
bitter and poisonous herb ; the poppy 
(Gesenius). Rosh means head, so we 
speak of poppy heads. Jer. viii. 14, 
“water of gall,’ de. opium, ix. 15, 
xxiii. 15. Others suggest one of the 
Euphorbiacesx, distasteful and deadly; 
the “ grapes of gall’? answering to 
the rounded three berried fruit (Im- 

rial Bible Dict.). Deut. xxix. 18 
to which Heb. xii. 15, “root of bit- 
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terness,”’ refers ; a root whose essence 
is bitterness), xxxii. 32. Opium water 
would suit well for  stupefying 
criminals in the agony of execution 
(Ps. lxix. 21, Matt. xxvii. 34, Acts 
viii. 23). The vinegar offered to our 
Lord was mingled with ‘ gall”’ ac- 
cording to Matthew, with ‘* myrrh”’ 
according to Mark (xv. 28). The 
myrrh was the usual seasoning of 
Roman wine; the gall was added to 
stupefy, but our Lord would meet 
His agony in full consciousness. 
Bengel supposes the gall was added 
in wantonness. Matthew designated 
the drink according tothe prophetical 
aspect, Ps. lxix. 21; Mark according 
to its outward appearance. 

S. of Sol. i. 17, “ rafters 
(galleries marg.)iof fir’ ; the cross- 
beanis, the carved ceiling, fretted 
work: rachit. The keri, or Heb. 
marg., has ra/it, anambulatory ; not 
probable. In vii. 5 transl. ‘‘ the king 
is held bound with the flowing ring- 
lets”? ; comp. vi. 5. In Ezek. xli. 15, 
xlii. 8, “the galleries’’ are terrace 
buildings. Smith’s Bible Dict. 
identifies the ‘‘ pillars’’ and ‘‘ galler- 
jes,’’ xlii. 3, 5, 6; “‘ the reason of the 
upper chambers being shorter is as- 
eribed to the absence of supporting 
pillars which allowed an extra length 
to the chambers of the lower storey ; 
the space included within the pillars 
would form an open gallery.”’ 


Gallim=heaps, or else springs. 1 


Sam. xxv. 44, Isa. x. 30, ‘‘ daughter 
of G.,’’ i.e. G. and her sons, i.e. in- 
habitants. It is enumerated amidst 
towns of Benjamin; Laish is one. 
Possibly “‘ PhaJtithe son of Laish who 
was from G.” was a native of Laish 
the town, and this a dependency only. 
Now the hill Khirbet el Jisr, S. of 
Gibeah of Saul (Valentiner). 


Gallio. Junius Anneus G., Roman 


proconsul (Gr., A. V., “‘ deputy ’’) of 
Achaia when Paul was at Corinth 
A.D. 53, under the emperor Claudius. 
Brother of L. Annus Seneca, the 
philosopher. Adopted into the family, 
and so took the vame, of the rhetori- 
cian L. Junius Gallic. His birth name 
was Mareus Annus Novatus (Pliny 
H. N., xxxi. 33; Tacitus Ann., xv. 73, 
xvi. 17). He left Achaia ‘“‘ when he 
began in a fever, often exclaiming 
that it was not his body, but the 

lace, that had the disease ’’ (Seneca, 

p. civ.). ‘No mortal was ever so 
sweet to one as G. was to all,” says 
his brother, adding: ‘‘there is none 
who does not love G. a little, even if 
he cannot love him more’; “there 
is such an amount of innate good in 
him without any savour of art or dis- 
simulation”’; ‘‘ aperson proof against 
plottings.”” How exactly and unde- 
signedly this independent testimony 
coincides with Acts xviii. 12-17! The 
Jews plotted to destroy Paul by 
bringing him before G.’s judgment 
seat. But he was not to be entrapped 
into persecuting Christians by the 
Jews’ spiteful manceuvre: “if it 
were a matter of wrong or wicked 
lewdness, O ye Jews,’’ said he with- 
out waiting even to hear Paul’s de- 
fence, just as the apostle was about 
to open bis mouth, ‘‘ reason would 
that I should bear with you; but 
since it is (Gr.) a question of word 
and names (viz. whether Jesus is the 
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Christ) and your law, look ye to it; 
for I will be nojudge of sucli matters. 
And he drave them from the judg- 
ment seat.’’ So the Greeks, sympa- 
thising with the deputy’s disgust at 
the Jews’ intolerance, beat Sosthenes 
the chief ruler of the Jews’ synagogue 
“ before the judgment seat.”” And G. 
winkedat it, as the Jewish persecutor 
was only getting himself what he had 
intended for Paul. Thus God ful- 
filled His promise (ver. 10), “ Be not 
afraid, but speak, tor Lam with thee, 
and no man shall set on thee to hurt 
thee, for I have much people in this 
city.”’ ‘‘G. cared for none of these 
things’ does not mean he was care- 
less about the things of God (that 
probably he was from his easy epi- 
curean-like temper), but with charac- 
teristic indifference to an outbreak 
provoked by the spite of the Jews he 
took no notice of the assault. Sos- 
thenes himself seems, by Paul’s sym- 
pathy in trouble, to have been won 
to Christ, like Crispus (1 Cor. i. 1). 
Seneca’s execution by Nero made G.a 
trembling suppliant for his own life 
(Tacitus Ann., xv. 73). Jerome says 
he committed suicide A.D. 65. Seneca 
dedicated to him his treatises On 
Anger and Ona Happy Life. The 
accuracy of Scripture appears in the 
title ‘proconsul’’? (deputy), for 
Achaia was made a senatorial pro- 
vince by Claudius seven or eight 
years before Paul’s visit, having been 
previously an imperial province go- 
verned by a legate; and the sena- 
torial provinces alone had “ pro- 
consuls.” 

1. Num. i. 10, ii. 20, vii. 
54, 59, x. 23. 2. A Pharisee and 
eminent doctor of the law, who ad- 
vised the council wisely to let the 
apostles alone (Acts v. 34, ete.), 
“for if this counsel or work be of 
men it will come to nought; but if 
it be of God ye cannot overthrow it, 
lest haply ye be found even to fight 
against God.’’ He was Paul’s teacher, 
“at whose feet he was brought up 
and taught according to the perfect. 
manner of the law of the fathers” 
(Acts xxii. 3). The Jews celebrated 
him as ‘‘the glory of the law,” the 
first designated Rabban “our mas- 
ter.’ Son of rabbi Simeon, and 
grandson of Hillel; president of the 
sanhedrim under Tiberius, Caligula, 
and Claudius; he died 18 years be- 
fore the fall of Jerusalem. His 
counsel as to the apostles was not 
from any leaning to Christianity, but 
from opposition to sadduceeisne in a 
case whee the resurrection was the 
point at issue, and from seeing 
the folly of unreasoning bigotry 
(Acts xxiii. 6-9). Saul his pupil 
was a leading persecutor when 
Stephen opposed pharisaism; and 
probably & would not altogether 
disapprove of his zeal in sucha cause, 
though his own tendency was to 
leave the claims of Christianity to be 
tested by time. 

Of children, Zech. viii. 5. 
Imitating marriages and funerals, 
Matt. xi. 16, 17. The earnestness 
of the Hebrew character indisposed 
adults to games. Public games they 
had none, the great feasts of religion 
supplying them with their anniver- 
sary occasions of national gatherings. 
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Jason’s introduction of Greek games 
and a gymnasium was among the 
corrupting influences which broke 
down the fence of Judaism, and threw 
it open to the assaults of the O. T. 
antichrist, Antiochus Epiphanes (1 
Mace. i. 14; 2 Mace. iv. 12-14). 
Hicrod erected a theatre and amphi- 
theatre, with quinquennial contests 
in gymnastics, chariot races, music, 
and wild beasts, at Jerusalem and 
Ceesarea, to the annoyance of the 
faithful Jews (Josephus, Ant. xv. 8, 
The “chief of Asia’’ (Asiarchs) super- 
intended the games in honour of 
Diana at Ephesus (Acts xix. 31). In 
1 Cor. xv. 32 Paul alludes to “ fights 
with beasts’’ (though his fights were 
with beastlike men, Demetrius and 
his craftsmen, not with beasts, from 
which his Roman citizenship ex- 
empted him), at Ephesus. The 
“* fighters with beasts ’’ were kept to 
the “‘last” of the ‘‘spectacle’’; this 
he alludes to, 1 Cor. iv. 9: ‘ God 
hath set forth (exhibited previous to 
execution) us the apostles last, as it 
_were appointed to death, for we are 
made a spectacle unto the world,” 
ete., a ‘‘gazing stock” as in an 
amphitheatre (Heb. x. 33). The 
Asiarchs’ friendliness was probably 
due to their having been interested 
in his teaching during his long stay 
at Ephesus. Nero used to clothe the 
Christians in beast skins when he ex- 
posed them to wild beasts ; comp. 2 
Tim. iv. 17, “I was delivered out of 
the mouth of the lion” (viz. from 
Satan’s snare, 1 Pet. v.8). In2 Tim. 
iv. 7, “‘I have striven the good strife,” 
not merely a fight, any competitive 
contest as the racecourse. 1 Tim. vi. 
12 which was written from Corinth 
[see Timoray |, where national games 
recurred at stated seasons, which 
accounts for the allusion: “ strive”’ 
with such earnestness in ‘‘the good 
strife’? as to “lay hold” on the 
prize, the crown or garland of the 
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winner, “eternal life.’”’ Jus. i. 12; 
Rev. ii. 10. Phil. iii. 12-14: “not 
as though I had attained,” viz. the 
prize, “or am already perfected”’ 
(Gr.), i.e., my course conypleted and 
I crowned with the garland of per- 
fect victory; ‘‘ I follow after,’’ i.e. I 
press on, “if that I may apprehend 
(grasp) that for which I am appre- 
hended of (grasped by) Christ,” 7.e., 
if so be that I may lay hold on the 
pres for obtaining which I was laid 

old on by Christ at conversion (S. 
of Sol. i. 4, 1 Cor. xiii. 12). “ For- 
getting those things behind (the 
space already past, contrast 2 Tim. 
iii. 7, 2 Pet. i. 9) and reaching forth 
unto those things before,” like a 
race runner with body bent forward, 
the ore reaching before and drawing 
on the hand, the hand reaching 
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before and drawing ou thefovt. ‘I'he 
“ crown (garland) of righteousness,” 
“of life,” “fof glory,” is “‘ the prize 
of the high calling (the calling that 
is above, coming from, and leading 
to, heaven) of God in Christ Jesus” 
(1 Thess. 1. 12), given by ‘‘ the right- 
eous Judge”’ (2 Tim. iv. 8, 1 Pet. v. 
4). The false teacher, as a self con- 
stituted wnpire, would “ defrawd you 
of your prize”’ (kata-brabeneto), by 
drawing you away from Christ to 
angel worship (Col. ii. 18). Therefore 
“let the peace of God as umpire rule 
(brabeneto) in your hearts”’ and re- 
strain wrong passions, that so you 
may attain the prize ‘‘to the which 
ye are called”? (iii. 15). 


In 1 Cor. ix. 24 the Isthmian games, 


celebrated on the isthmus of Corinth, 
are vividly alluded to. They were a 
subject of patriotic pride to the Co- 
rinthians, a passion rather than a pas- 
time; so asuitable image of Christian 
earnestness. Paul wrote 1 Cor. at 
Ephesus, and in addressing the 
Ephesian elders he uses naturally the 
same image, an undesigned coinci- 
dence (Acts xx. 24). “So (with 
the determined earnestness of the 
ONE earthly winner) run, that ye may 
obtain”’ is such language as instruct- 
ersin the gymnasia and spectators on 
the racecourse would urge on the 
runners with. The competitor had 
to “strive lawfully” (2 Tim. ii. 5), 
i.e. observing the conditions of the 
contest, keeping to the bounds of the 
course, and stripped of clothes, and 
previously training himself with chas- 
tity, abstemious diet, anointing, en- 
during cold, heat, and severe exercise. 
As a soldier the believer is one of 
many; as an athlete he has to wage 
an iadividual struggle continually, 
as if (which is the casein a race) 
one alone could win; ‘‘ they who run 
in the stadium (racecourse, oblong, 
at one end semicircular, where the 
tiers of spectators sat), run all, but 
one receiveth the prize.” 


Paul further urges Christians, run so 


as not only to receive salvation but 
a full reward (comp. 1 Cor. ii. 14, 
15; 2 John 8). Pugilism is the allu- 
sion in “I keep under (Gr. I bruise 
under the eyes, so as to disable) my 
body (the old flesh, whereas the games 
competitor boxed another I box my- 
self), and bring it into subjection as 
a slave, lest that by any means, when 
I have preached (heralded,*as the 
heralds summoned the candidates to 
the race) to others, I myself should 
be a castaway” (Gr. rejected), viz. 
not as to his personal’ salvation of 
which he had no doubts (Gal. i. 15 ; 
Eph. i. 4, 7; Phil. 1.6; Tit. i. 2; 2 
Tim. i. 12), but as to the special re- 
ward of those who “turn many to 
righteousness’’ (Dan. xii. 3, 1 Thess. 
ii. 19). So Paul denied himself, in 
not claiming sustenance, in view of 
“reward,” viz. “to gain the more” 
(1 Cor. ix. 18-23). Ver. 25: “‘ striveth 
for the mastery,’ viz. in wrestling, 
more severe than the footrace. The 
“crown”’ (garland, not a king’s dia- 
dem) is termed ‘‘ corruptible,”’ being 
made of the soon withering fir leaves 
from the groves round the Isthmian 
racecourse. Our crown is “ incor- 
ruptible”’ (1 Pet. i. 4). “I run not 
as uncertainly,”’ 7.e. not without a 
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definite goal, in “ becoming all things 
to all men” I aim at “‘ gaining the 
more.” Ye gain no end, he implies 
to the Corinthians, in your eating 
idol meats. He who knows what to 
aim at, and how to aim, looks straight 
to the goal, and casts away every 
encumbrance (Heb. xii. 1). So the 
believer must cast aside not only 
sinful lusts, but even harmless and 
otherwise useful things which would 
retard him (Mark ix. 42-48, x. 50; 
Eph. iv. 22; Col i.9). ‘‘ He must 
run with enduring perseverance the 
race set before him.’ ‘‘ Not as one 
that beateth theair,” ina sciamaclia, 
or sparring im shamfight, striking 
the air as if anadversary. Satan is 
a real adversary, acting through the 
flesh. 


The “so great a cloud of witnesses ”’ 


(Heb. xi. 1, 2) that ‘‘we are com- 
passed about with” attest by their 
own case God’s faithfulness to His 
people (Heb. vi. 12). A second sense 
is nowhere positively sustained by 
Scripture, viz. that, as the crowd of 
surrounding spectators gave fresh 
spirit to the combatants, so the de- 
ceased saints who once were in the 
same contest, and who now are 
witnessing owr struggle of faith, 
ought to increase our earnestness, 
testifying as they do to God’s faith- 
fulness; but see Job xiv. 21, Eccles. 
ix. 5, Isa. lxiii. 16, which seemingly 
deny to disembodied spirits conscious- 
ness of earthly affairs. ‘‘ Looking off 
unto Jesus Laphenauten with eye 
fixed on the distant goal] the Prince- 
leader and Finisher (the Starting 
point and the Goal, as in the diaulos 
race, wherein they doubled back to 
the starting point) of our faith” (2 
Tim. iii. 7). 

Ezek. xxvii. 11. 
Rather, from a Syriac root (for the 
Tyrians were yro - Pheenicians), 
“men of daring.”’ Foreigners would 
hardly be entrusted to watch ‘‘in 
the Tyrian towers.”” Others from 
Heb. gomed, a cubit, “ short swords- 
men”; Ehud carried a sword a cubit 
long (Jud. iii. 16). Or else an arm, 
““men strong of arm.” 

1 Chron. xxiv. 17. 


urbs, fenced with a hedge or wall 
(Isa. v. 5, Prov. xxiv. 31), planted 
with flowers, shrubs, and trees, 
guarded (whence comes “ garden’’) 
by watchmen in a lodge or tower 
net i. 8 [when the lodge is for- 
saken by the keeper, the bare poles 
leaning every way and the green 
boughs of the roof scattered, there 
could scarcely be a more vivid pic- 
ture of Zion’s desolation], Mark xii. 
1) to drive away wild beasts and 
robbers (Job xxvii. 18). The quince, 
citron, almond, and other fruits, also 
herbs (1 Kings xxi. 2), cucumbers, 
lettuce, mustard, are mentioned as 
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in gardens. The balsam, according 
to Pliny, grew only in two royal gar- 
dens of Juda, notelsewhere. Syria 
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was so famed for gardens that the 
Greeks had a proverb, “the many 
garden herbs of the Syrians.’’ The 
rose garden W. of the temple was pe- 
culiar in being within the walls; the 
smell from weeds and manure was 
the cause of gardens being usually 
forbidden within the walls. A reser- 
voir cistern, or still better a fountain 
of water, was essential to a good gar- 
den. Comp. S. of Sol. iv. 15, 
fountain of gardens,” ain-gannim 
{see EN-GANNIM, Jenin now], 7.e. a 
fountain sufficient to water many 
“gardens,” ‘‘a well of living waters.” 
Spiritually the believer is the garden, 
the Holy Spirit the living water 
(Jer. ii. 18, xvii. 8; John iv. 13, 14, 
vii. 37-39). ‘‘ A well watered gar- 
den”’ expresses abundant happiness 
and prosperity (Isa. lviii. 11, Jer. xvii. 
8, xxxi. 12), as “‘a, garden that hath 
no water”’ (Isa. i. 80) expresses spi- 
ritual, national, and individual bar- 
renness and misery. Ps. i. 3, the 
righteous “‘ shall be like a tree planted 
by the rivers of waters (lit. the divi- 
sions of waters, the water being di- 
vided into rivulets to run along the 
rows of trees for irrigation) that 
bringeth forth his fruit in his sea- 
son.’’ Not only are his fruits (the 
tree’s proper fruit, Rev. xxii. 2) good 
in themselves, but are in season 
(Eccles. iii. 1-11; contrast Matt. 
xxi. 19). “‘ His leaf” also has its 
beauty and use and is “‘ unwithering” 
(Ezek. xlvii. 12); even his minor 
trai‘s of character are good after their 
kind, and his smallest undertakings 
blessed because done unto the Lord, 
aud so shall abide. 

Th> law against mixing diverse seeds 
was observed by separating the vari- 
ous productions by light fences of 
reed. The ‘‘orchards’”’ (Heb. para- 
dises) were specially for fruit trees, 
dates, figs, syeamores, ete. The oc- 
currence of no less than 250 botani- 
cal terms in O. T. shows the Israelite 
predilection for flowers, fruits, and 
pleasure grounds. The vine wound 
round the trellis or outer staircase, 
the emblem of the loving and fruitful 
wife and the happy home (Ps. exxviii. 
3). The house court or area gene- 
rally had its shady terebinth. Under 
the shadowing figleaves Nathanael 
communed with his God (John i. 48). 
The ripe grain in harvest joy was de- 
corated with lilies; S. of Sol. vii. 2, 
“thy bodice (of amber colour) is 
a heap of wheat set about with 
lilies” (white or scarlet, answering 
to her scarf round her person). 


Garrison. 
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for irrigation (Eccles. ii. 4-6) doubt- 
less suggested the imagery S. of Sol. 
iv. 12-15. It was ina garden of light 
Adam fell; in a garden of darkness, 
Gethsemane, the Second Adam over- 
came the tempter and retrieved us. 
The “streams from Lebanon” imply 
that the fountain is lowly, the source 
lofty. Christ (and soChrist’s church) 
springs up on the earth, but has His 
source in heaven ; no longer ‘ ‘sealed”’ 
but “‘ open’ ” streams (Rev. xxii. 10, 
17). The site near Bethlehem as- 
signed to Solomon’s garden is proba- 
bly correct. It is a suitable retreat, 
near the capital, and the names of 
localities about confirm the tradition : 
wady Urtas, “‘ the valley of the gar- 
den’’; gebel-el-Fwreidis, “the hill 
of the httle paradise’”’; “‘fig vale”’; 
“peach hill’; ‘‘ walnut walk”; 
“garden of nuts.” ‘I'he “ king’s 
garden” (2 Kings xxv. 4; Neh. iii. 
15; Jer. xxxix. 4, lii. 7) was near the 
pool of Siloam, at the Tyropceon val- 
ley, where the valleys of Jehoshaphat 
and Hinnom met. 


Gareb. 1. 2 Sam. xxiii. 38, 1 Chron. ii. 


58. 2. The hill near Jerusalem 
(Jer. xxxi. 39). From Heb. garab 
“‘to scrape,’ Syr. leprosy, the local- 
ity outside the city to which lepers 
were removed, on the N.W. side of 
the city, W. of the valley of Gihon. 
Even the localities whose name im- 
plies they are now outside shall at 
last be taken within the new Jeru- 
salem (Matt. viii. 1-4, Luke xvii. 
11-19). 


Garlick. Num. xi.5. Abounding in 


Egypt. The Allium sativum (Lin- 
neus). A fixed allowance of it and 
other vegetables was appointed to 
the workmen on the pyramids and 
publicly inscribed (Herod., ii. 125). 
it stimulates the circulation and the 
system generally. 


Garmite. Descended from GEREM 


(1 Chron. iv. 19). 

Put in military posts to 
keep possession of a conquered coun- 
try, as the Philistines held the land 
of Israel at the beginning of Saul’s 
reign (1 Sam. x. 5, xiii. 3); David, 
Syria (2 Sam. viii. 6,14). In Ezek. 
xxvi. 11, ‘‘thy strong garrisons” 
(matztzeboth ’uzzeek) lit. the statues 
of thy strength, i.e. the forts. Or 
rather (Maurer), the obelisks in hon- 
our of the tutelary gods of Tyre (as 
Melecarte, the Tyrian Hercules whose 
temple stood in Old Tyre) shall go 
down to the ground before Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the conqueror, just as he 


GATE 


deliberations of the judges in the 
place of justice I was an object of 
obloquy. Amos v. 12, “ they turn 
aside the poor in the gate,” i.e. they 
refuse them their right in the place 
of justice ; (10) ‘they hate him that 
rebuketh in the gate,’’ viz. the judge 
who condemns them (Zech. viii. 16). 
Isa. xxix. 21, “‘ they lay a snare for 
him that reproveth m the gate,”’ 7.e., 
they try by bribes and misrepresent- 
ations to ensnare into a false deci- 
sion the judge who would in public 
court reprove them for their iniquity, 
or to ensnare the prophet who pub- 
licly reprovesthem ty Jer.vii.2). “The 
Sublime Porte,”’ the title for the Sul- 
tan of Turkey, is derived from the 
eastern usage of dispensing law in tle 
gateway. The king’s or chief’s place 
of audience (1 Kings xxii. 10, 2 Sam. 
xix. 8, Job xxix. 7, Lam.v. 14). The 
object of a foe’s attack and therefore 
strengthened especially (Jud. v. 8, 
Ps. exlvii. 18), shutat nightfall (Deut. 
ili. 5, Josh. 11. 5, 7, 1 Sam. xxiii. 7). 
The market place for country pro- 
duce (2 Kings vii. 1, Neh. xiii. 16-19). 
The open spaces near the gates were 
used for heathen sacrifices (Acts xiv. 
18, 2 Kings xxiii. 8). Josiah defiled 
“the high places of the gates in 
the entering in of the gate.’’ 


The larger gates had two valves, and 


were plated with metal and secured 
with locks and bars. Those without 
iron plating were easily set on fire 
(Jud. ix. 52). Sentences of the law 
were inscribed on and above them, to 
which allusion occurs Deut. vi. 9; 
an usage followed by Mahometans in 
modern times. Some gates were of 
solid stones (Rev. xxi. 21, Isa. liv. 
12). Massive stone doors are found 
in ancient houses of Syria, single 


slabs, several inches thick, 10 ft. high, 
turning on stone pivots above and 
below. The king’s principal gate at 
Ispahan afforded sanctuary to crimi- 
nals (Chardin, vii. 868). In Esther’s 
time “none might enter into the 
king’s gate clothed with sackcloth’ 
(Esth. iv. 2). 


“The Beautiful Gate” of Herod’s tem- 


ple (Acts iii. 2) was the outer one, 
made of Corinthian brass, surpassing 
in costliness even nine others of the 


treated Egypt’s idol statues (Jer. xliii. 
The Hebrews used gardens also as 11). 
Gashmu=Geshem. Neh. vi. 1, 2, 6. 


outer court, which were covered with 
burial places (John xix. 41). Here 


gold and silver. It wasso heavy that 


Jesus’ sacred body was entombed in pobgree Gen. xxxvi. 11,16; 1Chron.| twenty men were required to close it, 
Joseph’s new sepulchre. Manasseh but it was found open unexpectedly 
and Amon were buried in Uzza’s Gate. The oriental resort for busi-| shortly before the overthrow of Jeru- 
garden (2 Kings xxi. 18,26). Mach-| ness, converse, bargaining, and news| salem (Josephus, B. J., v. 5, §.3; vi. 
pelah’s _ field, Abraham's burial (Gen. xix. 1, xxiii. 10; Ps. lxix. 12), 5, § 8; c. Ap., ii. 9). "The doorway 


gronnd, was a garden with ‘‘ trees in 
it, and in all the borders round about 
it’’ (Gen. xxiii. 17). The garden of 
Gethsemane was Jesus’ favourite re- 
sort for devotion (Matt. xxvi. 36, John 
xviii. 1). Gardens were in idolatrous 
periods made the scene of supersti- 
tion and image worship, the awful 
counterpart of the primitive Eden 
(Isa. i. 29, Ixv.3, lxvi.17). 

Solomon’s gardens and orchards with 
all kinds of fruits and pools of water 


for addresses and reading the law (2 
Chron. xxxii. 6, Neh. vii. 1, 3, Prov. 
j. 21, Jer. xvii. 19), or administering 
justice (Josh. xx. 4, Ruth iv. 1, Deut. 
xvi. 18, xxi. 19). Prov. xxii. 22, “ nei- 
ther oppress the afflicted in the gate,” 
i.e. in the place of justice, in law- 
suits. Ps. Ixix. 12, “they that sit 
in the gate speak against Me (Mes- 
siah), and I was the song of the 
drunkards,” %.e., not only among 
drunken revellers, but in the grave 


consisted of lintel, threshold, and 
sideposts (Exod. xii. 7, 22). 


In Gen. xxii. 17, ‘‘ thy seed shall pos- 


sess the gate of his enemies,’’ the 
sense is, shall sit in judgment on 
them, as in the Assyrian sculptures 
the king is represented sitting in 

udgment upon prisoners. Thus the 
betas satrap inthe Lycian Xanthus 
monument sits at the gate dictating 
terms to the Greek ambassadors, and 
Sennacherib, at his tent door, gives 


GATH 


judgment on the Jews taken at La- 
chish (British Museum, 59). In front 
of the larger edifices in the remains 
at Persepolis 
and Nineveh 
(Khorsabad)are 
propylaa, or 
‘ porches,” like 
that ‘‘ for Solo- 
mon’s__ throne 
where he might 
judge, even the 
porch of judg- 
ment, covered 
with cedar from 
one side of the 
floor to the 
other” (1 Kings 


vi Fe whe 

threshold in the es 
Assyrian palaces | 
is one slab of --—4 5 7? 
gypsum ss with Pe Ly 
cuneaticinscrip- ““—— of 


SENNACHERIB ON HIS 


tions; human- rie pila 


headed __ bulls 
with eagles’ wings guard the portals, 
like and probably borrowed from the 
‘ cherubim which guarded the gate of 
Eden; besides there are holes 12 in. 
square, lined round with tiles, with a 
brick to coverthem above and contain- 
ing small baked clay idols with lynx 
head and human body, or human head 
and lion’s body, probably like the 
TERAPHIM [see], from Arabic tarf “a 
boundary,’ and akin to the Persian 
“‘telifin”’ talismans. Thus the place 
of going out and coming in was 
guarded, as especially sacred, from all 
evil by the inscriptions, the com- 
pound figured gods outside, and the 
hidden teraphim. Daniel ‘sat in” 
such a “‘gate’”’ before the palace of 
Babylon as “ruler over the whole 
province of Babylon”’ (Dan. ii. 48, 49). 
The courtiers of Ahasuerus attended 
>. the gate” similarly (Esth. 
iii. 2). 
Gath=a winepress, G. being ina vine- 
abounding country. One of the five 
great Philistine cities (Josh. xiii. 3, 
1 Sam. vi. 17). Goliath’s abode (1 
Sam. xvii.). Its people were the 
‘* Gittites,”’ of whom was David’s de- 
votedly loyal friend Ittai (2 Sam. xv. 
19-22). In undesigned coincidence 
with the presence of giants in G., 
according to 1 Sam. xvii., 2 Sam. 
xxi. 19-22, is Josh. xi. 22: “only in 
Gaza, in G., and in Ashdod there 
remained Anakims.” G. was one of 
the five cities to which the Philistines 
carried about the ark of God (the 
five formed one political unity), 
and thereby brought on the people 
God’s heavy visitation with emerods. 
It was represented by one of the 
tive golden emerods and five golden 
mice sent to propitiate Jehovah 
(1 Sam. v. 9; vi. 4, 5, 10-18). 
David there feigned madness to save 
his life; a second time he visited 
king Achish, and had Ziklag assigned 
to him as a residence (1 Sam. xxi. 
10-15, xxvii. 28). Thence he attached 
and drew after him 600 Gittite fol- 
lowers, with Ittai their chief (2 Sam. 


xv. 18); probably some at the time. 


of his sojourn in G., and most when 
he smote and subdued the Philistines 
(2 Sam. viii. 1). Though tributary 
to Israel, G. still retained its own 
king (1 Kings ii. 39). Hazael fought 
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against it and took it (2 Kings xii. 
17). Uzziah gavea heavy blow to G., 
breaking down its wall (2 Chron. xxvi. 
6, Amos vi. 2). “‘Hamath ... Gath, 
. . . be they better than these king- 
doms?” G., once “‘ better (stronger) 
than’? Israel and Judah, fell ; how vain 
then is your confidence in the strength 
of mounts Zionand Samaria! In Amos 
i. 6, etc., Zeph. ii. 4,5, Zech. ix. 5, 6, 
G. is omitted; probably it had lost by 
that time its place among the five 
primary cities. Hezekiah, after Uz- 
ziah, conquered Philistia (2 Kings 
xviii. 8, Isa. xiv. 29-81). 


Tell es Safieh occupies the site of G., 


which lay on the border between 
Judah and Philistia, between Shocoh 
and Ekron (1 Sam. xvii. 1,52). Saul 
came down from the hills by the road 
from Jerusalem to Gaza, which passes 
near Shocoh, and encountered the 
Philistines near the bend in the val- 
ley. Saul was on the E. of the valley, 
the Philistineson the W., as they came 
fromthe W. G. was from its strength 
oftenalternatelyin the hands of Judah 
and of Philistia (2 Chron. xi.8). Itlay 
ona hillat the foot of Judah’s mount- 
ains, ten miles KH. of Ashdod, and 
ten S.E. of Ekron. 


Gath-hepher=the winepress of the 


well. Josh. xix. 12,13. On Zebu- 
lun’s border, near Japhia (Yafa). 
Jonah’s birthplace (2 Kings xiv. 25). 
Now El Meshhad, where his tomb is 
still shown, two miles EH. of Sefurieh 
(Sepphoris). 


Gath-rimmon=winepress of the 


pomegranates. 1. A city of Dan, given 
to the Levites (Josh. xix. 45, xxi. 24; 
1 Chron. vi. 69). On the Philistine 
plain. 2. A town of Manasseh, W. 
of Jordan, assigned to the Levites 
(Josh. xxi. 25). But Bileam (i.e. 
Ibleam, xvii. 11) in 1 Chron. vi. 70, 
which is probably the true reading 
in Joshua, the copyist’s eye catching 
“Gath-rimmon’”’ in the previous 
verse. 


Gaza=fortified. One of the five Phi- 


listine cities. Mentioned in the first 
and latest books of Scripture, and 
even now exceeding Jerusalem in 
size. It is the most southwesterly 
town towards Egypt, and Jay on the 
great route between Syria and that 
country, being in position and strength 
(as its name means) the key of the 
line of communication. It withstood 
Alexander’s siege with all his re- 
sources for five months. It is called 
Azzah Gen. x. 19 marg., Deut. ii. 
23, Jer. xxv. 20. G. was assigned by 
Joshua to Judah (Josh. xv. 47), but 
not occupied till afterwards (Jud. i. 
18; comp. Josh. x. 41), the Anakims 
occupying it still (xi. 22, xiii. 3). 
The Philistines soon recovered it 
(Jud. xiii. 1, xvi. 1, 21), and there 
Samson perished whilst destroying 
his captors. Solomon ruled over it 
(1 Kings iv. 24), Hezekiah gave the 
decisive blow to the Philistines, 
“even unto G. and the borders 
thereof, from the tower of the watch- 
men to the fenced city’ (2 Kings 
xviii. 8). Amos (1,6) threatened from 
God, “for three transgressions of 
G. and for four (i.e. for sin multi- 
plied on sin, Exod. xx. 5, Prov. 
xxx. 15. Three and four make 
seven, the number implying com- 
pletion of the measure of guilt) I 


GEBA 


will not turn away the punishment 
thereof, because they carried away 
captive the whole captivity (i.e. they 
carried all away and left none; 
see 2 Chron. xxi. 17, xxviii. 18) to 
deliver them up to Edom (the Phi- 
listines of G., instead of hospitably 
sheltering the Jewish refugees flee- 
ing before Sennacherib and other 
Assyrian, invaders, sold them as cap- 
tives to their bitter foes, the Edom- 
ites ; comp. Isa. xvi. 4). But I will 
send a fire on the wall of G., which 
shall devour the palaces thereof.” 
““Pharaoh”’ Necho fulfilled the pro- 
phecy on returning from slaying Jo- 
siah at Megiddo (2 Chron. xxxv. 20) 
(Grot.). Or ‘‘ Pharaoh”? Hophra, 
on his return from the unavailing 
attempt to save Jerusalem from Ne- 
buchadnezzar (Jer. xxxvii. 5, 7, xlvii. 
1). (Calvin.) 


In Zeph. ii. 4 there is a play on like 


sounds; Gazah gazubah, ‘G. shall 
be forsaken.” In Zech. ix. 5 ‘‘the 
king shall perish from G.,’’ 7.e., its 
Persian satrap, or petty ‘ king,” 
subordinate to the great king of Per- 
sia, shall perish, and it shall cease to 
have one. Alexander having taken 
the city, and slain 10,000 of its in- 
habitants, and sold the rest as slaves, 
bound Betis the satrap to a chariot 
by thongs thrust through his soles, 
and dragged him round the city, as 
Achilles did to Hector. 


In Acts viii. 26, “‘go toward the S. 


unto the way that goeth down from 
Jerusalem unto G. which (not G., 
but which way) is desert,” refers to 
the portion of the road between 
Eleutheropolis and G., which is with- 
out villages and exposed to Bedouin 
marauders of the desert. The words 
“‘which is desert’’ are the angel’s 
(not Luke’s), to inform Philip, then 
in Samaria, on what route he would 
find the eunuch, viz. on the S. route, 
thinly peopled, but favourable for 
chariots. Robinson (ii. 748) found 
an ancient road direct from Jeru- 
salem to G. through the wady Mu- 
surr, now certainly without villages. 
The water in wady el Hasy was pro- 
bably the scene of the eunuch’s bap- 
tism. 


Once G. was the seat of a Christian 


church and bishop; but now of its 
15,000 inhabitants only a few hun- 
dreds are Christians, the rest Ma- 
hometans. The great mosque was 
formerly the church of St. John 
when Gaza was a Christian city. 


An extensive olive grove lies N. of the 


modern Ghuzzeh, whence arises its 
manufacture and export of soap. Its 
trade in corn is considerable, and 
still is heard the ‘‘ grinding ”’ of corn 
with millstones such as Samson was 
forced to work with in his prison 
house at G. The Tel el Muntar or 
“hill of the watchman,” east of G., 
is the hill to which Samson carried 
up the gates. It commands a lovely 
and striking view on every side. 


Gazer. iis GezeR.) 2 Sam. v. 25. 
Gazez. I. 


1 Chron. ii. 46. 2. Son 
of Haran, Ephah’s son. 


Gazzam, children of. Ezraii. 48. 
Geba=the hill. A town of Benjamin, 


on its northern boundary, whence 
“from G. to Beersheba’’ expresses 
all Judah from N. to S. as ‘‘from 
Dan to Beersheba” expresses all 


GEBAL 
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Tsrael and Judah from N. to 8S. (2 
Kings xxiii. 8.) Close to Ramah 
(Neh. vii. 80). As an eastern limit it 
stands opposed to Gazer (2 Sam. v. 
25) ; Gibeon in 1 Chron. xiv. 16. G. 
was garrisoned by the Philistines at 
the beginning of Saul’s reign (1 Sam. 
xiii. 3). Jonathan dislodged them 
in a gallant assault with his armour- 
bearer alone (xiv.). G. was on the 
S. and Michmash on the N. of the 
ravine. Now the village Jeba, crown- 
ing the steep hill on the edge of the 
wady Suweinit, facing Mukmas on 
the N. side. So in Isa. x. 28-32, 
“he (Sennacherib) hath laid up his 
carriages at Michmash,”’ i.e., the 
“carriages”’ (i.e. heavy baggages) 
could not be got across the wady at 
Michmash. Then ‘“‘they are gone 
over the passage,’ i.e., the Senter 
part of the army pass the ravine 
which might have been easily guarded 
against them, and “ lodge”’ (malon, 
“rest for the night,’ bivouac) at G.on 
the S. side. Asa fortified it, as com- 
manding the pass (1 Kings xv. 22, 
2 Chron. xvi. 6). A. V. has rendered 
“G.”’ into ‘‘ Gibeah”’ rightly Jud. 
xx. 10, 33, 1 Sam. xiii. 16. 

Gebal [see Srir, Mount]=a line, 
viz. of mountain boundary (Ps. Ixxxiii. 
7). An Idumean clan, on the right 
of Ammon, as Amalek was on the 
left ; for in the psalm it is coupled 
with Moab, Ammon, Amalek, and 
Edom. Probably the modern Djebal, 
mountainous region 8. of tlie Dead 
Sea; the Gebalene of the R mans, 
the Gobolitis of Josephus. A portion 
of the range of Edom. The psalm, 
probably by Jahaziel of the sons of 


Asaph, is a thanksgiving for the | 
victory anticipated by faith over the | 


hordes of invaders who sought to 
root Israel out of his inheritance, 
and who, marching S. round the 
Dead Sea, let no tidings reach Jeho- 
shaphat till he heard that a great 
multitude was within his territory at 
Engedi (2 Chron. xx. 2, 7-11, 14, 18, 
19). Smith’s Bible Dict. identities 
the G. of Ps. Ixxxiii. with G. in Ezek. 
xxvii. 9, “‘ the ancients of G. and the 
wise men thereof were in thee thy 
calkers’’ (stoppers of chinks in ships), 
evidently the Phenician city and 
region between Beyrttt and ‘Tripoli, 
famed for skilled workmen, ‘the 
Giblites’’ (stone carvers) (1 Kings 
v. 18 marg.). So “the inhabitants 
of Phenician Tyre’’ are numbered 
with the invaders (Ps. lxxxiii. 7). 
But the collocation of G. between 
the ‘‘ Hagarenes” and “‘ Ammon”’ 
favours the men of G. being Idu- 
means. ‘‘The Giblites’’ in Josh. 
xill. 5 were from the region of Leb- 
anon; the LXX. term them Biblians, 
viz. of Biblus, on the Phoenician 
borders, N. of the river Adonis, after- 
wards a Christian see. 

Geber, son of. 1.1 Kingsiv.18. 2. 
1 Kingsiv.19. Having as his commis- 
sariat district the part of Gilead 
forming Sihon’s and Og’s kingdom, 
now Belka, the great pasture EK. of 
Jordan. Transl. not ‘he was the only 
officer in the land,” for there were 
two others (13, 14), but ‘‘and one 
(superior) officer (netzib achad) who 
was in the land,” viz. to superintend 
the three subordinate officers (comv. 
Heb. 2 Chron. viii. 10). 


Gebim=the ditches. 


Isa.x.31. Be- 
tween Anathoth and Nob. 


Gedaliah. 1. Son of Ahikam, who 


saved Jeremiah from death (Jer. xxvi. 
24) ; grandson of Shaphan, Josiah’s 
secretary, whom the king sent to in- 
quire concerning the book of Jeho- 
vah’s lawrecently found (2 Kings xxii. 
12,14). G. thus inherited from fa- 
ther and grandfather a legacy of the 
fear of God. Left by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, after the destruction of the 
temple (588 B.c.), to govern the cities 
of Judah and the husbandmen and 
vinedressers, who were allowed to 
remain in the land (Jer. xxxix. 10, 14; 
xl. 5,6, 11; li. 16). Hewas stationed 
at the stronghold Mizpah, six miles 
N. of Jerusalem, with a Chaldean 
guard (xli.). Jeremiah, when given 
his choice by Nebuzaradan where he 
should dwell, attached himself to G., 
who was joimed also by a promiscuous 
multitude of ‘‘men, women, and child- 
ren, and of the poor of the land”’; 
also by Ishmael of the blood royal, 
Johanan and Jonathan, Seraiah, the 
sons of Ephai, Jezaniah, and their 
men; also by the Jews who had been 
driven to Moab, Ammon, and Edom, 
but who now with reassured conti- 
dence began to gather, as formerly, 
“wine and summer fruits.’ This 
indicates his deserved popularity, 
whilst his words imply his loyalty to 
the supreme monarch to whom God 
by express prophecy had assigned the 
world kingdoms, and at the same 
time his gentleness asaruler. “ Fear 
not to be servants of the Chaldees ; 
dwell in the land, and serve the king 
of Babylon, and it shall be well with 
you.” Even reverence forthe temple, 
though in ruins, revived under him ; 
and men from Shechem, Shiloh, and 
Samaria came with their offerings 
and badges of mourning for the de- 
struction of the Lord’s house and the 
holy city (Jer. xli. 5). Johanan warned 
G. that Baalis (called from the idol 
Baal) king of Ammon had sent Ish- 
mael to assassinate him and his re- 
tinue. With unsuspecting generosity 
G. refused to credit it. So Ishmael, 
in violation of the sacred rights 
of hospitality and taking advantage 
of the opportunity, whilst eating G.’s 
“bread”? at Mizpah, smote him two 
months after his appointment (comp. 
Ps. xli. 9). Jealousy of G.’s presi- 
dency was Ishmael’s motive; his 
royal descent leading him to regard 
himself as the rightful ruler. Am- 
mon, Israel’s ancient foe, gladly used 
such a tool. A mystery of provi- 
dence that God should permit the 
righteous, in spite of warning, to rush 
in unsuspecting honesty of purpose 
into the trap laid for them; Isa. lvii. 
l suggests a solution. An enemy’s 
presence appears in such anomalies. 
Faith, in spite of them, believes God 
is ordering all things for the ultimate 
good of His people, and at the judg- 
ment will vindicate His ways and 
clear up all that is now dark. All 
suffering nature and disorganized so- 
ciety as well as believers yearn for 
the advent of Him who shall reign 
in righteousness (Isa. xi., Ezek. xxi. 
27). His death is commemorated in 
the Jewish calendar as a nationai 
calamity ; and many Jews under Jo- 
hanan, fearing Babylon’s vengeance, 


Gederah=the sheepcote. 


| Gehazi. 


GEHAZI 


fled to Egypt, forcing Jeremiah with 
them (xli. 18). 


2. 1 Chron. xxv. 3,9. 38. Ezra x. 18. 


4. Zeph. i. 1. 5. Son of Pashur; 
one of the princes who caused Jere- 
miah’s imprisonment (Jer. xxxviii. 1, 
etc.). 


Geder. One of the 31 kings defeated 


by Joshua W. of Jordan (Josh.xii. 18). 
Inthe extreme 8. Possibly the Sime- 
onite GEpor (1 Chron. iv. 39). 

A town of 
Judah in the shephelah, or hills be- 
tween the mountains and plain (Josh. 
xv.. 36). Near the “valley of the 
terebinth’’ [ELau, see], near Azekah 
and Socoh. GrDEROTH=sheepcotes, 
and GEDEROTHAIM=two sheepcotes, 
were in the same region (41). 


Gedor. 1. Josh. xv.58. A few miles 


N. of Hebron. Perhaps now Jedur 
between Bethlehem and Hebron, two 
miles W. of the road. 2. A town of 
Benjamin, to which belonged Jero- 
ham, father of Joelah and Zebadiah, 
who “of Saul’s brethren of Benja- 
min’’ joined David at Ziklag (1 Chron. 
xii. 7). 3. Ancestor of Saul (viii. 31, 
ix. 87). 4. Among Judah’s posterity 
(1 Chron. iv. 4,18). 5. See GeDER. 
(1 Chron. iv. 89.) Simeonite chiefs in 
Hezekiah’s reign ‘‘ went to the en- 
trance of (rather as Keil, ‘ westward 
from’) G. unto the eastern side of 
the valley to seek pasture for their 
flocks,’ and they dislodged the Ham- 
ites ‘“‘dwelling there of old, and 
dwelt in their room.’”? On the way 
between southern Judah and mount 
Seir. LXX. read ‘“Gerar” (but 
Simeon’s dwellings did not extend 
westward from Gerar, but were all 
EK. of Gerar). 

Elisha’s servant. His mes- 
senger to the Shunammite woman 
(2 Kings iv.); suggested the obtaining 
of a son from the Lord for her, as a 
meet reward for her kindness to the 
prophet. Trusted by Elisha with his 
staff to lay on the face of the lifeless 
youth. ut reanimation was not 
effected till Elisha himself came: 
typifying that Moses the messenger, 
with his rod and the law, could not 
quicken dead souls, that is reserved 
for Jesus with His gospel. G. proved 
himself lying and greedy of filthy 
lucre, and with his great spiritual 
privileges asad contrast to Naaman’s 
servants, who had none (2 Kingsv.). 
They by wise counsel induced their 
master to subdue pride, and humbly 
to wash in the Jordan, according to 
the prophet’s word. G. presumptn- 
ously stifled conscience with the plea 
that a “Syrian” heathen ought not 
to have been “‘ spared,’ as his master 
had “‘ spared this Naaman,’’ and even 
dared to invoke Jehovah’s name, as 
though his obtaining money by false 
pretences from him would be a meri- 
torious act: ‘“‘as the Lord liveth, I 
will take somewhat of him.” Jn his 
master’s name, under pretence of 
charity (!), as if wanting presents for 
‘two sons of the prophets from 
mount Ephraim,” he obtained fromi 
Naaman two talents of silver and two 
changes of raiment. Coveting, lying, 


-taking, and hiding, followed in the 


order of sin’s normal and awful de- 
velopment; as in Adam’s and 
Achan’s cases (Gen. iii., Josh. vii.). 
Then God’s detection: Elisha said, 


GELILOTH 


The liar 


“Whence comest thou ?”’ 
was at no loss for a reply : “‘ Thy ser- 


vant went no whither.” Ulisha 
sternly answered, ‘“‘ Went not mine 
heart with thee, when the man turned 
again, . . . (comp. Ps. exxxix.)? Is 
it a time to receive money,” ete. ? 
Comp. as to owr times 1 Pet. iv. 3. 
Naaman from being a leper became 
newborn as “‘a little child’ by be- 
lieving obedience; G. from Veiag 
clean, by unbelieving disobedience, 
became a leper: if he must have 
Naaman’s lucre, he must have Naa- 
man’s leprosy: ‘‘the leprosy of Naa- 
man shall cleave unto thee for ever.” 
Still in 2 Kings viii. 4 G. appears 
as “servant of the man of God,” 
narrating to king Joram the great 
acts of Elisha and the restoration to 
life of the Shunammite’s son, when 
lo! she herself appeared. Doubtless 
affliction brought G. to sincere re- 
pentance, and repentance brought 
removal of the leprosy, which other- 
wise would have been “for ever.’’ 
Comp. .Hezekiah’s divinely foretold 
death averted by penitent prayer 
- {xx. 1-5). This seems a more likely 
solution thau supposing that this in- 
cident occurred before G.’s leprosy 
and has been transposed. 
Geliloth. Josh. xviii. 17. One of 
the southern bounds of Benjamin, 
“over against the going up (ascent) 
of Adummim.” Calon! poenpied the 
same position “‘ before the going up 
of Adummim”’ (xv. 7) onthe north- 
ern bound of Judah, which is the 
southern bound of Benjamin; there- 
fore Grove would substitute ‘‘Gilgal”’ 
for “Geliloth.’’ Its derivation is 
galal “to roll’’; like the Scotch 
‘links,’’ meaning both the windings 
of the stream (G. is near the Jordan) 
and the coasts; whereas Ciccar is 
the circle of vegetation or dwell- 
ings round the bends of the water. 
Conder connects G. with the “ tells” 
or mounds of Palestine, which he 
thinks to be the accumulated refuse 
of sun-dried bricks, which served as 
a platform on which others were 
baked, as at the present day in 
India and Egypt. They are found 
in the Jordan valley, and in the 
plain of Esdraelon. They always 
occur near water, and in alluvial 
clay plains, as in the clay lands 
between Snecoth and Zarthan, 
where Solomon cast his temple brass- 
work, 

Gemalli. Num. xiii. 12. 
Gemariah. 1. Shaphan the scribe’s 
son, Michaiah’s father. From his 
chamber in the Lord’s house Baruch 
read Jeremiah’s threatening pro- 
phecy in the people’s hearing (Jer. 
xxxvi.). Michaiah reported it, and 
Baruch being summoned read it 
again before the princes seated in 
council in the scribe’s chamber in 
the king’s house. G., as the other 
‘princes, was ‘‘afraid”’ thereat, and 
said, “ We will surely tell the king of 
all these words”’ (not a threat, but 
implying that so momentous a pro- 
phecy ought to be told the king). 
G. had some fear of God and moral 
courage, for he, with Elnathan and 
Delaiah, interceded with king Jehoia- 
kim not to burn the roll; but he 
would not hear them. 2. Son of 
Hilkiah, the highpriest who found 
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the book of the law in the Lord’s 
house, and showed it to Shaphan 
(2 Kings xxii. 8); sent by king 
Zedekiah on an embassy to Nebu- 
chadnezzar ; entrusted by Jeremiah 
with a letter to the captives in 
Babylon. Inheriting from his father, 
like the former G., some regard for 
sacred things (Jer. xxix. 1-3). 


Genealogy. Heb. ‘‘the book of 


the GENERATIONS,”’ sepher toledoth 
[see ADOPTION and GENERATION]. 
Fuller (Pisgah Sight of Palestine, 
1650) says on Acts xvii. 26: “‘ we 
may see Divinity, the queen, waited 
on by three of her principal ladies of 
honour, namely (1) skill in GeNra- 
LoGiEs, ‘of one blond all nations,’ 
(2) CHRONOLOGY, in the exact 
computation of ‘the times ap- 
pointed,’ (3) GEOGRAPHY, measur- 
ing out to the natiofs ‘ the bounds 
of their habitation.’’ History 
anciently being based on genealogies, 
the phrase became a title for a 
history ; so Gen. ii. 4, ‘‘ these are 
the generations of the heavens and 
of the earth”; as the history of a 
man’s family is “the book of his 
generations,’ so that of the world’s 
productions is ‘the generations 
(not the creation, which had been 
previously described) of the heavens 
and the earth.”’ “Generations’’ is the 
heading of every chief section of 
Genesis (probably they were original 
family memoirs preserved and used 
by Moses under inspiration in writ- 
ing Genesis). So v. 1, ‘‘the book of 
the generations of Adam,’’ wherein 
his descendants are traced down to 
Noah; vi. 9, ‘“‘the generations of 
Noah,” the history of Noah and his 
sons; x. l, ‘‘the generations of the 
sons of Noah,’’ Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet, the oldest and most precious 
existing ethnological record; xi. 
10-26 “the generations of Shem,” 
27 ‘‘the generations of .Terah,” 
Abram’s father; xxv. 12 “the 
generations of Ishmael,’’ 19 “the 
generations of Isaac’’; xxxvi. 1, 
“the generations of Hsuu”’; xxxvii. 
2, ‘“‘the generations of Jacob”’; 
xxxv. 22-26, “the sons of Jacob,” 
ete., repeated Exod. i. 1-5; also 
xlvi. 8, a genealogical census of 
Israel when Jacob came down to 
Egypt; repeated in Exod. vi. 16, etc., 
probably transcribed from a docu- 
ment, for the first part concerning 
Reuben and Simeon is quoted 
though Levi is the only tribe in 
question. The promise of Canaan, 
Israel’s separation from the Gentiles, 
the prophecy of Messiah’s descent 
from Judah, the hereditary priest- 
hood in Aaron’s family, and the 
limitation of ministerial offices to 
Levi, the promises to David’s seed, 
and the division of Canaan by tribes 
and families, all combined to. make 
Israel more careful of genealogies 
than any other nation. Israel’s cen- 
sus was taken early in the wilderness 
40 years sojourn, the second month 
of the second year, ‘‘ by their genera- 
tions, after their families, by the 
house of their fathers’? (Num, 
i. 2, 20, ete., ii., iii.). Again, 88 years 
later, in the plains of Moab, the 
names of the families being added 
(xxvi.). According to their genea- 
logical divisions they encamped, 
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marched, made offerings, and selected 
the spies ; hereby Achan was detected, 
and Saul chosen as king ; hereby Ca- 
naan was allotted. 


At the same time we must remember 


many became incorporated in atribe 
or family by marriage, service, or 
friendship, besides those belonging 
to it by birth. See BecHEeR, CALEB, 
and 1 Chron. iii. 21, for instances. 
The genealogies refer often to poli- 
tical and territorial divisions, and 
not strictly to natural descent, so 
that “sons” of a patriarch are not 
necessarily restricted to those so by 
birth. So Manasseh and Ephraim 
were numbered among  Jacob’s 
“sons,” though only grandsons 
(Gen. xlviii. 5). See Berta (whose 
two sons Naaman and Ardare called 
“sons of Benjamin,’? Num. xxvi. 
40, 41) and BENJAMIN respecting 
Gen. xlvi., Num. xxvi.; Exod. vi. 24 
enumerates Assir’s son and grand- 
son as heads, with their father, of 
the Korhites. In the list (Gen. 
xlvi.) grandsons (e.g. all Benjamin’s 
ten sons) and great grandsons of 
Jacob (Hezron and Hamul, grand- 
sons of Judah) are named, born 
afterwards in Egypt and who came 
into that country in the loins of their 
fathers, and who there became found- 
ers of mishpachoth, 1.e. independent 
families, and were therefore counted 
grandsons of Jacob as regards the 
national organization. By com- 
prising Jacob himself with all the 
founders of tribes and families, the 
significant number 70 results; seven 
(expressing God’s covenant relation to 
Israel, made up of three the Divine 
number and four the worldwide 
extension number) multiplied by ten 
the seal of completeness ; implying 
that these 70 comprised the whole 
nation of God (Exod. i. 5, Deut. 
x. 22). Levi alone was free from 
foreign admixture. Iddo the seer 
wrote a book “concerning genealo- 
gies” (2 Chron. xii. 15). Hezekiah 
took a census of priests and Levites 
according to genealogies, and ap- 
parently from 1 Chron. iv. 41, ix. 1, a 
census also of the nation by genea- 
logies ; he had a staff of scribes for 
such purposes (Prov. xxv. 1). Genea- 
logies were used in reckoning Reuben 
and Gad, ‘in the days of Jotham 
king of Judah [perhaps in connection 
with his wars against Ammon, 2 
Chron. xxvii. 5], and of Jeroboam 
king of Israel”? (1 Chron. v. 17). 
Zerubbabel, on the return from 
Babylon, made ita first care to settle 
the people according to genealogy. 
Nehemiah did the same as an essen- 
tial to his great work, the restoration 
of the national polity (1 Chron. 
iii. 19, 21-24, ix.; comp. Neh. vii. 5, 
xi., xii. 1-26), which shows that the 
genealogical system was continued 
afterwards. Ezra ii. contains an abs- 
tract of the post-captivity census. 


In N. T. times, when Augustus ordered 


the registration for taxing, the Jews 
went severally to the town of their 
tribe, family, and father; and so 
Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem, the 
town of their forefather David 
(Luke ii.). Further traces of genea- 
logies being preserved still appear in 
the mention of Zacharias as of “ the 
course of Abia,’’ Elizabeth as “of 
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the daughters of Aaron,’ Anna, 
daughter of Phanuel, as “ of the 
tribe of Aser.’’ Josephus traces 
his own descent ‘to the first of the 
24 courses of priests, adding “as I 
have found it recorded in the public 
tables.’’ He says (c. Apion, i. 7) 
the priests had to verify the descent 
of their intended wives from the 
archives at Jerusalem, and to make 
new genealogical tables after every 
war, in order to ascertain what 
women had been made captives, as 
such were excluded from marrying 
priests ; the list of highpriests for 
2900 years backward was preserved 
in the archives in his day. The 
destruction of Jerusalem by Rome 
must have involved the loss of these 
registers, except such partial records 
of genealogy as remained in a few of 
the priestly families after the last 
dispersion. Benjamin of Tudela 
says that the princes still professed 
to trace their descent up to David. 
The present impossibility of verifying 
the genealogies of the Jews’ tribes 
and families is a Divine indication 
that Christ the antitypical High- 
riest and the Heir of David’s throne 
aving come supersedes the polity 
of typical priests and kings, which 
anciently required the careful pre- 
servation of pedigrees. Paul there- 
fore condemns the study of “‘endless 
genealogies” (1 Tim. 1. 4), though 
probably he aims also at gnostic 
genealogies of spirits. 
In interpreting a genealogy it is to be 
remembered that the list may repre- 
sent the succession to an inheritance 
or headship of tribe or family, rather 
than natural descent. In an As- 
syrian inscription similarly ‘‘Jehu,” 
successor of Omri’s race, is called 
“son of Omri.’”’? Again pedigrees are 
abbreviated so as to specify the 
generations alone which show from 
what leading houses the person 
sprang. The register of Levi in 
Exod. vi. 16-20 gives only two links 
between Levi and Moses, viz. Kohath 
and Amram; which has been made 
an argument for Israel’s sojourn in 
Egypt only half the 430 years speci- 
fied (Exod. xii. 40). But the 
Kohathites (Num. iii. 27) in Moses’ 
time were divided into four families, 
Amramitas, Jehezarites, Hebronites, 
and Ussielites, 8600 men and boys 
independent of women; the fourth 
would be Amramites. Now Moses 
had only two sons; therefore if 
Amram his father were the Amram 
Kohath’s father, Moses must have 
had 2147 brothers and _ brothers’ 
sons, which is impossible; therefore 
between the two Amrams a number 
of generations must have dropped 
out. Soin Hzra’s genealogy (Kzra 
vii. 1-5, comp. 1 Chron. vi. 4-15) five 
descents are omitted between Azar- 
jah Meraioth’s son and Azariah 
Johanan’s son; and several between 
Ezra himself and Seraiah, put to 
death 150 years before Ezra by Ne- 
buchadnezzar. In Exod. vi. the sons 
of three of Kohath’s sons are given, 
but not of Hebron (though in 
2 Chron. xxiii. four sons are assigned 
to him), probably because no family 
sprang from him as the head. The 
object of genealogies was not chrono- 
logy, but to mark ramifications of 
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tribal and family relationship. Thus 
the genealogy of Ruth iv. 18-22 
makes but four intervening links 
between Nahshon at the exodus 
(Num. i. 7) and David, viz. Salmon, 
Boaz, Obed, Jesse; whereas the 
genealogy of Levi has double that 
number in the same period, seven 
between Phinehas and Zadok, and 
more in Gershon’s line (1 Chron. vi.). 
Therefore some names must have 
been omitted of David’s genealogy. 
Genealogies are clear measures of 
time only when complete; and the 
marks of completeness are, when the 
mother as well as the father is 
named, or when historical facts 
define the relationship, or when a 
genealogy is confirmed by one or 
more besides, giving the same num- 
ber of generations within the same 
bounds. LHarly marriage will in the 
case of some, as princes, make 30 
years too long for a generation. In 
the descending form of genealogy, 
when direct heirs failed collateral 
ones were inserted, and the heir 
would put his name next after his 
predecessor though not his father 
(Ruth iv. 18, 1 Chron. iii.) The 
ascending form appears 1 Chron. 
vi. 88-43, Ezra vii. 1-5. Females 
were reckoned when rights or posses- 
sions were transmitted through them. 
Corruptions of the text are frequent 
in genealogies. Christ’s descent 
through David, from Abraham and 
Adam, is given inan unbroken line of 
genealogy. 


Genealogy of Jesus Christ. 


Needed, to show that redemption was 
no afterthought, but designed from 
the first. Abraham and David in 
Matthew’s Gospel are singled out to 
prove the fulfilment in Christ of the 
promises made to Abraham 2000 
years previously, and to David 1000. 
The 6: T. begins with ‘“ Genesis’’ 
(generation) ; soalso the N. T. begins 
with the genesis (‘‘ generation,” 
Matt. i. 1) of Jesus Christ. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel contains, not. Joseph’s 
direct ancestors, but the succession 
of heirs to David’s and Solomon’s 
throne. The tracing of Christ’s de- 
scent through Judah’s royal line 
harmonizes. with the kingly aspect 
of Jesus Christ in Matthew’s Gospel. 
The steps of Joseph’s direct parent- 
age did not coincide with those of 
the succession to the throne. Solo- 
mon’s line failed, and Nathan’s and 
Neri’s succeeded as legal heirs. 
Hence the need of two genealogies, 
one (Matthew) of the succession, the 
other (Luke) of the parentage. Jere- 
miah (xxii. 30) declares Jeconiah, 
Coniah, or Jehoiachin was to be 
childless. He cannot therefore have 
been lineal progenitor of Jesus Christ. 
It is at this point in the genealogy, 
i.e. after Jehoiachin, the same names 
occur in both lists, Salathiel and Ze- 
rubbabel taken (in Matthew) from 
the line of Nathan (Luke) to supply 
the failure of Jehoiachin’s issue. 
The promise was, Messiah was to be 
‘of the fruit of the loins of David” 
(Acts ii. 30), but to Solomon only 
that ‘‘his throne should be estab- 
lished evermore’’ (1 Chron. xvii. 14). 
So a double genealogy of Jair is 
given, one of the inheritance, the 
other of birth (1 Chron. ii. 4, 5, 21, 
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22; Num. xxxii. 41). Matthew ap- 
cea! as writing for Jews, gives 
Christ’s legal descent; Luke, for 
Gentiles, the natural descent. Mat- 
thew downwards, from Abraham 
the father of the Jews (naturally, 
but of the Gentiles also spiritually: 
Gen. xvii. 5, Rom. iv. 16, 17) ; Luke 
upwards, to Adam, “who was the 
son of God”’ and the father of Gen- 
tiles and Jews alike. 


The words ‘‘as was supposed”’ (Luke 


iii. 23) imply that Christ’s sonship to 
Joseph was only a reputed not a real 
one. Yet He was God’s extraordi- 
nary gift to Joseph through his proper 
wife Mary, and the frwit of his mar- 
riage to her, not as natural offspring 
of his body but as supernatural fruit. 
Hence attention is drawn to Joseph’s 
being “‘ son of David” (Matt. i. 20), 
“* of the house and lineage of David’’ 
(Luke ii. 4, comp. i. 32). 


Matthew omits three links of the pedi- 


gree. ‘“‘ Joram begat Ozias,’’ i.e. 
Uzziah. But Joram really begat 
Ahaziah, Ahaziah Jehoash, Jehoash 
Uzziah. If the two genealogies con- 
tained anything false or mutually con- 
tradictory, Christ’s enemies would 
have convicted them from the public 
documents. Clearly men in that day 
saw nothing irreconcilable in them. 
From Abraham to David both agree, 
thenceforward the names differ. 
Luke has 42 from David, Matthew 
only 27. The less number in Mat- 
thew is intelligible, if he be only 
tracing the heirs to the throne; for 
“the heir of my heir is my heir.” 
So intermediate heirs are omitted 
without risk of misconception, for 
spiritual reasons; eé.g., Simeon is 
omitted in Moses’ blessing (Deut. 
xxxili.) on account of his cruelty, 
Dan in Rev. vii. for his idolatry. 
The full number is given in Luke, as 
naming the natural line. 


Mary must have been of the same tribe: 


and family as Joseph, according to the 
law (Num. xxxvi. 8). Isa. xi. 1 im- 
plies that Messiah was the seed of 
David by natwral as well as legal de- 
scent. Probably Matthan of Matthew 
is the Matthat of Luke, and Jacob 
and Heli were brothers; and Heli’s 
son Joseph, and Jacob’s daughter 
Mary, first cousins. Joseph, as male 
heir of his uncle Jacob, who had 
only one child, Mary, would marry 
her according to the law (Num. 
xxxvi. 8). Thus the genealogy of 
the inheritance (Matthew’s) and that 
of natural descent (Luke’s) would be 
primarily Joseph’s, then Mary’s also. 


The number 14 has some mystic signi- 


fication (comp. Num. xxix. 13, 1 
Kings viii. 65). It is the double of 
seven, the number for completeness ; 
the periods of 14 in Matthew are the 
sacred three. The period from Abra- 
ham to David is that of patriarchs ; 
from David to the Babylonian cap- 
tivity that of kings; from the cap- 
tivity to Christ private individuals. 
The first and second tessaradecade 
have an illustrious beginning; the 
third not so, that its ending in Mes- 
siah might stand forth pre-eminent 
above all that went before. The first 
is that of promise, beginning with. 
Abraham and ending with David, 
the receivers of the promise; the 
second adumbrates Chirist’s eternal 
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kingdom through the temporary 
kingdom of David's line; the third 
period is that of ewpectation. 

{On Catnan, in Luke’s Gospel, see. } 
The name Jehoiakim seemingly has 
dropped out, Josiah’s son and Jeco- 
niah’s father; otherwise David would 
have to be counted twice to make up 
the second 14. Five females are in 
Matthew’s Gospel: incestuous Tamar, 
Rahab the Moabitess and a harlot, 
Ruth, Uriah’s wife Bathsheba the 
object of David’s adulterous love, and 
above all Mary; all extraordinary 
monuments of God’s grace, that 
chooses out of the vilest to make 
vessels unto honour, for tue bringing 
forth of the promised Seed, who was to 
save sinners of every type and race. 
Generation. Heb. dor, “revolution,”’ 
period of time; 100 years in the pa- 
triarchal age (Gen. xv. 18, 16; Exod. 
xii. 40), afterwards 30 or 40 years 
(Job xlii. 16, Luke i. 50). On the 
plural Generations, Heb. toleduth, 
see GeneEALOGY. Mankind is ethno- 
logically ranged under three heads in 
Gen. x. 8, 6, 22, ‘the sons of Japhet, 
Ham, Shem.” Modern science by in- 
dependent research arrives ata similar 
threefold division into Semitic, Aryan, 
and Turanian (Allophylian). Genesis, 
in accordance with modern ethno- 
logy, classifies together the Cymry 
or Celts (Gomer), the Medes (Madai), 
and the Ionians or Greeks (Javan) ; 
thus anticipating the Indo-European 
theory, which makes the Kuropean 
races (represented by the Celts and 
the Ionians) akin to the Aryans (re- 
presented by the Asiatic Madai or 
Medes). Also Scripture, in agree- 
ment with ethnology, groups toge- 
ther as “children of Shem”? (i.e. 
Semitics) Asshur (Assyrians), Aram 
(Syrians), Eber (Hebrews), and Jok- 
tan (the Joktanian Arabs). Also it 
rightly classifies under the “sons of 
Ham ’”’ Cush (Ethiopians), Mizraim 
(Egyptians), Sheba and Dedan (cer- 
tain southern Arabs), and Nimrod (i e. 
theoldest Babylonians). [SeeBaBst. } 
Sir H. Rawlinson truly terms “ the 
generations (genealogy) of the sons 
of Noah” ‘‘the most authentic re- 
cord we possess for the affiliation of 
nations’’ (Journ. Asiat. S oc., xv. 230). 
Generation means also the men of an 
age: as Isa. liii. 8, ““who shall de- 
clare His generation?” te. their 
wickedness, in parallelism to their 
oppressive ‘‘ judgment.” In Jer. vii. 
29, ‘‘ generation of His wrath,’’ i.e. 
with whom He is wroth. Also 
generation is used with reference to 
the characteristic disposition of the 
age, “adulterous,” ‘ unbelieving,” 
“untoward”? (Matt. xi. 16, xii. 39, 
xvii. 17; Acts ii. 40). In Luke xvi. 
8, “the children of this world are in 
respect to their own (so the Gr.) 
generation (i.e. in relation to men of 
their own kind, men of this world) 
wiser than the children of light,’’ are 
in respect to their generation (men 
of their kind, godly, men of the world 
to come). In Matt. iii. 7 generation 
means ‘‘ brood of vipers.” 

In Matt. xxiv. 34 “this generation shall 
not pass (viz. the Jewish race, of which 
the generation in Christ’s days was a 
sample in character; comp. Christ’s 
address to the generation, xxiii. 35, 
86, in proof that generation means 
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at times the whole Jewish race) till 
all these things be fulfilled,’ a pro- 
phecy that the Jews shall bea dis- 
tinct people still when He shall come 
again. 

The Heb. name is Beree- 
shith, from its opening word “inthe 
beginning.” LXX. Genesis means 
generation, i.e. creation and birth of 
the universe, man, and history. It 
is a religious history, therefore it 
omits accounts in detail of other na- 
tions,.and concentrates attention on 
the origin of that one from whom 
the promised Redeemer of man from 
the deadly consequences. of the fall 
(which is detailed at the begin- 
ning) sprang. Whilst a bare cata- 
logue is given of whole genealogies 
of nations, minute details are given 
of the godly patriarchs in the line of 
the promised Saviour, for these de- 
tails are of more everlasting moment 
to us than the rise and fall of the 
mightiest empires. Again, the de- 
tailsin the patriarchs’ history selected 
for narration are not the merely 
personal facts, but those illustrating 
religious principles and furthering 
God’s gracious purpose of redemp- 
tion. Thus Adam’s history before 
and in the fall is minutely given, as 
affecting the whole race whom he re- 
presented; but after the fall only a 
few brief notices, but these of im- 
portant bearing on mankind’s spirit- 
ual prospects (Gen. iii. 20-24, iv. 1, 
y. 1-5). So the early development 
of the enmity between the serpent’s 
seed and the seed of the woman, and 
the separation of the church from 
the world (iv. 1-16, 25, 26). The 
Divine prophetical germsin G. arethe 
foundation of all the subsequent pro- 
phecies throughout the Bible, and 
receive their consummation in the 
restored tree of life, waters of life, 
communion with God face to face in 
the world delivered from the curse, 
at the close of Revelation. 


Astruc, a Belgian physician (A.D. 1753), 


inferred from the varying use of the 
names-of God, Elohim and Jehovah, 
the existence of 12 documents or 
memoirs used by Moses in compiling 
G. Probably Moses under inspira- 
tion used such ancient memoirs, e.g. 
genealogies; but he certainly has 
composed no loosely joined chroni- 
cle, but a history with unity of plan 
throughout, and using the names of 
God not arbitrarily ‘but with the 
most accurate propriety. 


The oldest part of the Hindoo Vedas 


is hardly as old as the time of Moses, 
and his work embodies genealogical 
and other memoirs, probably handed 
down from the earliest period of 
man’s history. G. is the first of the 
five parts of the pentateuch, the 
grand subject of which is the setting 
up of the theocratic kingdom, Israel, 
amidst the nations as the repository 
of the Divine promise until its fulfil- 
ment in Messiah, who should be a 
“light to lighten the Gentiles, and 
the glory of His people Israel.” G. 
begins with creation, then proceeds 
to show that the Elohim of creation 
is the Jehovah in covenant with His 
people in redemption. So in Col. i. 
16, 17, Christ the Head of creation, 
BY whom and IN whom as the Divine 
Word carrying in Himself the arche- 


type of all existences, and FoR whom 
the universe of things have their 
being, is also the Head and Origin- 
ator of the new creation. Appropri- 
ately therefore ELoHIM (the name for 
Divine might, from alah ‘‘mighty’’) 
occurs throughout the first general ac- 
count of creation (i. 1—ii. 8); but Je- 
hovah, the faithful covenant keeping 
I Am, in the special account of crea- 
tion affecting His covenant with man. 


The organic unity of G. appears from 


its structure: (1) introduction (i. 1— 
ii. 3), wherein the moral] superiority 
of the Bible cosmogony stands pre- 
eminent. Heathen cosmogonies 
abound in crude poetical and philo- 
sophical speculations, either repre- 
senting God and matter as co-eternal, 
or pantheistically confounding God 
and matter, making Him its pervad- 
ing spirit. G. alone recognises God’s 
personality and God’s unity. 


Another marked distinction between 


the oldest heathen compositions and 
G. is they are palpably mythical in 
substance and poetical in form, his- 
tory not arising till a later stage of 
national development. But G. is 
thoroughly historical in matter and 
prose in its form; Hebrew developed 
poetry not appearing until a later 
age, when the mythical element could 
have no place; a powerful confirma- 
tion of the historical trustworthiness 
of Scripture. Its sublime simplicity 
stamps G. as history, not poetical 
myth or subtle speculation. 


G. moreover alone describes creation 


out of nothing, as distinguished from 
creation out of preexisting materials. 
G. alone recognises the law of pro- 
gress in creation: first light, then 
order, then life, vegetable, grass, 
herb, fruit tree; then animal life. 
Again (1) the waters, (2) the dry 
land, (3) the heavenly bodies. Also 
progressive advance in life: (1) aqua- 
tic animals and fishes; (2) fowl; (3) 
terrestrial animals; (4) man, the 
apex of creation. The advance is 
orderly, from the lower to the higher 
organizations. G. is distinguished 
from the world’s cosmogonies in con- 
necting the Creator with His work 
in a relation of love; God contem- 
plating “‘everything that He had 
made, and behold it was very good”’ 
(i. 81). 


Traditions of widely separated nations 


over the earth retain fragments of 
the account of the fall, the tree, the 
serpent, the first pair, the flood. The 
Bible version of the story is simplest, 
purest, and the one that presents the 
only common ground from which all 
the others are likely to have ema- 
nated; it represents the facts in a 
universal worldwide aspect, and the 
groans of suffering creation and the 
sighing of every heart confirm its 
literal truth. The universality of the 
deluge over the area then occwpied 
by man is attested by the traditions 
of widely scattered nations, preserved 
from the times when as yet the fore- 
fathers of mankind were undispersed. 
Philology and ethnology remarkably 
confirm the oldest extant genealogy of 
racesin Gen. x. Egyptology similarly 
confirms the abundant notices of 
Egypt in G. and Exodus. 


After the introduction, G. consists of 


successive genealogical histories (to- 


GENESIS 


ledoth) [see GeENEAtocy]. The larger 
sections have subdivisions carefully 
marked (the Jewish perashim or 
sections of the pentateuch, as our 
chapters, often obscure the true di- 
visions). In each successive gene- 
alogical portion the history is carried 
down to the close of the period, and 
generally at the commencement of 
the succeeding one the previous ac- 
count is, so far as necessary, sum- 
marily repeated with a note of time. 
Thus ii. 4 refers back summarily to 
the previous record of creation: so 
v. Lsovi. 9; xi. 10, 27; xxv. 12, 19; 
xxxvi. 1; xxxvil. 1, 2, 3, where Jacoh’s 
position is stated and we are taken 
back to the time, 12 years before 
Isaac’s death previously recorded, 
when Joseph was 17 years old, that so 
a new starting point for the history 
might be presented. 

The names of God occurring are Et, 
the shortened form of ELoHImM; 
Exton, “‘ Most High’”’ (in G. only in 
xiv. 18 En Enron, but in Psalms 
found alone, and with ELouim and 
JEHOVAH); and SwHappat, “ Al- 
mighty,” in the pentateuch generally 
with Kr. The plural is that of ex- 
cellence and majesty ; Elohim com- 
bining in Himself the several attri- 
butes assigned to distinct gods by the 
heathen. Hence Elohim is applied 
to false gods as well as to the true 
God; and is the word used where 
heathen people, as the Egyptians, or 
foreigners, as Hagar, Eliezer of Da- 
mascus, the Kgyptians, etc., are intro- 
duced. But Jehovah isa proper name 
restricted to the one God in covenant 
with His people, and therefore is the 
predominant name in those sections 
which concern them. 


From Exod. vi. 2, 3, “Iam JeHovan; 


I appeared unto Abraham, ome by 

the name of God Almighty (El 
Shaddai), but by My name Jehovah 
was | not known to them,”’ rational- 
ists infer that the passages in G. 
(e.g. chap. ii.) containing “‘ JEHOVAH” 
were a later insertion. But the Jan 
occurs in the composition of ‘ Joche- 
bed,’”’ ‘ Joshua,’’ “ Moriah.’ More- 
over JEHOVAH is from havah, the 
form of ‘‘to be” existing only in the 
oldest Heb. previous to its separation 
from Syriac and Chaldee; for after 
the separation these two dialects have 
it, but the Heb. has hayah not havah. 
The sense of Exod. vi. 2, 3 must be, 
““T was manifested to Abraham .. . 
as the almighty One, able to do all I 
promised; but in My character of 
Jehovah, the unchanging I Am (Exod. 
iii. 14), the fultiller of My covenanted 
promises, | was not in act made 
known, as I am now about to make 
Myself known to My people.” In 
Gen. ii. 4 to the end of iii. JEHovAn 
ELouiM are combined, marking that 
the mighty Creator is the same 
J®HOVAH who revealed Himself to 
Adam as subsequently to Moses. 
The tone of deliberation, ‘‘ Let us 
make man’”’ (i. 26, in the so called 
Elohistic portion) accords with that 
of iii. 22, ‘ behold the man is become 
as one of us” (in the so called Je 

hovistic portion); also xi. 6. Evye’s 
exclamation (iv. 1), ‘I have gotten a 
man by the help of (Gesenius) J EHO- 
vAH,” marks her hope of her first- 
born proving one link towards the 


birth of the Messiah covenanted by 
God to His people. Again, in v. 29, 

a so called Elohistie portion, Jeno. 
VAH occurs in connection with Noah, 
marking him as a second depositary 
of the covenanted promise. Again, 
in xiv. Melchizedek, the king-priest 
of the Canaanite Salem, worships EL 
EtIOoN, ** God must high,” and Abranz 
identities Him with JEHOVAH the 
Hebrews’ God of the covenant, ‘‘I 
have lift up my hand to JEHOVAH, 
Kt Exton, possessor of heaven and 
earth.” Bp. H. Browne truly says, 
“it is doubtful whether an author 
in the time of Samuel could have 
written the history of the forefathers 
of his race with all the truthfulness, 
simplicity, and accuracy of detail to 
be found in the book called the first 
book of Moses.” 

The objections drawn from man’s anti- 
quity are met by the ennsideration 
that G. gives no sure data for fixing 
the time of his first appearance. The 
genealogies probably present us only 
with the names of representative men ; 
links probaly have been omitted ; 
and the text in respect to numbers 
and genealogies was open to trans- 
cribers’ errors in the transmission. 
Moreover the conclusions of science 
are hardly yet fixed. We can afford 
to wait in faith; God in His own 
time will show the perfect harmony 
between true science and revelation. 

Gennesaret, Sea of. (See Cin- 
NEROTH and GALILEE, Sea or.] At 
the N. W. 
angle was 
the fertile 
plain‘‘Gen- 
nesaret.”” 
Crescent in § 
shape, ex 
tending 
from Khan 
Minyeh on 
the N. to 
the steep 


LAKE OF GENNESARET. 


hill behind Mejdel on the S., called 


el Ghuweir , ‘the little ghor,’’ water- 
ed by the spring Capharnaum (B. J., 
iii. 10, §8). It is also called ‘the 
Sea of ‘liberias.’’ All its names 
are drawn from places on the 
W. side. “The land of Gennesaret’’ 
was close to Carernaum [see] on 
the opposite side to the N.H. of the 
lake, where the feeding of the 5000 
took place (John vi. 1, 17, 24, 25). In 
the land of Gennesaret was spoken the 
parable of the sower. There was the 
corntield descending to the water's 
edge, the trodden path through its 
midst, without fence to prevent the 
seed from falling on either side or 
on it, itself hardened w:th treading ; 
there was the rich soil of the plain, 
the rocky hillside protruding here 
and there, the stony soil, and the 
thorn bushes springing up in the 
midst of the grain. 

Gentiles. Heb. Goi, ‘‘the nations” 
(or “heathen,” derived from the 
Gr. etlné), as opposed to Israel (Neh. 
v. 8). In Gen. x. 5, “isles of the 
Gentiles,’ the term is used geogra- 
phically in no invidious sense. In 
xiv. 1, Tidal “ king of nations” 
probably chief of several nomad 
wandering tribes of western Asia. In 
Josh. xii. 23 we read, “the king of 
the nations (the gentile toreigners) of 


“ Greeks”’ 


Gerar. 


was | Khirbet el Gerav. 


GERAR 


Gilgal,” the modern Moslem village 
Jiljule, six Roman miles N. of Anti- 
patris. Goyim is peculiarly used of 
GaviLeE [see], bordering on and, 
even in Israelite times, much peopled 
with tie G. (Jud. iv. 2, Isa. ix. 1.) 

in N. T. is used for G. (Acts 
xiv. 1, xvii.4; Rom. i. 16, x. 12, ii. 
9,10; 1 Cor. x.32 marg.) Withall the 
superiority of the gentile great world 
kingdoms, in military prowess, com- 
merce, luxury, and the fine arts, 
Israel stood on an immense moral 
elevation above them, in the one 
point, nearness to God, and posses- 
sion of His revealed will and word 
(Exod. xix. 5,6; Ps. exlvii. 19, 20, 
exlviii. 14; Rom. iii. 1, 2). But this 
superiority was in order that Israel, 
as priests unto God, might be medi- 
ator of blessings unto all nations (Isa. 
lxi. 6).. The covenant from the first 
with Abraham contemplated that 
“in his seed all the nations of the 
earth should be blessed ’’ (Gen. xxii. 
18). The Jews m national pride 
failed to see this, and despised the 
G. Rejecting Messiab, they were 
“broken off’’ from the olive, that the 
G. might be *‘ graffed in” (Rom. xi. 
11-35). ‘The times of the G.” 
began with Judah’s depression and 
captivity under Nebuchadnezzar, to 
whom God delegated the world empire 
(Jer. xxvii. 6, 7), whence Jeremiah’s 
counsel to the Jews to submit.to him 
was true patriotism, not cowardice. 
Jerusalem has more or less been ever 
since ‘‘ trodden down of the G.,” and 
shall be so “until the times of the 
G. be fulfilled” (Luke xxi. 24). Then 
shall the times of Israel begin with a 
glory eclipsing her past glory. ‘* All 
Israel shall be saved.” ‘The re- 
ceiving of them shall be life from the 
dead”’ to the whole world (Mice. v. 7 ; 
Isa. in. 2-4; Rev. xi. 2-15). The 
theocracy shall be restored with un- 
paralleled splendour at the coming of 
Him ‘ whose right it is” (Ezek. xxi. 
27). The times of the gentile mon- 
archies answer to Israel’s seven times 
punishment (Lev. xxvi 18, 21, 24). 


Genubath. Sonof Hadad, an Edom- 


ite of the king’s seed, by au Egyptian 
princess, sister of Tahpenes, queen 
of the Pharaoh who ruled Egypt in 
David’s reign (1 Kings xi. 14-20). 
Born and weaned by the queen in the 
palace, and reckoned in the household 
among Pharaoh’s sons. 


Gera. Son, i.e. descendant, of Ben- 


jamin ; enumerated in the list when 
Jacob went into Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 
21); son of Bela (1 Chron. viii. 3, 
where probably but one G.is genuine); 
in the loins of his grandfather Benja- 
min then, but not actually born until 
atter the going to Egypt and before 
Jacob’s death. Num. xxvi. omits G 
as not being head of a family but 
being oneof the Belaites ; bis mention 
in Genesis implies that ultimately 
he became head of a family. G., 
Ehud’s ancestor, and G., Shimei’s 
ancestor, is the same person (Jud. iii. 
15, 2 Sam. xvi. 5). 

Chief city of the Philistines 
in Abraham’s and Isaac’s time; now 
The fertile region 
between the two deserts of Kadesh 
and Shur; resorted to therefore 
by Abraham and Isaac in time of 
famine, On the southern border of 


GERASA 


GESHUR 


descendants through G. reflected the 


Canaan, near Gaza and Beersheba 


(Gen. x. 19, xx. 1, xxvi. 1, 26). Near 
the deep wady Jurf el Gera, ‘‘ the 
rapid of G.”’ (2 Chron. xiv. 13, 14.) 
The people were pastoral in the times 
of Abraham, but warlike, with a regu- 
lar “‘ chief captain of the army,” Phi- 
chol (the “‘mouth of all,” implying 
a commanding voice as commander- 
in-chief). Abimelech (‘‘father of 
kings,”’ implying an hereditary not 
an elective monarchy) was the com- 
mon royal title (Ps. xxxiv. title, comp. 
marg.). Conder (Pal. Exp., Aug. 
1875) identifies it rather with Tel- 
Jema, an enormous mound covered 
with broken pottery, immediately 8., 
of Khirbet el Gerar. The name, lost 
to this the proper site, lingers in the 
neighbouring Khirbet el Gerar. 
Gerasa. “ Gerasenes”’ is read in Mark 
v. 1 -by Vat. and Sin. MSS.; also in 
Luke viii. 26 by Vat. A city on the 
eastern border of Persea amid the 
Gilead mountains, 20 miles E. of 
Jordan, 25 N. of Rabbath Ammon, 
now Philadelphia. If G. be read for 
Gadara, ‘‘the region of G.’’ must 
include Gadara and the coasts of the 
sea of Tiberias which lay far W. of 
G. The ruins are the finest on the 
E. of Jordan. However Dr. Thom- 
son identifies G. with the Arab Gersa, 
close to the shore, with a mountain 
rising at the back, down which the 
swine might rush and be unable to 
stop themselves from rushing into the 
water. In the mountain are ancient 
tombs which may have been the de- 
moniac’s dwelling. 
Gerizim. [See somo The mount 
of the G., z.e. the dwellersin a shorn 
(desert) land; subdued by David. 
1 Sam. xxvii. 8, ‘‘ Gezrites”’ or “ Ger- 
zites.’’? Smith’s Bibie Dict. identifies 
G. with the mount on which Abra- 
ham offered Isaac, Mortan [see] ; 
it is objected to the temple mount 
being the site of Isaae’s offering that 
“‘ Abraham lifted up his eyes, and 


S$ 


MOUNT GERIZIM. 


saw the place afar off,” whereas the 
temple mount is not conspicuous 
from afar; also the Samaritans iden- 
tify the site of the sacrifice with the 
natural altar on G. But Gen. xxii. 
4 means simply that Abraham saw 
the spot at such a distance as the 
place admitted. Abraham had ut- 
tered an unconscious prophecy, ver. 8, 
“God will provide (or ‘see’) a lamb.” 
Now in ver. 14 he sees that ‘‘ God’’ 
(the ELonim whose resources he 
knew to be infinite) proves Himself 
to be Jenovan the Provider for the 
people in covenant with Him, “ Je- 
hovah-jireh.’” The meaning of ‘‘ Mo- 
riah”’=what Jehovah has made one 
seé, alluding to “‘ the mount of the 
vision of Jehovah” (ver.14), favours 
the view that the name “ Moriah” in 
ver. 2 is used by anticipation, and 
originated in Abraham’s words, ver. 
14. The identity of name favours 


Gershom: Gershon. 


the temple mount being the site (2 
Chron. iii. 1). The distance, two 
days journey trom Beersheba, which 
would bring him in sight of the tem- 
ple mount at Jerusalem on the third 
day whereas G. could not be reached 
on the third day from Beersheba, 
favours the same view. 


G. commands one of the finest views 


in Palestine, being 2500 ft. above the 
Mediterranean on the W. Hermon’s 
snowclad heights lie on the N., 
and the transjordanic mountains, 
cleft by the Jabbok, on the E. Ma- 
nasseh, brother of Jaddua the high- 
priest, married the daughter of San- 
ballat the Cuthean (2 Kings xvii. 24), 
who in order to reconcile his son-in- 
law to this forbidden affinity obtained 
leave from Alexander the Great to 
build a temple on G. (Josephus, Ant. 
xi. 8, § 2-4.) Henceforward the 
Samaritans and Jews assumed mu- 
tual antagonism ; but whereas the 
Jerusalem temple and worship were 
overthrown soon after our Lord’s 
crucifixion, the Samaritan on G. have 
continued from age to age, and the 
paschal lamb has been yearly offered 
by this interesting community ; they 
possess a copy of the law, attributed 
to Manasseh, and known to the 
Christian fathers of the second and 
third centuries. To G. our Lord 
alludes: ‘‘ Woman, believe Me, the 
hour cometh when ye shall neither 
in this mountain nor yet at Jeru- 
salem (exclusively) worship the Fa- 
ther” (John iv. 21). Lieut. Anderson 
within the ruin called ‘the castle” 
excavated the foundations and piers 
of an octagonal church, probably 
that built by Justinian. The church 
and castle were built on a rough plat- 
form of stones without mortar, in- 
cluding the so called “twelve stones.” 
On this platform perhaps the Sama- 
ritan temple stood. 

1 Chron. vi. 
1, 16. Firstborn of Moses and Zip- 
porah=‘‘a sojourner in a foreign 
land” (ger, “‘ sojourner,”’ is common 
to Heb. and Egyptian ; shom is not 
from Heb. sham “‘there,” as marg., 
but sho, Coptic, ‘‘a strange land’’); 
alluding to Moses’ sojourn in Midian, 
‘for, he said, I have been a stranger 
in astrange land” (Exod. ii. 22, xviii. 
3). [See Circumcision and Exod. 
iv. 25.] G. was founder of a family, 
of which was “Jonathan, son (de- 
scendant) of G.,” the ‘‘young man the 
Levite,’’ who became Micah’s priest 
to the image (Jud. xvii. 7, xviil. 18- 
30), and subsequently the Danites’ 
priest. His descendants held this 
priesthood till the taking of the ark 
by the Philistines, which is called 
“the day of the captivity of the land.” 
G.in the Heb. text (ketib) is called 
“son of Moses.” The name is altered 
into Manasseh with a hanging n 
(raised above the line to show it 
might either be inserted or omitted) 
inthe Masoretic keri, or marg. Heb. 
“He did the deeds of idolatrous 
Manasseh,”’ says the Talmud (Baba 
bathr., 109 b.), ‘therefore Scripture 
assigns him to the family of Manas- 
seh.” 
would have been ignominious to Mo- 
ses to havehad an ungodly son; he was 
the son of Manasseh in impiety, of Mo- 
ses in descent.’’ But other of Moses’ 


Rabbabar bar Channa says “‘it | 


piety of ‘the man of God.” Shebuel 
G.’s descendant was ‘‘ruler of the 
treasures’ dedicated in the sanctuary 
under David (1 Chron. xxiii. 15-17, 
xxvi. 24-28). One accompanied Ezra 
from Babylon (viii. 2). 

Gershon. Eldest of Levi’s three 
sons, born apparently before Jacob’s 
going down to Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 11). 
Kohath and his descendants Moses 
and Aaron’s priestly line eclipsed 
G.’s line. G.’s sons were Libni and 
Shimei (1 Chron. vi. 17, 20, 21, 89- 
43). Some of his descendants took 
part in the service of the sanctuary 
(xxiii. 7-11). Asaph, the famous 
sacred singer and seer, was one of 
them. Comp. also under Hezekiah (2 
Chron. xxix. 12). At the Sinai census 
the males of the sons of G. were 7500 
(Num. iti. 21, 22). The serving men 
were 2630 (iv. 38-41). They had 
charge of the tabernacle, tent, cover- 
ing, hangings, curtain of the door, and 
cords (ili. 25, 26; iv. 25, 26). They 
had two covered wagons and fouroxen 
for the service (Num. vii.3,7,8). The 
Merarites had twice as many wagons 
and oxen. The reason for this un- 
equal division is not eapressed; but 
on turning to chap. iv. the reason 
undesignedly appears (an unstudied 
propriety attesting the truth of the 
narrative) ; the Gershonites had the 
lighter parts to bear, the “‘ curtains,” 
“tabernacle,” i.e. the mishkan or 
great woven cloth consisting of ten 
breadths, the ‘‘tent”’ of goats’ hair 
cloth, and the ‘‘covering”’ of rams’ 
skins, and BADGERS’ [see] (tachash) 
skins, the hangings and their cords. 
But the Merarites had the heavier 
and more solid framework to bear, 
the boards, bars, pillars, sockets, 
pins, their cords and instruments. 
Their station was ‘‘ behind the taber- 
nacle westward ”’ (iii. 23); on march 
they were in the rear of the first three 
tribes. Thirteen of the Levitical cities 
were allotted to them; all in the 
northern tribes, two of them cities 
of refuge (Josh. xxi. 27-83; 1 Chron. 
vi. 62, 71-76). 

Gerzites, Gizrites, or Gerizzites. 
A Bedouin tribe once dwelling in 
central Palestine, from whom mount 
Gerizim took its name, as another 
mount was named from the Amalek- 
ites when dwelling anciently in 
Ephraim (Jud. xii. 15). Afterwards 
driven to the southern border of Pa- 
lestine, where with the Geshurites 
and Amalekites they were found by 
David in Saul’s days (1 Sam. xxvii. 
8), rich in “sheep, oxen, asses, camels, 
and apparel.’ Read “ Gerizzites.”’ 

Gesham. 1 Chron. ii. 47. 

Geshem. An Arab who, with San- 
ballat of Horonaim, and Tobiah the 
servant, the Ammonite, opposed Ne- 
hemiah in repairing Jerusalem. (Neh. 
ii. 19, vi. 1, ete.) Frustrated in this 
as well as in the plot against Nehe- 
miah’s life. It wasfor the interest of 
the wandering marauders of the 
frontier of Palestine to prevent its 
restoration as a kingdom. 

Geshur=bridge. <A region N.E. of 
Bashan, adjoining Argob and Aram, 
conquered by Jair of Manasseh, but 
left in the hands of the original in- 
habitants (Josh. xiii. 13; Deut. iii. 
14; 2 Sam. xv. 8). “Geshur at 


Gether. 


GETHER 


Aram” (Heb.), i.e. bordering on Syria 
of Damascus (1 Chron. ii. 23). The 
Geshuri bordering on the Philistines 
(Josh. xiii. 2), and invaded by David 
(1 Sam. xxvii. 8), were distinct from 
those N.E. of Gilead. Yet there 
may have been some connection, a 
portion of the Geshurites possibly 
passing southwards. At least David 
in his wandering life formed an al- 
liance with Talmai king of G. by 
marrying Maachah his daughter, by 
whom he had his handsome but 
worthless son Absalom and _ his 
daughter Tamar. David’s attack on 
the southern Geshurites, or else his 
stay near Moab (xxii.), may have first 
brought him into connection with 
Talmai king of the northeastern G. 
(2 Sam. iii. 8, xiii. 87.) The wild 
nature of Absalom accords with the 
wild home and stock whence he 
sprang; thither he fled after mur- 
dering Amnon. G. was probably part 
of the rugged ARGOB [see },now Lejah, 
whereamidst those basaltic fastnesses 
the Geshurites would be secure from 
the Israelites in the plains. 

Third of Aram’s sons (Gen. 
x. 23). 

Gethsemane = oil-press. Beyond 
the brook Kedron at the foot of the 
mount of Olives; where probably 
oil was made from the olives of the 
adjoining hill (Luke xxii. 39, John 
xviii. 1). Called a “‘ place”’ or farm 
(chorion), Matt. xxvi. 36, to which 
prebebhy the ‘‘garden’’ was attached. 


which it 4 
was half a op 
mile dis- 7, 
tant. It x 
was the & 
favourite 
resort of 
our Lord 
with His 
disciples 
(John xviii. 2), the shade of its trees 
affording shelter from the heat and 
the privacyso congenial to Him. Beth- 
any lay on the H. of Jerusalem, and 
towards it our Lord led His disciples 
before the ascension. In Luke 
xxiv. 50 the sense is, He led them to 
the side of the hill where the road 
strikes downward to Bethany; for 
Acts i. 12 shows He ascended from 
the mount of Olives. “ Bethany” 
Eres includes not only the vil- 
age but the district and side of the 
mount adjoining it; even still the 
adjoining mountain side is called by 
the same name as the village, el- 
Azariyeh. This reconciles Luke 
xxiv. 50 with Acts i. 12. Gardens 
and pleasure grounds abounded then 
in the suburbs(Josephus,B.J.,vi. 1,§1, 
v. 3, §32), where now scarcely one is 
to be seen. In G. “without the 
city” Christ “trod the winepress 
alone”’ (Isa. Ixiii. 8, Rev. xiv. 20). 
In these passages, however, He is 
the injlicter, not the sufferer, of ven- 
geance ; but in righteous retribution 
the scene of bloodshedding of Christ 
and His people shall be also the 
scene of God’s avenging His and 
their blood on the antichristian foe 
(xix. 14), The time of the agony 
was between 11 and 12 o’clock 
Thursday night (Friday morning in 
the Jews’ reckoning), two days before 
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Geuel. 
Gezer=cut off, i.e. isolated. An old 
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the full moon, about the vernal 
equinox. The sites assigned by the 
Latins and Armenians and Greeks re- 
spectively are too near the thorough- 
fare to the city to be probable. Some 
hundreds of yards farther up the 
vale and N.K. of St. Mary’s church 
may be the true site. The fact that 
Titus cut down all the trees round 
about Jerusalem (Josephus, B. J., 
vi. 1, §1) is against the contemporary 
ancientness of the eight venerable 
olive trees now pointed out. The 
tenth legion, moreover, was posted 
about the mount of Olives (v. 2, § 8, 
vi. 2, §8); and in the siege a wall was 
carried along the valley of Kedron 
to the Siloam fountain (v. 10, § 2). 
The olives of Christ’s time may have 
reproduced themselves. 

Num. xiii. 15. 


Canaanite city, whose king, Horam 
or Elam, helping Lachish, was 
slain with his people by Joshua 
(x. 83, xii. 12). A landmark of 
Ephraim, between lower Bethhoron 
andthe Mediterranean (xvi.3), on the 
S.W. border (1 Chron. vii. 28). Now 
Tell el Djezir near Abou Shusheh 
(Ganneau). Allotted tothe Kohathite 
Levites (Josh. xxi. 21; 1 Chron. 
vi. 67). At a short distance from 
Tel el Djezir, on the E. side, engraved 
on a horizontal rock, is a bilingual 
Greek and Hebrew inscription mark- 
ing the limit of G. (Num. xxxv. 5) 
as a Levitical city with its portion 
without the city. The inscription is 
at least as old as one century B.c.; 
also a second similar inscription 
exists on the N.W. Thus the sacred 
boundary was a square, having its 
four angles at the four cardinal 
points (Ganneau). The original 
inhabitants remained and paid tribute 
to Israel (Jud. i. 29; 1 Kings ix. 
16, 17). It must have been inde- 
pendent when Pharaoh slew the 
Canaanite inhabitants, burnt the 
city, and gave it a present to his 
daughter, Solomon’swife. Solomon 
rebuilt it. Gob is identified with it 
I Chron. xx. 4; comp. 2 Sam. xxi. 
18. It lay in the maritime plain, 
on the coast road to Egypt, an im- 
portant post to fortify as it lay 
between Egypt and Jerusalem. It 
is the last point to which David 
pursued the Philistines (2 Sam. 
yv. 25, 1 Chron. xiv. 16). Being 50 
miles distant from “‘ the S. of Judah 

. . and the Kenites,” it cannot be 
meant in 1 Sam. xxvii. 8. [See Grr- 
zITES.] The inscription in the rock 
discovered by Ganneau, “‘the bound- 
ary of Gezer,’’ verifies the conjecture 
that Abou Shusheh on the plain be- 
tween Jaffa and Jerusalem is the site 
of G. The discovery of the limit 
outside the city probably defines ‘‘ a 
sabbath day’s journey.” 


Giah=valley. 2Sam.ii.24. Facing 


Ammah, “ by the way of the wilder- 
ness of Gibeon.”’ 

Two Heb. terms. I. Ne- 
philim; Heb. ‘ those who fall on” 
men; men of violence, robbers, ty- 
tants ; comp. Gen. vi. 13, “the earth 
is filled with violence through them.” 
Applied to antediluvians (Gen. vi. 4). 
Distinct from the gibborim, “ might 
men of old, men of renown,” the off. 
spring of the intermarriage of the 
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“sons of God’ (the Sethites, iv. 
26 marg. ‘then men began to call 
themselves by the name of the Lord”; 
Deut. xiv. 1, 2; Ps. lxxiii. 15; Prov. 
xiv. 26; Hos.i. 10; Rom. viii. 14) 
and the “daughters of men.” The 
Sethites, the churth separated from 
the surrounding world lying in the 
wicked one, had been the salt of the 
earth; but when even they inter- 
married with the corrupted races 
around the salt lost its savour, there 
Was 10 seasoning of the universal 
corruption ; (comp. Exod. xxxiv. 16, 
Ezra x. 3-19, eh. xiii. 23-28, 
Deut. vii. 8, 1 Kings xi. 1-4;) a 
flood alune could sweep away the 
festering mass, out of which one 
godly seed alone, Noah, was saved. 
Hence our Lord dwells on the 
“marrying ” in the list of the thin 
lawful, but then unlawfully absorb- 
ing men wholly, as characteristic of 
the age just before the flood, as it 
shall be of the age when the Son of 
man shall appear (Luke xvii. 27). 
The Hindoo tradition of two races, 
Suras and Asuras, and the Greek 
legend that the demigods were sons 
of the gods and that the Titan giants 
sprang from the union of heaven and 
earth, flow from the history of Gen. 
vi. corrupted. Moreover nephilinz is 
applied to the giant ANAKIM [see] in 
the report of the spies (Num. xiii. 33); 
comp. on the Anakim (=longnecked) 
about Hebron, Debir, Anab, and the 
mountains of Judah and Israel, Deut. 
ii. 10, 21, ix. 2. 


II. Rephaim: a people defeated by 


Chedorlaomer at Ashteroth Karnaim 
(Gen. xiv. 5), occupying the N.E. of 
the Jordan valley (Perea) before the 
Canaanites came. Og, the giant 
king of Bashan, was the last of them 
(Deut. ini. 11). They once extended 
to the S.W., for the valley of 
“ Rephaim ” was near the valley of 
Hinnom and Bethlehen, S. of Jeru- 
salem, ‘“‘the valley of the giants” 
(Josh. xv. 8, xvii. 16; 2 Sam. v. 
18, 22, xxiii. 18). Rephaim was 
used for ‘“‘the dead,” or their 
“ghosts”? (Job xxvi. 5, transl. “ the 
souls of the dead tremble; (the 
places) under the waters, and thcir 
inhabitants (tremble) ’’; Ps. lxxxviii- 
11; Prov. ii. 18, xxi. 16; Isa. xiv. 9, 
xxvi. 14, 19) perhaps because scheol 
or hades was thought the abode of 
the buried giants. Raphah “the 
weak,” or “resolved into their first 
elements,” expresses the state of the 
deceased. Whether it has any con- 
nection with the tribe Repbaim is 
doubtful. Possibly ‘tall’? was the 
primary sense (Gesenius); then the 
tall national Rephaim; then giants 
in guilt, as in might; these being 
doomed to gehenna, the term became 
the general one for ‘‘ghosts.”” Or 
else from ghosts being magnified by 
fear to more than human size. 


Emim=terrors; so called from their 


terrible stature by the Moabites, who 
succeeded them in the region E. of 
Jordan (Deut. ii. 10). Or ratherthe 
word=the Egyptian term Amu, 1.e. 
nomad Shemites. Smitten by 
Chedorlaomer at Shaveh Kiriathaim 
(Gen. xiv. 5). [See ANAKIM also. ] 


The Zuzim of Ham were a northern 


tribe of Rephaim betweenthe Arnon 
and Jabbok, smitten by Chedor- 
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laomer. The Ammonites who sup- 
planted them called them Zamzum- 
mim (Deut. ti. 20, Gen. xiv. 5). 
Connected with the Horim. Le 
Clerc explains the name ‘‘wanderers”’ 
from zuz “to wander.’ Ham may 
be the original of Rabbath Ammon. 
The ruined cities of Bashan are 
thought by many to evidence their 
possession formerly by giant races. 
The success of David and his heroes 
against Goliath and the giants of 
Philistia (a remnant of the old giant 
races) illustrates the Divine principle 
that physical might and size are 
nothing worth, nay are but beast- 
strength, when severed from God 
and arrayed against the people of 
God. Samson was but of average 
height (Jud. xvi. 17), yet was irre- 
sistible by the Philistines so long as 
he was faithful to God. David was 
chosen above his brothers in spite of 
their “height of stature ’’ (1 Sam. 
xvi. 7, xvii. 36, 37, 45-47; 2 Sam. 
xxi. 15-22). 

Gibbar, children of. ‘Gibeon”’ 
in Neh. vii. 25. 

Gibbethon=lofty place. A town 
allotted to Dan (Josh. xix. 44), after- 
wards to the Kohathite Levites (xxi. 
23). As bordering on the Philis- 
tines, it was soon seized by them, 
probably when Jeroboam drove all 
the Levites from northern Israel to 
Judah. Nadab with all Israel, and 
afterwards Omri, besieged it (1 Kings 
xv. 27, xvi. 17). Baasha smote 
Nadab there. 

Gibea. 1 Chron. ii. 49. 

Gibeah. From aroot gabah, round, 
gibbous; a hill, less than a “ moun- 
tain,’ har. Applied to the bare 
rounded hills of central Palestine. 
1. A city in the mountain region of 
Judah, S.E. of Hebron, named with 
Maon and southern Carmel (Josh. xv. 
55, 57; 1 Chron. ii. 49). 

2. GipeatH, a town of Benjamin, 
among the last next Jerusalem (Josh. 
xviii. 28), possibly the ‘ G. of Saul,’’ 
only that the latter was close to Gi- 
beon and Ramah, five miles N. of 
Jerusalem, and if Saul’s G. were 
meant we should expect it mentioned 
with those two towns in ver. 25. “G. 
of Saul’ occurs 1 Sam. x. 26, xi. 4, 
xv. 84; 2 Sam. xxi. 6; Isa. x. 29. 
Now Tuleil el ful, “the hill of the 
beans’’ (a conical peak commanding 
an extensive view, about an hour 
from Jerusalem, on the road to Hr- 
Ram, with a large heap of stones on 
the top, the ruins of a town built of 
unhewn stones), called by Josephus 
(B. J., v. 2, § 1) Gabath saoule, 30 
stadia from Jerusalem, chosen retri- 
butively, as being Saul’s residence, for 
the hanging of his seven sons “‘ before 
the Lord ”’ (i.e. as in the presence of 
Him the righteous Judge who ap- 
pointed the retributive justice, 2 Sam. 
xxi. 14 end, 9), by the Gibeonites in 
revenge for his attempt to slay them 
in violation of the covenant. It is 
the G. of Benjamin destroyed by the 
other tribes under the Judges (xix., 
xx.) for the flagrant abomination per- 
petratedthere. Itwasthena “‘city” 
with the usual open ‘‘street’’ or 
square, having its “‘ 700 chosen men,” 
ere the same as the “left 

anded men who could sling stones 
at an hair breadth and not miss’’ 


z 
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(xx. 15, 16). The Levite left Beth- 
lehem at “the tent pitching time 
of day” (xix. 9 marg.), about three 
in the afternoon. At five he would 
““come over against Jebus,’’ and at 
seven would be four miles N. of 
Jerusalem on the Shechem (Nablus) 
road towards mountEphraim. Ramah 
and G. were now near; G. nearest. 
The suddenness of sunset in that re- 
gion made him “turn aside ”’ hither 
for the night, where the tragedy of 
the concubine ensued. The track N. 
of G. branches into two, one leading 
to Bethel the “house of God,” the 
other to ‘‘ G. (=Geba) in the field”’ 
(sadeh, ‘cultivated ground’’), now 
Jeba, below which at the base of the 
hill whence G. is named was the cave 
(Syriac, the Heb. ‘‘treeless mea- 
dows” will mean not their place of 
ambush but the open ground across 
which they advanced to the town) of 
G. “ where the liers in wait hid’’ (xx. 
marg. 31-33). 

G. of Benjamin” was occupied by 
Jonathan with 1000 chosen men, 
three miles in the S. rear of the 
Philistine camp at Geba on the S. 
side of the wady Suweinit (1 Sam. 
xiii. 2). Saul was in their front at 
Michmash, holding also mount Bethel 
on the N. side of the wady Suweinit. 
Jonathan smote the garrison at 
Geba, and the Philistines in conse- 
quence gathering a vast host drove 
Saul’s little army before them out of 
Betheland Michmash down the east- 
ern passes to Gilgal near Jericho, in 
the Jordan valley ; took Michmash, 
Saul’s former quarters, and sent out 
plunderers N.,W., and E. Jonathan 
however held a force in G. (xiv. 2) 
where Saul, Samuel, and Ahiah the 
priest with the ephod joined him 
from Gilgal (xiii. 7). Then followed 
the gallant stealthy assault of the 
Philistine garrison by Jonathan and 
his armourbearer, the first knowledge 
of which was conveyed to Saul by his 
watchmen in G., who at dawn saw 
“the multitude melting away and 
beating down one another.” Saul 
first called the muster roll to discover 
the absentees; next he consulted the 
oracle of God; but when the noise 
in the Philistine host increased, with 
irreverent impatience (Isa. xxviii. 16) 
he desired the priest to stop the con- 
sultation, and put himself at the head 
of the people who, now that the Phil- 
istines fled, flocked to him from all 
their hiding placesin mount Ephraim. 
Chief of the four Hivite (in 
2 Sam. xxi. called by the general 
name “ Amorite’’) cities which ob- 
tained a league from Joshua by 
guile (ix.). ‘‘A great city like one 
of the royal cities, greater than Ai” 
(x. 2); ‘all its men were mighty.” 
Within Benjamin; by the main road 
six and a half miles from Jerusalem ; 
allotted to the priests (xxi. 17). 
Ninety-five men of G. returned with 
Zerubbabel, and helped in repairing 
the wall of Jerusalem under Nehe- 
miah (iii. 7, vii. 25). Here the Jews 
defeated Cestius Gallus and the 
Romans. Now el Jib, on a rounded 
chalk hill the limestone strata of 
which lie horizontally, forming ter- 
races along which olives and vines 
abound, with a basin of broad valleys 
and plains below. KE. of the hill is a 


spring and reservoir. The remains 
of a tank 120 ft. by 100 ft. are visible 
still amidst the trees lower down; 
this was “the pool of G.’’ where 
Abner’s and Joab’s men had the 
encounter ending in Asahel’s death 
and issuing in Abner’s own murder. 


At the ‘‘ great waters of G.’’ Johanan 


son of Kareah found the treacherous 
Ishmael (Jer. xli. 12). Here were 
encamped the five kings of the Amor- 
ites when Joshua came down on them 
from Gilgal (Josephus, Ant.v.1,$17). 
The ‘‘wilderness (midbar, pasture 
ground) of G.” lay to the E. (2 Sam. 
11. 24.) Here immediately at ‘‘the 
great stone in G.,’’ some old land- 
mark, Joab pursuing the Benjamite 
rebel Sheba among the towns of his 
tribe metand treacherously murdered. 
Amasa (2 Sam. xx. 5-10). Retribu- 
tively it was here also that Joab met 
his doom from Benaiah while clinging 
to the brazen altar of the tabernacle 
at G. (1 Kings ii. 28-34, 1 Chron. 
xvi. 39-41.) To ‘“‘the great high 
place’’ (whether Neby Samwil, the 
highest eminence about, at a mile’s 
distance, or the twin mount on the 
S. and close to el Jib) the tabernacle 
wasremoved from Nob after Saul’s 
slanghter of the priests there. Da- 
vid put the brazen altar before the 
tabernacle (2 Chron. i. 5) probably 
at the same time he removed the ark” 
to Zion and appointed the priests 
under Zadok to offer the daily sacri- 
fices, and Heman and Jeduthun to 
direct the music (2 Chron. i. 38). 
Here Solomon offered a thousand 
burnt offerings, and God appeared in 
a dream by night and gave him all 
and more than he asked (1 Kings iii.). 
Then ina fewyears the tabernacle was 
taken down and the holy vessels re- 
moved to the temple (1 Kings viii. 3). 
Gibeonites. Their safety was cove- 
nanted by Israel (Josh. ix.), even 
though obtained by a deceit, their 
ambassadors having taken old sacks 
and mended wineskins (the rent being 
tied up like a bag) and old mended 
sandals (‘‘clouted,” te. mended 
coarsely); but they were made 
“hewers of wood and drawers of 
water.” Israel’s error was in making 
the treaty without enquiring of the 
Lord; a warning to the church of all 
ages against the dissimulation of the 
world, which seeks admission and 
union with the kingdom of God 
without real conversion, faith, and 
sanctification, when it suits its own 
carnal advantage. Saul in his zeal 
for Israel where God sanctioned it 
not, though wanting in zeal against 
Israel’sfoe Amalek (1 Sam. xv. 18-20) 
where God commanded it, sought to 
slay them, probably (2 Sam. xxi.) in 
the dark closing period of his reign 
seeking to atone for his deficiency as 
to Amalek and to win the Divine 
favour and popularity with his people 
by this mistimed and misplaced zeal. 
God remembers the sins of the fa- 
thers upon the children, and vindi- 
cates His righteousness as Ruler of 
the nations by making an entail of 
curse go down from one generation 
to another for the unexpiated guilt of 
bloodshed and violation of covenants. 
The three years’ famine, the Lord’s 
answer when consulted as to the cause, 
that it was ‘for Saul and his bloody 
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house because he slew the G.,”’ and 
after the execution of Saul’s seven 
(seven, the sacred number, denotes 
the performance of a work of God) 
sons ‘‘the Lord being entreated for 
the land,” prove that David did not 
contrive or eagerly fall in with this 
device for ridding himself of the re- 
mainder of Saul’s royal line. Nay, 
he showed by the honourable burial 
he gave their remains, and by sparing 
Mephibosheth, that he entertained 
no such feeling, nor had he by this 
time anything to fear from Saul’s 
family. The whole matter was di- 
vinely ordered to teach solemn moral 
lessons of God’s government to the 
king and the nation (Hxod. xx. 5, 
xxxiv.7; Lev. xxvi. 34-40; Num. xiv. 
18-34, especially xxxv. 33, “blood 
it defileth the land, and the land 
cannot be cleansed of the blood that 
is shed therein but by the blood of 
him that shed it’’; Isa. xiv. 20, 21, 
xv. 6,7; Jer. ii. 9, xxxii. 18). The 
““water dropping upon them (the 
hanged or crucified seven) out of hea- 
ven” marked the cessation of the 
heaven sent drought and the point of 
time when the bodies might be taken 
down from the stakes and buried. 
Ordinarily bodies were taken down 
for burial before night (Deut. xxi. 22, 
23); but in this case guilt rested on 
the whole land, and therefore the 
expiatory sacrifice was to remain ex- 
posed to birds of prey (the greatest 
ignominy, 1 Sam. xvii. 44) before 
Jehovah, till the cessation of the 
drought showed that His wrath was 
appeased. 

Giblites. Josh. xiii. 5, which shows 
how wide were the limits designed 
for Israel which as yet it has not 
inherited. Of Gebal on thesea coast, 
at the foot of the northern slopes of 
Lebanon (marg. 1 Kings v. 18, Ps. 
Ixxxiii. 7, Ezek. xxvii. 9). [But see 
GeBAL.] Biblus was the seat of wor- 
ship of the Syrian Adonis, Tammuz, 
which the Jews were seduced to 
worship (Ezek. viii. 14). 

Giddalti. 1 Chron. xxv. 4, vi. 33. 

Giddel, children of. 1. Ezra ii. 
47, Neh. vii. 49. 2. Ezra ii.56, Neh. 
vii. 58. 

Gideon=a hewer, 1.e. warrior, or the 
hewer down of Baal (Isa. x.33). Of 
Manasseh ; youngest son of Joash, of 
the Abiezrite family at Ophrah 
(Jud. vi. 11,15). Fifth of the judges 
of Israel, called by the angel of the 
Lord to deliver Israel from the seven 
years’ yoke of the Midianite hosts, 
which like swarming locusts con- 
sumed all their produce except what 
they could hide in caves and holes 
(ver. 2,5, 6,11). Thither they fled, 
and “ made ” artificial caves besides 
enlarging natural caves for their pur- 
pose, God permitting them to be 
brought so low that their extremity 
might be His opportunity. Midian 
had long before with Moab besought 
Balaam to curse Israel, and through 
his counsel, by tempting Israel to 
whoredom with their and the Moab- 
ite women, had brought a plague on 
Israel, and had then by God’s com- 
mand been smitten sorely by Israel 
(Num, xxv. 17,18; xxxi. 1-16, etc.). 
But now atter 200 years, in renewed 
strength, with the Amalekite and 
other plundering children of the E. 


they were used as God’s instrument 
to chastise His apostate people. 
Crossing Jordan from the E. they 
spread themselves from the plain of 
Jezreel to the sea coast of Gaza. 
Affliction led Israel to erying in 
prayer. Prayer brought first a pro- 
phet from Jehovah to awaken them 
to a sense of God’s grace in their 
former deliverances and of their own 
apostasy. Next the Angel of Jeho- 
vah came, t.e. Jehovah the Second 
Person Himself. Former judges, 
Othniel, Ehud, Barak, had been 
moved by the Spirit of God to their 
work; but to G. alone under a 
terebinth in Ophrah, a town belong- 
ing to Joash, Jehovah appeared in 
person to show that the God who 
had made theophanies to the patri- 
archs was the same Jehovah, ready 
to save their descendants if they 
would return to the covenants. His 
second revelation was in a dream, 
commanding him to overthrow his 
father’s altar to Baal and to erect an 
altar to Jehovah and offer a burnt 
sacrifice with the wood of the Ash- 
erah (“ grove’’) or idol goddess of 
nature, probably a wooden pillar 
(Deut. xvi. 21). [See AsHroreErn. } 
In the first revelation Jehovah ac- 
knowledged G., in the second He 
commanded G. to acknowledge Him. 
As God alone, Jehovah will not be 
worshipped along with Baal (1 Kings 
xvili. 21, Ezek. xx. 39). GQ. at the 
first revelation was knocking out 
(hhabat) with a stick wheat in the 
winepress, sunk in the ground or 
hewn in the rock to make it safe from 
the Midianites ; for he did not dare 
to thresh upon an open floor or hard- 
ened area in the open field, but hke 
poor gleaners (Ruth ii. 17) knocked 
out the little corn with a stick. The 
address, ‘‘ Jehovah is with thee thou 
mighty man,” seemed to G., ruminat- 
ing on the Midianite oppression which 
his occupation was a proof of, in 
ironical and sad contrast with facts. 
“Tf Jehovah be with us why is all 
this befallen us ?”’ alluding to Deut. 
xxxi.17._ But God’s words guarantee 
their own accomplishment. JEHO- 
VAH (no longer under His character, 
“ Angel of Jehovah,” but manifested 
as JEHOVAH) replied, “Go in this 
thy might (the might now given thee 
by Meg, Isa. xl. 29), and thou shalt 
save Israel from the hand of the Mid- 
janites ; have not I sent thee?”’? Then 
followed the requested ‘‘sign,”’ the 
Angel of the Lord with the end of 
the staff in His hand consuming with 
fire G.’s “offering” (minchah, not a 
strict sacrifice but a sacrificial gift), 
the kid and unleavened cakes (comp. 
Gen. xviii., the theophany to Abra- 
ham very similar). Comp. and con- 
trast the conduct of the angel and 
the acceptance of Manoah’s sacrifice 
in chap. xiii. 20. G. in gratitude 
built an altar and called it “‘ Jehovah 
Shalom,” a pledge of “ Jehovah” 
being now at “peace’’ with Israel 
again (Jer. xxix. 11, xxxiii.16). The 
“second ” inage of Joash’s bullocks, 
“ seven years old,’ was appointed in 


the dream for an offering to Jehovah, | 


to correspond to Midian’s seven years’ 
oppression because of Israel’s apo- 
stasy. G. withten servants overthrew 
Baal’ s altar and Asherah in the night, 
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for he durst not do it in the day 
through fear of his family and towns- 
men. Joash, when required to bring 
out his son to die for the sacrilege, 
replied, ‘‘ Will ye plead for Baal? . .. . 
he that will plead for him shall be put 
to death himself, let us wait till the 
morning (not ‘ shall be put to death 
whilst it is yet morning’) and see 
whether Baal, if he be a god, will 
plead for himself.” So G. got the 
surname “Jerubbaal,”’ ‘Let Baal 
fight,” i.e. vindicate his own cause 
on the destroyer of bis altar; and as 
the Jews in contempt changed Baal 
in compounds to besheth, ‘‘ Jerub- 
besheth,” ‘“ Let the shameful idol 
tight.” Then the Spirit of God 
“clothed”’ G. as his coat of mail (1 
Chron. xii. 18, 2 Chron. xxiv. 20, Luke 
xxiv. 49, Isa. lxi.10). His own clan the 
Abiezrites, Manasseh W. of Jordan, 
Zebulun, and Naphtali followed him. 
At his prayer the sign followed, the 
woollen fleece becoming saturated 
with dew whilst the earth around was 
dry, then the ground around being wet 
whilst the fleece was dry. Dew sym- 
bolises God’s reviving grace: Israel 
was heretofore the dry fleece, whilst 
the nations around were flourishing ; 
now she is to become filled with the 
Lord’s vigour, whilst the nations 
around lose it. The fleece becoming 
afterwards dry whilst the ground 
around was wet symbolises Israel’s 
rejection of the gospel whilst the 
Gentile world is receiving the gra- 
cious dew. Afterwards Israel in 
its turn shall be the dew to the 
Gentile world (Mic. v. 7). G. 
pitched on a height at the foot of 
which the fountain Harod (‘the 
spring of trembling,’’ now perhaps 
Ain Jahlood) sprang (2 Sam. xxiii. 
25). Midian pitched in the valley of 
Jezreel (Jud. vi. 33). The timid 
were first thinned out of G.’s army 
(Deut. xx. 8). In Jud. vii. 3, “ who- 
soever is fearful let him return from 
mount Gilead,” as they were then 
W. of Jordan, the mount in eastern 
Palestine cannot be meant; but the 
phrase was a familiar designation of 
the Manassites. To take away still 
further all attribution of the victory 
to man not God, the army was re- 
duced to 300 by retaining those alone 
whose energy was shown by their 
drinking what water they lifted with 
their hands, not delaying to kneel 
and drink (comp. as to Messiah Ps. 
ex. 7). Then followed G.’s going 
with Phurah his servant into the 
Midianite host, and hearing the Midi- 
anite’s dream of a barley cake over- 
turning the tent, that being poor 
men’s food, so symbolising despised 
Israel, the ‘tent’ symbolising Mid- 
ian’s nomad life of freedom and 
power. ‘The Moabite stone shows 
how similar to Hebrew was the lan- 
guage of Moab, and the same simi- 
larity to the Midianite tongue ap- 

ears from G. understanding them. 
Dividing his 300 into three attacking 
culumns, G. desired them in the be- 
ginning of the middle watch, i.e. at 
midnight (this and the moruing watch 
dividing the night into three watches 
in the O. T.), after him to blow the 
trumpets, break the pitchers, and let 
the lamps in their left hand previously 
covered with the pitchers (a type of 
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the gospel light in earthen vessels, 
2 Cor. iv. 6, 7), suddenly flash on the 
foe, and to ery ‘‘the sword of Jeho- 
vah and of G.,’’ and to stand without 
moving rvund about the Midianite 
camp. A mutual slaughter arose 
from panic among the Midianites (a 
type of Christ’s final overthrow of 
antichrist, Isa. ix. 4-7), each trumpet 
holder seeming to have a company 
at his back. The remnant fled to the 
bank of the Jordan at ABELMEHOLAH 
[see etc. Then the men of Asher, 

aphtali, and all Manasseh, who had 
been dismissed, returned to join in 
the pursuit. G. requested Ephraim 
to intercept the fleeing Midianites at 
the waters of Bethbarah and Jordan, 
viz. at the tributary streams which 
they would have to cross to reach the 
Jordan. A second fight ensued there, 
and they slew Oreb (the raven) and 
Zeeb (the wolf). Conder (Pal. 
Expl., July 1874, p. 182) observes 
that the nomadic hordes of Midian, 
like the modern Beni Suggar and 
Ghazawiyeh Arabs, come up the 
broad and fertile valley of Jez- 
reel; their encampment lay, as the 
black Arab tents do now in spring, 
at the foot of the hill Moreh (Neb: 
Dahy) opposite to the limestone 
knoll on which Jezreel (Zer’ain) 
stands. The well Harod, where oc- 
curred the trial which separated 300 
men of endurance from the worth- 
less rabble, was the Ain Jalud, a fine 
spring at the foot of mount Gilboa, 
issuing blue and clear from a cavern, 
and forming a pool with rushy banks 
and a pebbly bottom, 100 yards long. 
The water is sweet, though slightly 
tasting of sulphur, and there is ample 
space for gathering a great number 
of men. Concealed by the folds of 
the rolling ground the 300 crept 
down to Midian’s camp in the valley. 
The Midianite host fled to Beth- 
shittah (the modern village Shatta), 
in Zererath (a district connected with 
Zerthan or Zeretan, a name still ap- 
pearing in Ain Zahrah, three miles 
W. of Beisan), and to the border of 
Beth Meholah (wady Maleh),a course 
directly down the main road to Jor- 
dan and Beisan. Thus Midian fled 
ten or fifteen miles towards the Jor- 
dan. A systematic advance followed. 
Messengers went S. two days’ jour- 
ney to Ephraim ; the lower fords of 
Jordan at Bethbarah were taken 
(Bethabara of the N. T.). Mean- 
time G., having cleared the Bethshan 
valley of Midianites, crossed at the 
southern end of Succoth (now Mak. 
hathet Abu Sus), and continued the 
pursuit along the eastern bank. The 
Midianites followed the right bank 
S. towards Midian, intending to cross 
near Jericho. Here the men of 
Ephraim met them and executed 
Oreb and Zeeb, and sent their heads 
to G. ‘on the other side.’? Thus 
“the Raven’s Peak’? and “the 
Wolf’s Den” seem identical with 
Ash el Ghorab and Tuweil el Dhiab. 
G.’s victory over self was still greater 
than that over Midian; by a soft 
answer he turned aside Ephraim’s 
proud and unreasonable wrath at bis 
not summoning them at the first: 
“is not the gleaning of grapes of 
Ephraim (their subsequent victory 
over the fleeing Midianites) better 
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than the vintage of Abiezer?”’ than 
my first victory over them (Isa. x. 
26; Proy. xv. 1,xvi. 32). Contrast the 
unyielding temper of Jephthah (Jud. 
xii 1, ete.). Then followed the 
churlish unpatriotic cowardice of 
Succoth and Penuel, in answer to 
his request for provisions, through 
fear of Midian and disbelief of God’s 
power to make victorious so small 
and so ‘‘faint”’ a force as G.’s 300. 
Coming unexpectedly on the host 
which thought itself ‘‘secure’’ amidst 
their Bedouin countrymen at Karkor, 
in a third battle he discomtited them 
and slew Zebah and Zalmunnah the 
two kings (emirs) after battle, in just 
retribution for their having slain 
his kingly brothers in cold blood at 
Tabor; then he taught by corporal 
punishment with thorns the elders 
of Succoth to know their error, and 
beat down the tower of Penuel. Of 
120,000 Midianites only 15,000 sur- 
vived. 


Declining the proffered kingdom be- 


cause Jehovah was their king, G. 
yet made a gorgeous jewelled ephod 
with the golden rings the Israelites 
had got as booty, besides the orna- 
ments (ver. 21, golden crescents or 
little moons), and collars (ear pend- 
ants), and purple raiment, and’collars 
about their camels’ necks. The ephod 
had the breastplate (choshen) and 
Urim and Thummim. G. “kept”’ it 
in his city Ophrah ; wearing the breast- 
plate, he made it and the holy lot his 
means of obtaining revelations from 
Jehovah whom he worshipped at the 
altar. Hissin which became a ‘‘snare”’ 
(means of ruin) to him and his house 
was his usurping the Aaronic priest- 
hood, and drawing off the people from 
the one lawful sanctuary, the centre 
of theocratic unity, and so preparing 
the way for the relapse to Baal wor- 
ship at his death. But his unam- 
bitious spirit is praiseworthy ; he, the 
great Baal fighter, ‘‘ Jerubbaal,’”’ in- 
stead of ambitiously accepting the 
crown, ‘‘ went and dwelt in his own 
house ”’ quietly, and died “in a good 
old age,’ having secured for his 
country ‘“‘quietness”’ for 40 years, 
leaving, besides 70 sons by wives, a 
son by a _ concubine, Abimelech, 
doomed to be by ambition as great a 
curse to his country as his father was 
in the main a blessing. 

Num. i. 11, ii. 22; vii. 60, 
65; x. 24. 


Gidom. Jud. xx. 45; between Gibeah 


and the cliff Rimmon (Rimmon, three 
miles E. of Bethel). 


Gier eagle: racham=unclean (Lev. 


xi. 18, Deut. xiv. 17). The Egyptian 
vulture (Bruce), Neophron pereno- 
pterus; ‘ Pharaoh’s chicken,” sacred 


Gifts. 


Gihon. 1. Gen. ii. 138. 


Its usefulness as the scavenger of 
cities has secured for it legal protec- 
tion, so that it is penal to kill it. It 
feeds on carrion, lizards, ete. Un- 
prepossessing in look, disgusting in 
habits. 

So common in the East that 
there are 15 distinct Heb. words for 
them. Minehah, from an inferior to 
a superior (Jud. iii. 15). Maseeth, 
vice versa (Esth. ii.18). Beruhkah, ‘a 
blessing,’’7.e. complimentary (2 Kings 
v.15). Shochad, a bribe (Exod. xxii. 
8, 2 Kings xvi. 8). Many were not 
voluntary, but a compulsory exac- 
tion: tribute (2 Kings xvii. 3). ‘To 
bring presents”? is to own subinission 
(Ps. lxviii. 29). That toa prophet was 
his consulting fee (1 Sam. ix. 7), not 
a bribe (xii. 8). To refuse a present 
was an insult; the wedding robe 
offered and slighted was the condem- 
nation of the unrobed guest (Matt. 


KET DL). 

[See Epen. | 
The LXX., Jer. ii. 18, identify it with 
the Nile; but the writer of Genesis, 
so well acquainted with Egypt, would 
never have connected the Nile with 
the Euphrates.. The Cush which the 
Gihon ‘‘ compassed’’ was the Asiatic 
not the African Cush (Gen. x. 7-10) ; 
The LXX. being Alexandrian Jews, 
to glorify their adopted country, 
made the Nile one of the rivers of 
paradise. 2. A fountain near Jeru- 
salem, where Solomon was anointed 
king (1 Kings i. 383, 38, 45). The 
“down’’ in going and “‘up”’ in re- 
turning show it was below the city. 
Manasseh built wall outside the city 
of David from the W. of G. in the 
valley (nachal, wady, or torrent, 
the word employed for the valley of 
Kedron or Jehoshaphat E. of Jerusa- 
lem; gebeing employed for the valley 
of Hinnom S.W. of Jerusalem) to 
the entrance of the fishgate.’’ Heze- 
kiah stopped its upper source, at some 
distance off, at a higher level(2 Chron. 
xxxxii. 80), and “ brought it straight 
down to the W. side of the city of 
David”’ (2 Chron. xxxiii. 14). The 
Targum of Jonathan, Arabic and 
Syriac, has Siloam for G. in 1 
Kings i. A wall from W. of G. to 
the fishgate (near the Jaffa gate, 
Jerome) would be the course of a 
wall enclosing the city of David (2 
Chron. xxxili. 14). An aqueduct dis- 
covered lately (1872) runs from near 
the Damascus gate, on the Bezetha 
hill, to the souterrain at the convent 
of the Sisters of Zion. It probably 
brought the water from the pool N. 
of the tombs of the kings (probably 
the ‘‘ upper pool,” 2 Kings xviii. 17, 
Isa. vil. 38, xxxvi. 2, and ‘‘ upper 
watercourse of G.”’ stopped by Heze- 
kiah) to the pool of Bethesda. Siloam 
was the lower G. It is suggested 
that the city of David was on the 
eastern hill, so Hezekiah by bringing 
it W. of the city of David brought 
it within the city, and so out of the 
enemy's reach, Ps. xlviii. 2 confirms 
the view that mount Zion was to the 
N. of Moriah, the temple hill: ‘‘ the 
joy of the whole earth is mount 
Zion, on the sides of the N. the city 
of the great King.” 


to Isis, and noted for parental affec-| Gilalai. Neh. xii. 36. F 
tion, which the Heb. name, still ap-| Gilboa=bubbling fountain, viz. of 


“plied commonly, ra chamah, means. 


Jezreel; see below. The mountain 


GILEAD 


range N.E. of the plain, and over the 
city, of Jezreel, extending ten miles 


MOUNT GILBOA AND RUINS OF JEZREEL. 


from W. to E. (1 Sam. xxviii. 4, xxix. 
1.) The scene of the death of Saul 
and Jonathan (xxxi. 1; 2 Sam. 1. 6, 
21: ‘ye mountains (for there is not 
merely one mountain) of G., let there 
beno dew, neither rain upon you, nor 
fields of firstfruit offerings,” i.e. pro- 
ducing fruit from which firstfruits 
are offered; xxi. 12; 1 Chron. x. 1, 
8). The Philistines encamped on the 
N. side of the plain at Shunem ; Saul 
on the S. side, round the fount of 
Jezreel (Harod, Jud. vii. 1) at the 
foot of G. The fountain is still to be 
seen half a mile from Jezreel’s ruins. 
The village Jelbowis on the mountain 
top. The height of the hill is about 
500 ft. above the plain ; the sides are 
as bare and barren as David’s poetical 
elegy desired them to be (excepting 
one green table land where perhaps 
the last struggle took place), and 
contrast strongly with the fertile 
plain beneath. 

Gilead =a hard rocky region. The 
mountainous range and the region 
EK. of Jordan are meant by “ mount 
G.,”’ not some one mountain. Bashan 
(‘soft level soil’’), a fertile plateau, 
bounds it on the N.; the Arabian 
table land on the E.; Moab and 
Ammon on the 8S. (Deut. iii. 12-17) ; 
Jordan on the W.; Hieromax river 
(now Sheriat el Mandhur) divides it 
from Bashan. The Jabbok divided 
Og’s northern half of G. (now Jebel 
Ajlun) from Sihon’s southern half 
(now Belka). The valley of Heshbon 
was probably G.’s southern bound. 
Mishor, ‘a table land,’ is used to 
denote the plateau S. and E. of G. 
Thus Bezer was in the country of 
the Mishor (“ plain country,’ A. V. 
Deut. iv. 43), the smooth downs of 
Moab contrasting with the higher 
districts of Bashan northwards and 
the rugged country W. of the Jordan. 
One prominent peak is still called 
Jebel Jil’ad, “mount G.,” the pro- 
bable site of Ramath Mizpeh (Josh. 
xiii. 26), and the ‘‘Mizpeh of G.” 
whence Jephthah passed over to Am- 
mon (Jud. xi. 29), an admirable place 
for assembling forces for war. LEs- 
Salt, a town close by, is on the site 
of ‘“‘Ramoth Gilead,” the city of 
refuge in Gad. The mountains of 
G., 2000 or 3000 ft. high, appear still 
more elevated from the W. owing to 
the depression of the Jordan valley 
1000 ft., and resemble a massive wall 
along thehorizon; but when ascended 
they presenta “‘ wide table land tossed 
about in wild confusion of undulating 
downs, clothed with rich grass and 
magnificent forests, and broken by 
three deep defiles, those of the Jar- 
muk, Jabbok, and Arnon”’ (Stanley, 
Sinai and Pal.) The high Arabian 
plateau makes them look low from 
the E. Pasturage abounds in G. 
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more than in western Palestine, 
whence Reuben and Gad chose it for 
their numerous flocks and herds 
(Num. xxxii.). The physical nature 
of the country affected the character of 
its people, who ever retained nomad 
pastoral habits. [See GaD, which lay 
S. and W. by Jordan, stretching N. 
as far asthe sea of Galilee. | Manasseh 
lay N. and E., and stretched S. to 
Mahanaim. G.’s isolation kept its 
people in the background in Israel’s 
history. Itsaromatic spices and balm 
were exported to Egypt (Gen. xxxvii. 
25, Jer. viii. 22). 


Chedorlaomer attacked the giant Zu- 


zim in Ham, 1.e. probably G. ; having 
first attacked the Rephaim in Ash- 
teroth Karnaim, now the Hauwran, 
afterwards the Emim in Shaveh 
Kiriathaim, the country subsequently 
of Moab. In G. Saul’s son at Ma- 
hanaim tried to gain his father’s 
throne (2 Sam. ii. 8, 9). Here David 
found shelter and hospitality whilst 
fleeing from Absalom (2 Sam. xvii. 
22, 27-29). Elijan the Tishbite was 
of G., and in garb, abruptness, and 
active energy reflected his country’s 
characteristics. Being a border land, 
it was exposed to the marauding 
tribes of the desert (Josh. xvii. 1), 
and Ramota GitLeaD [see] was 
thought the eastern key of Palestine 
(1 Kings xxii. 3-6). Twice our Lord 
withdrew to the transjordanic hills: 
after His baptism ; again just before 
His last stay at Jerusalem (John x. 
39, 40). At Pella in the same region 
the disciples found the refuge from 
the siege of Jerusalem which their 
Lord had told them of beforehand ; 
Cestius Gallus having providentially 
retired, and so given them the oppor- 
tunity of fleeing (Matt. xxiv. 15, 16). 
Po Heb: se MG? ase; 
rolling. Israel's first encampment 
W. of Jordan (five miles) where they 
passed their first night after cross- 
ing, and set up the twelve stones 
taken from the river bed (Josh. iv. 8, 
19, 20). Here they kept the first 
passover in Canaan (v.10). Onarising 
ground (“hill,” v. 3, 9) in the hot 
sunken Ghor between Jericho and 
the Jordan, one mile and a half KE. 
of Jericho, five miles and a half W. 
of Jordan (Josephus, Ant. v.1,4, 11). 
On the N. side of wady Kelt, one 
mile and a third from the tower of 
modern Jericho (Eriha) ; toward the 
K. isatamarisk, “ Shejaret el Ithleh,”’ 
which tradition makes the site of ‘‘ the 
city of brass,” whose walls fell on their 
besiegers marching round them. A 
pool is 150 yards 8. E. of the tree, such 
as Israel would need in their long en- 
campment at G.; it is built with well 
packed pebbles without cement. S.H. 
of this are twelve or more small 
mounds, Tell ayla’t Jiljulieh, eight 
or ten ft. diameter, and three or four 
high, possibly remains of Israel’s 
camp (Conder, Pal. Expl.). The 
distances stated by Josephus accord 
with this site. 


The Israelites born in the wilderness 


were here circumcised with stone 
knives (v. 2 marg.; Exod. iv. 25), 
which ‘‘ rolling” away of the reproach 
of uncircumcision gave the name. 
The sons under 20 years, when at 
Kadesh in the second year of the 
wilderness journey the murmuring 


nation was rejected (Num. xiv.), had 
been already circumcised ; those born 
subsequently needed circumcision. 
As God abrogated at Kadesh the 
covenant, the sons of the rejected 
generation were not to receive the 
covenant rite. The mannaand pillar 
of cloud were not withdrawn, because 
God would sustain the rising genera- 
tion with the prospect of the ban 
being removed, and of the covenant 
temporarily suspended being re- 
newed. The sentence was exhausted 
when they crossed the Zered and 
entered the Amorites’ land (Deut. ii. 
14; Num. xxi. 12, 13), when all the 
sentenced generation was dead (xxvi. 
63-65). Moses, himself under sen- 
tence to die, did not venture on the 
steppes of Moab to direct the cir- 
cumcision of the younger generation 
without Jehovah’s command. And 
the rule of Divine grace is first to 
give, then to require; so first He 
showed His grace to Abraham by 
leading him to Canaan and giving the 
promises, then enjoined circumcision ; 
also He did not give the law to Israel 
at Sinai till first He had redeemed 
them from Egypt, and thereby made 
them willing to promise obedience. 
So now He did not require the re- 
newal of circumcision, the covenant 
sign of subjection to the law (Gal. v. 
3), till He had first showed His grace 
in giving them victory over Og 
and Sihon, and in making a way 
through Jordan, a pledge that He 
would fulfil all His promises and 
finally give them the whole land. 
The circumcision was performed the 
day after crossing Jordan, %.e. the 
1lth day of the first month (iv. 19). 
The passover was kept on the 14th 
(ver. 10). The objection that all could 
not have been circumcised in one 
day is futile. For the males in Israel 
at the census in Moab shortly before 
were 601,730 upwards of 20 years 
old, besides 28,000 Levites of a month 
oldaud upwards; at the outsideall the 
males would be less than one million. 
Of these about 300,000 were 38 years 
old, therefore born before the census 
at Kadeshand circumcised already; so 
that only 600,000 would remain to be 
circumcised. The uncircumcised could 
easily be circumcised in one day with 
the help of the circumcised ; the latter 
would prepare and kill the passover 
lamb for their brethren whose sore- 
ness (Gen. xxxiv. 25) would be no bar 
to their joining in the feast. The 
‘reproach of Egypt rolled off’’ is (like 
“the reproach of Moab” Zeph. 1i. 8, 
and “Syria” Ezek. xvi. 57) that 
heaped on I-rael by Egypt, viz. that 
Jehovah had brought them into the 
wilderness to slay them (Exod. xxxii. 
12, Num.: xiv. 18-16, Deut. ix. 28). 
This “ reproach of Egypt” rested on 
them so long as they were under the 
sentence of wandering and dying in 
the desert. The circumcision at G. 
was a practical restoration of the 
covenant, anda pledge of their now 
receiving Canaan. No village was, or 
is, at G. 


In Mic. vi. 5, ‘O My people, remember 


... what Balak... consulted, and 
what Balaam ... answered... 
from Shittim unto G.,’’ the sense is, 
RememberMy kindness from Shittim. 
the scene of Balaam’s wicked counsel 


a 
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taking effect in Israel's sin, from the 
fatal effects of which I saved thee, 
all along to G. where I renewed the 
covenant with Israel by circumcision 
(2 Sam. xix. 15). 
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Girgashites. [SeeCanaan.] Josh. 


xxiv. 11. W. of Jordan. Sprung 
Berle fifth son of Canaan (Gen. 
x56)? 


Gispa. Neh. xi. 21. 


G. from which Elijah and Elisha | Gittaim=two winepresses. The dual 


went down to Bethel (2 Kings ii. 1, 
2). Clearly distinct trom 1. G., which 
is below in the Ghor along Jordan, 
not above Bethel, which is 1000 ft. 
above Jordan. Now perhaps the 
ruins Jiljilieh, a few miles N. of 
Bethel. Another G. has been found 
four miles from Shiloh, and five from 
Bethel, which is 500 ft. lower; this 
may be the G. of 2 Kingsii. 3. G. 
not far from Shechem, beside the 
plains of Moreh (Deut. xi. 30). Josh. 
xli. 23, “‘king of the nations (goim) 
of G.,”’ i.e. of the nomad tribes, the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the country 
whose centre was G. 4. To the N. 
of Judah (Josh. xv. 7). [See Gu- 
LILOTH. | 


Giloh. A town in the hills of Judah 


(Josh. xv. 51); the native place of 
Ahithophel (2 Sam. xv. 12, xvii. 28). 
Taken with its dependent 
villages by the Philistines under 
’ Ahaz.(2 Chron. xxviii. 18). N.W. of 
Judah, or in Dan; now Jimzu, a 
large village on a height surrounded 
by trees, S. of the road between 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, where the high- 
lands sink down into the maritime 
plain. 

Gin. A trap for birds or beasts, con- 
sisting of a net and a stick acting as 
a spring (Isa. viii. 14). 


of Gath (2 Sam. iv. 8). The men of 
Beeroth, one of the Gibeonite towns 
(Josh. ix. 17), took refuge, probably 
when persecuted by Saul (2 Sam. xxi. 
2), in G. Benjamites occupied G. 
with other towns N.W. of Jerusalem, 
on the return from Babylon (Neh. 


xi. 33). 
Gittites. [See Gatn.] The 600 who 
followed David from Gath under 


“Tttai the G.,” ‘a stranger and an 
exile’? (2 Sam. xv. 18-20). Obed 
Edom, being a Levite, must have 
derived his title ‘‘the Gittite’’ from 
some incidental connection with 
Gath; others derive his name from 
the Levitical city of Gathrimmon 
(2 Sam. vi. 10); but it seems strange 
if ‘‘ Gittite’’ be used in one sense of 
Ittai of Gath, and in a different sense 
of Obed Edom (1 Chron. xxvi. 4). 


Gittith. Title Ps. viii., lxxxi., lxxxiv. 


Aun instrument, or else tune, invented 
in Gath, whence David brought it 
after his sojourn there with Achish 
(1 Sam. xxvii. 2). Others take it 
from gath, ‘‘a winepress,”’ being 
used on occasions of joy like the 
vintage; all three psalms having a 
joyous character. There may be an 
enigmatical reference to Messiah 
treading the winepress (Isa. Lxiii. 3, 
Rev. xix. 15). 


GOAD 


sand’’; glass being a precious “ trea- 
sure’’ anciently, and the sand of that 
coast being specially prized for its 
manufacture. The Egyptians could 
inlay it with gold and enamel, and 
permeate opaque glass with variously 
coloured designs, and make the same 
hue and devices pass in right lines 
directly through the substance; and 
imitate precious stones. Glass is an 
emblem of brightness and coloured 
glitter, rather than transparency, 
which “ crystal’ represents (Rev. iv. 
6). Hence it was not used for win- 
dows, which were simply openings 
furnished with shutters. 


LOOKING GLASSES were made of pol- 


ished metal, generally tin and copper 
mixed, not glass (Hxod. xxxvill. 8 
marg.). Job xxxvii. 18, ‘‘the sky 
. . » as amolten looking glass’’; the 
polish of the metal representing the 
bright sky. In 1 Cor. xiii. 12 the 
sense is: “ now (in our present state) 
we see in a mirror (the reflection 
seeming behind, so that we see it 
through the mirror) darkly (in enig- 
ma)’’; the ancient mirrors being at 
best unequal to ours, and often being 
tarnished and dim. The inadequate 
knowledge of an object gained by 
seeing it reflected in the ancient 
mirror, compared with the perfect 
idea formed by seeing itself directly, 
happily represents the contrast be- 
tween the saint’s present reflected 
and his future direct, immediate, and 
intuitive knowledge. Comp. 2 Cor. 
iii. 18, Jas. i. 28. The word of God 


is a perfect mirror; but our minds 
imperfectly apprehend it, and at best 
see but the image indirectly, not the 
reality face to face. The lustre of 
some mirrors found at Thebes, though 
buried for centuries, has been par- 
tially restored. 

Gleaning. The right wassecured to 


Ginath. 1 Kings xvi. 21, 22. 

Ginnethon. Neh. x.6, xii. 16. The 
sume as GINNETHO (xii. 4). 

Girdle. Worn both by men and wo- 
men. The meezach was worn by 
men alone (Job xii. 21 marg.). The 
common girdle was of leather, as the 
Bedouins now wear a red 


Gizonite, Hashem the. 1 Chron. 
xi. 34. Omitted in the parallel 2 
Sam. xxiii. 32, 33. Kennicott would 
read the proper name Gouni. 

Glass. Job xxviii. 17, “crystal” or 
glass, the only allusion to glass in 
O. T. The paintings at Benihassan 
and in tombs show that it was known 


leathern girdle with along 
crooked knife and a pistol 
stuck in. The finer girdle 
was of linen (Jer. xiii. 1), 
often embroidered with 
gold (Dan. x. 5, Rev. i. 18). 
Girded up, so as to con- 
fine the otherwise flow- 
ing robes, when active ex- 
ertion was needed ; whence 
“gird up the loins’? means “be in 
readiness for action’’ (Luke xii. 35, 
1 Pet. i. 18, Eph. vi. 14). Fastened 
by a clasp, or tied in a knot, so that 
the ends hung in front. A costly 
present (1 Sam. xviii. 4). One end 
being folded back made a purse 
(Matt. x. 9). The abneeth was the 
priest’s girdle of linen embroidered 
with woul; the highpriest’s girdle on 
the day of atonement was of white 
linen only. The ‘“‘ “ 


EGYPTIAN 
GIRDLE. 


needlewor on 
it was figuring on one side only, 
* cunning work ’”’ on two sides (Exod. 
xxviii. 39; the Mishna); or the 
“needlework ’’ had the figures on 
both sides the same girdle, the “‘ cun- 
ning work”’ different (Jarchi). Exod. 
xxvi. 31, ‘‘needlework” was of the 
embroiderer, ‘cunning work”’ of the 
skilled weaver. The “ curious girdle” 
was made, as the ephod, of “‘gold,blue, 
purple, scarlet, and fine twined linen”’ 

Exod. xxviii. 8), it was the band for 

‘astening the ephod, which is wpon it, 
and of the same work, of one piece 
with it. 


in the reign of Osirtasin I., 1600 B.c. 
Egypt was probably the land of its 


EGYPTIAN GLASS BLOWING. 


discovery. A bead of 1500 B.c. was 
found at Thebes, of the same specific 
gravity as crown glass in England. 
Relics of the Fheenician trade in the 
shape of glass beads have been found 
in Cornwall and Ireland. A glass 
bottle with Sargon’s name was found 
in the N.W. Nimrud palace, the 
oldest specimen of transparent glass, 
older than 700 B.c. Pliny attributes 
the discovery to Phoenician sailors 
using natron to support saucepans 
(H.N., xxxvi. 65). Probably vitreous 
matter was formed in lighting fires on 
the sand in a country producing 
natron or subcarbonate of soda. 
Pliny’s story may have originated in 
the suitability of the sand at the 
mouth of the Syrian river Belus for 
making glass, for which accordingly 
it was exported to Sidon and Alex- 
andria, the centres of that manufac- 
ture. In Deut. xxxiii. 19 there 
seems allusion to the same: ‘they 
(of Zebulun on the N.W. seacoast) 
shall suck of the abundance of the 
seas, aud of treasures hid in the 


Gnat. 


the poor im harvest and vintage (Lev. 
xix. 9,10; Ruth ii. 6, 8, 9). 


Glede. The kite (Deut. xiv. 13). Raah, 


so called from its acute vision. 


Glory. Heb. kabod, “weight,” alluded 


to 2 Cor. iv. 17; ‘four lightness of 
affliction worketh out for us a weight 
of glory,” exceeding beyond all mea- 
sure the affliction. “My glory” is 
my soul, man’s noblest part; rather 
my tongue, as explained in Acts ii. 
26. So Ps. xxx. 12 marg., lvii. 8, 
evili. 1. The tongue, as the soul’s 
interpreter, is the glory of man above 
the brute, and the instrumegt of 
lorifying God, man’s highest glory. 
David not only exults inwardly, but 
makes his “tongue” and “flesh” 
sharers of his joy. As God is the 
saints’ glory (Jer. ii. 11), so they are 
His glory (xiii. 11, Isa. lxii. 3). 
Matt. xxiii. 24 transl., “‘ye 
strain out a gnat,”’ viz. in filtering 
liquors. Figuratively for “ye are 
unctilious about trifles’’ whilst reck- 
ess of enormities. 


Goad. A pointed instrument, eight ft. 


long, often headed with iron (1 Sam. 


GOAD. 


xiii. 21, Eccles. xii. 11). To “ kick 
against the pricks’’ expresses un- 
availing resistance, as if cattle were 
to kick against the goads of their 
driver who has them pais in his 


Goath. Jer. xxxi. 39. 


GOAT 


( 258 ) 


GOLAN 


power, as God has the recalcitrant 
sinner (Acts ix. 5). 

Goat. 1. Wild goat, ye’ eelim, the ibex 
of ancient Moab.’ 2. The goat deer, 
or else gazelle, aquo. 3. The attud, 
he goat, the leader of the flock; hence 
the chief ones of the earth, leaders in 
mighty wickedness; the ram repre- 
sents headstrong wantonness and 
offensive lust (Isa. xiv. 9, Zech. x. 3; 
comp. Matt. xxv. 32, 33; Ezek. xxxiv. 
17). As the word ‘‘ shepherds’”’ de- 
scribes what they oug/t to have been, 
so ‘“‘he goats” what they were; head- 
ing the flock, they were foremost in 
sin, so they shall be foremost in 
punishment. In 
S. of Sol. iv. 1 
the hair of the 
bride is said to 
be ‘‘as a flock 
of goats that 
appear from 
mount Gilead,” 
alluding to the 
fine silky hair 
of some breeds GOAT 

of goat, theangora and others. Amos 
(ili. 12) speaks of a shepherd ‘‘ taking 
out of the mouth of the liona piece of 
an ear,” alluding to the long pendu- 
lous ears of the Syrian breed. In Prov. 
xxx. 31 a he goat is mentioned as one 
of the “four things comely in going,” 
in allusion to the stately march of 
the leader of the flock. 4, Sa’ir, 
the goat of the sinoffering (Lev. ix. 
8), “the rough hairy goat” (Dan. 
viii. 21). Sa’ ir is used of devils 
(Lev. xvii. 7), ‘the evil spirits of the 
desert ”’ (Isa. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 14). 5. 
* Azazeel, “the scapegoat’’ (Lev. xvi. 
8, 10, 26 marg.) [see ATONEMENT, 
DAY oF]. The “he goat’’ repre- 
sented Greco-Macedonia; Caranus, 
the first king of Macedon, was in 
legend led by goats to Edessa, his 
capital, which he named “the goat 
city.” The one-horned goat is on 
coins of Archelaus king of Macedon, 
and a pilaster of Persepolis. So 
Dan. viii. 5. 
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Named with 
the hill Gareb. From ga’ah ‘“‘to 
low’ as a cow, “‘theheifer’s pool”’ 
(Targum). But Syriac version, “to 
the eminence,’ > from gavah “ to lose 
one’s breath,” viz. with ascending. 
S.W. outside the city of David, as 
Gareb was N.W. (Junius, in Poli 
Synopsis). Rather N.W. (Fergusson) 
[see JERUSALEM. ] 

Gob=a pit. The scene of encounter 
between David’s heroes and the 
Philistines (2 Sam. xxi. 18, 19). 
“Gezer’’ inl Chron. xx.4. In LXX. 
and Syriac “Gath”; comp. 2 Sam. 
xxi. 20, 1 Chron. xx. 6. 

God. (‘See GENESIS, on Elohim and 
Jehovah. ] ELoni expresses the 
might of the Creator and Sustainer 
of the universe. Enyon, His sub- 
limity (Gen. xiv. 22), “the Most 
High.” Suappat, the “ Almighty,” 
His all sufficiency (Gen. xvii. 1; Phil. 
iv.19; 2 Cor. iii. 5, xii.9), JEHOVAH, 
His unchangeable faithfulvress to His 
covenanted promises to His people. 
Aponal, His lordship, which being 
delegated to others as also is His 
might as ELontm, ADONAI and 
ELout™ are used occasionally of His 
creatures, angels and men in au- 
thority, judges, ete. (Ps. viii. 5, 


xevil. 7 [Heb.], lxxxii. 1, 6, 7.) 
“Lord” in small letters stands for 
Heb. Aponal in A.V., but in capi- 
tals (‘‘Lorv’’) for JEHOVAH. Eyon, 
SHADDAI, and JEHOVAH are never 
used but of Gop; Jehovah the per- 
sonal God of the Jews, and of the 
church in particular. ELoau, the 
singular, is used only in poetry. The 
derivation is alah ‘to fear,’ as Gen. 
xxxi. 42, 53, ‘‘the fear of Isaac,” or 
alah ‘“‘to be mighty.’ The plural 
ELOdIM is the common form in prose 
and poetry, expressing that He com- 
bines in Himself all the fulness of 
Divine perfections in their manifold 
powers and operations; these the hea- 
then divided among a variety of gods. 
ELOHIM concentrates all the Divine 
attributes assigned to the idols seve- 
rally, and, besides those, others which 
corrupt man never of himself ima- 
gined, infinite love, gooduess, justice, 
wisdom, creative power, inexhaustible 
riches of excellence ; unity, self ex- 
istence, grace, and providence are 
especially dwelt on, Exod. iii. 13-15, 
xv. 11, xxxiv.6, 7. The plural form 
hints at the plurality of Persons, the 
singular verb implies the unity of 
Godhead. The personal acts attri- 
buted to the Son (John i. 3; Ps. 
xxxill. 6; Prov. viii. 22-32, xxx. 4; 
Mal. iii. 1, the Lord the Sender 
being distinct from the Lord the Sent, 
who ‘‘ suddenly comes’’) and to the 
Holy Ghost respectively (Gen. i. 2, 
Ps. civ. 30) prove the distinctness of 
the Persons. The thrice repeated 
“Lorp” (Num. vi. 25-27) and 
“ Holy’’ (Isa. vi. 3) imply the same. 
But reserve was maintained whilst 
the tendency to polytheism prevailed, 
and as yet the redeeming and sanctify- 
ing work of the Son and the blessed 
Spirit was unaccomplished; when 
once these had been manifested the 
doctrine of the Trinity in Unity was 
fully revealed in N. T 


The sanctions of the law are temporal 


rather than spiritual, because a speci- 
men was to be given in Israel of God’s 
present moral government. So long 
as they obeyed, Providence engaged 
national prosperity,; dependent not 
on political rules or military spirit, as 
in worldly nations, but on religious 
faithfulness. Their sabbatical year, 
in which they neither tilled nor 
gathered, isa sample of the continued 
interposition of a special providence. 
No legislator without a real call from 
God would have promulgated a code 
which leans on the sanction of imme- 
diate and temporal Divine interposi- 
tions, besides the spiritual sanctions 
and future retributions. 


Gog. 1.1 Chron. v.4. 2. G. anp 


Macoc. Magog was second son of 
Japhet, connected with Gomer (the 
Cimmerians) and Madai (Medes). 
In Ezek. xxxvili., xxxix., these two 
appear in the N. country, their 
weapon the bow, their warriors horse- 
men and notorious for cruel rapacity; 
probably the Scythians, the domi- 
nant Japhetic race between the 
Caucasus (Ghogh and Moghef are 
names still applied to its heights) and 
Mesopotamia from 630 to 600 B.c., 
who invaded Palestine and besieged 
Ascalon under Psammeticus. G. is 
the ideal head of Magog the land 
and people; also prince of Rosh 


(Roxolani), Mesech (Moschi), and 
Tubal (Tibareni); Ezek, xxxviii. 2, 

“the chief prince,” rather “ prince 
of Rosh” (the Scythian Tauri). 

Hengstenberg supports A. V. The 
names resemble Russia and Moscow, 
but Slavi and Wends were theancient 
name of the Russians. In Rey. xx. 8 
G. and Magog are both peoples. The 
Scythians were expelled 596 B.c., 
just before Ezekiel wrote, after mak- 
ing their name a terrorto Asia. The 
prophet naturally uses their name 
taken from familiar history to repre- 
sent the antichristian confederacy 
about to assail the Jews in the Holy 
Land before the millennium; Rev. 
xx. 7-9, to represent the confederacy 
headed by Satan, and about to assail 
the beloved city after the millennium. 
Antiochus Epipbanes, the O. T. 
antichrist, the “‘ little horn’? of the 
third world empire, who defiled Jeho- 
vah’s temple and altar with swine 
sacrifices and set up Jupiter’s altar 
there, prefigures the “‘ king of fierce 
countenance”’ who, ‘‘when the trans- 
gressors shall come to the full, shall 
destroy the holy people” Be rites Vili. 
10-26) ; ‘‘the king of the N.” (comp. 
Ezek. xxxix. 2), who *f shall do ac- 
cording to his will, and exalt and 
magnify himself above every god, 
and speak marvellous things against 
the God of gods, and shall enter also 
into the glorious land and plant the 
tabernacles of his palaces between 
the seas in the glorious holy mount- 
ain, and shall come tw his end,” 
through Michael’s interposition, after 
a ‘‘time of trouble such as never was 
since there was a nation’’ (Dan. xi. 
21-45, xii. 1; Zech. xiii. 9, xiv. 2, 3). 
G. represents antichrist the beast ; 
Magog the ten kingdoms leagued 
under him (Rev. xvi., xvii.). Haughty, 
blasphemous self confidence is his 
characteristic (2 Thess. ii.). Sheba, 
Dedan, Tarshish, mercantile peoples, 
though not openly joining his inva- 
sion of Israel, yet from seltish love of 
gain, sympathise with it secretly 
(Ezek. xxxvili. 18, xxxix. 6, “the 
isles’’); they shall therefore share 
antichrist’s doom, the robber shall 
be robbed in righteous retribution, 
the spoiler spoiled, and the slayer 
slain. Where antichrist thought to 
find an inheritance he shall only find 
a grave, and that near his prototypes, 
the fire blasted cities of the Dead 
Sea. No weapon formed against 
God’s people shall prosper (Isa. liv. 
17); not a fragment shall be left to 
defile the Holy Land. 


Golan. A city of Bashan (Deut. iv. 


43), allotted out of Manasseh to the 
Levites; one of the three cities of 
refuge E..of Jordan (Josh. xx. 8, xxi. 
27). Gaulanitis the province was 
named from it; E. of Galilee, N. of 
Hieromax separating it from Gada- 
ritis. Jordan, from the sea of Galilee 
to its source at Dan and Cesarea 
Philippi, was its western boundary. 
Now Jaulan, bounded on N. by Jeduv 
(Iturea) and on E. by Hauran. It 
is a well watered, grassy table land, 
once densely peopled, having nume- 
rous towns and villages, of which 11 
are now inhabited. The western side, 
the supporting wall of the plateau, 
along the sea of Galilee, is steep and 
rugged. Og or his predecessors united 


GOLD 


principalities that were before dis- 
tinct ; after the Babylonish captivity 
the four provinces of Bashan became 
distinct; Gaulanitis, Trachonitis, Au- 
ranitis, and Batanzea. 

Gold. Emblem of purity (Job xxiii. 
10), of nobility (Lam. iv. 1). Zahab, 
“yellow gold,’ as geld from gel, 
yellow. Sagur, “treasured gold”? (1 
Kings vi. 20). Paz, ‘native gold’’ 
(Job xxviii. 17,8. of Sol. v.15). Be- 
tzer, ‘‘ gold earth,” i.e. raw ore (Job 
xxii. 24). Kethem, figuratively (Job 
xxxvii. 22 marg.) “‘golden splen- 
dour”; but Maurer lit. “gold is to 
be found in northern regions, but 
God cannot be fownd out because of 
His majesty’? (comp. xxviii.). Cha- 
rutz, ‘dug out gold”’ (Prov. viii. 10). 
It was not coined anciently, but is 
represented on Egyptian tombs as 
weighed out in the form of rings of 
fixed weight (Gen. xliii. 21). Simon 
Maccabeus (1 Macc. xv.) was the first 
who coined Jewish money. Arabia, 
Sheba, and Ophir, Uphaz, and Par- 
vaim (used for ‘‘gold”’ in Job xxii. 
24), were the gold producing coun- 


GOLDEN ORNAMENTS, 


tries. It is no longer found in Ara- 


( 259 ) 


the old Rephaim, a remnant of whom, 
when dispersed by Ammon, took re- 
fuge with the Philistines (Deut. ii. 
20, 21; 2 Sam. xxi. 22). Heb. golleh 
means an ewile. Simonis derives it 
from an Arabic root, ‘‘stout.” Gath 
is incidentally mentioned in Samwuel 
as G.’s city. Now Moses recordsthe 
spies’ report (Num. xiii. 32, 33) of 
Canaan, ‘‘there we saw the giants, 
the sons of Anak, which came of the 
giants; and we were in our own 
sight as grasshoppers.” Again in 
Josh. xi. 21, 22 itis written, ‘“‘ Joshua 
cut off the Anakims from the mount- 
ains, from Hebron, ... there was 
none of the Anakims left in the land 
of Israel, only in Gath and in Ash- 
dod there remained.’’ Thus three 
independent witnesses, Moses, Joshua, 
and Samuel, in the most undesigned 
way confirm the fact that G. was a 
giant of Gath. His height, six cubits 
and a span, would make 9 ft. 2 in. 
Parisian measure, a height not un- 
paralleled. But LXX.and Josephus 
read four cubits and a span. His 
coat of mail, cover- 
ing chest, back, 
and lower parts of 
the body, was “scale 
armour, ’quasques- 
eth (comp. Lev. xi. 
9, 10). Keil and 
Delitzsch for “ tar- 
getof brass” transl. 
(kidon) ‘Sa brazen 
lance.’ G. needed 
no target to cover his back, as this was 
protected by the coat of mail. [On 
the scene of battle see Enan ; on the 
battle, ete., Davip and ELHANAN. | 
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bia. The Asiatics have always pos- | Gomer. 1. Japhet’s eldest son; father 


sessed more gold in ornaments than 
in money. 

Golgotha. Chald. Gulgaltha, Heb. 
Gulgoleth. [See Catvary, Lat.] Gr. 
(Luke xxiii. 33) Cranion, “a skull”; 
“*Calvary’? is from Vulg. The 
place’? of our Lord’s crucifixion 
and burial, not called in the Gospels 
a mount, as it is now commonly. 
“In the place where He was cruci- 
fied was a garden, and in the gar- 
den a new sepulchre, . . . hewnin 
stone wherein never man before was 
laid” (Luke xxiii. 58, John xix. 41). 
The stone or rock perhaps suggested 
the notion of a hill. Moreover the 
derivation of G. (not “a place of 
skulls,” but ‘fof a skull,’’ Matt. xxvii. 
33) implies a bald, round, skull-like 
mound or hillock, not a mount liter- 
ally, but spiritually entitled to the 
name as being that sacred elevation 
to which our lifted up Lord would 
draw all hearts (John xii. 82). 
“Without the gate”’ (Heb. xiii. 12); 
“nigh to the city” (John xix. 20) ; 
near a thoroughfare where ‘they 
that passed by reviled Him ”’ (Matt. 
xxvii. 89), and where “ Simon a Cy- 
renian who passed by, coming out of 
the country,’ was compelled to bear 
His cross (Mark xv. 21). Ellicott 
thinks the arguments in favour of its 
proximity to the present traditional 
site preponderate; the nearness of 
the assumed site to that of Herod’s 
palace is important. [Butsee Jeru- 
SALEM.] The explorations of Capt. 
Warren favour a site N. of Jerusa- 


lem. 
Goliath. Perhaps a descendant of 


of Ashkenaz, Riphath, and Togarmah 
(Gen. x. 2, 3). A warlike ally of 
Magog (Scythia) Gog (Ezek. xxxviii. 
6), coming from the N. The Cim- 
merians warred in northwestern Asia 
from 670 to 570 B.c. Originally 
dwelling in what is now southern 
Russia, the Ukraine (the Crimea 
betrays their name, the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus) ; then being dispossessed 
by the Scythians, they fled across 
the Caucasus into Armenia and Asia 
Minor; they warred with Lydia, and 
burnt the temple of Diana of Ephe- 
sus. They are the stock of the 
Cymry (as the Welsh call themselves ; 
the English gave them the name 
‘‘Welsh,” i.e. foreigners, though 
originally they occupied the whole of 
the British isles but were driven 
back by succeeding invaders to the 
northwestern extremities, which their 
two divisions, the Gael of Ireland 
and Scotland and the Cymry of 
Wales, occupy), and gave their name 
to Cumber-land. They once occu- 
pied the Cimbric Chersonese (Den- 
mark). The Galatians were Celts, 
and so sprung from G. 2. Daughter 
of Diblaim. G.=conipletion or ripe- 
ness, viz. of consummate wickedness ; 
daughter of doubled layers of grape- 
cake (Hos. i. 8). One completely 
given up to sensuality. Hosea in 
vision (not in external act, which 
would be revolting to purity) takes 
by God’s command G. to wife, though 
a woman “of whoredoms’”’; symboli- 
cally teaching that out of this world, 
which whorishly has departed from 
the Lord, God takes a church to be 


GOMORRAH 


sanctified by communion with Him- 
self in Christ, as G. was sanctified by 
communion with the prophet (1 Cor. 
vii. 14). The Saviour unites to Him- 
self the unholy, to make it holy. 
[But see Hospa. | 


Gomorrah. Traces of the cata- 


strophe recorded in Gen. xix. are 
visible in the whole region about the 
Dead, or as Scripture calls it, the 
Sarr Sea [see]. Volcanic agency and 
earthquake, accompanying the fire 
shower, may have produced the deep 
depression of the sea, and so arrested 
the Jordan’s original onward course 
through the Arabah into the gulf of 
Akabah. The northern end of the 
lake is 1800 ft. deep, the southern 
only 13 ft. below the surface. The 
southern division or bay of the sea 
most probably was formed at a late 
date. It abounds with salt, throws 
up bitumen, sulphur, and nitre on 
its shores. This answers to the vale 
of Siddim, ‘‘ full of slime pits”’ (Gen. 
xiv. 10); and it accords with the de- 
struction of the four cities of the 
plain by fire and brimstone, and with 
the turning of Lot’s wife into a pil- 
lar of salt. Scripture does not say 
the cities were immersed in the sea, 
but that they were destroyed by fire 
from heaven (Deut. xxix. 23; Jer. 
xlix. 18, 1.40; Zeph. ii. 9; 2 Pet. ii. 
6; Jude 4-7, “an ensample unto 
those that after should live ungodly”; 
Amos iy. 11). So Josephus, B. J., 
iv. 8, § 4. The traditional names of 
Usdum, and site of Zoar, the hill of 
salt said to have been Lot’s wife, 
favour the view that the cities lay 
either in or around the present south- 
ern bay. Grove argues for the north- 
ern site that Abram and Lot near 
Bethel could not have seen the south- 
ern valleys (Gen. xiii. 10) but could 
see the northern, and that what they 
saw was ‘‘ the Ciccar of the Jordan,” 
whereas Jordan flowed into the north- 
ern end of the Dead Sea but not into 
the southern. But Gen. xiii. pro- 
bably means only that Lot, seeing 
the Jordan N. of the Dead Sea, 
and knowing the whole valley N. 
and S. to be well watered, chose 
it. Moreover, the catastrophes pal- 
pable to sight all round the southern 
end imply that the Jordan cnce 
flowed to the S. of that sea. G. 
means submersion; Arabic gha- 
mara, to ‘overwhelm with water.” 
G. was one of the five cities of the 
vale of Siddim whose forces were 
routed by Chedorlaomer, till Abram 
helped them. Zoar or Bela alone 
of the five, at Lot’s request, escaped 
destruction by the fire from the 
Lord. 


Jerusalem when corrupted (for “the 


corruption of the best is the worst of 
all corruptions’) is termed Sodom 
and her people G. (Isa. i. 9, 10) ; as 
the church apostate corrupted is 
termed ‘‘Babylon”’ (Rev. xvii.). 
Worse still are they who see Christ’s 
“mighty works ”’ yet “‘ repent not,” 
and who receive not the apostles’ 
teaching (Matt. x. 15, Mark vi. 11). 
The profound depression of the plain 
of G., the deepest on the earth, and 
its stagnant tropical air, answered to 
its sunken morals. De Saulcy thinks 
that in Usdum and Um Zoghal traces 
of Sodom exist ; and in Ain Feshkeah 


Goshen. 


GOPHER WOOD 


(Goumran, Arabic) on the N.W. 
traces of G. Rather in wady Aimzrah 
is to be sought a connection with G. 
Tristram objects to the southern site 
for Sodom and G. that Chedvrlaomer 
marching from mount Seir to Haze- 
zou Tamar (Engedi) afterwards meets 
the king of Sodom im the vale of 
Siddim, which therefore in the order 
ought to be rather at the northern 
end of the Dead Sea. Also Moses 
saw Zoar from mount Nebo (Deut. 
xxxiv. 3), which he could not had it 
been ut the S.E.of Dead Sea. He 
thinks tuat the southern bed of the 
sea was formerly deeper than now, 
and that it was raised by deposits 
brought from the Arabah. Light- 
ning probably kindled the masses 
of sulphurous bitumen abounding 
around. Combining with an earth- 
quake, the storm cast showers of 
ignited bitumen on the cities, so that 
“the smoke of the country” was ‘‘as 
the smoke of a furnace,” as beheld 
by Abraham. God often uses natural 
means in His most supernatural in- 
terventions. 

Gopher wood. Gen. vi. 14. Per- 
haps cypress, kwpar resembling go- 
pher; suitable for shipbuilding; 
abounding in Babylonia and Adia- 
bene, the region which may have been 
that of Noah’s building. It was here 
Alexander obtained timber for build- 
ing his fleet. 

1. Three Egyptian nomes 
in the Delta, and extending over 
part of G., bore a name beginning 
with ka or ga, ‘‘a bull,’’ viz. Mnevis, 
worshipped at On, representing Tum 
the unknown source of all existence. 
N.E. of Lower Egypt, having the 
Mediterranean on he the desert on 
E., the Delta and the Tanitic branch 
of the Nile on W. (hence called the 
field of Zoan or Tanis, Ps. Ixxviti. 12, 
43), extending 8. to the head of the 
Red Sea and nearly to Memphis. 
Called also the land of Rameses, in 
which Israel built (i.e. fortified anew) 
for Pharaoh Raamseg and Pithom 
as treasure cities (Gen. xlvii. 11, Exod. 
i. 11). Joseph naturally placed his 
family on the border land between 
Egypt and Palestine, the promised 
land, and at the same time near him- 
self at Tanis or else Memphis the 
capital of Egypt. G. corresponded 
to Wady-'t-Tumeylat. The fresh 
water canal runs through it from the 
Nile to Ismailia. From El Wady to 
the head of the gulf of Suez is three 
days’ journey, the distance assigned 
in Exodus. The answer of Joseph’s 
brethren to Pharaoh (Gen. xlvi. 28, 
34), “thy servants have been herds- 
men from our youth,” (Joseph so in- 
structing them “that ye may dwell 
in... G., for every shepherd is an 
abomination to the Egyptians,’’) 
proves that G. was regarded by 
Egyptians as scarcely Egypt proper, 
though having many Egyptians in it, 
as is recorded during the ten plagues; 
also foreigners. [See Bertan.] The 
names of some places in G. are Sem- 
itic, as Migdol and Baalzephon. 
Joseph lived under the 12th or 18th 
dynasty, a native not a shepherd 
dynasty (as Gen. xlvi. 34 proves). 
Pharaoh calls G. “the best of the 
land” (xlvii. 5-11), viz. fora pastoral 
people as Israel; for in tillage the 
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parts of Egypt next the Nile are 
more fertile than G. In G. Pharaoh 
implies he kept some of his cattle, 
over which he proposed to set Is- 
raelites as rulers of herdsmen. The 
separation of Israel from the plagues 
marks the distinctness of the land. 
Israel setting out from Rameses in 
G. in two days reached the edge of 
the wilderness, and in one day more 
the Red Sea, z.e. from Rameses (on 
the old canal from the Tanitic arm 
of the Nile to lake Timsah) 30 miles 
direct to the ancient western shore. 
The LXX. call G.‘‘Gesen of Arabia,” 
and Pliny ‘‘the Arabic nome’’ from 
its bordering on Arabia. Now Esh- 
Shurkiyeh, well intersected by ca- 
nals; Kgypt’s best province, yielding 
the largest revenue. 2, A district 
in S. Palestine, between Gaza and 
Gibeon (Josh. x. 41, xi. 16), anda 
city (xv. 51); between the S. country 
(the Negeb) and the shephelah (the 
low hills between the mountain and 
plain, not as A.V. “the valley’’) of 
Judah. Doubtless named in remem- 
brance of Israel’s original place of 
sojourn in Egypt. 

From god spel, ‘good 
news.” The providential prepara- 
tions for the gospel attest its Divine 
origin. (1) The translation at Alex- 
andria of the O. T. into Greek (by 
the LXX.), rendering the Jewish 
Scriptures accessible through that 
then universal language of the refined 
and polite to the literary of all 
nations. All possibility of question- 
ing the existence or falsifying the 
contents of O. T. prophecy was pre- 
cluded thereby, however much the 
Jews who rejected Jesus would have 
wished to alter the prophecies which 
plainly identified Him as the fore- 
told Messiah. The canon of the 
O. T. having been completed, and 
prophecy having ceased before the 
Sept. translation, they could not 
deny that the Divine knowledge 
derivable from it was complete. (2) 
Greek and oriental philosophy bad 
drawn attention to religious and 
moral speculations, which at once 
exposed and undermined paganism, 
and yet with all its endless labours 
gave no satisfactory answer to the 
questionings and cravings of man’s 
spiritual being. (8) The Roman 
empire had broken down the barriers 
between EK. and W. and united almost 
the whole world, Asia, Africa, and 
Europe, in one, and established 
peace and good order, making possi- 
ble the rapid transmission of the 
glad tidings from country to country ; 
comp. Luke ii. 1, Matt. xxii. 21. 
(4) The universal expectation in the 
East of a great king to arise in Judaza, 
probably due to fragments of reve- 
lation (as the prophecy of Balaam, 
Num. xxiv. 17) such as led the wise 
men of the East to come seeking ‘‘ the 
king of the Jews.’”’ (5) The settling 
of the Jews, and the consequent 
erection of synagogues, throughout 
all the towns of Asia, Grevce, Italy, 
Africa, and western Europe. Hence 
by the reading of the law and the 
prophets in the synagogues every- 
where each sabbath proselytes of 
righteousness were gathered from 
the Gentiles, such as the eunuch or 
chamberlain of Candace, queen of 
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the Ethiopians, a student of Scrip- 
ture, Cornelius the centurion who 
“feared God with all his house, and 
gave much alms to the people, and 
prayed to God alway.” These not 
being bound under the ceremonial 
yoke, as the original Jews, formed a 
connecting link with the Gentiles ; 
and hence at Antioch in Pisidia, 
when the Jews rejected the preach- 
ing of Paul and Barnabas, these 
proselytes, with the Gentiles, ‘‘ be- 
sought that these words might be 
preached to them the next sabbath, 
... and on that day came almost the 
whole city together to hear the word 
of God” (Acts xiii. 15-44). So at 
Iconium (xiv. 1), and at Thessalonica 
(xvii. 1-4). Such were the ‘‘ devout 
men, out of every nation under 
heaven,’’ the collected representatives 
of the world, to whom Peter preached 
with such success (ii. 4-11). The 
3000 converts of that day and the 
5000 of a few days after (iv. 4) would 
act as missionaries on their return to 
their several nations. To the Jews 
first in each synagogue abroad the 
apostles preached, and gathered 
many converts from among them; 
and then to the Gentiles. The Jews’ 
national rejection of Jesus is no 
valid objection to the gospel, since 
He foretold it Himself (Matt. xvi. 
21, xxvi. 2), and the O. T. prophets 
did so too (Isa. xlix. 16, 21, lii., liii.; 
Ps. xxii.); so that, fixing their eyes 
on the prophecies of Messiah’s glory 
and kingdom which they wrested to 
mean His setting up a temporal 
kingdom at Jerusalem and over- 
throwing the Roman existing domin- 
ion, and shutting their eyes to the 
prophecies of His humiliation, “ they 
knew Him not, nor yet the voices of 
the prophets which are read every 
sabbath,’’ and yet in spite of them- 
selves, like their types Joseph’s 
brethren (Gen. 1. 20), ‘they have 
fulfilled them in condemning Him” 
(Acts xiii. 27, iii. 18). The harmony 
in Christ of prophecies seemingly so 
opposite, His temporal and temporary 
humiliation, and yet His spiritual do- 
minion now and His tinal visible and 
everlasting kingdom, furnish conclu- 
sive proof of the Divinity of prophe- 
cies which no human sagacity could 
have anticipated or human agency 
fulfilled. The correspondence of 
the gospel event to the predictions 
of the O. T. is thus established by 
the Jews, unwilling witnesses and 
therefore beyond suspicion. Graves 
(Pentateuch, ii. 3, 6) well says, had 
they universally embraced the gospel 
at its first publication, the sceptic 
might allege the prophecies to 
have been fabricated or altered to 
fit them to the events; the contrary 
is now certain. This is one great 
cause why the national conversion of 
the Jews is delayed “until the ful- 
ness of the Gentiles shall come in’”’ 
(Rom, xi. 35). They continue guard- 
jians of the prophetic records till 
these shall have had their contents 
examined, and their application 
ascertained, by every other nation in 
the world. 


Genuineness and inspiration of the 


four Gospels. The “prophets”’ in 
the Christian church who had the 
spiritual gift of ‘‘ discerning spirits ”” 
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were an effectual check on the intro- 
duction of a pseudo inspired writing. 
Paul appeals to them on the inspira- 
tion of his epistles (1 Cor. xiv. 37, 
xii. 10; comp. 1 John iv. 1). Thus 
by the twofold inspiration, that of 
the authors and that of the judges, 
the canonicity of the four Gospels, as 
of the other books of N. T., is estab- 
lished. Theanonymous fragment of 
the canon of the N.T. attributed to 
Caius a presbyter of Rome (pub- 
lished by Muratori, Antiq. Ital., iii. 
854, and known as the Muratorian 
Fragment), recognises the Gospels 
(Luke and John, the sentences as to 
Matthewand Mark are obliterated) as 
inspired, and condemns as uninspired 
the Shepherd by Hermas, ‘‘ written 
very recently in our own times,”’ 4.e. 
in the first part of the second century, 
the age in which John the last apostle 
died. Theophilus (Ad Autol., iii. 11), 
bishop of Antioch a.p. 168, refers to 
“the evangelists’”’ and “the Holy 
Scriptures” of the N. T. Clement 
of Alexandria in the latter part of 
the second century refers to the col- 
- lection of Gospels as one whole, ‘‘ the 
gospel’’ (Quis Dives Salvus?). The 
anonymous epistle to Diognetus (§ 11 
ed. Hefele) attributed to Justin Mar- 
tyr refers to ‘‘the Gospels and the 
Apostles” (i.e. the epistles). Igna- 
tius of Antioch, a hearer of St. John 
(Ep. ad Philad., § 5), calls “the (writ- 
ten) Gospel the flesh of Jesus,’’ and 
classes it with the O. T. prophets. 
Tertullian (Adv. Mare., iv. 2), men- 
tioning the four Gospels two as the 
work of apostles and two as that 
of apostolic men (A.D. 208); Irenzeus 
(Adv. Heer., ii. 27, iti. 11, § 7); mar- 
tyred a.p. 202; Origen, speaking of 
the four Gospels as ‘‘the elements of 
the church’s faith’’; Eusebius; and 
not only these orthodox writers but 
heretics, Marcion and others, appeal 
to the Gospels as the inspired stand- 
ard [see Canon]. They were trans- 
lated into Syriac in the second cen- 
tury, and into Latin and the two 
Egyptian dialects by the fourth cen- 
tury. We have better evidence for 
their genuineness than for any other 
ancient writing. Theophilusarranged 
the four Gospels so as to form one 
work (Jerome, Ep. ad Algas., iv. 
197). Tatian, who died a.p. 170, 
formed a Diatessaron or harmony of 
the four. Barnabas (Paul’s com- 
panion), Clement of Rome (Phil. iv. 
3), and Polycarp quote the Gospels, 
though not with verbal exactness. 
Justin Martyr quotes Matthew, Luke, 
and John largely and exactly. As 
the heretic gnostics and Marcion 
arose early in the second century 
their acceptance of the Gospels proves 
that these had been promulgated 
some time before (i.e. in the apo- 
stolic age itself), for after the dissen- 
sions between the orthodox and here- 
ties had arisen the Gospels would 
never have been accepted by mutu- 
ally hostile parties. A distinct line 
was drawn between the apocryphal 
and the genuine Gospels. Unbeliev- 
ers, as Celsus in controversy with 
Origen, could not deny the genuine- 
ness of the four even whilst rejecting 
their contents. The fathers’ large 
quotations (Origen’s especially) prove 
our Gospels were the same as theirs. 
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Our Saviour wrote nothing Himself, 


the alleged letter to Abgarus, king 
of Edessa, being probably spurious. 
Had He, like Mahomet, recorded 
His own miracles and teachings, in- 
ternal consistency would have been 
nothing marvellous. Men would have 
deified the form, whilst failing to dis- 
cern the inner essence. ‘If I bear 
witness of Myself My witness is not 
true”? (John v. 31). There would 
be lost the powerful proof we now 
have, from the mutual coherency of 
writings not composed by the Founder 
of Christianity nor in His lifetime, 
but by Jews, unlearned mostly, giv- 
ing independent yet marvellously 
agreeing accounts of miraculous 
works, and a spiritual system of 
doctrine unheard before, themselves 
willing to lay down their lives for 
the truths they witnessed to; these 
writings received and accepted too 
by numerous congregations, living 
at the time and in the very places 
where the miracles alleged in proof 
of their inspiration were wrought, 
and producing worldwide effects now 
for ages. The reality of their in- 
spiration alone can account for all 
this. The Jews and Gentiles had 
attained high civilization when 
Christ came; it is not in such an 
age that myths spring up and are 
accepted, but in a people’s infancy 
(2 Pet. i. 16). 


Mutual relation of the four.— They dif- 


fer in language and details, so that the 
later cannot have been mere copyists 
of their predecessors. Their accord- 
ance in unusual expressions and in 
choice of incidents implies at the 
same time that the later evangelists 
were acquainted with the Gospels 
that preceded. The four have by the 
Holy Spirit’s design, if not by that 
of the writers, a supplementary rela- 
tion to each other. Each later evan- 
gelist has a twofold aim: (1) to con- 
firm by his own independent witness 
the facts recorded in the preceding 
Gospel; (2) to give new facts, and to 
place those already recorded ina new 
light. The former aim accounts for 
the agreements, the latter for the 
variations. In the first three, called 
the synoptical Gospels, from the main 
outline being the same and the scene 
of Christ’s ministry mainly Galilee, 
the first aim is prominent. In the 
fourth, written long atter, all is new 
except the events of passion week 
and the feeding of the 5000 (and the 
storm at sea) recorded to introduce 
the discourse in Galilean Capernaum 
(John vi.) ; and the scene is mainly 
not in Galilee but Judea. But they 
hint also at Christ’s ministry in 
Judea (Matt. xxiii. 37, Luke xiii. 34) ; 
John too occasionally describes His 
Galilean ministry (ii., vi., vii., xxi.). 
Of 99 portions in Matthew and 93 in 
Mark, 78 are common to both; also 
of 65 particulars in Mark 54 appear 
in Matthew in the same relative 
order. Yet that Mark does not copy 
Matthew appears from his restoring 
the true order of events before the 
Baptist’s death, from which Matthew 
had departed to give prominence to 
the sermon on the mount and the 
apostolic commission,and to make less 
prominent the narrative, which is but 
one third of the whole. Mark too, 
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of all four, abounds in the most 
minute graphic touches as an eye- 
witness of the scenes, though his 
Gospel is the shortest. In 42 sections 
the three synoptists coincide, 12, 
more are given by Matthew and 
Mark alone, five ‘by Mark and Luke: 
alone, 14 by Matthew and Luke. 
Besides, five are peculiar to Matthew, 
two to Mark, nine to Luke. The 
verbal coincidences are chiefly in re- 
citing the words of Jesus or of others 
in connection with Him, seldom in 
the narrative of the evangelists them-. 
selves. In Matthew the proportion 
is as one to more than two, in Mark 
one to four, in Luke one to ten (Nor- 
ton, Genuineness, i. 240). Stroud 
thus tabulates the four, taking 100 
as the sum: 


Portions 
peculiar to Coincidences. Total. 
each. 
Mark Ty bee DO 4 seat LOO 
Matthew .4f.... 68, .... 100 
Luke BS. ciel i 100 
John OF ass Sa aneL0O 


John’s narrative of Mary’s anointing 


of Jesus’ feet combines her actions 
drawn from Luke, the ointment and 
its value from Mark, and the admo- 
nition to Judas from Matthew. His 
chief aim is to set forth Jesus as the 
incarnate Word, the everlasting Son 
of God, a truth which some gnostice 

receding Cerinthus even already 
bens toimpugn. Yet he omits facts 
recorded by the synoptists which 
would have suited his purpose, just 
because he knew they had sufficiently 
recorded them already. 


That Luke wrote chronologically in 


his general facts is probable from his 
phrase “in order”’ (i. 1; peculiar to 
him, expressing succession vii. 1, 
“afterward,” Gr. ‘“‘in order,’ Acts 
xviii. 23). His “‘ Acts” are in chrono- 
logical order. Notes of time occur 
in his Gospel (i. 26, 56; iti. 1, 28; 
vi. 1). Of 44 particulars in Mark 
and 42 in Luke, (forming the latter’s 
main part ending with ix. 50,) 32 are 
common to both, and with one ex- 
ception in the same order; the more 
remarkable as ten new particulars 
are inserted in Luke, 12 in Mark; the 
true succession alone would admit of 
such insertions without irregularity 
ensuing. At xviii. 15, the blessing 
of the children, Luke’s narrative re- 
joins Matthew and Mark. The middle 

ortion relates to the last half year of 
a oben ministry, ix. 51 refers to His 
last journey to Jerusalem. His mis- 
sion of the 70 before Him (x.), also 
xiii. 22, 28, xvii. 11, xxiii. 5 confirm 
this. His route was through Sa- 
maria into Gulilee from Ephraim 
(Luke ix. 51, John xi. 54) as the 
starting point, then along the border 
between Galilee and Samaria into 
Perwa (Luke xvii. 11, xiii. 31), so by 
Jericho to Bethany and Jerusalem 
(Birks’ Hore Evangel. and Greswell ; 
but see Jesus Curis). 


Mark wrote before Luke, for except 


24 verses all his Gospel is in one 
of the two other synoptists; he 
never, if he was after Luke, would 
for the sake of 24 verses of original 
matter have published a distinct 
Gospel. His graphic vividness indi- 
cates an eyewitness not a compiler. 
Matthew, the earlier, omits the ascen- 
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sion as involved in the resurrection. 
Luke, the later writer, supplies the 
omission. Matthew, writing for 
Judea, dwells on facts less known 
there, Christ’s appearing in Galilee, 
omitting the ascension as known to 
most of his readers.. Luke, writing 
for Gentile converts, describes facts 
less familiar to them which occurred 
after the resurrection in and about 
Jerusalem. Matthew selects facts 
suitable for Jews, the fulfilment of 
0.T. prophecy in Jesus’ descent from 
Abraham and David and His legal 
title to Solomon’sthrone. Luke shows 
the Gentiles that He was sprung from 
Adam, the common father of Gentiles 
and Jews. Matthew is more copious 
in discowrses, the facts being taken 
for granted as notorious to his readers, 
the first thing needed being to show 
the Jews in what relation Christ’s 
teaching stood to the law. Luke 
is copious in facts less known to 
the Gentiles and on Christ’s later 
ministry; Matthew having already 
dwelt more on His earlier ministry. 
Mark uses ‘‘gospel’’ for Christ's 
doctrine ; a later usage, not in Mat- 
thew [see MatraHew and Mark]. 
Matthew in naming the twelve (x. 3) 
modestly places himself after Thomas 
as ‘“‘ Matthew the publican.” Mark 
and Luke place him before Thomas, 
and omit the humiliating epithet ; 
also they do not join his former pro- 
fession with the apostolic name Mat- 
thew, but hide it under his less 
known name Levi (Matt. ix.9, Mark 
i. 14, Luke v. 27). This is an unde- 
signed propriety and mark of truth. 
John by his greater fulness on Jesus’ 
Godhead composed a doctrinal sup- 
plement to the synoptists, who dwelt 
more on His ministry as the ‘‘ Son 
of man’”’ (though they too declare 
plainly His Godhead: Matt. xvi. 16, 
17; Luke i. 32, ete.). John marks 
Christ’s going up to the feasts at 
Jerusalem, which they do not. He 
also supplies the interval, omitted in 
them, from the temptation to Jesus’ 
second return to Galilee when His 
public ministry began, after John was 
cast into prison. He inserts in this 
interval Jesus’ “ earlier’? return to 
Galilee (John i. 43) and visit to Jeru- 
salem (il. 13) and Judea (iii. 22, 24), 
before the Baptist’s imprisonment. 
Then at iv. 3, 43 his Gospel coincides 
with the synoptists at Christ’s second 
visit to Galilee (Matt. iv. 12, Luke iv. 
14). In John vii. 1 he alludes to His 
18 months’ ministry in Galilee, re- 
corded by them and therefore omitted 
by him, between the visit to Jeru- 
salem at the feast of tabernacles (vii. 
2, 10) and the former visit (v. 1), 
for vi. 4 compared with vii. 1 implies 
Christ omitted attending the pass- 
over occurring in that interval lest 
the Jews should kill Him before the 
time. John xxi. 1 evidently supple- 
ments Matt. xxviii. 16, which it pre- 
cedes in time. John xxi. 6, 7 sup- 
plements Luke v. 6, 8, the correspond- 
ing miracle before His resurrection. 

Therearethree periods marked in Acts: 
(1) From the ascension to the rise 
of the first purely Gentile church at 
Antioch where the disciples were 
first called Christians (Acts xi. 25) ; 
the first Gospel, Matthew, answers 
to this frst and Jewish period, be- 


tween A.D. 30 and a.p. 41. The 
second period is from the rise of the 
Gentile church at Antioch to Paul’s 
passing over to Europe in obedience 
to the vision at Troas; the second 
Gospel, Mark, answers to this Judzo- 
Gentile transition period, A.D. 41 or 
44—a.D. 50; hence there occur (Mark 
vii.) adaptations to Gentile converts 
by explanations of Jewish usages. 
The third period extends from Paul’s 
first entering Europe down to his 
reaching Rome; the third Gospel, 
Luke, answers to this third period, 
A.D. 50-63, being suited to Greeks 
not familiar with the geography of 
Judea; it must have been written 
before Acts i. 1 which refers to it 
(Acts being written probably soon 
after A.D. 63, the date of the close of 
Paul’s imprisonment with which it 
abruptly breaks off). Theophilus pro- 
bably lived at Antioch (Birks’ Hor. 
Evang., 192),and Luke perhaps pub- 
lished his Gospel at the close of his 
first connection with Paul, whom he 
joined at Troas a.p. 53, and who 
seems to have helped him as Peter 
did Mark. Philippi, where Luke was 
left behind, was perhaps the centre 
from which he circulated it among 
the Greek churches. Comp. 2 Cor. 
viii. 18, ‘‘the brother whose praise is 
in the Gospel throughout all the 
churches.”’ 

Mark probably wrote whilst having the 
opportunity of Peter’s guidance in 
Palestine, between his return from 
Perga and his second journey with 
Barnabas in or for Cesarea, the 
second centre of gospel preaching as 
Jerusalem was the first and Antioch 
the third, the scene of Cornelius’ 
conversion by Peter, Mark’s father 
in the faith, the head quarters of the 
Roman forces in Palestine, where 
Philip the evangelist resided. Latin 
idioms and Roman energy are cha- 
racteristic of Mark, whose very name 
is Roman. Many centurions are 
honourably noticed in the Gospels 
and Acts, so that it is likely the gos- 
pel made much way among the Ro- 
mans it Cesarea. In Col. iv. 10 he 
is identified with John (Heb.) Mark 
(Latin) by the addition ‘“‘sister’s 
son to Barnabas.’’ He was with 
Peter in Mesopotamian Babylon (A.p. 
58) when Peter (1 Pet. v.18) calls him 
““Mark (Marcus) my son.” Peter, 
after escaping from Herod’s prison, 
went to the house of John Mark’s 
mother first (Acts xii. 12). Eusebius, 
from Papias or John Presb., (H. Ke- 
cles., iii. 39, v. 8) calls Mark ‘‘ Peter’s 
interpreter,’’ “ handing down in writ- 
ing what Peter preached.” Justin 
Martyr, Dial. Tryph., 106, quotes 
Mark’s Gospel as ‘‘ Records (or Me- 
morials, apomnemonewmata) of Pe- 
ter.”’ Tertullian (Mare., iv. 5) and 
Jerome (Ad E:edib.) say, “‘ Peter nar- 
rated, Mark wrote.’ Internal evi- 
dence favours this tradition. Mark’s 
Gospel, except a few verses, is limited 
to the time of Peter’s attendance on 
our Lord. The blessing pronounced 
on him after his confession of Christ 
is omitted, whilst the ensuing reproof 
is retained ; his fall is recorded, but 
not his bitter tears of repentance. 
For other instances of omitting what 
tends to Peter’s honour comp. Matt. 
xiv. 29, xvii. 24-27; Mark ix. 30-33, 
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xiv. 47; John xviii. 10; Luke v. 10, 
xxiv. 34. The angel’s words ad- 
dressed to Mary Magdalene after 
Christ’s resurrection, ‘‘ Go, tell His 
disciples and Peter,’ are recorded 
owing to Peter’s deep sense of Christ’s 
pardoning grace after his grievous 
fall; delicacy forbade his recording 
his own repentance, gratitude can 
never forget that Jesus’ first words 
of special comfort were sent to him, 
“tell Peter” specially, for his Saviour 
has risen even for his justification 
(Mark xvi. 7). Mark’s Gospel, brief, 
vivid, and abounding in acts rather 
than discowrses, was best suited to 
the Roman character, with fewer O.T. 
quotations than Matthew who wrote 
for the Jews. The tradition of its 
being written in Rome arose probably 
from its Roman character; from 
Cresarea it would soon pass to Rome 
through Romans sailing from Ceesarea 
thither. Mark’s shortcoming was 
that of his spiritual father, Peter, 
slowness to admit uncircumcised 
Gentile Christians to the privileges 
of full fellowship (Acts xii. 18, xv. 
38; comp. x. 14, Gal. ii. 11-14). 
Mark, from love of ease and home, 
as well as Jewish prejudice, shrank 
from carrying the gospel to the hea- 
then of Pamphylia; but by subsequent 
zeal he so regained Paul’s favour 
that the apostle desired Luke to 
bring him, saying “‘he is profitable 
to me for the ministry”’ (2 Tim. iv. 
11). 


Matthew presumes his readers are fa- 


miliar with Jewish usages and locali- 
ties, and appeals to their prophets 
continually. This accords with the 
earliest period of church history. 
The closing charge “‘ Go ye, teach 
all nations,’’ accords with the church’s 
circumstances at its opening the door 
to Cornelius and Gentile proselytes, 
A.D. 41. Eusebius’ Chronicle in some 
MSS. gives this date. A written 
Gospel was not needed when all the 
apostles were in Jerusalem ; but just 
when they were going abroad a re- 
cord such as Matthew's was needed. 
Isidore and Nicephorus (H. Eecl., ii. 
15) fix on 15 years after the ascension 
as the date. 


Thus in the Jewish aspect of Matthew’s 


Gospel, the Roman of Mark’s, and 
the Greek of Luke’s, we observe the 
conflux of the three chief human 
civilizations, the Hebrew theocracy, 
the Roman polity, and the Greek 
literary and artastic refinement ; whilst 
in John’s the spiritual verities of the 
Son of God predominate. The same 
significant union appears in the Heb., 
Gr., and Latin inscription on the 
cross. 


Gospel harmonies: spiritual relations. 


Discrepancies have been alleged in 
the Gospels. But they are not wrvre- 
concileable ; granting that the ways 
of harmonizing proposed are not 
always the true ways, the very varia- 
tions disprove collusion. Reconcile. 
able diversity is a confirmation of the 
truth, as alleged by mutually inde- 
pendent witnesses. Entire sameness 
in all four would make all but the: 
first mere copies. Contradictions’ 
would prove one or other inaccurate. 
Substantial wnity, with cireumstan- 
tial diversity, partial and reconcilea- 
ble, is the highest kind of internal 
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evidence. As in architecture a front 
and a side view, a ground plan and 
an elevation, are different, yet har- 
monize in viewing the connected 
whole, so the four, though not fac 
imiles, have an inner harmony 
when one first looks to the purpose 
and the individual spiritual character 
of each, and then to the mutually 
connected whole in its fourfold as- 
pect. The variation in the order of 
the same events as recorded in dif- 
ferent Gospels (Matt. viii. 28 comp. 
Mark y. 1, Luke viii. 26; Matt. vii. 
19-22 comp. Luke ix. 57-61) does 
not imply discrepancy uuless it could 
be shown that all the evangelists de- 
signed throughout a chronological 
record. The spiritual sequence and 
connection is the essential thing in a 
revelation, and is as true in those 
Gospel passages which do not ob- 
serve the chronological order as in 
those which do; for the same truth 
is manifold in its spiritual bearings, 
and is therefore put in various con- 
nections, under the Spirit’s guidance, 
for the church’s edification. Fuller 
information as to all the facts of the 
case would clear away seeming dis- 
erepancies. It is enough for the har- 
monist to show a possible reconcilia- 
tion (in the absence of fuller know- 
ledge); this is sufficient even to meet 
@ priori objections against the ac- 
curate truth of details, and such ob- 
jections have no force against the 
gospel as a whole. ‘‘ Substantial 
truth under circumstantial variety ”’ 
is the most conclusive testimony, as 
proving the mutual independence of 
the witnesses, for had all four been 
alike their testimony would have 
been that of but one witness. At 
the same time all four, being super- 
vised by the Spirit of God, are true 
in their order of events spiritually, 
though but one order is true chrono- 
logically. Mechanica] uniformity is 
no necessary result of inspiration. 
The four are not mere annals or 
biographies, but spiritual records, 
“memoirs”? adapted to various 
wants of the Christian life. A dia- 
tessaron, or continuous record com- 
piled chronologically out of the four, 
fails in this, viz. the setting forth of 
the events under their mutual, ma- 
nifold, spiritual relations. Christ’s 
life, death and resurrection are re- 
presented from four different aspects 
to complete the view. Each Gospel 
has its distinctive character; the 
progression of the four reaches its 
climax in John, who pourtrays the 
Divinity of the Son of God, as the 
former three pourtray His humanity. 
They are not four different Gospels, 
but one fourfold Gospel from the 
Holy Ghost, through four intelligent 
agents, each giving that view of the 
Lord Jesus which belonged to his 
own character and circumstances, 
and those of his immediate readers, 
and so by Divine providence meeting 
severally the church’s wants in all 
ages. Seeming discrepancies are,a 
test of faith, whether in spite 
of difficulties we will, because of the 
_ preponderating probabilities, believe 
all God’s word. They are incentives 
for us more diligently to ‘‘ 
the Scriptures,’ which contain with- 
in themselves their own best vindi- 


search. 
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GOZAN 


cation and harmony. The Gospels 
are fragmentary, complete spiritu- 


' ally but not historically; hence the 


seeming discrepancies. ‘Those early 
churches which collected the canon 
saw the alleged discrepancies, but 
saw nothing in them incompatible 
with inspiration and truth ; otherwise 
they would not have transmitted 
them: as in nature the seeming 
variations in the orbits of some 
planets are found, on fuller know- 
ledge, to be in harmony with the 
general law. 


Fourrotp Gospet.—Ireneus (iii. 11), 


Athanasius (Syn. Ser:, p. 55), Je- 
rome (Matt., procem.) regarded the 
four living CHERUBIM [see] united 
in one as representing the fourfold 
gospel. Both are the chariot of God 
bearing Him into all lands (Ps. xcix. 
1, xix. 4), guided by the Spirit, inter- 
twined with wheels in wheels of 
coincidences and variations, full of 
eyes, discerning the thoughts. The 
four in their spiritual ideal reveal 
the Saviour under a fourfold as- 
pect. (1.) The lion denotes Christ’s 
kingship, as ‘lion of the tribe of 
Judah.” Matthew traces His line 
of succession to the throne from 
“David the king.” The wise men 
(ii.), according to Balaam’s prophecy 
of the “‘sceptre to arise out of Is- 
rael,”’ sought “the king of the Jews.”’ 
The climax of the three temptations 
(iv.) is Satan’s offer of the kingdom. 
The sermon on the mount has the 
sententious tone of an authoritative 
king. Seven parables illustrate the 
true nature of the kingdom, for 
the Jews for whom Matthew writes 
looked for Messiah’s kingdom. His 
claim of exemption from tribute, re- 
corded in Matthew alone (xvii. 24), 
marks Him Son and Heir of the 
kingdom. Matthew closes with His 
universal dominion (xxviii. 18-20). 
(2.) The ow or calf typifies patient toil 
(1 Cor. ix. 9,10). Mark’s represent- 
ation of Christ corresponds ; homely, 
earnest, minutely graphic, full of 
action rather than discourse, suited 
to the Roman practical character, 
it abruptly carries us at once into 
Christ’s ministry of unceasing toil 
(i.). The word variously translated 
“ straightway,” “immediately,” 
“forthwith,” ‘anon,’’ ‘as soon as,” 
“by and by” (eutheds) occurs 27 
times, though in Matthew but eight 
times, in Luke twice; an illustra- 
tion of its energetic tone. Minute 
details are peculiar to his vivid style: 
‘Jesus was with the wild beasts” 
(i. 18); “‘ Zebedee with the hired 
servants” (i. 20); Boanerges (iii. 
17); Jesus’ gestures (ili. 5); His 
successive acts in curing the deaf 
(vii. 83, 34); the lingering glory on 
His countenance, and the people’s 
amazement (ix. 15). It presents the 
best picture of Jesus’ daily outward 
life. (8.) A man’s face denotes hu- 
man sympathy. Luke’s Gospel pre- 
sents the lowly humanity of the Son 
of man’s conception, birth, and child- 
hood; it traces Him upto Adam, the 
common father of allmen. The par- 
ables and miracles peculiar to Luke 
exhibit Christ’s human tenderness ; 
the prodigal son, the good Samaritan, 
the grateful Samaritan leper, the 
publican’s prayer, Zaccheus, the rais- 


ing of the Nain widow’sson. (4.) The 
eagle denotes high soaring heavenli- 
ness. John’s Gospel, say the fathers, 
is ‘the Gospel after the Spirit,’’ as 
the others are “‘after the flesh.” John 
supplies details of Andrew, Philip, 
Nathanael, Thomas, and Judas, un- 
mentioned by the others; also de- 
tails of time, place, and numbers ; 
also supplemental matter (ii. 19), 
““destroy this temple,’’ accounting 
for the charge of the false witnesses 
unexplained in Matt. xxvi. 61. In 
the prologue and elsewhere Christ’s 
characteristic aspect is His Divine 
glory breaking forth the brighter 
amidst the darkness of the Jews’ 
opposition. Each of the four, 
whilst recognising the Lord’s other 
aspects, has one aspect prominent ; 
and the four combine in one har- 
monious whole, joined by a spiritual 
not a mechanical unity. ‘‘ Mutual 
intertexture is characteristic of 
Scripture. The second and third 
evangelists warranted the genuine- 
ness of each former Gospel with all 
the authority of the latter, by quoting 
its words. Thus they became joint 
vouchers for the genuine Gospels 
and joint opposers of the spurious. 
John authenticates the foregoing 
ones not by adopting but by omitting 
what they had related, and supplying 
what they omitted.’’ (Bishop W onite: 
worth.) 


Gourd. 1. Jonahiv.6-10. So August- 


ine, LXX., and Syr. explain the Heb. 
quiquaion; so modern Jews and 
Christians at Mosul (Nineveh). In 
gardens the arbour is often shaded 
with leaves of the bottle gourd; but the 
treelike sudden growth of the Ricinus, 
Palma Christi, or castor oil plant 
make it the more likely; so Jerome 
describes it, ‘‘ within a few days 
you see the plant grown into a little 
tree’’; and Celsius identifies it with 
the Punic and Syriac el keroa, or 
Ricinus, and the Heb. is evidently 
from the Egyptian kiki, the same 
plant. The leaves are large and 
palmate, like a hand with outspread 
fingers (whence comes the name, 
Palma Christi), with serrated lobes. 
Castor oil is made from the seeds. 


2. Wild gourds (2 Kings iv. 38-41), 


paququoth. It resembles the vine ; 
and as several of the Cucurbitacee, 
melons, pumpkins, ete., from their 
juiciness, in a hot climate are favour- 
ite articles of food, a noxious sort 
might easily be mistaken for a whole- 
some kind. The squirting or wiid 
cucumber (Ecbaliwm elateriwm ; the 
fruit opening, from paguah ‘‘to 
open,”’ and seattering its seeds when 
touched) and the colocynth (about 
the size of an orange) are such. The 


WILD GOURD, 


latter is favoured by the old versions, 
and its derivation also suits the dry 
gourds, when crashed, bursting or 
opening with a crashing noise. 


Gozan. A river (1 Chron. v. 26; 2Kings 


xvii.6, xviii. 11). Thither the captive 


GRASS 


Israelites were transported by Shal- 
maneser and Esarhaddon. Now the 
Kizzil Ozan, the golden river of 
Media, which rises in Kurdistan and 
ultimately falls into the White River, 
and so into the Caspian Sea. A 
country also bore the name of the 
river, Gauzanitis (Ptolemy, Geog., v. 
18) ; My-gdonia is the same name with 
M prefixed. So Habor was a region 
and a river (the Khabour, the afflu- 
ent of the Euphrates). The region 
is one of great fertility (Layard, 
Nineveh and Babylon). G. in G. 
Rawlinson’s view was the district on 
the river Habor or Khabour. 
Grass. Its rapid fading in the heat 
of Palestine is a frequent image of 
man’s frailty (Ps. ciil. 14, 15, xe. 5, 
6; Isa. xl. 6, 7). In Jer. 1. 11 for 
‘*the heifer at grass’’ (fatand frisky), 
since the gender of ‘‘at grass’ (dasha, 
confounded with desha “ grass’’) 
does not agree with eglah “a heifer,” 
transl. ‘‘a heifer threshing (treading 
out) corn.” The strongest were 
used for threshing, and as the law 
did not allow their mouth to be 
muzzled in threshing (Deut. xxv. 4) 
they waxed wanton with supera- 
bundant food, an image of Judsa’s 
insolent destroyers. 

It is a coincidence undesigned, and 
therefore a mark of genuineness, 
that by three evangelists the “grass”’ 
is noticed in the miraculous feeding 
of the 5000; John (vi. 10) saying, 
“there was much grass in the place” 
(a notable circumstance in Palestine, 
where grass is neither perennial nor 
universal; the latter rain and sun- 
shine stimulate its rapid growth, but 
the scorching summer soon withers it 
and leaves the hills bare) ; Mark (vi. 
39), with his usual graphic vividness, 
mentioning ‘‘the green grass’’; Mat- 
thew (xiv. 19) simply stating Christ’s 
command to “sit down on the grass.”’ 
But in the feeding of the 4000 the 
multitude in both Gospels (Matt. xv. 
35, Mark viii. 6) are commanded to 
“sit down on the ground.” This 
delicate distinction disproves the 
notion that the two miracles are 
really different versions of the same 
miracle, as also that of the 12 (small) 
baskets (kophinoz) in the miracle of 
the 5000, and the seven (larger) bas- 
kets (spurides) in that of the 4000. 
Comp. Matt. xvi. 9, 10 with xiv. 20, 
Luke ix. 17; kophinot being uni- 
formly applied to the former miracle, 
spurides to the latter (Blunt, Unde- 
signed Coinc.). In Matt. vi. 30 ‘‘the 
lily’’ is classed with ‘‘the grass of 
the field.’ ‘‘ Grass’? must here be 
used forall that grows in the field, 
wild flowers as well as grasses, herb- 
age. 

Grasshopper. !See Locusr.] 
Grecians,Greeks,Greece. Called 
“Javan”? Gen. x. 2. The Ionia on 
the W. of Asia Minor, whence per- 
haps emigrants originally passed to 
Attica and the Peloponnese. The 
Tonians of secular history however 
were a colony from Attica. Being 
the most eastern of the Greeks 
they were the first known to the 
Asiatics. Joel (iii. 6) mentions the 
Grecians as the purchasers to whom 
the Tyrian slave merchants sold the 
children of Judah (800 B.c.). Ezekiel 
(xxvii. 13) mentions Javan (Greece) 
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and Tyre as “trading in the persons of 
men.”’ Daniel (viii. 5, 21, xi. 3) fore- 
told the rise of Alexander the Great, 
“the great horn between the eyes of 
the rough goat”? which ‘‘ came from 
the W. on the face of the whole 
earth, and touched not the ground 
(overrunning the earth with incredi- 
ble swiftness, the ‘leopard’ vii. 6), 
and smote the ram” (Medo- Persia). 
Zechariah (ix. 18) represents Judah 
and Ephraim as the arrows filling 
God’s bow, “when I have raised 
up thy son, O Zion, against thy sons, 
O Greece”’ (Javan) thus foretelling 
that the Jewish Maccabees would 
punish Greece in the person of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, one of Alexander’s 
successors, in just retribution for her 
purchasing from Tyre as slaves “‘ the 
children of Judah and Jerusalem.” 
Isaiah (Ixvi. 19) foretells that the 
Jews who survive His judgments He 
will send as missionaries to Javan to 
“declare My glory among the Gen- 
tiles.”’ 

The most important function Greece 
performed in the gospel scheme 
was that it furnished the language 
adapted by its wide use among the 
refined of all nations, as also by 
its marvellous flexibility, capability 
of forming new theological terms, 
and power of expressing the most 
delicate shades of meaning, for con- 
veying to the world the glad tidings 
of salvation through Christ. Orally 
it was generally used by the apostles 
in preaching, being then widely 
spoken ; and itis the sole medium of 
the N. T. written word. The Gr. of 
N. T. and of the Grecians or Helle- 
nist Jews was not classical Gr., but 
Hebrew modes of thought and idiom 
clothed with Gr. words. The LXX. 
and the Heb. are a necessary key to 
this N. T. Hellenistic Gr. The 
Grecians or Greek speaking Jews 
were at once Jewish missionaries to 
the heathen, witnessing everywhere 
against the prevalent polytheism, and 
pion’ers to prepare unconsciously the 
way for the gospel missionary. They 
formed the connecting link between 
the Hebrew Jews and the Gentiles. 

In Acts xx. 2 ‘“‘ Greece” (Hellas) 
means Greece Proper, or ‘‘ Achaia,” 
i.e. southern Greece including the 
Peloponnese, as opposed to Mace- 
donia on the N. 

In N. T. “Greek” (Hellen) is dis- 
tinguished from ‘‘ Grecian”’ (Hellen- 
ist). “ Greek’’ means either a native 
of Greece or else a Gentile in gene- 
ral (Rom. x. 12, ii. 9, 10 marg.) 
“Grecian ”’ is a foreign Jew, lit. one 
who speaks Gr., as contrasted with a 
home Jew, a ‘‘ Hebrew,” dwelling in 
Palestine, or rather one speaking the 
sacred tongue, Heb.,whether dwelling 
in Palestine or elsewhere. So Paul, 
though of the Greek city Tarsus, calls 
himself a ‘“‘ Hebrew” and “‘of the 
Hebrews,”’ i.e. having neither parent 
Gentile (Phil. iii. 5, 2 Cor. xi. 22). 
The first church at Jerusalem was 
composed of these two classes, the 
“ Hebrew” and the “Grecian”’ Jews ; 
whence, when the Grecian widows 
complained of being “neglected in 
the daily ministrations’’ of alms, the 
seven chosen to rectify matters were 
all ‘* Grecians,”’ judging from their 
Gr. names, Stephen, Prochorns, etc. 


Grove. [See Asnrorern. | 


GROVE 


“Greeks’’ in the strict sense, whether 
native Greeks or Gentiles in general, 
were not admitted to the Christian 
church until later. Acts xi. 20, 
“Greeks” is the reading of the Alex. 
MS. rightly for ‘‘ Grecians,” for the 
“ Grecians’’ were long before a ve- 
cognised portion of the church (vi. 
1), and some of those ‘‘ scattered 
abroad’? were among them (for none 
of the seven ‘‘ Grecian ’’ deacons, ex- 
cept Stephen, was as yet martyred) 
[see CHrISTIAN]; the new name 
marking the new epoch in the church. 
At first those scattered abroad 
“preached to the Jews only” (the 
word is not ‘‘ Hebrews” but “‘ Jews,” 
including “ Grecians’’); afterwards 
some of them preached to heathen 
“Greeks.” Their conversion was a 
new thing, a special ‘‘ grace«f God,’” 
tidings of which reaching the Jeru- 
salem church constrained them to 
send Barnabas as far as Antioch, 
who “‘ when he had seen the GRACE 
of God was glad’’ and enlisted the eo- 
operation of Paul who had been in 
vision already called to “ bear Christ’s 
name unto the Gentiles” (ix. 15). 
“Spake aLso unto”’ is the true read- 
ing (xi. 20, Alex., Vat., Sin. MSS., 
Vulg. version). The “also” marks 
a further step than their “‘ preaching 
unto the Jews (including ‘ Grecians’) 
only.” It was with the Grecians 
(Hellenists) that Paul came into con- 
troversy at his first visit to Jerusalem 
(Acts ix. 29). Their Grecian or 
foreign culture and education made 
them clever disputants; hence their 
keenness in controverting the new 
convert who had before sided with 
them against Stephen; the latter 
also was once a Grecian (Hellenist) 
Jew before his conversion to Christ- 
ianity (vii. 58, vi. 9-14). 


Greyhound. Prov. xxx. 31 marg. 


“ girt in the loins,’’ referring to the 
slenderness of its body at the loins, 
as if tightly girt for grace and swift- 
ness in running, so that it is classed 
among the “things which go well.” 
The ancient Egy; tian paintings re- 
present such close girt hounds used 
im coursing. Gesenius understands 
Prov. xxx. 31 ‘a war horse with 
ornamental trappings girt on its 
loins.’”’ Maurer, “a wrestler with 
loins girt for the struggle.” 
Transl. 
rather ‘‘ Asherah,” the image of the 
goddess. So 2 Kings xxiii. 6, where 
it is nonsense ‘ Josiah brought out 
the grove (Asherah) from the house 
of the Lord”; Manassch had ‘“ set 
this graven image of Asherah in the 
house”’ (2 Kings xxi. 7, xxii. 7; comp. 
Jud. iii. 7). Also a “grove’’ could not 
be ‘‘ set up under every green tree’” 
(2 Kings xvii. 10; 1 Kings xiv. 23, 
xviii. 19; Exod. xxxiv. 13). In Gen. 
xxi. 33 it is a different word, “ Abra- 
ham planted a grove (eshol) in Beer- 
sheba,” rather ‘a tamarisk tree,” a 
hardy evergreen fitted to be a 
memorial to his posterity that the 
well was theirs. The Asherah was 
upright, fixed or planted in the 
‘ound ; of wood, so that it was 


capable of being “cut down and © 


burned” (Jud. vi. 25, 26; transl. 
1 Kings xv. 18).  ‘‘ Maachah had 
made an idol Asherah”’ (not “ In a 
grove’”’), The worship of Asherah 


GUARD 


like that of Astarte or Ashtoreth, 
was associated with Bual worship. 
Astarte is the personal goddess, 
Asherah her conventioval symbol in 
some one of her attributes. The 
sacred tree in Assyrian sculptures is 
sinilar, a symbol of the goddess of 
nature. The stone “pillar”’ (as the 
Heb. for ‘‘image’’ ought to be 
transl. Exod. xxxiv. 13) was Baal’s 
symbol; as the wooden pillar or 
tree was Astarte’s (2 Kings xviii. 4). 
The attempt to combine this with 
Jehovah worship is the subject of the 
prohibition Exod. xxxiv. 138. 

The Heb. word transl. “ plain’ (elon) 
signifies a grove or plantation; that 
of Mamre (Gen. xiii. 18), of Moreh 
(xii. 6), of Zaanaim (Jud. iv. 11), of 
the pillar in Shechem (Jud. ix. 6), of 
Meonenim(37), of Tabor(1 Sam. x. 3). 

Groves were associated with worship 
from ancient times, as the passages 
just quoted show. Pliny states that 
trees were the first temples. Their 
shade, solitude, and solemn stillness 
suggested this use. The supersti- 

tious abuse of them to idolatry and 
licentious rites caused the Divine 
prohibition of them for religious 
purposes; which prohibition Israel 
disregarded (Jer. xvii. 2, Ezek. xx. 
28). Trees were also used for 
national assemblies (Jud. ix. 6, 37), 
for burying the dead (Gen. xxxv. 8, 
1 Sam. xxxi. 14). Some trees are 
specially noted: the tamarisk (ees/el) 
under which Saul abode in Gibeah 
(1 Sam. xxii. 6); the terebinth in 
Shezhem under which Joshua, after 
writing the law of God, set up (Josh. 
xxiv. 26) a great stone as a witness ; 
the palmtree of Deborah (Jud. 
iv. 5); the terebinth of enchantments 
(ix. 837 marg., see MEONENIM); of 
wanderers (iv. 11, see ZAANAIM); 1 
Sam. xiv. 2, ‘‘a pomegranate tree in 
Migron’”’ (x. 3). ‘Tree worship, 
perhaps a distortion of the tradition 
of the tree os lise aud the tree of 
knowledye (Gen. iii.), may be traced 
in Egypt, Arabia, Syria, Assyria, 
Persia, India, Thibet, Siam, China, 
Japan, Ceylon, the Philippine isles. 
The Druids venerated oak groves 
(Pliny H. N., xvi. 44; Tacitus Ann., 
xiv. 30). The negro priests in Africa 
alone may enter the sacred groves. 
The Etrurians worshipped a palm- 


tree. 

Guard: tabbach. The king’s execu- 
tioner, lit. cook (Gen. xxxvii. 36 
marg.; 2 Kings xxv. 8; Dan. ii. 14). 
Ratz=“the runner” who carried 
despatches (2 Chron. xxx. 6), and 
also acted as military guard to the 
Jewish kings (2 Sum. xv. 1). Mish- 
mereth =*‘watchmen’’ (Neh. iv. 9,22). 

Gudgodah: Hor Hacrpeap [see]. 
Deut. x. 7. 

Guni. 1. Gen. xlvi. 24; 1 Chron. vii. 
13; Num. xxvi. 48. A patronymic, the 
plural name implying a family as well 
as an individual. 2. 1 Chron. v. 15. 

Gur, the going up to: i.e., ascent 
to G. or the lion's whelp, where 
Ahaziah was killed whilst fleeing 
from Jehu (2 Kings ix. 27). It was 
“by Ibleam” (now Bel’amek), 
between Jezreel and ‘“‘the garden 
house ”’ (Beth-hag-gan, now Jenin). 
Now Kefr Kud. ‘he similarity of 
d and r in Hebrew led to their fre- 
quent interchange. 


Haashtari. 
Habaiah. Ezra ii. 61, Neh. vii. 638. 
Habakkuk. The cordially embraced 
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Gur-Baal. Where Arabians dwelt 


(2 Chron. xxvi. 7). 
tine and Arabia. 


H 


1 Chron. iv. 6. 


Between Pales- 


one (favourite of God), or the cordial 
embracer. ‘* Aman ot heart, hearty 
toward another, taking him into his 
arms. This H. does in his prophecy ; 
he comforts and lifts up his people, 
as one would do with a weeping 
child, bidding him! be quict, because, 
please God, it would yet be better 
with him’ (Luther). The psalm 
(chap. ili.) and title ‘H. the prophet” 
favour the opinion that H. was a 
Levite. The closing words, “ to 
the chief singer on my stringed 
instruments,”’ imply that H. with 
las own instruments would accom- 
pany the song he wrote under the 
Spirit; like the Levite seers and 
singers, Asaph, Heman, and Jedu- 
thun (1 Chron. xxv. 1-5). A lyrical 
tone pervades his prophecies, so 
that he most approaches David in 
his psalms. The opening phrase 
(i. 1) describes his prophecy as “ the 
burden which,” etc., i.e. the weighty, 
solemn announcement. H. ‘‘ saw” 
it with the inner eye opened by the 
Spirit. He probably prophesied in 
the 12th or 13th year of Josiah 
(630 or 629 B.c.), for the words “in 
your days” (i. 5) imply that the 
prophecy would come to pass in the 
lifetime of the persons addressed. 
In Jer, xvi. 9 the same phrase com- 
prises 20 years, in Ezek. xii. 25 six 
years. Zeph. i. 7 is an_ imitation 
of Hab. ii. 20; now Zephaniah 
(i. 1) lived under Josiah, and pro- 
phesied (comp. iii. 5,15) after the 
restoration of Jehovah’s worship, 
i.e. after the 12th year of Josiah’s 
reign, about 624 B.c. So H. must 
have been before this. Jeremiah 
moreover began prophesying in 
Josiah’s 13th year; now Jeremiah 
borrows from H. (comp. Hab. ii. 13 
with Jer. li. 58); thus it follows 
that 630 or 629 B.c. is H.'s date of 
prophesying. (Delitzsch.) 


Contents.—H. complains of the moral 


disorganization around, and cries to 
Jehovah for help (i. 2-4) ; Jehovah 
in reply denounces swift vengeance 
(i. 5-11) by the Chaldeans. H. 
complains that the Chaldees are 
worse than the Jews whom they are 
to be the instruments of chastising ; 
they deal treacherously, sweep all 
into their net, and then “‘ they sacri- 
fice unto their net and burn incense 
unto their drag,” 7.e. idolize their 
own might and military skill, 
instead of giving the glory to God 
(Deut. viii. 17; Isa. x. 18, xxxvii. 
24, 25). H. therefore, confident that 
God is of purer eyes than to behold 
evil (i. 13), sets himself in an atti- 
tude of waiting for the Lord’s own 
solution of this perplexing apparent 
anomaly (ii. 1); Jehovah desires him 
accordingly, “ write the vision’”’ of 
God’s retributive justice plainly, so 
“that he may run that readeth it,’ 
viz. ‘‘run”’ to tell to all the good 
news of the foe’s doom and Judah’s 


Habaziniah. 


HABERGEON 


deliverance, or, as Grotius, run 
through it, i.e. run through the 
reading without difficulty. The 
issue must be awaited with patience, 
for it shall not disappomt; the 
lifted up sonl, as that of the Chal- 
dean foe and the unbelieving apos- 
tatizing Jew, is not accounted up- 
right before God and therefore shall 
perish, but the just shall be ac- 
counted just by his faith and so shall 
live. The Chaldeans’ doom is an- 
nounced on the ground of this eternal 
principle of God’s moral govern- 
ment. The oppressed nations ‘“ shall 
take up a parable,” 7.e. a derisive 
song (comp. Isa. xiv. 4, Mie. ii. 4), 
whom H. copies, against their op- 
pressor. It isa symmetrical whole, 
five stanzas ; three of three verses 
each, the fourth of four, and the 
last of two verses. Each stanza, 
except the last, begins with ‘‘ woe.’’ 
All have a. closing verse introduced 
with “for,” “but,” or “ because.’’ 
Each strophe begins with the charac- 
ter of the sin, then states the woe, 
lastly confirms the woe (ii. 2-20). 
The prayer-song (iii.) is the spiritual 
echo, resuming the previous parts of 
the prophecy, for the enlightenment 
of God’s people. Prayer, thanks. 
giving, and trust, are the spiritual 
key to unlock the mysteries of God’s 
resent government of the earth. 

he spirit appears tumultuously to 
waver (whence thetitle “Shigionoth”’ 
from shagah to wander) between 
fear and hope; but faith at the end 
triumphs joyfully over present trials 
(17-19). Upon God's past manifest- 
ations for His people, at Paran, 
Teman, and the Red Sea, H. grounds 
the anticipated deliverance of his 
people from the foe, through Jeho- 
vah’s interposition in sublime ma- 
jesty ; so that the believer can always 
rejoice in the God of his salvation 
and his strength. The interests of 
God’s righteous character, seemingly 
compromised in the Chaldees’ suc- 
cessful violence, are what H. has 
most at heart throughout; to solve 
this problem is his one grand theme. 


Paul quotes i. 5 in his warning to the 


unbelieving Jews at Antioch in 
Pisidia. Thrice he quotes ii. 4 ‘‘the 
just shall live by his faith’’ (one funda- 
mental truth throughout the Bible, 
beginning with Abram in Gen. 
xv. 6); first in Rom. i.17, where the 
emphasis rests on ‘just,’ God’s 
righteousness and the nature of 
justitication being the prominent 
thought; secondly in Gal. iii. 11, 
where the emphasis is on “ faith,” 
the instrument of justification being 
prominent; thirdly in Heb. x. 38, 
where the emphasis is on ‘‘ live,” the 
continued life that flows from justifi- 
cation being prominent. 

Head of the Rechab- 
ites (Jer. xxxv. 3). 


Habergeon. Cout of mail, eovering 


the neck and chest. 
, Exod. xxviii. 32: “as 
” the hole of an haber- 
geon,”’ viz. for the 
head and neck to go 
through; the sacer- 
dotal meil or robe of 
the ephod resembling 
it in form, but of linen. Job xli. 26 
marg. ‘‘ breastplate.” 


HABERGEON. 


HABOR 


Habor. [See Gozan.] Now the 
Khabour ; omitting ‘* by”’ in2 Kings 
xvil. 6, xviii. 11. But “ Halah” a 
province, going directly before Habor 
in the same connection, favours A.V. 
It would be awkward to say he put 
them “in Halah,” a province, and 
“in Habor,” a river. Probably the 
river Habor gave its name to the 
province. It joins the Euphrates at 
Circesium; the country adjoining 
abounds in mounds, the remains of 
Assyrian cities. The Khabour is 
mentioned in an inscription of the 
9th century. 

Hachaliah. Nehemiah’s father (i. 1, 


xi 1). 

Hachilah, the hill. Ina wood in 
the untilled land near Ziph, facing 
(1 Sam. xxiii. 19, 24, “south”’ of) the 
Jeshimon, i.e. the waste district. 
David and his 600 men lurked in the 
fastnesses of the hill; but as Saul 
approached withdrew to the wood 
(rather the choreesh or village at- 
tached to Zip) [see] below. Saul 
bivouacked by the way or road which 
passed over or at the side of the hill. 
Then ensued David’s taking of Saul’s 
spear and cruse (xxiii. 14, xxvi. 18). 
See title Ps. liv. There is an unde- 
signed coincidence between David’s 
language in Ps. xi. 1, ‘“‘ how say ye to 
my soul, Flee as a bird to your 
mountain,’ and the independent 
history (1 Sam. xxvi. 20), “‘ the king 
of Israel is come out to seek a flea, 
as when one doth hunt a partridge 
in the mountains,” a contirmation of 
the genuineness of both psalm and 
history. From the rock of Ziph David 
came down to ‘‘the wilderness of 
Maon.”’ Bothnamesare still found in 
southern Judah. Conder (Pal. Expl.) 
identifies H. with a high hill bounded 
by deep valleys N. and S. on which 
stands the ruin Yekin or Hachin, 
facing Jeshimon on the right. The 
“trench’’ where Saul pitched tent is 
the flat low plot between steep cliffs, 
the head of a large wady with water. 
David crossed the valley, and from 
either of the hill tops called to the 
hosts. There is only one hill E. of 
Ziph overlooking the desert, the rest 
are rolling downsat a lowerlevel; on 
this one is Yekin, whichis “ Hachil,’’ 
the liquids? and 7 being interchanged 
asoften. The‘‘ trench” in which Saul 
lay (1 Sam. xxvi. 5) was the hollow, 
with a spring and cave in it, still to be 
seen beneath the crest of the bill. 
Another knoll is beyond this hollow; 
just as the Bedouins take up their 
quarters, not on a hill where they can 
be seen, but ina slight hollow so as 
at will to emerge forth at the right 
moment on a foe. It is contrary to 
their customs of war to lie in a trench 
of an encampment; however the 
sense may probably be (see marg.), 
he lay within the wagon vampart. 

Hachmoni, son of. Tur Hacu- 
MONITE (1 Chron. xxvii. 82, xi. 11). 
The former is the correct rendering; 
the Heb. in both passages is the same. 
In 2 Sam. xxiii. 8 ‘the Tachmonite”’ 
names, in Chronicles given with “son 
of” (ben), are given without it, but 
with the definite article. H. was 
founder of a fanvily; for the actual 
father of Jashobeam (a Korhite) was 
Zabdiel (1 Chron. xxvii. 2, xii. 6). 

Hadad. A name often recurring in 


Hadad-Rimmon. 
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the Syrian and Edomite dynasties, 
meaning the swii; so applied as the 
official title to the king, as supreme 
on earth as the sun is in the sky. 
It appears in Ben-hadad, son, i.e. 
worshipper, of H.; Hadad-ezer, helped 
by H. Itappears as Habar (Gen. 
xxv. 15; comp. 1 Chron. i. 30, 50). 
Nicolaus of Damascus (Fragm. 31), 
friend of Augustus Cesar (Josephus, 
Ant. vii. 5, § 2), contirms 2 Sam. viii. 
3as to David’s defeating Hadadezer 
or Hadarezer, king of Zobah, ‘‘ when 
he went to recover his border at 
the river Kuphrates’’; Nicolaus says, 
“a, certain iL, a native Syrian, had 
great power, ruling over Damascus 
and all Syria except Pheenicia [this 
accords with 2 Sam. viii. 5, ‘the 
Syrians of Damascus came to succour 
Hadadezer,’ being his vassals]; he 
contended against David king of 
Judea in many battles; in the last, 
which was by the Euphrates, he suf- 
fered defeat [making his third de- 
feat: 2 Sam. viii. 3, 5; x. 18], showing 
himself a prince of the greatest 
prowess.” 


1. Son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 15). The 


Atti, Attene, Chateni, on W. of 
Persian gulf, seem his descendants 
(Ptol. vi.7, §15; Plin. vi. 32). Hadad, 
a mountain belonging to Tema on 
the borders of the Syrian desert N. 
of el-Medeenah, corresponds to the 
dwelling of this tribe. 2. King of 
Edom ; conquered Midian on the field 
of Moab (Gen. xxxvi. 35); AvirH 
see} was his capital. 3. King of 
jdom (Pau was his capital: Gen. 
xxxvi. 39); probably living when 
Meses wrote, for Moses does not 
record his death as he doves that of 
his predecessors; last of the kings. 
In the later written 1 Chron. i. 50 
H.’s death is recorded. The dukes 
that follow were not successors, but 
hereditary sheikhs who chose one 
emir or king to preside. H.’s death 
does not therefore, as Smith’s Bible 
Dict. supposes, mark a change to the 
dukedom [see Epom}. ‘‘H. could 
hardly have been living after the 
times of the kings of Israel, to which 
period those who consider Gen. 
xxxvi. 31-43 an interpolation would 
assign the genealogy’’ (Speaker's 
Comm.). 


4, Of the royal house of Edom (1 Kings 


xi. 14, ete.). In childhood escaped 
the massacre of every EKdomite male 
by Joab, and fled into Egypt. 
Pharaoh gave him house, victuals, 
and land, and his wife 'Tahpenes the 
queen’s sister in marriage, who bare 
him Genubath. At David’s death, 
in spite of Pharaoh’s entreaties he 
left Egypt for his own country. 
The LXX. vead Fdom for Aram 
(Syria), 1 Kings xi. 25, thus making 
H. succeed in bis attempt to regain 
rule over Edom, whence he harassed 
Israel; but the L.XX. omits all as to 
Rezon, so that its authority is worth 
little here. Josephus (Ant. viii. 7, §6) 
readsas A. V.; H. thus having failed 
to recover Edom joined Rezon in 
assailing Israel and received from him 
a portion of Syria; ‘he reigned 
over Syria’ refers to Rezen, and is 
a repetition of ver. 24. 

A city in the 
valley of Megiddo, or plain of Jezreel 
or Esdvaelon; named from Hadad the 


HADORAM 


Syrian sun god and Rimmon |seej, 
another Syrian idol. The scene of 
the national lamentation for Josiah’s 
death in the battle fought here with 
Pharaoh Necho (2 Kings xxiii. 29, 
2 Chron. xxxv. 23). Jerome calls the 
city Maximianopolis, from the em- 
peror Maximian ; not far from Jez- 
reel. 

Hadarezer, Hadadezer. Son of 
Rehob, king of Zobah. Helped by 
the Damascus Syrians [see Havap] ; 
driven by David beyond the river 
Euphrates (2 Sam. vii. 3, 5; x. 6-9; 
1 Chron. xviii. 3, xix. 7-19). After 
Joab’s first repulse of Ammon and 
their Syrian allies H., undaunted 
by defeat twice (2 Sam. viii. 3, 5), 
sent a host under the command of 
Shophach to assist his kinsmen of 
Maachah, Rehob,and Ishtob; David 
in person routed them completely at 
Hrvam; thus the Syrian confederacy 
was overthrown, H.’s subordinate 
princes submitted to David who dedi- 
cated to Jehovah the 1000 “ shields” 
or ‘‘ weapons (shelet) of gold”? taken 
in the first war; these were long 
known as king David’s (S. of Sol. iv. 
4, 2 Chron. xxiii. 9). Rezon [see | 
of H.’s retainers escaped, and with 
“bands” marauded the thinly peopled 
district between the Jordan and the 
Euphrates (2 Kings v. 2, 1 Chron. v. 
18-22), then became master of Da- 
mascus, and as an ‘‘adversary’’ did 
‘mischief’? to Israel in Solomon’s 
days (1 Kings xi. 23-25). Edom invaded 
Israel during David’s absence at the 
Euphrates; Ps. xliv. by the sons of 
Korah alludes to this. Ps. lx. by 
David was composed after victory in 
part had been gained over Aram 
Naharaim (Syria of the two floods) 
and Aram (Syria) of Zobah the king- 
dom of H., who had come to help 
his vassals of Mesopotamia, the 
region of the two rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates; after having conquered 
the two Syrias, Joab returned and 
smote Edom in the valley of Salt; 
Ps. lx. refers to the expedition sub- 
sequently undertaken to occupy Edom 
in revenge for Edom’s invasion of 
Israel. 

Hadashah. A town in the shephe- 
lah or low hills of Judah(Josh. xv. 37). 

Hadassah. Esther’s original name 
Gi. 7). Possibly the same name as 
** Atossa,”’ Cyrus’ daughter. 


Hadattah. <A town in the extreme 


S. of Judah (Josh. xv. 25), the Keri 
(marg. Heb.) reads Hazor-hadattah, 
a.e. New Hazor. So Eusebius and 
Jerome ; but they place it near and 
E. of Ascalon, which is in the shephe- 
lah, whereas Joshua places it among 
towns of S. Judah. Now Hl-Hud- 
haira, S. of Jebel Khulil (Robinson). 
Hadid=sharp, as being on a craggy 
height. Aditha, named by Eusebius, 
E. of Diospolis (Lydda or Lod, with 
which it is named Ezra ii. 383, Neh. 
vii. 87, xi. 84), is probably H. In 
Van de Velde’s map el-Hadithalh, 
three miles E. of Lydda. 
Hadlai. 2 Chron. xxviii. 12. 
Hadoram. 1. Son of Tou or Toi, 
king of Hamath; sent to congratulate 
~ David on his victory over Hadarezer 
(1 Chron. xviii. 10), bearing costly 
presents in gold, silver, and brass 
(antiques according to Josephus). 
More likely to be the true name than 


HADRACH, LAND OF 


“‘Joram,’’? which contains the name 
of Jehovah (2 Sam. viii. 10). 2. The 
contracted form of Adoniram (2 Sam. 
xx. 24; 1 Kings iv. 6, xii. 18). Over 
the tribute, under David, Solomon, 
and Rehoboam. Stoned to death 
wher sent as one of the old or moder- 
até party, to appease the sedition; 
the choice of the superintendent of 
taxes for the purpose was consistent 
with the general want of tact in 
Rehoboam. 
Hadrach, the land of. A region 
of Syria. (Zech. ix. 1, 2). Derived 
robably from Hapar or Hapbab 
ay Possibly another name for 
Bikath AVEN (Amosi. 5). Maurer 
says it means in Syrian e.closed, 7.e. 
Coelosyria,the western interiur part of 
Syria ; or itscapital (Jerome). Heng- 
stenberg makes it a symbolical name 
of Persia, Zechariah thereby avoiding 
offence to the government under 
which he lived; from had strong, and 
rak weak; strong then, but soon to 
be weakened by Alexander its con- 
ueror. But the context implies a 
yvian region. Gesenius thinks H. a 
- Surian king. 
Hagab, the children of. Ezra ii. 
. Also Hacapad (Neh. vii. 48, 
Hara ii. 45). 
Hagar. Perhaps akin to the Arabic 
hegira, ‘‘flight.’’ Gen. xvi., xxi., xxv. 
12. Abram’s bondwoman; an Egyp- 
tian received into his household 
during his sojourn in Egypt. Taken 
as legal concubine at Sarai’s sugges- 
tion to raise a seed, in hope of his 
being the promised heir, when Sarai’s 
age seemingly forbad hope of issue by 
her. The marriage law was then less 
detinitely recognised than at the be- 
ginning, and than subsequently. 
Want of faith moved Saraito suggest, 
and Abram to adopt, a fleshly device 
instead of waiting the Lord’s time 
and way. It was punished by con- 
sequent family disquiet, and the bad 
example copied by the Ishmaelites 
has proved morally and physically a 
curse to the race. Abraham gave up 
H., in violation of eastern custom, to 
Sarai’s ili usage ; so H. fled towards 
her native land Egypt, by the way 
through the wilderness towards Shur, 
probably Suez. The wilderness is 
identified with the N.H. part of that 
of Paran, now Al-jifar. The angel 
of Jehovah reminded her that as 
** Sarai’s maid’’ she owed her sub- 
mission, and promised that her son 
Ishmael should be father of a numer- 
ous nation. So she called Jehovah 
that spake unto her ‘‘Thou God 
seest me’’ (Heb. “Thou art a God 
of seeing,’ a God who allows Him- 
self to be seen), for she said, ‘‘ Have 
L also seen (i.e. am I yet living and 
seeing) here, after seeing (God) ?” 
(Gen. xxxii. 80; Jud. xiii. 22; Exod. 
xx. 19, xxxiii. 20.) The adjoining well 
was named Beer-lahai-roi, ‘ the well 
of the seeing alive,” ¢.e. at which one 
saw God and lived. This explanation 
involves a change of accents; but 
the A. V. explanation involves a 
grammatical difficulty; Chald. sup- 
ports A. V., “Thou art a God of 
seeing,’ i.e. the all seeing, from whose 
eye the helpless is not hidden in the 
lonely desert, and Beerlahairoi, ‘‘ the 
well of the living One who sees me,” 
i.e. of the ever living omnipresent 
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Provideuce. In either view the words 
show H. was now no heathen, but 
had become in some degree a believer 
in the God of Abraham. Ishmael’s 
mocking at the feast which celebrated 
Isaac’s weaning was the occasion of 
Sarah’s saying, “‘ Cast out this bond- 
woman and her son, for the son of 
this bondwoman shal] not be heir 
with my son... Isaac.’’ As Abram 
had laughed for joy at the promise of 
Isaac (Gen. xvii. 17), and Sarai for 
incredulity (xviii. 12-15), but after- 
wards, at Isaac’s birth, for joyful 
gratitude, so Ishmael in derision and 
in the spirit of a persecutor, mocking 
(which contains the germ of per- 
secuting) Isaac’s faith in God’s pro- 
mises. Being the elder he prided 
himself above ‘‘him that was born 
after the Spirit,’’ i.e. by the Spirit- 
energized promise of God, which made 
Sarah fruitful out of the course of 
nature. 


The history typifies the truth that the 


spiritual seed of Abraham by promise, 
Gentile as well as Jewish believers, 
take the place of the Jews the natural 
seed, who imagined that to them ex- 
clusively belonged the kingdom of 
God. Paul expounds H. to answer to 
Sinai and the law, which generates a 
spirit of ‘‘ bondage,’ as H. was a 
bondwoman, and that this must give 
place to the gospel dispensation and 
the church of grace, the ‘‘ Jerusalem 
which is above.” The carnal and 
legalists shall not be heirs with the 
free N. T. believers (Gal. iv. 22-81). 


Abraham, at God’s command, did what 


Sarah said, though grievous to him. 
H. wandered with her child (15 years 
was childhood when human life was 
so long, he was old enough to 
“‘mock’’) in the wilderness of Beer- 
sheba; the water was spent in the 
bottle, and she cast him, soon worn 
out as a growing lad, under a shrub, 
having previously led him by the 
hand (for xxi. 14 means that Abraham 
put the bread and bottle, but not also 
the child, ‘fon her shoulder’’; so 
ver. 18, “hold him in thine hand”’), 
The lad’s own cry, still more than 
the mother’s, brought ‘‘ the angel of 
God’’ (here only in Gen., usually 
“angel of JEHOVAH’’), 7.e. Gop the 
second Person (ver. 17, 19, 20), to his 
and her help. The child’s ery is the 
more potent with the Omnipotent, 
just because of its helplessness (Isa. 
xl. 29; xli. 17, 18). God opened her 
eyes to see water where she had sup- 

osed there was only adry wilderness. 

nour greatest extremity God has only 
to open our eyes and we see abundant 
help near. Real prayer will bring 
Him to our side (2 Kings vi. 17-20; 
Luke xxiv. 16,31). H. ‘took hima 
wife out of Egypt,” the land of idols 
and worldliness; untaught by the 
piety of Abraham and by God’s 
mercy to herself. 


Hagarenes, Hagarites. E. of 


Palestine. Fell by the hand of 
Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh, 
in the time of Saul; these occu- 
pied their tents and land in eastern 
Gilead (1 Chron. vy. 10, 18-20). Jetur, 
Nephish, and Nodab, Hagarites, 
are mentioned as “‘ delivered into 
their hand, and all that were with 
them : for they cried to God in the 
battle (and they were helped against 


HAGGAI 


them), and He was entreated of them; 
because they put their trust in Him. 
And they took away their cattle . 
camels... sheep...asses... for 
there tell down many slain, because 
the war was of God. And they dwelt 
in their steads, until the captivity.” 
The spoil shows their wealth as no- 
mad tribes. In Ps. lxxxiii. 6-8 “the 
tabernacles of the H.”’ are mentioned 
as distinct from the ‘‘ Ishmaelites,”’ 
with whomand Moab, Gebal, Ammon, 
Amalek, Philistia, Tyre, and Assur, 
they confederated to invade suddenly 
Jehoshaphat’s Jand and take it in 
possession. The H. probably were 
named not from Ishmael’s mother 
Hagar directly, but from a district or 
town so called; possibly now Hejer, 
capital and subdivision of the pro- 
vince el-Bahreyn in N.E. Arabia, on 
the Persian gulf. 


Haggai=my feast. A name given in 


anticipation of the joyous return from 
exile. Perhaps a Levite, as the rab- 
bins say he was buried at Jerusalem 
among the priests. Tradition repre- 
sents him as returning with the first 
exiles from Babylon his birthplace, 
under Zerubbabel 536 b.c., when 
Cyrus [see], actuated by Isaiah’s 
prophecies concerning himself (xliv. 
28, xlv. 1), decreed the Jews’ restor- 
ation and the rebuilding of the tem- 
ple, for which he furnished all neces- 
saries. {See Ezra, AHASUEKUS, AR- 
TAXERXES, Darius.] In spite of 
Samaritan opposition the temple 
building went on under Cyrus and 
Cambyses (Ahasuerus Ezra iv. 6); 
but under the Magian usurper Smer- 
dis (Artaxerxes Ezra iv. 7-23) the 
Samaritans procured a royal decree 
suspending the work. Hence the 
Jews became so indifferent about it 
that when Darius came to the throne 
(521 B.c.), whose accession virtually 
nullified the usurper’s prohibition, 
they pretended that as the prophecy 
of the 70 years applied to the temple 
as well as to the captivity in Babylon 
(Hag. 1. 2), they were only in the 
68th year, and that, the time not yet 
having come, they might build splen- 
did cieled mansions for themselves. 
H. first, and Zechariah two months 
later, were commissioned by Jehovah 
(i. 1) in Darius’ (Hystaspes) second 
year, 520 B.c., to rouse them from 
their selfishness to resume the work 
which had been suspended for 14 
years. 


The dates of his four distinct propbe- 


cies are given. I. (chap. 1.) On the 
first day of the 6th month of Darius’ 
second year of reigning, 520 B.c. Re- 
proves their apathy in leaving the 
temple in ruins; reminds them of 
their ill fortune because of their 
neglect of God’s house. In conse- 
quence, within 24 days they began 
building under Zerubbabel (i. 12-15). 
II. (chap. ii. 1-9.) Predicts that the 
new temple’s glory will exceed that 
of Solomon’s temple; therefore the 
outward inferiority which had moved 
the elders to tears at the foundation 
laying (Ezra iii. 10-13) ought not to 
discourage them. Isaiah (Ix., ii. 2- 
4), Jeremiah (iii. 16-18), and Ezek- 
iel ued similarly had fore- 
told the glory of the latter house; 
but the temple then being built so 
far showed no signs of glory. H. 


HAGGAI 


shows wherein the glory should con- 
sist, viz. in the presence of Him who 
is “the Desire of all nations.” Many 
object that the Heb. “ desire” 
(chemdath) beimg singular, and 
“shall come?’ being plural (bait), 
the singular must be collective for 
“desirable things shall come,’ viz. 
silver and gold. But when two nouns 
come together, one singular the other 
plural, the verb may ugree with the 
latter. Besides Messiah is “all de- 
sires,” containing collectively all de- 
sirable things in Himself such as they 
missed in the present temple, splen- 
dour, riches, ete. (S. of Sol. v. 16.) 
The desires of all nations can find 
their satisfaction in. Him alone. He 
embodies the “ good things to come,” 
‘*to Him shall the gathering of the 
people be” (Gen. xlix. 10). He 
comes in His veiled glory to the 
temple at His first advent (Matt. xxi. 
12-14), in His revealed glory at His 
second advent (Mal. ii. 1). The 
glory of the latter house did not 
exceed that of the former except in 
Messiah’s advent; the silver and 
gold brought to it scarcely equalled 
those of Solomon’s temple, and 
certainly all nations did not bring 
their desirable things to it. The 
A.V. is therefore right. The mas- 
culine plural verb implies that the 
feminine singular nounis an abstract 
for a masculine concrete. III. (chap. 
ii. 10-19.) On the 24th day of the 
9th month, when building materials 
were collected and the workmen 
had begun to build; from this time 
God promises to bless them. He 
rectifies their past error of thinking 
that outward observances cleanse 
away the sin of disobeying God, as 
for instance in respect to the temple 
building. (Holy flesh of sacrifice 
sanctifies the skirt in which it is 
carried, but cannot sanctify anything 
beyond, as bread: Lev. vi. 27. On 
the other hand, an unclean person 
imparts his uncleanness to anything 
he touches. So ceremonialism can- 
not sanctify the unclean person, but 
the unclean defiles all he touches.) 
IV. (chap. ii. 20-23.) On the same 
day as 111., addressed to Zerubbabel, 
the representative of the theocracy, 
who asked about the national revo- 
lutions foretuld in 11. (chap. ii. 7.) 
Judah, whose representative Zerub- 
babel was, shall remain, as a signet 
ring secure, whilst God makes an 
end of other nations (Jer. xlvi. 28). 

The time occupied by H.’s prophecies is 
three months. The temple was com- 
pleted in the sixth year of Darius’ 
reign, 515-516 B.c. (Ezra vi. 14.) 
The style of H. is proselike but pa- 
thetic in exhortation, vehement in re- 
proof, and lofty in contemplating the 
glorious future. Repetitions (e.g., 
“saith the Lord, the Lord of hosts” 
i. 2,5, 7; ii. 4 thrice; “the Spirit ” 
thrice in i. 14) and interrogations 
impart a simple earnestness of tone 
calculated to awaken from apathy to 
solemn attention. H. is referred to 
in Ezra v. 1, vi. 14, and in N. T., Heb. 
xii. 26: comp. chap. ii. 6, 7, 22. The 
final earthly shaking of kingdoms is 
preparing the way for the “ kingdom 
that cannot be moved.” The LXX. 
associate H. and Zechariah in the 
titles of Ps. exxxvii., exlv.—cxlviii. ; 


Haggeri. 


Haggi. 


Haggiah. 
Haggith=a dancer. 
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the Vulg. in the titles of Ps. exi., 
exly.; the Syriac in those of Ps. 
Cxxv., exxvi., cxlv.—exlviii. H. ac- 
cording to Pseudo-Epiphanius (De 
Vitis Proph.) first chanted the Hal- 
lelujah, the hymn of H. and Zecha- 
riah, in the second temple. The 
Hallelujah psalms belong certainly 
to the period after the return from 
Babylon. 

1 Chron. xi. 38. But 2 
Sam. xxiii. 36 has ‘‘Banithe Gadite,”’ 
of which Kennicott thinks H. to be 
the corruption. 

Gen. xlvi. 26, Num. xxvi. 15. 
A patronymic. 

1 Chron. vi. 30. 

One of David’s 
wives, Adouijah’s mother (2 Sam. 
iii. 4). 


Hai (Gen. xii. 8, xiii. 3) = Ai, with the 


Heb. article ha, which always ac- 
companies Ai. 


Hair. Shaved closely by men, worn 


long by women, in Egypt. This 
illustrates Joseph’s shaving himself 
to conform to 
Egyptian man- 
ners, before go- 
ing in to Pha- 
raoh (Gen. xli. 
14). The He- 
brews wore long 


EGYPTIAN WIGS, 
beards ; the Egyptians only in mourn- 


ing did so. At the same time the 
Hebrews kept the distinction of 
sexes by clipping the hair of men 
(though hardly so much as we do; 
Lev. x. 6, Heb. ‘“‘let not loose [the 
hair of] your heads,” not “uncover,” 
etc.), but not of women (1 Cor. xi. 
6, etc. ; Luke vii. 38). The law for- 
bad them to “round the corners of 
their heads, or mar the corners of 
the beard’’; for the Arabs in honour 
of the idol Orotal cut the hair from 
the temples ina circular form, and 
in mourning marred their beards 
(Lev. xix. 27; Jer. ix. 26 marg., 
xlviii. 37). Batpness [see], being 
often the result of leprosy, disquali- 
fied for the priesthood (Lev. xxi. 20, 
LXX.). Absalom’s luxuriant hair is 
mentioned as asign of beauty, but was 
a mark of effeminacy ; its weight per- 
haps was 20, not 200shekels,the nume- 
ral > having by a copyist’s error been 
substituted for > (2 Sam. xiv. 26). 
Nazarites wore it uncut, a sign of 
humiliation and self denial, at the 
same time of dedication of all the 
strength, of which hair was a token, 
to God (Num. vi. 5; Jud. xiii. 5, xvi. 
17). Shaving the head was often 
practised in fulfilment of a vow, as 
Paul did, the shaving being usually 
followed by a sacrifice in 30 days 
(Acts xviii. 18); probably his vow 
was made in some sickness (Gal. iv. 
13). Black was the favourite colour. 
S. of Sol. v. 11, the bridegroom’s 
locks are“bushy’’ (curled), betokening 
headship; iv. 1, the hair of goats in 
the East being fine like silk and flow- 
ing, the token of the bride’s swhjec- 
tion; i. 5, vii. 5, ‘‘ purple,” 7.e. 
glossy black. Lccles. xii. 5, “ the 
almond tree shall flourish,’ does not 
refer to white hair on the old, for 
the almond blossom is pink, but to 
the almond (lit. the wakeful) tree 
blossoming in winter, i.e. the wake- 
fulness of old age shall set in. But 
Gesenius, “(the old man) loathes 


HAM 


the (sweet) almond.” In S. of Sol. 
vii. 5, for ‘‘galleries’’ transl. ‘‘ the 
king is held (fascinated) with the 
flowing ringlets.’ The hair was 
often plaited in braids, kept in their 
place by a fillet. So Samson’s “seven 
locks”? (Jud. xvi. 18, 19; comp. L 
Tim. ii. 9, 1 Pet. iii. 3). Egyptian 
women swear by their sidelocks, and 
men by their beards ; the Jews’ imit- 
ation of this our Lord condemns 
(Matt. v. 36). Hair represents what 
is least valuable (Matt. x. 30); in- 
numerable to man, but ‘all num- 
bered”’ by God’s providence for His 
children. ‘‘ Hair as the hair of wo- 
men”’ (Rey. ix. 8), long and flowing, 
a mark of semibarbarous hosts (1 
Cor. xi. 14, 15). 

Hakkatan=Katan, with ha the ar- 
ticle. (Hara viii. 12.) 

Hakkoz. 1 Chron. xxiv. 10. In Ezra 
ii. 61 Koz is a family of priests, the 
ha being the article. 

Hakupha, children of. Ezra ii. 
51 


ol. 

Halah. The name appears in Chal- 
citis (Ptolemy, v. 18), and Gla, a 
mound on the upper Khabour (2 
Kings xvii. 6). A Median district 
and city. 

Halak, the mount =the smooth 
mountain, ‘which geeth up to Seir” 
(Josh. xi. 17, xii. 7) ; the southern ex- 
tremity of Joshua’s conquests. Keil 
identifies it with the chalk clifis 
crossing the valley of the Ghor, six 
miles S. of the Dead Sea; the south- 
ern limit of the Ghor, the northern 
limit of the Arabah. 

Halhul. A town inthe Judah mount. 
ains. The hill is still so named, 
with ruins of walls and foundations, 
a mile to the left of the road from 
Jerusalem to Hebron, four miles from 
the latter. A mosque stands there, 
named Nebi Yunus, the prophet 
Jonah (Josh. xv. 58). Close to Beit- 
sur (Bethzur) and Jedur (Gedor). 

Hali. A town on Asher’s boundary 
(Josh. xix. 25). 

Hall=aule, the court or uncovered 
space, on a lower level than the lowest 
floor, in the midst of a house, as the 
highpriest’s (Luke xxii. 55). The 
“porch” (proaulion) was the vesti- 
bule leading to it (Mark xiv. 68). 
Called also pulon, the ‘ gate” or 
“porch”? (Matt. xxvi. 71). 

Hallohesh. Lohesh with the article. 
Sealed the covenant with Nehemiah 
(x. 24). Father of Shallum (iii. 12). 

Ham=hot. 1. The Egyptian Kem 
(Egypt peculiarly the land of Ham, 
Ps. Ixxviii. 51, ev. 23), “black”; 
the sunburnt and those whose soil 
is black, as Ethiopia means. Father 
(i.e. ancestor) of Cush (Ethiopia), 
Mizraim (Eeypt)[see], Phut (Libya), 
and Canaan. These mean races, not 
individuals. Egypt being the first 
civilized was singled out as the chief 
country of Hamite settlements. [On 
the Hamitic or Cushite origin of 
Babylon, alleged by Scripture and 
contirmed by the ee ee an- 
cient remains, see CusH and BaBEL.] 
Solid grandeur characterizes the 
Hamitic architecture, as in the ear- 
liest. of Egypt, Babylonia, and S. 
Arabia. The first steps in the arts 
and sciences seemingly are due to 
the Hamites. The earliest empires 
were theirs, their power of organiza- 


HAMAN 


tion being great. Material rather than 
moral greatness was theirs. Hence 
their civilization, though early, de- 
cayed sooner than that of the Semitic 
and Japhetic races. Egypt, fenced 
ou the N. by a sea without good 
harbours, on the E. and W. by de- 
serts, held its sway the longest. The 
Hamites of S. Arabia were at a very 
early date overcome by the Joktan- 
ites, and the Babylonians yielded to 
the Medes. Ammon, the god of N. 
Africa, is akin to Ham. Ham is 
supposed to be youngest of Noah’s 
sons from Gen. ix. 24, but “‘ younger 
(Heb. little) son” there probably 
means Noah’s grandson, viz. Canaan, 
not Ham. Shem is put first, having 
the spiritual eminence of being father 
of the promised seed. The names 
Shem (the man of name or renown), 
Ham (the settler in hot Africa), and 
Japhet (father of fair descendants, 
or of those who spread abroad), may 
not have been their original names, 
but derived from subsequent facts of 
their history. 

2. A place where Chedorlaomer smote 
the Zuzim (Gen. xiv. 5). If Zuzim 
be the same as Zamzummim, who 
dwelt in the territory afterwards oc- 
cupied by Ammon (Deut. ii. 19-21), 
Ham answers to Rabbath Ammon. 
LXX. and Vulg. read bahenv for 
beham, i.e. with them, but A. V. 
seems correct. 

3. Simeonites went to the eastern en- 
trance of the valley of Gedor in quest 
of pasture, and dispossessed the 
previvus inhabitants, being men “ of 
Ham’”’ (1 Chron. iv. 40). Perhaps 
an Eyyptian settlement, Egypt being 
closely connected with this southern 
part of Palestine. 

Haman. [See Esrner.j Son of 
Hammedatha ‘‘ the Agagite,’’ pro- 
bably of Amalekite origin (Num. 
xxiv. 7, 20; 1 Sam. xv.8). The Amalek- 
ites had from the first pursued Israel 
with unrelenting spite (Exod. xvii. 
16 marg., Deut. xxv. 17-19), and were 
consequeutly all but exterminated by 
Israel (1 Sam. xv. 8, xxx. 17; 2 Sam. 
viii. 12; 1 Chron. iv. 43). A survivor 
of such a race would instinctively 
hate Israel and every Jew. Elevated 
by one of those sudden turns which 
are frequent in despotic states where 
all depends on the whim of the 
autocrat, he showed that jealousy of 
any omission of respect which is cha- 
racteristic of upstarts. These two 
motives account for his monstrous 
scheme of revenge whereby he in- 
tended to exterminate a whole 
nation for the affront of omission 
of respect on the part of the one 
individual, Mordecai. God’s retri- 
butive judgment and overruling pro- 
vidence are remarkably illustrated ; 
his wicked plot recoiled on himself ; 
the honours which he designed for 
himself he, in spite of himself, heaped 
on the man whom he so seornfully 
hated; and the gallows on which he 
meant to hang Mordecai was that 
on which he was hanged himself 
(Ps. vii. 15, 16). 

Hamath. The chief city of upper 
Syria, in the valley of the Orontes, 
commanding the whole valley, from 
the low hills which form the water- 
shed between the Oroutes and the 
Litany, to the defile of Daphne below 
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Antioch ; this was “the kingdom of 
Hamath.’’ An Hamitie race (Gen. 
x. 18). Akin to their neighbours the 
Hittites. ‘‘The.entering in of H.’”’ 
indicates that it (the long valley 
between Lebanon and Antilebanon) 
was the point of entrance into the 
land of Israel for any invading army, 
as the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
from the N. The southernapproach to 
H. from Cwelosyria between Libanus 
and Antilibunus formed the northern 
limit to Israel’s inheritance (Num. 
xill. 21, xxxiv. 8; Josh. xiii. 5). 

It was an independent kingdom under 
Tou or Toi in David’s time; Toi 
sent presents to David who had 
destroyed the power of Hadarezer, 
Toi’s enemy (2 Sam. viii. 9-11). Tri- 
butary to Solomon who built ‘‘ store 
cities”? in it (2 Chron. viii. 4) as 
staples for the trade which passed 
along the Orontes valley. Mentioned 
as an ally of the Syrians of Damas- 
cus in the Assyrian inscriptions of 
Ahab’s time. Jeroboam II. “re- 
covered H.”’ (2 Kings xiv. 25); but 
it was subjugated soon by Assyria 
(xviii. 34; Amos vi. 2, 14), who 
calls 1t ‘‘ H. the great.’? Solomon’s 
feast congregated all Israel ‘‘ from 
the entering in of H. unto the river 
of Egypt” (1 Kings viii. 65). The 
same point from which Solomon’s 
kingdom began was the point from 
which, according to Amos’ prophecy, 
began the triumph of Israel’s foes 
for Israel’s sin. From Antiochus 
Epiphanes it afterwards got the 
name Epiphaneia. It has resumed 
its old name little changed, Hamah ; 
remarkable for its great waterwheels 


WATERWHEEL, 


for raising water from the Orontes 


for the gardens and houses. The 
’alah or high land of Syria abounds 
in ruins of villages, 365 according to 
the Arabs. Hamath stones have been 
found, four blocks of basalt inscribed 
with hieroglyphies, first noticed by 
Burckhardt in 1810; the characters 
in cameo raised from two to four 
lines, not incised, as other Syrian, 
inscriptions. The names of Thoth-! 
mes III. and Amenophis I. are read; 
by some scholars in them. Burton 
thinks these inscriptions form a con; 
necting link between picture writing 
and alphabetic writing. Probably 
they were Hittite in origin. \ 
Hamath-Zobah. Conquered by 
Solomon (2 Chron. viii. 3). Distin- 
guished from “ H. the great.” 
Hammath. A fortified city in Naph- 
tali (Josh. xix. 35). Meaning “‘ hot 
baths,” viz. of Tiberias. Three 
hand still send up hot sulphur- 
eous waters about a mile S. of the 
modern town, at the extremity of | 
the ancient ruins. In Josh. xxi. 32 
it appears as the Gershonite Levite 
city of refuge, Hammorna vor. In 
1 Chron. vi. 76 Hammon, Hainmdm 
Tubariyeh (Chabas). 
Hammedatha. Haman’s father. 
Medatha with the definite article. 


Hammer. 


HAMOR 


[See EstHer and Haman.| In Per- 
sian = double. 


Hammelech. Jer. xxxvi. 26, xxxviii. 


6. Jehoiakim at this time (the fifth 
year of his reign) had no grown up 
sou. Jeconiah his successor was then 
but eleven (2 Kings xxiii. 36 ; comp. 
xxiv. 8). We must not then, with 
Smith’s Bible Dict., transl. ‘‘the 
king,’’ but as a proper name, Ham- 
melech, father of Jerahmeel and 


Malchiah. 

Besides its ordinary 
sense, used for any overwhelming 
pores earthly (Jer. 1. 23, ‘‘the 

ammer of the whole earth,’ Baby- 
lon, as Martel, ‘little hammer,” 
was a title of the Frank king) or 
spiritual (xxiii. 29, ‘is not My word 
like a hammer that breaketh the rock 
in pieces’’?), Comp. Nah. ii. 1 marg. 


Hammoleketh. Mother of Asi- 


EZER; meaning “the queen.” She 
reigned, according to tradition, over 
part of Gilead (1 Chron. vii. 17, 18). 

Hammon. 1.4 city in Asher, near 
great Sidon (Josh. xix. 28). 2. A 
Levite city of Naphtali (1 Chron. 
vi. 76). 

Hammonah. Ezek. xxxix. 16. The 
place near which Gog’s multitudes 
shall be buried, whence it gets its 
name, meaning multitude. Grotius 
makes Jerusalem to receive the name 
H. from the multitude of slain. After 
the cleansing of the land Jerusalem 
shall be known as the conqueror of 
multitudes. 

Hamon Gog, the valley of=‘‘ the 
ravine (yeey| of Gog’s multitude.” 
After the burial of Gog and his mul- 
titude there, the ravine shall be so 
named, which had been called ‘‘ the 
ravine of passengers [from Syria to 
Petra and Egypt] on the E. of the 
Dead Sea’ (Ezek. xxxix. 11, 15). 
Gog shall find a grave where he 
expected spoil. The publicity of 
the road, and the multitude of 
graves, will arrest the many passers 
by to observe God’s judgments, 
executed nigh the scene of judgment 
on Gog’s prototypes, Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 

Hamor=a large he ass. So (Gen. 
xlix. 14) Issachar. A Hivite; but 
Alex. MS., LXX., a Horite; prince 
of Shechem and the adjoining dis- 
trict, probably named from his son. 
Head of the clan named from him 
whilst yet alive ‘‘ the children of H.” 
(Gen. xxxili. 19.) From them Jacob 
bought for 100 kesita (i.e. bars or 
rings of silver of a certain weight, 
perhaps stamped with a ‘lamb,’ 
see marg., all the versions transl. 
“lJambs,’’? which were the original 
representative of wealth) a parcel of 
atield. Abraham bought only a 
burying place, Jacob a dwelling place, 
which long after was also Juseph’s 
burial place (Josh. xxiv. 32) referred 
to by Stephen (Acts vii. 16). ‘ Jacob 
and our fathers were carried over into 
Sychem and laid in a sepulchre that 
Abraham bought . . . of the sons of 
Enmmor”’ (the Gr. form of H.). Ste- 
phen with elliptical brevity sums up 
from six chaps. of O. T. in one sen- 
tence the double purchase (by Abra- 
ham from Ephron the Hittite, Gen. 
xxiii.; and by Jacob from the children 
ot H.), the double burial place (Abra- 
ham’s cave of Machpelah and Jacob’s 


HAMUEL 


ground near Shechem), and the dou- 
ble burial (of Jacob in the cave of 
Machpelah, and of Joseph in the 
ground at Shechem), just because 
the details were familiar to both him- 
self and the Jewish council ; not, as 
rationalism objects, because he was 
ignorant of or forgot the historical 
facts so notorious from the O. T. In 
Jud. ix. 28 H.’s name is made to 
Shechemites the signal of revolt from 
Israelite rule. The cruel retaliation 
by Simeon and Levi of Shechem’s 
wrong to Dinah (Gen. xxxiv.) left a 
lasting soreness in the minds of the 
Hivite remnant, who even without 
such ancient grudge would be ready 
enough to cast off Israel’s yoke and 
revert to their original government 
by Hivite sheikhs. [See Gaat.] 

Hamuel. 1 Chron. iv. 26. 

Hamul. Gen. xlvi.12. The Hamut- 
ITES sprang from him (Num. xxvi. 
21). 

Hamutal. Daughter of Jeremiah of 
Libnah, wife of king Josiah, mother 
of Jehoahaz and Mattaniah or Zede- 
kiah (2 Kings xxiii. 31, xxiv. 18). 

Hanameel. Son of Shallum, Jere- 
miah’s cousin, from whom the pro- 

phet in prison bought a field in Ana- 
thoth whilst Jerusalem was being 
besieged by the Chaldzeans, as a token 
to assure the Jews that a time of 
security would hereafter come when 
their land would once more be a safe 
possession (Jer. xxxii. 7-12, 44). 
Anathoth being a csdeuicitad city with 
a thousand cubits of suburban fields, 
the land could not be alienated (Lev. 
xxv. 25,34); but this did not prevent 
sales within the tribe of Levi, on the 
failure of the owner the next of kin 
could redeem the land. 

Hanan. 1. 1 Chron. viii. 23. 2.1 
Chron. viii. 38, ix. 44. 3. 1 Chron. 
xi. 48. 4. CHILDREN OF H.: Ezra 
li. 46. 5. Neh. viii. 7, x. 10. 6. 
Ezra x. 22. 7. Ezrax.26. 8. Store- 
keeper of the tithes (“treasurer of 
the treasuries’’), Neh. xiii. 18, where 
priests, scribes, Levites, and laymen 
are represented. 9. Son of Igdaliah, 

‘a man of God” (Jer. xxxv. 4), so 
reverenced that none would call in 
question what was transacted in his 
chamber. 

Hananeel, tower of. Neh. iii. 1, 
24, 32; xii. 39. Hither the same as 
““the tower of Meeah,”’ t.e. the hun- 
dred, or next it, between the sheep- 
gate and fishgate S. of Jerusalem. A 
breach reaching from it to the “ gate 
of the corner’’ (2 Kings xiv. 18, 2 
Chron. xxvi. 9) Jeremiah foretells 
(xxxi. 38) shall be “rebuilt to Je- 
hovah,”’ and “ not thrown down any 
more for ever.’’ Connected with ‘‘ the 
corner gate’’ (which was on the 
other side of the sheepgate), also in 
Zech. xiv. 10, where Ewald transl. 
“on to the corner gate and tower of 
H. on to the king’s winepresses.”” 

Hanani. 1.1 Chron. xxv. 4, 25. 
2. The seer who rebuked Asa 
{see] king of Judah, 941 B.c., for 
buying the alliance of Benhadad I. of 
Syria, to help him against Baasha of 
Israel, instead of “relying on the 
Lord his God,’’ ‘‘ whose eyes run to 
and fro throughout the whole earth 
to show Himself strong in behalf of 
those whose heart is perfect toward 
Him” (Jer. xvii.5). So Asa lost the 


8. Jer. xxxvi. 12. 


5. Jer. xxxvii. 13. 
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victory over Syria itself which faith 
would have secured to him. H. was 
imprisoned for his faithfulness (2 
Chron. xvi. 1-4, 7-10; comp. Jer. xx. 
2, Matt. xiv. 3). But Asa only there- 
by sealed his own punishment ; by 
compromising principle to escape 
war he brought on himself perpetual 
wars (1 Kings xv. 32). Jebu his son 
was equally faithful in reproving 
Baasha and Asa’s son Jehoshaphat 
(1 Kings xvi. 1, 7; 2 Chron. xix. 2, 
xx. 84). 3. Ezrax.19, 20. 4. Nehe- 
miah’s brother, who returned from 
Jerusalem to Susa and informed him 
as to Jerusalem, 446 B.c. ; afterwards 
made governor of Jerusalem under 
Nehemiah (i. 2, vii. 2). 5. Neh. xii. 
31, 36. 


Hananiah. 1. One of the singer 


Heman’s 14 sons; chief of the 16th 
of the 24 courses into which the 288 
Levite musicians were divided by 
king David; employed chiefly to 
“lift up the horn”’ (1 Chron. xxv. 4, 
5, 23). 2. 2 Chron. xxvi. 11. 
4. Son of Azur, the 
prophet of Gibeon, a priests’ city 
(Jer. xxviii.). In the fourth year of 
Zedekiah’s reign H., in opposition to 
Jeremiah, foretold that Jeconiah and 
the captives at Babylon would return 
with all the vessels of the Lord’s 
house within two years. This hope 
rested on Pharaoh Hophra (Apries). 
Judah already had designed a fuga 
with Edom, Ammon, Moab, Tyre, 
and Sidon against Babylon. Their 
ambassadors had therefore come to 
Jerusalem, but were sent back with 
yokes and a Divine message from 
Jeremiah that their several masters 
must submit to Nebuchadnezzar’s 
yoke, to whom God had given these 
lands and the very beasts of the field, 
or else be punished with sword, 
famine, and pestilence (xxvii.). H. 
broke off the yokes on Jeremiah’s 
neck, in token of God’s breaking off 
Nebuchadnezzar’ s yoke. Comp. 1 
Kings xxii. 11, 24, 25. Jeremiah said 
Amen, praying it might be so; but 
warned him that for the broken 
wooden yokes he should have iron 
yokes, adding “‘H., the Lord hath not 
sent thee, but thou makest this 
people trust in a lie. . . therefore 
. . this year thou shalt die, because 
thou hast taught rebellion against 
the Lord. So H. died the same year 
in the 7th month.” In Zedekiah’s 
6th year the league with Pharaoh 
Hophra tempted Zedekiah to open 
revolt in violation of his oath to Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Ezek. xvii. 12-20). A 
temporary raising of the siege of 
Jerusalem,through the Egyptian ally, 
was soon followed by the return of 
the Chaldwan army, the capture of 
Jerusalem, and the blinding of Zede- 
kiah and his removal to Babylon 
(xxxvii. 5). Each claimant to inspi- 
ration, as H., must stand two tests: 
does his prophecy accord with past 
revelations of God’s word? does the 
event verify it? H. failed in both. 
Moreover he promised sinners peace 
and safety without repentance. H.’s 
namesake in N. T. is a similar warn- 
ing instance of God’s vengeanceonthe 
man ‘‘ whosoever loveth and maketh 
a lie’’ (Acts v.) ; a foretaste of the 
tinal retribution (Rev. xxii. 15). 
6. 1 Chron. viii. 24, 


HAND 


7. (See SHapracH, ANANIAS.] Of 
the house of David (Dan. i. 3, 6, 7,11, 
19; ii. 17). 8. 1 Chron. iii. 19. 
Identified by some with Joanna (the 
Jah or Jehovah being put at the be- 
ginning instead of at the end, as in 
Hanan-jah, “graciously given by 
Jehovah’’), Luke iii. 27. 9. Ezra 
x. 28. 10. Exod. xxx. 22-28; 1 Chron. 
ix. 80; Neh. iii. 8, 30, comp. xii, 41. 
ll. Neh. xii. 12. 12. Ruler of the 
palace (as Ev1aKi [see] “ over the 
house’? of Hezekiah) along with 
Hanani, Nehemiah’s brother, at Jeru- 
salem. Neh. yii. 2, 3, “a faithful 
man who feared God above many.’ 


Had charge concerning setting 
watches, and opening and shutting 
the city gates. Prideaux argues from 


this Nehemiah at this time returned 
to Persia; but his presence in Jeru- 
salem some time after the wall’s com- 
pletion is implied in Neh. vii. 5, 65, 
viii. 9, x. 1. Gesenius moreover (from 
ii. 8) thinks habbirah in vii. 2 means 
not the tirshatha’s (governor’s) 
palace, but the fortress of the Lord’s 

“house’’; in this case H. was a priest. 
But the charge as to the city gates 
implies a civil, not a sacerdotal, office, 
The Heb. for “over Cal) J erusalem”? 
may mean simply “‘concerning.”” 18. 
Neh. x. 28. 


Hand. Symbol of skill, energy, and 


action. 


“ Strength of hand.” Also 
control. 


To ‘kiss the hand’”’ ex- 


ROMAN QUADKANS, SYMBOL UF SOVEREIGNTY, 


presses adoration (Job xxxi, 27). 
“Fill one’s hand” is consecrating 
him a priest (Exod. xxviii. 41 marg 
Jud. xvii. 5, 1 Kings xiii. 33). To cee 
up the hand” is to swear (Gen. xiv. 
22), the hand being raised in appeal 
to God above; also the attitude of 
benediction (Lev. ix. 22). To “give 
the hand”’ assures of faithfulness 
and friendship (2 Kings x. 15); also 
submission, “‘she hath given her 
hand,” i.e. surrendered to her con- 
queror (Jer. 1]. 15, Lam. v. 6). The 
hand of God is His eternal purpose 
and executive power (Acts iv. 28, 30) ; 
His providential bounty (Ps. civ. 28) ; 
His firm hold preserving His saints 
(John x. 28, 29; Deut. xxxiii. 8). His 
+ Peet hand, 3 affliction (Ps. xxxviii. 

God's “right hand’”’ denotes 
His omnipotence. “The right hand,” 
being more efficient than the left, is 
the place of honour (Ps. ex. 1, Matt. 
xxv. 83), ‘“‘the left’? of dishonour 
(xxvi. 64). 


The Hebrews in reckoning the four 


quarters faced the E. So “‘in front” 
or “before them’’ was E.; “at the 
back,”’ or “‘ behind,” W.; “‘the right 
hand,’ 8.; “the left hand,” N. The 
accuser in a trial stood ‘‘ at the right 
hand” of the accused, so Satan at 
Joshua’s right hand (Zech. iii. 1, Ps. 
cix. 6); but the Advocate Messiah 
also is at the believer's ‘“‘ right hand,” 
to defend his cause effectually (Ps. 


_ xvi. 8, cix. 81) ; therefore Paul could 


say (Rom. vii. 31, 38, 34), “If God 
be tor us, who can be against us? 
Who shall lay anything to the charge 
of God’s elect? t is God that justi- 


HANDICRAFT 


fieth. Who is he that condemneth ? 


- 
os 


Handicraft. 


It is Christ that died, yea rather, 
that is risen again, who is even at the 
right hand of God, who also maketh 
intercession for us.” 
The hand of the Lord on’’ the pro- 
phets is the Holy Spirit’s extraordi- 
nary and powerful impulse, His felt 
impression inspiring them (1 Kings 
xviii. 46; 2 Kings iii. 15; Ezra i. 3, 
iii. 14). His “ good hand upon” His 
people means His gracious help (Neh. 
u. 8, Luke i. 66). ‘‘ Laying on of 
hands’’ was usual in blessing ; as the 
Lord Jesus blessing the infants (Mark 
x. 16), Jacob blessing Ephraim and 
Manasseh (Gen. xlvili. 14); also in 
laying guilt and punishment upon 
persons accused (Deut. xiii. 9, xvii. 7) ; 
also in constituting magistrates, as 
Moses did in appointing Joshua his 
successor (Num. xxvii. 18); also 
setting apart the Levites (Num. viii. 
10). Also the offerer put his hand 
upon the head of his burnt offering 
(Lev. i. 4), thereby identifying him- 
self with it, and making it his repre- 
sentative to bear typically the death 
which his sin deserved. Also in or- 
daining ministers (Acts vi. 6, xiii. 3; 
1 Tim. iv. 14; 2 Tim.i.6). The im- 
partation of the Spirit was connected 
with the symbolical laying on of 
hands; ‘ Joshua was full of the spirit 
of wisdom, For Moses had laid his 
hands upon him”’ (Deut. xxxiv. 9). 
The ‘‘ gift”? in Timothy was ‘“ By 
(dia) the putting on of Paul’s hands’’ 
as the chief instrument (2 Tim. i. 6), 
but ‘ witH (meta) the laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery,” implying 
accompaniment rather than direct 
instrumentality. Comp. Acts viii. 
17, ix. 17, xix. 1-6; the apostles and 
others specially appointed by God 
had powers of miraculously confer- 
ring spiritual gifts and qualifications, 
such as have not been transmitted; so 
in confirming those already baptized. 
Bishops in confirming and ordaining 
now can only pray for the gift of the 
Holy Spirit to be bestowed on the 
candidates, not give it. 

(See CIVILIZATION, 
Brass.] Jewish workmen, as distin- 
guished from the heathen anciently, 
were not slaves, nor were their trades 
so pe eeeed the captivity it 
was deemed at — 
once honourable >—~©£ 
and necessary for —<== ——@0 
a father to teach 
his son a trade. 
(Mishna, Pirke, 
ab. ii.2.) Hence 
Joseph the car- 
penter taught 
the holy Jesus 
his trade; and 
many of His own 
country marvelled that works so 
mighty should be wrought by one 
like themselves, an artisan: “ is not 
this the carpenter ?”? (Mark vi. 3.) 


CARPENTERS TUOLS, 


Handkerchief: napkin. The two 


translations of the same term, souw- 
darion, the Grecised Lat. sudariwm, 
lit. that wherewith the sweat is wiped 
off. APRON, simikinthion, the 
Grecised Lat. semicinctium (wider 
than the cinctus). Sudariwm means 
(1) a wrapper to fold up money in, 
Luke xix. 20; (2) a cloth about a 
corpse’s head (John xi. 44, Lazarus ; 


Hanes. 


Hangings. 


Haniel. 
Hannah=grace. 
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xx. 7, our Lord), brought from the | 
crown under the chin; (3) a hand- 
kerchief worn on the head, as the 
Bedouin’s keffieh (Acts xix. 12). The 
semicinctium was the artisan’s linen 
garment for the front of the body. 
Isa, xxx. 4;the same as Tah- 
panhes or Daphne, a fortress on the 
N.E. frontier of Egypt, to which the 
Jews sent ambassadors with presents 
for the reigning Pharaoh (perhaps 
Zet or Sethos of the 23rd dynasty), 
as also to the neighbouring Zoan his 
capital. Gesenius, less probably, 
makes H. to be Heracleopolis, W. of 
the Nile in central Egypt. 


Hanging. Criminals were usually 


put to death before hanging, for ig- 
nominy (Josh. x. 26). The bodies 
were removed before nightfall in 
order not to defile the land (Deut. 
xxi. 22, 23). Hence our Lord’s body 
as those of the two thieves was taken 
from the cross before the “ high 
day ”’ of the approaching ‘‘ sabbath”’ 
(John xix. 31). 

1. Masak, ‘the cover- 
ing before the door (rather ‘the 
curtain for the entrance,’ so A. V. 
distinguishes the words rightly at 
Num. iii. 26) of the tabernacle” 
(Exod. xxvi. 36, 37); of variegated 
stuff “wrought with needlework”’ 
(“the work of the embroiderer’’), 
hung on five pillars of acacia wood ; 
the cwrtain, unlike the hangings at 
the sides and back of the court, could 
be drawn up or aside at pleasure. 
Another before the entrance of the 
court (Exod. xxvii. 16). The term 
also is used in connection with the 
veil of the holy of holies, the “ vail 
of the covering’’ (Exod. xxxv. 12). 
2. Quela’im, hangings of fine twined 
linen for the walls of the court of 
the tabernacle, like our tapestry 
(Exod. xxvii. 9). 

1 Chron. vii. 39, 40. 

The favourite wife 
of Elkanah, a Levite of Ramathaim 
Zophim. His other wife Peninnah, 
who had sonsand daughters, acted as 
“her adversary provoking her sore 
for to make her fret, because the 
Lord had shut up her womb”; and 
this “‘ year by year when she went up 
to the house of Jehovah,” and when 
her husband gave her a double por- 
tion of the flesh at the sacrificial 
meal (Heb. one portion for two per- 
sons; to show her he loved her as 
dearly as if she had sons), which 
aggravated Peninnah’s’ enmity; 
“therefore (instead of joy such as a 
festive season usually produces) she 
wept and did not eat” (1 Sam. i.). 
Elkanah comforted her saying, “‘ Am 
not I better to thee than ten sons ?”’ 
Polygamy begets jealousies, and is 
its own punishment (Gen. xvi. 4-6). 
Her sorrow drove her the more 
closely to God; ‘in bitterness of 
soul’’ she ‘‘prayed unto Jehovah and 
wept sore, and vowed, O Lord of 
hosts (who hast therefore all powers 
at Thy command), if Thou wilt in- 
deed look on the affliction of Thine 
handmaid and wilt give a man child, 
then I will give him unto Jehovah all 
his life, and no razor shall come upon 
his head.” Her desire fora son was 
subordinate and subsidiary to her 
higher desire that he should be the 
instrument of a religious revival, then 


so much needed in Israel. As 
Samson, the last divinely sent deli- 
verer, wasa Nazarite from the womb 
so H. desired that her son should 
have Samson’s consecration but with- 
out Samson’s declension, Her vow 
implies how much she felt the need 
of some extraordinary instrument 
being raised to stem the tide of evil; 
hence instead of leaving it optional 
how long the Nazarite vow should last 
she destined her son to a vow for life. 
‘Only her lips moved but her voice 
was not heard (a proof how real 
prayer may be, though unspoken, for 
the still water is often deepest whilst 
the shallow stream babbles loudest), 
therefore Eli the highpriest thought 
her drunken.” Hasty judgments are 
often uncharitable, love thinketh no 
evil. It had been better if he had 
been as faultfinding where it was 
really needed, viz. with his own 
dissolute sons. To his reproach, 
which one already overweighted 
should have been spared, she meekly 
replied: ‘‘No, my lord; I am a wo- 
man of a sorrowful spirit, I have 
drunk no strong drink, but have 
poured out (emptying of all its con- 
tents, the definition of true prayer, 
Ps. lxii. 8) my soul before Jehovah.” 
Eli’s reproof was turned into bless- 
ing, “the God of Israel grant thee 
thy petition.’’ So she went her way 
and did eat, and her countenance was 
no more sad, for prayer dispels care 
(Phil. iv. 6). In due time “Jehovah 
remembered her,’ and gave her a 
son whom she named SAMUEL [see], 
1.e. heard of God, ‘‘ because I have 
asked him of the Lord.” She did not 
go up again to the sanctuary till she 
had weaned him (the Hebrew wean- 
ing was not till three years of age) 
and could present him to the Lord 
for ever. The mention of Elkanah’s 
offering ‘“‘his vow”’ shows that he 
too had vowed for the birth of a son 
by his beloved H. His prayer, “only 
the Lord establish His word,” refers 
to their joint hopes that their son 
might be an instrument of spiritual 
blessing to Israel. The three bul- 
locks offered were, one a burnt offer- 
ing whereby Samuel was consecrated 
to Jehovah, the other two the festal 
offering, i.e. the burnt offering and 
the thank offering which Elkanah 
presented yearly. H. in presenting 
the child to Eli made herself known 
as the woman who had prayed for 
him in that place years before ; ‘‘ Je- 
hovah hath granted what I asked, 
therefore I also make him one asked 
of Jehovah, as long as he liveth he 
shall be as one asked of Jehovah.” 
The translation ‘‘lent”’ is unsuitable. 
Jehovah had given, not “lent,” 
Samuel to her; still less could she 
“lend’’ him to Jehovah. Elkanah 
then “‘ worshipped Jehovah.” 

H. followed with her song of praise, the 
prototype of the Virgin Mary’s song 
and Zacharias’ (Luke i. 46, etc., and 
68, etc,), as Samuel typifies Jesus 
(comp. Ps. exiii.). H. regards her 
case as an illustration of the eternal 
principle of God’s moral government 
which was to find its highest realiza- 
tion in God’s “ Anointed,’? King 
Messiah. Joy inthe Lord’s salvation 
isthe final portion of the now afflicted 
righteous, founded on the holiness of 


Hanniel. 


HANNATHON 


God (ii. 2). Proud speech escapes 
not God’s cognisance (ver. 3); Penin- 
nah's case is a sample of the univer- 
sal law, ‘‘by ' God actions are 
weighed” (Dan. v. 27). Keil transl. 
“‘to Him actions are weighed,”’ 7.e. 
His (God’s) actions are just; alleging 
that it is men’s hearts not their ac- 
tions that are weighed (Prov. xvi. 2, 
xxi. 2, xxiv. 12). Israel’s now insult- 
ing foes shall yet be brought to ac- 
count; ‘the bows of the mighty 
shall be broken,’? and stumbling 
Israel shall be “girded with 
strength.” “The barren bears 
seven,’ %.e. many children, seven 
being the sacred number indicating 
divinely covenanted fulness and per- 
fection. ‘‘ And she that hath many 
children is waxed feeble”’; ‘‘ Jehovah 
bringeth down to the grave and 
bringeth up ”: soon to be illustrated 
in Israel’s history under Samuel 
(iv.—vii.). “‘ He will keep the feet of 
His saints, and the wicked shall be 
silent in darkness’’: the humble 
saints will be “‘ kept ”’ finally (1 Pet. 
i. 5, v. 5-7), whereas the now loud 
boasting wicked shall be silenced 
(Jude 15, Matt. xxii. 12, 18) in per- 
petual darkness. Her prophetic an- 
ticipations have been and are being 
fulfilled. The Philistine oppressors 
have long passed into oblivion, but 
trodden down Israel survives, await- 
ing the day when ‘‘the adversaries 
of Jehovah shall be broken to pieces,”’ 
when “He shall judge the ends of 
the earth, and give strength unto His 
King, and exalt His Anointed,” in 
whom alone the Divine kingdom 
finds its culmination (Ps. ii.). 

H. made and brought Samuel yearly a 
coat (meil, the term for the coat of 
the highpriest, which it resembled, 
though of simpler material and less 
ornament; it marked his close spi- 
ritual relation to Jehovah and His 
highpriest) when she accompanied 
Elkanah tothe yearly sacritice. Her 
devoting him to Jehovah was, in ac- 
cordance with Eli’s prayer, followed 
by God giving her three more sons 
and two daughters, for He rewards 
superabundantly any sacrifice we 
make for Him (2 Chron. xxv. 9; 2 
Cor. ix. 10, 11). 

Hannathon. A cityonthe N. bound- 
ary of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 14). 
Num. xxxiv. 23. 
Hanoch. 1. Gen. xxv. 4. Henocn, 
1Chron. i. 33. 2. Gen. xlvi. 9, Exod. 
vi. 14, Nom. xxvi. 5. From him 
sprung the HaNocnirEs. 

Hanun. 1. Son of Nahash, king of 
Ammon 1037 B.c. David had in his 
outlawry by Saul received kindness 
from Nahash; naturally, as Nahash 
was (1 Sam. xi.) Saul’s enemy and 
neighbour of Moab with which 
David’s descent from the Moabitess 
Ruth connected him. He therefore 
at Nahash’s death sent a message of 
condolence to his son H. As grati- 
tude, kindness, and sympathy cha- 
racterized David’s conduct, so ingra- 
titude, uncharitable suspiciousness, 
and insolent injustice characterized 
H. Insulting the ambassadors (by 
shaving half the beard, which is a 
foul insult in oriental estimation, 
and cutting off their skirts) brought 
on himself and his country a disas- 
trous war which ended in the capture 


Hara. 


Harbona. Third of the 


avon) 


of Rabbah and of the royal crown, 
and the cruelest retaliations on their 
fighting men of their own cruelties 
to Israel (2 Sam. x., xii. 30, 31; 1 
Chron xix., xx.). 


2. Neb. iii. 18. 3. Neh. iii. 30. 
Haphraim. A city of Issachar (Josh. 


xix. 19), meaning ‘‘the two pits.’ 
Probably now el-A fiileh. 

1 Chron. v. 26. Pui and 
Tiglath Pileser carried the men of 
Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh away 
to H. whilst most were taken to Ha- 
bor. The name may be akin to Aria 
and Aryans, the Gr. for Media and 
the Medes. Probably Haran, the 
Mesopotamian city whither Abram 
came from Ur, where he received his 
second call from God [see ABRa- 
HAM], and where his brother Nahor’s 
children settled (Gen. xi. 31, xxiv. 10, 
xxvii. 43, xxv. 20) in Padan Aram= 
the low and beautiful region at the 
foot of the hills below mount Masius, 
between the Khabour and the Eu- 
phrates. Here still isa town bearing 
the old name Harran, whose people 
retained until lately the Chaldean 
language and idols; upon the Belilk 
(anciently Bilichus), an affluent of 
the Euphrates. Called Charran 
Acts vii. 2, 4. The scene of Cras- 
sus’ defeat. At our Lord’s time in 
Abgarus’ kingdom of Edessa. 


Haran was Terah’s firstborn son,eldest 


brother of Abram (who is named 
first in Gen. xi. 27, because heir of the 
promises), father of Lot, and Milcah 
who married her uncle Nahor, and 
Iscah or Sarai who married her uncle 
Abram, being “ daughter (7.e. grand- 
daughter) of his father not of his 
mother”’ (xx.12), That H. was oldest 
brother appears from his brothers 
marrying his daughters, Sarai being 
only ten years younger than Abram 
(xvii. 17). H. died in Ur, his native 
place, before his father. Inthe Heb. 
the country H. begins with ch, the 
man H. with h, as also the H. the 
Gershonite Levite under David of 
Shimei’s family (1 Chron. xxiii. 9). 
Hara begins with h ; Caleb’s son by 
Ephah (1 Chron. ii. 46) begins with 
ch. Jewish tradition makes H. to 
have been cast into Nimrod’s furnace 
for “yn ys during Abram’s fiery 
trial. 


Hararite=mountaineer. 2 Sam. 


xxiii. 11, 33; comp. 1 Chron. xi. 34, 
35. Kennicott would read in both 
Sam. and Chron. “Jonathan, son of 
Shammah (David’s brother Shimei) 
the H.’’ 

seven 
eunuchs of Ahasuerus. Suggested 
the hanging of Haman on his own 
gallows (Ksth. i. 19, vii. 9). 


Hare: arnebeth. Reckoned unclean 


on the ground that it ‘‘ chews the 
cud, but divideth not the hoof ’’ (Lev. 
xi. 6, Deut. xiv. 7). It brings up from 
the cesophagus and chews again its 
food; but there is no genuine rumi- 
nation, neither it nor the hyraw 
(‘‘coney’’) or snrapnan have the 

eculiar stomach of the ruminants. 

odent animals, as the hare and the 
hyraz, keep down the undue growth of 
theirteeth, which grow during life, by 
grinding with their jaws. The sacred 
legislator did not design the classifi- 
cation of a scientific naturalist or a 
comparative anatomist, but to fur- 


Hareph. 1 Chron. ii. 51. 


Harhas. 


Harim. 


Harlot. 


HARLOT 


nish a popular mode of recognising 
avimals the flesh of which was not 
to be eaten. The rule in ver. 27, 


RARE, 


“ whatsoever goeth upon his paws” 
(as the dog, cat, and beasts of prey), 
sufficiently excludes from the clean 
the hurac and the hare. The Parsees 


still abominate the hare. The hare, 
though having a divided foot, has not 
a cloven hoof, which was a requisite 
for legal cleanness. True ruminants 
have four stomachs, molar teeth, and 
a jawbone suited for the circular 
movement of chewing the cud. The 
hare has none of these marks, and 
has in the upper jaw incisor teeth, 
which ruminants have not. But 
hares retain the cropped food within 
the hollows of their cheeks and 
masticate it at leisure, which in 
phenomenal language is ‘‘ chewing 
the cud,’ and is so described by even 
so close an observer of nature as the 
poet Cowper. The ancient Britons 
rejected it as food. The Palestinian 
hare, Lepus Syriacus, was of a fur 
buff or yellowish grey colour, the 
hare of the desert (Sinaiticus) darker 
and smaller. The rabbit (Lepus 
cuniculus) seems to be unknown in 
Syria and Palestine. 

HaripH, 
CHILDREN OF (Neh. vii. 24), called 
also Jorah in Ezra ii. 18; 112 returned 
from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh. 
x. 19). 


Hareth, forest of. David’s refuge 


when by Gad’s counsel he quitted 
the “hold” of the cave of Adullam, 
or else Mizpeh of Moab (1 Sam. xxii. 
5). Ganneau would identify with 
Herche (=forests) near Yalo; but 
LXX. and Josephus speak of “the 
city of Hareth,’ There could have 
been no forests in that part of Pales- 
tine. It answers to Kharas, a mile 
above Keilah, among inaccessible 
ravines, but easily reached from the 
valley of Elah. Ruined walls, cisterns, 
and caves are to be seen. (Conder, 
Pal. Expl.) [See Keitan.] 

2 Kings xxii. 14. Hasran 
in 2 Chron. xxxiv. 22. 


Harhur, children of. Ezra ii. 51, 


Neh. vii. 53. 

1.1, (Chron: xxivitSagae 
CHILDREN oF H.; 1017 came up with 
Zerubbabel from Babylon (Ezra ii. 
39, x. 21; Neh. vii. 42, x. 5). 3. 
Rehum or H. (by transposition of 
letters): Neh. xii. 3, 15. Ezra ii. 
82, x. 81; Neh. vii. 35, x. 27. 

[On the spiritual “harlot ” 
see ANTICHRIST and Isa. i. 21, Rev. 
xvii.; contrast Rev. xii. and Brasv.} 
Fornication was regarded by the un- 
converted Gentiles as a thing in- 
different in itself, having no moral 
guilt intrinsically; hence in the 
Jerusalem decree (Acts xv.) it is 
classed with things which Gentile 
usage allowed but Jewish law for- 
bade. The moral abomination of it 
is elsewhere condemned as excluding 


from heaven (1 Cor. vi. 9-20). The 


HARNEPHER 


general Heb. term zonah expresses 
any licenti usness in the married or 
unmarried; so the Gr. porneia in 
Matt. v. 32. Zarah and nokriyah, 
“‘the strange woman,” implies that 
foreian women were those often 
found among the harlot class. In 
Proy. v. 17-20 “ strange’’ seemingly 
contrasts with one’s own rightful 
wife; another term, quedeeshah, 
“consecrated woman” (in Gen. 
xxxvili. 21, 22, Deut. xxiii. 17, Hos. 
iv. 14), refers t» the abominable wor- 
ship of the Syrian Astarte or Venus 
by prostitution. By Divine retribu- 
tion in kind Israel’s sin was made its 
punishment: ‘‘ My people have gone 
a whoring (spiritually as well as 
literally) from under their God... 
therefore your daughters shall com- 
mit whoredom, and your spouses shall 
commit adultery.’’ What ye do of 
your own will, desert your Divine 
Father and Husband, your daugh- 
ters and wives shall do against your 
will, desert you and Him. The 
people’s idolatry became the source 
of dishonour to those to whom their 
honour was dearest, their wives and 
daughters. “The men of Babylon 
made Succoth Benoth”’ their idol in 
Samaria (2 Kings xvii. 30) ; the idol’s 
name means “ booths for their daugh- 
ters,” referring to their prostitution 
in this detestable worship. The 
masculine yuadesh,‘* Sodomites,” im- 
plies male prostitution in the same 
vile worshi, (Deut. xxiii. 17; 1 Kings 
xiv. 24, xv. 12, xxii. 46; 2 Kings 
xxiii. 7; Job xxxvi. 14). Tamar 
veiled herself and sat by the wayside 
as a consecrated harlot (quedeesh) 
under a vow, and was so regarded by 
Judah. Herodotus (i. 199) mentions 
the impure custom inthe Babylonian 
worship of Mylitta, so that of the 
Dea Syra at Byblos very anciently. 
Singing and harping about a city was 
the badge of a harlot (Isa. xxiii. 16). 
Male relatives exercised unlimited 
power in punishing unchaste women 
forthe family dishonour (Gen. xxxviii. 
24). A priest’s daughter playing the 
whore was burnt to death (Lev. 
xxi. 9). The children of a harlot 
could not inherit with legitimate 
children (John viii. 41, Deut. xxiii. 
2), but ‘‘ bastard ’’ means probably 
one born of incest or adultery; so the 
rabbins explain Jud. xi. 1, 2. 
Harnepher. 1 Chron. vii. 36. 
Harod, the well of. Jud. vii. 1, 3. 
Gideon’s encampment, where the 300 
who drank the water from their hands 
were selected. The word Harod is 
played upon, “ whosoeveris trembling 
haved) let him return.” Now Ain 
alud ;-the hill Moreh is Jebel Duhy. 
From it two of David’s 37 warriors 
of the body guard are called each 
“the Haroopite,” viz. SHAMMAH and 
Evika (2 Sam. xxiii. 25). 
Haroeh=the seer. 1 Chron. ii, 52. 
Harosheth of the Gentiles. So 
called from the mixed races that in- 
habited it. A city in Naphtali W. of 
the lake Merom (El duleh), from 
which the Jordan passes in an undi- 
vided stream. Sisera, captain’ of 
Jabin II. king of Canaan, resided 
there (Jud. iv. 2). Jabin’s own resi- 
dence and seat of government was 
Hazor, N.W.of H. ToH. Barak pur- 
sued Jabin’s routed army. Joshua 


Harp: kinnor. 


Harrow: charitz. 
Possibly a “threshing instrument.” | Harum. 
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(xi. 6,10) had 150 years before routed 
the confederate kings of northern 


ment as our harrow exists, and it is 
unlikely it did anciently. 


Canaan, headed by Jabin I., at the} Harsha. Ezra ii. 52, Neh. vii. 54. 
waters of Merom, the first occasion | Hart: ayyal. The male of the stag, 


of Israel’s having to encounter 
“chariots and horses.” Joshua 
“houghed (hamstrung) their horses 
and burned their chariots with fire ”’ 
in firm faith and obedience to God’s 
prohibition against their fighting the 
foe with his own weapon (Deut. xvii. 
16). Unbelieving fear subsequently 
altered Israel’s policy, so that they 
shrauvk from battling with the enemy’s 
chariots in plains such as the Jordan 
valley, beside which H. stood (Josh. 
xvii. 16-18, Jud. i. 19), and at last 
adopted chariots in their armies under 
the kings: 2 Sam. viii. 4 David, xv. 1 
Absalom, 1 Kings i. 5 Adonijah, 
iv. 26 Solomon. Hazor was rebuilt 
in the interval between Jabin I. and 
Jabin II.; the latter of whom was 
the first who threw off Israel’s yoke 
and oppressed Israel in turn (for their 
previous oppressors, the kings of 
Mesopotamia and Moab, Chushan 
Rishathaim and Eglon, were outside 
not within the promised land, as 
Jabin II.). After the defeat by 
Barak, Hazor and H. and northern 
Canaan remained permanently in 
Israel’s hand. 

With ten strings, 
played on with a plectrum (quill), 
according to Josephus; but also with 
the hand by David (1 Sam. xvi. 28, 
xviii. 10, xix. 9). Jubal invented it, 
the simplest kind of stringed instru- 
ment, and the‘‘ organ”’ (’ugab), rather 


ANCIENT HARPS. 


the “pipe,” the simplest kind of 
wind instrument; his brother Jabal 
was “ father of such as dwell in tents 
and have cattle.” The brotherhood 
accords with the fact that the leisure 
of a nomad life was well suited to the 
production and appreciation of music 
(Gen. iv. 20, 21). The harp was the 
earliest of all musical instruments, 
and the national instrument of the 
Hebrews. They used it, not as the 
Greeks, for expressing sorrow, but on 
occasions of joy and praise (Gen. 
xxxi. 27, 2 Chron. xx. 28, Ps. xxxiii. 
2); therefore it was hung on the 
willows in the Babylonian captivity 
(exxxvii. 2, Job xxx. 81). The words 
“My bowels shall sound like an 
harp ”’ (Isa. xvi. 11) do not allude to 
the sound as lugubrious, but to the 
strings vibrating when struck. There 
was a smaller harp played with the 
hand, as by the walking prophets 
(1 Sam. x. 5), besides the larger, with 
more strings, played with the plec- 
trum. Its music, as that of other 
instruments, was raised to its highest. 
perfection under David (Amos vi. 5). 
It was an important adjunct to the 
“schools of the prophets.”’ 

2 Sam. xii. 31. 


Cervus Dama. Resorting to the 
mountains (8. of Sol. viii. 14); sure- 
footed there (2 Sam. xxii. 34, Hab. 
iii. 19). Monogamous and constant 
in affection (Prov. v.19). In Ps. 
xlii. 1 the verb is feminine; the 
hind therefore, not 
the hart, is meant; 
her weakness in- 
tensifies her thirst. 
The emblem of 
activity (Isa. xxxv. 
6). So Naphtali is 
described by Jacob 
prophetically 
(Gen. xlix. 21), ‘‘a hind let loose.” 
His active energy was shown against 
Jabin the Canaanite oppressor (Jud. 
iv. 6-9, v.18). The targums say he 
first told Jacob that Joseph was yet 
alive; ‘‘he giveth goodly words.” 
The Heb. sheluchim, ‘‘ the apostles,” 
answers to shelucha “let loose.’”’ So 
the prophecy hints at what Isaiah 
(lii. 7) more clearly unfolds, “‘ how 
beautiful upon the mountains are the 
feet of him that bringeth good tid- 
ings.’”’ Easily agitated (S. of Sol. ii. 
7, 111.5), so that the hunter must 
advance on them with breathless 
caution if he would take them; an 
emblem of the resting (Zeph. iii. 17) 
but easily grieved Holy Spirit (Ezek. 
xvi. 43, Matt. xviii. 7, Eph. iv. 30). 
The thunder so terrifies them that 
they prematurely bring forth (Ps. 
xxix.9). The ease of their parturition, 
through the instinct given them by 
God’s care, stands in contrast to the 
shepherd’s anxiety in numbering the 
months of the Bsc sits dati and 
is an argument to convince Job 
(xxxix. 1-8) of God’s consummate 
wisdom; why then siionld he har- 
bour for a moment the t uought that 
God, who cares so providentially for 
the humblest creature, could be 
capable of harshness and injustice 
towards His noblest creature, man ? 
The masculine ayyal, LXX. elaphos, 
is the fallow deer (Dama vulgaris) or 
the Barbary deer (Cervus Barbarus) 
according tu Appendix, Smith’s Bible 
Dict. Timid and fleet especially when 
seeking and not able to find pasture 
(Lam. 1. 6) ; emblem of Zion’s cap- 
tive princes at Babylon. LXX. and 
Vulg. read eeylim, “‘ rams.” Ajalon 
abounded in the ay yal, whence it took 
its name. Azjeleth, ‘the hind,” in 
the title Ps. xxii. symbolises one shot 
at by the archers and persecuted to 
death, viz. Messiah ; as the persecutors 
are symbolised by “ bulls,” “lions,” 
*dogs.’’ The addition “of the moin- 
ing’? (shahav) implies prosperity 
dawning after suffering. The hind 
is emblematic of the grace, innocence, 
and loveliness (S. of Sol. ii. 9) of the 
Antitype to Joseph (Gen. xlix. 25, 
24). The hind’s sure footing in the 
rocks typifies the believer’s preserva- 
tion in high places and difficulties. 
The Arabs call a deer by a like name 
to the Heb., ijial. The deer is re- 
presented on the slabs at Nineveh, 
and seems to have abounded anciently 
in Syria, though not there now. 

1 Chron. iv. 8. 


HIND. 


In modern Palestine no such instru-! Harumaph. Neh. iii. 10. 


HARUPHITE 
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Havupbite. een xii. 5. 
Haruz. 2 Kings xxi. 19. 
Hasadiah. Zerubbabel’s son (1 


Chron. iii. 20). Meaning ‘‘ beloved of 
Jehovah,” marking the hopeful spirit 
of the returned exiles. 

Hasenuah. Senuah with the article 
(1 Chron. ix. 7). 

Hashabiah. 1. “ Regarded by Je- 
hovah” (1°Chron. vi. 45). 2 1 
Chron. ix. 14. 8. 1 Chron. xxv. 3, 
19. 4. 1 Chron. xxvi. 30, one of the 
Hebronites (a chief Levite family 
sprung from Hebron, Kohath’s son). 
With 1700 men he had charge of all 
business appertaining to the Lord’s 
and to king David’s service. Called 
‘ruler of the Levites, son of Kemuel’”’ 
(1 Chron. xxvii. 17). 5. 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 9. 6. Ezra viii. 19. 7. Ezra 
viii. 24. 8. Neh. ii. 17. 9. Neh. 
x. 11; the “ chief”’ (xii. 24, 26). 10. 


Neh x55.) LL Nehwxis 22:9 12. 
Neh. xii. 1, 10, 21, 26. 
Hashabnah. Neh. x. 25. 
Hashabniah. 1. Neh. iii. 10. 2. 
Neh. ix. 5 


Hashbadana. Neh. viii. 4. 

Hashem. 1 Chron. xi. 34. JASHEN 
in 2 Sam. xxiii. 82. 

Hashmannim. Heb. for “princes 
shall come out of Egypt” (Ps. lxviii. 
31); rich nobles, whence the Macca- 
bees took their name Asmonzans. 
The Egyptian civil name of Hermo- 
polis Magna was Hashmen. The idol 
of wisdom, Hermes, Thoth, gave his 
name to the city; thus the derived 
term H. means wisest Egyptian 
princes. These as well as distant 
Ethiopians shall turn to the true God. 

Hashmonah. The stage of Israel’s 
journeyings near mount Hor, next 
before Moseroth (Num. xxxiii. 29, xx. 
28; Deut. x. 6). Heshmon (Josh. 
xv. 27), an “uttermost city of Judah 
toward the coast of Edom south- 
ward,” like Kedesh outside the 
natural frontier of Palestine, in the 
extreme N. of the desert. At Ain 
Hasb, N.W. of the Arabah, is a pool 
still of sweet living water, surrounded 
by verdure, and with traces of ruins 
(Robinson, Bib. Res., ii. 119). 

Hashub, Hasshub. 1. 1 Chron. ix. 
14, Neh. iii. 11. 2. Neh. iii. 28. 3. 
Neh. x. 28. 4, Neh. xi. 15. 

Hashubah. See Hasapian. 

Hashum, children of. 1. 223 in 
Ezra, 328 in Nehemiah, came back 
with Zerubbabel (Neh. vii. 22, Ezra 
ii. 19). Many causes which we can 
only conjecture may have produced 
the variation; some gave in their 
names to go who did not go; others 
joined the 33), 2 Ne uently ( (Neh. 
x. 18, Ezra x. 33) eh. viii. 4. 

Hashupha. Neb. vii. 46. HasupHA 
more correctly (Ezra ii. 48). 

Hassenaah, children of. Neh. 
iii. 8. Senaah with the article (Neh. 
vii. 38). Comp. the kindred name of 
a cliff, Seneh (1 Sam. xiv. 4). 

Hatach. Esth. iv. 5-10. 

Hathath. 1 Chron. iv. 13. 

Hatipha, children of. Ezra ii. 
54, Neb. vii. 56. 

Hatita, children of. Ezra ii. 42, 
Neh. vii. 45. 

Hattil, children of. ‘Children 
of Solomon’s slaves”’ (Ezra ii. 57, 58; 
Neh. vii. 59, 60). 

Hattush. 1. 1 Chron. iii. 22. Lord 
A. Hervey identifies Shemaiah with 


Hauran. Ezek. xlvii. 


Shimei, Zerubbabel’s brother. Thus 
H. would be Zerubbabel’s nephew. 
An H. “of the sons of David” (Ezra 
viii. 2). An H.in Neh. xii. 2. The 
one and the same H. may be meant 
in all the passages. But the same 
name in the same family may be 
repeated in different generations ; the 
H. in 1 Chron. iii. 22 seems distinct 
from the H. of Ezra viii. 2, Neh. xii. 2. 
2. Neh. iii. 10. 

16, 18. Ex- 


tending from near Damascus south- 
ward as far as the Jabbok. The Gr. 
Auranitis. Derived from hur “a 
cave,” as it abounds in cisterns exca- 
vated for storing water or else grain. 
With rugged Trachonitis (on the N.), 
mountainous Batanea (on the E.), 
and Gaulanitis (on the W.), it formed 
ancient Bashan. It was N. of the 
plains of Moab (Jer. xlviii. 21). The 
country is level and among the richest 
in Syria, free from stones except on a 
few low volcanic tells here and there. 
It is still the granary of Damascus. 
Ruins of Roman towns abound with 
buildings untenanted, though perfect 
with walls, roofs, and doors of black 
basalt rock, there being no timber in 
the H. Besides the Roman architec- 
tural magnificence traceable in some 
buildings, each village has its tank and 
bridge. The style of building in Um 
er Ruman, in the extreme S§., is not 
Roman but almost like that of Pal- 
myra. El Lejah is a rocky plain 
N.W. of H. proper, and is full of de- 
serted towns and villages. El Gebel 
is a mountainous region between H. 
and the eastern desert. 


Havilah. 1. Gen. x. 7. 2. Descend- 


ants of H. son of Cush, probably 
intermingled with the descendants of 
H. the Joktanite H. So one people 
was formed, occupying Khawlan, the 
fertile region in the N.W. portion of 
Yemen or Arabia Felix. The Jok- 
tanite settlement was probably the 
earliest, the Arabs tracing the name 
Khawlan (which is another form of 
H. or Chavilah, with the ending n) 
to a descendant of Kahtan or Joktan. 
The region is fertile, abounding in 
myrrh, well watered, and populous. 
The H. bordering on the Ishmaelites 

‘as thou goest to Assyria” (Gen. 
xxv. 18), also on Amalek (1 Sam. xv. 
7), seems distinct. This H. is not as 
the former H. in the heart of Yemen, 
but on the border of Arabia Petra 
towards Yemen, between the Naba- 
theans and the Hagarites; the 
country of the Chauloteans. 


Havothjair. See BasHan Havortu- 


JAIR. 


Hawk: neetz; implying strong and 


rapid flight. Migratory in S. Europe 
and parts of Asia; so Job xxxix. 26, 
“doth the hawk fly 
by thy wisdom, and 
stretch her wings to- 
ward the 8.?” Of 
the dozen lesser rap- 
tores, birds,in Palestine 
nearly all are summer # 
migrants; the Falco 
saker and lanarius, 
besides the smaller F. ¢ 
melanopterus, Hypo- 

triorchis subbuteo or the hobby, ete. 
The sacred monuments show that 
one kind was sacred in Egypt. The 
Gr. name implies sacredness, hieraa. 


HAWK, 


Hay. The Heb. has no word for it, 


chatzir (Prov. xxvii. 25, Isa. xv. 6) 
expressing grass as well as hay. For 
in the hot East the grass becomes hay 
as it stands; comp. Matt. vi. 30. It 
was cut as it was used, and not stacked 
(Ps. xxxvii. 2, xxii. 6, exxix.7). Amos 
vii. 1, “the latter growth,” is that 
which springs up after mowing. 
Chashash (Isa. v. 24) is not “‘ chaff,” 
but the withered grass. In Isa. xv. 
6, Prov. xxvii. 2, transl. “ the hay 
grass.” 


Hazael. King of Damascus from 886 


to 840 B.c. Sent by his master Ben- 
hadad originally to Elisha to ask if 
he would recover from his sickness. 
The prophet answered he might re- 
cover (the disease not being fatal), 
but ‘‘that he should surely die.” 
Then Elisha gazing at H. burst into 
tears (typifying Him who wept over 
Jerusalem, Luke xix. 41), and said 
his weeping was “‘ because I know the 
evil thou wilt do unto Israel . . . their 
strongholds wilt thou set on fire, and 
their young men wilt thou slay with 
the sword, and wilt dash their child- 
ren, and rip up their women with 
child.” H. replied, expressing sur- 
prise at such a one as he being about 
to do so [see EuisHa for the true 
transl. of 2 Kings viii. 18]. Herein 
Elisha fulfilled Elijah’s commission, 
that he should appoint H. king of 
Syria to be the Lord’s scourge of His 
guilty people (1 Kings xix. 15). H. 
having niurdered Benhadad became 
king, and fought with Ahaziah king 
of Judah, and Jeboram of Israel, for 
Ramoth Gilead (2 Kings viii. 28). 
The atrocities foretold (the same as 
in Hos, xiii. 16) were doubtless per- 
petrated by him when in Jehu’s days 
“Jehovah cut Israel short, and H. 
smote them in all the coasts of Israel, 
from Jordan eastward, all .. . Gilead, 
the Gadites, Reubenites, Manassites, 
from Aroer by the Arnon, even Gilead 
and Bashan” (2 Kings x. 32, 38). 
Jehovah therefore threatened, and 
executed his threat, “for three trans- 

essions of Damascus, and for four, 
twill not turn away the punishment 
thereof; because they have threshed 
Gilead with threshing instruments of 
iron; and I will send a fire into the 
house of H.,” ete. (Amos i. 3.) The 
very same image is used in the in- 
dependent history (an undesigned co- 
incidence and mark of genuineness), 
concerning the king of Syria’s oppres- 
sion of Israel under Jehoahaz, Jehu’s 
son: ‘“‘he made them like the dust 
by threshing ”’ (2 Kings xiii. 7). 


A black marble obelisk of the central 


alace of Nimrud, now in the British 

useum, is inscribed with the names 
of H. and Benhadad of Syria, and 
Jehu of Israel, mentioned as tribu- 
taries of Shalmanubar king of As- 
syria. The tribute from Jehuis men- 
tioned, gold, pearls, precious oil, ete. 
The name H. means “whom God 
looks on,” implying some connection 
with the true God (El). El was also 
in the name of El-isha, who a oe 
him in the name of El; prebably he 
assumed this name because of this 
call. Benhadad means on the con- 
trary “worshipper of Hadad,” the 
Syrian idol... rite led the Syrians, we 
read in the ‘Asgyrion meena in 
confederacy with the Hittites, 


HAZAIAH 


mathites,and Pheenicians, against As- 
syria; at Antilibanus the Assyrians 
slew 16,000 of his warriors, and took 
1100 chariots. Three years later H. 
submitted to the Assyrians when they 
again invaded Syria. 

It was after this, when the Assyrians 
were prevented by internal troubles 
from continuing to invade, that H. 
assailed Gilead towards the close of 
Jehu’s reign (about 860 B.c.), and 
held Israel in a kind of subjection 
(2 Kings xiii. 3-7, 22). He took Gath 
and even “‘ set his face to go up to 
Jerusalem”’ (xii, 17) in Joash’s reign 
(2 Chron. xxiv. 28, 24), “‘and de- 
stroyed all the princes of the people 
from among the people’’ (it was God’s 
righteous retribution, for it was ‘‘ the 
princes of Judah”’ who with flattering 
‘‘obeisance”’ at Jehoiada’s death per- 
suaded Joash to “ leave the house of 
the Lord God of their fathers, to 
serve groves and idols,” ver. 17, 18, 
and stoned Zechariah son of Jehoiada, 
who “‘testified against them,” ver. 
19-22), and sent all the spoil to Da- 
mascus; Jehovah delivering ‘‘a very 
great host into the hand of a small 
company of Syrians, because the Jews 
had forsaken the Lord God of their 
fathers’ (ver. 23, 24). Joash saved 
Jerusalem only by ‘‘ sending to H. all 
the hallowed things that Jehoshaphat, 
Jehoram, and Ahaziah his fathers 
had dedicated, and his own hallowed 
things, and all the gold in the trea- 
sures of the house of the Lord, and 
in the king’s house”’ (2 Kings xii. 18). 
H. died about 840 B.c., after a 46 
years’ reign. 

Jehoash, son of Jehoahaz, recovered 
from Benhadad, H.’s son, the cities 
taken by H. Jeroboam IL. still further 
“restored the coast of Israel from the 
entering in of Hamath unto the sea 
of the plain,” according to Jonah’s 
prophecy, through the Lord’s great 
compassion (2 Kings xiii, 25, xiv. 
25-27). H.’s cruelty and ambition 
failed to secure a lasting dynasty; see 
Jer. xvii. 11. 

Hazaiah. Neh. xi. 5. 

Hazar-. All the compounds of 
Hazer were in the wilderness or 
its borders. Hazer is the ‘ court”’ 
or quadrangle of a palace; and ap- 
plies to the villages of rovers, semi- 
permanent collections of dwellings, 
such as still exist, rough stone walls 
being covered with tent cloths, hold- 
ing thus a middle place between the 
tent and the town. 

Hazar-Appar. Between Kadesh Bar- 
nea and Azmon (Num. xxxiv. 4). 
landmark on the southern boundary 
of the promised land. 

Hazanr-Enan=village of springs. Here 
the northern boundary terminated 
(Num, xxxiv. 9, 10), and the eastern 
boundary began. Identified with 
Ayun ed Dara, a fountain in the 
midst of the central chain of Anti- 
libanus; in Van de Velde’s map, lat 
33° 49’, long. 86° 12’. Ruins mark the 
spot. Thus the E. and W. declivities 
of the northern part of the Antili- 
banus range, excluding the Damascus 
plain and its contiguous valleys, were 
included in the borders of the pro- 
inised land (Speaker’s Comm., Num. 
Xxxiv. 9). 

Hazar-Gappau ; probably now El 
Ghurra (Conder). A town on the S. 


Hazel: luz. 


Hazor=“ enclosed.’’ 
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of Judah (Josh. xv. 27). Hazar- 
Hatricon, ‘‘the middle village”’; on 
the boundary of Hauran (Hzek. xlvii. 
16). Hazar-Suuat, “fox or jackal 
village’’; in southern Judah, be- 
tween Hazar-Gaddah and Beersheba 
(Josh. xv. 28, xix. 8; 1 Chron. iv. 28; 
Neh. xi. 27); now Saweh. Hazar- 
Susan, “horse village”; belonging 
to Simeon, in southern Judah (Josh. 
xix. 5, 1 Chron. iv. 31); possibly 
made a depot for horses in the trade 
with Egypt in Solomon’s time; the 
nume may be changed from some 
ancient name, as the import of horses 
was prohibited, and not practised till 
Dayid’s and Solomon’s time. In the 
Quarterly Statement of the Pal. 
Expl. the sites of Hazar-Shual and 
Hazar-Gaddah are described as walled 
towns of flint, answering to the mean- 
ing of Hazar, an “‘ enclosure.” 


Hazarmaveth=‘“the court of 


death.” Third of Joktan’s sons (Gen. 
x. 26). Hadramaut, a province in 
8.E. of Arabia, abounding in myrrh 
and frankincense, but deadly in cli- 
mate, whence it derives its name. 
Called Atramite by the Romans and 
Greeks. The most powerful of the 
Arab tribes. Between the modern 
Yemen which lies on the W. and the 
Mahra country. Shibdm is its capital. 
Rather the “almond,” 
Gen. xx. 37 (Gesenins). 


Hazelelponi. Withthearticle, “the 


Tzelelponite’’ (1 Chron. iv. 3). 


Hazerim. The villages or “ enclo- 


sures’’ [see Hazan] of the wander- 
ing Avvim, the ancient occupants of 
southwestern Palestine (Deut. ii. 23). 


Hazeroth. The stage after Kibroth 


Hattaavah in Israel’s wanderings 
(Num. xi. 38, xii. 16, xxxiii. 17 ; Deut. 
i.1). Now El Ain, famed for its 
spring, on Israel’s probable route 
(which Ain el Hudherah is not) by the 
wady es Zulukah. But Clark iden- 
tities H. with Bir eth Themed, many 
miles farther on the march north- 
wards. Several valleys converge 
round El Ain, which with other 
springs make this region the oasis of 
the KE. of the peninsula. 


Hazezon Tamar = “ pruning of 


alms.’ The old name of ENGEpI 

oot famed for palms. Perhaps 
this was “the city of palmtrees”’ 
(Jud. i. 16) [though Jericho is ge- 
nerally called so: Deut. xxxiv. 3], 
from which the Kenites, the tribe of 
Moses’ father-in-law, went into the 
wilderness of Judah with the child- 
ren of Judah. Thus Balaam stand- 
ing on a height opposite Jericho, and 
seeing the western shore of the Dead 
Sea to Engedi, appropriately speaks 
of the Kenite as having fixed his 
“nest’’ in the cliff there (Num. 
xxiv. 21). 


Haziel. 1 Chron. xxiii. 9. 
Hazo. Sonof Nahor by Milcah (Gen. 


xxii. 22), There is a Chazene in 
Mesopotamia, and another in Assyria 
(Strabo, xvi. 736). 

[See Harosu- 
ETH.] 1. In Naphtali, on a height 
overlooking lake Merom (Josh. xi. 1, 
10, “head of all those kingdoms,” 
i.e. the chief city of northern Pales- 
tine; xii. 19, xix. 36; Jud. iv. 2; 17; 
1 Sam. xii. 9). Burnt by Joshua in 
order not to leave sucha strong place 
in his rear; rebuilt and made the 


Headdress. 


Heart. 


HEART 


second Jabin’s seat whence he op- 
pressed Israel. Fortitied by Solo- 
mon as a point of defence at the 
entering into Palestine from Syria 
and Assyria; its fortification was one 
among the works which necessitated 
a “levy”? of taxes (1 Kings ix. 15). 
Its inhabitants were carried to As- 
syria by Tiglath Pileser (2 Kings xv. 
29). Now Tell Nhwiraibeh, “the 
ruins,” according to Robinson; but 
there are no old ruins there and no 
cisterns. Rather Tel Hara, where is 
an ancient fortress, and walls, ruins, 
and pottery (Our Work in Palestine, 
Pal. Expl. Fund), 2. A city in the 
extreme 8. of Judah (Josh. xv. 28). 
3. Hazor-Hapatrad, “the new H.” 
as distinguished from the former; 
also in southern Judah (Josh. xv. 25). 
4. A city N. of Jerusalem, where the 
Benjamites resided after the return 
from Babylon (Neh. xi. 38). 

The head was usually 
uncovered. In Ley. x. 6 the sense 
of “uncover (lit. let loose) not your 
heads” is “Jet not your hair fall 
loosely from your head’’ as in 
mourning. When needful the head 
was covered with the mantle; the 
radid and tzaiph were so used, the 
veil also. In Job xxix. 14, “my judg- 
ment (justice) wasas...adiadem,” 
transl. “a turban,” or 
headdress of linen rolled 
around (tzaniph). It 
and the flowing outer 
“robe” characterize an 
oriental grandee or high- 
priest (Zech. iii. 5). The 
tzaniph was worn also by an adorned 
lady (Isa. iii. 28, ‘‘hoods” or 
mitres), also by kings, lxii. 3. The 
pe-eer was a holiday ornamental 
headdress ; (Isa. lxi. 3) ‘‘ beauty 
for ashes”’ (a play on like sounds, 
pe-eer epher), to give them the orna- 
mental headdress worn on joyous 
occasions (Ezek. xxiv. 17) for the 
ashes cast on the head in mourning 
(2 Sam. xiii. 19). The highpriest’s 
“mitre’’ was a twisted band of linen 
coiled into a cap, like a turban, with 
a plate or crown of gold in front. 
Instead of this the ordinary priests 
wore “bonnets’’ (rather caps) ‘ for 
glory and for beauty.’ In Isa, 
Ixi. 10, “as a bridegroom decketh 
himself with ornaments” (pe-eer), 
transl.‘ with the priests’ ornamental 
headdress,’’ appropriate to the 
“kingdom of priests,’’ consecrated 
to offer spiritual sacrifices to God 
continually (Exod. xix. 6; Rev. 
v. 10, xx. 6). The pe-eer refers 
especially to the jewels and orna- 
ments with which the turban is 
decorated. In Ezek. xvi. 10 “I girded 
thee about with fine linen” may 
refer to the turban. In Ezek. xxiii. 
15 “ exceeding in dyed attire,” transl. 
“redundant in dyed turbans,’’ 7.e. 
with ample dyed turbans; the As- 
syrians delighted in ample richly 
dyed headdresses and robes. In 
Dan. iii. 21 for “‘ hats”’ transl. “ outer 
mantles.’’ 

Often including the intellect 
as well as the affections and will ; 
as conversely the ‘‘mind”’ often 
includes the feeling and will as well 
as the intellect. Rom. i. 21, “their 
foolish heart was darkened.” Eph. 
i, 18, “the eyes of your understand. 


Heathen. 
Heaven. 


HEATH 


inp o(Vate MB; Bat Gil) dad Alex, | 


MSS. ‘ heart’) being enlightened.” 
Thus the Scripture implies that the 
heart and the lead act and react 
on one another; and in men’s un- 
belief it is the will that perverts the 
intellectual perceptions. John vii. 
17, ‘if any man be willing to (Gr.) 
do, he shall know.” Willingness 
to obey is the key to spiritual know- 
ledge. See Jer. xvii. 9, Hos. vii. 11, 
** Ephraim is like a silly dove with- 
out heart,” t.e. moral understand- 
ing. 
Heath. Heb. ’aroer, ’ar’ar; Arabic 
arar; the Juniper sabina or savin, 
with small scalelike leaves, close to 
the stem, a gloomy looking bush on 
a sterile soil, symbolising ‘‘the man 
that trusteth in man and maketh 
flesh’ his arm, and whose heart 
departeth from the Lord’? (Jer. 
xvi. 6); the Heb. meaus “ naked’’; 
such is he whose defence is other 
than Jehovah, a shrub in a barren 
soil, contrasted with the “tree 
spreading out her roots by the 
river,’ i.e. the man that trusteth in 
Jehovah (ver. 7, 8; comp. xlviii. 6 
marg.). 
See GEenTILEs. ] 
rom heaved up; so the 
heights (Ps. exlviii. 1). The Gr. 
ouranos and the Heb. shamaim are 
similarly derived. [Lt is used of the 
surrounding ai wherein “the fowls 
of heaven” fly (Gen. i. 26, comp. 
20) ; whence the rain and hail fall 
(Deut. xi. 11). “I will make your 
heaven as iron,” t.e. your sky hard 
and yielding no rain (Lev. xxvi. 19). 
“The four quarters of heaven” 
(Jer. xlix. 36) and ‘‘the circuit of 
heaven ’”’ (Job xxii. 14) refer to the 
atmospheric heaven. By metaphor 
it is represented as a building with 
foundations and pillars (2 Sam. 
xxii. 8, Job xxvi. 11), with an 
entrance gate (Gen. xxviii. 17) and 
windows opened to pour down rain 
(Gen. vii. 11, comp. 2 Kings vii. 2, 
Mal. iii. 10). Job xxxvii. 18, “ spread 
out the sky... strong ...asa 
molten icing glass,’’ not solid 
as “firmament” would imply, 
whereas the “expanse’’ is the true 
meaning (Gen. i. 6, Isa. xliv. 24), 
but phenomenally like one of the 
ancient mirrors made of firm molten 
polished metal. 
Matthew, who is most Hebraistie in 
style, uses the plural, the Heb. term 
for heaven being always so. ‘‘The 
heaven of heavens’’ (Deut. x. 14) 
isa Hebraism for the highest hea- 
vens.  Paul’s “third heaven” 
(2 Cor. xii. 2) to which he was 
caught up implies this superlatively 
high heaven, which he reached after 
passing through the first heaven the 
air, and the second the sky of the 
stars (Eph. iv. 10). Heb. vii. 26, 
“made higher than the heavens,” 
for Christ “passed through the 
heavens” (Heb. iv. 14, Gr.), viz. the 
aerial heaven and the starry heaven, 
the veil through which our High- 
sheen passed into the heaven of 
eavens, the immediate presence of 
God, as the Levitical highpriest 
ste through the veil into the 
10ly of holies. The visible heavens 
shall pass away to give place to the 
abiding new heaven and earth 


Heaven is not merel 
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wherein shall dwell righteousness 
(Ps. cii. 25-27. Isa. lxv. 17, Ixvi. 22; 
2 Pet. iii. 7,13; Rev. xxi.1; Heb. 
xii. 26-28). “The kingdom of the 
heavens’’ in Matthew, for “the 
kingdom of God” in Mark and 
Luxe, is drawn from Dan. iv. 26, 
“the heavens do rule,”’ (ii. 44) “the 
God of heaven shall set up a king- 
dom which shall never be destroyed.”’ 
It consists of many stages and 
phases, issuing at last in heaven being 
brought down fully to earth, and the 
tabernacle of God being with men 
(Rev. xxi. 2, 3, 10, ete.). The 
plurality of the phases is expressed 
by “‘ the kingdom of the heavens.” 


The Bible is distinguished from the 


sacred books of false religions in not 
having minute detuils of heavenly 
bliss such as men’s curiosity would 
crave. The grand feature of its 
blessedness is represented as con- 
sisting in holy personal union and 
immediate face to face communion 
with God and the Lamb; secondarily, 
that the saints are led by the Lamb 
to living fountains of water, and 
fed with the fruit of the tree of 
life in the midst of the paradise 
of God, the antitype of the former 
Adamic paradise. It is no longer 
merely a garden as Eden, but a 
heavenly “city” and garden com- 
bined, nature and art no longer 
mutually destructive, but enhancing 
each the charm of the other, indivi- 
duality and society realized per- 
fectly (Rev. ii., iii., vii., xxi., xxii.). 
No separate temple, but the whole 
forming one vast ‘‘temple,” finding 
its centre in the Lord God Almighty 
and the Lamb, who are the temple 
toeach and all the king-priests 
reigning and serving there. This 
was the model Moses was shown on 
Sinai (Heb. vii. 1-6). The earthly 
tabernacle was its pattern and figure 
(ix. 23, 24). The “‘altar’ (Rev. 
vi. 9) and the “ censer,”’ etc. (viii. 3), 
the “temple” in heaven (xi. 19, 
xiv. 17, xv. 5, 8), are preliminary to 
the final state when there shall be 
“no temple therein ” (xxi. 22), for 
the whole shall be perfectly conse- 
crated to God. Negatives of present 
provisional conditions and evils form 
a large part of the subordinate 
description of heaven’s bliss: no 
marriage (Luke xx. 34-36), no 
meats for the belly (1 Cor. vi. 18), 
no death, no sorrow, crying, pain; 
no defilement, no curse, no night, no 
candle, no light of the sun, for the 
Lord God giveth them light (Rev. 
xxi. 4, 27; xxii. 3, 5). 

a state but a 
place. For it is the place where 
Christ’s glorified body now is; “the 
heaven must receive Him until the 
times of restitution of all things” 
(Acts iii. 21). Thither He will 
“receive . His people to Himself”’ 
after He hath “prepared a place for 
them” (John xiv. 2-4), that where 
He is there His servants may be 
(xii. 26). From heaven, which is 
God’s court, angels are sent down to 
this earth, as the multitude of the 
heavenly host (distinct from “the 
host of heaven,’’ Acts vii. 42), and to 
which they return (Luke ii. 18-15, 
xxii. 48). God Himself is addressed 
“Our Father who art in heaven.” 


Heber: 


Heber. 


HEBREW 


His home is the parent home, the 
sacred hearth of the universe. 

7EBER means “ beyond.” 
1. The father of Peleg and ancestor 
of Abraham (Gen. x. 24, 25); marking 
that Arphaxad’s descendants were 
now crossing over or beyond the 
great rivers on their way to Meso- 
potamia and thence to Canaan. In 
Luke iii. 35 Heber=Eber. 2. Neh. 
xii. 20. 3. 1 Chron. v. 13. 4 
1 Chron. viii. 12, 22. Abed or Obed 
is substituted in LXX. for 2, 3, 4. 
1. Gen. xlvi, 17, Num. 
xxvi. 45. 2. 1 Chron. iv. 18. 3. 
1 Chron. viii. 17. 4. Heber the 
Kenite (Jud. iv. 11,17, v. 24), hus- 
band of Jael, descendant of Hobab 
“priest of Midian,’’ who was him- 
self a Kenite resident in Midian. 
The Kenites migrated with the chil- 
dren of Judah into the wilderness 
of Judah at the time of the conquest 
of Canaan (Jud. i. 16). They had 
accompanied Israel to Canaan at 


Moses’ request (Num. x. 29, ete.). 
{See Hazezon Tamar.] Besides 
this general migration Heber’s 


family migrated to Kedesh in Naph- 
tali, the debatable ground between 
northern Israel and Jabin. 


Hebrew: Hesrews. Shem is called 


“the father of all the children of 
Eber,” as Ham is called “ father of 
Canaan.’”’ The Hebrews and Canaan- 
ites were often brought into contact, 
and exhibited the respective charac- 
teristics of the Shemites and the 
Hamites. The term ‘“ Hebrews”’ 
thus is derived from Eber (Gen. x.21, 
comp. Num. xxiv. 24). The LXX. 
transl. ‘‘passer from beyond” 
(perates), taking the name from 
’eeber “ beyond.”? Abram in Pales- 
tine was to the inhabitants the 
stranger from beyond the river (Gen. 
xiv. 13). In entering Palestine he 
spoke Chaldee or Syriac (Gen. 
xxxi. 47). In Canaan he and his 
descendants acquired Hebrew from 
the Hamitic Canaanites, who in their 
turn had acquired it from an earlier 
Semitic race. The Moabite stone 
shows that Moab spoke the same 
Hebrew tongue as Israel, which their 
connection with Lot, Abraham’s 
nephew, would lead us to expect. In 
the patriarchs’ wanderings they never 
used interpreters until they went to 
Egypt. In Israel’s bondages in the 
time of the judges they never lost 
their language; but in the 70 years’ 
captivity in Babylon their language 
became in a great degree Aramaic or 
Chaldee, and théy adupted the 
present Hebrew alp abet. Thus it 
is proved the Israelites spoke the 
languages of the surrounding peoples. 
The sense of Gen. x. 21 is: as in ver. 
6-20 the three Hamite settlements 
are mentioned, Babylon, Egypt, 
Canaan, so next the Shemite races 
are spoken of as commencing at the 
most easterly point of the Hamites, 
viz. Babylon and the Euphrates. 
Shem was “‘ father of all the children 
of Eber,” i.e. of the nations settled 
eastward, starting from beyond the 
Euphrates. The name Hebrews, 


applied to them in relation to the 


surrounding tribes already long 
settled in Canaan, continued to be 
their name among foreigners ; 
whereas “‘ Israelite”? was their name 


HEBREW LANGUAGE 


among themselves (Gen. xxxix. 14, 17, 
xliii. 32; 1 Sam. iv. 6, 9). InN. T. 
the contrast is between ‘‘ Hebrews” 
and those having foreign character- 
istics, as especially the Greek or any 
Gentile language (Acts vi.1, Phil. 
iii. 5 [see Greek, Grecian], 2 
Cor. xi. 22, Luke xxiii. 38). The 
name Hebrews is found in Genesis 
and Exodus more than in all the other 
books of the Bible, for it was the 
international name linking Jacob's 
descendants with the nations; Israel 
is the name that separates them from 
the nations. After the constitution of 
Israel as a separate people (in Ex- 
odus) Hebrews rarely occurs; in the 
national poetry and in the prophets 
the uame does not occur as a desig- 
nation of the elect people among 
themselves. If, as seems implied in 
Gen. x., Eber be a patronymic, his 
name must be prophetical (as Peleg 
is) of the migrations of his descend- 
ants. 
Hebrew language. Called “the 
language of Canaan’’ (Isa. xix. 18), 
_as distinguished from that of Egypt; 
“the Jewish”’ as distinguished from 
Aramean (2 Kings xviii. 26, 28). [See 
HEBREW above.| Internal evidence 
also favours its Palestinian origin ; 
as yam, ‘‘the sea,’ in oldest docu- 
ments used for the west. It is Sem- 
itic, as distinguished from the 
Indo-Germanic, Indo-European, Ar- 
yan, or Japheticlanguages. The Sem- 
itic includes Aramgan or Chaldee 
and Syriac on the N.E., the Arabic 
on the S., the Ethiopie between the 
Heb. and Arabic, the Heb., and 
kindred Phoenician or Canaanitish. 
In Heb. and the other Semitic lan- 
guages gutturals preponderate. Con- 
sonants are not grouped round one 
vowel, yet a consonant always begins 
a syllable. The Semitic languages 
are less matured aud polished, and 
more impulsive than deliberative. 
The roots have three letters. The 
conjugations of verbs are threefold : 
1. Expressing intensity or repetition 
bya change within the root. 2. Re- 
flexiveness or causation by addition 
to the root. 3. Passives by wu or a 
in the first syllable. Modifications of 
the root idea are marked by changes 
within the root, not by additions. 
The a sound marks activity; the e 
and o sounds rest or passiveness. 
Intensity and repeated action are ex- 
‘pressed by doubling the consonant. 
he neuter gender is unknown, be- 
cause Semitic imagination endows 
with life every object in nature and 
makes it male or female. Mental 
qualities are represented by bodily 
members: strength by the ‘‘ hand” 
or farm”; anger by the “ nostril” 
(aph); favour by the “ shining face”’; 
displeasure by the “falling of the 
countenance.” Go, way, walk, cowrse 
express spiritual motion. Tenses or 
times of verbs are twofold (not three 
as with us, past, present, future). 
What the mind realizes is put in the 
past, even though it may be future; 
what the mind regards as about to 
be, or being, realized is put in the 
future ; so that the future may be 
used of the historic past, and the 
reterite of the prophetical future. 
he vowels were not originally writ- 
ten; latterly they were put as points 
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under the consonants, which are read 
from right to left. The particles are 
few; hence subtle reasonings cannot 
be expressed. The Gr. is the lan- 
guage of philosophy; the Heb. of 
imagination and intuition. The sen- 
tences are a succession of coordinate 
propositions, not of propositions 
moulded by «interdependence and 
mutual subordination into complete 
periods. The style is pictorial: 
“Behold!” is of frequent occur- 
rence; and the process of doing, as 
well as the act, is stated, as ‘‘he 
arose and went,” “he put forth his 
hand and took,” ‘he lifted up his 
voice and wept.’’ Symbolical phrases 
are frequent: ‘“‘incline the ear’’; 
“‘ stiffen the neck,’’ t.e. to be per- 
verse ; ‘“‘to uncover the ear,” 7.e. to 
reveal. 


Adam, Eve, Abel, etc., are pictorial 


names, possibly Heb. equivalents 
for the original names. The fall has 
among its evil effects caused a sever- 
ance between names and things. 
The Bible retains some of the ori- 
ginal connection, all the ancient 
names being significant of things. 
The choice of essentially the same lan- 
guage as that of commercial Sidon 
and Tyre for the Divine revelation 
was a providential arrangement for 
diffusing the knowledge of His law 
widely among the Gentiles. There 
may bea Hamitic element in Heb., 
considering that the Canaanites who 
spoke it when Abram entered Ca- 
naan were Hamites; even though 
they probably acquired it from ear- 
lier Semitic occupants of Canaan, 
they would infuse a Hamitic element 
themselves. The vocabulary of the 
oldest Babel monuments is Hamitic. 
The Aramaic is decidedly Semitic, 
and was Abraham’s original tongue. 
The Hamites and Nimrod took the 
lead in building Babel, which en- 
tailed the confusion of tongues; 
their tongue accordingly is found 
more confounded into endless varie- 
ties of dialect than the Semitic and 
Japhetic, whose dialects bear a 
nearer resemblance among them- 
selves than the Turanian and other 
Hamitic dialects. As Heb. sprang 
from the confusion of Babel, it can- 
not have been the language of Adam 
and the whole earth when there was 
but one speech ; still, though an off- 
shoot like the rest, it may retain 
most of the primitive type, a view 
which the Heb. Bible names favour, 
though these be modified from the 
original form. The Shemites and 
Japhetites have had a higher moral 
civilization, and so a purer language. 
The Heb. terms for sIN, ATONEMENT, 
Gop, JEHOVAH [see], and many such 
theological ideas, must have con- 
veyed to the Gentiles, whithersoever 
fragments of the Heb. revelation 
reached, many fruitful germs of 
Divine truth. The sacred books. of 
Moses gave a fixity to the language, 
so that no essential change of lan- 
guage is observable in the books of 
different ages till the Babylonish 
captivity ;/ thenceforward Chaldee 
became largely mixed with Heb. 
(See Neh. viii. 8.) 


Hebrews, Epistle to the. Canon- 


icity. —Clement of Rome (1st century 
A.D.) refers to it oftener than any 


HEBREWS, EPISTLE TO THE 


Style—The 


other canonical N. T. book, adopting 
its words as on a level with the rest 
of the N.T. As the writer of this 
epistle claims authority Clement 
virtually sanctions it, and this in the 
apostolicage. Westcott(Canon, xxii.) 
observes, it seems transfused into 
Clement’s mind. Justin Martyr 
quotes its authority for applying the 
titles ‘‘apostle’’ and ‘“‘angel”’ tothe 
Son of God. Clement of Alexandria 
refers it to Paul, on the authority of 
Pantenus of Alexandria (in the mid- 
dle of the second century) saying 
that as Jesus is called the ‘‘ apostle” 
to the Hebrews, Paul dves not in it 
call himself so, being apostle to the 
Gentiles ; also that Paul prudently 
omitted his name at the beginning, 
because the Hebrews were prejudiced 
against him; that it was orginally 
written in Heb. for the Hebrews, 
and that Luke translated it into Gr. 
for the Greeks, whence the style 
resembles that of Acts. He however 
quotes the Gr. epistle as Paul’s, so 
also Origen ; but in his Homilies he 
regards the style as more Grecian 
than Paul’s but the thoughts as his. 
“The ancients who handed down the 
tradition of its Pauline authorship 
must have had good reason for doing 
so, though God alone knows the cer- 
tainty who was the ac- 
tual writer,” 2.e. pro- 
bably the transcriber 
or else interpreter of 
Paul’s thoughts. The 
Peshito old Syriac ver- 
sion has it. Tertullian 
in the beginning of the 
third century, in the 
African church, as- 
cribes it to Barnabas. 
EASTERN SCRIBE. Trengeus in LHusebius 
quotes it. About the same time 
Caius the presbyter of Rome men- 
tions only 13 epistles of Paul, whereas 
if epistle to Hebrews were included 
there would be 14. The Canon 
[see] fragment of Muratori omits it, 
in the beginning of the third century. 
The Latin church did not recognise 
it as Paul’s for a long time subse- 
quently. So Victorinus, Novatian 
of Rome, and Cyprian of Carthage. 
But in the fourth century Hilary of 
Poitiers (A.D. 368), Lucifer of Ca- 
gliari (A.D. 371), Ambrose of Milan 
(A.D. 397), and other Latins quote it 
as Paul’s; the fifth council of Car- 
thage (A.D. 419) formally recognises 
it among his 14 epistles. 

partial resemblance of 
Luke’s style to it is probably due to 
his having been companion of Paul : 
“each imitated his teacher; Luke 
imitated Paul flowing along with 
more than river fulness ; Mark imi- 
tated Peter who studied brevity” 
(Chrysostom). But more familiarity 
with Jewish feeling, and with the 
peculiarities of their schools, appears 
in this epistle than in Luke’s writ- 
ings. The Alexandrian phraseology 
does not prove Apollos’ authorship 
(Alford’s theory). The Alexandrian 
church would not have so undoubt- 
ingly asserted Paul’s authorship if 
Apollos their own countryman had 
really been the author. Paul, from 
his education in Hebrew at Jerusalem, 
and in Hellenistic at Tarsus, was fa- 
miliar with Philo’s modes of thougat. 


HEBREWS, EPISTLE TO THE 


At Jerusalem there was an Alexan- 
‘drian synagogue (Acts vi. 9). Paul 
knew well bow to adapt himself to his 
readers; to the Greek Corinthians 
who idolized rhetoric his style is un- 
adorned, that their attention might 
be fixed on the gospel alone; to the 
Hebrews who were in no such danger 
he writes to win them (1 Cor. ix. 20) 
in a style attractive to those imbued 
with Philo’s Alexandrian conceptions 
and accustomed to the combination 
of Alexandrian Greek philosophy and 
ornament with Judaism. All the O.T. 
quotations except two (Heb. x. 30, 
xiil. 5) are from the LXX., which was 
framed at Alexandria. The inter- 
weaving of the LXX. peculiarities 
into the argument proves that the 
Gr. epistle is an original, not a trans- 
lation. The Heb. O.T. would have 
been quoted, had the original epistle 
been Heb. 
Pauline authorship.—This is further 
favoured by internal evidence. The 
superiority of Christianity to Judaism 
in that the reality exceeds the type 
is a favourite topic of Paul. Com- 
pare this epistle with 2 Cor. iii. 6-18, 
Gal. iii. 23-25, iv. 1-9, 21-81. Herein 
allegorical interpretation, which the 
Alexandrians strained unduly, is le- 
gitimately under Divine guidance 
employed. The Divine Sonis repre- 
sented as the image of God; comp. 
i. 3, etc., with Paul’s undoubted 
epistles, Phil. ii. 6, Col. i. 15-20; His 
lowering Himself for man’s sake (ii. 
9) with 2 Cor. viii. 9, Phil. ii. 7, 8; 
His final exaltation (ii. 8, x. 18, xii. 
2) with 1 Cor. xv. 25-2/; His ‘“‘me- 
diator” (peculiar to Paul) office 
(viii. 6) with Gal. iii. 19, 20; His 
sacrifice for sin prefigured by the 
Jewish sacrifices (vii.—x.) with Rom. 
iii. 22-26, 1 Cor. v. 7. ‘‘God of 
peace” is a phrase peculiar to Paul 
(xiii. 20 with Rom. xv. 33, 1 Thess. 
v. 23). So “distributed-gifts of the 
Holy Ghost” (ii. 4) with (Gr.) “‘di- 
visions of gifts ...the same Spirit’’ 
(1 Cor. xii. 4); “righteousness by 
faith” (x. 38, xi. 7) with the same 
quotation (Hab. ii. 4), Rom. i. 17, 
iv. 22, v.1; Gal. iii. 11; Phil. iii. 9. 
““The word of God .. . the sword of 
the Spirit’’ (iv. 12) with Eph. vi. 17. 
Inexperienced Christians are ‘‘child- 
ren needing milk,” 7.e. elementary 
teaching; riper Christians, as full 
grown 12eN, require strong neat (v. 
12, 13, vi. 1 with 1 Cor. iii. 1, 2, xiv. 
20; Gal. iv. 9; Eph. iv. 13). Believ- 
ers have “ boldness of access to God 
by Christ’’ (x. 19 with Rom. y. 2, 
Eph. ii. 18, i. 12). Afflictions are a 
fiyht (x. 82 with Phil. i. 30, Ool. ii. 
1). The Christian life is a race (xii. 
1 with 1 Cor. ix. 24, Phil. iii. 12-14). 
The Jewish ritual is a service (ix. 1-6 
with Rom. ix. 4); a “ bondage,” as 
not freeing us from consciousness of 
sin and fear of death (i. 15 with 
Gal. v. 1). Paul’s characteristic 
“going off at a word” into a long 
parenthesis, playing upon like sound- 
ing words, and repeating favourite 
words, quotations from the O. T. 
linked by “‘and again” (i. 5, ii. 12, 
13, with Rom. xv. 9-12; ii. 8 with 
1 Cor. xv. 27, Eph. i. 22; x. 30 with 
Rom. xii. 19). 
sree ei in the East before the West. 
—No Greek father ascribes the epistle 
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to any but Paul, for it was to the| Place of writing.—The writer was at 


Hebrews of Alexandria and Palestine 
it was mainly addressed; but in the 
western and Latin churches of N. 
Africa and Rome, which it did not 
reach for some time, it was long 
doubted owing to its anonymous 
form, not opening as other epistles 
though closing like them ; its Jewish 
argument; and its less distinctively 
Pauline style. Insufficient evidence 
for it, not positive evidence against it, 
led these for the first three centuries 
not to accept it. The fall of Jeru- 
salem previous to the full growth of 
Christianity in N. Africa curtailed 
intercourse between its churches and 
those Jews to whom this epistle is 
audressed. The epistle was, owing 
to distance, little known to the Latin 
churches. Muratori’s Canon does 
not notice it. When in the fourth 
century at last they found it was re- 
ceived as Pauline and canonical (the 
Alexandrians only doubted its author- 
ship, not its authority) on gvod 
grounds in the Greek churches, they 
universally accepted it. The churches 
of the East and Jerusalem their 
centre, the quarter to which the epistle 
was first sent, received it as Paul’s, 
according to Cyril, bishop of Jeru- 
salem (a.D. 849). Jerome, though 
bringing from Rome the Latin pre- 
judice against this epistle, aggravated 
by its apparent sanction of the Nova- 
tian heresy (vi. 4-6), was constrained 
by the almost unanimous testimony 
of the Greek churches from the first 
to receive it as Paul’s; after him 
Rome corrected its past error of re- 
jecting it. Augustine too held its 
canonicity. What gives especial 
weight to the testimony for it of the 
Alexandrian church is, that church 
was founded by Mark, who was with 
Paul at Rome in his first confinement, 
when probably this epistle was writ- 
ten (Col. iv. 10), and possibly bore it 
to Jerusalem where his mother re- 
sided, visiting Colosse on the way, 
and from Jerusalem to Alexandria. 
Peteralso (2 Pet. iii.15,16), theapostle 
of the circumcision, in addressing the 
Hebrew Christians of the dispersion 
in the Hast, says, ‘‘as our beloved bro- 
ther Paul... hath written unto you,” 
i.e. to the Hebrews. By adding “‘ as 
also in all his epistles’? he distin- 
guishes the epistle to the Hebrews 
from the rest; and by classing it with 
the “other Scriptures ”’ he asserts 
at once its Pauline authorship and 
Divine inspiration. A generous testi- 
mony of Christian love to one who 
formerly rebuked him (Gal. ii. 7-14). 
The apostle of the circumcision at- 
tests the gospel preached by the 
apostle of the uncircumcision; and 
the latter was chosen by God to con- 
tirm the Hebrews, as conversely the 
former was chosen to open the door 
to the Gentiles (Acts x.). So perfect 
is the unity that reigns amidst the 
diversity of agencies. 


Rome originally received this epistle 


through Clement of Rome, then re- 
jected it, until in the fourth century 
she saw her error: a refutation of her 
claim to unchangeableness and infal- 
libility. But for the eastern churches 
the epistle would have been lost to 
the world; so it is well for Christen- 
dom Rome is not the catholic church. 


the time in prison (xiii. 8, 19), had 
been formerly imprisoned in Pales- 
tine (x. 34, ‘‘ye had compassion on 
me in my bonds.” So Sin. and 
Vat. MSS., but Alex. MS. “on the 
prisoners’’). The salutation which 
he transmits from believers in Italy 
implies that Rome was the place 
of wr.ting (xiii. 24). The rhetorical 
character of the epistle may be one 
cause of his waiving the usual epis- 
tolary address. The intention ex- 
pressed (xiii. 28) to visit those ad- 
dressed shortly with Timothy, just 
“set at liberty” and styled “ our 
brother,” accords with the authorship 
of Paul. 


Design.—The superiority of the gospel 


over Judaism is shown in its intro- 
duction by the Son of God, infinitely 
higher than the angels, or Moses 
through whom the Hebrews received 
the law. The legal priesthood and 
sacrifices did not perfect as to salva- 
tion, but those of Christ do. He is 
the substance and antitype, to which 
they, the shadow and type, must give 
place. They kept men removed from 
immediate communion with God; 
we have direct access through the 
opened veil, Christ’s flesh. Hence, 
as having such privileges we should 
incur the heavier condemnation if we 
apostatize (a temptation then press- 
ing upon Hebrew Christians when 
they saw Christians persecuted, whilst 
Judaism was tolerated by the Romans 
and fanatically upheld by the Jewish 
authorities). The O. T. patterns of 
faith must be their encouragement to 
persevermg endurance. The epistle 
ends in the Pauline manner with ex- 
hortations and prayers for them, and 
especially his wonted apostolic salu- 
tation, “ grace be with you ali,” his 
“token (of identification) in every 
epistle”? (2 Thess. iii. 17, 18; so 1 
Cor. xvi. 21, 23, Col. iv. 18). Every 
one of his epistles has the same clos- 
ing greeting, which is not in any 
epistle of the other apostles in Paul’s 
lifetime. After his death it occurs 
in the last N. T. book, Revelation, 
and subsequently in the epistle of 
Clement of Rome. This proves that 
by whomsoever the body of the epistle 
was committed to writing (whether 
an amanuensis or else a companion of 
Paul, such as Luke was, transfusing 
Paul’s inspired sentiments into his 
own inspired diction), Paul by his ex- 
press ‘‘ token ”’ at the close sanctions 
the whole as his own. 


Persons addressed and date of writing. 


—As there was no exclusively Jewish 
Christian church he does not address 
the rulers, but the Jews of the Pal- 
estinian and adjoining churches, Je- 
rusalem, Judw#a, and Alexandria, 
wherein Jewish Christians formed 
the majority. It was from Alexan- 
dria the epistle came to the know- 
ledge of Christendom. The internal 
notices accord with Jerusalem being 
the church primarily addressed. He 
addresses the Jews as ‘‘the people 
of God” (ii. 17, iv. 9, xiii. 12), “the 
seed of Abraham,”’ the stock on which 
Gentile Christians are grafted (comp. 
Rom. xi. 16-24). But they must 
come out from earthly Jerusalem, 
and realize their having “come to 
the heavenly Jerusalem” (xii. 18-23, 
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xiii. 13). Those addressed are pre- 
sumed to be familiar with temple 
services, with discussions of Scrip- 
ture (32 O. T. quotations occur, in- 
cluding 16 from Psalms), and with 
the Alexandrian philosophy. -Some 
of them had relieved the distressed 
with their goods (vi. 10, x. 34; comp. 
Rom. xv. 26; Acts ii. 45, iv. 34, xi. 
29).  Anticipations of Jerusalem’s 
doom occur (vi. 8, viii. 13, x. 25, 37, 
xii. 27). A reference to James’s 
martyrdom at Jerusalem probably 
occurs (xiii. 7) (A.D. 62). Paul’s 
first imprisonment at Rome ended 
A.D. 63, so that this epistle was 
probably written in a.p. 63, shortly 
before his release. It was cer- 
tainly before Jerusalem’s overthrow, 
for he implies the temple service 
was then going on (xiii. 10, viii. 4, 
5; ix. 6, 7). The mode of address, 
hortatory not commanding, is just 
such as Paul would have used in ad- 
dressing Jews. He enjoins obedience 
to church rulers (xiii. 7, 17, 24), thus 
meeting the possible objection that 
by writing this epistle he was inter- 
fering with the prerogative of Peter 
the apostle of the circumcision, and 
with the bishop of Jerusalem (James’s 
successor, if by this time James was 
martyred). Hence his delicate mode 
of address: “‘ I beseech you, brethren, 
a the word of exhortation”? (xiii. 
22). 

The difference of style from that of his 
epistles to Gentiles was to be expected. 
But distinctively Pauline phrases and 
ideas occur, as shownabove. Comp. 
the Gr. idiom, xiii. 5, with Rom. xii. 
9; xiii. 18, “we trust we have a good 
conscience,” with Acts xxiii. 1, xxiv. 
16, 2 Cor. i. 12, iv. 2,2 Tim. i.8. He 


quotes the O. T. asa ‘“ Hebrew of |- 


the Hebrews” (Phil. iii. 5) writing 
to Hebrews, “ God spake to our fa- 
thers,” not “it is written.’”’? The 
use of Greek, not Hebrew, and the 
quotation of the LXX. version of O.T. 
prove that it was written not merely 
for Hebrew but for Hellenistic Jew 
converts in Palestine and the Kast. 
Many had left Jerusalem and settled 
in Asia Minor in the troubled times 
that preceded the fall of the city. 
The epistle comforts them, perse- 
cuted as they were by Jewish breth- 
ren, and disheartened at the prospect 
of soon losing their distinctive na- 
tional privileges, by showing that in 
Christ they have a better Mediator 
than Moses, a better sabbath than 
the judaical, a better atonement 
than the sacrifices, anda better Jeru- 
salem than theearthly one. He forti- 
fies them with arguments against 
their unbelieving brethren. Estab- 
lished in the faith by this epistle 
they were kept from apostasy; mi- 
grating to Pella they escaped the 
doom of Jerusalem. Throughout 
the epistle no allusion occurs to the 
admission of Gentiles to the church, 
and no direction as to the proper re- 
lations of Hebrew to Gentile Christ- 
ians. The comparative purity of the 
Greek, the periodic style, and the 
frequent plays upon similarly sound- 
ing words (vi. 8, xiii. 14), confirm the 
view that the present Greek text is 
the original one. 

Divisions.—The doctrinal body of the 
epistle is divided into three parts : 
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vii. 1-25; vii. 26—ix. 12; ix. 13—x. 
18. Its theme is, Christ our High- 
priest for ever after the order of 
Melchizedek. The first part sets 
forth what this is, in contrast to the 
Aaronic priesthood. The second 
that He is Aaron’s Antitype in the 
true holy place, by His previous 
self sacrifice on earth, and is media- 
tor of the better covenant which the 
old only typified. The third part 
that His offering through the 
Eternal Spirit is of everlasting 
power, as contrasted with the un- 
availing cycle of legal offerings. The 
first half of thisthird part (ix. 13-28) 
shows that both our present posses- 
sion of salvation and the future 
completion of it are as certain as 
that He is with God, reigning as 
Priest and King, once more to ap- 
pear, no longer bearing our sins but 
bringing consummated salvation; 
the second half (x. 1-18) reiterates 
the main position, Christ’s high- 
priesthood, grounded on His self 
offering, its kingly character and 
eternal accomplishment of its end, 
confirmed by Ps. xl. and cx. and 
Jer. xxxi. (Delitzsch.) The first 
main portion, i.—vi., prepares the way 
for the doctrinal. The third (x. 19— 
xiii.) resumes the exhortation of the 
first (comp. x. 22, 28 with iv. 14-16); 
its theme is, owr duty now whilst 
waiting for the Lord’s second 
advent. 


Hebron. 1. Third son of Kohath; 


younger brother of Amram, father 
of Moses and Aaron (Exod. vi. 18). 
The famiiy of Hebronites sprang 
from him. In the 40th year of 
David’s reign 2700 of them, at Jazer 
in Gilead, ‘‘ mighty men of valour,” 
superintended for the king the two 
and a half tribes “in matters per- 
taining to God and the king” 
(1 Chron. xxvi. 30-32) ; Jerijah was 
their chief. Also Hashabiah and 
1700 Hebronites were officers ‘in 
all the Lord’s business and the 
king’s service’ on the W. of Jordan. 
2. 1 Chron. ii. 42, 48. 


3. A city in the hill country of Judah, 


originally Kirjath (the city of) Arba 
(Josh. xy. 18, xiv. 15). ‘“‘Arba was 
a great man among the Anakims, 
father of Anak.’’ (See xxi. 11, 
Jud. i. 10.) Twenty Roman miles 


HEBRON. 
S. of Jerusalem, and twenty N. of 
Beershebe. Rivalling Damascus in 
antiquity. Built seven years before 
Zoan in Egypt (Num. xiii. 22). 
Well known at Abram’s entrance 
into Canaan, 3780 years ago (Gen. 
xiii. 18). H. was the origina! name, 
changed to Kirjath Arba during Is- 
rael’s sojourn in Egypt, and restored 
by Caleb, to whom it was given at 
the conquest of Palestine (xxiii. 2; 
Josh. xiv. 13-15). The third resting 
place of Abram; Shechem was the 
first, Bethel the secona. Near H. was 
the cave of Machpelah, where he and 
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Sarah were buried. Now El Khalil, 
the house of ‘‘the friend” of God. 
Over the cave is now the mosque El 
Haran, from which all but Mahomet- 
ans are excluded jealously (though 
the Prince of Wales was admitted), 
and in which probably lie the 
remains of Abraham and Isaac, and 
possibly Jacob’s embalmed hody, 
brought up in state from Egypt 
(Gen. 1.13). Near it was the oak or 
terebinth, a place of heathen worship. 
H. was called for a time also Mamre, 
from Abram’s ally (xxiii. 19, xxxv. 
27). It was made a Levite city of 
refuge (Josh. xxi. 11-13). Still 
there isan oak bearing Abraham’s 
name, 23 ft. in girth, and covering 
90 ft. space in diameter. In H. 
David reigned over Judah first for 
seven and a half years (2 Sam. v. 5). 
Here Absalom set up the standard 
of revolt. On the return from Ba- 
bylon some of the children of Judah 
dwelt in Kirjath Arba (Neh. xi. 25). 
After various vicissitudes it fell into 
the Moslems’ hands in a.p. 1187, and 
has continued so ever since. 

It is picturesquely situated in a narrow 
valley running from N. to S. (pro- 
bably that of Eshcol, whence the 
spies got the great cluster of grapes, 
Num. xiii. 23), surrounded by rocky 
hills, still famed for fine grapes. 8. 
of the town in the bottom of the 
valley is a tank, 180 ft. square by 50 
deep. At the western end is another, 
85 ft. long by 55 broad. Over the 
former probably David hung Ishbo- 
sheth’s murderers (2 Sam. iv. 12). 

4. A town in Asher; spelt in Heb. 
differently from the former H. Ab- 
don is read in many MSS. 

Hedge: gederand mesukah. It was 
customary to surround vineyards 
with a wall of loose stones or mud, 
often crowned with thorns to keep 
off wild beasts; so Israel fenced by 
God (Ps. Ixxx. 12; Matt. xxi. 38). 
The haunt of serpents (Eccles. x. 8; 
‘‘whoso breaketh an hedgea serpent 
shall bite him,” i.e., maliciously pull- 
ing down his neighbour’s hedge 
wall he brings on himself his own 
punishment; Deut. xix. 14; Amos 
v. 19), and of locusts in cold weather 
(Nah. ii. 17), ‘‘ which camp in the 
hedges in the cold day (the cold tak- 
ing away their power of flight), but 
whenthe sun ariseth . . . fleeaway’’; 
so the Assyrian hosts shall suddenly 
disappear, not leaving a trace behind. 
Maundrell describes the walls round 
the gardens of Damascus, they 
are built of great pieces of earth 
hardened in the sun, placed on one 
another in two rows, making a cheap, 
expeditious, and in that dry country 
a durable wall. Isaiah (v. 5) distin- 
guishes the ‘‘ hedge” (mesukah) 
and the ‘‘ wall’”’ (gedev) ; the prickly 
tangled ‘‘ hedge’’ being an additional 
fence (Mic. vii. 4). Prov. xv. 19, 
“the way of the slothful is as an 
hedge of thorns’”’; it seems to hum 
as if a hedge of thorns were in his 
way (xx. 4, xxii. 18, xxvi. 13), where- 
as all is clear to the willing. The 
narrow path between the hedges of 
vineyards is distinct from the ‘‘ high- 
ways” (Luke xiv. 23, Num. xxii. 24). 


Hegai, or Hege. (Esth. ii. 3, 8, 15.) 


Eunuch, or chamberlain, in charge 
of the women of Ahasuerus’ harem. 


HEIFER 


Akin to the Sanskrit aja, eunuch. 
‘Hegias is mentioned by the heathen 
Ctesias as of Xerxes’ (= Ahasuerus) 
court. 

Heifer: ’eglah, parah. Used, not 
for ploughing, but for the easier 
work of treading out corn. Cattle 
were not yoked together but trod it 
singly, or drew a threshing sledge 
over it, and were free to eat of it, 
being unmuzzled (Deut. xxv. 4). An 
image of Israel’s freedom and pro- 
sperity; but, saith God, ‘I passed 
over upon her fair neck,” z.e. I will 
put the Assyrian yoke upon it (Hos. 
x. 11); in iv. 16 transl. ‘Israel is 
refractory (tossing off the yoke) as a 
refractory heifer.” She had repre- 
sented God under the calf form (1 
Kings xii. 28), but it is herself who 


is one, refractory and untamed 
(Amos iv. 1). ‘Ye kine (cows, 
feminine, marking effeminacy) of 
Bashan,’”’ richly fed, effeminate, 


nobles of Israel; comp. iii. 9, 10, 12, 
15. Jeremiah (xlvi. 20) says 
“ Egypt is like a very fair heifer’’ ap- 
propriately, as Apis was worshipped 
there under the form of a fair bull 
with certain spots; in ver. 15 LXX. 
and Vulg. read ‘‘thy valiant one,” 
viz. Apis. As the gadfly attacks the 
heifer so ‘‘ destruction cometh” on 
Egypt, viz. Nebuchadnezzar the de- 
stroyer or agitator sent by Jehovah ; 
Vulg. transl. suitably to the image of 
a heifer, ‘‘a goader,”’ queretz. Harass- 
ing severely may be meant, rather 
than utter destruction. Isa. xv. 5, 
Moab’s ‘‘fugitives shall flee unto 
Zoar,”’ on the extreme boundary S. 
of the Dead Sea, raising their voices 
as “an heifer of three years old,” 
z.e. one in full vigour but not yet 
brought under the yoke, just as Moab 
heretofore unsubdued is now about 
to be subjugated. Maurer transl. 
“Hglath shehshijah” the third 
Eglath, to distinguish it from two 
others of the name. 

HEIFER, RED. Num. xix. The ordi- 
nance was for cleatsing, not atone- 
ment. Contact with death, the visible 
penalty of sin (Gen. ii. 17), was a defile- 
ment requiring purgation before one 
could have communion with the con- 
gregation of the living Israel (Isa. iv. 
3). The defilement being but cere- 
monial (though at the same time con- 
veying instruction as to real defile- 
ment) needed only ceremonial cleans- 
ing. The victim wasa female, whereas 
the greater offerings for sin were male. 
No part came on the altar; even the 
blood was not sprinkled there, but 
before the tubernacle, and not by the 
highpriest but by his son. No charge 
was given as to its being burnt in a 
clean place, but simply “‘ without the 
camp,’ entire with skin and dung. 
The “red” pointed not so much to 
the blood of Christ as to the earth 
colour (adam meaning red earth), 
the les’ being the object of the 
purifying ; also to sin, deep dyed as 
‘scarlet,’ and associated with the 
flesh (Isa.i.18). The Mishna, Parah 
iii. 2, states that the children sent to 
fetch water for the red heifer sacri- 
fice from Siloam were mounted on 
bulls in order to have their feet off 
the ground, so as to escape pollution. 
Not the blood but the “‘ ashes” were 
what purified the flesh; the blood- 
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sprinkling before the tabernacle indi- 
cated a connection with atonement. 
The priest and the gatherer of the 
ashes remained unclean till evening, 
because the whole rite referred to de- 
filement. A portion of the ashes mixed 
with running water was sprinkled on 
the unclean person, on the third and 
seventh days (a week, one revolution 
of time, being required before the 
cleansing was complete), with a 
bunch of hyssop; cedarwood and a 
bit of scarlet were also thrown into 
the fire that burnt the heifer. The 
hyssop’s suppused detergent proper- 
ties were the reason for its use; 
cedar from its durability and its 
odour counteracting corruption ; scar- 
let, as being the life colour and used 
as medicine to strengthen the heart, 
symbolised life. The meaning of the 
rite is divinely declared in Heb. ix. 
13, ‘if the ashes of an heifer sprink- 
ling the unclean sanctifieth to the 
purifying of the flesh, how much 
more shall the blood of Christ, who 
through the eternal Spirit offered 
Himself without spot to God, purge 
your conscience 
from dead works 
to serve the living 
God??? They. 
Egyptian priests, ¥ 
the Persians ac- 
cording to the 
Zendavesta, the 
Romans, and 
Greeks, and the 
modern New Zea- 
landers, have had 
strict rules as to 
defilement by contact with the dead. 
The widespread deaths in the camp 
owing to Korah’s rebellion and its 
sequel suggested the enactment of a 
ceremony presently after, relieving 
the people of the dread of further 
penalty because of the defilement 
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contracted by the presence of so many" 


corpses, the sad evidences of sin’s 
awful penalty, and perpetually teach- 
ing them to look forward to a deeper 
urgation by a greater atonement. 
he sinless Antitype had to bear the 
reproach of associating with sinners 
(Luke v. 30, xv. 2). As the heifer 
was cast “without the camp,” so 
Christ was cut off from fellowship 
with the representatives of the theo- 
cracy, and crucified between two 
thieves outside of Jerusalem (Heb. 
xiii. 11, 12). 
[See Birrnricut. INAERIT- 
ANCE refers exclusively to land.|] The 
Mosaic law enforced a strict entail ; 
the property was divided among the 
sons, the eldest receiving a double 
portion (the father not having the 
right, as the patriarchs had, of giving 
a special portion to a favourite son: 
Gen. xlviii. 22), the rest equal shares 
(Deut. xxi. 17). If there were no 
sons it went to the daughters, on 
condition that they married in their 
own tribe; otherwise they forfeited 
the inheritance (Num. xxvii. 8, etc., 
xxxvi. 6, ete.). The son of an heiress, 
as with the Athenians, bore the name 


not of his father but of his maternal | _ 


grandfather. If there were no 
daughters the property went to the 
brother ; if no Beothoe to the pater- 
nal uncle ; lastly, to the next of kin. 
The aim was to keep the land in the 
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family and tribe. Succession thus was 
a matter of right, not of favour; the 
Heb. yarash, “to inherit,’ means 
possession and even forcible posses- 
sion (Deut. ii. 12, Jud. xi. 24). A 
distribution of goods (personal, ousia) 
was sometimes made in the father’s 
lifetime (Luke xv. 11-13); the land 
(real property, klerononia) could 
only be divided after the father’s 
death (xii. 18). If a brother died 
childless the surviving brother should 
wed his widow and raise seed to his 
brother. ‘The Mosaic law herein 
adopted existing usages, which also 
prevail still in S. Africa, Arabia, 
among the Druses and tribes of the 
Caucasus (Gen. xxxviii. 8,9; Deut. 
xxv. 5-10; Matt. xxii. 23-25). Child- 
lessness was regarded as such a 
calamity that the ordinary laws of 
forbidden degrees of affinity in mar- 
riage (Lev. xviii. 16) were set aside. 
Moses allowed the obligation to be 
evaded, if the brother in law pre- 
ferred the indignity of the widow 
loosing his shoe off his foot, in token 
of forfeiting all right over the wife 
and property of the deceased, as cast- 
ing the shoe over a place implies 
taking possession of it (Ps. lx. 8, eviii- 
9) ; also the indignity of her spitting 
in his face, so that his name becomes 
a byword as the barefooted one, im- 
plying abject meanness. The office 
then devolved on the nearest kinsman 
(Ruth ii. 20, iii. 9-18, iv. 1-12). Naomi 
being past age of marriage, Boaz 
takes Ruth her daughter in law, and 
has also to redeem the sold inherit- 
ance of Elimelech, Naomi’s husband. 
The child born is reckoned that of 
Naomiand Elimelech (iv. 17), Chilion 
being passed over. Naomi, not Ruth, 
sells the land (iv. 8). 


A Jew could never wholly alienate his. 


land by sale (Lev. xxv. 23, 24). A 
kinsman, or the owner, could at any 
time redeem it at a regulated charge 
(Lev. xxv. 28-27). At the year of 
jubilee it reverted without charge 
(ver. 28). Jer. xxxii. 6-9 : Elimelech’s 
nearest kinsman would not exercise 
his right of redemption, lest he should 
mar his own inheritance; viz. if he 
should have but one son by her, that 
son would be Elimelech’s legal son, 
not his; so the succession of his own 
name would be endangered. The in- 
alienability of land made Naboth 
reject as impious Ahab’s proposal 
(1 Kings xxi. 8); typifying Christ’s 
inalienable inheritance of a name 
more excellent than that of the angels 
(Heb. i. 4). Houses in walled towns. 
(not in unwalled villages, as being 
connected with the land) and mov- 
ables could be alienated for ever; a. 
wise law, essential to progress and 
marking the superiority of Jewish 
legislation to that of most nations. 
Wills were unknown among the Jews 
until Herod made one. The subdivi- 
sion of land by the absence of the 
law of primogeniture, and the equal 
division among sons except double 
to the eldest, suited a country like 
Palestine of hills and valleys, not 
admitting much horse labour and 
agricultural machinery on the large 
scale which large farms require. 
Small farms suited the hand labour 
required for the terraces reaching to 
the tops of the hills. The numerous 
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HELPS 


towns in Galilee, moreover, had their 
wants best supplied by numerous 
petty farms. Subdivision tends also 
to the multiplication of population, 
and so to repairing the waste of life 
caused by wars. It attaches large 
numbers to their country, as pro- 
prietors, eager to defend the soil 
which is their own, and on which each 
ate of his own vine and figtree (Isa. 
xxxvi. 16). 

Helah. 1 Chron. iv. 5. 

Helam. KE. of Jordan and W. of 
Euphrates, where Hadarezer and the 
Syrians were defeated by David (2 
Sam. x. 16, 17). 

Helbah. A town of Asher, not far 
from Sidon (Jud. i. 31). 

Helbon=fat. “The wine of H. and 
white wool”? Ezekiel (xxvii. 18) 
makes Damascus supply to Tyre. 
Not Aleppo, which is a long overland 
journey from Damascus, but a village 
still called Helbon, three hours and a 
half journey N. of Damascus, high 
up in a wild glen of Antilebanon ; 
still famed for the finest grapes, also 
a depot for wool through its trade 

‘with the Bedouin shepherds. 

Heldai. 1. 1 Chron. xxvii.15. 2. A 
Jew from Babylon, from whom and 
Tobijah and Jedaiah the gold and 
silver which they presented toward 
building the temple were to be taken, 
and crowns made for Joshua’s head, 
afterwards to be deposited in the 
temple as a memorial of the donors 
(as Cornelius’ prayers and alms of 
faith ‘‘ came up for a memorial before 
God,” Acts x. 4), till Messiah should 
come. H. means robust; called also 
Helem (Zech. vi. 10, 14). 

Heleb. 2 Sam. xxiii. 29. HeLrp in 
1 Chron. xi. 30. 

Helek. Num. xxvi. 30, Josh. xvii. 2. 

Heleph. The place from which 
Naphtali’s boundary commenced 
(Josh. xix. 83). Now the ancient 
site called Beitlif (Van de Velde). 

Helez. 2 Sam. xxiii. 26; 1 Chron. 
xi. 27, xxvii. 10. ‘The Pelonite,” 
of which “the Paltite” is a corrup- 
tion. 

Heli. Father of Joseph, husband of 
the Virgin Mary. Probably brother 
of Jacob, Mary’s father (Luke iii. 23). 

See GENEALOGY OF JESUS CaRIS?. | 
elkai. Neh. xii. 3, 10, 12, 15. 

Helkath. The town where the bound- 
ary of Asher began, proceeding from 
S. to N. (Josh. xix. 25.) Allotted to 
the Gershonite Levites (xxi. 31). 
HvkoOk in 1 Chron. vi. 75. 

Helkath Hazzurim=the field of 
strong men ( Vulg.) ,the field of swords 
(Gesenius). The smooth ground 
near the pool of Gibeon, where Joab’s 
men and Abner’s men fought and 
slew one another, and so brought on 


“the valley of the son of H 
(2 Chron. xxviii. 3) ; “‘ the valley of 
dead bodies,’’ or Tophet, where male- 
factors’ dead bodies were cast, S. of 
the city (Jer. xxxi. 40). A deep 
narrow glen S. of Jerusalem, where, 
after Thee introduced the worship 
of the fire gods, the sun, Baal, Mo- 


loch, the Jews under Manasseh made 
their children to pass through the fire 
(2 Chron.xxxiii.6), and offered them as 
burntofferings (Jer. vii. 31, xix. 2-6). 
So the godly Josiah detiled the valley, 
making it a receptacle of carcases 
and criminals’ corpses, in which 
worms were continually gendering. 
A perpetual fire was kept to consume 
this putrefying matter ; hence it be- 
came the image of that awful place 
where all that are unfit for the holy 
city are cast out a prey to the ever 
gnawing “worm”? of conscience from 
within and the ‘‘ unquenchable tire” 
of torments from without. Mark ix. 
42-50, ‘“‘their worm dieth not,” im- 
plies that not only the worm but they 
also on whom it preys die not; the 
language is figurative, but it repre- 
sents corresponding realities never 
yet experienced, and therefore ca- 
pable of being conveyed to us only 
by figures. The phrase “ foreverand 
ever (eis tous aionas aionon) occurs 
20 times in N. T.: 16 times of God, 
once of the saints’ future blessedness, 
the three remaining of the punish- 
ment of the wicked and of the evil 
one: is it likely # is used 17 times of 
absolute eternity, yet three times of 
limited eternity? Theterm for “ever- 
lasting”’ (aidiois) in Jude 6, “‘ the 
angels who kept not their first estate 
He hath reserved in everlasting chains 
under darkness unto the judgment 
of the great day,” is from a word 
meauing absolutely “ always”’ (ae). 
Gehenna is used by our Lord Matt. 
v. 29, 30, x. 28, xxiii. 15, 38, Luke 
xii. 5; with the addition ‘of fire,’ 
Matt. v. 22, xviii. 9, Mark ix. 47 ; and 
by James (iii. 6). 

Our present meaning of “hell” then 
applies to gehenna, but not to the 
other word hades or sheol. ‘“‘ Hell” 
formerly did apply when the A.V. of 
the Bible was written ; it then meant 
“hole,” “hollow,” or wnseen place. 
Sheol comes from a root “to make 
hollow,’ the common receptacle of 
the dead below the earth ( 
30, Deut. xxxii. 22), deep (Job xi. 8), 
insatiable (Isa. v. 14, S. of Sol. viii. 
6). “Hell,” hades, often means 
the “ grave’’ (Job xiv. 13). In the 
O. T. time, when as yet Christ had 
not ‘‘abolished death and brought 
life and immortality to light through 
the gospel” (2 Tim.i. 10), death and 
the intermediate state represented 
by hades suggested thoughts of 
Cada (as to Hezekiah, Isa. xxxviii. 
9-20), lit up however with gleams of 
sure hope from God’s promises of 
the resurrection (Ps. xvi. 10, 11, xvii. 
15; Isa. xxvi. 19; Hos. xiii. 14; Dan. 
xii. 2). Hints too occur of the spirit’s 
being with God in peace in the in- 
termediate state (Hccles. iii. 21, 
xii. 7; Ps. xxiii. 6, cxxxix. 8; Isa. 
lvii. 2). The passages which repre- 
sent hades and the grave as a place 
where God can no longer be praised 
mean simply that the bodily powers 
are all suspended, so that God’s 
praises can be no longer set forth on 
earth among the living. The ano- 
malous state in which man is un- 
clothed of the body is repulsive to 
the mind, and had not yet the clear 
gospel light to make it attractive as 


aul viewed it (Phil. i. 21-28, 2 Cor.. 


y.6-8). To the bad hades was depicted 


um. Xvi. 


as a place of punishment, where God’s 
wrath reached to the depths (Deut. 
xxxil. 22; Amos ix. 2; Ps. ix. 17, 
xlix. 14; Isa. xiv.). ‘hus the un- 
seen state even in O. T. was regarded 
as having a distinction between the 
godly and the ungodly; Prov. xiv. 
32, “‘the wicked is driven away in 
his wickedness, but the righteous 
hath hope in his death”; so Ps. i. 
This is further confirmed by the 
separation of the rich man and Laz- 
arus, the former in “‘ hell” (hades), 
the latter in “ Abraham’s bosom ”’ 
(Luke xvi. 23), and in the penitent. 
thief’s soul going to be with Jesus 
in “paradise,” the word implying 
the recovery in heavenly bliss of the 
paradise lost by Adam (xxiii. 43). 
‘““Tartarus,”’ the heathen Greek term 
for the place of enchainment'of the 
Titans, rebels against God, occurs in 
2 Pet. ii. 4 of the lost angels; the 
“deep,” or ‘‘abyss,’’ or “‘ bottomless 
pit,” Luke viii. 31, Rev. ix. 11. The 
firm faith and hope of an abiding 
heavenly city is unequivocally attri- 
buted to the patriarchs (Heb. xi. 16- 
85); so all the believing Israelites 
(Acts xxvi. 7, xxiii. 6-9). Hades, 
“hell,” is used for destruction (Matt. 
xi. 23, xvi. 18). Jesus has its keys, 
and will at last consign it to the lake 
of fire which is the second death; 
implying that Christ and His people 
shall never again be disembodied 
spirits. Rev. i. 18, xx. 13, 14: I 
can release at will from the unseen 
world of spirits, the anomalous state 
wherein the soul is severed from 
the body. The “ spirits IN PRISON” 
[see] (1 Pet. iii. 19) mean the un- 
godly antediluvians shut up in this 
earth, one vast prison, and under 
sentence of death and awaiting exe- 
cution (Isa. xxiv. 22); not the prison 
of hades. It is solemnly significant 
of the certainty of hell that He who 
is Love itself has most plainly and 
fully warned men of it, that they may 
flee from it. TopHEtT [see], the scene 
of human immolations by fire to 
Moloch amidst sounds of drums (toph) 
to drown the cries of the victims, 
symbolised the funeral pyre of Sen- 
nacherib’s Assyrian army, and finally 
the lake of fire that shall burn for 
ever the lost (Isa. xxx. 33). In an 
Assyrian tablet of the goddess Ishtar, 
daughter of Sin, the moon goddess, 
hades is described as having seven 
gates, “the house of the departed, 
the house from within which is no 
exit, the road the course of which 
never returns, the place within which 
they long for light, where dust is 
their nourishment and their food 
mud, light is never seen, in darkness 
they dwell, spirits like birds fill its 
vaults, over the door and its bolts is 
scattered dust!’ What a contrast 
to the gospel (2 Tim. i. 10). 

Helon. Father of Exras [see]. 

Helps. One class of ministrations in 
the early church, antilépseis (1 Cor. 
xii. 28). A lower department, as 
“ governments’? are a higher; for 
instance, deacons who helped in re- 
lieving the poor, baptizing and preach- 
ing, subordinate to higher ministers 
(Acts vi. 1-10, viii. 5-17); others 
helped with their time and means in 
the Lord’s cause (1 Cor. xiii. 3, Num. 
xi. 17). Americans similarly use 


Heman. 


HEM OF GARMENT 
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“helps’’ for “jhelpers.’ In Rom. 
xii. 8 ‘‘he that giveth” answers to 
‘“helps,”’ ‘‘he that ruleth” to ‘‘ gov- 
ernments,”’ as bishops or presbyters 
(1 Tim. v. 17, Heb. xiii. 17, 24). 
Hem of garment. The beged or 
outer robe was a quadrangular, 
plaid-like cloth, worn so that two 
corners hung in front. The corners 
were ornamented with a tassel, in 
which was a “riband of blue”’ or 
dark violet thread (so narrow was 
the riband), according to the com- 
mand Num. xv. 38, 39, where for 
“put upon,” ete., transl. “ add to the 
fringes of the borders a thread of 
blue,’ that “looking on it they 
might remember all the command- 
ments of the Lord, and do them.” 
The blue symbolised the heavenly 
origin of the commandments. The 
Jews adjusted the threads and knots 
so as to represent the 613 precepts of 
which the law was thought to con- 
sist. The other threads were made 
white (according to tradition), to 
represent purity (Isa. i. 18). The 
Pharisees enlarged their fringes as 
a show of piety (Matt. xxii. 5). 
Latterly the Jews have worn the 
talith or fringed garment of a 
smaller size and as an 4 

under dress. It is used 
especially at morning 
prayer in the synagogue. 
The tzitzith is the Heb. 
term for the fretted or 
fringed edge, the ordi- 
nary mode of finishing 
the robe, the ends of the 
woof thread being left 
that the cloth might not 
unravel. The supposed 
sanctity of the ‘“‘hem” 
explains why the woman with the 
issue of blood and other sick persons 
touched Jesus’ hem in particular 
(Matt. ix. 20, xiv. 36). 

Hemam, or Homam. Gen. xxxvi. 
22. Hence comes Homaima, a place 
to the S. of Petra. 

1. 1 Chron. ii. 6; 1 Kings 
iv. 81. Probably the same as 2; 
though a Levite by birth he was 
reckoned in the family of Zerah, of 
Judah, as dwelling among them. 
2. Grandson of Samuel; a Kohath- 
ite (1 Chron. vi. 31-38, 44). Col- 
league of AsapH and Eruan [see 
both] or Jeduthun (the praise man) 
in arranging the vocal and instru- 
mental music of the temple service, 
under David “‘after that the ark had 
rest’’ (xv. 16-22, xxv. 1-8). Lord 
A. Hervey makes H. 14th in descent 
from Levi. Called “the king's seer 
in the matters (words) of God, to 
lift up the horn,” inheriting by 
God’s gift the spirit of prophecy 
of his grandfather. H. had 14 sons 
and three daughters. The sons were 
each the head of one of the 24 wards 
of Levites, ‘‘ instructed in the songs 
of the Lord.” H. the Kohathite 
probably, or his father, married an 
heiress of the house of Zerah [see 1}, 
and so, though by birth son of Joel, 
he is legally called the Ezrahite or 
son. of Zerah in the title of Ps. 
Ixxxviii., as* Ethan is named the 
author in the title of Ps. Ixxxix., and 
other psalms have Asaph in the 
title. ot that Ps. Ixxxix. was 
actually by H.; it was by “sons of 


JEW WITH 
TALITH. 


HERD 


Korah”’ who attributed the author- 
ship to H. by way of honour (Heng- 


stenberg). 

Hemath. 1 Chron, ii. 55. 

Hemdan. Gen. xxxvi. 26. HAaMRAM 
or Amram, 1 Chron.i.41. Humeidy 
and Hamady are of the five families 
of the Amran tribe, 8S.E. of Akaba ; 
also ‘the children of Hamyde”’ 8. 
of Kerak, S.E. of the Dead Sea, and 
towards el Busaireh or Bozrah, 
towards Petra. 

Hemlock. So Celsius and the 
learned Ben Melech explain rosh 
(Hos. x. 4, Amos vi. 12). [See GALL. } 
Gesenius explains, from areaien 
the etymology, “ poppy 
heads.” Possibly many 
plants of bitter juice 
are meant. Rosh grew 
in cornfields rankly, 
and bore a berry or 
fruit. Deut. xxix. 18; 
Jer. ix. 15, xxiii. 15; Lam. iii. 19. 
Not necessarily poisonous. 

Hen. Zech. vi. 14 = favour, the same 
person as Josiah (God founds or 
swpports), ver. 10. 

Hen. Matt. xxiii. 37; Luke xiii. 34. 
As ‘‘the EAGLE [see] stirring up her 
nest, fluttering over her young, 
spreading abroad her wings, taking, 
bearing them on her wings,” repre- 
sents the O. T. aspect of Jehovah in 
relation to Israel under the law 
(Deut. xxxii. 11), so the ‘hen,’ 
Christ the lowly loving Son of God 
gathering God’s children under His 
overshadowing wing, in the gospel 
(Ruth ii. 12; Ps. xvii. 8, xci. 4). 
So Jehovah ‘“‘passed over’? [see 
Passover, Exopus], or sprang 
forward to overshadow Israel from 
the destroying angel (Exod. xii. 18). 

Hena. A city with its king subju- 
gated by Assyria before Senna- 
cherib’s invasion of Judwa (2 Kings 
xix. 13). Associated with Sepharvaim 
or Sippara (now Mosaib), probably 
therefore in Babylonia or on the 
Euphrates. Near Mosaib is still an 
Ana, probably H. The Assyrian in- 
scriptions mention Anat, a town on 
an island in the Euphrates, some 
distance below its union with the 
Chabour. The present Anat is on 
the right bank, but ruins lower down 
on the left bank are so called. On 
some one of the string of islands be- 
tween Anat and the ruins H. seems 
to have been situated. 

Henadad. Ezra iii. 9; comp. Neh. 
iii. 18, 24, x. 9. 

Hepher. 1. Num. xxvi. 32, 38; 
xxvii. 1. 2.1 Chron. iv. 5,6. 3. 
1 Chron. xi. 86; not in the cata- 
logue 2 Sam. xxiii. 34, ete. 

4. A place in ancient Canaan, whose 
king was conquered by Israel (Josh. 
xii. 17), W. of Jordan; so Solomon’s 
commissariat district (1 Kings iv. 10), 
named with Socoh. Distinct from 
Gath-Hepher in Zebulun. 

Hephzibah=my delight is in her. 
Jehovah’s name for Jerusalem when 
restored to His favour (Isa. Ixii. 4) ; 
instead of being as now “desolate’’ 
and “‘ forsaken.” As the prophets 
naturally mould their prophecies in 
a form suggested by the facts of the 
day, Hezekiah’s marriage to Hephzi- 
bah, Manasseh’s mother (2 Kings 
xxi. 1), would obviously suggest 
itself. Hence Isaiah terms restored 


HEMI,OCK. 


Jerusalem both H. and Beulah, 7.e. 
““married.’’ The marriage of Heze- 
kiah moreover was at a late period 
of his reign, after his sickness and 
recovery described in Isa. xxxviii. 
Indeed Hezekiah’s desire of life in 
that sickness was mainly because, 
being childiess then, he was leaving 
no successor to the kingdom (Jose- 
phus); to which God’s words may 
refer, ‘‘set thine house in order,” 
i.e. make arrangements as to the 
succession to tbe throne. That 
sickness was probably in the 14th 
year of his reign (Isa. xxxvi. 1). 
Manasseh was only 12 years old 
at his father’s death; so that if 
Isaiah’s prophecies are at all in the 
order of their delivery, this late 
prophecy, chap. Ixii., concerning 
Hephzibah would be just at the time 
of Hezekiah’s marriage to her; his 
reign in all being 29 years, the 
marriage was after the 14th year 
and before the 12th year preceding 
Hezekiah’s death, i.e. between the 
llth and 17th years of his reign. 
These undesigned coincidences ac- 
cord with truth. 


Herd. Cattle formed a considerable 


part of Israel’s wealth. The full 
grown ox was seldom slaughtered, 
being more useful for ploughing, 
threshing, and carrying burdens. 
The people’s act, recorded in 1 Sam. 
xiv. 32, was one of excess. The third 
year was the time for breaking to 
service (Isa. xv. 5). Fattening for 


EGYPTIAN FARM YARD. 


beef is not practised in the East. 
Grazing is afforded in the South 
region (the Negeb), Carmel, Dothan, 
and Sharon. The ox ate foliage too 
in Bashan and Gilead (Ps. 1. 10). 
Uzziah “ built towers in the desert” 
(waste land) to guard the pasturing 
cattle. When pasture failed “ pro- 
vender,” Heb. a mixture of various 
grains, was used. Isa. xxx. 24,‘‘clean 
(chamitz, ‘ salted’) provender,”’ or 
well fermented maslin, composed of 
grain, beans, vetches, hay, and salt, 
which beasts of burden in the East 
relish. The Arabs say, “ sweet 
provender is as bread to camels, 
salted provender as confectionery.” 
Also chopped straw (xi. 7, lxv. 35) 


The sense in Mal. iv. 3 is, ‘‘ Ye shall go 


forth, and grow up, as calves of the 
stall,’ which when set free from the 
stall disport with joy; the believer’s 
future joy at the Lord’s second 
coming (Isa. xxv. 9, lxi. 10; 1 Pet. 
i. 8). When harvest was over, and 
open pastures failed because of the 
heat, the ox was fed in stalls (Hab. 
iii. 17) until vegetation returned. 
Saul himself had herded cattle, and 
Doeg his chief herdsman was high 
in his favour (1 Sam. xi. 5, xxi. 7). 
Joseph’s brethren were assigned the 
office as an honourable one b 

Pharaoh (Gen. xlvii. 6). Hezekia! 

and Uzziah, when the land was less 
disturbed by hostile inroads, revived 
cattle tending which had previously — 
declined (2 Chron. xxvi. 10, xxxil. — 
28, 29). 


HERESH 


Heresh=artificer. 1 Chron. ix. 15. 
Heresy. 1 Cor. xi. 18,19. “ Schisms’”’ 
meant “divisions” through differ- 
ences of opinion of recent standing. 
“ Heresies’? meant schisms become 
anveterate. ‘‘Sect’’ (Gr. “ heresy’’) 
Acts v. 17, xv. 5. Paul means by 
“‘there must be heresies among you,” 
that sin must bear its natural fruit, 
as Christ foretold (Luke xvii. 1), and 
schisms (comp. 1 Cor. xii. 25) must 
eventuate in matured secessions or 
confirmed schisms. “Heresy” did not 
yet bear its present meaning, doctrinal 
error. However see its use Acts 
xxiv. 14. 


Hermas. Oneat Rome to whom Paul 


sends greeting (Rom. xvi. 14). A 
Greek name. Ireneus, Tertullian, 
and Origen attribute to him ‘‘ The 
Shepherd,’ supposed by some to 
have been written in the episcopacy 
of Clement I.; others deny H. of 
Rom. xvi. to be the author. Its 
author appears from internal evidence 
to have been married and to have 
had children, and to have been a lay 
mystic. Originally in Gr., but now 
only in a Latin version entire. An 
inferior kind of Pilgrim’s Progress in 
three parts: the first has four visions, 
the second 12 spiritual precepts, the 
third ten similitudes shadowing forth 
each some truth. Each man, accord- 
ing to it, has a bad and a good angel, 
who endeavour to influence him for 
evil and good respectively. ~ 


Hermes =saluted. Rom. xvi.14. One 


of the seventy, and bishop of Dalma- 
tia afterwards, according to tradi- 
tion (?). 

Hermogenes. 2 Tim. i. 15: “all 
they which are (now) in Asia (when 
they were in Rome, or else in Nico- 
polis whither they had escorted him, 
and where he was apprehended on his 
way to Rome) turned away from 
me,” “‘ashamed of my chain,” unlike 
Onesiphorus, not standing by me but 
forsaking me; iv. 15, “of whom are 
H. and Phygellus,’’ specified as per- 
sons from whom such unchristian 
cowardice was not to be expected ; 
often probably spoken of in conver- 
sations between Paul and Timothy 
when together in Asia. 

Hermon = nountain nose, or peak. 
The highest of the Antilibanus range, 
atitsS.end. N.E. of Palestine (Josh. 
xii. 1), over against Lebanon (xi. 17), 
adjoining Bashan (1 Chron. v. 28). 
Called Sion, ‘the lofty,’ distinct 
from Zion at Jerusalem (Deut. iv. 
48); among the Amorites Shenir, 
rather Senir, i.e. cataract or else 
breastplate, from senar to clatter 
(Deut. iii. 8,9 ; Ezek. xxvii. 5) ; among 
the Sidonians Sirion, the breastplate, 
a name given from the rounded snowy 
top glittering in the sun, from sharah 
**to glitter”? (Ps. xxix. 6). A centre 
to Syria and Palestine; the water- 
shed of the Jordan fountains, and 
of the Syrian Abana and Pharpar of 
Damascus, the Orontes of Antioch, 
and the Leontes. Bashan, Damas- 
cus, Syria, and Israel converged there. 
It had numerous Baal sanctuaries, 
which gave it a name [see Baa 
Hermon] very anciently. Rising 
9500 feet, it is seen even from the 
Jordan valley and the shores of the 
Dead Sea. Lebanon means the 
“white ’’ mountain, the Mont Blanc 
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of Palestine. Now Jebel es Sheykh, 
“the old whiteheaded man’s mount- 
ain,” referring to the long streaks of 
snow remaining in the ravines radi- 
ating from the centre, when the snow 
has disappeared elsewhere, like an 
old man’s scanty white locks. Jebel 
esh Tilj, ‘the mount of ice.’ Shenir 
and H. are mentioned distinctly, S. 
of Sol. iv. 8. The whole was called 
H. The part held by the Sidonians 
was “‘ Sirion,” that by the Amorites 
Shenir, infested by devouring “lions” 
and swift though stealthy “leopards,” 
in contrast to “the mountain of 
myrrh” (v. 6), the mountain of the 
Lord’s house (Isa. ii. 2), the good land 
(xxxv. 9). In Ps. Ixxxix. 12 Tabor 
is made the western, H. the eastern 
landmark. Thus N.,S., E., and W. 
represent the whole earth. ‘ The 
DEW [see] of H.” (Ps. exxxiii. 8) is 
used proverbially of an abundant, re- 
freshing dew. The distance precludes 
the possibility of the literal dew of 
H. “ descending upon the mountains 
of Zion.” But a Hermon dew was a 
dew such as falls there, the snow on 
the summit condensing the summer 
vapours which float in the higher air, 
and causing light clouds to hover 
round and abundant dew to fall on it, 
whilst the air is elsewhere without a 
cloud and the whole country parched. 
The ‘‘ointment” sets forth ‘“ how 
good”’ and “ precious” is brotherly 
“unity”; the dew ‘“‘how pleasant” 
itis. Zionis the mountain where this 
spiritual dew descends, as pleasant as 
the natural dew that descends on H. 


It has three summits, a quarter of a 


mile from each other ; hence arises 
the plural ‘‘ Hermons’”’ (Ps. xlii. 6), 
not ‘‘ Hermonites.”” A rude wall of 
massive stones surrounds the crest of 
the peak, within are the remains of a 
small ancient temple. Jerome refers 
to this, and no doubt it is one of those 
Baal high places set up by the former 
inhabitants, and so often condemned 
in the O. T. A circle of temples sur- 
rounded 'H., facing its summit, so 
that H. seems to have been the great 
sanctuary of Baal. At the top, says 
Capt. Warren, is a plateau compara- 
tively level; here are two small peaks 
lying N. and S., about 400 yards from 
each other. The third peak is 500 
yards to the W. Onthe southern peak 
a hole scooped out is surrounded by an 
oval of hewn stones; at its southern 
end is the temple nearly destroyed, 
with Roman mouldings, and of later 
date than the stone oval, of stones 
from 2 to 8 ft. long, 2} broad, and 2 
thick. 


Herod. Of Idumean descent (Jose- 


phus, Ant. xiv. 1,§3). The Idumeans 
were conquered and brought to Ju- 
daism by John Hyrcanus, 130 B.c. 
Thus the Herods, though aliens by 
birth, were Jews in faith. They made 
religion an engine of state policy. 
Eschewing Antiochus Epiphanes’ de- 
sign to Grecize Jerusalem by sub- 
stituting the Greek worship and 
customs for the Jewish law, the 
Herods, whilst professing to maintain 
the law, as effectually set at nought 
its spirit by making it a lever for 
elevating themselves and their secular 
kingdom. For this end Herod 
adorned gorgeously the temple with 
more than Solomonic splendour. 


Antipater, governor of Idumea 


1. 


HEROD 


Thus a descendant of Esau tried still 
to get from Jacob the forfeited bless- 
ing (Gen. xxvii. 29, 40), in vain setting 
up an earthly kingdom on a professed 
Jewish basis, to rival Messiah’s spirit- 
ual kingdom, as it was then being 
fore-announced by John Baptist. 
The “ Heropians” probably cher- 
ished hopes of Herod’s kingdom be- 
coming ultimately, though at first 
necessarily leaning on Rome, an in- 
dependent Judaic eastern empire. 
The Jewish religion thus degraded 
into a tool of ambition lost its spiritual 
power, and the theocracy becoming a 
lifeless carcase was the ready prey 
for the Roman eagles to pounce upon 
and destroy (Matt. xxiv. 28). 
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Herop THE Great (Matt. ii., Luke i. 
5), second son of Antipater (who was 
appointed by Julius Ceesar procurator 
ot Judwa, 47 B.c.) and Cypros, a 
noble Arabian. At the time of Anti- 
pater’s elevation, though only 15 (or 
as other passages of Josephus make 
probable, 20), he received the govern- 
ment of Galilee and soon afte 


HEROD 


Ccelosyria. He skilfully gained the 


favour of Antony, who made him 
and his elder brother Phasael joint 
Forced to 


tetrarchs of Judea. 
abandon Judea by 
who supported 5 
Antigonus the 
representative 
of the Asmon- 
sean dynasty, H. 
fled to Rome 
(40 B.c.), where he was well received 
by Antony and Octavian, and made 
by the senate “‘ king of Judwa.”’ With 
Roman help he took Jerusalem (37 
B.U.), slew his leading adversaries 
there, including the whole sanhedrim 
except two, and established his kingly 
authority. Undertaking next for 
Antony an expedition to Arabia 
against Malchus, he thereby escaped 
taking share in the war between 
Antony his patron and Octavian. 
After the battle of Actium he gained, 
by a mixture of humility and boldness 
at Rhodes, the favour of Octavian 
the conqueror, who confirmed him in 
the kingdom, and added several cities 
along with the province of Trachonitis 
and district of Paneas. But external 
prosperity did not save him from 
internal troubles, the fruits of his 
own lust and insatiable cruelty. He 
pe to death successively Hyrcanus, 

is wife Mariamne’s grandfather, 
Mariamne herself to whom he had 
been passionately attached, his two 
sons by her, Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus, and just four days before his 
death signed the order for executing 
their bitter accuser, his eldest son 
Antipater. At last, seized with a 
fatal disease in the stomach and 
bowels, he became more cruel than 
ever; he ordered that the nobles 
whom he had called to him should be 
slain immediately after his decease, 
that there might be no lack of 
mourners at his death. 


COIN OF ANTIGONUS. 


It was at this time that he ordered 


the slaughter of all males, from two 
years old and under, in and about 
Bethlehem, theforetold birthplace of 
the expected Messiah. Josephus does 
not notice this, probably both be- 
cause of his studied reserve as to 
Jesus’ claims, and also because the 
slaughter of a comparatively few 
infants in a village seemed unimpor- 
tant as compared with his other 
abounding deeds of atrocity. Ma- 
crobius long subsequently (A.D. 410) 
says that “when Augustus heard 
that among the children whom 
H. ordered to be killed H.’s own 
son (Antipater) was slain, he re- 
marked, It would be better to be 
one of H.’s swine than H.’s sons,” 
punning on the similar sounding 
Gr. terms for son and swine, hus, 
huios. H. being a professed Jew, 
his swine as unclean were safe from 
death, his sons were not. Josephus 
records what illustrates the Scrip- 
ture account of the massacre of the 
innocents; ‘‘H. slew all those of 
his own family who sided with the 
Pharisees, looking forward to a 
change in the royal line”’ (Ant. xvii. 
2, § 6). As Matthew says, “H. 
privily called the wise men and in- 
quired of them diligently what time 
the star appeared.” o Josephus 
says: “an Hssene, Menahem, fore- 


Ambition was his ruling passion. 
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told when H. was a boy he should be 
king. Accordingly when he was in 
full power he sent for Menahem and 
inquired of him how long he should 
veiyn. Menahem did not define the 
time, but in answer to H.’s question 
whether ten years or not, replied, 
Yes 20, nay 30 years”? (Ant. xv. 
10, § 5). H.’s keenness to establish 
lis dynasty, jealousy of any rival, 
craft, hypocrisy, cruelty, recklessness 
of any sacrifice to gain his object, ap- 
pear as vividly in the Scripture nar- 
rativeas inJosephus. The wise men’s 
question, ‘‘ Where is he that is born 
king of the Jews?” was precisely 
one to excite H.’s jealousy. For H. 
was not a born Jew, much less born 
king of the Jews, but an Idumean 
alien, made king by the anti-Jewish 
world power, Rome. Unimportant 
as the event seemed to the world, the 
murder of the innocents was the con- 
summation of his guilt before God, 
and places him among the foremost 
of Satan’s and the world’s foretold 
(Jer. xxxi. 15) representative adver- 
saries of the Lord and His church, 
answering to the Pharaoh who op- 
pressed Christ's type, Israel, murder- 
ing the male children in the nation’s 
infancy in order to stifle the nation’s 
first beginnings; but in vain, for 
God secured the nation’s exodus 
from Egypt by the tyrant’s over- 
throw, just as subsequently He saved 
Jesus and destroyed H., and in due 
time ‘ called His (antitypical) Son 
out of Egypt’’ (Matt. ii. 15; comp. 
Hos. xi. 1). H.’s death and Jesus’ 
birth therefore must have been at 
least four years before the era known 
as A.D. 

For 


its sake he compromised the Jewish 
religion which he professed, in order 
to conciliate Rome, by offerings to the 
Capitoline Jupiter at his elevation to 
the throne. He rebuilt the temple 
of Apollo at Rhodes, which had been 
consumed by fire, “‘the greatest and 
most illustrious of all his works ”’ ac- 
cording to Josephus. He built a 
theatre and amphitheatre, and intro- 
duced heathen games in honour of 
Cesar every fifth year at Jerusalem. 
He rebuilt Samaria and its temple, 
and called it Sebaste (Gr. for Au- 
gusta) in honour of Augustus; also 
Ceesarea on the site of Straton, and 
made provision at it for heathen wor- 
ship. At Paneas he dedicated a tem- 
ple of white marble to Augustus. 
The stricter Jews were so offended 
that ten men conspired to kill him in 
the theatre at Jerusalem. Being de- 
tected by a spy they were put to 
death, but the spy was torn to pieces 
afterwards by the mob. Thereupon 
he erected the castle of Antonia, 
near .the temple, to overawe the dis- 
affected. 


However, he turned the tide of feeling 


in his favour by two acts. In the 
18th year of his reign during a severe 
famine he spent all his resources and 
sold even valuable works of art to 
import corn from Egypt for the re- 
lief of the people. Still more did he 


win popularity by rebuilding the, 


temple on a magnificent scale, to vie 
with that of Solomon; yet with such 
scrupulous care that it seemed a 
restoration rather than a new build- 
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ing. He inaugurated the work with 
a set speech. ‘The building of the 
temple itself began in 20 B.c., and 
was finished in a year and a half. 
The surrounding buildings occupied 
eight years more. But still fresh 
additions continued to be made, so 
that at the beginning of Jesus’ minis- 
try the Jews said, “ Forty and siv 
years was this temple in building, 
and wilt Thou rear it up in three 
days?” At that time He was 30 
years old, which added to 16 years 
(for 20 B.c., when H. began building, 
means only 16 before His real date of 
birth) makes46. It has been thought 
that he used the opportunity of 
building the temple to destroy the 
authentic genealogies of the priest- 
hood, and that the monument which 
he raised over the tombs of the kings 
was owing to superstitious fear after 
his sacrilegious attempt to rob them 
of treasures. His title “‘H. the 
Great’ was given him in admiration 
of splendid and successful, though 
often awfully impious and cruel, 
tyranny. How vastly different it is 
to be “great in the sight of the 
Lord” (Luke i. 15). 


. Herop THE TETRARCH (Matt. xiv. 


1, ete.; Mark vii. 17, ete.; Luke iii. 
1, 19, ix. 7; Acts xiii. 1). Called 
“King H.” by courtesy, not right 
(Mark vi. 14). Antipas contracted 
for Antipater; son of H. the Great 
by a Samaritan, Malthake. Origin- 
ally H. the Great destined him to 
succeed to the throne, but in his last 
will made him tetrarch of Galilee 
and Perma, which yielded him a 
yearly revenue of 200 talents. He 
married the daughter of Aretas, 
king of Arabia Petrwa; but after- 
wards, meeting at Rome, he became 
enamoured of and took, his half- 
brother Herod Philip’s wife, and his 
own niece, daughter of Aristobulus, 
Herodias. This sin against God be- 
came the retributive source of evil to 
him. Aretas in consequence invaded 
his land and defeated him severely. 
H. stood to John Baptist in the 
same relation that Ahab did to Eli- 
jah. H. “feared” John at first 
(comp. Ahab’s fear of Elisha, 1 
Kings xxi. 20), “ knowing that he 
was a just man and an holy, and 
observed him (preserved him from 
Herodias, or else respected, regarded. 
him) ; and when he heard him he did 
many things and heard him gladly.” 
But H. when reproved for his sin by 
John preferred keeping his sin to 
gaining God’s favour and the ap- 
proval of God’s minister. A slight 
breath of temptation, regard for the 
world’s opinion, and dislike of re- 
proof, were enough to dry up his shal- 
low religion. His first downward step 
was, he cast John his faithful reprover 
into prison (comp. Asa, 2 Chron. xvi- 
10). Herodias having gained this first 
step, like her prototype Jezebel, found 
the next step an easy one; at the first 
“convenient day” (his birthday, 
which he observed with the Herodian 
characteristic aping of Roman ways, 
in defiance of Jewish abhorrence of 


- the pagan custom) when H. made a 


supper to his lords, and Herodias’ 
daughter by dancing so pleased him 
that he promised to give whatever 
she might ask, Herodias prompted 


7 
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her to ask for John’s head. [Jose- 
hus, Ant. xix. 7, §1, notices the 
erods’ magnificent celebration of 
their “ birthdays,”’ which became pro- 
verbial and were celebrated by the 
Herodians even at Rome, as noticed 
by the heathen Persius, v. 180.] So 
“she came in straightway with 
haste” to give him no time to re- 
pent, and though “ exceeding sorry, 
yet for his oath’s sake and for their 
sakes which sat with him he would 
not reject her.’’ So John was be- 
headed in fort Macherus, facing the 
Dead Sea from the S. on the borders 
between H.’s and Aretas’ dominions. 
How scrupulous men are as to the 
law of opinion among men, how 
reckless of the law of God! True 
conscientiousness would see his oath, 
which involved the sacrifice of an 
innocent life in violation of God’s 
law, would be more honoured in its 
breach than in its observance. Not 
to let conscience have time to restrain 
him, he ordered the execution as “im- 
mediately” as she had demanded it. 
When Christ appeared conscience reas- 
serted her supremacy ; he said unto 
his servants, ‘ This is John the Bap- 
tist, therefore mighty works do show 
forth themselves in him.’’? In com- 
paring Mark viii. 15 with Matt. xvi. 
6 we find ‘‘ the leaven of H.’’ is “‘ the 
leaven of the Sadducees,”’ i.e. disbe- 
lief of angel or spirit or resurrection. 
Luke (ix. 7) says, ‘‘ H. was perplexed 
because it was said of some that John 
was risen from the dead.”’ A Phari- 
see would have regarded John’s re- 
appearance in Jesus as an instance of 
the transmigration of the souls of 
good men, and would have felt no 
perplexity ; H.’s ‘‘ perplexity” is just 
what we might expect from a Saddu- 
cee, accused by a guilty conscience 
and trembling lest the world of spi- 
rits and the judgment should prove 
after ull to be realities. And that he 
was so comes out in the most inci- 
dental and undesigned way, a clear 
mark of the truth of the narrative. 
On his lending himself, foxlike, to 
the Pharisees’ design to get Christ 
out of Galilee into Juda [see Fox] 
his superstitious fears were too great 
to admit of his repeating in Christ’s 
case the execution which, to his own 
torment of conscience, he had perpe- 
trated in John’s case; but he was glad 
of any means to relieve himself of 
Christ’s presence which “‘ perplexed” 
him (Luke xiii. 32). Yet ‘he de- 
sired to see Him”? (ix. 9), for he had 
“heard of the fame of Jesus”’ (Matt. 
xiv. 1); and so in Christ’s last hours 
“* when he saw Him he was exceeding 
glad, for he was desirous to see Him 
of a long season, because he had 
heard many things of Him (doubtless 
through Joanna, wife of Chuza, H.’s 
steward, and through Manaen his 
foster brother: Luke viii. 1-38, Acts 
xiii. 1), and he hoped to have seen 
some miracle done by Him.’ So 
“he questioned with Him in many 
words, but He answered him no- 
thing.’ Christ would not gratify 
H.’s idle curiosity, but He did answer 
_ Pilate when the honour of His Mes- 
_ sianic kingship was at stake, “ Art 
Thou the King of the Jews 2?” (Luke 
xxiii. 3-12.) Baffled in his idle wish, 
HH. in proud scorn “ with his men of 
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war set Him at nought, and mocked 
Him, and arrayed Him in a gorgeous 
robe, and sent Him again to Pilate.” 
The Roman governor in the first 
instance had sent Him to H. as 
soon as he knew that He as a Gali- 
lean belonged unto Herod’s jurisdic- 
tion. So “the same day Pilate 
and H. were made friends toge- 
ther,” doubtless owing to Pilate’s 
courtesy and recognition of H.’s 
jurisdiction, even as their estrange- 
ment was owing to the contrary con- 
duct on Pilate’s part towards Gali- 
leans (xiii. 1). At variance at other 
times and on other points, the world 
potentates agree in this, to insult and 
persecute Christ. So H. and Pilate 
are coupled together in their divinely 
foretold antichristianity (Acts iv. 
25-27, Ps. ii. 1, 2, etc.). 


Another incidental and therefore un- 


studied coincidence with truth is the 
implication that neither Pilate nor 
H. resided at Jerusalem: ‘ H. who 
himself atso was at Jerusalem at 
that time.” Josephus states that the 
H. who slew James (Acts xii.) was 
“not at all like that H. who reigned 
before him, he took pleasure in con- 
stantly living in Jerusalem.” (Ant. 
xix. 7, §3); this proves that H. 
Antipas did not reside much at Jeru- 
salem. So Pilate’s usual residence 
was at Casarea, the abode of the 
Roman governors of Judwea (Ant. 
xviii. 4, Ty xx. 4, § 4; Bell. Jud. ii. 
9, § 2). The danger of popular out- 
breaks at the passover was what 
brought Pilate to Jerusalem for a 
brief time. 


Finally Herodias, the source of H.’s sin, 


became his source of shame, for at 
her instigation he went to Rome, 
A.D. 38, to sue the emperor Caligula 
for the title of “ king,” just conferred 
on his nephew H. Agrippa. Instead 
of this, through Agrippa’s influence, 
H. lost his kingdom and was banished 
to Lyons, thence to Spain, where he 
died. The one faithful (humanly 
speaking) act of her life was her pre- 
ferring to share H.’s exile rather than 
stay at home in her own country; 
surely sinners “eat of the fruit of 
their own ways, and are filled with 
their own devices ”’ (Prov. i. 31, Jer. 
ii. 19). H. was wicked in other re- 
spects besides adultery, and was ac- 
cordingly “reproved by John for all 
the evils which he had done” (Luke 
iii. 19). Cruel yet cunning, like his 
father (xiii. 32), he was the very type 
of an oriental despot, sensual, capri- 
cious, yet with a sense of honour 
and having a respect for piety in 
others; but like Ahab too weak to 
resist a bad woman’s influence, un- 
der which false scrupulosity out- 
weighed right conscientiousness, to 
be succeeded by superstitious terrors. 
Tiberias, which he founded and 
named after the emperor, was one of 
his greatest works. 

Son of H. the 


Great and Mariamne, the highpriest 
Simon’s daughter. Distinct from 
the tetrarch H. Philip II. He 
married Herodias, sister of Agrippa 
I., by whom he had Salome, the 
daughter who by dancing pleased 
H. Antrpas [see above], the paramour 
of her own mother and dishonourer 
of her father! Owing to his own 
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mother Mariamne’s treachery, H. 
Philip I. was excluded from all share 
in his father’s dominions, and lived 
privately. His being without a king- 
dom was doubtless a cause of the 
ambitious Herodias deserting him 
for his brother the tetrarch. But 
“vaulting ambition o’erleaps itself 
and falls on the other side”’; and seek- 
ing the name of “king”’ besides the 
reality which her paramour had, she 
and he ended their days in shame 


and exile. 

Son of H. the 
Great and Cleopatra. Advocated 
Archelaus’ claims before Augustus, on 
the death of his 


father. His own 
kingdom was Ba- 
tanea, Tracho- 


nitis, Auranitis, 
and some parts 
about ' Jamnia, 
with the title ‘‘tetrarch.’”’ He ruled 
justly, without taking part in the 
intrigues which rent his family asun- 
der. He built Casarea Philippi at 
the site of Paneas, near the sources 
of the Jordan (Matt. xvi. 13). His 
wife was Salome, daughter of H. 
Philip I. and Herodias. He died at. 
Julias, the city which he raised Beth- 
saida into, a.D. 34. As he died child- 
less his dominions were added to the 
Roman province, Syria. 


COIN OF CLEOPATRA, 


yria. 
Herop Aarippal. Sonof Aristobulus 


(H. the Great’s son) and Berenice. 
Imprisoned by Tiberius for an un- 
guarded speech. Caius Caligula, 

- A.D. 37, on 
hisaccession 
set him free, 
and gave 
him the 
governments 
formerly 
held by the tetrarchs Philip and 
Lysanias, Abilene, etc., with the 
title of “king”’ (Acts xii.1). Gali- 
lee and Perwa were added to his 
dominions on the exile of H. Antr- 
PAS (see above), whom, notwithstand- 
ing the kindnesses he formerly when 
in difficulties received from him, 
Agrippa supplanted by intrigues 
at Rome. By services to Claudius, 
Caligula’s successor, he secured in 
return the addition of Judeea and 
Samaria, so that now his kingdom 
equalled that of H. the Great. Un- 
like his predecessors he strictly kept 
the law. A legend states that once 
he burst into tears on reading in a 
public service Deut. xvii. 15, on 
which the Jews exclaimed, “ Be not 
distressed, thou art our brother,”’ 
viz. by half descent from the Has- 
monzans. It was on his entreaty at 
the risk of his interest and life that 
Caligula desisted from his attempt to 
set up his statue in the temple, 
which so engrossed the Jews that for 
a time they let the Christians alone 
(Actsix.31). To “please the Jews”’ 
he slew James the brother of John, 
and imprisoned Peter with the inten- 
tion of bringing him forth to the peo- 
ple for execution after the passover 
(‘‘ EHaster’”’). Love of popularity was 
his ruling principle, to which his ordi- 
nary humanity was made to give way. 
Self seeking vanity led him to design 
Peter’s death, but the issue was his 
own death. The church’s “ prayer 
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without ceasing’? (Isa. lxii. 6, 7; 
Luke xviii. 7) saved Peter, whereas 
the church’s Lord avenged His own 
and her cause on'the church’s perse- 
eutor. In the fourth year of his reign 
over the whole kingdom (A.p. 44) he 
attended games at Cesarea “‘in be- 
half of the emperor’s safety ”’ (pos- 
sibly on his return from Britain), 
according to Josephus (Ant. xix. 8). 
When he appeared in the theatre in a 
robe all of silver stuff which shone in 
the morning light, his flatterers sa- 
luted him as a god, and suddenly he 
was afflicted with a terrible pain in 
the bowels, of which he died in five 
days, in the 54th year of his age. 
The sacred writer unveils the unseen 
world in his account, which Josephus 
so remarkably confirms. The author- 
ities of Tyre and Sidon offended 
him, ‘‘ but came with one accord and, 
having made Blastus the king’s 
chamberlain their friend, desired 
peace because their country ’’ was 
dependent on the king’s country for 
corn, etc. (1 Kings v. 9, 11; Ezek. 
xxvii.17.) Then upon a set day “‘ H. 
arrayed in royal apparel sat upon 
his throne and made an oration. And 
the people gave a shout, saying It is 
the voice of a god and not of a man. 
And immediately the angel of the 
Lord smote him, because he gave not 
God the glory; and he was eaten of 
worms and gave up the ghost. But 
the word of God (which he had 
thought to stifle) grew and multi- 
plied.”” So Belshazzar (Dan. v.) ; 
“pride goeth before destruction” 
(Prov. xvi. 18). Josephus states that 
H. said in his pain, ‘‘ I whom you call 
a god am ordered to depart this life 
immediately. Providence thus in- 
stantly reproves the lying words you 
just now addressed to me, and I who 
was by you called immortal am im- 
mediately to be hurried away by 
death.” Thus fell he whom the 
world called Agrippa the Great! a 
monument to warn proud men, 
““Woe unto him that striveth with 
his Maker! Let the potsherd strive 
with the potsherds of the earth”’ 
(Isa. xlv. 9). 
eroD AGRIPPAII. Son of H. Agrip- 
pa I. and Cypros, grandniece of H. 
the Great. Being but 17 at his 
father’s death (A.p. 44), he was 
thought too young to succeed his 
father in the kingdom, but six years 
later (A.D. 50) the emperor Claudius 
conferred on him Chalcis which had 
been under his uncle, shortly before 
deceased (a.p. 48). Then (a.pD. 52) 
he was transferred to the tetrarchies 
formerly held by Philip and Lysanias 
with the title “king.” Accurately 
he is called so in Acts xxv. 13, xxvi. 
2,7. Nero added several cities of 
Galilee and Perma to his kingdom 
(a.D. 55). Five years later Paul 
pleaded before him [see Festus, 
who naturally consulted him on a 
question of Jewish law]. The great 
— with which he and his sister 
erenice (whose connection with him 
caused grave suspicion) ‘‘ entered into 
the place of hearing with the chief 
captains and principal men of the 
city”? accorded with his character, 
fond of show. In the last Roman 
war he took part with the Romans 
in the destruction of his nation 
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in the same spirit of cold cynicism 
with which he met the impassioned 
appeal of the apostle. After the full 
ot Jerusalem he retired with Bere- 
nice to Rome, where he died in the 
third year of Trajan (a.pD. 100). He 
was the last of the race of H. com- 
memorated in history. Acts xxv. 13 
represents his losing no time in going 
to Caesarea to salute the new Roman 
governor. In exact consonance with 
this Josephus (Bell. Jud., ii. 15, § 1; 
Life, § 11) records his anxiety to stand 
well with the Roman governors, 
Alexander in Egypt, and Gessius 
Florus in Judea, in the latter case 
Berenice accompanying him. 

Matt. xxii. 15, etc.; 
Mark xii. 18, ete. Upholders of the 
Herodian dynasty, regarding it as the 
safeguard against direct heathen rule 
which the Jews loathed, and also as 
the best compromise between the 
ancient faith and heathen civilization. 
Hence they were said to look upon 
Herod the Great, Antipas, and Agrip- 
pa successively as Messiah. Thus 
the Herods were forerunners of the 
coming antichrist, and like the O. T. 
antichrist, Antiochus Epiphanes(Dan. 
vili., xi.), they paved the way to 
apostasy by an introduction of Greek 
refinements, theatres, etc., and a 
blending of honours to heathen gods 
along with the recognition of Jeho- 
vah and the law. (See above the 
Herons, and 1 Mace. i. 10-16.) A 
falsely presumed political necessity 
was their plea for supporting the 
Herods, however unfaithful to God, 
and even for supporting the Roman 
government, in so far as the Hero- 
dian dynasty leant on it. Thus on 
the side of maintaining the Jewish 
polity they coincided with the Phari- 
sees; on the side of their lax and 
scarcely orthodox views and means 
for maintaining it, they had common 
ground with the Sadducees. Hence 
what is termed “the leaven of 
Herod’’ (Mark viii. 15) is “the lea- 
ven of the Sadducees” (Matt. xvi. 
6). After Christ’s miracle on the 
sabbath ‘‘the Pharisees went forth 
and straightway took counsel with 
the H. against Him how they might 
destroy Him” (Mark iii. 6). The 
legal zealots joined with the Jewish 
politicians, adherents of the ruling 
dynasty, in getting rid of One who 
thwarted the views of both alike by 
setting up a spiritual kingdom ad- 
verse both to legalism and to the 
temporal kingdom of Herodianism. 
The same coalition appears at the 
close of Christ's ministry: ‘“‘ the 
Pharisees sent unto Him their disci- 
ples with the H.’’ as “ spies, feigning 
themselves just men, that they might 
take hold of His words, that so they 
might deliver Him unto the power 
and authority of the governor” 
(Matt. xxii. 15, 16; Mark xii. 13; 
Luke xx. 20). With flattering words 
to Him as “‘ not accepting the person 
of any”’ (by which compliment they 
“tempted” Him to pronounce against 
Cesar) they asked ‘‘Is it lawful for 
us to give tribute to Caesar ?”’ design- 
ing if He said “‘no’’ to give Him up 
to the Roman governor, if ‘ yes” 
to stir up the people against Him as 
violating the law (Deut. xvii. 15). 
‘He perceived their craftiness, and 
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said, Why tempt ye Me? show Me 
a penny.’ Their acceptance of 
Cesar’s currency showed they ac- 
cepted as a fact Cesar’s rule: ‘“ Ren- 
der to Cesar the things that are 
Ceesar’s, and to God the things that 
are God’s.’’ Man as made in the 
image of God owes himself to God 
(Gen. i. 27, ix. 6; Acts xvii. 29; 
Jas. ii. 9; Luke xv. 8,9). Because 
Judah had not given herself to God, 
she was now under Caesar. ‘‘ Their 
question therefore was as if an 
adulterer were to ask, was it lawful 
for him to pay the penalty of his 
adultery ’’ (Claudius). 2 Chron. xii. 
8; Jer. xxvii. 4-18; Rom. xiii. 1; 1 
Pet. ii. 18, 14; John xix. 11. Obe- 
dience to Cesar is an application of 
the higher principle of obedience to 
God, from whom all power is; 
Christ’s reply unites rather than 
separates the Christian’s political 
and religious duties. Yet, such is 
man’s perversity, they had the im- 
pudence soon after at Jesus’ trial 
before Pilate to say, ‘‘ We found this 
fellow perverting the nation, and 
forbidding to give tribute to Cesar, 
saying that He Himself is Christ a 
king ” (Luke xxiii. 2). 

Whom 


Paul sends greetings to, calling him 
‘“my kinsman.” 


Heron: anaphah. An unclean bird 


(Lev. xi. 19, Deut. xiv. 18). Rather 
“the great plover,’ thick kneed, 
Charadrius  cedicnemus, widely 
spread in Europe, Asia, and N. 
Africa. It lives on 
slugs, worms, frogs, 
and toads (Speaker’s 
Comm.). But Gese- 
nius derives it from 
anaph ‘‘to snort an- 
grily,”’ which applies 
well to the heron, an 
irritable, voracious 
= bird, frequenting 
marshes. The addition 
‘after her kind” im- 
lies that a genus is meant. 
esed, the son of. Benhased: 1 
Kings iv. 10. 


HERON. 


Heshbon. The Amorite king Sihon’s 


capital (Num. xxi. 26, etc.). Onthe 
western border of the high plain, 
mishor (Josh. xiii. 17), on the bound- 
ary between Reuben and Gad. Now 
Hesban, 20 miles E. of Jordan, on 
a line with the N. of the Dead Sea. 
In the poem, “there is a fire gone 
out of H.,... it hath consumed 
Ar of Moab. . . . Woe unto thee, 
Moab: he hath given his sons. . . 
and his daughters . . . unto Sihon,”’ 
the poet paints H.’s triumph over 
Moab, and Moab’s misery; but sud- 
denly the scene changes, and Israel 
is introduced as conquering the con- 
queror: “‘ We have shot at them, 
H. is perished,” etc. At Jahaz, a 
little S. of H., Israel overthrew 
Sihon (Deut. ii. 82, 33). H. was re- 
built by Reuben (Num. xxxii. 37), 
but assigned to the Levites in con- 
nection with Gad (Josh. xxi. 39). It 

ssed from Israel into the hands of 
its former masters the Moabites 
It is included 
accordingly in Isaiah’s (xv. 4) and 
Jeremiah’s (xlviii. 2, 384, 45) denun- 
ciations of Moab. Playing upon the 
meaning of H. (a place o ising 
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counsel) Jeremiah says, ‘‘in H. they 
(the Chaldwans) have devised evil 
against Moab.’ The old proverb 
shall hold good again; as anciently 
Sihon seized H., and issued forth 
thence as a devouring flame against 
Moab, so now the Chaldeans shall 
seize H. and make it their starting 
point to destroy Moab. 

The ruins stand on a low hill, and are 
a mile in circuit, but do not include 
a single entire building. On the 
southern base of the hill is an an- 
cient reservoir ; comp. 8S. of Sol. vii. 
4, “thine eyes are like the fishpools 
in H. (deep, quiet, full, reflecting the 
bridegroom’s image) by the gate of 
Bathrabbim”’ (daughter of a multi- 
tude; a crowded thoroughfare of 
H.). The bride is calm amidst the 


crowd. 
Heshmon. Near Beersheba (Josh. 
xv. 27). Probably Azmon on the 
southern boundary of Judah (Num. 
xxxiv. 4); but according to Conder 
El Meshash. 
Heth. Son of Canaan, Ham’s son; 
whence sprung the Hittites, occu- 
- pying the hill country of Judah near 
Hebron. But the race enlarged its 
borders.so that they with the Amor- 
ites represent all Canaan (Josh. i. 4; 
Ezek. xvi. 8, “thy father was an 
Amorite, thy mother an Hittite’’). 
See Gen. xxiii. 3-20. Hsau’s mar- 
riage to one of the daughters of H. 
“grieved the mind” of Isaac and 
Rebekah, for their morals were lax 
and their worship idolatrous (Gen. 
xxvi. 34, 35 ; xxvii. 46). In Solomon’s 
and in Joram’s times there were 
independent Hittite kings (1 Kings 
x. 29, 2 Kings vii.6). In the Egyp- 
tian monuments they are called the 
Kheta, who made themselves masters 
of Syria. 
Hethlon. On the northern border 
of the promised land (Hzek. xlvii. 15, 
xlviii. 1). ‘‘The way of H.” is the 
pass at the N. end of Lebanon from 
the Mediterranean coast to the plain 
of Hamath, i.e. the entrance of Ha- 
math (Num. xxxiv. 8). 
Hezeki: i.e. Hizkiah shortened= 
“strength of Jehovah” (1 Chron. 


vii. 17). 
Hezekiah=“ strength of Jehovah.” 
1. Twelfth king of Judah; son of the 
unbelieving Ahaz and Abi or Abijah; 
ascended the throne at the age of 25, 
726 B.c. OF his faithfulness it is 
written (2 Kings xviii. 5) “ he trusted 
in the Lord God of Israel, so that 
after him was none like him among 
all the kings of Judah, nor any that 
were before him, for he clave to the 
Lord, and departed not from follow- 
ing Him but kept His command- 
ments.” Probably his mother, being 
daughter of Zechariah “who had 
understanding in the visions of God”’ 
(2 Chron. xxvi. 5), was pious, and her 
influence counteracted the bad exam- 
ple of his father. In the very first 

ear and first month of his reign the 
ene put it “in his heart to make a 
covenant with the Lord God of Is- 
rael”’ (2 Chron. xxix.), so he opened 
aad repaired the doors of the Lord’s 
house which had been “‘shut up,’ 
and charged the Levites not to be 
negligent but to “sanctify” the 
house and “ carry forth the filthiness 
out of the holy place,’ and to light 
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the lamps, to burn incense, and to 
offer burnt offerings as in former 
times; all which, to the shame and 
disaster of Judah, had latterly been 
neglected. They did so, and more- 
over sanctified all the vessels which 
Ahaz had “cast away in his trans- 
gression.” Then an atonement was 
made for the kingdom, the sanctuary, 
and Judah, with a sin offering of 
seven bullocks, seven rams, seven 
lambs, and seven hegoats; then fol- 
lowed the burnt offering, whilst ‘‘ the 
Levite singers sang with the words 
of Da id and Asaph the seer, and 
the trumpets sounded.’ The priests 
were too few to flay the burnt offer- 
ings which the congregation “‘ of a 
free heart’’ brought in; therefore 
the Levites helped them “until the 
other priests had sanctified them- 
selves, for the Levites were more 
upright in heart to sanctify them- 
selves than the priests.’ So “ H. 
rejoiced that God had prepared the 
people, for the thing was done sud- 
denly.’”’? Then followed the passover, 
in the second month, “ because the 
priests had not sanctified themselves 
sufficiently, neither had the people 
gathered themselves together to Je- 
rusalem,” so as to keep it in the 
regular month (Num. ix. 10, 11; 
comp. Exod. xii. 6, 18). H. by letter 
invited not only Judah, but also 
Ephraim and Manasseh, to it: ‘‘ Ye 
children of Israel, turn again unto 
the Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Israel, and He will return to the 
remnant of you, escaped out of the 
hand of the king of Assyria.’”* The 
majority “ laughed the messengers to 
scorn; nevertheless, divers of Asher, 
Manasseh, and Zebulun [Ephraim 
and Issachar also] humbled them- 
selves and came to Jerusalem.” 
Also ‘fin Judah the hand of God 
was to give them one heart to do the 
commandment of the king by the 
word of the Lord”’ (2 Chron. xxx. 2, 
12, 18, 28; Jer. xxxii. 39). Owing 
to the want of priests several were 
not duly cleansed and sanctified, yet 
did eat the passover; but H. prayed 
for them, “ the good Lord pardon 
every one that prepareth his heart to 
seek God, though he be not cleansed 
according to the purification of the 
sanctuary.’’ So ‘‘the Lord hearken- 
ed to H.and healed the people.’’ ‘And 
H. spake comfortably unto all the 
Levites that taught the good know- 
ledge of the Lord,’’ assuring them 
of God’s pardon upon their “ mak- 
ing confession to the Lord God” 
for the people, so that “the whole 
assembly took counsel and kept 
other seven days with gladness.” 
“So there was great joy in Jerusa- 
lem, for since Solomon’s time there 
was not the like . . . and the priests 
blessed the people ... and their 
prayer came up to the Lord’s holy 
place, even unto heaven.” 


Next, all Israel present went out to 


break the images, cut down the 
groves [see ASHTORETH, Asheerah], 
and throw down the high places and 
altars out of all Judah and Benja- 
min, in Kphraim also and Manasseh, 
until they had utterly destroyed them 
all. “Hp also brake in pieces the 
brazen serpent that Moses made,” 
for previously ‘‘ Israel did burn in- 


cense to it, and he called it Nehush- 
tan” (piece of brass, nothing better : 
2 Kings xviii. 4) ; a practical con- 
demnation of “ relics’? when super- 
stitiously venerated. Yet in spite of 
the warning the brazen serpent was 
reverenced by professing Christians 
in the church of Ambrose at Milan! 
(Prideaux, Connex., i.19.) The pass- 
over must have been five or six years 
later than the purification of the 
temple, which was in H.’s first year; 
for it was not till the sixth year of 
H. that the king of Assyria took 
Samaria (ver. 9, 10); its fall prepared 
many in Israel to accept humbly H.’s 
invitation (2 Chron. xxx. 6,9). H. 
also provided for the maintenance of 
the priests and Levites by command- 
ing the payment of tithes ; he ordered 
also their courses of service, and 
“in every work that he began in the 
service of the house of God, and in 
the law, and in the commandments, 
to seek his God, he did it with all 
his heart and prospered”: a good 
motto for Christians (Col. iii. 28). 


Isaiah the prophet was the great sup- 


porter of H. in his pious efforts; but 
not without opposition from drunken 
scoffers, who asked “ whom shall he 
(Isaiah) teach knowledge ? them that 
are weaned from the milk ?”’ 7.e., does 
he take us for babes just weaned, 
that he presumes to teach us? (Isa. 
xxvii. 9) ‘‘ for precept upon precept, 
line upon line, bere a little and there 
a little,” z.e., for he is constantly re- 
peating the same thing as if to little 
children, and as one teaching young 
beginners how to make the strokes 
of a letter and join line to line; the 
scorners imitated Isaiah’s stammer- 
ing like repetitions, in Heb. tzav la- 
tzav', quay 5 9 pe The simplicity of 
Divine teaching offends proud scorners 
(2 Kings v. 11, 12; 1 Cor. i. 28); but 
children in knowledge needed to be 
spoken to in children’s language 
(Matt. xiii. 18). Isaiah replies, 
You will have a sterner teacher with 
stammering and foreign speech to 
convict you of unbelief (Isa. xxviii.). 
Ahaz the former king’s counsellors 
recommended worldly alliances and 
compromises of principle for political 
expediency, instead of Isaiah’s coun- 
sel to rest on Jehovahalone. Shebna 
was one of these half hearted, self 
indulgent, and ostentatious officers 
at court. His father’s name is not 
given, though his office is,‘ the scribe”’ 
(2 Kings xviii. 18, xix. 2); whereas 
the fathers of Eliakim and Joah, with 
Shebna, are named. The reason 
appears quite incidentally in Isa. xxii. 
15, ‘‘ Say unto Shebna . . . this trea- 
surer over the house (prefect of the 
palace), What hast thou here? and 
whom hast thou here, that thou hast 
hewed thee out a sepulchre here?’’ 
i.e. as being a foreigner (his name is 
un-Hebrew like, he was probably a 
Syrian brought from abroad to Ahaz’s 
court) thou hast no paternal burying 
place or kindred here. He was de- 
graded; but (probably upon his re- 
pentance) the lower yet honourable 
office of “scribe’’ or secretary of 
state was given him, and in that office 
he is mentioned as if faithful (Isa. 
xxxvii. 2, etc.), so that the sentence 
of exile and humiliation, ‘‘ tossed like 
a ball into a large country, and there 
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the chariots of his glory becoming 
the shame of his lord’s house,’ was 
apparently reversed, though Jewish 
tradition says he was tied to the 
horses’ tails by the enemy to whom 
he designed to betray Jerusalem, but 
who thought he mocked them. [See 
Exiakim.| It is possible that, un- 
warned by the past, he relapsed into 
treachery, and then were fulfilled 
Isaiah’s prophetical threats, which 
but for his relapse would have been 
averted, and which were temporarily 
suspended. 

H. recovered from the Philistines all 
the cities which his father Ahaz had 
lost, viz. of “the low country and 
the S. of Judah, Bethshemesh, Ajalon, 
Gederoth, Shocho, Timnah, Gimzo”’ 
with their dependent villages, “the 
Lord having brought Judah low 
because Ahaz had made Judah naked, 
and transgressed sore against the 
Lord ” (2 Chron. xxviii. 18,19). “ H. 
smote them even unto Gaza (Gaza 
and Gath alone remained to them: 
Josephus, Ant. ix. 18, § 3), from the 
tower of the watchmen to the fenced 
city’’ (2 Kings xviii. 8). This was 
foretold by Isaiah (Isa. xiv. 29, 30) : 
“‘ Rejoice not thou, whole Palestina, 
because the God of him that smote 
thee (Uzziah, 2 Chron. xxvi. 6) is 
broken (viz. under Ahaz), for out of 
the serpent’s (as Uzziah was regarded 
by the Philistines) root shall come 
forth « cockatrice,”’ an adder, to the 
Philistines, H. ; “‘and the firstborn of 
the poor (the poorest) shall feed” in 
safety, instead of constant alarms of 
Philistine invasions. 

H. bore for a time the yoke of tribute 
imposed by the Assyrian Tiglath 
Pileser on Ahaz (2 Kings xvi. 7); but 
having spent much on the Philistine 
war, trusting in the aid of Egypt, he 
now ventured to withhold payment 
from Assyria. Shalmaneser had 
begun, and Sargon had just termi- 
nated, the siege of Samaria (Isa. xx. 
1, 4,6; 2 Kings xvii. 6, 24; xviii. 7, 
7,9, 10 “tHEY took it,’ 11). Sargon 
moreover removed some of the Israel- 
ites to “‘the cities of the Medes’’; 
the Scripture herein being confirmed 
by Assyrian monuments which men- 
tion his seizing aud annexing several 
Median cities, to which Assyrian 
policy would of course transplant dis- 
tant colonists. Hight years subse- 
quent to Samaria’s fall, in H.’s four- 
teenth year, Sennacherib, in the third 
year of his reign according toAssyrian 
records, undertook his first expeditien 
against Judah. In the interval be- 
tween Samaria’s fall and this inva- 
sion Tyre’s gallant resistance under 
their king Eluleus had forced the 
Assyrians to retire after a five years’ 
siege. H. had used this interval to 
“stop the waters of the fountains 
without the city, stopping the upper 
watercourse (rather ‘spring head ’) 
of Gihon (i.e. the spring source of the 
Kedron stream, Nachal being the 
valley E. of the city, Ge the valley 
W. and S. of the city), and bringing 
it straight down to the W. side of the 
city of David’’ (i.e into the valley 
separating mount Moriah and Zion 
from the upper city (2 Chron. xxxii. 
3, 4,13, 30): Zion must therefore have 
lain on the N. not on the S.W. of the 
city, so that the water brought to the 
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W. of it should be inside not outside 
the city) ; also building up the broken 
wall (using the materials of the houses 
which they broke down for the pur- 
pose), and raising it up to the towers, 
and another wall without, and repair- 
ing Millo in the city of David, and 
making darts and shields in abund- 
ance. H. also “gathered together 
the waters of the lower pool,” 2.e. 
brought into the city by subterranean 
passages in Zion rock the waters from 
the fountain which supplied the lower 
pool (Isa. xxii. 9-11, vi.3; 2 Kings xx. 
20). ‘“‘ He also made a ditch between 
the two walls for the water of the old 
pool,” i.e. the lower pool’s water he 
diverted to a new tank in the city 
between the two walls. His words 
too cheered the hearts of his captains 
and people, being the language of 
faith: ‘there be more with us than 
with him; with him is an arm of 
flesh, but with us is the Lord our 
God to fight our battles.” So “‘the 
people rested themselves upon his 
words.” [See JERUSALEM. ] 


Sennacherib undertook two expedi- 


tions against Judah. In the first he 
took all Judah’s fenced cities, and H. 


BABYLONIAN COIN: A FENCED CITY. 


sent saying, ‘‘I have offended; return 
from me, that which thou puttest 
upon me [ will bear”; and “the king 
of Assyria appointed 300 talents of 
silver, and 80 talents of gold.” The 
mouuments confirm this Scripture 
statement: ‘“‘because H. king of 
Judah would not submit, I took 46 
of his strong fenced cities . . . and 
from these, as spoil, 200,150 people, 
with horses, asses, camels, oxen, and 
sheep; and H. himself I shut up in 
Jerusalem, like a bird in a cage, 
building towers round the city to hem 
him in, and raising banks of earth 
against the gates. . . . Then H. sent 
out to me the chiefs with 30 talents 
of gold and 800 talents of silver .. . 
by way of tribute.” The patriotism 
of the Hebrew historian (2 Kings 
xviii.) suppresses the ravages, advance 
on the capital, and the siege; but 
Isaiah (x. 28-82, xxii. 1-14, xxiv., 
xxix.) more vividly than even Senna- 
cherib’s annalist, notices all. In the 
main facts there is a singular agree- 
ment between the sacred and the 
secular records, the variation in the 
number of talents of silver being pro- 
bably due to the Hebrew recording 
the number appointed as permanent 
tribute, the Assyrian the whole that 
was actually carried off. The in- 
scriptions record that Hkron had sub- 
mitted to H.and delivered their king 
Padi up to him because of his ad- 
herence to Assyria. Sennacherib 
recovered Padi from Jerusalem and 
seated him again on the throne. 


H.’s sickness must have occurred just 


before Sennacherib’s expedition, for 
God assures him (Isa. xxxviii. 6), “I 
will deliver thee and this city out of 
the hand of the king of Assyria, and 
I will defend this city,” in the 14th 
year of H.’s reign. Moreover, 15 
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years was the addition promised by 
God to his life, which added to the 
14 would give 29, the actual number 
of years in all that he reigned. His 
sickness was owing to an inflamma- 
tory carbuncle and abscess. Having 
then no heir, he shrank from death 
with a fear scarcely worthy of a 
believer. God granted his earnest 
rayer ; “‘afore Isaiah had gone out 
into the middle court the word of the 
Lord came to him,”’ 7.e. when he had 
just left H. and H. was in the act of 
praying, after having heard God’s 
message, “thou shalt die.” God 
hears whilst His children are yet 
speaking (Isa. lxv. 24, Ps. xxxii. 5, 
Dan. ix. 21). Our wishes, when 
gratified, often prove curses. Three 
years afterwards H. had a son, Man- 
asseh, the chief cause of God's wrath 
against Judah and of the overthrow 
of the kingdom (2 Kings xxiii. 26, 27). 
God gave H. as a sign of recovery the 
recession 9f the shadow ten degrees 
on Ahaz’s p1at [see], an obelisk in 
the midst of the court, the shadow of 
which could be seen by H. from his 
sick chamber, falling on the succes- 
sive steps ascending to his palace. 


H. composed a thanksgiving hymn for 


his recovery, based on the psalms of 
David, which he had restored to litur- 
gical use in the temple. The begin- 
ning rests on Ps. cii. 2, the first half 
of ver. 11 on Ps, xxvii. 13 (chedel, 
“the world”’ or age soon ceasing, is 
from chadal ‘‘to cease’’; usuall 
written cheled, this transitory work, 
Ps. xlix. 1); ver. 18 on Ps. vi. 5, xxx. 
9; the beginning of ver. 20 on Ps. 
Izx? 1: [See HeEpnHzipan.| H. did 
not disbelieve in a future state, but 
regarded the disembodied state as 
one wherein men cannot declare the 
praises of God before men, it is as to 
this world an unseen land of stillness, 
the living alone can praise God on 
earth. That the true view was at the 
time held of the blessedness of the 
sleeping saints Isa. lvii. 1, 2 proves. 
A cake of figs was the instrument used 
for the cure; God can make effectual 
the simplest means. 


Sennacherib’s object in his second empe- 


dition was Egypt, H.’s ally. Hence 
with the great body of his army he 
advanced towards Egypt by SW. 
Palestine, and did not himself ap- 
proach Jerusalem; this was two years 
after the former invasion. The As- 
syrian annals are silent as to Senna- 
cherib’s second expedition in the fifth 
year of his reign, which began by his 
‘treacherously”’ (Isa. xxxiii. rf at- 
tacking LacuisH [see], and which 
ended in the destruction recorded in 2 
Kings xix. 35; for, unlike the faithful 
Jewish historians, they never record 
any of their monarch’s disasters. But 
the disaster is tacitly deducible in the 
Assyrian records from the discontinu- 
ance subsequently of expeditions by 
Sennacherib westward farther than 
Cilicia. The Assyrians did not resume 
aggression upon southern Syria and 

gypt till the close of Esarhaddon’s 
reign. Moreover the Egyptian priests 
told Herodotus, from their records, 
that, a century and a half before 
Cambyses, Sennacherib led a host of 
Assyrians and Arabs to the Egyptian 
border where king Sethos met them 
near Pelusium on the E. of the Nile; 
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and that swarms of field mice ate the 
Assyrians’ quivers, bowstrings, and 
shield thongs in the night, so in the 
moriving they fled, and multitudes 
fell, haying no arms to defend them- 
selves. Sethos erected a monument, 
aman in stone with a mouse in his 
hand, and the inscription, ‘‘ Look on 
me and learn to reverence the gods.” 
The mouse symbolised ruin (1 Sam. 
vi. 4, 5); the story arose out of this 
symbolical statue, not the statue out 
of the literal story. Sennacherib, 
according to Assyrian inscriptions, 
which mention the 22nd year of his 
reign, lived about 17 years after the 
invasion and was slain by his two 
sons. 

Isaiah, whilst disapproving of trust in 
Egypt, regarded the voluntarily 
offered aid of the tall and warlike 
Ethiopians as providential (xviii. 1, 
2,7). ‘‘Ho (not Woe!) to the land 
of the winged bark,” or else ‘‘ to the 
land of the clanging sound of wings’’ 
(i.e. armies). To Ethiopia Isaiah 
aunounces the overthrow of Senna- 
cherib the common foe, and desires 
the Ethiopian ambassadors, then at 
Jerusalem, to carry the tidings to 
their people. TirR- 
HAKAH’S sec) com- 
ing forth to en- 
counter Sennacherib 
created a diversion in 
favour of Judea. In 
the former invasion 
Sennacherib in his 
first expedition in- 
flicted a decisive blow 
on the united forces 
of Egyptand Ethiopia at Altagu (pos- 
sibly the Eltekon of Josh. xv. 59); 
but now he was forced to raise the 
siege of Pelusium by Tirhakah, and 
send an imperious letter to H. by 
Rabshakeh, whose sneers at his reli- 
gious reforms in removing the high 
places (2 Kings xviii. 22-32) and 
flattering promises in fluent Hebrew 
to the people favour the idea that he 
was a renegade Jew. H.’s simple 
childlike faith appears in his spread- 
ing the foe’s insolent letter before 
the Lord. His faith received an 
immediate answer of peace; 185,000 
were slain by the angel of the Lord 
in the “night,” perhaps by “the 
plague that walketh in darkness’”’ 
(2 Kings xix. 35, with which Isa. 
xxxvil. 86 undesignedly accords, 
“ when they arose early in the morn- 
ing’’). In this second expedition, 
according to Jehovah’s word, Senna- 
cherib did not “ come before the city 
with shields, nor cast a bank against 
it’’ (Isa. xxxvii. 83); whereas in the 
first he shut H. up asa “‘bird in a 
eage”’ also “ raising banks of earth 
‘against the gates.” It is possible 
Rabshakeh took the army with him 
from Jerusalem to Libnah on the 
borders of Egypt (ver. 8), and that 
the destruction occurred there, which 
accords with the Egyptian story to 
Herodotus above; the Lord’s words 
“he shall not shoot an arrow there, 
mor come before it with shields’’ 
seem corrupted into the Egyptian 
legend of the mice gnawing the bow- 
strings and shield straps. In Senna- 
cherib’s account of his wars with H., 
inscribed with cuneiform characters 
in the hall of the palace of Koyunjik 
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TIRHAKAH, 
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built by him (140 ft. long by 120 
broad), wherein the Jewish physi- 


FROM KOYUNJIK. 


ognomy of the captives is discernible, 
after mentioning the capture of the 
200.150 Jews headds, ‘‘then I prayed 
unt» God,” the only instance of God’s 
name in an inscription without a 
heathen adjunct. On returning to 
Nineveh Sennacherib, according to 
Tobit i. 18, revenged himself on the 
Jews then in his power; but that 
apocryphal book makes him die 55 
days afterwards, whereas 17 years 
elapsed: see above. 


In Isa. xxxix. an embassy from Mero- 


dach Baladan to H. is recorded. He 
congratulated H. on his recovery, and 
sent also a present. About this time 
precisely it was that Babylon had re- 
volted from Assyria, and set up an 
independent kingdom. Scripture 
calls him ‘‘ king of Babylon,” though 
both before and after him Babylon 
was subject to Assyria. This is an 
undesigned coincidence of Scripture 
with secular history, confirming the 
truth of the former. The Assyrian 
inscriptions say he reigned twice, and 
that Sennacherib in his first year ex- 
pelled him and set up Belib in his 
stead. Probably he recovered the 
Babylonian kingdom when Senna- 
cherib was weakened by his disaster in 
Judea, and sent the embassy not 
merely to congratulate H. on his re- 
covery but mainly to court H.'s alli- 
ance, as having like himself cast off 
the Assyrian yoke. Hence arose H.'s 
excessive attention to his ambassa- 
dors. But how had H. such a store 
of preciousthings? Wither the trans- 
action was before H.’s straits when he 
had to cut off the gold from the doors 
and pillars of the temple, to give to 
the Assyrian king. [Then Merodach 
Baladan’s embassy would be during 
his earlier reign at Babylon, in Sar- 
gon’s time, 718 B.c.; whereas his 
second reign fell in 703 B.C., five or 
six years before the date of H.’s death 
(these dates are deduced from the 
Assyrian records, if they be trust- 
worthy). The chronology favours 
the view that H.’s sickness and Mero- 
dach Baladan’s embassy were some 
years before Sennacherib, in the 
first reign of Merodach Baladan.] 
Or the more probable (though the 
dates cause difficulty) explanation is 
in 2 Chron. xxxii. 22, 23: ‘thus the 
Lord saved H. from Sennacherib. ... 
And many brought gifts untothe Lord 
(doubtless impressed with His great 
majesty and power in the miraculous 
destruction of the Assyrians) to 
Jerusalem, and presents to H. king of 
Judah ; so that he was magnified in 
the sight of all nations from thence- 
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forth.” The spoils of the Assyrian 
host left in panic, as on a different 
occasion (2 Kings vii. 15), would add 
to H.’s wealth. The sending of the 
embassy so long after his recovery is 
accounted for by Babylon being then 
regarded in respect to Judah as “a 
far country” (Isa. xxxix. 3), also by 
the impossibility of sending sooner 
during Sennacherib’s invasion ; more- 
over another object of the princes of 
Babylon, which was famed for astro- 
nomy, was ‘‘ to enquire of the wonder 
that was done in the land”’ (2 Chron. 
Xxxil. 25, 26, 31), i.e. the recession of 
the shadow on Ahaz’s dial. H. was 
“glad”; it was not the act but the 
ostentatious spirit, and the unbelief 
tempting him to rest on Babylon, 
proud of its alliance, instead of on 
Jehovah, which called forth God’s 
retributive threat that Babylon, the 
instrument of his and Judah’s sin, 
should be the instrument of their 
punishment (Isa. xxxix. 5-7); ful- 
filled 120 years afterwards. Ingrati- 
tude to God, and pride, were his fault 
in this affair ; ‘‘ H. rendered not again 
according to the benefit done unto 
him, for his heart was lifted up,” 
“God leaving him to try him, that 
He might know all that was in his 
heart’ (Deut. viii. 2). But when the 
believer’s foot slides, it slides the 
deeper into humility. First, H. 
frankly confessed “all”; unlike Saul 
and Asa, submitting to God’s ser- 
vant though his subject (Isa. xxxix. 
4; 2 Chron. xvi. 7-10; 1 Sam. xv. 20, 
21), and “humbling himself for the 
pride of his heart,” and “accepting 
the punishment of his iniquity” (Lev. 
xxvi. 41) meekly, and even finding 
cause for thanksgiving in the mitigat- 
ing fact foretold by implication, 
“there shall be peace and truth in 
my days.” Not the language of mere 
selfishness, but of one feeling that 
the national corruption must at last 
lead to the threatened judgment, and 
thanking God for the stroke being 
deferred yet for a time. The pro- 
phecy of the carrying away to Baby- 
Jon, in the form of a rebuke, forms the 
connecting link between the former 
portion of Isaiah’s prophecies (i.— 
xxxix.), which relate to the deliver- 
ance from Assyria, and the latter 
(xl.—Ixvi.) as to the deliverance from 
Babylon, more than a century and a 
half later. 

Ps. xlvi. and lxxvi. commemorate Sen- 
nacherib’s overthrow. ‘Two coinci- 
dences in Ps. xlvi. occur: ‘‘ the city of 
God” (ver. 4) is that wherein ‘“ God is 
in the midst,” so that “ she shall not 
be moved,’ just as history states 
that the mother city Jerusalem alone 
escaped, whereas ‘‘all the defenved 
cities of Judah” fell before Sen- 
nacherib (Isa. xxxvi. 1) ; also in ver. 
10, “ Be still and know that Iam God, 
I will be exalted in the earth,” is 
God’s reply to H.’s prayer, “‘O Lord 
our God save us, that all the king- 
doms of the earth may know that 
Thou art the Lord” (Isa. xxxvii. 20). 
Also ver. 5, “God shallhelp her. . . 
right early,’ Heb. at the turning of 
the morning (Ps. xxx. 5 end). Onthe 
previous night the cause ot the city 
of God seemed desperate and the 
Assyrian triumphant, but ‘‘whenthey 
(the Jews) arose early in x morn- 
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ing, behold they (the Assyrians) were 
all dead corpses ’’ (Isa. xxxvii. 36). 
In ver. 8-10 Sennacherib’s overthrow 
is made the earnest of the final cessa- 
tion of wars throughout the earth 
under the Prince of Peace, after He 
shall have made ‘‘desolations”’ of the 
adversary. 

Ps. lxxvi. 3, ‘‘ there brake He the ar- 
rows of the bow. . . shield... 
sword ... battle,” implies that by 
one stroke at Jerusalem (which op- 
poses the view that Libnah was the 
scene of the Assyrian overthrow) 
God ended completely the war. Ver. 
6, 8 imply that it was by Jebovah’s 
direct interposition. The ‘death 
sleep”’ of the host at God’s rebuke 
is described vividly (ver. 5, 6), the 
camp so recently full of life now 
lying still as death. ‘The stout 
hearted are spoiled, they have slept 
their sleep. . . . At Thy rebuke, O 
God of Jacob, both the chariot and 
horse are cast into a dead sleep.” 
God’s ‘‘ cutting off the breath (spirit) 
of princes’’ (ver. 12) implies probably 
that Rabshakeh and other leaders 
fell on the same night. “‘ Let all that 
be round about Him bring presents 
unto Him that ought to be feared”’ 
(ver. 11) accords with the fact re- 
corded 2 Chron. xxxii. 22, 28. The 
assurance of God’s help in Ps. Ixxv. 
accords with Isa. xxxvii. 21-35; also 
the omission of the N. among the 
quarters whence help is expected ac- 
cords with the Assyrian attack being 
from the N. 

H. died in his 56th year after a 29 years’ 
reign, 697 B.c. He was buried ‘‘in the 
chiefest (or highest) ofthe sepulchres 
of the sons of David, and all Judah 
and Jerusalem did him honour at his 
death’? (Prov. x. 7). His “acts and 
goodness were written in the vision 
of Isaiah... and in the book of 
the kings of Judah and Israel” (2 
Chron. xxxii. 32,33). A fitting accom- 

animent of the religious reformation 

e wrought was his setting “ the men 
of H.”’ (Isaiah, Micah, Joah, ete.) to 
“copy out’ some of the 3000 pro- 
verbs which Solomon spake 300 years 
before: thus he brought forth the 
word of God from its obscurity (1 
Kings iv. 32, Eccles. xii. 9, Prov. 
xxv. 1). 

2. Son of Neariah, of Judah (1 Chron. 
iii, 23, Zeph. i. 1). 

Hezion. King of Syria, father of 
Tabrimon; grandfather of Benhadad. 
Possibly = Rezon, Solomon’s contem- 
porary (1 Kings xv. 18, xi. 28). 

Hezir. 1. 1 Chron. xxiv. 15. 2. 
Neh. x. 20. 

Hezrai, in the keri or Heb. marg. ; 
Hezro in the Heb. text, kethib (2 
Sam. xxiii. 85): “the Carmelite.’’ 
Once perhaps an adherent of Nabal 
(1 Chron. xi. 37). 

Hezron. 1. Gen. xlvi. 9, Exod. vi. 
14, Num. xxvi.6. 2. Gen. xlvi. 12, 
Ruth iv. 18; Esrom Matt. i. 3. 

Hiddai. 2 Sam. xxiii. 30, “of the 
brooks (torrents) of Gaash.’’ Hurat 

__1 Chron. xi. 32. 

Hiddekel. Tigris. <A river of EDEN 
[see], going “eastward to Assyria’’ 
(Gen. ii. 14). “The great river” 
(Dan. x. 4). From hai “lively,” and 
digla “an arrow,’ in early Baby- 
lonian ; equivalent to Tigra in Aryan. 
Now called by the Arabs Dijleh. 


Rebuilt, i.e. restored as a fortified 
town, Jericho in Ahab’s reign, who 
hoped through fortifying it-(for H. 
was Ahab’s profane and reckless 
tool) to have on his borders a city 
securing to himself the passage of 
Jordan. In H. was fulfilled Joshua’s 
curse on the rebuilder of Jericho 
(vi. 26), “he shall lay the foundation 
in (i.e. at the price of) his firstborn 
(Abiram), and in (i.e. at the price of) 
his youngest son (Segub) shall he set 
up’ the gates of it.’” The builder paid 
for its restoration by the loss of all 
his sons, from the firstborn to the 
youngest. The Benjamites, by Josh- 
ua’s allotment (xviii. 21), inhabited it, 
and it is called “the city of palms” 
(Jud. iii. 18, 2 Sam. x.5); but not till 
Ahab’s time, when men cast off all 
fear of Jehovah, was Joshua’s curse 
fulfilled, when H. presumed to fortify 
it (1 Kings xvi. 34). The walls had 
been miraculously cast down, and 
it was against their being rebuilt 
that the curse was levelled. The 
sin marks how deeply Israel had 
fallen; the curse how God will not let 
His word be transgressed with im- 
punity. 


Hierapolis. Col. iv.13. Associated 


as the seat of a church with the 
neighbouring Colosse and Laodicea; 
on a height between the r:vers Lycus 
and Meander, within a few miles of 
one another; the three churches 
were probably all founded by Epa- 
phras. Now Pambouk Kalessi. Hot 
calcareous springs are near, which 
have deposited curious incrustations. 
There is a frozen cascade, the surface 
wavy, as of water suddenly petrified. 
A mephitic cavern, Plutonium, was 
anciently connected with the wor- 
ship of Cybele, whence the city was 
designated IHierapolis, “the sacred 
city.”’ 


Hieroglyphics. One of the earliest 


modes of representing visibly the 
words or ideas already orally ex- 
pressed. For many centuries the key 
to these representations was alto- 
gether unknown; buta piece of granite 
found near Rosetta by the French 
army in 1798, 
and now in the 
British Museum, 
contains a decree 
in honour of 
Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes (204 B.c.) 
written in hiero- 
glyphies with a 
Gr. translation 
alongside. Also 
the shaft of an obelisk brought to 
England from Phile in the S. of 
Egypt contains a hieroglyphic in- 
scription of its dedication to the gods 
by Ptolemy Physcon and Cleopatra 
(146 B.c.) and at the base a Gr. in- 
scription. Champollion, by comparing 
the Gr. names Ptolemy and Cleopatra 
with the hieroglyphics corresponding, 
made out letter by letter. Young 
and others have perfected the tran- 
scription of Heb. and the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic. Thus the derivation 
from Egyptian of many of the Hebra- 
ised words in Exodus is proved, 
confirming its having been written by 
one in such circumstances as Moses 
was. 


an CTT 


ROSETTA STONE. 


High places. 


HIGH PLACES 


Hiel=God liveth. Native of Bethel. | The hieroglyphics originally were pic- 


ture writing, but in the form handed 
down to us on oldest monuments 
they are phonetic with occasionally an 
accompanying picture of the object 
in order to make the group of hiero- 
glyphic letters which form the word 
more intelligible. 
Thustothenames 
of individuals the 
figure of a man 
is attached ; such 
characters are 
called determina- 
tives. The ini- 
tial of the Egyp- 
tian (Ahom) for 
eagle is A, so an 
eagle became the 
representative of 
A; a lion (Egyp- 
tian Labo) is L; 
¥ owl (Mowlad), 


CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE. 


Higgaion=meditation, from hagah 


“to meditate.’”’ Found Ps. ix. 16, 
xix. 14, xcii. 3 marg. ‘‘ upon the harp 
with musing ’”’ (Lam. iii. 61). A call 
to solemn reflection on God’s deal- 
ings. The Selah (a pause in the 
music) follows to give time for medi- 
tation. 

Archeological and 
scientific researches have made it 
evident that in the varying forms of 
early religions, and in lands far dis- 
tant from each other, high places 
were selected for worship of a sicri- 
ficial character. This was so especially 
among the Moabites (Isa. xv. 2, xvi. 
12; Num. xxiii. 28). The three altars 
built by Abraham at Shechem, be- 
tween Bethel and Ai, and at Mamre, 
were on heights. Such sites conse- 
crated of old would naturally be re- 
sorted to in after times as sanctuaries. 
Not only these, but heights origin- 
ally dedicated to idols (Num. xxxiii. 
52, Lev. xxvi. 30). The law forbad 
sacrificial worship elsewhere save at 
the one national sanctuary. Old 
usage however strove against the 
law, and too frequently reasserted it- 
self. The high places polluted by 
idol worship (2 Kings xxiii. 9) were: 
condemned by all the kings that wor- 
shipped Jehovah. But’ those sacred 
to Jehovah (2 Chron. xxxii. 12, xxxiii. 
17) were tolerated by less thoroughly 
reforming kings; and sacrifices and. 
burnt incense were offered on them 
(1 Kings xii. 8, xiv. 4, xv. 35). Heze- 
kiah and Josiah removed them ut- 
terly, as opposed to the letter of the 
law and mostly to the spirit of it too 
(2 Kings xviii. 4, xxiii. 5 marg.; 2 
Chron. xxxiv. 3). In the time of the 
judges (Jud. vi. 25, 26, xiii. 16-23; 1 
Sam. vii. 10, xvi. 5), and whilst the 
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temple was yet unbuilt (1 Kingsiii. 2), 
and in the Israelite northern king- 
dom where religious order could not 
be preserved, owing to the severance 
from Judah(1 Kings xviii. 30), greater 
latitude was allowed. But the strict 
rule was against it, except where God 
specially (1 Chron. xxi. 26) sanctioned 
sacrifice on some one occasion at a 
place (Deut. xii. 4-11, Lev. xvii. 3, 4, 
John iv. 20). The priests whom the 
kings of Judah ordained to burn in- 
cense in the high places were called 
Chemarim; comp. Hos. x. 5, Zeph. 
i. 4, idol priests not having reached 
the age of puberty, meaning ‘‘ minis- 
ters of the gods,”’ the Tyrian camilli, 
(black attired ministers, subordinate 
to the priests, they felled the victim, ) 
from chamar “to be black.’? The 
high places of Dan and Bethel were 
already sacred by usage; soJeroboam 
found it easy to induce the people to 
forsake the temple and cherubim at 
Je-usalem for his calves in Dan and 
Bethel. Bamoth, the Heb. for ‘high 
places,” became so common that the 
term was used fora shrine in a valley 
or a city (2 Kings xvii. 9, Ezek. xvi. 
31, Jer. vii. 31). In Ezek. xx. 29, “I 
said... what is the high place 
whereunto ye go? And the name 
thereof is called Bamah unto this 
day,’ the sense is, You ought to have 
long since put away the name, and 
the high place which it expresces ; 
the very name implies i+ is not sanc- 
tioned by Me; therefore your sacri- 
fice even to Me in it (much more 
to idols) is only a ‘‘ provocation ”’ to 
Me (ver. 28). In Ezek. xvi. 16, “‘ of 
thy garments thou didst take and 
deckedst thy high places with divers 
colours,’”’ the sense is: as a harlot 
spreading her tent of divers colours 
to lure victims, so Israel set up on the 
high places, not stone chapels, but 
tents hung with coloured tapestry, 
as the “‘ woven hangings of (Asherah) 
Astarte”’ (the right transl. for 
“srove’’) (2 Kings xxiii. 7). 

Asa in one place is said to have taken 
away the high places, in another not 
so; also Jehoshaphat similarly. The 
seeming discrepancy occurs not only 
between Kings and Chronicles, but 
even between different passages of 
the same chronicler. Doubtless the 
godly kings at first tried to put down 
entirely the high places, but a/fter- 
wards yielded to the general usage 
of the people in cases where the 
high place was to Jehovah; where it 
was to idols they put them down 
utterly. ‘‘ They opposed impiety but 
winked at error” (Bp. Hall). So 
rooted was the practice that the re- 
moval of the high places was made 
by Rabshakeh a taunt against Heze- 
kiah as if it were an impious innova- 
tion against Jehovah’s honour; evi- 
deutly he knewthat the act had pro- 
voked the enmity of a considerable 
arty among the Jews. 
Highpricst. Tn Heb. “‘ THE priest,” 
and in books after the pentateuch 
“the great priest,’ “the head 
priest,”’ or ‘‘ chief priest’ (2 Kings 
xxv. 18). In Lev. iv. 3 and else- 
where “ the priest that is anointed,”’ 
for he alone of the priests was anoint- 
ed on the head in consecration, ‘‘ the 
crown of the anointing oil of his God” 
(Ley. xxi. 12), t.e. the holy oil was 
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poured on his head like a crown 
(Exod. xxix. 7), a peculiarly com- 
pounded ointment (xxx. 22-33) which 
it was death to imitate or to put 
upon a stranger. Certain priests, 
“apothecaries,” manufactured it 
(Neh. iii. 8) ; this oil was wanting in 
the secondtemple. The anointing of 
the ordinary priests was limited to 
sprinkling their garments with the 
anointing oil (Exod. xxviii. 41, etc., 
xxix. 21; Lev. viii. 80), which does 
not sanction the Jewish tradition that 
the oil was smeared on the forehead of 
the ordinary priests with the finger. 
The highpriest’s special designa- 
tion, ‘‘the priest that is anointed”’ 
(iv. 3), implies a marked distinction 
between his anointing and theirs, 
besides what was common to both, 
viz. the “sprinkling.” Love is com- 
pared to it, streaming down from 
Aaron’s head upon his beard, then to 
his skirts (Ps. exxxii. 2). Christ the 
antitypical Highpriest was anointed 
with the fulness of the Spirit (Dan. 
ix. 24, Acts x. 38, John ili. 34) ; from 
Him the Spirit in measure streams 
on His members who touch by faith 
the hem of His garment (Matt. ix. 
20, John i. 16). 


Besides the girdle common to all the 


priests the highpriest wore also the 
curious girdle of the ephod. Of 
eight articles of priestly dress the 
coat or tunic, girdle, breeches, and 
bonnet or turban belonged also to 
the common priests; the breastplate, 
ephod with the curious girdle, 
mitre (instead of the ordinary 
priest’s turban) and robe of the 
ephod were peculiar to the highpriest. 
The breastplate (choshen, ‘“ orna- 
ment,”’ literally) was two spans long 
by one broad, but doubled it became 
a square, fastened by rings and chains 
of gold to the two onyx stones on the 
shoulders, and beneath with two 
other rings and a lace of blue to two 
rings in the ephod above the curious 
girdle. On it were the 12 stones in 
four rows, with the 12 tribes engraven 
in the order of the encampment ; 
just as the names of the 12 tribes 
were on the 12 pearl gates, and in the 
12 foundations (of precious stones) of 
the New Jerusalem wall the names of 
the 12 apostles of the Lamb. 


He represented the whole chosen na- 


tion as ‘‘a kingdom of priests”’ (Exod. 
xix. 6). In other nations the priest- 
hood was dissevered from every other 
class, but in Israel Levi held the 
priesthood rightfully belonging to all, 
and only delegated to one tribe and 
family as representing the whole; as 
Num. viii. 10 proves. This trust was 
delegated to Levi only until all the 
children of God could exercise it 
suitably. Christianity restores the 
suspended relation of God’s people 
as all king-priests unto God (1 Pet. 
ii. 9, Rev.i. 6). Inthe Jewish church 
there was a delegation of the priest- 
hood to one tribe and family ; not so 
in the Christian church, which unites 
under the antitypical Melchizedek 
the kingdom and priesthood which 
were distinct in Israel. United to 
Messiah, the spiritual Israel the 
church shall form one grand heavenly 
king-priesthood as literal Israel 
shall be the earthly king-priesthood 
among the nations (Isa. xi. 6, lxvi. 
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21). Christian ministers as distinct 
from laymen are never called in N. T. 
hiereis, “sacerdotal priests,” as the 
Jewish priests were. The highpriest 
alone entered the holy of holies once 
a year; but we have “boldness to 
enter” it through the rent veil of 
Christ’s flesh continually (Heb. x. 19, 
20). Healone consulted God by the 
mysterious Urim and Thummim ; we 
have truly our fellowship with the 
Father of lights (1 John i. 8, ii. 20; 
Jas. i. 17, 18), having our “‘ unction 
from the Holy One” and knowing all 
things. The highpriest’s death pre- 
figured Christ’s who sets the blood- 
stained captive free (Num. xxxy. 25). 


The first separation of Aaron to the 


priesthood, which previously belonged 
to the firstborn, occfirsin Exod xxviii., 
after the directions for the tabernacle 
and its furniture. Previously Moses 
bidding him lay up the pot of manna 
before the Lord implied that the ark 
would, when made, be under his 
charge. His being taken up with 
Nadab and Abibu to see the glory of 
the God of Israel foreshadowed his 
hereditary priesthood ; also xxvii. 21, 
xxix. 9, 24. 


Josephus, LXX., and Scripture favour 


the view that the 12 breastplate stones 
were the Urim and Thummim. An- 
swers were given by Jehovah to the 
highpriest (John xi. 51) whilst wearing 
them and the ephod (1 Sam. xiv. 3, 
18, 19, xxiii. 2, 4, 9, 11, 12, xxviii. 6; 
2 Sam. v. 23; Jud. xx. 28). “ Judg- 
ment’’ was the breastplate’s chief 
significance (Exod. xxviii. 380), 
‘* Aaron shall bear the judgment of 
. . - Israel upon his heart before the 
Lord continually,” viz. the judicial 
sentence of justification, often re- 
presented by a particular kind of 
robe (Isa. lxi. 10, lxii.8). So the white 
linen robe expresses the righteous- 
ness or justification of the saints 
(Rev. iii. 4, 5; xix. 14). Joshua the 
hizhpriest represented the nation on 
its trial before God, at first in filthy 
garments to represent its guilt, Sa- 
tan accusing; then by Messiah’s in- 
tercession justified; therefore the 
filthy garments are removed and a 
change of raiment is given and a fair 
mitre put on his head (Zech. iii.). 
Thus “the breastplate of righteous- 
ness” or “judgment”? symbolises 
Israel’s 12 tribes accepted on the 
ground of the highpriest’s sacrificial 
intercession before God (Num. xxiii. 
21). Thummim expresses perfec- 
tions, Urim lights. Israel’s perfect 
justification in “ the Lord her right- 
eousness’’ and her conseauent ulti- 
mate prosperity are thus symbolised 
(Isa. lx. 1, lxii. 1, 2). Levi the priest 
tribe is called ‘‘ God’s holy one,” 
rivileged to bear the Urim and 
ae because of proved faith- 
fulness (Deut. xxxiii. 8). Israel’s 
justification in the person of her 
highpriest is the ground of her re- 
ceiving through him communications 
of God’s will. Her children’s being 
“taught of Jehovah” is so connected 
with ‘‘His laying her stones with 
fair colours’? (Isa. liv. 11-17). 8. 
Clark (Speaker’s Comm.) thinks that 
some means of casting lots were kept 
in the bag formed by the doubled 
fold of the choshen or breastplate, 
and that’these were the Urim and 
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Thummim: Exod. xxviii. 15-30, ‘‘ thou 
shalt put in the breastplate of judg- 
ment the Urim and Thummim.’’ But 
this passage suits at least as well the 
view that the Urim and ‘hummim 
were the 12 precious stones put into 
the piece of cunning (skilled weaver’ s) 
work, and representing Israel “ per- 
fected”? and “shining with light” 
because justified before God, as the 
view that they were some distinct 
means of lot casting, inside the fold 
of the choshen. [See Urima’ AND 
THUMMIM. } 

The ephod consisted of blue, purple, 
and scarlet yarn and “fine twined 
linen,” wrought in ‘‘work of the 
skilled weaver”; the highpriest’s 
distinctive vestment (1 Sam. ii. 28, 
xiv. 3, xxi. 9, xxiii. 6, 9, xxx. 7) to 
which “the breastplate of judgment”’ 
was attached (Exod. xxviii. 6-12, 
25-28 ; xxxix. 2-7). It consisted of a 
back piece and a front piece joined 
by-shoulder straps; ver. 28 transl. 
“two rings of gold shalt thou make, 
and put them on the two shoulder 
pieces of the ephod, low down in the 
front of it, near the joining, above 
the band for fastening it”’ (Speaker’s 
Comm.). Below the arms the two 
pieces were kept in place by a band 
attached to one of the pieces (‘‘ the 
curious girdle of the ephod’’), “of 
the same work, of one piece with 
it’ (ver. 8). Two onyx stones, each 
inscribed with the names of six tribes, 
clasped together on the shoulders 
the back and front pieces. An ordi- 
nary linen ephod was worn by other 
priests (1 Sam. xxii. 18); by Samuel, 
only a Levite (2 Sam. ii. 18) ;. and 
by David (vi. 14). 

The robe of the ephod (meil). A simple, 
skyblue frock, without seam or 
sleeves, drawn over the head, visible 
above and below the ephod, the ela- 
borate texture of which it set off as 
a ground work; transl. Exod. xxviii. 
32, “its opening for the head shall 
be in the middle of it,’’ a round hole 
not connected with any slit before or 
behind. The skirt was ornamented 
with pomegranates of blue, purple, 
and scarlet, a small golden bell being 
attached between each two of the 
pomegranates (ver. 33-35). The 
bells’ sound heard from within the 
veil by those outside assured them 
that the highpriest, though out of 
sight, was ministering in their behalf, 
and acceptably before God, for other- 
wise he would have been smitten with 
death, which the sounding bells 
showed he was not. 

The mitre or turban, a twisted band of 
linen coiled into a cap, with the gold 
plate in front fastened to a blue lace 
or band (which went round the mitre) 
and engraved with Holiness to the 
Lord. Rabbi Eliezer in Hadrian’s 
reign saw it at Rome, probably with 
the other temple spoils deposited in 
the Temple of Peace. 

Four garments were common to all 
priests. “ The coat of fine linen em- 
broidered,” rather ‘‘ woven in diaper 
work,” the threads of one colour being 
diapered i in checkers by the ordinary 
weaver (xxviii. 39, xxxix. 27): a long 
tunic worn next the skin, the sleeves 
of which appeared from under the 
ephod. “The girdle (abnet) of 
needlework’ (“fof the work of the 
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embroiderer,’’ Speaker’s Comm.) was 
of three colours, the texture loose, 
wound several times round the body, 
the ends hanging to ~> 
the feet but thrown 
over the shoulder in 
active work. The 
breeches or drawers, 
of linen. The bonnet 
or turban, of linen, for 
the head, but not in 
cone shape as the high- 
priest’s mitre. The 
highpriest’s successors DR#S8 oF PRIEST. 
were inaugurated by wearing these 
eight articles of dress seven succes- 
sive days. They were kept in the 
Baris built by Hyrcanus for the 
purpose, and called Antonia by Herod, 
to be along with the highpriesthood 
at the kiny’s disposal. The high- 
priest in his robes of glory and beauty 
in Josephus’ time entered the temple 
before all the people on the great 
Day oF ATONEMENT [see], then in 
secret in obedience to the law (Lev. 
xvi. 4, 24) assumed his linen garments 
alone and made expiation ; afterwards 
resuming his splendid robes, he ap- 
145) before the people (Bell. Jud. 
v. 5,7 


A sagan or deputy, next in dignity to 


the highpriest, was often appointed ; 
“the second priest’’ (2 Kings xxiii. 
4, xxv. 18). He was memunneh, 

“prefect of the temple,” and offici- 
ated in the absence of the highpriest. 
Annas was deposed by Valerius Gra- 
tus (A. U. Cc. 779), and Joseph or 
Caiaphas, his son-in-law, was made 
highpriest (John xviii. 13). Annas 
retained in the Jews’ feeling the 
lawful highpriesthood, and had in- 
fluence enough to get his five sons 
successively appointed; as sagan he 
evaded the Roman deposition and 
kept his power. 


Any blemish or illegitimate birth de- 


barred from the highpriesthood. So 
Christ (Heb. vii. 26). The epistle to 
the Hebrews explains the antitypical 
meaning of the highpriesthoud, real- 
ized in Christ. He was“ appointed” 
and ‘‘ called of God”’ (Heb. iii. 1, 2; 
v. 4, 5), ‘‘after the order of Melchi- 
zedek”’ (v.6; vi. 20; vii. 15,17; Ps. 
ex. 4). Superior to the Aaronic priests 
(Heb. vii. 11, 16, 22; viii. 1, 2, 6) in 
that He was “consecrated with an 
oath” (vii. 20, 21), has an intrans- 
missible priesthood (marg. vii. 23, 
28), was “‘holy, harmless, and unde- 
filed,’ and without “ infirmity” 
(26-28), ‘‘ faithful to Him that ap- 
pointed Him” as the “ Son,” whereas 
Moses the lawgiver was but a “ser- 
vant”; needed no sacrifice for Him- 
self (ver. 27); Himself the sacrifice, 
purifying “‘the heavenly things” 
(ix. 14, 26), “‘ better’ than the sa- 
crifices which ‘‘ purified the patterns 
of things in the heavens ” (23) ; not 
often, but offered once for all (vii. 
27 ; ix. 25, 26,28; x. 1, 2, 12, 9, 10-14, 
17, 18) ; “making him that did the 
service perfect, as pertaining to the 
eonscience,”’ which the law sacrifices 
could not (ix. 9; x. 1, 2, 16-22). “A 
merciful and faithful bighpriest, to 
make reconciliation for the sins of the 
people”’ (ii. 17). ‘‘ Obtained eternal 
redemption for us’’ (ix. 12). ‘‘ Passed 
into the heavens ”’ (iv. 14) ‘‘ to appear 
in the presence of God for us,” as 


our advocating highpriest within the 
heavenly veil(ix. 24, vii. 25). “‘ Tempt- 
ed Himself in all points like as we 
are, yet without sin,” He is able 
to succour the tempted (ii. 18); 
“touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities,” and so having the needful 
qualification of a priest, that He 
“can have compassion on the igno- 
rant, aud on them that are out of the 
way’’ (iv. 15, v. 2). ‘‘ Blesses in turn- 
ing men from their iniquities’’ (Acts 
iti. 26, Num. vi. 23-26). At once the 
King and the Priest upon His throne 
(Zech. vi. 18). As the priests’ genea- 
logy had to be traced, so Christ’s 
Divine sonship and human descent 
from David. ‘Their bodily soundness 
typifies His faultless perfection with- 
out.blemish or spot(Heb. vii. 26). The 
highpriest’s obligation to marry a wife 
in her virginity answers to the bride 
of the Lamb (2 Cor. xi. 2, Rev. xiv. 
4). The highpriest’s ephod of gold, 
blue, and purple represents the. lovely 
graces of His manhood. The firm 
and orderly setting of the precious 
stones in the breastplate answers to 
the firm union of Christ’s people, 
His jewels, to Himself; earth and 
hell cannot sever them (Mal. iii. 17). 
The highpriest’s consecration at the 
tabernacle door with washing in 
water, arraying in priestly vestments, 
anointing with costly oil,and sanctify- 
ing with sacrifices, answer to Christ 
baptism with water, anointing with 
the Holy Ghost, and clothing with 
His curiously wrought body (Heb. 
x. 5, Ps. exxxix. 15). Like the high- 
priest Christ sacriticed for, prays for, 
blesses, instructs, oversees the service 
of His people in the spiritual temple, 
blows the gospel trumpet, judges. 
Having such a “highpriest passed 
into the heavens,” “ over the house 
of God,” we ought to “hold fast 
our profession,” ‘ without wavering,” 
ever “‘ drawing near with a true heart 
in full assurance of faith, having our 
hearts sprinkled from an evil con- 
science”’ (Heb. iv. 14, x. 21-23). The 
epistle to the Hebrews is the N. T. 
Leviticus, unfolding the spiritual and 
everlasting meaning of the legal 
priestly types fulfilled in Christ. His 
true sphere of priesthood is in hea- 
ven, for “if He were on earth He 
would not even be a priest”’ (viii. 4, 
vii. 18, 14), being of Judah, not Levi 
the priestly tribe, whose functions 
He never assumed on earth because 
His was an infinitely better priest- 
hood. His sacrifice on the cross on 
earth was a priestly act ‘ without 
the gate’’; but the crowning work, 
the Peace of the blood into the 
holy of holies, He could not do on 
earth, but could and did bring it 
into the better holy of holies above. 
He appeared to John in His high- 
priestly long white garment and 
golden girdle (Rev. i.18). The gold, 
purple, etc., of the ephod typify the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. His 
robes are “ for glory and beaxty” to 
His saints; what He is, they are by 
union with Him (Isa. xxviii. 5, lxil. 
8). The names of Israel’s twelve 
tribes on the highpriest’s shoulders 


‘and»breast, as « memorial before the 


Lord continually, imply that the 
weight of our salvation is upon His 
shoulders, and our names on His 


HIGHPRIEST 


heart before God (S. of Sol. viii. 6), 
not one name is wanting (Isa. xlix. 
16; John x. 3; Rev. ii. 17, iii. 12). 
His are the Urim and Thummim, 
‘‘lights and perfectiuns,’’ whilst He 
bears the judgment of His Israel 
before the Lord continually (Ps. 
lxxii. 1). The curious girdle typifies 
His alacrity in ministering as our 
Highpriest, as one girding up the 
loins for action (Heb. x. 7, Luke ix. 
51). Faithfulness and righteousness 
were His girdle (Isa. xi. 5). The 
bells on the hem sweetly sounding 
from within the veil typify the gospel 
joyfal sound (Ps. lxxxix. 15); the 
pomegranates represent the fruits 
which accompany the gospel preach- 
ing. The plate with ‘‘ Holiness to the 
Lord”’ implies ‘‘ He is made unto us 
sanctification’’ (1 Cor. i. 30). Aaron 
was washed because sinful, Jesus was 
baptized “‘to fulfil all righteousness.” 
Aaron was anointed with oil, Jesus 
with the Holy Ghost without mea- 
sure (Acts x. 38, John iii.384). Aaron 
was consecrated with the blood of 
beasts, Christ with His own blood. 
The highpriest could only marry a 
virgin or a priest’s widow, typifying 
Christ’s wedding to His Godhead our 
manhood in purity, and also wedding 
to Him the church and its members 
individually as ‘‘a chaste virgin” 
(Rev. xiv. 4, 2 Cor. xi. 2). His 
not going out of the sanctuary to 
mourn’ for the dead typifies that 
death and mourning shall be abolished 
by Christ, that where He is they 
cannot come (Rev. xxi. 4; Isa. xxxv. 
10, xxv.8). To drawnigh to God by 
any other highpriest, or to say self- 
sufficiently “all the congregation are 
holy,” incurs Korah’s guilt and 
penalty (Num. xvi.). 
Phinehas, son of EHleazar, is the last of 
Eleazar’s line before Eli (Jud. xx. 
28). Eli in 1 Sam.i.3, the next, is of 
Ithamar’s line. Josephus supplies 
the interval by stating that Joseph 
Abiezer, z.e. Abishua, was the last 
highpriest of Phinehas’ line before 
Zadok. How the transfer to Itha- 
mar’s line occurred we do not know ; 
possibly by Abishua’s son at his death 
being under age, and Eli so succeed- 
ing. Down to David the highpriests 
officiated in Shiloh in Epheaim, 
Joshua’s tribe; under David and 
thenceforth in Jerusalem of Judah, 
David's tribe: the secular power from 
the first influencing the ecclesiastical. 
During the captivity of the ark and 
its neglect in Saul’s days Samuel the 
prophet stands prominent as the in- 
terpreter of God’s will, and Ahiah 
the highpriest is more in the back- 
ground (Jud. xx. 27, 28; 1 Chron. 
xiii. 3; 1 Sam. vii. 2, xiv. 18). [See 
ABIATHAR in relation to Zadok.] The 
highpriest at Solomon’s dedication 
of the temple in the 11th year of his 
reign was probably Zadok’s grand- 
son, Azariah, son of Ahimaaz, for 
Zadok was old at Solomon's acces- 
sion (1 Kings iv. 2; 1 Chron. vi. 9, 10); 
the notice that he executed the 
priest's office in Solomon’s temple 
must refer to the Azariah of ver. 9, 
not of ver. 10. The non-mention of 
his name at the dedication shows 
how the royal power overshadowed 
the priestly. From David to Jeconiah 
there are twenty kings, but from 


Josedech died in Babylon. 
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Zadok to Jehozadak but 13. high- 
priests, in 1 Chron. vi. 8-15. The 
six first tally well to the six first 
kings, Amariah the sixth priest an- 
swering to Jehoshaphat the sixth 
king from David; also the five last 
tally to the five last kings, Hilkiah 
sun of Shallum, fourth from the end, 
tallying to Josiah, the fourth king 
from the end. There are but two 
names for the intervening 240 years, 
Ahitub and Zadok. The histories 
supply four or five for the interval. 
Jehoiada in Athaliah’s and Joash’s 
reigns, Zechariah, his son AZARIAH 
[see] in Uzziah’s reign, Urijah in 
Awaz’ [see] reign, and AZARIAH 
ree under Hezekiah. Josephus 
Ant., xx. 10) brings up the number 
to 18. Seraiah ends the series, taken 
by Nebuzaradan and slain by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, along with Zephaniah, 
the second priest or sagan (2 Kings 
xxv. 18). Seraiah’s son, Jehozadak 
or Josedech, was carried captive (1 
Chron. vi. 15). Excepting Jehoiada, 
who overthrew Athaliah, and Azariah 
who withstood Uzziah, the kings took 
the lead iu great religious movements. 
David arranged the temple service 
aud 24 priest courses; Solomon 
dedicated the temple; Jehoshaphat 
directed Amariah and the priests as 
to teaching the people; Hezekiah 
led the reformation, aud urged on 
Azariah ; Josiah encouraged the 
priests in the service of the Lord’s 
house. On the other hand the priests 
truckled to the idolatrous Manasseh ; 
the highpriest Urijah was Ahaz’ 
ready tool in copying the Damascus 
altar, supplanting Jehovah’s brazen 
altar (2 Kings xvi. 10-16). No 
instance is recorded of consulting the 
Lord by Urim and Thummim after 
David. The prophets seem to have 
superseded the highpriests as media 
of revealing God’s will (2 Chron. xv., 
xviii, xx. 14; 2 Kings xix. 2, xxii. 
12-14; Jer. xxi. 1,2). Yet Nehemiah 
seems to have expected the return of 
a “‘ priest with Urim and Thummim”’ 
(vii. 65). The early cessation of re- 
sponses proved by this favours the 
view that consultation was not the 
essential but the incidental use cf 
“the breastplate of judgment.”’ 
His son 
Jeshua co-operated zealously with 
Zerubbabel in the restoration of 
Israel’s temple and polity along with 
Haggai and Zechariah. His succes- 
sors were Joiakim, ELIasHiB [see], 
Joiada, Johanan (Jonathan), and 
Jaddua [see ALEXANDER] (Neh. xiii. 
4-7, xii. 10, 11). 


Josephus (Ant., xi. 8, §5, etc.) states 


that Jaddua’s brother Manasseh was 
at Sanballat’s request made the first 
highpriest of the Samaritan temple 
by Alexander the Great. Simon the 
Just, second after Jaddua, was re- 
puted the last of the Great Synagogue 
and the finisher of the O. T. canon. 
Jesus and Onias adopted the Gr. 
names Jason and Menelaus, and to 
gain the Syro-Greek kings’ favour 
began to forsake the Jewish laws for 
Greek customs. A gymnasium at 
Jerusalem was built for the apostate 
Jews, and they endeavoured to con- 
ceal their circumcision when stripped 
at the games. This paved the way 
for the attack on Jehovah’s worship 


HILKIAH 


by Antiochus Epiphanes the O. T. 
Antichrist (J Macc. 1., 2 Mace. iv. 
12-15). This attack roused the na- 
tional zeal tor their religion, and a 
brilliant succession of highpriests 
arose in the Asmonzan family who 
combined civil rule and independent 
sovereignty with the highpriesthood. 
Judas Maccabaus (Josephus, Ant. xii. 
10, § 6) was highpriest of the nation, 
but more probably Jonathan his bro- 
ther was “the first of the sons of 
Asamoneus who was highpriest”’ 
(Life, § 1). They were of the course 
of Joiarib, the first of the 24 courses, 
(1 Chron. xxiv. 7). The Asmonzean 
dynasty lasted from 153 B.c. down to 
Aristobulus, Mariamne’s brother, 
murdered by Herod 35 B.c. The 
independence of the Asmonzean priest 
kings lasted till Pompey took Jeru- 
salem and removed the diadem from 
Hyrcanus. Herod deposed and sub- 
stituted highpriests at will. In‘ the 
N. T’. we see Annas highpriest at the 
beginning of John Baptist’s ministry 
with Caiaphas second priest, but 
Caiaphas chief and Annas second at 
our Lord’s crucifixion. Ananias, the 
same perhaps as Ananus murdered 
by the Zealots before Jerusalem’s 
fall, was the one to whom Paul hastily 
said, ‘‘God shall smite thee, thou 
whited wall!”’ (Acts xxiii.) Theo- 
philus, son of Ananus, was the high- 

riest from whom Saul received the 
feleits of authority, for persecution, 
to the Damascus synagogue (ix.). 
Phannias was the last, dragged re- 
luctantly by the Zealots and chosen 
by lot, ‘‘a mere rustic who scarcely 
knew what the _highpriesthood 
meant.” This shocking impiety, to 
them a subject of sport, drew tears 
from the other priests who beheld 
their law turned into ridicule (Jose- 
phus, B. J. iv. 3, § 8). So ended the 
highpriesthood, which had lasted for 
at least 14 centuries and comprised 
upwards of 76 highpriests! But One 
in whom the priesthood found its 
perfection had come, and the types 
in spite of Jewish resistance must 
withdraw before the Antitype who 
abideth for ever. 


Hilen. A city of Judah allotted to 


the priests (1 Chron. vi. 58). Holon 


in Josh. xxi. 15. 


Hilkiah=Jehovah is my portion. 1, 


2 Kings xviii. 87. 2. Highpriest (2 
Kings xxii. 4, etc. ; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 9, 
ete.; 1 Chron. vi. J3, Ezra vii.1). In 
the 18th year of Josiah’s reign the 
king directed him to have the Lord’s 
house repaired out of the money con- 
tributed by the people. So faith- 
fully did the workmen execute their 
task that no reckoning was made 
with them of the money entrusted to 
them. H. in the course of the re- 
pairs “found the book of the la of 
the Lord, given by the hand of 
Moses,’ and being not able to read 
it himself gave it to Shaphan to 
read (2 Kings xxii. 8, etc., marg. 2 
Chron. xxxiv. 14). Possibly Moses’ 
own autograph copy, but “ by the 
hand of Moses” nay mean only that 
God gave it by means of him (xxxv. 
6, John i. 17, Gal. iii. 19, Exod. ix.35 
marg., xxxv. 29, Neh. x. 29). Still the 
place where it was found, the temple, 
and its not having been found betore 
but only brought to light during the 


HILKIAH 


repairs, and that by the highpriest, 
identify it with the original temple 
copy deposited by Moses’ command 
by the side of the ark within the veil 
(Deut. xxxi. 9, 26). The two tables 
of the decalogue were in the ark (1 
Kings viii. 9); the book of the law 
by the ark, probably in a chest, se- 
curing its safety, attesting its Divine 
authority, and witnessing against 
Israel’s breach of the covenant of 
which the ark was the symbol. The 
expression “the book of the law,”’ 
not a book of laws, must refer to the 
well known book, the pentateuch, not 
to some book then coming to light 
for the first time. H. ‘‘found’”’ it, not 
“forged”’ it under the name of Mo- 
ses, as rationalists in despite of the 
text conjecture. Shaphan “read 
therein’’ (not the whole, which would 
require a different phrase, 2 Kings 
xxiii. 2) to the king. The threats 
and curses of the law against trans- 
gressors (Lev. xxvi.; Deut. xxviii., 
xxix.) were prominent in the passages 
read, and so overwhelmed the king 
that he rent his clothes. Probably 
Josiah, owing to the neglect of the 
law in Manasseh’s and Amon’s.un- 
godly reigns, had never heard the 
law read from before. The intimate 
acquaintance with both its words and 
truths which the psalmists and pro- 
phets long before Josiah’s time dis- 
play establishes the certainty of the 
pentateuch’s prior existence and of 
its being the basis of their inspired 
utterances. Deuteronomy, the repe- 
tition of the law in a summary, was 
the leading portion read, just as at 
the reading in the feast of taber- 
nacles every seventh year, the year of 
release, not the whole pentateuch 
but lessons from it day by day were 
read (Neh. viii. 18, ix. 3-5, ete. ; Deut. 
i. 5, xxxi. 9-18). ‘The covenant,” 
and the words “‘ with all their heart 
and soul’’ (2 Kings xxiii. 2,3), answer 
to the same in Deut. xxix. 1, xxx. 2; 
comp. also 2 Chron. xxxv.3 with Deut. 
xxxill. 10. Josiah’s final and utter 
destruction of idolatrous symbols, 
removal of wizards, and keeping of 
the passover were the fruits of his 
hearing Deut. xvi., xviii. Allusions 
also occur to Lev. xxiii. 5, xxii. 1, 5, 
tii. 2-5, Num. viii. 20-22, ix. 3, in 2 
Chron. xxxv. 1, 6,11, 12. Jeremiah’s 
frequent references to Deuteronomy 
are well known ; comp. xi. 38-5, where 
he quotes Deut. xxvii. 26. This 
correspondence is doubtless due to 
the prominence given to Deutero- 
nomy in reading the book of the 
law just then found; the finding 
and the reading would naturally in- 
terest Jeremiah deeply and tinge his 
prophecies. Josiah read (i.e. caused 
to be read) ‘‘ all the words of the book 
of the covenant found in the house 
of the Lord,” 7.e. all the essential 
parts, ‘‘ the commandments, statutes, 
and rights,’’ without the reasons and 
exhortations, narratives, etc.; just 
as Joshua (viii. 32-35) did at Hbal 
and Gerizim. The directions for 
the reading of the law every seventh 
year or yeur of release, also the di- 
rection (Deut. xvii. 18, 19) that a 
copy of the law should be made for 
the king distinct from that of the 
priests and Levites, imply a paucity 
of readers and of copies (comp. 2 


Hinnom, valley of. 
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Chron. xvii. 9, 2 Kings xiv. 6, xviii. 
5, 6). Shaphan the professional 
“seribe’’ read it to Josiah, who as 
well as H. probably could not read, 
for reading and writing were con- 
fined to the ‘‘scribes,” excepting a 
few who like Moses had learned in 
Egypt (Acts vii. 22). The ignorauce 
of the law which this narrative im- 
plies accords with the prevalence of 
idolatry and of a low state of educa- 
tion ever since Jehoshaphat’s alliance 
witha bab, except in Hezekiah’s reign. 


H. was employed by Josiah also to cou- 


sult Huldah the prophetess for him, 
and to help with Zechariah and 
Jehiel, ‘rulers of the house of God,” 
in celebrating the passover (2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 20-22, xxxv. 2, 8). 


8. 1 Chron. vi. 45. 4. 1 Chron. xxvi. 


1l. 5. Neh. viii. 4; 
same as the H. in xii. 7, 
Net Oh sis Oba Xl Xeuke 


erhaps the 
31. 6. Jer. 


Hill. Heb. gibeah, a carved, rounded 


hill; frequent in the Holy Land. 
Har, mistranslated ‘‘ hill,’ means a 
mountain range or district (Exod. 
xxiv. 4, 12, 18, 18; Num. xiv. 40, 44, 
45). The ‘‘hill” in Josh. xv. 9, 
comp. 8, is the mount of Olives. 
“The hills,’ Deut. i. 7, Josh. ix. 1, 
is the mountain district of Judah, 
Benjamin, and Ephraim (Num. xiii. 
29). The “ holy hill,” “ hill of Je- 
hovah,” ete., Ps. iii. 4, xxiv. 3, is 
mount Zion. Carmel should be called 
the mount, not “a hill’? (2 Kings i. 
9, iv. 27; comp. 1 Kings xviii. 19). 
Ma’aleh should be ‘‘ascent,” not 
hill (1 Sam. ix. 11 marg.). 


In Luke ix. 28, 37, “the hill” (oros) is 


the mountain of transfiguration. In 
i. 39 ‘“‘the hill country” ought to be 
transl. “the mountain country”’ of 
Judah. 


Hillel. Of Pirathonin mount Ephraim, 


father of the judge ABDON (Jud. xii. 
i3, 15). 


Hind. [See Harr.] 
Hinge. 


In the Hauran the door was 
often a stone slab with a stone pivot 
above and below of the 
same piece, fitting into 
corresponding sockets. 
(Prov. xxvi. 14). As 
the door moves round 
the same centre, and ( 
cannot be separated 
from it, it moves in- 


HINGES, 


deed, but not forward ; so the sloth- 
ful man lies now on this side now on 
that, but will not be torn from his bed. 


[See HELt. 
“The son of H.”’ was some ancient 
hero who encamped there (Stanley, 
Sin. and Pal., 172). S.W. and S. of 
Jerusalem ; from 50 to 100 yards wide 
at the sweep round the 8. W. corner of 
the so called mount Zion. An aque- 
duct on nine low arches, 29) yards 
from the Jaffa gate, crosses the val- 
ley, and conveys water from “the 
pools of Solomon” to the temple 
mount, below which is “the lower 
pool.” The reservoir, supposed by 
some to be “the upper pool,” or 
GrHon [see], is 700 yards from the 
Jaffa gate. The valley where it runs 
between the “hill of evil counsel” 
and the 8.W. corner of Jerusalem is 
pierced with many sepulchral re- 
cesses. It opens out into an oblong 
space, the site of Tophet, where now 
are gardens watered by Siloam, before 


H. was 


HIRAM 


it meets the valley of Jehoshapinat or 
Kedron on the S.E. At the E. end 
of it is a bed of clay worked still by 
potters, the probable site of “the 
potters’ field,’’ Aceldama. 


Hirah. Gen. xxxviii. 1, 12. 
Hiram (Huram in Chronicles usually, 


except 1 Chron. xiv. 1, in the ketib, 
original Heb. text). 1. King of Tyre. 
Sent carpenters, masons, and cedars 
to David to build his palace (2 Sam. 
v. 11). Eupolemon (see Pglyhistor, 
Fragm. Hist. Gr., iii. fr. 1:8), appa- 
rently on the authority of Dius and 
Menander of Ephesus in the time of 
Alexander the Ged. states, ‘‘ David 
reduced the Syrians near the Eu- 
phrates, and Conmagene, the Assy- 
rians, and Phenicians in Gilead, 
Edom, Ammon, Moab, Iturgeans, and 
Nabatheeans ; and made an dxpedition 
against Swron (Huram ?) king of 
Tyre and Phenicia, and compelled 
t’» m all to pay tribute to the Jews.” 
‘This confirms 2 Sam. viii., ix., and 
adds particulars drawn probably from 
Phoenician or other nop-Israelite 
sources. 
“ever a lover of David’’ (1 
Kings y. 1, 10-12). So he made a 
‘league’? with his son Solomon 
(berith, “a covenant,” tecognising 
Jehovah, and guaranteeing to Jewish 
sojourners at Tyre religious liberty). 
The mention that ‘there was peace 
between H. and Solomon”? may hint 
at there having been ouce war be- 
tween H. and David, before H. 
became ‘fa lover of David.’ H. 
gave Solomon for the temple cedars 
and firs, and gold, six seore talents, 
according to all his desire, and Solo- 
mon in return gave H. 20,000 mea- 
sures of wheat and 26 measuves of 
pure oil yearly; the mercantile coast 
cities being dependent on the corn 
and olive abounding reg‘ion of Pales- 
tine (Acts xii. 20 end). Solomon 
also gave H. 20 cities in Galilee, 
which did not satisfy him, and which 
therefore he called Casun jeee] (1 
Kings ix. 11-14, 27-82). Tyre is 
threatened with punishment for de- 
livering the Jewish captives to Edom, 
and not remembering ‘f the brotherly 
covenant,” viz. between H.and David 
and Solomon. H. sent also in the 
navy expert shipmen to Opnir [see] 
from Ezion-Gaber, with Solomon’s 
servants; and a navy with Solomon’s 
navy of Tharshish (1 jie x. 22) to 
share in the Mediterranean trade. 


Dius assigns to H.a 34 years’ reign, 


and names A bibalas his father, Bale- 
azar as hisson and successor. Jose- 
phus (Ant. viii. 2, § 8) states that the 
correspondence between H. and Solo- 
mon was kept in his day among the 
Tyrian archives. 


2. King H. sent to Solomon an over- 


seer of workmen skilled in working 
gold, silver, brass, iron, stone, wood, 
purple, linen, etc. Bezaleel similarly 
(Exod. xxxi. 25), but by supernatural 
endowment, combined weaving with 
metallurgy. He cast the two gieat 

brass pillars 
of the temple, 
and made the 
lavers,shovels 
and basons (1 
Kings vii. 13, 
14-40). He is called ‘‘ my father,” 
4.e. a title of honour, counsellor, 


METAL WORKING, 


Hittites. 


Hivites. 


HITTIT&S 


master workman (Gen. xly. 8). “Son 
of a widow of Naphtali,” but in 2 
Chron. ii. 18, 14, of one “of the 
daughters of Dan,” t.e. she was by 
birth a Danite, and married into 
Naphtali. When her husband died 
she married again, as widow of a 
Naphtalite, a Tyrian to whom she 
bore H. Blunt (Undes. Coinc.) 
makes her of the colony Dan or Laish 
in Naphtali, bordering on Sidonian 
or Tyrian territory. 

Descended from Cheth or 
Heru [see], second son of Canaan. 
A peaceable and commercial people 
when first brought before us at Kir- 
jath Arba or Hebron (Gen. xxiii. 19, 
xxv. 9). Their courteous dignity of 
bearing towards Abraham is con- 
spicuous throughout. As he took 
the Amorites as his allies in warfare, 
so he sought from the H. a tomb. 


The Amalekites’ advance necessitated 


their withdrawal to the mountains 
(Num. xiii. 29). In Joshua (i. 4; ix. 
1; xi. 3,4; xii. 8) they appear asthe 
sae power occupying upper 
yria, between Palestine and the 
’ Kuphrates. The Egyptian monu- 
ments represent them (Sheta) as 
forming a confederacy of chiefs, 
Egypt’s opponents in the valley of 
the Orontes, during the 19th and 
20th dynasties of Manetho, including 
Joshua’s time. Sethos I. took their 
capital Ketesh near Emesa, 1340 B.c. 
Two or three centuries later the 
Assyrian inscription of Tiglath Pi- 
leser (1125 B.c.) mentions them. As 
the Philistines appear in Joshua 
{xiii. 3; Jud. iii. 3) predominant in 
S. Canaan towards Egypt, so the 
H. in the N. Their military power 
is represented in Joshua as consisting 
in chariots (1 Kings x. 29, 2 Kings 
vii. 6). A hieroglyphic inscription 
of Rameses II. mentions Astert 
(Ashtoreth) as their god. Uriah, the 
unsuspicious, self denying patriot, 
whom David so wronged though of 
his own bodyguard “ the thirty,” was 
a Hittite, and showed the chivalrous 
bearing which Ephron the Hittite 
and his people had showed of old. 
The names of H. mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, Adah, Ahimelech, etc., seem 
akin to Hesrew [see]. G. Smith 
has just discovered their capital lying 
about half way between the mighty 
cities of the Hupbrates valley and 
those of the Nile. Their art forms 
the connecting link between Egyptian 
and Assyrian art. The name of their 
capital is identical with that of the 
Etruscans. This implies a connection 
of the H. with that people. 
Heb. always in the singu- 
lar=‘‘ midlanders”’ (Ewald), “ villa- 
gers” (Gesenius). Their abode was 
about Hermon and Lebanon (Josh. 
xi. 3, “under Hermon in the land of 
Mizpeh”’; Jud. iii. 3, “from mount 
Baal-hermon unto the entering in of 
Hamath’”’); towards Tyre (2 Sam. 
xxiv. 7), and Sichem or Shechem 
(Gen. xxxiv. 11),and Gibeon (Josh. ix. 
1,7). Descended from Ham (Gen. x. 
17). [See Avim, with whom LXX. 
identify them.] A warm, impulsive, 
unsuspicious people, as their readi- 
ness to accept the cunning proposi- 
tion of Simeon and Levi shows; 
peaceful and commercial, more keen 
to gain cattle and wealth than to 
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wage war, as the same story shows; 
as also that of Abimelech (Jud. viii. 
83—ix. 53). The Shechemite idol 
Baalberith, ‘‘ Baal of the covenant,” 
was a god of peace not war. Their 
not revenging themselves on Jacob’s 
family, as he feared, is another proof 
of their quiet spirit. The Gibeonite 
H. showed the same unwarlike spirit, 
with the additional element of craft 
wherewith they in their turn deceived 
Israel, as Jacob’s sons had deceived 
their forefathers. 


Hizkiah. 1. Zeph.i.1. 2. Hizkt- 
JAH, Neh. x. 17. 
Hobab = beloved. Only in Num. 


x. 29, Jud. iv. 11. Not prokably 
“father in law,’ but as the Heb. 
chathan often means, “ brother in 
law,” of Moses. Son of Raguel= 
Reuel (as Gazah=Azzah), Exod. ii. 
18. Moses’ entreaty, ‘‘ Leave us not, 
I pray thee, forasmuch as thou know- 
est how we are to encamp in the 
wilderness, and thou mayest be to us 
instead of eyes,” implies that H. was 
younger than Moses’ father in law 
could now have been. Reuel had 
seven grown daughters when Moses 
first went into the wilderness at 40, 
and now Moses was 80. It is there- 
fore probable that by this time 
Reuel’s son Jethro had succeeded 
him in his hereditary priesthood. 


Moreover, H. is not Jethro (Exod. xviii. 


27), for Jethro left the Israelites for 
his own land Midian before they 
reached Sinai, whereas H. accom- 
panied them and settled in Canaan 
(Jud. i. 16, iv. 11). H. and Jethro 
(=“excellency’”) were probably bro- 
thers of Zipporah, Moses’ wife, and 
sons of Reuel; H. the younger, and 
therefore not bound, as Jethro the 
elder, to his own tribe by the duties 
of an hereditary priesthood. We do 
not hear of Jethro after his departure 
from Israel before sinai. As Jethro 
helped Moses in counsel as a judi- 
cious administrator, so H. helped 
him as the experienced Arab sheikh 
familiar with the tracks, passes, and 
suitable places of the wilderness for 
an encampment, quick eyed in de- 
serying the far off shrubs which be- 
token the presence of water, and 
knowing well where there was danger 
of hostile attacks. The ark of the 
covenant was their main guide (Num. 
x. 83). But Divine guidance does 
not preclude human; nay, the God 
of ordinary providence works by na- 
tural means and is the same as the 
God of special grace. 


Moses’ words to H., “ We are journey- 


ing unto the place of which the Lord 
said, I will give it you,” imply 
Israel’s assured faith in God’s pro- 
mise; as sure as if it were in their 
hands. So the believer answers every 
allurement to make this pilgrimage 
world his rest (Heb. xiii. 14, xi. 13- 
16). He is no longer inthe Egypt 
of the world in spirit, nor is he yet 
in the heavenly Canaan ; he is on the 
way, and has no doubt of the end (2 
Tim. i. 12). He triesto persuade all 
others to join him, for, whereas other 
riches are diminished by sharing, 
these are increased: ‘‘Come thou 
with us, and we will do thee good; 
for the Lord hath spoken good con- 
cerning Israel.” Bole importunity 
succeeds at last. H. said: “I will 
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not go, but [ will depart to mine own 
land and kindred.’ Moses replied: 
‘* Leave us not, I pray thee .. . and 
it shall be, that what goodness the 
Lord shall do unto us, the same will 
we do untothee.” The Kenite com- 
plied, and in due time shared in 
Israel’s blessing in Canaan. So Zech. 
viii. 23. Going with those with whom 
God is, we shall share in their bless- 
ing from God (1 Johni. 8). So Ruth 
experienced, who did not need to be 
entreated, but entreated to go with 
her godly mother in law (i. 16, 17). 
H.’s family by joining Israel escaped 
Amalek’s doom (1 Sam. xv. 6). If 
we suffer with Israel in the wilder- 
ness,.we shall reign with Israel in 
Canaan (2 Tim. ii. 12; Luke xxii. 28, 


29). 

Hobah. N. of Damascus. To it 
Abram pursued Chedorlaomer (Gen. 
xiv. 15). It means a hiding place. 
Tradition makes Masjad Ibrahim, 
“the prayer place of Damascus,”’ 
at the village of Burzeh, three 
miles N. of Damascus, the scene of 
his thanksgiving to God after routing 
the kings. Nicolaus of Damascus 
makes him to have reigned there 
(Josephus, Ant.i.7,§ 2). TheJews 
make Jébar near Burzeh to be H. 

Hod. 1 Chron. vii. 37. 

Hodaiah. Among the latest men- 
fone of Judah’s royal line (1 Chron. 
iii, 24). 

Hodaviah. 1.1 Chron. v. 24. 2, 
1 Chron. ix. 7. 3. Head of “the 
children of H.’’ or Hodevah (who 
returned with Zerubbabel) ; akin to 
the name Judah (Ezra ii. 40, iii. 9 
marg; Neh. vii. 43). 

Hodesh. Possibly a second name of 
one of Shaharaim’s two wives, 
Hushim and Baara (1 Chron. viii. 9). 

Hodiah. 1. One of Mered’s two wives. 
Mother to the fathers or founders of 
Keilah and Eshtemoa (1 Chron. iv. 19). 
The same as Jehudijah (but Keil gives 
reason for Hodiah being a man [see 
JraupIJAH]) “the Jewess’’ (ver. 18), 
to distinguish her from his other wife 
Bithiah (“‘ worshipper of Jehovah’”’), 
an Egyptian princess, daughter of 
Pharaoh, a convert from idolatry. 

2. Hopisan. Neh. viii. 7, ix. 5, x. 10, 


13, 18. 

Hoglah. Third of Zelophehad’s five 
daughters, in whose case a daughter’s 
right of inheritance was decided, in 
the absence of sons (Num, xxvi. 33, 
xxvii. 1, xxxvi. 11; Josh. xvii. 3). 

Hoham. King of Hebron (Josh. x. 3). 
One of the five kings pursued down 
the pass of Bethhoron, and taken in 
the cave of Makkedah and slain. 

Holon. 1. A town in the mountains of 
Judah ; allotted to the priests (Josh. 
xv. 51, xxi. 15); Hiten in 1 Chron. 
vi. 2. A city of Moab, in “the 
plain country” or level downs (nv- 
shor) E. of Jordan. 

Holy Ghost. In the N.T. used in 
the A.V. In the O.T. “the Holy 
Spirit” (Ps. li. 11; Isa. Ixiii. 10, 11). 
The Heb. ruach, and Gr. pnewma, is 
the same for both “Spirit”? and 
‘*Ghost.’”’ His personality is proved 
by attributes and acts being attri- 
buted to Him peculiarly. Gen. i. 2, 
“the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters” at creation, as 
distinct from the Word’s operation 
(ver. 8). He “strove with man’’ be- 
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fore the flood (vi. 3). He ‘‘ came 
upon’”’ Saul (1 Sam. x. 10) and “upon 
David,” and then “the Spirit of Je- 
hovah departed from Saul’ (xvi. 13, 
14).. David prays “take not Thy 
Holy Spirit from me”’ (Ps. li.,11). 
Israel ‘‘ vexed God’s Holy Spirit,” 
though He had “ put His Holy Spirit 
within ’’ Moses, Israel’s leader, and 
“*the Spirit of Jehovah”’ had “caused 
Israel to rest”’ in the promised land 
after his wilderness wanderings (Isa. 
lxiii. 11, 12, 14). He is invoked in 
prayer to revive Israel long dead 
spiritually and politically (Ezek. 
xxxvil. 9): ‘‘Come, O Lite breath, 
and breathe upon these slain, that 
they may live.’ S. of Sol. iv. 16, 
the Heavenly Bridegroom calls for 
(John xiv. 16) the Holy Spirit first as 
the ‘‘ N, wind”’ to “awake,”’ @.e. arise 
strongly as a Reprover (John xvi. 8- 
11), then like the S. wind to “‘come”’ 
gently as the Comforter (John xiv. 
16). He first clears away the mists 
of gloom, error, unbelief, and sin, 
which intercept the light of the Sun 
of righteousness; then He infuses 
spiritual warmth, causing the 
** spices’’ (i.e. graces) to “flow out” 
(2 Cor. iv.6). The coming renewal 
or ‘‘ regeneration’ of the earth shall 
be through God's “sending forth His 
creating Spirit” (Ps. civ. 30, Isa. 
xxxii. 15). The restorations after the 
flood, and on a smaller scale every 
spring after winter’s deadness, are 
an earnest of it (Matt. xix. 28, Rev. 
xxi. 5). 
At the opening of N.T. it is written 
respecting our Lord’s body ‘“ that 
which is conceived in her 1s of the 
Holy Ghost” (Matt. i. 20); and to 
Mary herself the angel said, “the 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, 
and the power of the Highest shall 
overshadow thee”’ (Lukei. 35). His 
personal agency is marked by His 
“* descending in a bodily shape like a 
dove”? upon Christ at His baptism 
(Luke iii. 22; John i. 32, 38). His 
office is distinguished from that of 
Christ, and yet identified with it: 
“T will pray the Father, and He shall 
give you ANOTHPR Comforter. . . 
the Spirit of truth... . I will not 
leave you comfortless, I will come to 
you.’ The Father ‘‘ sends the Holy 
Ghost the Comforter in Christ's 
name,” (i.e. representing Christ: 
Christ absent in the flesh, that He 
may be more than ever present in 
Spirit): John xiv. 16-18, 26. The 
Father gives, promises, and sends 
Him, but is not sent. The Son must 
go that He may come (xvi. 7-14), so 
that ‘‘it is expedient’’ for the church 
that Christ should go away, in order 
that Christ’s finished work may be 
prea to the soul by the Holy Spirit 
(John vii. 39). ‘‘ He shall receive... 
take of Mine, and show it unto you.” 
The Son ‘‘sends’’ forth “the Spirit 
of truth which proceedeth from the 
Father” (xv. 26). The Constantino- 
politan council (A.D. 381) therefore 
added to the Nicene Creed ‘“ who 
proceedeth from the Father.”? The 
western churches added “‘and from 
the Son,” which Scripture sanctions, 
though originally inserted by Rec- 
cared, king of a portion of Spain, a.p. 
589, at the third council of Toledo; 
opposed by Leo III., bishop of Rome; 


His Godhead, distinct 


accepted by Pope Nicholas I.; but 
always rejected by the eastern 
churches. 

ersonality, and 
oneness with the Father and the Son, 
are implied in the baptismal formula 
enjoined by Christ (Matt. xxviii. 19). 
As Christ intercedes for us in heaven, 
so the Holy Spirit intercedes in us 
on earth, “for we know not what we 
should pray for as we ought, but the 
Spirit itself maketh intercession for 
us with groanings which cannot be 
uttered. And He that searcheth the 
hearts knoweth what is the mind of 
the Spirit, because He maketh inter- 
cession for the saints according to the 
will of God” (Rom. viii. 26) ; thus 
He ‘‘helpeth our infirmities,” and is 
the Paraclete in both senses, as Inter- 
cessor and Comforter. He calls and 
qualifies ministers for their work. 
Acts xiii. 1, 2, the Holy Ghost said, 
“* Separate Me Barnabas and Saul for 
the work whereunto I have called 
them.”’ He makes them “ overseers 
over the flock”’ (xx. 28). He “ hears,” 
“* speaks,’’ ‘‘ teaches,’ “‘ guides into 
all truth,” “ glorifies Christ,’ ‘‘ re- 
ceives of Christ’s things,” viz. from 
the Father and Son, ‘“‘and shows 
them,” “brings all Christ’s words 
to His people’s remembrance,” 
‘* shows things to come,” ‘‘ knoweth 
the things of God,’’ “ searcheth all 
things, yea the deep things of God,” 
and ‘‘reveals them” to the Spirit 
taught (1 Cor. ii. 9-15); therefore is 
Divine. Ananias’ ‘lying’ to Him 
is called “lying unto God”’ (Acts v. 
3, 4,9), and “‘tempting (putting to 
the proof) the Spirit of the Lord.’ 
“Where He is, there is liberty” (2 
Cor. iti, 17). The writers of Holy 
Scripture ‘‘ spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost,” “not by the 
will of man’’ (2 Pet.i. 21). ‘“‘ The 
Spirit of Jehovah spake by David” 
(2 Sam, xxiii. 2), and “ God testified 
against Israel by His Spirit in His 
prophets,” and ‘“‘ gave His good 
Spirit to instruct them” (Neh. ix. 
30, 20). The sin against Him is un- 
pardonable, whereas sin against the 
Sonis pardonable; because the former 
is against Him who alone can make 
the Son’s work effectual to each soul 
(Matt. xii. 31, 32). ‘“‘ Except a man 
be born of the Spirit he cannot enter 
the kingdom of God”’ (John iii. 5). 
‘“‘ God sends,” in the case of His sons 
by adoption, “the Spirit of His Son 
into their hearts crying, Abba, Fa- 
ther”’ (Gal. iv.6; Rom. viii. 15, 17). 
They are ‘‘led by the Spirit of God ”’ 
who ‘‘beareth witness with their 
spirit, that they are the children of 
God.” ‘‘ After they have believed, 
they are sealed with that Holy Spirit 
of promise, which is the earnest of 
our inheritance until the (final) re- 
demption of the purchased posses- 
sion’ (Hph. i. 18, 14; also 2 Cor. i. 
21, 22). The sanctification of be- 
lievers is His especial work (2 Thess. 
ii. 18, 1 Pet. i. 2). We are warned 
not to “grieve” or ‘‘quench”? Him 
(Eph. iv. 30, 1 Thess. v. 19). Be- 
tween Christ’s ascension and return 
continues the dispensation of the 
Spirit; the true church is now “‘the 
temple of the Holy Ghost,” in which 
believers are “living stones”’ “builded 
together for an habitation of God 
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through the Spirit” (Eph. ii. 22); 
“living in the Spirit and walking in 
the Spirit” (Gal. v. 25); “‘by one 
Spirit baptized into one body. . 
and made to drink into one Spirit, 
for ‘no man can say that Jesus is 
the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost”’ 
(1 Cor. xii. 8, 18; vi. 19; ini. 16, 17; 
2 Cor. iii. 8; Acts xix.1-5). All the 
various spiritual gifts and graces 
“that one and the selfsame Spirit 
worketh, dividing to every man seve- 
rally as He will’’ (1 Cor. xii. 11, 
Gal. v. 22). 


” 


In O.'T. the law was in the foreground, 


the Holy Spirit less prominent; in 
N.T.the Holy Spirit is prominent, 
the law in the background. Jesus 
was anointed with the Spirit without 
measure ; we receive a measure out 
‘‘of His fulness”’ (John i. 16, iii. 34). 
Jesus by His unction became Messiah 
or Christ (Isa. lxi. 1). We receive a 
share of this ‘‘unction,’’ whereby 
“we know all things” needful for 
salvation (1 John u. 20). The full 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit on 
Tsrael and on the nations is yet future 
(Isa. xliv. 8, xxxvi. 25-27; Zech. xii. 
10; Joel ii. 28), of which the earnest 
was given on pentecost (Acts 1i. 16, 
21); the law of God, which is love, 
being written on the heart, instead of 
on stone as the decalogue (Jer. xxxi. 
38, 34; Heb. viii. 8, 12, x. 16,17; 2 
Cor. iil. 3). 


The triune benediction puts the Holy 


Ghost on a level with the Father and 
the Son, one God. So Rev. i. 4, 5, 
where “the Seven Spirits before 
God’s throne,” coming between God 
“who is, was, and is to come,’’ and 
Jesus Christ, can only mean the 
ONE sevenfold Divine Spirit (Isa. 
xi. 2, 3). 


Homam (1 Chron. i. 39); Hema, 


Gen. xxxvi. Homaima now, in ruins, 
between Petra and Ailath, on the 
ancient road behind the mountain. 
Bees deposit it 
in the crevices of rocks (Ps. ]xxxi. 16) 
and iu hollow trees. Its ‘‘ dropping” 
symbolises speech, sweet, loving, and 
profitable (S. of Sol. iv. 11). The 
word of God (Ps. xix. 10). As wine 
and meat express strong spiritual 
nourishment in faith, so honey and 
milk sometimes symbolise incipient 
faith (S. of Sol. v. 1). The vege- 
table honey exuded from trees, as 
the Tamarix mannifera, and is found 
only in small globules which must be 
carefully collected and strained, so 
that it cannot be what Jonathan ate 
in the wood (1 Sam. xiv. 25), or the 
“wild honey’’ which John Baptist 
ate (Matt. iii. 4). 


Honey was forbidden in meat offerings, 


for it soon. turns sour and was used 
for making vinegar (Pliny, xxi. 48). 
It produces fermentation, which is a 
symbol of the working of corruption 
in the heart (Lev. ii. 11, 12; 1 Cor. 


v. sh ] 
Hoo For fishing (Amos iv. 2). In 


Job xli. 2 transl., ‘‘canst thou put a 
rush rope into his nose ? or bore his. 
jaw through with a hook?” or eg 
attached by a cord to a stake; suc 


_ rings were put through the mouth of 


a fish to keep it secure, yet alive, in 
the water. Wild beasts were led 
about by the same means. Hzek. 
xix. 4, “‘they brought him with 


Hor. 
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chains,’’ rather hooks such as were 
fastened in a wild beast’s nose. So 
in the Assyrian remains at Khorsabad 
captives are represented with a hook 
in the nose or upper lip, and a cord 
attached in the king’s hand. So God 
threatens the Assyrian king himself 
with retribution in kind, ‘‘I will put 
My hook in thy nose’’ (Isa. xxxvii. 
29), as thou didst to others. So the 
last antichrist shall fare, of whom 
Sennacherib is type (Hzek. xxxviii. 4). 
So 2 Chron. xxxil. 11, “in the 
thorns,” rather perhaps “the cap- 
tains of the host of the king of As- 
syria took 
anasseh with 
hooks” or 
‘‘rings’’ passed 
through his 
lips (Maurer). 
ight not the 
“thorns” be 
the instrument 
of chastising 
him, just as it was that used by 
Gideon upon the elders of Succoth 
(Jud. vi. 7, 16)? In Hzek. xl. 43 
the “ hooks” are ‘‘fastened”’ in the 
walls to hang the meat from for 
roasting, or else to hang up animals 
to flay them. 
Hophni and Phinehas. “Sons 
of Belial,’ who, though knowing 
externally and professionally, “knew 
not the Lord” experimentally and 
practically (L Sam. ii. 12, comp. Jer. 
xx. 16, Tit. i. 16). Greediness, 
violent rapacity, wherewith they 
made themselves fat with the chief- 
est of the offerings of God’s people, 
(and this in the sanctuary itself, so 
that ‘‘men abhorred the offering of 
the Lord,’’) and even lust indulged 
with the women assembling at the 
door of the tabernacle, were their 
crying sins. These in accordance 
with the prophecies of a map of God, 
and of Samvel, brought on both a 
violent death in one day. In vain 
Israel relied on the ark of God when 
H. and P. were its escort. I[f Eli 
had ‘ restrained them” firmly when 
“they made themselves vile,” and 
had Israel thoroughly amended their 
ways, the ark, so far from falling into 
the foe’s hands, would have been the 
pledge of victory over tle foe (Jer. 
vii. 4, Isa. xlviii. 2). [See Exr.] (1 
Sam. ii., iii., iv.) 
1, The mount in which Aaron 
died (Num. xx. 22, 23, 25-28). An 
archaic form of har, ‘ mountain.’’ 
The only instance in which the proper 
name comes first, ‘‘ Hor the mount- 
ain,’’ the mount upon the mountain. 
It “ rises like a huge castellated build- 
ing from a lower base” (Stanley, 8. 
and P., 86). Now Jebel Harun, “ by 
the coast (or ‘edge’) of the land of 
Edom” (xxxii1. 37, 38). On the E. 
side of the Arabah, close to Petra. 
The white chalk summit rises on a 
dark red sandstone bare rock, 5300 
feet above the Mediterranean. On 
the’ northernmost of its two summits 
is shown a square building with dome, 
called the tomb of Aaron. A flight 
of steps cut in the rock leads up a 
precipice toit. The roof is decorated 
with ostrich shells and such like orna- 
ments. It is an ordinary Moslem 
well; over the door is au inscription 
stating that the building was restored 
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by Es Shimani, son of Mohammed 
Calain, sultan of Egypt, by his 
father’s orders, inthe year 789 of the 
Hegira ; square almost, 28 ft. by 33, 
having two chambers one above the 
other. The host encamped in the 
Arabah below at Moseroth (xxxiii. 80), 
or Mosera (Deut. x. 6). [See AARON. ] 
His death resembled Moses’ in being 
on a mountain, but differed from it 
in being in the presence of Moses 
and Eleazar on the mount to which 
they ascended “‘in the sight of all 
the congregation.’’ Moses’ death 
was in solitude, but with Gilead’s 
heights, and Benjamin’s hills, and the 
rich Jordan valley in view; whereas 
Aaron’s last looks rested on rugged 
Edom, and chalky mount Seir, and 
the red sandstone rocks round Petra, 
and the dreary Arabah. 

2. The name H. is applied to the whole 
western crest of Lebanon, 80 miles 
long from the E. of Sidon to the 
entering in of Hamath (Kalat el 
Husn close to Hums, i.e. ancient 
Hamath); the northern boundary 
appointed to Israel (Num. xxxiv. 8). 

Hor Hagidgad. A desert stage in 
Israel’s journey (Num. xxxiii. 32). 
Gudgodah in Deut. x. 7: “the 
cavern” or else ‘‘the summit’’ of 
Gidgad, according as the first letter 
in Heb. be ch (as in received text 
and Syr.) or h (as LXX. and Vulg. 
and Samaritan text read). The 
Arabic jedjad means a hard level 
tract such as the summit of a mount- 
ain range would be. 

Horam. King of Gezer, who helped 
Le but fell before Joshua (Josh. 
x. 33). 

Horeb=dry, dried up. The designa- 
tion of the northern part of the 
Sinaitic range, so Rephidim is made 
to be situated in it (Exod. xvii. 6). 
Sinai was the central mass of mount- 
ains including the particular peak 
from which the law was given, So 
the name “ Sinai’’ is most used from 
Exod. xix. 11 to Num. iii. 1, where 
Israel is described as at or about the 
scene of the giving of the law. But 
in Deut. where Israel appears no 
longer in that region, ‘‘ H.’’ is used. 
Sinai means ‘‘ sharp pointed,” 
“toothed” (Knobel), the point Ras 
Sufsafeh. [See Exopus and Srnat. ] 

Horem. A fortitied place of Naph- 
tali. Now Hurah, near Yarin, the 
ancient Iron. 

Hori. 1. Son of Lotan, son of Seir, 
brother to Hemam (Gen. xxxvi. 22, 
30). The Horrires (troglodytes or 
inhabitants of caves, probably exca- 
vators of the remarkable ones near 
Petra) inhabited mount Seir (the 
thickly bushy, or rugged, shaggy) 
before Esau’s invasion (Gen. xiv. 6; 
Deut. ii. 12, 22; Job xxx.6,7). 2. 
Num. xiii. 5. 

Hormah. Joshua (xii. 14) smote 
its king. Anciently Zephath (Jud.i. 
17). Capital of a Canaanite tribe in 
8. Palestine. Taken by Judah and 
Simeon (Jud. i.17). Judah appropri- 
ated it (Josh. xv. 80, 1 Sam. xxvi. 30). 
But Simeon’s territory was so blended 
with that of Judah that elsewhere it 
is enumerated among Simeon’s towns 
(1 Chron. iv. 80). In Num. xiv. 45 
it is called Hormah by anticipation. 
After Israel’s unbelief, consequent 
on the spies’ report, and subsequent 
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presumptuous advance toward Ca- 
naan, in defiance of the Lord who no 
longer would go with them since 
they had refused to go when He 
invited them, the Amalekites from 
the hill ‘f smote them and discomfited 
them even unto H.”” Then followed 
the wandering in the wilderness for 
38 years. Then they came again ‘to 
H..(xxi. 3), i.e. the place wnder the ban 
(Lev. xxvii. 28, 29), devoted to de- 
struction. ‘‘ Zephath”’ is compared 
with es Safaéih on the 8.E. frontier 
of Canaan, the pass by which Israel 
probably ascended from the Et Tih 
desert and the Arabah. Rowlands 
however identifies it with Sebdtah 
where are extensive ruins, and near 
is a ruined fortress El Meshrifeh, the 
presumed site of the “ watchtower.’’ 
The site suggested in the Speaker’s 
Comm. is some miles E. of Sebatah, 
viz. Rakhmah, an anagram of H., 
the more permanent name. ' Israel 
marching N.N.W. from the Arabah, 
past Rakhmah or H., would come to 
the wide plain, es Sir, the ‘ Seir”’ of 
Dent. i. 44. Twenty miles’ farther 
march would have brought them to 
Arad royal city (Num. xxi. 1); but 
before they could reach it the king 
drove them back to H. Num. xv., 
XVi., XVii., xvilil., xix. belong to the 
dreary period of the 388 years’ wander- 
ing after a year spent at Sinai; xx. 
presents them at the same point they 
started from 88 years before, Kadesh, 
in the 40th year; xxi. introduces 
Arad assailing Israel and taking 
prisoners, then defeated by Israel 
in answer to prayer, and H. utterly 
destroyed. Israel not wishing to 
remain there marched 8.E. The 
Canaanites reoccupied the place and 
restored it under the old name Zeph- 
ath. Not till northern Canaan was 
subdued did Israel reach it agai in 
the extreme S.,and Joshua conquered 
the king. Finally under the judges 
Judah and Simeon consummated the 
ban of Moses and his contemporaries 
on it, so that henceforth its name 
was permanently H. This sets aside 
the objection to Num. xiv. 45 and 
xxi. 3 as if these passages were post- 
Mosaic because of Jud. i. 17. 
Trumpets were per- 
haps at first merely horns perforated 
at the tip. In Josh. vi. 4, 5, instead 
of “trumpets of rams’ horns,” transl. 
“jubilee trumpets.’ Rams’ horns 
would scarcely have been effective 
enough. MHajobeel, from jabal “to 
stream violently with noise,” is the 
name for a long wind instrument 
like a horn. Used for summoning to 
war, or for public proclamations (Jud. 
iii. 27, vii. 18). The horn was also 
used for a flask to contain oil (1 Sam. 
xvi. 1); also to contain stibium or 
antimony to beautify the eyelashes 
and eyelids of women ; whence Job’s 
daughter drew her name Keren-hap- 
puch, ‘‘ horn of stibium,’’ in contrast 
to Job’s ‘‘horn defiled in the dust’ 
formerly (Job xvi. 15). 


The “horn” being the instrument of 


the oxen’s strength is the symbol of 
power (1 Kings xxii. 11). The ‘‘ horns 
of the aLTar’’ [see] were simply 

rojections from the four corners. 
The peak of a hill is called a horn. 
fruitful hill,” 


Isa. v. 1, “a ver, bil 
e son of oil,” as 


Heb. ‘‘a horn of 


Horonaim = two 


Horse. 


HORNET 


the Swiss Shreckhorn, Wetterhorn, 
Celtic cairn. In Hab. iii. 4, “‘He 
had horns coming out of His hand” 
means, He had the emblems of power 
wielded by His 


ek Ae Ge 


lightnings): Ps. 
xviii. 8 (Maurer). 
So Exod. xxxiv. 
Zoe OL Obs, 
quaran, ‘“‘to 
horn,” is used 
in the sense to emit rays. Living- 
stone mentions a horn-shaped cap as 
worn by Africans; married Druse 
women wear on the head silver horns. 
The ram with two horns (Dan. viii. 3) 
represents the Medo-Persian double 
power. The “notable horn” of the 
“he goat’ (ver. 5) is Alexander the 
Great who on coins is represented 
with horns. The four hornsin Zech. 
i. 18 represent the four ruling powers 
of the world, to be superseded finally 
by Messiah’s kingdom: Babylon, 
Medo-Persia, Greece, and Rome. 
[On ‘‘the little horn” of the third 
and of the fourth world powers 
(Dan. vii. 8, viii. 9) see ANTICHRIST. | 
On Egyptian and Roman coins, and 
in Assyrian sculptures, are figures of 
gods with horns, symbolical of power. 
‘A horn of salvation” means a 
mighty instrument of salvation 
(Luke i. 69). 

Hornet: tzire’ah. Whence Zoreah 
is named (Josh. xv. 83). In Exod. 
xxiii. 28, ‘I will send hornets before 
thee, which shall drive out the Hi- 
vite,” etc., is perhaps figurative for 
I will send terror on them (Josh. ii. 
11, Deut. ii. 25), so that they will 
flee as if before a swarm of hornets. 
So “bees” (Deut. i. 44, Ps. exviii. 
12). 


ORIENTAL HORNS 


caverns. Gave 
their name to a town of Moab (Isa. 
xv. 5; Jer. xlviii. 3, 5, 84). On an 
eminence from which there was a 
“descent.’’ Ptolemy’s “‘ Avara’’ is 
identified with H. Sanballat, the op- 
ponent of the rebuilding of the Jeru- 
salem wall (Neh. iv. 7, ii. 10), was 
an Horonite. 

In Scripture used for war- 
like purposes, not agriculture (except 
in treading out corn for threshing, 
Isa. xxviii. 28, where for ‘“‘ horse- 
men” transl. ‘‘horses’’). Job’s 
magnificent description refers to the 
war horse (xxxix. & 

19-25), “hast 
thou clothed his 
neck with thun- 
der?” i.e. with 
the power of in- 
spiring terror. 
Rather “ with ma- 
jesty” (Umbreit), 
“with quivering 
mane’’ (Maurer). The Gr. connec- 
tion between mane (phobe) and ter- 
ror (phobos) favours A. V. which is 
more poetic. “ Canst thou make him 
afraid (rather ‘make him spring ’) 
asa grasshopper?” So in Joel il. 4 
war horses are compared to locusts. 
Their heads are so like that the 
Italian for “locust” is cavaletta, 
“little horse.’ ‘‘The glory of his 
nostrils is terrible: he paweth in 
the valley and rejoiceth in strength, 


ABSYRIAN 
HORSE TRAPPINGS, 


Isa, xxi. 7, 
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he goeth on,”’ etc. ; ‘“he swalloweth 
the ground with fierceness,’’ 7.e. 
draws it in fierce impatience towards 
him with his hoof, as if he would 
“swallow” it. ‘“ Neither believeth 
he (for joy) that it is the sound of 
the trumpet,” rather “he will nut 
stand still at the sound.’ ‘“‘ He saith 
among the trumpets, Ha, ha!” his 
mettlesome neighing expressing his 
vagerness for battle, which “he 
smelleth,’’ snuffeth, z.e. discerneth, 
“the thunder (i.e. thundering voice) 
of the captains.’”’ [See CHarior. | 
The ass is the emblem of peace. 


The bride is compared to “‘a company 


ot horses in Pharaoh’s chariots’’ (8. 
of Sol.i.9), viz. in ardour and beauty 
(ver. 4, ‘‘run”’; 5, ‘comely’’), and 
in forming ‘‘a company”’ militant, 
orderly, and numerous (Rev. xix. 7, 
14). The qualities which seemed 
preemipvent in the enemy Pharaoh’s 
hosts at the Red Sea really belonged 
to Israel. Maurer transl. ‘I com- 
pare thee to »y mare in chariots of 
(7.e. received trom) Pharaoh,”’ but the 
plural “ chariots”’ requires the col- 
lective sense ‘a company of horses.” 
The “‘ cutting off of the horse from 
Jerusalem” prophetically symbolises 
the cessation of war (Zech. ix. 10). 
Not the horse’s speed or utility but 
his ‘‘strength’’ is his characteristic 
in Scripture (Ps. xxxiii. 17). 


Two names are used in Heb., both Per- 


sian in origin: sus from Susa, and 
parash from Pares. The sus was of 
stronger make, used for the war 
chariot; the parash more for 
riding. Perhaps in Exod. xiv. 9 
“horsemen” mean ‘‘ chariot riders.’ 


EGYPTIAN CHARIOT, 
Certainly no Egyptian monument re- 


presents horsemen. Transl. 1 Kings 
iv. 26, “forty (rather ‘four,’ a copy- 
ist’s error, as 2 Chron. ix. 25 proves. 
Also 1400 chariots suit 4000 horses, 
two horses for each chariot and a 
reserve horse: i, 14,1 Kings x. 26) 
thousand chariot horses and twelve 
thousand riding (t.e.cavalry) horses’’; 
Ezek. xxvii. 14, ‘“‘with (chariot) 
horses and riding horses” (A.V. 
“horsemen’’). 

7, “a chariot with a couple of 
horsemen’”’; rather ‘a cavaleade 
of horsemen riding in pairs.” In 
1 Kings iv. 28, Esth. viii. 14, Mic. i. 
18, rekesh “‘dromedary”’; rather “a 
courser,” a ‘‘racehorse,”’ for such 
erpones as the royal post. In 1 

ings x. 28, 29, the sense seems that 
the Egyptians regularly brought 
horses to a mart in S. Palestine 
(LXX. and Vulg. name the mart in 
their transl. of the Heb. Koa. In 
A.V. Mi-Kveh is transl. “linen 
Nene ”) and handed them to the 
ing’s dealers at a fixed price, 150 
shekels for one horse, 600 for a 
chariot, including its two draught 
horses and one reserve horse. 


In Gen. xii. 15 horses are not men- 


tioned among the possessions which 


Hosanna. 


Hosea. 


HOSEA 


Abram acquired during his sojourn 
in Egypt. But in xlvii. 17 they 
stand foremostamong the Egyptians’ 
possessions. The greater intercourse 
latterly of Egypt with Canaanite and 
Arab nomads accounts for the in- 
troduction of horses. The camel, one 
of Abram’s possessions in Egypt, is 
not mentioned in Joseph’s time nor 
on the Egyptian monuments. ‘Their 
early possession of the. desert of 
Sinai makes it certain they knew and 
must have used the camel there, ‘‘ the 
ship of the desert,’’ but they avoid 
mentioning it as being unclean. Sad- 
dles were not used till a late period. 
Horses’ hoofs hard “as flint’’ were 
a good point in days when shoeing 
was unknown (Isa. v. 28). White 
horses were emblematic of victory 
(Rev. vi. 2, xix. 11, 14). Horses were 
consecrated to the sun, since that 
luminary was supposed to drive a 
fiery chariot through the sky (2 Kings 
xxi. 11). They were driven in pro- 
cession to meet the rising sun. 


Horseleach (Prov. xxx. 15). Typify- 


ing rapacious and cruel covetousness. 
The “‘ two daughters ’’ who come out 
of her are the two words “ give,” 
“ give’’ (see ver. 14). ’Aluquah, from 
an unused Heb. root, “ adhere.” 


Hosah. 1. A city of Asher (Josh. xix. 


29) on Israel’s border next Tyre. 2. 
One of David’s first doorkeepers 
(‘‘porters’’) to the ark on its reach- 
ing Jerusalem (1 Chron. xvi. 88). A 
Merarite Levite (xxvi. 10, 11, 16) 
having charge at the ‘‘ gate Shalle- 
cheth”’ and the ascending causeway. 
“Save we pray”: the 
multitude’s cry at Christ’s triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem (Matt. xxi. 9, 
15; Mark xi. 9, 10; John xii. 18). 
‘Taken from Ps. exviii. which they 
were wont to recite at the feast of 
tabernacles in ‘‘the great Hallel’’ 
(Ps. exiii.—exviii.), in responses with 
the priest, whilst they waved wil- 
low and palm branches with re- 
joicings. The seventh or last day of 
the feast was called “the Great Ho- 
sanna.’’ The boughs too were called 
hosannas. They often transferred 
the joyous usages of this feast to 
other occasions of gladness, as that 
of our Lord’s approach in triumph to 
His capital. [See Frasrs, on the 
prophetical significance of the Ho- 
sanna cry and the feast of tabernacles 
which is especially associated with 
consummated salvation.] Heb. ix. 28, 
Rey. vii. 9, 10: Israel shall join the 
Hosanna cry and say, ‘‘ Blessed be 
the King that cometh in the name of 
the Lord’’ (Luke xix. 38, xiii. 35; 
Ps. exviii. 25, 26; Isa. xii. 1-3). 

Placed first of the minor 
prophets in the canon (one collective 
whole “the book of the prophets,” 
Acts vii. 42), probably because of 
the length, vivid earnestness, and 
patriotism of his prophecies, as well 
as their resemblance to those of the 
greater prophets. Chronologically 
Jonah was before him, 862 B.c., Joel 
about 810 B.c., Amos 790 B.c., H 
784 to 722 B.c., more or less contem- 
porary with Isaiah and Amos. Be- 
gan prophesying in the last years of 
Jeroboam II., contemporary with 
Uzziah; ended at the beginning of 
Hezekiah’s reign. The prophecies of 
his extant are only those portions of 


HOSEA 


his public teachings which the Holy 
Spirit preserved, as designed for the 
benetit of the universal church. His 
name means salvation. Son of Beeri, 
of Issachar; born in Bethshemesh. 
His pictures of Israelite life, the 
rival factions calling in Egypt and 
Assyria, mostly apply to the inter- 
reign after Jerobuam’s death and to 
the succeeding reigns, rather than to 
his able government. In ii. 8 he 
makes no allusion to Jehovah’s re- 
storation of Israel’s coasts under 
Jeroboam among Jehovah’s mercies 
to Israel. He mentions in the in- 
scription, besides the reign of Jero- 
boam in Israel, the reigns of Uzziah, 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings 
of Judah, though his prophecies are 
addressed primarily to Israel and 
only incidentally to Judah; for all 
the prophets whether in Judah or 
Israel regarded Israel’s separation 
from Judah, civil as well as religious, 
as an apostasy from God who pro- 
mised the kingship of the theocracy 
to the line of David. Hence Elijah 
in [srael took twelve stones to repre- 
sent Judah as well as Israel (1 Kings 
xviii. 31). Kichhorn sees a Samaritan- 
ism in the masc. sutfix of the second 
person (ak). 

SvryLe AND suBJect. Abrupt, senten- 
tious, and unperiodic, he is the more 
weighty and impressive. Brevity 
causes obscurity, the obscurity being 
designed by the Spirit to call forth 
prayerful study. Connecting par- 
ticles are few. Changes of person, 
and anomalies of gender, number, 
and construction, abound. Horsley 
points out the excessively local and 
individual tone of his prophecies. 
He specifies Ephraim, Mizpah, Ta- 
bor, Gilgal, Bethel or Bethaven, 
Jezreel, Gibeah, Ramah, Gilead, 
Shechem, Lebanon, Arbela. Israel’s 
sin, chastisement, and restoration 
are his theme. His first prophecy 
announces the coming overthrow of 
Jehu’s house, fulfilled after Jero- 
boam’s death, which the prophecy 
precedes, in Zachariah, Jeroboam’s 
son, who was the fourth and last in 
descent from Jeliu, and conspired 
against by Shallum after a six 
months’ reign (2 Kings xv.12). The 
allusion to Shalmaneser’s expedition 
against Israel as past, 7.e. the first 
inroad against Hoshea whose reign 
began only four years before Heze- 
kiah’s, accords with the inscription 
which extends his prophesying to the 
reign of Hezekiah (2 Kings xvii. 1, 
3, xviii. 9). He declares throughout 
that a return to Jehovah is the only 
remedy for the evils existing and im- 
pending: the calf worship at Bethel, 
established by Jeroboam, must be 
given up (viii. 5, 6; x. 5; xiii. 2); un- 
righteousness towards men, the ne- 
cessary consequence of impiety to- 
wards God, must cease, or sacrifices 
are worthless (iv. 2, vi. 6, based 
on Samuel’s original maxim, 1 Sam. 
xv. 22). The pentateuch is the found- 
ation of his prophecies. Here as there 
God’s past favours to Israel are made 
the incentive to loving obedience (ii. 
8, xi. 1, xii. 9, xii1. 4, comp. Exod. xx. 
2). Literal fornication and adul- 
tery follow close upon spiritual (iv. 
12-14). Assyria, the great northern 
power, which Israel foolishly regards 


DIvISIONs. 
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as her friend to save her from her 
acknowledged calamities, H. foresees 
will be her destroyer (v. 13, vii. 11, 
vili. 9, xii. 1, xiv. 3, iii. 4, x. 6, xi. 11). 
Political makeshifts to remedy moral 
corruption only hasten the disaster 
which they seek to avert; when the 
church leans on the world in her dis- 
tress, instead of turning to God, the 
world the instrument of her sin is 
made the instrument of her punish- 
ment. H. 1s driven by the nation’s 
evils, present and in prospect, to cling 
the more closely to God. Amidst his 
rugged abruptness soft and exquisite 
touches oceur, where God’s loving- 
kindness, balmy as the morning sun 
and genial as the rain, stands in con- 
trast to Israel’s goodness, evanescent 
as the cloud and the early dew (vi. 3, 
4; comp. also xiii. 3, xiv. 5-7). 
There are two leading 
ones: i.—iii., iv.—xiv. Chaps. i,, ii., 
iii., form three separate cantos or 
parts, for chaps. i. and ili. are more 
prose than poetry. Probably H. 
himself under the Spirit combined 
his scattered prophecies into one col- 
lection. Chaps. iv.—xiv. are an ex- 
pansion of iii. 


On his marriage to Gomer [see] Hen- 


derson thinks that there is no hint 
of its being in vision, and that she 
fell into lewduess after her union 
with H., thus fitly symbolising Israel 
who lapsed into spiritual whoredom 
after the marriage contract with God 
on Sinai. But an act revolting to a 
pure mind would hardly be ordained 
by God save in vision, which serves 
all the purposes of a vivid and as it 
were acted prophecy. So the com- 
mand to Ezekiel (iv. 4-15). More- 
over it would require years for the 
birth of three children, which would 
weaken the force of the symbol. In 
order effectively to teach others H. 
must experimentally realize it him- 
self (xii. 10). Gomer, daughter of 
Diblaim, was probably one associated 
with the lascivious rites of the preva- 
lent idolatries. H.’s union in vision 
with such an one in spite of his natu- 
ral repugnance would vividly impress 
the people with God’s amazing love 
in uniting Himself to so polluted a 
nation. H.’s taking her back after 
adultery (chap. iii.), at the price of a 
slave, marks Israel’s extreme degra- 
dation and Jehovah’s unchangeable 
love yet about to restore her. The 
truth expressed by prophetical act in 
vision was Israel’s idolatry (spiritual 
impurity, ‘‘a wife of whoredoms’’) 
before her call in Egypt and in Ur of 
the Chaldees (Josh. xxiv. 14) as well 
as after it. Soalso the Saviour took 
out of an unholy world the church, 
that He might unite her in holiness 
to Himself. 


No more remarkable prophecy exists 


of Israel’s anomalous and extraordi- 
nary state for thousands of years, and 
of her future restoration, than iii. 4, 
5: “Israel shall abide many days 
without a king (which they so craved 
for originally), without a sacrifice 
(which their law requires as essen- 
tial to their religion), without an 
image...ephod. . . teraphim (which 
they were in H.’s days so mad after). 
Afterward sball Israel return and 
seek the Lord their God, and David 
their king . . . in the latter days.” 


Hoshama. 


HOSHEA 


But first must come her spiritual 
probation in the wilderness of trial 
(ii. 14) and her return to the Egypt 
of affliction (viii. 13, ix. 3), not literal 
“Egypt” (xi. 5). 


N. T. references: xi.1, Matt. ii. 15; vi. 


6, Matt. ix. 13; xii. 7, i. 10, ii. 1, 28, 
Rom. ix. 25, 26; xiii. 14, 1 Cor. xv. 
55; i. 9, 10, ii. 28,1 Pet. 11. 10; x. 8, 
Luke xxiii. 30, Rev. vi. 16; vi. 2,1 
Cor. xv. 4; xiv. 2, Heb. xiii. 15. The 
later prophets also stamp with their 
inspired sanction H.’s prophecies, 
which they quote. Comp. i. 11 with 
Isa. xi. 12, 18; iv. 3 with Zeph. i. 3; 
iv. 6 with Isa. v. 18; vii. 10 with Isa. 
ix. 12,13; x. 12 with Jer. iv. 3. 


Hoshaiah. 1. Neh. xii.32. 2. Jer. 


xiii. 1, xhii..2. 

Son of Jehoiachin, or 
Jeconiah (1 Chron. iii. 18). In Jehoia- 
chin’s capture by Nebuchadnezzar his 
mother and wives are mentioned, but 
not his sons (2 Kings xxiv. 12, 15), 
and he is doomed to be “ childless ”’ 
in Jer. xxii. 30. Hither there is con- 
fusion of the genealogies in 1 Chron. 
lii., or, as Matt. i. 12 says “ Jeconias 
begat Salathiel,” by “childless” 
Jeremiah means he should have no 
lineal heir to the throne, as Jeremiah 
adds, ‘‘no man of his seed shall 
prosper . . . sitting wpon the throne 
of David.” 


Hoshea. Nineteenth and last king of 


Israel. Succeeded Pekab, whom he 
conspired against and slew, (fulfilling 
Jsa. vil. 16,) 737 B.c., “in the 20th 
year of Jotham,”’ 7.e. 20th after 
Jotham became sole king (2 Kings 
xy. 30, 33). An interreign elapsed of 
eight years before H. mounted the 
throne, 729 B.c., the 12th year of 
Ahaz (2 Kings xvii. 1-8, xviii. 9). 
“He did evil in the sight of Jeho- 
vah, but not as the kings of Israel 
before him.” Tiglath Pileser had 
carried off the golden calf from Dan, 
and Shalmaneser from Bethel, in his 
first invasion (xv. 29, Hos. x. 14). So 
he had not the same temytation to 
calf worship as his predecessors. 
Hezekiah’s piety probably in the last 
years of his reign influenced him. 


Shalmaneser cruelly stormed Beth- 


arbel, and made H. tributary. But 
H. secretly made alliance with So or 
Sabacho, king of Egypt (of an Ethi- 
opian dynasty, the 25th of Manetho, 
Shebek I. in the _hieroglyphics, 
725 B.c.), and ceased to bring tribute. 
“Shalmaneser’’ therefore invaded 
Israel and shut up H. in Samaria, 
and after a siege of upwards of two 
years (not “three” full years, for it 
began in H.’s seventh and ended in 
his ninth year of reign) ‘‘ the king of 
Assyria,” Sargon, Shalmaneser’s suc- 
cessor, who usurped the throne (ac- 
cording to the Assyrian monuments), 
took him and ‘ bound him in prison” 
(2 Kings xvii. 4-6), the sixth year 
of Hezekiah’s reign, 722 3.c. H.’s 
imprisonment was not before the cap- 
ture of Samaria, but the sacred writer 
first records the eventual fate of H. 
himself, then details the invasion as 
it affected Samaria and Israel. His 
speedy removal is graphically de- 
picted (Hos. x. 7); ‘‘as for Samaria 
her king is cut off as the foam upon 
the water.”’ Sargon in the Assyrian 
inscriptions thus writes: ‘‘ Samaria I 
looked at, I captured ; 27,280 men (or 


HOSHEA 


families) who dwelt in it I carried 
away; I appointed a governor over 
them, and continued the tribute of 
the former people”: like Julius 
Cesar’s memorable “‘ I came, I saw, 
I conquered.’’ So exactly Isa. xxviii. 
4 describes the eager absurption of 
Samaria by Shalmaneserand Sargon 
“as the hasty fruit (the early fig, 
bikkwrah, a great delicacy) before 
the summer, which when he that 
looketh upon it seeth, while it is yet 
in his hand, he eateth it up.” Sar- 
gon in the inscriptions describes his 
transporting prisoners from Babylon 
to ‘the land of the Hittites’’ (Sa- 
maria), exactly as 2 Kings xvii. 24. 
Hoshea=Joshua. 1. Deut. xxxii. 44, 
Num. xiii. 8. Oshea=salvation. 
Jau added makes it Josiwa, t.e. Je- 
hovah’s salvation. 2. 1 Chron. xxvii. 
20. 3. Neh. x. 23. 

Hospitality. The law as to stran- 
gers and the poor encouraged it (Lev. 
xix. 33, 34, xxv. 14, 15, 28, etc.; Deut. 
xv. 7). Exemplified in Abraham, 
Gen. xvili.; Lot, xix.; Reuel, Exod. 
ii. 20; Manoah, Jud. xiii. 15; the 
old man of Gibeah (its inhospitality 
is instanced as a sign of how lost to 
all right feeling its people were), xix. 
17-21. The Lord Jesus illustrates it 
in the good Samaritan, promises to 
reward it, and regards its exercise 
towards His disciples as being to- 
wards Himself, and will count it as 
one proof of the love whose crowning 
joy shall be the invitation, ‘‘ Come ye 
blessed of My Father,’ etc. (Luke 
x. 80-37; Matt. x. 42, xxv. 43.) The 
apostles urge the duty (Rom. xii. 13 ; 
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primitive civilization implied in the | 


elaborate structure of Babel (Gen. 
xi. 38, 31). It was from a land of 
houses that Abram, at God’s call, 
became a dweller in tents (Gen. xii. 
1, Heb. xi. 9). At times he still 
lived in a house (Gen. xvii. 27); so 
also Isaac (xxvii. 15), and Jacob 
(xxxiii. 15). In Egypt the Israelites 
resumed a fixed life in permanent 
houses, and must have learned archi- 
tectural skill in that land of stately 
edifices. After their wilderness so- 
journ in tents they entered into pos- 
session of the Canaanite goodly 
cities. 

The parts of the eastern house are (1) 
The porch; not referred to in the 
O. T. save in the temple and Solo- 
mon’s palace (1 Kings vii. 6, 7; 2 
Chron. xv. 8; Ezek. xl. 7, 16);in Egypt 
(whence he derived it) often it con- 
sisted of a double row of pillars; in 
Jud. iii. 23 the Heb. word (the front 
hall) is different. The porch of the 
highpriest’s palace (Matt. xxvi. 71; 
pulon, which is transl. ‘‘ gate”? in 
Acts x. 17, xii. 14, xiv. 18, Rev. xxi. 
12) means simply the gate. The five 
porches of Bethesda (John v. 2) were 
cloisters or a colonnade for the use 
of the sick. (2) The court is the 
chief feature of every eastern house. 
The passage into it is so contrived 
that the court cannot be seen from 
the street outside. Anawning from 
one wall to the opposite shelters from 
the heat; this is the image, Ps. civ. 
2, “who stretchest out the heavens 
like a curtain.” 

At the side of the court opposite the 
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roller is kept on the top to harden 
the flat roof that rain may not enter. 
Amusement, business, conversation 
(1 Sam. ix. 25), and worship (Acts x. 
9) are carried on here, especially in 
the evening, as a pleasant and cool 
retreat (2 Sam. xi. 2) from the narrow 
filthy streets of an eastern town. 
Transl. 1 Sam. ix. 26, ‘‘about day- 
break Samuel called (from below, 
within the house, up) to Saul upon 
the top (or roof ) of the house (where 
Saul was sleeping upon the balcony, 
comp. 2 Kings iv. 10), Rise up,” ete. 
On the flat roof it was that Rahab 
spread the flax to dry, hiding the 
spies (Josh. ii. 6). Here, in national 
calamities, the people retired to be- 
wail their state (Isa. xv. 3, Jer. xlviii. 
38) ; here in times of danger they 
watched the foe advancing (Isa. xxii. 
1, ‘‘thou art wholly gone up to the 
housetops’’), or the bearer of tidings. 
approaching (2 Sam. xviii. 24, 83). 
On the top of the upper chamber, as 
the highest point of the house, the 
kings of Judah made idolatrous altars 
to the sun and heavenly hosts (2 
Kings xxiii. 12; Jer. xix. 18, xxxii. 
29). Retributively in kind, as they 
burnt incense to Baal the god of 
jive, the Chaldeans should burn the 
houses, the scene of his worship, with 
tire (Zeph. i. 5). On the top of the 
house the tent was spread for Absa- 
lom’s incestuous act with his father’s 
concubines, to show the breach with 
David was irreparable (2 Sam. xvi. 
21, 22). On the housetop publicly 
the disciples should proclaim what 
Jesus privately taught them (Matt. 


1 Tim. v. 10, iii. 2; Tit.i. 8; Heb. entrance was the (3) guest chamber x. 27, Luke 
xiii. 2; 1 Pet. iv. 9). (Luke xxii. 11, 12), Heb. lishkah, xii. 8). Here 
Hotham. 1 Chron. vii. 32. from lashak to recline; where Sam- Peter in 
Hothan. 1 Chron. xi. 44. uel received his guests (1 Sam. ix. 22). prayer saw 
Hothir. 1 Chron. xxv. 4, 28. Often open in front, and supported the vision 
Hour. [See Day.] Ahaz's sun dial} bya pillar; on the ground floor, but (Acts x. 9). 
implies the Jews’ ac- raised above the level. A low divan f From the ba- 


quaintance with hours 
before the Babylonian 
captivity. During it, 
they would certainly 
meet with that division 
of time which prevailed 
for ages at Babylon. 
The Exyptians too in early times knew 
it, Lepsius says as far back as the 
5th dynasty. Astronomers knew 
anciently the “‘hour,’’ that is the 
24th part of a civil day; its use in 
common life is said not to have begun 
till the fourth century a.p. The hour 
which is the 12th part of the natural 
day, between sunrise and sunset, is 
of the same length as the astro- 
nomical hour only at the equiuoxes. 
In our Lord’s days the Jews must 
have had dials, and clepsydre or 
water hourglasses, as these were long 
known to the Persians with whom 
they had been so closely connected. 
Christ alludes to the day hours, John 
xi. 9, “are there not twelve hours in 
the day?” The 8rd, 6th, and 9th 
are mentioned often as the regular 
ie of prayer (Acts ii. 15, ui. 1, 
x 


SUN DIAL. 


House. Known to man as early at 
least as Cain ; the tent not till Jabal, 
the fifth in descent from Cain (Gen. 
iv. 7,17, 20). The rude wigwam and 
the natural cave were the abodes of 
those who, being scattered abroad, 
subsequently degenerated from the 


goes round it, used for sitting or re- 
clining by day, and for placing beds 
on by night. In the court the palm 
and olive were planted, whence the 
psalmist writes, ‘‘I am like a green 
olive tree in the house of God’”’; an 
olive tree in a house would be a 
strange image to us, but suggestive 
to an eastern of a home with refresh- 
ing shade and air. So Ps. xcii. 18, 
“those that be planted in the house 
of the Lord shall flourish in the 
courts of our God.” Contrast the 
picture of Edom’s desolation, ‘‘ thorns 
in the palaces, nettles and brambles 
in the fortresses . . . a court for 
owls”’ (Isa. xxxiv. 13). 

(4) The stairs. Outside the house, so 
that Ehud could readily escape after 
slaying Eglon (Jud. iii. 23), and the 
bearers of the paralytic, unable to get 
to the door, could easily mount by 
the outside stairs to the roof, and, 
breaking an opening in it, let him 
down in the midst of the room where 
Jesus was (Mark ii. 4). The Israelite 
captains placed Jehu upon their gar- 
ments on the top of the stairs, as the 
most public place, and from them 
proclaimed “‘ Jehu is king” (2 Kings 
ix. 13). 

(5) The roof is often of a material 
which could easily be broken up, as 
it was by the paralytic’s friends: 
sticks, thorn bushes (bellan), with 
mortar, and marl or earth. A stone 


(6) The “inner chamber.” 


lustraded vast. 
roof of Da- 
gon’s temple 
the 3000 Philistines witnessed Sam- 
son’s teats (Jud. xvi. 27). By pull- 
ing down the two central pillars on 
which in front the roof rested, he 
pulled down the whole edifice. Here 
the people erected their booths for 
the feast of tabernacles (Neh. viii. 
16). The partly earth materials gave 
soil for grass to spring in rain, 
speedily about to wither, because of 
the shallowness of soil, under the 
sun’s heat like the sinner’s evanescent 
prosperity (2 Kings xix. 26; Ps. 
exxix. 6). Though pleasant in the 
cool evening and night, at other times 
the housetop would be anything but 
leasant; so “it is better to dwell 
in a corner of the housetop (though 
there exposed to wind, rain, heat, and 
cold) than with a brawling woman in 
a wide house”’ (a house of convmuntty, 
i.e. shared with her) (Prov. xxi. 9). 
1 Kings xx. 
30, xxii. 25 should be transl. (fleeing) 
“from chamber to chamber.” The 
“quest chamber’’ was often the 
pe aes room (Gr. huperoon, Heb. 
’alliyeh), a lott upon the roof (Acts 
i. 18, ix: 37, xx. 8,9), the pleasantest 
room in the house. Eutychus from 
“the third loft” fell down into the ~ 
court. Little chambers surround the 
courtyard, piled upon one another, 
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the half roof of the lower forming a 
walking terrace of the higher, to 
which the ascent is by a ladder or 
flight of steps. Such ‘‘a little cham- 
ber” the Shunammite woman made 
(built) ‘on the wall” of the house 
for Elisha (2 Kings iv. 10, comp. 1 
Kings xvii. 19). Ahaziah fell down 
from such an “upper chamber” 
with a projecting latticed window (2 
Kings i. 2). The ‘‘ summer house”’ 
was generally the upper room, the 
** winter house’’ was the lower room 
of the same house (Jer. xxxvi. 22, 
Amos iii. 15); or if both were on 
the same floor the ‘‘ summer house’”’ 
was the outer, the ‘‘ winter house ”’ 
the inner apartment. Anupper room 
was generally over gateways (2 Sam. 
xviii. 83). Poetically, “God layeth 
the beams of His upper chambers 
(Heb.) in the waters,’’ whence ‘“‘ He 
watereth the hills’’ (Ps. civ. 3, 13). 
(7) Fireplaces are seldom in the houses; 
but tirepans in winter heated the 
apartment. Jer. xxxvi. 22 transl. 
‘the stove (a brazen vessel, with 
charcoal) was burning before him.’’ 
Chimneys were few (Hos. xiii. 3), 
simple orifices in the wall, both ad- 
mitting the light and emitting the 
smoke. Kitchens are first mentioned 
in Hzek. xlvi. 23, 24. A fire was 
sometimes burned in the open court 
(Luke xxii. 55, 56, 61); Peter warmed 
bimself at such a fire, when Jesus on 
His trial in the large hall,openin front 
to the court, with arches and a pillar to 
support the wall above, “turned and 
looked” on him. Cellars often were 
made under the ground floor for 
storage, ‘‘secret chambers’’ (Matt. 
xxiv. 20). Sometimes the granary 
was ‘‘in the midst of the house”’ (2 
Sam. iv. 6). 
(8) The cisterns cut in the limestone 
rock are a leading feature in the 
houses at Jerusalem, varying from 
4 to 30 ft. in breadth, 8 ,to 30 in 
length, 12 to 20 in depth. Almost 
every house has one, and some as 
many as four. The rain water is 
conducted from the roofs into them. 
Hence the inhabitants within Jeru- 
salem never suffered from want of 
water in the longest sieges, whereas 
the besiegers have often suffered. So 
Neh. ix. 25, ‘‘ cisterns hewn’’ marg., 
comp. 2 Kings xviii. 31, 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 10 marg., “ Uzziah cut out many 
cisterns.” 
for earthly trusts is called a “‘ for- 
saking of the fountain of living 
waters’’ for ‘‘ broken cisterns that 
can hold no water’ (Jer. ii. 13). 
Prov. v. 15, “drink waters out of 
thine own cistern,” means, enjoy 
thine own wife’s love, seek none it 
So the heavenly spouse is called “a 
fountain sealed ” ts. of Sol. iv. 12). 
(9) The foundation was an object of 
great care. “Great stones’’ were 
brought for that of the temple. Often 
they dug down to the rock and by 
arches (though not mentioned in 
Scripture, Ezek. xl. 16 should be 
transl. ‘“‘porches’’) built up to the 
surface. Metaphorically, man’s 
foundation is in the dust (Job iv. 10). 
The wise man digs down to the rock 
(Luke vi. 48), hearing and doing 
Cirist’s sayings. Christ is the only 
foundation (1 Cor. iii. 11, ete.). The 
apostles become ‘foundations ’’ only 


Israel’s forsaking God | H 


Huldah. The 
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by identification with Him, confess- 
ing and building themselves, and 
others on Him (Eph. ii. 20). Simon 
became the “rock” by identifying 
himself with Him; but when he 
identified himself with ‘‘ Satan’’ in 
his dislike of the cross, Jesus called 
him so (Matt. xvi. 16-19, 22, 23). 


(10) The windows were small and 


latticed, in the ab- 
sence of glass. Meta- 
phorically the eyes, 
looking out from the 
eyelids which open 
and shut like the case- 
ment of a window 
(Kecles. xii.3). Christ 
“looketh forth at 
the windows... 
showing Himself 
through the lattice,” 
the types and pro- 
phecies were lattice °M2N™™ wipows 
glimpses of Him to the O. T. church 
(S. of Sol. ii. 9, Jobn viii. 56). The 
legal “iwall of partition” was only 
removed by Christ’s death (Heb. x. 
20). Even still He shows Himself 
only to faith, through the windows 
of His word and the lattice of ordi- 
nances and sacraments (John xiv. 21), 
not full vision (1 Cor. xiii. 12); an 
incentive to our looking for His com- 
ing in person (Isa. xxxiii. 17). 


(11) The walls being often of mud 


can be easily dug through by a 
robber (Job iv. 19, xxiv. 16, xv. 28). 
When deserted they soon become 
“heaps.” So hopes of peace with 
God which rest on no scriptural 
promises are like walls built with 
untempered mortar (tapheel) (Ezek. 
xiii. 10-16). The mortar with which 
the leper’s house was to be replastered 
is appropriately (as leprosy would 
mostly appear among the poor) called 
‘‘mud mortar” (aphar) (Lev. xiv. 
42). In many houses the cattle are 
in a lower part of the same dwelling 
(Gen. xxiv. 32, 1 Sam. xxviii. 24, 
Luke ii. 7). 


Drafted or bevelled stones with a rustic 


boss are not, as was supposed, pecu- 
liar to. Jewish architecture; but 
stones of enormous length (as in the 
Haram wall, and in the base of the 
tower of David) compared to their 
height generally are. Roman work 
on the contrary has often the height 
greater than the length. 

ukkok. Onthe boundary of Naph- 
tali (Josh. xix. 84). Now Yakuk, a 
village W. of the upper end of the 
sea of Galilee. Tradition places here 
Habakkuk’s tomb. 


Hul. Aram’s second son (Gen. x. 28). 


Colosyria may have come from 
Chul or Hul. Else, Ard el Hhuleh 
near the Jordan’s source. Else Golan, 
Djaulan. 

rophetess consulted 
by Jostan [see] when em) perk mead 
found the law. Wife of Shallum, 
keeper of the wardrobe ; livinginthe 
suburbs [see COLLEGE] of Jerusalem. 


Humtah. A city of Judah in the 


mountain district (Josh. xv. 54). 


Hupham: Huppim. Gen. xlvi. 21; 


1 Chron. vii. 12, 15; Num. xxvi. 38, 


39. 
Huppah. 1 Chron. xxiv. 13. 
Hur= hole. 


1. Exod. xxxi. 2-5; 1 
Chron. ii. 5, 19, 20, 50,51; iv.1,4. Jo- 
sephus makes him husband of Miriam 
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(?), Ant. iii. 8, §4. With Aaron H. 
held up Moses’ hands in the battle 
with Amalek (Exod. xvii. 10-12). 
Again with Aaron had charge of the 
people in Moses’ absence on mount 
Sinai, as his representative (xxiv. 14). 
“The father (founder) of Bethle- 
hem,”’ which as late as the 18th cen- 
tury A.D. was famed for tapestry 
weaving, the art for which Bezaleel 
his grandson was famed. Jesse was 
said to have woven veils of the sanc- 


tuary. 
2. Fourth of the five Midiamte kings 


slain with Balaam after the affair of 
Peor (Num. xxxi. 8). These ‘‘princes” 
were ‘‘dukes (i.e. vassals) of Sihon 
king of the Amorites” (Josh. xii. 21). 
Sihon ‘‘ had fought against the for- 
mer king of Moab, and taken all his 
land’? (Num. xxi. 26). So Balak 
was not hereditary king, but probably 
a Midianite; as Zippor, i.e. a bird, 
is like the Midianite names Oreb 


“crow,” Zeeb ‘‘ wolf”; imposed 
upon Moab as king by Sihon. 3. 1 
Kings iv. 8, marg. Benbur. 4. Neh. 
iii. 9. 

Huram. 1 Chron. viii. 5. (See 
Hiram. | 

Huri. 1 Chron. v. 14. 

Hushah. 1 Chron.iv.4. Of Judah. 

Hushai. ‘The Archite” (Josh. xvi. 


2; Archi, or Erech, belonging to the 
children of Joseph, on the 8. bound 
of Ephraim, between Bethel and 
Ataroth). ‘‘ Friend,’ ‘‘companion”’ 
or privy councillor of David. Pro- 
bably aged, as David says (2 Sam. xv. 
32-34, 37; xvi. 16; 1 Chron. xxvii. 
33) “if thou passest on with me, 
thou shalt be a burden unto me”’ 
(comp. xix. 85). By Davip’s [see] 
suggestion he returned to the city, 
and feigned to be now ABSALOM’s 
[see] friend, as he had been that of 
his father. The policy was crooked 
and dishonourable ; but it was over- 
ruled to Absalom’s ruin by adopting 
H.’s sinister counsel, rather than 
AHITHOPHEL’S [see] satanically wise 
advice. He veiled his treachery with 
religious hypocrisy, saluting Absa- 
lom twice with “‘ God save the king,” 
and justifying his seeming desertion 
of “his friend’’ David, which sur- 
prised even Absalom, with the pre- 
tence so flattering to Absalom’s 
vanity, “‘nay, but whom Jehovah 
and this people and all Israel choose, 
his will 1 be”’; 2.e., Jehovah’s choice 
and the whole people’s is so clear, 
that 1 had no alternative Jeft but to 
accept it as a matter of duty (!) ; and 
inspiring confidence by reminding 
him how faithfully he had served his 
father, and that ‘‘ as I have served in 
thy father’s presence, so will I be in 
thy presence.”? How little usurpers 
can trust the sincerity of their court- 
iers! God punished Absalom’s own 
treachery to his father, and religious 
hypocrisy, in kind (2 Sam. xv. 7, 8). 
God does not sanction evil, and con- 
demns those who “‘ do evil that good 
may come,”’ but allows evil to be 
punished byevil. H. spoke in hyper- 
boles, as suited to the shallow man 
he was addressing, of the irresistible 
might with which the whole nation 
would light upon David ‘as the dew 
falleth on the ground,” so that “ of 
the men with him there should not 
be left so much as one.” Fear of his 


HUSHAM 


father’s valour, indecision, and vanity 
were all acted on by H.’s plausible 
counsel that, instead of pursuing 
David at once, Absalom should wait 
to collect all Israel, and lead them to 
battle in person. The counsel seemed 
safe, and at the same time gratified 
Absalom’s boasting spirit. H. art- 
fully assumed that all Israel ‘from 
Dan to Beersheba’’ would follow 
him; whereas it was much more 
likely that after the first surprise of 
the rebellion gave place to greater 
deliberation, a large force would 
gather round the rightful king. H. 
communicated Absalom’s decision to 
Zadok and Abiathar, and these 
through Jonathan and Ahimaaz to 
David. H. probably died before 
Solomon’s reign, for Zabud son of 
Nathan was ‘‘the king’s friend”’ 
under Solomon. But Baanah son of 
H. was a commissariat officer of So- 
fomon in Asher and Aloth (1 Kings 
iv. 5, 16). 
Husham. Gen. xxxvi. 34, 35. 
Hushim. 1. “Children of Dan” 
(Gen. xlvi. 28) ; a clan, for the word 
is plural. In Num. xxvi. 42 Suuv- 
HAM. 2. 1 Chron. vii. 12. 3. 1 
Chron. viii. 8, 11. 
Husks. Gr. keratia (“ horns’’), the 
hornlike pods of the carob tree, 
abounding in Syria and Egypt, Cera- 
tonia siliqua (Luke xv. 16). The 
sweet pithy pulp affords food for 
igs, and also for very poor men. 
Tradition makes itthe Baptist’s food 
in the wilderness ; whence it is called 
also St. John’s bread. tis exported 
to Mngland for feeding cattle. 
Huz. Uz (Gen. xxii. 21). 
Huzzab. Commonly represented as 
queen of Nineveh. Rather the Zab 
country, E. of the Tigris, watered 
by the upper and lower rivers, Zab 
Ala and Zab Asfal. A-diab-ene, the 
best part of Assyria representing the 
whola. The “ Zab” is named in the 
inscription of Tiglath Pileser I. inthe 
12th century B.c. (Nah. ii. 7.) Gese- 
nius connects it with ver. 6, ‘‘the 
palace shall be dissolved, and shall 
flow away” (Henderson) “. . . though 
le) established ’’ (see marg.). 
gena. Jer. xii. 9, “speckled bird.” 
ut LXX. “the hyena,” in parallel- 
ism to the “‘ lion” in ver. 8; tzabua’ 
the Arabic word for hysna corre- 
sponds. Zeboim (1 Sam. xiii, 18) 
means “ the valley of hyanas.”’ But 
the Heb. ait joined to it always means 
a bird; and “speckled” symbolises 


HYANA, 


the blending of paganism with the 
utterly diverse, divinely ordained, 
Jaw. 

Hymeneeus. “Having put away 
a good conscience,” and so “con- 
cerning faith having made _ ship- 
wreck’’ (for when one’s faith does 
not better his morals, his moral de- 
fects will corrupt his faith), there- 
fore “delivered (by Paul) to Satan 
to learn not to blaspheme” (1 Tim. 


—————_—_—_—— 
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i.20). ‘‘ Evved concerning the truth, 
saying that the resurrection is past 
already, overthrowing the faith of 
some’’ (2 Tim. ii. 17, 18). Satan is 
lord of all outside the church (Acts 
xxvi. 18) ; he, by God’s permission, 
afflicts saints and executes wrath on 
the disobedient (1 Cor. v. 5, 2 Cor. 
xii. 7, Eph. iv. 27, Jobi., ii.). Paul, 
as an infallible apostle, had powers 
not transmitted to fallible successors 
(2 Cor. x. 8; Matt. xviii. 17, 18). 
His sentence proncunced at Rome 
took effect on H. at Ephesus, in the 
form of some bodily sickness (so Acts 
v. 5, 10, xiii. 11; 1 Cor. xi. 30), that 
he should learn not to blaspheme. 
[See Excommuntcation.] H. after 
excommunication was probably re- 
stored in the interim between 1 and 
2 Tim., and troubled the church 
again. 


Gnosticism, or the pretension to ex- 


traordinary spiritual knowledge above 
what is written, was H.’s heresy, in 
concert first with Alexander, after- 
wards with Philetus. The gnostics 
(2 Pet. iii. 16) “ wrested Paul’s 
words”? (Rom. vi. 4, Eph. ii 6, Col. 
ii. 12) as though the resurrection was 
merely the spiritual raising of souls 
from the death of sin (John v. 24, 
25). The difficulties of the resurrec- 
tion (Acts xvii. 32, xxvi. 8), the sup- 
posed evil inherent in matter, and 
the disparagement of the body, 
tended to this error (Col. ii. 23). 
Paul contutes this by showing that, 
besides the raising of the soul now 
from the death of sin, there shall be 
also hereafter a raising of the saint’s 
body from the grave (John v. 28, 29), 
as the fruit of Jesus’ bodily resur- 
rection (1 Cor. xv.). 

Heb. tehillim: in direct 
praise to God (Acts xvi. 25, Jas. v. 
18). Not restricted to church wor- 
ship ; but used to exhilarate Christ- 
ians in social parties. ‘‘Psalms,’’ 
nuizmor, were accompanied with an 
instrument, carefully arranged. 
“Songs,” Gr. odai, Heb. shir, were 
joyous lyric pieces on sacred subjects ; 
contrast the revelling, licentious 
songs of heathen feasts (Amos viii. 
10). The accompaniment is the 
“‘melody of the heart,’’ not the lyre. 
Tertullian (Apology, 39) records that 
at the lovefeasts (agaps), after the 
water was furnished for the hands 
and the lights lit, according as any 
remembered Scripture or could com- 
pose (comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 26, impro- 
vised psalms), he was invited to sing 
praises to God for the general good. 
The heart is the seat of true psalmo- 
dy, “singing with grace in your hearts 
to the Lord” (Col. iii. 16, Eph. v. 
19). Some generally accepted con- 
fession, in the form of a hymn, ap- 
pears in 1 Tim. iii. 16; the short 
unéonnected sentences, with words 
similarly arranged, almost in the 
same number of syllables, the clauses 
in parallelism (the principle of Heb. 
versification) antithetically arranged, 
each two forming a pair which con- 
trasts heaven and earth, the order 
reversed in each new pair, flesh and 
spirit, angels and Gentiles, world 
and glory; the first and the last 
clauses correspond, ‘‘ manifested in 


the flesh . . . received up into glory.”’ | 


So Pliny, i. 10, ep. 97: ‘‘ the Christ- 


Hyssop: ezob. 


Tbhar. 
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jans are wont on a fixed day, before 
cawn, to meet and sing a bymn in 
alternate responses to Christ as 
God.’ Christ and His disciples sang 
a hymn after the passover and the 
Lord’s supper (Matt. xxvi. 30, Mark 
xiv. 26). Probably it was the Great 
Hallel or paschal hymn, usually sung 
after the passover by the Jews, viz. 
Ps. exiii.—exviii. 

Not our “hyssop,’’ 
the Hyssopus officinalis, which is not 
found in Syria or Arabia. “The 
hyssop that springeth out 
of the wall,” being the 
smallest of plants, can 
— hardly be the one used 
for sprinkling, but is a 
tufty wall fern, a minia- 
ture hyssop with lance- 
shaped leaves (1 Kings iv. 
33). Maimonides makes 
the sprinkling hyssop to 
be the marjoram (origa- 
num) with long, straight 
stalk, downy leaf, and 
white blossom (Exod. xii. 
22); common in Palestine and near 
mount Sinai; an aromatic plant. J. 
F. Royle thought that the caper 
plant Cisiiiarss spinosa) meets all 
the requirements of Scripture: 1. It 
is found in Egypt, the desert, and 
Palestine. 2. It grows among stones 
and upon walls, and trails like a 
bramble, in contrast to the stately 
cedar of Lebanon (comp. Jud. ix. 15). 
3. It has a long stick or stem (John 
xix. 29, comp. Matt. xxvii. 48) where- 
with the sponge of vinegar might be 
lifted to our Lord. 4. It has the 
requisites needed for purifying. Its 
Arab name asuf is akin to ezob. It 
is ‘‘a bright green creeper which 
climbs out of the fissures of the 
rocks’’ (Stanley). It is used medi- 
cinally for cleansing, as in ulcers, 
leprosy, etc. (Pliny H.N., 20, § 59). 
However, the ‘‘scarlet’? band may 
have tied the hyssop on the cedar to 
make it convenient for sprinkling. 
LXX. and Heb. ix. 19 transl. ezob 
‘““hyssop.”” Maimonides says the 
legal hyssop was used as a condi- 
ment. Porphyry (De Abstin., iv. 7) 
says the Egyptian priests ate it mixed 
with their bread; so the marjoram 
(zaatar) is used in a mixture, dukkah, 
a food of the poorer classes (Lane, 
Mod. Eg., i. 200; Exod. xii. 22; Lev. 
xiv. 4, 51; Num.x«x. 6,18; Ps. li. 7). 
‘he reason why the soldiers presented 
to Christ a sponge attached tothe end 
of a ‘‘reed”’ (calamus), with hyssop, 
was, as the vinegar would quench His 
thirst, so the aromatic scent of the 
hyssop would refresh Him. So it is 
associated with the fragrant “‘ cedar 
wood” in Lev. xiv. 4, 6, 51. So that 
the Greek “‘hyssop’’ and the origanum 
or marjoram of the Jewish tradition 
seem the plaut intended. Gesenius 
includes under ezob the hyssop of the 
shops, and other aromatic plants, 
mint, wild marjoram, etc.; so that a 
suitable sprinkler could be always 
found, whether in Jerusalem or the 
desert. 


David’s next son after Solo- 


mon (2 Sam. v. 15; 1 Chron. ii. 6, 
xiv. 5) ; born in Jerusalem. 


HYSSOP. 


Ibneiah. 


Tbri. 


Iconium. 


IBLEAM 


Ibleam. A city with dependent 
villages, belonging to Manasseh, yet 
situated in Asher or Issachar (pro- 
bably the latter). [See Gur.] Near 
Jenin (Jud. i. 27, Josh. xvii. 11, 2 
Kings ix. 27). Perhaps the Bineam 
of 1 Chron. vi. 70 [which see, and 
GATHRIMMON ]. 

1 Chron. ix. 2, 3,8,9. A 
chief man in Benjamin at their first 
settlement in Jerusalem. 

1 Chron. xxiv. 27. Elsewhere 
transl. “ Hebrew.” 

Ibzan. Of Bethlehem (probably in 
Zebulun, as ‘ Ephratah”’ or“ Judah”’ 
is not added, Josh. xix. 15). Judged 
Israel for seven years after Jephthah 
(Jud. xii. 8, 10). He took in 30 
daughters in law from abroad for his 
30 sons, and sent abroad (i.e gave 
away in marriage) his 30 daughters, 
which is an additional reason for 
Pheenicians not Philistines having 
been his neighbours. 

Ichabod = where is the glory? (1 
Sam. iv. 19-22.) Born at the time of 
Israel’s defeat by the Philistines, and 
his father Phinehas’ death; named 
accordingly by his dying mother. 
“When she heard that the ark of 
God was taken, and that her father 
in law and her husband were dead, 
she bowed herself and travailed.’’ In 
vain did the women by her cheer her, 
‘Fear not, for thou hast borne a 
son.’ ‘She answered not, neither 
did she regard it.” As in the case of 
her pious and patriotic father in law, 
Eli, the overwhelming sorrow that 
caused her death was “ because the 
ark of God was taken,” hence this is 
thrice repeated. She felt God’s pre- 
sence is a nation’s ouly true “ glory ” 
(Jer. i. 11; Ps. lxxviii. 61, evi. 20; 
Hos. ix. 12). 

Now Konieh, N. of mount 
‘l'aurus, in the central table land of 
Asia Minor, Lycaonia. On the route 
between western Asia and Ephesus 
on one side, and Tarsus, Antioch, and 
Euphrates onthe other. Anadmirable 
centre for missionary labours, as se- 
veral great roads intersected one an- 
other here. Paul with Barnabas tirst 
visited it trom Antioch in Pisidia 
which lay on the W. (Acts xiii. 50, 
51; xiv. 1,21, 22.) They preached in 
the synagogue first, as was Paul's 
wont, and with such power of the Holy 
Spirit “‘ that a great multitude both 
ot Jews and also of Greeks believed.” 
The Lord attested ‘‘ the word of His 
grace,’ moreover, with “‘ signs and 
wonders done by their hands,” whilst 
“they abode long time speaking 
boldly in the Lord.” But the un- 
believing Jews stirred up the Gentiles 
so as to be “‘ evii affectel against the 
brethren.” An assault of Jews and 
Gentiles with their rulers, to stone 
them, being threatened, they with- 
drew to Lystra and Derbe in the east- 
ernand wilder parts of Lycaonia. Paul 
revisited I. to “ confirm their souls in 
the faith,” and to remind them as a 
motive to continuing endurance that 
“we must through much tribulation 
entec into the kingdom of God.” In 
undesigned coincidence Panl incident- 
ally alludes (2 Tim. iii. 11) to “ per- 
secutions, afflictions, which came un- 
to me at Antioch, at I., at Lystra, 
what (how- grievous) persecutions I 
endured . . . but. cut of them all the 
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Lord delivered me.”’ On his second 
missionary circuit Paul with Silas 
came from Syrian Antioch through 
Cilicia, and up through the Taurus 
passes into Lycaonia, and by Derbe 
and Lystra proceeded westward to I. 
(Acts xvi. 1-3.) In this neighbour- 
hood hetook Timothy as his associate, 
on the recommendation of the bre- 
thren at Lystra and J., and here pro- 
bably took place Timothy’s circum- 
cision and ordination (1 Tim. i. 18, 
iv. 14, vi. 12; 2 Tim. i. 6). 

Idalah. A city of Zebulun (Josh. 
xix. 15). 

Iddo. 1. 1Kingsiv.14. 2. 1 Chron. 
vi. 21. ADAIAH in ver. 41, 39. 3. 1 
Chron. xxvii. 21. 4. Yedoi or Yedo. 
A “seer”? whose “ visions against 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat’’ con- 
tained notices of Solomon’s life (2 
Chron. ix. 29). His work “ concern- 
ing genealogies’”’ recorded “acts of 
Reboboam”’ (xii. 15). His “story” 
or conmentary recorded the “acts, 
ways, and sayings of Abijah”’ (xiii. 
22). His writings doubtless are em- 
bodied in Chronicles, so far as the 
Spirit of God saw them suited to 
form part of the inspired word. Tra- 
dition identifies him with the ‘‘ man 
of God” who denounced Jeroboam’s 
calf altar at Bethel (1 Kings xiii.), 
which 2 Chron. ix. 29 favours; also 
with Oded which resembles his name 
(xv. 1). 5. Grandfather of Zecha- 
riah (1.1, 7; Ezra, v.1, vi. 14, “son” 
here means grandson). Returned 
from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh. 
xii. 4, 12,16). 6. Chief of those who 
met at Casiphia to join in the second 
caravan returning und@r Hzra (viii. 
17, 20) in the reign of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, 458 B.c. Iddo was one 
of the 220 Nethinims who joined in 
the return. 

Idol: idolatry. Of the 19 Heb. words 
for itand 1MAG#,many express the ab- 
horrence which idolatry deserves and 
the shame and sorrow of the idolater. 
(1) Aven, “ vanity,”’ “ nothingness,” 
‘** wickedness,” ‘‘ sorrow’’ (Isa. Ixvi. 
8, xli. 29; Deut. xxxii. 21; 1 Kings 
xvi. 13; Ps. xxxi. 6; Jer. viii. 19, 
x. 8; Zech. x. 2; 1 Sam. xv. 28). 
“ Beth-el,” the house of God, is 
named ‘‘ Beth-aven,”’ house of vanity, 
because of the calf worship. (2) Elil, 
either a contemptuous diminutive of 
El, God, godling ; or froin al “ not,” 
a ‘thing of naught.” There is a 
designed contrast between the con- 
temptible elilim and the Divine Elo- 
him (Ps. xevii. 7 ; Isa. xix. 8, ‘“‘non- 
entities”? marg. Ezek. xxx. 13). (3) 
Eemah, ‘‘ terror,” (Jer. 1. 88) ‘‘ they 
are mad after their idols,’”’ hideous 
forms more fitted to frighten than to 
attract, bugbears to frighten children 
with. (4) Miphletzeth, “a fright”’: 
Maachah’s idol which Asa eut down 
(1 Kings xv. 18, 2 Chron. xv. 16); 
the phallus, symbol of the gener- 
ative organ, the nature goddess 
Asherah’s productive power. Jer. x. 
2-5 graphically describes the making 
of an idol and its impotence. (5) 
Bosheth, “shame”; not merely 
shameful, but the essence of shame, 
bringing shame on its votaries and 
especially expressing the obscenity of 
Baal’s and Baal Peor’s worship (Jer. 
xi. 18, Hos. ix. 10). (6) Gillulim, 
from gal ‘‘a heap of stones” (Gese- 
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nius): Ezek. xxx. 13, xvi. 86; Deut. 
xxix. 17, “dungy gods” marg. (7) 
Sluquqwulz, ceremonial “ unclean- 
ness’’ (Ezek. xxxvii. 23). The wor- 
shippers “ became loathsome like 
their love,’”’ for men never rise above 
their object of worship; ‘‘ they that 
make them are like unto them, so is 
every one that trusteth in them”’ 
(Ps. exv. 4-8). 


(8) Seemel, a ‘likeness’? (Deut. iv. 16). 


(9) Tzelem, from tzel “a shadow ” 
(Dan. ii. 1, 1 Sam. vi. 5), “the 
image”? as distinguished from the 
demuth, ‘‘ likeness,” the exact count- 
erpart (Gr. eikén, Col. i. 15, Gen, i. 
27). The ‘‘image” presupposes a 
prototype. ‘‘ Likeness’’ (Gr. lomoi- 
osis) implies mere resemblance, not 
the exact counterpart and derivation, 
hence the Son is never called the 
“likeness”? of the Father but the 
“Tmage’”’ (1 Cor. xi. 7; John i. 18, 
xiv.9; 2 Cor. iv.4; 1 Tim. iii. 16, vi. 
16; Heb. i.3). The idol is supposed 
to be an ‘‘image’”’ exactly represent- 
ing some person or object. (10) Te- 
munah, ‘‘similitude,”’ *‘ form’ (Deut. 
iv. 12-19, where Moses forbids suce- 
cessively the several forms of Gentile 
idolatry: ancestor worship, as that of 
Terah (Josh. xxiv. 2), Laban (Gen. 
xxxi. 19, 380, 32), and Jacob’s house- 
hold (xxxy. 2-4), to guard against 
which Moses’ sepulchre was hidden; 
hero worship and relic worship 
(Jud. viii. 27, xvii. 4; 2 Kings xvii. 
4); nature worshvp, whether of the 
lower animals as m Egypt, or of the 
heavenly bodies, the sun, moon, and 
stars, as among the Persians). (11) 
Atzab, etzeb, ‘vtzeb, “a figure,” from 
atzab ‘to fashion”’; with the addi- 
tional idea of sorrowful labour (Isa. 
xlvili. 5, Ps. exxxix. 24), ‘see if 
there be any wicked way (way of pain, 
way of an idol, Isa. xlviii. 5) in 
me, and lead me in the way ever- 
lasting.’ The way of idolatry, how- 
ever refined, proves to be a way of 
pain, and shuts out from the way 
everlasting (1 John v. 21, Rev. xxi. 
8, 1 Cor. x. 20, 21). 


Tacitus the Roman historian (Hist. v. 


4) notices the contrast between Ju- 
daism and the whole heathen world, 
which disproves the notion that it 
borrowed from the latter and conse- 
crated several of their rites. ‘‘ The 
Jews conceive the Divinity as One, 
and to be understood only by the 
mind; they deem those profane who 
form any image of the gods, of perish- 
able materials and after the like- 
ness of men; the Divinity they de- 
scribe as supreme, eternal, unchange- 
able, imperishable ; hence there are 
no images in their cities or their 
temples, with these they would not 
flatter kings vor honour Cesars.”’ 
(12) Tzir, “a pang,” also “amould” 
or “shape” (Isa. xlv. 16). (18) 
Matztzeebah, a “‘statue” set up 
(Jer. xliii. 18 marg.). Obelisks to 
the sun god at the city (house) of 
the sun, as Beth-shemesh or Helio- 
polis mean; “On” in Gen. xli. 45, 
2 Kings iii. 2, x. 26, 27 marg. The 
“images”? or standing columns of 
wood (subordinate gods worshipped 
at the same altar with Baal) are dis- 
tinct from the standing column of 
stone or “image” of Baal himself, 
i.e. a conical stone sacred to him. The 
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Phoenicians anointed stones (often 
aerolites, as that “‘ which fell down 
from Jupiter,” sacred to Diana of 
Ephesus, Acts xix. 35) to various 
gods, like the stone anointed by Jacob 
(Gen. xxviii. 18,22) at Betbel, called 
therefore Beetylia (comp. also xxxi. 
45). The black pyramidal stone in 
Juggernaut’s temple, that of Cybele 
at Pessinus in Galatia, the black 
stone inthe Kaaba at Mecca reported 
to have been brought from heaven by 
the angel Gabriel, all illustrate the 
wide diifusion of this form of idola- 
try. So the Lingams in daily use in 
the worship of Siva in Bengal, and 
the black stone daily anointed with 
perfumed oil in Benares. (14) Cham- 
maninv, ‘sun images.” The Arabic 
Chunnas is the planet Mercury or 
Venus. The symbol of the Persian 
sun god was the sacred fire, Amanus 
or Omanus, Sanskrit oma (2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 4,7, xiv. 3,5). Chamman isa 
synonym of Baal the sun god in the 

heenician and Palmyrene inscrip- 
tions, and so is applied to his statues 
or lofty, obelisk like, columns (Isa. 
xvii. 8, xxvii. 9 marg.). These 
“statues”? are associated with the 
Asherim (‘ groves” A. V.), just 
as Baal is associated with Asherah 
or Astarte (1 Kings xiv. 23, marg. 2 
Kings xxiii. 14). The Palmyrene 
inscription at Oxford is, “‘ this cham- 
mana the sons of Malchu have 
dedicated to the sun.” Hzek. vi. 4, 
6: sun worship and Sabeanism or 
worship of the heavenly hosts (saba- 
oth) was the oldest idolatry. Job, 
one of the oldest books in the Bible, 
alludes to it (xxxi. 26), ‘‘if I beheld 
the sun when it shined or the moon 
.- . . and my heart hath been se- 
eretly enticed, or my mouth hath 
kissed my hand, this were an ini- 


quity,” ete. In pene to this 
error God is called “Lord God of 
Sabaoth.’’ ‘The tower of Babel was 


probably built so that its top should 
be sacred to the heavens (not that 
its top should reach heaven, Gen. xi. 
4), the common temple and idolatrous 
centre of union. ‘lhe dispersion de- 
feated the purpose of the builders, 
but still they carried with them 
the idolatrous tendency, attribut- 
ing their harvests, etc, to the 
visible material causes, the sun, 
moon, air, ete. (Jer. xliv. 17.) 
Soon a further step was deifying 
men, or else attributing every human 
vice, lust, and passion to the gods. 
Cicero ridicules this grovelling an- 
thropomorphie worship, yet was him- 
self a priest and worshipper! These 
sun columns towering high above 
Baal’s altars (2 Chron. xxxiv. 4, 7) 
were sometimes of wood, which could 
be ‘cut down”’ (Ley. xxvi. 30). The 
Pheenician Adon or Adonis, the Am- 
monite Moloch or Milecom, the Moab- 
ite Chemosh, the Assyrian and 
Babylonian Bel, and the Syrian 
Hadad, the Egyptian Ra, are essen- 
tially the same sun god. Adram- 
melech was the male, and Anam- 
melech the female, power of the 
sun. Gad was the sun, or Jupiter, re- 
presenting fortune, Meni the moon 
or Venus, representing fate (Isa. lxv. 
11). As the sun represents the active, 
so the moon the passive powers of 
nature. The two combined are re- 
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presented as at once male and female, 
whence in the LXX. Baal occurs with 
masculine and feminine articles, and 
men worshipped in women’s clothes, 
and women in men’s clothes, which 
explains the prohibition Deut. xxii. 
5. Magic influences were attributed 
to sowing mingled seed in a field 
and to wearing garments of mixed 
material ; hence the prohibition Lev. 
xix. 19. In Ezek. viii. 17, “they put 
the branch to their nose”’ alludes to 
the idolatrous usage of holding up a 
branch of tamarisk (called barsom) to 
the nose at daybreak whilst they sang 
hymns to the rising sun (Strabo, 15, 
§ 733). Baalor sun worship appears 
indicated in the names Bethshemesh, 
Baal Hermon, Mount Heres (‘‘sun’’), 
Belshazzar, Hadadezer, Hadad Rim- 
mon (the Syrian god). 


(15) Maskith (Lev. xxvi. 1, Num. xxxiii. 


52): “‘ devices’; with eben ‘‘ stones of 
device,”’ viz. with figures or hierogly- 
phics sacred to the several deities on 
them; ‘‘effigied stones” (Minucius 
Felix, 3). Like ‘‘the chambers of 
imagery”’ or priests’ chambers with 
idolatrous pictures on the walls as 
seen in vision (Ezek. viii. 12), answer- 
ing to their own perverse vmagina- 
tions. Gesenius, ‘fa stone with an 
idol’s image, Baal or Astarte.’’ (16) 
TerapHim {see]. (17) Pesel. The 
process by which stone, ss 
metal, or wood was made 2 
into a graven or carved 
image (lit. one trimmed 
into shape and having had | | 
the fimshing stroke) is de- {| 
scribed Isa. xliv. 10-20. 
It was overlaid with gold 
or silver, and adorned with 
chains of silver (worn la- 
vishly by rich orientals) 
and embroidered robes 
(Jer. x. 8,9). ‘ Fastened 
with nails that it should 
not be moved” (Isa. xli. 
7), to keep the god steady ! 
and that his influence might be 
secured to the spot (xl. 19, 20, 
xlv. 20; Ezek. xvi. 16-18; marg. 
Jud. iii. 19, 26 [see Eaton, Enup]; 
Deut. vii. 25.) (18) Pesilim. (19) 
Nesek, massecah (Isa. xli. 29). 
‘Molten images’’ (Deut. xxvii. 15). 
In Exod. xxxii. 4 “‘ Aaron fashioned 
it with a graving tool (cheret) after 
he had made it a golden calf.” The 
sense is, he formed it first of a wooden 
centre, then covered it with a coating 
of gold, the image so 
formed being called mas- 
secah. The mode of its 
destruction shows this; 
the wooden centre was 
first burnt, then the gold- 
en covering was beaten 
or rubbed to pieces( Deut. 
ix. 20, 21). So LXX., 
Keil, ete. The render- 
ing “‘he bound it (the 

gold) up in a bag” is woopew cous. 
less probable. 


TERAPHIM. 


In Gen. xxxv. 2, Jacob’s charge to “ his 


household and to all that were with 
him, Put away the strange gods 
(‘the gods of the foreigner,’ the 
Canaanites) among you, and be clean 
and change your raiment,” it seems 
surprising that idols should have had 
place in his househuld. The expla- 
nation is gathered from what went 
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before, but the connection is so little 
obvious that it can only be the result 
of truth not contrivance. Rachel had 
stolen Laban’s images (teraphim) 
without Jacob’s knowledge (xxxi. 
32); perhaps not for worship but 
for their gold and silver, to balance 
what was withheld by him from her. 
Laban had divined by them, as xxx. 
27, ‘J have learned by experience,” 
ought to be transl. “I have learned 
by divination,” lit. I have- hissed, 
“T have divined by omens from ser- 
pents.”’ Moreover the sons of Jacob 
had just before (xxxiv.) carried away 
all the spoils of Shechem’s city, and 
among them doubtless their gold and 
silver idols. The words ‘‘all that 
were with him”’ point to the captured 
wives and women, ete. ‘ Change 
your raiment’’ was a charge needed 
for all who had taken part in the 
slaughter, and so were ceremonially 
defiled. 


There are two degrees in idolatry. 


Against the worst, that of having 
other gods besides Jehovah the one 
only God, the first commandment is 
directed. Against the less flagrant 
degree, worshipping the true God 
under the form of an image or sym- 
bolic likeness, representing any of 
His attiibutes, the second is directed. 
The Baal and Asheerah (“‘ groves”’) 
worship violated the first command- 
ment; Aaron’s calf worship and Jero- 
boam’s violated the second. Comp. 1 
Kings xvi. 80; 2 Kings x. 26-28, 31, 


xvii. 7-28. So the Roman and Greek ~ 


catholics violate the second command- 
ment in the adoration of the eucha- 
ristic mass, the bowing before images, 
etc., and go perilously near violating 
the first in the Divine titles where- 
with they invoke the Virgin Mary, 
Jeroboam’s calves paved the way for 
Baal worship. ‘Transl. Exod. xx. 3, 
“thou shalt have no other gods 
before My jace.”’ Polytheism ancient 
and modern is willing to grant Jeho- 
vah the first place among deities; 
but He will have none ‘‘in His pre- 
sence’? which is everywhere (Ps. 
exxxix. 7). Again no outward form 
can image God, it only debases in- 
stead of helping the worshipper. The 
principle involved is stated by Paul 
on Mars’ hill, surrounded by the 
choicest works of genius representing 
deity (Acts xvii. 29), ‘“‘forasmuch as 
we are the offspring of God, we ought 
not to think that the Godhead is like 
unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven 
by art and man’s device.’’ Once that 
the first visible representation of God 
is made, or adopted, it entails another 
and another endlessly, no one or 
more idols or symbols ever ade- 
quately representing all the countless 
attributes of God. Hence a female 
deity was added to the male; an 
Apollo, Venus, Mercury, Diana, etc., 
ete., must be added to Jupiter ; and, 
instead of one omnipresent God, 
deities whose power was restricted 
to localities were worshipped (1 Kings 
xx. 28, 28; 2 Kings xvii. 26). 


Like all deviations from truth, the first 


lie necessitates countless others. ‘‘The 


“express image of the Father's person’’ 


is the incarnate God Jesus. He alone 
(not visible images and pictures of 
Him), as represented in the written 
word, is the appointed revealer of 
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the unseen God (John i.18). Israel 
was God’s representative and “‘pecu- 
liar treasure above all people, a king- 
dom of priests and an holy nation’’; 
the same relation Christ’s church 
now holds (1 Pet. ii. 5, 9). 

Asrael’s kings (when Israel had chosen 
a visible head instead of the invisible 
King alone) we:e under God as their 
feudal superior (1 Kings iii. 14, xi. 
11). The penalty of overt idolatry, 
as being treason against the Divine 
King, was death. The offender’s 
nearest relatives must denounce him, 
and even be first to stone him (Exod. 
xxii. 20; Deut. xiii. 2-10, xvii. 2-5). 
Especially Moloch’s worship with 
human sacrifices and passing through 
the tire entailed death as the penalty. 
The Canaanites were exterminated 
for it (Exod. xxxiv. 15, 16;- Deut. vii., 
xii. 29-31, xx. 17). Israel’s disasters 
were the punishment of their idolatry 
(Jer. ii. 17). Saul lost his throne, 
Achan his life, and Hiel his family, 
for retaining or restoring aught of a 
people doomed for idolatry (1 Sam. 
xv., Josh. vii., 1 Kings xvi. 34). God 
works out His ends, even His judg- 
ments, in the way of natural conse- 
quonce. The calves of Jeroboamand 
Baal’s groves were the sin. The dis- 
gust of all godly Israelites, intestine 
divisions, a perpetual conflict between 
the Mosaic law, still in force, and the 
established national idolatry, and 
the immorality which results from 
idolatry, were the natural and penal 
consequence, bringing ruin finally on 
the state. Israel, foremost in the 
offence under Jeroboam and then 
Ahab, is first to have prophets sent 
as censors and seers to counteract 
the evil, but proving refractory is 
the first to be carried into captivity. 
Judah, following the bad example in 
her turn, has prophets sent whom 
she rejects and even kills, and at 
nearly the same interval between the 
sin and the punishment follows Israel 
into captivity. Idolatry on the part 
of the O. T. Israel, and the spiritual 
Israel, is high treason against the 
heavenly King (1 Sam. viii. 7) whose 
direct subjects we avowedly are. 
The punishments were then temporal 
(Deut. xvii. 2-13). Israel's original 
contract of government is in Exod. 
xix. 38-8, xx. 2-5; Deut. xxviii., xxix., 
xxx. Often Israel fell from the cove- 
nant, and at intervals renewed it. 
‘The remarkable confirmation of the 
Divine authority of the law is, it was 
only in prosperity Israel neglected it, 
in distress they always cried to God 
and returned to the law, and invari- 
ably received deliverance (Jud. x. 10, 
2 Chron. xv. 12, 13); especially at 
the return from Babylon (Neh. ix. 
88). Israel’s idolatry was not merely 
an abomination in God’s sight, as 
that of the Gentiles, but spiritual 
‘adultery’? against Jehoval her 
Husband (Isa. liv. 5, Jer. iii. 14, Ezek. 
xvi.). Hos. 1. 16, 17: ‘thou shalt 
call Me Ishi (my Husband, the term 
of affection), no more Baali’’ (my 
Lord, the term of rule, defiled by its 
application to Baal, whose name 
ought never to be on their lips: Exod. 
xxiii. 13, Zech. xiii. 2), ete. Fornica- 
tion formed part of the abominable 
worship of the idols, especially Baal 
Peor and Ashtoreth or Astarte, who 
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represented nature’s generative 
powers and (Num. xxv. 1, 2) to whom 
quedeeshim and quedeeshoth, public 
male and female prostitutes, were 
“* consecrated’’ (as the Heb. means : 
Deut. xxiii. 17, etc. ; 2 Kings xxiii. 
7; Hos. iv. 14), ‘separated with 
whores (withdrawn from the as- 
sembly of worshippers for carnal con- 
nection with them) .. . sacrifice with 
the harlots” (so Heb.) (Herod. i. 
199). This horrid consecrated pollu- 
tion prevailed in Phoenicia, Syria, 
Phrygia, Assyria, and Babylonia, 
and still in Hindoo idolatry. Man 
making lust a sacred duty! This is 
the foree of the phrase, “ Israel 
joined himself unto Baal Peor,’’ as 
appears in 1 Cor. vi. 16, 17, ‘‘ He 
which . . . is joined to an harlot is 
one body ; for two, saith He, shall be 
one flesh. But he that is joined unto 
the Lord is one spirit.” 


God chose Egypt as Israel’s place of 


training, though an idolatrous coun- 
try, but took every precaution, if they 
would only have heeded Him, to save 
them from the contagion. He placed 
them in a separate province; as 
shepherds they were an abomination 
to Egyptians, and sacrificed to God 
the very animals Egypt worshipped 
(Exod. viii. 26). Finally, the Egyp- 
tians bitterly oppressed them. Yet 
the fascinations of idolatry spellbound 
Israel during their long stay in Egypt 
(Josh. xxiv. 14, Ezek. xx. 7), and led 
them to relapse into the sin from 
which Abram had been reseued by 
his call from Ur. God by Moses 
smote the symbols of Egyptian idol- 
atry withthe ten plagues, ‘‘executing 
judgment against all the gods of 
Egypt”’ (Exod. xii. 12), the river, the 
wind bringing locusts, the dust of the 
earth, the cattle, the symbol of Apis 
(Num. xxxili. 4). [See Eeypr.} Yet 
Israel in all their history showed a 
continual tendency to adopt the idols 
of the neighbouring nations; in the 
desert they ‘‘ sacrificed unto devils”’ 
(sa’eer, a shaggy goat, worshipped 
with the foulest rites at Mendes in 
Lower Egypt. Speaker’s Comm, 
transl. ‘‘to the evil spirits of the 
desert”’: Lev. xvii. 7, comp. Isa. xiii. 
21, xxxiv. 14; 2 Chron. xi. 15). Be- 
hind the idols, though nonentities in 
themselves, lurk real demons, to 
whom consciously or unconsciously 
the worship is paid, as inspiration 
declares (Deut. xxxii. 17), ‘devils”’ 
lasheedim, “‘ destroyers”’; as Satan’s 
name Apollyon means; slavish fear 
being the prompting motive, not love, 
the idol feaster has his fellowship 
with demons (1 Cor. x. 20), even as 
the communicant in the Lord’s supper 
has by faith real fellowship with the 
Lord’s body once for all sacrificed, 
and now exalted as the Head of re- 
deemed mankind. In the northern 
kingdom of Israel, from Jeroboam 
down to Hoshea whom Shalmaneser 
dethroned, no one royal reformer 
appeared. In Judah several arose, 
Asa, Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, Josiah. 
The Babylonian captivity almost 
thoroughly purged the Jews from 
their proneness to idols (Jer. xliv. 
17, 18, contrast Hos. iii. 4). But 
traces appeared still in their partially 
adopting Greek idolatry and usages 
for worldly compromise, just before 


Igeal. 1 Chron. iti. 22. 
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Antiochus Epiphanes’ 
overthrow Jehovah’s worship (1 
Macc. i. 48-54). The heroic resist- 
ance of the Maccabees, besides their 
contact with the Persians who re- 
jected images, and especially the 
erection of synagogues and the read- 
ing the law every sabbath in them, 
gave them the abhorrence of idols 
which now characterizes them. 


attempt to 


In the Christian church ‘“‘the deadly 


wound”? that was given to “the 
beast’ (the God-opposed world) by 
Christianity (Minucius Felix, a.p. 
180, and Arnobius adv. Gent. iv. 1, 
mention that the Romans were 
shocked to find among Christians 
“no altars, no temples, no images’’) 
was speedily “healed”? by image 
worship being revived in the Roman 
and Greek churches (Dan. vii. 8, 11, 
24, 25; 1 Tim. iv. 1-3), so that “ the 
beast that was, and is not (during 
the brief continuance of the deadly 
wound), yet is’? (Rev. xvii. 8); and 
in spite of God’s judicial plagues 
“men repented not of the works of 
their hands, that they should not 
worship devils, and idols of gold and 
silver and brass and stone and wood, 
which neither can see, nor hear, nor 
walk” (Rev. ix. 20). The deadly 
woundis healed also by the prev ilence 
of ‘‘covetousness which is idolatry ”’ 
(Eph. v. 5, Col. iii. 5) in all Christen- 
dom, reformed and unreformed, and 
the ‘‘form of godliness without the 
power’’; culminating in the wilful 
king of the third kingdom (Dan. viii. 
11, 12, xi. 36; 2 Tim. ili. 1-9 describes 
the hotbed from which the last anti- 
christianity shall spring). Probably 
the second beast is the same, the 
false prophet who causes an image 
to be made to the first beast (Dan. 
vii. 8-26), and all who will not wor- 
ship it to be killed, after the harlot 
has been unseated and judged (Rev. 
xiii. 14-18, xvi. 13-16, xvii.). The 
Lord will come ‘‘ utterly to abolish 
the idols,” and all ‘‘ idolaters shall 
have their part in the lake which 
burneth with fire and brimstone”’ 
(Rev. xxi. 8; Isa. ii. 18, 19; Zech. 
xiii. 2, 3). Self idolatry, self will, 
and self sufficiency must be subdued, 
if God is to be our God. 1 Sam. xv. 
23 implies that ‘‘ conscious disobedi- 
ence is idolatry, because it makes 
self will, the human I, into a god” 
(Keil). 


Idumea. [See Epom.] 
Igal. 


1. Num. xii.7. 2. Son of Na- 
than of Zobal (2 Sam. xxiii. 86); in 
1 Chron. xi. 388 ‘‘ Joel, the brother of 
Nathan.” 


Igdaliah. The “man of God”’ (i.e. 


a prophet, one not his own; having 
parted with all right in himself, to be 
wholly God's: Deut. xxxiii. 1, Moses; 
Elisha, 2 Kings iv. 7; Timothy, 
2 Tim.iii. 17). Father of Hanan, in 
the chamber of whose sons Jeremiah 
(xxxv. 4) met the Rechabites; as 
consecrated by its association with 
his name, it was a fit scene for the 
Divine communication. 
i Fourth in 
descent from Zerubbabel; but, ac- 
cording to Lord A. Hervey, son of 
Shimei, brother to Zerubbabel. 


Tim. 1. Contracted fr m [je Abarim, 


a late stage of Israel's wilderness 
journey (Num. xxxili. 45, or 11), 
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=ruinous heaps. On the S.E. 
border of Moab, in the midbar or 
“wilderness,’’ unenclosed unculti- 
vated land, verdant in spring, but 
parched and dreary in summer. The 
* Abarim”’ distinguishes it from (2.) 
Another I.in 8S. W. Canaan (Josh. xv. 
29). Abarim = farther regions or 
coast regions, viz. the hills facing 
Jericho, the whole upland E. ot 
Jordan, the Gr. ‘f Perea.’’ Between 
Ije Abarim and Dibon Gad were the 
rivers Zaredand Arnon. Comp. Deut. 
li. 9-12; 18, “‘ rise up,” implies the 
Israelites remained at I. some time; 
they were forbidden to assail Moab. 

Ijon=ruin. A store city of Naphtali 
in N. Palestine. Captured by Ben- 
hadad’s captains, at Asa’s request 
for help against Baasha, king of 
Israel (1 Kings xv. 20, 2 Chron. xvi. 
4). Taken also by Tiglath Pileser 
(2 Kings xv. 29). The lovely little 
plain N.W. of Dan, at the foot of 
the hills of Naphtali, Merj Ayun, is 
probably the site. 

Ikkesh. 2 Sam. xxiii. 26; 1 Chron. 
xxvii. 1, 9. 

Tlai. 1 Chron. xi. 29. 
xxiii. 28 Zalmon. 

Tllyricum. The region stretching 
from Italy to Epirus, along the N.E. 
of the Adriatic. The extreme limit 
(probably about Dyrrachium) unto 
which Paul had preached the gospel, 
towards Rome, when he wrote the 
epistle to Romans (xv. 19). “ Dal- 
matia”’ is appiied to the same region. 

Image. [See Form and Lpot.]} 

Imla, Imlah. 2 Chron. xviii. 7, 8; 
1 Kings xxii. 8, 9. 

Immanuel = God with us. Isa. vii. 
10-16, viii. 8; Matt. i. 28. ‘‘ Behold 
(arresting attention to the extra- 
ordinary prophecy) a (Heb. the) 
virgin (primarily the woman [the 
foreappointed mother of Messiah is 
ultimately meant by the Spirit]; then 
a virgin, soon to become the proph.t’s 
second wife) shall conceive and bear 
a son, and shall call his name 
Immanuel. . . . Before the child 
(Isaiah’s) shall know to refuse the 
evil and choose the good (¢.e. before 
he reaches the age of discrimination, 
three years), the land (Syria and 
Israel then leagued in one) that thou 
abhorrest,’’ etc. (rather, ‘‘the land 
before the face of whose two kings 
thou shrinkest shall be forsaken ”’ 
or “ desolate’). Ahaz, king of 
Judah, received this as a sign given 
by the Lord Himself, when the king 
refused to ask one, that Pekah of 
Israel and Rezin of Damascus, who 
had already ‘‘smitten him with a 
great slaughter,”’ so that “his and his 
people’s heart was moved as the trees 
of the wood with the wind” (2 Chron. 
xxviii., Isa. vii. 1, 2), should never- 
theless not subdue Jerusalem, but be 
themselves and their land subdued. 
Just two years after Pekah of Israel 
was slain by Hoshea, and Rezin of 
Damascus by Tiglath Pileser king of 
Assyria. Like many typical pro- 
phecies, having a primary and an 
ulterior fulfilment (the one mainly 
aimed at), this has only a partial 
realization in the circumstances of 
Isaiah’s age; these are only suggest- 
ive of those which form the con- 
summation of all prophecy (Rev. xix. 
10), Messiah’s advent. Thus “the 


In 2 Sam. 


_ 


virgin ’’ has its full meaning only in 
the virgin mother of whom Jesus 
was born, having been conceived by 
the Holy Ghost. Jer. xxxi. 21, 22: 
“O virgin of Israel... the Lord 
hath created a new thing in the 
earth, a woman shall compass a 
man.” Mic. v.3: Israel’sand Judah’s 
deliverance is ensured by the birth of 
Immauuel, ‘‘ He will give them up, 
until . . . she which travaileth hath 
brought forth.”” The N. T. applica- 
tion is not an ‘* accommodation,” for 
Matthew (i. 23) expressly states that 
Jesus’ birth of the virgin ‘‘ was done 
that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken of the Lord by the prophet, 
saying, Behold,”’ etc., ‘‘and they (no 
longer she) shall call His name Em- 
manuel.’”’ When the prophecy re- 
ceived its full and exhaustive accom- 
plishment,no longer is the sense of Im- 
mauuel restricted to the prophetess’s 
view of it, in its partial fulfilment in 
her son ; all then call or regard Him 
as peculiarly and exclusively charac- 
terized by the name ‘‘ Immanuel.” 
1 Tim. iii. 16: “ God was manifest in 
the flesh”? (Col. ii. 9). Matt. xxviii. 
20: “Lo, lam with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” John i. 
14, 18: His full manifestation as 
“God with us”’ shall be in the “ new 
heavens and new earth.” Rev. xxi. 
3: ‘behold the tabernacle of God is 
with men, and He will dwell with 
them . . . and God Himself shall be 
with them, and be their God.’”’? Imn- 
manuel cannot in the strict sense 
apply to Isaiah’s son, but only to the 
“CuHitp... Son... Wonderful, 
the mighty God,’’ as Isaiah expressly 
says ix. 6, declaring moreover that 
his children (vii. 3, 14, etc.) are types 
of Him. Isa. viii. 18: “‘ behold, 1 and 
the children whom the Lord hath 
given me are for signs . . . in Israel 
from the Lord of hosts,’’ which Heb. 
ii. 18 quotes to prove the manhood of 
Messiah. Isaiah (i.e. Jehovah's sal- 
vation) typically represents Messiah 
as ‘‘the mighty (Hero) God,”’ ‘the 
everlasting Father’’; Isaiah’s child- 
ren represent Him as “Child” and 
“ Son.’’ Local and temporary fea- 
tures (as Isa. vii. 15, 16) are added 
in every type, otherwise it would be 
no type, but the Antitype itself. 
Call His name Immanuel”’ means 
not mere appellation, for this was 
not the designation by which men 
ordinarily named Him, but His re- 
vealed character shall be what Im- 
manuel means. Sin destroyed the 
faculty of intuitively perceiving, as 
Adam once did, the characteristics ; 
hence the name is now generally 
arbitrary, and not expressive of the 
nature. In the case of Jesus Christ, 
and many in Scripture, the Holy 
Ghost supplies this want. The pro- 
mised birth of Messiah involved the 
reservation of Judah and of David’s 
ine, from which God said He should 
be sprung. Others explain Isa. vii. 
14 to refer to the Messiah Immanuei, 
strictly born of the virgin. ‘‘The 
child”’ in ver. 15, 16, refers to the 
child Shear-jashub at Isaiah’s side 
(ver. 3). The purpose of the two 
smoking firebrands (ver. 4) shall 
come to nought, for before this child 
shall grow up, the two shall be ex- 
tinguished. But God’s purpose con- 


Imna. 


Impute. 


cerning the house of David shall 
stand, for the virgin shall bring forth 
Immanuel. 


Immer. l. 1 Chron. ix. 12, Neh. xi. 


13, 1 Chron. xxiv. 14, Ezra ii. 87, 
Neh. vii. 40. 2. A place in Baby- 
lonia from which went, with the first 
caravan, men who could not prove 
their Israelite birth (Ezra ii. 59, Neh. 
vii. 61). 

1 Chron. vii. 35,40. ImNnaH: 
Asher’s firstborn (1 Chron. vii. 80). 
Heb. chashab, Gr. logizo- 
mat; to count, reckon (Rom. iv. 2- 
8), viz. unrighteousness (whether 
one’s own or another’s) to one’s dis- 
credit; or righteousness (whether 
one’s own or another’s) to one’s credit. 
whether in man’s account or in the 
judgment book of God (Rev. xx. 12, 
Num. xviii. 27). Philem. 18: “if 
Onesimus hath wronged thee, or 
oweth thee aught, put that on mine 
account.’? In Rom. iv. 6 righteous- 
ness imputed without works must 
mean a righteousness not our own, 
yet reckoned as owrs, viz. ‘‘ the right- 
eousness of (Him who is both) God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ ’’ (the Gr. 
2 Pet.i. 1). The gospel sets forth 
God’s righteousness which is Christ’s. 
Christ’s is imputed to us; so that 
God is at once “‘just and the justifier 
ot him that believeth in Jesus ’ (Rom. 
iii. 25, 26).. God in accepting the 
believer is therefore not only mer- 
ciful but just. Our advocate is not 
merely the gracious but “Jesus 
Christ the righteous” (1 John ii. 1). 
“God is well pleased,’ not merely 
for mercy’s sake, but “for His 
righteousness sake’’ (Isa. xlii. 21, 
xlv. 21 end; Jer. xxiii. 6). ‘‘The 
righteousness of God, by faith of 
Jesus Christ, is unto all and upon 
all them that believe’? (Rom. iii- 
22; iv. 5, 6), “ faith (not for its own 
worthiness, but for that of Him on 
whom it rests) is counted for right- 
eousness”’ (x. 4; 1 Cor. i. 30). 


There is a threefold imputation: I. 


That of Adam’s sin to all his post- 
erity; that it is so, Paul proves by 
the fact of all, even infants who have 
never actually sinned, suffering its 
penalty death (Rom. vy. 12-14, 19), 
even as allinherit his corrupt nature. 
God, in fact, deals with us all as a 
guilty race; for we are all liable to 
suffering and death; the doctrine of 
imputation of Adam’s sin accounts 
forit. Yet imputation is not infu- 
sion ; Adam’s sin is not ours in the 
same sense as our own personal sin ; 
nor is imputation the transfer of his 
charactertous. II. Thatof our sins 
to Christ (Isa. liii. 6). ILI. That of 
Christ’s righteousness to us (Rom. v. 
19; 2 Cor. vy. 19, 21). Instead of 
“imputing their trespasses to men,” 
God ‘‘hath made Him to be sin for 
us who knew no sin, that we might 
be made (Gr. that we may become) 
the righteousness of God in Him,” 
i.e. in union with Him by faith. 
“Such are we in the sight of God 
the Father as is the very Son of God 
Himself’? (Hooker). In JustiFica- 
TION [see] Christ’s righteousness is 
imputed to us; in sanctification 
Christ’s righteousness is wiparted to 
us, in vital union with Him the Head — 
from whom the life flows into the 
members. 


IMRAH 


[mrah. 1 Chron. vii. 36, 40. 

Imri. 1. 1 Chron. ix. 4. 2. Neh. iii. 
2. 

Incense. Exod. xxx. 1, 9, 34, ete. 
The altar of incense was more closely 
connected with the holiest place 
than the other things in the holy 
place, the shewbread table and the 
candlestick. The incense consisted 
of four aromatic ingredients (repre- 
senting God’s perfections diffused 
throughout the four quarters of the 
world): stacte (Heb. nataph, “a 
drop,” the gum that drops from the 
storax tree, Styrav officinalis, found 
in Syria; the benzoin, or gum ben- 
jamin, is from Java and Sumatra; 
the liquid storax of: commerce is 
from a different tree, the Liquidam- 
bar Syraciflua), onycha (Heb. she- 
cheleth, probably the cap of the wing 
shell, strombus, abounding in the 
Red Sea, used for making perfumes), 
galbanum (a yellowish brown gum, 
imported fr»m Persia, India, and 
Africa), and pure frankincense (the 
chief of the aromitic gums: 8S. of 
Sol. ii. 6, Matt. ii. 11; obtained 
from India through the Sabeans of 
S. Arabia; the tree is Boswellia 
thurifera, the native salai; the gum 
is called oliban, Arabic looban, 
whence Heb. lebonah comes). These 
were “tempered together,’’ Heb. 
“salted”; comp. Lav. ii. 18, but that 
was in the case of offering what was 
used as food, and salt is not used in 
compounding the incense of any other 
people; still God might herein de- 
signedly distinguish Israel from other 
peoples. Sult symbolised incorrupt- 
mess; the wine of drink offerings, 
the blood, and the wood, were the 
only offerings without it. A portion 
beaten small was to be “ put before 
the testimony in the tabernacle,”’ 7.¢. 
outside the veil, before the golden 
altar of incense ; from its relation to 
the ark thus it became “ most holy,” 
as was also the altar of incense (Lev. 
xxx. 10). This incense was to be 
kept exclusively for Jehovah; the 
penalty of making like incense for 
brie ga perfume was ‘cutting 
re) et 
(‘‘ strange,” xxx. 9) was forbidden to 
be offered. A store of it was con- 
stantly kept in the temple (Josephus, 
B. J., vi. 8, § 3). 

Aaron originally offered it, but in the 
second temple one of the lower priests 
was chosen by lot to 
offer it daily morning and 
evening(Lukei.9). King 
Uzziah for usurping the 
office was smitten with 
leprosy (2. Chron. xxvi. 
16-21). The morning 
incense was offered when 
the lamps were trimmed 
in the holy place, before 
the sacrifice. Between 
theearlierand later even- 
ings, after the evening sacrifice 
and before the drink offerings, the 
evening incense was burnt (marg. 
Exod. xxx. 7, 8; Rev. viii. 1, 3-5). 
A part of the temple was devoted to 
a family, ‘the house of Abtines,”’ 
whose duty it was to compound the 
incense, according to the rabbins. 

One of the memunnim, or 16 prefects 
of the temple, had charge of the 
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When the priest entered the holy 
place with the incense, the people 
were all put out of the temple, and 
from between the porch and the 
altar (Maimonides) ; Luke i.10, “the 
whole multitude . . . were praying 
without, at the time of incense,’’ si- 
lently, which accords with Rev. viii. 
1,3. The priest avoided lengthening 
his stay within, lest the people out- 
side should fear he had been struck 
dead for some defect in his offering 
(Ley. xvi. 18). This gives point to 
Luke i. 21, “the people waited for 
Zacharias, and marvelled that he 
tarried so long in the temple.” On 
coming forth he pronounced the 
blessing (Num. vi. 24-26); the Le- 
vites broke forth into sacred song, 
accompanied by the temple music 
(Mishna) ; comp. Rey. viii. 5. 


On the day of atonement the highpriest, 


after offering the bullock for himself, 
took incense in his left hand anda 
golden shovel full of live coals from 
the western side of the brazen altar 
in his right, and went into the most 
holy place, his first entrance there 
(Lev. xvi. 12,18). ‘He shall take a 
(Heb. the) censer (see Heb. ix. 4) 
full of burning coals of fire from off 
the altar before the Lord, and his 
hands full of sweet incense beaten 
small, and bring it within the veil; 
and he shall put the incense upon the 
fire before the Lord, that the cloud of 
the incense may cover the mercyseat 
that is upon the testimony, that he 
die not.’ In the second temple, 
where there was no ark, a stone was 
substituted. 


The truth symbolised by “ incense”’ is 


the merit of Christ’s obedience and 
atoning death. It is this, when it is 
by faith made the accompanying 
foundation of our prayers, which 
makes them rise wp to God as a 
sweet and acceptable perfume [see 
CEensER] (Rev. viii. 1-5). The in- 
cense of the golden altar of incense 
within the sanctuary had to be lighted 
from the fire of the atoning altar of 
burnt offering outside, otherwise the 
fire was ‘‘ strange fire’’ [see ALTAR, 
Axsrau, Navas}. So Christ inter- 
cedes now i the heavenly sanctuary 
as He died for us outside; and the be- 
liever's prayer ascends from his inner 
heart to God within the heavenly 
veil, because it rests on Christ’s aton- 
ing sacrifice once for all offered 
“without the gate” (Heb. xiii. 12). 
The altar of incense was connected 
with the altar of burnt offering by 
its horns being sprinkled with the 
blood of the sin offering on the altar 
of burnt offering on the day of atone- 
ment (Lev. xvi. 16, 18; Exod. xxx. 
10). Incense symbolises not merely 
prayer, but prayer accepted before 
God because of atonement: “let 
my prayer be set forth before Thee 
as incense, and the lifting up (an- 
swering to the rising up of the in- 
cense smoke) of my hands as the 
evening sacrifice’? (Ps. exli.2). For 
prayer was offered by the pious Jews 
at the times of the morning and 
evening sacrifices on the altar of 
burnt offering, which were accom- 
panied with the incense on the altar 
of incense, thus marking that prayer 
rests upon propitiation by sacrifice. 


incense, that it might be always ready. | In Mal. i. 11 there is no “shall be” in 


Heb. Probably then the ellipse is to 
be filled up with 7s as much as shall 
be. By the Jews’ wide dispersion 
already some knowledge of Jehovah 
was being imparted to the Gentiles, 
and an earnest existed of the future 
magnifying of Jehovah’s name among 
the Gentiles ‘‘ from the rising of the 
sun unto the going down of the 
same.’ The Gentiles already were 
having glimmerings of the true Hight, 
and in every nation a few were 
heartily trying to serve God so far as 


they knew. Their worship, as yet 
imperfect but sincere, is “ pure” in 
comparison with your “polluted 


bread ” (ver. 7, 12-15; Acts x. 34, 
35, xvii. 23; Rom. ii. 14, 15, 27-29). 
The incense which shall yet be offered 
“in every place”’ is prayer accepted. 
through Christ (1 Tim. ii. 8). This 
shall be consummated at Christ’s 
appearing (Zech. xiv. 9, Zeph. iii. 9). 
The ‘‘ pure offering”’ is the ‘‘ body, 
a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God” (Rom. xii. 1); the ‘ bro- 
ken and contrite heart”? (Ps. li. 17) 5. 
‘“praise, the fruit of the lips’’; ‘‘ do- 
ing good,” and ‘imparting to the 
needy (Heb. xiii. 10, 15, 16; 1 Pet. 
ii. 5, 12). 


In Rev. v. 8 it is the golden vials not the: 


incense odours (not thumiamata but. 
phialas, hai) which are the prayers. 
of saints. In Rev. viii. 3, 4the incense 
is distinct from, yet offered with, their 
prayers, the angel presenting them 
before God. It is not said he inter- 
cedes for us, still less that we should 
pray to him to do so; nay this is ex- 
pressly forbidden (Rev. xix. 10, xxii. 


8, 9). 
India. (Esth. i. 1, viii. 9.) Ahasu- 


erus’ (Xerxes’) easternmost dominion, 
as Ethiopia wasthewesternmost. The 
country round the Indus, the Pun- 
jab, and Scinde, which Alexander 
the Great afterwards conquered. 
Heb. Hoddu, i.e. Honadu, Hindu; 
occurring in the Persepolitan inscrip- 
tions. Solomon imported through 
the Red Sea from Ophir Indian art- 
icles, of which some have Indian 
names ;-algunvmin ‘‘ sandal wood,’ 
kophim apes,” thucciim “peacocks,” 
pitdah “ topaz,’’ Sanskrit pita. 


Inn. Heb. lin. A lodging place for 


the night. Khans or caravanserais, 
the halting places of caravans or tra- 


velling companies, ure places where 
men aud cattle have room to rest, 
but no food is provided in them. In 
the times of the pentateuch they were 
not buildings but resting places where 
tents might be spread near water and 
ture (Exod. iv. 24, Gen. xlii. 27). 
he caravanserai, a square building 
enclosing an open court, with arcades 
around and a terrace over them, is 
alluded to in Jer. ix. 2. Though 
lonely and often filthy, the terrace is 
tolerably clean, but the court and 
stabling littered with chopped straw 
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and dirt. The prophet would prefer 
even it to the comforts of Jerusalem, 
so as to be away from its pollutions. 
Christian hospitals (whence came 
hostel, hotel) were originally halting 
places built for pilgrims. Paula, 
Jerome’s friend, built several on the 
way to Bethleiem ; the Scotch and 
Trish built some for pilgrims of their 
nation going to Rome. 


The ‘‘manger”’ in Luke ii. 7 was acrib 


‘ 


‘ 


in a stable attached to a khan (kata- 
luma, having cells or apartments 
above for travellers as well as stalls 
below for the cattle) where there was 
no host. The inn (pandokeion) in 
Luke x. 34, 35 had a “host,” and so 
resembled our ‘inn ”’ with its “‘inn- 
keeper’; the women connected with 
such lodging places were often of a 
loose character (Josh. ii. 1). However, 
Justin Martyr (Tryph. 78, a.p. 103), 
who was born only 40 miles off, says 
Jesus was born in a cave near Beth- 
lehem, one of the caverns in the nar- 
row long grey hill on which it stands, 
for caves in rocky countries are often 
used as stables ; in the manger in it 
Jesus was laid. 

The habitation of Chimham by Beth- 
lehem” (geruth Chimham) (Jer. 
xli. 17) was a halting place or station 
in or at the patrimony of David, 
made over to Barzillai’s son Chim- 
ham for his father’s loyalty (2 Sam. 
xix. 34-40). 


Inspiration. The supernatural ac- 


tion of the Holy Spirit on the mind 
of the sacred writers whereby the 
Scriptures were not merely their 
own but the word of God. Serip- 
ture not merely contains but is 
the word of God. As the whole 
Godhead was joined to the whole 
manhood, and became the Incarnate 
Word, so the written word is at once 
perfectly Divineand perfectly human; 
infallibly authoritative because it is 
the word of God, intelligible because 
inthe languageofmen. If it were not 
human we should not understand it; 
if it were not Divine it would not be 
an unerring guide. The term “ scrip- 
tures’? is attached to them exclus- 
ively in the word of God itself, as 
having an authority no other writings 
have (John v. 39, x. 34-36). They 
are called ‘‘ the oracles of God” 
(Rom. iii. 2), i.e. Divine utterances. 
If Scripture were not plenarily and 
verbally sanctioned by Ged, its prac- 
tical utility asa sure guide in all 
questions directly or indirectly affect- 
ing doctrine and practice would be 
materially impaired, for what means 
would there be of distinguishing the 
false in it from the true P 


Inspiration does not divest the writers 


of their several individualities of 
style, just as the inspired teachers in 
the early church were not passive 
machines in prophesying (1 Cor. xiv. 
32). ‘* Where the Spirit of the Lord 
is there is liberty’’ (2 Cor. iii. 17). 
Their will became one with God’s 
will; His Spirit acted on their 
spirit, so that their individuality 
had free play in the sphere of His 
inspiration. As to religious truths 
the collective Scriptures have unity 
of authorship; as to other mat- 
ters their authorship is palpably as 
manifold as the writers. The variety 
is human, the unity Divine. If the 


four evangelists were mere machines 
narrating the same events in the same 
order and words, they would cease 
to be independent witnesses. Their 
very discrepancies (only seeming 
ones) disprove collusion. The solu- 
tions proposed in Harmonies, being 
necessarily conjectural, may or may 
not be the true ones; but they at least 
prove that the differences are not irre- 
concileable and would be cleared up 
if we knew all the facts. They test 
our faith, whether on reasonable evi- 
dence we will unreservedly believe 
His word in spite of some difficulties, 
designedly permitted for our proba- 
tion. The slight variations in the 
decalogue between Exod. xx. and its 
repetition Deut. v., and in Ps xviii. 
compared with 2 Sam. xxii., in Ps. 
xiv. compared with Ps. liii., and in 
N. T. quotations of O. T., (sometimes 
from LXX. which varies from Heb., 
sometimes from neither in every 
word,) all prove the Spirit-produced 
independence of the sacred writers 
who under Divine guidance and sanc- 
tion presented on different occasions 
the same substantial truths under dif- 
ferent aspects, the one complement- 
ing the other. One or two instances 
occur where the errors of transcribers 
cause a veal discrepancy (2 Kings viii. 
26, compared with 2 Chron. xxii. 2). 
A perpetual miracle alone could have 
prevented such very exceptional and 
palpable copyists’ mistakes. But in 
seeming discrepancies, as between 
the accounts of the same event in 
different Gospels, each account pre- 
sents some fresh aspect of Divine 
truth; none containing the whole, 
but all together presenting the com- 
plete exhibition of the truth. Origen 
profoundly says: ‘‘ in revelation as in 
nature we see a self concealing, self 
revealing God, who makes Himself 
known only to those who earnestly 
seek Him; in both we find stimu- 
lants to faith and occasions for un- 
belief.” 


The assaults of adversaries on seeming- 


ly weak points have resulted in the 
eliciting of beautiful and delicate 
harmonies unperceived before; the 
gospel defences have been proved 
the more impregnable, and the things 
meant to injure “have fallen out 
rather unto the furtherance of the 
gospel.” When once it is admitted 
that the N. T. writers were neither 
fanatics nor enthusiasts, (and infidelity 
has never yet produced a satisfactory 
theory to show them to have been 
either, ) their miraclesand their Divine 
commission must also be admitted, 
for they expressly claim these. Thus 
Paul (1 Cor. xiv. 37), ‘Sif any man 
think himself a prophet, let him ac- 
knowledge that the things that I 
write unto you are the command- 
ments of the Lord.’ And not only 
the things but the words; (ii. 18) 
“we speak not in the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth.” The 
“discerning of spirits” was one of 
the miraculous gifts in the apostolic 
churches. His appeal on the ground 
of miracles (ii. 4) which are taken for 
granted as notorious rather than as- 
serted, (the incidental mention being 
a clear mark of truth because it ex- 
cludes suspicion of design,) and to 
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persons whose miraculous discern- 
ment of spirits enabled them to test 
such claims, is the strongest proof of 
the Divine authority of his writings. 
Peter (2 Pet. iii. 16) classes Paul's 
epistles with “‘ the other Scriptures ”’; 
therefore whatever inspiration is in 
the latter is in the former also. 


That inspiration excludes error from 


Scripture words, so far as these 
affect doctrine and morals, appears 
from Ps. xii. 6, “the words of the 
Lord are pure words, as silver tried 
in a furnace of earth, purified seven 
times.’’ As our Lord promised the 
disciples His Holy Spirit, to teach 
them how and what they should 
say before magistrates (Matt. x. 
19, 20), much more did the Spirit 
“abiding” with the church “for 
ever’’ (John xiv. 16) secure for the 
written word, the only surviving 
infallible oracle, the inspiration of 
the manner as well as the matter. 
So (xvi. 138) “the Spirit of truth 
will guide you into all (the) truth,” 
viz. not truth in general but Christ- 
wan truth. Also (xiv. 26) “ the 
Holy Ghost shall teach you all 
things, and bring all things to your 
remembrance whatsoever T have said 
unto you.” “He shall testify of 
Me” (xv. 26). ‘‘ He will show you 
things tocome . . . He shall receive 
of Mine and shall show it unto you” 
(xvi. 13, 14). 


Paul (2 Tim. iii. 16) declares that no 


part of the written word is unin- 
spired, but “‘atL” (lit. “‘every 
scripture,” 7.e. every portion) is 
““profitable”’ for the ends of a revela- 
tion, ‘doctrine, reproof (conyuting 
error : the two comprehending specu- 
lative divinity ; then follows practi- 
cal), correction (setting one rigiit, 
1 Cor. x. 1-10), instruction (disci- 
plinary training: Deut. xiii. 5, 
1 Cor. vy. 13) in righteousness, that 
the man of God may be perfect, 
throughly furnished unto all good 
works’’; as it makes him “perfect” 
it must be perfect itself. 


Some parts were immediately com- 


municated by God, and are called 
“ apocalypse’? or ‘‘ revelation,” as 
that to John, and to Paul (2 Cor. xii. 
1, Rom. xvi. 25). Others, as the 
historical parts, are matter of human 
testimony. But inspiration was as 
much needed to write known facts 
authoritatively as to communicate 
new truths; else why should certain 
facts be selected and others be passed 
by ? Inspired prohibition is as 
miraculous as inspired utterance. 
Had the evangelists been left to 
themselves, they doubtless would 
have given many details of Jesus’ 
early life which our curiosity would 
have desired, but which Divine wis- 
dom withheld, in order to concen- 
trate all our attention on Christ’s 
ministry and death. The historical 
parts are quoted by Paul as God’s 
‘law,’ because they have His 
sanction and contain covert lessons 
of God’s truth and His principles of 
governing the world and the church 
~ (Gal. iv. 21). Considering the vast 
amount of Mariolatry and idolatry 
which subsequently sprang up, the 
hand of God is marked in the 
absence from the Gospel histories of 
aught to countenance these errors. 


The mode of God’s 
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Sacred history is like ‘a dial in 
which the shadow, as well as the 
light, informs us” (Trench). The 
Spirit was needed to qualify the 
writers for giving what they have 
given, a condensed yet full and 
clear portraiture of Messiah, calcu- 
lated to affect all hearts in every 
nation, and to sow in them seeds of 
faith, hope, and love. The minor 
details, such as Paul’s direction to 
Timothy to “bring his cloth and 
parchments,” and to “ drink a little 
wine for his sto- 
mach’s sake and 
his infirmities,” 
are vivid touches Ze yy 
which givelifeand 2 
nature to the pic- 
ture, making us 
realize the cir- 
cumstances and 
personality of the 
apostle and his disciple, and have 
their place in the inspired record, as 
each leaf has in the tree. The 
genealogies, as in Gen. x., Matt. i., 
- form most important links between 
the progressive stages in the sacred 
history, and are anything but dry 
and profitless to the diligent student. 
There is a progress in the manifesta- 
tion of the eternal and unchangeable 
principles of morality, in the N. T. 
as compared with the O.T. God 
never sanctioned evil, but dealt with 
the nonage of the world as to RE- 
VENGE, DIVORCE, etc. [see] as its 
case required, less strictly marking sin 
than under the clear light of N. 'T. 
inspiring the 
writers it is not essential for us to 
know; the result is what moment- 
ously concerns us, viz. that their 
writings are our sure guide; for 
(2 Pet. i. 21) “‘the prophecy of 
Scripture (the written word of men 
uispired, as ‘prophet’ means 1 Cor. 
xiv. 29, not merely a foreteller) came 
not by the will of man, but holy men 
spake as they were moved (lit. borne 
along, Acts ii. 2; rapt out of them- 
selves, yet not losing self control, 
1 Cor. xiv. 32) by the Holy Ghost.” 
Every word of inspiration is equally 
the word of God; but there is a 
progress in the mode of revelation, 
and there are degrees in the import- 
ance of the words uttered. With 
the prophets God spoke in vision, 
but with Moses “face to face”? and 
“mouth to mouth ” (Exod. xxxiii. 11, 
Num. xii. 6-8). The highest revela- 
tion of all is that of God manifest in 
the flesh. But, however varied the 
mode, the result is that all Scripture 
alike is sanctioned as the word of 
God. 
Caiaphas is an instance showing that 
the words were sanctioned as di- 
vinely inspired; whilst the speaker 
hi self did not know the deep sig- 
nificance of his own words (John 
xi. 50), “‘be spake not of himself.” 
So.(1 Pet. i. 11) the O. T. prophets 
“searched what, or what manner of 
time, the Spirit of Christ which was 
in them did signify, when it testified 
beforehand the sufferings of Christ 
and the glory, . . unto whom it 
was revealed, that not unto them- 
selves but unto us they did minister,” 
ete. They too knew not the full 
meaning of their own words. For 
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“no prophecy of Seripture proves 
to be of private solution” (Gr. 
2 Pet. i. 20), z.e. it is not the utter- 
ance of the mere individual, and so 
to be solved or interpreted by him, 
but of “the Holy Ghost”? by whom 
the writer was ‘“‘moved’’; Scripture 
is not restricted to the immediate 
sense in the mind of the individual 
writer, but has in view “the testi- 
mony of Jesus,’ which is “ the 
spirit of prophecy”’ in the “ holy 
men moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
The words of one compared with 
thosé of another from whom the 
former may be separated in age and 
in country of'en bring forth some 
truth evidently not contemplated by 
the writer, but designed by the ONE 
MinpD who inspired, overruled, and 
sanctioned both. There is through- 
out the whole a consistently deve- 
loped scheme, too grand for the 
mind «f any one writer. 


Our Lord and His apostles make vital 


truths hinge on single words. The 
force of Jesus’ three answers, “It is 
written,’ to Satan’s three tempta- 
tions lies in single words (Matt. iv.). 
So in chap. xix. 4. Also He confutes 
the Sadducees and proves the resu7- 
rection of the body from words which 
otherwise we should scarcely have re- 
garded as proving it (Matt. xxii. 32), 
“T am (not £ was) the God of Abra- 
ham”’ (viz. the man in his integrity, 
body, soul, and snirit). The one word 
My is Christ’s proof of His Godhead 
(Matt. xxii. 43), “the Lord said unto 
My Lord (Ps. xe. 1): if David call 
Him Lord, how is He His Son ?”’ 
David could not have understood the 
full force of his own words (Ps. xxii.) 
as to the “‘ gall,”’ the “‘ vinegar,’”’ the 
“parting of His garments,’ and 
““casting lots for the vesture,’’ and 
other minute details fulfilled in 
Messiah. He who, working through 
means, creates the minute leaf as well 
as the mighty forest, saith ofall His 
word, ‘‘till heaven and earth pass, 
one jot or one tittle shall in no wise 
pass from the law till all be fulfilled ”’ 
(Matt. v. 18; ‘‘law’’ means the 
whole O. T.,as John (x. 35) uses 
“law” of the psalms). Christ’s argu- 
ment, “if He called them gods, unto 
whom the word of God came, say 
ye of Him whom the Father hath 
sanctified and sent, Thou blasphemest, 
because I said, Iam the Son of God P”’ 
rests on the one word ‘‘ gods”’ being 
applied to rulers, as types of the Son 
of God, therefore still more applicable 
to the Antitype Himself. Our Lord 
makes it a fundamental principle ‘‘the 
Scripture cannot be broken,” even as 
to one word (John x. 35). So also 
Paul shows unhesitating confidence in 
the Divine authority of special words, 
as ‘“‘seed’’ not “seeds” (Gal. iii. 16), 
“all”? (Heb. ii. 8), “‘ brethren”’ 
(11), ‘‘to-day,”’ and * My rest” (iv. 
1-11). To crownall, Revelation (xxii. 
19) at its close declares, ‘‘if any man 
shall take away from the words of 
the book of this prophecy, God shall 
me away his part out of the book of 
ife.’’ 


Often it is a single verse that, by the 


same Spirit as inspired the word, has 
breathed new life into the sinner. 
The diligent student too is often 
struck by the unexpected light which 
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one expression on examination affords, 
as in some masterpiece of art a single 
touch can impart life and meaning to 
the whole. 


Verbal inspiration does not require that 


every saying reported in Sqipture 
should be a literal transcript of the 
speaker’s words, but that it should be 
substantially a true statement, and 
such a one as the Spirit of God sane- 
tions for the ends of the revelation. 
Moreover, in recording wicked men’s 
sayings or doings, Scripture does not 
sanction but simply records them. 
So in the case of merely human utter- 
ances. In 1 Cor. vii. 5, 6, Paul dis- 
tinguishes his words “‘ by permission’’ 
from those “ of commandment’’; and 
in ver. 25-38 he gives his ‘‘judgment”’ 
as one faithful, but as having on the 
Fert “no commandment of the 

ord.”’ Here his inspiration appears 
in his expressly declining to command 
as divinely authoritative a certain 
course as an apostle, and merely ad- 
vising it as a Christian friend. How 
important it was to make this dis- 
tinction appears from the subsequent 
error of the church in imposing vows 
of perpetual celibacy. Soin ver.12-15 
(contrast 10) he says on a particular 
case, ‘I, not the Lord,’’ whereas he 
had on the main point said, “ not I, 
but the Lord.” Every word employea 
by the sacred writer in all cases is 
sanctioned as suited in its place for 
the Holy Spirit’s purpose. 


Various readings in MSS. do not inva- 


lidate verbal inspiration. It is the 
original Scriptures whose words have 
inspired authority, not the subsequent 
copies or versions. The words of the 
decalogue were written by the finger 
of God, though the MSS. transmit- 
ting them to us contain variations. 
Like other gifts of God, this may be 
lost in whole or part by man’s care- 
lessness. Yet a remarkable provi- 
dence has watched over Scripture, 
keeping the Jews from mutilating the 
O.T. and the Roman and Greek 
Catholics from mutilating the N. T. 
though witnessing against themselves 
[see Canon]. Moreover God has pre- 
served by human means a multitude 
of MSS., patristic quotations, and 
ancient versions, enabling us to re- 
store the original text almost perfectly 
for all practical purposes. The range 
of doubt remaining is confined within 
narrow limits. Exemption from all 
transcriptional errors would have 
needed a perpetual miracle, which is 
not God’s mode of dealing with us. 
Whilst some passages affecting vital 
doctrines are on examination rejected 
as not in the original, the doctrines 
themselves stand firm as ever, because 
they rest on the agreeing testimony 
of the whole of God’s word; in other 
passages the orthodox truths are con- 
firmed more fully by restoring the 
original text. Irenzus (Adv. Heres., 
ii. 47) says, ‘“‘in the many voiced 
tones of Seripture expressions there 
is one symphonious melody ’’; Origen 
(Hom. 39), ‘as among plants there 
is not one without its peculiar virtue 

. so the spiritual botanist will find 
there is nothing, in all that is written, 
superfluous.” 


The prophets preface their prophecies 


with ‘thus saith the Lord,” ‘ the 
burden (weighty utterance) of the 
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word of the Lord”’ (Zech. ix. 1, xii. 
1; Mal. i.1). The apostles declare 
of them, ‘ the Scripture must needs 
have been fulfilled which the Holy 
Ghost by the mouth of David spake,” 
“God showed by the mouth of all 
His prophets that,’ etc. (Acts i. 16; 
iii. 18, 21; iv. 25.) They rest the 
truth of the H iy Spirit’s outpouring, 
Christ’s resurrection, aud the mystery 
of the admission of the Gentiles to be 
fellow heirs in the gospel, on the 
O. T. as infallible (Acts in. 16, 25-33 ; 
1 Cor. xv. 3,4; Rom. xvi. 26). If then 
the O. T. prophets were infallible, 
much more the apostles in their N. T. 
Scriptures; as these and even the 
least in the gospel kingdom rank 
above those (Matt. xi. 11; Eph. iii. 
5; 1 Cor. ii. 9, 10). Paul received the 
gospel which he preached, by extra- 
ordinary revelation; therefore he 
claim; for it Divine authority (Gal. 
i. 11, 12; Eph. iii. 3). His word is 
“the word of God’’ which “‘ he speaks 
in Christ,” also “Christ speaking in 
Him” (2 Cor. ii. 17, xiii. 3). Just as 
Haggai was “‘ the Lord’s messenger in 
the Lord’s message” (i. 13), te. in- 
vested with His commission; and 
Neh. ix. 30, “by Thy Spirit in Thy 
prophets ”’; and David (2 Sam. xxiii. 
2), ‘‘the Spirit of the Lord spake by 
me, and His word was in my tongue.” 
I. Christ’s: (1) In 
a general sense, for transgressors : 
Isa. liti. 12; Luke xxiii. 34, for His 
murderers. (2) In a special sense, 
for His believing people alone: ‘‘ I 
pray not for the world, but for them 
which Thou hast given Me” (John 
xvii. 9). His prayer of compassion 
is tor self destroying sinners. His 
pleading as Advocate is for His 
believing people, claiming their just- 
ification as a matter of right, on 
the ground of His righteousness. 
*“ We (who walk in the light as Heis 
in the light) have an Advocate with 
the Fatuer, Jesus Christ, the right- 
eous”’ (1 John ii. 1, comp. i. 7; Rom. 
vii. 33, 84; Heb. vii. 25).. He died 
once for all, atoning for all sin ; but 
“He ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for them that come unto God 
by Him,” and for them alone. As 
examples of His intercession comp. 
Isa. lxti. 1, for Zion; Zech. i. 12,14; 
Ps. lxix. 6, 7, ‘let not them that 
wait on Thee, O Lord God of hosts, 
be ashamed, for My sake,”’ etc. 
IL. The Holy Spirit's: Rom. viii. 26, 
27. Carist intercedes for us above ; 
the Holy Spirit, in Christ’s personal 
absence, intercedes on earth in us. 
Hence the Holy Spirit has the same 
title as Christ, the Paraclete (which 
in A. V. is transl. “ Advocate’”’ in 
the case of Christ, ‘‘ Comforter’’ in 
the case of the Holy Spirit; the 
original word is the same for both). 
The Holy Spirit is the Spirit of 
prayer in every one below for whom 
Christ pleads above. The Holy 
Spirit is said to intercede for us with 
groanings, because He makes us to 
“groan” or “sigh.” Knowing our 
needs better than we, He breathes in 
our prayers spiritual desires which 
find utterance in inarticulate sigh- 
ings; these the Searcher of hearts 
knoweth, and interprets and answers 
accordingly; for whatever aspira- 
tions the Holy Spirit breathes in us 
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are ‘according to the will of God.” 
III. Man's: Rom. xi. 2, Elijah inter- 
ceding against lsrael, as elsewhere for 
the people (Jas. v. 17, 18). Paul often 
asks the prayers of ,Christians in be- 
half of himself and other ministers, 
and the extension of Christ's king- 
dom (2 Thess. iii. 1; Eph. vi. 18, 19). 

Iphedeiah. 1 Chron. viii. 25, 28. 

Ira. 1. The Jairite (2 Sam. xx. 26). 
2. “Ira the Ithrite,” 7@.e. of Jattir, a 
town in the mountainous region of 
Judah, which David haunted in the 
time of Saul’s persecution, and to 
which he sent presents for his'friends 
from the Amalekite spoil (1 Sam. 
xxx. 27). One of David’s guard 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 38). 3. 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 26. Sixth captain of the sixth 
month of the 12 courses, 2400 in 
each (1 Chron. xxvii. 9). 

Irad. Son of Enoch, grandson of 
Cain, father of Mehujae] (Gen. iv. 
18). The similarity of the names to 
those in Seth’s line, Enoch, Cainan, 
Jared, Mahalaleel, arose from the 
paucity of names at first, the rela- 
tionship of Seth’s and Cain’s families, 
and their occasional intercourse. 
Still there is difference enough in the 
names to distinguish them. 

Iram. Gen. xxxvii. 48. The “kings” 
ot Edom there enumerated(ver.31-39) 
did not precede the ‘dukes’ 
(40-43), but reigned contempora- 
neously with them, and were elected 
by them at every vacancy in the 
throne. The names (31-39) are 
probably those of the cities where 
the ‘‘dukes’’ named before (15-19) 
had their seat of government; so 
that we should transl. ‘‘duke of 
Magdiel, duke of Iram,”’ ete. Tim- 
nah and Kenaz called their cities 
after their own names. The Horites 
were probably not finally destroyed 
immediately after Esau’s settlement 
in their land, if we judge by the 
analogy of the conquest of Canaan 
(Deut. ii. 12, 22). 

Ir-ha-heres. ‘‘ The city of destruc- 
tion’’ (Isa. xix. 18). Smitten with 
“terror” at Jehovah’s judgments, 
Egypt shall be converted to Him. 
‘‘ Five cities shall speak the language 
of Canaan, and swear to the Lord of 
hosts.’’ Some think the five are 
Heliopolis, Leontopolis, Migdol, 
Daphne (Tahpanhes), and Memphis. 
Leontopolis is perhaps ‘the city of 
destruction,”’ so called in disparage- 
ment, because here Onias, who had 
failed to get the highpriesthood at 
Jerusalem, built a temple in rivalry 
of that at Jerusalem which was the 
only lawful one. Onias read “‘ city 
of the sun” (ha-hheres), i.e. On or 
Heliopolis, in the nome (prefecture) 
of ick he persuaded Ptolemy 
Philometer (149 B.c.) to let him 
build the temple, in order to tempt 
the Jews to reside there. Healleged 
that this site was foreappointed by 
Isaiah’s prophecy 600 years before. 
So 16 MSS. also Vulg. The con- 
version (through the Jewish settle- 
ment in Egypt and the Gr, LXX. 
transl. of O. T.) of many Ethiopians 
to the God of the Jews (Acts ii. 6, 
10, 11), e.g. Queen Candace’s chamber- 
lain whom Philip met on his return 
from worshipping at Jerusalem, is an 
earnest of a fuller conversion to come 
(Zeph. iii. 9; Zech. xiv. 9; Rev. 


Tri. 
Irijah. Son of Shelemiah, ‘“ captain 
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vii. 9). The “altar” and “pillar” 
foretold (Isa. xix. 19, 20) are me- 
morial and spiritual (Josh. xxii. 
22-26; Gen. xxviii. 18; Mal. i. 11); 
for one only sacrificial altar was 
lawful, viz. that at Jerusalem. Alex- 
ander the Great, the temporal ‘“ sa- 
viour” of Egypt from the Persians, 
was a type of the true Saviour. Onion, 
a Jewish city in Egypt, is supposed 
in Smith’s Bible Dict. to be ‘“‘the 
city of destruction” ; its destruction 
by Titus being thus foretold. 

1 Chron. vii. 7, 12. 


ot the ward’’; met Jeremiah at the 
Jerusalem ‘‘ gate of Benjamin,” 
accused him of deserting to the 
Chaldees, and brought him to the 
princes (Jer. xxxvii. 18, 14). The 
death of Hananiah, I.’s grandfather, 
for false prophecy, was foretold by 
Jeremiah ; the grandson now takes 
his revenge (xxvii. 16). 


Irnahash=serpent city. 1. Perhaps 


a trace of primitive serpent worship. 
Jerome thought I. to be Bethlehem, 
Nahash being Jesse. 2. One of Esh- 
ton’s sons, descended from Chelub 
(1 Chron. iv. 11, 12). 


Iron. City of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 38). 
Tron. 


{See Crvinization.| Tubal- 
cain, 500 years after Adam according 
to Heb. chronology, 1000 according 
to LXX., was the first “instructer of 
every artificer ia brass and iron.” 
Previously flint, bone, and wood had 
been used for instruments and wea- 
pons. When nations by isolation 
trom the centres of civilization re- 
trograded, they felt-back to a flint 
age, then ascended to bronze, so 
lastly to iron; as we trace in antiqua- 
rian relics in many European coun- 
tries. The use of iron is of extreme 
antiquity. The Hindoos have had for 
ages a process of smelting, simple 
and rude but effective. Canaan is de- 
scribed as “a land whose stones are 
iron” (Deut. viii. 9). Traces of iron- 
works are found on Lebanon. Argob 
contains abundant ironstone. Iron 
was among the spoils taken from 
Midian (Num. xxxi. 22), and was 
common in Hgypt centuries before 
the exodus. Axes, harrows, saws, 
nails, weapons, bars, gates, rods, pil- 
lars were of iron (2 Kings vi. 5, 6; 
2 Sam. xii. 31; 1 Chron. xxii. 3; 1 
Sam. xvii.7), In the tombs of Thebes 
butchers are represented sharpen- 
ing their knives on a blue bar of 
metal. The 
blue blades 
and the red 
bronze in the 
tomb of Ra- 
meses III. 
imply that 
aE iron and steel 
1RON WORKERS, werevery an- 
ciently known in Egypt. The Philis- 
tines allowed no iron smiths in the 
land of the Hebrews, just as Porsena 
forbad iron, except for agriculture 
(Pliny, 34, 39), to the Romans when 
subject to him (1 Sam. xiii. 19-22). 
Merchants of Dan and Javan (per- 
haps rather Vedan, now Aden, a 
Gréek settlement in Arabia) supplied 
Tyre with polished or “ bright iron.” 
“Dan and Javan” may mean all 
eoples, whether near, as the Israel- 
ite , or far off; as the Greeks or 
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“Javan” conveyed these products to 
Tyre’s markets. [See Dan.] 

In Jer. xv. 12 “shall iron break the 
northern iron and the steel ?’’? Rather 
“can common iron break the north- 
ern iron and copper combined into 
the hardest metal ?”’ The northern 
Chalybes near the Euxine Pontus 
made this mixture like our steel. 
Jeremiah means, can the Jews, hardy 
though they be, break the still hardier 
Chaldees of the N.? The smith’s work 
is described Isa. xliv. 12. <A “‘rod of 
iron’”’ symbolises the holy sternness 
with which the coming Judge and 
the saints with Him shall punish the 
wicked (Ps. ii. 9, Rev. ii. 27). Job 
xxvii. 2 mary. saith, “iron is taken 
out of the earth” or “dust,” for ore 
looks like mere ‘‘ earth.”’ 

Tron symbolises the fourth kingdom in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s vision (Dan. ii.), 
viz. Rome. The metals of the image 
lessen in specific gravity as they go 
downwards. Silver (Medo-Persia) is 
not so heavy as gold (Babylon), brass 
(Greece) not so heavy as silver, and 
iron not so heavy as brass; the 
weight being arranged in the reverse 
of stability. Like iron, Rome was 
strongest and hardiest in treading. 
down the nations, but less kingly, 
the government depending on popular 
choice. As it ‘ breaketh in pieces,” 
8), in righteous retribution, itself will 
be ‘* broken in pieces’ at last by the 
kingdom of the Stone, Messiah the 
Rock (ver. 40, 44; Rev. xiii. 10). 

Irpeel=restored by God. A city of 
Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 27). (? Ra-fat.) 


Irshemesh =city of the sun. In Dan 
(Josh. xix. 41). Afterwards. Beth- 
shemesh; connected with mount 


Heres (sun) (Jud. i. 35). 

Iru. Caleb’s eldest son. Others read Ir 
with conjunction “and” at the end. 

Isaac [see ABRAHAM and Isaac] 
=laughter,because Abraham laughed 
in joy at the promise of his birth, 
type of the annunciation of Messiah’s 
birth (Gen. xvii. 17); and Sarah too, 
with some degree of incredulity be- 
cause of the improbbility at her age 
{xvili. 12), but at his birth with thank- 
fuljoy towards God, saying ‘‘God hath 
made me to laugh, so that all that hear 
will laugh with me” (xxi. 6, 7; comp. 
Isa. liv. 1). His miraculous concep- 
tion and naming before birth typity 
Messiah (Luke i., Matt.i.). Born at 
Gerar when Abraham was 100 years 
old. ‘‘Mocked” by Ishmael (who 
was ‘born after the flesh’’) at the 
weaning feast ; the mocking, as Paul 
implies, containing the germ and spirit 
of persecution, profanely sneering at 
the object of the promise. The child 
of the bondwoman must therefore 
give place to the child of the free-’ 
woman born ‘‘by promise.’”’ Whilst 
the believing parents ‘‘laughed”’ 
Ishmael ‘‘ mocked” with the laugh of 
derision and spite. I. is type of the 
believing “ children of the promise,” 
“born after the Spirit,’ therefore 
“ children of the free” church, ‘‘ heirs 
according to the promise,” persecuted 
by the children of legal and carnal 
bondage, but ultimately about to 
“inherit all things” to the exclusion 
of the carnal (Gal. iv. 22-31, v. 1, 
iii. 29; Rev. xxi. 7, 8). I.’s submis- 
sion (at 25 years of age: Josephus, 
Ant.i. 18, § 2) to his father’s will when 
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binding him, and his bearing the 
wood for his own intended sacrifice, 
make him a lively type of Him who 
bore His own cross to Calvary (John 
xix. 17), and whose language was, 
“Lo [ come to do Thy will O God” 
(Ps. xl. 7,8; Heb. x. 7). His living 
still after the three days (Gen. xxii. 
4) in which he was dead in Abra- 
ham’s purpose prefigures Messiah’s 
resurrection on the third day. The 
scene of the sacrifice, mount Moriah, 
was probably that of Christ’s suffer- 
ing. What I.’s sacrifice wanted to 
perfect the type was actual death 
and vicarious substitution; the offer- 
ing of the ram’s life instead of the 
human life, hereby saved, supplied 
the defect; the ram and I. jointly 
complete the type. I. typifies 
Christ’s Godhead, the ram His man- 
hood (Theodoret) “caught in a 
thicket by his horns” as Jesus 
was crowned with thorns. I. was of 
too excellent a nature to be slain, for 
God’s law gives no sanction to human 
sacrifices. The Father, in love to us, 
prepared a human body (Heb. x. 5) 
for His Son, which can suffer death,the 
penalty which Divine righteousness 
required for our sin; Christ’s Godhead 
could not suffer. The manhood and 
Godhead formed one Christ, at once 
the Son of man and the Son of God, 
as I. and the ram formed one joint 
type. Thus Abraham had the wonder- 
ful honour of representing the Father, 
and I., the only son of the promise, 
was the most remarkable of all the 
types of the Son Messiah. Abraham 
herein had the glimpse which he had 
desired of Messiah’s day ‘‘and was 
glad” (I. meaning laughter flowing 
from gladness) (John viii. 56); not 
that he fully comprehended the anti- 
typical meaning. So Heb..xi. 19, 
“from whence (from the jaws of death, 
comp. 2 Cor. i. 9, 10) he received him 
back in a parable,” i.e. inthe way of 
a typical representation of Christ’s 
death and resurrection. So the slain 
goat and the scapegoat jointly on the 
day of atonement represented Christ’s 
death and resurrection. By this work 
“ Abraham’s faith was made perfect”’ 
(Jas. ii. 21-23), not was wwvified, but 
attained its crowning development. 
His “faith” alone was “counted for 
righteousness” long before, and he 
was justified before God (Gen. xv. 6). 
By this work he was also “justified ”’ 
evidentially before men. Philo Byb- 
lius preserves from Sanchoniatho 
the Phoenician tradition, ‘Cronus, 
whom the Pheenicians call Israel, 
being king, having an only son by a 
nymph, Anobret, called Jahoud (Heb. 
Jahid), even now the Phoenician 
name for only begotten, when perils 
from wars were impending, having 
clothed his son in royal apparel, of- 
fered him upon an altar which he 
built’? (Euseb. Prep. Evang., i. 10). 
This corruption of the Scripture his- 
tory of I.’s sacrifice was based on the 
heathen idea of the most precious 
human sacrifice being needed to ap- 
pease the gods in times of calamity. 
So the king of Moab sacrificed his 
son to Chemosh when sore pressed 
by Israel, Judah, and Edom (2 Kings 
il. 27). Phe idea, though wrong in 
its application, rested on a primeval 
tradition of God’s justice having ap- 
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pointed the sacrifice of precious life 
as the atonement for sin. Abraham’s 
trustful loving obedience to the true 
God, at the cost of the greatest self 
sacrifice, was by the test shown to be 
at least equal to that of idolaters to 
their false gods. The angel’s inter- 
vention, the ram’s substitution, and 
the prohibition of the human sacrifice 
prevent the possibility of supposing 
God sanctions any human sacrifice 
save that of the Antitype. Not in 
blind credulity, for Abraham had 
now long experience that God can 
order nothing wrong or harsh to His 
people, but in faith ‘‘ accounting that 
God was able to raise His son even 
from the dead,’’ he obeyed. 


At 40 I. married his cousin Rebekah, 


daughter of Bethuel, Nahor’s son, 
by whom at 60 he had twin sons, 
Esau and Jacob. His contemplative 
character appears in his ‘‘ going out 
to meditate” or pray ‘‘in the field 
at the eventide.”” The death of his 
mother Sarah just before (Gen. xxiii.) 
naturally pressed upon his spirit, and 
his resource in affliction was prayer- 
ful meditation, a type of Him who 
“went out into a mountain apart to 
pray’ (Matt. xiv. 23), his calm and 
submissive temper also prefiguring 
the meek and lowly Lamb of God 
(Isa. liii. 7). Solitude and prayer 
suit best the wounded spirit. That 
Sarah’s death was uppermost in his 
meditation is implied most artlessly 
in what follows: I. “brought Re- 
bekah into his mother Sarah’s tent, 
and he loved her, and was comforted 
after his mother’s death.” Rebekah 
supplied the voidin hisheartand home. 


Weakness and partiality for Esau, pro- 


bably owing to the contrast which 
Esau’s bold spirit presented to his 
own gentle unadventurous character, 
were his failings ; his partaking of his 
favourite dish, venison, the produce 
of his son’s hunting, confirmed his 
selfish partiality. The mother loved 
the steady, quiet Jacob. The gift 
from God of the twin sons was the 
answer to I.’s prayer, after 20 years 
of childless marriage; for God in 
giving the greatest blessings delays 
fulfilling His promise in order to call 
forth His peuple’s persevering, wait- 
ing, prayerful faith (Gen. xxv. 21). 
When I. was 137, the age at which 
Ishinael died 14 years before, the 
thought of his brother’s death at that 
age suggested thoughts of his own, 
and the desire to bless his favourite 
before dying. As he lived 48 years 
afterwards, to see Jacob return from 
Mesopotamia, he probably was now' 
dangerously sick; hence, loathing 
ordinary food, he longed to have 
“savoury meat such as he loved.” 
Esau invited him to “ arise and sit” 
toeat of his venison ; implying that he 
was laid in his bed. Moreover ‘‘ he 
trembled exceedingly’? when Hsau 
came in. JHsau’s words imply his 
thinking I. near death, “‘the days of 
mourning for my father are at hand.” 
I.’s unexpected prolongation of life 
probably deterred Esau from his 
murderous purpose against Jacob for 
having stolen his blessing. He rever- 
enced his father amidst all his wild- 
ness, and finally joined with Jacob 
in paying the last mark of respect at 
his father’s grave, even as I. and 
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Ishmael had met at Abraham’s burial. 
I.’s carnal partiality and Rebekah’s 
tortuous policy eventuated in their 
being left in their old age by both 
children, Esau disappointed and dis- 
inherited, Jacob banished to a long 
and distant servitude; the idols 
of God’s children becoming their 
scourges, in order to bring them back 
to Himself (1 Cor. xi. 32, Jer. ii. 19). 
His equivocation as to his wife, as if 
she were his sister, through fear of 
Abimelech’s people at Gerar, was 
another blemish in I. (Gen. xxvi.) 
So Abram had erred in Egypt and 
in this same Philistine kingdom (xx.) 
under aking also bearing the common 
title ABIMELECH [see], 7.e. my father 
aking. I. had obeyed God’s vision in 
not going down to Egypt, a place of 
spiritual danger though abundant in 
food, but sojourning in Gerar during 
the famine. Wantot godlyandmanly 
firmness betrayed him into the un- 
truth. His wife was not taken into 
Abimelech’s house, as Sarah had 
been. Abimelech discovering the real 
state of the case reproved him, and 
warned his people not to tonch him or 
Rebekah. His meek, peaceable, and 
non-self-assertive character appears 
in his successively yielding to the 
Sie dare herdmen of Gerar the wells 

sek (strife) and Sitnah (hatred). 
So the Lord who had given him a 
hundredfold increase in his harvests 
made room for him at last; and he 
retained the well Rehoboth (room) 
without further contention, and made 
a covenant with Abimelech; comp. 
Rom. xii. 18-21, Matt. v. 5, 25, Prov. 
xvi. 7. I. lived to see Jacob whom he 
had sent with his blessing (for faith 
at last prevailed over his partiality, 
and he gave Jacob the ee of 
Abraham, Gen. xxviii. 1, 4) to seek a 
wife in Padanaram return withalarge 
family to him at Hebron (xxxv. 27), 
beforehe died at 180; the longest lived 
of the three patriarchs, the least mi- 
gratory, the least prolific, and the 
least favoured with revelations. He 
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was buried in the cave of Machpelah. 
His blessing Jacob and Esau “ even 
(Gr.) concerning things to come,”’ as 
if they were actually present, and 
not merely concerning things present, 
is quoted (Heb. xi. 20) as evidencing 
his faith; as similar dying charges 
evidenced Jacob’s and Joseph’s faith. 
A faithful husband of one wife (comp. 
Eph. v. 28, ete.); unlike Abraham 
and Jacob, of tender affections, he 
was a man of suffering rather than 
action; having the Divine favour so 
markedly that Abimelech and bis 
officers said, ‘‘ we saw certainly thatthe 
Lord was with thee” (Gen. xxvi. 28). 


As Abraham foreshadows the unsettled 
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their commercial unwarlike later 
course, so I. their intermediate days 
of peace and separation from the 
nations in their fertile land of pro- 
mise. As Abraham is associated with 
morning prayer, and Jacob with night 
prayer, so I. with evening prayer 
(xix. 27, xxviii. 11, xxxii., xxiv. 68). 
God is still “the God of I.,’’ who is 
one of the triad with whom the child- 
ren of the kingdom shall sit: down at 
the resurrection of the just (Luke 
xx. 37, 38, etc.; Matt. viii. 11, etc.). 


Isaiah: Isaiahu, Heb. “the salvation 


of Jehovah,’ his favourite expression, 
which means the same as the name 
Jesus, who is the grand subject of 
his prophecies, and in whom in the 
N. T. thename Jehovah merges, being 
never found in Scripture after the 
O.T. The Jahu in Isajahushows that 
Jahvehis the more correct form than 
Jehovah. Son of Amoz (not Amos), 
a@ younger contemporary of Jonah, 
Amos, and Hosea in Israel, and of 
Micah in Judah. His call to the full 
exercise of the prophetical office (vi.) 
was in the same year that king Uz- 
ziah died, probably before his death, 
754 B.c., the time of the building of 
Rome, Judah’s destined scourge, 
whose kingdom wasto stretch ontothe 
Messianic times which form the grand 
subject of I.’s prophecies. Whatever 
prophecies were delivered by I. pre- 
vously were oral, and not recorded 
because not designed for all ages. 


(1) Chaps. i—vi. are all that were 


written for the church universal of 
the prophecies of the first 20 years 
of his ministry. New epochs in the 
relations of the church to the world 
were fittingly marked by revelations to 
and through prophets. God haa given 
Judah abundant prosperity during 
Uzziah’s reign of 52 years, that His 
goodness might lead the people to 
loving obedience, just as in northern 
Israel He had restored prosperity 
daring the brilliant reign of Jero- 
boam II. with the same gracious de- 
sign. Israel was only hardened in 
pride by prosperity, so was soon given 
over to ruin. I. comes forward at 
this pomt to warn Judah of a like 
danger. Moreover, in the reigns of 
Awaz and Hezexkian [see both! 
Israel and Judah came into conflict 
with the Asiatic empires. The pro- 
phets were now needed to interpret 
Jehovah's dealings, that the people 
might recognise His righteous judg- 
ments as well as His merciful long- 
suffering. (2) Chaps. vii.—x. 4 relate 
to Ahaz’ reign. (3) Chap. x. 5—xii. 
to the first 15 years of Hezekiah’s 
reign probably. Asalso (4) chaps. xiti. 
—xxiil, as to foreign nations. (5) 
Chaps. xxiv.—xxvii. on the last times 
of the world, and of Judah, the re- 
presentative and future head of the 
churches. (6) Chaps. xxviii—xxxiii. 
concern Ephraim’s overthrow, Ju- 
dah’s impious folly, the danger of 
the league with Egypt, their straits 
and deliverance from Assyria ; chap. 
xxvili. before the sixth year of Heze- 
kiah, when Israel fell; the rest before 
his 14th year of reign. (7) Chaps. 
Xxxiv., xxxv., denounce God’s fe i 
ments against His people’s enemies of 
whom Edomis representative, and the 
blessed state that shall follow. 


early history of the nation, and Jacob! The historical section (chap. xxxvi.— 
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xxxxix.) as to Sennacherib, Assyria, 
and Babylon, forms the fitting ap- 
pendix to the prophecies concerning 
Assyria mainly, and the preface to 
the latter portion of the book, con- 
cerning the deliverance from Babylon. 
I.’s generation had before their eyes 
the historical fact of the Assyrian in- 
vasion, and the extraordinary deliver- 
ance from it, as recorded by I. The 
prophet further announced to Heze- 
kiah that all his treasures which he 
had ostentatiously shown to the Baby- 
lonian ambassadors should be carried 
off to that very land, and his descend- 
ants be made eunuchs in the Baby- 
lonian king’s palace, the world on 
which Judah rested instead of on God 
being made her scourger. Fittingly 
then followed the cheering prophecy, 
“Comfort ye My people,” etc. Ages 
should elapse before the realization 
of this comforting assurance of de- 
liverance. The history of the deliver- 
ance from Assyria, accomplished ac- 
cording to the previous prophecy, 
was the pledge that the far off deliv- 
erance from Babylon also, because 
foretold, would surely come to pass. 
Thus the historical section, midway 
between the earlier and later parts of 
I.’s book, forms the connecting link 
spiritually and historically between 
the two; it closes the one epoch, and 
introduces the other, so combining 
all I.’s prophecies in one unity. The 
fulfilment of his past prophecies con- 
stituted the prophet’s credentials to 
the unborn generation on which the 
Babylonian captivity should fall, that 
they might securely trust his word 
foretelling the future deliverance by 
Cyrus. “It is incredible that the 
latter chapters, if not I.’s but of a 
later date, should have been tacked 
on to his existing prophecies with the 
interval of the four historical chapters: 
thrown in as a connecting link to 
complete the unity of hisalleged writ- 
ings as a whole” (Stanley Leathes). 
The ‘‘comfort” applies mainly to 
ages subsequent to his own; this ac- 
cords with the principle stated 1 Pet. 
i. 10-12, 2 Pet. i. 20,21. But it also 
applied to his own and all ages before 
Christ’s consummated kingdom. For 
the law of prophetical suggestion 
carried him on to the greater deliver- 
ance from the spiritual Babylon and 
the God-opposed world power and 
Satan, by Cyrus’ Antitype, Messiah, 
the Saviour of the present elect 
church gathered from Jews and Gen- 
tiles, and the Restorer of Israel and 
Head of the worldwide kingdom yet 
to come. Even in the former part 
Babylon’s downfall through Elamite 
and Persian assailants is twice fore- 
told (xiii. and xxi.). The mellowness 
of tone inthe second part implies that 
it wasthe ripe fruit of his old age, some 
timeafterthe beginning of Hezekiah’s 
last 15 years. He is no longer the 
godly politician taking part in public 
life in vindication of the truth, but 
is far away in the spirit amidst the 
Babylonian exiles whom he cheers. 
More contemplative and ideal in this 


_ part, he soars aloft in glorious visions 


of the future, no longer tied down to 
the existing political circumstances 
of his people, as in the former part. 


The threefold theme of this latter part 


is stated at the outset (xl. 2). (1) 
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Jerusalem’s warfare is accomplished; 
(2) her iniquity is pardoned ; (3) she 
hath received of the Lord’s hand 
double for all her sins. :The divisions 
are marked by the ending twice [the 
“salvation ’’ foretold is not for the 
anfaithful, but for the believing and 
waiting true Israelites; for] ‘‘there is 
no peace, saith my God,to the wicked”’ 
(1) xl.—xlviii. 22; (2) xlix.—lvii. ; (3) 
lviii.—Ixvi., which exchanges the pre- 
vious refrain fortheawfulonethatwith 
moving pathos describes the apostates’ 
tinal doom, “ their worm shall not die, 
neither shall their fire be quenched, 
and they shall be an abhorring to all 
flesh!’’ The first of the three con- 
cerns the outward deliverance from 
Babylon by Cyrus. The second, 
Messiah's advent wprefigured by 
Cyrus. The third, the coming glory 
of God's kingdom on earth, along 
with judgments on the ungodly. The 
contemporary Micah (iv. 8-10) fore- 
tells the same exile in Babylon and 
the return from it, so that it is no 
objection to the genuineness of 
xl.—lxvi. that herein I. passes from 
‘Assyria to the restoration from Baby- 
lon much more than a century later. 
Moses’ general prophecy (Lev. xxvi. 
33, Deut. xxviii. 64) had assumed more 
definiteness in Ahijah’s specification 
of the direction of the exile, ‘‘ be- 
yond the river,’ in Jeroboam’s time 
(1 Kings xiv. 15), and Amos v. 27, 
“beyond Damascus’’; and now the 
place is defined, Babylon. Moreover, 
I.’s reproof of the prevailing neglect 
of the temple worship, and his allusion 
to the slaying of children in the val- 
leys (Isa. Ivii. 5), and mention of 
Hephzibah (Hezekiah’s wife) in Ixii. 
4, all accord with the times of I. The 
former part ends with the Babylonian 
exile (xxxix. 6); the latter part begins 
with the deliverance from it, to re- 
move the deep gloom which the pro- 
phecy of the captivity caused to all 
who looked for redemption in Israel. 
The portion xl.—lxvi. has no heading 
of its own, which is accounted for 
best by tts connection with the pre- 
vious part, bringing it under the 
same heading, i. 1. 

The whole book falls into the sacred 
seven divisions: (1) i.—xii.; (2) xiii. 
—xxvii., the burdens and their sequel; 
(3) xxviliixxxv.; (4) xxxvi.—xxxix.; 
and the three divisions (a sacred ter- 
nary) of xl.—lxvi. The former part 
itself also, before the historic, may be 
divided into seven ; see above. The 
return of the Lord’s ransomed with 
everlasting joy in the last chapter of 
the former part (xxxv. 10) is the 
starting-point of and the textexpanded 
in the latter part; comp. li. 11. Jo- 
sephus (Ant. xi. 1, § 1, 2) says that 
Cyrus was induced by I.’s prophecies 
(xliy. 38, xlv. 1, 13) to help the Jews to 
returnand rebuild their temple. Ezra 
i. confirms this. Cyrus in his edict 
vefers to the prophecies of the latter 
portion, which assign him the king- 
doms from Jehovah and the duty of 
rebuilding His temple. Probably he 
adopted from them his historical name 
Cyrus (Coresh). Subsequent prophets 
imitate the latter portion (Jer. 1. 34, 
comp. Isa. xlvii. 4; Jer. li. 6, 45 with 
Isa. xlviii. 20). ‘The Holy One of 
Israel’ is a characteristic phrase in 
th latter as in the former parts, and 
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occurs but three times elsewhere in 
O.T. It marks God’s holy faithfulness 
to His covenanted promises. Jere- 
miah borrows it. Luke (iv. 17) quotes 
lxi. as I.’s, the passaye read by Jesus 
Christ in the Nazareth synagogue. 


The definiteness of the prophecies 


makes it impossible that they were 
shrewd political guesses from pro- 
babilities. Thus J. foretells Judah’s 
deliverance from the Assyrian in- 
vasion, not by Egyptian aid (the only 
seeming possible deliverer), but by 
the Lord directly. On the other 
hand I. announces the captivity in 
Babylon when as yet it was but 
a secondrate power and moreover 
in alliance with Judah, and further 
the return of the exiles. Eichhorn 
admits that they are not vague 
poetical fancies, but ‘‘ veiled histori- 
cal descriptions.’’ Blunt (Undesigned 
Coinc.) notices the absence of such 
allusions as one in the Babylonish 
captivity would have made and the 
presence of allusions to idolatry 
which had almost no place in Judah 
after the captivity. This and such 
allusions as that to the stopping of 
the water fountains outside the city, 
the display of Hezekiah’s treasure, all 
accord with I.’s prophesying under 
Hezekiah. Chap. ii. minutely depicts 
Messiah’s sufferings ages before the 
event, as Jews, unwilling witnesses, 
admit, whilst evading the accept- 
ance of Jesus by various makeshifts. 
Its testimony convinced the Ethiopian 
eunuch (Acts viii.) and must convince 
all who seek thetruth. Israel in the 
Babylonian exile, suffering as God’s 
representative amidst heathen con- 
querors, is viewed as “‘ the servant of 
Jehovah’’; but as the mass of Jews 
were suffering for their sins the idea 
of “servant of Jehovah”’ limiteditself 
to the elect, the holy seed of Israel’s 
future. Then in the fullest sense 
Israel, the “elect servant of Jehovab,’’ 
becomes concentrated in Messian, 
the innocent sufferer atoning for the 
guilty, the seed of an everlasting and 
holy generation (xli. 1-7, xliv. 1, 
xlix. 3-25, lii., liii.). Messiah appears 
as Prophet xlii. 4, as Priest ii., as 
King xlix. 7, lu. 15. His sufferings 
are the appointed path to His glory 
(liii. 11, 12). They are borne as a 
vicarious penalty for us: ‘the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon Him; 
. . . the Lord hath laid on Him the 
iniquity of us all” (4-6). The mys- 
tical union of Messiah the Head and 
the members is implied in His being 
called ‘Israel,’ just as the N. T. 
church is called ‘‘ Christ’? (1 Cor. 
xi. 12, Rom. xvi. 7). He is the top- 
most ‘‘ Branch” of which Israel is 
the body of the tree He is also 
“the Root of David’’ as well as the 
“vod out of the stem of Jesse”’ (xi. 
1, Rev. xxii. 16), ‘‘a tender plant, a 
root out of a dry ground”? (liii. 2). 
Prophecy is not soothsaying at ran- 
dom. It rests on law, and that 
law the character of God. Having 
deep insight into the eternal prin- 
ciples on which God governs the 
world, that sin entails judgment but 
that God’s covenant mercy to His 
people is unchangeable, the prophets 
speak accordingly. Babylon was 
ree under Assyria. It had revolted 


its subsequent greatness were exist- 
ing. The Holy Spirit enlightened 
1.’s natural powers to foresee its rise 
and his spiritual faculties to foresee 
its fall, the sure result, in God’s ways, 
of the pride which pagan success 
generates ; also Judah’s restoration 
as the covenant people with whom 
God according to His immutable 
faithfulness would not be wroth for 
ever. I.’s politics consisted in insist- 
ing on conversion as the only remedy 
for the nation’s disorders. Rebuke, 
threatening, invitation, and promise 
succeed in regular order. The fun- 
damental idea is in xxvi. 7-9; comp. 
Lev. x. 8, Amos iii. 2. 


His wife is called ‘‘the prophetess,’’ 


and must therefore have had the pro- 
phetic gifts. His children “ were 
tor signs’’ [see IMMANUEL]. Shear- 
jashub, ‘‘the remnant shall return,” 
and Maher-shalal-hash-baz, “ speed- 
ing to the spoil he hasteth to the 
prey,’ intimate the two chief points 
of his prophecies, Jehovah’s jndg- 
ments on the world yet His mercy 
to the elect. I.’s garment of sack- 
cloth was a silent preaching by ac- 
tion, he embodied the repentance he 
taught. History as written by the 
prophets is retroverted prophecy. 
Spiritual insight into the past, in- 
spired by God, implies insight into 
the future and vice vérs4. Hence 
the 0. T. histories (1 and 2 Sam. and 
1 and 2 Kings) were written by con- 
temporary prophets, Samuel, Nathan, 
Iddo, I., ete., and are classed with 
the prophetical books. The CHRoN- 
ICLES fosel are not classed so, and 
therefore can hardly be their compo- 
sition, but probably Ezra’s, gathered 
from the public records and historical 
monographs of the prophets (as I.’s 
life of Uzziah and of Hezekiah: 2 
Chron. xxvi. 22, xxxii. 32). The 
historical books from Joshua onwards 
and the prophetic books from I. 
form a bipartite whole of prophetic 
writings called ‘‘ the prophets”’ ; for 
the history of the past in the former 
part is as prophetic as the history of 
the future in the latter part. 


His ministry was exercised at Jeru- 
‘ iv 


salem. ‘‘ The valley of vision’’ (xxii. 


1) may imply that it was in “ the 
lower city”? he resided and saw 
visions, though ‘‘ valley’? may refer 
to Jerusalem generally, surrounded 
by hills higher than Zion and Moriah. 
The Talmud, from an old genealogical 
roll found in Jerusalem, and from 
the Palestinian Targum on 2 Kings 
xxi. 16, states that king Manasseh 
“sawed I. asunder”’ with a wooden 
saw, to which the allusion may be in 
Heb. xi. 37. Chap. i. 1 shows that 
none of the collection of prophecies 
of which that is the heading were 
written under Manasseh. They were 
collected by 1. himself in the close of 
Hezekiah’s reign. Then at the be- 
ginning of Manasseh’s reign I. fella 
victim to the persecuting idolatry 
which superseded Jehovah’s worship. 
The pretext was that I. had said he 
had seen Jehovah (vi.), in opposition 
to Exod. xxxiii. 20. This accords 
with 2 Kings xxi. 16, “ Manasseh 
shed innocent blood very much.” 
That I. served Hezekiah appears im- 
plied in 2 Chron. xxxii. 32. 


unsuccessfully, but the elements of | Thechronological arrangement favours 
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the view that |. himself collected his 
prophecies into one volume. Except- 
ing a few of similar contents grouped 
together, the several portions are 
placed according to their dates. The 
former part ending with the histori- 
cal section was more for the public 
in general; the latter part is his pro- 
phetic legacy to the faithful few, 
analogous to Moses’ last speech and 
our Lord’s closing discourses to His 
chosen disciples. 

The Messianic hopes in I. are so vivid 
that Jerome (Ad Paulinum) calls his 
book not a prophecy but the ‘‘ Gos- 
pel,’ “he is not so much a prophet as 
an evangelist.” The ‘‘Shiloh”’ (tran- 
quilliser) of Gen. xlix. 10 appears 
in I. as ‘ the Prince of peace”’ (Isa. 
ix.6). He is represented as “‘ King”’ 
in Ps. ii., xlv., lxxii.,ex. I. develops 
most His priestly and prophetical 
otfices; Ps. ex. His royal priesthood, 
I. His suffering priesthood ; this last, 
especially in the latter portion, ad- 
dressed to the faithful elect, whereas 
in the former part, addressed to the 
whole people, he dwells on Messiah’s 
glory, the antidote to the fears of 
the people and the pledge to assure 
them that the kingdom of God, re- 
presented by Judah, would not be 
overwhelmed by Syria, Israel, and 
Assyria; so that they should trust 
wholly in Him and not in Egypt. 

His style is simple und sublime, inter- 
mediate between the lowly tender- 
ness of Jeremiah and the bold ex- 
uberance of Ezekiel. The variation 
of style in the latter portion proves, 
not its spuriousness, but I.’s power 
to vary his style with his subject. 
In it he is tender, and abounds in 
repetitions such as suit comforting 
exhortations. The many epithets 
attached to God’s name are designed 
as so many stays whereon faith may 
rest and repel despair. Peculiarities 
characteristic of I. occur in the latter 
portion as in the former, e.g. ‘to be 
called,”’ i.e. to be; instead of syno- 
nyims the same words repeated in the 
parallel members of verses; hymns 
interspersed ; ‘the remnant of olive 
trees,”’ etc., for the remnant of people 
who escape judgments. Comp. also 
lxv. 25 with xi. 6, li. 11 with xxxv. 
10. The form is Heb. poetical paral- 
lelism, varied however according to 
the subject. Judah and Jerusalem, 
not the more apostate and doomed 
Israel, are the people addressed. No 
prophet is quoted so frequently by 
our Lord and His apostles. 

His sacred songs are a prominent fea- 
ture. Thus chap. xii., closing the sec- 
tion vii.—xii., aptly called ‘‘the book 
of Immanuel,” is the future song of 
redeemed Israel, answering to that at 
the Red Sea (Exod. xv.; comp. Rev 
xv. 2, 3). Again xxv.—xxvii. is the 
lyric prophecy of the downfall of the 
world city, the coming blessed per- 
sonal epiphany of the Lord to His 
people, andthe destruction of the foe 
(xxv.), Judah’s and Israel’s resur- 
rection politically and _ spiritually 
(xxvi.), the church vineyard ever 
kept -by Jehovah (xxvii.); it forms 
the finale to xiii.—xxiii. concerning 
the heathen foes of Israel. The fre- 
quent alliteration of like sounds in 
Xxv.—xxvii. effectively realizes to the 
ear, as well as the eyeand the under- 
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standing, the deeply moving finale. 
His elegiac power appears in xv., xvi., 
concerning Moab. 

Iscah. Daughter of Haran, Abram’s 
brother; sister of Mileah and Lot. 
Same as SaRAI [see, and ABRAHAM), 
according to Jewish tradition (Jo- 
sephus, Ant. i. 6, § 5). 

Ishbah. (1 Chron. iv. 17.) Thought 
» be one of Mered’s sons by BITHIAH 

see}. 

Ishbak= leaving beliind. Son of 
Abraham and Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2, 
1 Chron. i. 32). From him sprang 
the N. Arabians. There is a valley 
“Sabak’’ akin to the name. The 
Keturahites extended from the bor- 
ders of Palestine to the Persian gulf. 
I., as his name implies, /eft behind 
his brethren, having gone forth first. 
His dwelling was probably far away 
towards the Persian gulf, and also 
reaching into the peninsula. 

Ishbi-benob. Son of Rapha. A 
Philistine giant, who attacked David 
and was slain by Abishai (2 Sam. 
xxi, 16,:17): 

Ishbosheth=ian of shame ; substi- 
tuted for his original name Esh-baal 
(1 Chron. viii. 33, ix. 39) in contempt 
of Baal, from some connection of the 
family with whom he had been named; 
so Jerub-baal, Jerub-besheth (Jud. 
viii. 35, Hos. ix. 10). [See ABNER 
and Davip.] Youngest of Saul’s four 
sous, and his successor according to 
eastern usage, though Mephibosheth 
(whose name was similarly changed 
from Meribbaal), son of his eldest 
brother Jonathan, was alive. At 
Mahauaim, the ancient sanctuary EH. 
ot Jordan, beyond the reach of the 
Philistine conquerors, he was raised 
to the throne by Abner his valiant 
kinsman (2 Sam. ii.8). This wasaftera 
five years’ interregnum during which 
the Philistines and David had the 
country divided between them; for 
Duvid had reigned according to 2 Sam. 
ii. 10, 11 ‘seven yearsand six months”’ 
over Judah inthe old capital Hebron, 
whilst I. reigned only ‘‘two years.” 
Even northern and eastern Israel, 
but for Abner, was inclined to have 
accepted David (ii. 7, iii. 17). I. was 
35 at the battle of Gilboa, and 40 
when, by Abner’s influence, after a 
five years’ effort he ascended the 
throne ‘‘over all Israel” except Ju- 
dah. His charge against Abner of 
connection with his father Saul’s 
concubine Rizpah was, in eastern 
usage, tantamount to a charge of 
treasonously aspiring to the throne 
(iii. 7; comp. 1 Kings ii. 13-22). 
Abner in a passion vowed to transfer 
the kingdom to David. I. durst not 
answer; and when David, sending 
the message to I. direct, required 
him to restore his former wife Michal, 
I., constrained by Abner, forced his 
sister to leave her weeping husband 
Phaltiel and accompany Abner to 
David (18-16), for her restoration 
was demanded by David as the first 
preliminary in treating with Abner. 
Abner’s death deprived I. of the last 
prop of his throne; “his hands 
were feeble, and all the Israelites 
were troubled”? (iv. 1). Two sons 
of Rimmon of Beeroth, formerly a 
Canaanite city leagued with Gibeon 
(Josh. ix. 17), Baana and Rechab, 
captains of marauding “ bands” 
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meas used to make raids on Judah 
(iii. 22, iv. 2), took this opportunity 
of revenging Saui’s slaughter of their 
kinsmen theGibeonites(2 Sam.xxi.)on 
1. Pretending to fetch wheat from the 
inner court for their men, in the still 
noon when I. was taking his midday 
sleep on his bed, they smote and took 
away his head, making their escape 
all that night ‘through the valley of 
the Jordan. Presenting it to David, 
as though it would be a welcome 
gift because Saul the fatner had 
been David’s “enemy who sought 
his life,’ and suppressing mention 
of their own murderous treachery, 
they with hypocritical profanation of 
God’s name said: ‘Behold . . . the 
Lord hath avenged my lord the king 
this day of Saul and his seed.’ But 
David reproached them with their 
wicked murder of ‘“‘a righteous per- 
son in his own house upon his bed,” 
and commanded his young men to slay 
them, and to hang up over the pool 
in Hebron their severed hands and 
feet. The head of I. was duly buried 
in the sepulchre of Abner in Hebron, 

Ishi. 1. 1 Chron. ii. 31, ii. 9-18, 31. 
2. 1 Chron. iv. 20. 38.1 Chron. iv. 
42. 4. 1 Chron. v. 24. 

Ishiah. 1 Chron. vii. 3. 

Ishijah. Ezra x. 31. 

Ishma. 1 Chron. iv. 3, 4. 

Ishmael [see HaGar, TsAac, ABRA- 
HAM]=God hears ; the name of God 
is El, the God of might, in relation 
to the world at large; not Jehovah, 
His name in relation to His covenant 
people. 1. Born of Hagar when Abra- 
ham was 86 (Gen. xvi. 15, 16), dwell- 
ing at Mamre. “‘ Jehovah,’’ in cove- 
nant with Abraham her husband, 
“heard her affliction’’ in the wilder- 
ness whither she bad fled from Sarah. 
The angel of Jehovah described I. 
in a prophecy which history is con- 
tinually verifying, ‘‘ he will be a wild 
man,”’ Heb.a wild ass man, i.e. fierce 
and wild as the ass of the desert, the 
type of restless unbridled lawless- 
ness. Job xi. 12, xxiv. 5: “ behold, 
as wild asses in the desert, go they 
forth to their work, rising betimes 
for a prey [for tray elling i in the East 
is at an early hour, to be before the 
heat]: the wilderness yieldeth food 
for them and for their children ”’; 7.e., 
these Bedouin robbers, with the un- 

bridled wildness of 

theass of the desert, 
go thither. Robbery 
is ‘‘ their work”’; the 
wilderness which 
yields no food to 
other men ‘‘ yieldeth 
food for them”’ by 
the plunder of cara- 
vans. “ His hand will 
be against every man, 
and every man’s hand 
against him” an 
exact picture of Bedouin lite.”” Many 
conquerors have marched into the 
Arabian wilderness, but they have 
never been able to catch this wild ass 
and to tame him” (Baumgarten). 
“And he shall dwell in the presence 
of (in front of) his brethren,” in close 

- proximity to their kindred races, 
hovering round, but never mingling 
with them, never disappearing by 
withdrawal to some remote region, 
but remaining in that high table 
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Jand 8.E. of Judea to which Judea 
may be said to look. Or else ‘‘to the 
K. (for as the orientals faced towards 
the E. intaking the points of the com- 
pass, the front meant the H.) of his 
brethren.’ In Job i. 3 the Arabs are 
called ‘‘ the sons of the Hast.” 

. Was circumcised at 13 (Gen. xvii. 25), 
at which age Arabs and Mahometans 
therefore still circumcise. Abraham’s 
love for him appears in his exclaim- 
ing, upon God’s giving the promise 
of seed by Sarah, then 90, Abraham 
himself being 100, ‘‘ Oh that I. might 
live before Thee!”’ whether the words 
mean that he desires that I. (instead 
of the seed promised to Sarah) might 
be heir of the promises, or, as is more 
consonant with Abraham’s faith, that 
I. might be accepted before God so 
as to share in blessings. Then God 
promised: ‘‘ I have blessed him,.. . 
twelve princes shall he beget, and 
I will make him a great nation’’ 
(comp. xxv. 12-17). (See Isaacon I.’s 
expulsion for ‘‘ mocking,” and HaGar 
on I. being called a ‘‘child,’’ or 
“lad ” (ver. 14, 15, 17), being at the 
time 15 or 16; the bread and bottle, 
but not the child, were ‘‘ put on her 
shoulder.’’] After God’s saving them 
they ‘‘dwelt in the wilderness of 
Paran,”’ the El Tih, the desert of 
Israel's wanderings ; stretching from 
the wady Arabah on the E. to the 
gulf of Suez on the W., and from 
Sinai on the 8. to Palestine on the 
N. According to eastern usage she, 
as a parent, chose a wife for her son, 
an Egyptian, possibly the mother of 
his 12 sons; rabbinical and Arab 
tradition give him a second wife; 
the daugkter being termed “ sister 
of Nebaioth”’ implies probably that 
the other brothers had a different 
mother. Hsau married his daughter 
Mahalath before I.’s death, for it 
is written “Esau went unto I.” 
(xxviii. 9.) At 137 I. “died in the 
presence of all his brethren” (xxv. 
17, 18); 7.e., fulfilling the prediction 
of the angel of Jehovah to Hagar 
{see above), I. died, his nomad de- 
scendants stretching from Havilah 
S.E. and Shur S.W. towards the 
N.E., i.e. Assyria, in fact traversing 
the whole Arabian desert from the 
Euphrates to the Red Sea. I. him- 
self cannot have settled far from 
Abraham’s neighbourhood, for he 
joined with Isaac in the burial of his 
father (xxv. 9), and burial in the 
East follows a few hours after death. 
I. first went into the wilderness of 
Beersheba, then into that,of Paran. 
“The East country’ unto which A bra- 
ham sent away his sons by concubines, 
not to be in the way of Isaac, must 
therefore have been in those regions 
(Gen. xxv. 6, 18). The people of 
Arabia are called ‘‘children of the 
East,” Bene Kedem (Jud. vi. 3, Job 
i. 3), in modern times Saracens, 7.e. 
*‘Hasterns’”’ [see East]. I.’s 12 sons 
enumerated Gen. xxv. 138-15 were 
fathers of tribes, as “their townsand 
their castles,’ or rather “‘ hamlets,”’ 
called after them, imply (Num. xxxi. 
10). These ‘‘ hamlets” were collec- 
tions of rude dwellings of stones piled 
on one another and covered with tent 
cloths, often ranged in a circle [see 
Hazerortu]. 
The Bible does not, as scepticism as- 
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serts, state that all the Arabs sprang 
from I. Nay, Joktanites and even 
Cushites in the S. and S.E. form a 
large element in Arab blood. In all 
the northern tribes which are of Ish- 
maelite descent, the characteristics 
foretold appear, they are ‘‘wild. . . 
their hand against every man, and 
every man’s hand against them”; 
but in 8. Arabia, where Joktanite 
and other blood exists, these charac- 
teristics are less seen. The Ishmael- 
ite element is the chief one of the 
Arab nation, as the native traditions 
before Mahomet and the language 
concur with the Bible in proving. 
The pagan law of blood revenge ne- 
cessitates every Arab’s knowing the 
names of hisancestors for four genera- 
tions, so that the race is well defined. 
The term “ Ishmaelites’’ was applied 
in course of time to the Midianites, 
sprung from Abraham and Keturah, 
and not from I., because the Ishmael- 
ites being the more powerful tribe 
gave their name as a general one to 
neighbouring associated tribes (Gen. 
xxxvii. 25, 28, 86; Ps. lxxxiii. 6), the 
nomad tribes of Arabia (Jud. vii. 
24). Before Mahomet, religion in the 
middle and S. of Arabia was fetish 
and cosmic worship, but in the N. 
relics of the primitive faith of I. sur- 
vived, and numbers became Karaite 
Jews or held the corrupt form of 
Christianity which was all they knew 
of it. The dissatisfaction felt with 
both of these creeds pioneered the 
way for Mahomet’s success. The 
Arab conquerors have won a hundred 
thrones and established their Ma- 
hometanism from the Senegal to the 
Indus, from the Euphrates to the 
Indian Ocean. 


2.1 Chron. viii. 38, ix. 44. 3. 2 Chron. 


xix. 11. 4. 2 Chron. xxiii. 1. 
Chron. x. 22. 


5. 2 


6. Son of Nethaniah, son of Elishama 


of the seed royal of Judah (Jer. xl. 7— 
xli. 15; 2 Kings xxv. 23-25). Possi- 
bly descended from Elishama, David's 
son (2 Sam. v. 16). During the siege 
of Jerusalem I. had fled to Baalis, 
king of Ammon, E. of Jordan. Pro- 
bably I. was of Ammonite blood onthe 
mother’s side, as some Jewish kings 
had Ammonite women in their ha- 
rem (1 Kings xi. 1). Baalis (called 
from the idol Baal) his host urged 
him to slay Gedaliah who under the 
Babylonian king governed Judea and 
the population which had not been 
carried away. I.’s royal descent fired 
his envy and ambition ; hence he lent 
a ready ear to the plot proposed by 
the ancient foe of Judah. I. as well 
as the brothers Johanan and Jona- 
than, sons of Kareah, had commanded 
separate bands which watched the 
issue of the siege from the S.E. side 
of Jordan ; ‘‘ the forces in the fields,”’ 
i.e. the pasture grounds of Moab 
(Jer. xl. 7, 13), the modern Belka. 
These captains crossed the Jordan to 

ay their respects to Gedaliah at 
Riicpaby N. of Jerusalem, upon his 
appointment. In spite of Johanan’s 
open warning of I.’s intention, and 
even private offer to slay I. in order 
to avert the death of Gedaliah and 
its evil consequences to the Jewish 
remnant, the latter in generous un- 
suspiciousness refused to believe the 
statement. Thirty days after, in the 
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seventh month I. and “ten men, 
princes of the king,’’ at an hospitable 
entertainment given them by Ge- 
daliah slew him with such secrecy 
that no alarm was given (comp. Ps. 
xli. 9), and then slew the Jews and 
Chaldeans, the men of war immedi- 
ately about his person (not the rest, 
Jer. x]. 16),with him. Jeremiah, who 
usually was residing there, was pro- 
videntially elsewhere. Noman knew 
it outside Mizpah for atime. Soon 
the second day fourscore devotees 
with shaven beards, rent clothes, 
having cut themselves with heathen 
mutilations (see Ley. xix. 27, 28; 
Deut. xiv. 1), were seen by 1. from 
the higher ground on which he was, 
advancing from the N. with offerings 
and incense in their hand, to bring 
them to ‘‘the house of the Lord,” 
i.e. to the place where the temple 
had stood, and which was still sacred. 
They came from Shechem, Shiloh, 
and Samaria, where such heathen 
usages prevailed, expressive of sor- 
row; they hereby indicated their 
grief at the destruction of the temple 
and city. I. met them, pretending 
to weep like themselves, and said, 
“Come to Gedaliah,”’ as if he were 
one of his retinue. When they came 
into the midst of the city, or of the 
courtyard (Josephus), he closed the 
entrances and butchered all, except 
ten who promised, if spared, to show 
him treasures of wheat, barley, oil, 
and honey. His greediness and needs 
overcame his cruelty, or he would 
not have spared even the ten. The 
70 corpses he threw into the pit or 
cistern made by Asa to have a water 
supply when Baasha was about to 
besiege the city (1 Kings xv. 22); as 
Jehu did to Ahaziah’s 42 relatives, 
and as Nana Sahib did in our own 
times at Cawnpore. Next he carried 
off king Zedekiah’s daughters, with 
their eunuchs and Chaldwan guard ; 
and, doubtless being largely rein- 
forced, carried away all the remaining 
people at Mizpah by way of Gibeon 
ou the N. (Josephus says by Hebron 
round the 8. end of the Dead Sea) 
towards Ammon, where probably he 
meant to sell them as slaves (Jer. 
xli. 10, 16). Johanman pursued and 
overtook him at the great waters in 
Gibeon (2 Sam. ii. 13). His captives 
gladly “ cast about,’’ z.e. came round 
and joined Johanan, who slew two of 
theten princes (Jer.xli.1,2,15), leaving 
I. with but eight to escape to Ammon. 
The result was a panic among the Jew- 
ish remnant in Judea, as Johanan 
had foreseen when he warned Geda- 
liah. But now, in spite of Jeremiah’s 
remonstrance from the Lord, he, 
instead of checking, promoted the 
panic, and led all the recovered cap- 
tives, Jeremiah included, into Egypt 
(xli. 16, 17; xlii.; xliii. 5-7). The 
calamity, Gedaliah’s murder and the 
consequent dispersion of the Jews, 
was and is commemorated by the 
fast of the seventh month (Zech. 
vii. 5, viii. 19), the third of Tisri. 
Ammon’s share in this tragedy was 
avenged inaccordance with the Lord’s 
word (Jer. xlix. 1-6, Ezek. xxv. 1-7). 
The lessons from the history are, so 
long as pride, ambition, and revenge 
are harboured, men will ever scheme 
afresh to their own hurt. Scarcely 
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had Jerusalem paid theawful penalty 
of her sin than her princes began 
new plots of violence and bloodshed. 
Zedekiah’s perfidious rebellion had 
hardly been crushed when I. devised 
a fresh conspiracy. Nothing short of 
God’s grace can correct the desperate 
depravity of man. The mystery that 
men of guileless simplicity fall vic- 
tims to murderous treachery is one 
of many proofs that there isan enemy 
disordering the present world course. 
Faith looks above the cloud, and sees 
God ordering all things for the good 
of His people and for the punish- 
ment of the transgressors at the last. 
The coming judgment will vindicate 
God’s ways, glorify the saints with 
Christ their King, deliver the earth 
from the ungodly and Satan their 

rince, who shall be cast out for ever. 

ven now one bad man is made the 
scourge of another. The nemesis of 
crime is sure to overtake the guilty 
at last. However cunningly and la- 
boriously he weaves iniquity, the 
web which was on the point of suc- 
cess is in a moment scattered to the 
winds by the breath of God, and the 
victims escape. The only fruit I. 
derived from his crimes was being 
forced to flee as an outlaw, bearing 
about,Cain like,the murderer’s brand, 
and a self torturmg conscience, the 
earnest of the worm that never dieth. 

Ishmaiah. 1 Chron. xxvii. 19. 

Ishmerai. 1 Chron. viii. 18. 

Ishod. Sonof HamMoueketa [see], 
i.e. the queen, sister of Gilead (1 
Chron. vii. 18). 

Ishpan. 1 Chron. viii. 22. 

Ishtob. A petty kingdom, part of 
Aram (2 Sam. x. 6, 8). Omitted in 
1 Chron. xix. The sense probably is 
“the men of Tob ”’ (Jud. xi. 3). 

Ishuah. Gen. xlvi. 17, 1 Chron. vii. 30. 

Ishuai. Num. xxvi. 44. 

Ishui. Saul’s second son by Ahinoam 
(1 Sam. xiv. 49, 50). The same as 
Abinadab, since his name does not 
appear in 1 Chron. viii. 33, ix. 39, nor 
in the battle of Gilboa (1 Sam. xxxi. 
2), where Abinadab takes his place. 

Isles. Heb. iyim, from avah ‘to in- 
habit.”” Shore land as oppused to 
sea, dry land as opposed to rivers. 
Isa. xlii. 15, “SI will make the rivers 
islands.” God will dry wp the 
fountains of the heathen idolatry 
and oracles, i.e. their schools, doc- 
trines, and institutions, the symbol 
of which is water (Vitringa). Sothe 
word is applied to all lands reached 
from Palestine by sea. Jer, xxv. 22, 
‘the isles which are beyond the sea.” 
Gen. x. 5, “the isles of the Gentiles”’ 
(Ps. Ixxii. 10, Isa. xli. 5, Zeph. ii. 11). 
Also Chittim,7.e.Cyprusand Mediter- 
ranean coasts (Jer. 11.10; Num. xxiv. 
24; Jer. xlvii. 4 marg., “the isle of 
Caphtor,”’ i.e. Crete). 

Ismachiah. 2 Chron. xxxi. 13. 

Ismaiah. A Gibeonite chief of the 
men who left Saul, the head of their 
tribe, to join David at Ziklag (1 
Chron. xii. 1-4); “a mighty man 
among the 30 and over the 30.” 

Ispah. 1 Chron. viii. 16. 

Israel=“ soldier of,’’ or ‘‘ contender 
with, God.” 1. The name given by 
the angel of Jehovah to Jacob, after 
by wrestling he had prevailed and 


won the blessing (Gen. xxxi. 26-28), - 


© for thou hast contended with God 
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and with men, and hast prevailed ”’ 
(Hos. xii. 4). Sarah and Sur mean 
also to be a prince. A. V. combines 
both meanings: “‘as a prince hast 
thou power with God and with men,”’ 
ete. 2. The name of the nation, in- 
cluding the whole 12 tribes. 3. The 
northern kingdom, including the ma- 
jority of the whole nation, viz. ten 
tribes; or else all except Judah, 
Benjamin, Levi, Dan, and Simeon 
(1 Sam. xi. 8; 2 Sam. xx. 1; 1 Kings 
xii. 16). In 1 Kings xi. 18, 31, 32 
Jeroboam was appointed by God to 
have ten tribes, Solomon’s seed one ; 
but two were left for David’s line 
when Ahijah gave ten out of the 12 
pieces of his garment to Jeroboam. 
The numbers therefore must be un- 
derstood in a symbolical rather than 
in a strictly arithmetical sense. Ten 
expresses completeness and totality 
in contrast with one, “the tribe of 
Judah only” (xii. 20); but “ Ben- 
jamin’’ is included also (21; 2 
Chron. xi. 3, 23). Levi was not 
counted in the political classification, 
it mainly joined Judah. Ephraim 
and Manasseh were counted as 
two. Judah included also Simeon, 
which was so far S. and surrounded 
by Judah’s territory (Josh. xix. 1-9) 
that it could not have well formed 
part of the northern kingdom. More- 
over several cities of Dan were in- 
cluded in ‘‘Judah,’”’ viz. Ziklag, 
which Achish gave David, Zorea, 
and Ajalon (2 Chron. xi. 10, xxviii. 
18). These counterbalanced the 
loss to Judah of the northern part 
of Benjamin, including Bethel, Ra- 
mah, and Jericho, which fell to ‘‘ [.” 
(1 Kings xii. 29, xv. 17, 21, xvi. 34.) 
Thus only nine tribes, and not all 
these, wholly remained to the north- 
ern kingdom. The sea coast was in 
the hands of I. from Accho to Japho, 
S. of this the Philistines held the 
coast. It is estimated Judah’s ex- 
tent was somewhat less than North- 
umberland, Durham, and Westmore- 
land; I.’s a3 large as Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and Cumberland; and 
I.’s population in 957 B.c. 3,500,000 
(2 Chron. xiii. 3). 


The division was appointed by God as 


the chastisement of the house of 
David for the idolatries imported by 
Solomon’s wives. The spreading of 
the contagion to the whole mass of 
the people was thus mercifully 
guarded against. Jeroboam’s con- 
tinued tenure of the throne was 
made dependent on his loyalty to 
God. Rehoboam’s attempt to reduce 
the revolting tribes was divinely for- 
bidden. J&RoBoam [see] recognised 
the general obligation of the law 
whilst he violated its details. His in- 
novation was in the place of worship 
(Bethel and Dan instead of Jeru- 
salem), and in the persons by whom 
it was to be performed (priests taken 
from the masses instead of from 
Levi), also in the time of the feast of 
tabernacles (the eighth instead of the 
seventh month). In the symbols, the 
calves, he followed Aaron’s pattern 
at Sinai, which he himself bad been 


familiarized toin Egypt; at the same | - 


time recognising the reality of God’s 
deliverance of Israel out of Egypt in 
saying like Aaron, “ Behold thy gods, 
O Israel, which brought thee up out 
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of Egypt” (1 Kings xii. 28; Exod. - 
xxxli. 4, 8). His own miraculous 
punishment (1 Kings xiii.), the death 
of his son, the overthrow of the three 
royal dynasties, J eroboam’s, Baasha’s, 
and Ahab’s, as foretold by the pro- 
phets (Isa. viii.,ix., xxvili.; Hosea; and 
Amos), the permanent removal of I. 
by Assyria, all attested God’s abhor- 
rence of idolatry. The wise design 
of God in appointing the separation 
between I. and Judah appears in 
its effect on Judah. It became her 
olitical interest to adhere to the 
osaic law. This was the ground 
of confidence to Abijah in battle with 
Jeroboam (2 Chron. xiii. 9-11). The 
Levites being cast out of office by 
Jeroboam left their suburbs and 
came to Judah. Rehoboam’s chas- 
tisement for forsaking God’s law, 
Judah also making high places, im- 
ages, and groves (2 Kings xiv. 22, 23; 
2 Chron. xii. 1, etc.), had a salutary 
effect on Asa and Jehoshaphat in 
succession. Excepting the period of 
apostasy resulting in the first instance 
from Jehoshaphat’s unfortunate alli- 
ance with Ahab’s family, a majority 
of Judah’s kings were observers of the 
law, whereas there was not one king 
faithful to Jehovah in 1.’s line of kings. 


Shechem, the original place of meeting 


of the nation under Joshua (xxiv. 
1), was the first capital (1 Kings 
xii. 25); then Tirzah, famed for its 
loveliness (S. of Sol. vi. 4; 1 Kings 
xiv. 17, xv. 88, xvi. 8, 17, 23). Omri 
chose Samaria for its beauty, fertility, 
and commanding position (24) ; after 
a three years’ siege it fell before the 
Assyrian king. Jezreel was the 
residence of some kings. Shiloh in 
Ephraim was the original seat of the 
sanctuary (Jud. xxi. 19, Josh. xviii. 1) 
before it was removed to Jerusalem. 
The removal was a source of jealousy 
to Ephraim, to obviate which the 
Maschil (wstruction) of Asaph (Ps. 
xxviii.) was written (see ver. 60, 
67-69). 


Jealousy and pride, which were old 


failings of Ephraim, the leading tribe 
of the N. (Jud. viii. 1, xii.), were the 
real moving causes of the revolt from 
Judah, the heavy taxation was the 
ostensible cause. Joshua and Caleb 
represented Ephraim and Judah re- 
spectively in the wilderness, and 
Joshua took the lead in Canaan. It 
galled Ephraim now to be made sub- 
ordinate. Hence flowed the readi- 
ness with which they hearkened to 
Absalom and their jealousy of Judah 
at David’s restoration (2 Sam. xix. 
41-43) and their revolting at the call 
of Sheba (xx. 1). The idolatry of 
Solomon alienated the godly; his 
despotic grandeur at the cost of the 

éople diminished his general popu- 
iat (1 Kings xi. 14-40). The mo- 
ment that God withdrew the influence 
that restrained the spirit of disunion, 
the disruption took place. Jeroboam 
adopted the calf idolatry for state 
policy, but it eventuated in state 
ruin. God made I.’s sin her punish- 
ment. Degradation of mnedhies fol- 
lowed apostasy in religion and de- 
basement of the priesthood. God’s 
national code of lene still in force, 
and the established idolatry were in 
perpetual conflict. The springs of 
national life were thereby poisoned. 
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Kight houses occupied the throne, 
revolution ushering in each succes- 
sively. The kingdom’s duration was 
254 years, from 975 to 721 B.c. I.’s 
doom acted in some degree as a salu- 
tary warning to Judah, so that for 
more than a century (133; years) 
subsequently its national existence 
survived. The prophets, extraordi- 
narily raised up, were the only salt in 
I. to counteract her desperate corrup- 
tion: Ahijah, Elijah, Micaiah, Eli- 
sha, and Jonah, the earliest of the 
prophets who were writers of Holy 
Seripture. In the time of this last 
prophet God gave one last long sea- 
son of prosperity, the long reign 
of Jeroboam II., if haply His gocd- 
ness would lead the nation to re- 
pentance. This day of grace being 
neglected, judgment only remained. 
Revoltsof Edom, Moab, and Ammon, 
the assaults of Syria under Benhadad 
and Hazael, and finally Assyria, ex- 
ecuted God’s wrath against the apos- 
tate people. Pul, Tiglath Pileser, 
Shalmaneser, Sargon, and Hsar- 
haddon were the instruments (2 
Kings xv., xvi., xvii.; Ezra iv. 2, 10; 
Isa. xx. 1). Ahijah first foretold to 
Jeroboam at the beginning of the 
kingdom, ‘‘ Jehovah shall root up I. 
and scatter them beyond the river” 
(1 Kings xiv. 15, Amos v. 27). 
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643 Amon. 
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the writers for exact 
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reigns too must have 

taken place, e.g. eight 
' years between Pekah 

and Hoswea [see].) 


This kingdom was sometimes also| God will yet restore I.; 


designated ‘‘ Ephraim ”’ from its lead- 
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ing tribe (Isa. xvii. 3, Hos. iv. 17), as 
the southern kingdom ‘‘ Judah” was 
so designated from the prominent 
tribe. Under Messiah in the last days 
Ephraim shall be joined to Judah ; 
“the envy of Ephraim shall depart, 
and Judah shall not vex Ephraim”’ 
(Isa. xi. 18, Ezek. xxxvii. 16-22). 


4. After the return from Babylon the 


nation was called “I.,” the people 
** Jews,” by which designation they 
are called in Esther. The ideal name 
for the twelve tribes regarded as 
one whole even after the division (1 
Kings xviii. 30,31). The spiritual I., 
the church of the redeemed (Rom. ix. 
6, Gal. vi. 16). What became of the 
scattered people is hard to discover. 
Many joined Judah, as Anna of Asher 
is found in Luke ii. 36. The majority 
were “scattered abroad”’ with the 
Jews, as James addresses “ the twelve 
tribes.’”” The Jews in Bokhara told 
Jos. Wolff ‘‘when the God of I. 
stirred up the spirit of Pul, king of 
Assyria,and Tiglath Pileser,they were 
carried away. . . even the Reubenites, 
Gadites, and half Manasseh, to Halah 
(now Balkh) and Habor (now Sam- 
arcand) and Hara (now Bokhara), 
and to the river Gozan (the Ammos, 
Jehron, or Oxus). They were ex- 
pelled by the Tahagatay, the people 
of Genghis Khan ; then they settled 
in Sabr Awar and Nishapoor (except 
some who went to China), in Khoras- 
san. Centuries afterwards most re- 
turned to Bokhara, Samarcand, and 
Balkh. Timoor Koorckan (Tamer- 
lane) gave them many privileges. 
The Jews of Bokhara said that many 
of Naphtali wander on the Aral 
mountains, and that the Kafir Secah- 
poosh on the Hindoo Koosh or Indian 
Caucasus are their brethren.” 


The Affghans style themselves the Bani 


Israel, “ the sons of Israel,’’ and by 
universal tradition among themselves 
claim descent from Saul, or Malik 
Twalut, through Afghana, son of 
Jeremiah, Saul's second son. When 
Bakht-u-nasr (Nebuchadnezzar) took 
Israel into captivity, the tribe of 
Afghana, on account of their cling- 
ing to the Jewish religion, were 
driven into the mountains about 
Herat, whence they spread into the 
Cabool valley along the right bank of 
the Indus to the borders of Scinde 
and Beloochistan. Subsequently they 
fell into idolatry, and then Mahomet- 
anism. But they have a tradition 
that the Kyber hills were inhabited 
till recently by Jews. Similarly the 
Santhals on the W. frontier of lower 
Bengal derive themselves from the 
Horites who were driven out of mount 
Seir by the Edomites. Their tra- 
ditions point to the Punjaub, the land 
of the five rivers, as the home of their 
race. They say their fathers wor- 
shipped God alone before entering 
the Himalayan region; but when in 
danger of perishing on those snowy 
heights they followed the direction 
whence the sun rose daily, and were 
guided safe; so they hold a feast every 
five years to the sun god, and also 
worship devils. They alone of the 
Hindoo races have negro features, 
and the lightheartedness and also the 
improvidence of the race of Ham. 
He alone can 
discriminate them among the Gen- 
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tiles. ‘* Ye shall be gathered one by 
one, O ye children of I. . . . In that 
day the great trumpet shall be blown, 
and they shall come which were 
ready to perish ... and the outcasts 

-and shall worship the Lord in 
the holy mount at Jerusalem ”’ (Isa. 
xxvii. 13). Jer. iii. 14-18: ‘‘I will 
take you one of a city and two of a 
fanvily, and I will bring you to Zion.” 
The rabbins ordain that when one 
builds a new house he should leave 
part unfinished “‘in memory of the 
desolation’’ (zecher lachorchan) ; 
and when a marriage takes place the 
bridegroom ends the ceremony by 
trampling the glass to pieces out of 
which he bas drunk. Yet still they 
look for the restoration promised in 
Deut. xxx. 1-6, Isa. xi. 10-16. 
David Levi infers from Isaiah (1) 
God’s coming vengeance ou I.’s foes ; 
(2) especially on Edom, i.e. Rome ; 
(3) I.’s restoration; (4) that of the 
ten tribes; (5) like the deliverance 
from Egypt (but exceeding it in the 
greatness of God’s interposition: 
Jer. xxiii. 5-8); (6) not to be pre- 
vented by the Jewish sinners who 
shall be cut off; (7) not till after a 
long time; (8) the shekinah and 
spirit of prophecy will return (Ezek. 
x1. 23, xlili. 2); (9) the apostatized 
from the nation will be restored to 
it; (10) a king of David’s line and 
name will reign (Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 24); 
(11) they will never go into cap- 
tivity again [see for the permanence 
and full bliss of their restoration 
Isa. xxxv. 12, liv. 7-11}; (12) the 
nations will generally acknowledge 
one God and desire to know His law 
(Isa. ii. 3, lx. 8, Ixvi. 28; Zech. viii. 
21-28, xiv. 16-19); (13) peace will pre- 
vail (Isa. ii. 4, Zech. 1x. 10); (14) a 
resurrection of those prominent for 
piety or wickedness (Dan. xii. 2). 
See [sa. xi., lx. 8-10, xlii. 13-16, Ixi. 
1-8, where “ the desolations of many 
generations” cannot be merely the 
70 years’ captivity. After abiding 
many days without king, priest, sa- 
crifice, altar, ephod, and teraphim, I. 
shall seek the Lord their God and 
David their king (Hos. iii. 4,5). The 
blessing to all nations through I. will 
fulfil the original promises to Adam 
(Gen. iii. 15) and Abraham (xxi. 18; 
Rom. xi. 25, 26, etc.). Providential 
preparations for their restoration are 
already patent: the waning of Turk- 
ish power; the Holy Land unoccu- 
pied in a great measure and open to 
their return; their mercantile cha- 
racter, to the exclusion of agriculture, 
causing their not taking root in any 
other land, and: connecting them 
with such mercantile peoples as the 
English and Americans, who may help 
in their recovering their own land(Isa. 
lx. 9, Ixvi. 19, 20) ; their avoidance of 
intermarriage with Christians. The 
Israelites when converted will be the 
best gospel preachers to the world 
(Zech. viii. 18, 23; Mic. v. 7), for 
they are dispersed everywhere, fami- 
liar with the language and manners 
of all lands, and holding constant 
correspondence with one another 
(comp. the type, Acts ii. 11); and 
as during their alienation they ‘have 
been unimpeachable, because hostile, 
witnesses of the Divine origin of the 
Messianic prophecies to which Christ- 
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Issachar. 


janity appeals, so when converted 
from hostility they would be resistless 
preachers of those truths whi:h they 
had rejected (Rom. xi. 15). Ourage 
is that of the 42 months during which 
the court without the temple is given 
unto the Gentiles, and they tread 
under foot the holy city (Rev. xi. 2, 
8), and God scatters the power of 
the holy people (Dan. xii. 7, Luke 
xxi. 24). At its close I.’s times 
begin. The 1260 years may date 
from A.D. 754, when Pepin granted 
temporal dominion to the popes; this 
would bring its close to 2014. The 
event alone will clear all (Dan. vii. 
25, viii. 14, xii. 11,12; Rev. xii. 6,14; 
Ley. xxvi. 14, ete.). (Graves, Penta- 
teuch, closing lecture.) 

Heb. text Isascar, “ he 
is hire’’; but the Masorets as A.V. 
Issachar, ‘‘ the hired one.”’ 1. Leah’s 
eldest son, Reuben, by presenting to 
Rachel Manprakes [see] (supposed 
to produce fertility), hired Jacob for 
Leah, the fruit of which intercourse 
was a fifth son by her, the first born 
after the interval from Gen. xxix. 35 
to xxx. 17; the ninth son of Jacob. 
Two reasons for his name are as- 
signed: first, because she hired Jacob 
by the self denying gift of the man- 
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10. Barak would not be likely to desert 
the fastnesses of Tabor and march 
15 miles over the boggy plain to 
attack the Canaanites strongly placed 
on the sides of the low hills at Taa- 
nach. Scripture says, “I will draw 
unto thee Sisera . . . unto the river 
Kishon.” From Endor the kings ven- 
tured into the open plain S.W. of 
‘Tabor. Megiddo thus answers to 
Mujedda, a mound with ruins in the 
Jordan valley. From it flowed ‘‘ the 
waters of Megiddo”’ in the valley of 
Jezreel. The defeat of Sisera drove 


his host into “that river of battles (so |, 


Gesenius transl. for ‘ancient’), the 
river Kishon.’’ Haroshethof the Gen- 
tiles answers to El Harathiyeh. The 
“wooded country’? answers to the 
oak woods on the hills W. of Kishon, 
to which those Canaanites who went 
through the swamps fled. The Kedesh 
in Jud. iv. 9 is not that of Naphtali 
30 miles off, but that on the sea of 
Galilee 16 miles from Tabor, a place 
suited for a gathering of the tribes, 
and within Naphtali’s boundaries. 
Between this Kedesh and Tabor 
there is a broad plain in which is a 
place called Bessum = Bitzanaim, 
the plain to which Sisera fled (Pal. 
Expl. Qy. Stat., Oct. 1877, p. 191). 


drakes; secondly, as she says “ God | On the march in the desert I. was on 


hath given me my hire, because I 
have given my maiden (Zilpah, ver. 9) 
to my husband.’’ Both, in her view, 
were successive parts of one self 
denial (her aim being the multiplica- 
tion of offspring) and the ground for 
naming him |. His sons Tola, Phuvah, 
Job(or Jashub, Num. xxvi. 24), and 
Shimron, were heads of the four chief 
families of the tribe (Gen. xlvi. 13). 

Jacob prophetically describes the tribe, 
“T. is a strong ass crouching down 
between two burdens (the cattle pens 
or sheepfolds, Speaker’s Comm.; 
‘the hurdles,’ Keil; found only in 
Jud. v. 16); and he saw that rest 
was good, and the land that it was 
pleasant ; and bowed his shoulder to 
bear, and became a servant (slave) 
unto tribute’’ (Gen. xlix. 14, 15), viz. 
unto the tribute imposed by the 
various invaders attracted to his land 
by the abundant crops. The strong 
boned he-ass used for field work (not 
the lighter and swifter she-ass for 
riding), crouching down between pan- 
niers or amidst sheepfolds, symbol- 
ises a race content with agricultural 
labours instead of aspiring to political 
rule; a robist race, with a pleasant 
inheritance inviting to ease, as not 
requiring such toil as less fertile 
lands; ease at the cost of liberty. 
Pleasant serfdom, however suitable 
to Canaanites, was unworthy of 
Israelites, called of God to rule not 
serve (Deut. xx. 11, 1 Kings ix. 21, 
Isa. x. 27). The name LI. is akin to 
the Heb. “daily labourer.” But in 
the conflict with Jabin and Sisera 
“the princes of I. were with De- 
borah, even I. and also Barak”’ ; in- 
deed the battle was perhaps on I.’s 
territory, ‘‘ by Taanach at the waters 
of Megiddo”’ (Jud. v. 15, 19). Con- 
der however suggests that the whole 
scene of the battle was near Tabor, 
within a radius of five or six miles. 
The kings assembled at Taanach, by 
the waters of Megiddo; but their fall 
was at Endor, according to Ps. lxxxiii. 


the KE. with Judah and Zebulun his 
brothers, the foremost in the march 
(Num. ii. 5, x. 14, 15); Nethaneel 
was their commander. Igal repre- 
sented I. among the spies (xiii. 7). 
Paltiel, I.’s representative, was di- 
vinely appointed to take part in 
dividing Canaan (xxxiv. 26). I. was 
appointed to stand on Gerizim to 
bless (Deut. xxvii. 12). The tribe’s 
number at Sinai was 54,400 (Num. 1. 
29); at the close of the wilderness 
march it reached 64,300, inferior to 
Judah and Dan alone. In Canaan 
f.’s proximity to Zebulun continued. 


‘Of Zebulun Moses said, Rejoice, Zebu- 


lun in thy going out (enterprise), and 
Issachar in thy tents” (comfortable 
enjoyment): 2.e., not merely Zebulun 
was to be noted for “ going out” in 
maritime traffic and I. for nomad 
life “in tents,’’ and grazing, and agri- 
culture; but, according to poetical 
parallelism, the whole is meant of 
both tribes, Rejoice Zebulun and I. 
in your labour and your rest, in your 
undertakings at home and abroad, 
both alike successful. The thought 
is individualized by its distribution 
into parallel members. ‘They shall 
call the people unto the mountain 
(they will not make their riches into 
selfish mammon, but will invite the 
nations to ‘the mountain of the 
Lord’s inheritance’ : Exod xv. 17; a 
moral not physical elevation, the 
Holy Land and its sanctuary), there 
they shall offer sacrifices of righteous- 
ness (not merely outwardly legal 
sacrifices, but also in a right spirit of 
faith and loving obedience : Ps. iv. 6, 
li. 21; inviting all men to the sacri- 
ficial feast, and to join them in the 
happy worship of Jehovah: Ps. xxii. 
28-81; Isa. lx. 5, 6, 16, lxvi. 11, 12), 
for they shall suck of the abundance 
of the seas, and of treasures hid in 
the sand ”’ (not merely the fish, purple 
dye, sponges, and glass; but the 
richest treasures of sea and land shall 
flow into Israel, of which Zebulun 
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and I. were to be flourishing tribes. 
Here in Galilee Jesus imparted the 
spiritual riches, to which the Galilean 
apostles in due time “‘called’’ all 
““peoples’’): Deut. xxxiii. 18,19; Matt. 
iv. 13-16. Its inheritance extended 
in length from Carmel to the Jordan ; 
in breadth to mount Tabor on the N. 
(Josephus, Ant. v. 1, § 22); it con- 
sisted of the very rich plain of Jezreel 
or Esdraelon. Jezreel (whose name 
=the seed plot of God” implies 
fertility) stood in the centre, with 
mount Gilboa on one hand and Little 
Hermon (Ed Duhy) on the other 
(Josh. xix. 17-23). lt isthe thorough- 
fare from EK. to W. and from N. to 
S. Here Ahab had his palace, select- 
ing the site doubtless for its beauty. 
D. Kerr thinks that I. lay to the 
E. of Manasseh and Ephraim, 
along the entire line of the Jordan 
from the sea of Chinneroth on the N. 
to nearly the Salt Sea onthe S. Its 
lot thus was of a triangular form, 
having its apex at Jericho and its base 
to the N. of the plain of Jezreel, 
where it was met by Zebulun (Pal. 
Expl. Qy. Stat., Jan. 1877, p. 47). 


Tola the judge was of I., though his 


abode was at Shamir in mount Eph- 
raim. The nomadic character of I. 
appears in 1 Chron. vii. 1-5; no less 
than 36,000 of its men were maraud- 
ing mercenary “‘bands (gedudim) 
of soldiers for war,” a term applied 
elsewhere only to Gad’s “troops”’ 
and tothe irregular bodies of Bedouin- 
like tribes round Israel. Twohundred 
“heads” (not as A. V. “‘ bands,’”’ for 
itis roshee not gedudim) of I. came 
to Hebron to help in “turning the 
kingdom of Saul to David” ; they 
were ‘“‘men that had understanding 
of the times, to know what Israel 
ought todo . . . and all their bre- 
thren were at their commandment’”’ 
(1 Chron. x. 14 end; xii. 28, 32). 
Spiritually, Christians are men 
“knowing the time, that now it is 
high time to awake out of sleep, for 
now is our salvation nearer than when 
we believed’ (Rom. xiii. 11, Eph. v. 
16; see 1 Pet. iv. 1-4). We should. 
help to transfer the kingdom from 
Satan to its coming rightful Lord 
(Luke xix. 12-27, 44). Jerusalem fell 
“because she knew not the time of 
her visitation.”’ They are truly “‘wise”’ 
who ‘‘turn many from the power of 
Satan unto God” (Dan. xii. 3, Acts 
xxvi. 18). 


Omri of the great family of Michael 


ruled I. in David’s time; possibly 
forefather of Omri who usurped the 
Israelite throne (1 Chron. xxvii. 18), 
and built Samaria (perhaps on the 
same hill Shamir on which Tola of 
I. judged). Baasha son of Ahijah, 
another usurper, was also of I. (1 
Kings xv. 27-29, xvi. 2, 11), of lowest 
birth; his son Elah and all his kindred 
were murdered by Zimri, even as 
Baasha had slain Jeroboam’s house, 
“not leaving to him any that 
breathed.” Retributive justice pays 
blood with blood (Rev. xvi. 6). e 
last glimpse of I. we have is, when 
many of the tribe joined in Hezekiah’s 
passover and religious revival (2 
Chron. xxx. 18), though unavoidably 
not cleansed in legal order; for these 
Hezekiah prayed ‘‘the good Lord 
pardon every one that prepareth his | 
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heart to seek God, the Lord God of 
his fathers, though he be not cleansed 
according to the purification of the 
sanctuary.” But I. shall again come 
forth with his 12,000 sealed ones, 
when the Lord shall restore again 
the kingdom to Israel (Acts i. 6; 
Rev. vii. 7, xiv. 1). 2. Obed Edom’s 
seventh son, doorkeeper of the 
sanctuary (1 Chron. xxvi. 5), one 
of the eight sons given Obed Edom, 
‘for God blessed him.” 

Isshiah, or Jeshaiah. 1. 1Chron. 
xxiv. 21, xxiii. 17, xxvi. 85. 2.1Chron. 
xxiv. 25. 

Issue out of the flesh: i.e. from 
the generative organ; the result of 
undue indulgence of lust, enervating 
the organs (Lev. xv. 1-15, xxii. 4; 
Num. v. 2). For seven days after 
its cessation the man was unclean, 
and then must bathe, wash his clothes, 
and offer sacrifice. The severe form 
of the disease is modern, appearing 
first in the 15th century and more 
virulently in the West than the Hast. 

Italy. The peninsula from the Alps 
to the straits of Messina (Acts xviii. 
2, xxvii. 1; Heb. xiii. 24). 


Ithai. 1 Chron. xi. 31. Irrar 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 29. [See Irvrat.j 
Ithamar. Aaron’s youngest son 


(Exod. vi. 23). With Eleazar the 
elder he succeeded to the priestly 
offices vacated by the death of Nadab 
and Abihu, which he and Eleazar 
were forbidden to mourn (Exod. 
xxviii. 1, 40, 43; Lev. x. 1, 2, 6,7; 
Num. iii. 8, 4; 1 Chron. xxiv. 2). I. 
superintended the Gershonites who 
had charge of the curtains and hang- 
ings, and Merari who had charge of 
the pillars, cords, and boards, on the 
march (Exod. xxxviii. 21, Num iv. 
21-83). Eleazar’s: family and chief 
men were more numerous than those 
of I. The highpriesthood in Eli’s 
pens (probably on account of the 

ign qualities for which he was made 
judge) passed to the line of I., but 
reverted to Eleazar’s line in Zadok, 
because of ABIATHAR’S [see] share in 
Adonijah’s rebellion; thus the pro- 
phecy against Eu [seej was fulfilled 
(1 Sam. ii. 31-35, ili. 12-14; 1 Kings 
li. 26, 27, 35). 

Ithiel. 1. Neh. xi. 7. 2. One of the 
two to whom AGur [see] spake by 
inspiration (Prov. xxx. 1), meaning 
“God with me’’; perhaps a sym- 
bolical name [see Ucat]. 

Ithmah. A Moabite of David’s guard 
(1 Chron. xi. 46). Probably joined 
David during his sojourn in Moab 

1 Sam. xxii. 3, 4). 

Ithnan. Atown in the far S. of 
Judah, bordering on the desert (Josh. 
xv. 23, 24; 1 Sam. xv. 4). 

Ithra. Father of Amasa [see] by 
ABIGAIL [see], David's sister (2 Sam. 
xvii. 25,1 Chron. ii. 17). ‘“‘ An Ish- 
maelite”’ is the true reading ; for why 
state that he was an “ Israelite’ ? 
That he was an Ishmaelite would be 
something exceptional, and fitly men- 
tioned in the genealogy. Jether or 
Ithra had “gone in to,” i.e. seduced, 
Abigail, daughter of Nahash and 
sister of Zeruiah, Joab’s mother [see 
ABSALOM], probably during the so- 
‘gap of David’s family with the 
ing of Moab (1 Sam. xxii, 3, 4). 

Ithran. 1. Gen. xxxvi. 25, 26, 30. 
2. 1 Chron. vii. 30-40, 37. 
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Ithream. Sixth son of David; by 
Eglab, whom Jewish tradition iden- 
tifies with Michal (since she is 
emphatically designated ‘‘ David's 
wife’’), adding that she died at 1.’s 
birth (2 Sam.-ii. 5). 

Ithrite. Designation of two of David's 
guard, Ira and Gareb (2 Sam. xxiii. 
38; 1 Chron. xi. 40, ii. 53). Jattir 
was in the mountains of Judah, one 
of David’s ‘‘ haunts,’’ where he had 
“friends’’to whom he sent of the Ama- 
lekite spvils (1 Sam. xxx. 26, 27, 31). 

Ittah Kazin. On Zebulun’s bound- 
ary (Josh. xix.13). Meaning ‘‘time,”’ 
or “people, of a judge.” 

Ittai. 1. “The Gittite’’ of the Philis- 
tine Gath. Last in the host that de- 
filed past David, while standing be- 
neath the olive tree below Jerusalem 
(2Sam. xv. 18, LXX.) on the morning 
of his flight from Absalom, were 600 
Gathites who had emigrated with 
him to Gath (1 Sam. xxvii. 2, 3, 8; 
xxx. 9, 10), and returned thence. 
Possibly vacancies in the body had 
been filled up with men of Gath, who 
had joined him with I. their country- 
man. This accounts for the command 
being given to a Gittite, I., which 
would be strange if he had no tie of 
connection with the 600 veterans of 
the body guard (xviii. 2, where lL. 
appears in commaud of a third of the 
army). The reading yibborim(herves) 
for Gittim, “‘ Gittites,”’ is therefore 
needless. David with characteristic 
generosity said to I.: ‘‘ Wherefore 
goest thou also with me? return to 
thy place, and abide with the king 
(not that David recognises Absalom 
as king, but he means ‘with who- 
ever shall prove king,’ with the king 
de facto ; whether he be rightful king 
you as a recent settler here are not 
called on to decide), for thou art a 
stranger (not an Israelite) and also 
an exile (not yet having a fixed 
fatherland) . . . Seeing I go whither 
Imay (not yet knowing where it shall 
be: 1 Sam. xxiii. 13)... return and 
take back thy brethren,” implying 
that I.as a Philistine general brought 
with him a body of his fellow country- 
men. I. with unflinching loyalty, 
which David’s misfortunes could not 
shake, replied: ‘‘ As the Lord liveth 

. surely in what place my lord the 
king shall be, whether in death or 
life, even there also will thy servant 
(slave Heb.) be.’ So David desired 
him to pass forward over the Kedron, 
and I. the Gittite, and all his men, and 
all the little ones with him (for he 
and his men brought their whole 
families: 1 Sam. xxvii. 3, xxx. 3,6), 
passed on. 

His resolution foreshadows the like 
resolution, though not so faithfully 
kept, of the disciples of the Son of 
David almost on the same spot (Matt. 
xxvi. 30, 35). At the battle of Ma- 
hanaim I. had equal rank with Joab 
and Abishai (2 Sam. xviii. 2, 5, 12). 
I. typifies the gospel truth that from 
the Gentile world some of the most 
devoted heroes of the eross should 
join the Son of David. and so share 
in His triumphs (Mark x. 29, 30; 
Matt. viii. 11, 12). 

2. I. or Ithai, of the heroes of David’s 
body guard; from the Benjamite 
Gibeah, son of Rinai (2 Sam. xxiii. 
29, 1 Chron. xi. 31). 


IVORY 


Iturzea. ‘The region N. of Palestine. 
With Trachonitis I. formed the 
tetrarchy of Philip (Luke iii. 1). 
Stretching from mount Hermon 
towards the N.E., i.e. towards 
Hauran, and from Damascus to 
northern Bashan. Called from Jetur, 
Ishmael’s son (Gen. xxv. 15, 16). 
The tribe of Manasseh wrested it 
from the Hagarites (Ishmaelites), 
Jetur, Nephish, and Nodab, and 
“increased from Bashan untw Baal 
Hermon and Senir, and unto mount 
Hermon”’; i.e., they added I. to 
Bashan, Gaulonitis, and Trachonitis, 
which they already possessed (1 
Chron. v. 19 28). Rome gave I. to 
Herod the Great, 20 B.c., who be- 
queathed it to his son Philip. Now 
Jedtir, with 38 towns and villages, 
of which ten are desolate and the 
rest very poor. Trachonitis was on 
its K., Gaulomtis on its 8., Hermon 
on its W., and the Damascus plain on 
its N. An andulating table land with 
conical hills; the southern portion 
watered by streams trom Hermon ; 
the N. covered with jagged rocks of 
basalt seamed by chasms or sunk 
into pits, the molten lava having 
become fissured in cooling. 

Ivah: Ava. 2 Kings xviii. 34, xix. 
13, xvu. 24; Isa. xxxvii. 18. Now 
Hit, on the Euphrates, between Sip- 
para (Sepharvaim) and Anah (Hena), 
with which it was apparently united 
politically. Probably the Ahava of 
Ezra vii. 15. Iva was a Babylonian 
god representing the sky; to it the 
town was sacred. Sennacherib boasts 
that the gods of Sepharvaim, Hena, 
and Ivah, were powerless to resist 
him. The Egyptian inscriptions in 
the time of Thothmes I[I., 145 B.c., 
mention a town Ist, whence tribute 
of bitumen was brought to Thothmes. 
From the bitumen springs of Is, 
Herodotus says (i. 606) the bitumen 
was brought to cement the walls of 
Babylon. These springs are still 
found at Hit. From IJ., along with 
Babylon, Cuthah, Hamath, and Seph- 
arvaim, the king of Assyria (Esar- 
haddon) brought people to colonise 
Samaria. 

Ivory: shen, “‘tooth”’ or tusk, viz. 
of the elephant. There is no Heb. 
word in Scripture for the elephant, 


for the Israelites knew of the ele- 
phant first only by its ivory, which 
was imported from Africa and India. 
The African elephant exceeds the 
Indian in the size of the ear and 
of the tusks, the latter of which 
are often eight or ten feet long and 
weigh from 100 to 120 lbs. From 
the resemblance of its tusks to 
horns Ezek. xxvii. 15 has “horns of 
ivory.” ‘‘ Palaces of ivory’? mean 
ornamented with wory (Ps. xlv. 8). 
So Ahab’s palace (1 Kings xxii. 39). 
Amos (iii. 15) foretells the destruction 
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of the luxurious ‘‘ houses of ivory” 
having their walls, doors, and ceilings 
inlaid with it; also “ beds of ivory” 
(vi. 4), i.e. veneered with it. In 1 
Kings x. 22 and 2 Chron. ix. 21 shen- 
habbim is the term “the teeth of 
elephants”; Sanskrit iblas, Coptic 
eboy, Assyrian habba in the insecrip- 
tions. Gesenius would read shen 
habenim, ‘ivory (and) ebony.” On 
the Assyrian obelisk in the British 
Museum tribute bearers are seen 
carrying tusks; specimens of carv- 
ings in ivory were found in Nimrud, 
and tablets inlaid with blue and 
opaque glass. ‘‘ All manner vessels 
of ivory” are in mystic Babylon 
(Rev. xviii. 12). Solomon made a 
great throne of ivory overlaid with 
gold (1 Kings x. 18-20); the ivory 
was brought in the navy of Thar- 
shish, probably from the 8. coasts of 
Arabia, which maintained from an- 
cient times commercial intercourse 
with both India and Ethiopia. In 
Ezek. xxvii. 6 we read “‘the Ashur- 
ites have made thy (Tyre’s) benches 
of ivory brought out of the isles of 
Chittim”’; rather, as the Heb. ortho- 
graphy requires, ‘“‘they have made 
thy (rowing) benches of ivory, inlaid 
in the daughter of cedars’’ or ‘‘ the 
best boxwood” (bath ashurim), from 
Cyprus and Macedonia whence the 
best boxwood came (Pliny). 

Izhar, Izehar. Num. i. 19, 27; 
Exod. vi. 18,21; Num. xvi.1. Ammin- 
adab is substituted by mistake in 1 
Chron. vi. 22, as appears from ver. 
38. Head of one of the four Kohath- 
ite families (1 Chron. xxvi. 23, 29). 

Izrahiah. 1 Chron. vii. 3. 

Izri. 1 Chron. xxv. 1-11; Zert, ver.3. 


J 


Jaakan. Forefather of the Bene- 
jaakan, ‘“‘the children of Jaakan,” 
who gave their name to one stage of 
the Israelites’ journeyings. In Num. 
xxxill. 81 the order is ‘from Mose- 
roth” to Benejaakan ; in Deut. x. 6 
it is “from tne wells (beeroth) of 
the children of Jaakan to Mosera.”’ 
Probably Israel visited the two places 
twice: on the first march towards 
Canaan, from Mosera to Benejaakan 
(Num. xxxiii. 31) ; the reverse order 
in Deut. x. 6, the 40th year, when 
the march was differently directed. 

Jaakobah. 1 Chron. iv. 24, 36, 38. 

J nals, Jaalah. Neh. vii. 58, Ezra 
ii. 56. 

Jaalam=hidden by Jehovah. Gen. 
xxxvi. 5, 14,18; 1 Chron. i. 85. A 
duke or tribal chief of Edom. 

Jaanai. 1 Chron. v. 12. 

Jaare-oregim. 2 Sam. xxi. 19. 
Father of Elhanan, a Bethlehemite, 
who slew Goliath (A. V. “ the bro- 
ther of Goliath,” to accord with 1 
Chron. xx. 5 and not to contradict 1 
Sam. xvii. where David kills Goliath). 
But the true reading is 1 Chron. xx. 

5: “‘ Elhanan, the son of Jair, slew 

Lahmi (eth Lahm being altered into 

Bethlehemi), the brother of Goliath 

(eth Goliath being substituted for 

ahhi Goliath). The change was the 

more readily made as Lahmi’s spear 

is described exactly as Goliath’s (1 

Sam. xvii. 7). [See ELHANAN. | 

Oregim, “ weavers,” is atranscriber’s 


accidental interpolation after “Jair,” 
taken from the latter part of the 
verse. The ancient versions agree 
with the present Heb. text, which 
shows the error is of very ancient 
date. 


Jaasan. Ezra x. 37. 
Jaasiel. I 
Jaazaniah, or Jezaniah. 1. ‘‘Son 


1 Chron. xxvii. 21. 


ot the Maacathite,”’ a ‘‘ captain of the 
forces’’ who accompanied Johanan 
in waiting on Gedaliah, the governor 
over the Jewish remnant after the 
capture of Jerusalem, and afterwards 
in rescuing them from Ishmael, and 
in going to Egypt in spite of the 
Lord’s prohibition (2 Kings xxv. 238 ; 
Jer. xl. 11, xlni. 4, 5). 2. Son of 
Shaphan. Stood as leader in the 
midst of the 70 ancients (elders) of 
Israel with censers in their hands, 
worshipping idols pourtrayed upon 
the wall of the court of Jehovah’s 
house; seen by Ezekiel (viii. 11). 
Shaphan was the scribe who read to 
Josiah the law. ‘The son’s spiritual 
privileges increased his guilt (2 Kings 
xxii. 10-14). His very name, mean- 
ing ‘‘ Jehovah hears,’’ gave the lie to 
the unbelief which virtually said “‘Je- 
hovah seeth not’’ (Kzek.ix. 9; Ps. x. 
11, 14; 1. 21; xciv. 7,9). The elders 
incurred further guilt in usurping the 
priests’ office by offering incense. 3 
Son of Azur, leader of the 25 priests 
(Ezek. xi. 1). Azur means help, their 
names reminding them, if they would 
have heeded it, that God would have 
“heard”? if they had sought His 
“help” to save the city. 4. Jer. 
XXxv. 3. 


Jaazer, Jazer. Heb. Jaezzeer. A 


town K. of Jordan in Gilead (Num. 
xxxii. 1, 3-35; 1 Chron. xxvi. 31). 
Taken by Israel from the Amorites 
on the way to Bashan (Num. xxi. 32, 
33). Now the ruins es Szi, ten 
miles N.E. of Heshbon; a castle and 
a large walled pool, the “sea” of 
Jer. xlviii. 32; but LXX. reads 
“the cities of J." Some error may 
be in the present text. The town 
gave its name tv the surrounding 
district (Jush. xiii. 25, 2 Sam. xxiv. 
5). This conquest completed their 
acquisition of the Amorite kingdom. 
Soon after, Gad occupied it pastor- 
ally. Assigned to the Merarite Le- 
vites (Josh. xxi. 39), but occupied by 
Hebronites (Kohathites) in David’s 
time (1 Chron. xxvi. 31). 


The plants of the Sibmah vine are said 


in Isa. xvi. 8 to have come even unto 
J., 15 miles from Heshbon, near 
Sibmah, “they wandered through 
the wilderness in wild luxuriance,”’ 
viz. that encompassing Moab, ‘‘ they 
are gone over the sea,’’ viz. the sea 
of J., but others the Dead Sea (Ps. 
lxxx. 8-11). The vine spread itself 
round the margin of the sea, and 
reached beyond to the other side; a 
sad contrast to the coming desola- 
tion, when ‘‘the heathen lords”’ 
should “ break down the principal 
plants’?! ‘‘ Therefore I will weep 
with the weeping of J.,’’ i.e. such as 
J. weeps with. Isaiah is touched 
with pity for Moab, thouch an alien. 
Ministers, in denouncing God’s wrath 
against sinners, should do it with 
tender sorrow, not exultation. At 
J. was the source of a river falling 
into Jordan, and marshes or pools 


Jaaziah. 


Jabal=flowing stream. 


still at times are at the source of 
the wady Szir. 
1 Chron. xxiv. 26, 27; 
where Beno should be transl. “ his 
(Merari’s) son.” 


Jaaziel, contracted into AzieL. 1 


Chron. xv. 18, 20. 

Son of La- 
mechand Adah (Gen. iv. 20), ‘‘father 
(teacher and forerunner) of such as 
dwell in tents and have cattle.” 
Abel fed sheep and goats, J. also 
larger animals, “ cattle.’’ Abel had 
a fixed dwelling, the land around 
which afforded sufficient sustenance 
for his flock. J. introduced the 
nomad life, in tents probably formed 
of skins, migrating in quest of pas- 
ture for his ‘“‘cattle” from place to 
place (Gen. iv. 2, 20). Savages live 
by hunting ; emerging from barbar- 
ism they become nomadic, then 
agricultural. But Scripture repre- 
sents man as placed by God in a 
simple civilization, raised above bar- 
barism and the need of living by 
the chase, though not a _ highly 
developed culture. Adam “ dressed 
and kept’’ the garden of Eden, and 
his sons must have learned from him 
some of his knowledge. 


Jabbok=pouring out or envptying. 


A stream which traverses Gilead, and 
falls into Jordan midway between 
the sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea. 
Now wady Zerka. The northern 
bound of Sihon’s kingdom, as the 
Arnon was the southern bound 
(Num. xxi. 24). The rugged terri- 
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tory of Ammon, the eastern defiles 
of Gilead, also reached the upper 
J. In its early course it flows east- 
ward under Rabbah of Ammon, a 
strong fortress upon a tributary of 
the J. Then northward and 
westward in a curve to a short dis- 
tance from Gerasa ; it reaches Jordan 
45 miles N. of the Arnon. Between 
Rabbah and Gerasa it formed the 
Ammonite border. W. of this the 
territory had been wrested from 
Ammon by the Amorites (Josh. 
xili. 25), and was still claimed by 
Ammon after Israel had in turn 
wrested it from Sihon, whence the 
J. is still called “‘the border of 
the children of Ammon” (Deut. 
iii. 16; Josh. xii. 2; Jud. xi. 13, 
21,22). Though now it is one vast 
pasture, the numerous ruins of cities 
show how thickly it was once peo- 
pled. The eastern territory to which 
Ammon was confined in Moses’ time 
is as yet little known to travellers. 
Sihon the Amorite king was unable 
to pursue his conquests father E., 
“for the border of the chiidren of 
Ammon was strong,” Rabbah was 
téo strong for him. Israel was 
restricted by God's prohibition from 
touching the Ammonite land, which 
He had viven to the children of Lot 
(Deut. ii. 19, 87). On the southern 
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bank of the J. Jacob met Esau (Gen. 
xxxii. 22). Its western part was 
the bound between the kingdoms 
of Sihon and Og (Josh. xii. 2, 5). 
Its lower course is fringed with cane 
and oleander, the banks above are 
covered with oaks. The water is per- 
ennial towards its mouth, and there 
are great floods in winter. Paine 
objects to identifying J. with the 
Zerka, as there is nothing in that 
region to correspond with Mahanaim 
and Penuel; he identifies J. with 
the Yabis, 13 miles farther N. On 
a tributary of the Yabis is found a 
ruin, Mahana=Mahanaim. 
Jabesh. 1. 2 Kings xv. 10, 13, 14. 
2.=Jabesh Gilead : 1 Chron. x. 12. 
Jabesh (= dry) Gilead. 1 Sam. 
xi. 1, 9, ete. Chief of Gilead’s cities. 
For not having come to Mizpeh at 
Israel’s command, under an impreca- 
tory oath against all defaulters, when 
the tribes began war with Benjamin 
(Jud. xx. 1-8,xxi. 5); its males were all 
killed, and its virgins, 400 in number, 
were given in marriage to the 600 
_ Benjamites who survived the war 
with Israel (xxi. 1, 8-14). The 
carrying into execution the oath at 
the close of the war was mainly 
influenced by the desire to provide 
wives for Benjamin, as their oath 
precluded themselves from giving 
their daughters. Subsequently it re- 
covered itself, and being threatenedby 
the Ammonite king, Nahash, with the 
excision of its citizens’ right eyesas a 
reproach upon Israel, was rescued by 
Saul. _ In gratitude ‘the inhabitants, 
when he and his three sons. were 
slain by the Philistines (1 Sam xxxi. 
8, 13), took down by night their 
corpses from the walls of Bethshan, 
where they had been exposed ; then 
burnt the bodies and luried the bones 
under a tree, and ke ot a funeral fast 
seven days. David, in generous for- 
getfulness of his own wrongs from 
Saul, blessed them for their kindness 
to their master, praying the Lord to 
requite it, and promising to requite 
it as if it were a kindness to himself 
(2 Sam. ii. 5, 6); afterwards he re- 
moved the bones to the sepulchre of 
Saul’s father Kish at Zelah (xxi. 
13, 14). The name survives in the 
wady Yabes, flowing from the E. 
into the Jordan below Bethshan; 
the ruin ed Deir, 8. of the wady, is on 
the site (Robinson, Bibl. Res. iii. 319). 
It was six miles from Pella, on a 
mountain towards Gerasa. 
Jabez. A town where the scribes 
belonging to the families of the 
Kenites resided (1 Chron. ii. 55; a 
school said by the Targum to have 
been founded by Othniel, called also 
Jabez; Rechab is made Rechabiah 
son of Eliezer, Moses’ son): the Tira- 
thites, Shimeathites, and Sucathites; 
they came of Hemath, the father of 
the house of Rechab. Probably in 
the S. of Judwa, not far from Beth- 
lehem. Ver. 51-54: Salma possibly is 
Salmon, Boaz’ father (1 Chron. xxvi. 
25). 
Jabez=sorrowful. In the genealogy 
connected with Bethlehem his name 
is explained by the sorrow with 
which his mother bare him; also by 
his prayer ‘that evil might not 
grieve him,”’ i.e., though his name 
expressed sorrow, that God would 
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preserve him fromit. His prayer is 
one of the most comprehensive in the 
Bible, and shines forth like a bril- 
liaut star in the midst of a genea- 
logical catalogue of names ; probably 
offered in setting out in life, an ad- 
mirable model for youths. ‘‘ Oh that 
Thou wouldest bless me indeed 
(God alone knows what is not only 
seemingly, but indeed, good for us, 
not earthly shadows but heavenly 
realities, and all things here that 
tend towards them) and enlarge 
my coast,” not merely in temporal 
but_in spiritual interests (1 Kings 
iv. 29; Ps. xviii. 19, xxxi. 8, exvili. 5), 
“and that Thine hand might be with 
me (as ‘the hand of our God is upon 
all them for good that seek Him’: 
Ezra viii. 18, 22; vii. 6, 9), and that 
Thou wouldest keep me from evil,” 
etc. (Matt. vi. 138; John xvii. 15; 
Luke xxii. 40, 46; 1 Cor. x. 18; 
2 Pet. ii. 9; Rev. iti. 10.) Evil may 
assail, but cannot finally “‘ grieve, 
the believer. J., the son of sorrow, 
by prayerful faith inherited joy in 
the end (Matt. v.4, Ps. xc. 15, Heb. 
xii. 11). Prayer was the secret of 
his being “‘ more honourable than bis 
brethren” (1 Sam. ii. 30). His name 
may have been given to the city 
Jabez, famed for its scribes. The 
abrupt mention of him shows he was 
a man of note when Ezra wrote 
Chronicles. His prayer was to ‘‘ the 
God of Israel”? with whom Jacob 
wrestled in prayer, and ‘‘by his 
strength had power with God”’ (Hos. 
xii. 3, 4), and so got the new name 
“Israel.” ‘God granted ’’ him ac- 
cording to the faith of his request 
(Eph. tii. ay Matt. ix. 29). 

King of Hazor innorthern 
Palestine, near the Merom waters. 
Headed the ecnfederacy of northern 
kings (Jobab of Madon, the kings of 
Shimron, Achshaph, etc., N. of the 
mountains of Naphtali and in the 
Arabah 8. of Chinneroth, 7%.e. the 
Ghor, 8. of the sea of Galilee, etc.) 
against Israel : Josh. xi. 1-4. Their 
army was “even as the sand upon 
the sea shore in multitude, with 
horses and chariots very many.’ 
Lest Joshua should be affrighted at 
this formidable array, Jehovah in 
vision promised ‘I will deliver them 
up all slain before Israel’’?; J am 
infinitely more than a match for 
them, and / am on thy side. The “I” 
is emphatical in the Heb. Joshua 
suddenly fell upon them and ‘‘chased 
them unto great Zidon (then the 
metropolis of Phoenicia, but later in 
David’s time outstripped by Tyre), 
and MisrePHoTH MAIM [see] and 
unto the valley of Mizpeh eastward, 
until they left them none remaining.”’ 
Then he “ houghed ’’ (lamed by cut- 
ting the hoof sinew) their horses, 
and burnt their chariots. The cities 
he did not burn except Hazor, which 
he burnt and slew its king, probably 
on account of some renewed hostility 
(Josh. xi. 1-18). 2. The king of 
Hazor whose general, Sisera, was 
defeated by DEBoRAH and Barak 
[see HarosHetH]. ‘For 20 years 
he muihtily oppressed the children 
of Israel,’ until their “cry unto the 
Lord ”’ brought a deéliverer. (Jud. 


iv., V.) 
Jabneel, Jabneh. [See Lisnau.]1. 


Jachan. 
Jachin=he will establish, implying 


Jacinth = hyacinth. 
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On the northern boundary of Judah, 
near the sea (Josh. xv. 11); Josephus 
(Ant. v. 1, § 22) assigns it to Dan. 
That tribe and the Philistines were 
in constant warfare for the towns in 
the lowland. So in 2 Chron. xxvi. 6 
it was in the Philistines’ possession, 
and had its wall broken down by 
Uzziah. Its harbour, like that of 
Ascalon and Gaza, was called Maju- 
mas, “the place on thesea.”’ It had 
a school of learned doctors at the 
time of the fall of Jerusalem. The 
burial place of Gamaliel, according 
to Jewish tradition. Under the cru- 
saders it was called Ibelin, and gavea 
title to a line of counts. Now Yebna 
or Ibna, 11 miles 8. of Jaffa, four 
from Akir(Ekron). 2. A landmark 
on Naphtali’s boundary(Josh.xix. 33); 
in the hills N.W. of the lake of 


Galilee. 
1 Chron. v. 13. 


stability. The right hand or S. 
pillar of the two “in the porch of” 
(1 Kings vii. 21, 39), or ‘‘ before,” 
Solomon’s temple (2 Chron. iii. 17). 


Jachin. 1. Gen. xlvi. 10, Num. xxvi. 


12. 2. 1 Chron. 
Neh. xi. 10. 


1x3 10, xxiv. 17; 


A precious 
stone, a foundation of the New Jeru- 
salem wall (Rev. xxi. 20). Heb. 
leshem, ‘‘ligure”’ in the highpriest’s 
breastplate (Exod. xxviii. 19). A red 
zircon, found in square prisms, vary- 
ing from pale green to purple red. 
‘Ligure’? in Speaker’ s Comm. is 
explained “amber,’’? which, accord- 
ing to Pliny and Theophrastus, came 
from Liguria. Smith’sBibleDict. says 
“ligurite is a crystallized mineral of 
a yellowish or apple-green hue found 
in Liguria, ‘jacinth’ seems iden- 
tical with Heb. leshem.”’ In Rev. 
ix. 17 the “‘ breastplates of jacinth ”’ 
are of hyacinth colour, the aark blue 
iris colour answering to the “‘ smoke 
out of their mouths.” Pliny says 
(xxxvii. 41), the violet brightness in 
the amethyst is diluted in the ja- 
cinth. Solinus makes the jacinth our 
sapphire. 


Jacob [see Esau, Isaac] = sup- 


planter, or holding the heel. Esau’s 
twin brother, but second in point of 
priority. Son of Isaac, then 60 years 
old, and Rebekah. As J. “took his 
brother by the heel (the action of a 
wrestler) in the womb” (Hos. xii. 
3), so the spiritual Israel, every 
believer, having no right in himself 
to the inheritance, by faith when 
being born again of the Spirit takes 
hold of the bruised heel, the human- 
ity, of Christ crucified, ‘ the First- 
born of many brethren.” He by 
becoming a curse for us became a 
blessing to the true Israel; contrast 
Heb. xii. 16,17. J. was a “ plain,”’ 
i.e. an upright man, steady and do- 
mestic, affectiunate, so his mother’s 
favourite: Gen. xxv. 24, etc., ‘ dwell- 
ing in tents,” 7.e. staying at home, 
minding the flocks and household 
duties; not, like Esau, wandering 
abroad in keen quest of game, ‘‘a 
man of the field,” wild, restless, self 
indulgent, and seldom at home in 
the tent. Having bought the birth- 
right from Esau, he afterwards, at 
Rebekah's instigation, stole the bless- 
ing which his father a for 
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Esau, but which God had appointed 
to him even when the two sons were 


yet unborn; ‘‘the elder shall serve 
the younger”’ (Gen. xxv. 23, xxvii. 
29; Mal. i. 8; Rom. ix. 12). His 


seeking a right end by wrong 
means (Gen. xxvii.) entailed a life- 
long retribution in kind. Instead of 
occupying the first place of honour in 
the family he had to flee for his life ; 
instead of a double portion, he fled 
with only the staff in his hand. It 
was now, when his schemes utterly 
failed, God’s grace began to work in 
him and for him, amidst his heavy 
outward crosses. If he had waited 
in faith God’s time, and God’s way, 
of giving the blessing promised by 
God, and not unlawfully with carnal 
policy foiled Isaac’s intention, God 
would have defeated his father’s 
foolish purpose and J. would have 
escaped his well deserved chastise- 
ment. The fear of man, precautious 
cunning, habitual timidity asto dan- 
ger, characterize him, as we might 
have expected in one quiet and 
shrewd to begin with, then schooled 
in a life exposed to danger from 
Esau, to grasping selfishness from La- 
ban, and to undutifulness from most 
of his sons (Gen. xxxi. 15, 42; xxxiv.5, 
80; xlii. 6,11, 12). J.’s grand super- 
iority lay in his abiding trust in the 
living God. Faith made him “ covet 
earnestly the best gift,’’ though his 
mode of getting it (tirst by purchase 
from the reckless, profane Esau, at 
the cost of red pottage, taking un- 
generous advantage of his brother's 
hunger; next by deceit) was most 
unworthy. When sent forth by his 
parents to escape Esau, and to get a 
wife in Padan Aram, he for the first 
time is presented before us as en- 
joying God’s manifestations at Bethel 
in his vision of the ladder set up on 
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earth, and the top reaching heaven, 
with “ Jehovah standing above, and 
the angels of God ascending and 
descending (not descending and as- 
cending, for the earth is presupposed 
as already the scene of their activity) 
on it,” typifying God’s providence 
and grace arranging all things for His 
people’ 8 Diets through the ministry 
” (Gen. xxviii., Heb. i. 
14). re his conscience made him 
feel his flight was the just penalty of 
his deceit God comforts him by 
promises of His grace. Still more 
typitying Messiah, through whom 
heaven is opened and also joined to 
earth, and angels minister with cease- 
less activity to Him first, then to His 
people (John xiv. 6; Rev. iv. 1; Acts 
vii. 56; Heb. ix. 8, x. 19, 20). ‘J, the 
man of guile saw "Him at the top of 
the ladder; Nathanael, an Israelite 
without guile, saw Him at the bottom 
in His air eee ashen ve! the 
necessary first step upward to ah 
John i. 51: ‘‘hereafter,’’ Gr. ‘ cara 
now,” the process was then Apa lncde g 
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which shall eventuate in the restora- 
tion of the union between heaven and 
earth, with greater glory than before 
(Rev. v. 8-11, xxi., xxi.). Then 
followed God’s promise of (1) the 
land and (2) of universal blessing to 
all families of the earth “‘in his seed,” 
i.e. Christ; meanwhile he should 
have (1) God’s presence, (2) protec- 
tion in all places, (3) restoration to 
home, (4) unfailing faithfulness (Gen. 
xxvill. 15; comp. 20,21). Recognis- 
ing God’s manifestation as sanctify- 
ing the spot, he made his stony 
pillow into a pillar, consecrated with 
oil [see BetHet], and taking up 
God's word he vowed that as surely 
as God would fulfil His promises 
(he asked no more than “‘ bread and 
raiment’’) Jehovah should be his 
God, and of all that God gave he 
would surely give a tenth to Him; 
not waiting till he should be rich to 
do so, but while still poor ; a pattern 
to us (comp. xxxii. 10). 


Next follows his seven years’ service 


under greedy Laban, in lieu of pre- 
sents to the parents (the usual mode 
of obtaining a wife in the Hast, Gen. 
xxiv. 53, which J. was unable to 
give), and the imposition of Leah 
upon him instead of Rachel ; the first 
instalment of his retributive chastise- 
ment in kind for his own deceit. 
Kennicott suggested that J. served 
14 years for his wives, then during 
20 he took care of Laban’s cattle as 
a friend, then during six he served 
for wages (xxxi. 38,41). “‘ One (zeh) 
20 years I was with thee (tending 
thy flocks, but not in thy house) ; 
another (zeh) 20 years [ was for 
myself in thy house, serving thee 14 
years for thy two daughters, and six 
years for thy cattle.”’ The ordinary 
view that he was only 20 in Padan 
Aram would make him 77 years old 
in going there; and as Joseph, the 
second youngest, was born at the end 
of the first 14 years, the 11 children 
born before Benjamin would be all 
born within six or seven years, Leah’s 
six, Rachel’s one, Bilhah’s two, and 
Zilpah’s two. It is not certain that 
Dinah was born at this time. Zebu- 
lun may have been borne by Leah 
later than Joseph, it not being cer- 
tain that the births all followed in 
the order of their enumeration, which 
is that of the mothers, not that of the 
births. Rachel gave her maid to J. 
not necessarily after the birth of 
Leah’s fourth son; so Bilhah may 
have borne Dan and Naphbtali before 
Judah’s birth. Leah then, not being 
likely to have another son, probably 
gave Zilpah to J., and Asher and 
Naphtali were born ; in the begin- 
ning of the last of the seven years 
probably Leah bore Issachar, and at 
its end Zebulun. But in the view 
of Kennicott and Speaker’s Comm. 
J. went to Laban at 57; in the first 
14 years had sons, Reuben, Simeon, 
Levi, and Judah by Leah; Dan and 
Naphtali by Bilhah ; in the 20 years 
(Gen. xxxv. 38) next had Gad and 
Asher by Zilpah, Issachar and 
Zebulun be Leah, lastly Dinah by 
Leah and Joseph by Rachel; then 
six years’ service for cattle, then flees 
from Padan Aram where he had 
been 40 years, at 97. In J.’s 98th 
year Benjamin is born and Rachel 
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dies. Joseph at 17 goes tu Egypt, 
at 30 is governor. At 130 J. goes to 
Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 1); dies at 147 
(xlvii. 28). The assigning of 40, 
instead of 20, years to his sojourn 
with Laban allows time for Er and 
Onan to be grown up when married ; 
their strong passions leading them to 
marry, even so, at an early age for 
that time. The common chronology 
needs some correction, as it makes 
Judah marry at 20, Er and Onan at 
15. 


On J. desiring to leave, Laban attested 


God’s presence with J. “I have 
found by experience (Heb. by omens 
from serpents, the term showing 
Laban’s heathenishness: Gen. xxx. 
19, 32) that the Lord hath blessed 
me for thy sake.” J. then required 
as wages all the speckled and spotted 
sheep and goats, which usually are 
few, sheep in the Kast being generally 
white, the goats black or brown, not 
speckled. With characteristic sharp- 
ness J. adopted a double plan of in- 
creasing the wages agreed on. Peel- 
ing rods of (Gesenius) storax (“ pop- 
lar’’), almond (‘‘hazel’’), and plane 
tree (“‘chesnut’’) in strips, so that 
the dazzling white wood of these 
trees should appear under the dark 
outside, ye ut them in the drinking 
troughs ; e cattle consequent] 
brought forth spotted, spe 
young, which by the agreement be- 
came J.’s. Thus by trickery he 
foiled Laban’s trickery in putting 
three days’ journey between his flock 
tended by J. and J.’s stipulated flock 
of spotted and speckled goats and 
brown put under the care of his sons. 
Secondly, J. separated the speckled 
young, which were his, so as to be 
constantly in view of Laban’s one- 
coloured flock. Moreover he adopted 
the trick with the rods only at the 
copulation of the strong sheep, viz. 
at the summer copulation not the 
nei for lambs conceived in 

spring were thought stronger. Laban 
changed the terms frequently (‘ten 
times’’) when he saw J.’s success, 
but in vain. J. accounted to his 
wives for his success by narrating 
his dream, which he had at the time 
the cattle conceived (xxxi.10). This 
dream was at the beginning of the 
six years. ‘‘God hath taken away 
your father’s cattle and given them 
to me.’’ God’s command to J. to 
return was in a dream at the close 
of the six years (xxxi. 11-18; in 12: 
transl. leaped for “‘leap,’’ and were 
for “are’”’). Inthe latter God states 
the true cause of his success ; not his. 
trickery, but ‘I have seen ‘all that 
Laban doeth unto thee’’: the repeti- 
tion of “in a dream”? twice implies. 
two dreams. 


J.’s polygamy was contrary to the a 


ginal law of paradise (Gen. ii. 

24; Matt. xix.5). Leah Hotere rj 
on him when he had designed to 
marry Rachel only, and the maids 
were given him by his wives to obtain 
offspring. The times of ignoran 

when the gospel had not yet veesnel 
the original standard, tolerated evils 
which would be inexcusable now. 
Jealousies were the result of poly- 
gamy in J.’s case, as was sure to 


The ice characteristic scene of J.’s. 
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higher life was his wrestling until 
break of day (comp. Luke vi. 12) 
with the Angel of Jehovah, in human 
form, fora blessing. “By his strength 
he had power with God, yea he had 
 seobee over the Angel and prevailed, 
e wept and made supplication unto 
Him” (Hos. xii. 3, 4). So he received 
the name Israet [see], “ contender 
with God,’’ a pattern to us (Matt. xi. 
12, xv. 22; Rev. iii. 21; Luke xiii. 
24). His ‘strength’? was conscious 
weakness constraining him, when his 
thigh was put out of joint and he 
could put forth no effort of his own, 
to hang wpon Him; teaching us 
the irresistable might of conscious 
weakness hanging on Almaghty 
strength (Job xxiii. 6; Isa. xxvii. 5, 
xl. 29-81; 2 Cor. xii. 9,10). “I will 
not let Thee go except Thou bless 
me”’ is a model prayer (Gen. xxxii. 
26). Tears (recorded by Hosea under 
an independent Spirit of revelation) 
and supplications were his weapons ; 
type of Messiah (Heb. v. 7). The 
vision of the two encampments of 
angels on either side of him [Mawa- 
NAIM, see] prepared him for the 
vision of the Lord of angels. Thus 
he saw, “they that be with us 
(believers) are more than they that 
be with” our enemies (2 Kings vi. 
16,17). Wrestling first with God, we 
can victoriously wrestle with Satan 
(Eph. vi. 12). J. like David felt ‘‘what 
time I am afraid, I will trust in Thee’’ 
(Ps. lvi. 3, 4, 11; 1 Sam. xxx. 6). 
His is one of the earliest prayers on 
record (Gen. xxxii. 7, 9-12). He 
pleads as arguments (comp. Isa. 
xliii. 26), first God’s covenant keep- 
ing character to the children of His 
people, ““O God of my father Abra- 
ham and Isaac’”’; next, His word and 
promises (xxxi. 3, 13), “the Lord 
which saidst unto me, Return... 
anl I will deal well with thee’’; 
next, his own unworthiness, “IT am 
not worthy of the least of all the 
mercies,” etc. (comp. xxviii. 20-22) ; 
next the petition itself, “deliver me 
. . . from Esau,” appealing to God’s 
known pity for the helpless, “I fear 
him lest he . . . smite... the 
mother with the children”; again 
falling back on God’s own word, 
“Thou saidst, I will surely do thee 
good, and make thy seed as the sand 
of the sea,” etc. The present, art- 
fully made seem larger by putting a 
space betwixt drove and drove, and 
each driver in turn saying, ‘‘ they be 
thy servant J.’s . . . a present unto 
my lord Esau,’”’ was calculated by 
successive appeals to impress the im- 
pulsive elder brother (Matt. v. 25). 
aving left Canaan in guilt, now on 
his return J. must re-enter it with 
deep searchings of heart and wrest- 
lings with God for the recovery of 
that sinless faith which he had for- 
feited by deceit and which lays hold 
of the covenant. J.is made t» know 
he has more to fear from God’s dis- 
leasure than from Esau’s enmity. 
Duns that he stands right with God 
he need not fear Hsau. There 
followed therefore the wrestling 
“alone” with Jehovah (comp. Matt. 
xiv. 23, Mark i. 35) ; his being named 
“Tsrael’’ ; and his asking God’s name, 
to which the only reply was, God 
“blessed him there.” Blessing is 
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God's name, i.e. the character wherein 
He reveals Himself to His people 
(Exod. xxxiv. 5-7). J. called the 

lace Peniel, “‘the face of God.’ 

ext J. came to Succoth, then crossed 
Jordan, and near Shechem bought 
his only possession in Canaan, the 
field whereon he tented, from the 
children of Hamor, Shechem’s father, 
for 100 kesita, 7.e. ingots of silver of 
a certain weight. The old versions 
transl. “lambs,” an ancient standard 
of wealth before coinage was practised. 
For “‘ Shalem, a city of Shechem,’’ 
transl. with Samaritan pentateuch, ‘J. 
came in peace to the city of Shechem,” 
though there is still a Salim E. of 
Nablis (Shechem). His settlement 
here in the N. instead of with his 
father in the S. at Beersheba may 
have been to avoid collision with 
Esau and to make an independent 
settlement in the promised land. It 
seems to have been in a time of his 
temporary religious declension after 
his escape from Esau through God’s 
interposition. Undue intercourse 
with the Canaanites around ended 
in Dinah’s fall and the cruel retri- 
bution by Simeon and Levi, which 
so imperilled his position among the 
surrounding Canaanites, and which 
so deeply affected him (Gen. xxxiii. 
17, 19, xxxiv., xlix. 5,6). It is true 
he erected an altar, El Elohe Israel, 
claiming God as his own “the God 
of Israel.’”’ Still God saw need for 
calling him to a personal and domes- 
tic revival. J. understood it so, and 
called his household to put away 
their strange gods (viz. Rachel’s 
stolen teraphim and the idols of She- 
chem, which was spoiled just before), 
their earrings (used as idolatrous 
phylacteries), and uncleanness; and 
then proceeded to perform what he 
had vowed so long ago, viz. to make 
the stone pillar God’s house (xxviii. 
22). When thus once more he sought 
peace with God “the terror of God 
was upon the cities around ”’ (comp. 
Josh. ii. 9). They made no attempt 
such as Jacob feared to avenge the 
slaughter of the Shechemites. Reach- 
ing Bethel once more after 40 years, 
where he had seen the heavenly lad- 
der, he has a vision of God confirm- 
ing his name “‘Israel’’ and the pro- 
mise of nations springing from him, 
and of his seed inheriting the land; 
he therefore rears again the stone 
pillar to El Shaddai, “*God Al- 
mighty,” the name whereby God 
had appeared to Abram also when 
He changed his name to Abraham. 
Then followed the birth of Benjamin, 
which completed the tribal twelve 
(Gen. xxxv.). 

The loss of his favourite son Joxeph 
was his heaviest trial, his deccit to 
Isaac now being repaid by his sons’ 
cruel deceit to himself. Tender 
affection for wife and children was 
his characteristic (xxxvii. 33-35, 
xlii. 36, xlv. 28). By special revela- 
tion at Beersheba (xlvi.) allaying his 
fears of going to Egypt, which Isaac 
had been expressly forbidden to do 
(xxvi. 2), he went down. This marks 
the close of the first stage in the 
covenant and the beginning of the 
second stage. Leaving Canaan as a 
family, Israel returned as a nation. 
In Egypt the transformation took 
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place; the civilization, arts, and 
sciences of Egypt adapted it well for 
the Divine purpuse of training Israel 
in this second stage of their his- 
tory; J. and his family, numbering 
70, or as Stephen from LXX. reads, 
75 souls (Acts vii. 14), accord- 
ing as Joseph’s children only or his 
grandchildren also are counted. 
J.’s sons’ wives are not reckoned in 
the 70, only the unmarried daughter 
Dinah and a granddaughter. In the 
number are included, according to 
Heb. usage, some who were still ‘‘in 
the loins of their fathers.’ Benja- 
min’s (then only 24) ten sons were 
probably born in Egypt subsequently. 
So Pharez’ two sons and Asher’s two 
grandsons by Beriah. In the gene- 
alogy those named are the heads of 
tribes and of families. 


At 130 J. blessed Pharaoh and termed 


his lite a “‘ pilgrimage’”’ of days “‘few 
and evil” (xlvii. ; Heb. xi. 9,18). The 
catalogue of ills includes his sufferings 
(1) from Esau, (2) Laban, (3) maiming 
by the Angel, (4) Dinah’s violation 
aud Simeon and Levi’s cruelty, (5) loss 
of Joseph, (6) 
Simeon’s impri- 
sonment,(7) Ben-- 
jamin’s depart- 
ure, (8) Rachel’s 
death, (9) Reu. 
ben’sincest. All 
these seemed 
“against”? him, 
but all was for 
him, because God 
wasfor him(Rom. 
viii. 28, 81,37; Gen. xlii. 36). Histrue 
grandeur and sublimity burst forth at 
his latter end; his triumphant and 
grateful review of life, ‘‘ God, before 
whom my fathers did walk, the God 
‘which fed me all my lite long unto 
this day, the Angel which redeemed 
me from all evil, bless the lad!” His 
blessing Joseph’s sons was an act of 
“faith” (Heb. xi. 21), “‘ leaning upon 
the top of his staff,”’ an additional 
fact brought out by Paul (adopting 
LXX.), as he worshipped on his bed 
(Gen. xlvii. 31, xlvii. 2); the staff 
symbolised his “pilgrim” spirit 
seeking the heavenly city (xxxii. 10). 
Faith adapted him to receive pro- 
phetic insight into the characters 
and destinies of Ephraim and Man- 
asseh respectively, as also of his 
other representatives. He antici- 
pates the future as present, saying 
‘I have given to thee (Joseph’s 
descendants) above ‘thy brethren 
(Ephraim was the chief tribe of the 
N.) one portion of that land which 
I in the person of my descendants 
(Joshua and Israel) am destined to 
take with sword and bow from the 
Amorites”’ (xlviii. 22). In xlix. 28 
his prophecy as to his several sons 
and the tribes springing from them is 
called a “‘blessing’”’ because, though 
a portion was denunciatory, yet as a 
whole all were within the covenant 
of blessing, but with modifications 
according to their characteristics. 
What already was gave intimation 
to the spirit of prophecy in J. of 
what would be. His prophecy of 
Shiloh’s coming in connection with 
Judah’s ceasing to have the sceptre 
and alawgiver more accurately de- 
fined the Messianic promise than it 
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had been before. The general pro- 
mise of ‘“‘the seed’’ sprung from 
Abraham, Isaac, and J. be now limits 
to Judah. His faith in “‘ bowing on 
his bed’’ after Joseph promised to 
bury him in Canaan (xlvii. 29, 30) 
consisted in his confidence of God’s 
giving Canaan to his seed, and he 
thérefore earnestly desired tv be 
buried there. Epistle to Hebrews 
omits his last blessing on his 12 sons, 
because Paul “ plucks only the flow- 
ers by his way and leaves the whole 
mea:low to his hearers’”’ (Delitzsch). 
His secret and true life is epitomized 
in “ I have waited for Thy salvation, 
O Lord”’ (xlix. 18). 

At 147 he died, and his body was em- 
balmed and aftera grand state funeral 
procession buried with his fathers in 
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it lay nearer to Jacob’s well than to 
the fountain Ain el Askar at the N. 
side of the opening of the valley of 
Nablis towardsthe E. Those at the 
S. of Sychar would repair to Jacob’s 
well rather than to Ain el Askar, 
which is ten minutes’ walk from 
Jacob’s well. The true mouth of the 
well is but four feet long, and opens 
into the well itself, which is seven 
anda half feet in diameter, and now 
owing to rubbish only 75 ft. deep. 
The vaulted chamber was possibly 
the crypt of the church built over the 
well in the 4th century. Dr. Rogers 
and Miss Peache have contributed 
£150 for clearing the well and pro- 
tecting it with stonework (Pal. Expl. 
Qy. Stat., April 1877). 

1 Chron. ii. 28, 32. 
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its place. The “nail” with which 
she slew him was one of the great 
wooden pins which fastened down 
the tent cords, and the ‘‘ hammer” 
was the mallet used to drive the 
nails into the ground. 


In v. 6 “J.” is thought (Bertheau) to 


be a female judge before Deborah ; 
but as no other record exists of such 
an one the meaning probably is, ‘‘al- 
though J., who afterwards proved to 
ve such a champion, was then alive, 
the highways were unoccupied,” 
so helpless was Israel, ‘‘ until I Debo- 
rah arose.” 


Jah, Condensing in one emphatical 


syllable all that is impliedin Jahveh, 
the true pronunciation of Jehovah 
(Ps. lxviii. 4); first in Exod. xv. 2 
(Heb.). Often in names, as Eli-jah. 


Jadan. Ezra x. 43. 
Jaddua. 1. Successor of Jonathan 


the cave of Machpelah before Mamre 


Only in poetry: Isa. xii. 2, “ Jah Je- 
(Gen. 1.). fravee 


hovah is my strength and my song”; 


Jacob’s Well. On a low slope of 
mount Gerizim, at the opening of 
the valley of Shechem, from which 
it is one mile and a half distant 
eastward, with the cornfields of the 
plain of El Mukma in front. Hence 


JACOB'S WELL. 
appears the appropriateness of 
the allusions “our fathers wor- 
shipped in this mountain,’ viz. 
Gerizim, whereon the Samaritan 
temple stood (John iv. 20) ; “lift up 
your eyes, and look on the fields, for 
they are white already to harvest” 
(25). The distance from Shechem 
(Sychar) is:‘no objection; for even if 
the Samaritan woman’s coming tothe 
well was not the result of a providen- 
tial accident, the sacredness of Jacob’s 
well and the excellence of its deep 
drawn water would account for her 
coming so far. It was not the pub- 
lic city well, otherwise it would have 
been furnished with some means of 
drawing the water (11). The sink- 
ing of so deep a well would only be 
undertaken by some one who had not 
access to the neighbouring streams 
and fountains. The patriarchs had 
never want of pasture in Canaan, but 
often difficulties as to water (Gen. 
xxi. 25-30, xxvi. 13-15, 18-22). Jacob 
therefore naturally provided himself 
with a well in his field just purchased 
(xxxiii. 17-19). With characteristic 
prudence he secured on his own pro- 
perty, by great labour, a perennial 
supply at a time when the surround- 
ing watersprings, which abound onthe 
surface, were inthe hands of unfriend- 
ly neighbours. Formerly there was a 
a square hole opening into a vaulted 
chamber 15 feet square, in the floor 
of which was the well’s mouth. The 
vault has fallen, so that stones have 
fallen in and much reduced its ori- 
ginal depth. In Maundrell’s time 
it was 105 feet deep; now it is often 
dry, at other times it has a few feet 
of water. Caspari (Chron. and Geog. 
Introd. to Life of Christ) says Sychar 
originally extended farther to the 
S., and consequently a large part of 


Jael. 


or Johanan in the highpriesthood. 
The last highpriest and the latest 
name in QO. T., supposing 1 Chron. 
iii. 22-24 corrupt. In the reign of 
the last Persian king Darius and of 
ALEXANDER [see]; when he invaded 
Juda J. is said to have gone out in 
priestly robes to meet Alexander, 
and to have implored his goodwill 
toward the Jews (Josephus, Ant. xi. 
8, § 7; Neh. xii. 11, 22). The phrase 
“Darius the Persian” implies that 
the Grecian dynasty of Alexander 
the Great had begun. 2. Neh. x. 


21. 
Jadon. Neh. iii. 7; comp. 1 Chron. 


xxvil. 30. Josephus calls the man 
of God who denounced Jeroboam’s 
altar at Bethel ‘‘J.,’’ intending prob- 
ably ‘‘Iddo the seer.” 
[See DEBora# on the “ bless- 
ing” pronounced on her notwithstand- 
ing the treachery of which she was 
guilty in slaying Sisera who sought 
refuge with her. Besides the com- 
mendation of her real faith, though 
not of the treachery with which her 
act was alloyed, we sbould remem- 
ber that the agents who execute 
God’s righteous purposes are re- 
garded in Scripture as God’s “sanc- 
tified ones,’ not in respect to their 
own character and purposes, but in 
respect to God’s work; so the Medes 
who executed His vengeance on Ba- 
bylon (Isa. xiii. 8, Ps. cxxxvii. 9). 
Moreover Deborah anticipates a fact, 
viz. that J. would be regarded as a 
heroine and praised as a public bene- 
factress above her fellow women. | 
Wife of Heserr [see] the Kenite, 
head of a nomad clan who, migrating 
from S. Canaan where his brethren 
had settled at the conquest of Canaan 
by Joshua, had encamped under the 
oaks named the “‘ oaks of the wander- 
ers” (A.V. “plain of Zaanaim,” Jud. 
iv. 11), near Kedesh Naphtali in the 
N. [See Issacnar.] He keptaneutral 
err being at peace with both 
abin and Israel (ver. 17) Her 
tent, not Heber’s, is specitied as that 
to which Sisera fled, because the 
women’s tent seemed a more secure 
asylum and J. herself ‘‘ went out to 
meet’’andinvite him. Shecovered him 
with the mantle (ver. 18, Heb.), and 
allayed his thirst with curdled milk 
or buttermilk (v. 25), a favourite 
Arab drink. Often Palmer found 
in asking for water none had been in 
an encampment for days; milk takes 


(xxvi. 4) ‘‘in Jah Jehovah is the Rock 
of ages.”’ The union of the two names 
expresses in the highest degree God’s 
unchanging loveand power. Hallelu- 
Jah is ‘‘ Praise ye Jah.” Ps. lxxxix. 
8, ““O Jehovah, God of hosts, who, 
as Thou, is a strong Jah?” the em- 
phatic concentration of the name 
“ Jehovah.”” The spirit impressed 
with a sense of God feels the need 
of repeating frequently that name in 
which His being is comprehended 
(Hengstenberg). 


Jahath. 1. 1 Chron. vi. 20, 39, 48. 2. 


1 Chron. xxiii. 10,11. 3. 1 Chron. 
xxiv. 22. 4.1Chron. iv. 2. Identi- 
fied by some with Harorn [see]. 
5. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 12 


Jahaz: JAHAzA (Josh. xiii. 18), 


JAHAZAH (xxi. 86), JAHZAH (Num. 
xxi. 23, Deut. ii. 32, Jud. xi. 20, 
Isa. xv. 4, Jer. xlviii. 21, 84). Here 
the battle was fought wherein 
Israel overcame Sihon and so won 
his whole territory between the 
Arnon and the Jabbok. J. was 
assigned to Reuben, then to the 
Merarite Levites (1 Chron. vi. 78, 
Josh. xxi. 36). It was in the plain 
country, now the Belka, in the ex- 
treme 8. of Sihon’s land but N. of 
the Arnon. Doubtless the battle 
was fought along the slope of the 
hill still called Shihan. There is on 
it a network of cyclopean walls, 
whence the slings and arrows of 
Israel dislodged the Amorites ac- 
cording to Josephus. Thence the 
enemy fled two miles to the edge of 
the Arnon gorge. 


Jahaziah. Ezra x. 15. 
Jahaziel. 1. 1 Chron. xi. 4 2. 


1 Chron. xvi.6. 3. 1 Chron. xxiii. 


19, xxiv. 23. 


4, Of the sons of Asaph. Under the 


Spirit, who came upon him, he en- 
couraged Jehoshaphat and the con- 
gregation of Judah in the house of 
the Lord, before the new court: 
“thus saith the Lord unto you, Be 
not . . . dismayed by reason of this 
great multitude, for the battle is not 
yours but God’s; to-morrow go ye 
down against them; behold they 
come up by the cliff of Ziz, and ye 
shall find them at the end of the 
_ brook (valley) before the wilderness 
of Jeruel, ye shall not need to fight 
. . . stand ye still, and see the salva- 
tion of the Lord with you” (2 
Chron. xx. 14, Ps. Ixxxiii. 3-7). This 
psalm was composed by one of the 


JAHDAI 


sons “‘of Asaph,’’ which J. was; he 
probably was its author. It is called 
a “song” (shir), a thanksgiving 
by anticipation for the victory. It 
was sung by the Levite Kohathites 
and Korhites. So, according to their 
faith, “ when they began to sing and 
praise, the Lord set ambushments 
against Ammon, Moab, ... and they 
were smitten.’’ The 47th Psalm was 
sung on the battlefield (2 Chron. xx. 
26) after the victory, the 48th Psalm 
subsequently (2 Chron. xx. 28) in the 
temple. 5. Hzra viii. 5. 

Jahdai. Abruptly named in Caleb’s 
genealogy (1 Chron. ii. 47). 


Jahdiel. 1 Chron. v. 24. 

J enh Gen. xlvi. 14, Num. xxvi. 
6. 

Jahmai. 1 Chron. vii. 2. 


Jahzeel, Jahziel. Gen. xlvi. 24, 
Num. xxvi. 48, 1 Chron. vii. 18. 

Jahzerah. 1 Chron. ix. 12. AHASAI 
in Neh. xi. 13. 

Jair=splendid, shining. [See Arcos 
and BasHan Havorta Jair.] 1. On 
his father’s side, of Judah; on his 
mother’s side, of Manasseh. Son of 
Segub, who was son of Hezron by 
his third wife, daughter and heiress 
in part of Machir (father of Gilead) 
of Manasseh (1 Chron. ii. 21, 22, 23; 
Deut. ini. 14, 15). His designation 
from his mother, not his father, was 
real avs owing to his settling in 

anasseh E. of Jordan. His brilliant 
exploit was, he took Argob or Tra- 
chonitis, the Lejah, and called from 
his own name certain villages or 
groups of tents (‘‘ kraals’’), 23 origin- 
ally, Havoth Jair (Num. xxxii. 41), 
afterwards increased to 30 (Jud. x. 
4). 2. The Gileadite judge. His 30 
sons rode 80 asses, and had 380 cities, 
the number to which the original 
Havoth Jair had grown. 8. A Ben- 
jamite, son of Kish, father of Mor- 
decai (Esth. ii. 5). 4. A different 
Heb. name, though in English Jair, 
or Jaor (Heb. text or kethib). 
Father of Elhanan, one of David’s 
heroes who slew Lahmi, Goliath’s 
brother (1 Chron. xx. 5). 

Jairus=Jair. Ruler of a synagogue 
in a town near the lake of Gali- 
lee, probably Capernaam. Jesus 
raised her to life immediately after 
death (Matt. ix. 18, Mark v. 22, Luke 
viii. 41). The recurrence of the name 
in the same region, after the lapse of 
ages, is an undesigned coincidence, a 
mark of the truth of the sacred 
narrative. 

Jakan. 1 Chron. i. 42, Gen. xxxvi. 27. 

Jakeh. Akin to Heb. yikkah, “ obedi- 
ence.” Father of AaGur [see]. 
Hitzig transl. Prov. xxx. 1, with a 
conjectural reading, ‘‘son of her whose 
obedience is Massa,” i.e. the queen of 
Massa! (Gen. xxv. 14; 1 Chron. 1. 
30, iv.41-43.) ‘Thus Agurand Lemuel 
are brothers (Prov. xxxi. 1), sons of 

_ the queen of Massa in Arabia, the 

_ region which he conjectures the 

_ Simeonites conquered in Hezekiah’s 

time. Bunsen makes J. a proper 

name, “son of J. the man of Massa.” 

Jakim. 1. 1 Chron. xxiv. 12. 2. 

1 Chron. viii. 19. 

alon. 1 Chron. iv. 17. 

ames. Jacob in Gr.; the name ap- 

_ pearing in our Lord’s apostles and 

contemporaries for the first time 

since the patriarch. Son of Zebedee, 
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brother of John. Their father’s 
“hired servants’’ and fishing vessel 
imply some degree of competence. 
John probably was the one with 
Andrew (John i. 35-41), who, on 
John the Buptist’s pointing to the 
Lamb of God, followed Jesus. The 
words Andrew “first findeth his own 
brother Simon” imply that John 
secondly found and called his own 
brother James to Jesus, or vice 
versa. Some months later the Lord 
saw Zebedee, J., and John, in the 
ship mending their nets. At His 
call J. and John ‘‘immediately left 
the ship and their father and fol- 
lowed Him” (Matt. iv. 22). Their 
leaving their father “with the hired 
servants” (Mark i. 20, a minute par- 
ticular, characteristic of Mark’s vivid 
style and his knowledge through 
Peter of all which happened) was 
not an unfilial act, which it would 
have been if he had no helpers. 
The next call was after an unsuc- 
cessful night’s fishing, when the 
fishermen had gone out of their 
ships and had washed (Luke v. 2 
Vat. and Camb. MSS. read eplunon, 
“were washing’; Sin. and Paris 
MSS. eplunan) their nets; Jesus 
entering one of the ships, Simon’s, 
prayed him to thrust out a little from 
land, and preached. Then rewarding 
his loan of the ship, He desired Simon, 
Launch out into the deep, and do ye 
let down your nets fora draught. At 
Christ’s word, however unlikely to 
reason, he let down, and enclosed so 
many fishes that the net brake; and 
the partners in the other ship came 
to his help, and they filled both ships 
so thatthey began tosink. Astonished 
at the miracle, yet encouraged by His 
further promise to Simon, “ hence- 
forth thou shalt catch men,” the 
three forsook not merelytheir “ nets”’ 
as before, but “all,” and followed 
Him. In fact the successive calls 
were: (1) to friendly acquaintance 
(John i. 37) ; (2) to intimacy (Matt. 
iv. 18); (3) to permanent discipleship 
(Luke v. 11); (4) (towards the close 
of the first year of our Lord’s min- 
istry) to apostleship (Matt. x. 1); 
(5) to renewed self dedication, even 
unto death (John xxi. 15-22). 


In Matt. and Luke (vi. 14), of the 


four catalogues of ApostLeEs [see], 
Audrew follows Peter on the ground 
of brotherhood. In Mark (iii. 16) 
and Acts (i. 18) J. and John precede 
Andrew on the ground of greater 
nearness to Jesus. These four head 
the twelve; and Andrew is at the 
foot of the four. Peter, J., and 
John alone witnessed the raising of 
Jairus’ daughter (Mark yv. 37) ; also 
the transfiguration (Matt. xvii. 1); 
also the agony (xxvi. 87). The four 
asked our Lord ‘‘ privately’? when 
His prediction of the temple’s over- 
throw should be fulfilled, and what 
should be the sign (Mark xiii. 3). 
In Luke ix. 28 (the transfiguration) 
alone John precedes J. By the time 
that Luke wrote John was recognised 
as on a level with J., yet not above 
him, as Luke in Acts i. 13 has the 
order, “J., John,” but in xii. 2 
Luke calls J. brother of John, who by 
that time had become the more pro- 
minent. J. was probably the elder 
brother, whence John is twice called 


JAMES 


“brother of J.”” (Mark v. 37, Matt.. 
xvii. 1.) No official superiority was 
given, for no trace of it occurs in 
N.T.; it was the tacitly recognised 
leadership which some took above 
the others. 


J. and John were called BoANERGES 


{see} to express their natural charac- 
ter and the grace which would purify 
aud ennoble it, making J. the first 
apostle martyr and John the apostle 
of love. Their fiery zeal in its un- 
tempered state appeared in their de- 
siring to call fire from heaven to con- 
sume the Samaritans. These would 
not receive Jesus when He sent mes- 
sengers to make ready for Him (i.e. 
to announce His Messiahship, which 
He did not conceal in Samaria as in 
Juda and Galilee: John iv. 26, Luke 
ix. 54), because His face was as 
though He would go to Jerusalem, 
whereas they expected the Messiah 
would confirm their anti-Jewish wor- 
ship in the mount Gerizim temple. 
J. and John ‘‘saw’”’ some actual 
collision between the Samaritans and 
the messengers who were sent be- 
fore and whom our Lord and His 
apostles followed presently; just 
as Elijah in the same Samaria had 
called for fire upon the offenders face 
to face (2 Kings i. 10,12). In Luke 
ix. 55, 56, “‘ ye know not what manner 
of spirit ye are [not the fiery judicial 
spirit which betitted Elijah’s times, 
but the spirit of love so as to win 
men to salvation, is the spirit of Me 
and Mine], for the Son of man is not 
come to destroy men’s lives but to 
save them,”’ isnot in Alex., Vat., and 
Sin. MSS. The same John subse- 
queutly (Acts viii. 14-17) came down 
with Peter to confer the Spirit’s 
gifts on Samaritan believers. What 
miracles in renewing the heart does 
the gospel work! 


Salome the mother of Zebedee’s child- 


ren, impressed by Christ’s promise 
that the twelve should sit on thrones 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel, 
begged, and her two sons joined in 
the prayer, that they might sit one 
on His right the other on His left 
hand in His glory (Mark x. 35-37). 
They prefaced it with pleading His 
own promise, “Master, we would 
that Thou shouldest do for us what- 
soever we shall desire’’ (Matt. vii. 7, 
Luke xi. 9, Mark xi. 24). Perhaps 
jealousy of Peter and Andrew, their 
rivals for the nearest place to Him, 
actuated them (Matt. xx. 20-24). He 
told them that they should drink of 
His cup (Sin. and Vat. MSS. omit in 
ver. 22, 23 the clause as to the ‘‘ bap- 
tism’’) of suffering (Acts xii. 1, 2, 
J.; Rev. i. 9, John), but to sit on 
His right and left, said He, “is not 
Mine to give, except to those for 
whom it is prepared of My Father’’ 
(sothe Gr.). The ten were indignant 
at the claim. 


J. was among those who abode in the 


upper room and persevered in prayer ; 
the apostles, the women, and the 
Lord’s brethren, after the ascension 
(Acts i. 18). Ina.p. 44 Herod Agrippa 
1., a pliant politician but strict Jew, 
“« very ambitious to oblige the people, 
exactly careful in the observance of 
the laws, and not allowing one day to 
pass without its appointed sacrifice” 
(Josephus, Ant. xix. 7, § 3), in con- 
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sonance with his well known charac- 
ter, ‘‘ laid hands (Gr.) on certain of 
the church.” The passover had 
brought J. and Peter to Jerusalem 
(xii. 1-8). So he took the oppor- 
tunity just before the passover to 
kill the most fiery of the two first, 
namely, “J. the brother of John.” 
‘* The sword”’ was the instrument of 
his execution, Herod preferring the 
Roman method to the Jewish punish- 
ment of seducers to strange worship, 
viz. stoning. 
Clement of Alexandria (Hypotyposeis, 
vii.; Eusebius, H. E., ii. 6) records 
a tradition that J.’s prosecutor was 
moved by his bold confession to de- 
clare himself a Christian on the spot ; 
he begged J.’s forgiveness, and the 
apostle kissed him, saying “‘ peace be 
to thee’’; they were both beheaded 
together. A Romish legend says 
that he preached in Spain, and 
that his remains were translated to 
Compostella there ! 
James, surnamed “the Less” or 
“Little.” Son of Mary (Mark xv. 
40, Matt. xxvii. 56, Luke xxiv. 10). 
Brother of Jude (ver. 1, Luke vi. 16, 
Acts i. 18). “The brother of the 
Lord”? (Matt. xiii. 55, Mark vi. 3, 
Gal. i. 19). “Son of Alpheus” 
(Matt. x. 8, Mark iii. 18, Luke vi. 15, 
Acts i.18). Writer of the epistle ; 
president of the church at Jerusalem 
Jas. i.1; Acts xii. 17, xv. 18, 19; 
al. ii. 9,12). Clopas (Alex. and 
Vat. MSS., John xix. 25) or Cleophas 
(Sin. MS.) is the Heb., Alpheeus the 
Gr., of the same name: he married 
Mary, sister of the Virgin Mary, 
and had by her J., Joses, Jude, and 
Simon, and three daughters (Mary 
is sometimes designated ‘“‘ mother of 
J.and Joses,’’ Matt. xxvii. 56, as 
these were the two eldest) ; he died 
before our Lord’s ministry began, 
and his widow went to live with her 
sister the Virgin Mary, a widow also 
herself (for Joseph’s name never occurs 
after Luke ii.), at Nazareth (Matt. 
xiii. 55), Capernaum (John ii. 12), 
and Jerusalem (Acts i. 14). Living 
together the cousins were regarded 
as ‘‘brothers”’ and “‘sisters’’ of Jesus. 
Being His elders, they went on one 
occasion to “ lay hold on Him,”’ say- 
ing that He was “‘ beside Himself’’; 
as He was so pressed by multitudes 
that He and His disciples ‘‘could not 
so much as eat bread,” His cousin 
brethren thought they would restrain 
what seemed to them mad zeal (Mark 
iii. 20, 21, 31-33). The statement in 
John vii. 3-5, “neither did His bre- 
thren believe in Him,’”’ does not im- 
ply that all of them disbelieved ; 
J.and Jude believed. Or if all are 
included, the negation of belief is not 
a negation of all belief, but of such 
as recognised the true nature of His 
Messiahship. They looked for a 
reigning Messiah, and thought Jesus’ 
miracles were wrought with a view 
to this end: ‘‘depart hence (from 
obscure Galilee) and go into Judea, 
that Thy disciples also may see the 
works that Thou doest, for there is 
no man that doeth anything in secret 
and (yet) he himself seeketh to be 
known openly (which they take for 
granted He seeks) ; if Thou do these 
things, show Thyself to the world.”’ 
The theory that denies any of the 
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Lord’s brethren to have place among 


the apostles involves the improbability | 


that there were two sets of four 
first cousins, named J., Joses, Jude, 
Simon, without anything to show 
which is son. of Clopas and which 
his cousin. Luke in enumerating the 
twelve calls Jude “the brother of 
James,’ he must mean brother of the 
‘‘ James, son of Alpbeus,’’ before 
mentioned. Jude appears in Mark vi. 
8, Matt. xiii. 55, as “brother of the 
Lord’; therefore James the son of 
Alphzeus must have been “ brother,” 
z.e. cousin, of our Lord. This proves 
the identity of James theapostle with 
James the Lord’s brother. Luke 
moreover recognises only two Jameses 
in the Gospel and Acts down to chap. 
xii. 17; the James there must then 
mean the son of Alpheus. An apostle 
is more likely to have presided over 
the Jerusalem church, wherein he is 
placed even before Cephasand John, 
than one who was an unbeliever till 
after the resurrection (Gal. i. 19, ii. 
9-12) ; comp. Acts ix. 27, which calls 
those to whom Paul went “‘apostles’’; 
now Peter and James were those to 
whom he went, therefore James was 
an apostle. 


After the resurrection Christ appeared 


to J. (1 Cor. xv. 7.) The spurious 
‘Gospel according to the Hebrews” 
says “J. swore he would not eat 
bread from the hour. that he drank 
the cup of the Lord till he should see 
Him risen again.” (?) Christ’s special 
appearance to J. strengthened him 
for the high position, tantamount 
to ‘‘ bishop,’ which he subsequently 
held at Jerusalem. Christ’s com- 
mand to the collected apostles to 
preach the gospel everywhere is 
compatible with each having a special 
sphere besides the general care of 
the churches. To him and Peter 
Barnabas, a.D. 40, introduced Saul, 
three years subsequently to his con- 
version in A.D. 37 on his first visit to 
Jerusalem, and through their in- 
fluence he was admitted to free in- 
tercourse with the disciples, who at 
first had been ‘‘all afraid of him, 
not believing he was a disciple”’ 
(Acts ix. 26-28; Gal. i. 18, 19). 
When Peter was delivered by the 
angel, A.D. 44, he said to the 
assembly at Mary’s house “Go show 
these things unto James” (Acts 
xii. 17). In a.p. 49 at the Jerusalem 
council J. gives authoritative opinion, 
“* My sentence is” (Acts xv. 13, 19). 
At the same time Paul recognises as 
‘pillars of the church” ‘‘J., Cephas 
and John” (J. standing first): Gal. 
ii. 9. It was “certain who came 
from J.,’’ president of the mother 
church of Jerusalem, who led Peter 
to his Judaising vacillation at 
Antioch (11, 12). Finally in a.p. 57 
Paul, having been on the previous 
day ‘‘received gladly” by the 
brethren, went in officially, with 
Luke and his other assistant minis- 
ters, in the presence of allthe elders, 
and “ declared particularly what God 
had wrought among the Gentiles by 
his ministry ’’ (Acts xxi. 17-19). 


Besides Clement of Alexandria who 


speaks of his ewe ge (Hypot. vi., 
in Euseb. H. K., ii. 1), Hegesippus, 
a Jewish Christian in the middle of 
the second century, writes much of J., 
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that he drank not strong drink, nor 
had a razor upon his head, and wore 
no woollen clothes, but linen, so that 
he alone might go into the holy 
place; in short he was a rigid 
Nazarite ascetic, following after legal 
righteousness, so that the Jews 
regarded him as possessing priestly 
sanctity; such a one when converted 
to Christ was likely to have most 
influence with the Jews, who called 
him “the just one,’’ and therefore 
to have been especially suited to pre- 
side over the Jerusalem church. So 
we find him recommending to Paul 
a conformity to legal ceremonialism 
in things indifferent (Acts xxi. 
18-25), which however proved in the 
end really inexpedient. Hegesippus 
says J. was often inthe temple pray- 
ing for forgiveness for the people. 
At the passover shortly before the 
destruction of Jerusalem (foretold in 
his epistle, v. 1)the scribes and Phari- 
sees set him on a pinnacle of the 
temple, and begged him to restrain 
the people who were “ going astray 
after Jesus as though He were the 
Chiist.’? “Tellus, O just one,” said 
they before the assembled people, 
“which is the door of Jesus?’ 
alluding to his prophecy “ the com- 
ing of the Lord draweth nigh... 
behold the Judge standeth before 
the doors ’’ (Gr. v. 8, 9), wherein he 
repeats Jesus’ words (Matt. xxiv. 
33), ‘‘when ye shall see all these 
things, know that He (marg.) is 
near, even at the doors.” J. replied 
with a loud voice, ‘‘ Why ask ye me 
concerning Jesus, the Son of Man? 
He sitteth at the right hand of 
power, and will come again on the 
clouds of heaven.’ Many cried 
“Hosanna to the Son of David.’’ 
But J. was cast down by the Phari- 
sees. Praying, ‘“‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they 
do,” he was stoned in spite of the 
remonstrance of a Rechabite priest 
(Stop! the just one is praying 
for you!’’), then beaten to death 
with a fuller’s club. Thus the 
Jews wreaked their vengeance on 
him, exasperated at his prophecy of 
their national doom in his epistle, 
which was circulated not only in 
Jerusalem but by those who came 
up to the great feasts, among “‘the 
twelve tribes scattered abroad’ to 
whom it is addressed. 


J. was probably married (1 Cor. ix. 5). 


Josephus makes Ananus, the high- 
priest after Festus’ death, to have 
brought J. before the sanhedrim for 
having broken the laws, and to have 
delivered him and some others to be 
stoned.’ In Heb. xiii.7 there may be 
allusion to J.’s martyrdom, ‘‘Remem- 
ber them which had (not have) the 
rule (spiritually) over you, (Hebrews, 
over whom he presided) who have 
spoken unto you the word of God, 
whose faith follow, considering the 
end of their conversation’’ (their 
life walk). If this be the allusion, 
the Epistle to Hebrews was probably 
A.D. 68, and J.’s martyrdom A.D. 62. 
His apprehension by Ananus was 


very probably in this year; but 
pcomng to Hegesippus he was not 
martyred till just before the destruc- 


tion of Jerusalem, a.D. 69, to which, 
as near, chap. v. 1 may refer. 


JAMES, EPISTLE OF 


James, Epistle general of. Called 
by Eusebius (H. E. ii. 23; a.p. 330) 
first of the catholic epistles, 7.e. 
addressed to the church in general ; 
not, as Paul’s, to particular churches 
or individuals. In the oldest MSS. 
except Sin. MS. they stand before 
Paul’sepistles. Two were“universally 
acknowledged’’ (homologoumena, Ku- 
seb.): 1 Pet. andl John. All are 
found in every ewisting MS. of the 
whole N. T. Theepistle of J., being 
addressed to the scattered Israelites, 
naturally was for a time less known. 
Origen, who lived between a.pD. 185 
and 254, first expressly mentions 
it (Comm. on John, i. 19). Clement 
of Rome quotes from it a century 
earlier (1 Ep. to Cor. x.: Jas. ii. 
21, 23). The Shepherd of Hermas 
soon after quotes iv. 7. Irenwus 
(Her. iv. 16, §2) refers toii.23. The 
old Syriac version has it and the 
Epistle to Hebrews alone of the books 
which were ‘‘ disputed” (antilego- 
mena, Kuseb. iii. 25) yet “ acknow- 
ledged by the majority”’ (Euseb.). 
No Latin father of the first three cen- 
turies quotes it. It is specitied as 
canonical both in the Kast and West in 
the councils of Hippo and Carthage, 
A.D. 397. Known only partially at 
first, it subsequently obtained a wider 
circulation ; and the proofs becoming 
established of its having been recog- 
nised in apostolic churches, which 
had men endowed with the discern- 
ment of spirits to discriminate in- 
spired utterances from uninspired 
(1 Cor. xiv. 37), it was universally 
accepted. The O.T. Apocrypha is 
a different case; the Jewish church 
had no doubt about it, they knew it 
to be not inspired. 

Luther’s objection (“an epistle of straw, 
destitute of evangelical character’’) 
was due to his thinking chap. ii. op- 
posed to Paul’s doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith not works. The two 
viewing justification from distinct 
pene ae a py harmonizeand mutually 
complement each other’s definitions. 
By “works’’ James means love, which 
is the spirit of true ‘‘ works” such 
as God accepts 5 for he compares 
““works’’ to ‘‘the spirit,” ‘‘ faith” 
to “the body.”’ Inii. 26, “as the body 
without the spirit is dead, so faith 
without works is dead also,” if 
mere outward deeds were meant, 
“*works’’ would answer to “the 
body,’ “faith” to ‘the spirit.” 
His reversing this proves he means 
by “faith”? the form of faith with- 
out the working reality. Such 
“faith” apart from (Gr. choris) the 
spirit of faith, which is LovE (and 
love evidences itself in works) is 
dead ; precisely the doctrine of Paul 
also: 1 Cor. xiii. 2; Gal. v. 6, “faith 
which worketh by love”’ (its spirit). 
So also Jas. ii. 17: ‘faith, if it hath 
not works, is dead, being alone’’; 
presumed faith, if it have not works, 
is dead, being by itself (Gr. for 
“‘alone’’), t.e. severed from its spirit, 
love; just as the body would be 
“‘dead” if severed from the spirit. 
Paul speaks of faith in its justifying 
the sinner before God ; James in its 
justifying the believer evidentially 
dufore men. Ver. 18, show me(evidence 
to me) thy faith without thy works, 
but thou canst not, whereas “I will 
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show thee my faith by my works.” 
Abraham was justified by faith before 
God the moment he believed God’s 
promise (Gen. xv. 6). He showed 
his faith, and so was justified eviden- 
tially before men, by his offering 
Isaac 40 years afterwards. The tree 
shows its life by fruits, but is alive 
before either leaves or fruits ap- 
pear. [See Faitu.] In ver. 23 James 
recognises, like Paul, that Abraham’s 
‘faith was imputed unto him forright- 
eousness.” James meets the Jews’ 
false notion that their possession of 
the law, though they disobeyed it, 
and their descent from Abraham 
and notional belief apart from obe- 
dience, would justify (an error which 
Paul also combats, Rom. ii. 17-25 ; 
comp. Jas. i. 22). James in i. 3, iv. 1, 
12, accords with Rom. v. 3, vi. 18, vii. 
23, xiv. 4. 


Coincidence with the Sermon on the 


Mount. James’s specialty was so to 
preach the gospel as not to disparage 
the law which the Jews so reverenced. 
As Paul’s epistles unfold the doctrines 
flowing from the death and resur- 
rection of Christ, so James’s epistle 
unfolds His teaching during His life, 
and is a commentary on the sermon 
onthe mount. Both represent the 
law as fulfilled in love; the language 
corresponds: i. 2 with Matt. v. 12; 
i. 4 with Matt. v. 48; i. 5, v. 15 with 
Matt. vii. 7-11; ii. 138 with Matt. 
v. 7, vi. 14, 15; ii. 10 with Matt. 
v. 19; iv. 4 with Matt. vi. 24; iv. 11 
with Matt. vii. 1, 2; v. 2 with Matt. 
vi. 19. He teaches the same gospel 
righteousness which the sermon on 
the mount inculcates as the highest 
realization of the law. His character 
as “the just,’”’ or legally righteous, 
disposed him to this coincidence 
(i. 20, ii. 10, iti. 18 with Matt. v. 20), 
and fitted him for both presiding 
over a church zealous of the law, and 
winning Jewish converts, combining 
as he did in himself O. T. righteous- 
ness with evangelical faith, u. 8 with 
Matt. v. 44, 48. Practice, not pro- 
fession, is the test of acceptance 
(ii. 17, iv. 17 with Matt. vii. 21-28). 
Sins of tongue, lightly as the world 
regards them, seriously violate the 
law of love (i. 26, iii. 2-18 with Matt. 
v. 22). So swearing: v. 12 with 
Matt. v. 33-37. 


Object: Persons addressed. The ab- 


sence of the apostolic benediction 
favours the view that the epistle, 
besides directly teaching the believ- 
ing, indirectly aims at the unbeliev- 
ing Israelites also. To those he com- 
mends humility, patience, prayer; to 
these he addresses awful warnings 
v. 7-11, iv.9, v. 1-6). The object is 
5 To warn against prevalent Jewish 
sins: formalism as contrasted with 
true religious “ service’’ (threskeia, 
cult); the very ritual “ services” 
of the gospel consist in mercy and 
holiness (comp. i. 27 with Matt. xxiii. 
28, Mic. vi. 7, 8); in undesigned 
coincidence with James’s own decision 
against mere ritualism at the council, 
as recorded in the independent his- 
tory (Acts xv. 13-21); against fa- 
naticism which, under the garb of 
religious zeal, was rending Jerusalem 
(i. 20); fatalism (i. 18); mean 
crouching to the rich (ii. 2); evil 
speaking (iii. 3-12, iv. 11); parti- 


The style. 


sanship (iii. 14) ; boasting (ii. 5, iv. 
16) ; oppression (v. 4). (2) Te teach 
Christians patience in trial (i. 2), in 
good works (i. 22-25), under provo- 
cation (iii. 17), under oppression (v. 
7), under persecution (v. 10). The 
motive for patience is the Lord’s 
speedy coming to right all wrong (v. 
8, Meyrick in Smith’s Dict.). In 
v. 14 James writes, ‘‘Is any sick 
among you? let him call for the 
elders of the church’’; not someone, 
as Rome interprets it, to justify her 
extreme unction. Theelders praying 
for him represent the whole church, 
‘anointing him with oil in the name 
of the Lord.” This sign accompanied 
miraculous healings wrought by 
Christ’s apostles. Ro use the sign 
now, when the reality of miraculous 
healing is gone, is unmeaning super- 
stition. Other apostolic usages are 
discontinued as no longer expedient 
(1 Cor. xi. 4-15, xvi. 20),so0 unction 
of the sick: Rome anoints to heal 
the soul where life is despaired of; 
James’s unction was to heal the body 
where life is to be preserved. Oil as 
sign of Divine grace was appropriate 
in healing. 


Inspiration. In Acts xv. 28 he joins 


with the other apostles, elders, and 
brethren, in writing, ‘‘ it seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost and to us,’ etc. 
Peter,the apostle of the cirewmcision, 
tacitly confirms the inspiration of 
the first president of the Jerusalem 
church, with whose Jewish sympa- 
thies he had much in common, b 

incorporating with his own inspire 

writings ten passages from James 
(comp. i. 1 with 1 Pet. i.1; i. 2with 
1 Pet. i. 6, iv. 12, 18; i. 11 with 1 
Pet. i. 24; 1.18 with 1 Pet. i. 3; ii. 
7 with 1 Pet. iv. 14; iii. 18 with 1 
Pet. ii. 12; iv. 1 with 1 Pet. ii. 11; 
iv. 6 with 1 Pet.v. 5, 6; iv. 7 with 
1 Pet. v.6, 9; iv. 10 with 1 Pet. v.6; 
v. 20 with 1 Pet. iv. 8.) 

Its pure Gr. shows it was 
meant not only for the Jerusalem 
Jews but for the Hellenists, i.e. Gr.- 
speaking Jews. Thestyleis curtand 
sententious,gnome succeeding gnome. 
A Hebraic character prevails, as the 
poetic parallelisms show (iii. 1-12). 
The Jewish term “ synagogue ”’ (ii. 
2 marg.) is applied to the Christian 
“assembly.” The images are covert 
arguments from analogy, combining 
logic with poetical vividness. Elo- 
quence, terse and persuasive, charac- 
terizes this epistle. Its palpable 
similarity to Matthew, the most He- 
braic of the Gospels, is what we might 
expect from the president of the 
Jerusalem church when writing to 
Israelites. 


In this epistle the O. T. law is put in 


its true relation to Christianity which 
brings out its inner spirit, love mani- 
festing itself in obedience of heart 
and life. The Jews were zealous 
for the letter of the law, but what 
the gospel insists on is its everlasting 
spirit. Paul insists on this as much 
as James (2 Cor. iii. 6-18). The doc- 
trines of grace and justification by 
faith, so prominent in Paul’s teaching 
to the Hellenists and Gentiles, are 
in the background in James as having 
been already taught by that apostle. 
To the Jewish Christians, who kept 
the legal ordinances down to the fall 


JAMIN 


of Jerusalem, James sketches the 
“perfect” man, ‘‘ continuing’’ in the 
gospel “law of liberty’’ (because it 
is the law of love). 

Jamin. 1. Gen. xlvi. 10, Exod. vi. 
15, 1 Chron. iv. 24, Num. xxvi. 12. 
2.1 Chron. ii. 27. 3. Neh. viii. 7. 

Jamlech. 1 Chron. iv. 34, 38, 41. 

Janna. Luke iii. 24. 

Jannes and Jambres. Two magi- 


cians. ‘‘Withstood Moses” (2 Tim. 
iii. 8,9). They could “ proceed no 
further,” though for a time they 


simulated Moses’ miracles (Exod. vii. 
11). At last ‘their folly was mani- 
fested untoall,’’? when not only could 
they no longer rival Moses and send 
boils but were themselves smitten 
with boils. So as to the lice, the 
magicians confessed, “ this is the fin- 
ger of God” (viii. 18, 19, ix. 11). An 
or anna is Egyptian for “ scribe.” 
It is the name of a writer in papyri 
of the reign of Rameses Il. Jam- 
bres may mean “scribe of the 8S.” 
(Speaker's Comm., note at end of 
Exod. vii.) The Targum of Jona- 


than mentions J. and J. as “ chiefs 
Numenius, a 
Prep. 


of the magicians.”’ 
Pythagorean (in Huseb. 
Evang., ix. 8) 

wrote, ‘“J.and 

J. were sacred 

scribes, deem- 

ed inferior to 

none in ma- 

gic.’ Paul by 

inspiration en- - 
dorses the 

names given them in secular history, 
though not mentioned in the inspired 
Exodus. Pliny (H. N. xxx. 1) makes 
Moses, Jamnes, and Jotape, heads 
of magic factions. 

Janoah. A place in northern Galilee, 
the land of Naphtali, taken by Tiglath 
Pileser (2 Kings xv. 29). 

Janohah. On the border of Eph- 
raim (Josh. xvi.6, 7). Now Yanun, 
about 12 miles 8.E. of Nablis (Nea- 
polis) or Shechem. N.H. of Yanun 
is Khirbet Yanun, which may be the 
site of the original town. 

Janum, Janim (in the kethib or 
Heb. text). A townof Judah in the 
mountain district near Hebron (Josh. 
xv. 53). 

Japheth=enlargement. From pa- 
thah “‘to extend”? (Gen. ix. 27); 
Gesenius from yaphah “to be 
fair,’ from the fair complexion of J. 
and his descendants. Probably the 
second son of Noah, Ham the 
youngest (Gen. ix. 24, x. 2, 6, 21, 
where Syr., Arab., Vulg. transl. as 
Gesenius “ the elder brother of J.’’; 


EGYPTIAN MITRES, 


Japhia. 


but LXX. as A. V.). If “younger 
son”’ in ix. 24 be Canaan not Ham, 
the invariable order of the names 
represents also the order of their 
ages, ‘‘ Shem, Ham, and J.’’ Shem’s 
genealogy is put last, being traced 
from x. 21 onwards uninterruptedly 
as the line of Messiah. These three 
are persons, the names of their de- 
scendants are ethnic. Written more 
than 3000 years ago the genealogical 
account in Gen. x. is the oldest and 
most trustworthy history of the dis- 
persion of mankind. It states from 
J. came (1) Gomer, #.e. the Cymri or 
Celts; (2) Magog, the Scythians and 
Sarmatians (Slavonians); (3) Madai, 
the Medes or Aryans; (4) Javan, the 


Jareb. Hos. v. 13, x. 6. 
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Ionians (Greeks); (5) Tubal, the Ti- 
bareni; (6) Meshech, the Moschi 
(these two declined between 1100 
and 400 B.c., leaving no literature, so 
that modern ethnology does not 
notice them); and (7) Tiras, the 
Thracians (Teutons). Moses thus, 
under the Spirit, anticipates the dis- 
coveries of ethnology, which com- 
prises one great family of mankind 
under five heads: 1, Indo-Persians 
or Aryans; 2, Celts; 3, Teutons; 4, 
Greeco-Italians; 5, Slaves. Moses 
rightly makes the nations N. and W. 
of Mesopotamia and Syria Japhetic, 
comprising seven principal races 
within the geographical limits known 
to him. They occupied ‘‘the isles 
of the Gentiles,’ i.e. all the coast 
lands in Europe and Asia Minor, and 
islands of the Mediterranean, whence 
they spread northwards over Europe 
and much of Asia, from India and 
Persia in the E. to the extreme W. 
of Europe, and now to America and 
Australia. 


Gen. ix. 27, “He (God, John i. 14, or J.) 


shall dwell in the tents of Shem.” 
J. by expansive energy and enlarge- 
ment overpasses his own bounds 
and dwells in the tents of Shem, as 
the Medo-Persian, Greek, Roman, 
and modern European and American 
empires exemplify. But mainly J. 
dwells in Shem’s tents spiritually. 
Superior in secular enterprise and 
capacity for rule, yet in spiritual 
concerns J. is inferior to Shem, 
through whose posterity alone all 
revelations from heaven have come, 
culminating in ‘‘ God manifest in the 
flesh’? (Rom. ix. 5). J.’s descend- 
ants, as converts to “the Lord God 
of Shem” (Gen. ix. 26), dwellin spirit 
in Shem’s tents (Isa. lx. 3, 5). The 
full consummation of the prophecy 
will be when Israel, sprung from 
Shem, shall be spiritual head of the 
nations, and they shall flock to Jeru- 
salem where Israel’s king shall reign 
(Jer. iii. 17). 

A boundary of Zevulun 
(Josh. xix.12). Now Yafa, two miles 
S. of Nazareth. Traditionally the 
birthplace of Zebedee’s sons, James 
and John. 


Japhia. 1. King of Lachish. One 


of the five Amorite kings confederated 
azainst Joshua (x. 3), defeated at 
Bethhoron, and slain at Makkedah. 
2. 2 Sam. v.15; 1-Chron. iii. 7, xiv. 
6 


Japhlet. 1 Chron. vii. 30-32. 
Japhleti: the Japhletite. 


A land- 
mark on the S. border of Ephraim 
(Josh. xvi.3). Possibly the name of 
sume ancient tribe formerly there. 


Japho. Josh. xix. 46. Joppa [see], 


now Jaffa (Jonah i. 3). 


Jarah. 1 Chron. ix. 40, 42; but viii. 


36, JEHOADAH. 

“ Ephraim 
went to the Assyrian and (Judah) 
sent to king J.,”’ “the calf shall be 
carried into Assyria ...a present 
to king J.”” Heb. “avenger.’’ The 
Assyrian king, seeking his own ag- 
grandisement, proposed to undertake 
Israel’s and Judah’s cause. As in 
Jud. vi. 82, Jerub in Jerubbaal means 
‘let Baal plead.” Judah under Ahaz 
applied to Tiglath Pileser for aid 
against Syria and Israel (2 Kings xvi. 
7,8; 2 Chron. xxviii. 16-21). The 


Jared= descent. 


JASHER 


Assyrian “distressed, but strength- 
ened him not,” as Hosea foretells, 
“he could not .. . cure you of 
our wound.”’ The Israelite Mena- 
em subsidised Pul (2 Kings xv. 19). 
Instead of ‘‘aveng- 
er’ to ward off foes, 
the expected pro- 
tector proved to be 
God’s “avenger’’ 
for Israel’s and Ju- 
dah’s sins. Pusey 
explains J. ‘‘the 
strifeful king,’’? As- 
syrian history being, 
as their own inscrip- 
tions prove, one perpetual warfare. 
The Assyrian word jarbam is “to 
fight”; Gesenius explains J. “the 


hostile king.” 
Gen. v. 15, 16, 18- 
[See JERED. ] 


ASSYRIAN SOLDIERS, 


20; Luke iii. 37. 


Jaresiah. 1 Chron. viii. 27. 
Jarha. An Egyptian; servant or slave 


of Sheshan of Judah, about the time 
of Eli; married Sheshan’s daughter 
Ahlai, Sheshan havirg no sons (Ll 
Chron. ii. 34). An extraordinary 
occurrence. J. was forefather of a 
chief house of the Jerahmeelites, 
which lasted at least till Hezekiah’s 
time, and of which sprung ZABsAD 
and AzaRIAH [see both]. Ahlai’s 
descendants were called after her, as 
Joab, Abishai, and Asahel are called 
“the sons of Zeruiah’”’ (ver. 16). It 
is an undesigned coincidence, con- 
firming the Bible record, that the 
Jerahmeelites dwelt on the 8S. of 
Judah nearest Egypt, so that an 
Egyptian servant might naturally be 
in a Jerahmeelite family, such as 
Sheshan’s was (1 Sam. xxvii. 10). 


Jarib. 1. Son of Simeon (1 Chron. 


iv. 24). JACHIN in Gen. xlvi. 10, 
Exod. vi. 15, Num. xxvi. 12. 2. Ac- 
companied Ezra (viii. 16) from Baby- 
lon. Sent unto Iddo the chief at. 
Casiphia, and to his brethren the 
Nethinims, to procure ministers for 
the house of God. 38. Ezra x. 18. 


Jarmuth. 1. A town in the shephe- 


lah or low hills (not ‘‘ the plain’’) of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 85). Piram its king 
was one of the five confederated to 
punish Gibeon for submitting to 
Joshua (x. 8, 5); routed at Beth- 
horon; executed at Makkedah (ver. 
28). Occupied by children of Judah 
on the return from Baby!on (Neh. xi- 
29). Now Yarmik, with a hill near, 
Tell Urmid. 2. A city of Issachar, 
assigned to the Gershonite Levites. 
(Josh. xxi. 29). RemMeTH in Josh. 
xix. 20; Ramorn in 1 Chron. vi. 78. 
Both are modifications of the same 


root as Jarmuth. 

Jaroah.-: 1 Chron. v. 14. 

Jashen. 2 Sam. xxiii. 82; but in 1 
Chron. xi. 34 HAsHEM. Kennicott 
reads, ‘‘of the sons of Hashem, 
Gouni; Jonathan the son of Sham- 

” 


a. 
Jasher. A book alluded to only in 
Josh. x. 18 as containing Joshua’s 
miracle of commanding the sun and 
the moon to stand still; 2 Sam. i. 18 
ascontaining David's elegy over Saul 
and Jonathan, entitled the “bow” 
song, celebrating Jonathan famous 
for the bow (comp. ver. 22 and Ps. 
Ix.), a national song to be “‘ taught’” 
to the people (not “he bade them 
teach the children of Judah [the use 


JASHOBEAM 
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of] the bow ’’): Deut. xxxi. 19. [See 
Davip.] Jasher means upright. 
Jeshurun is the upright nation (so 
in its ideal), viz. Israel. So LXX. 
“the book of the upright one’’; 
Vulg. “the book of just ones’’; the 
Syriac, ‘the book of praise songs,” 
from Heb. yashir. Exod. xv. 1, 
“then sang.’ This Book of Jasher 
was a kind of national sacred song- 
book, continued from age to age, 
according as great crises moved Is- 
raelites to mighty deeds, and poets 
to immortalize them; like the 
“ chronicles’ of the kings of Israel 
often alluded to in later times. So 
the Book of Psalms, beginning with 
David's, received fresh accessions 
from age to age down to the time of 
the return from Babylon, when it 
was completed. ‘‘ The Book of the 
Wars cf the Lord” (Num. xxi. 14, 
15) similarly records in sacred odes 
Israel’s triumphant progress; of 
these we have left the fragment as 
to passing the Arnon, the song of 
the well, and that on the conquest of 
Sihon’s kingdom (ver. 17, 18, 27-30). 
The Targum and Jarchi explain, 
“the book of the law.” Jerome 
(on Isa. xliv. 2) mentions that Gene- 
sis was called ‘‘ the book of the just.” 
The only two specimens of the Book 
of Jasher extant are rhythmical. 
In this respect, and in its being un- 
inspired or at least not preserved as 
part of vwr inspired canon, this book 
differs from the pentateuch; both 
alike record successively the exploits 
of Jeshurun, the ideally upright na- 
tion. 

Jashobeam. David's follower, a 
“ HacHMONITE”’ [see] or rather “‘son 
of Hachmoni,”’ i.e. of the family of 
Hachmon (1 Chron. xi. 11), son of 
Zabdiel (xxvii. 2): head of the first 
monthly course of officers and men 
(24,000) who waited by turns on the 
king (ver. 32). He may be the 
© Korhite”’ who j ined David at Zik- 
lag (xii. 6). In 2 Sam. xxiii. 8 he is 
called the “ Tachmonite that sat in 
the seat,” Josheb basshebeth, a cor- 
ruption of text for Jashobeam. Also 
he is here called “chief of the cap- 
tains” or ‘‘the three’”’ (sh@lishi), 
in Chron. “chief of the thirty ’’ (Heb. 
shalishim): ver. 11, 15, 42, 1 Chron. 
xii. 4. “‘ The thirty” formed tle whole 
body of David’s adjutants, ‘‘the three”’ 
were the king’s aides de camp. He 
slays 300 in Chron., where the num- 
ber may have crept in from 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 18 in the case of Abishai ; 800 
is the correct number in Samuel; 
not all at one blow, but with succes- 
sive throws of his spear. 

Jashub. 1. Num. xxvi. 24, 1 Chron. 
vii. 1; Jos b- contraction in Gen. 
xlvi. 18. 2. Ezra x. 29. 


Jashubi-lehem=‘“ those who re- 


turned to Lahem.” A place on the 
W. of Judah, named among Shelah’s 
descendants by Bathshua the Canaan- 
itess (L Chron. iv. 22). The Jewish 
doctors explained the name in this 
verse as = Naomi and Ruth who re- 
turned from ‘“ Moab” to bread 
(lahem) or Bethlehem ; the “ancient 
things”’ or “‘words’’ answer to the 
book of Ruth which records concern- 
ing them. 


Jason. Grecised from Joshua. The 


Thessalonian who received Paul and 


Jasper. 


Jathniel. 
Jattir. <A town in the hills of Judah 


Silas (Acts xvii. 5-7, 9), whom the 
mob therefore, after assaulting his 
house, dragged before the magis- 
trates. J. had to give security before 
he was let go. In Rom. xvi. 21 Paul 
sends J.’s salutations from Corinth, 
calling him his ‘‘kinsman”’ or fellow 
tribesman, or fellow countryman, as 
the word is used ix. 3. 

Last of the gems in the 
highpriest’s breastplate (Exod.xxviii. 
20), probably the green jasper. In 
Rev. xxi. 19 it is first of New Jeru- 
salem’s foundations. It represents 
watery crystalline brightness, sym- 
bol of purity : xxi.11, “her light was 
like unto a stone most precious, even 
like a jasper stone, clear as crystal.’ 
“ He that sat upon the throne (iv. 3) 
was to look upon like a jasper.’ 
Ebrard thinks the diamond is meant. 
The common jasper has various wavy 
colours, somewhat transparent. The 
king of Tyre (Ezek. xxviii. 18) has the 
jasper with eight other of the high- 
priest’s 12 precious stones, as type of 
antichrist who usurps Christ’s high- 
priesthood combined with kingship 
(Zech. vi. 18). 

1 Chron. xxvi. 2. 


(Josh. xv. 48), one of the nine 
allotted to the sons of Aaron (xxi. 
14, 1 Chron. vi. 57). David sent 
presents there, from the Amalekite 
spoil (1 Sam. xxx. 27). Now’ Attir, 
10 miles 8S. of Hebron. The Ithrites 
Ira and Gareb were probably from 
Jattir. 


Javan. 1. Son of Japheth, father of 


Elishah, Tarshish, Kittim, and Do- 
danim (Gen. x. 2, 4). The same as 
Ionia, the branch of the Greek race 
best known inthe Hast, so expressing 
the Greeks generally. Yavnanisthe 
Assyrian designation in cuneiform 
inscriptions of Sargon’stime. Yuna 
is their Persian designation in Perse- 
politan incriptions. In Isa. lxvi. 19 
J. is one representative of the Gentile 
world. Its commerce in ‘the per- 
sons of men (slaves) and vessels of 


SLAVES : FROM PERSEPOLIS. 


brass”’ with Tyre is mentioned Hzek. 
xxvii. 18. In Joel iii. 3, 6, God re- 
proves the nations because ‘ they 
have given a boy for (as price for 
prostitution of) an harlot, and sold 
a girl for wine,” especially Tyre and 
Sidon; “the children of Judah and 
Jerusalem have ye sold unto the 
Grecians (sons of J.), that ye might 
remove them far from their border.” 
Others from the mention of “ Sa- 
beans” (ver. 8) think Javan in Ara- 
bia is meant. [See 2.] Some germs 
of civilization probably passed into 
Greece sagugh Jewish slaves im- 
ported from Phoenicia. Greece, and 
her king Alexander, is prophetically 
mentioned (Dan. viil. 21, x. 20, xi. 2). 
God in retribution for the enslaving 
of Judah’s children (Zech. ix. 138) 
declares He will fill His bow with 
Judah and Ephraim as His arrows, 
and ‘‘raise up thy sons, O Zion, 
against thy sons, O Greece’’; ful- 


JEBUS 


filled partly in His raising up the 
Jewish Maccabees against Antiochus 
Epiphanes the representative of 
Greece; hereafter to be exhaustively 
consummated in Israel being made 
victorious over the last antichrist, 
Antiochus’ antitype. 2. In Ezek. 
xxvil. 19 J. isa Greek settlement in 
Arabia. Then instead of ‘‘ going to 
and fro” transl. “‘ from Uzal” the 
capital of Arabia Felix or Yemen, 
Sanaa. However A.V. yields good 
sense: all peoples, whether near as 
the Israelite ‘‘Dan’’ on the sea 
coast, or far offas “ J.,” or the Greeks 
who ‘‘ go to and fro,’’ frequented thy 
fairs with “‘iron, cassia,’’ ete. brought 
from various quarters. 

Jaziz. A Hagarite, over David’s 
flocks (1 Chron. xxvii. 31). The Ha- 
garites frequented the region E. of 
Jordan (ver. 19-22); here J. proba- 
bly tended the sheep and goats. 

Jealousy, waters of. Num. y. An 
ordeal to detect a woman’s guilt or 
vindicate her innocence to her hus- 
band. It could not injure the inno- 
cent or punish the guilty except by 
miracle ; contrary to heathen ordeals, 
wherein the innocent could scarcely 
escape except by miracle. 

Jearim, Mount. On the northern 
border of Judah (Josh. xv. 10). 
CnHeEsaton [see] (Kesla) was its 
shoulder, seven miles W. of Jerusa- 
lem, between wady Ghwrab and w. 
Ismail. Wady Ghurab_ separates 
from it Kirjath Jearim which is two 
miles and a half tothe N _ J. means 
“forests”; it still has loiely dark 
woods. 

Jeatterai. 1 Chron. vi. 21,31. Erant 
in ver. 41. 

Jeberechiah. In LXX. and Vulg. 
Berechiah (Isa. viii. 2), father of 
Zechariah in Ahaz’ reign. The same 
names occur later, Zech. i. 1. Jose- 
phus meutions another Zachariah, 
son of Baruch, slain by the Jews in 
the temple shortly before the last 
siege (B. J., iv.5,§4). If Berechiah 
was father of the house, not of the 
individuals, the “ Zachariah son of 
Baruch”? in Matt. xxiii. 35 (where 
“Zechariah the son of Jehoiada,” 2 
Chron. xxiv. 20, in the individual 
sense is meant) may be identical with 
Zechariah, son of Je(=Jah)bere- 
chiah (Isa. viii. 2). 

Jebus. The Jebusite city, a former 
name of Jerusalem (Josh. xviii. 16, 
28; Jud. xix. 10, 11; 1 Chron. xi. 4, 
5). J. in Heb. means a trodden 
place, as a threshingfloor, viz. the 
dry rock, the 8.W. hill, the modern 
“Zion,” not mount Moriah, the city 
of Solomon, in the centre of which 
was a perennial spring. But the 
name :s probably older than Hebrew 
times. In haughty self security the 
Jebusites fancied that “the blind 
and lame’’ would suffice to defend 
their fortress, so strong was its posi- 
tion, shut in by deep valleys on three 
sides. The Judwans and Benjamites 
oceupying the N. side, which was 
lower ground, ever since the death 
of Joshua (Josh. xv. 8, 63; Jud. i. 
8, 21), had been heretofore unable 
to gain the Jebusite citadel, such is 
the characteristic bravery of mount- 
aineers. But Joab [see Davin] 
ascended the height and took it (2 
Sam. v. 6-9, 1 Chron. xi. 6), 
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JEHIEL 


In Zech. ix. 7 ‘‘ Ekron (shall be) as a 
Jebusite,’ the sense is, Even the 
ignoble remnant of the Jews shall 
be sacred to “our God”’ and “fas a 
governor in Judah,’’ whereas Philis- 
tine “Ekron”’ shall be a tributary 
bond servant ‘‘as a Jebusite,”’ in the 
servile position to which Solomon 
consigned them (1 Kings ix. 20, 21). 
The Jebusites were a hardy mountain 
tribe (Num. xii. 29, Josh. xi. 3). 
Jabin, king in the N., sent south- 
wards tu invite them to help against 
Joshua. Even after David’s capture 
of Zion ArauNan [see] appears 
settled prosperously in the neigh- 
bourhood. The language in 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 23 admits, though it does not 
require, that Araunah should be 
regarded as the fallen “ king’’ of the 
Jebusites ; he certainly exhibited a 
true kingly spirit. In Gen. x. 15, 16 
the Jebusite stands third of Canaan's 
descendants, between Heth (Hittites) 
and the Amorite, the position which 
the race retained swhsequently. So 
in Hzek. xvi. 3, 45 Jerusalem appears 
as the offspring of the union of the 
Amorite and Hittite. In the enu- 
meration of the ten races occupying 
Canaan the Jebusites stand last 
(Gen. xv.21). Some of them appear 
as late as the return from Babylon, 
termed ‘‘ Solomon’s servants”’ (Neh. 
vii. 57, xi. 3; Ezra ix. 1). 
Jecamiah. One of seven, apparently 
sons of Neri, of Nathan’s line (as 
was Salathiel, Luke iii. 27), intro- 
duced into the royal line when Je- 
hoiachin had no child who succeeded 
to the throne (1 Chron. iii. 17, 18). 
Jeconiah’s son Assir left a daughter 
probably, who according to the law 
of heiresses (Num. xxvii. 8, xxxvi. 8, 
9) married a man of a family of her 

aternal tribe, viz. Neri descended 

om Nathan, David’s son. Sheal- 
tiel, Malchiram, etc., sprang from 
this marriage. 


Jechoiiah. 2 Kings xv. 2. 


Jeconiah =JEHorAcuIN [see]. Sonof 
Jehoiakim, last but one of Judah’s 
kings. Shortened, by omitting Jan, 
into Conran (Jer. xxvii. 20, xxii. 24). 
It was virtually Jehovah's declara- 
tion of ceasing all connection with 
him (Hos. ix. 12). 


Jedaiah. Head of the second course 


of priests, under David (1 Chron. 
xxiv. 7). Some ‘‘children of J. of 
the house of Jeshua, 973,” returned 
from Babylon (Hzra ii. 36, Neh. vii. 
39). These are thus distinguished 
from a second priestly “house” 
named ‘‘ Jedaiah’’ (Neh. xii. 6, 7, 19, 
21). Jehoiarib and Jedaiah repre- 
sent two classes of the priesthood (1 
Chron. ix. 10). It is a corrupt read- 
ing in Neh. xi. 10 which makes J. 
son of Joiarib. Though Joiarib’s 
was the jirst course, J.’s, as having 
for their head Jeshwa (he being high- 
priest under Zerubbabel), is named 


Jirst. 

Jedaiah (a different name in Heb. 
from the last). 1. Of Simeon, fore- 
father of Ziza (1 Chron. iv. 87). 2. 
Neh. iii. 10. 

Jediael, 1. A patriarch of Benjamite 
heads of houses whose sons num- 
bered 17,200 mighty men in David’s 
days (1 Chron. vii.6,11). I™dentified 
with Ashbel (Gen. xlvi. 21). But J. 
may have been a later descendant 


Jedida = darling. 


from Benjamin who, by superior 
fruitfulness of his house, superseded 
an elder branch (Ashbel’s) whose 
issue failed. 2. Tabernacle door- 
keeper under David (1 Chron. xxvi. 
1, 2). 3.1 Chron. xi. 45. 4. Joined 
David, from Manasseh, on his way to 
Ziklag just before the battle of Gil- 
boa; he helped David against the 
Amalekites (1 Chron. xii. 20; 1 Sam. 
XXIX., XXX.). 

Amon’s queen, 
mother of good Josiah; of Boscath 
near Lachish, daughter of Adaiah 
(2 Kings xxii. 1). 


Jedidiah: Jedid-Jah = darling of 


Jehovah: name given by God through 
Nathan the prophet to Solomon, 
(2 Sam. xii. 25)combining David’s own 
name (Jedid akin to David ‘‘be- 
loved”’) and Jehovah’s; a pledge of 
David’s restoration te God’s favour 
after his fall in the matter of Bath- 
sheba, implying the union’ of the 
earthly and the heavenly king. David 
himself had first given him the name 
Solomon ‘the man of peace,” be- 
cause he regarded his birth as a 
token of his restored peace with God, 
and also of God’s promise to give 

eace and rest to Israel in his days 
2 Chron. xxii. 9). God commissioned 
Nathan, and Nathan called his name 
J. “ because of Jehovah,” 7.e. because 
Jehovah loved him; the fact of Je- 
hovah’s love (in contrast to the first- 
born child, the fruit of sin, therefore 
taken away in God’s just displea- 
sva'e), not the mere name, was the 
object of the commission. J. was 
not therefore bis ordinary name, but 
Solomon. The practice still exists 
in the East of giving a second name, 
indicative of relation to God, besides 
the birth name. 


Jeduthun : Jepirraun=who gives 


praises. 1 Chron. xvi. 88; Ps. xxxix., 
Ixii., lxxvii., titles, implying that 
these psalms were to be sung by J.’s 
choir; Neh. xi. 17. J. presided over 
a choir under David. ‘ The sons of 
J.” had the office to “ prophesy with 
the harp, to give thanks, and to 
praise the Lord” (1 Chron. xxv. 1, 
3). Hewasa Merarite Levite, along 
with the Kohathite Heman and the 
Gershonite Asaph directing the 
music of the sanctuary; 4000 in all, 
divided into courses, “‘ praising the 
Lord with the instruments which [ 
made, said David, to praise there- 
with’? (1 Chron. xxiii. 5,6). Imden- 
tical with ErHan [see] the Merarite 
(vi. 44, xv. 17, 19) ; for as there was 
one Kohathite and one Gershonite, 
head of musicians, so there would 
be only one Merarite head. That J. 
was a Merarite appears from Hosah 
his son (xvi. 38, 42) being a Merarite 
(xxvi. 10). Comp. also xv. 17, 19 
with xvi. 41, 42; xxv. 1, 3, 6; 2 
Chron. xxxv. 15, where he is called 
the “ king’s seer,’’ 7.e. being under 
the Spirit’s influence. He sounded 
the cymbals of brass, marking time, 
whilst those under him played the 
harp (Ps.cl. 5). The trumpets were 

eculiar to the priests. Asaph aad 
fis brethren ministered before the 
ark at Jerusalem, J. and Heman 
“before the tabernacle of Jehovah 
in the high place at Gibeon.” His 
sons were six of them prophesiers 
with the harp, and two of them, 


Jeezer. 


Obed Edom and Hosah, gatekeepers. 
J.’s singers with Asaph’s and He- 
man’s (viz. their sons and brethren), 
arrayed in white linen, officiated at 
the E. end of the altar, having cym- 
bals, psalteries, and harps, at the 
dedication of Solomon’s temple ; and 
it was ‘‘when the trumpeters and 
singers were as one, to make one 
sound to be heard in praising and 
thanking the Lord,’’ with trumpets, 
cymbals, and instruments accom- 
panying the voices praising the Lord 


ANCIENT MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


“for He is good, for His mercy en- 
dureth for ever,’ that the house of 
the Lord was filled with the cloud of 
glory (2 Chron. v. 13, 14; comp. xx. 
21, 22). Praise is a most effective 
way of obtaining God’s help. In 
Hezekiah’s reign (xxix. 13, 14), again 
in Josiah’s (xxxv. 15), lastly under 
Nehemiah (xi. 17), J.’s choir or de- 
scendants officiated in the sanctuary 
music. 

Num. xxvi. 30.. Accordin 
to some identical with ABIEZER [see 
in the parallel list (1 Chron. vii. 18, 
Josh. xvii. 2). Keil distinguishes 
them, for the family sprung from J. 
holds the first place among Manas- 
site families, but Abiezer the son of 
Machir’s sister held no such emi- 
nence; from him came Gideon (Jud. 
vi. 15) who says “ my family is poor 
(marg. my thousand is meanest) in 
Manasseh.”’ 


Jegar-Sahadutha= heap of witness. 


The Aramaic or Chaldee name given 
by the Syrian Laban to the stone 
heap commemorating his compact 
with Jacob, whereon they ate toge- 
thers GaLEED [see], ‘a witness 
heap,” the Heb. name given by 
Jacob. The whole region was already 
“Gilead,” 7.e. hard rocky region, 
and Jacob made the word by a slight 
change to mark a crisis in his his- 
tory (Gen. xxxi. 44-55). 


Jehaleleel. Of Judah. 1 Chron. iy. 


16. 
Jehalelel. 2 Chron. xxix. 12. 
Jehdeiah. 1 Chron. xxiv. 20, xxvi. 


24. J. as head and representative 
of the class made up of Shubael’s 
sons, and probably of his brothers 
also, alone is mentioned. In xxvi. 
24, xxiii. 16, Shubael or Shebuel 
perhaps represents the family, for J. 
was head of the family in David's 
time. 


Jehezekel. 1 Chron. xxiv. 16. 
Jehiah. 1 Chron. xv. 24. 
Jehiel. 1. 1 Chron. xv. 18, 20; xvi. 


4, 2,2 Chron.xxi. 2-4. 3, 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 8. 4. 1 Chron. xxiii. 8, xxix. 
8. JEHIELI or JEHIELITES (xxvi. 
21). 5. Sonof Hachmoni (a Hach- 
monite), an officer of David “ with 
the king’s sons’’ (xxvii. 32), 7.e. their 
tutor or governor. 6, 2 Chron. xxix. 


JEHIEL 


14. 7, 2 Chron. xxxi. 12,13, 8. Ezra 
vill. 9. 9. Ezra x. 2. 10. Ezra x. 
26. ll. Ezra x. 21. 

Jehiel. Rather Je’ieel. 1. Heb. ori- 
ginal text, kethib, has Jeuel (1 
Chron. ix. 35-39). 2.1 Chron. xi. 


44, 

Jehizkiah= Hezekiah. Son of Shal- 
lum, a chief o/ Ephraim, in Ahaz’s 
time. At the prophet Oded’s com- 
mand he was oue of those who with- 
stood the returning warriors who 
wanted to keep their 200,000 bre- 
thren of Judah in captivity and the 
spoil taken by the Israelite king Pekah 
in one victory (2 Chron. xxviii. 8-12). 
J. and his noble helpers shod and 
clothed the naked, gave them to eat 
and drink, and carried all the feeble 
on asses to Jericho, on their way 
back to Judah (ver. 15). 
Jehoadah. 1 Chron. viii. 36; in ix. 
42 JaRAu, a transcriber’s error. 
Jehoaddan. 2 Kings xiv. 2, 2 Chron. 


xxv. l. 

Jehoahaz. 1. Jehu’s son and _ suc- 
cessor; king over northern Israel 
- nearly 17 years, 856—840 B.c.(2 Kings 
xiii. 1-9.) His reign began in the 22nd 
or even the 21st year (Josephus) of 
Joash of Judah, rather than the 23rd. 
His persevering in his father’s sin, 
viz. the worship of Jeroboam’s calves, 
and his leaving the Asherah (GROVE 
[see]) still standing in Samaria from 
the time of Ahab (1 Kings xvi. 33), 
brought on Israel Jehovah’s anger 
more than in Jehu’s time; for the 
longer sin is persevered in, the heavier 
the final reckoning, an accumulated 
entail of guilt descends (Exod. xx. 5). 
Hazael of Syriaand his sonBenhadad, 
as his commander in chief, scourged 
the peopleall J.’s (not as A.V.“‘their’’) 
days (ver. 3, 22), leaving him only 50 
horsemen, 10 chariots, and 10,000 
footmen, ‘making the people like the 
dust by threshing”’: (Amosi. 8) ‘‘they 
have threshed Gilead with threshing 
instruments of iron,”’ z.e. sledges on 
wheels with iron teeth, cutting the 
straw as well as threshing out the 
grain (2 Sam. xit. 31, Isa. xxviii. 27). 
In his affliction J. besought the Lord 
(Hos. v. 15, Ps. Ixxviii. 34). “ Jeho- 
vah hearkened unto him,” Israel’s 
oppression moving God’s pity, irre- 
spective of Israel’s merits (2 Kings 
xiv. 25, 26). So ‘‘ He gave Israel a 
saviour,’ not in J.’s reign, but in 
that of Joash and Jeroboam II. his 
successors, who were each in turn 
“a saviour’’; for the answer to 
prayer often comes when the peti- 
tionet is dead and gone (ver. 22-25). 
Notwithstanding his misfortunes, J. 
had shown “ might ” in the conflict 
with Syria. 

2. The name ‘given to Jehoram’s 
youngest son during his father’s life- 
time. Ahaziah was his name as 
king (2 Chron. xxi. 17). 

8. Son of Josiah; at his father’s death 
the people took and made him king, 
610 B.c., in preference to his two 
elder brothers, Johanan and Jehoia- 
kim (1 Chron. iii. 15; Jer. xxii. 11; 
2 Kings xxiii. 30, 31, 86; 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 2). Zedekiah, though put 
before J. or Shallum in 1 Chron. 
iii. 15, was younger; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
11 he is given precedence because of 
his longer reign, viz. eleven years, 
whereas J. reigned but three months, 
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then was carried by Pharaoh Necho 
to Egypt, never to return. J., or 
Shallum, was born of the same 
mother as Zedekiah, viz. Hamutal ; 
so they are put together, whereas 
Jehoiakim was son of Zebudah. 
With Josiah the regular succession 
of David’s house ceased. The people 
set up J. out of order; Johanan is 
never after mentioned; the heathen 
Pharaoh set up Jehoiakim; Nebu- 
chadnezzar Zedekiah. Jeremiah 
gave J. the significant name Shallum, 
t.e. “to whom it is requited’’; a 
second “ Shallum,” son of Jabesh, 
who reigned only one month in 
Samaria (2 Kings xv. 13), instead of 
Shalom, “‘ peaceful,” like Solomon : 
bitter irony! The popular party set 
great hopes upon him (Jer. xxii. 10- 
12), as though he would deliver the 
kingdom from Pharaoh Necho, and 
“anointed”’ him with extraordinary 
ceremony to compensate for his 
defective title to the throne. Eze- 
kiel xix. 3,4 compares him to ‘fa 
young lion” which ‘‘learned to 
catch the prey and devoured men.” 
His mother, ‘‘ Jerusalem,” is called 
‘a lioness,’”’ referring to her hea- 
thenish practices in sad contrast to 
Jerusalem’s name (Isa. xxix. 1) 
Ariel, ‘‘ the lion of God,” and Judah, 
“a lion’s whelp ... an old lion’”’ 
in a good sense (Gen. xlix. 9). Medi- 
tating revenge for his father’s death 
at Megiddo (2 Kings xxiii. 29, 30), 
J. was carried captive from “‘ Riblah’’ 
in Hamath to Egypt by Pharaoh 
Necho; “they brought him with 
chains (or hooks or rings, fastened in 
wild beasts’ noses, appropriate figure 
as he was compared to a ‘lion’; the 
Assyrian king literally put a hook 
through the nose of captives, as ap- 


PRIEST WITH CAPTIVES. 


pears in the Ninevite remains) unto 
... Egypt.” “ He did evil in the sight 
of the Lord according to all that his 
fathers had done.’ Josephus says 
“he was godless and tyrannical 
(lit. polluted) in disposition.” In 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 3 “‘ Jerusalem ”’ is 
stated to be the place where the king 
of Egypt deposed him. Doubtless 
Pharaoh, having there dethroned 
him, took him thence to “‘ Riblah.’’ 
After his victory at Megiddo, Necho 
intended to march forward to the 
Euphrates, but hearing that J. 
had ascended the throne as the 
people’s favourite, whose. leanings 
would be on the side of Babylon 
against Egypt, like Josiah’s, he sent 
a division of his army, which took 
Jerusalem and dethroned J., and 
laid a heavy tribute on the land. 
Eliakim would readily act as his 
vassal, as owing his elevation to the 
throne, under the name Jehoiakim, 
to Necho. Indeed Pharaoh did not 
recognise the reign of J. because 


Jehohanan=Jehovah’s gift. 


JEHOIACHIN 


elevated without his consent ; there. 
fore the words are “ Pharaoh made 
Eliakim king in the room of Josiah 
his father’? (2 Kings xxiii. 84). The 
main army marched slowly to 
Riblah, his head quarters, and thither 
he had J. brought, then chained and 
taken to Egypt. The people, feeling 
Jehoiakim’s heavy taxation for the 
tribute to Egypt (2 Kings xxiii. 35), 
lamented for their favourite in spite 
of his faults. Jer. xxii. 10: ‘weep 
ye not forthe dead (Josiah, 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 24, 25), [so much as] for him 
that goeth away; for he shall return 
no more,” viz. J. Dying saints are 
to be envied, living sinners to be 
pitied. Jeremiah’s undesigned coin- 
cidence with the facts recorded in 
the history confirms the truth of 


both. 

The 
N. T. John, meaning the same as 
Theodore. 1. 1 Chron. xxvi. 1, 
marg. 3; of the sons of Ebiasaph 
(not Asaph, who was a Gershonite 
not Kohathite). 2. The captain of 
280,000 in and about Jerusalem 
under Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xvii. 
18, 15,19). Probably the same as 
the father of Ishmael, the captain 
who helped Jehoiada against Athaliah 
(xxiii. 1). 3. Ezra x. 28. 4. Neh. 
xii. 2,12, 138. 5. Neh. xii. 40-42. 


Jehoiachin=appointed by Jehovah, 


or he whom Jehovah establishes or 
fortijies (Keil). JeEcONIAH, Conran. 
Son of Jehoiakim and Nehushta; at 
18 succeeded his father, and was 
king of Judah for three munths and 
ten days; 20th king from David. In 
2 Chron, xxxvi. 9 his age is made 
“eight’’ at his accession, so LXX., 
Vulg. But afew Heb. MSS., Syriac 
and Arabic, read ‘‘ eighteen’’ here 
also; it is probably a transcriber’s 
error. The correctness of eighteen, 
not eight, is proved by Hzek. xix. 
5-9, where he appears as “‘ going up 
and down among the lions, catching 
the prey, devouring men, knowing 
the widows” (marg.) of the men so 
devoured; unless Jehoiakim is meant. 
The term “ whelp”’ appears to apply 
more to his son J., who moreover 
answers better to the description of 
the mother (Judah) “ taking another 
of her whelps, and making him a 
young lion.’ Lord A. C. Hervey 
prefers ‘‘eight,’? from Matt. i. 11. 
“ Josias begat Jechonias and his 
brethren about the time they were 
carried away to Babylon,’’ fixing his 
birth to the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s invasion (2 Kings xxiv. 1), 
viz. three years atter Jehoiakim’s 
accession, and eight before his reign 
ended and J. succeeded; but Mat- 
thew’s language hardly justifies this; 
Jeremiah’s language implies J. wasa 
‘‘man,”’ and capable of having a 
“child”? (xxii. 28, 30). Jerusalem 
was an easy prey to Nebuchadnezzar 
at this time, Judah having been 
wasted for three or four years by 
Chaldzan, Ammonite, and Moabite 
bands, sent by Nebuchadnezzar (as 
Jehovah's executioner of judgment) 
in consequence of Jehoiakim’s rebel- 
lion. Egypt, after its defeat at 
Carchemis by Nebuchadnezzar, 
could not interpose (2 Kings xxiii. 
7-17). After sending his servants 
(generals distinct from the Chaldean 


JEHOIACHIN 


and other bands) to besiege Jerusa- 
lem, Nebuchadnezzar in person came 
(2 Chron. xxxvi. 10 mary.) at the 
turn of the year, t.e. spring, in the 
eighth year of his reign, counting 
from the time that his father trans- 
ferred the command of the army 
against Necho to him (so that his 
first coincides with the fourth of 
Jehoiakim, Jer. xxv. 1). J. seeing 
the impossibility of resistance made 
a virtue of necessity by going out to 
Nebuchadnezzar, he, the queen 
mother (who, as the king was only 
18, held chief power; Jer. xiii. 18 
undesignedly coincides with and 
confirms the history, ‘‘ Say unto the 
king and tothe queen, Humble your- 
selves,’ ete.), servants, princes, and 
eunuchs (marg.). Nebuchadnezzar, 
aiter Jehoiakim’s rebellion (notwith- 
standing hisagreement at Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s first advance to be his 
vassal) (2 Kings xxiv. 1, Dan. i. 1), 
would not trust his son J., but car- 
ried him away, the queen mother, 
his wives, chamberlains, and all the 
men of might, 7000, and 1000 crafts- 
menand smiths; fulfilling Jeremiah’s 
prophecy (xxii. 24, etc.). He had 
already taken at the first siege of 
Jerusalem in Jehoiakim’s third year 
part of the vessels of God’s house 
(Dan. i. 1, 2; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 7) and 
put them in the house of his god in 
Babylon, viz. tiie smaller vessels of 
solid gold, basins, goblets, knives, 
tongs, etc., which Cyrus restored 
(Ezra i. 7, etc.). Now he cut the 
gold off (not ‘‘ cut in pieces,” 2 Kings 
xxiv. 13) the larger vessels which 
were plated, the altar of burnt offer- 
ing, the table of shewbread, and 
the ark, so that at the third conquest 
of Jerusalem under Zedekiah there 
were only the large brazen vessels of 
the court remaining, beside a few 
gold and silver basins and firepans 
(xxv. 13-17). Nebuchadnezzar also 
carried off the treasures of Jeconiah’s 
house (xxiv. 13), ‘‘as Jehovah had 
spoken”’ to Hezekiah long before 
(xx. 17; Jer. xv. 18, xvii. 3, xxix. 
2). The inhabitants carried off were 
the best not only in means but in 
character. In 2 Kings xxiv. 14 they 
are said to be 10,000; the details are 
specified in ver. 15, 16; “none re- 
mained save the poorest sort of the 
people of the land,’’ having neither 
wealth nor skill to raise war, and 
therefore giving Nebuchadnezzar no 
fear of rebellion. The ‘ princes”’ 
(sarim) are the king’s great court 
officials ; ‘‘the mighty men of 
valour”’ (gibboree hachail, “ mighty 
men of wealth,” same Heb. as 
xv. 20) are men of property, rather 
than prowess: ver. 14. In ver. 16 
“men of might” (anshee hachail) 
may mean the same, but enosh is a 
low man ; I think therefore it means 
“men of the army,’ as in Ezek. 
xxxvii. 10, and is defined by “all 
that were strong and apt for war,” 
7000. The craftsmen (masons, 
smiths, and carpenters) and lock- 
smiths (including weapon makers, 
hamasgeer), were 1000; so the 
“princes’’ or king’s officials, “‘ the 
mighty men of wealth,’’ and “ the 
mighty of the land” (’ulee haaretz), 
i.e. heads of tribes and families 
found in Jerusalem (including the 
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nation’s spiritual heads, vriests and 
prophets, with Ezekiel: Jer. xxix. 1, 
Ezek. i. 1) must have been 2000, to 
make up the “‘ten thousand.” In 
Jer. lii. 28 the number is 3023, but 
that was the number carried away 
“in the seventh year,” “ in the eighth 
year’’ of Nebuchadnezzar the 10,000 
were carried away. The 1000 ‘‘crafts- 
men’’ may be eaclusive of the 10,000. 
Evidently the 4,600 in all mentioned 
(30) as carried away do not include 
the general multitude and the women 
and children (15, xxxix. 9, 2 Kings 
xxv. 11), for otherwise the number 
would be too small, since the num- 
bers who returned were 42,360 (Ezra 
ii., Neh. vii.). 

J. wore prison garments for 36 years, 
till at the death of Nebuchadnezzar 
Evit-Merropacu [see], having been 
for a time sharer of his imprisonment 
(Jer. lii. 81-34), “in the 12th month, 
the 25th day of the month (in 2 
Kings xxv. 27 ‘the 27th,’ the day 
when the decree for his elevation, 
given on the 25th, was carried into 
effect) lifted up the head of J. (comp. 
Gen. xl. 18-20; Ps. iii. 3, xxvii. 6), 
and brought him forth out of prison, 
and spake kindiy unto him, and set 
his throne above the throne of the 
kings that were with him in Babylon, 
and changed his prison garments (for 
royal robes; comp. Zech. iii. 1-5, 
Luke xv. 22), and he did continually 
eat bread before him all the days of 
his life (comp. 2 Sam. ix. 13); and 
there was a continual diet given him 
of the king of Babylon, every day its 
portion (comp. marg. 1 Kings viii. 
59) until the day of his death.”” God, 
in sparing and at last elevating him, 
rewarded bis having surrendered to 
Nebuchadnezzar, which was God’s 
will (Jer. xxxviii. 17, xxvii. 6-12; 
comp. 2 Kings xxiv. 12). In the 
fourth year of his uncle Zedekiah (so 
called by Nebuchadnezzar instead 
of Mattaniah), false prophets [see 
HANANIAH] encouraged the popular 
hope of the return of J. to Jerusalem 
(Jer. xxviii. 4). But God’s oath 
made this impossible: “as I live, 
though Coniah were the signet (ring 
seal, S. of Sol. viii. 6, Hag. ii. 23) 
upon My right hand, yet would [ 
pluck thee thence.” “Is this man 
Coniah a despised broken idol? (he 
was idolized by the Jews.) Is he 
a vessel wherein is no pleasure P” 
Jeremiah hereby expresses their as- 
tonishment that one from whom they 
expected so much should be now so 
utterly cast aside. Contrast the 
believer, 2 Tim. ii. 21; comp. as to 
Israel Hos. viii. 8, to which Rom. 
ix. 20-23 gives the answer. 

Jeremiah (xxii. 28) mentions distinctly 
“his seed,” therefore ‘‘ childless ”’ in 
ver. 80 means having no direct lineal 
heir to the throne. One of his sons was 
Zedekiah (Zidkijah), distinct in name 
and fact from Zedekiah (Zidkijahu), 
Jeconiah’s uncle, whose succession 
after J. would never cause him to be 
called “his son’? (1 Chron. iii. 16). 
This Zedekiah is mentioned sepa- 
rately from the other sons of J., 
Assir und Salathiel, because probably 
he was not led to Babylon as the 
other sons, but died in Judea (Keil). 
In Luke iii. 27 Shealtiel (Salathiel) is 
son of Neri of the lineage of David’s 
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son Nathan, not Solomon. Probably 
Assir left a daughter, who, according 
to the law of heiresses (Num. xxxvii. 
8, xxxvi. 8, 9), married a man of a 
family of her paternal tribe, viz. Neri 
descended from Nathan. Shealtiel 
is called Assir’s ‘‘son’’ (1 Chron. iii. 
17), i.e. grandson. So “ Jechonias. 
(it is said Matt. i. 12) begat Sala- 
thiel,”’ i.e. was his forefather. [See 
JeECAMIAH.] Assir, as often occurs 
in GENEALOGIES [see], is skipped in 
Matthew. 

A party of the captives at Babylon also,. 
through the false prophets, expected 
restoration with J. and Nebuchad- 
nezzar's overthrow. This accounts 
for the Babylonian king inflicting 
so terrible a punishment (comp. Dan. 
iii.), roasting to death Ahab (Jer. 
xxix. 4-9, 21-23, 27-32). Ezekiel 
dates his prophecies by J.’s captivity, 
the latest date being the 27th year 
(i. 2, xxix.17,xl.1). The Apocrypha. 
(Baruch i. 8, and the History of 
Susanna) relates dubious stories 
about J. Kish, Mordecai’s ancestor, 
was carried away with J. (Esth. ii. 6.) 

Jehoiada. 1. Father of Brenaiau- 
Prince leader of the 3700 Aaronites, 
i.e. priests who joined David at 
Hebron (1 Chron. xxvii. 5, xii. 27). 
2. Benaiah’s son, named after his 
grandfather; succeeded to Ahitho- 
phel as one of David’s chief counsel- 
lors (1 Chron. xxvii. 34). 

8. Amariah’s successor in the high- 

riesthood. Married JEHOSHEBA 
Foeak king Jehoram’s daughter, sister 
of king Ahaziah, on whose death by 
Jehu’s hands the queen mother 
ATHALIAH [see] slew all the seed 
royal; but Jehosheba stole JoAsH 
Goer the youngest son, and with her 

usband hid him in the house of God 
six years. Then when Athaliah’s 
tyranny and foreign idolatries had 
disgusted the people, he with great 
prudence and tact made a secret 
compact in the temple with the five 
captains of the king’s body guard 
(lit. the executioners and runners), 
Azariah son of Jeroham, Ishmael, 
Azariah the son of Obed, Maaseiah, 
and Elishaphat. These summoned 
the Levites aud heads of families 
throughout Judah, probably under 
pretext of a festal celebration. Then 
J. with the whole assembly ‘‘ madea 
covenant with the king in the temple, 
saying, Behold the king’s son shall 
reign, as Jehovah hath said of the 
sons of David” (2 Chron. xxiii. 8), 
or, as 2 Kings xi. 4 expresses it, “J. 
made a covenant with the rulers over 
hundreds, the captains, and the 
guard, taking an oath of them and 
showing them the king’s son.’ The 
Levite temple servants entering upon 
the sabbath service (relieving guard), 
and those being relieved, J. directed, 
under the captains of the royal body 
“ guard’? (2 Kings xi. 11, halberdiers) 
to keep watch, the former in three 
divisions, the latter in two. The 
first of the three divisions stood by 
the gate Sur (2 Kings xi.) or Jesod 
(2 Chron. xxiii. “the foundation,” a 
gate in the outer court at the hollow 
of the Tyropceon or the Kedron). 
The second to guard the king’s house 
(2 Chron. xxiii. 5, not the royal 
palace, but the young king’s place of 
residence in the temple), at the gate 
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behind the guard, i.e. the gate of the 
guard (2 Kings xi. 6, 19), the gate 
leading from the temple court to the 
royal palace on Zion; or else this 
division had to guard the royal 
avenue to the temple from the palace 
outside, they watching from a post 
in the outer courts what went on in 
the palace. The third to guard the 
house (the temple) “‘that it be not 
broken down’”’ (Keil, “to ward off” 
intruders), “‘ to be guards (‘ porters’) 
of the thresholds” (of the ascent to 
the temple, 1 Chron. ix. 19 marg., 
2 Chron. xxiii. 4 marg.). J. furnished 
them with David's weapons stored in 
the temple. Some of the royal 
“‘guard,”’ on whom the captains could 
rely, were with the Levites (2 Chron. 
xxill. 12, 2 Kings xi. 13). Those 
relieved on the sabbath, whom J. 
still retained (for ‘he dismissed not 
the courses,” 2 Chron. xxiii. 8) kept 
watch of Jehovah’s house about (in 
respect to) the king (2 Kings xi. 7) in 
two divisions; these answer to (2 
Chron. xxiii. 5) ‘‘all the people (the 
’ remainder besides the three bodies 
under the captains) in the courts of 
the house of Jehovah” (2 Kings xi. 
13,19). The whole royal body guard, 
probably after Athaliah’s slaughter, 
joined the people in the courts, to 
lead the king thence to the palace ; 
at all events the relieved Levite 
guards were with the people in the 
courts, and probably some of the 
royal guards who took share in the 
plot. 2 Kings emphasizes the part 
performed by the royal body guard; 
2 Chron. that performed by the 
Levites: there is no irreconcileable 
discrepaucy. The guard and people 
kept to the courts, none but the 
ee and consecrated Levites en- 

tered the holy place (2 Chron. xxiii. 
6). Any coming within the ranks 
(“‘ranges,” 2 Kings xi. 8) of the guards 
so stationed, t.e. within the temple 
precincts (2 Chron. xxiii. 7), were to 
be put to death. The captains over 
hundreds (2 Kings xi. 9) answer to 
“‘all Judah,’ viz. “chiefs of the 
fathers”? (2 Chron. xxiii. 2, 8), with 
“the Levites. ” He “dismissed not 
the courses’’ (who had charge of the 
temple service, 1 Chron. xxiv. -—Xxvi. is 


answering to 2 Kings xi. 7, ‘‘all you 
that'*go forth) ioe ¢ shall keep the 
watch.” 


, having enthroned Joash, restored 
the temple worship as David had 
settled it, it having been neglected 
under the idoltarous Athaliah. Mat- 
tan the Baal priest alone was slain 
by the people when breaking Baal’s 
images and altars. J.madea solemn 
covenant between the king and all 
the people, “that they should be the 
Lord’s people.” Joash repaired the 
house by his help, “‘ doing that which 
was right in the sight of Jehovah”’ 
all the days “ wherein J. the priest 
instructed him.’ Joash ordered 
“‘the money of the dedicated | ee 
to be applied ¥ 
tothe repairof 
thetemple,viz. Ga 43¥ 
(1) “the money e 
of every one & 
that passeth’’ 
the census (not 
“the account’), half a shekel, Exod. 
xxx. 13; (2) “the money that every 
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man is set (valued) at,’ viz. the 
valuation in redeeming the firstborn 
(Num. xviii. 15, 16), or in payment 
for a vow; (3) ‘‘all the money that 
cometh into any man’s heart to bring 
into the house of Jehovah,’ freewill 
offerings. When, in the 23rd year 
of Joash’s reign, the temple was still 
not repaired, through the Levites’ 
and priests’ dilatoriness, he took the 
money and the repairs out of their 
hands; ‘‘the priests consented to 
receive no more money of the people 
(i.e. for repairs), neither to repair.” 
J. then took a chest, with a hole 
made in the lid, and set it against 
the outer wall beside the burnt offer- 
ing altar on the right, by the S. 
entrance into Jehovah’s house, to 
receive the people’s freewill offerings 
for the repairs. No golden or silver 
vessels, basins, knives, etc., were 
made with the money, until the re- 
pairs were first completed (2 Kings 
xii. 13, comp. the complementary, not 
contradictory, statement 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 14), The trespass money and 
freewill gifts to the priest, for his 
trouble in offering the sin offerings, 
the priests retained; this money did 
not go to the repairs. 


J. died (2 Chron. xxiv. 15, 16) at last, 130 


years old, ‘full of days.’ But there 
is perhaps an error; Lord A. C. 
Hervey would read 83. Otherwise 
he would be 95 at Joash’s accession, 
supposing him to live 35 of Joash’s 
40 years of reign, which is improb- 
able; fifteen years before, when 
Jehoram was 32 (whove daughter he 
married), he would have been 80 
(xxi. 5, xxii.) 1, 12). Disinterested 
patriotism, Icyalty where loyalty was 
at immense risks, tact and practical 
wisdom, power of influencing others, 
above all deep reverence (e.g. his 
jealous care, amidst the irregularities 
of a revolution, that none should 
“come into Jehovah’s house save the 
priests and ministering Levites,” also 
that Athaliah should be thrust forth 
outside ‘‘the ranges,’’ and not be 
slain “in the house of Jehovah,” 2 
Chron. xxiii. 6, 14), and zeal for the 
Lord’s honour and the purity of His 
worship, were conspicuous in J. His 
death was the fatal turning point of 
Joash’s declension. The religion that 
leans on man only will fail when the 
earthly prop is removed. J. had 
saved Joash’s life and throne, and 
had been God’s providential instru- 
ment in preventing the extinction of 
David’s line, which then hung upon 
the one seemingly frail thread, but 
which could not be broken since to 
it belonged the promises of Messiah ; 

he had stifled the idolatry | trans- 
planted into Judah by Joram’s mar- 
riage into apostate Ahab’s house, and 
restored Jehovah’s worship. He 
therefore was honoured (1 Sam. ii. 
30) with the unique privilege of in- 
terment “among the kings in the 
city of David, because he had done 
good in Israel, both toward God and 
toward His (God’s) house.’’ The 
fickle people, princes, and king soon 
forgot all his benefits, and slew his 
son ZECHARIAH [see] “in the court 
of the Lord’s house,” (the very scene 
of J.’s reverent care to remove pollu- 
tion, 2 Chron. xxiii. 14, in restoring 
the throne and the temple,) for his 
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faithful reproofs of their idolatry 
(xxiv. 15, 16, 20-22). 


4. Second priest (sagan) to Seraiah 


the highpriest. Hither carried away 
to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar, or 
deposed by the Jewish rulers as a 
favourer of Jeremiah. This accords 
with the false prophet at Babylon, 
Shemaiah’s, accusation by letter 
against Zephaniah, who was promoted 
to J.’s place, for ingratitude to God 
in not apprehending J eremiah, seeing 
that (in Shemaiah’s view) ‘ ‘the Lord 
had made him priest in the stead of 
J. the priest’ for this very purpose 
(Jer. xxix. 25-29, 2 Kings xxv. 18). 
The second priest was “ officer in the 
house of Jehovah.”’ The highpriest 
was “‘ chief governor in the house of 
Jehovah ”’; then the second priest; 
then the 24 “governors of the sanc- 
| and of the house of God”’ (Jer. 
xx. 1, 1 Chron. xxiv. 5). .» Neh. 
ill. 6. 


Jehoiakim. LEliakim (=whom El, 


God, established) at first; 25 years 
old at his accession. Second son of 
Josiah and Zebudah, daughter of 
Pedaiah of Rumah (Arumah in Ma- 
nasseh, near Shechem ? Jud. ix. 41) ; 
Johanan was the eldest son. Raised 
to thethrone by Pharaoh Necho, who 
named him J. (whom Jehovah estab- 
lishes), having deposed JEHOAHAZ 
[see], the people’s nominee, his 
younger brother. Pharaoh bound 
5 . to exact tribute from Judah, for 
Josiah’s having taken part with 
Babylon against him: one talent of 
gold and 100 talents of silver 
(£40,000). So “J. valued (‘taxed’) 
the land to give the money to 
Pharaoh ... he exacted the silver 
and gold of every one according to 
his valuation” (‘‘taxation’’): 2 Kings 
xxiii. 33, 34; Jer. xxii. 10-12; Ezek. 
xix. 4. In J.’s fourth year Necho 
suffered his great defeat from Baby- 
lon at Carchemish, wherein he lost 
his possessions between Huphrates 
and the Nile, and returned no more 
to Juda; so that Josiah’s death was 
not unavenged (2 Kings xxiv. 7, Jer. 
xlvi. 2). The change of J.’s name 
marked his vassalage (Gen. xli. 45, 
Ezra v. 14, Dan. i. 7). The names 
were often from thé heathen gods of 
the conqueror. In this case not so ; 
the heathen kings Pharaoh and 
Nebuchadnezzar made J. and Zede- 
kiah(=Jehovah’s righteousness) con- 
firm their covenant of subjection with 
the seal of Jehovah’s name, the Jews’ 
own God, by whom they had sworn 
fealty. J. reigned 11 years, doing evil 
throughout, as his forefathers before 
him. ‘‘ His eyes and heart were only 
for covetousness, shedding innocent 
blood, oppression, and _ violence’’ 
(Jer. xxii. 18-17). ‘He built his 
house by unrighteousness and wrong, 
using his neighbour's service without 
wages,’ using his people’s forced 
labour to build himself a splendid 
palace, in violation of Lev. xix. 18, 
Deut. xxiv. 14, 15; comp. Mic. iii. 
10, Hab. ii. 9, Jas. v. 4. God will 
repay those who repay _pot their 
neighbour’s work. His ‘“‘abomina- 
tions which he did, and that which 
was found in him,” are alluded to 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 6. God finds all 
that is in the sinner (Jer. xvii. 11, 
xxiii. 24). Sad contrast to his father 
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Josiah, who “ did justice, and it was 
well with him.’ Nebuchadnezzar 
from Carchemish marched to Jeru- 
salem, and fettered him as Pharaoh 
Necho’s tributary, in the third (Dan.i.) 
or fourth year of his reign (the diver- 
sity being caused by reckoning Jeho- 
ahaz’ reign as a year, or not), intend- 
ing to take him to Babylon; but 
afterwards for the sake of his former 
ally Josiah, his father, restored him 
as a vassal. At this time Daniel, 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, 
were taken to Babylon. Three years 
subsequently J. rebelled with charac- 
teristic perfidy, sacrificing honour 
and truth in order to spend the 
tribuie on his own costly luxuries 
(Jer. xxii. 13-17). Nebuchadnezzar, 
not able in person to chastise him, 
sent marauding ‘“‘ bands’”’ of Chal- 
deans, Syrians, Moabites, and Ain- 
monites (2 Kings xxiv. 1-7). Ammon 
had seized on (Gad’s territory, upon 
Israel’s exile, and acted as Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s agent to scourge Judah (Jer. 
xlix. 1, 2; Ezek. xxv. 3). Jehovah 
was the primary sender of these 
scourges (rebellion against Nebuchad- 
nezzar, after promising fealty, was 
rebellion against God: Jer. xxvii. 6-8, 
Ezek. xvii. 16-19), not only for J.’s 
sins but for those of his forefather 
Manasseh, in whose steps he trod, 
and the ‘innocent blood which Jeho- 
vah would not pardon.” Jeremiah 
(xxii. 18, 19) foretold ‘‘ concerning 
J., they shall not lament for him, 
Ah, my brother! or Ah, my sister!” 
(his queen, the lamentation of blood 
relatives for a private individual) 
nor, ‘Ah! lord; ah! his glory (the 
public lamentations of subjects for a 
king; alas! his majesty), he shall 
be buried with the burial of an ass, 
drawnand cast forth beyond the gates 
of Jerusalem’’; again, xxxvi. 30, ‘‘ he 
shall have none to sit (i.e. firmly 
established and continuing) upon the 
throne of David (for his son JECcON- 
1AH’s [see] reign of three months is 
counted as nothing, and Zedekiah 
was not his son but uncle) ;. his dead 
body shall be cast out in the day to 
the heat, and in the night to the 
frost.” J. was probably slain in a 
battle with Nebuchadnezzar’s Chal- 
dsean and other “ bands,”’ and had no 
burial; possibly his own oppressed 
subjects slew him, and “cast out”’ 
his body to conciliate his invaders. 
Nor is this inconsistent with “J. 
slept with his fathers’? (2 Kings 
xxiv. 6); it simply expresses his 
death, not his burial with his royal 
ancestors (Ps, xlix. 16); ‘slept with 
his fathers” and “buried with his 
fathers’’ are found distinct (2 Kings 
xv. 38, xvi. 20). He reigned 11 years. 
Karly in his reign (Jer. xxvi. 1, 20, etc.) 
J. showed his vindictive malice 
against Jehovah’s prophets. Urijah, 
son of Shemaiah, of Kirjath Jearim, 
rophesied against Jerusalem and 
Tah in the name of Jehovah; 
thereupon J. sought to kill him; he 
fled to Egypt, but J. sent Elnathan 
of Achbor, and men with him, who 
brought Urijah back from Egypt, 
the Egyptian king allowing his vassal 
J.todoso. J. “slew him with the 
sword, and cast his dead body into 
the graves of the common people,” 
instead of burial in the cemetery of 
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the prophets (Matt. xxiii. 29). J. 
gained by it only adding sin to sin, 
as the argument of the elders in 
Jeremiah’s behalf implies, the notori- 
ous prostration of the state at the 
time intimating that heavier ven- 
geunce would ensue if Jeremiah too, 
as was threatened, should be slain. 
By God’s retribution in kind J.’s 
own body fared as he had treated 
Urijah’s body. 1 Esdras i. 42 speaks 
of “‘his uncleanness and impiety.” 
His intense selfishness and indiffer- 
ence to the people’s sufferings appear 
in his lavish expenditure upon building 
palaces for himself at the very time 
the people were overwhelmed with 
paying heavy tribute to Pharaoh 
(Jer. xxii. 138-18). His crowning 
impiety, which had no parallel in 
Jewish history, was his cutting up, 
and burning in the fire before him, 
the written roll of Jeremiah’s in- 
spired prophecies (xxxvi.). Jeremiah 
being “‘ shut up,’’ 7.e. prevented by 
fear of the king, sent Baruch to read 
them to the people assembled out of 
Judah to the Lord’s house on the 
fasting day. ‘‘In the fifth year of 
J. they (the princes) proclaimed a 
fast to all the people,” or (Michaelis) 
“all the people proclaimed a fast ”’ ; 
in either reading J. had no share in 
appointing it, but chose this season 
of all seasons to perpetrate such an 
audacious act. On hearing of the 
roll, J. sent Jehudi his ready tool 
to fetch it from Elishama the scribe’s 
chamber; for sinners fleeing from 
God yet, by an involuntary instinct, 
seek to hear His words against them. 
Then, as often as Jehudi read three 
or four columns of the long roll, J. 
cut the parts read consecutively, till 
all was destroyed. Yet he and his 
servants ‘‘ were not afraid,’’ a con- 
trast even to the princes who “ were 
afraid both one and other when they 
had heard all the words’’; a still 
sadder contrast to his father Josiah 
whose ‘‘ heart was tender,’ and who 
“vent his clothes’? on hearing the 
words of the law just found (2 Kings 
xxii. 11, 18, 19, 20). Even Elnathan, 
who had been his tool against Urijah, 
recoiled from this, and interceded 
with J. not to burn the roll; but he 
would not hear, nay even commanded 
his minions to apprehend Baruch 
and Jeremiah: but the Lord hid 
them (Ps. xxxi. 20, Ixxxiii. 3; Isa. 
xxvi. 20). Judicial blindness and 
reprobation! The roll was rewritten, 
not one word omitted, and with awful 
additions (Matt.v.18; Acts ix. 5, v. 
39; Rev. xxii. 19); his body should be 
exposed to the sun’s “‘ heat,” even as 
he had exposed the roll to be burnt 
by the heat ofthefire. Sinners only 

in additional punishment by fight- 
ing with God’s word, which isa sharp 
sword; they cut themselves, when 
trying to cut it. Comp. the re- 
writing of the law’s two tables 
(Exod. xxxiv. 15, 16, xxxi. 18, xxxiv. 
1, 23; Deut. xxxi.9). The two-edged 
sword of God’s Spirit converts the 
humble and tender as Josiah, draws 
out the latent hatred of the ungodly 
as J. (2 Cor. ii. 15, 16; Heb. iv. 
12,13). J. reigned from 609 B.c. to 
598 B.c, 


Jehoiarib, Joiarib=Jehovah will 


defend. 1 Chron. ix, 10, xxiv. 7. A 


JEHONADAB 


descendant of his is mentioned in 
Neh. xi. 10,-also descendant repre- 
sentatives of nearly all the old 
courses (xii. 6,19). Butthe Talmud 
makes these professed representatives 
of the old 24 courses to have been not 
really descendants from the original 
heads, except from four of them, 
Jedaiah, Immer, Pashur, and Harim, 
for which the Babylonian Talmud 
has Joiarib (as implied in Ezra 
ii. 86-89, Neh. vii. 39-42) ; and that 
these four were subdivided into six 
each to make the 24; and that the 
24 took the old names (Luke i. 5). 
The Asmonewan family and Josephus 
belonged to the course of J. The 
Talmud view is not favoured by Neh. 
x. 2-8, which enumerates 21 courses, 
of Nehemiah’s time: xii. 1-7, 19, also 
enumerates 22 courses of Zerubba- 
bel’s time, among them J., of whose 
course Mattenai was chief in Jehoia- 
kim’s days. J. is added in xii. 6, not 
appearing in x. 2-8; from which 
Lord A. C. Hervey infers that J. did 
return from Babylon, but later than 
Zerubbabel’s time, and that his 
name was added to the list subse- 
uently. 


Jehonadab(=Jehovah makes freely 


willing): JONADAB. 2 Kings x. 15, 
28; Jer. xxxv. 8,14, 16, 18; 1 Chron. 
ii. 55; “the [four] families of the 
scribes which dwelt at JABEZ [see] 
. . . the Kenites that came o 

Hemath, the father of the house of 
Rechab”” (=the rider). Rechab, 
father of J., belonged to the Kenites 
connected with Israel through Moses’ 
marriage; these [see HreBer and 
JAEL]) with Israel entered Canaan, 
and shared their inheritance, though 
remaining nomads in tents, some in 
the far N. (Jud. iv. 11), others 
made their “nest’’ in the rocks of 
Encepi [see] (Jud. i. 16, Num. 
xxiv. 21), others near their native 
desert in southern Judah (1 Sam. 
xv. 6). J., the tribe father of the 
Rechabites, enjoined the rule of the 
clan on his children the more strictly 
because these were brought into 
close contact with the settled com- 
munity, which would tempt them to 
neglect it, viz. to dwell in tents and 
not build houses, not to sow seed or 
plant vineyards. This rule they 
observed with such filial obedience 
as to secure the promise ‘‘that th 

days may be long in the land whic 
the Lord thy God giveth thee,” fifth 
commandment. Jeremiah (xxxv.) ar- 

ues, a fortiori, if earthly sons so 
fouee their father how much more 
ought Judah, to whom God hath 
commanded ‘‘Return ye now every 
man from his evil way’’ by His 
prophets, “rising early and speak- 
ing,’ hearken to the heavenly 
Father ; yet Judah has not done so. 
Both therefore shall fare accord- 
ingly: Judah shall suffer all the evil 
pronounced against her; ‘‘ J. the son 
of Rechab shall not want a man to 
stand before Jehovah for ever.’ 
Comp. Mal. i. 6. 


J. by his strict asceticism was held in 


high repute in Israel, as well as in 
his own tribe; Jehu desired his 
countenance, that so he might with- 
out any opposition carry out the 
slaughter of the Baal worshippers. 
Jehu “‘ blessed’? J. (marg. 2 Ki 


JEHONATHAN 


x. 15) on meeting him, and asked, Is 
thy heart right (true).as my heart is 
with thy heart? J. gave his hand 
in token of pledged fellowship (Hzra 
x. 19). Then Jehu took him up to 
him in his chariot and imparted his 
secret plan. J.’s followers by his 
strict rule on the one hand avoided 

ossible collision with the settled 
sraelites among whom they were; 
and Diodorus Siculus (xix. 94) gives a 
like picture of the Nabathzwan Arabs, 
“it is alaw with them neither to sow 
corn,nor to plant fruit-bearing plants, 
nor to use wine, nor to provide a 
house.’’ On the other hand, as a 
half religious sect, indirectly originat- 
ing fro: Elijah’s and Elisha’s re- 
forming efforts, and copying the 
Nazarite rule in part (comp. Amos 
ii. 11), they maintained the true 
religion as far as they knew it by 
avoiding needless association with 
the degenerate people around. Such 
a sincere zealot as J. was just the 
ally whom the fiery self seeking 
JeHU [see] wanted. The name 
Recuas [see], ‘rider,’ may also 
imply their unsettled pilgrim state, 
from which they deviated only when 
in fear of Nebuchadnezzar they took 
refuge within Jerusalem; but even 
there they would not for any con- 
sideration violate the law of their 
forefather. J. is last mentioned in 
accompanying Jehu into Baal’s tem- 
ple, to remove all Jehovah’s secret 


worshippers (2 Kings x. 23), whom |, 


probably his previous knowledge of 
them in the desert would enable him 
to discern. 


Jehonathan. 1.1 Chron. xxvii. 25. 2. 


2 Chron. xvii. 8,9. 3. Neh. xii. 6, 18. 
Jehoram (=ezalted by Jehovah), 
JoRAM. 1. Son of Ahab,king of Israel. 
Succeeded his brother Ahaziah who 
had no son, 896 B.c., and died 884 B.c. 
Jehoram, king of Judah, had two ac- 
cessions recorded in Scripture, and 
an earlier one not recorded, but con- 
jectured by Usher; [1] probably when 
Jehoshaphat went from his kingdom 
to Ramoth Gilead battle in his 17th 
year (2 Kings iii. 1); [2] when he 
retired from the administration, 
making his son joint king, in his 28rd 
year (2 Kings viii. 16 marg.) ; [8] at 
Jehoshaphat’s death, in his 25th 
year. (2 Chron. xxi. 1, 1 Kings xxii. 
50 marg.) Thus the accession of J. 
king of Israel in Jehoshaphat’s 18th 
year synchronized with [1] the 
second year after the first accession 
(2 Kings i. 17), and [2] the fifth year 
before the second accession, of Je- 
horam king of Judah (2 Kings viii. 
16). For the last year of his reign he 
synchronized with Ahaziah, Joram’s 
son, slain along with him by Jehu 
(2 Kings ix.). There was a close 
alliance between Judah and Israel, 
begun by Ahab his father with Jeho- 
shaphat and continued by himself. 
With Judah (whose territory Moab 
had invaded, 2 Chron. xx., and so 
provoked Jehoshaphat) and Edom as 
allies, J. warred against Mesha, who 
had since Ahaziah’s reign (2 Kings 
i. 1) withheld the yearly tribute due 
to Israel, ‘£100,000 lambs and the 
wool of 100,000 rams” (Keil) 
(2 Kings iii., Isa. xvi. 1). The allies 
would have perished for want of 
water in their route S. of the Dead 


( 335 ) 


Sea [see Dison], then northwards 
through Edom and the rocky valley 
Ahsy which separates Edom from 
Moab, but for ExisHa [see] who had 
a regard for Jehoshaphat, and 
brought water to fill the wady Ahsy 
miraculously from God; the water 
was collected for use in (Jer. xiv. 3) 
the ditches made by his direction. 
Rain fell probably in the eastern 
mountains of Edom far away from 
Israel, so that they perceived neither 
the wind which precedes the rain 
nor the rain itself; and this at the 
time of the morning ‘“ meat offer- 
ing’’ to mark the return of God’s 
favour in connection with sacrifice 
and prayer to Him. The reddish 
earth of the ditches coloured the 
water, gleaming in the rising sun, and 
seemed blood to Moab, who supposed 
it to indicate a desperate conflict 
between the three kings. Edom’s 
late attempt at rebellion (2 Chron. 
xxi. 8) made the Moabites’ supposi- 
tion probable ; and remembering how 
their own joint expedition against 
Judah with Ammon and Edom (xx.) 
had ended in mutual slaughter, they 
naturally imagined the same issue to 
the confederacy against themselves. 
After smiting the cities, felling the 
trees, stopping the wells, and marring 
the land, the allies pressed the king 
of Moab sore in his last stronghold 
Kir Haraseth, the citadel of Moab 
(Isa. xv. 1), now Kerak, on a steep 
chalk rock above the deep valley, 
wady Kerak, which runs westward 
into the Dead Sea. Failing to break 
through the besiegers to the king of 
Edom, from whom he expected least 
resistance, he offered his firstborn 
son a burnt offering to CHEMOSH 
[see]. So there ensued ‘great 
wrath against Israel’’; Israel’s driv- 
ing him to such an extremity brought 
on Israel some of the guilt of the 
human sacrifice offered. Their con- 
science and superstitious feelings 
were so roused (probably a Divine 
sign visibly accompanying this feeling) 
that they gave up the siege and the 
subjugation of Moab. The Dibon 
stone records probably the victories 
of Mesha subsequent to this, though 
the allies’ circuitous route S.E. of 
the Dead Sea, instead of directly E. 
across Jordan, may have resulted 
from Mesha’s successes alieady in 
the latter quarter. 


. fell into Jeroboam’s sin of worship- 


ping Jehovah under the calf symbol, 
which every Israelite king regarded 


as a political necessity, but not ae 
aa! 


his father’s and mother’s 
idolatry; nay, he 
removed Baal’s 
statue (2 Kings & 
iii, 2, 3). Jeho- 2=E 
shaphat’sinfluence |S == 
produced a com- 
promise on both 
sides, to the spirit- 
ual good of neither, 
as always happens 
in compromises between the world 
and thechurch. Baal worship out- 
lived such half hearted religious 
efforts. How could it be otherwise, 
when Jezebel lived throughout his 
reign, as whole hearted for false gods 
as ber son was half hearted for the 
true God! (2 Kings ix. 30, x. 18, etc., 


JEHORAM 


iii. 13.) However J.’s removal of 
Baal’s statue seems to have drawn 
Elisha to him, so that the prophet 
was able to offer the Shunammite 
woman to speak to the king in her 
behalf (iv. 18). As Elisha spake so 
sternly to him in iii. 14, the removal 
of the Baal statue may have been 
subsequent to, and the consequence 
of, J.’s witnessing the deliverance of 
himself and his two allies, wrought 
through Jehovah’s prophet in chap.iii. 
The kirg’s want of faith, yet mixed 
with recognition of God’s exclusive 
omnipotence, appears in his answer 
to the Syrian king’s command that 
he should heal Naaman of his 
leprosy, ‘Am I God to kill and to 
make alive, that thisman,”’ etc. (v. 7; 
Deut. xxxii. 39); his unbelief ig- 
nored the existence of God’s prophet 
in Israel. The miraculous cure 
deepened his respect for Elisha. 
The prophet again and again saved 
J. by warning him of the position of 
the Syrian camp (vi. 8-12; comp. 
Luke xii. 3). Blinding, and then 
leading the Syrian hosts sent to sur- 
round him in Dothan, into the midst 
of Samaria, he checked J. who would 
have smitten them (‘‘ wouldest thou 
smite those whom thou hast taken 
captive with thy sword?’’ Surely 
not. Much less those taken not in 
open battle, but by a device, com- 
bined with mental blindness sent by 
God), and caused him instead to set 
bread and water, ‘great provision” 
(2 Kings vi. 22, 23), before them, and 
then to send them home, the effect 
being that love melted the enemy’s 
heart, and Syrian “bands’’ (i.e. flying 
bodies), reverencing God’s power, 
for long ceased to harass Israel (Rom. 
xii. 20). 


Abatement of the Divine scourge, ap- 


parently, brought with it carnal 
security to J. Then followed a 
divinely sent regular war. Ben- 
hadad besieged Samaria; a terrible 
famine ensued. The tale of amother 
who had slain her child for food, and 
complained of another mother having 
hidden hers contrary to agreement, 
roused J. to rend his clothes; then 
appeared the hair sackcloth of mourn- 
ing penitence ‘ within’? (mibaith), 
a bare sign without the real re- 
pentance of heart, as his threat of 
murdering Elisha proves, ver. 31. 
The prophet probably had advised 
holding out, and promised deliver- 
ance if they humbly sought Jehovah 
(Jonah iii. 6). J. thought that by 
his sackcloth he had done his part; 
when God’s help did not yet come, 
J. vented his impatience on the pro- 
phet, as if Hnisaa’s [see] zeal for 
Jehovah against Baal was the cause 
of the calamity. Elisha, by defer- 
ring the entrance of the executioner, 
gave time for J.’s better feelings to 
work. He stayed the execution in 
person, then complained despairingly 
of the evil as ‘‘ from Jehovah,” as if 
it were vain to “‘ wait still further 
for Jehovah.’”’ Elisha’s prophecy of 
immediate plenty, and its fulfilment 


‘to the letter (2 Kings vii.), restored 


the friendly relations between J. and 
him (2 Kings viii. 4). 


J.’s conversation with Gehazi about 


Eligha’s great works and_his raising 
the dead lad, and the Shunammite 


JEHORAM 


woman’s return at that very time, 
occurred probably whilst the prophet 
was at Damascus prophesying to 
Hazael his coming kingship (2 Kings 
viii.) Similarly Herod was curious 
about our Lord’s miracles, and 
heard John Baptist gladly (Luke 
ix. 9, xxiii. 8; Mark vi. 14, 20). A 
fascination draws bad men, in spite 
of themselves, towards God’s ser- 
vants, though it be only to hear their 
own condemnation. The revolution 
in Syria seemed an opportunity to 
effect his father’s project, to recover 
Ramoth Gilead. J. accordingly, in 
concert with Ahaziah of Judah, his 
nephew, seized it. J. was wounded, 
and returned to Jezreel to be healed. 
Jehu his captain was left at Ramoth 
Gilead to continue the war with 
Hazael. But Jehu, with charac- 
teristic haste, immediately after 
Elisha had anointed him, set out for 
Jezreel and with an arrow slew J. 
and threw his body on the very plot 
of ground which by falsehood and 
murder Ahab had dispossessed Na- 
both of, fulfilling Elijah’s prophecy 
{1 Kings xxi. 19, 22). 
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Lord A.C. Hervey considers the seven 
years’ famine (2 Kings viii. 1) foretold 
to the Shunammite to be the same 
as that in iv. 38. It ended on the 
same year as J. died, after 12 years’ 
reign, therefore it must have begun 
in his sixth year. As the Shunam- 
mite’s child must have been at least: 
three years old when raised again, 
Elisha’s acquaintance with her must 
have been four or five years sooner, 
bringing us to J.’s second -year; so 
that Elisha’s presence with the three 
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allied kings (chap. iii.) must have been 
in J.’s first year. Lord Hervey thinks 
Elijah was not translated till the 
sixth year of J., whereas Elisha be- 
gan ministering in the first year of 
J. Thus Elijah’s writing to Jehoram 
of Judah (2 Chron. xxi. 12) was ad- 
dressed to him in Elijah’s lifetime. 
He did not begin reigning till the fifth 
year of J. of Israel (2 Kings viii. 16), 
thus 2 Kings i. 17 will belong to the 
narrative in 2 Kings ii. He thinks 
the 25 distinct years assigned to Je- 
hoshaphat a mistake, that 22 is the 
real number, three being added for 
the three last years of Asa his father, 
when incapacitated by disease in the 
feet he devolved the kingly duties 
on Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xvi. 12). 
Three years were then added to 
Ahab’s reign to make the whole 
number of years of the kings of Israel 
tally with the whole number of the 
som of the kings of Judah, unduly 
engthened by the three added to 
Jehoshaphat’s reign. 


2. JEHORAM, son of Jehoshaphat, suc- 


ceeded at the age of 32and reigned 892 
to 884 B.c. Married Athaliah, Ahab’s 
daughter, the reflex of her wicked 
mother Jezebel; he yielded himself 
up to the evil influences of his wife 
instead of following the example of 
his pious father. His first act as a 
king was to murder his six brothers, 
though his father had provided for 
them independently of him so as to 
avert collision (2 Chron. xxi. 1-4); 
also several ‘‘ princes of Israel.” 
Not only did he set up idolatrous 
high places, but ‘‘ caused Jerusalem 
to commit fornication and compelled 
Judah thereto” (11). Entsan’s [see] 
prophetic writing threatened him 
with great plagues to his people, 
children, wives, and goods, and dis- 
ease of the bowels so that they 
should fall out, because of his apo- 
stasy and murder of his brethren who 
were ‘‘ better than himself’? (12-15, 
18,19). Allthiscametopass. Edom, 
heretofore tributary to j ehoshaphat, 
made a king over themselves (1 
Kings xxii. 47, 2 Kings iii. 9, 2 Sam. 
viii. 14) and revolted ; and only by a 
night surprise did J. extricate him- 
self at Zair (2 Kings viii. 20-22, for 
which the copyist in 2 Chron. xxi. 9 
has ‘“‘ with his princes’’), in Edom, 
from “‘ the Edomites who eompassed 
him in.” Libnah a fenced city (2 
Kings xix. 8) also revolted, probably 
as being given by Jehoshaphat (2 
Chron. xxi. 8) to one of those sous 
whom J. had murdered. The great 
reason was God’s anger “‘ because he 
had forsaken the Lord God of his 
fathers.”” Then those surrounding 
peoples, upon whom the fear of the 
Lord had been in Jehoshaphat’s days 
so that they made no war, nay even 
gave presents and tribute to him, as 
the Philistines and the Arabians (2 
Chron. xvii. 10, 11) near the Ethi- 
opians, now were stirred up by the 
Lord against J. They carried away 
his substance from his house, his 
sons, and wives, so that there was 
never a son left him save Jehoahaz 
(Ahaziah) the youngest (God for the 
sake of His covenant with David still 
leaving ‘‘a light to him and to his sons 
for ever’: 2 Chron. xxi. 7; 2 Sam. vii. 
12,13; Ps. cxxxii. 17), a retribution in 


JEHOSHAPHAT 


kind for the murder of his father’s 
sons. An incurable disease of the 
bowels after two years’ agony caused 
his death. He died ‘‘ without being 
desired,”’ i.e. unregretted (Jer. xxii. 
18). No burning of incense was made 
for him, and his body though buried 
in the city of David was excluded 
from the sepulchres of the kings. 
The undesigned propriety of the same 
names appearing as they would na- 
turally do an the allied royal houses 
of Judah and Israel, e.g. Jehoram 
and Ahaziah,confirms the truth of the 
sacred history. 3. A priest in the time 
of Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xvii. 8). 


Jehoshaphat =he whom Jehovah 


judges. 1. Recorder or annalist in 
David’s and Solomon’s court. Son of 
Ahilud (2 Sam. viii. 16, 1 Kings iv. 3; 
comp. Esth.vi.1). 2. A priest. Blew 
the trumpet before the ark in its pas- 
sagefrom Obed Edom’s house to Jeru- 
salem (1 Chron. xv. 24). 3. Son of 
Paruah. One of Solomon’s twelve 
purveyors, in Issachar (1 Kings iv. 
17). 4 Son of Asa and Azubah. 
At 35 began to reign, the first three 
years during his father’s incapacity 
through disease in the feet, then 22 
alone, beginning at 914 B.c., 25 years 
in all (1 Kings xv. 24, xxii. 41-50; 2 
Kings viii. 16; 2 Chron. xvii. 1—xxi. 
3). ‘‘ He walked in the first ways of 
his father David (before his sin with 
Bathsheba), and sought not unto 
Baalim (whether Baal or other false 
god, or worshipping Jehovah by an 
image which degrades Him to the 
level of Baal, Jud. ii. 11), but to the 
Lord God of his fathers, and not 
after the doings of Israel (worshipping 
Jehovah through the golden calves). 
Therefore the Lord stablished the 
kingdom in his hand. . . . And his 
heart was lifted up in the ways of 
the Lord; moreover he took away 
the high places and groves out of 
Judah” (2 Chron. xvii.3-6, xix. 3). But 
“the high places (of Jehovah) were 
not taken away, for as yet the people 
had not prepared their hearts unto 
the God of their fathers.” All that 
depended on him he did, but the 
people could not yet rise up to his 
spirituality so as to worship Jehovah 
without any visible altar save the 
one at Jerusalem (xx. 32, 33). He 
utterly abolished the idol high places 
and, as far as he could, the unlawful 
Jehovah high places, but was unable 
thoronghly to get rid of the latter 
(1 Kings xv. 14, xxii. 43). To remedy 
the people’s ignorance of the book of 
the law, inthe thiid year of his reign 
he sent a commission of five princes, 
nine Levites, and two priests to go 
through the cities of Judah, teaching 
them in it; a model for rulers as to 
national education (Deut: xi. 19-21). 


J. at tirst fortitied the cities of Judah 


and those of Ephraim taken by Asa 
(2 Chron. xvii. 2) to secure himself 
against Israel. Afterwards he changed 
his policy to one of alliance with Israel 
against the common foe Syria and 
the eastern tribes, Ammon, Moab, 

etc.; and his son JEHORAM [see 

married ATHALIAH [see], the daugh- 
ter of Ahab and Jezebel (xxii. 2, 3, 
7, 8,10). <A fatal union (1 Cor. xv. 
88)! Many facts attest the intimacy 
between the two dynasties ; EL1Jan’s 
[see] avoiding Judah when fleeing 
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JEHOSHAPHAT, VALLEY OF 


from Ahab; the same names given 

in the two families; Jehovah’s name 

compounded in names of Ahab’s idol- 
atrous children; J.’s readiness to go 
with Anas [see] to battle at Ramoth 

Gilead. Ahab’s demonstrative hos- 
itality was the bait to entice him 
2 Chron. xviii. 1-3). There he would 

have paid with life for his dangerous 
alliance with cowardly Ahab, who 
sought to save his own life by expos- 
ing his magnanimous ally, but for 
God’s interposition. 
On his return in peace, in the 16th year 
of his reign probably, Jehu the son 
of Hanani reproved him, ‘‘ Shouldest 
thou help the ungodly and love them 
that hate the Lord? (comp. 1 Sam. 
xv. 35, xvi. 1.) Therefore is wrath 
upon thee from before the Lord.” 
But God is ever ready to discern any 
good in His servants; ‘‘ nevertheless 
there are good things found in thee, 
in that thou hast taken away the 
groves out of the land, and hast pre- 
pared thine heart to seek God’’ (comp. 
2 Chron. xxvii. 6, ‘‘ways’’; contrast 
Rehoboam, xii. 14). J. then again, 
besides the former commission (xvii. 
9) in the third year of his reign, took 
up the work of reformation and went 
out in person through the people 
from Beersheba in the 8. to mount 
Ephraim in the N. to bring them 
back unto the Lord God of their 
fathers. He also set judges in the 
several cities, and a supreme court 
for references and appeals (‘‘ con- 
troversies”’) in Jerusalem, made up 
of Levites, priests, and chief fathers 
of Israel (the judges in the cities 
were probably of the same classes). 
The judges chosen from the elders 
by Moses at Jethro’s suggestion were 
the foundation of the judicial body 
(Exod. xviii. 21, ete.; Deut. i. 15, 
etc.). David added for the expand- 
ing wants of the kingdom 6000 Le- 
vites. ‘‘ The judgment of the Lord” 
(2 Chron. xix. 8) answers to ‘ mat- 
ters of the Lord”’ (ver. 11), i.e. reli- 
gious questions. ‘‘ Controversies ”’ 
answer to ‘‘the king’s matters,” 
civil causes. J.’s directions are a 
rule for judges in all ages: “take 
heed what ye do, for ye judge not 
for man but for the orks who is with 
you in the judgment; wherefore 
now let the fear of the Lord be upon 
you .. . forthere is no iniquity with 
the Lord our God, nor respect of 
persons, nor taking of gifts.’’ Ama- 
riah the chief priest presided in re- 
ligious questions; Zebadiah, ‘‘ ruler 
of the house of Judah ”’ (tribal prince 
of Judah), in civil questions. The 
Levites were to be shoterim, “ offi- 
cers”’ lit. scribes, keeping written 
accounts ; assistants to the judges, 
transmitting their orders to the 
people, and superintending the exe- 
cution of them. 

Five divisions comprised his soldiery, 
comprising 780,000 men in Judah 
and 380,000 in Benjamin. But it 
was ‘‘the fear of the Lord falling 
upon all the kingdoms... round 
about Judah ”’ (so Gen. xxxv. 5), that 
was his main defence, ‘‘so that they 

'made no war on J.’ Nay, the 
Philistines and Arabians brought 

resents and tribute. 

Edom had a “deputy king,” a vassal 

to Judah; ‘‘there was (then) no 
Parr VIII.) 


(real, independent) king” (1 Kings 
xxii. 47). This remark is introduced 
to show how J. was able to make 
ships of Tarshish (7.e. ships such as 
go to Tarshish, i.e. long voyaging 
ships; 2 Chron. xx. 36 changes this 
into ‘‘to make ships to go to Tar- 
shish,’”’ a copyist’s misunderstand- 
ing) to go to Ophir from the mari- 
time coast of Edom. J. allied him- 
self with the wicked Abhaziah in this 
enterprise. The ships were built in 
Ezion GEBER [see] on the Red Sea. 
Then Ettezer [see], son of Dodavah, 
prophesied, ‘‘ because thou hast joined 
thyself with Ahaziah, the Lord shall 
break (the perfect is prophetical, not 
hath broken) thy works.’”’ They were 
accordingly wrecked at Ezion Geber 
by a storm (2 Chron. xx. 35-87). 
Ahaziah in vain tried to induce J. to 
repeat the attempt. One chastise- 
ment from the Lord sufficed a docile 
child (1 Cor. xi. 82; contrast Isa. 
ix. 13, Jer. v. 3). This was subse- 
quent to the Edomite, Ammonite, 
and Moabite invasion of Judah by 
way of EnGepi [see]. Edom joined 
with Ammon and other desert tribes 
enumerated in Ps. Ixxxiii. 3-7 (“‘ other 
beside the Ammonites,” A.V. 2 
Chron. xx. 1;' Hiller proposes to 
read Maonites from Maan a city near 
Petra on mount Seir, tribes from 
all parts of mount Seir: Keil; xxvi. 
7, Mehunims), to not only throw off 
Judah’s supremacy but root the Jews 
out of their divinely given inherit- 
ance; but in vain. [See JAHAZIEL 
and BeracHaH.] J.’s piety shone 
brightly on this occasion. ‘“ He 
feared, set himself to seek Jehovah, 
and proclaimed a fast throughout 
Judab,”’ so that “out of all the 
cities they came to ask help of Jeho- 
vah.”’ His prayer in the congrega- 
tion in the Lord’s house is a model : 
“OQ Lord God of our fathers (there- 
fore we the children have a cove- 
nanted claim on Thee), art not Thou 
God in heaven (therefore hast rule 
thence over all)? Rulest not Thou 
over all the kingdoms of the heathen 
(therefore the heathen invaders of 
Thine elect nation cannot escape 
Thee) ? And in Thine hand is there 
not power and might, so that none 
is able to withstand Thee (therefore 
this horde cannot)? Art not Thou 
our God who didst drive out the 
inhabitants of this land before Thy 
people Israel, and gavest it to the 
seed of Abraham Thy friend for 
ever? (Thy covenant for ever with 
‘Thy friend,’ and Thine honour at 
stake, require Thy interposition.) 
And they have built Thee a sanctuary, 
saying (1 Kings viii. 33, 37, cove- 
nanting for God’s help to be rendered 
in all future times in answer to the 
nation’s prayer, which covenant God 
accepted), If when evil cometh up- 
onus... we stand before Thy house 
in Thy presence . . . and cry unto 
Thee . . . then Thou wilt hear and 
help. And now behold. . ¢ Am- 
mon, Moab . . . whom Thou wouldest 
not let Israel invade . . . they re- 
ward us (evil for good) to come to 
cast us out of Thy possession (in 
undesigned coincidence with Ps. 
lxxxili. 12, ‘let us take to ourselves 
the houses of God in possession’). 
O our God, wilt Thou not judge (do 


us justice on) them? For we have 
no might against this great company 

. neither know we what to do: 
but our eyes are upon Thee.’ The 
“little ones, wives, and children,’ 
standing before’ Jehovah, by their 
very helplessness were a powerful 
plea with the compassionate God. 
Jahaziel then gave the promise from 
God (comp. Exod. xiv. 18, 14), and 
J. and all Judah bowed with face to 
the ground. The Levites stood up to 
praise the God of Israel with a loud 
voice. As the people went forth the 
following morning J. urged the people 
to faith as the receptive state needed 
on their part for ensuring God’s 
promised blessing: ‘‘ Believe in the 
Lord your God, so shall ye be estab- 
lished’’ (comp. Isa. vii. 9; Matt. ix. 
28, 29). In strong faith he ordered 
singers to “praise the beauty of 
holiness”’ (“‘to praise, clad in holy 
ornaments,’ Keil) already for the 
promised victory. At their beginning 
to sing was the time that the Lord 
delivered them. Seirites, greedy for 
booty, by God’s providence, from an 
ambush suddenly attacking, caused 
a panic among the Ammonites and 
Moabites which eventuated in mutual 
slaughter. J. and his people were 
three days gathering the spoil. On 
the fourth day was the blessing of 
Jehovah in Berachah valley, then 
the return and the thanksgiving in 
the house of God. The three allies’ 
invasion of Moab was probably sub- 
sequent. 

His character stands among the highest 
for piety of Judah’s kings, and the 
kingdom in his reign was at its 
zenith. Firmness and consistency 
were wanting. This want betrayed 
him into the alliance with. Israel 
which on three occasions brought its 
penalty: (1) at Ramoth Gilead, (2) in 
the joint invasion of Moab(2Kingsiii.) 
through the Edomite wilderness, and 
(3) in respect to his naval enterprise 
for Ophir. To avert the foreseen evil 
consequences of his alliance he ap- 
pointed JeHoram [see], his firstborn, 
king in his lifetime, and gave gifts 
and fenced cities to his other sons; 
but no human precautions can avert. 
the penalty for religious compromise 
(2 Cor. vi. 17, 18). 5. Nimshi’s 
son, king Jehu’s father (2 Kings 
ix. 2). 

Jehoshaphat, Valley of. Joel iii. 
2, 12, paralle) to Zech. xiv. 2-4, where 
the mount of Olives answers to the 
‘valley of Jehoshaphat”’ in Joel. 
Possibly ‘‘the valley of BERACHAH” 
[see], where between T'ekoa and the 
main road from Bethlehem to Hebron 
Jehoshaphat assembled the people 
to bless Jehovah for the victory over 
Ammon, Moab, ete. (2 Chron. xx. 
20-26.) The valley with the Kedron 
at its foot is now called ‘the valley 
of Jehoshaphat.” But it was not 
anciently so; Jerome and the Ono- 
masticon of Eusebius first call it so 
in the fourth century a.p. As the 
Jews bury worn out rolls of Scrip- 
ture (for which they have such a deep 
reverence) here, it is likely the Je- 
hoshaphat from whom the valley is 
namedwasa7abbin heldin veneration. 
The tomb called Jehoshaphat’s tomb 
(an excavation with an architectural 
front) is certainly not — the 


JEHOSHAPHAT, VALLEY OF 
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JEHOVAH 


king Jehoshaphat, for he was buried 
in the city of David (2 Chron. xxi. 1). 


TOMB OF JEHOSHAPHAT. 


However, the phrases “the city of 
David’’ and “‘ Zion ”’ are applied ina 

eneral sense to the site of Jerusa- 
tn and to the hills around, among 
which the same name, “sunny 
mountain,” still lingers. The word 
“ city’? comprises the surrounding 
suburbs (Num. xxxv. 25-28; 1 Kings 
ii. 86, 87). Also ‘‘in” often means 
at or near (Conder, Pal. Expl. Qy. 
Stat., Oct. 1877, pp. 178, 195). Thus 
the burial ‘“‘in the city of David” 
may apply to burial in the vicinity. 
The enemies Tyre, Sidon, the Philis- 
tines, Edom, and Egypt (Joel iii. 4, 
19), are types of the last confederacy 
under antichrist (Rev. xvi., xyii., 
xix.), which shall assail restored 
Israel and shall be judged by Jeho- 
wah. As Jehoshaphat means ‘‘ the 
judgment of Jehovah,” “the valley 
of Jehoshaphat” is probably the 
general name for the scene of His 
judgment, Jehoshaphat’s victory 
over the godless horde that sought 
to dispossess Judah typifying the last 
victory over the antichristian host 
that shall seek to dispossess restored 
Israel (Ezek. xxxviii., xxxix.). That 
this shall be in the Holy Land seems 
likely from Zechariah’s definite men- 
tion of mount Olivet (xiv. 1, 4, 5) as 
the scene of Christ’s return and from 
its having been the scene of His as- 
cension; the angels moreover an- 
nounced, ‘‘this same Jesus . . . shall 
so come in like manner as ye have 
seen Him go into heaven” (Acts i. 
11). Theword in Joel is emek, which 
means a spacious valley, not a nar- 
‘row ravine (for which the term is 
nachal) such as the valley of the 
Kedron. In Joeliii. 14 ‘‘ the valley of 
Jehoshaphat”’ is called “‘ the valley of 
decision” or “excision,’’ where the 
foes shall meet their determined doom. 
“* ARMAGEDDON” [see] in Rev. xvi. 
16 corresponds: from ha a mount- 
ain, and Megiddo the valley of Jez- 
reel, the great battle field of Canaan, 


where godly Josiah fell before Pha- 
raoh Necho. Some great plain anti- 
typical to the two valleys will pro- 
bably be the scene of the last con- 
flict. Its connection with Jerusalem 
appears in the context; so “ come 
up,” the regular phrase for going to 
the theocratic capital, is used, but 
“down into the valley of Jehosha- 

hat’ also (Joel ini. 2, 12). The 

oslems bury their dead on one side 
of the valley, the Jews on the other. 
Absalom’s tomb and Zechariah’s, be- 
sides Jehoshaphat’s, are pointed out, 
but without good grounds for the 
tradition. The king’s(Melchizedek’s) 
dale or valley of Shaveh (Gen. xiv. 
17, 2 Sam. xviii. 18) is identified 
with ‘‘the valley of Jehoshaphat.” 
Josephus (Ant. vii. 10) says ABsA- 
Lom’s [see] monument wastwo stadia 


from Jerusalem, probably in the val- 
ley of the woper Kedron, where were 
the judges’ tombs, a likely site for his 
erecting his sepulchral monument. 

Jehosheba=Jehovah’s oath, i.e. de- 
voted to Him. Daughter of king 
Joram of Israel. JEHOIADA’s [see] 
wife. So Elisheba (God’s oath) was 
Aaron’s wife, Elizabeth Zacharias’. 
Athaliah is not specified as her- mo- 
ther, but this may be due to the 
sacred writer's abhorrence of her 
name. Possibly her mother may have 
been another wife of Joram (2 Kings 
xi. 2). J. is the only instance of a 
princess marrying the highpriest. 
Her position enabled her through 
God’s providence to rescue the little 
prince Joash, and hide him and his 
nurse in a bedchamber in the palace, 
afterwards in the temple (2 Ckron. 
xxii. 11, xxiii. 11; 2 Kings xi. 2, 8), 
where he was brought up with her 
sons, who assisted at his coronation. 
ZECHARIAH, Jehoiada’s successor, 
one of them, was afterwards slain, a 
martyr for the trath. 

Jehovah: Jahaveh or Yahaveh is 
probably the correct form (the vowel 
pointing in J ehovah is derived from 
A-d-o-n-a-i)from the substantive verb 
havah (found only six times in the 
Bible ; obsolete in Moses’ time; re- 
tained in Chaldee and Syriac from a 
time anterior to the division of the 
Semitic languages), for the more 
modern iayah, to be; a proof of the 
great antiquity of the name: “I am 
THAT I aM” is the key of the name 
(Exod. ini: 14), expressing unchanging 
Being. The name was old and known 
long before; it appears compounded 
in Jo-chebed and Mor-iah, and simply 
in Gen. ii. and afterwards. But its 
significance in relation to God’s people 
was new, and now first becoming ex- 
perimentally known. [See GENESIS, 
Gop, Exovus.} Exod. vi. 2,3: “Iam 
JEHOVAH, and I appeared unto 
Abraham,.. . by the name of God 
Almighty (El-Shaddai), but by My 
name JEHOVAH was I not known”: 
its full and precious import is only 
now about to be revealed. To the 
patriarchs He was known, when giv- 
ing the promises, as Gop, Almighty 
to fulfil them (Gen. xvii. 1); to 
Moses as Jehovah wnchangeably 
Jjaithful (Mal. iii. 6) in keeping them ; 
comp. Heb. xiii. 8, which identifies 
Jesus with Jehovah. Elohim can do 
all that He wills; Jehovah will do 
all that He has promised. Elohim 
(the plural expressing the fulmess of 
God’s powers) is appropriate to cre- 
ation (Gen. iii. 8); JEHOVAH 


ELOHIM to paradise and to the | 


covenant of grace at the fall; the 
combination identifies the Jehovah 
of the moral government with the 
Elohim of creation. If JEHovan had 
been a name of more recent introduc- 
tion, the whole nation would never 
have accepted it with such universal 
reverence. Hlohim appears in the 
trial of Abraham’s faith (Gen. xxii.); 
Jehovah, in its triumph. The last 
19 chaps., from Jacob’s meeting the 


angels and Hsau, have Elohim alone | 


(except in the history of Judah and 
Pharez, xxxviii.; and Joseph’s first 
entrance into Egypt, xxxix.; and 
Jacob’s dying exclamation, xlix. 18: 
the beginning and close of the long 


period of sorrow and patient waiting) 
to prepare by contrast for the fuller 
revelation to Moses, when Jehovah is 
made known in its full and experi- 
mental preciousness. ‘‘To be made 
known’’ (Exod. vi. 3) means to be 
manifested in act (Ps. ix. 17, xlviii. 
3-6), making good in fact all that 
was implied in the name (Hzek. xx. 9) 
(noda’ti). The name was not new 
to Israel, for it occurs before Exod. 
vi. 8 in ili. 16, iv. 1. Etoxim, from 
alah ‘‘to be strong’ (First), rather 
than from Arabic aliha astonish- 
ment, alaha worship (Hengstenberg), 
the Deity,expresses His eternal power 
and Godhead manifested in nature, 
commanding our reverence; JEHO- 
vaH the Personal God in covenant 
with His people, manifesting bound- 
less mercy, righteousness, and faith- 
fulness to His word. So ‘“Im- 
manuel”’ is used not of the mere 
appellation, but of His proving in 
fact to be what the name means (Isa. 
vii. 14).. The “I am” (Exod. iii. 14) 
is to be filled up thus: J am to My 

eople all whatever they want. 

rayer is to supply the ellipsis, plead- 
ing God’s covenanted promises : 
light, life, peace, salvation, glory, 
their exceeding great reward, etc. I 
am all that My word declares, and 
their threefold nature, body, soul, 
and spirit, requires. 1 am always all 
this to them (John viii. 58). ‘‘ Before 
Abraham began to be (Gr.) I am’”’ 
(Matt. xxviii. 20). The Jews by a 
misunderstanding of Lev. xxiv. 16 
(‘utters distinctly’’ instead of 
“blasphemeth’’) fear to use the 
name, saying instead ‘the name,’ 
‘‘the four lettered name,” ‘‘the great 
and terrible name.”’ So LXX.,Vulg., 
and even A. V. (except in four places 
“Jehovah’’: Isa. xii. 2,xxvi.4; Exod. 
vi. 3; Ps. Ixxxiii. 18) has “THE 
Lorp,”’ which in CaPITaLs represents 
JEHOVAH, in small letters Adonai. 
Maimonides restricts its use to the 
priests’ blessings and to the sanctu- 
ary; others to the highpriest on the 
day of atonement. when entering the 
holy of holies. The Samaritans pro- 
nounced the name Yabe (Theodoret); 
found also in Epipbanius; Yahw in 
such names as Obadiah (Obad-yahu). 
So that Jahveh or Yahveh seems the 
correct pronunciation. The Hebrews 
said the Elohim, in opposition to false 
gods; but never the Jehovah, for 
Jehovah means the true God only. 
Again, My God, Elohai, but not My 
Jehovah, for Jehovah by itself means 
this covenant relationto one. Again, 
the Elohim of Israel; but not the 
Jehovah of Israel, for there is no 
other Jehovah. Again, the living 
Klohim, but not the living Jehovah; 
for Jehovah means this without the 
epithet. Jehovah is in O. T. the 
God of redemption. The correlative 
of Elohim is man, of Jehovah re- 
deemed mam. Elohim is God in 
nature, Jehovah God in grace (Hxod. 
xxxiv. 6, 7). Elohim is the God of 
providence, Jehovah the God of 
promise and prophecy; hence the 
rophets’ formula is, “thus saith 

ehovah,” not Elohim. Elohim is 
wider in meaning, embracing the 
representatives of Deity, angels and 
human judges and rulers (Ps. lxxxii. 
6; John x.34, 35). Jehovah is deeper, 


JEHOVAH JIREH 


the incommunicable name. The 
more frequent use of the name Je- 
hovah from Samuel’s time is due to 
the religious revival then inaugurated, 
and to the commencement of the 
régular school of prophets. In the 
first four verses of the Bhagavat God 
says to Brahma, ‘‘I was at first. . . 
afterwards I AM THAT WHICH Is, and 
He who must remain am I.” (Sir W. 
Jones.) 

Jehovah Jireh. [See AsRranHaw, 
Isaac.] Jehovah will see or provide 
(Gen. xxii. 14). In ver. 8 Abraham 
had said, ‘‘ Elohim will provide for 
Himself a Lamb.’’ He perceives he 
has uttered an unconscious prophecy, 
and that the Elohim in whom he 
trusted has proved Himself JEHOVAH 
[see], in covenant with His people; 
so that the phrase became a Hebrew 
proverb, “‘ In the mount {as He pro- 
vided for Abraham in his extremity ] 
Jehovah will prowide”’ [for us also in 
our every extremity]. The meaning 
of Mori-jah, “ the seeing of Jehovah,”’ 
implies that it originated in this say- 
-ing of Abraham, and that ‘‘ Moriah ”’ 
in ver. 2 is used by anticipation. 
Moreover Solomon built his temple 
on mount “ Moriah’”’ (2 Chron. iii. 1). 
It is no valid objection that Abraham 
“saw the place afar off,”’ whereas the 
temple mount is not conspicuousfrom 
a distance (whence Moriah is con- 
nected by some with Moreh and “the 
natural altar on the top of mount 
Gerizim”’ [see], which the Samari- 
tans make the place of the sacrifice); 
for what is meant in Gen. xxii. 4 is 
only that he saw it at some little 
distance, as far off as the place ad- 
mitted. The distance, two days’ 
journey from Beersheba, would bring 
Abraham and his party to Jerusalem, 
whereas Gerizim could not be reached 
in three days. 

Jehovah Nissi: Jehovah my ban- 
ner. Name given by Moses to the 
altar commemurating Israel’s victory, 


under Jehovah, over AMALEK [see], 


(Exod. xvii. 15). “His name, i.e. 
manifested character towards His 
eople, is their rallying point [see 
Bane, The rod of God in Moses’ 
hand, when held up as a banner, 
brought victory ; so it was the pledge 
of what the altar represented, that 
Jehovah is the ensurer of victory to 
His people when rallying round Him 
(Ps. lx. 4, Isa. xi. 10, Prov. xviii. 10). 
Jehovah Shalom: Jehovah is 
peace. Gideon so called his altar of 
thanksgiving (not sacrifice) in Ophrah, 
to commemorate the angel of Jeho- 
vah’s salutation, “Peace be unto 
thee’’; where rather judgment for 
national backslidings was to have 
been expected, and when he himself 
had feared death as having seen the 
angel of Jehovah. Jehovah’s as- 
surance of “peace”’ confirmed His 
previous announcement that Gideon 
would conquer Midian and deliver 
Israel. 
Jehozabad. 1.1 Chron. xxvi. 4, 15; 
Neh. xii. 25 marg. 2. 2 Chron. xvii. 
18. 3. Slew Joash: 2 Kings xii. 21, 
2 Chron. xxiv. 26. 


_Jehozadak: Josrprcu. Led cap- 


tive to Babylon after Seraiah his 
father’s execution at Riblah(1 Chron. 
vi. 14, 15; 2 Kings xxv. 18, 21). 
Father of Jeshua the highpriest, 


( 339 ) 


who with Zerubbabel led the re- 
turning Jews from Babylon (Ezra 
iii. 2, Neh. xii. 26). Zedekiah=right- 
eous is Jehovah; Jehozadak=Jeho- 
vah is righteous. It is suggestive 
that the names of the last king and of 
the representative of the highpriest- 
hood in the captivity both express 
that the suspension of the throne 
and of the priesthood was Jehovah’s 
righteous judgment for Judah’s sins; 
moreover JOSHUA or JESHUA, who 
restored the temple altar, expresses 
salvation ; as the former Joshua led 
the hitherto homeless Israelites into 
Canaan their inheritance; and as 
Jesus, the Antitype, saves usfrom our 
sins and leads us into the heavenly 
rest. 


Jehu. 1. Son of Hanani who re- 


proved Asa (2 Chron. xvi. 7-9) 
of Judah; prophetically denounced 
Baasha for all the evil he did in the 
sight of Jehovah, like the house of 
Jeroboam, and for killing “him” 
(the last representative of Jeroboam): 
1 Kings xvi. 7, xv. 27-29, xiv. 10-14. 
Though Baasha thus fulfilled the 
word of Jehovah by Ahijah, yet as 
not this but his own bloody minded 
ambition was his motive, he should 
be punished (Hos.i.4). His follow- 
ing Jeroboam’s sins showed that his 
destruction of Jeroboam’s house was 
not from zeal for God. Thirty 
years later J. reproved Jehoshaphat, 
“shouldest thou help the ungodly, 
and love them that hate the Lord ? 
therefore is wrath upon thee from 
the Lord,” ete. (2 Chron. xix. 2, 3.) 
Jehoshaphat’s “‘ acts, first and last, 
were written in the book of J.’’ (xx. 
34.) 2. Son of Jehoshaphat, son of 
Nimshi, from whom, as better known, 
J. is sometimes called “son of Nim- 
shi.’ In youth he had ridden behind 
Ahab as one of his guards, when that 
bad king went down to Jezreel to 
take possession of the vineyard ob- 
tained by false accusation and mur- 
der, and treasured in memory Elijah’s 
prophecy against him on that occasion, 
“in the place where dogs licked the 
blood of Naboth shall dogs lick thy 
blood even thine” (1 Kings xxi. 19). 
Bidkar (Bar [son of ] Dakar) was then 
his comrade in the king’s guard ; and 
it was a striking retribution that these 
two witnesses of Ahab’s sin should be 
the executioners of God’s righteous 
vengeance. Jehovah had directed 
Elijah at Horeb to anoint him as 
future king, a commission which the 
prophet executed through his suc- 
cessor Elisha, whose ministry was 
the continuation of his own. The 
impulsive vehemence of his character 
betrayed itself even at a distance in 
his “furious” driving, which was 
notorious (2 Kings ix. 20 marg.). 
During the absenceat Jezreel, owing 
to wounds, of Jehoram king of Israel, 
J. as commander in chief was holding 
Ramoth Gilead against Hazael and 
the Syrians, when a pupil of the pro- 
phets, sent by Elisha, suddenly ap- 
peared amidst the captains assembled 
in the court, saying “IT havean errand 
to thee, O captain’; J. went into the 
innermost of the surrounding cham- 
bers, and there the young prophet in 
the name of Jehovah God of Israel 
anointed him with the sacred oil 
(Josephus, Ant. ix. 6, §1) as Israel’s 


JEHU 


king, and commissioned him to avenge 
the blood of Jehovah’s prophets and 
servants (1 Kings xviii. 4, xix. 10) on 
Ahiab’s whole house. On going out 
J. was asked, ‘‘ Wherefore came this 
mad (Jer. xxix. 26, John x. 20, Acts 
xxvi. 24) fellow to thee?” J. re- 
plied, ‘“‘Ye know the man and his 
muttering’’ (ecstatic utterances), 
i.e., that he says nothing rational. But 
the captains elicited from J. the 
truth ; then, fired with enthusiasm and 
weary of the reigning dynasty, they 
made an extempore throne of the 
bare steps of the staircase, spreading 
their outer wrappers (beged) as the 
carpet, to do homage to J. (Matt. 
xxi. 7, 8), and proclaimed with sound 
of trumpets, ‘‘ J. is king.’’ The pro- 
phet’s few words sufficed to act on 
J.’s excitable, impetuous, and am- 
bitious character. Without a prayer 
for guidance, and without further 
precaution, J. set out on a journey of 
30 miles, crossing the Jordan witha 
band of horsemen, and Bidkar whom 
he had made captain of the host, and 
being himself the first messenger of 
the revolution to Jezreel, having se- 
cured that none else should leave 
Ramoth Gilead. One messenger on 
horseback after another, sent out by 
Joram, asked ‘‘Is it peace?” and 
received the reply ‘‘ What hast. thou 
to do with peace P’’ 7.e., trouble not 
thyself about peace: ‘follow me.”’ 
At last Joram himself, with Ahaziah, 
each in his chariot, went forth. To 
Joram’s inquiry J. replied, ‘‘ What 
peace so long as the whoredoms 
(spiritual) of thy mother Jezebel, and 
her witcherafts (usually associated 
with idolatry), are so many ?’’ (Deut. 
xviii. 10, etc.) On Joram turning to 
flee J. drove an arrow through the 
back and shoulders, so as to come out 
at bis heart, and made Bidkar cast 
the body upon Naboth’s ground, “‘as 
Jehovah laid this burden (pronounced 
this prophetic threat ; inassa) upon 
him,”’ for “the blood of Naboth and 
of his sons”’ (this passage supplies 
the latter particular, which 1 Kings 
xxi. 13, 14 omits as being a matter 
of course, Ahab’s object being to cut 
off all heirs to the confiscated vine- 
yard). J. smote AHAZIAH [see] too. 
Fleeing by the way of the garden 
house (Heb. Bethgan, Engannim P) pe 
first hid in Samaria where his rela- 
tives were (2 Kings x. 3), moreover 
Samaria was the direct road from Jez- 
reel to Jerusalem ; then was brought 
to J., and was mortally wounded in 
his chariot at the ascent to Gur by 
Ibleam, so that when he got on to 
Megiddo he died there (2 Chron. 
xxi. 8, 9; 2 Kings ix. 27). On J.’s 
approach to Jezreel, Jezebel in ori- 
ental fashion painted her eyebrows 
and eyelashes with black antimony, 
to heighten the splendour of the dark 
eyes, and so to present an imposing 
appearance to J. and die as a queen ; 
not to charm him, for she compared 
him to “ Zimri who slew his master,” 
and warned him that the same fate 
awaited him as overtook Zimri. 
Without deigning to answer her J. 
desired the eunuchs to throw her 
down. After eating and drinking, 
when J. commanded her burial, her 
skull, palms, and feet were all that 
the ravenous dogs had left of her 
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carcase, in fulfilment of 1 Kings xxi. 
23. Next he directed the rulers of 
the city,and the elders or magis- 
trates, and the tutors of Ahab’s 70 
sons(including grandsons)at Samaria, 
to send him the heads of the 70 in 
baskets to Jezreel. J. in the morning 
went out of the city gate before the 
two heaps of heads, and addressing 
the assembled people, as if they were 
slain without his interfering, he at- 
tributed their slaughter to Jehovah’s 
decree, in order to justify his con- 
spiracy in the eyes of the people. 
So the people offered no re- 
sistance when he proceeded to slay 
all the survivors vf Ahab’s house at 
Jezreel, “‘all his great men, his ac- 
quaintances (or adherents), and court 
priests.” 

Then he set out for Samaria. On his 
way, at the house of shepherds bind- 
ing sheep to shear them (where the 
shepherds used to meet on the road 
from Jezreel to Samaria), he caused 
42 brethren of Ahaziah, who were 
about to visit their royal relations, 
Joram’s sons and bis mother Jeze- 
bel’s sons, tu be slain at the cistern 
of the binding or shearing house. 
Ahaziah’s actual brothers had been 
carried off by the Arabs, etc., ‘‘so 
that there was never a son left Je- 
horam save Jehoahaz,’’ Ahaziah 
(2 Chron. xxi. 17) ; his ‘“ brethren’”’ 
then mean his stepbrothers, Joram’s 
sons by concubines, and his nephews 
orcousins. NextJ.metand took with 
him the ascetic JEHONADAB [see], 
held in universal repute, in order to 
have his countenance in the whole- 
sale slaughter by subtilty of Baal’s 
worshippers which followed, and so 
to stand well with the people. J. 
said, “come, see my zeal for the 
Lord”; but it was really zeal for self, 
which he was glad to find capable of 
bearing a religious colour. When 
God's work fell in with his own 
ambition he did it with his wonted 
impetuosity. But if his had been 


real zeal for the Lord he would have | 


rooted out the calf worship, Jero- 
boam’s state policy, as well as Baal 
worship (x. 29). His haste was not 
real faith (Isa. xxviii. 16) ; his reli- 
gious zeal was the blaze of natural 
impetuosity soon going out (Matt. 
xxv. 8). When religious principle 
required self sacrifice, then he chose 
the praise of men not that of God 
(2 Kings x.31,John xii. 43). The Baal 
worshippers upheld Ahab’s dynasty ; 
by killing them he got rid of political 
opponents, and gained to his side the 
worshippers of Jehovah. Religion 
was with him but a tool to serve his 
ends (1 Tim. vi. 5). The assuming of 
Baal vestments by that full assembly 
(as was usual at the time of worship) 
in Ahab’s grand temple (1 Kings xvi. 
32) seemed at the time politic, but 
proved the seal of the wearers’ de- 
struction. “As soonas he (the priest; 
not J., as Smith’s Bible Dict.) had 
made an end of offering the burnt 
offering,’ J. gave the word for their 
slaughter. ‘‘The city of Baal,” to 
which next the guard and captains 
went, was the temple citadel, the true 
temple house; thence they brought 
the wooden standing columns or sta- 
tues (matztzeeboth, assessors of Baal, 
worshipped with him), and burnt 


them, and broke in pieces the central 
column of Baal himself, a conical 
stone. 

Jehovah rewarded this removal of Baal 
idolatry, and execution of the Divine 
vengeance on Ahab’s house, by pro- 
mising J., “thy children of the fourth 
generation shall sit on the throne of 
Israel.”” Among them was Jeroboam 
II., the most prosperous of the Israel- 
ite kings ; and the dynasty lasted the 
longest of all that ruled the northern 
kingdom. But this religious reforma- 
tion, a fruit of Elijah’s and Elisha’s 
labours, through J.’s “not taking heed 
to walk in the law of Jehovah with 
all his heart,’ went only half way. 
So, Israel’s day of grace now com- 
mencing to wane, Jehovah began to 
cut Israel short, Hazart [see] smit- 
ing them from Jordan eastward. J. 
and Hazael are mentioned on ‘‘the 
black obelisk’’; J. (Jahua) is called 
“son of Omri” (Khumri), a natural 
mistake for the Assyrians to make, 
as knowing Omri to have formed a 
powerful dynasty and as knowing 
Samaria by the name “‘ the house of 
Omri.”’ J.at this time, according to 
the inscription, sent gold and silver 
tribute to Shalmaneser I. Stern, 
ruthless, impetuous, yet a master of 
profound dissimulation (as in his con- 
summate hypocrisy towards the Baal 
worshippers), he never discovered 
that whole heartedness for God is 
the truest policy, and that blood shed 
in external obedience to God’s com- 
mand, where yet the motive is self, 
brings guilt on the blood shedder: 
Hos. i. 4, ‘‘ I will avenge the blood of 
Jezreel on the house of J.,’”’ though 
temporarily he was rewarded for his 
measure of outward obedience. Zach- 
ariah his great grandson, the fourth 
from J., after a six months’ reign, 
was slain by Shallum (2 Kings xv. 
8-12). J.’s paying tribute to Assyria 
to secure the throne which God gave 
him accords with his half believing 
character, using all means secular 
or religious to gain his end. He died 
and was buried in Samaria after a 
28 years’ reign. 3. 1 Chron. ii. 38. 4. 
1 Chron. iv. 35-48. 5. The Anto- 
thite, i.e. of Anathoth (1 Chron. xii. 
1-3). 

Jehubbah. 1 Chron. vii. 34. 

Jehueal. Sonof Shelemiah; a prince 
sent by Zedekiah to consult and ask 
Jeremiah’s prayers (Jer. xxxvii. 3, 
xxxvili. 1-4). 

Jehud. A town of Dan (Josh. xix. 
45). Now Jehudie, seven and a half 
miles E. or 8.E. of Jaffa. 

Jehudi. The princes’ ready tool in 
fetching Baruch to read Jereminh’s 
(Jer. xxxvi. 14, 21, 23) denunciations; 
then employed by JEHOIAKIM [see] 
to bring and read the roll, which the 
king cut and burned. 

Jehudijah. The Jewess wife of Me- 
red, as distinguished from BirHian 
{see], his Egyptian wife (1 Chron. 
iv. 17-19). Bertheau simply trans- 
poses “these are the sons of Bithiah 
the daughter of Pharaoh whom Me- 
red took,”’ and puts the clanse after 
“Jalon.” Thus ‘she’ refers to 
Bithiah, “and she bare Miriam,” 
etc.; whereas in the common text 
“she” has none to refer to. Also 
thus the sons come regularly after 
their respective mothers. The marg. 


ver. 19 identifies Hodiah with J.; but 
Keil remarks the construct state, 
eesheth before Hodiah, shows it to 
be a man’s name, ‘‘the sons of Ho- 
diah’s wife’ (not of his wife Hodiah), 
the sister of Naham. Of her sons, 
Jered was father (founder) of GrpoR 
ieee} and Heber father (founder) of 
ocHo [see], etc. 

Jehush. 1 Chron. viii. 39. 

Jeiel. 1.1 Chron. v.7. 2.1 Chron. 
xv. 18, 21; xvi. 5. 3. 2 Chron. xx. 
14. 4, 2 Chron. xxvi. 11. 5. 2 
Chron. xxix. 18. 6. 2 Chron. xxxv. 
9. 7. Hara viii. 18. 8. Ezra x. 43. 

Jekameam. 1 Chron. xxiii. 19, xxiv. 
23 


Jekaniah. 1 Chron. ii. 41. 

Jekuthiel. Sprung from Judah; 
son of Mered and JEHUDIJAH [see] ; 
father (founder) of Zanoah (a town 
in Judah: Josh. xv. 34, 56). J. 
means trust in God. The Targum 
says, ‘‘ because in his days the Israel- 
ites trusted in the God of heaven for 
40 years in the wilderness.” Mered’s 
marrying Bithiah, Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter, took place probably before the 
exodus. The Portuguese Jews at 
the sabbath’s close invoke Elijah as 
ty Ep tidings of peace by the hand 
te} RE 

Jemima=day; brightasday. Eldest 
of Job’s three daughters after his 
restoration (Job xlii. 14). Gesenius, 
from Arabic ‘‘dove.” Jemama, a 
central province of Arabia, is in 
Arab tradition named from an ancient 
queen. 

Jemuel. Simeon’s eldest son (Gen. 
xlvi. 10, Exod. vi. 15). NEMUEL is 
a corrupt form (Num. xxvi., 1 Chron. 


iv.). 

Jephthah. Son of Gilead by an har- 
lot, the father bearing the same name 
as the famous Gilead his ancestor. 
Gilead’s sons by his wife drove J. out 
from share of the father’s inheritance 
as being “‘son of a strange woman,” 
just as Ishmael and Keturah’s sons 
were sent away by Abraham, so as 
not to inherit with Isaac (Gen. xxi. 
10, ete.; xxv. 6). J. went to the land 
of Tob, N.E. of Persea, between 
Syria and Ammon (2 Sam. x. 6-8, 
Ish Tob, man of Tob), and there 
gathered about him a band of loose 
(1 Sam. xxii. 2) men, whom he led 
in marauding Bedouin-like expedi- 
tions. Meantime, through Jehovah’s 
anger at Israel’s apostasy to Baalim, 
Ashtaroth, the gods of Ammon, ete. 
he sold them (comp. Rom. vii. 14, 
gave them up to the wages that their 
sin had earned) into the hands of 
those very people whose gods they 
chose (Jud. x. 7, 17, 18), the instru- 
ment of their sin being made the in- 
strument of their punishment (Prov. 
i. 81, Jer. ii. 19). Then the princes 
(‘‘elders’’) of Gilead with Israel en- 
camped at Mizpeh (Jud. x. 17, 18; 
xi. 5-11), having resolved to make 
“head” (civil) and “ captain’”’ (mili- 
tary) over all Israelite Gilead (the 
Israelites in Perea) whatever war- 
rior they could find able to lead 
them against Ammon, applied to J. 
in Tob. J., whose temper seems to 
have been resentful (comp. xii.), up- 
braided them with having hated and 
expelled him out of his father’s house; 
yet it was not just to charge them 
all with what was the wrong of his 
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brethren alone, except in so far as 
they connived at and allowed his 
brethren’s act. Passion is unreason- 
ing. They did not reason with himthe 
matter, but acknowledged the wrong 
done him and said, “therefore (to 
make amends for this wrong) we 
turn again to thee now, and if thou 
go with us and fight against Am- 
mon thou shalt be our head, namely 
over all Gilead.” J. accepted the 
terms, and “uttered all his words 
(repeated the conditions and obli- 
gations under which he accepted 
the headship) before Jehovah (as in 
His presence; not that the ark or any 
altar of Jehovah was there; simply 
J. confirmed his engagement by an 
oath as before Jehovah) in Mizpeh,” 
where the people were met in assem- 
bly, Ramoth Mizpeh in Gilead, now 
Salt. 
. before appealing to the sword sent 
remonstrances to the Ammonite king 
respecting his invasion of Israel. 
The marked agréement of J.’s appeal 
_with the pentateuch account proves 
his having that record before him ; 
comp. Jud. xi. 17, 19-22 agreeing 
almost verbatim with Num. xx. 1, 
xxi. 21-25. He adds from independ- 
ent sources (such as the national lays 
commemorating Israel’s victories, 
quoted by Moses Num. xxi. 14, 17, 
27) that Israel begged from the king 
of Moab leave to go through his land 
(ver. 17). The pentateuch omitted 
this as having no direct bearing on 
Israel’s further course. The Am- 
monite king replied that what he 
claimed was that Israel should re- 
store his land between the Arnon, 
Jabbok, and Jordan. This claim 
was so far true that Israel had taken 
all the Amorite Sihon’s land (because 
of his wanton assault in answer to 
Israel’s peaceable request for leave 
to pass through unto “ his place,” 
i.e. to Israel’s appointed possession), 
including a portion formerly belong- 
ing to Moab and Ammon, but wrested 
from them by Sihon (Num. xxi. 26, 
28, 29); for Josh. xiii. 25, 26 shows 
that Sihon’s conquests must have 
included, besides the Moabite land 
mentioned in the pentateuch, half 
the Ammonite land E. of Moab 
and Gilead and W. of the upper 
Jabbok. But Israel, according to 
God’s prohibition, had not meddled 
with Edom, Moab, or Ammon (Deut. 
ii. 5, 9, 19), i.e. with the land which 
they possessed in Moses’ time. What 
was no longer Ammon’s, having been 
taken from them by Sihon, the pro- 
hibition did not debar Israel from. 
Israel, as J. rejoindered, went round 
Edom and Moab, along the eastern 
boundary by Iyz ABarim [see] (Num. 
xxi. 11-13), on the upper Arnon, the 
boundary between Moab and the Am- 
orites. J. reasons, Jehovah Elohim 
of Israel has dispossessed the Amor- 
ites, and transferred their land to 
Israel; Ammon therefore has no 
claim. Ammon can only claim what 
his god Chemosh gives him to pos- 
sess; so Israel is entitled to all that 
land which Jehovah gives, having 
dispossessed the previous owners. 
Further, J. reasons, Balak did not 
strive against Israel for the once 
Moabite land taken by the Amorites, 
+h. + transferred to Israel; he bribed 


Balaam indeed to curse them, but 
never fought against them. More- 
over it was too late now, after Israel’s 
prescriptive right was recognised for 
300 years, for Ammon to put forward 
such a claim. ‘“‘I (says J., represent- 
ing Israel) have not sinned against 
thee, but thou doest me wrong to 
waragainst me.’”’ Ammon having re- 
jected his remonstrances, J. gathered 
his army out of Reuben, Gad, and 
Manasseh (northern Gilead and Ba- 
shan), and went to (transl. Jud. xi. 29 
“massed over to’’) Mizpeh Gilead, 
the encampment and rendezvous of 
Israel (x.17), and thence to Ammon. 
He smote them from Aroer to Min- 
nith, 20 cities, “with a very great 
slaughter,” so that Ammon was com- 
pletely subdued. 

J. had vowed, in the event of Jehovah 
giving him victory, to ‘offer as a 
burnt offering whatsoever (rather 
whosoever) should come forth from 
the doors of his house to meet him”’; 
certainly not a beast or sheep, for it 
is human beings not brutes that come 
forth from a general's doors to meet 
and congratulate him on his victory. 
J. intended a hard vow, which the 
sacrifice of one animal would not be. 
He left it to Providence to choose 
what human being should first come 
forth to meet him. “In his eager- 
ness to smite the foe and thank God 
for it J. could not think of any par- 
ticular object to name, great enuugh 
to dedicate. He shrank from measur- 
ing what was dearest to God, and 
left this for Him. to decide” (Cassel 
in Herzog. Encycl.). He hoped (if 
he thought of his daughter at the 
time) that Jehovah would not require 
this hardest of sacrifices. She was 
his only child ; so on her coming out 
to meet him with timbrels and dances 
(Exod. xv. 20) J. rent his clothes, 
and exclaimed: “ Theu hast brought 
me very low, for I have opened my 
mouth (vowing) unto the Lord, and 
I cannot go back”? (Num. xxx. 2, 3; 
Eccles. v. 2-5; Ps. xv. 4 end, lxvi. 
14). Her filial obedience, patriotic de- 
votion, and self sacrificing piety shine 
brightly in her reply: ‘‘ My father 
(comp. Isaac’s reverent submis- 
sion, Gen. xxii. 6, 7, 10), do to me 
according to that which hath pro- 
ceeded out of thy mouth, forasmuch 
as the Lord hath taken vengeance 
for thee of .. . Ammon.”’ She only 
begged two months to bewail with 
her fellows her virginity, amidst the 
surrounding valleys and mountains 
(marg. 37). Afterwards he did with 
her according to his vow, viz. doomed 
her for ever to “ virginity,’ as her 
lamentation on this accownt proves, 
as also what follows, “she knew no 
man.” So it became “‘a custom in 
Israel that the daughters of Israel 
went yearly to praise (timah, Jud. 
v. 11, not ‘to lament’) the daughter 
of J. ... four days in a year.” 
J.contemplated evidently a human sa- 
erifice. A literal human sacrifice was 
forbidden as an abomination before 
Jehovah (Lev. xviii. 21, xx. 2-5). 
It was unknown until introduced by 
the godless Ahaz and Manasseh. 
Lev. xxvii. 28, 29 is not in point, 
for it refers to a forced devoting of 
the wicked to God’s glory in their 
destruction; God alone could so 
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devote any. Nor was J. otherwise 
impetuous and hasty; he had not 
recourse to the sword until negotia- 
tion with Ammon proved of no avail. 
His vow was made, not in the heat of 
battle without weighing his words, 
but before he set out. J., though a 
freebooter (the godly David was one 
too), was one who looked to Jehovah 
as the only Giver of victory, and 
uttered all his words of engagement 
with the princes of Gilead “ before 
Jehovah.” He showed in his mes- 
sage to Ammon his knowledge of the 
pentateuch, therefore 
he must have known 
that a human sacrifice 
was against the spirit 
of the worship of Je- 
hovah. ‘‘ The Spirit 
of Jehovah came upon 
J.’’ moreover, which 
shows he was no Mo- 
loch worshipper. 
Above all J. is made 
an instance of FAITH 
for our imitation, in 
Heb. xi. 832. Therefore the sense in 
which he fulfilled his vow was ‘‘ she 
knew no man,” words adverse to the 
notion of asacrificial death. He dedi- 
cated her life to Jehovah asa spiritual 
“burnt offering ’’ in a lifelong “‘ vir- 
ginity.’’ Her willingness to sacrifice 
herself and her natural aspirations 
as a virgin, who as the conqueror’s 
daughter might have held the high- 
est place among Israel’s matrons, to 
become like a Gibeonite menial of 
the sanctuary (Josh. ix. 23), as the 
price of her country’s deliverance, is 
what the virgins used yearly to come 
to celebrate in praises. They would 
never have come to praise a human 
sacrifice; Scripture would never 
have recorded without censure an 
anti-theocratic abomination. More- 
over literal burnt offerings could only 
be offered at the altar of the taber- 
nacle. This spiritual burnt offering 
answers somewhat to Abraham's 
sacrifice of Isaac (Heb. xi. 17) in 
will though not in deed, and to the 
Israelites redeeming their firstborn 
belonging to Jehovah instead of sacri- 
ficing them (Exod. xiii. 1-13; Num. 
xviii. 15, 16), aud to Aaron’s offering 
the Levites to the Lord for an offer- 
ing for Israel (Num. viii. 10-16), and 
redeeming vowed persons at an esti- 
mation (1 Sam. i. 11, 20, 22, 28; ii. 
20; Lev. xxvii. 1, ete.). 


HUMAN SACRIFICE. 


After the victory was won over Am- 


mon, the tribe of Ephraim, ever 
jealous of any rival and claiming the 
supremacy, threatened J. “‘ Where- 
fore passedst thou over to fight 
against .. . Ammon, and didst not call 
us to go with thee? We will burn 
thine house upon thee with fire.’ 
J. did not show Gideon’s magnani- 
mity in dealing with their perversity. 
He did not give the ‘‘ soft answer” 
that “‘turneth away wrath,”’ but let 
their “grievous words stir up strife”’ 
(Prov. xv. 1). Herein Gideon was 
superior, for “‘he that is slow toanger 
is better than the mighty, and he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh 
a city” (xvi. 32). (For “ Ephraim 
gathered and went north- 
ward,” Keil transl. ‘‘ went to Zaphon, 
the city of Gadin the Jordan valley’’: 
Josh. xiii. 27, Jud. xii. 1.) J. how- 


Jerah=the moon. 


Jerahmeel. 
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ever answered truly that he had 
“called them” but they had refused, 
doubtless because the Gileadites had 
made J. their commander without 
consulting Ephraim. They fared as 
they richly deserved. Besides threats 
of destroying J. they insultingly had 
called the Gileadites whom J. led 
“fugitives of Hphraim among the 
Ephraimites and Manassites,” i.e. a 
mob of runaway Hphraimites in the 
midst of the two noblest. tribes, 
Ephraim and Manasseh (comp. 1 
Sam. xxv.10). They who began the 
strife paid the bitter penalty (Prov. 
xvii. 14). ‘‘ Shibboleth,’ a stream, 
was the test whereby the Gileadites 
detected the fugitive Hphraimites 
when trying to cross the Jordan 
fords, in the hands of their conquer- 
ors ; 42,000 were slain who betrayed 
their birth by saying Sibboleth (comp. 
on the Galilean dialect Matt. xxvi. 73, 
Luke xxii. 59, Acts ii. 7). They who 
first flung the taunt “ fugitives” 
perished as fugitives at the hands of 
those they taunted (Prov. xxvi. 17). 
J. judged Israel H. of the Jordan six 
years, and was buried in one of the 
cities of Gilead. 

Jephunneh. 1. Caues’s [see] father. 
Of the Kenezites (Num. xxxii. 12), 
seemingly an Hdomite tribe, Kenaz 
being a ‘‘duke of Edom” (Gen. xxxvi. 
11, 15, 20, 23). Edomite names occur 
in Caleb’s genealogy, as Shobal (1 
Chron. ii. 50,52). If the similarity 
of some names among Israel and 
Edom be not due to their being 
kindred peoples, it shows that Caleb’s 
family was an Kdomite one incorpo- 
rated into Judah. 2. 1 Chron. vii. 58. 
Joktan’s fourth 
son, forefather of a southern Arab 
tribe. The fortress Yerakh in the 
Mahra country, to the HE. of Hadra- 
maut, seems akin in name. 

1. Hezron’s firstborn 
(1 Chron. ii. 9, 25-27, 33, 42). His 
descendants occupied southern Ju- 
dah. David pretended to Achish 
he had invaded them, but finally he 
sent them presents of the Amalekite 
spoil (1 Sam. xxvii. 8,10, xxx. 29). 
The Geshurites, Gezrites, and 
Amalekites dwelt close to southern 
Judah, so that David’s march against 
them seemed a march against south- 
ern Judah.’ The Negeb or S. 
land lies between the mountains of 
Judah and the Arabian desert (Josh. 
xv. 19-21). The Kenites occupied 
the wilderness of Judah S. of Arad 
(Jud. i. 16). The Negeb of J. lay 
S.W. of Arad, the quarter from 
which David would pretend to attack 
them, setting out from the Philis- 
tines. It is now er Raklhmah, a cor- 
ruption of Jerahmeel. The wady 
er Ramail and Belad er Ramail, 
S.E. of Arad, are traceable to the 
same name. The Negeb of Caleb 
meets the Jerahmeelite land, as its 
northern frontier. 2. 1 Chron. xxiv. 
29, xxiii. 21. 3. Hammelech’s son 
sent by king Jchoiakim to appre- 
hend Baruch and Jeremiah, ‘“ but 
the Lord hid them”’ (Jer. xxxvi. 26; 
Ps. xxxi. 20, Ixxxiii. 3 ; Isa. xxvi. 20). 
Not as marg. “son of the king,” for 
he at this time (the fifth year of his 
ay, had no grown up son; Jeco- 
niah was then but 11 years old (2 
Kings xxiii. 86, comp. xxiv. 8 


Jered, Jared =descent. 


1. 1 Chron. 
i. 2. 2. Father (founder) of Gedor 
(1 Chron. iv. 18), son of Mered by 
JEHUDIJAH [see] (1 Chron. iv. 18). 


Jeremiah=ewalted of Jehovah (Je- 


rome) ; appointed of Jehovah (Ge- 
senius) ; Jehovah throws (Hengsten- 
berg); comp.i. 10. 1. Son of Hilkiah, 
a priest in Anathoth of Benjamin ; 
not the highpriest Hilkiah who dis- 
covered the book of the law in 
Josiah’s reign (2 Kings xxii. 8), for 
J.’s father is not designated as ‘‘ the 
priest’ or “‘the highpriest.”” More- 
over the Anathoth priests were of 
the line of Abiathar, who was de- 
posed by Solomon (1 Kingsii. 26-35). 
Thenceforward the highpriesthood 
was in Eleazar’s and Zadok’s line. 
The independent history (2 Chron. 
xxxv. 25, xxxvi. 12, 21) mentions his 
“lamentation for Josiah,’ Zede- 
kiah’s ‘not humbling himself before 
J. the prophet speaking from the 
mouth of Jehovah,’’ and the Baby- 
lonian captivity “to fulfil Jehovah’s 
word by the mouth of J. until the 
land had enjoyed her sabbaths, for 
as long as she lay desolate she kept 
sabbath to fulfil threescore and ten 
years’’ (chap. xxvii. 7; xxv. 9-12; 
xxvi. 6, 7; xxix. 10). 


In 629 B.c., the 13th of Josiah’s reign, 


whilst a mere youth at Anathoth, 


ANATHOTH. 


three miles from Jerusalem (i. 2), 
‘the word of Jehovah came to him” 
just as manhood was opening out to 
him,‘ calling him to lay aside his 
natural sensitiveness and timid self 
distrust, and as Jehovah’s minister, 
by the might of Jehovah’s efficacious 
word, to “root out... throw down, 
build and plant.’’ ‘Before thou 
camest forth out of the womb I 
sanctified and ordained thee a pro- 
phet unto the rations.” ‘To his pleas 
of childlike inability to speak (as 
Moses, Exod. iii. 11, 12, iv. 10-12; 
and Isaiah, vi. 5-8), Jehovah opposes 
His mission and His command: 
“thou shalt go to all that I shall 
send thee, and whatsoever I com- 
mand thee thou shalt speak.’? To 
his fear of men’s faces Jehovah 
declares ‘‘ I am with thee to deliver 
thee.’’ Touching Jeremiah’s mouth 
(as Isaiah’s; comp. Jesus’ touch, 
Matt. ix. 21, 29), Jehovah put His 
words in the prophet’s mouth, so that 
the prophetic word became divinely 
efficient to produce its own fulfil- 
ment; even as the Word was the 
efficient cause of creation. J. must 
have at first exercised his office in 
contemplation rather than action, 
for he is not mentioned in connection 
with Josiah’s reforms, or the great 
passover held in the 18th year of his 
reign, five years subsequent to J.’s 
call. It is from the prophetess Hul- 
dah, not from him, that the godly 
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king sought counsel. Yet he must 
have warmly sympathised with this 
great revival. Indications of affinity 
or friendship with some of the 
actors in it occur in the sameness of 
names: J.’s father bearing the name 
of Hilkiah, Josiah’s highpriest ; his 
uncle that of Shallum, Huldah’s 
husband (chap. xxxii. 7; comp. 
2 Kings xxii. 14); Ahikam, J.’s pro- 
tector (Jer. xxvi. 24), was. also the 
fellow worker with Huldah in the re- 
vial; moreover Maaseiah, governor 
of Jerusalem, sent by Josiah as ally 
of Hilkiah in repairing the temple 
(2 Chron. xxxiv. 8), was father of 
Neriah, the father of both Baruch and 
Seraiah, J.’s disciples (Jer. xxxvi. 4, 
li. 59). The finding of the book of 
the law, the original temple copy [see 
Hink1AH | exercised a palpable effect 
on his later writings. (Comp. xi. 
3-5 with Deut. vii. 12, iv. 20, xxvii. 
26; chap. xxxiv. 14 with Deut. xv. 
12; xxxii. 18 with Exod. xx. 6; xxxii. 
21 with Exod. vi. 6). He saw that 
the reformation was but a surface 
one, and would not ensure the per- 
manent peace which many antici- 
pated from it (Jer. vii. 4), for whilst 
“the temple”’ was restored the spirit 
of apostasy still prevailed, so that 
even Israel seemed just in comparison 
with what Judah had become (iii. 11), 
a seeker of the truth was scarcely to 
be found, and self seeking was 
the real aim, whilst “‘ the prophets 
prophesy falsely, the priests bear 
rule by their means, and God’s 
people (!) love to have it so” (v. 
1,31). Five years after his call to 
prophesy the book of the law was 
found in the temple by Hilkiah 
(2 Kings xxii. 8, xxiii. 25); then J. in 
Jehovah’s name proclaimed, ‘‘ Hear 
ye this covenant, and speak (it in 
your turn to others, viz.) unto the 
men of Judah and Jerusalem.” 
Next Jehovah commanded J. to take 
a prophetic tour, proclaiming the 
covenant through the cities of Judah, 
as well as in Jerusalem (xi. 1, 2, 6). 


Apparently he lived at first in Ana- 


thoth, repairing thence from time to 
time to prophesy in Jerusalem (Jer. 
ii. 2), until the enmity of his towns- 
men and even his brethren, because of 
his godly faithfulness (xi. 18-21, xii. 
6), drove him to Jerusalem. He knew 
not of their plotting against his life 
till Jehovah revealed it. His per- 
sonal experiences were providentially 
ordered to qualify him to be the type 
in his own person, as well as the pro- 
phet, of Messiah (comp. Isa. lili. 7). 
So His brethren, and the Nazarenes 
His townsmen, treated Christ (Luke 
iv. 24-29; John i. 11, vii. 5; Ps. 
lxix. 8). By Jehovah’s direction J. 
was to have neither wife or children 
(xvi. 2), in order to symbolise the 
coming of calamities on Judea so 
severe that the single state (con- 
trary to the natural order) would be 
preferable to the married (1 Cor. 
vii. 8, 26, 29; Matt. xxiv. 19; Luke 
xxiii. 29). Eighteen years after his 
first call king Josiah died. During 
this period, when others thought evil 
distant, the vision of the ALMOND 
[see] tree, the emblem of wakeful- 
ness, showed J. that evil was hasten- 
ing, and the seething — that it 
should come from the N., viz. the 
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Babylonians entering into the Holy 
Land from the N. by way of Hamath 
(Jer. i. 11-15). J., like Isaiah (xxx. 
1-7), foresaw that the tendency of 
many to desire an alliance with Egypt, 
upon the dissolution of the Assyrian 
empire whose vassal Manasseh was, 
wouldend in sorrow(J er.ii.18): “what 
hast thou to do ia the way of (with 
going down to) Egypt? to drink the 
waters of Sihor (to seek hosts as 
allies from the Nile land) ?”’ Josiah 
so far moulded his policy according 
toJ.’s counsel; but he forgot that it 
was equally against God’s will for 
His people to lean upon Assyrian or 
Babylonian ‘‘ contidences”? as upon 
Egyptian (36, 37); so taking the field 
as ally of Assyria and Babylon 
against the Egyptian Pharaoh Necho 
he fell (2 Kings xxiii. 29). Josiah’s 
death was one of his bitterest sor- 
rows (Jer. xxii. 10, 15, 16), the re- 
membrance of his righteous reign in- 
tensified the pain of witnessing the 
present injustice of his successors. 
_ J. composed the funeral dirge which 
“the singing men and women in 
their lamentations”? used. at the 
anniversary kept subsequently as an 
ordinance in Israel (2 Chron. xxxv. 
20-25). J. had also inward con- 
flicts. Like Asaph (Ps. Ixxiii.) he 
felt perplexed at the prosperity of 
the wicked (Jer. xii. 1-4) plotters at 
Anathoth against his life (xi. 19-21), 
to which Jehovah replies that even 
worse is before him at Jerusalem: 
“Sf thou hast run with the footmen 
(the Anathoth men), and they have 
wearied thee, then how canst thou 
contend with horses (the men of 
Jerusalem) ? And if (it is only) in 
a land of peace thou trustest (so the 
Heb. is), thon how wilt thou do in 
the swelling of Jordan?’ Or else, 
if in the plain country alone thouart 
secure, how wilt thou do “in the 
pride (the wooded banks, the lair of 
beasts: Zech. xi. 8, 2 Kings vi. 2; 
comp. Prov. xxiv. 10) of Jordan?”’ 
J. sensitively shrank from strifes, 
yet the Holy Spirit enabled him to 
deliver his message at the certain 
cost of rousing enmity and _ havy- 
ing his sensitiveness wounded (xv. 
10). His nature said, “I will not 
make mention of Him, nor speak any 
more in His name; but (the Spirit 
made him feel) His word was in 
mine heart as a burning fire shut up 
in my bones, and I was weary with 
forbearing”’ (xx. 9). 

In xxii. 11, 12 J. foretold that Josiah’s 
son, Shallum or JEHOAHAZ [see], 
who reigned but three months and 
was carried to Egypt by Pharaoh 
Necho, should never return. On 
Jehoiakim’s accession idolatry re- 
turned, combined with the worship 
of Jehovah; and priests, prophets, 
and people soon brought 5 . before 
the authorities, urging that he 
should be put to death for denounc- 
ing evil against the temple and the 
city (xxvi. 7-11). This he had done 
in vil. 12-14, viii., ix.,and more sum- 
warily in xxvi. 1, 2, 6, at the feast 
of tabernacles, when the law was 
commanded to be read, or at either 
of the other two great feasts, before 
the ple of ‘all the cities of 
Judah,” assembled for worship “in 
the court of Jehovah’s house’’; he 
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“diminished not a word” through 
fear of offending. The “ princes,” 
including doubtless some of Josiah’s 
counsellors or their sons, interposed 
in his behalf (ver. 16), appealing to 
Micah’s case, who had uttered a like 
prophecy in Hezekiah’s reign with 
impunity ; adding the invplication 
which they durst not express, that 
though Urijah who prophesied 
similarly was brought back from his 
flight into Egypt, and slain by Je- 
hoiakim, yet that the notorious 
prostration of the state showed that 
evil, not good, is the result of such 
persecutions. So AHTKAM [see] his 
friend, the former officer of good Jo- 
siah (2 Kings xxii. 12, 14), saved him 
from death ; however J. deemed it 
ae not to appear in public then. 

n JFHOIAKIM’S [see, and BARucH 
and JEHUDI] fifth year J. escaped 
his violence by the Lord’s hiding 
him and Baruch (xxxvi. 27-82), after 
the king had destroyed the prophetic 
roll of prophecies for the 23 years 
past of J.’s ministry, which J. was 
commanded to write in Jehoiakim’s 
fourth year, and which in the fifth 
Baruch, having first written them, 
ie to the people assembled on the 
ast. 


. had shown his prophetic prescience 


by opposing as delusive what as a 
patriot he would have desired, the 
hopes cherished of his country’s in- 
dependence of Babylon (xxvii. 1, 6-8): 
“thus saith Jehovah of hosts, I 
have made the earth ... and now 
have I given all these lands into the 
hands of Nebuchadnezzar . . . My 
servant ...and all nations shall 
serve him, and his son’s son, until 
the very time of his land come.’’ So 
in Jehoiakim’s fourth year Judah’s 
hopes from Egypt were crushed by 
Nebuchadnezzar’s defeat of Pharaoh 
Necho at Carchemish (xlvi. 2, a pro- 


FORTRESS WITH FOSSE, 


phecy uttered shortly before the 


event). J. had in this year foretold 
that not Judahalone, butall nations, 
should be subject to Babylon for 70 
years, having to drink God's wine- 
cup of fury, and then Babylon itself 
should be made “perpetual desola- 
tions’? (xxv. 8-12, 18-38). Hence 
the Rechabites [see JEHONADAB] 
were constrained at this time to take 
refuge within Jerusalem through fear 
of the Chaldees. J.’s own ascetic 
spirit was instinctively attracted to 
them, famed as they were for their 
abstemious, pilgrim, devout, and 
idolatry abhorring walk. The occur- 
rence of the name Jeremiah among 
them, and their ready admission 
into the temple, mark previous as- 
sociation with J. and the priests. 

made their filial obedience to their 
earthly father a condemnation of 
Judah’s disobedience to their hea- 
venly Father (xxxv.). (On the 45th 
chap., concerning an induridual, sub- 
joined to his prophecies concerning 
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nations, though belenging to the 
time just after (xxxvi.) the close of 
Jehoiakim’s reign, see BARUCH. ] 

J.,in xviii., xix. (probably in Jeconiah’s 
reign), by the symbols of the re- 
making by the potter of the marred 
vessel, and of the breaking of the 
bottle in the valley of Hinnom, sets 
forth God’s absolute power over His 
creatures to give reprobates to de- 
struction, and to raise others instead 
of the people who prove unfaithful 
to His election (Isa. xlv. 9, lxiv. 8; 
Rom. ix. 20, 21). The potter’s 
field significantly was the purchase 
with the price of reprobate Judas’ 
treachery (Matt. xxvii. 9, 10, which 
quotes Zech. xi. 12,13 as J.’s because 
Zechariah rests on J.; comp. Ps. ii. 8, 
9, Rev. ii. 27). Pashur, chief governor 
in the Lord’s house, in consequence 
smote and put him in the stocks (Jer. 
xx. 2); when liberated, he renewed 
his prophecy against the city, de- 
nouncing Pashur as about to become 
Magor Missabib, “terror round 
about.’’ Then he gave way to com- 
plaints of God, but to God, as if 
God had deceived him ; but God had 
promised (i. 19), not that he should 
escape suffering, but that God would 
deliver bim out of it; he even, like 
Job (iii. 83-11), in impatience cursed 
his day of birth, but better feelings 
prevailed soon, and he records his 
deep depression (14-18) after his 
believing thanksgiving only to show 
how great was his deliverance (11-18). 
In the three months’ reign of Jehoia- 
chin, Jeconiah, or Coriah (the omis- 
sion of the Jah marking his sever- 
ance from Jehovah), J. prophesied 
the carrying away of the king and 
the queen mother Nehushta, daugh- 
ter of Elnathan (Jer. xiii. 18, xxii. 
24-30; 2 Kings xxiv. 6, 8,12, 15). In 
this reign J. gave the symbolical 
prophecy of the girdle on his loins 
taken to the Euphrates, and hidden 
in a hole of the rock (xiii. 1-7). 
Some symbolical acts of prophets, 
being scarcely possible, probable, or 
decorous, existed only in spiritual 
vision ; when possible and proper, 
they were often materialized by out- 
ward performance. The act, even 
when only internal, vivified the naked 
statement of prophetic truth. A 
journey twice of 200 miles to the 

uphrates may have been taken only 
in the spiritual world wherein the 
seer moved (comp. xix. 1, 10, xxvii. 
2, 3; Isa. xx. 2). Nebuchadnezzar 
was evidently acquainted with him, 
but whether it was by an actual 
journey of J. to Babylon is uncer- 
tain (Jer. xxxix. 11). 

In spite of the warning given in Je- 
coniah’s case, Zedekiah set at naught 
J.’s words and revolted. So in his 
ninth year, tenth month, Nebuchad- 
nezzar began the siege of Jerusalem, 
(xxxix. 1). Zedekiah in the tenth year, 
through Jehucal and Zephaniah, 
begged J., “pray for us,” as the 
issue between Nebuchadnezzar and 
Pharaoh Hophra (Apries) was atthat 
time as yet undecided. In conse- 
quence of fear the Jews obeyed the 
law by temporarily emancipating 
their bondservants at the end of 
seven years, but on the remission of 
the siege again enslaved them (xxxiv.). 
J. therefore foretold that Zedeki 
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and his princes should be given up to 
their enemies (xxxii. 2-5). Yet he 
foretold the sure repossession of 
Juda by the Jews, by redeeming his 
uncle Hanameel’s field in due form; 
just as at Rome the ground whereon 
Hannibal was encamped was put up 
for sale and found a purchaser. 
Pharaoh’s advance caused the Chal- 
deeans to withd:aw temporarily from 
besieging Jerusalem (xxxvii. 1-5). J. 
warned the king that the Chaldwans 
wouid return and burn the city with 
fire. Therefore Zedekiah shut him 
up in the court of the prison. J. 
himself tried to escape to his native 
place, Anathoth of Benjamin; but 
Irijah arrested him at the gate of 
Benjamin on the charge of desertion 
to the Chaldzeans. Then the princes 
smote and imprisoned him in the 
house of Jonathan the scribe. It 
was a pit (dungeon) with vaulted 
cells (‘‘cabins’’) round the sides. 
After many days in the dungeon 
Zedekiah the king took him out, and 
inquired secretly (John iii. 2, v. 44, 
xii. 43, xix. 38), “‘is there any word 
from Jehovah?” J. without regard 
to his earthly interests (contrast vi. 
14, Isa. xxx. 10, Ezek. xiii. 10) fore- 
told Zedekiah’s being delivered up to 
Nebuchadnezzar, and begged not to 
be left to “ die”’ in Jonathan's house. 
His natural shrinking from death(Jer. 
xxxvii. 20) makes his spiritual firm- 
ness the more remarkable; ready to 
die rather than swerve from duty. 
Zedekiah committed him to the court 
of the prison (the open space occupied 
by the guard, xxxii. 2, where his 
friends ‘had access to him: ver. 12, 
xxxvii. 12-21), and commanded bread 
to be supplied to him until all in the 
city was spent (Ps. xxxvii. 19, Isa. 
xxxill. 16). Honest reproof some- 
times gains more favour than flattery 
(Prov. xxviii. 23). Zedekiah again 
sent Pashur and Zephaniah to J. to 
inquire of him, and received the reply 
that submission to the Chaldees is 
the only way of life (xxi. 1-9, xxxviii. 
2, etc.); and then the princes accused 
J. of weakening the hands of the 
warriors by such words, and the 
weak prince left. J. in their hand, 
saying “the king cannot do anything 
against you.’ So they cast him 
into Malchiah’s dungeon, or cistern 
emptied of its water during the siege, 
the mire alone remaining (comp. 
Zech. ix. 11 and the Auntitype, Ps. 
lxix. 2, 14). An Ethiopian stranger, 
the eunuch EsBEDMELECH [see], 
saved the prophet whom his own 
countrymen tried to destroy. ‘Old 
east clouts and rags” were used to 
raise him up (comp. spiritually 1 Cor. 
i, 27-29). Zedekiah again secretly 
consulted J., taking him to the third 
or N. entry of the outer or inner 
temple court. | Fear of the mocking 
of the Jewish deserters deterred him 
from following the prophet’s counsel, 
that he should go forth to the Chal- 
dees; by refusing he brought on 
himself, as J. foretold, the mocking 
not only of the deserters but even of 
his own concubines. J. abode in 
the court of the prison until Jerusa- 
lem was taken. 

Nebuchadnezzar directed Nebuzaradan, 
and he gave him liberty to stay with 
the remnant or go to Babylon, and 
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added “victuals and a reward.” 
Notwithstanding the wrongs he had 
received from his countrymen for 40 
years, as atrue patriot he stayed with 
the Jews under Gedaliah, the son of 
his friend Ahikam (xxxix.,xl.). After 
GepDALIAn’s [see] marder by IsH- 
MAEL [see], JOHANAN [see] first con- 
sulted J. as to going to Egypt with 
a foregone conclusion, then carried 
J., in spite of the prophet’s warn- 
ing, to Egypt (xli.—xliii.). At Tah- 
panhes he foretold Egypt’s over- 
throw (xliii. 8-13), and tradition 
says he was stoned there (Pseudo 
Epiphanius; comp. Heb. xi. 387). 
The Jews expected his reappearing 
as the forerunner of Messiah (Matt. 
xvi. 14), ‘that prophet” (Johni. 21). 
He in a true sense did forerun Mes- 
siah, foreseeing to his own ‘‘ sweet” 
comfort (Jer. xxxi. 26) not only His 
conception by a “ virgin,’ but His 
kingdom, first spiritual, whereby He is 
“the Lord our righteousness ”’ (xxiii. 
5, 6), making the ‘‘new covenant,” 
‘‘remembering our sin no more,” 
and “‘ writing His law in our hearts” 
(xxxi. 22, 31-34; Heb. viii. 8-12, x. 
16, 17), then visible in Jerusalem, 
Judah, and Israel, in the last days 
(Jer. xxxiii. 6-26, iii. 16-18). 


. wrote too an epistle to the exiles at 


Babylon, carried away with Jeconiah 
(xxix.), similar in form and style to 
the N. T. epistles, advising them to 
settle quietly in Babylon and pray 
for its peace, for the captivity must 
last 70 years. The portion of the 
nation remaining in Judah J. saw 
by the Spirit was the worst (xxiv.), 
and would fare the worst. Early 
in Jehoiakim’s reign (xxvii. 1) he 
had by symbolic yokes foretold 
Nebuchadnezzar’s subjugation of 
Judah, etc. But the Syriac and 
Arabic versions make it likely 
““Zedekiah ’’? ought to be read; so 
ver. 8, 12, xxviii. 1. The false pro- 
phet Hananiah brake the yokes of 
wood; but Jehovah declared yokes 
of iron should be substituted, and 
that Hananiah should die; he accord- 
ingly died the seventh month of the 
same year. J. took advantage of the 
embassy sent by Zedekiah to send his 
letter to the captives (xxix.). Even 
among the captives at Babylon were 
false prophets, Ahab, Zedekiah, and 


’ Shemaiah (the writer to Zephaniah at 


Jerusalem that he should imprison 
J. as ‘‘mad”’), who held out delusive 
hopes of a speedy return. Therefore 
J. announces their doom. Six whole 
years before Jerusalem’s fall J. wrote 
the prophecy of Babylon’s own 
doom, for Seraiah to take to Baby- 
lon when he went there on behalf of 
Zedekiah (marg. li. 59-64), and there- 
with to console the captives. 


The Jews say, “‘the spirit of Jeremiah 


dwelt afterwards in Zechariah” ; 
Matthew (xxvii. 9) therefore quotes 
the words of Zechariah as J.'s. His 
protests against the priests and pro- 
phets answer to our Lord’s against 
the scribes and Pharisees (Matt. 
xxili.); his lamentations over his 
doomed country correspond to the 
Saviour’s tears over Jerusalem. The 
picture of his sufferings in Lam. i. 
12 is antitypically realized in Mes- 
siah alone. The subjective and the 
elegiac elements preponderate in him. 
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His Hebrew is tinged, as was to be 
expected, with Chaldaism. Sheshach 
(which, on the Kabalistic system of 
making the last letter of the Heb. 
alphabet express the first, would be 
Babel) is supposed to prove his using 
that mystic system (xxv. 26) ; but in 
li. 41 there can be no design of con- 
cealment, for he mentions expressly 
Babylon; the word is rather from 
Shach the Babylonian goddess, dur- 
ing whose feast Cyrus took the city. 
Pathos and sympathy with the suffer- 
ing are his characteristics. As Ezekiel 
views the nation’s sins as opposed to 
righteousness, so J. as odadiae of 
misery. Ezekiel is as marked by 
firmness as J. is by delicate sensitive- 
ness. His heaping of phrase on 
phrase, and repeating of stereotyped 
forms, are due to his affected feel-- 
ings ; but in the rhythmical parts,and 
against foreign nations, he is concise, 
sublime, and energetic. 


Division.—The various parts are pre- 


faced by the formula, ‘The word 
which came to J. from Jehovah.” 
Notes of time mark other divisions 
more or less historical. In the 
poetical parts there are 23 sections,, 
divided into strophes of seven or nine 
verses, marked by ‘“‘ Jehovah said 
also unto me.” The five books thus 
are: I. Introduction: chap. i. II. 
Reproofs of the Jews, seven sections, 
chaps. ii.—xxiv.: (1) chap. ii., (2) iii. 
—vi., (3) vil.—x., (4) xi.—xiii., (5) xiv. 
—xvii., (6) xvili.—xx., (7) xxi.— xxiv. 
III. Review of all nations, in two 
sections: (1) chap. xlvi.—xlix.,(2)xxv. 
IV. Historical appendix, in three sec- 
tions: (1) chap. xxxiv. 1-7, (2) xxxiv. 
8-22, (3) xxxv. V. Conclusion, in 
two sections: (1) chap. xxxvi. 2, ete.,, 
(2) xlv. Subsequently in Egypt he 
added xlvi. 13-26 to his previous pro- 
phecy as to Egypt; also the three sec- 
tions xxxvii—xxxix., xl.—xliii., xliv. 
A later hand (see li. 64) probably 
appended lii. from 2 Kings xxiv. 18, 
etc., xxv. 80. Our Heb. text seems 
the latest and fullest edition from 
J.’s own hand. The LXX. have a 
different order of the prophecies 
against foreign nations, xlvi.—li. 
being placed after xxv. 18, 14. Pro- 
bably these prophecies were repeated 
more than once; in the original smaller 
collection (for LXX. omit much that 
is in the Heb.) they stood early, in 
the fuller and later one they stood in 
their present position, and J. in- 
serted then the clause xxv. 13, which 
implies that they existed in some 
other part of the book, “all that is 
written in this book, which J. hath 
Tein ay against all the nations.” 
t was in this very year (comp. xxv. 1 
with xxxvi. 1) that J. was directed to. 
write in a regular book all he had 
prophesied from the first against 
Judah and foreign nations. We saw 
above that xxi., xxxv., Xxxvi. are out 
of chronological order. The whole 
may be divided into (1) chaps. i— 
xlv., concerning Israel ; (2) xlvi.—ii.,. 
concerning the nations. Chaps. i— 
xxii. are prophetic as to Israel; xxiv. 
—xlv: combine prophecy and history; 
xxiv.—xxix. set forth Nebuchad- 
nezzar as God’s instrument of chastis- 
ing Israel and the nations, irresistible 
for the time, submission the wisest 
policy, the exiles better in position 
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than the people at home; chaps. 
XXX.—xxxill., the most Messianic 
portion, sets forth Israel restored 
under Messiah reigning upon David’s 
throne; chaps. xxxiv.—xlv. mainly 
historical, illustrating from the 
people’s unbelief the need of God’s 
judgments. 

The N. T. by quotations stamps J.’s 
canonicity (Matt. ii. 17, xvi. 14; Heb. 
viii. 8-12). Philo quotes J. as an 
‘oracle.”’ Melito, Origen, Jerome, 
and the Talmud similarly include it 
in the canon. 

2. 2 Kings xxiii. 81. 3. 1 Chron. xii. 
4, 10, 18. 4. 1 Chron. v. 24. 5. 
Neh. x. 2-8, xii. 1, 34. 

Jeremoth. 1. 1 Chron. viii. 12, 14, 
18, 28. 2. 1 Chron. xxiii. 23; Jert- 
MOTH, xxiv. 30. 38. 1 Chron. xxv. 4, 
22. 4, Hzra x. 26. 5. Ezra x. 27. 
6. Ezra x. 29, “and Ramoth”’ in the 
Heb. marg. keri, but Jeremoth in 
the Heb. original kethib. 

Jeriah. [See Hepron.] 1 Chron. 
xxiii. 19, xxiv. 23, xxvi. 31. 
Jeribai. 1 Chron. xi. 46. 

Jericho. Num. xxii. 1; Josh. ii. 1- 
3,5, 15; iii. 16. From a root “ fra- 
grance,” or “the moon” (jareach), 
being the seat of Canaanite moon 
worship, or “ broad’’ from its being 
in a plain bounded by the Jordan. 
J. is to the W., opposite where 
Israel crossed the Jordan under 
Joshua, at six miles’ distance. It had 
its king. Walls enclosed it, and its 
gate was regularly shut, according 
to eastern custom, when it was dark. 
Its spoil included silver, gold, vessels 
of iron and brass (Josh. vi. 19), cast 
in the same plain of Jordan where 


Shaggy 
ER RIHA, NEAR JERICHO. 
Solomon had his foundry (1 Chron. 
iv. 17). The ‘“Babylonish gar- 
ment”? (Josh. vii. 21) betokens its 
commerce with the East. Joshua’s 
two spies lodged in Rahab’s house 
upon the wall; and she in reward 
for their safety received her own 
reservation, and that of all in 
bar house, when Joshua burned the 
city with fire, and slew man and 
beast, as all had been put under the 
ban. The metals were taken to the 
treasury of the sanctuary (Josh. vi. 
17-19, 21-25). Other towns had 
their inhabitants only slain, as under 
the Divine ban (Deut. vii. 2; xx. 16, 
17 ; ii. 34, 35), whilst the cattle and 
booty fell to the conquerors. J.’s 
men, cattle, and booty were all put 
under the ban, as being the first town 
of Canaan which the Lord had given 
them. They were to offer it as the 
firstfruits, a sign that they received 
the whole land as a fief from His 
hand. The plain was famed for 
palms and balsams, whence J. is 
called “the city of palms” (Deut. 
xxxiv. 3; Jud.i. 16, in. 138; 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 15).. The town stood, accord- 
ing to some, N. of the poor village, 
Riha, by the wady Kelt. However, 
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modern research places it a quarter 
of a mile from the mountain Quaran- 
tana (the traditional scene of Christ’s 
temptation), at the fountain of 
Elisha. This accords with Josh. xvi. 
1, “the water of J.,” and Josephus 
mentions the fount and the mount- 
ain near (B. J., iv. 8, § 2,3). Traces 
of buildings occur S. of the fountain. 
Its site was given to Benjamin (Josh. 
xviii. 21). It is mentioned in David's 
time as a town (2 Sam. x. 5). Josh- 
ua’s curse therefore was not aimed 
against rebuilding the town, which 
the Benjamites did, but against its 
miraculously overthrown walls being 
restored, against its being made again 
a fortress. Hirt [see} in Ahab’s 
ungo 
Kings xvi. 34). 
waters ’’ of the 
fountain, called 
also Ain es f 
Sultan F 
Kings ii. 18- 
22), half an |B 
hour N.W. of ™ 
Riha, in the 
rainy season forming a brook, which 
flows through the wady Kelt into the 
Jordan. Here myrobalanum, acacias, 
figtrees, etc., stand where once grew 
Jericho's famous palms. 


reign incurred the curse (1 
Elisha “‘ healed the 


ELISHAS FOUNTAIN, 


In its plains Zedekiah was overtaken 


oy 


by the Chaldeans (2 Kings xxv. 5, 
Jer. xxxix. 5). Robbers still infest 
the road from Jerusalem down (a 
steep descent) to J., as when Jesus 
spake the parable of the good Sama- 
ritan (Luke x. 30); Pompey under- 
took to destroy their strongholds 
not long before. Moreover some of 
the courses of priests lived at J., 
which harmonizes with the mention 
of the priest and Levite returning 
that way from Jerusalem. From 
mount Pisgah, the peak near the 
town Nebo, on its western slope 
(Deut. xxxiv. 1), Moses looked ‘‘ over 
against J.” 


. strategically was the key of the land, 


being situated at the entrance of two 
passes through the hills, one leading 
to Jerusalem the other to Ai and 
Bethel. ‘‘ By faith the walls of J. 
fell down, after they were compassed 
about seven days’’ (whereas sieges 
often last for years) (Heb. xi. 30). 
Trumpets, though one were to sound 
for ten thousand years, cannot throw 
down walls; but jaith can do all 
things (Chrysostom). Six successive 
days the armed host marched round 
the city, the priests bearing the ark, 
as symbol of His presence, in the 
middle between tlhe armed men in 
front and the rereward or rearguard, 
and seven priests sounding seven 
ramshorn (rather jubilee) trumpets, 
the sign of judgment by ‘‘ the breath 
of His mouth”; comp. the seven 
trumpets that usher in judgments in 
Revelation, especially xi. 13, 15. On 
the seventh day they compassed J. 
seven times, and at the seventh time 
the priests blew one long blast, the 

eople shouted, and the wall fell flat. 
Heck though volcanic agency, of 
which traces are visible in the Jordan 
valley, may have been employed, the 
fall was no less miraculous ; it would 
prove that the God of revelation 
employs His own natural means in 
the spiritual world, by supernatural 


Jeriel. 
Jerimoth. 1. 1 Chron. vii. 7, xii. 5. 


will ordering the exact time and 
direction of those natural agencies to 
subserve His purposes of grace to 
His people, and foreannouncing to 
them the fact, and connecting it with 
their obedience to His directions: so 
in the Egyptian plagues. The miracle 
wrought independently of all conflict 
on their part at the outset marked 
that the occupation of the whole 
Holy Land was to be by His gift, and 
that it was a fief held under God at 
His pleasure. Under Elisha a school 
of prophets resided at J. (2 Kings ii. 
5, iv. 1, vi. 1, 2; v. 24, for “ tower’’ 
transl. “the hill’’ before the city : 
Keil.) Of “children of J.’’ 345 re- 
turned from Babylon (Ezra ii. 34). 
They helped to rebuild the wall (Neh. 
iii. 2, vii. 36). Archelaus in our 
Lord’s days had irrigated the plain 
and planted it with palms. Herod 
the cpa had previously founded a 
new town (Phasaelis) higher up the 
plain. The distinction between the 
new and the old towns may solve 
the seeming discrepancy between 
Matthew (xx. 80), who makes the 
miracle on the blind to be when Jesus 
was leaving J., and Luke, who says it 
was when Jesus was come nigh unto J. 
(xviii.35.) The Lord Himself,in whose 
genealogy Rahab the harlot is found, 
here was guest of Zaccheus the pub- 
lican, a lucrative office in so rich a city 
asthe Roman J. was. The tree that 
Zaccheeus climbed was the fig mul- 
berry or tree fig. The Lord’s visit 
to Bethany appropriately follows His 
parable of the good Samaritan who 
relieved the man robbed between 
Jerusalem and J., for Jesus was then 
travelling from J. to Jerusalem, and 
Bethany was only a little way short 
of Jerusalem (Luke x. 25, 38; John 
xi. 1). James and John’s proposal 
to call fire down upon the Samaritans 
who would not receive Him in an 
earlier stage of the journey suggested 
probably His choosing a Samaritan 
to represent the benefactor in the 
parable, a tacit rebuke to their un- 
Christlike spirit (Luke ix. 51-56). 

1 Chron. vii. 2. 


2. Becuer’s son [see]. 1 Chron. vii. 8. 
8. 1 Chron. xxvii. 19, 22. 4. Son of 
David (probably by a concubine, as 
J. is not mentioned in 1 Chron. iii. 
or xiv. 4-7, unless J. be =Ithream); 
his daughter Mahalath was Reho- 


boam’s wife (2 Chron. xi. 18). 5. 2 
Chron. xxxi. 13. 

Jerioth. 1 Chron. ii. 18. One of 
Caleb’s wives. Keil, with oldest 


Syriac (Peshito) and Vulg., reads 
instead of the text, which is corrupt, 
“he begat, with Azubah his wife, 
Jerioth (a daughter) ; and these are 
her sons.”’ 


Jeroboam=whose people is many. 


“‘Rehoboam,’’ meaning enlarger of 
the people, is much the same. Both 
names appear first in Solomon’s 
time, when Israel’s numbers were 
vastly increased. 1. Founder of the 
northern kingdom of Israel. Son of 
Nebat and Zeruah of Zereda or Zar- 
than in the Jordan valley (1 Kings 
vii. 46); of Ephraim (so ‘‘ Ephra- 
thite’’ means, 1 Kings xi. 26, 1 Sam. 
i. 1). His mother is called a ‘‘widow 
woman.’ When Solomon was build- 
ing Millo, and was closing the gap 
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(not “the breaches,” for no hostile 
attack had been made since David 
had fortified the city, 2 Sam. v. 9), 
long afterwards called Tyropmon, 
separating Zion from Moriah and 
Ophel, so as to bring the temple 
mount within the city wall, and so 
complete the fortification of the city 
of David, he found J. able and ener- 
getic in “doing the work” (marg. 
1 Kings xi. 28),so he made him over- 
seer over all “the heavy work” of 
the house of Joseph. In this post J. 
attempted a rebellion, the Ephraim- 
ites being impatient because of the 
heavy taxes and works imposed, and 
so having their old jealousy of Judah 
awakened afresh. vents moveyl on, 
in God’s providence, steadily towards 
the appointed end: J. of Ephraim 
over an army of Ephraimite work- 
men, employed for 20 years in works 
for the glory of Judah, and for 
palaces and idol temples (besides Je- 
hovah’s temple transferred from 
Shiloh in northern Israel to Judah’s 
capital), all for a prince no longer of 
their own line. Naturally J. became 
their king, and they wreaked their 
vengeance on Adoniram the collector 
in chief of taxes for those hated 
works. Solomon suppressed the re- 
bellion, and J. flalt» Egypt. Ahijah 
the prophet of Shiloh had previously 
met J. by the way, and drawn him 
aside into the field, and in Jehovah's 
name intimated that J. should have 
ten tribes, and the house of David 
one, for the apostasy of Solomon and 
the people, vividly symbolising the 
fact asalready accomplished in God's 
counsel by tearing His new (answer- 
ing to the youthful vigour of the 
kingdom) four corneréd garment into 
twelve pieces, and giving him ten. 
As two, not merely one, remained, 
the numbers are symbolical not 
arithmetical [see IsragL], ten ex- 

ressing completeness and totality 
tai. 20), “they made J. king over 
all Israel.’ Ahijah’s words, “thou 
shalt reign according to all that thy 
soul desireth,’ imply J. already in 
heart aspired to the throne before 
his overt rebellion. God gave no 
promise of permanence to J. as He 
did to the house of David, simply 
“if thou wilt walk in My ways I will 
build thee a sure house.” J. ful- 
filled not the condition, and so his 
house was extirpated at his son’s 
death (xv.25-31). David's seed was 
to be afflicted, but ‘not for ever.” 
‘The tribes shall be united again in 
Messiah the Son of David (Ezek. 
xxxvii. 16-22). Ahijah’s prophecy 
did not justify J.’s attempt. Samuel 
anointed David in Saul’s reign; yet 
David, even when God had put Saul 
his deadly foe in his power, would 
not lay violent hands on the Lord’s 
anointed, but waited patiently God’s 
way and time for raising him to the 
throne. God had expressly said, ‘I 
will make Solomon prince all the 
days of his life’’; so that J. had no 
pretext from Ahijah for rebellion, 
and Solomon would have justly slain 
him had he not escaped to Shishak 
or Sheshonk of Egypt. Sheshonk, 
having dethroned the Pharaoh whose 
daughter Solomon had married, had 
naturally espoused J.’s cause. At 
Solomon’s death the Israelites called 


J. out of Egypt, for they had been 
longing fora less theocratic and more 


worldly kingdom, impatient already: 


of submission to the royal house 
appointed by Jehovah (2 Sam. xx.). 
Israel, having the right of making 
king. whomsoever God chose (2 Sam. 
ii. 4, v.38; 1 Chron. xxix. 22), assem- 
bled to Shechem (Nablas now) for 
that purpose, the ancient place of 
national assembly in Ephraim (Josh. 
xxiv. 1), and more suited than Jeru- 
salen to their design of transferring 
the government to J. J., having 
formerly superintended Ephraim in 
the works of Solomon at Jerusalem 
in building Millo and repairing the 
city of David (1 Kings xi. 27), could 
readily suggest calumnies from his 
own professed experience. J. as their 
spokesman begged of Rehoboam a 
reduction of their tribute and heavy 
service, due no doubt to Solomon’s 
maintaining such splendour and 
erecting magnificent buildings. They 
forgot the blessings of his reign, the 
peace, wealth, and trade which they 
enjoyed. Rehoboam, following the 
young men’s counsel rather than 
the old and experienced counsellors 
of his father (Prov. xxvii. 10), an- 
swered harshly (xv. 1): ‘‘ My little 
finger shall be thicker than my 
father’s loins. . . . my father chas- 
tised you with whips, but I. . . with 
scorpions,”’ 7.e. scourges with barbed 
ta like a scorpion’s sting. Had 

e “‘served them,” they would have 
been ‘‘his servants for ever.’ By 
acting the tyrant he precipitated the 
secession. Adopting the watchword 
of Sheba’s rebellion they cried “‘what 
portion have we in David? to your 
tents, O Israel; now see tothine own 
house (to Jndah, of which David’s 
representative was head), David.’’ 
Then they “made J. king over all 
Tsrael.’’ 


His tirst care was to fortify (so “build’’ 


means. forthe two cities existed long 
before) Shechem his first residence 
(Tirzah was his subsequent abode, | 
Kings xiv. 17). (It was to Shechem 
Rehoboam had hastened to meet Is- 
rael, to secure Ephraim’s allegiance, 
as he knew he was sure of Judah’s 
allegiance ; Shechem had been burnt 
down by Abimelech.) Also Penuel, 
to secure Gilead against enemies from 
the EK. and N.E. Next, adopting 
carnal policy instead of God's will, 
which assured him the kingdom on 
condition of obedience, and which 
designs ultimately to reunite Israel 
to Fostns after Judah’s temporary 
chastisement for sin, he set up two 
golden calves [see CALF WORSHIP ],one 
at Dan the other at Bethel, to obviate 
the apprehended return of Israel to 
Rehoboam through going up to the 
great feasts at Jerusalem. He thus 
violated God’s command that there 
should be only one altar, viz. that 
at Jerusalem; still worse, he violated 
the second commandment by wor- 
shipping Jehovah, who is a syrit, 
under the form of images somewhat 
like the two cherubim. Rome com- 

red the Protestant reformation to 

.’ssecession ; butitisshe who breaks 
the unity of the faith by representing 
the one God under images, in violation 
of the second commandment; paving 
the way to violating the first, as J.’s sin 


Whilst J. stood in 


prepared the way for Baal worship. 
Borrowing Aaron’s words concerning 
his calf, 5. insinuated that his calf 
worship was no new religion, but a 
revival of their fathers’ primitive one 
in the desert, sanctioned by the first 
highpriest: ‘ Behold thy gods, O 
Israel, which brought thee up out of 
Egypt” (Exod. xxxii.4, 8). The places 
were hallowed by ancient tradition : 
Bethel on the §S. of his kingdom, the 
scene of Jehovah's revelation to the 
patriarch Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 11, 19, 
xxxv. 7); and Dan, at the sources of 
the Jordan (now ‘l'ell el Kadi) in the 


TELL EL KADI. 


far N., consecrated by the Danites’ 
image worship, at which Moses’ de- 
scendant JONATHAN [see] officiated ; 
so that no part of his kingdom was 
beyond easy reach of one or other of 
the two sanctuaries. (But Conder 
presents various reasons for sup- 
posing, with the older writers ex- 
cept Josephus, that Dan and Bethel 
were two heights W. and S. of She- 
chem: Pal. Expl. Qy. Stat., Jan. 1878. 
{See SHecHEM.]) He made priests 
of the people indiscriminately, not of 
Levi; any who ‘“‘came to consecrate 
himself with a young bullock and 
seven rams”’ (2 Chron. xiii. 9). Thus 
one sin entailed many others, and 
brought its own punishment ; for the 
Levites, refusing to be priests of the 
calves, and the godly were alienated 
from him, and most emigrated to 
Judah (2 Chron. xi. 18, 14, 16), 
strengthening Rehoboam. J. trans- 
ferred the feast of tabernacles from 
the legal-seventh to the eighth month 
(‘the month which he had devised 
of his own heart,’”’ 1 Kings xi. 33; 
see Col. ii. 23, “‘ will worship’’), his 
pretext being the later ripening of 
the vintage in the N. than in the &., 
but his real reason being to separate 
Israel from Judah religiously, the 
legal 15th day being still retained. 


cense, orrather to burn the sacrificial 
portions of the flesh, upon the altar 
of Bethel, usurping the priest’s office, 
a man of God out of Judah, impelled 
by (1 Kings xiii. 2, Heb. in; Hag. i. 
18) the word of Jehovah, Iddo ac- 
cording to Josephus (Ant. viii. 8, § 5), 
cried against the altar: “behold, a 
child born unto the house of David, 
Josiah, upon thee shall offer the 
priests of the high places that burn 
incense (burn sacrifices) upon thee 
(retribution in kind), and men’s 
bones shall be burnt upon thee,” to 
defile thee. He gave alsoa sign of 
the future fulfilment of his prophecy ; 
“the altar shall be rent, and the 
ashes . . . poured out” (implying 
the altar’s destruction and the dese- 
eration of the sacrificial service). 
Josiah’s name, as Cyrus’, in Isa. 
xliv. 28, xlv. 1, is ified as a con- 
crete description of what God would 


rson to burn in- | 
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do by him=‘“‘ he whom Jehovah will 
support,” to execute His judgment 
on Bethel and its priests: fulfilled 2 
Kings xxiii. 15-20. J. attempting to 
seize the prophet had his hand dried 
up, and was only restored upon the 
prophet’s intercession. Failing by 
violence, J. tried to win the prophet 
by favours, asking him home to re- 
fresh himself with food and offering 
him a present. This only elicited a 
stronger rejection of him on the part 
of God. Not for half his house would 
the prophet go in with him, or eat 
or drink in the place, or return by 
the way he came. God would have 
His people to hold no communion 
with the apostates of Bethel, or to 
have any renewed communication 
with any on the way, which might 
ensue from meeting the same persons 
on the same road again. Contrast 
Balaam’s tempting God (through 
desire of reward) by asking again, as 
if God would change His once for all 
declared will (Num. xxii.—xxiv.; 1 
Pet. v. 2). An old prophet at Bethel, 
where, Lot like, he dwelt, risking the 
corrupting influences of bad associa- 
tion a Cor. xv. 33, 2 Cor. vi. 14-18), 
jealous that any should be faithful 
where he himself was not, and desir- 
ing to drag down the man of God to 
his own low level (Ps. lxii. 4), overtook 
him, and by a lie, saying ‘tan angel 
of God spake unto me, Bring him 
back that he may eat,’’ overcame his 
constancy. He ought to have remem- 
bered God cannot contradict Him- 
self (Num. xxiii. 19; Gal. i. 8, 9). 
The prophet, the instrument of his 
sin (according to God’s righteous 
law: Prov. i. 31, Jer. ii. 19), became 
the instrument of his punishment; 
his tempter became his accuser: 
“forasmuch as thou hast disobeyed 
the mouth of Jehovah . . . thy car- 
case shall not come unto the sepul- 
chre of thy fathers.’’ Soa lion slew 
him, yet ate not his body, nor tore 
the ass, but stood passively, an em- 
blem of mercy amidst jedgtient ; 
also to mark it was no mere chance, 
but the visitation of Jehovah, a 
warning to Bethel; “if judgment 
begin (thus immediately) at the house 
of God, what shall the end be of 
them that obey not. . . God; and if 
the righteous scarcely be saved,where 
shall the ungodly and sinner ap- 
pearr’’ (1 Pet. iv. 17, 18.) God 
chastises His children immediately, 
so that they may not be con- 
demned with the world ; He isslower 
in punishing the worldly, that His 
longsuffering may lead them to re- 
pentance (1 Cor. xi. 30, 32; Rom. ii. 
4). The worldly prophet showed 
much sentimentality at his death, 
laying his carcase in his own grave, 
and exclaiming “ Alas! my brother.’’ 
Balaam like (Num. xxiii. 10), desir- 
ing at death to lie with the man of 
God, he utters no self reproach, 
though having caused his death. J. 
unwarned by his visitation “returned 
not from his evil way,” “ ordaining 
whosoever would (1 Kings xiii. 33, 
84; 2 Chron. xi. 15) priests, for the 
igh places, the devils, and the 
ves’ (the gods worshipped in these 
houses in the high places being called 
“ demons” or devils (lit. goats, from 


Egyptian goat-shaped god 
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Mendes or Pan) from their nature, 
and calves trom their form; Lev. 
xvii. 7, “evil spirits of the desert” 
(Speaker’s Comm., se’irim: 1 Cor. x. 
20, 21). So it ‘‘ became sin unto his 
house, to cut it off.’ [See ABlvan 
and AHIJAH, on the death of the 
former, J.’s son, and the prophecy of 
the latter against J.} Rehoboam’s 
son ABIJAH [see] defeated J., and 
gained fora time Bethel, Jeshanah, 
and Ephraim. ‘‘ Because the children 
of Judah relied upon the Lord God 
of their fathers,’ “‘ God delivered 
(2 Chron. xiii.) the Israelites into 
their hand.” J. never recovered 
strength again; and the Lord struck 
him (by a special visitation, 1 Sam. 
xxv. 88), and he died after a 22 years’ 
reign, and ‘‘ slept with his fathers,” 
1.e. was buried in his ancestral 
tomb. Nadab, or Nebat from his 
grandfather’s name, succeeded. J.’s 
master stroke of policy recoiled on 
himself.. The brand rests eternally 
on him that he “sinned and made 
Israel to sin.” Rejecting Jehovah’s 
will, he was no longer king by the 
will of God, but a successful usurper, 
whose example others followed. The 
son whose throne J. was at such pains 
to secure permanently fell with all 
J.’s house before Baasha. 


2. J. I1., Joash’sson, fourth of Jehu’s 


dynasty. In JEHOAHAZ’ [see] reign 
Jehovah gave Israel promise of a 
‘saviour’ from Syria who “had made 
Israel like the dust by threshing’”’ 
(2 Kings xiii. 4,5). J. was that sa- 
viour, fulfilling the,further prophecy 
of Jona [see] that J. should ‘‘re- 
store the coast of Israel from the 
entering in of Hamath unto the sea 
of the plain’’ (xiv. 23-29). J. took 
Syria’s capital, Damascus (Amos i. 
3-5, vi. 14; where Amos warns Israel 
not to exult in having just taken 
Hamath, for that shall be the foe’s 
starting point to afflict you: contrast 
1 Kings viii. 65), and Hamath, and 
restored the tribes E. of Jordan (1 
Chron. v. 17-22, 2 Kings xiii.5). As- 
syria’s depression from 800, to 750 
B.c., according to their inscriptions, 
te en be rae that then 
J. Il. in Israel, an ea in 
Judah, were able to enlarge their 
borders. The long period of prospe- 
rity thus given was a respite which 
should have led Israel to repent- 
ance. When they repented not, 
speedy and final judgment followed. 
The calf worship, as an engine of 
state policy, still remained at Bethel. 
The priest there, Amaztan [see], 
alleged before J. (Amos vii. 9-18), 
““ Amos hath conspired against thee 
in the midst of the house of Israel,” 
exaggerating Amos’ prophecy, ‘I 
will rise against the house of J. with 
the sword,” as if he had said, “‘ J. shall 
die by the sword.”’ J. seems not to 
have heeded Amaziah through awe of 
Jehovah’s prophet. In all ages the 
ungodly have accused witnesses 
against the national sin as guilty of 
treason: as Elijah and Joremith 1 
Kings xviii. 17, Jer. xxxvii. 13, 14; 
John xix. 12 the Antitype, xi. 48-50 
— expediency being the plea 
‘or persecution; Acts xvii. 6,7, xxiv. 
5, Paul. After reigning 41 years he 
was buried in state and entombed 
with the kings of Israel. Amaziah’s 


Jeruel wilderness. 


Jerusalem. 


expression, ‘‘ the land.is not able to 
bear all Amos’ words,’ implies a 
critical state of the country, which 
eventuated in actual anarchy for some 
time after J.’s death. 


Jeroham. 1. 1 Chron. vi. 27, 34; 1 


Sam.i.l. 2. Head of a family dwell- 
ing in Jerusalem (1 Chron. viii. 27), as 
distinguished from the Benjamites 
dwelling in Gibeon (28, 29), probably 
the J. father (forefather) of Ibneiah 


(ix. 8, 8, 9). &. 1 Chron. ix. 12; . 
Neh. xi. 12. 4. 1 Chron. xii. 7. 
5. 1 Chron. xxvii. 22. 6. 2 Chron. 
xxiii. 1. 


Jerubbaal. [See Gipron.] Jud. vi. 


32 transl., “they (not Joash, but 
one, for the townsmen generally) 
called him J., saying, Let Baal fight 
against him, because he hath thrown 
down his altar.” They took up 
Joash’s words: “he that will fight 
for Baal (seeking to put to death the 
destroyer of his altar) shall be put to 
death (himself; let us wait) TILL 
morning (to see, will Baal avenge his 
own wrong) ; let Baal tight for him- 
self.”” When Baal did Gideon no 
harm the title Jerub- Baal, the ‘‘ Baal 
fighter,” became an honourable one. 
Besheth, “‘shame,”’ is substituted for 
the idol in Jerubbesheth (to comply 
literally with Exod. xxiii. 18, 2 Sam. 
xi. 21), asin Ishbosheth for Eshbaal (2 
Sam. 1). 8, ete. ; 1 Chron. viii. 33, ix. 
39). Philo of Byblus, in his revision 
of Sanchoniatho, calls him Hierombal, 
priest of Jeu, or Jahve, or Jehovah. 
Part of the 
flat country stretching from the Dead 
Sea to Tekoa, a waste table land in 
front of the valley; where Jahaziel 
told J ehoshaphat he should encoun- 
ter Ammon, ‘Moah, ete., pouring 
round the §. of the Dead Sea into 
Judah (2 Chron. xx. 16, 24); contain- 
ing “the watchtower’’ built there 
for observing from afar such inroads. 
“The ascent of Ziz,” or Hazziz, has 
probably given its name to the wady 
el Hasasah. 

Jeru-, the foundation 
(implying its divinely given stability, 
Ps. Ixxxvii. 1, !sa. xiv. 32; so spirit- 
ually, Heb. xi.10) ; -shalem, of peace. 
The absence of the doubled sh for 
bids Ewald’s derivation, jerush- pos- 
session. Salem is the oldest form 
(Ps. lxxvi. 2, Heb. vii. 2, Gen. xiv. 
18). Jebusi “the Jebusite’’ (Josh. 
xv. 8, xviii. 16, 28; Jud. xix. 10, 11) 
and the city itself. Jebus, the next 
form, J. the more modern name. 
Melchi-zedek (king of righteousness) 
corresponds to Adoni-zedek, “‘ lord of 
righteousness,” king of J. (Josh. x. 
1), the name being a hereditary title 
of the kings of J. which is ‘‘ the city 
of righteousness”’ (Isa.i.21, 26). Ps. 
ex. connects Melchizedek with Zion, 
as other passages do with Salem. 
The king of Salem met Abram after 
his return from the slaughter of 
the kings, therefore near home (He- 
bron, to which J. was near). ‘‘The 
valley of Shaveh, tne king’s dale” 
(Gen. xiv. 17, 2 Sam. xviii. 18), was 
the valley of Kedron, and the king 
of Sodom had no improbable distance 
to go from Sodom in meeting him 
here(two furlongs from J.: Josephus, 
Ant. vii. 10, § 3). j 


ARriEt [see], ‘‘lion of God,’’ is another 


designation (Isa. xxix. 1,2, 7). Also 
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“the holy city’’ (Matt. iv. 5, xxvii. 
53; Rev. xi. 3). Avlius Hadrianus, the 
Roman emperor, re- ssayeges 
built it (A.D. 135), 
whence it was 
named Avlia Capi- 
tolina, inscribed 
still on the well 
known stone in the 
S. wall of the Aksa. 
J. did not become 
the nation’s capital 
or even possession 
until Part’ sine, 
time, the seat o 
government and of 
the religious worship having been 
reviously in the N. at Shechem and 
hiloh, then Gibeahand Nob (whence 
the tabernacle and altar were moved 
to Gibeon). The boundary be- 
tween Judah and Benjamin ran S. 
of the city hill, so that the city was 
in Benjamin, and Judah enclosed on 
two sides the tongue or promontory 
of land on which it stood, the valley 
of Hinnom bounding it W. and 8., 
the valley of Jehoshaphat on the E. 
The temple situated at the connecting 
point of Judah and northern Israel ad- 
mirably united both in holiest bonds. 
J. lies on the ridge of the backbone 
of hills stretching from the plain of 
Jezreel to the desert. Jewish tradi- 
tion placed the altars and sanctuary 
in Benjamin, the courts of the tem- 
ple in Judah. The two royal tribes 
met in J. David showed his sense 
of the importance of the alliance with 
Saul of Benjamin by making Michal’s 
restoration the condition of his league 
with Abner (2 Sam. iii. 13). Its 
table land also lies almost central on 
the middle route from N. to S., and 
is the watershed of the torrents pass- 
ing eastward to Jordan and westward 
to the Mediterranean (Ezek. v. 5, 
xxxvili. 12; Ps. xlviii. 2). It lay mid- 
way between the oldest civilized 
states; Egypt and Ethiopia on one 
hand, Babylon, Nineveb, India, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome on the 
other; thus holding the best vantage 
ground whence toact on heathendom. 
Atthe same timeit lay out of the great 
highway between Egypt and Syria 
and Assyria, so often traversed by 
armies of these mutually hostile 
world powers, the low sea coast 
lain from Pelusium to Tyre; hence 
it generally enjoyed immunity from 
wars. 

It is 32 miles from the sea, 18 from 
Jordan, 20 from Hebron, 86 from 
Samuria; on the edge of one of the 
highest table lands, 3700 ft. above the 
Dead Sea; the N.W. partof the city is 
2581 ft. above the Mediterranean sea 
level; mount Olivet is more than 
100 ft. higher, viz. 2700. The de- 
scent is extraordinary; Jericho, 13 
miles off, is 8624 ft. lower than Olivet, 
t.e. 900 below the Mediterranean. 
Bethel to the N., 11 miles off, is 419 
below J. Ramleh to the W., 25 
miles off, is 2274 ft. lower. To the 
S. however the hills at Bethlehem 
are a little higher, 2704; Hebron, 
3029. To the S.W. the view is 
more open, the plain of Rephaim 
beginning at the is edge of the val- 
ley of Hinnom and stretching to- 
wards the western sea. To the N.W. 
also the view reaches along the upper 


PART OF JULIAN’S 
WALL. 


pent of the yalley of Jahothppint 1 


he city is called ‘ the valley of vi- 
sion’’ (Isa. xxii. 1-5), for the lower 
parts of the city, the T'yro-peon (the 
cheesemakers), form a valley be- 
tween the heights. The hills outside 
too are “round about” it (Ps. exxv. 
2). Onthe E. Olivet; on the S. the 
hill of evil counsel, rising from the 
vale of Hinnom; on the W. the 
ground rises to the borders of the 
great wady, an hour and a half from 
the city; on the N. a prolongation of 
mount Olivet bounds the prospect a 
mile from the city. Jer. xxi.13, “‘inhab- 
iters of the valley, rock of the plain ”’ 
(i.e. Zion). “J. the defenced”’ (Ezek. 
xxi. 20), yet doomed to be “ the city 
of confusion,’ a second Babel (cén- 
fusion), by apostasy losing the order 
of truth and holiness, so doomed to 
the disorder of destruction like Ba- 
bylon, its prototype in evil (Isa. xxiv. 
10, Jer. iv. 23). Seventeen times 
desolated by conquerors, as having 
become a “Sodom” (Isa. i. 10). 
““The gates of the people,”’ t.e. the 
central mart for the inland commerce 
(Ezek. xxvi. 2, xxvii. 17; 1 Kings v. 
9). ‘The perfection of beauty” 
(Lam. ii. 15, the enemy in scorn 
quoting the Jews’ own words), “‘beau- 
ih for situation ’’ (Ps. xlviii. 2; |. 
1, 2). 

The ranges of Lebanon and Antileba- 
non pass on southwards in two lower 
parallel ranges separated by the Ghor 
or Jordan valley, and ending in the 
gulf of Akabah. The eastern range 
distributes itself through Gilead, 
Moab, and Petra, reaching the 
Arabian border of the Red Sea. The 
western range is the backbone of 
western Palestine, including the hills 
of Galilee, Samaria, Ephraim, Ben- 
jamin, and Judah, and passing on 
into the Sinaitic range ending at Ras 
Mohammed in the tongue of land be- 
tween the two arms of the Red Sea. 
The J. range is part of the steep 
western a of the valley of the 
Jordanand the Dead Sea. W. of this 
wall the hills sink into a lower range 
between it and the Mediterranean 
coast plain. The eastern ravine, 
the valley of Kedron or Jehoshaphat 
running from N. to S., meets at the 


S.E. corner of the city table land. 


promontory the valley of Hinnom, 
which on the W. of the precipitous 
promontory first runs S., then bends 
eastward (S. of the promontory) till 
it meets the valley of Jehoshaphat 
at Bir Ayub; thence as one they 
descend steeply toward the Dead 
Sea. The promontory itself is divided 
into two unequal parts by a ravine 
running from 8S. to N. The western 
part or ‘“‘upper city’? is the larger 
and higher. The eastern part, mount 
Moriah and the Acra or “lower city ”’ 
(Josephus), constitute the lower and 
smaller; on its southern portion is 
now the mosque of Omar. The 
central ravine half way up sends a 
lateral valley running up to the gene- 
ral level at the Jaffa or Bethlehem 
gate. The central ravine or depres- 
sion, running toward the Damascus 
gate, isthe Tyropowon. N. of Moriah 
the valley of the Asmonwans running 
transversely (marked still by the re- 
servoir with two arches, ‘‘ the pool 
of Bethesda”’ so called, near St. 


.-The sides of the valleys of Kedron 


Stephen’s gate) separates it from the 
suburb Bezetha or new town. Thus 
the city was impregnably entrenched 
by ravines W., S., and E., whilst on 
the N. and N.W. it had ample room 
for excansion. The western half is 
fairly level from N. to S., remember- 
ing however the lateral valley 
spoken of above. The eastern hill 
is more than 100 ft. lower; the 
descent thence to the valley, the 
Bir Ayub, is 450 ft. The N. and S. 
outlying hills of Olivet, viz. Viri 
Galilei, Scopus, and mount of Of- 
fence, bend somewhat toward the 
city, as if ‘‘standing round about 
J.” The neighbouring hills though 
not very high are a shelter to the 
city, and the distant hills of Moab 
look like a rampart on the E. The 
route from the N. and E. was from 
the Jordan plain by Jericho and 
mount Olivet (Luke xvii. 11, xviii. 
35, xix. 1, 29, 45; 2 Sam. xv., xvi.; 
2 Chron. xxviii. 15). The route from 
Philistia and Sharon was by Joppa 
and Lydda, up the two Bethhorons to 
the high ground at Gibeon, whence it 
turned S. and by Ramah and Gibeab 
passed over the N. ridge to J. This 
was the road which armies took in 
approaching the city, and it is still 
the one for heavy baggage, though a 
shorter and steeper road through 
Amwas and the great wady is gene- 
aly taken by travellers from Jaffa 
to 


The gutes were (1) that of Ephraim (2 
Chron. xxv. 23), the same probably 
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a8 that (2) of Benjamin (Jer. xx. 2); 
400 cubits from (3) “the corner gate’ 
(2 Chron. xxv. 23). (4) Of Joshua, 
governor of the city (2 Kings xxiii. 
8). (5) That between the two walls 
(2 Kings xxv. 4). (6) Horse gate 
(Neh. iti. 28). (7) The valley gate 
(2 Chron. xxvi. 9). (8) Fish gate (2 
Chron. xxxiii. 14). (9) Dung gate 
Sap ii. 18). (10) Sheep gate ( iB 
11) E. gate (ver. 29). (12) Miph- 
kad (ver. 31). (18) Fountain gate 
(xii. 87). (14) Water gate. (15) Old 
gate (ver. 89). (16) Prison gate. 
(17) The E. gate (marg. Jer. xix. 
2, “sun gate’), Harsith; Jerome 
takes it from heres, ‘“‘a potter’s ves- 
sel,” the way out to Hinnom valley 
where the potters formed vessels for 
the use of the temple (ver. 10, 11). 
(18) First gate (Zech. xiv. 10), per- 
haps “the old gate” of Neh. iii, 
6. The gates of the temple were 
Sur (2 Kings xi. 6), named ‘‘the gate 
of foundation” (2 Chron. xxiii. 5) 5 
‘the gate of the guard’’ (2 Kings xi. | 
6,19); “high gate ” (2 Chron. xxiii. 
20); Shallecheth (1 Chron. xxvi. 16). 


and Hinnom were and are the chiey 
burial places (2 Kings xxiii. 6); tombs 


still abound on the slopes. Impurities 
of every kind were cast there (1 “ 


xv. 138; 2 Chron. xxix. 5,16). The 
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kings were buried in mount Zion. 
“David was buried in the city of 
David (here used in a vague sense 
[see Birch’s remark quoted at the 
close of this article] of the Ophel S. 
of the temple mount), between Siloah 
and the house of the mighty men,” 
i.e. the guard house (Neh. iii. 16). 
It became the general burial place of 
the kings of Judah. Its site was 
known down to Titus’ destruction of 
the city, which confused the know- 
ledge of the sacred sites. ‘The 
king’s garden,” of David and Solo- 
mon, was at the point of union of 
Kedron and Hinnom (Neh. iii. 15). 
The garden of Gethsemane was at the 
foot of Olivet. Beyond the Damas- 
cus or northern gate the wall crosses 
the royalcaverns. J.ishoneycombed 
with natural and excavated caverns 
and cisterns for water, for burial, and 
for quarries. The royal quarries ex- 
tend under the city according to the 
first measurement 200 yds. southeast- 
wards, and are 100 yds. wide. The 
cuttings are four or five inches wide, 
with a little hollow at the left corner 
of each, into which a wick and oil 
might be placed. Mr. Schick adds 
considerably to these measurements 
by his recent discoveries. The en- 
trance is so low that one must stoop, 
but the height speedily increases in 
advancing. 

N. of the city an abundant waterspring 
existed, the outflow of which was 
stopped probably by Hezekiah, and 
the water conducted underground to 
reservoirs within the city. From 
these the overflow passed to ‘ the 
fount of the Virgin,’”’ thence to 
Siloam, and perhaps to Bir Ayub, 
the “‘ well of Nehemiah.” Besides 
this spring, private and public cis- 
terns abounded. Outside on the W. 
are the upper and lower reservoirs 
of Gihon (Birket Mamilla and Birket 
es Sultan). On the S.E. outside 
is the pool-of Siloam. The Birket 
Hammam Sitti Maryam is close to 
St. Stephen’s gate,. which is on the 
eastern side of the city, just above 
the Haram 
area. The pool 
of Hezekiah is 
within, near 
the Jaffa gate, 
which receives 
the overflow of 
Birket Mamil- 
la. The pool of es 
Bethesda is in- 8T. STEPHEN'S GATE. 
side, near St. 

Stephen’s gate. Barclay discovered 
a reservoir in the Tyropmwon, W. of 
the Haram (the temple area, the 
slopes S. of which are Ophel), sup- 
plied from Bethlehem and Solomon’s 
pools. Four great towers stood at 
the N.W. part of the wall. The 
eastle of Antonia, in our Lord’s 
time, rose above all other buildings 
in the city, and was protected by 
the keep in its S.E. corner. 


_ History.—The first mention of. J. is 


as the Salem of Melchizedek (Gen. 
xiv. 18). Herodotus gives it the 
name Cadytis, which reappears in 
_ the modern El Kuds, or this may 
come from'Kodesh, ‘‘ the holy city.” 
‘Next in Josh. x. 1, ete., as the 
capital of Adonizedek. Then Joshua 
otted it to Benjamin (xv. 8, xviii. 


(1 Kings iii. 1; ix. 15, 24). 
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16, 28). Neither Judah, whose land 
environed the stronghold, nor Benja- 
min could drive the Jebusites out of 
it (xv. 62; Jud. i. 21). The first 
destruction of the lower city is re- 
corded Jud. i. 8-8; Judah, with 
Simeon, ‘‘smote it with the sword, 
and set it on fire’’ as being unable to 
retain possession of it (for the Jebus- 
ites or Canaanites held the fortress), 
so that, as Josephus says (Ant. v. 
2, § 23), they moved to Hebron. This 
was the first of the 17 sieges ending 
with the Roman (Luke xxi. 20; 
Matt. xxiv. 15). Twice in these 
sieges it was destroyed; on two 
other occasions its walls were over- 
thrown. We find it in the hands of 
the stranger, the Jebusite, in Jud. 
xix. 10-12. Davip [see] at last took 
the hitherto impregnable stronghold, 
which was theretore called ‘“‘ the 
city of David ’”’ (Joab being the first 
in the assault, 1 Chron. xi. 6), and 
built his palace there. He enclosed 
the city and citadel together with a 
wall, and strengthened Zion ‘‘ in- 
wards’’ by a wall upon the N. side 
where the lower town joined it ; and 
brought up the ark, making it thus 
the political and religious centre of 
the nation (2 Sam. v. 6-9, vi., vii.). 
This choice was under the direction 
of Jehovah (Deut. xii. 5-21, 1 Kings 
xi. 86) ; henceforth it was “the city 
of the Great King” (Matt. v. 35), 
“the holy city” (Neh. xi. 18), the 
spiritual as well as civil capital. For 
this its situation admirably adapted 
it, bordering between Judah, his own 
tribe, and the valiant small tribe of 
Benjamin, which formed the connect- 
ing link with the northern tribes, 
especially with Ephraim the house 
of Joseph. This event he, and his 
enemies the Philistines too, regarded 
as a pledge that his kingdom was 
established. Here in Zion was the 
sepulchre of David, where also most 
of his successors were buried. In 
1 Sam. xvii. 54 it is said David 
brought Goliath’s head to J.; either 
to the lower city, which was already 
in the Israelites’ hands, or finally, as 
a trophy, to the city of David when 
it fell into his hands. The altar 
too was transferred in Solomon’s 
reign from the tabernacle of Gibeon 
to the permanent temple. The 
preparation for this transference was 
made by David’s sacrificing in the 
threshing floor of Araunah theJebus- 
ite, where he saw the Angel of 
Jehovah after the plague, and where 
he was directed by God to rear an 
altar (2 Sam. xxiv. 16-25; 1 Chron. 
EXi, xxii. 1; 2 Chron.oitt.. 1; Ps. 
lIxxvi. 1, 2, cxxxii. 13-18). Asaph 
wrote Ps. Ixxviii. 67-71 to soothe 
Ephraim’s jealous feeling by show- 
ing that the transference of the 
sanctuary from Shiloh to Zion was 
God’s appointment; henceforth 
Zion is ‘‘ the mountain of the Lord’s 
house ”’ (Isa. ii. 2). At the meeting 
of the valleys Kedron and Hinnom 
David had his royal gardens, 8.H. of 
the city, watered by Ain Ayub (the 
well of Joab). Solomon, besides 
the TemPLE [see] and Patace [see], 
enlarged and strengthened the wall 
with towers (Jos. Ant. viii. 6, § 1), 
taking in the outlying om 
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built also a palace for his Egyptian 
queen, not in the city of David (in 
the N. T. this phrase means Bethle- 
hem): 1 Kings vii. 8, ix. 24; 2Chron. 
viii. 11. On the hill S.E. of Jeru- 
salem, a southern part of Olivet, he 
built shrines for his foreign wives’ 
idols; it is hence called ‘‘ the mount 
of offence,” 1 Kings xi.7; 2 Kings 
xxiii. 13, “the mount of corruption.” 
Josephus (Ant. viii. 7, § 4) praises the 
roads which Solomon paved with 
black stone, probably the durable 
basalt from Argob. ‘‘ Solomon 
made silver in J. (common) as stones, 
and cedars as sycamore trees’ (1 
Kings x. 27; 2 Chron. ix. 27; Eccles. 
ii. 9). 

At the disruption under Rehoboam the 
priests, Levites, and better disposed 
of the people fiocked from the north- 
ern kingdomtoJudahand J.which the 
king fortified (2 Chron. xi. 5-17). 
But fortifications avail nothing with- 
out God’s favour. He and his 
people forfeited this by idolatries 
(1 Kings xiv. 22-28, 2 Chron. xii.). 
So Shishak, Jeroboam’s ally, came 
up against J. Rehoboam at once 
surrendered all the treasures of 
Jehovah’s house, and of the palace, 
including Solomon’s 300 golden 
shields (three pounds in each) in the 
house of the forest of Lebanon 
(1 Kings x. 17), for which Rehoboam 
substituted brazen shields. Asa, 
after overthrowing the Ethiopian 
Zerah who thought to spoil J. as 
Shishak did, brought in the sacred 
offerings which his father Abijah 
had dedicated from the war with 
Jeroboam (2 Chron. xiii. 16-20), and 
which he himself had dedicated from 
the Ethiopian spoil, into the house 
of the Lord, silver, gold, and vessels 
(1 Kings xv. 15; 2 Chron. xiv. 12, 18). 
So he replaced the vessels taken by 
Shishak. Asa also rebuilt Jehovah’s 
altar before the porch (xv. 8). Jeho- 
shaphat, Asa’s son, probably added 
“the new court’? to the temple 


(xx. 5). 

The fourth siege of J. was in the reign 
of Jehoram, Jehoshaphat’s son. In 
punishment for his walking in the 
Israelite Ahab’s idolatries instead of 
the ways of his father, and for his 
slaying his brothers, Jehovah smote 
him with a great stroke, stirring up 
the spirit of the Philistines and the 
Arabians near the Ethiopians to 
break into Judah, slay all his sons 
except the youngest (in retributive 
justice both to himself and his sons : 
2 Chron. xxi. 4, 10-20; xxii. 1; 
xxiv. 7), and carry away all the sub- 
stance in the king’s house, and his 
wives ; he himself also died of sore 
disease by Jehovah’s visitation, and 
was excluded from ‘‘the sepulchres 
of the kings,” though buried in the 
city of David. Keil denies the cer- 
tainty of J. having been taken this 
time, as “Judah” does not neces- 
sarily include J. which is generally 
distinctly mentioned; “the king’s 
house” is not necessarily the palace, 
what may be meant is all whatever 
substance of the king’s house (family) 
was found. But it is hard to see 
how they could carry away his sons 
and wives without taking the capital. 

Next Joasx [see, and JeHorapA] in 
his 28rd year of reign (2 Kings xii. 
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6-16, 2 Chron, xxiv, 4-14) repaired 
the veinple after its being injured by 
the Baal worshippers of Athaliah’s 
reign. Joash apostatized at Jehoi- 
ada’s death. Then Hayael (by God's 
appointment) set his face to go up to 
J., and Joash bought him off only at 
the sacrifice of all the treasures in 
the temple and palace. ‘Two of his 
servants slowhim., Like Jehoram he 
was excluded from the royal sepul- 
chres, whereas Jehoiada, his subject, 
was honoured with burial there. 

AmAZtan [seo], intoxicated with his 
succoss against Ndom whose idols, in 
apite of a prophot's warning, he ad. 
opted, challenged Joash of Israel. 
The latter conquered at Bethshemesh 
at the opening of the hills 12 miles 
W. of J, Taking Amasiah prisoner 
he brought himto J. and there brake 
down the wall from the Nphraim or 
Benjamin gate to the corner gate 
(NW. of the city) 400 cubits (the 
first time the walls were injured, 
probably at the N.W. corner), and 
took all the silverand gold and vessels 
in God's house under charge of the 
Obed KNdom family, and the treasures 
of the palace, and hostages. Josephus 
(ix. 9, § 9) says that he compelled 
the inhabitants to open the gates by 
threatening to kill Amasiah other. 
wise, 

Usziah repaired the walls, building 
towers at the corner gate (the N.W. 
corner of the city: 2 Chron, xxvi. 9, 
No, iii. 19-24), at the turning of the 
wall (2. of Zion, so that the tower at 
this turning defended both Zion and 
the temple from attacks from the 
8.1. valley), and at the valley gate 
(on the W. of the city, where now is 
the Jaffa gate) opening to Hinnom. 
Also he made engines to be on the 
towers and bulwarks, to shoot arrows 
and great stones with, The great 
earthquake in his reign (Amos i. 1) 
was a physical premonition of the 
social revolutions about to visit the 
guilty nation asa judgment from God 
(Matt. xxiv. 7,8). Jotham ‘ built the 
high gate of the house of the Lord” 
connecting the palace and the temple 
(2 Chron, xxili, 20, xxvii. 8); and built 
much at the wall of Ophel, the 5, 
slope of Moriah, the wall that con- 
nected Zion with the temple mount, 

Under Ahaz J, was besieged by Resin 
of Syriaand Pekah of Israel (2 Kings 
xvi, 5 6), Josephus (Ant. ix, 12, § 1) 
says it withstood them “ for a long 
time,’’ doubtless owing to the forti- 
fications of the two previous Kinga, 
Rozin during it made an expedition 
to lath, which he transferred from 
the Jows to Hdom, On his return, 
finding J, still not talon, ho ravaged 
Judma, and leaving Pekah at J, he 
carried & number of captives to Da. 
mascus, Ahav then ventured to meet 
Pekah in open battle and was ubterly 
defeated, losing 120,000 slain, besides 
numerous captives, all of whom how- 
ever by the prophet Oded's counsel 
wore sonb back, J, was uninjured, 
eee Aa as to his mutilation of the 
omple, in vassalage to Tiglath 


Piloser, 
Hovokinh “in the first year of his 
reign” ‘suddenly,’ we with oa 


promptness that took men by sur. 
rise, restored all that his father had 
Ranied (2 Chron. xxix. 8, 86). 


{See HezeK1an on this and Senna- 
cherib’s invasion.}| Hezekiah stopped 
the outflow of the source of the 
Kedron N.E. ef the city, to which 
nachal is applied as distinguished 
from the Hinnom valley S. and W., 
which is called ge, and brought it 
within, underground, to the W. side 
of the city of David, which must 
therefore have been on the BF. (2 
Kings xx, 20; 2 Chron, xxxii. 4, 80; 
Isa. xxii, O-11), d@e., to the valley 
‘Tyropa@on betwoen the HK. and W. 
divisions of the city, where traces of 
the channel still exist. He made 
strong or fortitied the Miro [see] 
(the article marks it as a well known 
place), probably a large tower at one 
particular part of the wall (Jud, ix. 
6, 46, 49, hark Millo is interchanged 
with Migdol ‘‘atower’’). The name, 
which means “ the filling,” originated 
probably in the fact that this castle 


Jilled or completed the fortification 


of the city of David. It was situated 
(L Chron. xi. 8) at the N.W. corner 
of the wall, on the slope of the Tyro- 
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coon valley, where Zion had least 
height and therefore needed most 
atrongthening (1 Kings xi. 27). Ma. 
nasseh on his restoration from Baby- 
lon built a fresh wall outside the city 
of David on the W. side of Gihon in 
the valley, even to the entering in at 
the fish gate (2 Chron, xxxiii, 1s), and 
continued Jotham’s works enclosing 
Ophel, and raising the fortress up to 
a very great height. [See Josian on 
the renovation of the temple in his 
reign. ] “The second (or lower) part” 
of the city, ha-Mishoneh, “the col- 
lege,’’ is mentioned as Huldah’s 

lace of residence (2 Chron. xxxiv, 
2, 2 Kings xxii. 14). The fish gate 
on the N. resounds with cries at the 
foo’s approach (in the prophecy of 
Zoph, 1. 10) first; then the second 
or loose art of the city, Acra ; then 
the hills Zion and Moriah last. 


Josiah's successor J HHOATAZ tree gave 


place to JmHorakim ae . Nebu- 
chadnowsar, after defeating Pharaoh 
Necho at Carchemish, marched to 
J., carried off the temple vessels, 
and fettered Jehoiakim as Necho's 
tributary, intending to take him to 
Babylon ; but afterwards for his ally 
Josiah’s sake, Jehoiakim’s father, 
restored him as a vassal (2 Chron, 
xxxvi. 6, 7). Three years after Je- 
hoiakim rebelled, and Nebuchad. 
nos“ar sont Chaldman, Syrian, Moab- 
ite, and Ammonite “bands’’ to 
chastise him (2 Kings xxiv. 2), Nebu- 
ohadnessar in person came up against 
JWHOLACHIN seo], who surrendered 
in the third mont) 

ing to spare the city the horrors of a 
lengthened siege when he saw resist. 
ance would be unavailing (2 Kings 
xxiv, 10-18; Josephus, B. J., vi. 2). 
Nebuchadnosmar carried away all the 


1 of his reign, wish. |. 
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temple and palace treasures, and 
some of Solomon's gold vessels here- 
tofore still left, which he cut in 
pieces, leaving only a few (Jer, xxvii. 
19) ; also the princes, men of wealth, 
and skilled artisans, in all 10,000, 
leaving only the poorest behind. 
Zedekiah he made king underan oath 
of allegiance by God (2 Chron. xxxvi. 
13, Ewek. xvii, 18-18). In violation 
of this oath Zedekiah, relying on 
Pharaoh Hophra, revolted. Netia- 
chadnezzar then began the siege of 
J., surrounding it with troops, in 
Zedekiah’s ninth year, tenth day of 
the tenth month. From forts erected 
on lofty mounds around he hurled 
missiles into the city, and battered 
the walls and houses and gates with 
rams (Jer, xxxii, 24, xxiii. 4, lil, 4, 6; 
Byek, xxi. 22), On Pharaoh Hophra’s 
approach the siege was fora briet space 
intermitted (Jor. xxxvii, 5-11); but 
the Chaldwans returned and took J. 
after the inhabitants had suffered 
much by famine and pestilence (Jer. 
xxxii. 24, 2 Kings xxv. 3, Lam. vy. 10) 
in Zedekiah’s 11th year, on the 
ninth day of the fourth month, a 
year and a half from the beginning 
of the siege. Nebuchadnezzar was 
meanwhile at Riblah, watching the 
siege of Tyre. The breach in the 
walls of J. was made at midnight, and 
the Jews knew nothing till the Chal- 
dwan generals took their seats (Jer. 
xxxix. 3) ‘in the middle gate” (be- 
tween Zion the citadel and the lower 
city on the N.), oras the Jewish his- 
torian says, ‘in the middle court of 
the temple” (Josephus, Ant. x. 8, §2). 
Zedekiah stole out by a gate on the 
S. side, and by the royal gardens fled 
across Kedron and Olivet, but was 
overtaken in the Jericho plains, and 
brought for judgment to Riblah, On 
the seventh aay of the next (the fifth) 
month Nebusaradan, the commander 
of the king’s body guard, arrived 
and after collecting the captives and 
booty, on the tenth day he burnt the 
temple, palace, and chief buildings, 
‘and threw down the walls (Jer. hi. 
12-14), so that they soon became 
“heaps of rubbish’? (Neh. iv. 2). 
The Assyrian regular custom was for 
the generals to sit in council at the 
gate, the usual place of public as- 
sembly, at the close of a siege ‘The 
Imperial Bible Dict. supposes Zion's 
superior strength caused the month's 
delay betweon the princes sitting in 
the gate on the ninth day of the 
fourth month and the final desolation 
on the seventh day of the fifth month; 
but the account above is more pro- 
bable. The king's orders had to be 
first obtained from Riblah before the 
final déstruction took place under 
Nebuszaradan, who carried out Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s instructions. Meantime 
the horrors described in Lam, ii, 4, 
vy. 11, 12, slaughter of old and oung, 
and violation of women, took dane in 
the upper city, Zion, as well as the 
lower, “In the tabernacle of the 
daughter of Zion He poured out His 
fury like fire, They ravished the 
women in Zion, and the maids in the 
“city of Judah. Princes are hanged up 
by their hand,’’ ete. 


(On the numbers carried areneee who 


returned, Gedaliah’s murder, and 
the rebuilding of the temple, ete., 
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see Captivity, GEDALIAH, Cyrus, 
Hzra, Haccat, NEHEMIAH.) 42,360 
returned with Zerubbabel’s caravan 
(Ezra ii. 64), carrying back the old 
temple vessels besides other trea- 
sures (v. 14, vi. 5). On the first day 
of the seventh month Joshua the 
highpriest and Zerubbabel set up the 
altar and kept the feast of taber- 
nacles (iii. 1-6). In the second year 
the temple foundation was laid, amid 
tears of the old men and the trumpets’ 
notes sounded by the priests and 
cymbal music of the Levites. The 
work, after many interruptions by 
Samaritan enemies influencing AR- 
TAXERXES [see] or Pseudo-Smerdis, 
(they failed apparently with Ahasu- 
erus, Cyrus’ suxcessor ), then by 
Tatnai governor W. of the river, was 
finally completed on the third day of 
the last month, Adar, in the sixth 
year of Darius, by the Jews en- 
couraged through the prophesying 
of Haggai (i. 4-9) and Zechariah. 
(Ezra iv., v., vi. 14, 15, etc.) Ps. 
exxxvii. gives us a glimpse of the 
yearnings after J. of the captives in 
Babylon. The Jews still commem- 
orate the chief events of this period 
by fasts: Nebuchadnezzar’s invest- 
ment of J. the 10th of Tebeth (Jan 5); 
Nebuzaradan’s destruction of the 
temple, also Titus’, 10th of Ab (July 
29); Gedaliah’s murder, 3rd ‘Tisri 


(Sept. 19) ; Ezekiel and the captives | 


at Babylon hearing the news of the 
temple’s destruction, 9th Tebeth ; 
the Chaldees entering the city, also 
Titus’ making a breach in Antonia, 
17th Tammuz (July 8). The new 
temple wes 60 cubits lower than 
Solomon’s (Josephus Ant. xv. 11, 
§ 1). After 58 years’ interval Ezra 
(4578B.C.: chaps. vii., vili.) led a second 
caravan of priests, Levites, Ne- 
thinims, and laymen, 1777 in all, 
with valuable offerings of the Per- 
sian king, and of the Jews still re- 
maining in Babylon; he corrected 
several irregularities, especially the 
alliance with and retention of foreign 
wives, which had caused such sin and 
sorrow to the nation formerly. 
Eleven years afterwards Nehemiah ar- 
rived (445 B.c.), and gave the finishing 
stroke to the national organization 
by rebuilding and dedicating the wall 
(enclosing J.as wellas Zion), notwith- 
standing the m»ockings and threats of 
the Horonite Sanballat, the ruler of 
the Samaritans, and Tobiah the Am- 
monite. Ezra cooperated with him 
(Neh. viii.) by reading publicly the 
law at a national assembly on the first 
of the seventh month, the anniversary 
of the first return of Zerubbabel’s 
caravan; then followed the grand 
and formal observance of the feast 
of tabernacles with a fulness of 
detail such as had not been since 
Joshua’s days, for the earlier ob- 
servance in Nzra iii. 1, 4 was only 
with burnt offerings, etc. [See Ne- 
HEMIAH on his abolition of usury, 
and ‘attention to the genealogies, so 
important to the Senta} 

According to Neh. xiii. 4-9, 28, “one 
of the sons (probably meaning grand- 
son, or descendant; Manasseh ac- 
cording to Josephus, Ant. xi. 7, § 2) 
of Joiada,’”’ Eliashib’s (whose un- 
Jewish conduct Nehemiah corrected) 
son, married the daughter of San- 


’ 
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ballat. Manasseh became the first 
priest of the Samaritan temple on 
Gerizim. 

Joiada’s son Jonathan (Neh. xii. 11) 
or Johanan murdered his brother 
Joshua in the temple, through rivalry 
for the highpriesthood. Bagoas, the 
Persian general, thereupon entered 
the sanctuary itself, saying he was 
less unclean than the body of the 
murdered*® man, and imposed a tri- 
bute of 50 darics for every daily 
lamb sacrificed for seven years. 

(See ALEXANDER THE GREAT and JaD- 
DUA .on their interview at Sapha: 
Miz:eh, Scopus, or the Nob of 
Isaiah, the high ridge N. of the city, 
crossed by the northern road, whence 
the first view, a full one, of both the 
temple and city is obtained.} In 
320 B.c. J. fell into Ptolemy Soter’s 


COLN OF PTOLEMY SOTER, 


hands because the Jews would not 
fight on the sabbath. Many Jews 
were transported to Egypt and N. 
Africa (Josephus, Ant. xii. 1, Apion 
i. 22). 

Simon the Just, a-leading hero with the 
Jews, succeeded his father Onias in 
the highpriesthood (300 B.c.). He 
repaired the sanctuary, added deep 
foundations to gain a larger surface 
(Keclus. 1, 1-4), coated the great sea 
or cistern in the court with brass, 
and fortified the city walls. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus caused the LXX. 
Gr. transl. of O.'I’. to be made at 
Alexandria (285 B.c.), and for the 
purpose sent Aristeas to J. in Elea- 
zar’s highpriesthood, and bestowed 
rich gifts on the temple (Josephus, 
Ant. xii. 2, §5-10, 15). J. became a 
prey subsequently to rival parties, at 
one time taken by Antiochus the 
Great (203 B.c.), then retaken by 
Scopas the Alexandrian general, 
who garrisoned the citadel, then 
again delivered by the Jews to An- 
tiochus, who rewarded them by pre- 


sents for the temple, which he decreed. 


should be inviolable, and by remitting 
taxes. . 

Antiochus Epiphanes [see ANTICHRIST], 
the subject of Daniel’s prophecy (Dan. 
viii., xi.), sold the highpriesthood 
whilst Onias III. was alive to the 
highpriest’s brother? Joshua. The 
latter, under the Grecised name 
Jason, introduced at J. Greek dress, 
sports, aid gymnasia where young 
men were trained naked (1 Mace. i.; 


2 Macc. iv., v.), and endeavoured to | 


“become uncircumcised,” obliterat- 
ing the Jews’ distinctive mark. Onias 
assuming the Gr. name Menelaus in 
his turn bought the highpriesthood 
from Antiochus with the consecrated 

late of the temple, and drove away 
ee te who however again returned 
but soon retreated and perished be- 
yond Jordan. Antiochus came to J., 
slew Ptolemy’ sadherents, and, guided 
by Menelaus into the sanctuary, car- 
ried off the golden altar, candlestick, 
and table of shewbread, vessels, 
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utensils, and 1800 talents, also nu- 
merous captives. Resolving to ex- 
terminate the Jews utterly, in two 
years he sent Apollonius to carry out. 
his purpose. On the sabbath when 
the Jews were at their devotions an 
indiscriminate slaughter took place, 
the city was spoiled and burnt, and 
the walls demolished. Seizing on 
Zion, the city of David “on an emi- 
nence in the lower city,” 7.e. in the 
eastern hill, not the western hill or 
upper city (Josephus, Ant. xii. 9, §3; 
5, § 4), “ adjoining the northern wall 
of the temple, and so high as to over- 
look it,’’ the enemy fortified it with 
a turreted wall, securing their booty, 
cattle and women prisoners. An- 
tiochus decreed heathen worship 
throughout his kingdom, and sent 
Athenzus to J. to enforce it. The 
temple was reconsecrated to Jupiter 
Olympius (2 Mace. vi.). Heathen 
riot, revelling, and dalliance with 
harlots took place within the sacred 
precincts. The altar was filled with 
profane things, sabbath keeping 
was forbidden, the Jewish religion 
Peat The Jews on the king’s 

irthday were forced monthly to eat 
of idol sacrifices, and to go in pro- 
cession carrying ivy on Bacchus’ 
feast. Pigs’ flesh was offered to Zeus 
on an altar set on Jehovah’s brazen 
altar, and the broth sprinkled about. 
the temple (Josephus, Ant. xil., xiii.). 
Many heroically resisted ; so, amidst. 
torments and bitter persecutions, the 
ancient spirit of the theocracy re- 
vived (Heb. xi. 34-88). See for their 
terrible and heroic sufferings for their 
faith 2 Mace. vi. 10-81, vii. Judas 
Maccabeus then gathered 6000 faith- 
ful Jews (viii.), and praying God to 
look upun the downtrodden people, 
the profaned temple, the slaughter 
of harmless infants, and blasphemies 
against His name, he could not be 
withstood by the enemy. With 
10,000 he defeated Lysias with 60,000 
choice footmenand 5000 horsemen at. 
Bethsura, inIdumea. Judas’ prayer (1 
Mace. iv.) before the battle breathes 
the true spirit of faith: ‘‘ Blessed art 
Thou, O Saviour of Israel, who didst 
quell the violence of the mighty man 
by the hand of Thy servant David, 
and gavest the host of strangers into 
the hand of Jonathan the son of Saul 
and his armour bearer: shut up this 
army in the hand of Thy people 
Israel,. . . and let all those that know 
Thy name praise Thee with thanks- 
giving.’’ On the third anniversary 
of the desecration, the 25th of Chis- 
leu, 165 B.c., he dedicated the temple 
with an eight days’ feast (alluded to 
in John x. 22, and apparently ob- 
served by our Lord though of human 
ordinance). Then he strengthened 
the temple’s outer wall. On Elea- 
zar his brother’s death in battle, Judas 
retired to J. and endured a severe 
siege, which ended in Lysias advis- 
ing Antiochus (son of Epiphanes) to 
grant the Jews their own laws, their 
liberty, and their fortress. Judas 
subsequently defeated Nicanor, gene- 
ral of the usurper Demetrius, whence 
the gate E. of the great court was 
named Nicanor. Judas died (161 
B.C.) in battle with Bacchides, Ni- 
canor’s successor, and all Israel 
mourned for him; ‘‘ how is the valiant 
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man fallen that delivered Israel!” 
(1 Mace. ix.) 

Jonathan and Simon, Judas’ brothers, 
succeeded to the command of Israel, 
and rebuilt the walls as a solid forti- 
tication round Zion. Simon suc- 
ceeded as highpriest and leader at 
Jonathan’s death, and took the lower 
city, Acra, which had been so long 
in the foe’s hands. He cast down 
the citadel and lowered the eminence 
on which it stood, so that the temple 
overtopped all the other buildings ; 
and he filled up the valleys with 
earth, in order to make them ona 
level with the narrow streets of the 
city, thus the entire depth of the 
temple foundations did not appear. 
(Josephus, Ant. xiii. 6, §7; B.J., v.5, 
§1). Then he built a fort on the N.W. 
side of the temple hill, so as to com- 
mand Acra, viz. Baris, where he re- 
sided, afterwards the well known 
Antonia John Hyrcanus his son 
succeeded. Antiochus Sidetes, king 
of Syria, besieged J., and then and 
then only a want of water was ex- 
perienced, which was relieved by a 
fall of rain. Ultimately the siege 
ended in terms of peace. 

The name Maccabee was first given to 
Judas, from the initials of the Heb. 
““Who among the gods is like unto 
Thee, O Jehovah?” (Exod. xv. 11) 
or of the gentence, ‘ Mattathias 
(whose third son was Judas), a priest 
(of the course of Joarib, the first of 
the 24 courses, but not highpriest), 
son of Johanan’’; or from makabah 
‘a hammer,’ as Charles Martel 
(hammer or mallet) is named from 
his prowess. ‘‘ Asmongzans”’ is the 
proper family designation, from 
Hashmon, the great grandfather of 
Mattathias. 

Aristobulus, Hyrcanus’ son, succeeded 
as highpriest, and assumed the title 
“king.” Alexander next succeeded. 
Then his sons Aristobulus and Hyr- 
canus by their rivalries (in which tor 
the first time the animosities of the 
sects, the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
come into prominence) caused the 
interference of Pompey the Roman 


POMPEY AND HI SONS. 


general (63 B.c.), who after a siege 
took the temple by storm, the priests 
all the time calmly performing regu- 
larly their rites, and many being slain 
while thus engaged. What most as- 
tonished the Romans was to find no 
image or shrine in the holy of holies. 
Pompey allowed Hyrcanus to remain 
highpriest without the title “ling.” 
He reverently left the treasures and 
spices in the temple untouched; he 
merely laid a tribute upon the city, 
and destroyed the walls. The greedy 
Crassus two years later (54 B.c.) not 
only pinadenes what Pompey had 
spared, but als> what the Jews 
throughout tae world had contribu- 
ted, viz. 10,000 talents or £2,000,000, 
and this though the priest in charge 
had given him a bar of gold on con- 


dition of his sparing everything else. 
Julius Cezar confirmed Hyrcanus in 
the highpriesthood, and gave him 
civil power as ethnarch, and made 
his chief minister Antipater the Idu- 
mean, Herop’s [see] father, pro- 
curator of Judea. Upon Antipater’s 
assassination Herod and Phasaelus 
his sons, with Hyrcanus, resisted 
Antigonus (Aristobulus’ son and 
Hyrcanus’ nephew), who with a 
Parthian army attacked J. Five 
hundred Parthian horsemen with 
Antigonus were admitted on pretence 
of mediating. Phasaelus was killed, 
Herod escaped. Hyrcanus knelt be- 
fore the new king his nephew, who 
then bit off his ears to imcapacitate 
him from being highpriest. Herod 
ultimately, with the Roman governor 
of Syria, Sosius, took J. by siege and 
storm. Antigonus gave himself up 
from the Baris, which remained un- 
taken, and at last was killed by 
Antony’s command. Herod slew the 
chiefs of the Asmonzans, and the 
whole sanhedrim, except the two 
great founders of the Jewish rival 
schools, Hillel and Shammai, and 
finally Hyrcanus, more than 80 years 
old, the last of the Asmonzans. Still 
the old spirit of the Maccabees sur- 
vived. Every attempt Herod made at 
Greek and Roman innovations upon 
Jewish religious feeling was followed 
by outbreaks. This was the case 
on his building a theatre, with quin- 
quennial games in honour of Cesar, 
at J., and placing around trophies 
which the Jews believed to contain 
figures of men. He enlarged the 
Baris at the W. end of the N. wall 
of the temple, built by John Hyr- 
canus om the foundations of Simon 
Maccabeus, and named it Antonia 
after his friend Mark Antony. He 
occupied the Asmonzean palace at the 
eastern side of the upper city adjoin- 
ing the end of the bridge joining it 
to the S. part of the temple. He 
built a new palace at the N.W. corner 
of the upper city (where now stands 
the Latin convent), next the old 
wall, on his marriage to a priest 
Simon’s daughter. His most mag- 
nificent work was to rebuild the 
temple from its foundations; two 
years were spent in preparations 
(beginning 20 or 19 B.c.), one and a 
half in building the porch, sanctuary, 
and holy of holies (16 B.c.). But the 
court and cloisters were not finished 
until eight years subsequent to the 
beginning of the work (9 B.c.). The 
bridge of Herod between the upper 
city and what had been the royal 
cloister of Solomon’s palace, S.W. of 
the temple, was now rebuilt, of which 
part (Rabinaante arch, so called 
from its discoverer) still remains. Nor 
was the temple considered completed 
till a.p. 64, under Herod Agrippa 
II. and the procurator Albinus. So 
in John ii. 20 the Jews said to our 
Lord, “‘forty and six years has this 
temple been in building’’ (Gr.),viz. 20 
from beginning the work to the era 
A.D. when Christ was in His fourth 
year, 27 added brings us to His 30th 
year when He begun His ministry, 
so the year when the Jews said it 
would be the 46th or 47th year from 
the temple work being begun. Herod 
also built three great towers on the 


old wall in the N.W. corner near 
the palace, and a fourth as an out- 
work; called Hippicus, Phasaelus, 
Mariamne, and Psephinus. The 
Jews were indignant at his fixing a 
golden eagle, the symbol of Roman 
authority, over the sanctuary, in 
violation of the second command- 
ment, and two rabbins instigated 
disciples to pull it down ; the rabbins 
were burnt alive. Herod died some 
months after Christ's birth. [See 
ARCHELAUS, on his cruelty in cutting 
up the clamouring Jews assembled 
for the passover, and his appoint- 
ment at Romeas ethnarch of Judea. | 


Juda was now become a Roman pro- 


vince, the procurator of which re- 
sided at Caesarea on the coast, not 
at J. Coponius first was procurator, 
accompanied by Cyrentus [see] or 
Quirinus, now a second time prefect 
of Syria, charged with carrying out 
the assessment (Luke ii. 2, 8) which 
had already been prepared for in his 
first tenure of office at Christ’s birth. 
Coponius took possession of the high- 
priest’s state robes, which were to be 
put after use in a stone chamber 
under the seal of the priests, in 
charge of the captain of the guard. 
Christ’s visit to the temple (Luke ii. 
42) took place whilst Coponius ruled. 
Ambivius, Annius Rufus, and Val. 
Gratus successively held the office, 
then Pontius Pilate, Joseph Caia- 
phas being highpriest. Pilate trans- 
ferred the winter quarters of the 
Roman army from Cesarea to J. 
The Jews resented his introduction 
of the eagles and images of the 
emperor, and they were withdrawu; 
also his applying the sacred revenue 
from redeeming vows (Corban) to 
an aqueduct bringing water 200 or 
400 stadia (Jos. Ant. xviii. 8, § 2; 
B. J. ii. 9, § 4) into the city. In a.p. 
27 our Lord attended the first pass- 
over recorded since His childhood 
(John ii. 18). At the passover A.D. 
30 our Lord’s crucifixion and resur- 
rection took place. 


Pilate was recalled in A.D. 87, and 


Vitellius, prefect of Syria, let the 
Jews again keep the highpriest’s 
vestments, and removed Caiaphas, 
and gave the highpriesthood to Jona- 
than, Annas’ son. Petronius super- 
seded Vitellius, who brought an im- 
perial order for erecting in the tem- 
ple Caligula’s statue. The Jews 
protested against this order, and by 
Agrippa’s intercession it was counter- 
manded. Claudius’ accession brought 
an edict of toleration to the Jews. 
AGRIPPA’S [see] first act in taking 
possession of his kingdom was to visit 
the temple, and sacrifice, and dedi- 
cate the golden chain with which the 
late emperor had presented him after 
his release from captivity; it was 
hung over the treasury. Outside 
the second wall, which enclosed the 
northern part of the central valley of 
the city, lay the Bezetha or new town; 
this Agrippa enclosed with a new 
and third wall, which ran from the 
tower Hippicus at the N.W. corner 


of the city northward, then by a 


circuit to the E., then southward till 
it joined the S. wall of the temple 
at the W. bank of Kedron valley. 
In a.p. 45 commenced a famine 
which lasted two years, and which 
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was alleviated by Helena, queen of 
Adiabene, a convert to Judaism, who 
visited J. a.p. 46. Her tomb, th-ee 
stadia from the city, formed one of the 
points in the course of the new wall 
(B. J., v. 4, § 2). 
Feix [see} succeeded Cumanus at 
the request of the highpriest Jona- 
than. The Sicarii, whose creed it 
was to rob and murder all whom 
they deemed enemies of Judaism, 
were employed by Felix to assas- 
sinate Jonathan for remonstrating 
with him respecting his wicked life. 
The murder was committed whilst 
the highpriest was sacrificing! A 
riot at Caesarea caused the recall of 
Felix, a.p. 60. Porcius Fesrus 
[see] succeeded, who is described as 
upright (B. J., ii. 14,§ 1). But as 
time went on “all things grew from 
worse to worse” (Ant. xx. 9, § 4). 
Gessius Florus (4.D. 65) tested the 
Jews’ endurance to the last point, 
desolating whole cities and openly 
allowing robbers to buy impunity in 
crime. He tried to get the treasure 
from the temple, but after plunder- 
ing the upper city failed. Young 
Eleazar, son of Ananias, led a party 
which withheld the regular offerings 
from the Roman emperor, virtually 
renouncing allegiance. So the last 
Roman war began, in spite of the 
remonstrances of the peace party, 
who took possession of the upper 
city. The insurgents from the tem- 
ple and lower city, reinforced by the 
Sicarii, drove them out, and set on 
fire the Asmonwan palace, the high- 
priest’s house, and the archives re- 
sitory, “‘the nerves of the city” 
B. J., ii. 17, § 6); next they slew 
the Roman garrison, and burnt An- 
tonia ; then they murdered treacher- 
ously the soldiers in the three great 
towers who had been forced out of 
Herod’s palace after a resistance of 
three weeks. Next the highpriest 
and his brother were found in the 
aqueduct and slain. 
Cestius Gallus marched from Scopus 
on the city through the Bezetha, but 
was obliged to retire from the N. 
wall of the temple, E. of and behind 
Antonia, back to Scopus, where he 
was utterly defeated in November, 
A.D. 66. C. Gallus’ first advance and 
retreat gave the Christians the oppor- 
tunity of fleeing as Christ counselled 
them, “when ye see J. compassed 
with armies, then let them which 
are in Judea flee to the mountains ”’ 
(Matt. xxiv. 16). Vespasian, till the 
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fall of Giscala, in October or No- 
vember, a.D. 67, was subduing the 
northern country. John son of Levi 
escaped to Jerusalem,and in two years 
_and a half (a.p. 70) Titus began the 
siege, the Zealots then having over- 
come the moderate party. The Zea- 
lots were in two parties: one under 


John of Giscala and Eleazar, holding 
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the temple and Antonia, 8400 men ; 
the other under Simon Bargioras in 
the tower Phasaelus, holding the 
upper city, from the Coenaculum to 
the Latin convent, the Jower city in 
the valley, and the Acra N. of the 
temple, 10,000 men and 5000 Idu- 
means. Strangers and _ pilgrims 
swelled the number to 600,000 (‘Taci- 
tus). Josephus says a _ million 
perished in the siege, and 40,000 were 
allowed to depart into the country, 
besides an immense number sold to 
the army, part of the ‘' 97,000 car- 
ried captive during the whole war” 
(B. J., vi. 9, § 3). This number is 
thought an exaggeration. 


Our Lord’s prophecy (Luke xix. 41-44) 


was literally tulfilled : ‘‘thine enemies 
shall cast a trench about thee, and 
compass thee round, and keep thee 
in on every side.’ Out of 27 sieges 
this was the only one in which J. 
was surrounded by a wall. Titus, 
with 30,000 men, including four 
legions and auxiliaries (the 12th and 
15th on Scopus far to the N., the 
5th a little behind, and the 10th on 
Olivet), forced an entrance through 
the first wall by the battering ram 
called “the conqueror,” then through 
the second. Then, withdrawing the 
10th from Olivet, he gave the Jews 
time for offering terms of peace, but 
in vain. Next heattacked the temple 
at Antonia and the city near the monu- 
ment of John Hyrcanus simultaneous- 
ly; but John undermined and fired 
at one point the Roman banks made 
for their batteries (catapults, balistes, 
and rams), and Simon assailed and 
fired the rams at the other point. 
Titus then resolved to surround the 
whole city with a wali, to prevent in- 
tercourse with the country on the 
S.and W. sides. The wall was com- 
pleted in three days. Then An- 
tonia was taken on June 11. The 
period of bombarding the temple is 
named by the Jews ‘“‘the days of 
wretchedness.” On the 28th of June 
the daily “sacrifice (Dan. ix. 27) 
ceased ”’ from want of an officiating 
priest, and Titus again in vain in- 
vited to a surrender. On July 15th 
a soldier, contrary to Titus’ inten- 
tion, fired the temple, and all Titus’ 
efforts to stop the fire were unavyail- 
ing, the very same month and day 
that Nebuchadnezzar burnt the first 
temple, God marking the judgment 
plainly as from Him. Titus himself 
recognised this: “we fought with 
God on our side, it is God who 

ulled the Jews out of these strong- 

olds, for what could the hands of 
men or machines have availed against 
these towers?’’ The infatuation and 
divisions of the Jews “shortened 
those days”? in order that “the 
elect,’ the seed of future Israel, 
“might be saved’’ (Matt. xxiv. 22). 
On September 11th at last the Ro- 
mans gained the upper city; even 
still John and Simon might have 
made terms, had they held the three 
great towers which were deemed im- 
pregnable; but they fled, and were 
taken to grace the Roman con- 
queror’s triumph at Rome. The city 
and temple were wholly burnt and 
destroyed, excepting the W. wall of 
the upper city and Herod’s three 
great towers, which were left as 
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memorials of the strength of the 
defences. The old and weak were 
killed, the children under 17 sold as 
slaves, the rest were sent to the 
Egyptian mines, the amphithe tres, 
and Rome, where they formed part 
of Titus’ triumphal train. The 10th 
legion under Terentius Rufus ‘so 
thoroughly levelled and dug up, that 
no (ne visiting J. would believe it 
had ever been inhabited” (Josephus 
B. J. vii. 1, § 1), fulfilling Christ’s 
words, “they shall lay thee even 
with the ground and thy children 
within thee ; and they shall not leave 
in thee one stone upon another, be- 
cause thou knewest not the time of 
thy visitation ’’ (in mercy). 


The Jews revolted again under Bar- 


chochab (son of a star) who pre- 
tended to be the Messiah prophesied 
of by Balaam (Num. xxiv. 17), 
“there shall come a star out of 
Jacob,’ when the emperor Hadrian 
tried to colonize J. with his vete- 
rans, and so for ever to prevent its 
becoming a rallying point to the 
nation. R. Akiba was his armour 
bearer. Having been crowned at 
Bether he gained possession of J., of 
which his coins with the legend ‘‘to 
the freedom of J.” and ‘‘J. the holy” 
bear evidence. After two years’ war 
he was slain, and Hadrian completed 
the fulfilment of Christ’s words by 
razing the ruins still left and drawing 
a plough over the temple foundations. 


The new Roman J. was called Atlia 


(from his own name) Capitolina (from 
the temple to Jupiter Capitolinus 
reared onthe temple site). A donkey 
driver in our 
days picked 
up the head 
of Hadrian’s 
statue not 
far from the 
Damascus 
gate. The 
head bears a 
crown of 
laurels, the 
two branches 
of which are attached to a medallion, 
on which is engraven in cameo an 
eagle, the symbol of imperial power. 
Jews were forbidden to enter the city 
on pain of death. In the fourth cen- 
tury they got leave to enter it in 
order to wail on the anniversary of 
its capture; their place of wailing 
being then as now by the W. wall of 
the temple, where the Jews every Fri- 
day at three o’clock, the time of the 
evening sacrifice, wail over their dese- 
crated temple. Christian pilgrimage 
to the holy places in the same cen- 
tury became common. The empress 
Helena, Constantine’s mother, in A.D. 
326 built a grand church on Olivet. 


DAMASCUS GATE, 


Constantine founded an oratory on the 


site of Astarte’s shrine, which occu- 
pied the alleged scene of the resurrec- 
tion. The martyrion on the alleged 
site of finding the cross was erected 
E. of the oratory or church of the 
resurrection. 


In the apostate Julian’s reign the Jews 


at his instigation attempted with 
great enthusiasm to rebuild the tem- 
ple; but a whirlwind and earthquake 
shattered the stones of the former 
foundation, and a fire from the 
temple mount consumed ier tools. 
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Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 1), the 
emperor’s friend, attests the fact. 
Providence baffled Julian’s attempt 
to falsify Christ’s words. 

The Persian Chosroes II. took J. by 
storm A.D. 614, slew thousands of 
monks and clergy, destroyed the 
churches, including that of the holy 
sepulchre, and carried away the so 
called wood of the true cross, which 
in 628 was restored. 

Caliph Omar (687) took the city from 
the patriarch Sophronius, who said, 
“Verily, this is the abomination of 
desolation spoken of by Daniel the 
prophet, standing in the holy place.” 
Christians were allowed liberty of 
worship, but forbidden to erect more 


churches. The proper mosque of Omar 
still exists in the S.E. corner of the 
mosque el Aksa, and has 
been always a place of Mos- 
lem pilgrimage. The eru- 
saders took J. in a.p. 1099, 
July 15th, and it remained 
in Christian possession 88 
years, Saladin retook it in 
1187. Ina dismantled state 
it was ceded to the Christ- 
lang by the treaty with the 
emperor Frederick II., in 
1219, and has ever since re- 
mained in the Mahometans’ 
hands. From the first siege 
by the children of Judah 
(Jud. i. 8), 1400 B.c., to 
a.D. 1244 J. underwent 27 
sieges, the last being by 
the Kharesmian hordes 
who slaughtered the priests 
and monks. There was 
the city before David, the 
second that of Solomon 
1000 to 597 B.c., the third 
city that of Nehemiah 
which lasted for 300 years. 
A Grecised city under 
Herod (the fourth city) suc- 
ceeded. This city, destroyed 
by Titus a.D. 70, was fol- 
lowed by 2 Roman city, the 
fifth, which lasted till the 
Mahometan time, the sixth 
city. Then followed the 
Christian city of Godfrey 
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ornamented by seven windows on 
each side. The interior has two 
cloisters separated by an octagonal 
course of piers and columns; within 
this again another circle of four great 
piers and twelve Corinthian columns 
supporting the great dome. This 
stands immediately over the sacred 
rock, which rises 4 ft. 9} in. above the 
marble pavement. Beneathisa cave 
entered by a flight of steps at the 
S.E. The cave is 24 ft. by 24, but 
the side at the entrance not square ; 
6 ft. high on the average. The floor 
is marble, with a slab in the centre 
covering ‘‘ the well of the spirits ’’ as 
the Mahometans call it. The slab is 


never lifted, and is believed to be the 
The roof is pierced 
The Dome is not 


gate of paradise. 
by a round hole. 
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arch supported the propylea and led 
from the valley imto the royal 
cloisters of Solomon’s palace, which 
was S.W. of the temple. Josephus 
does not exaggerate when he speaks 
of the giddy height of this southern 
cloister above the valley below. At 
the depth of 60 feet Warren found 
‘im situ large stones forming the 
foundation of the wall of enclosure, 
bearing Phoenician marks. At the 
same angle of the Haram area were 
pieces of pottery with the Phoenician 
character, denoting they were made 
for royal use, probably accumulations 
from the royal services of Solomon’s 
palace, which abutted there. The only 
remaining arch of importance, Wil- 
son’s arch, farther up on the W. wall 
of the Haram area, must have been 
the bridge crossing the val- 
ley to thetemple. The rock 
levels, which are highest in 
the northern half of the 
Haram area, and the exca- 
vated walls, confirm the old 
tradition that the Kubbet 
es Sakhrah, or rock under 
the dome, was the altar of 
Araunah’s threshing floor 
and marks the site of Solo- 
mon’s temple, and that the 
latter was not, as Fergusson 
thinks, at the S.W. angle of 
the Haram. 

The second wall began near 
Phasaelus tower at the gate 
of Gennath, crossed Tyro- 
pweon (about where the 
Damascus gate now is), 
enclosing the lower city in 
that valley, then turning S. 
to Antonia. Bevelled old 
stone work found near the 
Damascus gate shows that 
there the second wall co- 
incided with the modern 
wall. The N. part too of 
the W. wall of the Haram 
rests probably on the found- 
ations of the second wall. 

Herod Agrippa, a.D. 42, built 
the third wall, enclosing the 
northern suburbs and Be- 
zetha(N.of Acra),and Acra 


and the Baldwins, the 
seventh; lastly the eighth, 
the modern city of 600 
years of Moslem rule. The 
Ottoman Suleiman in 1542 
built the present walls. 
After a brief possession by 
the Pasha of Egypt from 


8. 


. Castle Antonia, 
. Cloisters joining Antonia to a 

13. 
. Xystus (Josephus, B. J. v. 4), | 14. 


NX oopwone 


- Temple of Solomon) Hero@’s| 9. 
. Palace of Solomon) 'l'emple 
. Added by Herod. 


Tower Baris, or Antonia. 


Temple. 


probably a covered colonnade. 
Agrippa’s Palace. 116 


Zion and Acra, (But see 
Birch’s note below.) 


10. Lower Pool of Gihon or 


Amygdal on. 


11. Herod’s Palace. 


Bethesda. 

Bridge built by Herod. 

The lower city, called 
sometimes Acra. 


. British Cemetery. 


(N. of Antonia and the 
temple). It began at Hip- 
picus, thence it passed to 
the tower Psephinus N. 
of the city; thence it ex- 
tended opposite Queen He- 
lena’s tomb, of Adiabene, 
then opposite the tombs of 


1832 to 1840, J. was re- 
stored to the Sultan of Turkey, 
whose hands it continues. 
Sites.—J. Fergusson thinks the Moslem 
“Dome of the Rock”’ to be Constan- | 
tine’s church over the rock which con- 
tained Christ’s tomb. The so called 
Church of the Sepulchre shows by its 
architecture that its date-of erection 
was after the crusades. But the 
Dome of the Rock in architecture 
is evidently long before them, and 
has in its centre a rock, sakhrah, 
with one cave in it as Eusebius de- 
scribes, and is near buildings un- 
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doubtedly of Constantine’s time. 
‘The present Church of the Sepulchre 
has never had a rock in it, but merely 
a small tabernacle of marble. The 
Dome of the Rock is an eight sided 
duildinz, each side being 67 ft. long, 


strictly amosque ; the proper mosque 
of the whole enclosure, called the 
Musjid, is the El Aksa at the S.W. 
angle. The Stoa Basilica or royal 
porch of Herod’s temple occupied the 
whole S. side, overhanging the val- 
ley (see Josephus Ant. xv. 16, § 5). 
Herod added the S.W. of the Haram 
area to the S. cloister of the temple. 
The arch of a bridge (joining origin- 
ally the royal cloister to the upper 
city) commencing 40 ft. from the 

angle, coinciding with the 
centre of the stoa, remains in part, 
and is known as Robinson's arch, its 
pier or spring still being in situ. One 
of the gateways mentioned by Jose- 
phus (B. J. vi.6, § 2) as leading from 
the temple has been found. Warren’s 
excavations prove that Robinson’s 


the kings; then it turned 
from the point close to the fuller’s 
monument, at the tower of the cor- 
ner, and “it joined the old wall at 
the valley of Kedron” (Josephus, 
B. J. v. 4, §2). Josephus makes the 
city’s circumference 33 stadia, almost 
four miles, Which accords with the 
sites given above. 


Antonia was a tower at the N.W. angle 


of the temple, and with its enclosing 
wall was at least two stadia in cir- 
cumference (B. J. v. 2, § 8), the tem- 
ple with Antonia being six, the tem- 
ple by itself four, a stadium each 
side, leaving two for Antonia; it 
may have been more, as the fourth 
side coinciding with the W. part of 
the N. wall of the temple is perhaps 
not counted by Josephus in the six 
of the temple and Antonia together. 
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The Acra in Gr. corresponds to Heb. 
metzudah, ‘‘a fortress,” and is used 
by Josephus (Ant. xii., xiii.) in men- 
tioning the fortress adjoining the N. 
side of the temple. On theother hand 
the “upper market place,’ called 
by David “the citadel” (B. J. v. 4, 
§1), answers to the modern S8.W. hill, 
Zion. But Acra was on the N.W. of 
the temple hill. It isthe stronghold 
of Zion, originally occupied by David 
{2 Sam. v. 7-9). A transverse valley 
ran from Tyropmon to the right at 
the foot of Acra, separating it from 
Bezetha, and from 
a fourth hill, and 
almost correspond- — 
ing to the Via 
Dolorosa; it was 
filled up. by the 
Asmonzans. The 
Acra, or citadel, 
though said by 
Josephus to be in 
“the lower city,” 
yet originally com- 
manded by its superior height the 
temple lying close to it on the same 
hill; for Josephus says, ‘‘the other 
hill, called Acra, sustains the lower 
city, and is of the shape of the moon 
when horned,” 1.e., curving round 
from the H. or temple hill to the N. 
of the western hill. This whole east- 
ern division was the lower city, incom- 
parison to the western division which 
was ligher and was the upper city. 

The Haram esh Sherif (the noble 
sanctuary) is enclosed by a massive 
wall rising 50 feet above the sur- 
face. ‘The faces of the stones in 
various places are dressed with a 
marginal draft, z.e., the central por- 
tion of stone projects from a mar- 
ginal cutting of 2 in. to 4in., the 
projecting face being left rough in 
the oldest portions. It is called the 
Jewish bevel, but is seen also in Cyrus’ 
tomb at Pasargade. The S. wall, 
overlooking the southern tongue of 
Moriah called Ophel, has three gates: 
the Single gateway, now closed up, 
most modern; the Triple gate, three 
circalar arches built up, the opening 
to a subterranean avenue up to the 
platform; the Double gateway or 
Huldah, where the modern city wall 
abuts upon the Haram wall; the 
central pier and E.and W. jambs are 
marginal drafted stones; within is 
a subterranean passage up to the Ha- 
ram area, with a monolith 21 ft. high 
and 6} diameter. At 40 ft. N. of the 
S.W. angle is the projecting part 
of the famous ‘‘ Robinson’s arch” 
(above an older arch), the span of 
which Major Wilson estimated at 
45 ft.; and the pier is 51 ft. 6 in. long 
and 12 ft. 2in. thick. Higher up is 
the wailing place. Robinson’s arch 
has the same draft and chisel marks 
as the wall at the S.W. angle. There 
were four gates to the temple in the 
W. wall of the Haram area: viz. 
Wilson’s arch, above a second; Bar- 
clay’s gateway, or the gate of the 
Prophet, 270 ft. N. of the S.W. angle; 
and Robinson’s arch; the fourth 
_ Captain Warren believes he has ascer- 
tained to have been N. of Wilson’s 
arch, ata piercing of the Haram wall, 
20 ft. S. of Bab el Mathara. This 
- again will indicate that Fergusson’s 
location of the temple S. of Wilson’s 
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arch must be erroneous. Under 
Wilson’s arch is a cistern low down, 
and a shaft sunk along the wall, the 
stones 4ft. high being in their original 
position, and probably the oldest 
existing portions of the sanctuary’s 
enclosing wall. Running water was 
found, and observations prove that 
a fountain to this day is running 
beneath the city. An aqueduct in the 
rock is older than the wall, and the 
wall crosses the Tyropcon valley. The 
Jews’ tradition is that when flowing 
water has been found three times 
under the city Messiah is at hand; 
Warren’s discovery was the third. 
He thinks Herod, in reconstruct- 
ing the temple, took in the palace 
of Solomon, and built the present 
S.W. angle of the sanctuary; for 
the course of great stones running 
continuously from the E. angle to 
the Double gate comes there suddenly 
to an end, therefore the wall to this 
point was built before the continua- 
tion tothe W. All the stones in the 8. 
wallare in situ, and have the marginal 
draft. The rock 60 ft. below the 
surface at the S.W. angle slopes 
down till it reaches 90 ft. below the 
surface. It rises rapidly eastward 
along the S. wall, is 30 ft. below the 
surface at the Double gate, level with 
it at the Triple gate. Therefore the 
temple could not have been here (as 
Fergusson thinks), for it would not 
have looked down ona deep valley, 
but on a rock sloping one in three. 
Solomon’s palace probably stretched 
eastward along the S. wall from the 
Double gate, and Herod built the 
S.W. angle, which accounts for the 
absence of the course of great stones 
W. of the Double gate. ‘I'he heaviest 
stone in the wall (100 tons weight) 
is in the 8.E. angle, the longest (38 
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ft. 9 in.) at the S.W. angle. 


The 
S.W. angle is built over a cir- 
cular aqueduct below, and is there- 
fore later than it. Moreover, S. of 
Barclay’s gate on the W. wall there 
are stones at a higher level wh 
faces rough. From it northwards 
the drafted stones have their faces 
finely worked. Also the stones of 
the S. wall near the W. angle are 
rough up toa certain pavement, the 
date of which is probably about 
that of Herod. Lastly, the W. wall 
here is not built on the E. but on 
the W. slope of the Tyropmon valley, 

robably at a time when rubbish 

ad choked up the valley so that 
it was here partially covered in 
(Captain Warren) ; for all these rea- 
sons the S.W. angle must be later 
than the rest of the S. wall, and is 
probably Herod’s work; therefore the 
temple was not where Fergusson puts 
it at the S.W. angle. At the Triple 


gateway a passage runs up to the 
platform by an inclined plane. Fer- 
gusson places the KH. wall of Herod’s 
temple here, and makes this wall to 
be the W. wall of the passage. Capt. 
Warren’s examination disproves this, 
it has no appearance of being the 
outer wall of the temple. A secret 
causeway was found by Warren con- 
necting the temple area and the 
citadel, large enough to march an 
army through. The rock to the N. 
of the platform is made level with it, 
but slopes thence with a dip of 60 ft. 
in 400 down to the Triple gate. At 
the N.E. angle Phoenician marks are 
on the turret courses of stones. A 
valley ran right across by the N. 
corner. The Birket Israel there was 
built for a pool. The platform in 
the middle is not built, but is of rock 
scarped inthe N. From the platform 
of the Sakhrah tothe 8.W.anglethere 
is a dip of 140 ft. in the rock, to the 
S.E. angle 160 ft., to the N.E. angle 
110 ft. Fergusson’s site of the altar 
would need 50 ft. deep to be filled up 
to get the altar level, while Arau- 
nah’s threshing floor was on a slope 
of onein six. Solomon’s temple would 
never be built upon a slope as steep 
as Gibraltar rock to the W., or any- 
where but on the ridge flattened near 
the top. Threshing floors are on the 
highest ridges, to catch every breeze. 
If on the ridge the temple could not 
be at the S.W. of the Haram, or 
N.E., or N.W. (for there too is a 
small valley 30 ft. depressed under 
the N. side of the platform), or S.E. 
The altar must be at the dome of the 
rock, the same rock having been part 
of the Chel through which the gate 
Nitzotz led underground to the gate 
Tadi. Solomon’s temple was a rect- 
angle, 900 ft. from E. to W., 600 from 
N. to 8. Wilson’s arch is thus 
Solomonic, also all the portion of the 
sanctuary on the E. side. The wallat 
the 8. E.and N.E. is as oldas any part; 
this is explained if Solomon’s palace 
stood at tie S.E. corner, 300 ft. from 
N. to S., and 600 from E. to W. In 
the S.E. corner Solomon’s porch was 
on the wall between Solomon’s palace 
and that continued part which, turn- 
ing to the W. at the N.H. angle, 
formed the N. part of the second wall. 
The Talmud shows that “the stone 
of foundation,” 7.e. the solid rock, 
was the highest point within the 
mountain of the house, projecting 
slightly above the floor of the holy 
of holies. There was a 22 cubits and 
three fingerbreadths’ difference of 
level between the floor opposite the E. 
gate and the highest point of the rock 
projecting from the floor of the holy 
of holies. A line produced from the 
Sakhrah through the centre of the 
house beyond the mount of Olives 
[see on Scopus, OLIVES, MOUNT OF | 
would intersect the top of that 
mount, just as the Talmud represents 
as to the rock in the holy of holies. 
Dr. Chaplin attests that one stand- 
ing on the top of mount Olivet near 
the minaret may look straight 
through the little dome (judg- 
ment seat of David) and the door 
of the Dome of the Rock toward the 
Sakhrah ; and vice versa one stand- 
ing at the E. door of the Sakhrah 
and looking in a line at right angles 
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to the door will look straight at the 
top of mount Olivet a few feet S. of 
the centre of the minaret. From 
the highest point of rock within the 
holy of holies the rock sloped down on 
the W., N., and S. sides, as well as on 
the E. The summit of the Sakhrah 
under the great Dome of the Rock 
is the only spot which accurately 
answers to these data. The holy 
house was not in the centre of the 
modern enclosure( Haram) ,but nearer 
toits western than its northern bound, 
nearer to its northern than its eastern 
bound, and nearer to its eastern than 
its southern bound; thus the largest 
free space was on the 8., and the 
smallest on the W. If the Sakhrah 
represent the holy of holies, almost 
all the levels accord. 

Area and population.—The space with- 
in the old walls is estimated at 180 
acres, that of the whole city enclosed 
within Agrippa’s walls 2,250,000 yds. 
The population at the time Titus 
advanced against it would, judging 
from the space, not much exceed 
70,000; but Tacitus’ statement, 
600,000, and Josephus’ 1,200,000, 
must be taken into account, also the 
crowding of pilgrims in and about 
the city at the great feasts, and the 
denser crowding of Hastern centres 
of population than ours, owing to 
their living more in the open air. 

Ps, xlviii. 1, 2 favours the view that Zion 
is not the southwestern hill: ‘‘the 
city of our God . . . the mountain of 
His holiness; beautiful in its elevation 
(Heb.) . . . is mount Zion, on the 
sides of the N.,” t.e. where the hill 
sides meet on the N., for Zion citadel 
was N.W. of the temple site, and 
commanded it in David’s time. The 
mystic Lucifer’s boast (comp. with 2 
Thess. in. 4), “I will sit upon the 
mount of the congregation (God's 
place of meeting His people) in the 
sides of the N.’’ connects the temple 
with the same site (“‘the sides of the 
N.”) as that of Zion in Ps. xlviii. 
Modern Zion on the contrary is the 
most southern point of the city. If the 
psalm, as is probable, be an enume- 
ration of the several parts, ‘‘ Zion”’ 
the acropolis stands first; then “‘ the 
sides of the N.,” the temple; then 
“the city of the great King,” the 
upper city, ‘‘J.,’’ which is often dis- 
tinguished from “ Zion” (2 Kings xix. 
81, Ps. li. 18, Zech. i. 17, Joel iii. 16). 
Zion, owing to its greater nearness 
to the temple hill than to the upper 
city, is regarded in Scripture as 
especially holy; perhaps also with 
allusion to its having been the home 
of the ark during David's time (Ps. ii. 
6, cxxxii. 13). Jer. xxxi. 6: “‘let us go 
up to Zion, unto the Lord our God.” 
Joel iii. 17: “ lam the Lord your God, 
dwelling in Zion.” Hence we read 
Ahaz was buried “in the city, even 
J.,” but not “‘in the sepulchres of 
the kings,”’ which were in ‘‘ Zion the 
city of David’’ (2 Chron. xxviii. 27). 
The modern sepulchre of David is 
in J., not in (or by) the city of David 
where the Bible saysit was. Theclose 
connection of Zion and the temple 
appears in 1 Mace. iv. 37, 60, vii. 33; 
the rabbins held the same view. 

Neh. iii. and xii. confirm this. The 
order of places in the dedication of 
the wall is this: the princes went on 


the wall at a point over against the 
temple; half to the right ‘‘ toward 
the dung gate” on the S. of the city 
(Neh. xii. 81, 87); ‘‘and at the 
fountain, which was over against 
them (N.E. of the dung gate), they 
went up by the stairs of the city of 
David, at the going up of the wall, 
above the house of David, even unto 
the water gate eastward’ (N.E. of the 
fountain gate) ; the other half (ver. 
38) ‘‘from beyond the tower of the 
Jurnaces (W. of the city) even unto 
the broad wall (northwards from the 
furnaces tower), and from above the 
gate of Ephraim (northeastward of 
broad wall), and above the old gate 
(northeastward), and above the fish 
gate (due N. of the city), and the 
tower of Hananeel (N.E. of the city), 
and the tower of Meak (S.E. of the 
tower of Hananeel), unto the sheep 
gate (S.E. of Meah tower) : and they 
stood still in the prison gate” (S.E. 
of sheep gate and N.E. of the temple 
area, EK. of the city). There the two 
companies met, and “ gave thanks in 
the house of God.”’ 

In Neh. iii. the first 16 verses apply to 
J., the last 16 to Zion the city of 
David. The places repaired are 
enumerated in the reverse order, 
starting from the sheep gate to the 
fountain of furnaces (the site of the 
present tower in the citadel); then 
the order of the right half company 
at the dedication, the valley gate, 
dung gate, fountain gate, ‘‘ the wall 
of the Siloah pool (S.E. of the city) 
by the king’s garden, and unto the 
stairs that go down from the city of 
David.’’ All these notices will har- 
monize with mount Zion being con- 
nected with, though distinct from, and 
lying onthe N.W. of the temple hill. 

Water Supply. — ‘“‘ Hezekiah stopped 
the upper watercourse of G1HON| see] 
and brought it straight down to the 
W. side of the city of David’’ 
(2 Chron. xxxii. 3, 4, 30). Pal. 
Expl. Qy. Stat. (April, 1872) men- 
tions an aqueduct discovered which 
leads from near the Damascus gate 
to the souterrain at the convent of 
the Sisters of Zion, N.W. of the 
Haram area. The pool beyond the 
tombs of the kings must have been 
the largest pool near the city, and is 
admirably situated for collecting the 
surface drainage of the upper 
branches of the Kedron valley. 
This probably supplied by an aque- 
duct the pool of Bethesda. The 
“‘apper pool” and ‘upper water- 
course (water sowrce) of Gihon” is 
probably the pool N. of the tombs 
of the kings (2 Kings xviii. 17; Isa. 
vii. 8, xxxvi. 2). The aqueduct dis- 
covered would be the ‘‘conduit’’ in 
the highway of the fullers’ field, by 
which Rabshakeh stood when speak- 
ing to the Jews on the wall. Siloam, 
where Solomon was anointed, is 
identified with lower Gihon. The 
position of the discovered aqueduct 
accords with the view that the 
eastern hill was connected with the 
city of David; Hezekiah, by lead- 
ing the water W. of it, would bring 
the water within the city; where- 
as if Zion were the southwestern 
hill, the course of the water W. of it 
would be outside the city. The 
Tyropcon valley is the valley of 
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Gihon, stretching from the upper 
Gihon on the N. outside the city to 
the lower Gihon on the S. outside 
the city ; but see Birch’s view below. 
Warren makes the lower Gihon 
to be Amygdalon, N.E. of Herod’s 
palace, and near the so called Holy 
Sepulchre, but within the second wall. 
Tacitus says the city had “a per- 
ennial fountain of water, and sub- 
terranean channels hollowed in the 
rock.’’ A great reservoir or ‘‘ exca- 
vated sea’”’ is yet in existence, under 
the temple; the “water gate”? im- 
plies that its overflow passed out by 
underground channels in that quarter. 
The steps of the gate ran down with 
water when caliph Omar was search- 
ing for the Sakhrah or holy rock, the 
supposed stone of Jacob’s vision (not 
that under the Dome of the Rock, but 
under the Aksa), then covered with 
filth by the Christians. The so 
called pool of Bethesda is more 
rightly ‘“‘the sheep pool,’’ designed 
as a water reservoir to receive some 
of the overflow from the excavated 
sea, not as a fosse; the stone faced 
with fine plaster proves this. The 
reservoirs at Htham, now called 
“*Solomon’s pools,’ also supplied 
water taken into the city above 
Siloam. Cisterns too abounded all 
over the city. The cistern called 
‘‘Hezekiah’s pool,” nearthe so called 
“church of the Holy Sepulchre,” 
is really a mere receptacle within the 
walls for the surplus rain water 
drained into the Birket Mamilla. 
The Holy Sepulclu'e.—Defending his 
views, Fergusson reminds us that 
Eusebius says : “impious persons, to 
insult Christians, heaped earth on the 
rock, and erected an idol temple over 
it.”’ When the earth was removed, 
“the rock stood alone on the level, 
having only one cave in it.’ ‘On 
the spot that witnessed our Saviour’s 
sufferings a new Jerusalem was con- 
structed over against the one so cele- 
brated of old, . . . now in desolation ; 
opposite this city the emperor (Con- 
stantine) began to rear a monument 
of our Saviour’s victory over death”’ 
(Vita Const., iii. 26,88). Constantine’s 
two buildings, the Anastasis (now 
called the mosque of Omar and 
Dome of the Rock, according to 
Fergusson a circular church over 
the tomb of Christ), and the Golden 


GOLDEN GATEWAY. 


gateway, the propylea to the 


basilica, still remain. Fergusson 
(Smith’s Bible Dict.) contends that 
the architecture of both is that of 
Constantine’s century, the end of 
the third and beginning of the fourth; 
the bent entablature on the external 
-and internal openings proves it to be 
later than Hadrian’s time, whilst its 
classical features show it earlier than 
Justinian, when the incised style 
came in. The Golden gateway is a 
festal nota fortified entrance; suited 
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to a sacred or palatial edifice, such 
as was the basilica described by 
Eusebius as Constantine’s. The Ana- 
stasis has the Roman round arch 
wherever the modern coating of tiles 
has peeled off. It is a tonb building 
tn style, in form and arrangement 
rese nbling that of Constantine at 
Rome, and that of his daughter Con- 
stantia outside the walls. Fergus- 
son thinks no other object can be as- 
signed for such a tomblike building 
of Constantine over a mass of native 
rock (the Sakhrah) rising nine feet 
and occupying the whole central 
area, and therefore that it is the 
Anastasis church referred to by En- 
sebius; and hesays that it cannot be 
the mosyue of Omar, for what he 
built is the small mosque over the S. 
wall and EH. of Aksa. The essential 
feature of every mosque, the kibleh 
or niche pointing to Mecea, is want- 
ing ; in its place is the chief entrance, 
so that the worshipper would in en- 
tering have his back to Mecca, an 
unheard of profanity to a Moslem. 


Jeremiah (xxxi. 38-40), mentioning the 


hill Gareb on the N.W. and Goath 
N.E. of the city as hereafter to be 
included in the restored and greatly 
enlarged city, and ‘‘ the whole valley 
of the dead bodies and ashes, and all 
the fields unto Kedron,’’ implies 
that tombs existed both in the To- 

het and the Kedron valley sides. 
is Golgotha was a garden with the 
sepulchre. ‘The sepulchre was 
nigh at hand”’ to the city (John xix. 
20, 41, 42). The Antonia was the 
residence of the governors and the 
citadel of J., and was probably the 
preetoriam where Christ was judged. 
The council house was near. From 
the council and the pretorium Jesus, 
in being led ‘“‘without the gate” 
(Heb. xiii. 12), would meet “‘ Simon 
. . . passing by as he came out of the 
country’ (Mark xv. 21). Goncorna 
[see] was close to a thoroughfare 
where ‘‘they that passed by reviled 
Him” (Matt. xxvii. 39). 


The Bordeaux pilgrim (a.D. 333) is the 


; 


earliest witness as to the site after 
Constantine. Going out from the 
Zion gate on the S. he passed along 
the walls to his left, and had Pilate’s 
house “‘on his right in the valley” 
(as some traditions placed it) and 
Golgotha and the sepulchre to his 
left. This suits Fergusson’s view. 


‘So also Antoninus Martyrus before the 


Mahometan conquest. “ Nigh the 
altar is a crypt, where, if you apply 
your ear, you hear the sound of 
water, and if you throw in an apple 
you will find it at Siloam.” This 
applies to the eastern site, the whole 
Haram having subterranean water 
channels, the water of which drains 
out toward Siloam; so the well Bir 
Arruah under the cave in the Dome 
of the Rock communicates with the 
excavated sea in front of the Aksa, 
and overflows toward Siloam. In 
the modern Sepulchre there is no 
well nor communication with Siloam. 


damnanus abbot of Iona records the 


visit of a French bishop Arculf, in 
the seventh century. e describes 
the church of the sepulchre, then the 


Solomon’s temple; either he omits 
mentioning the most conspicuous 
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building in J., viz. the Dome of the 
Rock, or he means his description of 
the church of the sepulchre to answer 
for it, the two being the same. 
Dositheus (ii. 1, § 7) describes it as on 
the edge of a steep valley on the W., 
which is trae of the Dome of the 
Rock on the verge of the Tyropceon 
valley, but not of themodern Church 
of the Sepulchre. Epipbanius in the 
fourth century speaks of Golgotha as 
“over against the mount of Olives.’’ 


In the modern 2 ye Sepulchre the 


only fragment of architecture earlier 
than the crusades is a classical cornice 
worked in with the gothic, probably 
a relic picked up by the crusaders 
from the ruin of the old basilica 
destroyed by El Hakeem before their 
arrival. The Christians in the tenth 
century were excluded from the holy 
places under pain of death. When 
the persecution abated some re- 
turned and built a simulated sepul- 
chre church in their old quarter of 
the city, viz. the W., not in fraud, 
but to celebrate as in Spain and else- 
where the sacred Easter mysteries. 
When the crusaders gained back the 
city the name remained of ‘‘the 
Sepulchre Church”’ which was now 
treatedas the real one. The crusaders 
regarded however the mosque El 
Aksa as “the temple of Solomon,” 
making it a stable in contempt of 
Judaism, and the buildings as the 
knights’ dwellings, who therefore 
were called ‘‘templars.”’ But the 
Dome of the Rock they called “the 
temple of the Lord,” evidently 
knowing so much, if no more, that it 
was a Christian church, by whomso- 
ever and for whatsoever special pur- 
pose built. 


The S. wall of the Haram bears traces 


of Julian’s attempt, through the Jews, 
to rebuild the temple. The great. 
tunnel like vault < 

under the mosque 
El Aksa, with 
four-domed ves- 


tibule, appears 
to be part of | 
Herod’s temple 


(Fergusson); out- 
side are added to 
these old walls 
architectural decorations, so slightly 
attached that daylight can partly 
be seen between. Their style is 
classical, therefore not so late as 
Justinian ; yet not so old as the style 
of the Golden gateway or of the 
Dome of the Rock; evidently they 
are of Julian’s age. Hadrian’s name 
is turned upside down in an inscrip- 
tion above, the stone being evidently 
an insertion in the wall. The work- 
men (Gregory Nazianzen, Ad Jud. 
et Gent. 7, §1), when driven from 
their works by balls of fire issuing 
from the foundations, took refuge in 
a neighbouring church, evidently 
the church of Constantine, the only 
church near. The temple site was 
well known at that time (a.D. 362), 
and was held accursed by the Christ- 
ians as doomed by Christ. But the 
Dome of the Rock was not within 
its precincts, and so would be un- 
objectionable as a Christian site. 


ARCHES UNDER TEMPLE. 


mosque Hl Aksa as on the site of | Procopius (De Aidific. Const.) describes 


Justinian’s church in such terms as 
exactly apply to the 8.E, rectangle 
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of the Haram, E. of the site whereare 
now the mosques of Omar and ElAksa. 
The substructures which he details as 
needful to be built up correspond to 
the vaults in the sb. angle of the 
Haram ; at the N. end of these Jus- 
tinian’s church was probably built. 
The church cannot be El Aksa, 
which is on the temple site (Fer- 
gusson), held accursed by Christians, 
and where they never built a church 
(Eutychius, Annales ii. 289). The 
Sakhrah was found by Omar covered 
with filth, and held in Christians’ 
abhorrence as within the temple pre- 
cinets. Justinian’s favourite architec- 
ture was a dome on pendentives, the 
type of an Hastern church. The Aksa 
on the other hand has no apse or 
other essential feature of a Christian 
basilica. The seven aisles and whole 
style are those ofa mosque at the end 
of the seventh century. Antoninus 
Martyr mentions a church on this very 
site (Itin. 16), alongside of Solo- 
mon’s portico, the E. portico of the 
temple. Justinian chose this remote 
part of the city for his church of St. 
Mary, evidently because Golgotha and 
the sepulchre were near, and not 
where, in the western quarter, the 
sepulchre and his church of St. Mary 
arenow placed. The only other build- 
ing now remaining besides Constan- 
tine’s Anastasis is the dome called the 
Little Sakhrehatthe N. end, said to 
contain a fragment of the stone which 
the angel sat on, and which closed the 
sepulchre door. — 


H. Bonar’s objections to Fergusson’s 


view are that thus the crucifixion is 
made totake place close by the temple 
wall; and that the tomb would be less 
than 200 ft. from the temple, and op- 
posite one of its gates, and that there 
would not be room enough for a gar- 
den round it; and that it is unlikely 
at this short distance from the temple 
gate there should bea rock 17ft. above 
the ground around, and 40 in breadth, 
and 60 in length, allowed to remain 
unlevelled till Joseph of Arimathea 
chose it for his tomb, and cultivated 
the bare rock as a garden. Eusebius 
describes the sepulchre as looking 
eastward, whereas the Sakhrah cave 
is underground, entered by a descent 
of 20 steps at the S.E. angle ; and the 
basilica as built on an excavation, 
whereas the mosque stands on an emi- 
nence. Moreover, the rock cave is 
uncarved and unfaced by tool inside 
and outside, and it seems unlikely 
that Joseph of Arimathea, a rich man, 
should choose a cave for his sepulchre 
and leave the stone so rough and 
undressed. H. B. thinks the rock 
to be the old top of Moriah (the- 
scene of Abraham’s sacrifice), spared 
by Solomon in levelling the hill, 
which no tool has touched save at 
one end where is a rough cleavage. 
It has no appearance of a tomb; the 
cave below is anatural hollow; there 
is a deep shaft in the centre of the 
floor of the cave, communicating with 
Kedron. H. B. guesses it was the 
conduit for carrying the blood of 
sacrifices away, for it is called ‘‘the 
well of souls’? (the blood being the 
life or soul: Lev. xvii. 11). a 
xxiii. 53 states “the sepulchre”’ was 
“hewn in stone” (laxeuton mmema), 
which does not accord with the rock 
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under the Dome. The Kubbet es 
Sakhrah has been stripped, and a bal- 
ustrade discovered with round arches. 
Capt. Warren’s explanations favour a 
position N. or N.E. of the city for the 
site of Christ’s sepulchre. The Jews 
regarded the rock as Jacob’s pillow 
(but Jacob’s resting place was some 
solitary place, not near a city as 
Salem of Melchizedek was), as the 
threshing floor of Araunah the Jebus- 
ite, and as the site of the brazen 
altar ; & Moslem of the twelfth cen- 
tury describes the cave as ten cubits 
long, five wide, and a fathom high. 
The S.W. city “J.,” being higher, 
would seem more naturally to be the 
Jebusite fortress; but “J.” thecity is 
in many passages distinguished from 
the castle Zion which David took and 
the city of David (1 Chron. xi. 4-8, 
2 Sam. v. 6-9). Probably the Jebus- 
ites held both the S.W. andthe N.W. 
or Acra heights, with their stronghold 
Zion (on the N.W. bend of the east- 
ern hill), which was originally far 
higher till Simon Maccabee lowered 
it. The Jews occupied the lower 
city until David dislodged the Jebus- 
ites from the heights. It is note- 
worthy, in estimating the arguments 
above, that the terms “‘mount Zion” 
and “ city of David”’ are in a vague 
sense applied to Ophel, Moriah, 
Millo or Acra, and the upper city. 
The same name, “sunny mountain,”’ 
still is applied to the hills about Jeiu- 
salem. Zion is a district name like 
mount Ephraim. Thus Hezekiah’s 
bringing the water “ from Gihon to 
the W. side of the city of David” 
means that he brought it by an aque- 
duct from the Virgin’s fount or En- 
rogel (Gihon according to the Jews) 
to Siloam (the lower Gihon), a water 
channel still to be seen. In 2 
Chron. xxxiii. 14, xxxii. 30, Ophel is 
termed part of “‘ the city of David”’; 
so Millo is in “the city of David” 
(2 Chron. xxxii. 5). So also “in” 
means often ‘‘by,’ as when Uzziah 
or Azariah is said to have been 
buried “in the city of David” (2 
Kings xv. 5-7), but in 2 Chron. xxvi. 
23 “in the field of the burial which 
belonged to the kings, for they said, 
he is a leper.’ He was buried in the 
same field, but in a rock-cut separate 
chamber of his own, not in the sepul- 
chre of the kings. Thus David’s 
tomb may have been cut in the face 
of the high rock with which Ophel 
ends just over Siloam. (W. F. Birch, 
Pal. Expl. Qy. Stat., Oct. 1877.) 

Outside the Damascus northern gate is 
the 20 inch entrance descending into 
the quarries out of which came the 
enormous stones of the walls, temple, 
and other structures. Some of the 
stones in the quarries still bear the 
Phoenician paint marks of the masons, 
who had intended to quarry them, 
answering to similar marks in the 
temple stones. How far one may 
bear marks of spiritual designation 
for the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
and yet never become a living stone 
in it, but always remain in the quarry 
of nature! (Isa. li. 1.) 

Spiritually, J. is the antithesis to 
Babylon. By apostasy ‘‘ the faithful 
city ’’ becomes “ the harlot”’ or Baby- 
lon (Isa. i. 21, Rev. xvii. 5). In the 
gospel dispensation the literal J. by 


servile adherence to the letter, and 
by rejecting Christ who is the end 
and fultilment of the law, became'the 
bondservant ; whereas “ J. which is 
above is free, and is the mother of us 
all’’ (Gal. iv. 26). It is the centre 
of the spiritual kingdom, as the old 
J. was the centre of Judaism. It is 
the church or Messianic theocracy 
now. It will finally be the heavenly 
J., ‘the new J. which cometh down 
out of heaven from my God”’ (Rev. 
ii. 12). The Gr. for “ new” (kaine, 
not nea) implies that it is new and 
different from and superseding the 
old worn out J. and its polity (Heb. 
viii. 13, xii. 22). The first foundation 
of the spiritual church was laia in 
the literal J. (John xii. 15, 1 Pet. ii. 
6.) This spiritual church is the 
earnest of that everlasting J. which 
shall come down from heaven to 
abide permanently in ‘‘ the new hea- 
vens and new earth.” ‘lhe glorious 
literal J. (Jer. iii. 17, 18; Zech. xiv.) 
of the millennium (Rev. xx.), the me- 
tropolis of the Christianized world 
kingdoms, will be the earthly repre- 
sentative and forerunner of the hea- 
venly and everlasting J. which shall 
follow the destruction of the oldearth 
and its atmosphere (Heb. xi. 10, Rev. 
xxi. 2-27). John in the Gospel ap- 
plies to the old city the Gr. name 
Hierosolyma, but in the Apocalypse 
always the sacred Heb. name Hierou- 
saleem. Paul uses the same dis- 
tinction only where he is refuting 
Judaism (Gal. iv. 26, Heb. xii. 22). 
The citizens of that holy J. to come 
constitute the wife of the Lamb. It 
is a perfect cube, denoting the com- 
plete elect church. During the mil- 
lennium the elect saints reign with 
Christ as king-priests over the earth 
and over Israel and the nations in 
the flesh. Not until the earth has 
been regenerated by fire will it bea 
fit home for the saints or heavenly 
J., about to descend upon and to make 
their everlasting abode there. God 
dwells in His spiritual temple (naos, 
“shrine’’), the church, now (1 Cor. 
iii. 17, vi. 19) ; then the church will 
dwell in Him, as her temple (shrine). 
Comp. Ps. cxiv. 2. There will be 
“no” literal “‘ temple”’ then, for the 
glorious one described by Ezekiel in 
his closing chapters will be superseded 
by what is infinitely better, even God 
Himself (Rev. xxi. 22). 

Jerusha, Jerushah. 2 Kings xv.33. 

Jesaiah. 1. 1 Chron. iii.21. [See Gr- 
NEALOGY OF Carist.] 2. Neh. xi. 1,7. 

Jeshaiah. 1. 1 Chron. xxv. 3, 15. 2 
1 Chron. xxvi. 25. IssHIAH, xxiv. 
21. 3. Hara viii. 7. 4. Ezra viii. 19. 

Jeshanah. One of the three towns 
taken from Jeroboam by Abijah (2 
Chron. xiii. 19). Now Ain Sinia, 
well watered and surrounded with 
gardens. Its position three miles 
N. of Beitin, near the main route 
between Jerusalem and Shechem, 
and its relation to the other towns of 
the triangle, Ephron (Taiyibeh) and 
Bethel (Beitin), made its acquisition 
of consequence toA bijah as command- 
ing the high road to his capital. ~ 

Jesharelah : or AsareLAH. 1 
Chron. xxv. 2, 14. 

| Seshebeab. 1 Chron. xxiv. 13. 

Jesher. 1Chron. ii. 18. [See Jz- 

RIOTH. | 


Jeshimon, 


Jeshishai. 


Jeshohaiah. 
Jeshua=Josnua. 


‘ 


Pisgah and Peor faced 
the J., i.e. the waste; not merely 
nudbar, ‘‘a common” rather than 
a desert (Num. xxi. 20, xxiii. 2s). 
he desolate tract skirting the N. 
and N.W. coasts of the Dead Sea, 
between the Jordan mouth (near 
which was Beth-jeshimoth) and En- 
gedi: consisting of chalky crumbling 
limestone rocks and a flat covered 
with nitrous crust, into which the 
feet sink as in ashes; without vege- 
tation except the hubeibeh, or alkali 
plant. The hill of HAcHILAH was “'S. 
of”? or “before” J. (1 Sam. xxiii. 
19, xxvi. 1,3.) Eusebius says J.was ten 
miles §.of Jericho, near the Dead Sea. 
“The nuidbar (pastoral common) of 
Judah” stretched S. of J. from En- 
gedi southwards (Josh. xv. 61, 62). 
An ancestor of the Gad- 
ites dwelling in Gilead and reckoned 
by genealogies in Jotham’s days (1 
Chron. v. 14, 17). A part of the 
transjordanic tribes came tempo- 
rarily under his dominion in the period 
of disorder in Israel after the death 
of Jeroboam II. This caused his 
registration of the Gadites. Pekah 
in Ahaz’s reign, probably by, the 
Syrian Rezin’s help, recovered Gilead. 
1 Chron. iv. 386-48. 

1. 1 Chron. xxiv. 
ll. See as to his descendants JE. 
DAIAH (Ezra ii. 86). 2. 2 Chron. 
xxxi. 15. 38. Son of Jehozadak 
who went into captivity (1 Chron. 
vi. 15). First highpriest of the 
third series, viz. that which suc- 
ceeded the Babylonian captivity; an- 
cestor of the 14 down to Joshua 
(or Jason) and Onias (or Menelaus). 
Zerubbabel’s contemporary. Came 
from Babylon in Cyrus’ first year; 
took part in rebuilding the temple ; 
first of all restored the altar and 
daily sacrifice, then in the second 
mouth of the second year of the re- 
turn from Babylon laid the founda- 
tion of the temple (Ezra 1ii.). Four- 
teen years’ interruption to the work 
was caused by the Samaritans’ in- 
fluence upon Artaxerxes (pseudo 
Snmerdis). It was resumed in Darius 
Hystaspis’ year by J. and Zerub- 
babel, with Haggai’s (i. 1, 12, 14; 
ii. 1-9) and Zechariah’s couperation 
(Zech. i.—viii.), and completed in bis 
sixth year, on the 3rd of the month 
Adar. At the dedication a sin offer- 
ing was offered “for all Israel, 12 
he goats, according to the number 
of the tribes’? (Ezra vi. 15-22), and 
they kept the passover ‘‘ seven days 
ith joy, tor the Lord had made 
them joyful, and turned the heart of © 
the king of Assyria unto them to 
strengthen their hands in the work 
of the house of the God of Israel.” 
J. represents Jerusalem (and so the 
church) before Jehovah; accused 
by Satan, but justified by Jehovah, 
of His own will and choice, through 
Messiab his Advocate, who strips off 
his rags (comp. Isa. Ixiv. 6), and 
“clothes him with change of raiment 
(the filthy garments were worn by 
those on trial; the white robe or 
caftan is put on an Eastern minister 
of state when acquitted ; comp. Isa. 
lxi. 10), and sets a fair (symbolising 
purity) mitre (the priestly turban, 
the pledge of the reestablished priest- 
hood) upon his head,’”’ in answer to 
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Zechariah’s prayer (iii.1-9). Sothe 
wedding garment, Christ's righteous- 
ness, imputed for justification, im- 
parted tor sanctification (Mutt. xxii. 
11). The restoratioa of the glory of 
the priesthood was first at the com- 
pletion of the second temple, fully 
in Jesus=Joshua, who represents 
Israel, ‘“‘the kingdom of priests” 
(Exod. xix. 6). Once clad in our 
vileness, yet He was the chosen of 
the Father (Isa. xlii. 1, xliv. 1, xlix. 
1-3). Ceasing from connection with 
sin by death, in garments of glory 
He has entered the heavenly holy 
place as our Highpriest (Heb. viii. 1, 
ix. 24). So now (L Pet. ii. 5) the 
“holy priesthood ” is not restricted 
to one order;-all Christians are priests 
unto God, arrayed in ‘the best robe” 
f(Luke>xv. 22, Rev. xix. 8). So the 
literal Israel heraafrer (Isa. ii. 6, 
Ixvi. 21). Taey of the captivity 
brought silver and gold, which were 
made into crovus and set upon J.’s 
head by Jehovah's command; sym- 
bolising the combination of kingship 
and priesthood in Messiah, unknown 
to the Levitical priesthood, realized 
in Him of whom Melchizedek was 
type (Zech. vi. 9-13; Ps. ex. 1-4; 
Heb. v., vi.). “ The counsel of p2ace 
shall be between both” the kingship 
and the priesthood. As priest He 
expiates sin, as king He extirpates 
it.. Lt is the “counsel” of infinite 
wisdom (Isa. ix. 6, Eph. i. 8-11, Heb. 
vi. 17) to reconcile God's justice as a 
king with His love as father and 
priest. Only by being pardoned by 
His priestly atonement and ruled by 
His kingly laws we find “peace” 
(Luke ii. 14, Acts x. 36, Eph. ii. 
13-17). 4. Neh. viii. 17. 5. 
Chief of a Levitical house that as- 
sisted Zerubbabel, and long sub- 
sequently Ezra and Nehemiah (Ezra 
ii. 40, iii. 9; Neh. iii. 17-19, 
vili. 7, ix. 45, xii. 8). “J.” is used 
either for the whole family or its 
successive heads. J. and Kad niel 
were ‘“‘sons (descendants) of Hoda- 
viah,” or Judah (Hzra iii. 9, ii. 40), 
but J.’s immediate ancestor was 
Azaniah (Neh. x. 9). In Neh. xii. 24 
the text is corrupt probably; “J. 
and Kadmiel,’”’ or “and the sons of 
Kadmiel’’ may be conjectured: 6. 
Neh. vii. 11, x. 14; Ezra x. 30. 7. 
A town reinhabited by the people of 
Judah onthe return from Babylon 
(Neh. xi. 26). On the line of retreat 
of the five kings who fought at 
Gibeon, midway hetween the lower 
Bethhoron and Shochoh, near Aze- 
kah, is the large villay » Yeshua, which 
probably commemorates Joshua's 
commanding the sun to stand still 
upon Gibeon, and the moon in the 
valley of Ajalon, a day without a 


_ _ parallel (x. 12-14). 
Jeshurun=“‘the righteous (from 


: 


4 “e happy,” 


jashar) people”: Israel’s ideal 
character; his high calling (Deut. 
xxxii. 15, xxxiii. 5, 26; Isa. xliv. 2; 
comp. Num. xxiii. 21). [See JASHER, 
Book or.| The idea of blessedness 
and prosperity enters into the word ; 
the Arabic and the Heb. ashar, 
being akin to jashar. 
There is a play on similar sounds 
which the Heb. writers’ delight in, 
in Jeshurun and the diminutive of 
Israel, Israelun. 


Jesui. 


Jesus. 


Jesus Christ. 
salvation ; tor ‘‘ He Himself (autos, | 
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Jesiah. 1.1 Chron. xi. 1, 6. 2. 


1 Chron. xxiii. 12, 20; IssHIAH in 
xxiv. 25. 


Jesimiel. 1 Chron. iv. 36, 38-43. 
Jesse. Obed’s son, father of David; 


sprung from the Moabitess Ruth 
and the Canaanite Rahab of Jericho; 
and from Nahshon, at the exodus 
chief of Judah, and so from the 
great house of Pharez, through 
Hezron. His designation ‘the 
Ephrathite of Bethlehem Judah” 
(1 Sam. xvii. 12) implies that he was 
of a very old family in the place. He 
was elderly and had eight sons when 
we first read of him. The Targum 
on 2 Sam. xxi. 19 makes him a 
weaver of veils for the sanctuary. 
[On his removal to Moab in David's 
flight from Saul see Davin, also 
see ABIGAIL on J.’s connection 
with her and Joab, Abishai and 
Asahel, and Zeruiah.} His own 
name is immortalized, probably 
because of his faith in the coming 
Messiah, ‘‘the rod out of the stem 
(stump) of J.”’ even long after David 
had eclipsed him (Isa. xi. 1, 10), 
expressing the depressed state of 
David’s royal line when Messiah was 
to be born of it (Luke ii.). 

Num. xxvi. 44, 63; Isut 
Gen. xlvi. 17; IsHuArI 1 Chron. vii. 30. 
1. Greek of Joshua, Jeshua, 
or Jehoshua (salvation of Jehovah) : 
Acts vii. 45; Heb. iv. 8. 2. Called 
Justus: with Paul, at Rome, saluted 
the Colossians (iv. 11): ‘‘of tbe cir- 
cumcision, a fellow worker unto the 
kingdom of God,” and so ‘‘a com- 
fort” to the apostle. 

Jesus = Jehovah 


not merely like Joshua He is God’s 
instrument to save) saves His people 
from their sins” -(Matt. i. 21). 
Curist, Gr. = MessitaH, Heb., 
“anointed”? (1 Sam. ii. 10; Ps. 
ii. 2, 6 marg.; Dan. ix. 25, °26). 
Prophets, priests, and kings (Exod. 
xxx. 80; 1 Kings xix. 15, 16) were 
anointed, being types of Him who 
combines all three in Himself (Deut. 
xvill. 18, Zech. vi. 18). ‘By one 
offering He hath perfected for ever 
them that are being sanctified”’ 
(Heb. x. 5, 7, 14; vii. 25). ‘‘ Christ,” 
or the Messiah, was looked for by all 
Jews as “ He who should come”’ 
(Matt. xi. 8) according to the O. T. 
prophets. ImmMANvEL [see] ‘‘ God 
with us” declares His Godhead; also 
John i. 1-18. The N. T. shows that 
Jesus is the Christ (Matt. xxii. 
42-45). Jesus is His personal name, 
Christ His title. Appropriately, in 
undesigned confirmation of the Gos- 
pels, Acts, and epistles, the question 
throughout the Gospels is, whether 
Jesus is the (the article is always 
in the Gr.) Christ (Matt. xvi. 16, 
John vi. 69), so in the first ministry 
of the word in Acts (ii. 36, ix. 22, 
x. 88, xvii. 3). When His Messiah- 
ship became recognised ‘‘ Christ” was 
used as His personal designation ; so 
in the epistles. ‘* Christ’’ implies His 
consecration and qualification for 
the work He undertook, viz. by 
His unction with the Holy Spirit, 
of which the O. T. oil anointings 
were the type; in the womb 
(Luke i. 35), and especially at His 
baptism, wher the Holy Ghost (as 
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a dove) abode on Him (Matt. iii. 16; 
John 1. 32, 33). Transl. Ps. xlv. 7; 
‘“O God (the Son), Thy God (the 
Father) hath anoimted Thee with 
the oil of gladness above hy fe] 
lows.” Full of this unction without 
measure (John iii. 84) He preached 
at Nazareth as the Fulfiller of the 
scripture He read (Isa. lxi. 1-8), 
giving “‘ the oil of joy for mourning,” 
‘“ good tidings unto the meek ”’ (Luke 
iv. 17-21). Jesus’ claim to be Mes- 
siah or “the Christ of God” (Luke 
ix. 20), ue. the anointed of the 
Father to be king of the earth (Ps. 
i. 6-12; Rev. xi. 15, xii. 10), rests 
(1) On His fulfilling all the prophe- 
cies concerning Messiah, so far as 
His work has been completed, the 
earnest of the full completion ; take 
as instances Isa. liii., Ps. xxii, 
Mic. v., Hos. vi. 2, 8, Gen. xlix. 
10, comp. Luke ii.; “‘the testimony 
ot Jesus is the Spirit of prophecy” 
(Rev. xix. 10; Luke xxiv. 26, 44-46 ; 
Acts iii. 22-25). (2) On His miracles 
(John vii. 31, v. 36, x. 25, 38). 
Miracles alleged in opposition, or 
addition, to Seripture cdnnot prove 
a Divine mission (2 Thess. u. 9, 
Deut. xiii. 1-38, Matt xxiv. 24), but 
when confirmed by Scripture they 
prove it indisputably. ‘Son of 
David” expresses His title to David’s 
throne over Israel and Judah yet to 
be (Luke i. 82, 38). ‘‘ King of 
Israel”? (John i. 49), ‘‘ King of the 
Jews’ (Matt. ii. 2, xxi.5), ‘' King of 
Zion.” As son of David He is 
David’s ‘offspring’; as ‘‘root of 
David’’ (in His Divine nature) He 
is David’s ‘‘lord”’ (Rev. xxii. 16, 
comp. Matt. xxii. 42-45). His claim 
to the kingship was the charge 
against Him before Pilate (John 
xviii. 37; xix. 8, 12). The elect of 
God (Luke xxiii. 35, comp. Isa. xlii.1). 


The inspired summary of His life is, 


“God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Holy Ghost and with 
power, who went about doing good, 
and healing all that were oppressed 
of the devil, for God was with Him” 
(Acts x. 388). To be ‘in Christ,” 
which occurs upwards of 7() times in 
Paul’s -epistles, is not merely to 
copy but to be in ving union with 
Him (1 Cor. xv. 18, 2 Cor. xii. 2), 
drawn from Christ’s own image 
(John xv. 1-10). In Christ God is 
manitested as He is, and man as he 
ought to be. Our fallen race lost 
the knowledge of san as utterly as 
they lost the knowledge ot God. 
Humanity in Christ is generic (1 Cor. 
xv. 45, 47), as the second “‘ man” or 
‘last Adam,” “the Sonof man” (a 
title used in N. T. only by Himself 
of Himself, except in Stephen’s 
dying speech, Acts wi. 56; from 
Dan. vii. 13; marking at once His 
humiliation as man’s representative 
Head, and His consequent glorifica- 
tion in the same nature: Matt. xx. 
28, xxvi. 64). Sinless Himself, yet 
merciful to sinners; meek under pro- 
vocation, yet with refined sensibility ; 
dignified, yet without arrogance ; 
pure Himself, yet with a deep in- 
sight into evil; Christ is a character 
of human and Divine loveliness such 
as man could never have inventec ; 
for no man has ever conceived, mucn 
less attained, such a standard; see 
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His portraiture, Matt. xii, 15-20. 
Even His own brethren could rot 
understand His withdrawal into 
Galilee, as, regarding Him like other 
men, they took it for granted that 
publicity was His aim (John vii. 3, 4; 
contrast v. 44). Jesus was always 
more accessible than His disciples, 
they all rebuked the parents who 
brought their infants for Him to 
bless (Luke xviii. 15-17), they all 
would have sent the woman of 
Canaan away. But He never mis- 
understood nor discouraged any 
sincere seeker, contrast Matt. xx. 31 
with 32-24. Earthly princes look 
greatest at a distance, surrounded 
with pomp; but He needed no 
earthly state, for the more closely 
He is viewed the more He stands 
forth in peerless majesty, sinless and 
Divine. |On His Miracuesand Par- 
ABLES see.] He rested His teaching 
on His own authority, and the claim 
was felt byall, through some mysteri- 
ous power, to be no undue one (Matt. 
vii. 29). He appeals to Scripture as 
His own: ‘“‘ Behold J send unto you 
prophets,” ete. (Matt. xxiii. 34; in 
Luke xi. 49, “the Wisdom of God 
said, I will send them prophets.’’) 
His secret spring of unstained holiness, 
yet tender sympathy, was His con- 
stant communion with God; at all 
times, so that He was never alone 
(John xvi. 32), “rising up a great 
while before day, in a solitary place” 
(Mark i. 35). Luke tells us much of 
His prayers : ‘‘ He continued all night 
in prayer to God,” before ordaining 
the twelve (vi. 12); it was as He was 
“praying, the heaven was opened, 
and the Holy Ghost descended, and 
(the Father’s) voice came from hea- 
ven, Thou art My beloved Son,” ete. 
(iii. 22); it was “‘as He prayed, the 
fashion of His countenance was al- 
tered, and His raiment was white and 
glistering”’ (ix. 29); when the angel 
strengthened Him in Gethsemane, ‘‘in 
an agony He prayed more earnestly,” 
using the additional strength received 
not to refresh Himself after His ex- 
hansting conflict, but to strive in sup- 
plication, His example confirming His 
RE xiii. 24 (xxii. 44; Heb. v. 7). 

is Father's glory, not His own, was 
His absorbing aim (John viii. 29, 50, 
vii. 18) ; from His childhood when 
at 12 years old (for it was onlyin His 
12th year that Archelaus was ban- 
ished and His parents ventured to 
bring Himto the passover: Josephus, 
Ant. xvii. 15) His first recorded 
utterance was, ‘‘ Wist ye not that I 
must beabout My Father’s business?” 
or else “‘in My Father’s places” 
(Luke ii. 49; Ps. xl. 6, 8). 

Little is recorded of His childhood, but 
as much as the Spirit saw it safe for 
us to know; so prone is man to lose 
sight of Christ’s main work, to fulfil 
the law and pay its penalty in our 
stead. The reticence of Scripture 
as remarkably shows God’s inspira- 
tion of it as its records and revela- 
tions. Had the writers been left to 
themselves, they would have tried to 
gratify our natural curiosity about 
His early years. But a veil is drawn 
over all the rest of His sayings for 
the first 30 years. ‘ He waxed strong 
in spirit, filled with wisdom . . . He 
increased in wisdom” (Luke ii. 40,52), 
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which proves that He had a “ reason- 
able soul” capable ot development, 
as distinct from His Godhead; 
Athanasian Creed: ‘perfect God 
and perfect man, of a reasonable 
soul and human flesh subsisting.” 
His tender considerateness for His 
disciples after their missionary jour- 
ney, and His compassion for the 
fainting multitudes, outweighing all 
thought. of His own repose when He 
was weary, and when others would 
have been impatient of their retire- 
ment being intruded on (Mark vi. 
30-387), are lovely examples of His 
human, and at the same time super- 
human, sympathy (Heb. iv. 15). 
Then how utterly void was He of 
resentmentfor wrongs. When appre- 
hended, instead of sharing the disci- 
ples’ indignation He rebuked it ; 

instead of rejoicing in His enemy’s 
suffering, He removed it (Luke xxii. 
50, 51) ; instead of condemning His 
murderers He prayed for them: 
“ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do”’ (xxiii. 34). What 
exquisite tact and tenderness appear 
in His dealing with the woman of 
Samana (John iv.), as He draws the 
spiritual lesson from the natural 
drink which He had craved of her, 
and leads her on to convict herself of 
sin, in the absence of His disciples, 
and to recognise Him as the Messiah. 
So in the account of the woman 
caught in adultery. When “every 
man went unto his own house ’’ He 
who had not where to lay His head 
“went to the mount of Olives,’”’ His 
wonted resort for prayer; ‘‘ early in 
the morning He came again into the 
temple.’ Then followed the scribes’ 
accusation of the woman from the 
law, but He who wrote on stone that 
law of commandments now writes 
with His finger on the ground (the 
law of mercy), showing the power of 
silence to shame the petulant into 
self recollection, the censorious into 
self condemnation. His silent ges- 
ture spoke expressively. Then His 
single speech, “he that is: without 
sin among you, let him first cast a 
stone at her,’ followed by the same 
silent gesture, made them feel the 
power of conscience and withdraw. 
Then she stays, though her accusers 
were gone, awaiting His sentence, 
and is made to feel the power of His 
holiness, condemning her sin yet 
not herself, ‘‘Go and sin no more. 

The same spirit appears here as in 
His atonement, which makes sin un- 
speakably evil, yet brings the sinner 
into loving union with God in Christ. 
Other systems, which reject the atone- 
ment, either make light of sin or else 
fill the sinner with slavish and uncon- 
querable dread of wrath. Stoning 
was the penalty of unfaithfulness in 
one betrothed. If Jesus decided she 
should be stoned, He would be oppos- 
ing Rome which claimed power of 
deciding all capital cases (John xviii. 
81). If Jesus decided to let her off, 
He would forfeit the favour of the 
Jews, as a setter aside of Moses’ law. 
His reply maintained the law, but 
limited its execution to those free 
from sexual uncleanness, which none 
of her accusers were. The lesson is 
not for magistrates, but for self con- 
stituted judges and busybodies, whose 


dragging of filthy stories against 
others into the social circle is only 
detiling. They were not witnesses in 
court; there was no judicial trial. The 
context (chap. vii. 12, ‘‘I am the 
light of the world,” referring to the 
rising sun and the lighted lamps at 
the feast of tabernacles, vii. 37; and 
chap. viii. 15, ‘“‘ ye judge after the 
flesh, I judge no man’’) confirms the 
genuineness of the passage, which is 
omitted from good MSS. 


His birth was in the year 750 from 


Rome’s foundation,four before the era 
“Anno Domini,” some months before 
Herod’s death. The first Adam was 
created, and not born; the Second 
Adam, in His manhood, both born 
and created with a body free from 
the inherited taint of original sin 
(Heb. x. 5). 


The census of the Roman empire 


ordered by Augustus led Joseph and 
Mary from Nazareth to Bethlehem, 
the city of David their ancestor, in 
fulfilment of Micah’s prophecy (v.). 
Spring was probably the season for 
the shepherds beginning to watch 
over their flocks by night. The sea- 
son when winter deadness gives place 
to new vegetation and life was the 
appropr iate birthtime of | Him who 
‘maketh all things new.” So S. of 
Sol. ii. 10-13. Spring was the pass- 
over season, Israel’s national birth- 
day. So that the spiritual, national, 
and natural eras, in this view, coin- 
cide. To allow time between the 
presentation in the temple and the 
arrival of the wise men and the other 
events before Herod’s death, perhaps 
February may be fixed on. The 
grotto at Bethlehem is mentioned by 
Justin Martyr in the second century 
as the scene of His birth. The hum- 
ble (1 Cor.i. 26-81) Jewish shepherds 
were the earliest witnesses of the 
glory which attended His birth. For 
in every successive instance of His 
voluntary humiliation, the Father, 
jealous for the honour of His coequal 
Son, provided for His glorification 
(Luke ii. 8-18; so xxii. 48, xxiii. 4, 
40-48, 47 ; Matt. iii. 14-17; John xii. 
28). Simeon and Anna were the 
divinely appointed welcomers of the 
Son of God at His lowly presentation 
in the temple, the former discerning 
in Him “ God’s salvation,” the “light 
to lighten the Gentiles and the glory 
(especially) of His people Israel’ 
the latter ‘‘ speaking of Him to all 
who looked for redemption in Jeru- 
salem.’’ The Gentile wise men of the 
East (Persian magi possibly, the Zend 
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MEDAL OF THE MAGI, 


religion teaching the expectation of a 
Zoziosh or Redeemer ; or magoi being 
used generally, these Wise men con- 
ing from Balaam’s region, the East, 
and knowing his prophecy, Pps 
shall come a star out of Jacob, eae 
a sceptre shall rise out of Israel” 
Num. xxiv. 17, xxiii. 7, whence the 
ask for the “ King of the Jews” an 
mention the “star’’) came later, pe 
found Him no longer in a manger 
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where the shepherds found Him, but 
in a “‘house” (Matt. ii. 11). They 
were the firstfruits of the Gentile 
world; their offermg of gold is 
thought to mark His kingship, the 
frankincense His priesthood, and the 
myrrh His coming burial, in God’s 
purpose if not theirs. Herron [see], 
being an Edomite who had supplanted 
the Jewish Asmonzeans or Maccabees, 
was alarmed to hear of one ‘‘born 
king of the Jews,” and failing to find 
Jesus slew all children from two 
years old and under (Herod fixed on 
this age as oriental mothers suckle 
infants till they are two years old). 
God saved His Son by command- 
ing the mother and Joseph to flee 
to Egypt, the land of the type 
Israel’s sojourn, when fleeing from 
famine, and the land whence God 
called His Son Israel (Hos. xi. 1, 
Matt. ii. 15); not by miracle, but 
by ordinary escaping from _perse- 
cution, as sharing His people’s trials 
(Matt. x. 23). 


His interview with the doctors in the 


temple shows that His human con- 
sciousness already knew His Divine 
mission and was preparing for it. 
Stier describes His one utterance in 
childhood as ‘‘a solitary floweret out 
of the wonderful enclosed garden of 
30 years, plucked precisely there 
where the swollen bud at the dis- 
tinctive crisis bursts into the flower.” 
The description ‘‘He increased .. . 
in stature... and in favour with 
God and men,” combined with Ps. 
xlv. 2, “‘Thou art fairer than the 
children of men, grace is poured into 
Thy lips,” implies that His outward 
form wasatemple worthy of the Word 
made flesh. Isa. liii. 2 expresses men’s 
rejection of Him, rather than the ab- 
sence of graces inward or outward in 
Him to cause that rejection. 

In the 15th year of the emperor Tibe- 
rius, dating from his joint rule with 
Augustus (15 years from 765 after the 
founding of Rome, i.e. two years be- 
fore Augustus’ death in 767), i.e. 780 
(30 counted back bring our Lord's 
birth to 750), when Pontius Pilate was 
procurator of Judea and ANNAS and 
CataPHas [see] jointly in fact exer- 
cised the highpriesthood, Caiaphas 
being nominally the highpriest (John 
xviii. 13), John Baptist, as last pro- 
phet of the O. T. dispensation, by 
preaching repentance for sin and a 
return to legal obedience, prepared 
the way for Messiah, the Saviour 
from sin ; whereas the people’s desire 
was for a Messiah who would deliver 
them from the hated foreign yoke. 
Wieseler thinks John’s preaching 
took place on the sabbatical year, 
which, if it be so, must have added 
weight to his appeals. We know at 
all events that he came “in the spirit 
and power of Elias.’ Jesus received 
His solemn consecration to His re- 
deeming work by John’s baptism 
with water (to which He came not, 
asall others, confessing sin, but under- 
taking to “fulfil all righteousness’’) 
and at the same time by the Holy 
Spirit’s descent permanently, accom- 
: ane by the Father’s acceptance of 

im as our Redeemer, ‘this is M 

beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased,’’ viz. as undertaking to be- 
come man’s Saviour. Thus “ Christ 
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glorified not Himself to be made an | The next temptation in the spiritual 


highpriest, but He that said Thou 
art Son” (Ps. ii. 7, Heb. v. 5, 
Matt. 111.14). John, though knowing 
His goodness and wisdom before, as 
he must have known from the inti- 
macy between the cousin mothers, 
Mary and Elisabeth (Luke i.), and 
knowing that Messiah should come, 
and when Jesus presented Himself 
feeling a strong presentiment that 
this was the Messiah, yet knew not 
definitely Jesus’ Messiahship, until 
its attestation by God the Father 
with the Holy Ghost at His baptism 
(John i. 31-33). 

Under the power of the Spirit received 
at His baptism He encountered Satan 
in the wilderness. The mountain 
Quarantania, a perpendicular wall of 
rock 1400 feet above the plain, on 
this side of Jordan, is the traditional 
site. Satan’s aim was to tempt Him 
to doubt His sonship, “if Thou be the 
Son of God,” ete. The same voice 
spake through His mockers at the 
crucifixion (Matt. xxvii. 40). Faith 
answers with Nathanael (John i. 49). 
Mark i. 13 says ‘‘He was with the 
wild beasts,” a contrast to the first 
Adam among the beasts tame and 
subject to man’s will. Adam changed 
paradise into a wilderness, Jesus 
changed the wilderness into paradise 
(sa. xi. 6-9). Jesus’ answer to all 
the three temptations was not rea- 
soning, but appeal to God’s written 
word, “it is written.” As Christ 
was “holy, harmless, undefiled, sepa- 
rate from sinners” (Heb. vii. 26), 
the temptation must have been from 
without, not from within: objective 
and real, not subjective or in ecstasy. 
The language too, “led up. . . came 
... taketh Him up... . the Spirit 
driveth Him” (ekballei, a necessary 
though a distasteful conflict to the 
Holy One), ete., implies reality (Matt. 
iv. 1, 3,5; Mark i. 12). In fallen man 
suggestions of hatred of God, delight 
in inflicting pain, cruel lust, fierce joy 
in violating law, are among the in- 
ward temptations of Satan; but Jesus 
said before His renewed temptation 
in Gethsemane, ‘‘the prince of this 
world cometh, and hath nothing in 
Me”’ (John xiv. 20). As 40 is the 
number in Scripture implying afflic- 
tion, sin, and punishment (Gen. vii. 
4,12; Num. xiv. 338, xxxii. 13, 14; 
Ps. xcv.10; Deut. xxv. 3; Ezek. xxix. 
11, iv.6; Jonah iii. 4), Christ the true 
Israel (Deut. viii. 8, 16; ix. 9, 11, 25) 
denied Himself 40 days, answering to 
Israel’s 40 years’ provocation of God 
and punishment by death in the 
wilderness. Not by His almighty 
power, but by His righteousness, 
Jesus overcame. First Satan tried 
Him through His sinless bodily wants 
answering to ‘the flesh’’ in fallen 
man. But Jesus would not, when 
hungry, help Himself, though He fed 
multitudes, for He would not leave 
His voluntarily assumed position of 
human absolute dependence on God. 

He who nourished crowds with bread 

Would not one meal unto Himself afford : 

O wonderful the wonders left undone, 

And scarce less wonderful than those He 

wrought ! 

Oself restraint passing all human thought, 

To have all power and be as having none! 

O self denying love, which felt alone 

For needs of others, never for His own! 


order (Matthew gives probably the 
chronological order) was, Satan tried 
to dazzle Him, by a bright vision of 
the world’s pomps ‘‘in a moment of 
time,” to take the kingdoms of the 
world at his hands (as ‘‘ delivered ”’ 
to him, owing to man’s fall) without 
the cross, on condition of one act of 
homage to him “the prince of this 
world.” But Jesus herein detected 
the adversary, and gives him his 
name, “Get thee behmd Me, Satan 
(His very words to Peter, who, as 
Satan’s tool, for the moment urged 
the same avoidance of the cross: 
Matt. xvi. 23), for it is written, Thou 
shalt worship the Lord,” ete. The 
kingdom of the world shall come to 
Him, just because His cross came 
first (Phil. ii. 5-11, Rev. xi. 15, Isa. 
liii. 12). To the flesh and the world 
succeeds the last and highest tempt- 
ation, the devil’s own sin, presump- 
tion. Satan turns Jesus’ weapon, 
the word, on Himself, quoting Ps. 
xci. 11, 12, and omitting the quali- 
fication ‘‘in all thy ways,” viz. im- 
plicit reverent faith and dependence 
on God, which were “Christ's ways.” 
Christ would no more presume be- 
cause He was God’s Son than doubt 
that He was so. To cast Himself 
from the temple S.W. wall pinnacle, 
then 180 feet above the valley before 
soil accumulated, or the topmost 
ridge of the royal portico, to test 
God’s power and faithfulness, would 
be Israel’s sin in “tempting Jehovah, 
saying, Is Jehovah among us or 
not ?”’ though having had ample 
proofs already (Exod. xvii. 7; Ps. 
xxviii. 18-20, 41; Deut. vi. 16, which 
Jesus quotes). All His quotations 
are from the same book, which ra- 
tionalism now assails. Thus the lust 
of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and 
the pride of life, which lured the first 
Adam, could not entice the Second 
(Gen. iii. 6: comp. 1 John ii. 16, 17). 
The assault against man’s threefold 
nature, the body (the want of bread), 
the soul (craving for worldly lordship 
without the cross), and the spirit 
(the temptation on the temple pinna- 
cle), failed in His case. It was ne- 
cessary the foundation should be 
tested, and it stood the trial (Isa. 
xxvili. 16). Satan left Him “for a 
(rather wntil the) season,”’ viz. until 
he renewed the attack at Gethsemane, 
“and angels came and ministered 
unto Him,’’ God fulfilling the pro- 
mise of Ps. xci. in Christ’s, not 
Satan’s, way. 


Then began His public course of teach- 


ing and of miracles, which were not 
mere wonders, but ‘“‘signs,” 7.e. 
proofs, of His Divine commission ; 
and not merely signs of supernatural 
power, but expressive intimations of 
the aim of His ministry and of His 
own all loving character ; the spiritual 
restoration, which was His main end, 
being shadowed forth in the visible 
works of power and mercy. The 
Jews understood them and His words 
as His setting up the claim to be 
equal with God (John v. 1-19, x. 
30-33). Itis certain that He made 
the claim (xiv. 8-11). Such a holy 
One as He would never have made it 
if it were not true. His whole charac- 
ter excludes the notion of self deceiv- 
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ing enthusiasm. They evaded the 
force of His miracles (whilst recog- 
nising their truth, which they would 
have denied it they could) by at- 
tributing them to Beelzebub (Matt. 
xii. 24). His incarnation being once 
granted, His Divine sympathy, ex- 
pressed by miracles of healing man’s 
sufferings, follows as the necessary 
consequence (viii. 17, comp. Isa. 
liii. 4). His death in our nature to 
atone for our sins, and His resurrec- 
tion, are the culminating point of 
His suffering with us and for us, that 
He and we through Him should be 
free from sin, sorrow, and death for 
ever (1 Pet. iii. 18, iv. 1, 2; Rom. 
vi. 4-11). 

John’s testimony to Him, “ Behold the 
Lamb of God,” followed but a few 
days after the temptation, Jesus 
meeting John at the Jordan valley 
on His homeward journey toward 
Galilee. Jobn’s words so impressed 
his two disciples Andrew and _ pro- 
bably John (the apostle) that they 
left the Baptist for Christ. On the 
third day after leaving Bethany (John 
i. 28, Sin., Vulg. and Alex. MSS.; 
John ii. 1) He reached Cana of Gali- 
lee and performed His first miracle. 
He who would not work a miracle in 
the wilderness at the outset of His 
ministry, to supply His own neers, 
worked one to supply our lwewries. 
As His ministry began, so it ended. 
witha social meal. The poet happily 
describes the miracle, ‘the modest 
water saw its God and blushed” 
(‘‘vidit et erubuit lympha pudica 
Deum’’). Next He goesto Capernaum, 


EASTERN WATERPOTS. 


a more suitable centre for His mi- 
nistry amidst the populous western 
shores of the Galilean lake than 
secluded Nazareth. Next He went 
to Jerusalem for His first passover 
during His ministry, and drives out 
of the temple court of the Gentiles 
the sheep and oxen, and overthrows 
the moneychangers’ tables (for the 
traffic was an insult to the Gentile 
worshipper, and was not practised in 
the court of the Israelites, and made 
devotion impossible), not by mere 
force but moral power. ‘The whip 
of small cords was a puny weapon, 
but symbolised His coming universal 
empire. The act repeated at the 
close (Matt. xxi. 12) of His ministry, 
as at its beginning, befitted Him who 
came as purifier of the temple literal 
and spiritual (Mal. iii. 1-4). His own 
divinely formed body (the sanctuary, 
the holy of holies, of God; naos) 
was typified by that literal (hieron) 
temple (John ii. 18-20) ; its being de- 
stroyed by the Jews, and raised up by 
Himself in three days, was the sign 
He gave to those who challenged His 
authority in purging the temple of 
stone. John describes His officially 
taking possession of that temple 
which when a boy He called His 
Father’s house (Luke ii. 49, ‘in My 
Father’s places,” Gr.), with a puni- 


tive scourge, the symbol of authority. 
‘The synoptical three evangelists de- 
scribe the final purgation before the 
close of His ministry, without the 
scourge. A mere word and awe in- 
spiring look made all, as in Geth- 
semane, fall back abashed befure Him 
alone. 


The interview with Nicopemus [see] 


issuing in his ultimate conversion 
occurred towards the close of the 
paschal week (John iii.). Then He 
passed to northeastern Judea, where 
by His disciples He baptized many 
(ver. 22-26; iv. 1, 2) and stayed to 
nearly the end of the year. After His 
eight months’ ministry in Judea, upon 
John’s imprisonment which threaten- 
ed danger to His infant church, He 
proceeded through Samaria, the 
shortest route, to the safe retreat of 
Galilee. At Jacob’s wellthe chief rea- 
son for His ‘‘ must needs go through 
Samaria” appeared in the conversion 
of the Samaritan woman, His first 
herald in Sychem, the firstfruits of 
the harvest gathered in by Philip the 
deacon after His ascension. (Acts viii. 
5, etc.) It was now December, four 
months before harvest (John iv. 35) ; 
but the fields were “white already to 
harvest’’ spiritually. His two days’ 
ministry in Samaria, without miracles, 
produced effects not realized by His 
eight months’ stay in Judea with 
miracles. Proceeding to “ His own 
country”’ Galilee (the place of His 
rearing) He was received by the 
Galileans only because they had seen 
His miracles when at the feast in 
Jerusalem; as mournfully at Cana, 
the scene of His 
first miracle, 
which He now 
revisits, He tells 
the noblemanwho 
sought healing for 
his son, ‘‘ except © 
ye see signs and 
wonders ye will 
not believe.” The 
cure was followed 
by the conversion 
of the nobleman and his whole 
house. 
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Jesus returned to Jerusalem at “‘ the 


feast” of passover (John y. 1; Sin. 
MS. reads “the’’; Alex. and Vat. 
omit it, which would favour the view 
that the feast was Purim); thus 
there would be four passovers during 
His ministry: ii. 18, v. 1, xiii. 1 (the 
last), besides the one He stayed 
away from because of threatened 
violence (vi. 4, vii. 1); and thus His 
ministry lasted three and a half years; 
not two and a half, as making the 
feast to be Purim would imply. The 
cure of the man infirm for 38 years 
at BerHEsDA pool [see] followed on 
the sabbath, proving that He who 
had shown Himself Lord of the 
temple is Lord also of the sabbath. 
This was the turning point in His 
history; henceforth “the Jews”’ (i.e. 
the hierarchical party, adherents of 
the sanhedrim, in John’s usage), on 
His claiming unity in working,dignity, 
and honour with the Father as justi- 
fying His healing on the sabbath, 
commenced that rancorous opposi- 
tion which drove Him in a day or 
two after from Jerusalem. He only 
visited the capital twice again before 


His last passover; viz. seven months 
afterwards at the feast of tabernacles 
in the middle of October (John vii. 
1, etc.), and at the feast of dedication 
in December (John x. 22, 28); pro- 
bably the two months between these 
two feasts were spent in Judwa. He 
returned to Nazareth in Galilee, His 
old home. Luke iv. 15 refers sum- 
marily to the same visit to Galilee as 
John 1y. 3,48. A chasm then intervenes: 
in Luke between iv. 15 and 16; ver. 
14 refers to the earlier visit whilst 
He was fresh from the ‘ Spirit's” 
baptism, Johni. 48, etc., ii.; and Luke 
iv. 16, etc., refers to the visit to Gali- 
lee implied in John vi. 1, succeeding 
the visit to Jerusalem (John vy. 1-10). 
By the next sabbath He was in Naza- 
reth, and preached from Isa. lxi. 1. 
Though at first wondering at His 
gracious words, His hearers were so 
ofiended at His announcing God’s 
sovereignty in ministering mercy to 
the Gentiles, sometimes, rather than 
to Israel when apostate, that they 
sought to cast Him down from the 
brow of the hill (a precipice of the 
western hill, that by the Maronite 
church) whereon their city was built ; 
but ‘‘He passed through the midst 
of them.” 

His main Galilean ministry begins 
with this, as recorded in the syn- 
optical GospEts [see]: Matt. iv. 12- 
17, Mark i. 14, 15; after John’s im- 
prisonment, which had not taken 
place at the earlier visit (John iii. 24, 
1. 45, ii., iv. 1-8, ete.). His Judsean 
ministry is John’s main subject. 
However, Luke from ix. 51 to xix. 
28 records Christ’s ministry between 
the feast of tabernacles in October, 
A.U.C. 782, and the triumphal entry 
before the last passover, April 783. 
Eusebius (H. E., iii. 24) states that 
the three synoptical evangelists re- 
count “ what was done by our Saviour 
in the space of one year after the 
imprisonment of John the Baptist.” 
This period is divided into two by 
the feeding of the 5000 about the 
time of that passover which our Lord 
was debarred from keeping at Jeru- 
salem by the murderous designs of 
the hierarchical party there. The 
events up to and including the feed- 
ing, a period of little more than three 
weeks, are fully detailed; those of 
the remaining period are only in part 
narrated. Luke’s order of events 
seems from his own statement (i. 3, 
“from the very first,’’ viz. the Bap- 
tist’s birth, “to write in order’’) to 
be the chronological one ; in the first 
portion (viz. that before the feeding) 
it is confirmed by Mark, also by 
John. Matthew’s grouping of the 
discourses and events in clusters is 
designed for other than chronologica 
sequence: the sermon on the mount, 
the instructions to the twelve before 
their mission, the collection of para- 
bles (xiii.), that of miracles fi. 
ix.): he notices place, where the order 
of time is not observed, showing it 
was not ignorance of the order of 
time which caused his non observance 
of it (viii. 5, 14, 18, 28; ix. 1; xii. 9; 
xiii. 1). 

In fulfilment of Isa. ix. 1 He, after Iis 
rejection at Nazareth (Matt. iv. 13- 
17), settled at CaprrNaum [see] hard 
by the populous plain of Gennesar, a 
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“people tuat sat in darkness,’’ being 
half gentilized by the neighbouring 
nations. The people remembering 
His miracle on the nobleman’s son 
a few weeks before (John iv. 46) 
“pressed upon Him to hear God's 
word”’; then the miraculous draught 
of fishes was the occasion of His 
drawing Simon, [Andrew,] James 
and Johu permanently from earthly 
fishing to become “ tishers of men” 
(Luke v. 1-10, Matt. iv. 18-22, Mark 
i. 14-20). Zebedee being a man of 
means, and with ship and ‘hired 
servants’’ (Luke v. 7, Mark i. 20; 
John’s acquaintance with the high- 
priest, John xviii. 15, implies the 
same), the report of the miracle and 
its etfect on the four attracted many 
to hear Jesus Christ next sabbath in 
the synagogue. Then followed the 
castins out of the demon (whose wild 
ery is recorded in Mark i. 24, Ea), and 
the cure of the fever of Simon’s wife’s 
mother (Luke iv. 33-39), transposed 
in Luke to bring into better contrast 
by juxtaposition Christ’s rejection 
the sabbath before at Nazareth and 
His welcome this sabbath at Caper- 
naum. Mark chronologically places 
the two cures after the miraculous 
draught, not before: Fevers are 
generated at the marshy land of 
Tabiga, especially in spring, the 
season In question. Luke as a “ phy- 
sician’”’ calls it ‘‘a great fever,’ in 
contradistinction to ‘a small.’”’ Jesus 
“vebuked”’ it, as He did the sea 
(Matt. viii. 26), as the outbreak of 
some hostile power (comp. Isa. xiii. 
16), and infused in her full strength, 
enabling her to minister. 

In the casting out demons three things 
are noteworthy: (1) the patient’s loss 
of conscious personality (Mark v. 7), 
so that he becomes identified with 
the demon whose mouthpiece he is; 
(2) the appalled demon’s recognition 
of the Son of God; (3) Christ’s pro- 
hibiting the demon to testify to Him, 
that the people’s. belief might not 
rest on such testimony, giving colour 
to the Jews’ slander (Matt. xii. 24, 
Mark i. 34). His ceaseless energy in 
crowding the day with loving deeds 
vividly appearsin Marki. 32-34, Luke 
iv. 40,41. Retiring for communion 
with God into a solitary place long 
before day, He was tracked by Simon 
and the people; but He told them 
He must go and preach to the other 
village towns (koinopoleis) also, 
with which the Gennesareth plain 
was studded. His circuit lasted till 
the eve of the next sabbath, when 
(Mark ii. 1) He was again in Caper- 
naum. The only incident recorded 
of the circuit was He healed the leper 
in the synazogue by His holy touch. 
Emissaries of the hostile hierarchy 
from Jerusalem (Luke v. 17) now 
watched His movements: at first 
“reasoning in their hearts,’ which 
His omniscience detected, as if His 
assuming the power: to forgive sins 
in the case of the palsied man were 
“blasphemy” (Mark ii. 6, 8); then 
“murmuring”? at His eating with 
the publican Levi whom He called 
that day before the sabbath (ver. 14- 
17, Luke v. 30); then alpooking: to His 
not fasting, whence He was called 
“a winebibber and glutton,” to 
which He replied by images from 


the wine before them and the gar- 
ments they wore, the spi it of the 
new dispensation must mould its 
own forms of outward expression 
and not have those of the old imposed 
on it, nor can the two be pieced to- 
gether without injury to both ; lastly 
“filled with madness”’ at His healing 
on the sabbath a man with withered 
right hand, besides His previous 
justification of the disciples against 
their censure for plucking corn ears 
on the sabbath, “the first of a year 
standing.second in a sabbatical cycle”’ 
(Ellicott, Lite of Christ; Luke vi. 1 
Alex. MS., but Sin. and Vat. omit it), 
and proclaiming Himself its Lord. 
They resolve to ‘‘destroy’” Him 
(Mark ii: 23-28, iti. 1-6; Matt. xii. 
1-14). This resolve at Capernaum 
was the same as they had already 
formed at Jerusalem (John v. 1-18), 
and on the same plea. Nay, they 
even joined the Herodians their 
political opponents to compass their 
end (Mark ii.6).. Seven miracles He 
performed on the sabbath (Mark i. 
21, 29, iii. 1, 2; John vy. 9, ix. 14; 
Luke xiii. 14, xiv. 1). 


Their murderous plotting was the time 


and occasion of His withdrawal to 
the solitary hills W. of the lake, and 
choosing 12 apostles who should be 
His witnesses when He was gone. The 
horned hill of Hattin was probably 
the scene of their being chosen (Luke 
vi. 12, 13), and of the sermon on the 
mount. The beginning and end of 
this sermon are the same in Luke vi. 
as Matt. v., vi. vil.; the general 
order is the same; and the same 
miracle, the centurion’s servant, suc- 
ceeds. Some of the expressions are 
found in other collocations in Luke 
(who gives only the summary in chap. 
vi.),our Lord giving the same precepts 
on more occasions than one (comp. 
Matt. v. 18, vi. 19-21, 24, vii. 18, 22, 
respectively, with Luke xii. 58, 33, 
xvi. 13, xiii. 24, 25-27). The sermon’s 
unity precludes its being thought a 
collection of discourses uttered at 
different times. Possibly, though 
not so probably, the longer form was 
spoken at the top of the hill (Matt. 
v. 1) to the apostles and disciples, 
the shorter when ‘‘He came down 
and stood on the level”’ a little below 
the top (Luke vi. 17), to the ‘‘ great 
multitude.’’ The variations in the 
two forms are designed by the Holy 
Ghost to bring out fresh lights of the 
same truths. Luke’s does not notice 
the portion onalmsgiving, prayer, and 
fasting (Matt. vi.). The healing of 
the centurion’s servant follows: the 
first Gentile healed, without seeing 
Him, by a word, at the request pre- 
ferred twice by others before he pre- 
sumed himself to ask (Luke vii. 3-6, 
Matt. viii. 5, 6). 


Next day He ascended the steep up to 


the hamlet Nain, and restored to the 
sorrowing widow her son who was 
being carried for burial, probably to 
the sepulchral caves on the W. of 
Nain, of which traces remain. The 
anointing of His feet(only) in Simon’s 
house in some neighbouring town by 
the sinful but forgiven woman fol- 
lowed. Mary of Bethany anointed 
His head as wellas His feet. Both 
wiped His feet with their hair, the 
sinful woman also kissed and washed 


His feet with her tears (Luke vii. 88, 
John xii. 3, Mark xiv. 3). Not Mary 
Magdalene, . hose possession by de- 
mons does not prove impurity, as on 
the other hand this woman’s impurity 
does not prove demoniacal possession. 
About the same time John Baptist 
from his dungeon at Macherus sent 
two disciples to inquire whether 
Jesus is He that should come; pvi- 
marily to convince them (as Jesus 
in fact did from His miracles and His 
gospel preaching: Luke vii. 18-23, 
Matt. xi.) that thus to the last he 
should be the Bridegroom’s friend, 
introducing the bride to Him (John 
iii. 1-29, 27-80); secondarily to 
derive for himself the incidental 
comfort of accumulated conviction. 
Next followed the short cireuit of a 
couple of days preaching from city to 
city, attended by ministering women 
(Luke viii. 1-3): Maty Magdalene, 
Joanna, Susanna, and many others, 
including possibly the woman who 
“loved much’? and evidenced it 
because she knew by “ faith”’ “ her 
many sins forgiven ”’ (vii. 46-50). 


He returned to His ‘‘ home” at Caper- 


naum (marg. Mark iii. 19, 20), and 
the multitude flocked together so 
eagerly that the disciples ‘‘ could not 
so much as eat bread’; so His kins- 
men “‘ went out (of their temporary 
abode at Capernaum) to lay hold on 
Him, saying, He is beside Himself.” 
A few verses later (Mark iii. 31) they 
with His mother arrived at the house 
‘desiring to speak with Him,” and 
He replied to His informants, ‘“‘ My 
mother and My brethren are these 
which hear the word of God and do 
it.” The cure of the demoniac blind 
and dumb was the occasion of the 
Pharisees attributing His miracle 
to Beelzebub (a charge repeated 
again subsequently: Luke xi. 14, 15), 
and elicited His warning that they 
were verging towards the unpardon- 
able sin against the Holy Ghost, viz. 
the expression of their inward hatred 
of what they knew and felt Divine so 
as to lose the power of fulfilling the 
conditions required for forgiveness. 
On the evening of the same day from 
a fishing vessel He spake the series 
of parables beginning with that one 
recorded by all the three synoptical 
Gospels, that of the sower, as His 
eyes rested on the cornfields reaching 
to the margin of the lake. At the 
close the apostles took away from 
the lingering multitude their wearied 
Master ‘‘as He was ”’ (Mark iv. 36), in 
the vessel towards the eastern sbore. 
A storm wind from one of the deep: 
ravines in the high plateau of Jaulan, 
which ‘act like gigantic funnels to 
draw down the winds from the 
mountains” (Thomson, Land and 
Book) and converge to the head of 
the lake, burst upon the waters 
(Luke viii. 23, ‘‘ came down ”’ appro- 
priately, for the lake is 600 ft. lower 
than the Mediterranean), and the 
ship filled and they were in jeopardy. 
His word sufficed to quell the sea in 
the world of nature, as previously 
the demons in the spirit world. On 
reaching the eastern shore the two 
Gergesene demoniacs (of whom the 

rominent one alone is noticed by 
Mark and Luke) met Him. The 
tombs where was their home still 
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are visible in the ravines E. of the 
lake. The manifold personality of 


SEA OF GALILEE, 


the one, his untameable wildness, 


self mutilation with stones, his 
kneeling, shouting, and final deliver- 
ance are graphically told by Mark 
(v.). By our Lord’s command he 
became first preacher to his own 
friends, and then in Decapolis (Luke 
viii. 39). 

Ou Christ’s return to the western shore 
followed the raising of Jairus’ daugh- 
ter with studied privacy (contrast the 
public raising of the Nain widow’s 
son, each being dealt with as He saw 
best for them and for His all wise 
ends), preceded by the cure of the 
Woman with the issue of blood. 
Again He visited Nazareth and 
taught on the sabbath. The same 
incredulity of His countrymen (John 
i. 11), though now expressed by con- 
tempt rather than by violence as be- 
fore, showed itself: “is not this the 
carpenter?” ets. (Mark vi. 1-6, re- 
ferring probably to His having 
worked with Joseph the carpenter in 
youth.) Their unbelief, which made 
Him “‘ marvel,” stayed His hand of 
power and love (Isa. lix. 2); but 
even the promiscuous and exceptional 
cures He wrought there manifested 
His Divine grace and power. 

Soon after John Baptist’s murder the 
twelve returned and “‘told Jesus all 
they had done and taught’’ (Mark 
vi. 30, etc.), and He considerately 
invited them to retire to the farther 
side of the lak2 for rest, to the 
neighbourhood of Bethsaida Julias. 
Five thousand p2.ple soon broke in 
on His retirement, and instead of 
sending them away He first fed their 
souls, then their bodies, making them 
sit on the green grass table land N.E. 
of the lake, or else the plain by the 
Jordan’s mouth (Luke ix. 10-17). 
The miracle constrained them to 
confess, “ this is of a truth that pro- 
phet that should come into the 
world”’; it is one of the seven se- 
lected by John to be recorded. On 
the same evening that the Jerusalem 
multitudes were having the paschal 
lambs slain for the feast, He the true 
Lam) in eastern Galilee was feeding 
other multitudes, and on the follow- 
ing dayin the Capernaum synagogue 
discoursed on the bread of life and 
His flesh which must be eaten in 
order to have life (John vi. 22, ete.). 
From ministering in J ude. He had gone 
to minister in eastern Galilee, which 
was the more Judaized part. Now 
He proceeds to the more Gentile part, 
viz. northern Galilee. Teaching and 
preaching characterized this period, 
as miracles had the former. Thus a 
progressive character is traceable in 
Christ’s ministry. Luke devotes to 
this period only from ix. 18 to 50, 
Mark from vi. 45 to the close of ix. 
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Matthew gives the fullest record of 
it. Christ’s performance of miracles 
was regulated by the faith of those 
to whom He ministered; amidst the 
imperfect faith of the northern fron- 
tier lands little scope for them was 
afforded, and they were few. 


After feeding the 5000 Christ directed 


His disciples (Mark vi. 45) to cross 
to Bethsaida (not Julias at the head 
of the lake, but on the W. at Khan 
Minyeh, or Bat-Szaidu, meaning 
“the house of fish,”’ a name likely to 
belong to more than one place on a 
lake so famous for fish. The gale 
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which brought boats from Tiberias 
to the N.E. coast, but delayed a 
passage to the W., must have been 
from the 8.W.: John vi. 23. There- 
fore the Bethsaida here was a town 
on the W. coast which the apostles 
were making for, butin vain). It was 
“evening” (Matt. xiv. 15), i.e. the 
first evening or opsia, between three 
and six o’clock, towards its close, 
before the 5000 sat down, the day 
being “far spent’? (Mark vi. 35). 
At the beginning of the second even- 
ing (from sunset to darkness) after 
six the disciples embark (John vi. 16), 
and before its close reach the mid 
lake (Mark vi. 47, Matt. xiv. 24) and 
encounter the gale which, beginning 
after sunset, was now at its height. 
For hours they made slow progress, 
till Jesus ‘‘in the fourth watch” 
came walking to them on the waters 
(the attribute of God: Job ix. 8, Ps. 
Ixxvii. 19). He had ‘‘ departed into 
a mountain Himself alone” because 
He perceived that the people would 
come and take Him by force to make 
Him king (John vi. 15). Now He 
comes to the relief of His disciples. 
““He would have passed them,” to 
elicit their faith and prayers (Mark 
vi. 48, Luke xxiv. 28); also leading 
the way toward the desired haven. 
Then followed Peter’s characteristic- 
ally impulsive act of faith, and failure 
through looking at the dangers in- 
stead of to Jesus, and his rescue in 
answer to his ery (Ps. xciv. 18). This 
miracle “‘amazed the disciples sore 
beyond measure,’ so that “they 
worshipped Him, saying, Of a truth 
Thou art the Son of God.’ The 
people on the BE. side of the lake 
followed after Jesus to the W. side 
in some of the boats which had come 
from Tiberias (the W. side), and 
found Him at Capernaum. It was 
the 15th day of Nisan, a day of “holy 
convocation, in which no servile work 
was done,’’ the day sueceeding the 
passover eve (Ley. xxiii.6,7). Ap- 
ropriately, as His miracle of the 
oaves the evening before answered 
to the passover, so His discourse in 
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Capernaum synagogue on Himself 
as the Bread of life (in His mearna- 
tion “coming down from heaven,” 
and in His atoning death where He 
gave His flesh “for the life of the 
world,’ appropriated by faith, John 
vi. 35, 50-52) was on the day of holy 
assembly the first of the seven. [See 
CaPeRNauM.| Less malignity ap- 
pears in His hearers than on His 
former visit (Luke vi. 7, 11); for 
the emissaries of the hostile faction 
from Galilee, Judea, and Jerusalem, 
were away celebrating the passover 
in the metropolis. Some doubters 
and cavillers of the hostile party 
(called by John “‘ the Jews,” John 
vi. 41) murmured at His calling 
Himself ‘‘the Bread which came 
down from heaven.” But the multi- 
tude who had come after Him in the 
earlier part of His discourse question- 
ed in a less unfriendly spirit. Some 
disciples ‘‘ went back and walked no 
more with Him”; but Peter in the 
name of the twelve declared “‘we 
are sure that Thou art that Christ, 
the Son of the living God” (Sin. 
and Vat. and other best MSS. read 
“THE Hoty ONE oF Gop”; re- 
ceived reading is evidently a margi- 
nal correction from Matt. xvi. 16). 
The reference to the Eucharist can 
only be indirect, for it was not yet 
instituted: the saved thief on the 
cross never partook of it; ‘‘ the son 
of perdition,”’ Judas, did. Theeating 
of His flesh which is essential to sal- 
vation can only therefore be spiritual 
(ver. 63). 

in the Gennesaret plain 
near Capernaum for a few days fol- 
lowed (Matt. xiv. 34-36; Mark vi. 55, 
56). Pharisees and scribes then 
came from Jerusalem (Matt. xv., 
Mark vii.).. Having craftily gained 
entrance into the disciples’ social 
meetings they observed and now 
charge Jesus with His disciples 
transgressing the tradition of the 
elders which forbad eating with un- 
washen hands. He in reply con- 
demned them because they also trans- 
gressed God’s fifth commandment, 
to honour parents, and in their hear- 
ing calls the multitude and warns 
the latter that detilement comes from 
within, not from without. Both the 
truth and the publicity grievously 
offended the Pharisees. Herod very 
shortly before, perplexed on hearing 
the fame of Jesus, had surmised with 
others that “this is John Baptist 
risen from the dead, and therefore 
mighty works do show forth them- 
selves in him’ (Matt. xiv. 2). The 
I is emphatical in Luke ix. 9: 
“John have I beheaded, but who 
is this ?’’ Guilty conscience recalls 
his perpetrated murder, and fills him 
with superstitious fears. Sadducean 
unbelief on the other hand whispered 
that his fears might be groundless 


after all. So he desired to see Him 
to satisfy himself. 

Eastern Galilee was no longer a safe 

lace for Jesus and His a’ es, there- 


orethe Lord withdrew tothe N.W.to 
_ the confines of Tyre and Sidon (Mark 


vii. 24, Matt. xv. 22) for quiet seclu- 
sion, where He might further in- 


struct the twelve. He did not cross 
into the heathen territory, buta Syro- 
pheenician woman crossed from it to 
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Him. Descended from the Canaan- 
ite idolaters who fied to the extreme 
N. from Palestine on its conquest 
by Israel, she yet exhibited a-faith 
which triumphed over repeated trials 
whereby the Lord designedly tested 
it. Sheextended His mission beyond 
“the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel” to include her. Counting 
herself a “dog”? she by fuith was 
counted by God His child (Gal. iii. 
26). The demon was cast out, her 
child healed, and herself commended 
fora faith which almost surprises the 
Giver of it, and which was irresistible 
with Him: “O woman, great is thy 
faith! Be it unto thee even as thou 
wilt.” Thence He returned through 
the half heathen Decapolis, which 
was ulmost wholly on the KE. side of 
the sea of Galilee. The Vat. and 
Sin. MSS., besides the very ancient 
Ms. of Beza and others, old Latin, 
Vulg. and Copt. MSS., read Mark 
vii. 31, ‘‘from the coasts of Tyre He 
came through Sidon unto the sea of 
Galilee.’ This implies that Jesus 
actually passed on to the heathen 
Sidon, the stronghold of Baal and 
Astarte worship. Thus the climax 
of mercy was reached ; an earnest of 
the extension of His kingdom, after 
His ascension, from Jerusalem to 
Judea, from Judea to Samaria and 
half Judaized half heathen Galilee, 
and from thence to the uttermost 
parts of the Gentile world (Acts i. 8). 
Thence He began His southeastern 
circuit through Decapolis to the 
shore E. of the sea of Galilee. A deaf 
man with an impediment in his 
speech was cured there. In his case 
and that of the blind man at Beth- 
saida Julias there is the peculiarity 
(probably to awaken attention to His 
act in both the patient and the un- 
spiritual crowd) that He took each 
away from the crowd and He used 
the action of touching (comp. 1 John 
i. 1 spiritually ; Dan. x. 15, 16; Ps. li. 
15; Eph. vi. 19) and spitting (corap. 
spiritually Ps. xxxiv. 8) on the parts 
atfected ; and in the blind man the 
cure was gradual (comp. Mark iv. 
31, 32; vii. 32-35; viii. 22-25). The 
half Gentile Decapolitans thereupon 
glorified the God of Israel (Matt. 
xv. 31), drawn by tha Divine Son to 
recognise the Father and to take 
Israel’s God for their God. Then 
followed the feeding of the 4000 
with seven loaves (probably on the 
high ground E. of the lake near the 
ravine opposite to Magdala, now 
wady Semak). The place was near 
that of the feeding of the 5000; but 
the number of loaves in the miracle of 
the 4000 was greater; the number of 
the fishes also (“a few” among the 
4000, only twoamong the 5000: Mark 
vi. 38; fish naturally would be forth- 
coming, the apostles being fishermen 
and near the lake); the number of 
baskets of remnants less (seven 
spurides, but from the 5000, 12 
kophinoi) ; the number of people 
less; the time they had been with 
Jesus longer, three days, only a day 
in the case of the 5000 (Mark vi. 
33-35, viii. 2). The impulsive coast 
villagers of the N. and W. (for they 


run on foot after our Lord from 
the W., round the N. end of the 
lake, and received accessions to their 
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numbers from Bethsaida Julias: 
Mark vi. 83, Matt. xiv. 13) would 
have made Jesus Christ a king had 
He not withdrawn (John vi. 15). The 
Decapolitans and men of the K. coasts 
made no such attempt. The 4000 
Decapolitans were mainly Gentile ; 
the 5000 N. and W. Galileans were 
Jewish. ‘Ihe distinction (though 
unobserved in the English ‘‘ buskets’’) 
is accurately maintained between the 
spurides of the miracle of the 4000 
and the kophinoi of the 5000. When 
our Lord refers back to both miracles 
(Matt. xvi. 9, 10), with the unde- 
signed minute accuracy that charac- 
terizes truth He says, ‘‘ Do ye not 
remember the tive loaves of the 5000 ; 
and how many kophinoi ye took up ? 
neither the seven loaves of the 4000, 
and how many spurides ye took up ?”’ 
Comp. Gr., Matt. xvi. 9, 10, with 
Matt. xiv. 20, xv. 37. Spwris expresses 
in Acts ix. 25 the basket in which 
Paul was let down, therefore it was 
capacious. Kophinos was the common 
provision basket, therefore smaller ; 
there were 12, 
as each of the 
apostles carried 
one. Possibly 


seven spurides 7 
was as much as, 
or more than, 
that of the 12 
kophinoi. The company of 5000 
sat on “‘the green grass, much”’ of 
which was in the place (Mark vi. 39, 
John vi. 10) ; the 4000 sat ‘‘on the 
oak (Matt. xv. 35, Mark viii. 


PROVISION BASKETS. 


Next He crosses to Magdala (on the 


W. of the lake, now el Mejdel, a 
village of a few huts; Sin. and Vat. 
MSS. read Magadan) or to Dal- 
manutha (from davab, pointed, i.e. 
among the cliffs) in its neighbour- 
hood (Mark viii. 10, comp. Matt. 
xv. 389). The Pharisees for the first 
time now in concert with the Sad- 
ducees hypocritically (for they had no 
real desire to be convinced) desired 
a “sign from heaven, tempting Him.”’ 
The only sign He vouchsafed to this 
spiritually ‘‘adulterous’’ generation, 
which could not discern the signs 
of the times, was that of Jonah. 
Jesus was about to cast Himself into 
the angry waves of justice which 
would have otherwise overwhelmed 
us, as a piacular victim, and then 
rise again on the third day like the 
prophet. His stay was brief. Hm- 
barking again in the ship in which 
He had come (Mark vin. 18), and 
warning His disciples against the 
leaven of their doctrine, He comes 
to Bethsaida Julias and heals the 
blind man, with significant actions 
accompanying the healing, and by a 
gradual process. 

journeys northwards to 
Ceesarea Philippi. In this region 
occurred Peter’s famous confession 
of Jesus Christ as “‘ the Christ the 
Son of the living God,” a truth 
which Jesus charged them not to 
make known, as His time was not 
yet come and premature announce- 
ment might have excited popular 
outbreaks to force on His kingdom. 
There is a “fulness of time” for 
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which all God’s dispensations wait. 
Here also for the tirst time formally 
Jesus announced what seemed so 
contrary to His Divine claims, His 
coming death, which offended Peter 
and brought on him sharp rebuke as 
his previous confession brought him 
praise. Here too, six days later 
(Mark ix. 2, Matt. xvii. 1; ‘‘ about 
eight days after,’ Luke ix. 28), 
occurred the transfiguration on 
mount Hermon near Cesarea (Mark 
ix. 8, where the reading ‘‘ as snow,” 
omitted in Sin. and Vat. MSS. but 
supported by Alex. MS., that of Beza, 
and the oldest Lat. and Vulg., favours 
snowy Hermon, which is moreover 
near Ceesarea Philippi, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which the transtigura- 
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HERMON, NEAR BANIAS.—PROBABLE SCENE OF THE 
TRANSFIGURATION, 


tion took place, not Tabor with a 
fortified town on its top). Moses 
and Elias appeared with our Lord, 
to show that the law and the 
prophets were fulfilled in Jesus 
Christ, whose ‘‘ decease’? was the 
subject of their conversation (Luke 
ix. 31), the very thing from which 
Peter shrank (Matt. xvi. 21-23). The 
glory then revealed was a counter- 
poise to the announcement of His 
sufferings, from which Peter had 
shrunk, and would confirm the three 
primates among the twelve so as not 
to lose faith because of His sufferings 
foretold just before. (Matt. xvi. 21, 
27, 28; xvii. 1, etc.) The following day, 
on His descent from the mount, He 
found the scribes questioning with 
the disciples respecting their in- 
ability, through defective faith, to 
cure a deaf and dumb demoniac. 
What a contrast! heavenly beings on 
the mount, devils and unbelieving 
disciples below! His face still 
beamed with the glory of the trans- 
figuration, just as Moses’ face shone 
after being in Jehovah’s presence 
(Exod. xxxiv. 29-85); so that “the 
people were greatly amazed, and 
running to Him saluted Him” (Mark 
ix. 15). The Lord rebuked the 
“faithless (the disciples; comp. 
before, Matt. xvii. 19-21) and per- 
verse (the scribes) generation”’ ; the 
demoniac’s paroxysm became more 
violent ‘‘when he saw Him” (Mark 
ix. 20; so in the case Luke iv. 34), 
so that he fell foaming and wallow- 
ing. The father said, “if Thou 
canst do anything, have compassion” ; 
Jesus replied [The question is not, 
if I can do, but] ‘Sif thow canst 
believe; all things are possible to 
him that believeth.’’ With tears 
the father cried, “Lord, I believe, 
help Thou mine unbelief.” Seein; 

the people running together, an 

the father’s faith having been now 
proved, Jesus by a rebuke cast out 
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the demon, and with His hand lifted 
up the lad, almost dead with the 
reaction (as Mark describes with the 
vividness of an eyewitness, Peter 
being his prompter). 

he turned §., and at 

Capernaum by a miracle paid the 
half shekel apiece, for Himself and 
Peter, appointed to be paid by every 
male from 20 years old for the 
temple service (Exod. xxx. 13; 2 
Kings xii. 4; 2 Chron. xxiv. 6, 9). 
The late demand of the tax levied 
mouths before is attributed by 
Bp. Ellicott (Life of Jesus Christ) 
to the Lord’s frequent absences from 
Capernaum. As son of the temple’s 
King He might claim exemption from 
the temple tribute, but His dignity 
shone only the brighter by His sub- 
mission. lation at their Master's 
power now bred contention among the 
disciples for preeminence ; instead of 
laying to heart His prediction of His 
being delivered into wicked men’s 
hands, they did not even understand 
His meaning and were afraid to ask 
Him. Forgetting their own late in- 
ability through want of faith to cast 
out the demon at the foot of the 
transtiguration mount, they forbad 
one casting out demons in Jesus’ 
name, because “he followed not with 
them.” (This combined with the con- 
fidence implied in his character, Mark 
x. 88, 39, shows that John had not 
merely the feminine softness und 
meditative quiet commonly assigned 
to him, but was also a ‘‘son of thun- 
der,” implying fiery zeal: 2 John 10, 
11; 3 John9, 10). The Lord replied, 
*Worbid him not, for he that is not 
against us is for us” (Luke ix. 50). 
This is the maxim of charity towards 
others. The seemingly contrary 
maxim (xi. 23) is that of decision in 
regard to ourselves, (Therefore the 
Gr. in ix. 50 is hos owk esti, but in 
xi. 23 lho mé on.) We are to hail 
the fact of the outward adhesion pf 
others to Christ’s cause in any de- 
gree, the judgmont of their motive 
resting with Him; but we are to 
search owr own motives, as before 
Him who knows them and will judge 
us accordingly. Comp. Num. xi. 28, 
Acts xv. 8,9. A misgiving that they 
had acted wrongly probably sug- 
gested John’s mention of the fact 
after Jesus set the little child in the 
midst and said, ‘‘ whosoever shall 
receive one of such children in My 
name receiveth Me’’: the man in 
question had used Christ’s nane with- 
out avowedly receiving Him; not 
numbered among the apostles, yet 
by faith exercising apostolic powers 
At this period lowliness, guarding 
against offending the little ones at 
any earthly cost, love and forgive- 
ness, illustrated by the parables of 
the one lost sheep and the unfor- 
giving though forgiven debtor, were 
the chief subjects of Christ’s teach- 
ing (Mark ix. 33-50, Matt. xviii.). 
Here a new and distinct, phase of 
Christ’s ministry beyins, ‘‘ the time 
that He should be received up’ 
(Luke ix. 51). This period begins 
with His journey in October to the 
feast of tabernacles, and ends with 
His arrival at Bethany six days before 
the passover. The priestly party’s 
design to kill Him was now matter 


of public notoriety, and the Pharisees 
sent officers to take Him (John vir. 
25, 30, 32). From Luke ix. 51 to 
xviii. 15 Luke’s Gospel has no parallel 
notices in Matthew and Mark, except 
xi. 17, xiii. 18, probably the repetition 
of the same truths on a later occa- 
sion (Mark iii. 24, iv. 30). From 
xviii. 15 Luke coincides fully with 
Matthew and Mark. The connection 
is earlier renewed ; comp. Luke xvii. 
11 with Matt. xix. 1,2, Mark x.1; 
Luke alluding to the journey from 
Ephraim (John xi. 54) through 
“Samaria and Galilee,’ Matthew and 
Mark through Persea “ beyond”’ or 
“the farther side of Jordan.” But 
at xviii. 15 the account of the bless- 
ing of the infants undoubtedly re- 
unites the three synoptists. The 
notes of tume and place in the por- 
tion of Luke (ix. 5l—xviii. 15) are 
vague, the Holy Spirit’s design there 
being to supply what the other 
evangelists had not recorded and 
which He saw fit for the edification 
of the church. John supplies three 
chronological notices of three journ- 
eys toward Jerusalem in this period. 
Luke ix. 51-53 answers to His 
journey to the feast of tabernacles 
(John vii. 10), when “‘ He went up 
not openly, but as it were in secret,” 
so that it was only because ‘‘ His face 
was as though He would go to Jeru- 
salem’? that the Samaritans would 
not receive Him. ‘lhe time that 
He should be received up” includes 
not merely His last journey thither, 
but the whole period between the 
close of His regular ministry and 
His last passover; a season pre- 
paratory for His death and His 
being received up, and preceded by 
prophecies of it (Mark ix. 31). Again 
Luke xiii. 22 corresponds to John 
x. 40, xi. 1, His second journey three 
months later toward Jerusalem, but 
not reaching farther than Bethany, 
from beyond Jordan whither He had 
witudrawn. He had remained pre- 
viously in Judawa between ‘the feast 
of tabernacles aud that of the dedi- 
cation (John vii. 2, 10; x. 22, 40). 
His third journey, in Luke xvii. 11, 
answers to Matt. xix. 1, Mark x. 1, 
and to His previous retirement to 
Ephraim, near the wilderness or hill 
country N.E. of Jerusalem (John xi. 
54); and shortly precedes the last 
passover. 


Soon after the feast of dedication 


Jesus Christ retired to the Perman 
Bethany (John x. 40), and during 
His stay there many believed on 
Him, the place where John baptized 
suggesting the remembrance of his 
testimony concerning Jesus Christ 
and how true it proved to be. Thence 
began His second journey towards 
Jerusalem (John xi. 7, Luke xiii. 22) 
ending at Bethany (John xi. 47, 54), 
whence He turned to N.E. to Eph. 
raim ; thence the third journey begun 
through Samaria, Galilee, Perma, to 
Bethany six days before the pass- 
over, about April 1, a.U.c. 783. 


His brethren (cousins) practically dis- 


believing His Godhead, yet recog- 
nising His miraculous power, urged 
Him to go to Juda, and display 
there those wondrous works which 
might attract to Him that public 
acceptance which, as worldly men, 
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they took it for granted was His aim 
(contrast John vii. 8, 4 with v. 
41, 44): ‘no man doeth anything in 
secret, and he himself (personally) 
seeketh to be known openly,” as 
Thou who claimest to be Messiah 
must necessarily desire to be. He 
replied to them, as to His mother 
formerly, “‘ My time (for being glori- 
fied) is not yet come,” “I go not 
up yet unto this feast”? (Sin. MS. 
and MS. of Beza read ‘I go not up 
unto,” a.e. in your carnal, self seek- 
ing spirit, I go not up to it at all ; 

but Vat. MS. and Vulg. support AV. 
reading, ‘‘notyet.’’). ‘He went up 
as it were in secret,’’ subsequently, 
after His brethren; not to work as- 
tounding wonders, but to win souls 
from among those gathered to the 
feast. His disciples accompanied 
Him; their way was through Sa- 
maria, the less frequented route than 
Perma (Luke ix. 52, 54). One at 
least showed the same zeal to follow 
Jesus which had appeared among 
the Samaritans at His tormer visit 
(John iv.) ; but Jesus pathetically 
told him now, “ Foxes have holes, 
. . . the Son of man hath not where 
to lay His head.’ A similar answer 
to a scribe in Matt. viii. 19-21 is 
differently connected, the same inci- 
dent probably occurring twice. Jesus 
about the midst of the feast went up 
to the temple, and taught the throngs 
crowding now in its courts. The 
residents of Jerusalenr (John vii. 25, 
as distinguished from both “the 
people,’ ver. 20, or general multi- 
tude, and the hostile ‘‘ Jews,’ ver. 
15) expressed wonder that the rulers 
allowed Him whom notoriously they 
sought to kill to speak openly, adding 
that He could not be the Christ, 
since they knew whence He was. 
But many of the multitude believed 
(31) because of His miracles. The 
priestly party thereupon sent offivers 
to take Him. Fear of the multitude 
and the awe inspired in the officers 
by hearing Him (‘‘ never man spake 
like this man,” 45, 46) prevented 
His immediate apprehension; and 
Nicodemus’ pertinent and _ bold 
(50, contrast him John iii. 2) ques- 
tion, appealing to their own law 
which, with all their boasting of it, 
they were violating, stayed further 
proceedings. Meantime Jesus had 
for the first time publicly announced 
to the adverse ‘‘ Jews’’ His removal : 
“ye shall seek Me and not find Me, 
and where I am thither ye cannot 
come” (34, 36); and on the last and 
great day of the feast (the eighth, a 
solemn sabbath, Lev. xxii. 36), 
alluding to the libations on the altar, 
of water from Siloam, on each of the 
seven previous days, He invited all 
to come to Him for the living waters 
of the Spirit which He was to give 
upon His ascension (John vii. 37, 39). 


The account of the woman taken in 


adultery follows; not in Sin. and 
Vat. MSS. Ellicott on theauthority 
of some cursive MSS., and because 
of its style resembling Luke’s, and 
because of similar temptations of 
Jesus occurring in Luke xx., trans- 
poses it to the end of Luke xxi. ; but 
see above. Then followed His dis- 
course concerning the Father’s testi- 
mony combining with His own: “the 
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Father hath not left Me alone, for 
I do always those things that please 
Him” (John viii. 29); words which 
converted many of His opponents. 
These He taught that it is only by 
“‘continuing in His word”’ that they 
can become disciples indeed, and 
know and be made free by the truth. 
The objection of some that they were 
free already, as being Abraham’s 
seed, drew forth His reply that, 
like Abraham's seed, Ishmael, cast 
out of the house as son of the bond- 
woman, so they, as long as they 
eommitted sin, were its bondslaves, 
not sons of the free, who alone abide 
in the Father’s house for ever (Gal. 
iv. 23-31). He further charges those 
seeking to kill Him for telling the 
truth with being children of the 
devil, a murderer and liar from the 
beginning. They sneered at Him as 
a Samaritan, possibly because of His 
converse with that people for their 
salvation (Jobn iv.). e challenges 
them, “‘ which of you convicteth Me 
of sin?”’ and declares that Abraham, 
whose seed they claimed to be, re- 
joiced to see His day, and was glad, 
and that “before Abraham was 
(came into created being, Gr.) Tam’”’ 
(essentially). Understanding this 
rightly to be a claim to Godhead, 
they would have stoned Him but 
that He passed through their midst, 
as in Luke iv. 30. 
On the sabbath He healed the ‘‘ beg- 
gar”? (John ix. 8, ‘‘seen him that 
he was a beggar,’’ Sin., Vat., Alex. 
MSS.), blind from birth; anointing 
his eyes with clay, and making the 
cure depend on his gcing and wash- 
ing in Siloam. The noteworthy 
features in the man were implicit 
faith (contrast Naaman’s pride at 
first, 2 Kings v.) ; fearless confession 
of the miracle to his neighbours and 
the hostile Pharisees; disregarding 
consequences, even at the risk of ex- 
sets from the synagogue, which 
is very parents shrank from; his 
brave retort on their ‘‘ we know that 
this Man is a sinner,’’ with “ I know 
. . . L was blind, now I see .. . we 
know that God heareth not sinners”’; 
his simplicity confounding the wise, 
his belief in and worship of Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God (he had 
reviously believed in His being the 
‘on of man) as instantly on Jesus re- 
_ vealing Himself as he had obeyed His 
direction for the cure of his bodily 
blindness. Then followed the loving 
discourse on Himself as the Good 
Shepherd and the Door. 
ext He sent forth the seventy (Luke 
x. 1), their number intimating the 
coming worldwide extension of the 
' gospel, for at the feast of taberna- 
eles shortly before (John vii.) sacri- 
_ fices, according to custom, were 
offered for 70 heathen nations as 
representing the world; whereas 
_ the twelve represented Israel alone 
| (Matt. x. 5), to whom the first 
gospel offer was restricted. During 
the interval between the feast of 
tabernacles and that of the dedica- 
tion (John x. 22) comes the series 
of discourses beginning with the 
' good Samaritan (Luke x. 25) and 
_ ending with the cure of the woman 
with a spirit of infirmity (xiii. 10-17). 
The fidh fool and the barren fig- 
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tree (xii. 16, xiii. 6) are character- 
ized by a feature frequent in the 
parablesin Luke, they are suggested 
by some incident. Judwa probably 
was the scene; here in Bethany at 
this time Jesus visited Mary and 
Martha (x. 88). The cure of a 
““dumb’’ demoniac (xi. 14, 15) and 
the Jews’ blasphemy seem to have 
occurred now a second time; the 
blasphemy originating first with the 
Pharisees (Matt. ix. 32-384, xii. 
22-24) “fa devil blind and dumb” 
was reiterated by others. The enmity 
of the priestly party was intensified 
by His open denunciations of their 
hypocrisy (Luke xi. 389-54). The 
cure in the synagogue on the sabbath 
of the woman bound by Satan 18 
at was made ground for censuring 


im on the part of the ruler; but } 


He so answered that His adversaries 
were shamed to silence, and the 
people all rejoiced. 


Aftera two months’ ministry in a 


on the Frast or Depication [see 
(John x. 22, 23), about December 20, 
He wasagainat Jerusalem. Formerly 
in Galilee He had forbidden His 
disciples to divulge His Messiahship 
(Matt. xvi, 20); but now openly in 
Solomon’s porch (the cloister on the 
E. side of the temple had in part 
escaped burning, 2 Kings xxv. 9), 
which afforded some cover, it being 
“winter,” He proclaims His Divine 
oneness with God (John x. 30). Jew- 
ish custom did not at this time as- 
sign the title ‘‘the Son of God” to 
Messiah (x. 24). So Jesus did not 
plainly avow Himself Messiah to the 
Jews whose Messianic hopes were 
carnaland the watchword of rebellion, 
but includes it in the higher title pro- 
claiming His Godhead. Thereupon a 
third time (v. 18, viii. 59, x. 31)the Jews 
sought to kill Him for blasphemy, now 
as on the second occasion taking up 
the stones that lay about the cloisters 
which had suffered from tire in the 
revolt against Sabinus, and were 
being restored (Josephus, Ant. xvii. 
10, § 2, xx. 9). The Gr. (ebastasan) 
implies not merely “they took up 
(éran, viii. 59) hastily stones,” but 
deliberately held them in their hands 
ready for use; so ver. 32, “ for which 
. . . do ye stone (are ye stoning) 
Me?” Jesus Christ replies, If God 
calls the rulers to whom the word 
of God (constituting them such) 
came, “‘ gods,” as being His repre- 
sentatives, a fortiori He who is the 
Word of God “whom the Father 
sanctified and sent into the world”’ 
(John xvii. 18, 19; Luke i. 35) may 
claim without blasphemy to be ‘‘ the 
Son of God.” 


He thereupon withdrew to the scene 


of John Baptist’s ministry, Persean 
Bethany (the oldest reading for 
Bethabara, near the Jordan ford nigh 
Jericho) (John x. 40, i. 28). Here He 
stayed till His second journey to 
Bethany nigh Jerusalem (Luke xiii. 
22), which He moved ‘“toward”’ 
slowly, “teaching” in the several 
“ cities and villages.’? The Pharisees 
seeking to get Him again in Judea 
to kill Him, and impatient of His 
success in Perwa, urged Him to 
“depart,” on the plea that ‘‘ Herod 
would kill Him.” But Herod’s aim 
was that He should depart, being 
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perplexed whether to honour or per- 

secute Him (ix. 7, 9) ; the Pharisees’ 

aim was to get Him out of Herod’s 

land, where He was comparatively 

safe, to Judea where they might kill 

Him. Herod used the Pharisees as 

his tools. So, reading the hearts of 
both, He said, “Go tell that foa, 

behold I do cures to-day and to- 

morrow (i.e. for two days in his 

territory), and the third day I shall 
be (I am being, i.e. soon and cer- 

tainly) perfected,” 7.e. shall begin 

that journey which (though retraced 

from Ephraim, John xi. 54) will be 

the last to Jerusalem. (for the second 
journey ended in Bethany, then back 

to Ephraim, thence to Jerusalem), 

and to My sacritice to be there per- 

fected. (Comp. the apostles’ fear of 

that journey as likely to close in His 

death, John xi. 8,16.) This naturally 
suggested tlie pathetic apostrophe to 
Jerusalem (Luke xiii. 34, 35), which 
with some variation He repeated 

later, after His triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem. The people’s acclama- 
tion, ‘‘ blessed is He that cometh in 
the name of the Lord”’ (7.e. having 
His attributes, comp. Exod. xxiii. 21 
end), was but a partial pledge of His 
prophecy’s final fulfilment, a slight 
earnest of Israel’s universal accept- 
ance of Messiah hereafter (Luke xix. 

88; Mark xi. 9; Zech. xii. 10, xiv. 9). 

A sample of His “cures to-day and 
to-morrow”? is given (Luke xiv.), 
that of the dropsical man (one of the 
seven performed on the sabbath) in 
the chief Pharisee’s house, who had 
invited Him for the purpose of watch- 
ing Him. He answered the cavil as 

to the cure on the sabbath, as in 
xiii. 15. Naturally at the Pharisee’s 
eutertainment He exhorted the enter- 
tainer in making a feast to invite 
the poor, and to look for his recom- 
pence at “the resurrection of the 
just’; also in answer to a guest’s: 
remark He spake the parable of the 
great supper. The crowding of “all 
the publicans”’ to Him (xv. 1) would 
be likely in the productive region 
near the Jordan’s turds, where they 
were numerous. The Pharisees’ mur- 
murs thereat drew from Him the 

parables of the lost sheep, the lost 
coin, the prodigal son; and to His 
disciples, in the Pharisees’ hearing 
(xvi. 1, 14), the unjust steward and 
Lazarus and the rich man. It was 
just before this Jesus received the 

sisters’ message as to Lazarus’ illness. 

Jesus’ thoughts would be upon him ; 

naturally then He would use the 

name (=Eleuzar, God's help) in the 

parable; the words ‘‘ neither will they 

be persuaded, though one rose from 

the dead,” are thus prophetical; so 

far from being persuaded by His 

raising Lazarus presently after, they 

sought to kill both Him and Lazarus 

(John xi. 53, xii. 10, 11). 


From Perea, where He received Mary 


and Martha’s message (x. 40, x1. 
1-6, 7), after two days’ delay (the 
“to-day and to-morrow” of Luke 
xiii. 833), He proceeded a two days’ 
journey (from Jordan to Jericho five 
miles, thence to Jerusalem 18) to 
Bethany, where Lazarus had been 
four days dead. His raising Lazarus 
there, whereby He conquered cor- 
ruption as well as death, converted 
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even some of His adversaries (John 
xi. 45) and attracted crowds to see the 
raised man; the multitude of eye- 
witnesses in His train were met by 
the people from Jerusalem, who 
heard of the miracle, and who had 
come to the feast, so that a vast 
number with palm branches escorted 
Him at His triumphal entry upon 
an ass colt, crying ‘“‘ Hosanna, 
blessed is the King of Israel that 
cometh in the name of the Lord,” 
fulfilling Zech. ix. 9. 
On the other hand the miracle roused 
the Pharisees to convene a council, 
at which they expressed their fears 
that if they let Him alone all would 
believe on Him, and the Romans 
take away their nation. Whereupon 
Caiaphas under the Spirit said, “It 
is expedient that one man should die 
for the people, and the whole nation 
perish not”; the Spirit intending 
thereby that He should die for Jews 
and Gentiles, Caiaphas meaning 
thereby onlya pretext for killing Him 
(John xi. 49-52; comp. 2 Pet. 1. 20). 
Jesus therefore withdrew to EPHRAIM 
[see] (ver. 54), on the borders of 
Samaria, 20 miles N.K. of Jerusalem ; 
here He stayeda month or five weeks. 
Then, began His third and last 
journey recorded by the three syn- 
optical Gospels, ‘‘ through the midst 
of Samaria and Galilee, probably 
meaning on the border between 
Samaria and Galilee” (Luke xvii. 
11), to Bethany, six days before His 
last passover at Jerusalem. On the 
Samaritan frontier probably He 
healed the ten lepers, and received 
the adoring thanks of the only grate- 
ful one, the Samaritan (ver. 16-18), 
a miracle characterized by the cure 
not taking place till the subjects 
roved their faith by obedience. In 
His passing through Galilee the 
Pharisees asked when the kingdom 
of God should come. His reply 
foretells the concomitants of the 
Lord’s coming; the parable of the 
unjust judge follows, which shows 
that importunate prayer ‘“‘ day and 
night’? is the means whereby the 
now widowed elect church will bring 
the Lord in person to vindicate her 
speedily (Isa. lxii. 6,7 ; Acts xxvi. 7; 
Luke ii. 37; 1 Tim. v. 5), in opposi- 
tion to Satan’s accusations “ day and 
night’ (Rev. xii. 10). 


From Galilee He passed to the parts of 
Perea near Judwa, where He had 
preached shortly before (Matt. 


xix. 1, Mark x. 1). ‘‘ He came to 
the frontiers of Juda, His route 
lying on the other side of Jordan” 
(Ellicott) ; multitudes followed Him 
whilst there, and were healed. The 
Pharisees questioned Him about 
divorce, to compromise Him with 
either the school of Hillel who 
allowed divorce “for every cause,” 
or the school of Shammai who 
allowed it only for adultery ; also to 
endanger Him with the adulterous 
tetrarch in whose dominions He 
then was. In beautiful contrast to 
their cunning follows the parents’ 
bringing of “their infants” (Gr. 
Luke xviii. 15) ‘‘ that He should lay 
His hands on them (in sign of bless- 
ing them) and pray” (Jas. v. 16). 
Jesus’ prayers, as He is God not 
merely “ man,’’ avail not only much 


( 368 ) 


but altogether. Here also lived the 
rich youth whose amiabilities Jesus 
loved, but whose love of his posses- 
sions kept him from the sacrifice 
which Jesus required. 


Now Jesus goes before on the way to 


His death. he disciples, ‘‘amazed”’ 
and with forebodings, follow (Mark 
x. 82). With like steadfastness He 
had set His face toward Jerusalem at 
His former journey (Luke ix. 51, 
comp. Isa. 1.7). Privately He fore- 
tells to the twelve His coming death 
and resurrection (Mark x. 31-33), to 
the multitude He avoids giving 
offence by announcing it. Even the 
twelve so little understood Him, 
their minds being full of temporal 
Messianic expectations, that James 
and John coveting the highest and 
nearest place to Christ prompted 
their mother Salome to beg it for 
them, as they were ashamed to ask 
it themselves. He reaches Jericho, 
and heals two blind men, of whom 
BartTIMEUus [see, for reconciliation of 
seeming discrepancies, also JERICHO | 
was the prominent one, who impor- 
tuned the Lord on His entry and 
was healed with another blind man 
as Jesus left Jericho. Their cry 
‘““Thou Son of David” anticipates 
by faith that of the palm bearing 
multitude escorting Zion’s King and 
David’s Heir to His capital. Near 
Jericho Zaccheus, a rich publican, 
from a sycamore sought to see 
Jesus, not from mere curiosity but 
with a heart yearning for “ salva- 
tion,” which accordingly in the 
person of Jesus spontaneously came 
to his house, whereas like the publi- 
can (Luke xviii. 13) he would have 
been content to be allowed even to 
“stand afar off.’ ‘ All murmured 
at Jesus going to be guest of a 
sinner.” Still they cherished hopes 
of His now setting up the kingdom 
of God “immediately ” at Jerusalem 
(xix. 11). Jesus checks this expect- 
ation as to its immediate realization, 
but confirms its ultimate consumma- 
tion in the parable of the pounds 
(distinct from the talents, Matt. 
xxv. 14, 15). 


Six days before the passover He 


reached Bethany (John xii. 1), on 
Friday Nisan 7, or Friday evening, 


BETHANY. 


just after the sabbath began, 7.e. in 
Jewish reckoning Nisan 8. These 
six days are as momentous to the 
new creation as the six days of Gen. i. 
to the original creation. In the 
mountain hamlet of Bethany, 15 fur- 
longs E.S.E. from Jerusalem (John 
xi. 18), He passed His last sabbath. 


In the house of Simon the leper, 


whom doubtless Christ had healed 
(Matt. xxvii. 6; some guess him to 
be the one grateful leper of the ten, 
Luke xvii. 16, 18, but he is designated 
“a stranger” and “ Samaritan’), and 
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who was a close relative or friend 
(father according to Theophylact, 
husband others say), of Martha, the 
sisters made a feast in honour of 
Jesus (John xii. 1-8). Martha served, 
Lazarus the raised one was at table. 
Mary lavished her costly ointment, 
which proved to be for His burial; 
Judas hypocritically pretended con- 
cern for the poor as if this cost were 
waste, but Christ immortalized her 
for the act (Mark xiv. 1, 8-9). This 
provoked Judas’ spite, so that Mark 
records it in connection with “ two 
days before the passover,’’ when 
Judas made his bargain with the 
chief priests (Matt. xxvi. 12-14), 
instead of in its right place six days 
before the passover. Matthew and 
Mark for the same reason record 
the feast after the triumphal entry 
instead of before it (the right place), 
in order to connect Judas’ bad 
spirit at the feast with his subse- 
quent treachery. 


The triumphal entry followed on the 


day succeeding the sabbath (our 
Lord’s day); the thrice repeated 
‘these things” marks the disciples’ 
act, Zechariah’s prophecy of it (ix. 
9), and their subsequent recognition 
of its being the prophecy’s fulfilment 
(John xii. 16). Christ’s route was 
the most southern of three routes from 
Bethany to Jerusalem. On coming 
“over against Bethphage,” separated 
by a narrow valley from His route, 
He sends His disciples for the ass 
and “ colt’’ (anass, the animal used in 
peace, Jud. v.10, x. 4, as the horse 
for war, was the fit bearer of “‘ the 
Prince of peace’’) ‘‘ tied by the door 
without in a place where two ways 
met,’’ saying, “the Lord hath need of 
them”’ (contrast Acts xvii. 25, Ps. 1. 
10-12. What condescension that He 
should stoop to need anything from 
His creatures!). On coming in sight 
of Zion, the city of David, from the 
ridge of the S. slope of Olivet, “‘the 
whole multitude of disciples first’’ 
raised the Hosanna [see], then the 
general multitude going before, and 
that which followed Jesus (the two 
latter because of the miracle upon 
Lazarus: John xii. 12, 17, 18, see 
above), took up the ery (Luke xix. 
37, Matt. xxi. 9, Mark xi. 9). 
cast their garments on the colt as a 
saddle, and in the way as a token 
(still practised) of honour. Their 
acclamations were in the inspired 
psalmist’s (cxviii. 26) and the angels’ 
words (Luke ii. 14), substituting 
“peace in heaven” tor ‘‘ peace on 
earth’’; comp. Col.i.20, contrast Rev. 
xii. 7. At one point of the southern 
route, from a ledge of smooth rock, 
the whole city burst on Jesus’ view, 
rising as “out of a deep abyss” 
(Stanley). In this His hour of tri- 
umph He wept over it, seeing its 
coming doom, because it “‘ knew not 
the time of its visitation,” though 
He wept not over His own near 
agony. [See JERUSALEM, on the ful- 
filment of His prophecy that the foe 
should ‘‘cast a trench about, and 
compass round, and keep it in on 
every side.’’] Josephusestimates from 
the 256,500 lambs sacrificed, ast 
ten for every lamb, that twoand a 

millions attended the passover. Thus: 
the temporary recognition of Jesusas. 


They 


— as 
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their Messianic King, and the subse- 
quent rejection of Him, were the acts 
not merely of the sanhedrim but of 
thenation (Acts ii. 36, iii. 14,15; Mark 
xv. 9-13; John xviii. 40). His tem- 
porary triumph was no result of an 
appeal to the multitude’s political 
prejudices, no false enthusiasm in 
Him. His tears over the city as 
doomed were utterly »pposed to tke 
general expectations of an immediate 
earthly deliverer of the Jews from 
Rome. The acclamations were over- 
ruled to suit a then spiritual kingdom, 
of which salvation (as Hosanna, 
“save we pray’’) is the prominent 
feature, though expressing also a 
future visibly manifested kingdom 
(Rom. xi. 26, Heb. ix. 28). Jesus 
therefore, so far from forbidding 
them, told the objecting Pharisees, 
“Gf these should hold their peace the 
stones would immediately ery out”’ 
(Luke xix. 40, comp. iii. 8). He re- 
paired at once to His Father’s house, 
“and when He had looked round 
about upon all things (with one all- 
comprehensive glance that instantly 
detected the desecration at its height 
in the Gentiles’ court), and now the 
eventide was come, He returned to 
Bethany with the twelve.’’ 


Early on the morrow (Monday) He went 


forth from Bethany, and on His way 
cursed the precociously leafy but 
fruitless FIGTREE [see!, from which 
He had vainly sought figs to allay 
His hunger (comp. Heb. iv. 15); 
emblem of the early privileged, pro- 
fessing, but spiritually barren people 
of God, now doomed (Heb. vi. 7, 8). 
Next He purges again the temple at 
the close of His ministry, even as He 
had done at the opening of it 
(John ii. 13, 14). His former cleans- 
ing had not prevented the resumption 
of usurious and thievish (Jer. vii. 11) 
gains in exchanging Gentilefortemple 
coin, and in selling doves, and in 
carrying vessels through the Gentiles’ 
court, interrupting all devotion, so 
that God’s house ceased to be “an 
house of prayer for all nations” 
(Mark xi. 17, Isa. lvi. 7). Now He 
was not armed with the “whip of 
small cords’’ as before; awe of His 
majestic presence sufficed to check all 
opposition whilst He overthrew the 


tables and cast out the sellers. 


Works of mercy followed judgment; 


the blind and lame came to Him, 


though at all other times excluded 
(Matt. xxi. 14; Lev. xxi. 17, 18; 2 
Sam. v.8; Acts iii. 2), as Lord of 
and greater than the temple (Matt. 


xii. 6), fulfilling Hag. ii. 6, 9, Mal. 


' dried up from the roots.” 
thence drew the lesson, already 


iii. 1. The children about took up 
the cry of their elders on the pre- 
vious day, “‘ Hosanna to the Son of 
David!’’ The ruling priests, full of 
“fear” for their own influence being 
supplanted and ‘“‘envy”’ (Mark xi. 
18, Matt. xxvii. 18), indignantly re- 


_ monstrated with Him, and heard 
- that it was the due fulfilment of Ps. 
- viii. 2, “ out of the mouth of babes... 
- Thou hast perfected praise.” Again 
He returned to Bethany. 

Next day (Tuesday) on His way to the 


city the disciples saw “the figtree 
Jesus 


taught after their inability to cast 


- out the demon (Matt. xvii. 20), that 
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faith cau remove mouniains and 
believing prayer attain all our de- 
sires. But lest the previous miracle 
should mislead them, as if faith 
would enable them to take vengeance 
on enemies, He charges them to 
forgive others whenever they prayed, 
else God would not forgive them 
(Mark xi. 20-26). Again in the tem- 
ple He preached early to the people 
hanging on His lips (Luke xix. 48 
[‘‘ were very attentive,” erekremato], 
xxi. 38). A deputation from the 
sanhedrim, consisting of chief priests 
(heads of the 24 courses), scribes 
(expounders and transcribers of the 
law), and elders (heads of the Jews’ 
chiet families), questioned Him, “ by 
what authority doest Thou these 
things?”’ viz. the temple cleansing 
and the cure of the blind and lame 
in it which they had witnessed (Matt. 
xxi. 15). If He replied by a claim of 
Godhead it would afford a charge 
before the sanhedrim against Him ; 
if not, why did He act as Divine, 
misleading the people? He replies 
by a question situated between the 
like alternative difficulties into which 
they tried to draw Him: “the bap- 
tism of John, was it from heaven or 
of men?” It was fit they should 
declare their view of John’s mission 
first, for John had testified to a simi- 
lar deputation of them the answer to 
the very question they now ask con- 
cerning Jesus (John i. 19-27). They 
reply, ‘‘we cannot (really will not) 
tell.”” Then by two parables, those 
of the two sons, and the vineyard, 
He showed them their perversity 
individually and nationally, and its 
fatal end. The publicans were the 
son that said to God’s commands, 
“‘T will not,” but afterwards re- 
pented; the Pharisees, etc., were 
the second son, who hypocritically 
professed but never performed. The 
husbandmen slaying the heir points 
to their murderous designs as official 
representatives of the nation; the 
nation’s rejection is foretold as the 
just punishment of their rejecting 

essiah. Again, when perceiving 
His meaning and wishing to seiz2 
Him the chief priests were deterred 
by fear of the multitude, He spake 
the parable of the marriage of the 
king’s son. 


The hypocritical Pharisees enlisted 


their political opponents, the time- 
serving Herodians, to entangle Him 
into some speech which would com- 
promise Him with Cesar’s stern re- 
a the Roman procurator 

ontius Pilate. Feigning themselves 
sincere inquirers on a case of con- 
science, they ask, ‘‘Is it lawful to 
give tribute unto Cesar or not?” 
Judas the rebel of Galiee (Acts v. 
87) made this his plea, that “‘ God 
alone is king.” The temple of God, 
thronged with passover keepers on 
one hand, and the Roman fortress 
Antonia at its N.W. corner on the 
other hand, suggested conflicting 
answers. Histempters flattered Him 
first that He might answer it is not 
lawful ; “we know Thou art true and 
teachest the way of God in truth, 
neither carest Thou for any man, for 
Thou regardest not the person of 
men.” If so, Pilate would have had 
no scruple about shedding His blood 


at the altar, as he had mingled other 
Galileans’ blood with their sacrifices 
(Luke xiii. 1). If He said it is, His 
influence with the multitude who 
looked for Messiah to shake off 
Rome’s yoke would be lost. [See 
HeropiANns for His reply.] To give 
to Ceesar what is Cesar’s is not giv- 
ing a gift but paying a due. Duty 
to God and duty to Cesar are not 
to be put in opposition, but te be 
united in all lawful things, for by 
God Cesar rules (Rom. xiii. 1). The 
rabbins themselves owned, ‘‘ where 
the king’s coin is current, there the 
inhabitants recognise the king’”’ 
(Maimonides, in Gezelah, 5). Mar- 
velling at His answer, His foes by 
their silence admitted its force. 


The Pharisees and Herodians having 


been foiled, the Sadducees, who in 
spite of denying a future life had 
members in the sanhedrim, try Him 
with a question: ‘‘when seven bro- 
thers in succession had the same 
wife without issue, according to the 
law (Deut. xxv. 5, for the Saddu- 
cees accepted the law but rejected 
tradition), in the resurrection whose 
shall she be?” He tells them: ‘‘ ye 
err, because (1) ye know not the 
Scriptures, (2) neither the power of 
God” (Mark xii. 24). In the very 
pentateuch (‘‘ Moses showed at the 
bush,” 4.e. in the passage concerning 
the burning bush) which ye quote, 
God’s declaration (Exod. ii. 6) “IL 
am the God of Abraham”’ suffices to 
prove Abraham lives, for God said it 
to Moses when Abraham’s body was 
long dead, and ‘‘ God is not the God 
of the dead but of the living.’”’ More- 
over, when God covenanted with 
Abraham he was in the body, there- 
fore God’s promise wi!! be fulfilled 
to him not as a disembodied spirit 
but in his renewed body. ‘‘ God is 
not ashamed to be called their God, 
for He hath prepared for them a 
city” (Heb. xi. 16). The functions 
of life require the presence of the 
body. Abraham’s soul now receives 
blessings from God, but when raised 
in the body will live wnto God, even 
as Jesus ‘‘in that He liveth liveth 
unto God” in the resurrection life 
(Rom. vi. 10, 11). Further you 
ignore (in your disbelief if not in 
your question) God’s power to make 
those counted worthy to obtain the 
resurrection from the dead (Phil. 
iii. 11, 21) equal to the angels, no 
longer marrying as in the earthly 
state (1 Cor. vi. 13, 14), nor liable to 
death, but fully enjoying the per- 
fections of “the children of God, 
being the children of the resurrec- 
tion” (Luke xx. 27-38, Rom. viii. 
23, 1 John iii. 2, 1 Cor.xv.44). The 
multitude were astonished; even cer»: 
tain scribes said, Thou hast well said : 
and one, whilst the mouthpiece of his. 
party who “tempted” Jesus (seeking 
to compromise Him with some of 
the conflicting schools of religious. 
opinion), had a real desire himself to 
learn from Him who had shown such 
marvellous spiritual wisdom “which 
is the first commandment of all?’” 
(comp. Matt. xxii. 85 with Mark xii. 
28.) Jesus put first love to God 
supremely, then love to one’s neigh- 
bour as one’s self. The scribe’s 
better feelings, breaking 5 "5p the 
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casuistry of party, heartily recognised 
that such love is ‘‘more than all 
whole burnt offerings and sacrifices.” 
Jesus commended him, “‘ thou art not 
far from the kingdom of God.” A 
lawyer had once before (Luke x. 
25) similarly answered Jesus’ query, 
‘““what is written in the law?” 
which was our Lord’s reply to his 
tempting question, ‘‘what shall I 
do to inherit eternal lifeP’’ But 
that lawyer’s definition was an an- 
swer to the general question as to 
the whole law’s substance; this 
lawyer tried whether Jesus would 
single out one command as preemi- 
nent above the rest. Then Jesus, 
having baffled His foes’ attempts to 
entrap Him as to His authority, 
politics, doctrine, and speculative 
opinions, and having left them unable 
to ask further, in His turn asks the 
silenced Pharisees and scribes in the 
people’s hearing, ‘‘How say they 
that Christ is David’s Son?” They 
could or would not see that as man 
He is David’s Son, as God David’s 
Lord. Rey. xxii. 16 is the answer, 
at once ‘‘Root’’ and “ Offspring’ 
(Ps. ex. 1, Acts ii, 34). Upon their 
silence avowing their defeat He adds 
the warning to them, Matt. xxiii, 
closing with repeating the apostrophe 
to Jerusalem (comp. Luke xiii. 34, 
35). 

After denouncing them as ‘‘ devouring 
widows’ houses,’ as ‘‘He sat over 
against the treasury’’ He beheld the 
rich casting in much into the chests, 
13 in number, the openings shaped 
like trumpets, narrow above, broad 
below (Lightfoot); a poor widow, 
such as Jesus said were the scribes’ 
victims, came and cast in two mites, 
her all, (she might have kept one, but 
she gave both: Mark xii. 40-44,) illus- 
trating “love to God with all one’s 
strength” (ver. 30, 2 Cor. viii. 12). 
They gave of their abundance, she 
of her penury (Luke xxi. 4). So her 
act is in everlasting remembrance, a 
pattern to all ages. Whilst still He 
was within the temple precincts, 
perhaps in the women’s court, the 
farthest they could enter, giving 
them too the privilege of hearing 
Him, certain Greeks accosted Philip, 
““we would see Jesus.” Philip with 
wise caution told Andrew his fellow 
townsman of Bethsaida (John i. 44, 
xh. 20-22). Being ‘‘ Greeks” (not 
merely Hellenists or Greek speaking 
Jews) they ~2re “proselytes of the 
gate,” wont to attend the great feasts ; 
mstinctively they apply to one whose 
Grecised name attracted them, and 
who belonging to Galilee of the 
Gentiles would sympathise with them 
in their desire to see ‘‘ the Light to 
lighten the Gentiles.’ Jesus accepted 
this as a pledge of His speedy glorifi- 
cation and the gathering in of the 
Gentiles ; addressing ver. 23 to Philip 
and Andrew, and the rest of His 
reply in the hearing of the Greeks 
and the people (29). From nature 
He takes the seed corn as an image; 
if falling into the ground and dying, 
it continues no longer solitary, but 
multiplies itself manifold. ‘ His 
(human) soul was troubled,’ not at 
mere physical death, but at death in 
its close connection with sin, from 
which the Holy One shrank, but 
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which now is to be laid immediately 
on Him though none was in Him. 
“Save Me from this hour (if it be 
possible, consistently with saving 
men); but (as it is not possible, I 
willingly meet it, for) for this cause 
came I unto this hour” (Luke xxii. 
53). He shrank too from the now 
renewed and sharpest conflict with 
the powers of darkness deferred “ for 
a season” after the temptation (Luke 
iv. 18, xxii. 42-44, 53). But God’s 
glory (John xii. 28, etc.) was still 
uppermost in His desires: “‘ Father, 
glorify Thy name.’? That filial cry, 
so honouring to God, brought, as at 
His baptism and His transfiguration 
(Luke iii. 21, 22; ix. 29-85), the 
audible echo of His prayer, “I have 
both glorified it and will glorify it 
again’’; to the people it seemed only 
“thunder,”’ to the more receptive a 
speech, which they thought an 
angel’s; to His own intimate dis- 
ciples the Father’s words, which one 
of them, John, records. Jesus de- 
clared this voice to be for their sakes, 
a pledge of Satan’s overthrow, and of 
His own drawing all to Himself in 
His death. 


Jesus then hid Himself from His foes, 


and from the people who notwith- 
standing His miracles believed not, 
fulfilling, according to John, Isaiah’s 
prophecy (vi. 1, 9, 10), the evangelist 
identifying JEHOVAH there with Jesus 
here (John xii. 36-41). Several “ chief 
rulers’’ however believed; but, fear- 
ing expulsion from the synagogue by 
the Pharisees, they did not confess 
Him (ver. 42, 43; v. 44) ; contrast the 
noble blind beggar (ix.34-41). Before 
His leaving the temple a disciple, 
remembering His former words, “‘ be- 
hold your house is left unto you 
desolate’”’ (Luke xiii. 385), remarked 
on the stupendous stones of the 
temple (Mark xiii. 1, Luke xxi. 5), 
implying that its speedy overthrow 
seemed amazing. He confirms His 
former prophecy, adding “there 
shall not be left one stone upon an- 
other that shall not be thrown down.” 
Upon reaching Olivet, as He sat 
facing the temple on the W., Peter, 
James, John, and Andrew, as spokes- 
men of the twelve who were present, 
ask Him privately, ‘‘ when (1) shall 
these things be, and what the sign of 
(2) Thy coming and of the end of 
the world ?” (theconswmmation of the 
age, Gr.) Matt. xxiv. 3; Mark xiii. 
3,4. Their idea connected Christ's 
coming with the destruction of the 
temple and the Jewish theocracy. 
Jesus makes this destruction tospre- 
figure that of the outward church of 
Christendom by the apostasy which 
shall immediately precede His visible 
personal coming to gather His elect 
(2 Thess. ii.). At Matt. xxiv. 28, 29 
He passes from the destruction of 
Jerusalem to its antitypical analogue, 
the destruction of the apostate church 
and the antichristian confederacy at 
the Lord’s coming to judge them 
and gather the saints and His dis- 
persed elect nation Israel. The 
corrupt Jewish church was then the 
“carcase’’ with the hwman form, 
but not the life reflecting God's 
image; the eagles were the Roman 
world power. The apostate woman 
or harlot must theretore be judged 
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by the beast or world power on whom 
she had leaned instead of upon God 
(Rev. xvii.). The same eternal prin- 
ciple (Ezek. xxiii.) shall be manifested 
again, when apostate Christendom 
shall be judged by the God-opposed 
world (to whom she has conformed) 
in its last form, antichrist. Then on 
the same Olivet on which Jesus sat, 
and from which He ascended, shall 
He descend and judge antichrist and 
save Israel (Zech. xiv. 4; Ezek. xi. 23, 
xliii. 2). Luke parts the answers to 
the two queries into separate dis- 
courses: xvii the end of the age or 
dispensation, xxi. the destruction of 
Jerusalem; adding also that when 
“‘the times of the Gentiles” are 
fulfilled, and ‘‘Jerusalem trodden 
down of the Gentiles”’ the appointed 
time, “they shall see the Son of 
man coming in a cloud with power 
and great glory.” The ‘‘ beginning 
of all these things coming to pass,” 
t.e. the events preceding Jerusalem’ s 
overthrow, about to take place in 
“this generation,” is a pledge that the 
rest will follow, as the budding “fig- 
tree’’ indicates summer’s approach. 
‘But of that day (in contrast to ‘all 
these things’ in ‘this generation’) 
knoweth no man,” etc. (Matt. xxiv. 
82, 34, 36; Luke xxi. 24-32.) The 
parables of the ten virgins and the 
talents, and the explicit description 
of the King’s separation of the sheep 
and the goats, complete the answer 
to the disciples’ question and to the 
Savioar’s public ministry. 


The sanhedrim consulted together, 


during Jesus’ retirement (John xii. 
36) on the Wednesday (Matt. xxvi. 
3), “ how to kill Him by subtilty” ; 
but it was ordained to be a public 
act of Jews and Gentiles, kings and 
people, together. So Satan now 
entered Judas Iscariot, ‘‘ the son of 
perdition”’ (a title restricted to him 
and antichrist: John xvii. 12, 2 Thess. 
ii. 8), and availing himself of his 
Master’s retirement he went and 
covenanted to betray Jesus for 30 
pieces of silver (Luke xxii. 3). The 
last supper He celebrated so late on 
Thursday as to be really on the 
beginning of the 14th Nisan, the day 
of killing the lamb in preparation 
for the passover. The 14th Nisan, — 
though not strictly part of the festival 
but one day before the time (John 
xvill. 28), was popularly counted so 
and called ‘the first day of un- 
leavened bread’ (leaven being care- 
fully put away): Matt. xxvi. 17, Luke 


xxii. 8-1l. [But see Passover for 
a different view of John.| On His 
disciples asking where He would 


have them to prepare for Him the 
passover, He sent Peter and John to 
follow a man .whom they should 
meet bearing a pitcher of water into 
the house, and say to the owner of 
the house (evidently a disciple), The 
Master saith, Where is the guest- 
chamber where I shall eat the pass- 
over with My disciples ? The message 
implies something extraordinary and 
unusual; also Luke xxii. 15, “ with 
desire I have desired to eat this 


“passover.” ” John xix. 14 calls the 


day “the preparation of the pass- 
over,” i.e. the day before it; the 
sabbath in that passover week was 
“a high day” (xix. 31, 42), because 
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it coincided with the sacred Nisan 
15. The day on which Jesus suffered 
was Nisan 14, on the eve commenc- 
ing which day He ate the passover 
supper. The priest party had de- 
spaired of taking Him at the feast 
because of His popularity: ‘‘ not on 
the feast day, lest there be an uproar 
of the people” (Mark xiv. 2). After 
His triumphal entry they had said, 
“perceive ye how ye prevail nothing ? 
behold the world is gone after Him” 
(John xii.19). How then did it come 
to pass, He was crucified at the time 
of slaying the lamb between 12 and 
3 0’clock, 14th of Nisan? Pilate did 
not wish it, nor Herod, nor the Jews 
originally. It was God’s ordering, 
carried out by agents unconsciously 
fulfillimg the prophetical types and 
announcements (Acts iv. 28). That 
on the day of His crucifixion there 
was not the sabbatical rest proper to 
Nisan 15 appears from Matt. xxvii. 59, 
60; Mark xv. 21, 42, 46; Luke xxiii. 
54,56. He died the very day and hour 
(the ninth) when the paschal lamb was 
slain. Hxod. xii. 6 marg., ‘‘ between 
the two evenings,’ 7.e. from after- 
noon to sunset about two hours and 
a half (1 Cor. v. 7). John xiii. 1, 2 
expressly says the supper was ‘‘ be- 
fore’’ the passover feast. In A.D. 
30, the year of His crucitixion, Nisan 
14 was on Friday, which accords 
with this view. 
Supper having begun’’ (John xiii. 2; 
not “‘being ended”; genomenou, 
“having begun to be’’), Jesus per- 
formed an act of condescending love 
(twice before performed by woman’s 
love for Himself: Luke vii. 38, John 
xii. 3) well calculated to repress the 
spirit of rivalry among the disciples 
as to who should be nearest Him 
{Luke xxii. 24-30). Rising from table, 
laying aside His garments, taking a 
towel, and pouring water into a 
basin, He began to wash His dis- 
ciples’ feet (even perhaps the devil- 
moved Judas’ feet) and wipe them 
with the towel. He then drew the 
lesson: if I your Master have 
washed your feet (a slave’s office) 
e also ought to wash one another’s 
‘eg The converted jailer did so 
literally (Acts xvi. 33). All Christ- 
ians should in spirit do the same ‘‘ by 
love serving one another” (Gal. v. 
18; vi. 1, 2); especially in regard to 
our brethren’s faults, which are the 
soils contracted by the feet in the 
daily life walk, and which need the 
Lord’s washing (Rom. xv. 1, Heb. 
xii. 13). Jesus “troubled in spirit’ 
testified, ‘‘ one of you shall betray 
Me,” speaking generally, ‘‘ one of the 
twelve that dippeth with Me in the 
dish”’ (Mark xiv. 20, fulfilling Ps. xli. 
9), then specially indicating to the 
beloved disciple privately (which He 
could do from John’s ‘‘lying on 
Jesus’ breast’’), “he it is to whom 
I shall give a sop,” and giving it to 
Judas. Vat. and Sin. MSS. make 
Peter (reclining on the other side of 
Jesus) first, and then John, ask Jesus, 
“Who is it?” reading, ‘ Simon 
Peter beckons, and saith to Him, 
Say, who is it?’’ Alex. MS. reads, 
as A.V., Judas among the rest 
(Jobn xiii. 22, Luke xxii. 23) asked, 
“Master, is it 1?’’ Jesus replied 
{It is as) “‘thou hast said” (Matt. 


xxvi. 22, 25). After receiving the 
sop Judas yielded himself up wholly 
to Satan, and immediately went out 
in the night. It was ‘‘ after supper” 
Jesus took the cup and made it the 
sacrament of His blood. But after 
this still Jesus saith, ‘“ the hand of 
him that betrayeth Me is with Me 
on the table” (Luke xxii. 20-22, 
1 Cor. xi. 25); so that the giving of 
the sop to Judas must have been 
after both the paschal supper and 
the Lord’s supper. The fulfilment of 
the passover in Himself He marks 
in Luke xxii. 16-18; He institutes 
the Lord’s supper (ver. 19, 20) ; the 
strife which should be greatest 
elicited His condescension in washin; 
the disciples’ feet (ver. 24-80). The 
announcement of Judas’ treachery 
and his departure took place either 
before the washing (Luke) or after 
it (John), the Spirit marking the 
chronological order in one Gospel, 
the spiritual in the other. Loving 
ministration to the brethren is to be 
shown, even though false brethren 
be present, for we are not the judges ; 
much more so when all are true bre- 
thren in Christ. “ Drink ye all” im- 
plies that the whole twelve, Judas 
included, were at the Lord’s supper. 
His words “I will not drink hence- 
forth of this fruit of the vine until I 
drink it new with you in My Father’s 
kingdom ”’ point on to the marriage 
supper of the Lamb at His coming 
again (Matt. xxvi. 29, Rev. xix. 9, 1 
Cor. xi. 26). He alludes to the fruit of 
the vine just consecrated as a sacra- 
ment in His-similitude, John xv. 1, 
which chapter and xvi., xvii. (in the 
latter of which He reviews His all but 
finished work, and commends it and 
His beloved disciples to the Father), 
He spake in the act of departure from 
the paschal chamber, being the re- 
sumption of His discourse (xiv. 31). 
He evidently lingered among His 
loved ones, it being His last opppor- 
tunity of private communion with 
them, and confirming them against 
the trial under which He foresaw 
their faith would temporarily fail, 
before going to the agony of Geth- 
semane (Luke xxii. 31-34). 


Crossing the Kedron brook at the foot 


of the ravine which divides Olivet on 
the E. from the city, He reached His 
favourite resort, the garden named 
from its oil presses(Gath shemanee); 
here the True Olive was bruised to 
give light to the world (Exod. xxvii. 
20). Leaving the rest in its outskirts, 
with Peter, James, and John, whom 
He took at once to be eyewitnesses 
to the church of His agony and to 
afford Him their sympathy, He ad- 
vanced from the moonlit part into 
the deep shade thrown by the rocks 
and buildings on the other side of the 
ravine. Matt. xxvi. 37-40: ‘“ watch 
with Me.’ There isa beautiful grad- 
ation in His prayer. Shrinking from 
contact with Satan, sin, and death 
(Luke xxii. 41, 538), He knelt and 
fell forward on the. earth (Mark xiv. 
35) a stone’s cast distant from the 
disciples, praying (1) ‘‘if it be pos- 
sible (consistently with Thy glory 
and man’s salvation) let this cup 
pass from Me, nevertheless not as I 
will but as Thou wiit.’’ (2) ‘ Abba, 
Father, all things are possible unto 
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Thee,” etc. (lest He in His first 
prayer should seem for a moment to 
doubt the Father’s power.) (8) 
“Hather, if Thou be willing,’ ete. 
(for Thy will is the only limit of Thy 
power.) (4) “If this cup may not 
pass away from Me except I drink 
it, Thy will be done.’ (5) John’s 
record (xviii. 11), though not men- 
tioning the AGony {eee] at all, yet 
undesignedly coinciding with the 
synoptical Oneds in giving Jesus’ 
subsequent words, the climax of His 
victory of faith, “‘the cup which My 
Father hath given Me shall I not 
drink itP’’ Vat., Alex., and Sin. 
MSS. omit Luke xxii. 48, 44 as to 
the angel strengthening Him, and 
His using that imparted physical 
strength only to agonize in prayer 
even to bloody sweat, falling in drops 
to the ground. But MS. of Beza, 
the Guelferbitine MS. and the oldest 
Latin versions have the verses. Thrice 
Jesus returned to the slumbering 
apostles, each time to find them 
slumbering, and so having lost the 
precious opportunity which’ after- 
wards they would look back on with 
bitter regret; but for their want of 
watchfulness they might have com- 
forted their Lord by sympathy, a 
work which angels might desire, and 
which in lack of their human ministry 
an angel,so far as strengthening Him 
was concerned, supplied. As it was, 
He endured the conflict bereft of 
human sympathy and alone. 


A band from the Roman cohort sta- 


tioned in Antonia came now, under 
the guidance of the priestly party’s 
officers, elders, captains of the tem- 
ple, chief priests, and Judas, with 
torches and lanterns, though it was 
full moon, to prevent the possibility 
of escape under the shadow of the 
olive trees. Jesus in calm dignity 
came forthto meet them. The traitor 
gave his studied kiss (kataphileo, not 
merely phileo). Jesus is first to ques- 
tion them, ‘‘whom seek ye P”’ ‘Jesus 
of Nazareth.” ‘‘I am He.” At the 
words they fell back to the ground ; 
the Divine I Am showed how they 
were at His mercy and how voluntary 
was His surrender. So He could dic- 
tate His terms in behalf of His dis- 
ciples, for whom His only solicitude 
was (John xviii.). These in their 
turn sought to defend Him, and 
Peter with the sword rashly smote 
off the highpriest’s servant Malchus’ 
ear, which Jesus immediately healed 
with a touch, and uttered His meek 
protest at their coming out as against 
athief. Then the disciples all fled, 
among them a young man having a 
linen cloth (sindon, elsewhere used 
only of a shroud) cast about his 
naked body; the young men laid 
hold on him, and he fled naked, 
leaving the linen cloth. Possibly 
Lazarus, who hastily put it on, the 
trophy of his restoration, and fol- 
lowed Jesus from Bethany, roused up 
on hearing of Jesus’ seizure in Geth- 
semane across the Olivet ridge; or 
else Mark himself (xiv. 50-52). John 
and Peter soon returned. 


Jesus was bound and led for a private 


informal examination (till the san- 
hedrim met) before Annas first, who 
though deposed by the former Roman 
procurator, Valer. Gratus, from the 
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highpriesthood, wielded much of its 
real power, being regarded as high- 
riest in point of right, and being 
Father in law to the actual one 
Caiaphas. The two had a common 
official residence. Annas questioned 
Jesus about His disciples and teach- 
ing; Jesus told him to ask those who 
had heard Him, whereupon an officer 
struck Him with the palm of his 
hand. Peter’s three denials now took 
place; and the second cockcrowing, 
at the beginning of the fourth watch, 
between three and four o’clock, an- 
nounced the first dawn, just as Jesus 
was being led to Caiaphas across the 
court where Peter was standing. 
(Transl. the Gr. aorist, John xviii. 24, 
“Annas sent Him bound unto Caia- 
phas”’). The sanhedrim was already 
assembled at Caiaphas’ house,the case 
being urgentand privacy suiting their 
purpose: “‘as soon as it was day”’ 
(Luke xxii. 66) refers to the close of 
the trial which he summarises. Be- 
ginning it before day was informal 
(Gemara Babyl. Sanhedr., vi. 1); but 
the council went through the form 
of producing witnesses whose testi- 
mony so disagreed that it broke down 
(Mark xiv. 55-59). “He opened not 
His mouth,” as was foretold (Isa. 
liii. 7), alike before the scornful Herod 
and before the legal but unjustly 
roceeding tribunal, the sauhedrim. 
fore Annas’ informal examination 
He replied with repelling dignity; 
before Pilate with forbearing con- 
descension witnessing to the truth. 
The highpriest, foiled in his hope 
from the false witnesses (Isa. xxix. 
20 end), himself adjures or puts Jesus 
under the obligation of an oath (Lev. 
v. 1), asking “‘art Thou the Christ, 
the Son of the Blessed ?”” Tradition 
held that Messiah should build a 
more glorious temple ; so the testi- 
mony of the false witness as to Jesus’ 
saying that ‘‘ in three days He would 
build one without hands ”’ suggested 
the highpriest’s question. Jesus 
avowed, “I am, and moreover (be- 
sides My assertion) ye shall see the 
Son of man sitting on the right hand 
of wer (not ‘nevertheless,’ but 
furthermore, moreover: Matt. xxvi. 
64), and coming in the clouds of 
heaven” (as foretold Dan. vii. 18). 
This claim to Godhead was the 
und of His condemnation by the 
ews (John xix. 7). Caiaphas (stand- 
ing up) rent his clothes (from the 
neck straight down in front, not 
behind). The excited sanhedrim put 
again the same question (Luke xxii. 
70), and on His reaffirming His Divine 
Sonship without further witnesses 
condemned Him as a_blasphemer 
and “ guilty of death” (Lev.xxiv. 16, 
Dent. xviii. 20). 

After the grossest insults to the meek 
Sufferer, spitting (Isa. 1. 6), buffet- 
ing, and jeers, after covering His 
face, Peaen who smote Thee ? His 
foes assembled the court again in full 
numbers in (rather “‘about,”’ ept) the 
morning (Mark xv. 1) and led Him 
to Pilate, who alone had power to 
execute sentence of death. The judg- 
ment hall, or governor’s residence, 
was Herod’s former in the 
upper or western city. The wretched 
traitor, blinded by covetousness and 
disappointed ambition, now first sees 
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the atrocity of his act, forces his way 
into the inner sanctuary (Matt. xxvii. 
5, naos) of the priests, in despairing 
remorse exclaims “I have betrayed 
the imnocent blood,” and is told 
that is no concern of theirs but his, 
flings down the price of blood, and, 
Ahithophel like (2 Sam. vii. 23), went 
and hanged himself; then ‘falling 
headlong, he burst asunder, and all 
his bowels gushed out’’ (Acts i. 18, 
25); so “he went to his own place” 
(Isa. xxx. 33). 

The council members, true to their cha- 
racteristic straining out gnats whilst 
swallowing camels (just as the priests 
would not put the 30 pieces into the 
treasury as being the price of blood) 
similarly stood with their Prisoner 
before Pilate’s residence, not enter- 
ing the Gentile’s house, to shun de- 
filement, shrinking from leaven but 
not from innocent blood. Pilate 
comes out to answer their demand for 
the Prisoner’s execution, and with 
the Roman regard for legal forms 
requires to know the accusation 
against Him. They evade the ques- 
tion at first (John xviii. 30), then 
answer, “‘ we found this Fellow per- 
verting the nation, forbidding to give 
tribute to Cesar, saying that He 
Himself is Christ a king’’ (Luke 
xxili. 2); the very thing they tempted 
Him to, but which He foiled them 
in so admirably (Matt. xxii. 21). 
How subtilly they changed their ac- 
cusation from the religious ground, 
which they held before the highpriest, 
to what was the only one Pilate 
would entertain, the political! The 
Roman governor was too shrewd not 
to discover speedily that Jesus’ claim 
to kingship was such as constituted 
no crime against Cesar, and that the 
charge was the offspring of religious 
animosity; he knew them too well to 
believe they would persecute one to 
death for seeking to deliverthem from 
Rome. Ironically he replied (John 
Xviii. 31) to their first evasive answer 
(30), If your decision must be ac- 
cepted as final, then ‘‘judge” de. 
execute, Him “according to your 
law’’; but as Rome reserves capital 
cases to its jurisdiction, both the 
judicial trial and execution belong to 
me, and I will not be your mere ex- 
ecutioner. It was divinely ordered 
that Rome should be His executioner, 
that Jesus’ prophecy of His mode of 
death should be fulfilled, crucifixion 
being the Romish, stoning the Jew- 
ish punishment, one which the Jews 
had more than once attempted to 
execute on Him for blasphemy. To 
the priests’ “‘ many” specific accusa- 
tions Jesus answered nothing (Matt. 
XXvii. 12-14), so that Pilate marvel- 
led. Jesus’ majestic bearing awed 
and attracted him. His affirmative 
answer to the governor's query 
(though He would not answer the 
priests), “art Thou a King?” “to 
this end was I born that I should 
bear witness of the truth,” elicited 
Pilate’s question of pity for the un- 
practical Enthusiast as He seemed 
to this practical man of the world, 
“what is truth ?” Pilate waited for 
no answer, for he regarded ‘‘ truth” 
in religion as the dream of visionaries, 
undeserving the attention of sensible 
men of the world and politicians. 
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“The Gentile people then regarded 
all religions equally true, the philo- 
sophers equally false, and the magis- 
trates equally useful.” 

On the accusers mentioning “ Galilee ”’ 
as the starting point of His teaching 
Pilate made it his plea for sending 
Him to Herod, who was then at Je- 
rusalem a worshipper (!) at the pass- 
over (comp. Acts xxv. 9). Hereby he 
at once shifted the responsibility off 
himself, and conciliated by this act of 
courtesy a ruler whom he had previ- 
ously offended (Luke mii. 1, xxiii. 
5-12). Herod had long desired to 
see a miracle wrought by Jesus, but 
when foiled in his superstitious curi- 
osity he mocked and arrayed Him in 
a gorgeous robe as a mock king, and 
sent Him back to Pilate (ix. 7-9, 
Matt. xiv. 2). Superstition and 
profanity are near akin and soon 
succeed one another. 

A second time He stands before Pilate, 
who was now fully satisfied that He 
was innocent. The governor calls 
together the priests and people, and 
tells them that neither he nor Herod 
had found any guilt in Him, but pro- 
poses. in_order to satisfy them, to 
scourge Him, whom he himself pro- 
nounced innocent! ‘This concession 
betraying his readiness to concede 
principle to external pressure only 
stimulated them to demand more 
loudly His execution. The people 
meanwhile were clamouring for the 
customary release of a prisoner to 
them at the passover. ilate still 
hoped the multitude who had so 
recently escorted Jesus in triumph 
would, upon being appealed to, call 
for Jesus’ release, for he knew that 
His apprehension was the act of the 
envious priests not of the people 
(Mark xv. 8-13). But the chief 
priests moved the people to call for 
Barabbas, a notorious robber, city 
insurrectionist, and murderer. As- 
cending the judgment seat (a mov- 
able tribunal from which judgments 
were given), in this case set on a 
Sergio, the Gabbatha (from gab, 

eb., a ridge on which it was laid) 

in front of his official palace, he 
receives a message from his wife 
(by tradition named Procula, who 
probably had previously heard of Je- 
sus; contrast Herod’s bad wife as to 
John, Matt. xiv. 1-8. Former Ro- 
man laws prohibiting magistrates 
taking wives with them were now 
ignored) warning him, ‘have thou 
nothing to do with that Ae man, 
for I have suffered many things this 
day in a dream because of Him.” 
He now puts it to the people whether 
they will have Jesus or Barabbas, 
and they with prompted unanimity 
clamour, ‘‘not this Man, but Bar- 
abbas.’ The disappointed governor, 
from no natural tenderness but from 
the workings of conscience, remon- 
strated with them, ‘“‘why, what evil 
hath He done?” But trifling with 
convictions and delay in duty could 
only have one result. Pilate yields 
to the threatening tumult, and by 

i can tan i his hands 

( ut. xxi. 6, 7) tries to transfer from 

himself to them the guilt of the in- 

nocent blood; but in vain, for to all 
ages the Christian creeds brand his 
name as Jesus’ judicial murderer, 
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* suffered under Pontius Pilate.’’ The 
people all accepted that awful legacy 
of guilt, to the misery of themselves 
and of their children to this day. 
Then followed the preliminary scourg- 
ing, the Crown [see] of thorns, the 
reed as a mock sceptre put in His 
right hand, and the smiting His 
head with the reed, and spitting on 
Him, the scarlet robe (the soldiers’ 
cloak): the Gentiles’ mockery, as the 
Jews’ mockery had been before. 
Pilate made a last appeal to their hu- 
manity at that moving sight, Jesus 
coming forth wearing the thorn 
crown and purple robe, ‘ Behold 
the Man.’ The priestly cries were 
only the more infuriate: ‘Crucify 
Him ; by our law He ought to die, 
because He made Himself the Son 
of God.’ Pilate returned to ques- 
tion Jesus. Receiving no answer, he 
said: ‘“‘ Knowest Thou not that I 
have power to crucify and to release 
Thee?’ Jesus answered (John xix. 
11): “Thou couldest have no power 
against Me except it were given thee 
from above; therefore he (Caiaphas 
and the Jews: Mark xv. 1, John xi. 
48-52) that delivered Me unto thee 
hath the greater sin.” Pilate, to 
whom the supreme Judge delegated 
power as a magistrate, sins indeed 
in letting himself be another’s tool 
to kill Jesus against his convictions ; 
but Caiaphas, who had not this ple- 
nary power of execution but who had 
the power given of knowing Jesus’ 
Divine Sonship, and yet delivered 
Jesus to Pilate to be executed, has 
the greater guilt, for he sins against 
light and the clearest evidence. The 
Lord’s words awed and moved Pilate 
to make a last effort to save Him. 
But convictions all gave way before 
the dangerous cry, “if thou let this 
Man go thou art not Cesar’s friend, 
whosoever maketh himself a king 
sinneth against Cesar.” He knew 
well how small a matter was enough 
to ground a charge of treason on 
before the cruel and jealous Tiberius ; 
but he escaped not by sacrificing 
Jesus, but was disgraced, banished by 
the emperor, and died by his own 
hand: we often bring on us the evil 
we fear, by doing evil to escape it. 
Again he mounts the judgment seat 
to give the unjust sentence, yet 
shows that his own moral sense re- 
volted against it by his bitter taunt 
against his instigators, ‘‘ behold your 
King.” ‘‘ Away with Him; crucify 
Him.” ‘Shall I crucify your King ?”’ 
“‘ We have no king but Cesar.” God 
took them at their hypocritical word. 
Judah’s “sceptre’’ centred in Jesus 
the “Shiloh” (John xviii. 33); de- 
livering Him up to Rome, they de- 
livered up their kingdom until Is- 
rael’s final restoration (Gen. xlix. 
10); meantime “unto Him is the 
gathering of the (Gentile) people.” 
Pilate passes sentence, and Jesus, 
stripped of the scarlet robe, is led to 
Gotcorua [see], a slightly rising 
oem without the gate. The san- 

edrim members were the crucifiers, 
the Roman soldiers but the instru- 
__ ments (Acts v. 30). 

Luke (xxiii. 27-31), who especially re- 
cords the women’s ministrations, 
mentions that “a great company of 
women bewailing followed Him; but 
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Jesus turning said, Daughters of 
Jerusalem, weep not for Me but for 
yourselves and your children”’: viz. 
for the woes coming on Jerusalem ; 


“since if He the green (ever living, 


fruitful) vine suffer so in judgment 
for men’s imputed sin, how terrible 
will be the judgment of the im- 
penitent who as a dry withered 
branch (void of life and fruit of 
righteousness) are cast forth (John 
xv., 1 Pet..iv. 18). The Saviour’s 
exhausted strength now sank under 
the cross; Simon of Cyrene, passing 
by as he came in from the country, 
is laid hold upon to bear it after 
Jesus (an enviable honour spirit- 
ually: Luke xiv. 27). They offer 
vinegar and gall to stupefy Him; 
but He will consciously meet His 
pain in all its unmitigated bitterness. 
They strip off His outer mantle and 
inner vest, and then crucify Him, 
the sacred body being raised aloft 
and the feet being separately nailed. 
The apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus 
represents a linen cloth to have been 
bound round His loins. 


Pilate wrote the trilingual title over 


His head, and would not alter it for 
the chief priests, “‘ Jesus of Nazareth 
the King of the Jews” (John giving 
the Gr. form; Matthew the Heb., 
“This is Jesus the King of the 
Jews’’; mark with characteristic 
brevity the Lat. without admixture 
of foreign words, ‘‘ The King of the 
Jews,” to which Luke prefixes “ this 
is’’ from the Heb.). The three 
elements of humanity appear here 
united by Him on the cross: Greek 
refinement; Roman law, polity and 
dominion; and Hebrew Divine reve- 
lation. God made Pilate in spite of 
himself proclaim a blessed verity, 
which the Jews’ remonstrance could 
not make him retract: His kingship 
of the Jews the mean of universal 
blessing to the Gentiles. The soldiers 
divided in four the outer mantle, 
and cast lots for the seamless inner 
vest: the former (as Elijah’s mantle 
fell on Elisha, so Christ’s on His 
church) symbolising the diffusion of 
the gospel externally to the four 
world quarters, the latter the inner 
unity of the true church. As the 
Jewish church represents the unity, 
sothe Gentile churches the diversity 
and worldwide diffusion. The four 
soldiers then sat down, stolidly im- 
passive as they watched Him. It 
was now, when they crucified Him, 
the third hour or about nine o’clock 
(Mark xv. 25, 38); His death was 
six hours subsequently at the ninth 
hour. John calls the hour of His 
sentence the sixth hour (xix. 14) ; 
John probably counted the hours 
differently fromthe Jewish mode, and 
in the Asiatic mode, so that Pilate’s 
sentencing Jesus was at six o'clock 
in our mode of counting from 12 mid- 
night to 12 noon, and the actual cru- 
cifixion was at nine. : 


Between nine and twelve o’clock oc- 


curred the mockeries by the ruling 
priests, the soldiers, the passers by, 
and the thieves; whereas the people 
stood beholding’”’ probably with 
silent relentings (Matt. xxvii. 39-43, 
Luke xxiii.35-37). The arch tempter’s 
voice betrays itself again under his 
agents’ taunt, ‘if Thou be the Son 


of God” (Matt. iv. 3, 6). “‘ Himself 
He cannot save,” because He cannot 
deny Himself,and He had covenanted 
man’s redemption; and, such is His 
love, He cannot sacritice us by saving 
Himself. ‘‘ He saved others.” Yes, 
He came to seek and save the lost, 
they unconsciously confess. Through- 
out God provided for His Son’s 
glorification amidst His sufferings : 
the priests who could find no witness 
against Him, Herod, Pilate, the 
soldiers decking Him as a king, the 
pevitent.thief (robber), and the cen- 
turion. From His cross as a throne 
He gave admission to paradise to 
the penitent, ‘‘ remembering’’ when 
there His former companion in sor- 
row, as worldly men seldom do (Gen. 
xl. 14, 23). From it too He com- 
mitted the bereaved virgin mother, 
who with Mary her sister, Clopas’ 
wife, and Mary Magdalene, stood by, 
to John’s care. That apostle at once 
took her away from the harrowing 
scene (Luke i. 85, John xix. 27; in 
undesigned coincidence with which 
the virgin is not mentioned among 
the women “‘ beholding afar off,” but 
Mary Magdalene is, Matt. xxvii. 55, 
56), and returned in time to witness 
what he records in ver. 28-37. 


Sympathising nature at the sixth hour 


spread a supernatural pall of gloom 
over the land till the ninth hour; 
comp. Amos viii.9. He all this time, 
unseen by mortal gaze, encountered 
the last desperate onslaught of the 
powers of darkness amidst the in- 
tinitely more trying darkness of the 
Father’s withdrawal of His con- 
sciously felt presence, of which the 
external gloom was but the shadow. 
No evangelist records the mysteries 
of these three hours. The first 
glimpse of them we get is the com- 
plaining yet trusting cry (Isa. ]. 10) 
from the Son at the close, His pent 
up feelings seeking relief in the 
prayer, ‘‘ My God, My (Mine still 
though I be apparently. forsaken) 
God, why bast Thou forsaken Me P’’ 
(Ps. xxii. 1, comp. Job xiii. 15.) Like 
the psalm, which begins with His 
filial cry of complaint yet trust, and 
ends in triumph, so Jesus, who appro- 
priated the 22nd Psalm, passed in- 
wardly and outwardly from darkness 
to brightness. Asthe bright light illu- 
mined the night of His birth (Luke 
ii. 9), so it dispelled the gloom at 
His death directly after and in con- 
sequence of His cry (Heb. v. 7). 
When the darkness cleared away 
there stood the inscription ‘“ The 
King of the Jews,” foreshadowing 
His coming reign over Israel and the 
nations in the flesh with His trans- 
figured saints. The Jews, knowing 
well His meaning, yet blasphemously 
perverted His moving cry, El-i, My 
God, into a mock, as though He 
called for Elias. One of them how- 
ever in mercy offered a sponge with 
vinegar (the soldier’s acid wine re- 
freshing to the palate) when He 
said, “I thirst,’”’ whilst the rest 
checked him, saying, “let be, let us 
see whether Elias will come’”’ (Matt. 
xxvii. 48, 49; Mark xv. 36); he took 
up their contemptuous phrase, yet, 
under cover of mockery, perseveres 
in his humane act. With a loud cry 
of redemption accomplished for man, 
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“Tt is finished,’’ His farewell to men, 
and then trustful committal of His 
spirit to God, “‘ Father, into Thine 
hands 1 commend My spirit,” His 
entrance greeting to paradise, Jesus 
gave up the ghost. 

His sentences on the cross were the 
perfect seven : Luke xxiii. 34; 43; John 
xix. 26, 27; Matt. xxvii. 46; John 
xix. 28; 80; Luke xxiii. 46. The phy- 
sical cause of His death seems to be 
rupture of the heart; so Ps. lxix. 20, 
“reproach hath broken My heart.” 
Crucifixion alone, not touching any 
vital part (Mark xv. 44), would not 
so soon have killed Him, as it did not 
the thieves (John xix. 31-33). His 
bloody sweat on the chilly night, and 
His piercing cry, Eli, Eli, etc., prove 
the intensity of the strain on His 
heart. His loud voice just before 
He died shows He did not die of 
exhaustion. The pericardium, or sac 
in which the heart pulsates, burst- 
ing, the blood separated into crassa- 
mentum and serum, so that when 
the soldier thrust the spear in the 
side “blood and water”’ flowed out. 
The rending of the temple veil an- 
swers to His flesh, 1.e. pericardium, 
burst open, whereby spiritually a 
new and living way, by water and 
blood (1 John v. 6), t.e. the sanctify- 
ing Spirit and the justifying atone- 
ment, is opened to us into His inmost 
sanctuary, His heart, as well as His 
immediate presence (Matt. xxvii. 51, 
Heb. x. 19-22). But Christ voluntarily 
Himself laid down His life (John x. 
18). The highpriest on the day of 
atonement entered on one side of the 
veil, but now it “was rent in the midst 
. .. in twain, from the top to the 
bottom.’ ‘The earth quaked, the 
rocks rent, graves opened, (at the 
moment of the death of Him who by 
death conquered death,) and many 
saints’ bodies arose, and came out of 
the graves (not till) after His reswr- 
rection (for He being ‘the first- 
fruits’ of the resurrection must 
take precedence of them: 1 Cor. xv. 
23, Col. i. 18), and appeared unto 
many” during the 40 days of His 
post resurrection sojourn. The cen- 
turion in charge, and those with 
him, were awestruck in seeing the 
earthquake and the things done, and, 
remembering His claim for which the 
Jews condemned Him (John xix. 7), 
are constrained to confess “truly 
this was the Son of God.”’ Transl. 
Luke xxiii. 47, “truly this Man was 
righteous,” i.e. justified in His claim 
to the Divine Sonship for which He 
was condemned. 

The centurion’s spiritual perception was 
deeper than that of the others with 
him: they were astonished by the 
earthquake, he also by the Divine 
words and tonein which Jesus sealed 
with His dying breath His Sonship 
(“ when he saw that He so cried out,” 
“with a loud voice,’’ Mark xv. 37, 39), 
“ Father into Thy hands I commend 
My spirit” (a deliberate voluntary 
delivering up of His “‘spirit,’’ as an 
act in His own power, John x. 18). 
Like Samson the type, “He slew 
more at His death than in His life”’ 
(Jud. xvi. 30). ‘All the people” 
who came as a enters at the pro- 
digies, the darkness and earthquake, 
now smite their breasts in unavailing 
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self reproach, renewed afterwards on. 


pentecost (Acts ii. 37). So also the 
women who stood “afar off” (Ps. 
xxxvili. 11). 


Two now come forward to honour His 


sacréd body. Joseph, a rich man of 
Arimathea, “‘a disciple of Jesus (wait- 
ing for the kingdom of God), but 
secretly for fear of the Jews... 
went boldly (now casting offunworthy 
fear) to Pilate and craved’? it. Pilate 
marvelled if He could be already dead, 
but on the centurion’s testimony 
freely gave Joseph the body. The 
Father rescued that holytemple from 
the indignity of committal to one of 
the two common sepulchres of male- 
factors. Joseph “ wrapped in linen”’ 
and took the body to “his own new 
sepulchre (a loculus tomb, with roll- 
ing stone at the cave entrance [see 
TomB]) which he had hewn out in 
the rock,” “‘ wherein was never man 
yet laid”; it was “in the garden, in 
the place where He was crucified.” 
Nicodemus, who at first ‘‘came to 
Jesus by night,’’ now fearlessly in 
open day comes forward to honour 
with a princely gift of 100 pounds of 
mixed myrrh and aloes, to besprinkled 
freely in the linen swathes wrapping 
the body of the Crucified One. (Isa. 
lui. 9,12.) Like Joseph he too was a 
ruler of the Jews. Two of the council 
that condemned Jesus thus not only 
practically protest against the con- 
demnation, but at all risks avow their 
reverentloveto Him. Mary Magdalene 
and Mary the mother of James and 
Joses, stupefied with sorrow, sat over 
against the sepulchre, whilst the two 
rulers performed the last rites. When 
the latter rolled the stone from the 
side recess down the incline into its 
proper place, closing the low mouth 
of the tomb, in the face of the rock, 
the women returned to the city to 
buy spices and ointments, in order to 
complete after the approaching sab- 
bath the rites (which necessarily had 
been done in haste) by spreading 
liquid perfumes over the sacred body, 
besides the powdered spices already 
sprinkled in the linen swathes. 


On the close of the sabbath (Saturday 


evening) the chief priests, still fear- 
ing their sleeping Victim, determined 
to foil His prophecy, “after three 
days I will rise again.” So they got 
a Roman guard to be placed at their 
disposal to watch the tomb (“ye 
have a watch’’ implies that already 
they had a Roman guard granted 
during the feast), and they sealed the 
stone; but as in the case of Daniel 
(vi. 17), His type, they only made 
His miraculous resurrection the more 
unquestionable. The Father raised 
Him, as He was God’s prisoner, and 
He waited for God to set Him free 
(Acts ii. 24). But His resurrection 
was also His own act (John ii. 19, x. 
18). His resurrection body isa sample 
of what His saints’ bodies shall be 
(Phil. iii. 21); on the one hand 
having flesh and bones capable of 
being touched (Luke xxiv. 39, John 
xx. 27); on the other ap ing and 
disappearing with mysterious powers 
such as it had not before (19, 26; 
xxi. 4-7). Angels witnessed to Mary 
Magdalene, Mary mother of James, 
Joanna, and Salome, who went early 
to the tomb to anoint Him, that 
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Jesus was risen. Tie brevity of the 
two first evangelists on the resurrec- 
tion, as compared with the fuller 
record of the two last, who detail 
selected appearances to show His 
identity, accounts for the difficulty 
of harmonizing the particulars which 
a little more knowledge would at 
once clear up. The first two attest 
the fact; the latter two the reality 
of His risen body, as proved by His 
being handled and His eating (Luke 
xxiv. 80-48; Acts i. 3, x. 41; John 
xx. 20, 27; xxi. 12, 18). Matthew 
attests His appearance first in Judea, 
then by His own appointment in 
Galilee. Soalso Mark. Luke does 
not mention the appearance in Gali- 
lee, but dwells upon those in Judwa 
supplementary to the first two. John 
(xxi.) details an appearance in Galilee 
unnoticed by the first two, and by 
Paul (1 Cor. xv.). The resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, including His ascen- 
sion tacitly as its necessary sequel, 
was the grand theme of the apostles’ 

reaching (Acts i. 22, ii. 31, iv. 83). 
spear John (xx. 17) takes the ascen- 
sion for granted, without recording 
it; for it virtually began from the 
moment of His resurrection, “I 
ascend unto My Father,’ etc. His 
return to His Divine throne began 
already when He arose. Mark (xvi-. 
19) and Luke (xxiv. 51, Acts i.'9) 
alone of the four explicitly record it, 
but all presuppose it. 


The women, besides “the spices and 


ointments’? they “ prepared’? on 
Friday evening before the sabbath 
(Luke xxiii. 56), ‘‘ bought spices” 
(only) at the close of the sabbath, 
Saturday evening (Mark xvi. 1). So 
“very early,” “when it was yet 
dark,” “as it began to dawn toward 
the first day of the week” (Haster 
Sunday; “‘at the rising of the sun,” 
in Mark xvi. 2, can only be a general 
definition of time, for his “* very 
early’’ implies the sun had not actu- 
ally risen, for if it had the time would 
not be “‘ very early *’) they set out for 
the tomb. On their way, whilst they 
anxiously thought “ who shall roll us 
away the stone from the sepulchre 
door?’’ an earthquake rocked the 
ground under their feet, as a dazz- 
lingly bright angel from heaven rolled 
back the stone andsat thereon. The 
guards through fear became as dead 
men. The women, beholding the sight 
partially and from some distance, were 
afraid; but when they reach the 
garden all is quiet, and the angel 
said, “fear not ye (emphatical in the 
Gr.), for I know, ye seek Jesus.”’ The 
“for”? in Mark xvi. 4, “when the 
looked they saw the stone roll 
away, for it was great,’ gives the 
reason why “ looking up”’ they could 
see it from a distance. It also gives 
the reason for their previous anxiety 
and for God’s interposition, for our 
extremity is His opportunity. The 
angel’s appearing and removing the 
stone announced that Jesus had 
already risen indeed. The removal 
of the stone was not to set Jesus 
free, but after He had risen, when 
exactly is not revealed ; John xx. 6,7, 
shows it was without haste, in 

and deliberate order. Mary M: - 
lene, on seeing the stone rolled into 
its receptacle on one side of the rocky 
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tomb’s mouth, ranawayto Jerusalem 


at once to tell Peter. Fearing from 
the stone’s removal that the tomb had 
been violated and the sacred body 
stolen, she instinctively ran to men 
for help, and those the Lord’s fore- 
most disciples Peter and John, gene- 
rally associated, and now probably in 
John’s house with the Virgin (xix. 
27). The women left behind after- 
wards went in different directions to 
the homes of the other apostles, and 
so did not meet Peter as he came to 
the tomb (John xx. 1-8). 

Tm harmonizing the accounts we must 
remember ‘“‘the sacred writer who 
records more particulars includes the 
fewer of the other writers, he who re- 
cords fewer does not deny the more”’ 
(Le Clerc). Thus John includes 
tacitly other women besides Mary 
Magdalene ; her words (xx.2) “we 
know not where,’ etc., prove that 
other women had been with her to 
the tomb. Mark records the women’s 
seeing an angel, ‘‘a young man,” on 
the right side, on their entering the 
tomb after Mary Magdalene’s de- 
parture. Matthew mentions the angel 
as sitting on the stone outside the 
tomb. Luke mentions that when they 
were ‘‘much perplexed”’ at not find- 
ing the Lord’s body in the tomb they 
saw two men in shining garments 
stand by them and say, “ why seek 
ye the living among the dead P”’ etc. 
In their excitement some of the 
women saw but one, others both, of 
the angels. One angel, being the 
speaker, moved from his position on 
the stone at the entrance outside to 
the inside and declared Jesus’ resur- 
rection, and that according to His 
promise He would appear to them 
in Galilee, as recorded in Matthew 
(xxvi. 32, xxviii. 10) and Mark (xvi.7, 
xiv. 28). Mark, writing under Peter’s 
superintendence, records Jesus’ spe- 
cial message of love to Peter, to cheer 
him under his despondency because 
of his threefold denial of Jesus,“ go, 
tell His disciples and Peter.” 

The women trembling returned from 
the sepulchre, not saying aught to any 
they met through awe, but when 
they reached the apostles telling the 
tidings “with great joy” that Jesus 
is risen, and as He said on the eve of 
His passion “‘is going before” the 
heretofore “scattered sheep’? into 
Galilee, to gather them together again 
(Matt. xxviii. 8; Mark xvi. 7, 8, xiv. 
27, 28; John x. 4). When Mary 
Magdalene and the other women first 
reported the tidings to “‘ the eleven”’ 
(viz. Mary Magdalene to Peter and 
John, the. other women to the re- 
maining nine apostles), “ theyseemed 
to them idle tales, and they believed 
them not’’ (Luke xxiv. 9). Peter 
however and John, on Mary Macda- 
lene’s report, ran to thetomb. John 
reached it first, and stooping down 
saw the linen clothes lying, but with 
reverent awe shrank from entering. 
Peter with impulsive promptness 
entered, and iy 04 ae with deep 
interest (theoreti) the linen swathes 
and the head napkin duly folded, laid 
aside separately. Contrast Lazarus 
rising Risied hand and foot with 
graveclothes,”’ because he was to re- 
turn to corruption (John xx. 4-7, xi. 
44); but Jesus being ‘raised dieth 


no more,” therefore the graveclothes 
were laid aside orderly, without haste 
or confusion, such as would have 
been had the body been stolen away. 
John saw this evidenceand believed. 


Mary Magdalene followed to the tomb, 


but Peter and John were gone before 
she reached it, otherwise John would 
have imparted to her his faith. He 
and Peter soon communicated what 
they had seen to the other apostles 
and brethren (Luke xxiv. 12, 24). 
Meantime Mary Magdalene stood 
without at the sepulchre weeping. 
Stooping she saw within the sepul- 
chre two angels in the attitude of 
watching, one at the head the other 
at the feet, where His body had lain, 
so that she might be sure none could 
have stolen Him so guarded. Stier 
suggests that her rapt and longing 
eye saw the angels whom the apostles 
owing to their lesser degree of suscep- 
tibility saw not. The other women 
had been afraid at the angelic vision ; 
eagerness to recover the lost body of 
her Lord banishes from Mary Mag- 
dalene every other feeling. ‘‘ They 
say, Woman, why weepest thou?” 
‘* Because they have taken away my 
Lord, and I know not where,’ ete. 
(When the other women were with 
her she had said, ‘‘ they have taken 
away the Lord, and we know not 
where they have laid Him’; now 
how naturally, when feeling al! alone, 
she says ‘‘ my Lord,’’ and “I know 
not.’’) Turning back, as though 
even angels’ sympathy in His absence 
could nut console her, she saw Jesus 
standing, but knew Him not. Her 
absorbing sorrow so shut out hope 
that she recognised not the very One 
whom she longed for. ‘“ Her tears 
wove a veil concealing Him who stood 
before her; seeking the dead pre- 
vents our seeing the living ” (Stier). 
To His query, the same as the angel’s, 
why weepest thou? she replied, “‘If 
thou have borne Him hence tell me 
where thou hast laid Him, and I will 
take Him away.’ How true to na- 
ture her taking for granted that the 
unknown stranger would know whom 
she meant, though she forgot to name 


Him, her heart was so full of Him. | 


His one word in tones fondly re- 
membered, ‘‘ Mary,’”’ reveals Him. 
At once she reverts to His former 
relation to her, ‘‘ Rabboni,”’ ‘‘ my 
Master’’ or ‘‘ Teacher,” not yet rising 
to His higher relations as her Lord 
and God. Her deep joy could find 
vent in no other utterance than the 
one. A touch of her clasping hand 
accompanied it, to assure herself it is 
her Lord, the very one whose loving 
disciple she had been. Her eager 
touch He checked, ‘‘ Be not touch- 
ing Me” (haptow), implying that a 
mere earthly love expressed in the 
embrace between friends in the flesh 
is unsuited to the new relations be- 
tween His people and Himself now 
in His resurrection body (comp. 2 
Cor. v. 16) ; “for I am not yet as- 
cended to My Father,” assuring her 
for her comfort that the close inter- 
course, now not yet seasonable, shall 
be restored, and that His people 
shall touch Him, but with the hand 
of faith, more palpably than ever 
though no longer carnally, when He 
shall have ascended and the Spirit 


shall have consequently descended 
(Eph. iv. 8). ‘‘ But go tell My bre- 
thren, I am ascending (My ascension 
has already begun) to My Father,” 
etc. Finally whe: He shall return, 
of which His ascension is the pledge 
and type (Acts i. 11), He shall be m 
nearest contact of all with His peo- 
ple, themselves also then in their 
resurrection bodies. Thus she was 
the first divinely commissioned 
preacher of His resurrection and 
ascension to those whom “He is not 
ashamed to call brethren”’ (Heb. ii. 
10, 11). ‘‘They when they heard 
that He was alive and had been seen 
of her believed not.’’ Some believed 
Peter’s and John’s confirmation of 
the women’s report that His body 
was not in the sepulchre; but as 
“Him they saw not,’ they regarded 
her report of having seen Him as the 
hallucination of an excited mind. 
Whether the angels just seen had 
borne away His body as Moxes’ 
(Deut. xxxiv. 6), or what had be- 
come of it, they knew not; but hope 
of His appearing in person they had 
given up (Luke xxiv. 23, 24). But 
now the other women, just after (for 
the clause ‘‘as they went to tell His 
disciples,” Matt. xxviii. 9, is not in 
Vat. and Sin. MSS. and oldest ver- 
sions) they had brought the tidings 
as to the empty tomb and the angels 
to the other apostles besides Peter 
and John, on their way back to the 
tomb met Jesus, who said, ‘All 
hail,” and they clasped His feet and 
‘‘worshipped Him,” not merely as 
their Teacher (like Mary Magdalene, 
John xx. 16) but as their risen Lord 
(before His resurrection it wasusually 
others rather than the disciples that 
worshipped Him). The Lord added, 
Go tell My brethren(viz. the eleven 
and all the rest then at Jerusalem, 
Luke xxiv. 9) that they go into Gali- 
lee, there shall they see Me.” 


Meantime the watch informed the 


sanhedrim, who after consultation 
gave large money to the soldiers, and 
Invented a lie for them: “Say His 
disciples came by night and stole 
Him away while we slept.” If they 
slept how could they know the dis- 
ciples stole Him? Would they have 
charged themselves with a capital 
offence, sleeping on guard, unless 
they were assured of impunity? 
Would the sanhedrim and Roman 
authorities have let them escape 
punishment ? If they were awake 
the Gospel account is true. The 
carefully folded graveclothes con- 
fute the notion of theft. The san- 
hedrim never examined the soldiers 
and the disciples publicly as to the 
alleged theft. Evidently they did not 
believe their own story; yet they 
ropagated the lie, as Justin Martyr 
(Tryp o, 108, 117, 17) charges them, 
by missionaries sent ‘‘over the whole 
world’ to counteract Christianity. 


The third testimony to the still doubting 


eleven was that of the disciples who 
started for Emmaus (now Khamasa, 
close to the Roman road from Jeru- 
salem by Solomen’s ‘jools to Beit 
Jibrin) about noon on the same day, 
after having heard possibly but not 
credited Mary Magdalene’s and the 
other women’s statement of having 
seen Him, One was named Cleopas, 
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t.e. Cleopater, not to be confounded | 
with Clopas or Alphzeus (John xix.25). 
Their sad report to Jesus, who joined 
them unrecognised, as to the apostles 
who went to see whether the women’s 
report as to the empty tomb were 
true, was ‘‘Him they saw not”’: 
they took no direct notice of the 
women’s having subsequently seen 
Jesus, whether from disbelieving or 
from not having heard it. Jesus re- 
buked their slowness to believe, and 
showed “‘in all the scriptures (Jesus 
thus authenticating as inspired the 
O. T.) the things concerning Him- 
self,’ that ‘Christ ought to have 
suffered these things and (then) enter 
into His glory.” Then at their con- 
straining entreaty, it being “toward 
evening,’ He stayed with them, and 
in blessing and breaking bread “ He 
was known of them,” their eyes 
being “opened” so as no longer to 
be “holden” and incapable of dis- 
cerning through His appearing “in 
another form” (Mark xvi. 12, Luke 
xxiv. 138-35). ‘The transfiguration 
before His passion shows how 
His resurrection body could be the 
same body, yet altered so as at will 
to be more or less recognisable to 
beholders. The process of its pro- 
gressive glorification probably began 
from His resurrection, and culmi- 
nated at His ascension. Returning 
to Jerusalem after His vanishing 
from them, they found “the eleven 
and those with them’? (the other 
disciples, Acts i i. 14) with eager joy 
exclaiming “ the Lord is risen in- 
deed, and hath appeared to Simon” 
qa Cor. xv. 5). They did not credit 
the women, but they are convinced 
by one of the apostles, and that one 
Peter. The Emmaus disciples told 
concerning His being recognised by 
them in breaking of bread. As nei- 
ther of the two were of the twelve, 
they had not been at the institution 
of the Lord’s supper, and therefore 
this “breaking of bread” was an 
ordinary meal, at which His well 
remembered gestures and mode of 
blessing the bread (Matt. xiv. 19, 
v. 36) by thanksgiving occasioned 
their recognition of Him. “The 
eleven” is either used asa general 
designation (Luke xxiv. 33), not 
exactly, as there were but ten, 
Thomas being away; or else Thomas 
left them just after the Emmaus 
pair came in, and before Jesus 
appeared (ver. 36-49, John xx. 19-25). 
Other disciples (Luke xxiv. 33) besides 
the apostles were present, so that 
Christ’s commission (John xx. 19- 
23) belongs to the whole church 
(John says, ver. 19, “the disciples,” 
not merely the apostles), which exer- 
cises it generally by its ministers as 
its representatives, but not exclu- 
sively. The apostles “remitted sins,” 
just as they saved souls, instrument- 
ally by the ministry of the word 
{Acts xiii. 38, x. 43), not by priestly 
absolution. The apostles Tafallibly 
also wrote the word ; their successors 
learn and teach it (Jas. v. 20). The 
parallel Luke xxiv. 47 expresses 
how they remitted sins; ver. 49, in 
what sense “He breathed on them 
the Holy Ghost,” viz. gave them a 
measure of grace and faith, assur- 
ing them of “the promise ‘of His 
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Father”? to be fulfilled in the Spirit's 
outpouring on pentecost, for which 
till then they were to wait in believing 
prayer (Actsi.14). The words John 
xx. 22, 23, were not used in ordina- 
tions for the first 12 centuries. The 
apostles’ imspiration was not trans- 
mitted by ordination to their suc- 
cessors. Thomas’s absence alone 
would prove that no final gifts of 
apostleship were then bestowed, else 
he would have forfeited them. In 
Matt. xvi. 19 Peter, and xxviii. 18 all 
thedisciples, constituting collectively 
“the church,” are given the power 
to loose and bind THINGS, t.e. to legis- 
late and declare obligatory or other- 
wise (Acts x., xv.) ; in John xx. 23 to 
remit or retain PERSONS’ sins. The 
apostles by the miraculous gift of 
discerning spirits in part did so 
(Acts v. 1-11, viii. 21, xiii. 9), but 
mainly by ministry of the word. 
The former is not transmitted ; the 
latter is the whole church’s province 
in all ages, exercised through its mi- 
nisters chiefly but not exclusively. 


Doubts still mingled with the faith of 


the disciples, even after Christ’s 
appearance to Peter and then to the 
two Emmaus disciples. His humble 
appearance as an ordinary traveller, 
and His sitting down toa social meal 
in the body, seemed at variance with 
their ideas of His being an unsub- 
stantial “ spirit’? (Mark xvi. 12, 13). 
In spite of their profession ‘‘the 
Lord is risen indeed,” they were 
ss affrighted” when He ‘actually stood 
in the midst of them (Luke xxiv. 36, 
ete.). “The doors were shut for 
fear of the Jews,” so that His risen 
body had properties to which material 
substances were no hindrance (comp. 
31, 40; John xx. 19). To reassure 
them He showed them His hands and 
side and feet, and desired them to 
handle Him and see that He had 
‘* flesh and bones.”’ 


The “ handling” is peculiar to Luke; 


but John wndesignedly hints (a 
strong corroboration of the authen- 
ticity of both evangelists) at it by 
recording the form which Thomas’s 
unbelief took just afterwards, “except 
I put my finger into the print of ss 
nails (the cavity left by them bein: 
smaller, and such as the finger se 
fit into), and thrust my hand into 
His side (the cavity left iy the spear 
being large, and such as the hand 
would fit into), I will not believe.” 


They could scarcely believe for joy and 


wonder (comp. the type, Gen. xlv. 
26), but their fright was all gone. 
He vouchsafes then the sign before 
given to show the reality of the rais- 
ing to life of Jairus’ daughter (Mark 
v. 4), by ing of fish and honey- 
comb. Like the angels who ate of 
Abram’s food (Gen. xviii. 8), He 
had the power, not the need, to eat ; 

not from hunger or thirst, but to 
teach and convince His disciples 
(Acts x. 41). His appearing on two 
successive first days of the week 
stamped that day with sanctity as 
“the Lord’s day” (Rev. i. 10). The 
consecration of one day in seven rests 
on the O. T. law from the ming ; 
the transference from the day 
of the week to the first was gradual, 
the apostolical usage resting on the 
Lord’s hallowiag tt" it in act by His 
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resurrection and reappearances on 
it. In gracious condescension He 
vouchsafed to Thomas the tangible 
material proof which his morbid slow- 
ness to believe demanded. Thomas, 
now convinced, recognises not merely 
that which feeling Christ’s body de- 
monstrated, namely His humanity, 
but rises to avow what faith, not 
sense, revealed, His Divinity, “my 
Lord and my God!” Jesus gently 
reproves whilst commending him, 
“because thou hast seen Me thou 
hast believed ; blessed are they that 
have not seen, yet have believed” 
(Heb. xi. 1, 1 Pet. i. 8, 2 Cor. v. 7). 


John (xxi.) in an appendix recounts the 


Lord’s appearance to seven of the 
apostles (or else five apostles and two 
disciples) at the sea of Tiberias. At 
first they did not recognise Him 
standing on the shore, though near 
enough to hear His voice. The phrase 
“showed (manifested) Himself” 
implies perhaps that after His resur- 
rection He was visible only by a dis- 
tinct act of His will. However, their 
non-recognition may have been due 
to the dimness of the eee Sup- 
posing possibly His inquiry, “ child- 
ren, have ye any meat! 2? was a 
stranger's friendly call whether they 
had any fish to sell, they replied, no. 
At His suggestion they east the net 
on the right side of the ship, then 
could not draw it for the multitude 
of fishes. John with his greater 
spiritual discernment first perceived, 
he is the Lord.” Peter with his 
lsive ardour was the first to go 
tote As this miraculous draught 
answers to that in Luke v., so Peter’s 
unging into the water ‘answers to 
Bis desire to walk to Jesus on the 
water; but there are characteristic 
differences. In Luke v. the net 
brake; here not so. Type respect- 
ively of their past breaking of their 
resolution of devotedness to Jesus 
(their very fishing now was a tem- 
porary desertion of their higher call- 
ing), and of their henceforth not 


breaking it. There an indefinite 
number of fish, small and ; here 
**153 great fishes.” In tt. xiv. 


28-31 Peter’s faith failed through 
fears; here he plunges fearlessly be 
the water to reach Jesus. The 
sent dispensation with and 
mixed answers to L v. (comp. 
Matt. xiii. 47,48.) All arenot secure 
who are in the gospel net; just as 
the net brake. But the future dis- 
pensation will be (as in John xxi.) an 
unbroken net, containing the = 
definite number of the elect, all 
“ great”? before God. Christ at the 
dawn of that day shall be waiting on 
the shore to weleome His 
servants. The fish brought to the 
ship still in the sea (Luke v.) answer 
to the present gathering in of con- 
yverts by the in the midst of 
a still perilous tem: world. Those 
drawn to shore (John xxi.) answer to 
the saints safely landed and with 
— who makes them sit down to 
(comp. ver. 12, “ come 
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servants; then shall every man’s 
special work have its special reward 
of grace, answering to ‘‘ bring of the 
fish which ye have caught’”’ (Dan. 
xii. 3, Luke xix. 16-19, 2 John 8, 1 
Cor. iv. 5). 

Something mysterious and majestic 
about Jesus’ form, rather felt than 
seen, combined with the extraordi- 
nary provision He had made for their 
meal, awed the disciples ; they might 
have been inclined to ask explana- 
tions, but reverent fear and their 
knowledge ‘‘that it was the Lord” 
checked them. This early meal was 
a kind of resumption of the last 
supper. Again Peter and John are 
nearest their loved Lord. He tests 
Peter’s love so loudly professed at the 
last supper (Luke xxii. 33, 34). As 
then He foretold his threefold denial, 
so now He elicits thrice his ‘‘love” 
patent to the all-knowing Saviour. 
He delicately glances at Peter’s past 
overweening self confidence, ‘‘though 
‘all (the disciples) shall be offended 
because of Thee, yet will I never” 
(Matt. xxvi. 33); “ lovest thou Me 
more than these” thy fellow dis- 
ciples ? Peter needed to be set right 
as to these, as well as in respect to 
Jesus. Then Jesus explicitly foretells 
Peter’s crucifixion, already at the last 
supper implied obscurely (John xiii. 
36), adding “follow Me,’ thesame call 
as the first of all (Matt. iv.19). Jesus 
then commenced withdrawing, Peter 
followed, and on turning he saw John 
too following, and asked, ‘‘ Lord, 
and what shall this man do?” Jesus 
replied, “if I will that he tarry (on 
earth) till | come (till the destruction 
of Jerusalem, when begins the series 
of events which together constitute 
the theme of the Apocalypse, called 
‘the coming of the Lord’ Matt. xxiv., 
to be consummated in His personal 
neyo in order to reign), what is 
that to thee ?’? The danger of oral 
tradition (to guard against which the 
Gospel word was soon written) is 
illustrated in that the brethren, even 
so near the Fountain of truth, mis- 
interpreted ‘‘this saying” as if it 
meant John should not die. 

The Lord’s promise and command 
(Matt. xxviii. 7, 10, 16, etc.) previously 
announced by the angel led the dis- 
ciples in general (besides “the eleven”’ 
specified by Matthew) togo to amount 
in Galilee (perhaps that of the beati- 
tudes) where “‘He was seen of 500 
brethren atonce”’ (1 Cor. xv. 6). Some 
even still doubted the evidence of 
their senses (probably until He drew 
nearer, for at first He was seen at a 
distance, perhaps on the mountain 
top). But the eleven worshipped 
Him. Jesus confirmed His claim to 
worship by drawing near and declar- 
ing “all power is given unto Me in 
heaven and earth,’ realizing Dan. 
yii. 14, and commissioning all His 
disciples (not the apostles only, Acts 
viii. 2, 4), “‘go and disciple all the 
nations, baptizing them (the persons) 
into the name (not names, for God 
is Ong) of the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost,” i.e. into living 
amion with Godin the threefold per- 
sonality as revealed : “teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you,” for full in- 
struction im Christ’s word is the 
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necessary complement of baptism ; 
“‘and (on this condition, not other- 
wise) I am (Jesus the great I am, 
not merely ‘I shall be’) with you 
alway unto the consummation of the 
age’’ (John xiv. 16, xvi. 13). The 
commission is to all the church, and 
is mostly executed by its ministers 
and teachers, the mode of whose ap- 
pointmentis not definitely prescribed. 
He has never left Himself without 
witnesses, howeverthe church as a 
general body has apostatized. 


The Lord’s appearance to James the 


Less [see] was after that to the 500, 
and marked him as one specially 
honoured, whence afterwards he pre- 
sided over the Jerusalem church 
(1 Cor. xv. 6). In Galilee remote 
from Jerusalem the 500 could meet 
more safely. Thus 120 who met at 
Jerusalem after the ascension were 
exclusive of those in Galilee. To- 
wards the close of the forty days 
(Acts i. 3) the disciples went up to 
Jerusalem, as the feast of pentecost 
was near. Then for the last time 
they (‘‘all the apostles,” 1 Cor. 
xv. 7, besides the twelve, probably 
others, e.g. Andronicus and Junia, 
“of note among the apostles” or‘ 


Jether. 


mony of Paul, who mentions all those 
to men which the Guspels record, 
also the special one to himself after 
the Lord’s ascension. Most of the 
above is gathered, with occasional 
differences however, from Bishop 
Ellicott’s valuable Life of Christ. 
Four stages of development in the 
orderand fulness of Christ’s teaching 
have been traced: (1) In the first 
year a slight advance on the teach- 
ing of John the Baptist. (2) The 
second year inaugurated by the 
sermon on the mount. (8) The third 
year the teaching of parables, setting 
forth the nature, constitution, and 
future prospects of the church. (4) 
The fourth year, the sublime dis- 
courses in the upper chamber, re- 
corded by John, just before His be- 
trayal and crucifixion. 

1. Gideon’s eldest son. 
Afraid asa youth to slay Zebah and 
Zalmunna at his father’s bidding. 
Slain by Abimelech (Jud. viii. 20 
ix. 5). 2. Same as IrHra [see 
and ABicalL. 38. 1 Chron. ii. 32. 
4. 1 Chron. iv. 17. Qumst. Heb. in 
Paralipom. makes zra Amram, 
J. Aaron. 65. Ithran (1 Chron. 
vii. 38). 


witnesses of the resurrection, “‘in| Jetheth. Gen. xxxvi. 40; 1 Chron. 


Christ before Paul,’’ Rom. xvi. 7) saw 
Him, Luke xxiv. 44-49 answering to 
Actsi. 4-8; and He charged them 
not to leave Jerusalem until they 


received the promised Spirit from on | Jethlah. 


high. He led them out from the 


city over the ridge of Olivet, de- | Jethro. 


scending towards Bethany, the dis- 
trict being called ‘‘ Bethany ’’; comp. 
Luke xxiv. 50 with Acts i. 12, where 
the distance of Olivet from Jerusa- 
lem ‘‘a sabbath day’s journey” is 
thought by Alford to be specified, 
because the ascension was on the 
Saturday or sabbath of the seventh 
week from the resurrection, which 
suits the phrase “forty days’”’ as 
well as the Thursday, usually made 
Ascension day. ‘‘ They asked, wilt 
Thou at this time restore again (the 
apo of the compound marks the 
establishing as something due by 
God’s oft repeated promises) the 
kingdom to Israel??? He recognises 
the fact, and only rebukes their re- 
quiring to know “the times or seasons 
put in the Father’s own power” 
oars xxix. 29, Dan. vii. 27, Isa. i. 
26). 


After His promise that they should be 


His witnesses from Jerusalem to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, their 
last glimpse of Him was in the act of 
blessing them (Luke xxiv. 51) with 
uplifted hands, even as His sermon 
on the mount began with blessing 
(comp. Acts iii. 26). He was “ carried 
up into heaven,”’ “a cloud receiving 
Him out of their sight,’’ even as His 
elect shall be caught up in clouds 
(1 Thess. iv. 17) and as “behold He 
cometh with clouds’? (Rev. i. 7). 
Angels announced to the disciples, 
gazing with strained eyes upwards, 
that “the same Jesus shall return in 
like manner as they saw Him go into 
heaven,’ probably at the same 
mount (Zech. xiv. 4,5). Thus there 


were ten appearances of the risen| Jetur. Gen. xxv. 15. 


i. 51. From an Arabic root “a 
nail”? or “tent pin,’? symbolising 
stability ; ‘‘a prince” (Hzra ix. 8; 
Isa. xxii. 23). 

A city of Dan (Josh. 


[See Hopas.] Reuel’s 
eldest son. Brother in law of Moses, 
by whose counsel Moses chose chief 
men from the tribes to be rulers of 
thousands, hundreds, fifties, and 
tens, and to judge minor causes, re- 
serving the weightier ones to himself 
(Exod. xviii.). “Jethro took a 
burnt offering and sacrifices for 
God,”’ being a priest of the true 
God. The primitive faith still had 
its representatives here and there in 
the Gentile world after Abraham’s 
call, e.g. J.and Melchizedek. Reuel’s 
name, from El=God, implies he too 
was a God-worshipping priest-prince 
of his tribe, though the majority of 
the tribe bordering on the Hamite 
Canaan were idolaters (Exod. ii. 16). 
Zipporah’s repugnance to circum- 
cision (Exod. iv. 24-26) shows that it 
was not universal even among wor- 
shippers of the true God. She cir- 
cumcised the younger son only to 
save Moses from God’s wrath, the 
elder was evidently already circum- 
cised. Moses’ delay in circumcising 
the younger was a sinful yielding to 
his wife. The occurrence induced 
him to send her back and his sons, 
and not take them to Egypt; J. 
brought them to him after Israel’s 
arrival at Sinai. J. of Midian (Abra- 
ham’s descendant) celebrated a sacri- 
ficial meal with Aaron and Israel’s 
elders ; the representative firstfruits 
ofthe heathen who would afterwards 
enter into fellowship with God and 
His people; as Amalek, another 
descendant of Abraham, represents 
on the contrary the heathen world 
hostile to the Lord and His people. 
Iturea. 


xix. 42). 


Saviour recorded, nine in the Gospels | Jeuel. 1 Chron. ix. 2, 6. 


and Acts, and one in 1 Cor. xv., viz. 
to James, on the independent testi- 


Jeush. 1. 


Gen. xxxvi. 5-18. 2. 


1 Chron. vii. 10,11. 3. A Gershon- 


Jeuz. 


John uses 
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ite Levite, reckoned as one house 
with Beriah in Davyid’s census 
(1 Chron. xxiii. 10,11). 4, 2 Chron. 
xi. 18, 19. 
Born in Moab (1 Chron. 
viii. 8, 10). 
Jew. At first one belonging to the 
kingdom of Judah, as distinguished 
from northern Israel (2 Kings xvi. 6). 
After the captivity, all members of 
the one new state were “ Jews,” 
i.e. in God’s outward covenant, as 
contrasted with ‘“‘Greeks” or 
Gentiles (Rom. i. 16, ii. 9 marg.). 
“Hebrews ”’ on the other hand ex- 
pressed their language and national- 
ity, in contrast to “ Hellenists,’’ 7.e. 
reek speaking Jews. Again the 
term “‘ Israelites’’ expresses the high 
theocratic privileges of descent from 
the patriarch who “asa prince had 
ower with God” (2 Cor. xi. 22, 
om. ix. 4). 
‘Jews’? of the faction 
hostile to the Lord Jesus. By the 
time that he wrote the Jews had 
definitely rejected the gospel offered 
to them by the apostles at home and 
abroad (1 Thess. ii. 14-16) ; so they 
are no longer regarded as the cove- 
nant people, the kingdom of God 
having passed from them to the 
Gentiles (Acts xiii. 45, 46). The 
destruction of Jerusalem and the 
temple formally effected the trans- 
ference, for ever since the Jew pro- 
fesses a religion enjoining what God’s 
providence makes it impossible for 
him to fulfil, viz. the observance of 
the great feasts and the sacrificial 
system in the temple at Jerusalem. 
B. F. Westcott (Smith’s Bible Dict.) 
notices the preparation for the last 
or gospel revelation by the disciplin- 
ing of the Jews under (1) the Per- 
sian supremacy (536—3383 B.c.), in 
organization, order, and ritual; (2) 
under the Greek (333—167 8.c.), in 
liberty and speculation; (3) under 
the Asmonsan Maccabees, in inde- 
endence and faith; (4) under the 
erods, in the separation between 
the temporal and the spiritual king- 
dom. JEWRY means Judma (Dan. v. 
13). “The Jews’ language”’ signi- 
fies both the Hebrew (2 Kings xviii. 
26) and the Aramaic Hebrew acquired 
in the captivity (Neh. xiii. 24), “ the 
language (lip) of Canaan” (Isa. xix. 
18). [See Hesrew Lanouaace. ] 
Jezaniah. Jer. xl. 8, xlii. 1; ap- 
parently identical with Azariah, son 
of Hoshaiah (xliii. 2). Associated 
with Johanan in the flight to Egypt, 
in spite of God’s warning by Jere- 
miah. JAAZANIAH in 2 Kings 
xxv. 23. 
Jezebel = chaste, free from carnal 
connection. One whose name belied 
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ought to be.-translated): 1 Kings 
xvi. 31, 32, xviii. 19,18. She even 
slew the prophets of Jehovah 
(2 Kings ix. 7). When Elijah under 
God wrought the miracle at Carmel, 
and slew her favourite prophets, J. 
still unsubdued swore by her gods to 
do to Elijah as he had done to them 
(1 Kings xix. 1-3). Even he was 
constrained to flee for his life to 
Beersheba of Judah and the desert 
beyond. 


Like Clytemnestra or Lady Macbeth 


she taunted Ahab with want of 
kingly spirit in not taking what he 
wished, Naboth’s vineyard (1 Kings 
xxi. 7, 14, 238): “dost thow govern 
Israel? I (the real monarch) will 
give thee the vineyard of Naboth.”’ 
So she wrote in Ahab’s name to the 
Jezreelite elders, and sealed the 
letters with his seal; and to her it 
was that they wrote the announce- 
ment that they had stoned Naboth 
for blasphemy. Upon her therefore 
fell a special share of the divinely 
foretold doom. She survived Ahab 
14 years, and still as queen mother 
exercised an evil influence in the 
courts of her sons Ahaziah and 
Joram of Israel, and in that of her 
daughter Athaliah’s husband Jeho- 
ram (2 Chron. xxi. 6, xxii. 2). But 
judgment was executed upon her by 
JeHu [see] for all her whoredoms 
and witchcrafts, which had become 
proverbial (2 Kings ix. 22, 30-37). 


In Rev. ii. 20 J. typically expresses 


some self styled prophetess, or a set 
of false prophets (for the Heb. 
feminine expresses collectively a 
multitude), as closely attached to 
the Thyatira church as a wife is toa 
husband, and as powerfully influenc- 
ing that church for evil as J. did her 
husband. Sin. MS. and Paris MS. 
and Vulg. Latin read as A. V.; but 
Alex. and Vat. MSS. ‘“‘thy wife,” 
i.e. the wife of the presiding bishop 
or ‘‘angel.’? Like her father, the 
ancient J. had been swift to shed 
blood. A priestess and devotee of 
Baal and Astarte herself, she seduced 
Israel beyond the calf worship (the 
worship of the true God under the 
cherub ox form, a violation of the 
second commandment) to Baal 
worship, of which whoredoms and 
witchcrafts were a leading part (a 
violation of the first). The spiritual 
J. of Thyatira similarly, by _pre- 
tended inspiration, lured God’s 
servants to libertinism, fornication, 
and idol meats (Rev. ii. 6, 14, 15), as 
though things done in the flesh were 
outside the man, and therefore in- 
different. The deeper the church 
penetrated into heathenism, the more 
heathenish she became. 


Hosega’s [see] eldest son b 


JEZREEL. 


royal residence was on the KE. of the 
city, and near it was the Jezreelite 
Naboth’s vineyard ; whereas Samaria 
(in the sense of the city) was his 
capital (1 Kings xviii. 46, xxi. 1, 
xxii. 10; 2 Kings ix. 15). By the 
fountain of Jezreel Israel pitched 
before the battle of Gilboa (1 Sam. 
xxix. 1). A large fountain still 
flows out of a cavern inthe conglom- 
erate rock at the northern base of 
mount Gilboa. Zerin commands an 
extensive view to the mountains E. 
of Jordan and along the great plain 
to mount Carmel. On the N.E., the 
hill on which J. stood, is a steep de- 
scent of rock, 100ft. high. Strong and 
central, the site was admirable for a 
city. Jezobel’s apartments were on 
the city wall, with a window facing 
E., and a watchtower for noticing 
arrivals from the Jordan quarter. 
An old square tower still standing 
may occupy its site. The city’s 
eastern gateway was the palace gate- 
way, in front of which was the open 
space, usual in Eastern cities, called 
“*the mounds,’ where the dogs, 
their scavengers, devoured Jezebel’s 
carcase. 

Gomer 
was named J. (Hos. i. 4) [see JEz- 
EBEL], to imply that as Ahab’s 
family miserably perished there, so 
would their destroyer Jehu’s family 
perish, because the latter had re- 
tained the sin which he had been 
elevated in order to root out. God 
saith “I will avenge the blood of J. 
(2 Kings ix., x. 11, 14) upon the 
house of Jehu,’’ because the blood 
so shed by Jehu was not with a view 
to doing God’s will, but to further 
his own ambition; this he proved by 
soon disobeying God when the re- 
taining of the calf worship seemed 
to him politic. J. means both “‘ God 
scatters’? and ‘‘ God sows.” As He 
“scattered ’’ them under Jehu, and 
finally by the Assyrian deportation, 
so He will ‘“‘sow”’ them again; and 
so J. will represent the similarly 
sounding Israel; “great shall be 
the day of J.’ when “Judah and 
Israel shall be gathered together, 
and appoint (unto) themselves one 
head, and shall c me up out of the 
land”’ (of the Gentiles) where God 
sowed them (Zech. x. 9, Hos. i. 11). 
They shall then be the seed of God 
sown in their own land (Hos. ii. 23; 
Ezek. xxxvi. 9; Jer. xxxi. 27, xxxii. 
41; Amos ix. 15). 


THE VALLEY OF J. (or ESDRAELON, as 


it is called in Judith iii. 9) stretches 
across the centre of Palestine from 
the Mediterranean to the Jordan, 
separating Carmel and Samaria’s 
mountain ranges from those of Gali- 


her nature: licentious, fanatical, 
and stern. Daughter of Ethbaal, or 
Ithobal, king. of Sidon and priest of 
Astarte, who had murdered Phelles 
his predecessor (Josephus c. Apion, 
i. 18) and restored order in Tyre 


Jezer. Gen. xlvi. 24; Num. xxvi.49;} lee. The western portion is the 

1 Chron. vii. 13. plain of Accho. The main bodyisan 
Jeziel. 1 Chron. xii. 1-3. irregular triangle, its base stretching 
Jezliah. 1 Chron. viii. 18. from Engannim to the hills below 
Jezoar. 1 Chron. iv. 7. Nazareth, about 15 miles: one side 
: Jezrahiah. Neh. xii. 42. formed by the Galilee hills, about 12 
after a period of anarchy. Wife of | Jezreel. Sprung fromthe father, i.e.| miles; the other 18, running on the 
Auas [see] who became a puppet in} founder, of Hram [see] (1 Chron. iv.| northern side of the Samaritan range. 
her hands for working all wicked-| 8); Hlse supply from ver. 2, “these| The top of the triangle is the pass, 
ness in the sight of Jehovah (1Kings| are (the families) of the father of|~ half a mile wide, opening into Accho 
xxi, 25). She established the Phe-| Etam” (or Abietam, one name). plain. It is the ancient Megiddo 
nician idolatry ona grand scale at| Jezreel=God has sown..Esdraelon. lain, the ARMAGEDDON [see] of 
her husband’s court, maintaining at| Now Zerin at the foot of mount fave xvi. 16. The Kishon drains it, 
her table 450 prophets of Baal and| Gilboa, ten miles 8.E. of Nazareth.| flowing W. by Accho into the Medi- 
400 of Astarte (so “the groves”! In Issachar: Josh. xix. 18. Ahab’s! terranean. From this triangular 
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lain’s base three branches stretch 
., divided by bleak mount Gilboa 
and Little Hermon. (See Porter, 
Handbook to Syria.) Though rich 
and luxuriant in spring, only about a 
sixth of it is cultivated, and there is 
not an inhabited village in the main 
portion, chiefly owing to the inse- 
curity from Bedouin marauders. It 
mainly belonged to Issachar, which, 
exposed to every incursion, lived in 
a nearly nomadic state and sought 
David’s protection (Gen. xlix. 14, 15 
“tents,” 1 Chron. xii. 32, 40), and 
formed Zebulun’s frontier (Deut. 
xxxili. 18). It was Israel’s great 
field of battle with invaders: Sisera, 
Jud. iv., v.; Midian, Jud. vii.; the 
Philistines at Gilboa, 1 Sam. xxix., 
xxxi.; Pharaoh Necho at Megiddo, 
2 Kings xxiii. 29. 

Jibsam. 1 Chron. vii. 2. 

Jidlaph=weeping. Gen. xxii. 22. 

Jimna: JimnaH. Imnau[see], Num. 
xxvi. 44, 

Jiphtah. A city of Judah, in the 
shephelah, or low maritime hills of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 48). Its meaning 
“it opens’’ points to a site at the 
opening of the hills to the plain. 
Now Batihah in the Ghuzzeh (Gaza) 
province (Robinson). 

Jiphthah, El, Valley of. A 
ravine (rather than valley; ge, not 
nachal), bounding Zebulun and 
Asher (Josh. xix. 14, 27). The city 
Jotapata which resisted Vespasian 
(Josephus B.J.iii.7). Now Jefat, in 
the Galilee mountains, half way 
between Acre and the lake of Gen- 
nesareth ; stands at the head of the 
valley, now the great wady Abilin, 
which stretches W. to the Mediter- 
ranean coast plain. It means “‘God’s 
opening,’ 7%.e. an important one. 
Ethphaneh, a kindred name, stands 
at the opening to the fruitful plain 
of Acre. 

Joab =Jehovahfather. 1. Eldest of the 
three sons of Zeruiah, David’s sister. 
The father is not named; his sepul- 
chre was in Bethlehem (2 Sam. ii. 32). 
Revengeful and bold as his brother 
Abishai, at the same time more able as 
astatesman (2 Sam. ii. 18, 22; iii. 27). 
Early joined David, whose family and 
relatives were not safe from Saul (1 
Sam. xxii.3, 4; xxvi.6). Became “cap- 
tain of the host.” Abishai is men- 
tioned in David’s flight before Saul ; 
but J. not till after Saul’s death. 
Then, commanding David’s servants, 
J. encountered Abner at the pool of 
Gibeon by the challenge of the latter, 
and defeated him with the loss of only 
19 men. Up to Abner’s involuntary 
slaughter of the fleetfooted Asahel, 
Abner’s relations with J. had been 
not unkindly. J., at Abner’s appeal 
to his generosity, the Benjamites 
having rallied round the fleeing chief, 
forbore to press the vanquished to ex- 
tremities. He added farther (2 Sam. 
ii. 27), “unless thou hadst spoken 
(challenged to combat, ver. 14) surely 
then in the morning the people would 
have gone away every one from fol- 
lowing his brother,” 7.e. there would 
have been no such fratricidal strife 
atall. But J. cherished revenge for 
his brother’s death ; and on his re- 
turn from pursuing a troop, finding 
that Abner had been favourably re- 
ceived by David, he broke out into a 
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reproof of the king as though Abner 
had come as a spy; then by mes- 
sengers recalled the unsuspecting 
general, and, taking him aside at the 
gateway of Hebron as if for a 
peaceable conversation, treacherously 
stabbed him. Jealousy of a possible 
rival in David’s favour probably 
was an additional incentive. David, 
deeply grieved, prayed that the guilt 
and its penalty might ever rest on J. 
and his house, and constrained J. to 
appear at the funeral with rent clothes 
and in sackcloth. Yet David felt 
himself powerless to punish J. and 
his brother; “‘these men,-the sons 
of Zeruiah, be too hard for me,” at 
once necessary to him and too formi- 
dable to provoke. He left the punish- 
ment with the Lord (2 Sam. iii. 39, 


comp. xix. 7). 


J. speedily attained the command in 


chief by his being first gallantly to 
scale the Jebusite stronghold and 
drive out the enemy. Then he was 
employed by David to aid him in 
fortifying the stronghold which be- 
came “‘ the city of David”’ (1 Chron. 
xi. 4-8). J. had an armourbearer, 
Nahari the Beerothite (2 Sam. xxiii. 
37), and ten young men as bearers 
of his equipment (xviii. 15). He had 
a lordly title (xi. 11), ‘‘ my lord 
... general of the king’s army” 
(1 Chron. xxvii. 34). Besides his 
usual residence at Jerusalem J. had 
a house and barley fields in the 
country not far from the capital (2 
Sam. xiv. 30, 1 Kings ii. 34); and “‘ he 
was buried in his own house in the 
wilderness,”’ probably that of Judah, 
as J.’s mother, David’s step sister, 
would naturally dwell near Beth- 
lehem. However Absalom’s residence 
next J. seems rather to point to the 
N. near BaatHazor [see] (2 Sam. 
xiii. 23, xiv. 80; 1 Chron. u. 54). 


In the war with Ammon, undertaken to 


avenge the indignity offered David’s 
ambassadors by Hanun, J. defeated 
Ammon’s ally the Syrians whilst 
Abishai was defeating the Ammon- 
ites. His exhortation before the 
battle was worthy of a better man: 
“be of good courage, and let us play 
the men for our people, and for the 
cities of our God; and the Lord do 
that which seemeth Him good” 
(2 Sam. x. 12). Bad men may utter 
good religious sentiments ; practice 
is the test. David gave the final blow 
to the rallying Syrians with their 
brethren from beyond Euphrates 
under Shobach, Hadarezer’s cap- 
tain. J., after David’s defeat of 
Edom in the Valley of Salt (2 Sam. 
viii. 18, 14), was six months engaged 
in slaying the Edomite males, in _re- 
venge for their invasion of Israel in 
David’s absence (1 Kings xi. 15, 16; 
Ps. xliv.); his first care was to bury 
the Israelites slain during the in- 
vasion by Edom. The victory over 
Edom is variously attributed to David 
as king, to J. as commander in chief, 
who slew 12,000, and to Abishai, who 
slew 6000, under J. (1 Chron. xviii. 
12.) Ps. lx. (title) was composed by 
David after he had beaten Aram of 
the two floods (Naharaim) ; this vic- 
tory the psalmist takes as an earnest 
that the expedition setting out to 
occupy Edom would succeed; comp. 
ver. 8, 9, 12, with 2 Sam. viii. 14. 


So terrible was J.’s name to Edom 
that their prince Hadad did not ven- 
ture to return from Kgypt till he 
knew “‘that J. the captain of the 
host was dead”’ (1 Kings xi. 21, 22). 


The completion of the war with Ammon 


was due to J. who, going forth at the 
beginning of the next year, took 
Rabbah the lower city on the river: 
(2 Sam. xi., xil.). J. loyally and 
magnanimously desired David to 
come and take the acropolis on the 
N.W., commanding the rest of the 
city, that the general might not re- 
ceive the glory which ought to belong 
tothe king. J. showed a wickedly un- 
scrupulous fidelity as David’s tool for 
murdering Uriah, by setting him in 
the forefront to encounter a sortie 
from the city, and then deserting 
him, J. thus was in possession of the: 
awful secret of the king, and hence- 
forth exercised an almost complete 
sway over him (xix. 7). David could 
no longer revenge Abner’s blood on 
his own accomplice in the murder of 
Uriah. 


J. next, by the wise woman of Tekoa 


and her parable, induced the king to 
restore Absalom, which J. saw was 
David’s own wish, though justice 
constrained him to severity. He thus 
at once ingratiated himself with the 
reigning king, and with Absalom his 
probable successor, one less likely to 
punish J. for murdering Abner than 
Solomon. David discerned J.’s hand 
in the Tekoan woman’s application. 
Like the clever schemes of bad men 
generally, the issue baffled his cal- 
culations. Absalom with character- 
istic recklessness, when he failed to 
induce J. to come to him, set fire to 
his barley and so forced J. to mediate 
for his admission to the king’s pre- 
sence. The rebel son was slain by 
J. himself, and J. did not escape his. 
own condign punishment (Job viii. 
13-19). Possibly J. at first was dis- 
posed to join the rebel; but Absa- 
lom’s appointment of Amasa to the 
command ‘‘instead of J.’’ determined 
J.’s course (2 Sam. xvii. 25),and made 
him thenceforward bitter against Ab- 
salom, so that after thrusting three 
darts through his heart he had his 
corpse cast into a pitand heaped with 
stones. Aware of the anguish the act 
would cause David, J. restrained Ahi- 
maaz who was eager to carry the tid- 
ings to the king. The grief of David 
was overwhelming, and was only 
restrained by J.’s indignant warning 
that, unless he went forth and spoke 
encouragingly to his victorious sil- 
diers, all would desert him. Dayid 
stung by his disrespectful plainness, 
and feeling that J.if his own interest 
was at stake was as little to be de- 
pended on as the adversary just de- 
feated, appointed Amasa to supersede 
J. But Amasa was as dilatory as J. 
was prompt. David therefore, when 
Sheba’s rebellion broke out, had to 
send Abishai to pursue the rebel. 
at once, with J.’s men and all the 
mighty men. J., meeting Amasa at 
the great stone in Gibeon, pretended 
to kiss him in friendship, holding his 
beard with the right hand, and then 
stabbed him with the sword in his 
left hand. Jealousy made this 
“bloody and deceitful man” reck- 
less what blood he shed when a 
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rival came across his path. One of | Joahaz. 


J.’3 aides de camp stood by the 
corpse and invited all to follow J.; 
but all stood still at the ghastly 
sight. Then he removed the body 
out of the highway, and cast a cloth 
over it; so the people moved on, and 
J. resumed the chief command, with 
the blood of the treacherously mur- 
dered victim still upon his girdle and 
sandals (1 Kings i. 5). David felt 
himself powerless to punish him (2 
Sam. xxiii. 6, 7). J. so effectually 
besieged Abel of Beth Maachah that 
the townsmen were glad to save their 
town by sacrificing Sneba, throwing 
his head, at the suggestion of a wise 
Aigo in the town, over the wall 
to J. 

He was adverse to David’s command 
to him to number the people, ‘‘ why 
will he (or else it) be a cause of 
trespass to Israel?” 7.e., why by 
seeking thine own glory in the 
p wer and resources of thy king.!om 
wilt thou bring the penalty frm God 
upon Israel? Dissatisfaction too 
might be bred among the people. J. 
was therefore slow in executing the 
command, so Levi and Benjamin had 
not been counted when David revoked 
the command before the census was 
complete (1 Chron. xxi. 2, 6, xxvii. 
24; 1 Sam. xxiv.). Conscience at 
times works on the most daring, as 
in this case. J. even dedicated of the 
spoils won in battle to maintain the 
house of the Lord (1 Chron. xxvi. 27, 
28). But the true character soon 
showed itself again, and even the 
worldly sagucity which heretofore 
had kept him on the winning side in 
the end forsook him, for with Abia- 
thar J. joined in Adonijah’s rebellion, 
and Solomon, by David’s dying charge, 
had him slain at the altar of Gibeon 
whither he had fied for sanctuary, 
but which afforded no protection to a 
treacherous murderer (Exod. xxi. 14). 
The curse of David and of Solomon 
doubtless pursued his descendants 
also (2 Sam. iii. 29, 1 Kings ii. 33). 
Enrogel is still called “the well of 
Job” (Joab) from his share in Adon- 
ijah’s coronation there. For the 
spiritual lesson of his history see 
Kecles. viii. 11-13. 

2. Son of Seraiah. 1 Chron. iv. 14. 
“Father (founder) of the valley of 
Charashim,” 7.e. craftsmen; “ for 
they (J.’s descendants) were crafts- 
men.’ This valley was a little N. of 
Jerusalem (Neh. xi. 85). Tradition 
represented (Jerome, Quest. Heb. in 
Paralip.) that the temple architects 
were chosen from his sons. 3. Head 
of a numerous family which returned 
from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra 
ii. 6, viii. 9; Neh. vii. 11). J.’s and 
Jeshua’s sons were probably, in the 
registration of those who returned, 
represented by the sons of Pahath 
Moab, so instead of ‘‘of” transl. 
“for (i.e. representing) the sons of 
Jeshua and Moab.”’ 

Joah. 1. Asaph’s son, Hezekiah’s 
keeper of the records. One of the 
three sent to meet Rabshakeh (Isa. 
xxxvi. 3,11,12). 2. 1 Chron. vi. 21. 
Ethan is substituted in ver. 42. 3, 
1 Chron. xxvi. 4. 4, 2 Chron. xxix. 12. 
5. Joahaz’s son, “recorder” or annalist 
to Josiah ; took part in repairing the 
temple (2 Chron. xxxiv. 8). 


2-Chron. xxxiv. 8. One of 
Kennicott’s MSS. reads Ahaz. 

Joanna. 1. Son of Rhesa (Luke iii. 
27). [See Hanantan (7).] 2. 
Wife of Herod’s steward Chuza. She 
ministered of her substance to Jesus. 
It is a coincidence obviously unde- 
signed, therefore confirming the truth 
of the Gospel history, that Herod 
therein is recorded as having “said 
to his servants, This is John the 
Baptist’ (Matt. xiv. 2). She being 
our Lord’s disciple He would be 
naturally often spoken of among 
Herod’s servants, and to them Herod 
would speak concerning Him. Manaen, 
Herod’s foster brother, was a church 
teacher subsequently (Acts xiii. 1). 
J. was also one of the women who 
bronght spices early to the Lord’s 
tomb (Luke xxiv. 10). 

Joash, Jehoash = Jehovah gifted. 
1. Gipron’s [see] father, anAbiezrite 
of wealth. During the Midianite 
oppression he conformed to the 
popular idolatry, and had an altar to 
Baal and a “ grove,’’ 7.e. Asherah, in 
his own ground. But on his son’s 
destroying both J. defended his son 
with a sarcastic sneer at Baal’s im- 
potence to “ plead for himself” (Jud. 
vi 11, 25, 29-81; vii. 14; viii. 13, 29, 

if 

2. 1 Chron. iv. 22. Ruled anciently 
in Moab. 3. 1 Chron. vii. 8. 4. 1 
Chron. xii. 1-8, 21. One of David’s 
“helpers in the battle’ “‘ against 
the band (gedud, the same word as 
in Samuel is used of the Amalekite 
spoiling ‘troop’ or company) of the 
rovers,’ %.e. the Amalekites who 
spoiled Ziklag in David’s absence (1 
Sam. xxx. 1-10, 15). 5. 1 Chron. 
xxvii. 28. 6. Abab’s son, viceroy in 
his absence at Ramoth Gilead (1 
Kings xxii. 26, 2 Chron. xviii. 25), or 
else left with the governor of the city, 
Amon, for military education. 

7. The only son of Ahaziah king of 
Judah that escaped Athaliah’s mur- 
derous hand, and the only surviving 
descendant of Solomon, for his 
grandfather Jehoram had killed all 
his brethren (2 Chron. xxi. 4, 17; 
xxii. 1, 8-11), and all his own sons 
except Jehoahaz or Ahaziah the 
Arabians had slain ; and on Ahaziah’s 
destruction by Jehu ATHALIAH [see] 
his mother (the instigator of sin be- 
coming the instrument of punishment, 
comp. ver. 3 with 10) destroyed all the 
seed royal of Judah except J., hidden 
by his aunt Jehoshabeath, Ahaziah’s 
sister, Jehoiada’s wife. After re- 
maining six years hidden in the 
temple, JEHOIADA {see] by a well 
contrived revolution raised him to 
the throne. For 23 years J. pro- 
spered, so long as he adhered to the 
“covenant between the Lord and 
the king and the people, that they 
should be the Lord’s people.’’ Baal’s 
house, altars, and images were first 
of all destroyed by the people under 
Jehoiada; and Mattan, Baal’s priest, 
was slain (2 Chron. xxiii. 17, 2 Kings 
xi. 17-19). The high places alone 
were spared,the people still sacrificing 
and burning incense on them. But 
after his faithful counsellor Jehoiada 
was dead the princes with flattering 
“obeisance”? (comp. Prov. xxix. 5) 
persuaded the weak king to forsake 
Jehovah for Asheerah and idols. 
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Wrath from God visited Judah for 
their trespass; then Zechariah, Je- 
hoiada’s son, standing in the inner 
higher court, ‘‘ above the people” in 
the outer court, denounced their 
apostasy and declared God’s con- 
sequent withdrawal of blessing (2 
Chron. xxiv. 20; comp. xii. 5, xv. 2). 
They stoned the prophet ‘‘at the 
king’s commandment in the court of 
Jehovah’s house,’ ‘‘ between the 
temple and the altar’? (Matt. xxiii. 
35) ; contrast Jehoiada’s reverent care 
not to slay Athaliah there (2 Chron. 
xxiii. 14). J. slew other ‘‘sons’’ of Je- 
hoiada also (xxiv. 24). Zechariah left 
his cause in the Lord’s hands, ‘‘ the 
Lord Jook upon it and require it.” 
So Hazael, as executioner of God’s 
judgment, with a small Syrian army 
came to Judah and Jerusalem, and 
in battle destroyed all the princes (a 
just retribution on the instigators of 
the apostasy, ver.23). J. bought his 
withdrawal only at the cost of all 
his own and the temple treasures (2 
Kings xii. 17,18). Sorely wounded 
and sick, in his helpless state he was 
slain on his bed in the house of 
Millo by two conspirators, Zabad or 
Jozachar, son of an Ammonitess, and 
Jehozabad, son of a Moabitess; from 
the nations whose idols he adopted 
came also God’s punishers of his 
idolatry. His body at death was ex- 
cluded from the royal sepulchres, to 
which good Jeboiada for his special 
goodness had been admitted. His 
reign lasted 40 years (878-838 B.C.). 
Ahaziah, J., and Amaziah are the 
three omitted in Matthew’s genealogy 
of Jesus Christ. 
8. Jehoahaz’ son and successor as king 
of Israel. (840-825 B.c.) For two 
years contemporary of Joash of Judah 
(2 Kings xiv.1; comp. xii. 1, xiii. 10). 
God, in pity to Israel’s extreme 
oppression by Hazael and the Sy- 
rians, remembered “‘ His covenant 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,’ 
and by Elisha on his deathbed pro- 
mised deliverance through J. The 
king had lamented the prophet’s near 
decease as the loss of ‘‘the chariot of 
Israel and the horsemen thereof,” 
using the same language as Elisha 
had used of Elijah. By Elisha’s 
direction J. put his hand on a bow, 
Elisha put his hands on the king’s 
hands (for God must bless our handi- 
work, else we labour in vain: comp. 
Gen. xlix. 24). Then J. shot éast- 
ward and Elisha promised that J. 
“should smite the Syrians in Aphek 
till he consumed them.’’ Then by 
Elisha’s direction J. smote on the 
ground with arrows. Smiting only 
thrice he was reproved by the pro- 
phet: ‘‘thou shouldest have smitten 
tive or six times, then hadst thou 
smitten Syria till thou hadst con- 
sumed them, whereas now thou shalt 
smite Syria but thrice.”’ So J. took 
again out of the hands of Hazael’ssuc- 
cessor, Benhadad, Israel’s cities and 
beat him thrice. J. overcame at Beth- 
shemesh, and took AMazIAH [see], 
who challenged him because of the 
~depredations of Israelite mercenaries 
whom Amaziah had sent away (2 
Chron. xxv.) and brake down the 
wall of JERUSALEM [see] from the 
Ephraim gate (or that of Benjamin 
leading northward)to the N.W.corner 
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gate, 400 cubits, (the N. side being 
Jerusalem’s only accessible side,) and 
carried away the gold and silver found 
under Obed Edom’s charge in the 
temple and in the palace. J. after 
his return to Samaria died in the 
15th year of Amaziah’s reign, and 
was buried in the sepulchres of the 
kings of Israel. Jeroboam II. was 
his successor. 

Age, and relation to the canon. 
The book has a unique position in 
the canon. It is unconnected with 
Israel, God’s covenant people, with 
whom all the other scriptures are 
associated. ‘‘The law’’ (torah), the 
Magna Charta of the rest, occurs but 
once, and then not in its technical 
sense (xxii. 22). The exodus is never 
alluded to, though the miraculous 
events connected with it in Egypt 
and the desert, with both of which 
J. shows his acquaintance, would 
have been appropriate to his and the 
friends’ argument. The destruction 
of the guilty by the flood (xxii. 15), 
and that of Sodom and Gomorrah 
(xviii. 15) possibly, are referred to; 
but no later facts. The inference 
seems natural that the book was of 
an age anterior to Israel. J.’s own 
life was of patriarchal length, 200 
years. The only idolatry alluded to is 
the earliest, Sabeanism, the worship 
of the sun, moon, and seba or hea- 
venly hosts (xxxi. 26-28). J. sacri- 
fices as priest for his family according 
to patriarchal usage, and alludes to 
no exclusive priesthood, temple, or 
altar. Lastly, the language is Heb. 
with an Arabic and Syriac infusion 
found in no other sacred book, an- 
swering to an age when Heb. still 
retained many of the elements of the 
original common Semitic, from which 
in time branched off Heb., Syriac, 
and Arabic, carrying with them 
severally fragments of the common 
stock. The obscurity of several 
phrases, the obsolete words and for- 
gotten traditions (e.g. that of the 
bushmen, xxx. 4-7), all mark a remote 
antiquity. Theadmission of the book 
into the Hebrew canon, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of reference to Israel, 
is accounted for if Lee’s theory be 
adopted that Moses became ac- 
quainted with it during his stay in 
Arabia, near Horeb, and added the 
prologue and epilogue. To the 
afflicted Israelites J.’s patience and 
restoration were calculated to be a 
lesson of special utility. The re- 
striction of ‘‘ Jehovah’”’ (the Divine 
name revealed to Moses in its bring- 
ing the fulfilment of the promise to 
God’s covenant people just at that 
time: Exod. vi. 3) mostly to the 
prologue and epilogue favours this 
view. The Holy Spirit directed him 
to canonize the oriental patriarch’s 
inspired book, just as he embodies in 
the pentateuch the utterances of Ba- 
laam the prophet from the mountains 
of the East. 


The grand theme of the book is to 


reconcile the saint’s afflictions with 
God’s moral government in this 
resent world. The doctrine of a 


future life in which the seeming 


anomalies of the present shall be 
cleared up would have given the 
main solution to the problem. But 
as yet this great truth was kept less 
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prominent until ‘‘the appearing of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ who hath abol- 
ished death and brought life and 
immortality to light through the 
gospel.’ J. plainly refers to the 
resurrection, but not with that per- 
sistent prominence with which the 
N. T. saints rest on it as their con- 
tinual hope; J. does not make it his 
main solution. Even still we need 
something in addition, to clear off the 
clouds which hang over God’s pre- 
sent government of this fallen earth. 
The first consideration suggested in 
this sublime history and poem is, 
“an enemy hath done this.” The 
veil which hides the world of spirits 
is drawn aside, and Satan, the accu- 
ser of the brethren, appears as the 
mediate cause of J.’s afflictions. 
Satan must be let do his worst to 
show that his sneer is false that 
religion is but selfishness, “‘ doth J. 
fear God for naught?” (i. 9.) The 
(i. 21, ii. 10, xiii. 15) patience and the 
final perseverance of the saints, 
notwithstanding temporary distrust 
under Satan’s persecutions which 
entailed loss of family, friends, pos- 
sessions, and bodily health, are illus- 
trated in J.’s history. God’s people 
serve Him for His own sake, not 
merely for the temporary reward His 
service generally brings; they serve 
Him even in overwhelming trial (Gen. 
xv. 1). Herein J. is a type though 
imperfectly of Him who alone, with- 
out once harbouring a distrustful 
thought, endured all this as well as 
death in its most agonizing, humili- 
ating form, and, worse than all, the 
hiding of even God’s countenance 
from Him. J.’s chief agony was not 
so much his accumulated losses and 
sufferings, not even his being mis- 
understood by friends, but that God 
hid His face from him, as these 
calamities too truly seemed to prove 
(Job xxiii. 9). Yet conscience told him 
he was no hypocrite, nay though God 
was slaying him he still trusted in 
God (ver. 10-15, xiii. 15; comp. Abra- 
ham, Gen. xxii.). J.’s three trials are 
progressive. 1. His sudden loss of 
all blessings external to himself, pos- 
sessions, servants, and sons; he con- 
quers this temptation : “‘naked came 
I out of my mother’s womb, and 
naked shall I return thither; the 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord.’’ 2. His loss of bodily health 
by the most loathsome sickness ; still 
he conquers: ‘‘shall we receive good 
at the hand of God, and shall we not 
receive evil?’’ 3. His mental con- 
flict brought on by the three friends’ 
suspicion of his insincerity, which he 
felt untrue, but which seemed justi- 
fied by his trials from God; this was 
the poignant sting to his soul, for he 
accepted their premises, that great 
suffering proved great sin. Here 
he failed; yet amidst his impatient 
groans he still clung desperately to 
his faith and followed hard after God, 
and felt sure God would yet vindicate 
him (xxiii. 10, xix. 25-27). His chief 
error was his undue self justification 
before God, which he at last utterly 
renounces (xxx. 25—xxxi., xxxii. 1, 
xxxili. 9, ix. 17, x. 7, xvi. 17, xxvii. 
5, ‘xxix. 10-17, xl. 4, 5, xlii. 5, 6). 
After fretfully demanding God’s in- 
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terposition (xxiii.) to vindicate his 
innocence he had settled down into 
the sad conviction that God heeds 
not, and that His ways of providence 
are as a theory inexplicable to man 
whilst practical wisdom is the fear of 
the Lord (xxviii., xxxi. 35). 


Elihu gives a leading solution of the 


problem. God not only hereafter 
shall judge the world, but even now 
providentially and morally controls 
all its affairs. Even the righteous 
have sin which needs correction. 
God speaks to them by chastise- 
ment; He is not really silent (xvi. 
21, xxiii. 3, xxxi. 35), as J. had com- 
plained (xxxiii. 14, etc.) ; He teaches 
them humility, and prepares them 
for pardon and life through the 
mediating Angel of the covenant (of 
whom Elihu is the type: xxxiii. 6, 
7, 23-30). To J.’s charge against 
God of injustice Elihu answers that 
God’s omnipotence (xxxiv., Xxxv., 
xxxvi.), upholding man in life when 
He could destroy him, and His 
universal government, exclude the 
idea of injustice in Him. To J.’s 
charge that God’s providence is un- 
searchable, Elihu answers that suffer- 
ing is to teach humility and adora- 
tion of His greatness. Affliction to 
the saint is justice and mercy in 
disguise ; he is thereby led to feel 
the heinousness of sin (via crucis 
via salutis), and not being permit- 
ted by God’s love to fall away for 
ever he repents of the impatience 
which suffering betrayed him into 
for a time. Then, justifying God 
and condemning himself, he is finally 
delivered from temporal afflictions. 
Now already the godly are happier 
amidst afflictions than the ungodly 
(Mark x. 29, 30). Even these consider- 
ations do not exhaust the subject ; 
still difficulties remain. To answer 
these, God Himself (Job xxxviii.) 
appears on the scene, and resolves 
all that remains uncleared into the 
one resting thought of faith, the 
sovereignty of God. We must wait 
for His solution hereafter of what we 


know not now (John xiii. 7). Elihu 
is the preacher appealing to J.’s 
reason and conscience. od alone, 


in His appearing, brings home the 
truth experimentally to J.’s heart. 
** Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust Him for His grace ; 
Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face. 
Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan God’s work in vain ; 
God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain.” 


The artificial con- 
struction of the poem appears in the 
oft recurring sacred numbers three 
and seven. J. had seven thousand 
sheep, seven sons, and three daugh- 
ters, both before and after his trials. 
His three friends sit with him seven 
days and nights. “Job” in Arabic 
means repentance, the name given 
him in after life from his experiences. 
His personal reality appears from 
his being named with ‘Noah and 
Daniel,” real persons, in Ezek. xiv. 
14, 16-20. St. James (v.11) refers 
to J. as an example of patience, 
which he would hardly do were J. 
an imaginary person. Persons and 
places are specified as they would 
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not be in an allegory. The exact 
divbling of his possessions after re- 
storation is probably the nearest 
round namber given, a8 ia often the 
casein books undoubtedly historical. 
The arguments of the speeches were 
substantially those given, the studied 
wumber unl poetic form were given 
by the sacred writer under the Holy 
Spirit. J. lived 140 years after his 
trials ; and nothing is more natural 
than that he should at leisure mould 
into form the arguments of the 
momentous debate for the edifica- 
tion of the church. The debate 
occupied several sittings with inter- 
vals of a day or more between them. 
The number of speeches assigned to 
each was arranged by preconcerted 
agreement, so that none spoke out 
of his turn. 
Uz {see} means a light sandy soil 
(Gesenins). It was probably N. of 
Arabia Deserta, between Palestine 
and the Kuphrates; called Ausitat 
by Ptolemy (Geogr. 19). In Gen. 
xxii. 21 Uz is son of Nahor, Abra- 
ham’s brother. Another Uzin Gen. 
x. 24 was grandson of Shem and 
son of Aram; the latter is probably 
the source of the name, aa the 
Arampans dwelt between the Eu- 
hrates and ‘Tigris. The sons of 
hem dwelt in “a mount of the 
Hast” (Gen. x. 30), answering to 
“men of the Haat’? (Jobi. 3). W- 
linson says Uz is the prevailing 
name of the country at the Kuphrates’ 
mouth, where the Chaldees mentioned 
in chap. i. resided. The Idumean 
quarter however, and Arabia, would 
agree better with Moses’ finding it 
during his exile in Midian. More- 
over Hliphas is an Idumean name ; 
so is “ Temanite’’ (Gen. xxxvi. 4, 
15). “ Shuhite” answers to Sycca 
in Arabia Deserta. 
Knusebius fixes J.’s time as being two 
wos before Moses. Besides the argu- 
ments for this above, others are the 
number of oxen and rams sacrificed, 
seven, #8 in Balaam’s case; this 
agrees with a time before the law 
defined God's will otherwise. Also 
the writing he speaks of is the most 
ancient, sculpture (Job xx. 23, 24); 
“printed”’ means engraven, ‘ pen’? 
a graver. Riches were then cattle, 
The Heb. ‘‘piece of money” is 
rather a lamb. 
The Writer. The thought, imagery, 
and manners accord with what we 
should expect from an Arab emir. 
J. in his speeches shows himself 
more competent to compose the 
book than Hlihu, to whom Lightfoot 
attributes it. The style is distinet 
from that of Moses. Its inspiration 
is attested by Paul under the Spirit 
quoting it with the formula “it is 
written’’ (Job v. 18). Our Lord in 
Matt. xxiv. 28 refers to Job xxix. 80; 
comp. also Jas. iv. 10, 1 Pet. v. 6, 
with Job xxii, 29; Rom. xi. 84, 85 
with Job xv. 8; Jor. xx. 14, 15, en- 
dorses Job iii, 8; Ion. xix. 6, Job 
xiv. 11; Ps. xxxvii., Ixxiii., discuss 
the same problem as J. Prov. viii. 
develops J.’s description of wisdom 
in chap. xxviii, It stands arnong the 
hagiogra ha  (chetubim, “ sacred 
writings’) in the threefold division, 
“the law, the prophets, and the 
pealma,’’ or bagiographa, of which 
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the Psalms.are a leading book (Luke 
xxiv. 44), 


Divisions. To each of the three friends 


three speeches are assigned; J. is 
allowed a reply to each of the three. 
Eliphaz the eldest leads; Zophar 
at his third turn fails to speak, vir- 
tually owning himself defeated (Job 
xxvii.). ‘Therefore J. continues his 
reply which forms three speeches: 
KXVi.; Xxvii., xXxVili.; xxXix.—xxxi. 
Eliiu (xxxii.—xxxvii.) is allowed 
four speeches. Jehovah makes three 
addresses (xxxvilii—xli.). Thus 
throughout there is a tripartite 
division. The whole consists of 
three parts: the prologue, poem, and 
epilogue. The poem three: (1) J.’s 
dispute with his three friends; (2) 
Elihn’s address ; (8) Jehovah’s. The 
epilogue has three parts: J.’s justifica- 
tion, reconciliation with his friends, 
and restoration. The speakers re- 
gularly advance from less to greater 
vehemence. The explicitness (xiv. 
14, xix. 25) of J.’s anticipation of 
the resurrection, a3 contrasted with 
the obscurity on the subject in the 
early books of O. T., is due to J.’s 
enjoyment of the Divine vision 
(xxxviii. 1, xlii. 5). The revelations 
outside of Israel, being few, needed 
to be the more explicit. Balaam’s 
prophecy (Num. xxiv. 17) was clear 
enough to lead the wise men of the 
East by the star (Matt. ii.). In the 
age before the written law God left 
not Himself without witnesses, e.g. 
Melchizedek, J., Jethro. J. ot 
dimly realized the Spirit-designed 
significancy of his own words (1 
Pet. i. 11,12). Even Asaph, who 
had in David’s psalms (xvi. 10, xvii. 
15) plain prophecies of a future 
retribution in the body to the 
righteous and to the wicked, still 
felt the difficulty as regards God’s 


government here in this present 


time (lxxiii.). ‘‘ Prosperity is the 
blessing of O. T., adversity that of 
N. T.... Yet even in O. T. the 

neil of the Holy Ghost has 
aboured more in describing J.’s 
afflictions than Solomon’s felicities’”’ 
(Bacon). Elihu showed how God 
can be just, and yet the righteous be 
afflicted ; Jehovah’s address shows 
that He must be just, because He is 
God. God reprimands the three 
friends, but not Elihu. The simpler 
and less artificial forms of poetry 
prevuil in J.,a mark of the early 
age. The orientals used to preserve 
their sentiments in a terse, proverb- 
ial, poetic form, called mashal; to 
this form J.’s poetry is akin. [See 
JoBAB. | 


Jobab. 1, Last of Joktan’ssons (Gen. 


x. 29, 1 Chron. i, 23), Ptolemy men- 
tions the Jobarite (perhaps Jobabite 
ought to be read) among the Arabs. 
2. King of Edom (Gen, xxxvi. 33, 
84); son of Zerah of Bozrah; suc- 
cessor of Bela, first king. His asso- 
ciation in kindred with Eliphaz (2) 
gives colour to the conjecture that 
J.=Job. 3. Josh. xi.1. 4. 1Chron. 


viii. 9. 
Jochebed= Jehovah her glory. Aunt 


and wife of Amram (Exod. ii. 1, vi. 
20; Num. xxvi. 59). But J. could 
not be strictly daughter of Levi, for 
three centuries must have intervened 
between Levi’s death and Moses’ 


birth. Amram and J. were descend- 
ants of Levi, seven or eight genera- 
tions removed. In Moses’ time the 
Kohathites, from Kohath Levi’s son, 
were divided into four branches, 
Amram, Izhar, Hebron, and Uzziel, 
amounting to 8600 males, of whom 
the Amramites were 2000. Amram 
Kohath’sson is therefore not Amram 
Moses’ father. Omission of links in 
Scripture genealogies is frequent. 


Joed. Neh. xi. 7. 
Joel = Jehovah is God. 1. Samuel’s 


eldest son (1 Sam. viii. 2; 1 Chron, 
vi. 28 (read “the first born (J.] and 
the second [Vashni] Abiah’’), 33; 
xv. 17). Father of Heman the Fan a 
He and his brother Abiah were judges 
in Beersheba, when their father was 
too oldto go on circuit. Their bribery 
and perversion of justice occasioned 
the ery for a monarchy. 2. J., a 
corruption of Shaul (1 Chron. vi. 
24, 36). 


3. Of the twelve minor prophets. Son 


of Pethuel. The many (Joeli. 14; ii.1, 
15, 22; iii. 1, 2, 6, 16-21) references 
to Judah and Jerusalem and the 
temple imply that his ministry was 
in the southern kingdom. ‘‘ Israel,” 
when mentioned (iii. 2), represents the 
whole twelve tribes. Date. The posi- 
tion of his book in the Hebrew canon 
between Hosea and Amos implies 
that he was Hosea’s contemporary, 
slightly preceding Amos who at 
Tekoa probably heard him, and so 
under the Spirit reproduces his words 
(iii. 16, comp. Amos i. 2). The sen- 
timent and language of the three 
prophets correspond. The freshness 
of style, the absence of allusion to the 
great empires Assyria and Babylon 
and the mention of Tyre, Sidon, an 

the Philistines (Joel ii. 4) as God’s 
executioners of judgment on Israel, 
accord with an early date, probably 
Uzziah’s reign or even Joash’s reign. 
No mention is made of the Syrians 
who invaded Judah in the close of 
the reign of Joash of Judah (2 Kin 

xii. 17, 18; 2 Chron. xxiv. 23-25), 
but that was an isolated event and 
Syria was toofar N. to trouble Judah 
permanently. The mention of ‘ the 
valley of J shoshaglne (Joel iii. 12) 
alludes to Jehoshaphat’s victory ( 
Chron. xx.), the earnest of Israel’s 
future triumph over the heathen; 
though occurring long before, it was 
so great an event as to be ever after 
a pledge of God’s favour to His 


people. 
Chap. i. describes the ravages caused 


by locusts, a scourge foretold by 
Mases (Deut. 
xxvili. 38, 39) 
and by Solo- 
mon (1 Kin 

viii. 37, 46). 
The second 


foes who 
would destroy all before them. So 
Rev. ix. 1-12, Amos vii. 1-4. Their 
teeth like those ‘of lions” (Joel 


~i, 6), their assailing cities (ii. 6-9), 


and a flame of fire being their 
image (i. 19, 20; ii. 8, 5), and their 


finally being driven eastward, 
westward (‘‘the utmost sea,’’ the 
Medi ), and southward (“a 
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land barren,’’ etc.), whereas locusts 
are carried away by wind in one di- 
rection only, all favour the symbol- 
ical meaning. They are plainly called 
“the heathen” (ii. 17), ‘“‘ the north- 
ern (a quarter whenee locusts do not 
come) army” (ii. 20), ‘‘all the na- 
tions’ (iii. 2), ‘‘ strangers”? (iii. 17). 
Their fourfold invasion is to be the 
last before Jehovah’s glorious deli- 
verance (ii. 18-20, etc.) in answer to 
— people’s penitent prayer (ii. 12- 


7). 
Arrangement. I. Chaps. i.—ii. 17 the 


fourfold invasion answering to the 
four successive world empires, Baby- 
lon, Medo-Persia, Greece, me. 
Each of the four species of locusts in 
Heb. letters represents the exact 
number of years that each empire 
oppressed, until they had deprived 
the Jews of all their glory (J. C. 
Reichardt). Gazam, the first, “ the 
palmerworm,” represents the 50 
years of Babylon’s oppression, from 
the temple’s destruction by Nebu- 
chadnezzar (588 B.c.) to Babylon’s 
overthrow by Cyrus (538 B.c.). Ar- 
beh, the second, “ the locust,’’ repre- 
sents Persia’s 208 years’ sway over 
the Jews, from 538 to 330 B.c., when 
Persia fell before Alexander the 
Great. Yelegu, the third, “the 
eankerworm,’’ represents 140 years of 
the Greco-Macedonian oppression, 
from 330 to 190 B.c., when Antio- 
chus the Jews’ great enemy was 
defeated by the Roman, Lucius 
Scipio. Chasil, ‘the caterpillar,’’ the 
fourth, represents the 108 years of 
the Romans’ oppression, beginning 
with their minion Herod the Great, 
an Idumean stranger, 38 B.c., and 
ending A.D. 70 with the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the temple. The 
whole period thus comprises that 
between the destruction of the first 
and the second temple; and the 
calamities which befell the Jews by 
the four world empires in that period 
are those precisely which produced 
the ruin under which they are still 
groaning, and form the theme of 
their Kinoth or songs of lamentation. 
This first portion ends in a call to 
thorough and universal repentance. 
II. Chap. ii. 18-29. Salvation an- 
nounced to the repentant people, 
and restoration of all they lost, and 

eater blessingsadded. ITI. Chap. 
ui. 380—iii. 21. Destruction of the 
apostate nations confederate against 
Israel on the one hand; and Jeho- 
vah’s dwelling as Israel’s God in 
Zion, and Judah abiding for ever, 
on the other, so that fountains of 
blessing from His house shall flow, 
symbolised by waters, milk, and new 
wine 


References to the law, on which all the 


hepa lean, occur: ii. 138, comp. 
xod. xxxiv. 6, xxxii. 14; ii. 28, comp. 
Num. xi. 29, fulfilled in the pente- 
costal outpouring of the Spirit in 
part (Acts ii. 16, 21, xxi.9; John 
vii. 39), but awaiting a further ful- 
filment just before Israel’s restora- 
tion, when “the Spirit shall be 


poured upon all flesh’’ (of which 


the ou ing on all.classes without 
distinction of race is the earnest: 
Acts ii. 28, 88; Rom. x. 12,13; Zech. 
xii. 10; Joel ii. 28). Also iii. 19-21, 
comp. Deut. xxxii. 42,43, the locusts, 


Joelah. 
Joezer. 1 Chron. xii. 6. 
Jogbehah. A city EH. of Jordan, 
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of which it is written “there hath 
not been ever the like, neither shall 
be” (Joel ii. 2, comp. Exod. x. 14). 
Pusey transl. ii. 23 (“the former rain 
moderately’’) ‘“‘ He hath given you 
{in His purpose] the Teacher wnto 
righteousness,” viz. who “ shall bring 
in everlasting righteousness’ (Dan. 
ix.). This transl. is favoured by the 
emphasis on eth hamoreh, not found 
in the latter part of the verse where 
rain is meant; the promise of 
Christ’s coming thus stands first, as 
the source of “rain” and all other 
blessings which follow; He is God’s 
gift, “ given”’ as in Isa. lv. 4. 


J.’s style is pure, smooth, rhythmical, 


eriodic, and regular in its parallel- 
isms; strong as Micah, tender as 
Jeremiah, vivid as Nathan, and sub- 
lime as Isaiah. Take asa specimen 
(chap. ii.) his graphic picture of the 
terrrible aspect of the locusts, their 
rapidity, irresistible progress, noisy 
din, and instinct-taught power of 
marshalling their forces for devasta- 
tion. 4. 1 Chron. iv. 35, 41-43. 5. 
1 Chron. v. 4. 6. 1 Chron. v. 11, 12. 
7. 1 Chron. vii. 3,4. 8. 1 Chron. xi. 
88; in 2 Sam. xxiii. 86Iean. 9.1 
Chron. xv. 7, 11,12; xxiii. 8; xxvi. 
22. 10. 1 Chron. xxvii. 2". 11, 2 
Chron, xxix. 12,15. 12. Ezra x. 19, 
43. 18. Neh. xi. 3, 4, 9. 
1 Chron. xii. 7. 


fortified by Gad (Num. xxxii. 35). 
Jaazer (Jazer, one in Gilead) and J., 
N.W. of Amman, between it and 
Es Salt, now Jebetha, a ruin sever 
miles to the N.H., formed the second 
group of Gadite settlements. The 
first group was headed by Dibon. 
Chemosh Gad (=he whose good for- 
tune is Chemosh) the father of Mesha 
was a Dibonite. The third Gadite 
settlement lay in the Jordan valley, 
W. of the second group, Beth Nim- 
rah, etc. (ver. 33-36.) 


Jogli. Num. xxxiv. 22. 
Joha. 1. Sonof Beriah of Benjamin, 


who was ‘‘a head of the fathers of 
the inhabitants of Aijalon who drove 
away the inhabitants of Gath’ (1 
Chron. viii. 18, 16). A similar border 
encounter of Hphraim’s sons with 
the marauding Philistines of Gath 
is recorded in vii. 21-23, and Beriah 
is there also mentioned. But this 
name occurs often, e.g. Asher’s son 
ceil, BR Gen. xlvi. 17). 2. 1 Chron. 
xi. 45. 


Johanan = JEHOHANAN =Jehovah’s 


aad mary 1. 1 Chron. vi. 9, 19. 
ighpriest in Rehoboam’s reign, as 
his father AzariaH [see] was in 
Solomon’s reign. This requires the 
transposition of the clause, “‘ he it 
is that executed the priest’s office in 
the temple that Solomon built in 
Jerusalem’? from 1 Chron. vi. 10 
to follow J.’s father ‘‘ Azariah”’ in 
ver. 9. Keil objects to this, and 
there is probably some omission of 
names in the genealogy (comp. 1 
Kings iv. 2). 2. Son of Kareah. 
Captain of a band, a remnant of 
the Jewish army, after Jerusalem’s 
overthrow by the Chaldees. [See 
GeEDALIAH, ISHMAEL, J EREMIAH.] J. 
consulted the prophet that Jehovah, 
Jeremiah’s God, might show the 
Jewish remnant “the way wherein 


3. 1 Chron. iii. 15. 
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to walk, and the thing to do” (Jer. 
xlii.); imitating pious Hezekiah’s 
request for Isaiah’s intercession 
(Isa. xxxvii. 4), ‘lift up thy prayer 
for the remnant that is left.’ J. had 
already determined to go to Egypt 
whether it were God’s will or not, but: 
he wished if possible to have God’s 
sanction (Jer. xlii. 20; comp. 1 Kings 
xxil. 13, 14). Jeremiah reminds J. 
and his company that Jehovah is 
their God as well as his (whole- 
hearted obedience is therefore their 
part: Exod. xix. 5, 6; 1 Cor. vi. 19, 
20); and that he will pray, and what- 
soever Jehovah shall answer he will 
declare, ‘‘keeping nothing back” 
(Acts xx. 20). They called God to 
witness they would obey whatever 
Jehovah might command. Ten days 
they were kept waiting, to give them 
time to deliberate, that the sincerity 
of their professions might be tested 
(Deut. viii. 2). True obedience ac- 
cepts God’s time, as well as God’s 
will, at all costs (contrast 1 Sam. xiii. 
8-14, xv.) ; the ardour of hasty pro- 
fessions soon cools down. Whilst he 
was declaring God’s will that they 
should stay where they were, Jere- 
miah saw indications, in their counte- 
nance and manner, of disinclination 
to fulfil what they had so solemnly - 
engaged. Men want to have the re- 
putation of piety, yet-to retain their 
darling lusts. The very evils which 
they thought to escape by going 
they brought on themselves thereby, 
the sword and famine; they would 
have escaped them had they stayed, 
for God had promised it, and they 
might have been sure of His keeping 
His promise. Changeof position brings 
no change of disposition, and evil fol- 
lows sinners wherever they go (Ezek. 
xi. 8) ; none lose who venture on His 
promise. After the lesson just given 
in Jerusalem’s overthrow, one would 
have thought the Jews would never 
more have doubted God’s faithful- 
ness to His threats as well as to His 
promises. But J. and his party 
charged Jeremiah with false pro- 
phecy (though their city and temple 
in ruins attested his truth), as if he 
were instigated by Baruch so as to 
deliver them up to the Chaldees, 
Bad men when resolved on a bad act 
never want a pretext for it. All they 
gained by forcing Jeremiah and 
Baruch to accompany them to Egypt 
was that Jeremiah there under the 
Spirit foretold their doom and that 
of Pharaoh upon whom they trusted 
instead of God. 

4. 1 Chron. 


iii. 24. 5.1 Chron. xii, 1, 4. 6. 
Highth of the lion faced Gadite 
warriors who joined David during 
Jordan’s overflow (when it is dan- 
gerous to cross) in the spring, the 
river being swollen by the melted 
snows of Lebanon; and put to flight 
all Saul’s adherents among the valley 
dwellers eastward and westward (1 
Chron. xii. 12). 7. 2 Chron. xxviii. 
12. 8. Ezra viii. 12. 9. Ezra x. 6; 
Neh. xii. 28. 10. Neh. viii. 18. 


John, 1. With Annas and Caiaphas, 


tried Peter and John for curing the 
impotent man and preaching in the 
temple (Acts iv. 6). The same as 
Rabbi Johanan ben Zaccai, who lived 
40 years before the temple’s destruc- 
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tion, and presided over the great 
synagogue after its removal to Jabne 
or Jamnia (Lightfoot). 2. The evan- 
gelist Mark’s Heb. name (Acts xii. 12, 
25, xill. 5, 18, xv. 37). [See Mark. ] 
ounger than 
his brother James ; being named after 
him in Matthew and Mark, the earlier 
Gospels; but Luke (ix. 28 ; Acts i. 18, 
Sin., Vat., Alex. MSS.), writing when 
J. had gained so much greater pro- 
minence in the church, ranks him in 
the order of church esteem, not that 
of nature. Youngest of the twelve, 
probably of Bethsaida upon the sea 
of Galilee (John i. 44; Lukev. 10), the 
town of their partners Simon and An- 
drew. Caspari (Chron. and Geogr. 
Introd. to Life of Christ) accounts 
for J.’s brief notice of Christ’s Gali- 
lean ministry and fuller notices of 
His ministry in Judwa thus : Jewish 
tradition alleges that all Israelites 
dwelling in the Holy Land were 
entitled to fish in the sea of Genne- 
saret a month before each passover, 
and to use the fish for the many 
guests received at the feast in Jeru- 
salem. J. used to stay in Galilee 
only during that month. However, 
no hint of this occurs in our Gos- 
pels. Zebedee his father owned 
a fishing vessel, and had “hired 
servants’? (Mark i. 20). Salome his 
mother ministered to the Lord “ of 
her substance”? (Luke viii. 3), and 
was one of the women who came with 
Him in His last journey from Galilee 
to Jerusalem (Luke xxiii. 55, xxiv. 1; 
Mark xvi. 1), and after His death 
bought spices to anoint His body. 
J.’s acquaintance with the highpriest 
(John xviii. 15) had been in early life, 
for it is not likely it would commence 
after he had become disciple of the 
despised Galilean. Hence probably 
arose his knowledge of the history of 
Nicodemus which he alone records. 
J. had a house of his own to which 
he took the Virgin mother, by our 
Lord’s dying charge (xix. 27). The 
name, meaning the favour of God, had 
become a favourite one in the age 
where there was a general expecta- 
tion of Messiah, and members of the 
highpriestly families bore it (Acts 
iv. 6). These hints all intimate that 
J. belonged to the respectable classes, 
and though called by the council 
‘‘anlearned and ignorant”’ he was 
not probably without education, 
though untrained in their rabbinical 
lore (Acts iv. 18). Zebedee’s readi- 
ness to give up his son at Jesus’ call 
speaks well for his religious dispo- 
sition. Salome went farther, aud 
positively ministered to Jesus. Hven 
her ambitious request that her two 
sons, James and J., might sit on either 
side of our Lord in His coming king- 
dom shows that she was heartily 
looking for that kingdom. Such a 
mother would store her son’s memory 
with the precious promises of O. T. 
The book of Revelation in its temple 
imagery shows the deep impression 
which the altar, the incense, the 
priestly robes, and the liturgy had 
made on him. 


8 first acquaintance with the Lord 


was when John Baptist pointed his 
two disciples Andrew and J. to the 
Lamb of God. J. followed Jesus to 
His place of sojourn. J. probably 
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accompanied Him on His homeward 
journey to Galilee from Jordan (John 
1.), and then to Jerusalem (ii., iii.), 
again through Samaria to Galilee (iv.), 
and again to Jerusalem (v.), for he 
describes as an eye witness. Resum- 
ing his fishing occupation he received 
his call to permanent discipleship 
after the miraculous draught of 
fishes (Luke v. 10, Matt. iv. 18-22). 
In the selection of the twelve sub- 
sequently the two sons of Jonas and 
Zebedee’s two sons stand foremost. 
Peter, James, and J. form the inner- 
most circle. They alone witnessed 
the raising of Jairus’ daughter, Jesus’ 
transfiguration, His agony in Geth- 
semane, and with the addition of 
Andrew heard His answer to their 
private inquiry as to when, and with 
what premonitory sign, His predic- 
tion of the overthrow of the temple 
should be fulfilled (Mark xiii. 3, 4). 
Grotius designates Peter as the lover 
of Christ, J. the lover of Jesus. J. as 
a “son of thunder’ (Mark iii. 17) 
was not the soft and feminine charac- 
ter that he is often pourtrayed, but 
full of intense, burning zeal, ready to 
drink the Lord’s bitter cup and to 
be baptized with His fiery baptism 
(Isa. lviii. 1, Jer. xxiii. 29, Matt. xx. 
22, Luke xii. 49, 50), impatient of 
any one in separation from Jesus’ 
company, and eager for fiery ven- 
geance on the Samaritans who would 
not receive Him (Luke ix. 49, 53, 54). 
Nor was this characteristic restricted 
to his as yet undisciplined state ; it 
appears in his holy denunciations long 
afterwards (1 John ii. 18-22; 2 John 
7-11; 3 John 9,10). Through his 
mother J. gained his knowledge of 
the love of Mary Magdalene to the 
Lord,which he so vividly depicts(John 
xx.). The full narrative of Lazarus’ 
restoration to life (xi.) shows that 
he was an eye witness, and probably 
was intimate with the sisters of Beth- 
any. He and Peter followed Jesus 
when apprehended, whilst the rest 
fled (xvii. 15), even as they had both 
together been sent to prepare the 
passover (Luke xxii. 8) the evening 
before, and as it was to J. reclining in 
Jesus’ bosom (comp. S. of Sol. viii. 
3, 6) that Peter at the supper made 
eager signs to get him toask our Lord 
who should be the traitor (John xiii. 
24). Whilst Peter remained in the 
porch J. was in the council chamber 
(xvii, 16-28). J., the Virgin, and 
Mary Magdalene accompanied the 
Saviour to Calvary, and to him Jesus 
committed as to a brother the care 
of His sorrowing mother. Peter and 
J. were in the same abode the ensu- 
ing sabbath, and to them Mary Mag- 
dalene first runs with the tidings of 
the tomb being empty. Ardent love 
lent wings to J.’s feet, so that he 
reached the tomb first ; but reverent 
awe restrained him from entering. 
Peter more impulsive was first to 
enter (xx. 4-6). For at least eight 
days they stayed at Jerusalem (ver. 
26). Then they appear in Galilee 
(xxi.) again associated in their former 
occupation on the sea of Galilee. As 

et they were uncertain whether the 
Lord’s will was that they should 
continue their apostolic ministrations 
or not; and in the interval their 
livelihood probably necessitated their 


resuming their fishing occupation, 
which moreover would allay their 
mental agitation at that time of sus- 
pense. J. with deeper spiritual in- 
tuition was first to recognise Jesus in 
the morning twilight, Peter first in 
plunging into the water to reach Him 
(ver. 7). Peter’s bosom friendship 
for J. suggested the question, after 
learning his own future, “‘ Lord, and 
what shall this man do?” (ver. 21.) 
In that undesigned coincidence which 
confirms historic truth, the book of 
Acts (iii. 1, iv. 18, viii. 14) represents 
the two associated as in the Gosvalas 
together they enter the temple and 
meet the impotent man at the Beauti- 
ful gate ; together they witness be- 
fore the council; together they con- 
firm in the faith, and instrumentally 
impart the Holy Spirit by laying 
hands on, the deacon Philip’s con- 
verts in Samaria, the very place where 
J. once would have called down fire 
toconsume the Samaritans. So com- 
plete was the triumph of grace over 
him! At Stephen’s death he and 
the other apostles alone stayed at. 
Jerusalem when all the rest were 
scattered. At Paul’ssecond visit there 
J. (esteemed then with James and 
Peter a “ pillar”) gave him the right 
hand of fellowship, that he should go 
to the heathen and they to the cir- 
cumcision (Gal. ii. 9). J. took part 
in the first council there concerning 
circumcision of the Gentiles (Acts 
xv. 6). No sermon of his is recorded, 
Peter is always the spokesman. Con- 
templation and communion with God 
purified the fire of his character, and 
gave him that serene repose which 
appears in his writings, which all 
belong to the later portion of his life. 
He is not mentioned as married in 
1 Cor. ix. 5, where, had he been so, 
it would probably have been stated. 
Under Domitian (about A.D. 95) J. 
was banished to Patmos (Rev. i. 9, 


ee 
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PATMOS, 


11). “I John... your companion in 
tribulation, and in the kingdom and 
patience of Jesus Christ, was in the 
isle .. . Patmos, forthe word of God, 
and for the testimony of Jesus Christ.” 
The seven churches of western Asia 
were under his special care. In the 
Acts, epistles to Ephesians, and Tim- 
othy, recording Paul’s ministry in 
connection with Ephesus, no mention 
occurs of J. being there. Again J. 
does not appear in Jerusalem when 
Paul finally visited it A.D. 60. Pro- 
bably he left J erusalem long before 
settling at Ephesus, and only moved. 
there after Paul’s martyrdom, A.D. 


66. 

Paul had foreseen the rise of gnostic 
heresy in the Ephesian region. “Also 
of your own selves shall men arise, 
speaking perverse things, to draw 
away disciples after them” (Acts 
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xx. 80; comp. 1 Tim. i. 6, 7, 19, 20, 
iv. 1-7; 2 Tim. i. 18, 15, ii. 16-18, 
iii.; Tit. i. 9, 16). These heresies, 
as yet in the germ, J. in his Gospel 
and epistles counteracts (John i.; 1 
John iv. 1, ii. 18-22; 2 John 7, 9-11; 
8 John 9, 10). His tone is medita- 
tive and serene, as contrasted with 
Paul’s logical and at the same time 
ardent style. His sharp reproof of 
Diotrephes accords with the story of 
his zeal against error, reported as 
from Polycarp, that entering the 
public baths of Ephesus he heard 
that Cerinthus was there; instantly 
he left the building lest it should 
fall whilst that enemy of the truth 
was within. In J.’s view there is 
no neutrality between Christ and 
antichrist. Clement of Alexandria 
(Quis Dives Salvus ?) reports of J. 
as a careful pastor, that he com- 
mended a noble looking youth ina 
city near Ephesus to the bishop. The 
latter taught, and at last baptized, 
the youth. Returning some time 
afterwards J. said to the bishop: 
“restore the pledge which I and 
the Saviour entrusted to you before 
the congregation.’’ The bishop with 
tearsreplied: “‘heisdead... dead to 
God . .. a robber!” J. replied, 
‘to what a keeper I have entrusted 
my brother’s soul!” J. hastened 
to the robber’s fortress. The senti- 
nels brought him before their cap- 
tain. The latter fled from him: 
“why do you flee from me, your 
father,an unarmed old man? You 
have yet a hope of life. Iwill yet 
give an account to Christ of you. If 
need be, I will gladly die for you.” 
J. never left him till he had rescued 
him from sin and restored him to 
Christ. Jerome records as to his cha- 
racteristic love, that when J., being 
too feeble through age to walk to 
the Christian assemblies, was carried 
thither by young men, his only ad- 
dress was: “ little children, love one 
another.’ When asked why he kept 
repeating the same words he replied, 
“because this is the Lord’s com- 
mand, and enough is done when this 
is done.” 

J.’s thought and feelings became so 
identified with his Lord’s that his 
style reflects exactly that of Jesus’ 
deeper and especially spiritual dis- 
courses, which he alone records. 
He lives in the unseen, spiritual, 
rather than in the active world. His 
designation, ‘‘the divine,’’ expresses 
his insight into the glory of the 
eternal ‘Word, the Only Begotten of 
the Father, made flesh, in opposition 
to mystical and docetic gnosticism 
which denied the reality of that 
manifestation and of Christ’s body. 
The high soaring eagle, gazing at the 
sun with unflinching eye, is the one 
of the four seraphim which repre- 
sents J. L[renwus, Polycarp’s dis- 
ciple(Adv. Heer. ii. 839, Euseb, iii. 23), 
states that J. settled at Ephesus 
and lived to the time of Trajan. Ter- 
tullian’s story of his being cast into 
boiling oil at Rome and coming 

forth unhurt is improbable; none 
-else records it; the punishment was 
one unheard of at Rome. ; 

John, Gospel according to. Well 

called ‘‘ the Gospel of the incarnate 

God,”’ “ the Gospel of witness,” that 
Parr IX.) 


Place and time. 


Testimonies of authenticity. 
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of the Father, that of Scripture, that 
of miracles, that of Jesus Himself. 
Written at Ephesus at the request of 
the Asiatic bishops to set forth more 
profoundly Christ’s Divinity (Jerome, 
Prol. in Matt.). Ephesus, after Je- 
rusalem’s fall, a.p. 70, took a chief 
place in oriental Christendom. Con- 
taining a large Christian church, a 
synagogue of zealous Jews, and the 
most famous of heathen temples 
that of Artemis or Diana, it was a 
common meeting ground for widely 
diverse creeds. Philosophical specu- 
lation too had free scope in its xystus ; 
here Cerinthus broached his doc- 
trines, concocted at Alexandria. Its 
commercial position on the sea linking 
the East and West adapted it as an 
admirable centre for the diffusion of 
gospel truth. John sets forth the 
positive truth which indirectly yet 
effectually counteracts gnosticsm, 
Ebionitism, and docetism. The Spirit 
has made his Gospel virtually supple- 
mentary to the other three. [See 
GospEtsand JesusCurist.] Theirs 
is that of “ Christ according to the 
flesh,’ his that of ‘ Christ accord- 
ing to the Spirit.” As he joined 
Christ early he records facts of His 
ministry in Galilee and Jerusalem, 
prior to those in the three synoptists. 
He writes with a specification of 
times and places, and a freshness, 
which mark an eye witness (i. 29, 35, 
37-40; ii. 1; iii. 1; iv. 40, 43; vi. 
22; xiii. 1-11; xvii. 10-16; xix. 26; 
xx. 3-10, 24-29). That the beloved 
disciple (called epistethios from his 
reclining on Jesus’ breast) was the 
writer appears from xix. 25-27, 35, 
xxi. 24, i. 14. Another undesigned 
propriety identifying him is, though 
naming John the Baptist 20 times he 
always omits “‘the Baptist,’’ whereby 
the three synoptists distinguish him 
from John the evangelist. 
His allusions in the 
peculiar terms of his prologue to the 
theosophic notions prevalent at Ephe- 
sus accord with that city being the 
place of his writing the Gospel. Acts 
xviii. 24 implies the connection be- 
tween Alexandria, the headquarters 
of gnosticism, and Ephesus. John 
Xxl. is an appendix written subse- 
quently to xx. 30, 31 (which at first 
completed the Gospel), perhaps after 
Peter’s martyrdom. The Gospel 
cannot have been written at the same 
time and place as Revelation, the 
styles are so different. His mode of 
counting the hours as we do was 
Asiatic (see Townson, Harmony, viii. 
1, § 3), and accords with Ephesus 
being the place of writing. His not 
feeling it necessary to explain Jesus’ 
rophecy that John should tarry till 
e came (xxi.) shows that he wrote 
soon after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem (A.D. 70), when that event was 
generally understood as being the 
Lord’s coming, viz. in judgment upon 
the Jews. In chap. v. 2 the sheep 
market with five porches is spoken of 
as still standing, perhaps spared as 
some other things for convenience by 
Titus (Josephus, B. J., vii. 1, § 1). 
£,2xis 
24, 25 came from some Ephesian dis- 
ciples this is the oldest testimony to 
it. 2 Pet. i. 14 alludes to (xxi. 18) 
Christ’s prophecy of Peter’s cruci- 


fixion, taking for granted his readers’ 
acquaintance with the Gospel, the 
strongest kind of testimony as being 
undesigned. Ignatius (Ep. to Rom.), 
Polycarp (Kp. to Philipp.), the Epis- 
tle to Diognetus, Justin Martyr 
(Apol. i. 61, Dial. Tryph. 63, 88), 
contain implied quotations of it; 
their not eapressly quoting it is due 
to the prevalence of oral more than 
written teaching at first ; whilst the 
inspired preaclings of apostles were 
fresh in memory definite appeals to 
writings are less to be expected than 
in the following age. The general 
references of the former and the de- 
finite quotations of the latter are just 
what we might expect presuming the 
Gospel genuine. Papias (Kus. H. B. 
ili. 39) used the first epistle of John 
which is close akin to the Gospel. 
Tatian’s Diatessaron opens, ‘‘ In the 
beginning was the Word’”’; he quotes 
this Gospel in Orat. contra Gentil. 
Thus its currency A.D. 170 is proved. 
Theophilus of Antioch (Autol. ii.) 
first expressly attributes it to John; 
he wrote a commentary on the 
four and a harmony (Jerome Alg. 
58, Vir. Illust. 25). He and Tatian 
therefore, in the second century, con- 
sidered the four theexclusively canon- 
ical standard. Irensus, a hearer of 
Polycarp, the disciple of John, argues 
for the propriety of the number four ; 
his argument proves their long and 
universal acceptance by the church 
more conclusively than if it had been 
his aim to deimonstrate it. The 
Alogi of Asia Minor were the only 
sect that rejected this Gospel, owing 
to their opposition to Montanus, 
whose heresies they thought were 
favoured by it. 

The diversity of the scene and incidents 
of Christ’ s ministry init, as compared 
with the three preceding Gospels, 
is just what we might expect if the 
author were acquainted with them. 
For whilst as au independent witness 
he does not with formal design sup- 
plement them, yet he generally omits 
under the Spirit those particulars 
already handled by his predecessors. 
Excepting the crucifixion and resur- 
rection, respecting which he gives 
new information, he has only two 
sections in common with the synop- 
tists (vi. 1-21, xii. 1). He omits 
Christ’s baptism, temptation, mission 
of the twelve, transfiguration (of 
which he was one of the three selected 
eye witnesses), the Lord’s supper, and 
the agony in Gethsemane, yet inci- 
dental hints show his taking then for 
granted as known already (i. 14, 32, 
xiii. 2, xiv. 30, xviii. 1, 11), which last 
refers to the very words of His prayer 
during the agony, recorded by the 
synoptists, an undesigned coinci- 
dence and so a proof of authenticity ; 
xiv. 30 is the link between the 
temptation (Luke iv. 18) and His 
agony (Luke xxii. 40-53); John xi. 1 
assumes the reader’s acquaintance 
with Mary and Martha, from Luke x. 
38. So Johniv. 43, 44, vii. 41, tacitly 
refer to the facts recorded in Matt. 
xiii. 54, ii. 23; xviii. 33 takes for 
granted the fact recorded in Luke 
xxiii.2. Chap. vi., wherein he repeats 
the miraculous feeding of 5000 re- 
corded by the synoptists, is intro- 
duced to preface the pao whiia 
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John alone records, In chap. xii. the 
anointing by Mary is repeated for its 
connection with Judas’ subsequent 


ry- 
The objections to John’s acquaintance 
with the synoptical Gospels are 
based on the presumption that in 
that case he was bound to slavishly 
supplement them and guard against 
the appearance of discrepancies 
between him and them. But he was 
an independent witness, not formally 
designing to supplement; yet as 
knowing their Gospels he would 
mostly use materials heretofore not 
handled. As they presented Jesus’ 
outer and popular life, soit remained 
that he should represent the deeper 
truths of dis Divine mission and 
Person. They met the church’s first 
needs; he, its later wants. Luke’s 
Gospel was written under Paul’s 
superintendence at least 20 years 
before John’s. Considering the in- 
tercourse between the Christian 
churches it is incredible that his 
Gospel should have been unknown 
at Ephesus, John’s and previously 
Panl’s scene of labours, and this to 
John a “ pillar” of the church. 
Design. John, the lastsurviving apostle, 
would surely be consulted on the 
canonicity of N. T. Scriptures which 
by God’s providence he lived to see 
completed. Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
4th century (Catena Johann. Corder. 
Mill N. T.) says John did attest it. 
Clement Alex. (Euseb. H. E. vi. 14) 
states on the authority of old presby- 
ters (and the Murator. Fragm., Ant. 
M. Atv. iii., confirms the statement) 
that John wroteat hisfriends’ request 
to give Christ’s “‘ spiritual” aspect, 
the former Gospels already having 
given His “bodily”’ aspect. John, 
wholeant on Jesus’ breast, His closest 
intimate, was the fittest to set forth 
the deeper spiritual truths of the 
Son of God. Thus the “ ye” (xix. 
35, xx. 31) will refer to J.’s “ friends” 
primarily, the general church second- 
arily. To prove “that Jesus is the 
Christ the Son of God”’ is this Gos- 
pel’s declared design, that men so 
*‘ believing might have life through 
His name.” <A continued polemic 
_Teference is not likely, considering 
John’s contemplative and usually lov- 
ing spirit. An incidental guarding 
of the truth against incipient heresies 
in that region certainly there is in 
the prologue and xix. 34, xx. 20, 27; 
comp.i.14. Paul in epistle to Colos- 
sians alludes to the judaising form 
of gnosticism. Oriental and Grecian 
speculations combined at Alexandria 
to foster it. As the Docets denied 
that the Divine Word assumed a real 
=< , so the Ebionites denied His 
Godhead. John counteracts 
both incidentally in subordination to 
main design. He uses in a sense 
congruous to O. T., and sanctioned by 
the Spirit, the terms used by gnos- 
tics in a false sense. 
The proeese gives the keynote of the 
the eternal Godhead of 
the ord who was made flesh that, 
as He created all things, so He might 
give light and life to those born again 
of His Spirit; on the other hand 
Satan’s counterwork, ae, rejection 


cs His own conten hough in 
own person fu tilling pire their 
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law. His adversaries are called “ the 
Jews,”’ the nation by the time of John 
writing having become through con- 
tinued resistance of the truth iden- 
tified with their hierarchical chiefs, 
Jesus’ opponents; whereas in the 
synoptists the several classes of op- 
ponents are distinguished, ‘ Phari- 
sees,’’ ‘‘ scribes,” ‘‘ lawyers,’’ ‘‘ chief 
priests,” ete. After Jerusalem’s fall 
John living among the Gentiles re- 
garded the Jews as no longer the 
people of God ; an undesigned con- 
tirmation of authenticity. That the 
writer was a Jew appears from his 
quoting the Heb. O. T. (not LXX.): 
xii. 40, xix. 37. His own brother 
James he never names; a pseudo 
John of later times would have been 
sure to name him. The synoptists 
and Acts similarly never introduce 
him individually. John dwells most 
on the deep spiritual truths, Christ’s 
essential oneness with the Father, 
His mystical union with believers, 
the promise of the Comforter, and 
love the ‘‘ new commandment.” Yet 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke have the 
germs of them, and Paul further 
develops them (Matt. v. 44, xi. 27, 
xvi. 16, xxviii. 20; Luke x. 22, xxiv. 
49). Matt. xxvi. 11 verbally agrees 
with John xii. 8. -Comp. 1 Cor. xiii., 
Col. i. 15, 16, 2 Cor. v. 17. 


(On the passovers in John see JESUS 


Curist.] As John, though mainly 
treating of Jesus’ ministry in Judea, 
yet has occcasional notices of that in 
Galilee (John i. 43—ii. 18, after the 
temptation, recorded by the syn- 
optists as following the baptism, i. 
32; viz. the Galilean ministry before 
John’s imprisonment, iii. 24, whereas 
they begin with it after John’s im- 
prisonment: Mark i. 14), so they, 
though mainly treating of the Galilean 
ministry, plainly hint at that in Judea 
also. (Matt. iv. 25, xxiii. 37, xxvii. 
57; Luke x. 38, xiii. 34; Mark iii. 7, 
8). Thus John iv. 1-3 is the intro- 
duction to the Galilean ministry 
described. by them. Chap. vii. 1, 9, 
intimates a transfer of Jesus’ ministry 
to Galilee after the second last pass- 
over (vi. 4,5). The feeding of the 
5000 links him to Matt. xiv. 15. 
This passover He did not attend, but 
in the same year attended the feast 
of tabernacles, six months before His 
death (Johnvii. 2,10). Chap. x. 22, 40, 
Jesus’ retirement to beyond Jordan 
after His visit to Jerusalem at the 
feast of dedication, answers to Matt. 
xix. 1. The continuous Galilean minis- 
try of two years and a third (excepting 
the Jerusalem short visit, John v.) 
was naturally first recorded as having 
most internal unity. John’s later re- 
cord dwells on the omitted parts; 
this accounts for the Gospel bein 
fragmentary, but possessing spiritua, i 
unity. It is significant that in the 
Gospel setting forth the glory of the 
Son of God the Judean ministry is 
prominent, for there is the appointed 
‘throne of the great King” ; where- 
as in the Gospels setting forth the Son 
of man the scene is “‘ Galilee of the 
entiles.”’ In Johnasin thesyn ceuatt 
Jesus sets forth His Divine Messiah 
ship not so much by assertions as 
by acts: v. 31, 32; Matt. vii. 28, 29; 
Lake i iv. 18, 21; comp. John ix. 36, 
x. 24. His disciples’ vacillation arose 
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from the conflict between faith re- 
sulting from His miracles and dis- 
appointment at His not openly setting 
up His Messianic kingdom. 


The sameness of John the Baptist’s 


style and Jobn’s (i. 16, iii. 31-86) is 
just what was to be expected, the 
evangelist insensibly catching his 
former master’s phraseology. 


The synoptists having already recorded 


the parables which suited the earlier 
ages of the church, it remained for 
John to record the parabolic alle- 
gories: x. 1-6 (parabole nowhere 
occurs in John, but paroimia), iii. 
8, 7 1, ete., iv. 35, 38; comp. Matt. 
ix. 38. 


The language is pure Gr., the thought 


Hebraic, especially the mode of con- 
necting sentences by conjunctions, 
and, but,.then, ete. The periodic 
sentences of the logical Paul, and 
John’s simplicity of style, clothing 
the profoundest thoughts, answer to 
their respective characters. His 
characteristic phrases are testimony 
or witness, glory, the truth, light, 
darkness, eternal life, abide, the 
world, sin, the true (i.e. genuine, 
“alethinos’’) God, the Word, theonly 
begotten Son, love, to manifest, to 
be begotten or born of God, pass from 
death, the Paraclete or Comforter, 
flesh, spirit, above, beneath, 
living water, the bread of life. 


EEE eer 


the 


Authorised Gospel terms were most — 


needed in the matured age of the 
church when John wrote, and were 
adopted by John from Jesus Himself. 
Peculiar to John are “‘ verily, verily ’’ 
(Amen, Amen) beginning a sentence 
(others use it at the end of a 
sentence, Jesus alone at the begin- 
ning), i. 51; “little children” (xiii, 
33), as in 1 John; “in the name’ 
(v. 48), t.e. representing the person 3 
“lay down lite” (x. 11, 17). 


John, Epistles of. First Eprstzez. 


Genuineness. Polycarp, John’s dis- 
ciple (ad vee vii.), quotes iv. 3. 
Eusebius (H. E., iii. 39) says of 
Papias, John’s hearer, “he used 
testimonies from the first epistle of 
Jobn.” Ireneus (Kus. H. E., v. 8) 
often quoted it; he quotes (Heres. 
lii. 15,45 5, 8) : from John by name ii. 
18; and in iii. 16, §7 ey quotes iv. 
1-8, v. 1, 2 John 7, 8 
Alex. (Strom. ii. 66, p. 664) refers to 
v. 16 as in John’s larger epistle; 
comp. Strom. iii. 32, 42; iv. 102. 
Tertullian adv. Marcion, v. 16, refers 
to iv. 1; adv. Praxean xv. to i. 1; 
also xxviii. and contra Gnost. xii. 


Clement” 


Cyprian (Ep. xxviii. 24) quotes as — 


: ohn’s ii. 8,4; and, de Orat. Domini, 
v., quotes ii. me 3; De opere et 
Eleemos. quotes i. 8 ; De bono Pa- 
tientise quotes ii. 6. | Muratori’s 
Fragment on the Canon states 
“there are two (the Gospel and 
epistle) of John esteemed catholic,” 
quoting i. 3. 
has it. Origen (Eus. vi. 25) weetiek 
nates the first epistle genuin 
and ‘“‘probably second and third 
cpus though all do not recognise 
latter two’; he quotes i. 5 
(tom. xiii. vol. ii.). Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, Origen’s scholar, cites this 
epistle’s words as _ the evangelist 
Jobn's. Eusebius (H. H. iii. 24) says 
John’s first epistle and Gospel are 
“acknowledged without question by 


The Peshito Syriac 
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those of the present day, as well as 


by the ancients.’? So Jerome (Cata- 
log. Eccl. Script.). Marcion opposed 
it only because it was opposed to his 


_ heresies. 
The Gospel and first epistle are alike in 


style, yet evidently not mere copies 
either of the other. The individual 
notices, it being a catholic epistle, 
are fewer than in Paul’s epistles ; but 
what there are accord with John’s 
position. He implies his apostle- 
ship (ii. 7, 26), alludes to his Gospel 
(i. 1, comp. John i. 14, xx. 27), and 
the affectionate tie uniting him as an 
aged pastor to his spiritual ‘‘ child- 
ren” (ii. 18, 19). In iv. 1-3 he 
alludes to the false teachers as known 
to his readers; in y. 21 he warns 
them against the idols of the world 
around. Docetism existed in germ 
already, though the Docetee by name 
a first in the second century 
(Col. i. 15-18, 1 Tim. iii. 16, Heb. i. 
1-3). Hence 1 John iv. 1-8 denounces 
as “not of God every spirit that con- 
fesseth not that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh ”’ (comp. John ii. 22, 28). 
Presciently the Spirit through John 
forearms the church against the 
coming heresy. 

owhom addressed. Augustine(Quest. 
Evang. ii. 39) says it was addressed 
to the Parthians, i.e. the Christians 
beyond the Euphrates, outside the 
Roman empire, ‘the church at Baby- 
lon elected together with” (1 Pet. v. 
13) the churches in the Ephesian 
region, whither Peter sent his epistles 
(1 Pet. i. 1: Pontus, Galatia, Cappa- 
docia, Asia, Bithynia). As Peter 
addressed the Asiatic flock tended 
first by Paul, then by John, so John, 
Peter’s close companion, addresses 
the flock among whom Peter was 
when he. wrote. Thus “the elect 
lady”’ (2 John 1) answers to “the 
church elected together.” 

ime and place. This epistle is sub- 
sequent to the Gospel, for it assumes 
the reader’s acquaintance with the 
Gospel facts and Christ’s speeches, 
and His aspect as the incarnate Word, 
God manifest in the flesh, set forth 
in John’s Gospel. His fatherly tone 
addressing his “little children” 
implies it was written in old age, 


-perhaps A.D. 90. The rise of anti- 


christian teachers he marks as a sign 
of “the last time” (ii. 18), no other 
“‘age” or dispensation will be till 
Christ comes; for His coming the 
church is to be ever waiting; Heb. i. 
2, “these last days.”” The region of 
Ephesus, where gnostic heresy sprang 
up, was probably the place, and the 
latter part of the apostolic age the 
time, of writing. 

‘ontents. Fellowship with the Father 
and the Son is the subject and object 
(i. 3). Two divisions occur: (1) i. 5 
—ii. 28, God is light without dark- 
mess; consequently, to have fellow- 
ship with Him necessitates walking in 
the light. Confession and consequent 
forgiveness of sins, through Christ’s 


propitiation for the world and adwo- 


J for believers, are a necessar 
preliminary; a further step is posi- 
tive keeping God’s commandments, 
the sum of which is love as contrasted 


with hatred, the sum of disobedience. 


According to their several stages of 


growth, children, fathers, | 
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young men, as respectively forgiven, 
knowing the Father, and having over- 
come the wicked one, John exhorts 
them not to love the world, which is 
incompatible with the indwelling of 
the Father’s love. This anointing 
love dwelling in us, and our con- 
tinuing to abide in the Son and in 
the Father, is the antidote against 
the antichristian teachers in the 
world, who are of the world, not of 
the church, and therefore have gone 
out from it. (2) ii. 29—v. 5 handles 
the opening thesis: ‘‘Heis righteous,”’ 
therefore ‘“‘every one that doeth 
righteousness is born of Him.” Son- 
ship involves present self purifica- 
tion, first because we desire now to 
be like Him, “even as He is pure,” 
secondly because we hope hereafter 
to be perfectly like. Him, our son- 
ship now hidden shall be manifested, 
and we shall be made like Him when 
He shall be manifested (answering to 
Paul’s Col. iii.), for our then ‘‘ see- 
ing Him as He is” involves trans- 


‘figuration into His likeness (comp. 2 


Cor. ii. 18, Phil. iii. 21). In con- 
trast, the children of the devil hate ; 
the children of God love. Love 
assures of acceptance with God for 
ourselves and our prayers, accom- 

anied as they are with obedience to 
Pris commandment to “believe on 
Jesus Christ, and love one another”; 
the seal is ‘the Spirit given us”’ (1 
John 1. 24). In contrast (as in the 
first division) ,denialof Christ and ad- 
herence to the world characterize the 
false spirits (iv. 1-6). The essential 
feature of sonship or birth of God is 


Style. 
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Aphorism and repetition of his 
own phrases abound. The affection- 
ate hortatory tone, and the Hebraistic 
form which delights in parallelism of 
clauses (as contrasted with Paul’s 
logical Grecian style), and his own 
simplicity of spirit dwelling fondly 
on the one grand theme, produce this 
repetition of fundamental truths 
again and again, enlarged, applied, 
and condensed by turns. Contempla- 
tive rather than argumentative, he 
dwells on the inner rather than the 
outer Christian life. The thoughts 
do not move forward by progressive 
steps, as in Paul, but in circles round 
one central thought, viewed now 
under the positive now under the 
negative aspect. His Lord’s con- 
trasted phrases in the Gospel J. 
adopts in his epistles, “‘ flesh,” 
“spirit,” “light,” ‘‘darkness,”’ “life,” 
“ death,’’ “abide in Him ”’ ; “‘ fellow- 
ship with the Father and Son, and 
with one another’’ is a phrase not in 
the Gospel, but in Acts and Paul’s 
epistles. It marks enjoyment experi- 
mentally of Christian verities as 
living realities, not abstract dogmas. 
Burning zeal, all absorbing love, ap- 
pear in John combined with contem- 
plative repose. Simple, withal pro- 
found, his writing is unrhetorical 
and undialectic, gentle, comforting, 


loving, the reflex of Jesus his Lord 


whose beloved disciple he was. 
Ewald speaks of its ‘‘ unruffled hea- 
venly repose . . . the tone not so 
much of a father talking with beloved 
children as of a glorified saint from 
a higher world.” 


unslavish love to God, because God | Placein building up the church. Peter 


first loved us and gave His Son to 
die for us (iv. 18, 19), and consequent 
love to the brethren as being God’s 
sons like ourselves, and so victory 
over the world through belief in 
Jesus as the Son of God (v. 4,5). (8) 
vy. 6-21. Finally, the truth on which 
our fellowship with God rests is, 
Christ came by water in His baptism, 
the blood of atonement, and the wit- 
nessing Spirit which is truth, which 
correspond to our baptism with water 
and the Spirit, and our receiving 
the atonement by His blood and 
the witness of His Spirit. In the 
opening he rested this truth on his 
apostolic witness of the eye, the ear, 
and the touch; so at the close on 
God’s witness, which the believer 
accepts, and by rejecting which the 
unbeliever makes God aliar. He 
adds his reason for writing (v. 18), 
answering to i. 4 at the beginning, 
viz. that “believers may know they 
have (already) eternal life,’ the 
spring of “ joy’? (comp. John xx. 31), 
and so may hae “confidence’’ in their 
prayers being answered (1 John v. 14, 
15; comp. iii. 22 in the second part), 
e.g. their intercessions for a brother 
sinning, provided his sin be not unto 
death (v. 16). He sums up with 
stating our knowledge of Him that is 
true, through His gift, our being in 
Him by virtue of being in His Son 
Jesus Christ; being “ born of God” 
we keep owrselves so that the wicked 
one toucheth us not, in contrast to 
the world lying in the wicked one; 
therefore still, ‘‘little children, kee 

yourselves from idols” literal an 


spiritual. 


SECOND AND 


founded, Paul propagated, John com- 
pleted it. The O. T. puts prominent 
the fear of God; John, the last N. T. 
writer, the love of God. Yet as 
O. T. also sets forth love, so Jchn as 
a Boanerges also sets forth the terror 
of the Lord against unbelievers. 
Three leading developments of Christ- 
jan doctrine are: the Pauline, the 
Jacobean (between which the Petrine 
is the intermediate link), and the 
Johannean. James, whose moulding 
was in Judaism, presents as a rule of 
life the law, under the gospel, estab- 
lished in its spirit, the letter only 
being superseded. John had not, 
like the apostle of the Gentiles, been 
brought to faith and peace through 
conflict, but through a quiet develop- 
ment from the personal view of 
Christ, and from communion with 
Him. So in John everything turns 
on the contrast: lfe in fellowship 
with Christ, death in separation from 
Him; life, light, truth, opposed to 
death, darkness, lie. James and 
Peter represent the gradual transition 
from spiritualized Judaism to inde- 
pendent Christianity ; Paul, inde- 

endent Christianity contrasted with 
Frain John by the contempla- 
tive element reconciles the two, and 
forms the closing point in the train- 
ing of the a; per church (Neander). 
HIRD Episties. Authen- 
ticity. The similar tone, style, and 
sentiments prove both to be by the 
same writer. Irensus (adv. Her. i. 
16, § 8) quotes 2 John 10, 11, and 7 
in iil. 16, § 8, as John’s writing. Cle- 
ment Alex. (Strom. ii. 66), a.D. 192, 
speaks of John’s larger epistle, and 
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in Adumbr. p. 1011, ‘‘ John’s second 
epistle to the. Parthians (so it ought 
to be read for parthenous ; see Augus- 
tine quoted, JoHn’s First Eetstue) 
is the simplest ; it was to a Babylon- 
ian, the elect lady.’’ Dionysius of 
Alexandria (Euseb. H. E., vii. 25) 
says ‘‘John never name; himself in 
his epistles, not even in the second 
and third, though short, but calls 
himself the presbyter (elder)”’: 2 
John 1, 3 John 1, so 1 Pet. v. 1. 
Alexander of Alex. cites 2 John 10, 
11 as John’s (Socrates H. H. i. 6). 
Cyprian, in referring to the council 
of Carthage (De Her. Bapt.), appeals 
to 2 John 10, ‘John the apostle in 
his epistle said, If any come to you,” 
as recognised by the N. African 
church. The Peshito old Syriac ver- 
sion wants these two epistles. Huse- 
bius reckons them among the con- 
troverted (antilegyomena) scriptures 
[see CANON OF ScrieTuRe], as dis- 
tinguished from those universally 
acknowledged (homologoumena) ; his 
own opinion was that they were 
genuine (Demonstr. Evang. iii. 5). 
Origen (Huseb. H. K., vi. 25) implies 
that most, though not all, recognised 
their genuineness. Jerome (de Vir. 
Tllustr. ix.) mentions them as John’s, 
whose sepulchre was shown at 
Ephesus in his day. The antilego- 
mena were generally recognised after 
the council of Nice, a.p. 325. So Cyril 
of Jerusalem, A.D. 349; Gregory Naz., 
A.D. 389; and the councils of Hippo 
(A.D. 893) and Carthage (A.D. 397). 
So the oldest extant MSS. Hight of 
the 18 verses in 2 John are in 1 John. 
A forger would never term John 
‘the elder.”? Their brevity and the 
private nature of their contents 
caused the two epistles to be less 
read in church assemblies, and less 
quoted; hence their non-universal 
recognition at first. Their private 
nature confirms their genuineness, 
for there’seems no purpose in their 
forgery. The style and colouring 
accord with those of 1 John. 


Persons addressed. 3 John is directed 


to Gatus [see] or Carus, probably of 
Corinth, a “host of the church.” 
See Rom. xvi. 23, 1 Cor.i.14. Mill 
believes Gaius, bishop of Pergamos 
(Apost. Const. vii. 40), a convert of 
John, and a man of wealth (ver. 4, 5), 
is meant. 

2 John is addressed to the elect lady, 
and closes with ‘‘ the children of thy 
elect sister greet thee.” Now 1 Pet. 
i. 1, 2, addresses the elect in Asia, 
and closes (ver. 13) ‘‘ the Church at 
Babylon, elected together with you, 
saluteth you.” ‘ Lady”’ (kwria) in 
Gr. is the root of church (kuriake, 
belonging to the Lord). So John 
writes to the elect church in Babylon 
where his old associate Pefer minis- 
tered, as Peter thence had sent salu- 
tations of the elect church in the 
then Parthian (see Clement Alex. 
quoted above) Babylon to her elect 
sister in Asia where John presided 
(Bp. Wordsworth). 

Date and place. Eusebius (H. E. iii. 
25) relates that John, after Domi- 
tian’s death, returned from Patmos 
to Ephesns, and went on missionary 
tours into the heathen regions around, 
and visited the churches, ordaining 
bishops and clergy (comp. 2 John 12, 
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8 John 9,10, 14). On one tour he 
rebuked Diotrephes. If this be so, 
both epistles were written after Reve- 
lation,in his old age,which harmonizes 
with their tone, and in the Ephesian 
region. 


John the Baptist. Son of Zacha- 


rias (of the course of Abijah, 1 
Chron. xxiv. 10) and Elisabeth (of 
the daughters of Aaron), who both 
“walked in all the commandments 
and ordinances of the Lord blame- 
less.’’ Elisabeth was related to the 
Virgin Mary; but Scripture does 
not state the exact relationship; the 
Gr. in Luke i. 36 (swngenees), which 
our Bible renders ‘“‘ cousin,’’ means 
any ‘“‘relation’’ or ‘“‘kinswoman,” 
whether by marriage or birth. It is 
noteworthy that Jesus, of the Mel- 
chizedek order of priesthood, was 
related to but not descended from 
the Aaronic priests. Zacharias was 
old, and. Elisabeth barren, when, 
as he was burning incense at the 
golden altar, Gabriel announced 
the answer to his prayers (not di- 
rectly for a son, but, as Israel’s 
representative, for Messiah the Hope 
of Israel) in the coming birth of a 
son, the appointed forerunner of 
Messiah ; John (Jehovah's gift) was 
to be his name, because his super- 
natural birth was a pledge of the 
Lord’s grace, long looked for, now 
visiting again His people to their joy 
(Luke i.). John was to be “great 
in the sight of the Lord’’ (contrast 
Baruch, Jer. xlv.5). He should be 
in himself a pattern of that self 
denial which accords best with his 
subject of preaching, legal repent- 
ance, “‘ drinking no strong drink, but 
filled with the Holy Ghost (see the 
same contrast, Eph. v. 18, the minis- 
ter’s enthusiasm ought to be not 
from artificial stimulant but from 
the Spirit’s unction) from the mo- 
ther’s womb,” a Nazarite (Num. vi. 
1-21). Like the great prophet re- 
former (comp. 1 Kings xviii. 36, 37) 
Elijah in “spirit and .power”’ of 
preaching, though not in miracles 
(John x. 41), he should turn the 
degenerate ‘‘children to the Lord 
and to” their righteous “fathers, 
and the heart of the fathers to the 
children,’ their past mutual aliena- 
tion being due to the children’s 
apostasy; fulfilling Mal. iv. 4-6; 
bringing “‘ Moses’ law”’ to their re- 
membrance, “lest Jehovah at His 
coming should smite the earth with 
a curse.” Thus John should “make 
ready a people for the Lord.” Za- 
charias for unbelief in withholding 
credit without a sign was punished 
with dumbness as the sign till the 
event came to pass. In the hill 
country, whither Elisabeth had re- 
tired, her cousin Mary saluted her, 
and the babe leaped in Elisabeth’s 
womb. His birth was six months 
before our Lord’s. At his cireum- 
cision on the eighth day Zacharias 

ve his name John; and his return- 
ing faith was rewarded with return- 
ing speech, of which his first use was 
to pour forth a thanksgiving hymn, 
in which he makes it his son’s chief 
honour that he should be “ prophet 
of .the Highest, going before the 
Lord’s face to prepare His ways” as 
His harbinger. John had the spe- 


: 
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cial honour of being the subject of 
prophecy ages before, and of being 
associated in close juxtaposition with 
Messiah Himself. John “ waxed 
strong in spirit and was in the deserts 
till the day of his showing unto Is- 
rael”’ (Luke i. 80). Meanwhile God's. 
interposition in the wonders of his 
birth caused ‘‘all the people to be in 
expectation, musing in their hearts 
whether he were the Christ”’ (iii. 
15). The thinly peopled region ad- 
joining the hill country of Judza was 
his haunt; there communion alone 
with God prepared him for his work. 
At 30, when ‘‘ the word of God came 
to”? him (iii. 2), he went forth, his. 
very appearance a sign of the un- 
worldliness and legal repentanes 
which he preached; his raiment a 
camel’s hair garment 

s PBC secured with leathern 
b girdle (2 Kings i. 8) as 
Elijah’s ; his food that. 
supplied by the desert, 
locusts (Lev. xi. 22) and 
} wild honey (Ps. lxxxi. 
Ws Aad 16). All classes, Phari- 
MASON BEE anp Sees, Sadducees, the 
azar. people, publicans, and 
soldiers, flocked to him from every” 
quarter, Jerusalem, Judsa, and 7: 


region round Jordan (Matt. iii. 5, 
Luke iii.). The leading sects he de- 
nounced as a ‘‘ generation of vipers”’ 
(comp. Gen. iii. 15, the serpent’s 
“seed ”’), warning them that descent 
from Abraham would not avail with- 
out doing Abraham’s works (comp. 
John viii. 39), and telling all practi- 
eally and discriminatingly that the 
repentance needed required a renun- 
ciation of their several besetting 
sins ; and that whereas, on their con- 
fession, he baptized with water [see 
Baptism], the Mightier One would 
come baptizing with the Holy Ghost. 
and fire (Matt. iii. 11,12). When 
the ecclesiastical authorities sent 
priests and Levites from Jerusalem 
to ask, Who art thou ? John replied, 
““T am the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Make straight the xy of 
the Lord’? (John i. 19-28). The 
natural wilderness symbolised the 
moral (Isa. xxxii. 15), wherein was 
no highway for the Lord and for 
righteousness. The hills of pride 
and the valleys of degradation must. 
be brought to the one holy level 
before the Lord (Isa. xl.). John 
was the forerunner of the reigning 
Messiah (Matt. iii. 2, Mal. in. 1), 
but through the nation’s rejection of 
Him that reign was deferred (comp. 
Num. xiv. 34 with Matt. xxiii. 37- 


39). 
ohn baptized Jesus [see, also Baprism] 


and though knowing Him before as 
a man and his kinsman, yet then 
first knew His Divine Messiahship by 
the Spirit’s visible descent (John 1. 
80-34). John thenceforth witnessed 
to Jesus, desiring to ‘‘decrease tha 
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He might increase.’ By his testi- 
mony at Bethany (so oldest MSS. 
for Bethabara) beyond Jordan, ‘“‘Be- 
hold the Lamb of God,” he led two 
of his disciples to Him, Andrew and 
John the apostle and evangelist (i. 
85, etc., ili. 23-86, iv. 1,2; Acts xix. 
8). Yet John never formally joined 
Jesus; for he was one of the greatest 
among the O. T. prophets, but not 
strictlyin the N. T. kingdom, the least 
in which, as to spiritual privileges, 
was greater than he (Luke vii. 28). 
His standing was the last of O. T. 

rophets, preparatory to the gospel. 

etaught fasting and prayers, rather 
in the spirit and therefore with the 
forms of, the old dispensation which 
the new would supersede, its new 
spirit creating its appropriate new 
forms (v: 33-38, xi. 1). 

HERop Antipas [see] beheaded him 
in the fortress Macheerus KE. of the 
Dead Sea, to gratify Herodias’ spite 
for John’s faithfulness in denouncing 
her adultery, and in slavish adher- 
ence to his reckless oath to give 
Herodias’ daughter Salome, for dane- 
ing on his birthday, whatever she 
mightask. From the prison John had 
sent two (Sin. and Vat. MSS. read 
Matt. xi. 2 “by,” dia, for duo, two) 
disciples to Jesus [see] to elicit from 
Himself a profession of His Messiah- 
ship, for their confirmation in the 
faith. Jesus at once contirmed them 
and comforted John himself (who pro- 
bably had expected to see Jesus more 
openly vindicating righteousness, as 
foretold Mal. iii. 2-5, iv. 1-3), by an 
appeal to His miracles and preach- 
ing, the very credentials promised 
in Isa. xxxv. 5, Ixi. 1. Jesus at the 
same time attested John’s unshaken 
firmness, appealing to His hearers’ 
own knowledge of him (Matt. xi.). 
No reed shaken by the wind, no 
courtier in soft raiment, was John. 
But whether it was the ascetical 
forerunner, or the social Lord Him- 
self, that preached, that generation 


was dissatistied, with John because’ 


he was too self denying, with Jesus 
because He would not commend their 
self righteous fastings: ‘we have 

iped unto you (unto John) and ye 
ars not danved ; we have mourned 
unto you (unto Jesus) and ye have 

not lamented.” Of Johnas of Jesus 

they said, he hath a devil. John 
fell just before the third passover of 
- Christ’s ministry ; his disciples buried 
him. Self denial, humility, where- 
with he disclaimed Messiahship and 
said he was not worthy to unloose 
His shoes’ latchet, zeal for the Lord’s 
honour, and holy faithfulness at all 
costs, were his prominent graces. 
{On the “‘ Elias who shall yet come,” 
see Enisau, end.| John’s ministry 
extended at its close into Persea at 
the §.E. end of the lake of Galilee. 
- When the herald was silenced the 
- Master took up the message (Mark i. 
14) in the same quarter. John’s la- 
- bours there so impressed Herod that 
“he feared and observed him, and 
when he heard him did many things, 
and heard him gladly’’; but would 
not do the one thing needed, give up 
his adulterous paramour, his brother 
Philip’s wife. Elijah was translated 
jn a chariot of fire; but John died a 
felon’s death, for the forerunner 


was to be as his Lord. The worth- 
less Ahab reappears in Herod with 
similar germs of good struggling with 
evil. Herodias answers to the cruel 
Jezebel. As.Ahab in spite of him- 
self respected Elijah, so Herod 
John; but in both cases the bad 
woman counteracted the good. John 
in prison fell into the same dejection 
concerning the failure of the Mes- 
slanic kingdom, because it did not 
come in outward manifestation, as 
Elijah under the juniper. In both 
cases God came in the still small 
voice, not the earthquake and fire 
(Matt. xii. 15-21). 

Joiada. Neh. xiii. 28; xii. 11, 22. 
Highpriest after his father Eliashib. 
His son married the Horonite San- 
ballat’s daughter. 

Joiakim. Neh. xii. 10. Contracted 
from “ Jehoiakim.”’ 

Joiarib. 1. Ezra viii. 16. 2. Neh. 
xi. 10; xii. 6,19. 3. Neh. xi. 5. 

Jokdeam. A city of Judah in the 
mountains (Josh. xv. 56), S. of He- 
bron. 

Jokim. 1 Chron. iv. 22. A Hebrew 
legend made J. Elimelech, Naomi’s 
husband (Jerome, Quest. Heb. in 
Paralipomena). 

Jokmeam. A city of Ephraim, at- 
tached to the Kohathite Levites (1 
Chron. vi. 68) ; in the Jordan valley, 
the extreme EK. of Ephraim. Named 
Kibzaim in Josh. xxi. 22, 

Jokneam. A city of Zebulun, al- 
lotted to the Merarite Levites (Josh. 
xxi. 34, xix. 11). 1 Kings iv. 12, read 
Jokmeam. Its Canaanite king (J. 
of Carmel) Joshua slew (xii. 22). 
Now Tel Kaimon, an eminence below 
eastern Carmel, with the river Kishon 
at its foot a mile off. 

Jokshan. Son of Abraham and 
Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2, 8; 1 Chron. i. 
82); father of Sheba and Drpan 
[see]. J. is identified by some with 
the Cassanite on the Red Sea (Ptol. 


vi. 7, § 6). 

Joktan. Son of Eber (Gen. x. 25, 
30; 1 Chron. i. 19). Head of the 
Joktanite Arabs. His settlements 
were in §. Arabia, “from Mesha 
unto Sephar a mount of the East” 
(Zafari, a seaport E. of Yemen; au 
emporium of trade with Africa and 
India). The Arab Kahtan whose 
sons peopled Yemen or Arabia Felix. 
Cushites from Ham (Gen. x. 7) and 
Ludites from Shem (ver. 22) were 
already there, and intermingled with 
them. The seafaring element was 
derived from the Cushites, the Shem- 
ites not being seafaring; also the 
Cyclopean masonry and the rock cut 
Himyeritic inscriptions indicate the 
presence of Cushites. Arab tradition 
makes J. or Kahtan progenitor of the 
purest tribes of central and southern 
Arabia. The Scripture list of his de- 
scendants confirms this; almost all 
the names are certainly connected 
with this locality: ‘‘Almodad (E]l- 
Mnudad), Sheleph (Sulaf or Silfan), 
Hazarmaveth ”’ (Hadramaut), ete. 

Joktheel=subdued by God. 1. Acity 
in the low country of Judah (Josh. 
xv. 88), called so probably from the 
triumph there of God’s people over 
the idolatrous Canaanites (Jud. i. 
9, 18); now the ruin Keitulaneh. 
2. The name given to Selah or Petra 
(the rock), Edom’s capital, by Ama- 


ziah king of Judah. Its capture 
brought Edom again under Judah 
for 80 years (2 Kings xiv. 7, where 
“unto this day’? limits the date of 
2 Kings to not beyond 80 years after 
Amaziah, xvi. 6; 2 Chron. xxviii. 
17). Having beaten Edom in “the 
Valley of Salt,’’ S. of the Dead Sea, 
he threw 10,090 captives from the 
cliff (xxv; 11-13). 


Jona. Father of Simon Peter (John 


1.42). Heb. Johanan. 


Jonadab. 1. Shimeah’s son, David’s 


nephew; “‘very subtil,’’ worming out 
the secrets of the heir apparent, Am- 
non his cousin, to gain favour. Pre- 
tending “ friendship,” he insinuated 
that a ‘‘ king’s son”’ ought to gratify 
his passions without scruple, and not 
make himself lean by restraining 
them; and gave the hellish advice 
whereby that wicked prince incestu- 
ously forced his half sister Tamar. 
Then, when Absalom had in revenge 
killed Amnon, and the king was 
heartbroken at the exaggerated story 
that all the king’s sons were slain, 
J. practised the same sycophancy to 
David; not a word does he breathe 
of his own abominable share in the 
matter; no sorrow has he for Amnon 
whose professed “‘friend’’ he was, 
but whose ruin he hurried; “ by the 
appointment of Absalom this hath 
been determined from the day that 
he forced his sister Tamar” ; ‘‘Am- 
non only is dead, Amnon only is 
dead” ; “let not my lord the king 
take the thing to his heart”’ (2 Sam. 
xiii.). Evil communication is fatal; 
the friendship of the wicked is hol- 
low, for it is based on selfishness 
(Ps. xii. 2, exli. 4, 5), and when re- 
gard for self comes in collision with 
regard for a friend, the latter will be 
set aside for the former; see 1 Kings 
xxii. 80, 82. 2. [See JEHONADAB.{ 


Jonah=dove (Gen. viii. 8, 9, seeking 


rest in vain, fleeing from Noah and 
the ark; so J.). Parentage, date. 
Son of Amittai of Gath Hepher in 
Zebulun (2 Kings xiv. 25-27, comp. 
xili.4-7). Jeroboam II. ‘‘restoredthe 
coast from the entering of HamatH 
[see] unto the sea of the plain, accord- 
ing to the word of the Lord God of 
Israel which He spake by the hand 
of His servant J.’”’ ete. “ For the 
Lord saw the affliction of Israel, that 
it was very bitter ; for there was not 
any shut up, nor any left, nor any 
(i.e., none married or single, else 
confined or at large, as a) helper 
for Israel.’’ Israel was at its lowest 
extremity, 7.e. early in Joash’s reign, 
when Jehovah (probably by J.) pro- 
mised deliverance from Syria, which 
was actually given first under Joash, 
in answer to JEHOAHAZ’ [see] prayer, 
then completely under Jeroboam IT. 
Thus J. was among the earliest of 
the prophets who wrote, and close 
upon Elisha who died in Joash’s 
reign, having just before death fore- 
told Syria’s defeat thrice (2 Kings 
xiii. 14-21). Hosea and Amos pro- 
phesied in the latter part of the 41 
years’ reign of Jeroboam II. The 
events recorded in the book of J. 
were probably late in his life. The 
book begins with “ And,” oaetpen J 
that it continues his prophetic wor 

begun before; it was written pro- 
bably about Hosea’s and Amos’ time. 


JONAH - 


Hosea (vi. 2) saw the scape! 


meaning of J.’s entombment: “after 
two days will He revive us, in the 
third day He will raise us up”; 
primarily Istael, in a short period 
(Luke xiii. 32, 33) to be revived from 
its national deadness, antitypically 
Messiah, raised on the third day 
(Johnii. 19, 1 Cor. xv. 4); as Israel’s 
political resurrection typifies the 
general resurrection, of which Christ’s 
resurrection is the firstfruits (Isa. 
xxvi. 19, Ezek. xxxvii. 1-14, 1 Cor. 
xv. 22, 28, Dan. xii. 2). The mention 
of Nineveh’s being “‘an exceeding 
great city’? implies it was written 
before the Assyrian inroads had made 
them know too well its greatness. 
Personal reality. The heathen fable 
of Hercules springing into a sea mon- 
ster’s jaws and being three days in 
its’ belly, when saving Hesione 
(Diodor. Sic. iv. 42), is rather a cor- 
ruption of the story of J. than vice 
versa, if there be any connection. 
Jerome says, near Joppa lay rocks 
represented as those to which Andro- 
meda was bound when exposed. to 
the sea monster. The Phosnicians 
probably carried the story of J. to 


ANCIENT GEM, SHOWING THE S1UKY OF JONAH, 


Greece. Our Lord’s testimony proves 
the personal ewistence, miraculous 
fate, and prophetical office of J. 
*«The sign of the prophet J., for as 
J. was three days ai: three nights 
in the whale’s belly, so shall the Son 


of man be three days and three nights | 


(both cases count the day from, and 
hat to, which the reckoning is) in the 
eart of the earth” (Matt. xii. 39-41), 
J.’s being in the fish’s belly Christ 
makes a ‘sign,’ 7.e.:a real miracle 
typifying the like event in His own 
history, and assumes the prophet’s 
execution of his commission to Nine- 
veh ; “the men of Nineveh repented 
at the preaching of J., and behold a 
greater than J. is here.’’ The miracle 
1s justified by the crisis then in the 
development of the kingdom of God, 
when Israel by impenitence wasabout 
to fall before Assyria, and God’s 
principle of righteous. government 
needed to be exhibited in sparing 
Nineveh through the preaching of 
J., spared himself after living en- 
tombment. The great Antitype too 
needed such a vivid type. 
Canonicity, design. It seemed strange 
to Kimchi that this book is in the 
canon, as its only prophecy concerns 
Nineveh, a heathen city, and does 
not mention Israel, of whom all the 
bther prophets prophesy. The strange- 
néss is an argument for the inspira- 
tion of the sacred canon ; but the so- 
lution is, Israel is tacitly reproved. 
A heathen city repents at a strange 
pert first preaching, whereas 
srael, God’s elect, repented not, 


( 390 ) 


though admonished by their own 
prophets at all seasons. An antici- 
pal dawn of the “light to lighten 
the Gentiles,” J. was a parable in 
himself : a prophet of God, yet a run- 
away from God; drowned, yet alive; 
a preacher of repentance, yet one 
that repines at repentance resulting 
‘from his preaching. God’s pity and 
patience form a wonderful contrast 
to man’s self will and hard hearted 
pettiness. His name,meaning ‘‘dove,”’ 
symbolises mourning love, his feeling 
toward his people, either given pro- 
phetically or assumed by him as a 
watchword of his feeling. His truth- 
fulness (son of Amittai, i.e. truth) 
appears in his so faithfully recording 
his own perversity and punishment. 
His patriotic zeal against his people’s 
adversaries, like that of James and 
John, was in a wrong spirit (Luke 
ix. 51-56). He felt repugnance to 
deliver the Lord’s warning to Nineveh 
(“cry against it,”’ Jonah i. 2), whose 
destruction he desired, not their re- 
pentance. J. was sent when he had 
been long a prophet, and had been 
privileged to announce from God the 
restoration of Israel’s coasts. God’s 
goodness had not led them to repent 
(2 Kings xiii. 6, xiv. 24). Amos (v. 27) 
had foretold that Israel for apostasy 
should be carried ‘‘captive beyond 
Damascus,” 7.e. beyond that enemy 
from which Jeroboam II. had just 
delivered them, according to the pro- 
phecy of J., and that they should be 

‘afflicted from the entering in of 
Hamath unto the river of the wilder- 
ness ’’ (the southern bound of Moab, 
then forming Israel’s boundary), 7.e. 
the very bounds restored by Jero- 
boam If., for “the river of the 
arabah’”’ or ‘‘ wilderness” flowed into 
the S. end of “the sea of the 
plain” or Dead Sea (2 Kings xiv. 25, 
Amos vi. 14). Hosea too (ix. 3) had 
foretold their eating unclean things 
in Assyria. Instinctively J. shrank 
from delivering a message which 
might eventuate in Nineveh being 
spared, the city by which Israel was 
to suffer. Pul or Ivalush ILI. (Raw- 
linson, Herodotus) was then king [see 
Assyria], and by Pul the first weaken- 
ing of Israel afterwards took place. “J. 
svught the honour of the son (Israel), 
and sought not the honour of the 
Father’? (God) (Kimchi, from rab- 
binical tradition). J. is the only 
case of a prophet hiding his pro- 
phetical message; the reluctance at 
first was common to many of them 
(Isa. vi. 5, Jer. i. 6, 17, Exod. iv. 10). 
His desire was that Nineveh’s sudden 
overthrow, like Sodom’s, might pro- 
duce the effect which his words failed 
to produce, to rouse Israel from im- 

enitence. 

History. J. embarked at Joppa for 
the far off Tartessus of Spain or 
Tarshish in Cilicia; comp. as to the 
folly of the attempt Ps. cxxxix. 7-10, 
Gen. iii. 8-10, Jer. xxiii. 24. How- 
ever, “from the presence of the 
Lord” (Jonah i. 3) means not from 
His universal presence, which J. 
ought to have known is impossible, 
but from ministering in His immedi- 
ate presence in the Holy Land. The 
storm, the strange sleep (of self 
hardening, weariness, and God for- 


getfulness ; contrast Mark iv. 37-39, | J.’s anger and its correction. J. 


Typical significance. J. reflected: Is- 


- appear in J.’s devourer becoming his 


Jehovah’s next message (more definite 


JONAH 


spiritually Eph. v. 14), the lot cast- 
ing, and detection of J. and casting 
into and consequent calming of the 
sea, followed. 


rael’s backsliding and. consequent 
punishment; type of Messiah who 
bears our imputed guilt and its 
punishment; comp. Ps. xlii. 7, lxix. 
1, 2; John xi. 50. God spares the 
prayerful penitent: (1) the heathen 
sailors, (2) J., (3) Nineveh. He sank 
to the “‘bottom’”’ of the sea first, 
and felt “the seaweed wrapped about 
his head” (Jonah ii. 5,6), then the 
God-prepared great fish (the dog fish, 
Bochart; in any view a miracle is 
needed, the rest is conjecture). The 
prophet’s experiences adapted him, 
by sympathy, for fulfilling his office 
to his hearers. God’s infinite re- 
sources in mercy, as well as judgment, 


preserver. J. was a type to Nineveh 
and Israel of death following sin, and 
of resurrection on repentance; pre- 
eminently of Christ’s death for sin 
and resurrection by the Spirit of God 
(Matt. xii. 40). J. in his thanks- 
giving notices that his chief punish- 
ment consisted in the very thing 
which his flight had aimed at, being 
“cast out of God’s sight’’ (Jonah i. 
8, ii. 4,8; Jer. ii. 18, xvii. 13). Heze- 
knah’s hymn is based on it (Isa. xxxviii. 
17, Jonah ii. 6). 


and awful than the former) was faith- 
fully delivered by J.: “‘ yet 40 days 
and Nineveh shall be destroyed.” 
J., himself a living exemplification of 
judgment and mercy, was ‘“‘a sign 
(an embodied significant lesson) unto 
the Ninevites”’ (Luke xi. 30). Guilty 
J., saved from his living tomb, gave a 
ray of hopeto guilty Nineveh. ‘T'o the 
Pharisees who, not satisfied with His 
many signs, still demanded “a sign 
(Messiah coming gloriously) from 
heaven,’’ Christ gave a sign ‘‘ out of 
the belly of hell”’ (Jonah ii. 2), 7.e. the 
unseen region beneath. Christ’s death, 
entombment three days without cor- 
ruption, and resurrection, is the grand 
proof of His Messiahship and of His 
power and will to save, just as J.’s 
message derived its weight with the 
Ninevites from his past entomhment 
and restoration. Forty is the number 
indicative of judgment for sin, as 
Israel’s 40 years in the wilderness. 
God granted to Nineveh, however, a 
double mercy: (1) that the people 
repented immediately after threaten- 
ing, (2) that pardon immediately 
followed repentance. Their deep 
reverence for their gods (as appears 
from their inscriptions), as well as 
J.'s deliverance (which was known 
to them, Luke xi. 30), and probably 
his previous prophecy which had been 
fulfilled, of Israel’s deliverance under 
Jeroboam II. from Syria with which 
Nineveh had been long warring, all 
made them ready to heed his message. 
By general acclamation they pro- 
claimed a fast, which the king con- 
firmed, enjoining all to “‘ ery mightil 
unto Geo , turning from eve 

way” in hope that ‘ God would t 
from His fierce anger.” ‘So 

repented of the evil He had said Hi 
would do, and did it not.’’ 


. 
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‘exceedingly displeased’’ (Jonah iv.). 
Not merely at his word not coming 
to pass ; forit would have been inhw- 
man if J. had preferred the destruc- 
tion of 600,000 rather than his pro- 
phecy should be set aside through 
God’s mercy triumphing over judg- 
ment; God would then have severely 
chastised, not merely expostulated 
gently with him. Moreover J. in 
apologising for his vexation does not 
mention, as its cause, the failure of 
his prediction, but solely God’s slow- 
ness to anger. The end of his com- 
mission had not failed, viz. leading 
Nineveh to repentance. If Nineveh 
had been the prominent object with 
him he would have rejoiced at the 
result. But J. regarded Nineveh’s 
destruction by God’s judgment as 
likely to startle Israel out of its 
apostate security, heightened by its 
prosperity under Jeroboam II. More- 
over Nineveh was the foretold (Hos. 
ix. 3, xi. 5, 11; Amos v. 27) execu- 
tioner of God’s coming judgment on 
Israel. Nineveh’s destruction, in J.’s 
view, meant Israel’s safety. But 
God’s plan was by heathen Nineveh’s 
example to teach the covenant people 
Israel how inexcusable is their im- 
penitence; Israel must, if she con- 
tinue impenitent, go down, and 
heathen Assyria rise over her. Hope 
to the penitent however sunken, con- 
demnation to the impenitent however 
elevated in privileges, are the lessons 
our Lord draws from Nineveh (Matt. 
xii. 41). 

. still stayed near the city, possibly 
expecting Some judgment still to fall. 
To teach him what he knew not, the 
largeness of God’s mercy and its 
reasonableness, God made a “GouRD” 

see] (used on trellises in the Hast 
shading arbours) to grow over the 
booth which J. raised. “ Grief,” 
not selfish anger, was J.’s feeling 
(Jonah iv. 6). Some little external 
comfort will turn away a simple 
minded mav from his grief, so 
J. was “exceeding glad.’’ A small 
worm at the root was enough to 
destroy the large gourd, so with our 
Ace earthly joys (Ps. xxx. 7). 

. was “grieved even unto death” 
(Heb.); contrast the Antitype (Matt. 
xxvi.38). J. was making himself rather 
like Cain (comp. iv. 9 with Gen. iv. 6, 
Jas. i. 20). J.’s grief was owing to 
his own inherent sin, Christ’s owing 
to our imputed sin. Still J.’s sorrow 
even to death was that of one desiring 
his country’s repentance and salva- 
tion, and bitterly disappointed as if 
there was no hope: like Elijah (1 
Kings xix. 4). God’s pathetic and 
condescendingly touching appeal 
winds up the book; God’s tender 
accents are the last that reach the 
ear, the abruptness of the close 
making them the more impressive’: 
“thou hast had pity on the gourd 
for the which thou hast not laboured, 
neither madest it grow ; which came 
ap in a night and perished in a 
night; and should not I spare Nine- 
veh, that great city, wherein are more 
t score thousand persons 

(120,000 children under four, Deut. i. 
89) that cannot discern between their 

right hand and their left hand (giving 

a total, if the children be a fifth, of 

600,000 population), and also much 


The book 


cattle P’? God saw the root of faith 
in J., therefore corrected his perverse 
self will by an appropriate discipline. 
J.’s figurative gourd, Israel’s preser- 
vation through Nineveh’s destruction, 
though not seltish, was self willed. 
It sought a good aim, reckless of the 
death of 600,000 men, and without 
making God’s will the foremost con- 
sideration. 

is narrative throughout, 
except the thanksgiving hymn (chap. 
ii.). Some Aramean expressions 
naturally occur in the language of 
one who lived in Zebulun bordering 
towards Syria, and who had com- 
munications with Assyria. The 
purity of the language implies the 
antiquity of the book. None but J. 
could have written or dictated de- 
tails so peculiar, known only to him- 
self. The so called ‘‘tomb of J.,” 


TOMB OF JONAH NEAR MOSUL, 


Nebbi Junus (prophet J.), took its 
name probably from its being the 
site of a Christian church named after 
him. Jerome preserves the older 
tradition of the tomb being in his 
native village of Gath Hepher. 


Jonan. Johanan, in Christ’s genea- 


logy (Luke iii. 30) ; comp. the similar 
names, as often occurs in a family, 
ver. 26, 27. 


Jonath Elem Rechokim, upon. 


Title of Ps. lvi. Hengstenberg 
transl. ‘‘ Concerning the dumb dove 
among pe rics The ‘‘dove” 
represents ofenceless wimnocence. 
Instead of impatient self justification 
David in meek silence committed his 
cause to God (Ps. xxxviii. 18; comp. 
as to his being like a “dove” far 
from home lv. 6,7). He was sojourn- 
ing among the “ far off” Philistine 
“ strangers,’ to whose king Achish 
at Gath he fled from Saul (1 Sam 
xxi. 18, 14). David’s being “sore 
afraid’’ because of the Philistine 
question, “is not this David the king 
of the land? Didthey not sing .. . 
David hath slain his ten thousands?” 
answers to Ps. lvi. 3. Saul’s “ wrest- 
ing his words’’ into treason is al- 
luded to, ver. 5; his vain attempt by 
iniquitous persecution to escape his 
foretold doom, ver. 7. Meek, dumb 
trust, and prayer, to God, were 
David’s resource. In Ps. xxxiv. 
David gives thanks for the deliver- 
ance here prayed for. 


Jonathan = Jehovah's gift. 1. Son 


of GersHom [see]. Sprung from 
Moses (changed to ‘‘ Manasseh”’ 
in the keri or marg. Heb.): Jud. 
xviii. 30. It marks how prone to 
idolatry were the Israelites, that 
the priest to Micah’s images and 
afterwards to the Danites was a 
Levite, whose special duty it was to 
maintain pure Jehovah’s worship, 
and he a descendant of Moses him- 
self! Idolatry begins with the people, 
it being natural to our sensuous 
cravings ; then it seeks the sanction 
of the church. Micah began with 


robbery of his own mother; her 
curses extorted restitution; she as 
a@ meritorious act consecrated the, 
money for a graven image (pesel) 
and the “molten pedestal” (masse- 
cah) on which it stood like Aaron’s 
calf (Exod. xxxii. 4), to be a repre- 
sentation of Jehovah ; it was the fore- 
runner of Jeroboam’s CALVES long 
after and 1poL [see both]. Micah 
had a domestic sanctuary in which 
he consecrated his son as priest; 
here the image was set. The ephod 
was an imitation of the highpriest’s 
shoulder dress. The teraphim or 
household gods were also worshipped 
as givers of prosperity and as oracles. 
The time was very shortly after 
Joshua’s death, an age when there 
was no king, and the law and the 
judges were not as yet well estab- 
lished (Jud. xvii. 1-6). Micah after- 
wards found a Levite for the service, 
who had sojourned in Bethlehem 
Judah and left it to seek maintenance 
where he could, in mount Ephraim. 
It was J. With the self deceiving 
folly of idolaters Micah then said, 
“now I know that Jehovah will do 
‘me good seeing I have a Levite to 
my priest,’ as if a Levite’s presence 
could bless where both priest and 
patron were apostates from the God 
of all blessing. 


Five Danite spies, on their way to 


search for a settlement in the far N. 
for their tribe, recognised J. At their 
request he consulted God for them 
and promised them success, Six 
hundred Danites of Zorah and Esh- 
taol, led by the spies’ report, marched 
to Dawn [see] or Laish. On their 
way the five carried off the graven 
image, ephod, teraphim, and molten 
(cast) pedestal (Keil). J. at their 
invitation was “‘ glad”’ to accompany 
them; ambition readily prompted 
the desire to be priest to a tribe and 
clan rather than to one individual. 
Micah with self convicting folly ex- 
postulated in vain, ‘“‘ye have taken 
away my gods which I nade (!) and 
the priest, . . . and what have I 
more?” His loss was his gain, and 
their gain a fatal loss, if only he and 
they knew it. The priesthood re- 
mained hereditary in the family of 
J. ‘until the captivity of the ark” 
(the taking of the ark by the Philis- 
tines), and Micah’s images of his 
own making remained set up “all the 
time that the house of God was in 
Shiloh.” Their idolatry was in the 
land of spiritual light and privileges 
(Luke xii. 47, 48). 


2. Saul’s eldest son. About 30 when 


first introduced, commanding a thou- 
sand at Gibeah (1 Sam. xiii. 2; comp. 
2 Sam. ii. 8, 10, which shows that Ish- 
bosheth his younger brother was 40 
at Saul’s death). Meribbaal, or 
Mephibosheth, was born to him five 
years before his death (iv. 4; 1 Chron. 
vill. 84). Famed for swiftness and 
strength as a warrior (2 Sam. i. 23) ; 
and especially for skill with the bow 
(ver. 22, 1 Chron. xii. 2). His “bow 
turned not back,” his invariable 
accoutrement (1 Sam. xviii. 4, xx. 
85). Dutifully devoted to his father, 
whose constant companion he was 
(L Sam. xx. 2, 25), yet true to hs 
bosom friend David, whose modest, , 
youthful beauty, and heroic bravery 


JONATHAN 


won his whole heart at their first 
meeting after Goliath’s fall, against 
whom nevertheless Saul cherished 
such deadly spite. He knew David’s 
loyalty amidst all his father’s sus- 
picions. Knowing also God’s revealed 
will to exalt David to Saul’s forfeited 
throne, J. bowed to it with pious 
submission. Instead of jealousy, 
unselfish love made him rejoice in 
his friend’s prospective exaltation at 
his own cost, and only covet to be 
next in rank to David: as he said 
when he went to David “and 
strengthened his hand in God,” his 
last interview with him in the wood 
of Ziph (1 Sam. xxiii. 16,17). Loving 
David ‘ as his own soul”’ (xx. 17, 42), 
he withstood his father’s reproaches 
and attempts to alienate his affec- 
tions by representing ‘‘as long as 
the son of Jesse liveth... thou 
shalt not be established, nor thy 
kingdom.’ He privately intimated 
to David his father’s resolve to kill 
him (xix. 2) ; but at the intercession 
of J. (ver. 4-6) Saul for the present 
gave up his design, saying “as the 
Lord liveth, he shall not be slain.’’ 
Soon he renewed his attempt, and 
David fled to Naioth. J. then cove- 
nanted with David that he should 
show kindness to him and his house 
for ever, when David’s kingdom 
would be established (xx.), a promise 
faithfully fulfilled by David to Me- 
phibosheth. In vain he remonstrated 
with Saul in David’s behalf; his 
father actually hurled a javelin at 
himself. J. then only “rose from 
(his place beside his father at) table 
in fierce anger (the only time of his 
losing self command toward his 
father) and did eat no meat,” ete. 
Yet he clung to his father through 
life, and “in death they were not 
divided”’ (2 Sam. i. 28). The second 
last parting scene was especially 
touching; David and J. “‘kissed one 
another and wept with one another 
a David exceeded”’ (1 Sam. xx. 
1). 
J. by smiting the Philistine garrison 
(1 Sam. xii. 2,3; or else an officer, 
Netzib, as Wm. Tell rose against 
Gesler) at Geba gave the signal for 
a general revolt of Israel against its 
oppressors [see GIBEAH]}. ‘The Phi- 
listines poured in marauding parties, 
and Israel’s cause seemed more 
hopeless than ever (1 Sam. xiii.). 
Saul and he had but 600 men in 
Gibeah, who were without sword 
and spear (the Philistines having 


taken away all their smiths); many. 


Israelites had fled beyond Jordan. 
As J. had provoked this aggravation 
of Philistine tyranny in concert with 
Saul, so J. determined alone to dé& 
liver Israel (xiv.). His armour- 
bearer agreed with all his heart to 
join in the hazardous enterprise ; 
J.’s strong faith in God inspired his 
companion in arms with the same 
chivalrous devotion; ‘‘there is no 
restraint to the Lord, to save by 
many or few.’ Having fixed on an 
omen from God of success, they 
received it in the scoffing invitation 
of the Philistine guards on the other 
side of the steep Michmash defile, 
the key to command the EH. in 
ascending from the Philistine plain: 
“come up to us and we will show 


‘ 


6. Ezra vili.6. 7. Ezrax.15. 


« 
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youathing’’ (comp. 2Sam.v.6). J. 
and his armourbearer smote 20 in 
rapid succession. A panic ensued, 
the Philistines thought themselves 
outnumbered, and an earthquake 
completed the confusion; and the 
Israelites, with the Philistines in the 
camp and those hidden heretofore 
in mount Ephraim and now emerging, 
joined in the pursuit as far W. as 
Ajalon. Saul, by his rash curse on 
any who sh ould eat that day till the 
foe should be overthrown, retarded 
his own aim through weakening his 
people, involved them in violating 
the law by flying ravenously on the 
spoil at evening and eating flesh with 
the blood, and bound himself to put 
to death for tasting honey, and 
so receiving refreshment, his own 
beloved son, from which he was 
rescued only by the people's inter- 
position. 

J.’s soul was knit with Davyid’s,”’ 
so that the latter testifies, ‘‘ thy love 
to me was wonderful, passing the 
love of women’’; like a Homeric 
hero, he gave his friend all his own 
arms, stripping himself (comp. the 
Antitype, Phil. ii.7,8): 1 Sam. xviii. 
1-4, 2 Sam. i. 26. J. holds the 
chief place in Davip’s [see] touching 
elegy, ‘the bow song”’ (the song on 
J. famed for the bow) on his death 
with Saul and his two brothers in 
the battle of Gilboa (1 Sam. xxxi.). 
His corpse with the others was 
fastened to the wall of Bethshan; 
whence the men of Jabesh Gilead 
rescued it. Finally it was removed to 
Tele in Benjamin (2 Sam. xxi. 12- 
14 


os pious and filial self devotion appears 


in his readiness (like Isaac) to die at 
his father’s command because of the 
rash adjuration of the latter; type 
of the Son of God, volunteering to 
die for us because Adam by eating 
the forbidden fruit had his “ eyes 
opened”’ (Gen. iii.; 1 Sam. xiv. 27, 
43) ; again in his continuing to the last 
faithful to Saul, though his father 
had attempted his life, and though 
he knew that his father’s kingdom 
was doomed to fall and David to 
succeed. 


8. David’s nephew, son of Shimeah, 


Jonadab’s brother. At once “a wise 
man and learned scribe and counsel- 
lor’ (for the Heb. dod, “ uncle,” 
means a relative and so “nephew”’ : 
1 Chron. xxvii. 32, 2 Sam. xxi. 21, 1 
Chron. xx. 7), and a brave warrior 
who like David slew a giant Philis- 
tine, of Gath, remarkable for six toes 
and six fingers. 4, The highpriest 
Abiathar’s son. In Absalom’s re- 
bellion returned with his father from 
Olivet to act as David’s spy with 
Ahimaaz, conveying the tidings from 
Abiathar and Hushai in the ay (2 
Sam. xv. 36, xvii.). Announced at 
Adonijah’s feast to the guests, in- 
cluding Abiathar, the unwelcome 
tidings of Solomon’s being anointed 
(1 Kings i. 41-49). 5. Son of 
Shage the Ararite, %.e. mownt- 
aineer (1 Chron. xi. 84). “ Sham- 


mah” in 2 Sam. xxiii. 383 stands }- 


instead of ‘‘son of Shage,’’ probably 
an error of the transcriber from ver. 
11; Chronicles has the true reading. 
8. Neh. 
xii. 14, 9. Jer. xl.8. 10. The high- 


A vast plain surrounded it. 


Jorai. 


JORAI 


priest Joiada’s son and successor. 
The genealogies of the priests and 
Levites were kept in his highpriest- 
hood, and the national chronicles 
were continued to his time (Neh. xii. 
11, 22, 23). Notorious for murdering 
in the temple his own brother Jesus, 
who had tried to supplant him by the 
Persian general Bagoas’ help. The 
latter in consequence entered and 
polluted the temple and imposed a 
tax ef 50 shekels for every lamb 
sacrificed (Jos. Ant. xi. 7, §1). J. 
or John was highpriest 32 years. 
1l. Neh. xii. 35: of the course of 
Shemaiah (so Lord A. C. Hervey 
reads for ‘‘ son of’’). 


Joppa. Fromjaphah “toshine,” from 


itssunnylook. NowJaffa. The port 
of Jerusalem. The fabled scene of 
Andromeda’s exposure to the whale; 
the legend is a tradition derived 
from Jonah’s history, through the 
Phoenicians. Situated in Dan, S.W. 
of Palestine (Josh. xix. 46). Ona 
high hill; with a harbour of difficult 
approach, hence not used much 
except in going to and from Jerusa- 
lem. It, was by way of J. that 
Hiram sent to Solomon the timber 
from Lebanon for the temple ; also 
Cyrus for Zerubbabel’s temple (2 
Chron. ii. 16, Ezra iii. 7). Here 

Jonah embarked for Cilician Tarsus. * 
Here too on the housetop of Simon 
the tanner (tradition still points out 
the house?) [see SIMON THE TAN- 
NER} by the seaside, Peter, in full 
view of the Mediterranean washin 

the Gentile lands of the W., ha 

his vision teaching that the middle 
wall separating Jew and Gentile is 


JOPPA, 


broken down, and that the gospel is 
for all nations (Acts x.). He had 
come from the neighbouring Lydda 
to J. to raise Tabitha from death; 
that became the raising of many to 
spiritual life (ix. 36-42). Thence at 
Cornelius’ call he went to quicken 
the Gentiles through the word then 
tirst preached to them with the Holy 
Ghost accompanying it. Ke 


situation was between Jamnia and 
Cwsarea, which latter town Peter 
could reach on ‘‘ the morrow ’”’ from 
leaving J. (x. 24.) It has now a soap 
manutacture. The oranges, pome- 
nates, and water melons are noted. 
t is one of the oldest cities in the 
world. Cepheus, its earliest king, 
may represent Caphtor (Gen. x. 14, 
Deut. 11. 23). It belonged to the 
Philistines, a Mizraimite colony of 
Caphtorim. The kindred to the 
Phenicians is implied in the name 
of Cepheus’ brother Phineus. It is 
N. of Askelon, S. of Cmsarea, and 
36 miles N.W. from Jerusalem. 


Jorah. Ezra ii. 18. In Neh. vii. 24 


Hariph. 
Among those “yeckoned by 
genealogies’’ in the days of Jotham 


JORAM 
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JORDAN 


king of Judah and Jeroboam II. of 
Israel (1 Chron. v. 13, 17). 

Joram. [See Jrnoram.] 1. 2Chron. 
xvii. 8. 2. 1 Chron. xxvi. 25. 3. 
Toi’s son, sent from Hamath to con- 
gratulate David on his victories over 
Hadadezer (2 Sam. viii. 10). 

Jordan. From yarad “to descend,” 
Arab. ‘‘the watering place.”’ Always 
with the Heb. article ‘‘theJ.,” except 
Job xl. 23, Ps. xi. 6. 200 miles 
long from its source at Antilebanon 
to the head of the Dead Sea. It is 
not navigable, nor has it ever had a 
large town on its banks. The cities 
Bethshan and Jericho onthe W., and 
Gerasa, Pella, and Gadara to the EH. 
of J., produced intercourse between 
the two sides of the river. Yet it is 
remarkable as the river of the great 
plain (ha Arabah, now el Ghor) 
of the Holy Land, flowing through 
the whole from N. to 8. Lot from 
the hills on the N.W. of Sodom see- 
ing the plain well watered by it, as 
Egypt is by the Nile (Lot’s allusion 
to Egypt is apposite, Abram having 
just left it: Gen. xii. 10-20), chose 

' that district as his home, in spite 
of the notorious wickedness of the 
people (Gen. xiii. 10). 

Its sources are three. The northern- 
most near Hasbeya between Hermon 
and Lebanon; the stream is called 
Hasbany. The second is best known, 
near Banias, 2.e. Caesarea Philippi 
(the scene of Peter’s confession, Matt. 
xvi. 16) ; a large pool beneath a high 
cliff, fed by gushing streamlets, rising 
at the mouth of a deep cave ; thence 
the J. flows, a considerable stream. 
The third is at Dan, or Tel el Kady 
(Daphne) ; from the N.W. corner of 
@ green eminence a spring bursts 
forth into a clear wide pool, which 
sends a broad stream into the valley. 
The three streams unite at Tel 
Dafneh, and flow sluggishly through 
marsh land into lake Merom (Huleh). 
Capt. Newbold adds a fourth, wady 
el Kid on the 8.E. of the slope, flow- 
ing from the springs Esh Shar. In- 
deed Antilebanon abounds in gush- 
ing streams, which all make their 
way into the swamp between Banias 
and Huleh and become part of the 
J. The traditional site of Jacob’s 
crossing J. (Jisr Benat Yacobe) at 
his first leaving Beersheba for Padan 
Aram is a mile anda half from Merom, 


JACOB'S BRIDGE 


and six from the sea of Galilee: in 
those six its descent with roaring 
cataracts over the basaltic rocks is 
1050 ft. This, the part known to 
Naaman in his invasions, is the least 
attractive part of its course, and un- 
favourably contrasted with Abanaand 
Pharpar of his native land (2 Kings v. 
12). From the sea of Galilee it winds 
200 miles in the 60 miles of actual 
distance to the Dead Sea. Its tortuous 


course is the secret of the great de- |- 


ression (the Dead Sea being 663 ft. 
low the lake of Galilee) in this 


distance. On Jacob’s return from 
Padan Aram he crossed near where 
the Jabbok (Zerka) enters the J. 
(Gen. xxxii. 10, 22.) The next cross- 
ing recorded is that of Joshua over 
against Jericho, the river being then 
flooded, in harvest time in April, in 
consequence of the rainy season and 
the melting of the snow of Hermon 
(Josh. iii. 15, 16; iv. 12, 13; v. 10-12). 
The men of Jericho had pursued the 
spies to the fords there (ii. 7), the 
same as those ‘toward Moab” 
where the Moabites were slain (Jud. 
iii. 28). Higher up were the fords 
Bethbarah or Bethabara (house of 
passage), where Gideon intercepted 
the fleeing Midianites (vii. 24) and 
the Gileadites slew the Ephraimites 
(xii. 6), probably the place also of 
Jacob’s crossing. Near was ‘‘the 
clay ground between Succoth and 
Zarthan’’ used for Solomon’s foundry 
(1 Kings vii. 46). 

Three banks may.be noted in the Ghor 
or J. valley, the upper or first slope 
(the abrupt edge of a wide table 
land reaching to the Hauran mount- 
ains on the H. and the high hills on 
the W. side), the lower or middle 
terrace embracing the strip of land 
with vegetation, and the true banks 
of the river bed, with a jungle of 
agnus castus, tamarisks, and willows 
and reed and cane at the edge, the 
stream being ordinarily 30 yards wide. 
At the flood the river cannot be 
forded, being 10 or 12 ft. deep EH. of 
Jericho; but in summer it can, the 
water being low. To cross it in the 
flood by swimming was an extra- 
ordinary feat, performed by the Gad- 
ites who joined David (1 Chron. xi. 
15); this was impossible ‘for Israel 
under Joshua with wives and children. 
The Lord of the whole earth made 
the descending waters stand in a 
heap very far from their place of 
crossing, viz. by the town of Adam, 
that is beside Zarthan or Zaretan, the 
moment that the feet of the priests 
bearing the ark dipped in the water. 
The priests then stood in the midst 
of the dry river bed till all Israel 
crossed over. Joshua erected a monu- 
ment of 12 large stones in the river 
bed where the priests had stood, near 
the E. bank of the river. This would 
remain at least for a time as a 
memorial to the existing generation, 
besides the monument erected at 
Gilgal (Josh. iv. 3, 6, 7, 9, 20). 

By this lower ford David passed to 
fight Syria (2 Sam. x. 17), and after- 
wards in his flight from Absalom to 
Mahanaim E. of J. Thither Judah 
escorted him, and he crossed in a 
ferry boat (xvii. 22; xix. 15, 18). 
Here Elijah and Elisha divided the 
waters with the prophet’s mantle (2 
Kings ii. 4, 8, 14). At the upper 
fords Naaman washed off his leprosy. 
Here too the Syrians fled, when 
panic struck by the Lord (2 Kings 
vii. 15). 

John the Baptist “first” baptized at 
the lower ford near Jericho, whither 


all Jerusalem and Judea resorted, | 


being near ; where too our Lord took 
refuge from Jerusalem, and where 
many converts joined Him, and from 
whence He went to Bethany to raise 
Lazarus (John x. 39, 40; xi.1). John’s 
next baptisms were (John i. 29-34) 


at BetHasara (or “ Bethany’’) [see] 
the upper ford, within reach of the 


FORDS OF THE JORDAN. 


N.; thither out of Galilee the Lord 
Jesus and Andrew repaired after the 
baptisms in the S. (Luke iii. 21), and 
were baptized. His third place of 
baptism was near Ainon and Salim, 
still farther to the N., where the 
water was still deep though it was 
summer, after the passover (John ii. 
13-23), for there was no ford there 
(iii. 23); he had to go thither, the 
water being too shallow at the ordi- 
nary fords. John moved gradually 
northwards towards Herod’s province 
where ultimately he was beheaded; 
Jesus coming from the N. southwards 
met John half way. 

The overflow of J. dislodged the lion 
from its lair on the wooded banks 
(Jer. xlix. 19); in xii.5 some transl. 
‘the pride of J.,”’ (comp. 2 Kings vi. 
2,) “if in the champaign country 
alone thou art secure, how wilt thou 
do when thou fallest into the wooded 
haunts of wild beasts P’’ (Prov. xxiv. 
10.) Between Merom and lake Tibe- 
rias the banks are so thickly wooded 
as often to shut out the view of the 
water. 

Four fifths of Israel, nine tribes and a 
half, dwelt W., and one fifth, two 
and a half, dwelt EK. of J. The great 
altar built by the latter was the 
witness of the oneness of the two 
sections (Josh. xxii. 10-29). Of the 
six cities of refuge three were E., 
three W. of J., at equal distances. 

J. enters Gennesareth two miles below 
the ancient city Julias or Bethsaida 
of Gaulonitis on the E. bank. It is 
70 ft. wide at its mouth, a sluggish 
turbid stream. The lake'of Tiberias 
is 653 ft. below the Mediterranean 
level. The Dead Sea is 1316 ft. below 
the Mediterranean, the springs of 
Hasbeiya are 1700 above the Medi- 
terranean, so that the valley falls 
more than 3000 ft. in reaching the N. 
end of the Dead Sea. ‘The bottom 
descends 1308 ft. lower,’ in all 2600 
below the Mediterranean. The J., 
well called ‘‘the Descender,” de- 
scends 11 ft. every mile. | Its sinuosity 
is less in its upper course. Besides 
the Jabbok it receives the Hieromax 
(Yarmuk) below Gennesareth. From 
Jerusalem to J. is only a distance of 
20 miles; in that distance the descent 
is 3500 ft., one of the greatest 
chasms in the earth; Jerusalem is 
2581 ft. above the Mediterranean. 
Bitumen wells are not far from the 
Hasbeya in the N. Hot springs 
abound about Tiberias; and other 
tokens of volcanic action, tufa, etc., 
occur near the Yarmuk’s mouth and 
elsewhere. Only on the E. border 
of lake Huleh the land is now well 
cultivated, and yields largely wheat, 
maize, rice, ete. Horses, cattle, and 
sheep, and black buffaloes (the ‘‘ bulls 


JORDAN 


of Bashan”’) pasture around. W. 
of Gennesareth are seen corn, palms, 
vines, figs, melons, and pomegranates. 
Cultivation is rare along the lower 
J., but pink oleanders, arbutus, rose 
hollyhocks, the purple thistle, mari- 
gold, and anemone abound. Tracks 
of tigers and wild boars, flocks of 
wild ducks, cranes, and pigeons have 
been seen by various explorers. 
Conder considers the tells in the J. 
valley and the Esdraelon plain as 
artificial, and probably the site of 
the stronghold of ancient towns ; the 
slopes are steep; good water is 
always near; they are often where 
no natural elevation afforded a site 
for a fortress. There are no bridges 
earlier than the Roman. The 


Saracens added or restored some. 
The Roman bridge of 10 arches, 
Jisr Semakh, was on the route 


BRIDGE OVER THE JORDAN, 


from Tiberias to Gadara. In co- 
incidence with Scripture, the Ameri- 
can survey sets down three fords: 
that at Tarichza, the second at the 
Jabbok’s confluence with J., and 
that at Jericho. The J. seldom now 
overflows its banks; but Lieut. 
Lynch noticed: sedge and driftwood 
high up in the overhanging trees on 
the banks, showing it still at times 
overflows the plain. Anciently, when 
forests abounded more than now, 
mount Hermon had more snow and 
rain falling on it, and J. was therefore 
flooded to overflow. It is plain from 
Josh. iii. 15, iv. 18 comp. with Isa. 
viii. 7, that J. was not merely full to 
the brim, but overflowed its banks. 
The flood never reaches beyond the 
lower line of the Ghor, which is 
covered with vegetation. The plain 
of the J. between the sea of Galilee 
and the Dead Sea is generally eight 
miles broad, but at the N. end of 
the Dead Sea the hills recede so 
that the width is 12 miles, of which 
the W. part is named “the plains of 
Jericho.”’ The upper terrace imme- 
diately under the hills is covered 
with vegetation; under that is the 
Arabah or desert plain, barren in its 
southern part except where springs 
fertilise it, but fertile in its northern 
rt and cultivated by irrigation. 
ve remarks of the J.: ‘‘so rapid 
that its course is one continued cata- 
ract, so crooked that in its whole 
lower and main course it has hardly 
a half mile straight, so broken with 
rapids that no boat can swim any 
distance continuously, so deep below 
the adjacent country: that it is in- 
visible and can only be with difficulty 
approached ; refusing all communica- 
tion with the ocean, and ending in a 
lake where navigation is impossible ; 
useless for irrigation, it is in fact 
whatitsArabic name signifies, nothing 
but a‘ great watering place,’ Sheriat 
el Khebir.”’ Geologists find that the 
J. valley was caused by a sudden 
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violent depression after the late cre- 
taceous period, having a chain of 
lakes at three levels. The level is 
gradually lowering, and the area of 
the lakes diminishing by denudation 
and evaporation. 


Jorim. Matthat’s son in Christ’s 


genealogy (Luke iii. 29). About 


Ahaz’s time. 


Jorkoam. A place in Judah, near 


Hebron, of which Raham was prince 
(1 Chron. ii.44: Jarchi). Hlsea per- 
son sprung from Caleb son of Hezron, 
through Hebron. 


Josabad. 1 Chron. xii. 4. 
Joseph. The elder of Jacob’s two 


sons by Rachel. Having been long 
barren, she said at his birth “ God 
hath taken away (asaph) my re- 
proach’; ‘‘the Lord (I regard this 


son as the earnest that He) will add | 


(jasaph) to me another son,’”’ a hope 
fultilled afterwards in Benjamin’s 
birth. Seventeen years old when sold 
into Egypt (Jacob being 108, and Isaac 
living 12 years afterwards), 30 when 
made governor (Gen. xxx. 23, 24; 
xxxvil. 2; xli. 46), 39 before Jacob 
came into Egypt; so born 1906 B.c. 
He is called ‘‘ son of Jacob’s old age,”’ 
as the comfort of his father’s declin- 
ing years, when his elder brothers by 
misconduet grieved their father, and 
Benjamin as yet was too young to 
minister to him. Whilst Jacob was 
with the aged Isaac at Hebron his 
sons were tending flocks. J. reported 
their evil doings to Jacob, early mani- 
festing moral courage ae right 
principle under temptation (Exod. 
xxiii. 2). Jacob marked his love to 
J. by giving him a “coat of many 
colours”’ (ketoneth pasim), the dis- 
tinctive mark of kings’ daughters who 
were virgins (2 Sam. xiii. 18), strictly 
a long ‘‘tunic reaching to the ex- 
tremities’’ or ankles. These robes 
generally had a stripe round the 
skirts and sleeves. On the tomb of 
Chnumhotep at Benihassan, under 
the 12th dynasty, the Semitic visitors 
are represented in colour- 
ed robes, of pieces sewn 
together. Jacob probably 
designed hereby to give 
J., the firstborn of Rachel 
who, but for Laban’s 
trick, was his rightful 
first wife as she was his 
dearest,the primogeniture 
forfeited by Reuben (1 Chron. v. 1; 
Gen. xxxv. 22, xlix. 4). The Arab 
chief to this day wears an aba or 
garment of different coloured stripes 
as emblem of office: The more his 
father loved the more his brethren 
hated him, and could not speak peace- 
ably to him (Hecles. iv. 4; comp. the 
Antitype Johni. 11, v. 17-20, vii. 5, 
xv. 23-25). The preeminence given 
him by his earthly was confirmed by 
his heavenly Father in two successive 
dreams. In his simplicity, possibly 
with some degree of elation, but 
certainly with the Divine approval 
(for the revelation was given to be 
made known, Matt. x. 27), he told 
the dreams to his brethren, which 
only aggravated their hatred: the 
first, their sheaves bowing to his 
sheaf (pointing to his coming office 
of lord of the Egyptian granaries) ; 
the second, the sun, moon, and 11 
stars howing to him (these heavenly 


J.’s an 


JOSEPH 


bodies symbolising authorities sub- 
ject to his chief rule; comp. the 
coming eclipse of the natural lumi- 
naries and earthly potentates before 
the Antitype, Matt. xxiv. 29, 30, Rev. 
vi. 12). In the Antitype the O. T. 
prophecies answer to J.’s dreams; 
the Jewish rulers rejected Him, 
though knowing, yet practically know- 
ing not, the prophecies concerning 
Him (Acts xiii. 27). 
Bilhah, Rachel’s handmaid, answers 
to the ‘‘moon,” ‘‘thy mother,” as 
Jacob to the “sun,” and the 11 stars 
to the 11 brothers (Gen. xxxvii. 6-10). 
He told his second dream to his father 
as well as to his brethren, because it 
affected not merely them but Jacob 
and his mother also. His father at. 
first was displeased with what seemed 
at variance with a son’s submission 
to his parent. But, like Mary in the 
case of the Antitype, he ‘‘ observed 
the saying”’ (Luke ii. 19, 51). 


Unbelief, along with a secret misgiving 


that it might prove true after all, 
and bitter envy, wrought upon the 
brothers. So upon their father 
sending J. from the vale of Hebron 
in the S. to Shechem in the N. to 
inquire after their welfare and the 
flocks, when they saw him afar off at 
Dothan, they conspired to slay him, 
saying ‘‘weshall see what will become 
of his dreams.’’ So as to the Antitype, 
Matt. xxi. 38, xxvii. 1. Stephen and 
the apostles evidently contemplated 
J.as typeof Jesus (Acts vii. 9-14, iii. 
13-18). Jacob’s special love shadows. 
God’s love to His Only Begotten 
(Matt. iii. 17). J.’s readiness at his 
father’s calls answers to the good 
Shepherd, the Son of God’s volun- 
teering to come securing our eternal 
welfare at the cost of His life (Ps. 
xl. 6, 7; John x. 11). Providence 
turned aside their first plan. Reu- 
ben persuades them to avoid the 
guilt of blood by casting him into a 
dry pit or cistern, intending to return 
and deliver him. In his absence (the 
narrative with the artlessness of truth 
never explains why Reuben was 
absent at the crisis; a forger would 
have carefully made all plain) they 
strip off his coat of many colours 


' (type of the human body with its 


manifold perfections which the Father 
‘prepared ”’ the Son, and which His 
unnatural brethren stripped Him of: 
Heb. x. 5, Phil. ii. 6-8); and whilst 
he was in the pit “ eat bread”’ (Prov. 
xxx. 20; comp. John xviii. 28, Zech. 
ix. 11). Ishmaelite or Midianite 
merchants from Gilead, with spicery, 
balm, and myrrh (gum ladanum), for 
Egypt, the land of embalming the 
dead (Gen. 1. 2, 3), passed by; and 
Judah, type of Judas, proposes the 
new plan of selling their brother for 
20 pieces of silver (Lev. xxvii. 5) to 
the strangers (comp. Matt. xx. 19, 
Luke xviii. 32, xx. 20, the Jews deli- 
vering Jesus tothe Gentile Romans). 
Thus they thought they had foiled 
for ever the prediction of his eleva- 
tion, but this was the very means of 
realizing it, by God’s overruling and 
matchless counsels. Comp. the Anti- 
type (Acts iv. 25-28, Isa. xxviii. 29, 
-Prov. xix. 21). 

ish of soul is noticed inci- 
dentally in the brothers’ self reproach 
(Gen. xlii, 21). Affection for his 


Leah or else - 
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father is a trait characterizing him 
throughout, even as the father loved 
him, so that at his supposed loss 
through a wild beast (his sons havin 

sent him J.’s tunic dipped in blood 

Jacob refused to be comforted. 
Severance from his father was the 
bitterest ingredient in his cup of 
slavery. So the Antitype, Matt. 
xxvii. 46. His chief inquiries long 
afterwards were about his futher 
(Gen. xliii. 7,xlv. 13, 28, xli. 51), and 
the remembrance of “ his father’ was 
with him the strongest plea after 
Jacob’s death, that the brothers 
thought they could urge for their 
being forgiven (1. 16, 17). 

Reuben with characteristic instability 
forbore to tell his father the truth, 
whilst he had not consented to their 
deed. Jacob’s ery, ‘I will go down 
into sheol unto my son,” implies his 


belief in a future state, for he thought | 


his son devoured by wild beasts, 
therefore not in the “‘ grave.” 
The Midianites sold J. to Potiphar (= 
one devoted to theroyal house; phar), 
an eunuch, 7.e. court attendant, of 
Pharaoh, chief of the executioners 
(Heb., or commander of the body 
guard), the superintendence of execu- 
tions belonging to the chiefs of the 
military caste. Potiphar controlled 
the king’s prison (xxxix. 20), which 
was in “the house of the captain of 
the guard ” [ Potiphar’s successor ac- 
cording to some, but see PoriPHar], 
where also J. was prisoner (xl. 3). 
J. at first “ pros- 
pered”’ as Potiphar’s 
steward (‘ Jehovah 
making all that he 
did to prosper in his 
hand’”’), supervising 
his gardens, lands, 
fisheries, and cattle. 
Farming in Egypt & 
was carried on with 
the utmost system, 
as the Egyptian monuments attest ; 
the stewards registering all the 
operations, to check the notorious 
dishonesty of the workmen. J.’s 
knowledge of flocks qualified him in 
some degree for the post, and his 
integrity made him trustworthy in 
it, so that his master felt he could 
safely entrust to his charge his house- 
hold and all that he had, and “‘ the 
Lord blessed the Egyptian’s house 
for J.’s sake’’ (as in Jacob’s case, 
xxx. 27): Ps.i.3. But now his virtue 
encountered a severer test than that 
of his brothers’ bad example; Poti- 
sa wife, with the lustfulness of 
gyptian women, conceived a passion 
for his beauty and tempted him. 
Seemingly his safety was in com- 
pliance, his danger if he should pro- 
voke her by non-compliance. Had 
he given way to animal appetite he 
would have yielded; but his mas- 
ter’s absolute confidence in him, 
which gave him the opportunity with 
probable impunity (‘‘my master 
wotteth not what is with me in the 
house’), was just the reason he gives 
for not abusing that confidence. 
Above all, regard for God restrained 
him instinctively: “how can (not 
merely shall) I do this great wicked- 
ness, and sin against God?” So 
Matt. vii. 18, 1 John iii. 9, ‘‘cannot.”’ 
Wilful sin is impossible so long as 
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one is under the principle of grace. 
On ‘against God,’’ the feature of 
sin which constitutes its chief heinous- 
ness, see Ps. li. 4,2 Sam. xii. 13. 
When she importuned him day by 
day, he avoided being with her; 
they who would escape sin should 
flee temptation and occasions of sin. 
When she caught his garment he fled, 
leaving it in her hand. ‘Then she 
accused him of the very sin to which 
she tried in vain to tempt him. 


An Egyptian story, in the papyrus d’ 


Orbiney in the British Museum, The 
Two Brothers, in later times, seems 
founded on that of J., the elder bro- 
ther’s wife tempting the younger 
with almost the same words as Poti- 
phar’s wife used to J. The story of 
Saneha in one of the oldest papyri re- 
cords his elevation to high rank under 
a Pharaoh of the 12th dynasty, and 
his developing the resources of Egypt 
justas J. did. Potiphar’s not putting 
J.to death implies that he did not 
feel sure of his wife’s story, and half 
suspected J. might be innocent. It 
cannot have been he but another 
who entrusted the prisoners to J.; 
for if Potiphar believed him inno- 
cent, as the committing of prisoners 
to him would imply, he would not 
have left him in prison. His doing 
so was providentially ordered for 
J.’s elevation. J.’s fettering, ‘‘ the 
iron entering into his soul,” is al- 
luded to in Ps. ev. 17, 18. The 
keeper of the prison, however, dis- 
covered his trustworthiness, and 
committed to him all the prisoners, 
“the Lord giving him favour in the 
keeper’s sight ”’ (Prov. xvi.7). After 
atime the chief of Pharaoh’s cup- 
bearers (Heb.), and the chief of his 
bakers or confectioners, were cast 
into prison by the king; the captain 
of the guard committed them as men 
of rank to J.’s custody. His inter- 
pretation of their dreams, the vine 
with three branches and the pressing 
the grape juice into Pharaoh’s cup, 
and the three baskets of white bread 
(the Egyptians being noted for their 
fancy bread and 
pastry) out of 
the uppermost 4 
of which the 4 
birds ate, came 
to pass; Pha- 
raoh restored 
the chief cup- 
bearer, and de- 
capitated the 
chief baker. 
The mention of 
wine is con- 
firmed by the 
monuments, 
which make it the beverage of the 
rich, beer that of the poor, and 
represent the process of fermenting 
wines in early times. The chief cup- 
bearer forgot his promise and his 
benefactor J. (Amos vi. 6); comp. 
the Antitype, Ps. xxxi. 12, He “re- 
membered ’”’*the companion of His 
suffering (Luke xxiii. 42). 


EGYPTIAN WITH TRAY 
OF MEATS. 


After two years Pharaoh’s two dreams 


of the seven fat and seven Jean kine 
out of the river (Nile, yeor Heb., aa 
Aur Egyptian, ‘‘great river’’: also 
Hapi, i.e. Apis, the sacred name; 
PA pact ‘kine’? come out of 
“the river,’’ fertilising the land by 
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its overflow in the absence of rain, 
for corn and pasture of cattle, Apis 
the god being represented as a bull, 
and Athor, Isis, or mother earth, as a 
cow), feeding in a 
meadow(the sedge 
or rank grass 
by the river’s 
edge, achu), and 
the seven rank 
> ears of corn’ on 
Z— one stalk, such as 
still is grown in 
Egypt, devoured 
by the seven thin 
ears which were 
blasted by the 
§.E. wind, called J. to the chief cup- 
bearer’s remembrance. Having in 
vain consulted his magicians hee 
Divination] or ‘‘sacred scribes ” 
(chartummim, bearers of spells ; the 
“sorcerers” do not occur till Exod. 
vii. 11), Pharaoh through J. learned 
the interpretation, that seven years 
of famine (doubtless owing to failure 
of the Nile’s overflow) should suc- 
ceed to and consume all the stores 
remaining from the seven plenteous 
years. Like Daniel in the great hea- 
then world-king’s court at the closa 
of Israel’s history, so J. at its be- 
ginning, in like circumstances and 
with like abstinence from fleshly in- 
dulgences, interprets the Gentile 
monarch’s dreams; marking the 
immeasurable superiority of the 
kingdom of God, even at its lowest 
point, to the world kingdoms. It is 
an undesigned mark of genuineness 
that J. is represented as ‘‘shaving ” 
before entering Pharaoh’s presence, 
for the Hebrews wore a beard, but 
the Egyptians cut it and the hair 
close, and represent on the monu- 
ments the idea of slovenliness or low 
birth by giving a beard to a man. 
J. recommended the king to appoint 
a chief officer and subordinates to 
take up by taxation a fifth of the 
produce in the plenteous years 
against the famine years. The king 
raised J. as one “‘ in whom the Spirit 
of God was,” to be grand vizier over 
his house and his people, reserving 
the throne alone for himself. He 

ut his signet ring (the names of the 

haraohs were always written in an 
elongated, signet like, ring) on J.’s 
hand in token of delegated sove- 
reignty, a gold chain about his 
neck, and arrayed him in the fine 
linen peculiar to the Egyptian priests; 
and made him ride in his second 
chariot, whilst the attendants cried 
“ Abrech,”’ Rejoice thou (Egyptian), 
calling upon him to rejoice with all 
the people at his exaltation (Canon 
Cook, Speaker’s Comm.). Pharaoh 
named J. ‘ Zaphnath Paaneah,”’ the 
food of life or of the living. Comp. 
the Antitype (John vi. 35) occupying 
the mediatorial throne with the 
Father’s delegated power, giying the 
bread of life first to His own brethren 
the Jews, then to the world. 


SEVEN-EARED WHEAT. 


Then J., who shrank from adulterous. 


lusts, in righteous retribution re- 
ceived pure wedded joys in union 
with Asenath (= devoted to Neith 
and Isis) daughter of Potipherah (= 
devoted to Ra, the sun god) priest of 
On tere: Heliopolis or Bethshem- 
esh (the city of the swn god), the 
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Pharaoh doubt- 


religious capital. 
less ordered the marriage, to link 
his prime minister with the noblest 


in the land. Pha- 
raoh himself was 
invested with the 
highest sacerdo- 
tal dignity, and 
could remove all 
disqualifications, 
so as to enable 
J. to be allied to 
the proud and 
exclusive priest ga 
caste. The Egyp- zs 
tian religion, =f a, 
though blended SRL 
with superstl- osenisk oF HELIOPOLIS. 
tions, retained 

then much of the primitive revelation, 
the unity, eternity, and self existence 
of the unseen God. The sun was made 
His visible symbol, the earliest idola- 
try (Job xxxi. 26, Sabeanism). J. 
probably drew Asenath to his own 
purer faith. J. certainly professed 
openly his religion without molesta- 
tion (Gen. xlii: 18), and Pharaoh re- 
cognises the God of Joseph and His 
Soe as the true God (xli. 32, 38, 

9). 

Like the Antitype (Luke iii. 23), J. was 
30 in entering on his public ministry, 
so that he was 13 years in Egypt, in 
Potiphar’s house and in prison, before 
his elevation. With characteristic 
energy as a steward he made an 
immediate tour throughout Egypt, 
and lai? up grain in immense quanti- 
ties, all re- 
gistered ac- 
curately by 
scribes when 
the granaries 


were being 

filled (as | 
Egyptian STORING GRAIN, 
monuments 

represent). God gave him two child- 


ren, to whom he gave Hebrew 
names, showing he remembered as 
ever the God of his fathers: Manas- 
seh, “‘ forgetting,” ‘‘ for God,’ said 
he, “hath made me forget all my 
toil and all my father’s house”’ (i.e. 
not literally forgetting his relatives, 
for ‘‘his father’? was uppermost in 
his affections; but has swallowed 
past sorrow in present joy; comp. Ps. 
xc. 15; Isa. lxv. 16, 17, Ixi. 7, xii. 
4; Rev. vii. 14-17; spiritually, Ps. 
xlv. 10); and Ephraim, “doubly 
fruitful,” J. again attributing all to 
God, “ God hath caused me to be 
fruitful in the land of my affliction ”’ 
(comp. Gen. xlix. 22, John xv. 2 end). 
[See-Heypt, on J.] 

Apophis the last of the shepherd kings 
was supposed to bethe Pharaoh over 
J. But Apophis was not master of 
all Egypt, as J.’s Pharaoh was. 
“Shepherds were an abomination” 
in J.’s time, which could not have 
been the case undera shepherd king. 
Osirtasin I., the second king of the 
12th dynasty, was perhaps J.’s Pha- 
raoh. This dynasty was specially 
connected with On. There still 
stand Osirtasin’s name and title on 
the famous obelisk, the oldest and 
finest in Egypt. Chnumbhotep, Osir- 
tasin’s relative and favourite, is 
described upon the tombs of Beni- 
hassan as possessing the qualities so 
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esteemed in J. “When years of 
famine occurred he ploughed all the 
lands producing abundant food.’ 
The tenure under the crown, subject 
to a rent of a fifth of the increase, 
could only emanate from a native 
Pharaoh. Had it been a shepherd 
king’s work, it would have been set 
aside on the return of the native 
dynasties. Amenemha III., sixth of 
the 12th dynasty, established a com- 
plete system of dykes, locks, and 
reservoirs, to regulate the Nile’s 
overflow. He fitted the lake Mceris 
for receiving the overflow; near it 
was Pianeh, ‘‘ the house of life,” 
answering to Zaphnath Paaueah, 
“the food of life.” If he be J.’s 
Pharaoh J. was just the minister to 
carry out his grand measures. 


In the seven famine yearsthe Egyptians 


as well as the people of adjoining 
lands, W. Africa, Ethiopia, Arabia, 
Syria, which shared in the drought 
(for the tropical rains on the Abys- 
sinian mountains, on which the Nile’s 
rise depends, have the same origin as 
the Palestine rains), and which par- 
tially depended on Egypt the gran- 
ary of many countries (Acts xxvii. 6, 
38), came to buy corn. Pharaoh’s 
one reply to all was: ‘‘ go to J., what 
he saith to you, do’’ (comp. the 
Antitype: John vi. 45 end, u. 5). 
His brethren too came and bowed 
before him, unconsciously fulfilling 
the dream which they had so striven 
to frustrate (Acts iv. 27, 28; Prov. 
xix. 21, xxi. 80). His speech and 
manners were Egyptian, so that they 
knew him not though he knew 
them. So the Antitype’s brethren 
shall at last, like all others, bow 
before Him who is supereminently 
exalted just because He humbled 
Himself (Phil. ii. 6-11, Ps. xxii. 22, 
26-29). He knows His people before 
they know Him (Jobn xv. 16, x. 14; 
Gal. iv. 9). J. spake roughly to his 
brethren, at once to avoid recogni- 
tion and to bring them to repentance: 
“ve are spies, to see the nakedness 
(the assailable, because defenceless, 
points) of the land ye are come.” 
Eaypt [see] was exposed to incur- 
sions of Canaanite Hittitesand Arabs, 
and the invasion of the shepherds 
or Hyksos was already impending. 
J. bartered corn successively for the 
Egyptian money (the money was in 
the form of rings not coined but 
weighed), cattle and land, of which 
he retained only a fifth of the pro- 
duce for Pharaoh and took nothing 
from the priests. Diodorus adds 
the warriors as possessing land, but 
this was the king’s special favour to 
them andapparently after J. Not J. 
but Pharaoh it was who made the 
exception in behalf of the idolatrous 
priests, giving them corn without 
requiring their land (Gen. xlvii. 22). 
Herodotus mentions the allotment of 
the soil by the crown among the 
people. The monuments record 
several famines and precautions 
taken against it. J.’s statesmanship 
appears in the policy adopted. The 

gyptians became the king’s servants, 
and their property his, by their own 
voluntary act. His generous principle 
of dealing with them then, asking 
only a fifth after establishing the 
right to all, won their universal 
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approval of an evenly distributed 
instead of an unequal taxation. A 
fifth was probably the sole tax on 
them. 


.s policy was to centralize power in 


the monarch’s hands, a well ordered 
monarchy being the best in the ex- 
isting state of Egypt to guard against 
the recurrence of famines by stores 
laid by systematically, and by irri- 
gation in the absence of the Nile’s 
overthrow, and by such like govern- 
mental works, instead of leaving all 
to the unthrifty and unenterprising 
cultivators. The removal to cities 
(xlvii. 19-26) facilitated his providing 
the people with food. The Egyp- 
tians did not regard one fifth as an 
exorbitant rent, but acknowledged 
“thou hast saved our lives’’ (comp. 
the Antitype, Acts v. 31). 


.s brethren in replying as to their 


father and family kept up the old 
lie, “one is not.”’ J. required that 
one of them should fetch the young- 
est who was they said with his father, 
and kept them three days in ward, 
then let them take back corn for 
their households, but bound Simeon 
before their eyes as a hostage for 
their bringing Benjamin and _ so 
roving their truthfulness. As they 
had separated him from his father 
so he separated one.from them, pos- 
sibly the ringleader in their cruelt' 
to J. (comp. Gen. xxxiv., xlix. 5-7. 
As they had seen his anguish of soul 
so now their souls were in terrified 
anguish, with the stings of conscience 
superadded (xlii. 21, 22):  retri- 
bution in kind (Num. xxxii. 23 
end, Matt. vii. 2). J. heard their self 
reproaching, remorseful cry, ‘‘ we are 
verily guilty concerning our brother 
in that we saw... and we would 
not hear’’ (Prov. xxi.13). J.,though 
cherishing no revenge nay feeding 
his enemy when hungry (Rom. xii.- 
20), saw that temporary affliction 
was needed to bring them to peni- 
tence (Hos. v. 15, Job xxxvi. 8, 9). 
He filled their sacks (Heb. vessels) 
and restored their money (Luke vi. 
34, 35). Divine guidance led J. to 
require Benjamin, the surest way of 
bringing Jacob and the whole family 
into their Egyptian house of bondage 
and training. His real kindness to 
them here shows that the severity was 
used in the interests of justice and 
their ultimate good by humiliation, 
whilst be retained all a brother’s 
tenderness. The discovery of their 
money alarmed both the brothers and 
Jacob; ‘‘all these things are against . 
me,” but see Rom. viii. 81. Reuben 
offered to let his two sons be slain if 
he did not bring Benjamin back. At 
last, when want of corn forced him, 
Jacob gave a reluctant consent on 
Judah’s undertaking to be surety for 
Benjamin. So with double money 
and a present of balm (balsam gum), 
honey (else grape juice boiled down 
to syrup, dibs), spices (storax), 
myrrh (ladanum), and nuts (pista- 
chio nuts), they brought Benjamin. 
Tremblingly they told the steward 
as to their money, for they feared on 
being brought into the house they 
sheuld be imprisoned there. The 
steward reassured them and brought 
forth Benjamin. Again they fulfilled 
the dream, bowing before J. twice to 
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the earth. His tender affection all 
but burst out at the sight of Benja- 
min, but as before by turning from 
them and weeping (Gen. xlii. 24), so 
now by entering into a chamber and 
weeping there, he maintained compo- 
sure (comp. the Antitype’s yearning 
love for His brethren after the flesh : 
Jer. xxxi. 20, Isa. lxiii. 15). At din- 
ner the Egyptians, dreading pollution 
from those who killed cows, which 
were sacred in Egypt, sat apart from 
the Hebrews, and J. sat alone accord- 
ing tohishighrank. Each was served 
separately; all were ranged accord. 
ing to age, but the youngest had five 
messes for their one sent from before 
J. The monuments accord with this 
representation. They drank freely 
(“were merry’’). On the morrow, 
by putting his silver cup (bowl from 
which wine was poured into smaller 
cups) in Benjamin’s sack, and sending 
his steward after them upon their 
leaving the city where J. lived, he 
elicited Judah’s generous offer to be 
bondsman and so not bring his 
father’s grey hairs with sorrow to 
the grave, bound up as Jacob’s life 
was with Benjamin’s. [See Divina- 
TION.] Divining cups were used by 
gazing into the water as a mirror. 
The Nile was ‘‘the cup of Egypt,” 
the sacred cup symbolised it. J. to 
keep up his disguise spoke as an 
Egyptian. He was not faultless; 
here he exceeded legitimate bounds 
of disguise, and implied his use of 
divination, which his former dis- 
claiming of all knowledge otherwise 
than by God’s revelation proves he 
did not practise (Gen. xli. 16). J. 
could refrain no longer. The thought 
of his father’s loving anxiety moved 
him to make himself known to them. 
He wept aloud whilst “they were 
troubled at his presence’’; it was as 
if the ghost of one whom they had 
murdered stood before them. They 
shrank from him, but he said “ come 
near to me”’ (comp. Matt. xiv. 26; 
the Antitype and His future com- 
forting of Zion, Isa. xl. 2, lxi. 2, 3). 
J. soothes their remorse, “be not 
angry with yourselves, for God did 
send me before you to preserve life.” 
So Acts iii. 12-18, iv. 27,28. He gave 
them the kiss of reconciliation and 
wept over them. Above all he tells 
them: ‘haste ye... tomyfather and 
say, God hath made me lord of all 
Egypt, come down and thou shalt 
dwell in GosHEN [see] near me.” 
Pharaoh and his court were pleased 
at the arrival of his brethren, and 
rendered him all help in removing 
his father and the whole household. 
His knowledge of his brethren sug- 
gested his charge, “‘ see that ye fall 
not out by the way,” one laying the 
blame of their unnatural conduct on 
the other. His filial reverence and 
love appear in his meeting his father 
in his own state chariot and escorting 
him to Goshen, Judah having pre- 
ceded Jacob to announce to J. his 
approach. Goshen was assigned as 
a separate settlement to the Hebrews 
as shepherds, to avoid offence to the 
Egyptians, who being themselves 
tillers of the ground looked down on 
their nomad neighbours. Already 
the latter had made inroads on lower 
Egypt, and after J.’s time established 
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the dynasty of shepherd kings or 
Hyksos (Gen. xlvi. 28-84). 


JAW ar NT 


KEEPERS OF CATTLE, 


Jacob gave J. “one portion above his 


brethren, taken from the Amorites 
with sword and bow,” therefore not 
Shechem (portion) which he bought 
(see 1 Chron. v. 1, 2). J., though 
the birthright was transferred to him 
from Reuben’ by Jacob, was not 
entered into the family registers as 
firstborn, because Judah prevailed 
above the rest and king David was 
chosen from his tribe. Still Jacob 
the progenitor marked J. as firstborn 
by assigning to his two sons Ephraim 
and Manasseh two tribal domains 
according to the law of the firstborn 
(Deut. xxi. 15-17) ; his dying bless- 
ing on J. beautifully expresses J.’s 
“frnitfulness amidst affliction,’ as 
his ““arms were made strong by the 
hands of the mighty God of Jacob.” 
Jacob’s blessing on J. once “‘ sepa- 
rate from his brethren ’’ exceeded 
that of Abraham on Isaac, and of 
Isaac on Jacob, and lasts as long as 
“the everlasting hills.’”’ The men- 
tion of J.’s “servants the physicians’’ 
(Gen. 1. 2) accords with the Egyptian 
usage of great men having many 
physicians attached to each house- 
hold, one for each kind of sickness 
and to embalm the dead. After em- 
balming and burying his father he 
was accosted by his brethren, who 
judged him by their own ungenerous 
and deceitful characters; he reas- 
sured them by renouncing vengeance 
as God’s prerogative not his (Rom. 
xii. 19), and by speaking kindly. J. 
lived to 110 years, of which 93 were 
spent in Egypt; seeing Ephraim’s 
and Manasseh’s grandchildren, and 
showing his faith to the end by still 
clinging amidst all his grandeur in 
Egypt to God’s promise of his seed’s 
settlement in Canaan and therefore 
commanding Israel on oath to carry 
his remains thither (Heb. xi. 22). 
His body was embalmed, and in due 
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time carried by Israel to Shechem 
his burying place (Exod. xiii. 19, 
Josh. xxiv. 32, Acts vii. 16). HEph- 
raim and Manasseh followed the 
idolatries out of which their mother 
had come rather than the pure faith 
of J. 


He is one of the most faultless human 


heroes of Scripture. Decision in 
good, yet versatility in adapting itself 
to all circumstances, strong sense of 
duty, strict justice combined with 
generosity, self control in adversity 
and prosperity alike, strength of 
character with sensitive tenderness 
and delicacy, modesty and magnan- 
imity, strong filial love, above all 
abiding faith in God, appear through- 


2. Num. xiii. 7. 
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out his remarkable history. As a 
statesman he got men unconditionally 
into his power that he might benefit 
them, and displayed extraordinary 
administrative ability. 

3. Ezra x. 42. 4, 
Neh. xii.14. 5. Luke iii.30. 6. J. 
or Josek (Luke iii. 26). 7. Another 
(Luke iii. 24). 


8. Son of Heli, husband of the Virgin 


Mary, daughter and heiress of his 
uncle Jacob. The frequent recur- 
rence of the name in Luke’s GENEA- 
LoGy [see] and its absence from 
Matthew’s confirm the view that 
Luke’s gives J.’s line of parentage 
down from Nathan, David’s son, 
but Matthew’s the line of succession 
to the throne. “A just and yet” 
(Matt. i. 19) merciful and tenderly 
considerate man. Recognised by his 
contemporaries as of David’s lineage 
(Luke ii. 4, Matt. i. 20, John i. 45). 
J. as well as Mary lived at Nazareth 
before their actual marriage ; proba- 
bly their common grandfather Mat- 
that had settled there (Luke 1. 26, 
27). His faith appears in his imme- 
diate obedience to the Divine vision 
in a dream, no longer fearing to take 
to him Mary his wife (Matt. i. 24, 
25). Soon afterwards Augustus’ de- 
cree for the taxation obliged both to 
go to Bethlehem where Jesus was 
born (Luke ii.). There the shepherds 
“found Mary and J., and the Babe 
lying in a manger.’ After the wise 
men’s departure another dream from 
the Lord caused him to flee. from 
Herod’s murderous agents by night 
with mother and Child to Egypt, 
where he remained till the angel of 
the Lord in another dream intimated 
Herod’s death. He arose and re- 
turned ; but fearing Archelaus who 
reigned in Judza, and warned of God 
in a fourth dream (the Divine mode 
of revelation in the early stage of the 
kingdom of God, less perfect than 
those vouchsafed in the advanced 
stages), J. turned aside to his old 
home Nazareth. J. is mentioned as 
with Mary in presentivg the Babe in 
the temple and as “‘ marvelling at 
those things spoken of” Jesus by 
Simeon, and as “blessed” by him. 
Lastly, when Jesus was taken at 12 
years of age to the temple and tarried 
behind, J. and His mother knew not 
of it; and Mary on finding Him said, 
“Thy father and I have sought Thee 
sorrowing.’? He replied, ‘‘Wist ye 
not that I must be about My Father's 
business?” Henceforward there is no 
more mention of the earthly father, 
and the heavenly and true Father is 
all in all. He was a “carpenter,” 
and doubtless instructed the holy 
Jesus in this work (Matt. xiii. 55, 
Mark vi. 8). Mary and Jesus’ 
brethren are occasionally mentioned 
during His ministry, but J. never; 
evidently he had died previously, 
which Jesus’ committal of the Virgin 
mother to John (xix. 27) confirms. 
Tradition has supplied by fiction 
what the Gospels under the Spirit’s 
guidance do not contain. 


. Of ARImATHEA [see]. “An honour- 


able counsellor,”’ i.e. member of the 
sanhedrim (Mark xv.43). J. ‘‘ waited 
for the kingdom of God” (Luke ii. 
25,38; xxiii. 51), i.e. for Messiah and 
His kingdom, in accordance with 
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prophecy. “A good man and 4 
just.”” He had not consented to 
the sanhedrim’s counsel and deed in 
erucifying Jesus. Timidity was his 
failing. Mark was conscious of it; 
John (xix. 38) expressly records it, 
**a disciple of Jesus, but secretly for 
fear of the Jews.’’ Hence Mark 
records it as the more remarkable 
that “J. went in boldly unto Pilate 
and craved the body”’ just at a time 
when the boldest disciples might and 
did shrink from such a perilous ven- 
ture. Feeble faith when real some- 
times rises with the occasion, to face 
the most formidable dangers. The 
undesigned coincidence of Mark and 
John confirms their genuineness. 
The mighty signs both J. and Nico- 
demus witnessed at Jesus’ crucifixion, 
and Hisown Divine bearing through- 
out, changed cowards into brave dis- 
ciples. God had foretold ages ago 
(Isa. liii. 9), “‘they (His enemies) 
appointed (designed) His grave with 
the wicked (by crucifying Him be- 
tween two thieves), but He was with 
a rich man at His death,” i.e. when 
He was dead. Up to the end this 
prophecy seemed most unlikely to be 
fulfilled; but when God’s time had 
come, at the exact crisis came forward 
two men, the last one would expect, 
both rich and members of the hostile 
body of rulers. The same event 
which crushed the hopes and raised 
the fears of the ayowed disciples in- 
spired J. with a boldness which he 
never felt before. All four evangel- 
ists record his deed. He had the 
privilege of taking down from the 
cross the sacred body, wrapping in 
fine linen which he had bought, and 
adding spices with Nicodemus’ help, 
and consigning to his own newly 
hewn rock tomb wherein no corpse 
had ever lain, and in his own gar- 
den near Calvary, and then rolling 
the stone to the door of the sepulchre. 
Tradition represents J. as sent to 
Great Britain by the apostle Philip 
(4.D. 63), and as having settled with 
a band of disciples at Glastonbury, 
Somersetshire. 
Joseph Barsabas, surnamed Jus- 
tus. One of the two chosen as can- 
didates for Judas Iscariot’s vacant 
apostleship; therefore he must have 
followed Jesus from His baptism to 
His ascension, and so was fitted to 
be a witness of His resurrection 
(Acts i. 22). Lightfoot suggests that 
he was Joses son of Alphmeus, and 
that Judas Barsabas was his brother 
andthe apostle Jude. Said (Papias, 
Euseb. H. E. iii. 39) to have drunk 
deadly poison without hurt, by our 
Lord’s grace. 
Joses. 1. Luke iii. 29. 2. Mary’s 
son, brother of James [see]. Of the 
Lord’s “brethren,” 7.e. cousins 
(Matt. xiii. 55, Mark vi. 3). 
Joshah. 1 Chron. iv. 34, 88-41. 
Joshaphat. 1 Chron. xi. 43. Math- 
nan is the Chaldee for Bashan (Tar- 
um Onkelos); J. was therefore a 
ite. 


Joshaviah. 1Chron. xi. 46. 


Joshbekashah. 1 Chron. xxv. 4, 24. 
Joshua. [See Canaan, on Pro- 
copius’ inscription in Mauritania con- 
firming the historical facts.] =JE- 
Hosava. 1, He was Hoshea only (“he 
will save’’) up to his noble witness 
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after spying Canaan. Henceforth 
Jehovah's name is prefixed, Jehovah 
by him would save Israel (Num. xiii. 
16). This forms the contrast in the 
Antitype (Matt. i. 21), “thou shalt 
call His name Jesus, for Himself 
(Gr., not merely ‘ Jehovah by him’) 
shall save His people.” Son of Nun, 
of Ephraim (1 Chron. vii. 27). Born 
about the time when Moses fled to 
Midian, he endured in youth the 
slave labour amidst Egyptian brick- 
kilns. Probably he even in Egypt 
was recognised as an officer among 
his brethren; for at his first public 
act, choosing and leading picked men 
of Israel against the attacking Ama- 
LEKITES [see] at Rephidim (Exod. 
xvii. 9) he is introduced abruptly 
without description as one already 
well known by the designation Joshua 
(not Hoshea) given by anticipation. 
Moses discerned by the Spirit his 
sterling qualities, solid rather than 
brilliant. J. learnt to rule by obey- 
ing first; then he ruled for God, not 
self. God commanded Moses to 
write in the book (Heb., viz. the 
history of God’s dealings with Israel) 
and rehearse it in J.’s ears. J. in- 
flicted the first decisive blow on the 
doomed nations ; this was an earnest 
to him of the subsequent conquest of 
Canaan. Next as Moses’ ‘ minister’ 
J.accompanied him along with Aaron, 
Nadab, Abihu, and 70 elders up the 
mount of God; but Moses wentalone 
into the cloud (xxiv. 9, 13-15). On 
the descent J. heard the noise of the 
people shouting, and with a warrior’s 
thought he said to Moses, “ there is 
a noise of war in the camp”; but it 
was the noise of singers in the calf 
worship. When Moses removed the 
tabernacle of meeting between God 
and His people from the camp, J., 
then “a young man”’ (perhaps an 
official term for an attendant, Num. 
xi. 28, Deut. i. 88 “J. who standeth 
before thee’’), departed not out of 
the tabernacle; the Lord’s house 
and communion is the best qualifica- 
tion for those who are afterwards to 
fight the Lord’s battles. 


Sent to spy out Canaan as representin 


Ephraim ; Cates [see] maceantbe 
Judah. They two alone of the 12 
proes a good report, and encou- 
raged the people not to fear the in- 
habitants for the Lord waswith Israel 
(contrast Ps. evi. 24; Num. xiii. 8,16, 
xiv.). The people would have stoned 
both, but the glory of Jehovah sud- 
denly appeared in the tabernacle. 
The ten other spies were smitten 
with the plague and died. J. and 
Caleb alone of all that generation 
above 20 years of age survived the 
40 years’ wilderness wanderings that 
ensued, because “they wholly fol- 
lowed the Lord’’ (Num. xxsii. 11,12). 
Moses shortly before death, by Je- 
hovah’s direction, solemnly invested 
J. with authority as his successor. 
The Spirit was already in J. Moses 
by laying on hands added the formal 
and public sign, and instrumentally 
gave him thereby more of “ the spirit 
of wisdom.’ The previous receiving 
of inward grace does not dispense 
with the outward sign (xxvii. 18-23; 
Acts ix. 1-18, x. 44-48). Moses put 
some of his own honour (dignity and 
authority) upon J., making him vice 
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leader, that Israel might obey him 
preparatory to his becoming chief 
after Moses’ death. J. was inferior 
to Moses in standing before Eleazar 
the highpriest to inquire through 
him and his Urim and Thummim, 
of Jehovah; Moses enjoyed direct 
communion with God. When J. 
omitted to inquire in the Gibeonites’ 
case he suffered for it. Moses gave 
J. acharge before the highpriest and 
congregation. J.’s solemn inaugura- 
tion to the office to which he had 
previously been called is in Deut. 
xxxi. 14-23. God Himself recognises 
J. in it by summoning him into the 
tabernacle with Moses, whilst the 
Divine pillar of cloud manifested 
Jehovah’s presence (comp. Num. xi. 
25, xii. 5). He commands Moses and 
J. to write Moses’ song, and teach it 
to Israel as a witness against them 
of God’s benefits, their duties, and 
the penalty of their apostasy. Je- 
hovah’s “charge” by Moses was: 
“be strong and of a good courage, 
for thou shalt bring the children of 
Israel into the land which I sware 
unto them, and I will be with thee.” 
Once only did J. show an envious 
spirit, but it was in behalf of bis be- 
loved master Moses, not for self. 
When Eldad and Medad prophesied 
in the camp separately from the rest 
of the 70 who received of the spirit 
that was upon Moses, in his presence, 
J. said, “my lord Moses, forbid 
them”; he replied, “‘enviest thou 
for my sake P would God that all the 
Lord’s people Were prophets,’’ ete. 
(Num. xi. 28, 29; comp. John iii. 26; 
Luke ix. 49 ; Acts xv. 8, 9, xi. 17). 


Jehovah repeated the charge (Josh. i. 


1-9), enjoming ‘‘ courage ”’ in ‘‘ doing 
according to all the law, turning not 
from it to the right or left,’ and 
promising consequent prosperity and 
Jehovah’s continual presence as “‘ his 
God whithersoever he went.”’ God 
kept His promise, working mighty 
miracles in his behalf, and giving 
Israel all the land and rest roun 
about ; no good thing failed which 
the Lord had spoken (xxi. 43-45). 
The people honoured J. as they had 
Moses. During his lifetime Israel 
came nearest to realizing the ideal of 
the people of God (xi. 15, xxiv. 31). 
J. took the command at Shittim, 
sent spies to Jericho, eressed Jordan, 
fortified his camp at Gilgal, cireum- 
cised the people (for Israel’s work 
was a spiritual one, and men still 
having the badge of fleshliness were 
not fit agents for the Lord’s work: 
Josh. x. 40, Jud. v. 31), kept the 
passover, (after which on their eating 
the old corn of the land the manna 
ceased,) and received the assurance of 
Jericho’s fall and God’s fighting 
against Israel’s foes from the un- 
created Angel of Jehovah (Josh. v. 
18-15, vi. 2-5), the Captain of Jeho- 
vah’s host (Matt. xxvi. 58, Exod. xxiii. 
20-23, Rev. xix. 11-14). The charge 
“loose thy shoe from off thy feet ” 
identifies Him with the Jehovah of 
Exod. iii. 5. Ganneau suggests that 
Sartabeh the mountain was the 


: he spot 
-whereon theCaptain of Jehovah’s hos' 


Heb. Sarsaba, appeared to J., an 
thence takes its name. It is invisible 


W. of Jericho; but to one Haring 
from Riha to the E. it appears at all 
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points. The Divine Captain was on 
a height above J., for “he lifted up 
his eyes’’ towards Him, and went 
unto Him. Jrxicuo [see] fell by 
miracle. The repulse at Al, through 
ACHAN’S [see] sin, taught Israel their 
success dependedon their doing God’s 
work of wrath in God’s holy way, 
without greed. Ai then fell. J. 
wrote the law on Hsat [see], 
and read it before the assembled 
people, half on that side and half 
over against Gerizim [see]. By 
neglecting to consult Jehovah J. was 
entrapped into the league with 
GrBEON [see]; but having sworn he 
honourably kept his oath (Ps. xv. 4, 
Eccles. v. 2; contrast 2 Sam. xxi. 
2-6, etc.). This brought on the attack 
of the five confederate kings whom 
he defeated at Makkedah, aided by 
a divinely sent hailstorm and pro- 
longation of daylight: the condition 
of the air was probably renderéd by 
God, at J.’s believing prayer, highly 
refractive so as to cause the sun to 
be seen long after its actual descent 
beneath the horizon, as the fata 
morgana in Sicily and the arctic 
region; comp. the recession of the sun 
dial shadow under Hezekiah (2 Kings 
xx. 11). The miracle was local, not 
universal, if we are to judge from the 
language, “stand . . . upon Gibeon, 
...in the valley of Ajalon’’; so Exod. 
viii. 22, x. 23. The mention of the 
moon with the “sun” hints at the 
true theory of the earth’s rotation on 
its axis, which requires that if the 
sun apparently stood the moon 
should apparently stand too. Ha- 
bakkuk (iii. 10, 11) refers to it: “the 
sun and moon stood still in their 
habitation.” The words “hasted not 
to go down” imply a gradual nota 
sudden check to the ordinary pheno- 
mena of the sun’s apparent motion. 


J. subdued the S. to Kadesh Barneaand 


Gaza, then the northern confede- 
rated kings under Jabin, at Merom, 
and the country even unto Baalgad 
in the valley of Lebanon under mount 
Hermon and unto “great Zidon.” 
(Tyre was still inferior, merely a 
stronghold subordinate to Zidon. 
In the books Samuel and Kings this 
is reversed, marking the early date 
of the book of J.) 

Israel often disliked destroying all ; but 
God’s command required utter exter- 
mination of the Canaanites (Josh. x. 
40). Like the earthquake or pest- 
ilence, they were simply God’s 
executioners, without personal blood- 
thirstiness, required to exhibit His 
hatred of idolatry, and learning 
themselves to hate it. For 500 years 
God had borne with longsuffering 
those guilty nations. Neither the 
piety of Melchizedek nor the awful 
punishment of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah had led them to repentance. 
Now their “iniquity was full” (Gen. 
xv.16). In six years six nations and 
31 kings, including the giant ANa- 
kim [see], their former dread, fell 
before J. Their extermination was 
“a work of mercy for all the 
countries of the earth to the very 
end of the world.” 

Next J., now aged, allotted the land, 
along with Eleazar and the tribal 
heads (Josh. xiv. 1, xvii. 4). Timnath 
Serah in Ephraim was assigned to 
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J. himselt, ‘‘the city which he asked”’ 
(xix. 49). His singular unselfishness 
herein appears ; he who might have 
claimed the first and best is served 
the last, and with no extraordinary 
possession above the rest. The con- 
gregation set up the tabernacle at 
Shiloh (xviii.). Six cities of refuge 
were appointed, 48 to the Levites; 
and the two and a half transjordanic 
tribes were dismissed home with 
blessings (xx., xxi., xxii.). The slack- 
ness of Israel in taking possession of 
the promised land and destroying 
the Canaanites was the drawback to 
the completeness of J.’s work (xviii. 
3); after their long nomad life 
the people were slow in settling 
down in separate homes; fear of the 
foes’ attack too made them shrink 
from the trouble of defending them- 
selves severally: a root of bitterness 
left which bore deadly fruit under 
the judges. 


A long time after Jehovah had given 


rest unto Israel from all foes, J., now 
old, convened all Israel (xxiii.) re- 
presented by their heads, judges, and 
officers, to either Timnath Serah his 
home or Shiloh the sanctuary, and 
exhorted them to love and serve 
Jehovah (‘‘ be ye very courageous to 
do all that is written in the law, 
turn not aside to the right or to the 
left,’’ xxiii. 6; the same as God had 
enjoined Himself, i. 7), constrained 
by His past benetits, His promises of 
future help, and His threats of 
leaving the nations to be snares, 
scourges, and thorns to vex and de- 
stroy Israel in the event of apostasy. 
Again he gathered all the tribes with 
their heads and officers to Shechem, 
as being the place where Abram 
received God’s first promise of the 
land after his migration into Canaan 
(Gen. xii. 6, 7); more especially be- 
cause here Jacob on his return from 
Mesopotamia settled, and removed 
his household’s strange gods (Gen. 
xxxill. 19, xxxv. 2-4), just as J. 
now wished Israel to renew the 


’ covenant binding them to renuncia- 


tion of all idols. Here too Joseph’s 
bones were buried (Josh. xxiv. 82). J. 
was buried at 110 years of age in Tim- 
nath Serah. His piety comes brightly 
out in his dying exhortation: (1) 
God’s call to Abraham was one of 
ure grace, not for his merit; Israel’s 
athers and Terah had “served other 
gods”’ (xxiv. 2, 14; Gen. xxxi. 53, 19, 
34), but Jehovah has through mira- 
calous interposition brought Israel 
to the promised land; put away 
therefore all the gods ye served in 
Egypt (Lev. xvii. 7, Ezek. xx. 18, 
Josh. xxiv. 14) ; but, if not, (2) choose 
you (if youare bent on self destruc- 
tion) which idols you like, ‘‘ but as 
for me and my house (Gen. xviii. 
19) we will serve the Lord” (comp. 
Ruth i. 15, 1 Kings xviii. 21, John vi. 
67, Luke x. 42). When the people, 
self confidently (like Peter, Luke 
xxii. 33), promised faithfulness, J. 
replied ‘‘ye cannot serve the Lord,” 
i.e. without putting away heart idols 
(for they had no wooden, stone, or 
metal images to put away): Deut. vi. 
5,6; Matt. vi.24. Transl. Josh. xxiv. 
23, “put away the strange gods 
which are IN you,’’ heart idols, in- 
consistent with the service of Jehovah 


A pious 


Joshua, Book of. 
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who is “ajealous God” (Ezek. xx. 
39). On the people expressing still 
their resolution to serve Jehovah, J. 
made a covenant between God and 
them; and wrote the covenant and 
the words spoken on both sides in 
the law book of God, adding it to 
that written by Moses, and set up a 
stone as a memorial on the spot, 
under a terebinth tree by the sanc- 
tuary (or place hallowed to Jehovah 
by Abraham), and as a visible silent 
witness of their engagement. His 
influence under God kept them faith- 
ful both in his own time and that of 
the elders who outlived him. 
warrior, almost without 
blemish, one who learned to com- 
mand in advanced age by obeying 
when a youth, ever looking up to 
Jehovah with childlike faith, wor- 
shipping with devout prostration the 
Captain of the Lord’s host, dispens- 
ing kingdoms yet content at the 
last with a petty inheritance, as dis- 
interested and unselfish as he was 
brave, generous, and patriotic. 


J. typifies Jesus whose name he bears 


(Acts vii. 45, Heb. iv. 8). Moses re- 
presenting the’law could not bring 
Israel into Canaan; that was re- 
served for J. So Jesus perfects 
what the law could not, and brings 
His people into the heavenly inherit- 
ance (Acts xiii. 39; Heb. iv., vii. 
19-25). He leads His people through 
a Jordan-like flood of troubles and 
death itself without being over- 
whelmed (Isa. xliii. 2). He bruises 
Satan under their feet (Josh. x. 24, 
Ps. cx. 5, Mal. iv. 8, Rom. xvi. 20). 
Jesus is the minister of the true cir- 
cumcision (Josh. v. 2-9; comp. Rom. 
xv. 8, ii. 29, Col. ti. 11, 18). J. wae 
buried in the border of his inherit- 
ance in TIMNATH SERAH (which see: 
robably now Kefr Haris) in mount 
phraim, on the northern side of the 
hill Gaash(Josh. xxiv. 30). LX X. add: 
“there they-laid with him in the 
tomb the stone knives with which he 
circumcised the children of Israel in 
Gilgal . . . and there they are unto 
this day.” If this addition of the 
LXX. be trustworthy, it will be a 
curious prouf that flint knives lay in 
situ for 12 centuries, from the 16th 
to the third century B.c., the date 
of LXX. At all events it shows 
that flint knives are no proof of a 
barbarous race ages before the his- 
toric period; such knives were used 
by civilized races in the historic 
times. M. Guerin professes to have 
discovered at Tigné (Timnath Se- 
rah), J.’s tomb. In the hill there 
one tomb has a vestibule, into 
which the light penetrates. There 
are 300 niches for lamps. The vesti- 
bule admits to two chambers, one 
with 15 receptacles for bodies, the 
other but one; many sharp flint 
= knives were found 
on removing the 
dirt from the floor 
of the tomb, as 
also in Gilgal, the 
ssage of Jordan. 
he pillars in the 
vestibule are surrounded by a fillet 
of Egyptian style. 


FLINT KNIVES. 


2.1Sam. vi.14-18. 3. 2 Kings xxiii. 8. 


4. =Jersuua [see]. eS ae 
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day book of Palestine,’ especially 
xili.—xxii. Authenticated by Scrip- 
ture references to the events recorded 
in it (Ps. lxxviii. 538-65, xxviii. 21; 
Hab. iii. 11-13; Acts vii. 45; Heb. 
iv. 8, xi. 830-32; Jas. ii. 25). Joshua 
after destroying the kings, so that 
Israel had rest from war in the open 
field, divided generally the land; but 
this is quite consistent with the after 
statements that years passed before 
the process of division was com- 
pleted and the allotments finally 
settled. Joshua was directed to 
divide land not yet in Israel’s actual 
pete (Josh. xiii. l—xiv.5). God 
esigned that Israel should occupy 
the land by degrees, lest the beasts 
should multiply and the land be 
desolate (Exod. xxiii. 28-30) ; for in- 
stance, though the kings of Jeru- 
salem and Gezer were slain, their 
people were not rooted out till long 
after. The slackness of Israel to ex- 
tirpate the accursed Canaanites was 
also a cause of non-immediate pos- 
session (Josh. xi. 16, 23; xii. 7, 10-12; 
comp. xv. 63, xvi. 10, xvii. 1, 16; 
xviii. 1, 3; xix. 51). Joshuais based 
on the pentateuch (to which it is 
joined by the conjunction “now”’ 
or “and” at its beginning), but dis- 
tinct from it. Comp. xii. 7 with 
Num. xxxiv. 13; xiii. 17 with Num. 
xxxii. 37; xiii. 21, 22 with Num. 
xxxi.8; xiii. 14, 33, xiv. 4, with Deut. 
xviii. 1, 2, Num. xviii. 20; xxi. with 
Num. xxxy. 
Unity. The book evidently is that of 
an eye witness, so minute and vivid 
are the descriptions. The narrative 
moves on in one uninterrupted flow 
for the first 12 chapters. Jehovah’s 
faithfulness is exhibited in the his- 
torical fulfilment of His covenanted 
promises, with which the book opens 
- 2-9, the programme of the book). 
. The promise, ver. 2-5, is fulfilled 
(chaps. 1i.—xii.), the conquest of the 
land by Jehovah’s mighty help, 
‘from the wilderness and this Leba- 
non unto... Euphrates... and 
the great sea (the Mediterranean) 
towards the going down of the sun.”’ 
The limit, the Euphrates, was not 
actually reached till Solomon’s reign 
(1 Kings iv. 21), and the full real- 
ization awaits Christ’s millennial 
reign (Gen. xv. 18, Ps. Ixxii. 8) ; but 
the main step.towards its fulfilment 
was taken. Joshua's conquests, 
though overwhelming at the time, 
could only be secured by Israel’s 
faithfully following them up. II. 
The promise, ver. 6, 7, that Joshua 
should divide the land is recorded as 
fulfilled (xiiii—xxii.). III. The 
means of realizing this twofold pro- 
mise, “‘only be very courageous to 
do... allthe law .. . turn not to 
the right hand or to the left... 
this book of the law shall not depart 
out of thy mouth, but thou shalt 
meditate therein day and night, that 
thou mayest observe to do all that is 
written therein . .. for then thou 
shalt have good success . .. Be 
strong and of a good courage... 
for the Lord thy God is with thee 
whithersoever thou goest” (ver. 7- 
9), are urged upon the people in de- 
tail by J. as his last testimony (xxiii., 
xxiv.). The connection and method 
traceable throughout prove the unity 
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of the book. The variety in the style 
of the historical compared with the 
topographical parts is what we should 
expect. 


The “three days’’ (i. 11) are not the 


time within which the crossing act- 
ually took place, but the time 
allowed to the people to prepare for 
crossing : prepare victuals to be 
ablé to leave Shittim within three 
days, so as to be ready to cross 
Jordan. The spies sent from Shit- 
tim to Jericho (the key of Canaan) 
on the same day as Joshua gave this 
charge to Israel had to hide three 
days after leaving Jericho, so that 
they could not have returned till the 
evening of the fourth day after they 
were sent (ii. 22). The morning 
after this Israel left Shittim for 
Jordan, where they halted again; 
three days afterwards they crossed, 
i.e. eight days intervened between 
their being sent and Israel’s cross- 
ing. The drying up of Jordan is the 
counterpart of the drying up of the 
Red Sea under Moses, Joshua’s 
master and predecessor. Through- 
out the warlike and the peaceful 
events of this book, comprising a 
period of 25 years (comp. xiv. 7-10) 
from 1451 to 1426 B.c., God’s presence 
is everywhere felt. Joshua is His 
conscious and obedient agent. 

That Joshua wrote the book 
is probable because (1) he certainly 
wrote one transaction in it (xxiv. 26), 
and scarcely any but Joshua himself 
is likely to have written the parting 
addresses, his last legacy to Israel 
(xxiii., xxiv.). (2) None but Joshua 
could have supplied the accounts of 
his communion with God (i. 1, ete. ; 
iii. 7; iv. 2; v.2,9,13; vi. 2; vii.10; 
vili. 1; x. 8; xi.6; xii. 1,2; xx.1; 
xxiv. 2). (3) Joshua was best quali- 
fied by his position to describe the 
events, and to collect the documents 
of this book; it was important that 
the statement of the allotments 
should rest on such a decisive au- 
thority as Joshua. (4) He would be 
following his master and predecessor 
Moses’ pattern in recording God’s 
dealings with Israel through him; 
xxiv. 26 looks like his own subscrip- 
tion, as Moses in Deut. xxxi., both 
being followed by an appendix as to 
the author’s death. (5) In v. 1,6, 
he uses the first person, “‘we passed 
over”; and in vi. 25, “‘ ab 
dwelleth in Israel even unto this 
day”; both passages imply a con- 
temporary writer. Keil gives a list 
of phrases and forms peculiar to this 
book and the pentateuch, marking 
its composition in or near the same 


age. 
Jud. iii. 1-8, i. 27-29, repeat Josh. 


xiii. 2-6, xvi. 10, xvii. 11, because 
Joshua’s description suited the times 
described by the inspired writer of 
Judges. The capture of Hebron and 
Debir by Judah and its hero Caleb 
is repeated in Jud. i. 9-15 from Josh. 
xv. 138-20. Possibly the account of 
the Danite occupation of Leshem or 
Laish is a later insertion in Josh. xix. 
47 from Jud. xviii.7. So also the 
account (Josh. xv. 68, xviii. 28) of 
the joint occupation of Jerusalem by 
Israel and the Jebusites may be an 
insertion from Jud. i.°8, 21. In 
the case of an authoritative record 


JOSIAH 


of the allotment of) lands, which 
the book of Joshuais, the immediate 
successors who appended the ac- 
count of his death (probably one 
or more of the elders who took 
part in Joshua’s victories and out- 
lived him: “we,” v. 1,6; xxiv. 31; 
Jud. ii. 7) would naturally insert. 
the exact state of things then, which 
in Joshua's time were in a transition 
state, his allotments not having been 
taken full possession of till after his 
death. The expulsion of the Jebus- 
ites from Jerusalem atthe beginning 
of David's reign proves that Joshua 
and Judges were written before David. 
The Gibeonites were in Joshua’s 
time (Josh. ix. 27) “‘ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water’ for the 
sanctuary ‘‘ even unto this day,’’ but 
Saul set aside the covenant and tried 
to destroy them; so that the book of 
Joshua was before Saul. The only 
Phoenicians mentioned are the Si- 
donians, reckoned with the Canaan- 
ites as doomed to destruction; but in 
David’s time Tyre takes the lead of 
Sidon, and is in treaty with David 
(xiii, 4-6; 2 Sam. v. 11). 


Josiah=supported or healed b 


Je- 
hovah. 1. Son of Amon and Yéak- 
dah; began to reign at eight years 
old (641 B.c.) and reigned 381 
years, to 610 B.c. (2 Kings xxii.— 
xxiv. ; 2 Chron. xxxiv., xxxv.) The 
first 12 chapters of Jeremiah may 
refer to this period.- At 16, ‘‘ while 
he was yet young, he began to seek 
after the God of David his father.” 
As Amon was wicked it is likely 
that Jedidah (=beloved), like Lois 
and Eunice (2 Tim. i. 5), had early 
instilled into her child pious princi- 
ples which bore fruit betimes, for in 
spite of the closing error which cost 
him his life the Holy Spirit, who 
remembers the graces and ignores 
the exceptional falls of believers, 
testifies ‘“he declined neither to the 
right hand nor to the left.” At 20, 
in the 12th year of his reign, he 
began to purge Judah and Jerusalem 
of the high places, Groves [see] or 
Asherah, and images of the sun and 
Baal, and strewed their dust on the 
graves of their former worshippers. 
The events of the purging out idola- 
try, the temple repair, and the tind- 
ing of the law, in Kings are arranged 
according to subject matter; but in 
Chronicles chronologically. The re- 
pairing of the temple recorded 2 
Kings xxii. 8-7, in a period by itself, 
subordinate to the discovery of the 
law, in the 18th year of J.’s reign, 
must have been chronologically be- 
fore that date, since in that year 
the builders were already rien 
and the money for the work h 
been collected by the Levites who 
kept the door. The abolishing of the 
idols must have begun before the 
people made the covenant (2 Kings 
xxiil. 8). The discovery of the law 
[see on it Hitk1aH] quickened his 
zeul in abolishing them throughout 
the whole kingdom. In 2 Kings 
their suppression is narrated more 
minutely, the passover celebration is 
summarized; in Chronicles their su 
pression is summarized (xxxiv. 3— 
38), but the passover fully described 
(xxxv. 1-19). J. spared not even the 
high places which pious Hezekiah 


JOSIAH 


had left, nor those of Solomon in his | 
apostasy, nor their priests (Chema- 
rim), as Zeph. i. 4 foretold; also 
Manasseh his grandfather’s grove 
(Asherah) in the Lord’s house (2 | 
Kings xxi. 7, xxiii. 6). He detiled 
Tophet in the valley of the children 
of Hinnom [see], where the people 
used to make their children pass 
through the fire to Moloch; and 
burned the chariots of the sun, and 
took away the sicred horses, and 
destroyed Ahaz’ altara on the house- 
top. He fulfilled on the Bethel calf 
altar the prophecy of the manof God 
to Jeroboam, given three centuries 
before, and declaring his very name 
(as Isaiah did that of Cyrus azes 
before), but respected the prophet’s 
sepulchre (1 Kings xiii.). His pur- 
gation thus exsended to northern 
Israel as far as Naphtali, as well as 
to Judah. 

It was in repairing the temple that 
Moses’ copy of the law, in his own 
handwriting, or at least the original 
temple copy from his, was found. 
That the law was not previously un- 
_ known appears from the king’s con- 
duct on its discovery. He at once 
accepted its authority without mis- 
trust as genuine and authentic; and 
read or caused it to be read in the 
ears of all the men of Judah, the 
priests and the prophets (‘ Levites”’ 
in 2 Chron. xxxiv. 30). These too all 
accepted it, evidently because they 
and he had always recognised its 
truths generally (as his extirpa- 
tion of idolatry already implied), 
but now he and they are brought 
into immediate contact, as it were, 
with Moses himself, through the 
original temple copy. His tender- 
ness of heart (coascience) and his 
-humbling himself before God with 
tears and rent garments brought 
God’s promise through Huldah that 
he should ba “ gathered to his grave 
in peace,” and “should not see the 
evil God was about to bring on” 
Jerusalem. It is true he fell in 
battle; but his remains were (and 
were the last) buried in his fathers’ 
sepulchres “i 


in pezace,” before s2e- 
ing the euemy overthrow his capital 
(comp. Jer. xxxiv. 5, Isa. lvii. 1, 2). 
“Because thow hambiest thyself 
when thou heardest what I spake 
.. + Ialso have heard thee.” God 
is toward men what they are toward 
Him (Ps. xviii. 25, 26). In this same 
ear, the 26th of his age, the 18th of 
is reign, J. and his people entered 
into a covenant to keep the law of 
Jehovah with all their heart and all 
their soul (2 Kings xxiii. 8, 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 31-33). 
His only fault was his supposition that 
by frustrating Necho’s expedition to 
the Euphrates against Assyria he 
might avert God’s predicted judg- 
ment onJudah. He scarcely realized 
the depth of Israel’s apostasy, and 
hoped his reformation would enlist 
God’s co-operation against the Egyp- 
tians. Nineveh was falling, if not 
already fallen. The Syrian princes, 
those independent as J. as well as 
Assyria’s vassals, hoped now to be 
free from every foreign yoke; it was 


_. therefore necessary now to check the 


Egyptian, for though Necho was 
not marching against Judah but 
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against Carchemish by Euphrates, 
J. kuew that if once the Egyptians 
gained Ceelosyria his independence 
would be gone. Necho appealed in 
vain to J. to leave him alone, as it 
was ‘‘ against the house of his war”’ 
(his hereditary enemy) that he was 
marching, and that God commanded 
him, so that if J. interfered he would 
be “meddling with God.’ He 
thought the reference to God would 
have weight with J. Of course Pha- 
raoh’s view of the Godhead was dis- 
tinct from J.’s. J. forgot his ances- 
tor Solomon’s inspired counsel (Prov. 
xvii. 14, xxvi. 17). J.’s reformation 
had not removed the deep seated 
evil (as Jeremiah and Zephaniah 
testify), so that the deceased Manas- 
seh’s sin, acting still far and wide 
though hiddenly now, awaited God’s 
fierce anger on Jerusalem, as he was 
warned by God through Huldah (2 
Kings xxii. 16-20). Hence J. was 
permitted, not without culpability on 
his part, to meddle in the ungodly 
world's wars, and so to fall, and with 
himself to withdraw the last godly 
ruler from the people henceforth 
given over to punishment (2 Kings 
xxiii. 25-30). Necho came by sea to 
Palestine, landing at Accho. If he 
had come by Philistia J. would have 
met him there, and not allowed him 
to advance to Megiddo. There, in 
the great battle field of Palestine, 
HEsdraelon plain, Necho, when they 
met face to face, slew him. J. was 
carried wounded from Hadadrimmon 
to die before he reached Jerusalem. 
He was buried with every honour, 
and Jeremiah composed a dirge, an- 
nually chanted at Hadadrimmon (not 
the ‘‘ Lamentations”’ over Jerusalem 
after its fall). Comp. Jer. xxii. 10, 
“weep not for the dead, neither be- 
moan him”? (viz. J. slain at Megiddo 
=Magdolum in Herodotus) ; he is at 
peace. The church, whilst potent in 
the world for God, must not descend to 
the world’s level and use the world’s 
weapons for even a good end. Her 
controversy must first be with her- 
self so long as corruption is in her, 
and then she must yield herself to God 
to be wielded by Him in the world 
for His glory. Antichrist supersed- 
ing spiritual Babylon appropriately 
falls at Armageddon, 7.e. the hill of 
Megiddo, the scene of godly J.’s fall 
through descending to the world’s 
carnal strifes as Babylon’s ally (Rev. 
xvi. 14-18) ; the Jews’ future mourn- 
ing for Him whom they pierced, 
before God’s interposition against all 
nations confederate against Jerusa- 
lem, answers to their mourning for 
J.at Megiddo (Zech. xii. 10, 11). 


J.’s greatness harmonizes with the 


parallel decline and fall of Assyria. 
J. exercised a sovereignty over 
Samaria and Galilee (2 Chron. xxxiv. 
6), besides Judah. In 638 B.c. the 
Medes attacked Nineveh. Then the 
Scythians (from whom Bethshan got 
its Gr. name Scythopolis) desolated 
western Asia. Then Egypt cast off 
the Assyrian yoke, and Psammetik I. 
attacked southern Syria. Finally, in 
626 or 624 B.c., the Medes, Babylon- 
ians, and Susianians destroyed Nin- 
eveh and divided the empire. This 
gave J. the opportunity to free Judah 
from the Assyrian yoke which his 


JOTHAM 


grandfather had borne, and toenlarge 
his kingdom. [See for further illus- 
trations of the Scripture harmony 
with secular history, NECHO. ] 

2. J., son of Zephaniah=hen (grace) 
(Zech. vi. 9, 15). At his house in 
Jerusalem the three from Babylon 
were guests, from whom Zechariah 
by God’s command took silver and 
gold to make crowns for the high- 
priest Joshua’s head. 

Josibiah. 1 Chron. iv. 35. 

Josiphiah. Ezra viii. 10. 

Jotbah. The city of Meshullemeth, 
Manasseh’s queen, mother of Amon 
(2 Kings xxi. 19). Now Et Taiyib, 
N. of Jerusalem, in Benjamin. Mean- 
ing goodness. The gocd soil explains 
the name. Distinct from 

Jotbathah, Jotbath, one stage of 
Israel in the wilderness, “a land of 
torrents of waters’’ (Num. xxxiii. 33, 
Deut. x. 7). Now wady Tabah, six 
miles S.W. of the head of the Elanitic 
gulf of the Red Sea, abounding in 
water, tamarisks, and palms. Robin- 
son calls it wady el Adhbeh, a sandy 
plain descending into wady el Jera- 
Jeh; next Gudgodah or Horbagidgad. 

Jotham. 1. Gideon’s youngest son ; 
escaped when his 69 brothers were 
killed at Ophrah by their half brother 
Abimelech. Upon the latter being 
made king, J. from mount Gerizim, 
which rises 800 ft. above the valley of 
Shechem on the 8. side of the city, 
uttered against him and the Shechem- 
ites the parable or FABLE [see] (the 
oldest extant) of the bramble and the 
trees. The olive, fig, and vine, the 
most valuable products of Palestine, 
represent the nobler persons like 
Gideon, who bear fruit to God’s 
glory and man’s good, and wish no 
transference to kingly positions (to 
float about restless and insecure, 
nuah, instead of being rooted in the 
soil: Jud. ix.9). The bramble, good 
for nothing but to burn, represents 
Abimelech who can do nothing but 
harm. The bramble’s hollow preten- 
tiousness appears in his invitation, 
“trust in my shadow!” It could 
only scratch, not shelter from the 
heat. Easily catching fire, it can set 
on fire the noblest trees of Lebanon ; 
the worthless can cause fatal hurt to 
the noblest (Exod. xxii. 5). J. fled 
to Beer and dwelt there, out of 
Abimelech’s way. 

2. King J., son of Uzziah cr Azariah 
and Jerushah. He was regent during 
Uzziah’s leprosy (2 Chron. xxvi. 21); 
at 25 he succeeded, and reigned 16 
years in Jerusalem (758-742 B.c.). 
Contemporary of Isaiah. He did 
right before the Lord; but did not 
remove the high places, for “ the 
people did yet corruptly,”’ sacrificing 
and burning incense still on them (2 
Kings xv., 2 Chron. xxvii.). He built 
the higher gate of the house of Jeho- 
vah, i.e. the N. gate of the inner or 
upper court (see Ezek. viii. 3, 5, 14, 
16; ix. 2; xl. 88-48), and built much 
at the wall of the Ophel (the 8. slope 
of the temple mount, a wall from 
which passed to the W. mount, 
commonly called Zion [see JERUSA- 
LEM ]), and cities on Judah’s mount- 
ains, and castles in the forests to 
protect the herds, as Uvziah liad 
done (2 Chron. xxvi. 10). He imposed 
on Ammon, after subduing peo a 


JOZABAD 
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J 


Jozachar. 


heavy tribute for three years. 3. 1 
Chron. ii. 47. 

ozabad. 1. 1 Chron. xii. 20. 2. 
2 Chron. xxxi. 13. 3.1 Chron. xxxyv.9. 
4, Ezra viii. 38. 5, Ezrax. 22. 6. 
Neh. viii. 7, xi. 16. 

Son of Shimeath the 
Ammonitess; one of Joash’s mur- 
derers (2 Kings xii. 21). Zabad in 
2 Chron. xxiv. 26 is a transcriber’s 
error for Zachar contracted for J. 
As Joash had forsaken Jehovah for 
foreigners’ idols, so his doom was 
inflicted by two sons of foreign 
women. 


Jozadak=Jenozapak. Hzraiii. 2, 8, 


Jubal. 


J 


v. 2, x. 18; Neh. xii. 26. 

Lamech’s son by Adah; in- 
vented the harp and organ (pipe), 
i.e. stringed and wind instruments 
(Gen. iv. 21). Brother of Jabal, the 
beginner of pastoral life. The con- 
nection herein is implied between 
nomad life and music, which can be 
practised in the leisure afforded by 
sucha Jife. Panand Apollo, to whom 
the Gréeks attributed the invention of 
the pipe and lyre respectively, were 
represented as shepherds. 

ubilee. [See YEAR, SABBATICAL. ] 
The 50th, after seven weeks of years, 
when alienated lands returned to the 
original owners and Hebrew_ bond- 
servants were freed (Lev. xxv. 8-16, 


‘23-55, xxvii. 16-25; Num. xxxvi. 4). 


At the close of the great day of 
atonement the blast of the jubilee 


curved trumpets 
proclaimed ENS) 


throughout the 
land liberty, 
after guilt had 
been removed 
through the JUBILEE TRUMPETS. 
typically atoning blood of victims. 
It is referred to as antitypically ful- 
filled in ‘‘the acceptable year of the 
Lord,”’ this limited period of gospel 
race inwhich deliverance from sinand 
eath, and the restoration of man’s 
lost inheritance, are proclaimed 
through Christ (Isa. lxi. 1,2; Luke 
iv. 19). Literally hereafter (Ezek. 
vii. 12, 18; xlvi. 17) to be kept. 
Liberty to bondservants was given 
every seventh or sabbatical year. The 
princes and people at Jerusalem first 
observed it, in agcordance with Zede- 
kiah’s covenant made under fear of 
the Babylonian besiegers ; afterwards 
on Pharaoh Hophra interrupting the 
siege they broke their engagement 
and enslaved their brethren again ; 
God in retribution gave them a fatal 
liberty, viz. emancipation from His 
blessed service, to be given up to the 
sword, pestilence, att famine (Jer. 
a xe xxxvii. 5-10; comp. Neh. 
v. 1-18). 


The jubilee prevented the accumula- 


tion of land in the hands of a few, 
and raised legally at regular intervals 
families and individuals out of desti- 
tution to competency ; thereby guard- 
“ing against the lawless and dangerous 
outbreaks of the penniless against 
large possessors, to which other 
states are liable. It tended to foster 
family feeling, and to promote the 
preservation of genealogies, and to 
remind all that Jehovah was the 
supreme Landlord under whom their 
tenure was held and the Lord of the 
Israelites, who therefore could not 


become lasting servants of any one 


else. 
“The times of the restitution of all 


things’’ are the coming grand jubilee 
(Acts iii. 21), “the regeneration”’ 
(Matt. xix. 28) ushered in by “the 
trump of God” (1 Thess. iv. 16, 17). 
The Spirit is meantime “ the earnest 
of our inheritance until the redemp- 
tion of the purchased possession” 
(Eph. i. 13, 14; Rom. viii. 19-28). 


As in sabbatical years, there was to be 


no tillage but the natural produce 
was to be left open to all. If a 
Hebrew in poverty disposed of his 
land the price was regulated by the 
number of years to run till jubilee, 
the sabbatical seventh years not being 
counted. The original proprietor or 
the nearest of kin (goel) could redeem 
the land at any time. Houses in 
walled cities were excepted; the 
owner might buy them back within 
a year, otherwise they became abso- 
lutely the purchaser’s own. But 
houses in villages went with the 
lands. Levites too could buy back 
their houses at any time, which 
always reverted to them at jubilee ; 
their lands were not affected by the 
law of jubilee. Ifa man sanctified 
his land to Jehovah it could be re- 
deemed before the jubilee on paying 
the worth of the crops and a fifth. If 
not redeemed before jubilee it re- 
mained sanctified forever. Even a 
bondman who bound himself to will- 
ing service by boring his ears was 
freed at jubilee (Exod. xxi. 6). No 
legislator would have enacted such 
an institution, and no people would 
have long submitted to it, unless 
both had believed that a Divine 
authority had dictated it and a 
special providence would facilitate 
its execution. Nothing could have 
produced this conviction but the ex- 
perience of miraculous interposition 
such as the pentateuch -describes. 
The very existence of this law is a 
standing monument that when it was 
given the Mosaic miracles were fully 
believed; moreover this law, in the 
pentateuch which the Jews always 
have received as written by Moses, 
is coeval with the witnesses of the 
miracles: therefore the reality of the 
Mosaic miraclesis undeniable(Graves, 
Pentateuch, vi.). 


The root of “jubilee” is jabal, ‘‘ to 


flow,” a rich stream of sound (Exod. 
xix. 13, where jubilee is transl. “ trum- 
pet,’ marg. “ cornet”; comp. Josh. 
vi. 5, comp. Ps. Ixxxix. 15). It was 
in the 50th year, so that, the 49th also 
being a sabbath year, two sabbatical 
years came together, just as pentecost 
came the. 50th at the end of the seven 
weeks (49 days) closing with the sab- 
bath. It stood between the two series 
of sabbatical years in the century. 
See Isa. xxxvii. 80, where the reference 
to jubilee is not at all certain; also 
chap. v. 7-10, those who by covetous- 
ness prevented the operation of the 
law of jubilee. Remission of debts was 
on each sabbatical seventh year; the 
bondage for debt was all that jubilee 
delivered from. 


The jubilee is the crowning of the sab- 


batical system. The weekly and the 
monthly sabbaths secured rest for 
each spiritually; the sabbatical 
year secured rest for the land. The 


Juda, 


jubilee secured rest and restoration 
for the body politic, to recover that 
general equality which Joshua’s 
original settlement contemplated ; 
hence no religious observances were 
prescribed, simply the trumpets 
sounded the glad note of restoration. 
The leisure of the jubilee year was 
perhaps devoted to school and in- 
struction of the people, the reading 
of the law and such services (Ewald). 
1. Luke iii. 30. Son of 
Joanna or Hananiah (Luke iii. 26) 
=Abiud (Ab being prefixed), Matt. 
i. 13. Their times agree, omitting 
Rhesa of Luke, and allowing for Mat- 
thew’s omission of generations, = 
Hodaiah (1 Chron. iii. 24). 3. One 
of Christ’s ‘‘ brethren” or cousins; 
brother of James; of the twelve; 
author of the EpistLE [see JUDE 
(Mark vi. 3, Matt. xiii. 55, Luke vi. 16, 
Acts i. 18). 


Judah. 1. The patriarch JupaH; 


Jacob’s fourth son, by Leah. J.= 
praise, Leah having praised Jehovah 
for giving him; Jacob similarly refers 
to the meaning of J., “thou art he 
whom thy brethren shall praise’ 
(Gen. xxix. 35, xlix. 8). He saved 
Joseph from death by the cruel and 
covetous plan of selling him to the 
Midianites. Conscience and natural 
feeling wrought on J., ‘‘ what profit 
is it (like tue antitype Judas, and in 
the keen bargaining spirit of the 
Jews ages afterwards: John xii. 4, 5; 
Matt. xxvi. 15), if we slayour brother ~ 
and conceal his blood? Come and 
let us sell him .. . and let not our 
hand be upon him, for he is our 
brother and our flesh.’’ Conscience 
was stupefied, and cupidity gratified, 
by this scheme. J. was the brethren’s 
spokesman in prevailing on Jacob to 
let Benjamin go to Egypt, and he 
undertook to be surety for him 
(Gen. xliii. 3-10); and when Joseph’s 
cup was found with Benjamin, pro. | 
fessed their guilt and liability to 
bondservice, though actually inno- 
cent of stealing it, in order in 
oriental fashion to move pity. Then 
J. touchingly appealed to the sup- 
posed Egyptian prince to detain him 
as a bondservant instead of ‘his 
youngest brother, by describing his 
father’s love for Benjamin after 
having lost Joseph, and the danger 
of bringing down his grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave, so that Joseph 
could refrain no longer but made 
himself known (xliv.). J. too is the 
one who prepares the way before his 
father in going to meet Joseph and 
settle in Goshen (xlvi. 28). Through- 
out J. “ prevailed above his brethren, 
and of him came the chief prince”’ 
(1 Chron. v. 2). Though *‘ the birth- 
right was Joseph’s’’ he was not 
registered as firstborn, because of 
J.’s prevalence on the threefold 
ground, Jacob’s blessing, J.’s his- 
toric preeminence, and David the 
prince (1 Chron. xxviii. 4) being 
chosen from J. The tribe out- 
numbered all the others under 


“Moses: 74,600 at Sinai (Num. i. 


26, 27); 76,500 before entering 
Canaan (xxvi. 22); outnumbering 
Dan at Sinai by 11,900. Again 

the division of the land J. was called 
by Go 
army 


to be the vanguard of the 
arring with the Canaanites 


JUDAH 


(Jad. i. 1, 2). J, in: his conduct 
before Joseph in Egypt manifested 
true nobility; if he had sold his 
brother yet he was willing to be sold 
himself for the youngest brother. 
So, when Reuben forfeited his birth- 
right by incest, Simeon and Levi by 
manslaughter, J. the next oldest 
received from Jacéb the best bless- 
ing of the elder sons (Gen. xlix. 8-12). 
J.’s “hand was in the neck of his 
enemies ”’ in his victories as leading 
tribe ; ‘‘ his father’s children bowed 
down before him” when J. became 
the royal tribe, of whom sprang 
David and David’s almighty Son. 
The “‘lion,”’ the king of beasts, is 
Jacob’s image for J.; afterwards it 
was his standard, with the motto 
**Rise up, Lord, let Thine enemies 
be scattered’? (Targ. in Pseudo 
Jon.). J. should hold the tribal 
“‘sceptre,’’ and have “lawgivers”’ 
re lx. 7) among his posterity 
“from between his feet’’) until 
Shiloh (‘the Prince of peace’’) 
should come. So accordingly Augus- 
tus’ decree (Luke ii. 1, etc.) andthe 
Roman procuratorship, superseding 
native rule, marked the appearance 
of Christ of the tribe of J. In Him 
all J.’s regal and legislative powers 
merged and found their consumma- 
tion. J. as to temporal prosperity 
should “ bind his foal unto the vine 
and his ass’s colt unto the choice 
vine, washing his garments in wine 
and his clothes in the blood of the 
grape, his eyes being red with wine 
and his teeth white with milk.’ 
Spiritually the targums of Jeru- 
salem and Pseulo Jonathan refer 
this also to Messiah. Chrysostom 
interprets the “vine” the Jewish 
people, the wild ass the Gentiles 
brought into the church’s vineyard. 
Christ is the true vine (John xv. 1) ; 
He trod the winepress alone, em- 
purpling His garments with His 
blood (Isa. Ixiii. 1, etc.). The wine 
- is the inspiring Spirit in believers as 
milk is the nourishing spiritual food 
(S. of Sol. v. 1; Isa. lv. 1; Eph. 
v. 18; 1 Pet. ii. 2). In Moses’ 
dying blessing (Deut. xxxiii. 7) he 
rays: ‘Hear Lord the voice of J. 
tin prayer) and bring him (marching 
at the head of the tribes back again 
victorious) unto his people.” 
J. stopped with his friend Hirah, an 
Adullamite, and there married a 
Canaanitess, Shuah’s daughter (Bath 
Shua), by whom he had sons, Er, 
Onan, and Shelah. Er died cbild- 
less ; and oriental or Chaldee custom 
(afterwards permitted and regulated 
under the Mosaic code: Matt. xxii. 
24, Deut. xxv. 5) required Onan to 
marry his widow Tamar. Onan 
having been slain by Jehovah for 
unnatural sin, Shelah ought to have 
been given her; but J., from super- 
stitious fear lest he too should die, 
delayed. Then she waylaid J. as a 
veiled harlot (one apparently conse- 
crated by vow to impurity in the 
worship of Venus Astarte, the Baby- 
lonian Mylitta) at the gate of Enaim 
{marg.) and received his signet, 
bracelets, and staff in pledge for the 
kid he promised her. She resumed 
her widow’s garments. When it was 
known that she was with child J., 
by his patriarchal authority. would 
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have burned her as having disgraced 
his family ; but she proved by the 
signet and bracelet that J. himself 
was the father of her children, and 
that she had a claim on him as 
nearest of kin to marry her when he 
withheld Shelah (Ruth iti., iv. ; 
Gen. xxxvili. 25, 26). Pharez and 
Zarah were the offspring, Pharezthe 
ancestor of David and of Messiah 
Himself (Gen. xlvi. 12)). God can 
bring purity out of impurity. The 
three sons born in Canaan accom- 
panied J. to Egypt on his removal 
thither (Exod. i. 2). Nahshon, 
Amminadab’s son, was chief at the 
first census (Num. i. 7, ii. 8, vii. 12, 
x. 14), David’s ancestor (Ruth 
iv. 20). Caleb represented J. among 
the spies, and in the allotment of the 
land (Num. xiii. 6, xxxiv. 19). J. 
led the van in the wilderness march 
on the EK. of the tabernacle, with 
Issachar and Zebulun his kinsmen 
(ii. 3-9, x. 14). 


The boundaries of J. are given Josh. 


xx. 20-63. The territory was 
thickly studded with towns and vil- 
lages. Benjamin was on the N. The 
northern bound ran from the em- 
bouchure of Jordan, by the valley of 
Hinnom under Jerusalem, to Jabneel 
on the western sea coast; the Dead 
Sea on E., and the Mediterranean 
ou W. The southern bound ran 
from the extreme southern end 
of the Dead Sea to the Mediterra- 
nean at wady el Arish. The wilder- 
ness of Zin was its extreme southern 
limit. Its length averaged 45 miles, 
its width 50. 


Four main regions made up the terri- 


tory. (1) ‘‘The south” (Negeb) ; 
the southernmost district of Canaan, 
the pasture lands between the hills 
and the desert; a portion of this was 
ceded to Simeon (Josh. xv. 20-32, 
xix. 1-9). (2) The shephelah, or roll- 
ing lower hills, the hilly lowland 
between the central mountains and 
the Mediterranean pla (xv. 33). 
The shephelah was bounded by the 
Negeb on the §S.; on the N. it 
reached to Lydda, where the plain of 
Sharon begins, famous for its flow- 
ers; the hilly part (Ashedoth) of 
the shephelah is on the K., the link 
between mountain and plain, and is 
more thick with villages than the 
plain, cornfields alternate with 
meadows, gardens, and olive groves. 
(3) The mountain or “ hill country 
of J.,’’ the largest of the four (Josh. 
xv. 48-60). Beginning atits highest 
level below Hebron, 3000 ft. above 
the sea level, it reaches H. to the 
Dead Sea and W. to the shephelah ; 
an elevated plateau of a tolerably 
general level ; the southern part of 
the mountain backbone stretching 
N. till interrupted by Esdraelon 
plain, and having on it Hebron, Jeru- 
salem, and Shechem; this “ moun- 
tain of J.” abounds in ruins of 
former towns ; springs are numer- 
ous, as at Urtas near Solomon’s 
pools, but no streams. Itrises from 
the Negeb precipitously, between the 
hilly region on the western part of 
the shephelah and “the desert of J.”’ 
extending to the Dead Sea (ver. 61): 
a rugged limestone range, with sides 
covered with grass, shrubs, and 
trees; the valleys intersecting it 
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yield plentifully corn, wheat, and 
millet ; orchards, olive yards, and 
vineyards rise in terraces up the 
sides. (4) “The desert of J.’ 
(midbar) ,the sunken district near the 
Dead Sea; from the northern border 
of J. (Josh. xv. 6, 7) to wady Fikreh 
on the 8. and to Maon, Tekoah, and 
Bethlehem toward the W.: a soil of 
chalk, marl, flint, and lime, bare of 
vegetation on the side toward the 
Dead Sea; but where springs are, 
luxuriant, and even in the desolate 
parts bearing traces of ancient works 
of man. The present. barrenness, so 
far from disproving, confirms Scrip- 
ture, which, though describing its 
former fertility, foretells its desola- 
tion for its apostasy. Its towns 
were six (xv. 61). [See ENnceEpr.] 
The city of Salt was at the southern 
end of the Dead Sea in the Salt 
Valley. The priests’ nine cities 
were all in J.; the Levites had no 
cities in J. (xxi. 9-19.) 


The allotment to J. was first (Josh. xv. 


1, xix. 51). Joshua prepared the way 
by destroying the chief towns and 
slaying their kings, penetrating even 
to Hebron and Debir in the hill 
country. J. and Simeon followed 
up the conquest (Jud. i. 9, 19, 20), 
occupying the mountain and the 
corngrowing Philistine tract, with 
Gaza, Askelon, and Ekron, but un- 
able to drive out the Canaanites from 
the valley (Emek) where their cha- 
riots gave the latter the advantage 
(ver. 19), but in ver. 9 “valley” is 
shephelah, rather the low hilly region 
between the mountain and the plain. 
The Philistine tract was wrested 
from J.’s hands (1 Sam. iv., v., vii. 
14), then J. recovered it. J. took 
little part in the conflicts under the 
judges, except (Jud. xx.) the attack 
on Gibeah. The Philistine incursions 
were through Dan’s and Benjamin’s 
territory, not J.’s. The tribe acted 
throughout independently of the rest 
(2 Sam. ii. 4, 11; xix. 40-43). 


2. Ezra iii. 9, =Hodaviah (ii. 40), 


Hodevah (Neh. vii. 48). 3. Ezra x. 
23; Neh. xii. 8,36. 4. Neh. xi. 9, 
‘second over the city”; comp. 1 
Chron. ix. 7. 

Judah, Kingdom of. The tribe 
Judah comprised the whole territo 
S. of a line drawn from Joppa to N. 
of the Dead Sea; the largest extent 
among the tribes, due to their valour 
in driving out the aborigines from 
their mountain strongholds. Their 
hilly region braced their energies for 
conflict with their neighbouring ad- 
versaries; so they retained their 
vigour, at the same time thut their 
large pastures and wide territory, 
and commerce with Egypt and by 
the Red Sea and Joppa with other 
lands, gave them abundant wealth. 
Their independence of the northern 
tribes, and the jealousy of Ephraim, 
early prepared the way for thesever- 
ance of the northern and southern 
kingdoms under Rehoboam. [See 
Isrart.] J. included southern Ben- 
jamin and Jerusalem the joint city of 
both, Simeon, and many cities of 
Dan. In Abijah’s and Asa’s reign 
J. gained parts of Ephraim (2 Chron. 
xiii. 19, xv. 8, xvii. 2) ; and after Is- 
rael’s deportation to Assyria the king 
of J. exercised a quasi authority in 
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the N. (2 Chron. xxx. 1-18, Hezekiah ; 
xxxiv. 6-9, Josiah.) Edom was for 
sometime subject. Israel interposed 
between J. and Syria and Assyria ; 
and Egypt in its military marches 
towards Assyria took the coast line 
of Philistia, not through J. The 
fighting men of J. under David were 
500,000 (2 Sam. xxiv. 9); under Re- 
hoboam only 180,000 (1 Kings xii. 
21); under Abijah 400,000 (2 Chron. 
xiii. 3); under Asa 580,000 (xiv. 8); 
under Jehoshaphat 1,160,000 (xvii. 
14-19); under Uzziah 307,500 (2 
Chron. xxvi. 13). J.’s armies pro- 
gressively augmented, Israel’s de- 
creased ; under Ahab against Syria 
Israel’s forces were ‘‘like two little 
flocks of kids’?; under Jehoahaz 
“50 horsemen” (1 Kings xx. 27, 2 
Kings xiii. 7). But the grand con- 
servative element of ‘J. was its di- 
vinely appointed temple, priesthood, 
written law, and recognition of the 
one true God Jehovah as its true 
theocratic king. Hence many left 
northern Israel for J. where the law 
was observed. This adherence to the 
law (comp. Acts xxiii. 5) produced a 
succession of kings containing many 
wise and good monarchs, and a peo- 
ple in the main reverencing the word 
of Godas their rule, at least in theory. 
Hence J. survived her more populous 
northern sister by 135 years, and 
lasted 975—586 B.c. The diminution 
of numbers intensified the theocratic 
element by eliminating all that wag 
heathenish and attracting all the 
godly in northern Israel. The ap- 
parent loss proved a real gain, and 
would have proved permanently so 
but for J.’s unfaithfulness. God’s 
great purpose did not fail in spite of 
Israel’s and J.’s unfaithfulness, viz. 
to preserve in the world a standing 
monument of the unity, supremacy, 
and providence of Jehovah; this 
effect was perpetually and uniformly 
produced in all periods and by all 
events of the Jewish history, and t 
prepare for and introduce the gospel 
ef ae (Graves, Pentateuch, ii. 3, 
2). 
R-hoboam, AsBisam, and Asa [see] 
for 60 years warred with Israel, in 
the hope of recovering the northern 
kingdom. BaasHa nen on the 
other hand fortified Ramah to check 
the migration of religious Israelites 
to J. Asa hired Benhadad L., of 
Damascus, to counteract him, for 
which Hanani reproved him. Abi- 
jah, or Abijam, though his speech 
breathes the theocratic spirit (2 
Chron. xiii. 4), in conduct showed a 
“heart not perfect with the Lord 
God,” for “he walked in all the sins 
of his father” (1 Kings xv. 8). 
Anew policy began with JEHOSHAPHAT 
see], and lasted for 80 years down 
maziah, that of alliance with 
Israel against Syria. It was as op- 
posed to J.’s true interests as open 
war had been. In spite of his pious 
efforts for the instruction of his peo- 
ple through the princes, Levites, and 
priests, in God’s law (2 Chron. xvii.), 
and for the administration of justice 
in the fear of Jehovah (xix.), his 
affinity with Ahab and Ahaziah 
nearly cost him his life at Ramoth 
Gilead (xviii.), and again in the 
wilderness of Edom (2 Kings iii. 8- 
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11), and caused the loss of his ships 
in Ezion Geber (2 Chron. xx. 36, 37). 
He was reproved by the Lord’s pro- 
phet Jehu, after his escape at Ra- 
moth Gilead (xix. 2, 8); then when 
he renewed the alliance with Ahab’s 
son Ahaziah, by Eliezer; at last he 
saw the fatal effects of alliance with 
the ungodly (1 Cor. xv. 33), and 
would not let Ahaziah’s servants go 
in his ships (1 Kings xxii. 48). The 
alliance bore deadly fruit under his 
murderous son JEHORAM [see], his 
grandson AHAZIAH, and the bloody 
queen mother ATHALIAH [see ], 
Ahab’s daughterand Jehoram’s wife 
(2 Chron. xxi., xxii.). JEHOIADA de- 
posed her, and restored Joasu [see] 
to the throne, who governed well till 
Jehoiada’s death; then gave ear to 
the princes, and restored idolatry, 
slew Zechariah his faithful reprover, 
and failing to withstand a Syrian 
invasion was killed by his own 
servants. 


Amaziah, elated with the conquest of 


Edom and having lost God’s favour 
through apostasy to Edom’s idols, 
challenged Joash of Israel, the con- 
queror of Syria (xxv,, 2 Kings xiii. 
14-25). Uzziah and Jotham reigned 
prosperously. But Anaz [see], when 
smitten by the Syrian and Israelite 
confederacy of Rezin and Pekah (2 
Chron. xxviii., 2 Kings xvi., Isa. vii. 
—ix.), which was the punishment 
from Jehovah of his idolatry, adopted 
the fatal policy of becoming the vas- 
sal of Assyria, which ‘‘ distressed but 
strengthened him not.’ For a cen- 
tury and a half this vassalage lasted, 
with occasional periods of independ- 
ence, as under the godly HEzreKIAa 
and JostaH [see]. The repulse of 
Sennacherib and the religious re- 
vival under these two kings averted 
the evil day. But, after Hezekiah, 
Manasseh’s enormous wickedness so 

rovoked Jehovah that the piety of 
is grandson Josiah, Amon's son, 
could procure only a respite. After 
the reigns of the worthless Jehoahaz, 
set aside by Pharaoh Necho who 
promoted Jehoiakim, and Jehoia- 
chin or Coniah, Zedekiah (promoted 
by Nebuchadnezzar) through treach- 
ery in violation of his oath brought 
destruction on himself and Jerusalem 
(588 B.C. or.587, Clinton; 2 Chron. 
xxxvi.13; Hzek. xvii. 15-18 ; Jer. lii. 
3). As the influence of the priest- 
hood was at its height under David 
and Solomon, so the power of the 
prophets rose between this time and 
the building of the second temple. 
In northern Israel they were the only 
witnesses for God in the face of the 
state idolatry; in J. they were spirit- 
ual teachers bringing out the gospel 
hidden in the law, and pointing on to 
the Messianic kingdom. Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, ete., prepared J. for the 70 
years’ captivity ; Ezekiel and Daniel 
witnessed for God to them, and to 
the heathen world powerinit. That 
severe discipline purged out their 
craving for idols. Ezra and Nehe- 
miah at the return were God’s instru- 
ments in producing in them a zeal 
for the law which distinguished them 
subsequently, and in Christ’s time 
degenerated into formalism and self 
righteousness. 


Restoration of the Jews and Israel. 
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Moses foretells it (Deut. xxx. 1-6). 
The original grant of the land to Abra- 
ham and the blessing of ALL nations 
in his seed await their exhaustive ful- 
filment, only partially realized under 
Solomon (Gen. xv. 18, xxii. 18). The 
covenant has six historical stages : 
(1) the family ; (2) expanded into a 
nation ; (3) royalty; (4) the exile and 
return; (5) Messiah’s advent and the: 
church in troublous times: (6) His 
second advent and the church’s and 
Tsrael’s glory. The “‘ second time” 
exodus is also foretold by Isa. xi. 
10-16 ; ii.; xxvii. 12; xxxv. 10; liv. 
7-1). Also Jerusalem shall be the 
religious centre of the nations, amidst 
universal peace,the Lord’s manifested. 
presence there (lx.—lLxii., lxv., lxvi.) 
eclipsing the former ark of the cove- 
nant (Jer. iii. 16-18, xxiii. 6-8 ; Ezek. 
xxxvil.—xlviii.). Hosea (iii. 4, 5) 
vividly depicts Israel’s state for ages, 
clinging to the law yet without “altar, 
priest, or sacrifice,’ which the law 
ordains, yet not relapsing into idola- 
try to which they were so prone in 
his day, “ without teraphim”’ and 
“without a king’’; then finally 
“seeking the Lord and David their 
king.’”’? So emphatically ‘‘all Israel 
shall be saved,’’ when ‘the fulness: 
of the Gentiles shall have come in,” 
i.e. when the elect remnant of Jews: 
and Gentiles now being converted 
shall have been completed (Rom. xi. 
25, 26) ; so our Lord (Luke xxi. 24; 
Rev. vi. 10, xi. 2-15). The object of 
God’s election of the Jews was not 
merely for themselves, as if their 
perversity frustrated God’s purpose ; 
but to be, even in their temporary 
rejection, a standing monument te 
the world of the unity, supremacy, 
and providence of Jehovah (‘‘ ye are 
My witnesses,” saith Jehovah: Isa. 
xliv. 8, xliii. 10, 12), and ultimately 
to be blessed temporally and spiritu- 
ally themselves, and to be a blessing 
to all nations. 


Judea, or Jewry. First so called. 


as a “‘province’’ of Persia (Dan. v. 


13, Ezra v. 8, Neh. xi. 3, Esth. viii. 9). 
On the return from Babylon the 
Jews, besides Judah, included large 
portions of Benjamin, Levi, Ephraim, 
and Manasseh (Ezra i. 5, x. 5-9; 
Neh. xi. 4-36; 1 Chron. ix. 3; ‘‘ Is- 
rael,” Ezra ii. 70, 59, iii. 1, x. 5; 
Neh. vii. 73), and many whose pedi- 
gree could not be found. The number 
twelve was retained in the sin offer- 
ings, as though all the tribes were 
represented (Ezra vi. 17, viii. 35). 
The amalgamation began when Jero- 
boam’s idolatry drove the godly of 
northern Israel to Judah, again it 
took place under Hezekiah (2 Chron. 
Xxx., Xxxi.). Anna was of Asher 
Luke ii. 86); Paul of Benjamin 
(Rone xi. 1); Barnabas of Levi 
(Acts iv. 86). The “twelve tribes ”’ 
appear Acts xxvi. 7, Jas. i. 1. 


. is strictly the region W. of Jordan, 


S. of Samaria (though “ beyond 
Jordan’? is vaguely included in it 
Mark x. 1, and Galilee Luke xxiii. 
5). The village Anuath marked its 
northern boundary (Josephus, B. J., 
iii. 8, § 5), Jardan its southern 
boundary: comprising the territory 
of Judah, Dan, Simeon, and Benja- 
min, 100 miles long, 60 broad. Upon 
the deposition of the ethnarch Arche- 
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laus, A.D. 6, J. was ruled by a pro- 
curator subject to the governor of 
Syria; he resided at Caesarea on the 
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coast. J. was little frequented by 
our Lord, except Jerusalem, Beth- 
lehem, and Bethany (comp. John vii. 1 
for the reason in part). Jeremiah’s 
prophecy (xxxiv. 22) is fulfilled ; ‘‘the 
cities of J.”’ are “‘a desolation with- 
out inhabitant,’ the vineclad ter- 
races and cornfields have only left 
their traces behind, ruins alone 
abound, and the scenery has but 
little beauty. 

Judas. Ait whose house, in the street 
called Straight at Damascus (now 
the ‘street of bazaars,’ reaching 
long, straight, and wide from the S. 
gate into the heart of the city), Saul 
of Tarsus lodged after his conversion 
(Acts ix. 11). The house is still pro- 
fessedly shown a few steps out of the 
“street of bazaars,” in an open space, 
“the sheikh’s place.” It has a 
stone floored square room, partly 
walled off for a tomb shown as “‘ the 
tomb of Ananias.” 

Judas Barsabas. A leading man 
among the brethren at Jerusalem 
(Acts xv. 22). A “* prophet” (ver. 32). 
Along with Silas accompanied Paul 
and Barnabas to deliver the epistle 
concerning the obligations of Gen- 
tiles, from the council at Jerusalem 
to the church at Antioch, and to con- 
firm the same by word of mouth (27). 
J. accordingly with Silas under the 
Spirit “‘ exhorted the brethren with 
many words, and confirmed them”’ 
(32). After tarrying there a space 
“they were let go in peace from the 
brethren unto the apostles’? (Sin., 
Vat., Alex. MSS. omit ver. 34). Pro- 
bably J. was brother of Joseph Bar- 
sabas (Acts i. 23). 

Judas of Galilee. Led the rebellion 
in the days of the taxing under Pub. 
Sulp. Quirinus, A.p. 6, as Gamaliel 
notices (Acts v. 37). A Gaulonite 
Pharisee of Gamala; called ‘‘the 
Galilean,” as his revolt began in 
Galilee. His watchword was, “ we 
have no Lord or master but God”’; 
so he stigmatized paying tribute to 
Cesar as treason to the Mosaic law. 
This illustrates how subtle was the 
trap laid for Jesus, that He might 
compromise Himself either with the 
people, who largely sympathised with 
this view, or with the Roman go- 
vernor. Jesus too might be supposed 
to concur in J.’s watchword (Matt. 
xxii. 15-22, xxiii. 8-10). A lawless 
multitude joined J., but was “‘ dis- 
persed’’ by Roman arms, but not 
tinally destroyed till the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Stubborn love of free- 
dom was their characteristic, so that 
they bore torments and death rather 
than call any man master. These 
*‘Gaulonites’”’ (Josephus, Ant. xviii. 
1, §1,6; B. J. ii. 8, § 1) were pre- 
cursors of the Zealots and Sicarii, 
through whose sanguinary fanati- 
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cism mainly Jerusalem fell. James 
and John sons of J. led a revolt 
against the procurator Tib. Alexan- 
der, A.D. 47, and were crucified. In 
A.D. 66 Menahem, youngest son of 
J., at the head of a fanatical mob 
pssst Masada and took Jerusa- 
em, where he assumed kingly state, 
but was taken by the highpriest 
Eleazar’s partisans, tortured, and 
killed. 

Son of Simon 
(John vi. 71, xiii. 2, 26). Ish Kerioth, 
“the man of Kerioth,” in Judah 
(Josh. xv. 25), like Ish Tob, ‘the 
man of Tob.” This distinguishes 
him from the other Judas, also from 
the other eleven apostles who were 
of Galilee. He thus was connected 
with Judah his prototype who sold 
Joseph, and the Jews who delivered 
Jesus up to the Roman Gentiles. 
He obeyed the call of Jesus like the 
rest, probably influenced by John the 
Baptist’s testimony and his own 
Messianic hopes. Sagacity in busi- 
ness and activity were the natural 
gifts which suggested the choice of 
him afterwards as bearer of the com- 
mon purse (John xii. 6). He is 
placed last among the twelve because 
of his subsequent treachery; even 
previously he was in the group of four 
lowest in respect to zeal, faith, and 
love. The earliest recorded hint given 
by Christ of his badness is in John vi. 
64, 70, a year before the crucifixion: 
“some of you. . . believe not; for 
Jesus knew from the beginning who 
. . « believed not, and who should 
betray Him”; “have I not chosen 
you twelve, and one of you is a 
devil’ (not merely “‘demon,”’ the Gr. 
always for the evil spirit possessing 
a body, but “ devil,” used only of 
Satan himself to whom J. was now 
yielding himself). Yet even then re- 
pentance was not too late for J. Peter 
the foremost of the twelve had so 
shrunk from the cross as to be called 
“Satan,” yet Peter recovered more 
than once afterwards (Matt. xvi. 23). 
John, who had an instinctive repug- 
nance to J., whose base selfish cha- 
racter was so opposite to John’s own, 
delineates the successive stages in 
his fall. Jesus’ many warnings 
against mammon love were calls to 
J. whilst yet he had not made his 
fatal and final choice (Matt. vi. 19- 
34, xiii. 22, 23; Luke xvi. 11; Mark 
x. 25, 26). Before that crisis J. 
had salvation and even a high place 
of honour in Christ’s future kingdom 
within his reach. Temptation fell 
in his way when larger contributions 
were made (Luke viii. 3), part of 
which were spent for the necessities 
of Jesus and the disciples travelling 
about with Him, and the rest given 
tothe poor. Hence J., being almoner, 
grudged the 300 pence worth of oint- 
ment lavished by Mary on Jesus, as 
money which ought to have come in 
to him, and led some of the other 
disciples to join in the cry. He had 
no care for the poor, but for self. 
Censoriousness and covetousness even 
to theft prompted his objection (John 
xii. 5, 6). ary‘spent her all to do 
honour to Jesus’ burial; J., grasping 
at all, betrayed Him to death and 
burial. Her love kindled no sym- 
pathetic spark in him towards the 
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common Lord. Hope of larger gain 
alone kept him from apostasy a year 
before (John vi. 64). Now the lost 
chance of the 300 pence (denarii), 
vindictiveness at Jesus’ reproof (xii. 
7, 8), secret consciousness that Jesus 
saw through his baseness, above all 
the Lord’s mention of His “burying’’ 
which dispelled his ambitious hopes 
of sharing a Messianic kingdom of 
power and wealth, drove him to his 
last desperate shift to clutch at 30 
pieces of silver, the paltry price of a 
slave (Exod. xxi. 32; Zech. xi. 12,18; 
Phil. ii. 7), and betray his Lord. 
The title ‘‘the son of perdition,’’ 
given by Jesus in His highpriestly 
prayer (John xyii.12) toJ.and to none 
else but ‘‘the man of sin’’ (2 Thess. 
ii. 3), as doomed and essentially be- 
longing to perdition, also Christ’s 
declaration, ‘‘ woe unto that man by 
whom the Son of man is betrayed! 
it had been good for that man if he 
had not been born’”’ (Matt. xxvi. 24), 
oppose the notion that J. betrayed 
Christ mainly in order to force Him 
to declare His true nature and king- 
dom, that J. might occupy the fore- 
most place in it. The narrative gives 
little ground for this clever theory ; 
rather, covetousness wrought in him 
unchecked spite and malignity, pos- 
sibly not unmixed with carnal ex- 
pectations from Messiah’s kingdom, 
until, in the face of light, he yielded 
himself up to be Satan’s tool, so that 
he received his sentence before the 
last day. 


Prophecy foreuttered his doom (Ps. 


cix. 4-8). “Satan” was the “wicked” 
one “‘ set over”’ J., first causing him 
to murder Christ, then himself. In 
Acts i. 16-20, 25, Peter says, “this 
Scripture must needs have been ful- 
filled which the Holy Ghost by the 
mouthof David spake before concern- 
ing J... . he obtained part of this 
ministry . . . from which by trans- 
gression he fell, that he might go to 
his own place ’’ (comp. Isa. xxx. 33). 
Ahithophel, his type, combined 
shrewd sagacity with intimate know- 
ledge of David, which he turned 
against David, giving the hellish 
counsel to incest and parricide (2 
Sam. xv. 12, xvi. 23, xvii. 1-3, 23; 
comp. Ps. xli. 9, lv. 13). So J. in 
relation to Christ, knowing His fa- 
vourite haunt for prayer, Gethse- 
mane. Suicide was the end of J. as 
of the type. Even J. shared in 
Christ’s washing of the disciples’ 
fect, and Jesus said “ye are clean, 
but not all’’ (John xin. 10). Trou. 
bled in spirit at. J.’s presence, He 
said at the last supper, ‘verily, 
verily .. . one of you shall betray 
Me” (ver. 26) ; ‘‘ exceeding sorrow- 
ful they began every one to say, 
Lord, is it 1?” J. asked the same 
lest his silence should betray guilt, 
and received the whispered reply in 
the affirmative (Matt. xxvi. 22, 25). 
Meantime John next Jesus on one 
side, as J. was on the other, leaned 
back so as to be on Jesus’ bosom, 
and at Peter’s suggestion asked se- 
cretly “‘ who is it?” (John xiii. 23, 
etc.) He answered ‘“‘he it is to 
whom I shall give a sop when I have 
dipped it.” Then He gave the sop 
to J., an act of love (dipping a mor- 
sel of unleavened bread in the broth 
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of bitter herbs and handing it to a 
friend), but it only stirred up his 
hatred (Ps. cix. 4,5). So after the 
sop Satan entered J. Then said 
Jesus, “that thou doest do quickly.” 
A paroxysm of mad devilishness hur- 
ried him on, as the swine of Gadara 
rushing into the deep. Jesus’ awful 
words were enough to warn him 
back ; but sin by wilful resistance of 
light had now become a fixed law of 
his being. God gives him up to his 
own sin, and so to accomplish God’s 
purpose; even as God did to Ba- 
laam (Num. xxii. 22), and Jesus to 
the Pharisees (Matt. xxiii. 32). Gr. 
“what thou art doing (with full 
determination already being carried 
into action) do more quickly.’’ The 
disciples thought, judging by Jesus’ 
habit, though the fact is not else- 
where recorded except the allusion 
in John xii. 5, that His direction to 
J. was to give something to the poor. 
[See Jesus Carist, in proof that J. too 
partook of the Lord’s supper, a proof 
that John vi. 54, 56, cannot be under- 
stood of eating that supper, but of 
feeding on Him by living oe 

J., having given a token beforehand, 
*‘ whomsoever I shall kiss, that same 
is He, take Him and lead Him 
away safely’? (Mark xiv. 44, 45; 
Matt. xxvi. 48), led the Roman 
band and priestly officers to appre- 
hend Jesus in Gethsemane, and gave 
his studied, kiss, saying “ Hail, 
Master!’? or as Mark graphically 
represents his overdone show of 
deference, ‘‘ Master, Master!’”’ Je- 
sus, as J. approached, said, ‘‘ Friend, 
wherefore art thou come ?’’ and as 
J. drew nigh to kiss Him, “‘J., 
betrayest thou the Son of man 
with a kiss?’’ (Luke xxii. 47, 48.) 
When the Lord was condemned by 
the highpriest and sanhedrim, J. 
probably being present, the reaction 
came; not that the condemnation 
took him by surprise, his confession 
shows he contemplated the result. 
His former Lord’s love and right- 
eousness now remembered brought 
into his soul remorse (metameleia) 
not repentance (metanoia): Matt. 
xxvii. 3,4. ‘I sinned in that I be- 
trayed the innocent blood,’’ he cried 
to the highpriests, his tempters. 
** What is that tous? See thou to 
that,’’ they sneeringly reply. Having 
served their end he is now cast aside 
as vile even in their eyes. Having 
forced his way into the sanctuary of 
the priests (naos) he flung down the 
money, his bait to sin, now only 
hateful and tormenting to him (not 
as Alford, “speaking without and 
throwing the money into the naos”’; 
for en to nao, not eis ton naon, im- 
plies he was inside when he flung 
down the money), and departed and 
~~ and hanged (or strangled) him- 


self. 
Acts i. 18 describes the sequel. He 
burst asunder when the suicide was 
half accomplished, and his bowels 
gushed out (even as he had laid aside 
bowels of compassion, Ps. cix. 16), his 
body lying ignominiously on the face, 
not on the back as the dead generally 
lie. He had designed, Gehazi like (2 
Kings v. 26), to provide a possession 
for himself and his, despairing of gain 
by Messiah, since he saw at last that 
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His kingdom was not then a tem- 
poral one (Ps. cix. 9); but the only 
possession he purchased was a bloody 
burial place, Aceldama, which the 

riests bought with the price of 
blood, being characteristically too 
punctilious to put it into the treasury 
(Matt. xxiii. 24). The potter’s field 
was ‘‘to bury strangers in,’’ fulfillin 
the foretold doom of J. (Ps. cix. 11. 
The potter’s clay, the emblem of 
God’s sovereignty so as to give the 
reprobate to perdition, is first intro- 
duced by Jeremiah (xix. 11), and so 
“Jeremy ”’ is quoted as the original 
of Zech. xi. 12,13. [See AcELDAMA 
on the double reason for the name. | 
JupE LerxBaus, THADDAUS. 
Jude calls himself ‘‘servant of Jesus 
Christ, and brother of James’? [see], 
viz. the apostle James “the Lord’s 
brother ”’ (a title which James omits 
in humility, as he was strictly only 
cousin of Christ), bishop of Jerusa- 
lem (comp. Gal. i. 19). Similarly Jude 
was both an apostle and brother of 
our Lord. All Christ’s brethren were 
not apostles, only James and Jude, 
sons of Alphseus or Clopas and Mary. 
James being better known, Jude 
designates himself ‘brother of 
James.’ Like Paul in epistles to 
Philippians, Thessalonians, and 
Philemon, Jude omits his apostle- 
ship. A forger would have been 
sure to head the epistle with the 
designation “apostle.”” Jude is dis- 
tinguished from Judas Iscariot by 
the names Lebbzeus and Thaddzeus, 
i.e. courageous, from Heb. leeb 
“heart,” thad “breast,” or hodah 
‘praise’? (Adai is the name in 
Syriac): Matt. x. 38, Mark iii. 18. 
Luke and John writing later, when 
no confusion with Judas Iscariot 
was likely, call him ‘“Judas.’’ The 
only notice of him is in John xiv. 22, 
where, not understanding Jesus’ 
oe (ver. 21), Jude asked ‘‘ Lord, 

ow is it that Thou wilt manifest 
Thyself unto us and not unto the 
world?” His position in the last 
group of four among the twelve im- 
plies, like his question, low views at 
that time of the spirituality of Mes- 
siah’s kingdom. 


Eusebius tells that Abgarus, king of 


Edessa, being sick sent begging 
Jesus to come and heal him; the 
Lord replied, praising his faith 
because, though he had not seen, he 
believed, and promising when He 
should ascend to send one of His 
disciples to heal and give him life. 
Thomas then was inspired to send 
Thaddwus. Such a message may 
have been sent verbally, and its sub- 
stance afterwards written (comp. 
Matt. xv. 22, 2 Kings v.). Hege- 
sippus (Huseb. EK. H. iii. 20) states 
that when the emperor Domitian 
inquired after David’s posterity, 
grandsons of Jude “the Lord’s 
brother ” were brought before him ; 
they stated their possessions were 
39 acres, and that they paid him 
taxes thereout and lived by labour, 
ointing as a proof to their hard 
ands. They added, Christ’s kingdom 
is not of this world, but heavenly, 
and will be manifested when He 
shall come again in glory. 


Jude, Epistle of. AssthGndiobtvs Eu- 


sebius (H. H. iii. 25) reckons it among 
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the disputed (antilegomena) scrip- 
tures, but recognised by the majority. 
The doubts about it arose probably - 
from the reference to the mysterious 
conflict of Michael the archangel with 
Satan concerning Moses’ body, no- 
where else mentioned in Scripture, 
but found in the apocryphal Book 
of Enoch. So Jerome, Catalog. 
Scriptor. Eccl. iv. Its being addressed 
generally, and to no particular 
church, also retarded its recognition 
as canonical; also its identity in 
the main with 2 Pet. ‘ii. If Jude 
indeed quotes the passage from the 
Book of Enoch he thereby stamps 
with inspired approval that passage, 
not the whole book, just as Paul 
sanctions particular sentiments from 
Aratus, Epimenides, and Menander 
(Acts xvii. 28; Tit. i. 12; 1 Cor. 
xv. 33). But as Jude differs a little 
from the Book of ENocH [see],written 
probably by a Jewthoroughly imbued 
with Daniel’s sacred writings, it is 
likely he rather sanctions the current 
tradition of the Jews as to Enoch’s 
Sha ac just as Paul names the 
gyptian magicians ‘‘ Jannes and 
Jambres,” though the O.T. does 
not. Jude, under the Spirit, took 
the one gem out of the mass of 
earthy matter surrounding it, and 
set it in the gold of inspiration. So 
Jude also stamps as true the tradi- 
tion as to the archangel Michael’s 
dispute with Satan concerning 
Moses’ body (Jude 9; comp. Deut. 


xxxiv. 6). 


As John(second and third Epistles) calls 


himself ‘‘the elder,’ so James and 
Jude call themselves “servants of 
Jesus Christ.” Clemens Alex. (Ad- 
umbr. 1007) says, “‘ Jude through re- 
verential awe did not call himself 
brother, but servant, of Jesus Christ, 
and brother of James.’’ He cites 
Jude as Scripture (ver. 8, 17: Strom. 
iii. 2,§11; and ver. 5 in Pedagog. 
iii. 8, § 44). Tertullian (de Cultu 
Feem. iii.) cites the epistle as that 
of the apostle Jude. The Muratori 
Fragm., a.D. 170, asserts its canon- 
icity (Routh Relig. Sacr. i. 306). 
Origen (comm. on Matt. xiii. 55) says 
“Jude the Lord’s brother wrote an 
epistle of few lines, but full of the 
strong words of heavenly grace.” 
Also he quotes ver. 6 fount on 
Matt. xxii. 23) and ver. 1 (comm. on 
Matt. xviii. 10). Jerome (Catalog. 
Seriptor. Eccl.) reckons it among 
theScriptures. Oldest MSS. of the 
Peshito Syriac omit it, but Ephraem 
Syrus recognises it. It was circu- 
lated in the EB. and W. in the second 
century. 


To whom addressed. The references 


to O. T. history (ver. 5, 7) and to 
Jewish tradition (ver. 14, ete.) render 
it probable Jude addressed Jewish 
Christians primarily, then all Christ- 
ians (ver. 1). The kindred epistle, 
2 Peter, is similarly addressed. The 

ersons stigmatized were heretics in 

ctrine, ‘‘denying the only Lord 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ,” 
and libertines in practice. Hence 
Jude urges his readers “ earnestly to 
contend for the faith once delivered 
unto the saints.’’ Insubordination, 
self seeking, and licentiousness, re- 
sulting from antinomian teachings, 
are the evils stigmatized, against 
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which Jude gives the only safeguards, 
viz. that believers should “build 
themselves in their most holy faith, 
and pray in the Holy Ghost.”” These 
evils, combined with mocking scep- 
ticism, shall characterize the days im- 
mediately before the Lord’s coming 
to judgment, as when Enoch warned 
the ungodly just on the eve of the 
flood. As Peter wrote his first epistle 
(see chap. v. 13) and probably his 
secondalso at Babylon itis not unlike- 
- that Jude too addressed primarily 
the Jewish Christians in and about 
Mesopotamian Babylon (a place of 
much resort of the Jews), or else the 
Christian Jews dispersed in Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia, whom Peter, his model, 
addresses. Bor Jerome (Annot. in 
Matt.) says that Jude preached in 
Mesopotamia; and his epistle of 25 
verses contains no less than eleven 
passages from 2 Peter. Probably 
ver. 4 witnesses to the fulfilment of 
Peter’s prophecy, ‘there are cer- 
tain men crept in unawares, who 
were before of old ordained (Gr. 
‘forewritten,’ i.e. announced before- 
hand, viz. by Peter’s written pro- 
phecy) to this condemnation, un- 
godly men, denying the only Lord 
God and our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Comp. 2 Pet. ii. 1, “there shall be 
false teachers among you who privily 
shall bring in damnable heresies, 
even denying the Lord that bought 
them, and bring upon themselves 
swift destruction.’”’ Also ver. 17,18 
quote 2 Pet. iii. 8, “‘remember the 
words which were spoken before of 
the apostles of our Lord Jesus; how 
they told you that there should be 
mockers in the last time who should 
walk after their own ungodly lusts.” 
As Peter contirms Paul’s inspiration 
2 Pet. iii, 15, 16), s> Jude confirms 
eter’s. The distinction between 
Jude and Peter is that Jude pour-. 
trays adversaries of Christianity and 
heretics in general, Peter heretical 
~ teachers in particular. 
Time and place of writing. If the time 
were after the fall of Jerusalem (A.D. 
70), some think J would have 
scarcely omitted allusion to an event 
which uprooted the whole Jewish 
polity. Bat John in his epistles, cer- 
tainly written after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, makes no allusion to it. 
The tone is that of a writer in Pales- 
tine; the title “brother of James”’ 
best suits a region where James was 
well known as the bishop of its 
metropolis. Jude 17, 18 imply some 
time had elapsed since the date of 
the second epistle of Peter, written 
probably a.p. 68 or 69; if so, our 
epistle was written after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. 
Judges. Moses was the nation’s 
judge after Israel left Egypt. At 
Jethro’s suggestion, just before the 
giving of as Sinaitic law (Exod. 
xviii, Deut. i. 9, etc.), he appointed 
captains, rulers of thousands, hun- 
dreds, fifties, and tens, viz. the 
recognised heads of tribes or of chief 
houses in them, to judge at all sea- 
sons small matters, reserving the 
great ones for himself to decide, upon 
the principles which he should learn 
from . These would number 
78,600. But the elders (chosen 
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from the elders who headed Israel in 
seeking freedom, and from the 
officers, the reluctant instruments of 
Egyptian tyranny: Exod. iii. 16, 
v. 6, etc.), appointed Num. xi. 16, 
etc., were only seventy (the same 
number as had gone up with Moses 
unto the Lord in the mount, Exod. 
xxiv.), endued by God with the 
Spirit as Moses’ council. This 
council fell into desuetude under the 
judges and kings; but after the mon- 
archy. the sunhedrim was modelled 
on this prototype. Regard to locality 
modited the genealogical principle 
of selection upon Israel’s entrance 
into Canaan (Deut. xvi. 18). The 
Levites, as the ultimate sources 
under God of jurisprudence, taught 
the people the law, to enable the 
judges and those judged to under- 
stand the right principle of decisions 
(xvii. 8-13). The ‘“‘judges’’ are 
mentioned Josh. xxiv. 1. Their 
sacro-sanctity is marked by their 
bearing the designation “ gods,” as 
exercising some of God’s delegated 
power: Ps. Ixxxii. 1, 6; Exod. 
xxi. 6, Heb. “gods” for “judges,” 
God being the source of all justice. 
The qualifications of a judge are 
given (Hxod. xviii. 21), “able men, 
such as fear God, men of truth, 
hating covetousness”’ ; “not wrest- 
ing judgment, not respecting per- 
sons, neither taking a gift’’ (so uni- 
versala practice with Eastern judges), 
Deut. xvi. 19; ‘‘not respecting the 
person of the poor, nor honouring 
the person of the mighty” (Lev. 
xix. 15); “‘ not afraid of the face of 
man, for the judgment is God’s” 
(Deut. i. 17). specially comp. 
Jehoshaphat’s charge to his judges 
(2 Chron. xix. 6, 7). 


Judging was the only royal function, 


under the theocracy, which was 
committed to man, and being more- 
over in the hands of the people’s 
natural leaders it held a very high 
place in popular estimation. The 
place of judgment was the open 
space before the gate, the place of 
public resort (Ps. lsxix. 12, Prov. 


viii. 15). The higher order of judges 
were called “princes,” the lower 
“elders” (Jud. viii. 14, Exod. 


ii. 14; representing the Heb. nasi, 
sar, nace, nagid ; nasi expressing 
high birth, nadib princely qualities, 
nagid prominent station, sar 
active official authority). In Jud. 
viii. 14 the elders of Succoth are 
77, i.e. 70, the number of Jacob’s 
family with which Succoth was con- 
nected (Gen. xxxiii. 17, xlvi. 27), 
with the sacred seven. added (Exod. 
xxiv. 9). The custody, in the sanc- 
tuary, of the standard weights and 
measures made an appeal to the 
priesthood in disputes a necessity ; 
and in final appeals the highpriest, 
as chief legal authority, decided 
difficult cases before the time of the 
kings (Deut. xvii. 8,12). The Heb. 
shophetim, “judges,” answer to the 
suffetes, the chief magistrates of 
Phosnician colonies. 


None of the nation’s deliverers called 


“judges” (Jud. ii. 16-19, Acts xiii. 
20) were of a priest’s family ; 
Eli was nota deliverer or saviour 
(Obad. 21; Jud. iii. 9,15). Their 
main office was to judge or rule 
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righteously (‘‘feed” or tend, 
1 Chron. xvii. 6) in deciding cases 
(Jud. iv. 5, x. 2; 1 Sam. vii. 15, 
viii. 3), this function of the priest- 
hood being in abeyance after the 
time of 5 oshua; their delivering 
Israel was an dct of Jehovah’s 
“righteousness ”’ or faithfulness to 
His covenant, consequent upon the 
people’s penitently turning to Him 
(Jud. v. 11, Isa. xly. 8). These 
extraordinary judges, raised by God, 
the temporal as well as spiritual 
King of Israel, as His Vvicegerents, 
between Joshua and the kings were 
13: Othniel, Ehud, Shamgar, Debo- 
rah and Barak, Gideon, Abimelech 
(an usurper), Tola, Jair, Jephthah, 
Ibzan, Elon, Abdon (Bedan 1 Sam. 
xii. 11), Samson. [On the dates see 
Curonotoey.] “Saving” Israel 
is applied to them frequently (Jud. 
ii.9 marg., 381, vi. 15, vii. 7, xi. 1 
marg.); the Lord “ raised them up” 
(ii. 16) at intervals, as need required, 
by causing His Spirit to come upon 
them (iii. 10, vi. 84, xi. 29, xiii. 25) ; 
Barak was called by a prophetess, 
Deborah (iv.) ; His providence over- 
ruled the people’s choice in Jeph- 
thah’s case. The judges ruled more 
continuously from Gideon’s time; 
his sons are regarded as his natural 
successors (ix. 1-3); so Samuel’s 
sons (1 Sam. viii. 1, vii. 15), he ruled 
till his death ; so too Eli (iv. 18). 


Afterwards the king was expected to 


hear causes in person, and therefore 
should write and read continually a 
copy of the law (2 Sam. xv. 1-4; 
Deut. xvii. 18,19). David probably 
delegated some of the judicial office 
to the 6000 Levites, and specially 
Chenaniah and his sons (1 Chron. 
xxiii. 4, xxvi. 29). Solomon was most 
famed for his judgments (1 Kings iii. 
9,16; Ps. lxxii. 1-4; 1 Kings ii. 5, 6, 
33, 34, 46). Two examples of forms 
of procedure occur : a civil case (Ruth 
iv. 2), in which Boaz calls in ten 
elders to witness the redemption by 
him of the kinsman’s right from the 
one whose claim was first, and whom 
hesummoned to appear “‘in the gate,’” 
the usual place of judgment; anda 
criminal one (1 Kings xxi. 8-14), 
where the elders and nobles judge, 
on the testimony of witnesses, in the 
presence of the people. So in the 
case of the manslayer (Josh. xx. 4-6; 
Deut. xix. 12; Num. xxxv. 24, 25). 
Fees were not allowed judges (1 Sam. 
xii. 8), but were regarded as bribery. 
Professed advocates were unknown 
in early times; but voluntary plead- 
ing for the defenceless was esteemed 
meritorious (Job xvi. 21, Prov. xxxi. 9, 
Isa. i. 17). 


Judges, Book of. The time com- 


rised extends from Joshua to Hli. 
pease (1) Introduction (i.—iii. 
6). Chap. i., Israel’s relations to 

anaan, geographical and political, 
what the several tribes and houses 
achieved, or otherwise, in conquering 
the land; ii.—iii. 6, Israel’s relations 
religiously to the Lord, this second 
ortion tells us the reason of Israel’s 
ailure to drive out the Canaanite 
remnant and of their falling under 
oppressors, viz. apostasy; Jehovah 
leaving those nations in order to 
rove Israel whether they would obey 
Fira, Hengstenberg suggests that 


' Historic truth. 
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chap. i. presents the events before 
Joshua’s death, chap. ii. the death 
itself and the events following it. 
The general lessons of the book are 
summed up in ii. 11, etc., viz. Israel’s 
high calling and yet apostasy, Jeho- 
vah’s chastening, and then raising up 
of judges because of His own pity 
for their groanings; then Israel’s 
relapse into idolatry upon each 
judge’s death. 

2) Chap. iii. 7—xvi. The opening 
formula (iii. 7) is resumed from ii. 11, 
“the children of Israel did evil in 
the sight of the Lord,” ete. Political 
events are subordinated to spiritual. 
OF the 13 judges, the account of six 
(Ehud, Deborah and Barak, Gideon, 
Abimelech, Jephthah,Samson) is full, 
that of the remaining seven very 
brief. In Gideon’s case alone his 
sons’ history is detailed, because it 
illustrates the great lesson of the 
book. Hissin in making the ephod 
issued in his family’s slaughter by 
Abimelech with the men of She- 
chem’s aid, these in turn mutually 
punishing one another. Abimelech’s 
was the first effort to substitute an 
earthly king for the Lord of the theo- 
cracy. Samson’s history illustrates 
Tsrael’s, whom he represents, strength 
and weakness, strength in separation 
to Jehovah, utter weakness when the 
consecration became severed, as Sam- 
son’s locks, by lust. Othniel is the 
only representative of Judah; the 
greater number of judges belonged 
to northern and eastern Israel. 

(3) Chap. xvii—xxi. The appendin. 
It records (1) Micah’s idolatry in 
mount Hphraim, and the Danite ad- 
option of it in Laish, the conquest of 
which is narrated. A time ‘‘ when 
there was no king in Israel”’ (xix. 1), 
before Samson’s days (comp. xiii. 25 
marg. with xviii. 12); also before 
Jabin, 150 years after Joshua, had 
established a strong Canaanite king- 
dom in the N., when Dan could not 
have taken Laish; perhaps shortly 
after Joshua’s death (xviii. 30). A 
comparison of xviii. 1 with i. 34, 
Josh. xix. 47, implies that this history 
occurred at the earliest part of the 
judges’ period. The Danites set up 
Micah’s graven image, andJonathan’s 
sons were its “priests until the day 
of the captivity of the land,” 7.e. the 
removal of the ark by the Philistines 
(comp. Ps. Ixxviii. 59-64, Jer. vii. 
12-14, 1 Chron. xvi. 34, 35). Jeho- 
vah’s giving up His glory (the ark) 
into captivity was a virtual giving 
over of Israel to captivity, t.e. to 
their enemy’s power; for the sanc- 
tuary was the land’s “kernel and 
essence’’ (Hengstenberg), and the 
completeness of Israel’s prostration 
under the Philistines appears in 1 
Sam. xiii. 19-23. No mention of the 
judges occurs in this appendix. The 
appendix records (2) Gibeah’s awful 
wickedness and Benjamin’s counten- 
ancing it, and Israel’s unitedly pun- 
ishing almost to extermination the 
sinning tribe. Theunanimity of the 
tribes implies an early date; also the 
mention of Aaron’s grandson Phine- 
has (comp. xx. 28 with Josh. xxii. 13, 
xxiv. 83). These two histories ap- 
pended depict the se it of the age 
morally and religiously. 

The comparison with 
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the heroic age of Greece is unwar- 
rantable. Though the judges were 
heroes, it was an age preceded by 
the Mosaic legislation and the due 
settlement of the people by Joshua 
in their inheritance; not an age of 
lawless semi barbarism. Jahn (Heb. 
Commonwealth) truly says the 
Book of Judges is a record of the 
exceptional diseases of the body 
politic, whilst the years of health 
are passed over in silence. The 
ability to write a description of the 
Succoth elders, 77 men, on the 
part of a young man taken at ran- 
dom implies it was no age of ignor- 
ance; contrast the Homeric age, in 
which only dubious traces of the 
existence of writing occur (Jud. viii. 
14 marg.). Israel’s servitudes occupy 
111 years, the time of peaceful inde- 
pendence 319 years (i.e. taking the 
whole period as 430). Hence the 
oft recurring phrase, ‘‘ the land had 
rest ... years” (ili. 11, 30, v. 31, 
viii. 28). Hence too in the millen- 
nial future restoration of Israel 
Isaiah (i. 26) announces from God, 
‘*T will restore thy judges as at the 
first,” as in Israel’s most peaceable 
days: Joshua, the judges, and Sa- 
muel (comp. Isa. xxxii. 1, Matt. xix. 
28). The chequered history of Israel 
at this period is too modest to be the 
work of a forger to glorify Israel. 
The méntion of the Canaanite 
chariots accords with the Egyptian 
accounts which make the Cheta 
chariots their main strength. A 
hieroglyphic inscription of Rame- 
ses II. mentions Astert as the Cheta 
or Hittite divinity, so Jud. ii. 11-13. 
The Shasous in Egyptian monuments 
resemble in -habits the Midianites 
and Amalekites (vi.—vui.). Philistine 
power increases in Jud. and 1 Sam. 
parallel with Egypt’s decline in the 
monuments. The usages, mutilation 
(Jud. i. 6,7), blood feuds (viii. 19), 
the intermixture of ruling people and 
subject tribes (i. 19-36), the hiding 
of the oppressed in caves (vi. 2), ear- 
rings worn by men (viii. 24-26), women 
peeping through the lattice (v. 28), 
fables (ix. 7), riddles (xiv. 12) to be 
solved at a forfeit, all accord with 
oriental usage, and occur so naturally 
and incidentally as to exclude sus- 
picion of design. 

The aim is not to give a con- 
tinuous history of the period btweeen 
Joshua and Samuel, but to illustrate 
in striking particular deliverances 
the Divine principle of dealing with 
Israel laid down in Jud. ii. 16-19. The 
judges imperfectly realize the ideal. 
Hach only delivered one part of 
Israel: Shamgar the region towards 
Philistia ; Deborah and Barak north- 
ern Israel (iv. 10) ; so Gideon (vi. 85), 
Jephthah, eastern Israel; Samson, 
Judah, Dan and the region adjoining 
Philistia. Gideon corrupted the wor- 
ship of God, Samson yielded to lust, 
Jephthah made a rash vow and took 
revenge upon Ephraim. The posses- 
sion of inspired gifts did not always 
ensure the right use of them, just as 
the miraculous gifts at Corinth were 
abused (1 Cor. xiv.). This is ana- 
logous to God’s mode of dealing as 
to natural gifts; we are not judges 
of what God does, but learners from 
what He has done when He was 


pleased to create free agents. The 
time was one of transition before the 
kingly era. As yet Israel developed 
itself freely under the Mosaic law 
and theocracy, which are taken for 
granted; each did what was “ right 
in his own eyes” (Jud. xvii. 6), thus 
giving scope, as a common central 
government could less do, to the 
operation of that particular provi- 
dence which gave prosperity or ad- 
versity according to the obedience or 
disobedience, not only of the nation 
but of each tribe and family (i. 1-19, 
21-33). The judges were God’s vice- 
gerents in carrying out part of that 
particular providence which distin- 
guished Israel’s God from the idols 
of the heathen around. Historical 
facts not subserving the Spirit’s de- 
sign are passed by, as Ephraim’s 
victory over Oreb and Zeeb (viii. 3, 
Isa. x. 26). Eli and Samuel are not 
included, because Eli was highpriest, 
and as such was officially judge, not, 
as the rest, specially called to be 
judges. Samuel was the Lord’s 
prophet, delivering Israel, not by the 
sword, but by the word and by prayer 
(1 Sam. vii. 3-10). Samson was the 
last extraordinary judge. Samson 
was born during Eli’s highpriesthood, 
for before his birth the Philistines 
ruled Israel (Jud. xiii. 5); “he shall 
begin to deliver Israel out of the hand 
of the Philistines.’’ Samuel completed 
Israel’s deliverance from them which 
Samson began. Throughout the 
inspired writer views Israel’s history 
in the light of God’s law. Israel’s 
unfaithfulness punished by the foe’s 
oppression, and Jehovah’s faithful- 
ness in raising up judges to deliver 
them at their cry, are the two hinges 
upon which the history turns (Keil). 
Only the tribes oppressed at a par- 
ticular time are noticed; the rest 
walking according to the law, and 
therefore at peace, do not come under 
consideration. Intermarriages with 
heathen neighbours, Gentile associ- 
ations, the beauty of the Canaanite 
women, the pomp, gaiety, aud volup- 
tuousness of their rites, the hope of 
learning the future by idolatrous 
divination, superstitious fears of the 
alleged gods of the locality where 
they settled, inclined Israel to add 
to Jehovah’s worship the heathen 
idolatries (for they had too strong 
proofs of the Divine law to renounce 
it wholly). Extraordinary judges, 
following severe chastisement from 
those very nations whose sin they 
copied, were just the discipline they 
needed and God raised. Thrice Je- 
hovah threatened Israel with oppres- 
sion for apostasy : at Bochim (ii. 1-4), 
at the Midianite invasion (vi. 7-10), 
at the Ammonite and Philistine 
oppression (x. 10-14). He fulfilled 
His ‘threats in the ever deepening 
oppression of the foe, the Philistine 
crowning all, and in the internal dis- 
union of the nation’s tribes. Under 
Othniel and Ehud all Israel rose 
against the foe; under Barak Reu- 
ben, Gilead, Dan, and Asher took no 
part (v. 15-17). Gideon scarcely ap- 
peaeod Ephraim’s jealousy. Abime- 
ech’s usurpation of the kingship of 
Shechem illustrates further the na- 
tional decay. Ephraim fought with 
Jephthah and the eastern tribes to 
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its own sore loss. The men of Judah 
were so degenerate as to seek to 
give up Samson, their deliverer, to 
the Philistines (xv. 9-14). 
The Angel of Jehovah, the Son of God, 
at the call of Moses appeared to him, 
then the Spirit of Jehovah qualified 
him (Exod. iti. 1-6, xiii. 21). So the 
Divine Angel four times appears, the 
Spirit following to qualify the judge 
for delivering Israel: (1) Jud. ii. 1-5, 
iii. 10; (2) vi. 11, 34; (3) x. 10-16, 
comp. Isa. Ixiii. 8, 9, Jud. xi. 29; (4) 
xiii. 3-25. The servitudes increase 
in length successively for the most 
(cahe Chushan Rishathaim 8 years, 
glon 18, Jabin 20; also in the 
humiliation (1) a distant king, (2) 
a neighbouring king, (3) a king 
in Canaan itself. The three first 
servitudes brought Israel under the 
nitions destined to scourge it in after 
history: Moab, Philistia, Mesopo- 
tamia or Babylon. Jabin disarmed 
{as in 1 Sam. xiii. 22 the Philistines 
are stated to have done) and brought 
them into union with Canaan by con- 
straining them to worship his idols 
(Jud. iv. 8, v. 8). Or rather, “ Israel 
chose new gods”’; therefore in penal 
retribution from God “‘ war was in 
their gates,’’? and among the 40,000 
(see Josh. iv. 13) Israelites fit for war 
no shield nor spear was to be seen 
wielded against the enemy. The 
fourth (Midian), fifth (Ammon), and 
sixth (Philistines) servitudes rise in 
progressive severity for 7, 18, and 40 
years respectively. Jair’s time is 
one of those peaceful intervals of 
which itis said, a people is happiest 
when it has least torecord; the allu- 
sion in Jud. x. 4 is to the happy days 
of the conquest under Moses (Num. 
xxxii. 41). But the great decline of 
Israel necessitated the kingdom, 
which followed, as better for a carnal 
people than the theocracy of which 
they showed themselves unworthy. 
{On the 
length of the period of the judges 
see CHRONOLOGY, probably 430 or else 
450 years.] The period between the 
. division of the land and Jephthah was 
300 years (Jud. xi. 26), which alone 
disproves the view of the Speaker’s 
Comm.as to the period of the judges 
being only 160 or 140 years. The 
book, as we kave seen, carries out the 
design with which it set out. At the 
close, as repeated declensions leave 
the guilty, in spite of revivals, lower 
than at the first, Samson is left by 
the degraded people, single handed, 
to resist the foe, and in his death 
accomplishes under God what pre- 
vious judges failed to effect by their 
lives. The appended histories are 
a at the end not to interrupt the 
istorical sequence of judges accord- 
ing to the plan stated at the first, 
also chiefly because these histories 
are not isolated facts but permanent 
influences for evil (xviii. 30, 31); 
Gibeah’s evil was not eradicated by 
Benjamin’s terrible punishment, but 
must have affected the tribes gene- 
rally, as their sore chastisement at 
first proves ; and Hosea testifies the 
sp hey oh ever afterwards (ix. 9, 
x. 9). 
Date,author. It must benot earlier than 
the end of that servitude to the Philis- 
tines which Samson “‘ began’”’ (Jud. 
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xiii. 5) to deliver Israel out of, and 
from which Samuel completed their 
deliverance (1 Sam. vii. 9-14). And 
it must have been before David’s cap- 
ture of Zion from the Jebusites, for 
they had dwelt with the Benjamites 
in Jerusalem to the time of writing 
Judges (i. 21; comp. 2 Sam. v. 6). 
Tyre is not mentioned, but Zidou 
oppressed Israel (Jud. x. 12), and 
was the protector to whom the neigh- 
bouring Canaanites looked up (xviii. 
7). Tyre on the contrary took the 
lead in David’s time; moreover Tyre 
and Sidon were his allies, not enemies. 
But royalty was already set up, and 
the blessing of organized government 
was realized, as appears from xviii. 
1: “in those days when there was no 
king in Israel; but every man did 
that which was right in his own eyes” 
(comp. Deut. xii. 8): Jud. xvii. 6, xviii. 
1, xix. 1. This points to Saul’s 
reign, or the very beginning of 
David's reign. Either Samuel or one 
of his school of prophets probably 
wrote it. The words (xviii. 30, 31), 
“until the day of the captivity of the 
land . . . they set up Micah’s image 

. all the time that the house of 
God was in Shiloh” (awful per- 
versity ! in the face of Divine light 
close to them) imply that the book 
was written after the Philistine cap- 
ture of the ark, and after its return 
and setting up at Nob in Saul’s reign 
(1 Sam. xxi.); it remained at Shiloh 
only until its capture at Eli's death 
(1 Sam. i. 3, iii. 21, iv. 3),in David’s 
reign the tabernacle was at Gibeon 
(1 Chron. xvi. 39, xxi. 29). 


The connection of Judges with Joshua, 


of which it is the sequel, appears in 
the reference to Joshua’s death, Jud. 
ii. 6-9 (comp. the same words from 
which Judges draws them, Josh. xxiv. 
28-31), which verses resume the 
narrative suspended from chap. i. 1, 
“now after the death of Joshua,’’ by 
iil. 5. Also comp. passages com- 
mon to both: Jud. i. 10-15, 20, 21.27, 


29, with Josh. xv. 14-19, 18, 63, xvii. 


12, xvi. 10; Jud. xviii. with Josh. xix. 
47. Again the Spirit links Judges 
with the books of Samuel and Kings 
which follow; thus i. 28, 30, 38, 35 
accords with the tributary condition 
subsequently of the Canaanite rem- 
nant under Solomon (1 Kings ix. 
18-22). Soi. 16 accounts for Saul’s 
and David’s subsequent kindness to 
the Kenites (1 Sam. xv. 6, xxx. 29). 
Chap. ix. records Abimelech’s mode 
of death, alluded to 2 Sam. xi. 21. 

Lat. pretorium 
Grecised (John xviii. 28, 33, xix. 9; 
Acts xxiii. 35). It is transl. Matt. 
xxvii. 27, Mark xv. 16, ‘‘ common 
hall’’; and in Phil. i. 18 ‘‘ palace.” 
It is (1) Pilate’s residence when at 
Jerusalem, where Jesus was ex- 
amined, scourged, and mocked. The 
Jews, to avoid defilement before 
the passover, waited outside, near the 
judgment seat which was erected on 
the pavement before the Pretorium, 
and on which Pilate satin pronounc- 
ing sentence. Probably the tower of 
Antonia was the Pretorium of Pilate. 
Herod was then at Jerusalem, doubt- 
less in his father’s palace, which 
therefore is distinct from the Pre- 
torium (Luke xxiii. 7). However 
Josephus (B. J. ii. 14, § 8) represents 
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the Roman governor as sometimes 
residing in Herod’s palace, and set- 
ting up his judgment seat in front of 
it fsee JERUSALEM]. In Acts xxiii. 
35 Herod’s Pratorium was part of 
the magnificent buildings erected by 
king Herod (Josephus, Ant. xx. 9, § 6, 
B. J.i. 21, § 5-8), used as the official 
residence and head quarters of Felix 
at Caesarea. ‘‘ Palace,’ in Phil. i. 
13, means the quarters of pretorian 
guards immediately attached to 
Cesar’s palace on mount Palatine 
(comp. iv. 22, Acts xxviii. 16). 

Judith=the praised one. Esau’s 
wife, daughter of Beeri the Hittite 
(Gen. xxvi. 84). [See AHOLIBAMAH, 
Esau, BEERI. 

Julia. A Chnistian woman at Rome, 
whom Paul salutes (Rom. xvi. 15), 
wife or sister of Philologus. 

Julius. Centurion of ‘Augustus’ 
band” (a detachment probably of 
the emperor’s preetorian body guards, 
attached to the Roman governor at 
Cesarea); had charge of Paul from 
Caesarea to Rome (Acts xxvii. 1, 3). 
As all the centurions in N. T., so J. 
was an estimable character. He 
“courteously gave Paul liberty to go 
unto his friends to refresh himself.’ 
God raises friends to His people even 
among enemies. 

Junia, Junias. A Christian at 
Rome, one of Paul’s “ kinsmen (fellow 
countrymen, Rom. ix. 3) and fellow 
prisoners who are of note among the 
apostles, who also were in Christ 
before him”’ (Rom. xvi. 7). 

Juniper: rothem, the Spanish broom, 
Genista monosperma, white blos- 

soming (1 Kings 

xix. 4-6, Job xxx. 4, 

Ps. exx. 4). Abun- 

dant in the desert 

of Sinai. The busky 
shrub, eight or ten 
feet high, shaded 

Elijah from the 

heat. The Bedouins 

still make charcoal 
of the wood, as the 
salmist describes. 
he eating of its 
ee bitter roots for food 
is Job’s illustration of the degrada- 
tion and famine to which the out- 
casts he describes were reduced. 

Jupiter. The Greek and Roman 
supreme god. After the cure of the 

impotent man the people 

of Lystra called Barna- 
bas (the more command- 
ing in appearance) J. and 

Paul (the speaker) Mer- 

%) cury, the god of eloquence 

(Acts xiv. 12, 18, ‘SJ. 

before the city,” ae. his 

temple was in front of the city). 

Antiochus Epiphanes (Dan. viii., xi.), 

the O.T. antichrist, to subvert the 

Jewish religion, dedicated the temple 

of Jehovah at Jerusalem to the 

Greek Olympian Jupiter. (2 Macc. 


rh 


vi. 

Jushab Hesed=lovingkindness is 
returned (the name expressing the 
gratitude to God of pious Jews at 
the return from Babylon: 1 Chron. 
iii. 20). The “ five”’ in this verse are 
grouped together as, of one mother, 
those in ver. 19 were by another 
mother. 

Justification. [SeeImputr.] “The 
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just shall live by faith’? (Hab. ii. 4) 
is thrice quoted by Paul: (1) Rom. i. 
17, where the emphasis is on “‘ just,” 
the gospel plan of saving men sets 
forth “the righteousness (justice) 
of God”’ as excluding the righteous- 
ness of man, Gentile and Jew alike 
" (i. 17, ete., i, iii. 25). (2) Gal. iii. 
11, etce., where the emphasis is on 
“faith”’ as distinguished from works, 
either distinct from or combined 
with faith, in the act of justification, 
this is by faith alone. (3) Heb. x. 
38, 39, where the emphasis is on 
“live’’; as in the first’ instance 
in the matter of justification, so 
throughout, spiritual life is continued 
only by faith as opposed to “ draw- 
ing back.”’ 
Again, the gratuitousness of God’s 
ift of justification is brought out 
A comparing Rom. iii. 24, “‘ being 
justified freely (dorean) by His 
grace through the redemption that is 
in Christ Jesus,’”’ with John xv. 25, 
“they hated Me without a cause”’ 
(dorean). As gratuitous as was 
man’s hatred, so gratuitous is God’s 
love justifying believers through 
Christ. Man had every cause to love, 
yet he hated, God; God had every 
cause given by man to hate, yet He 
loves, man. 
The Heb. tzadaqu, Gr. dikaioo, ex- 
resses, uot to infuse righteousness 
into but to impute it to, man; to 
change his relation to God legally or 
forensically, not in the first instance 
to change his character. ‘‘ Justifica- 
tion”’ is no morean infusion of right- 
eousness than “condemuation,’’ its 
opposite, is an infusion of wicked- 
ness, as is proved by Deut. xxv. 1, 
“the judges shall justify the right- 
eous and condemn the wicked,” Prov. 
xvii. 15, Isa. v. 28, Ps. exliii. 2, which 
shows that by inherent righteousness 
no man could be justified. In 40 
O.T. passages the Heb. is used in the 
forensic sense. Isa. liii. 11, “‘ by His 
knowledge shall My righteous Ser- 
vant justify many”’ is no exception, 
for the mode of His justifying them 
follows, ‘‘ He shall bear their ini- 
uities.” Soin Dan. xii. 3 ministers 
‘justify’ or “turn to righteous- 
ness” their converts instrumentally, 
i.e. bring them to God who justijies 
them. In Dan. viii. 14 marg. “the 
sanctuary shall be justified’? means 
shall be vindicated from profana- 
tion,” shall stand in a relation of 
right before God which it had not 
done before its cleansing. Similarly 
the Gr. verb means not to make 
righteous or pure, but to count 
righteous before God. Opposed to 
katakrino, to condemn. om. viii. 
83, 84: “who shall lay anything to 
the charge of God’s elect? It is God 
that coest Pepi who is he that con- 
demneth?” Also Rom. v. 16, Luke 
xviii. 14. Matt. xi. 19 means like 
Dan. viii. 14, “wisdom is vindicated 
from the condemnation” cast on her 
by ‘‘this generation.”” Also Matt. xii. 
37, Luke vii. 29, the publicans “‘just- 
ified God”’; i.e. vindicated His nght- 
eousness, showed they cownted Him 
righteous in His “counsel” by ac- 
cepting the gospel ; opposed to the 
Pharisees who “ rejected”? it, to their 
own condemnation (Rom. ii. 18). 
Before man’s bar, ordinarily, the right- 
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eousness on account of which he is 
justified or counted righteous is his 
own ; before God’s bar, the righteous- 
ness on account of which he is justi- 
fied is Christ’s, which is God’s (2 
Pet.i.1). Therefore pardon accom- 
panies justification betore God’s bar, 
but pardon would be seurned by one 
innocent and therefore justified be- 
fore man’s bar. Again, acquittal 
before man is not always accom- 
panied with justification; but the 
sinner pardoned before God is always 
justified also. In 1 John ii. 7, ‘‘ he 
that doeth righteousness is righteous 
even as He is righteous”; not his 
doing righteousness makes him right- 
eous, but shows that he is so, i.e. 
justified by the righteousness of God 
in Christ (Rom. x. 8-10). A man 
“deceives’’ himself if he think him- 
self ‘‘ righteous,’’ and yet does not 
righteousness, for “‘ doing righteous- 
ness” is thesure fruit and proof of 
‘being righteous,”’ i.e. of having the 
only principle of true righteousness 
and the only mean of justification, 
faath. Paul’s epistleto Romans proves 
Jew and Gentile guilty of breaking 
God’s universal law, therefore inca- 
pable of being justified by their own 
righteousness, 7.e. obedience to. the 


‘law. ‘ By the deeds of the law shall 


no flesh be justitied in God’s sight; 
but now (under the gospel) the 
righteousness of God without the 
law is manifested, even the righteous- 
ness of God which is by faith of 
Jesus Christ unto all and upon all 
them that believe; for there is no 
difference, for all have sinned,” etc. 
(iii. 20-23.) Still plainer is iv. 3-8: 
“to him that worketh not but be- 
lieveth on Him that justifieth the 
ungodly, his faith (i.e. not as a 
merit, but Christ’s merit appre- 
hended by faith: Eph. ii. 5, 8-10) is 
counted for righteousness. David 
describeth the blessedness of the 
man unto whom God imputeth 
righteousness without works (asman 
has no righteousness of his own the 
‘righteousness imputed’ to him can 
only be the righteousness of God in 
Christ) . . . blessed is the man to 
whom the Lord will not impute sin.” 
The justified man is not only acquitted 
as innocent but regarded as baving 
perfectly obeyed the law in the per- 
son of Christ. There is to him both 
the non-imputation of sin and the 
imputation of righteousness. “ Being 
justified by God’s grace he is made 

eir according to the hope of eternal 
life’’ (Tit. iil. 7; Rom. v. 18, 19). 
Christ is “of God made unto us 
righteousness,” so that to believers 
He is “ the Lord our righteousness ”’ 
(1 Cor. i. 30, Jer. xxiii. 6). Faith is 
the instrument or receptive mean of 
justification (Rom. iii. 28; Gal. ii. 16, 
iii. 8). We are justified judicially 
by God (Rom. viii. 38), meritoriously 
by Christ (Isa. liii. 11, Rom. v. 19), 
instrumentally or mediately by faith 
(v. 1), evidentially by works. This 
is the sense of James [see, and Fait] 
(ii. 14-26), otherwise James could no 


more be reconciled with himself than |_ 


with Paul, for he quotes the same 
instance and the same scripture, 
“Abraham believed God and it (his 
faith) was counted to him for right- 
eousness,’’ as Paul does. Luther 


Justus. 


_BENAIAH 


KABZEEL 


called the doctrine of justification by 
faith only “the article (test) of a 
standing or falling church.” Justin 
Martyr in the second century (Ep. ad 
Diog.) writes : “ what else could cover 
our sins but His righteousness’? in 
whom could we transgressors be just- 
ified but only in the Son of God? 
O sweet exchange! O unsearchable 
contrivance! that the transgressions 
of many should be hidden in one 
righteous Person and the righteous- 
ness of One should justify many 
transgressors.’”’ (2 Cor. v. 21.) The 
Church of England Homily says:. 
“faith doth not shut out repentance, 
hope, love, and the fear of God in 
every man justified, but it shutteth- 
them out from the office of justify- 
ing.”’ So: ‘‘ faith, receiving and rest- 
ing on Christ and His righteousness, 
is the alone instrument of justifica~ 
tion, yet is it notalone in the person 
justified, but is ever accompanied 
with all other saving graces.” 
(Westm. Conf. xi. 1,2.) Rome makes 
justification the infusion of righteous- 
ness by God’s Spirit and the reward- 
ing of the good works done under His 
influence, at the day of judgment. 
This confounds justification with 
sanctification whereas Rom. v. and vi. 
carefully distinguish them, and makes. 
it a continuous process not completed 
till the judgment, whereas Scripture 
makes it completed on believing 
(Rom. v. 1-9, viii. 1; John v. 24). 

1. Surname of Joseph Bar- 
sabas (Acts i. 23). 2. A Christian 
at Corinth; Paul lodged with him 
(Acts xviii. 7). 3. Surname of Jesus, 
Paul’s friend (Col. iv. 11). 


Juttah, Jutah=stretched out. <A 


city in the hill country of Judah. 
(Josh. xv. 55), allotted to the priests 
(xxi. 16). Omitted by copyist’s error 
in 1 Chron. vi. 57-59; now Yutta, 
near Main (Maon) and Kurmul 
(Carmel). Herein appears the value- 
of the repetitions of names in par- 
allel passages ; the one corrects errors 
which creep into the other. As 
Joshua herein supplies the omission 
in Chronicles, so Chronicles gives 
Ashan the right reading for Ain 
in Joshua, as LXX. prove. In the 
Egyptian monuments J. appears as 
SP ip or Jahn, a fort of the Anakim 
near Arba or Hebron. In Lukei. 39 ‘‘a. 
city of Juda” is a doubtful transla- 
tion; for Judah or Judea, the re- 
gion, has usually the article in Gr. 
(see ver. 5, 65); and “ Juda’ had 
long been superseded by ‘‘ Judea.” 
Probably “the city J.” or “Juda” 
is meant, the residence of Zacharias. 
and Elisabeth, and the birthplace of 
John Baptist. However “ Juda”’ is 
Fy of the region of Judah, Matt 

ii. 6. 


K 


Kabzeel= collected by God. Standing 


at the confluence of wady el Jeib 
and Fikreh and Kuseib; the farthest 
8. of Judah’s cities (Josh. xv. 21). 
see] was of K. (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 20, 1 Chron. xi. 22.) On its re- 
occupation after the return from 
Babylon it was called Jekabzeel 
(Neh. xi. 25, where “its hamlets,” 
Heb., are spoken of, viz. outlying 
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— settlements). A wady, El 
useib, seemingly answers to it; S. 
of the Dead Sea, the bed of a tor- 
rent descending from the Arabah to 
the Ghor. At its mouth is its fount- 
ain, the only good water of the 
region, where the road from Jeru- 
salem diverges E. by the Dead Sea to 
Moab and S. to Petra; a spot likely 
to be occupied, though remote, as 
a stronghold, the key of Palestine 
toward Moab and Edom, guarding 
the pass Ez Zuweirah, by which the 
Moabites under Sanballat, the Am- 
monites under Tobiah, and the 
Arabians under Geshem, might at- 
tack the Jews (Neh. iv. 12). Hot 
as the summer is, snow falls deep at 
times in winter. Benaiah’s “slaying 
two lionlike men of Moab” accords 
with the position of K.toward Moab; 
also ‘‘the lion in a pit on a snowy 
day’’ accords with there being dense 
jungle, the haunt of wild beasts, in 
the neighbourhood. 
Kadesh Barnea. Ain el Weibeh in 
the Arabah, 10 miles N. of the place 
. Where mount Hor abuts on that 
valley. Three fountains issue from 
the chalky rock. Here wady el 
Ghoweir affords access northwest- 
wards through mountainous Edom; 
from here accordingly Moses sent to 
ask a@ passage through Edom by 
“the king’s highway.’ Barnea=son 
of wandering, t.e. Bedouin (Fiirst). 
“Country of convulsion,’’ comp. Ps. 
xxix. 8 ( Speaker’s Comm.). ‘The 
wilderness of K.,”’ i.e. the desert 
adjoining K.; the northern part 
of the Paran wilderness was called 
Zin (Num. x. 12, xiii. 21). The 
encampment from which the spies 
were sent and to which they returned 
(xiii. 26, xxxii. 8); sometimes called 
Kadesh alone. _Meribah Kadesh is 
the same (Ezek. xlvii. 19, xlviii. 28 
marg.; Josh. xv. 3,23). The encamp- 
ment at K.is called Rithmah from 
retem, ‘“‘the broom,” ‘the most 
conspicuous shrub of the desert 
(Num. xxxiii. 18). Probably the 
encampment at Rithmah was during 
Israel’s first march towards Canaan; 
that at K. was in the same locality, 
though on a different spot, 38 years 
afterwards, in the 40th year, when 
they were about entering Canaan. 
The ancient name of K. was En 
Mishpat (Gen. xiv. 7). El Ain 
(identified by some with K. because 
this site is called Gadis and the 
neighbouring plain, Abu Retemet, is 
like Rithmah) is too far N.W., 70 
miles from mount Hor and 60 from 
mount Seir; but K. was only one 
march from mount Hor (Num. xx. 
16, 22; xxxiii. 37), “on the edge of 
’ Edom,” “on its uttermost border’”’ ; 
on low ground (whereas El Ain is on 
high ground) whence the spies “go 
up” to Canaan. A line drawn from 
1 Ain to the river of Egypt (Josh. xv. 
21-27) would cut the middle of the 
Negeb, and so cut away part of 
Judah’s inheritance. The true K. 
must be more S.; Petra or Selah was 
too far in the heart of Edom to be 
Judah’s frontier, and “in the utter- 
most border of Edom.’’ 


- However Palmer identifies K. with El 


Ain as “one of the natural borders 
of the country; the Tih, a com- 
parative desert, the Negeb or South, 


Palestine, and Syria forming an 
ascending scale of fertility.’”? The en- 
campment at Rithmah (Num. xxxiii. 
18, 19) was in summer the second 
year after the exodus (xiii. 20), that 
at K. in the same district the first 
month of the 40th year (xxl). At 
the first encampment Israel stayed 
probably for months; they waited 
for the spies 40 days (xiii. 25) ; Moses 
and the tabernacle remained (xiv. 
44), whilst the people vainly tried to 
reverse God’s sentence and to 
occupy Canaan (Deut. 1. 3446): 
“yeabode in K. many days’ (a long 
indefinite time). Then Israel ‘f com- 
passed mount Seir,” 7.e. wandered 
in the desert of Paran, till all that 
generation died (ii. 1). In this 
period were the 17 stages, Num. 
xxxiii. 19-36. Lastly Israel again 
was at K. in the first month of the 
40th year, and stayed for three or 
four months (xx. 1, 22-28; xxxiii. 
88). Here Miriam died and was 
buried. Here water failed, and 
Moses by impatient striking of the 
rock, attribution of the miracle to 
himself and Aaron (‘‘ must we fetch,” 
etc.), and unbelief (‘‘ ye believed Me 
not, to sanctify Me”) in the good- 
ness of God to an unworthy people, 
dishonoured God, and he and Aaron 
were adjudged the penalty of not 
entering Canaan (xx. 12,13; comp. 
Ps. evi. 32, 33). From hence Moses 
sent to the king of Edom (Num. xx. 
14, etc.). On the messengers’ return 
Israel turned from Edom, leaving K. 
finally, and after Aaron’s death at 
mount Hor marcbed round Edom to 
Moab (xxxiii. 41-49). ‘Kadesh=holy 
may have been named from the long 

resence of the sanctuary and priests. 

n Mishpat, “fountain of judgment,” 
corresponds, judgment and sanctity 
emanating from the one Divine 
source. Meribah K., “ strife,’ is a 
perversion of judgment ; the opposites 
in the one name marking graphically 
the sad events connected with K. 
K. gradually sank to its original 
obscurity as a watering place for the 
nomads of the desert. The cliffs 
at the mouth of wady el Ghuweir 
near Ain el Weibeh, and in front of 
the host in marching eastward 
through mount Seir, may have been 
the scene of Moses’ striking the rock 
(sela, not tzur) (xx. 7, etc.). Merely 
certain occurrences and enactments 
are recorded of the 38 years’ wander- 
ing, in xv. 1—xix. 22. 


Kadmiel. A Levite who returned 


with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 40, Neh. vii. 
43): set forward the temple work- 
men, and joined in the thanksgiving 
at the laying of the foundation 
(Ezra iii. 9). His house took part 
in the general confession (Neh. ix. 
4, 5) and in thé covenant (x. 9). 


Kadmonites. From Kedem, “‘child- 


ren of the Kast,’’ the tribes roaming 
in the wilds S. and S.E. of Palestine. 


Kallai. Neh. xii. 20. 
Kanah. 


1. A bound of Asher, next 
“great Zidon’’? (Josh. xix. 28). 
Perhaps Ain Kana, eight miles S.E. 
of Sidon (Saida). 2. The river 
dividing between Manasseh on the 
N. and Ephraim on the S. (Josh. 
xvi. 8, xvii. 9.) Wady Kanah is too 
far 8S. Wady Khassab, “the reedy 
stream,” begjpning at Nablis, is 


more in the right position, and 
means like K. ‘‘ reedy.”’ 

Kareah. Father of JoHANAN and 
JONATHAN [see]. 

Karkaa. A southern bound of Ju- 
dah (Josh. xv. 3). From the Arabic 
kerak ‘‘an even floor,” and kaa 
“a, plain.” K. is a level expanse, 
the receptacle of a large body of 
water. The wady Arish receives 
on the E. the waters of wady el 
Kureiyeh and itstributaries. K. was 
situated perhaps where the northern 
Kaa or “plain of pools’’ touches 
this outlying district of the Holy 
Land, inthe confluence of the wady 
el Kureiyeh with the Mayein. 

Karkor. Where Gideon finally dis- 

ersed the remains of Zebah and 
almunna’s host (Jud. viii. 10, 11), 
KE. of Jordan, in the open region of 
the nomad tribes. The rich plain 
En Nukrah in the Hauran. From 
a root ‘‘to dig,’’ expressing deep soft 
level ground; akin to Kerak, “an 
even floor.’ 

Kartah. A town of Zebulun, as- 
signed tothe Merarite Levites (Josh. 
xxi. 84). 

Kartan. A city of Naphtali, as- 
signed to the Gershonite Levites 
(Josh. xxi. 32); in 1 Chron. vi. 76 
expanded into Kirjathaim. 

Kattath. A city of Zebulun (Josh. 
xix. 15). 

Kedar=black skinned. Ishmael’s 
second son (Gen. xxv. 138; Isa. 
xxi. 16, 17, xl. 11, lx. 7; Jer. xhx. 
28; Ezek. xxvii. 21), occupying the 
pastures and wilds on the Nw. side 
of Arabia. Representing the Arabs 
in general, with flocks, and goat’s or 
camel’s hair tents, black astheir own 
complexion (8. of Sol. i. 5; Ps. 
exx. 5). ‘“‘I dwell inthe tents of K., 
my soul hath long dwelt with him 
that hateth peace.” Warriors and 
archers, among the marauding 
“children ”’ or “men of the Hast,’ 
Bene Kedem; loving strife, true 
sons of Ishmael, of whom the Angel 
of Jehovah said ‘‘ he will be a wild 
man, his hand will be against every” 
man and every man’s hand against 
him” (Gen. xvi. 12). 

Kedemah=eastward. Youngest of 
Ishmael’s sons (Gen. xxv. 15). 

Kedemoth=easternmost parts. A 
town E. of the Dead Sea, assigned 
to Reuben (Josh. xiii. 18), then to 
the Merarite Levites (xxi. 37). A 
wilderness or uncultivated pasture 
adjoining was named from it; where 
Israel encamped when Moses asked 
leave of Sihon to tes through the 
Amorite country (Deut. ii. 26, etc.). 

Kedesh. 1. A town in Judah’s ex- 
treme S. (Josh. xv. 23) =sanctuary. 
2. Of Issachar, assigned to the Ger- 
shonite Levites (1 Chron. vi. 72); 
Kishon in Josh. xxi. 28 probably the 
better reading. 3. K. Naphtali, or 
K. in Galilee (xix. 37), a Levitical 
city of refuge assigned to the Ger- 
shonite Levites (xx. 7). Barak’s 
birthplace (Jud. iv. 6, 9, 10), where 
he and Deborah assembled Zebulun 
and Naphtali as being a “holy” 
place, which K.j{means. K. Napbtali 
is now Kades at the western edge 
of Huleh, the marshy basin through 
which Jordan passes into the sea of 
Merom, from which K. les N.W. 
four miles distant. Its site is on a high 


KEDRON 


ridge jutting out from the western 
hills, well watered, and environed by 
plains well cultivated and peopled. 
Conder (Pal. Expl. Qy. Stat., Jan. 
1877, p. 25) conjectures that the K. to 
which Barak called Israel together is 
distinct from Kadesh (or Kedesh) 
Naphtali, Barak’s native place. For 
Kadesh Naphtali is 80 miles from 
Tabor, the scene of the battle, and 
separated by some of the most diffi- 
cult country in Palestine. Probably 
Bezanaim was E. of Tabor, and 
answers to the modern Bessiéim. 
Harosheth of the Gentiles will thus 
be Harothiyeh. Ina this direction 
probably stood K., at the place now 
called Kadis, on the shore of the 
sea of Galilee. Taken by Tiglath 
Pileser (2 Kings xv. 29). Tell 
Hara, standing out prominently 
to the S.E., is connected by Lieut. 
Kitchener with Harosheth the head 
quarters of Sisera (Pal. Expl. Qy. 
Stat., Oct. 1877, p. 197). 
Kedron. From kadar, “black,” 
from the turbidness of the stream 
and the gloom of the valley. The 
latter begins a mile anda half N.W. 
of the Damascus gate of Jerusalem ; 
for three fourths of a mile, it runs 
toward the city, then inclines E. and 
is crossed by the Nablis road; half 
a mile farther it sweeps close under 
the N.K. end of the city wall, where 
Scopus on the other side joins on to 
Olivet. Then it sinks down south- 
ward as a deep gorge between Olivet 
and the E. side of the city. David 
crossed it in his flight from Jerusa- 
lem when Absalom rebelled (2 Sam. 
xy. 23, 30). The Divine Son of Da- 
vid too crossed it on His way to 
Gethsemane, the scene of His agony 
(John xviii. 1, Mark xiv. 26, Luke 
xxii. 39). The road still leads from 
St. Stephen’s gate due EK. of Jeru- 
salem down to the bridge across it. 
The bottom is 100 ft. lower than the 
base of the city wall, and 500 lower 
than the summit of mount Olivet on 
the other side. A little farther S. the 


GORGE OF THE KEDRON. 


K. valley becomes a narrow cleft be- 
tween the hill of offence on the EK. 
and the precipitous Moriah and Ophel 
onthe W. Here the bottom is 150 
ft. below the base of the city wall. 
The fountain of the Virgin is at the 
foot of Ophel, and is thought to be 
fed from the cisterns beneath the 
old temple. This gives point to 
HEzekiel’s vision (xlvii. 8); the wa- 
ters from under the right side of the 
temple went E. through the desert 
into the Dead Sea, making life suc- 
ceed to barrenness, so the gospel: 
where the waters fail, barrenness 
begins ; so where the gospel is not. 

Beyond Ophel, K. valley meets Tyro- 
peon and Hinnom valleys. The en- 


Keilah=fortress. 
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closure here between the hill of 
offence on the E., the hill of evil 
counsel on the W., and modern Zion 
on the N., is very fertile, furnishing 
the vegetable market of Jerusalem, 
and was anciently the ‘‘king’s gar- 
dens.” The stream K. flows only in 
winter, as its Gr. designation chei- 
marrhos implies. The valley K. 
passes through the wilderness of Ju- 
dah to the N.W. shore of the Dead 
Sea. It was the scene of Asa’s de- 
molishing his mother Maachah’s idol 
(2 Chron. xv. 16). Also under Heze- 
kiah all the impurities removed from 
the temple were cast into the K. 
(xxix. 16, xxx.14.) So under Josiah 
(2 Kings xxiii. 4-12); it was then 
the common cemetery (ver. 6). 


The “valley” of K. is in Heb. called 


nachal, ‘‘ wady,’’ including both val- 
ley and stream, whereas the valley of 
Hinnom is called ge; so that the 
“brook”? (nachal) which Hezekiah 
“ stopped running through the midst 
of the land” (2 Chron. xxxii. 4) was 
K. He sealed its source, ‘‘ the upper 
spring head of Gihon,”’ where it came 
forth N. of the city, and led it under- 
round within the city (ver. 30). 
Fees GIHON and JERUSALEM.| This 
accounts for the disappearance of 
water in the ancient bed of K. The 
water possibly still flows below the 
present surface. Barclay mentions 
a fountain flowing several hundred 
yards in a valley before it enters the 
K. fromthe N. Again he heard water 
murmuring below the ground two 
miles below the city; a subterranean 
stream probably connects the two. 


Kehelathah. A desert encampment 


of Israel (Num. xxxiii. 22). The 
name, K.=assembling, tsrael gave. 
During the 38 years of penal wander- 
ing the “ congregation ’’ was broken 
up, only round the tabernacle an 
organized camp of Levites, priests, 
and chiefs continued, and_ it 
moved from place to place. Being 
the nucleus and head quarters of the 
nation, and rallying point for the 
warriors, its movements were the 
only ones which the sacred historian 
records (Num. xxxili. 18-36). K.= 
assembling, and Makheloth=assem- 
blies (ver. 25), mark extraordinary 
but temporary gatherings of Israel 


at those places. 

In the shephelah 
or lower hills of Judah (Josh. xv. 44), 
hence the phrase “go down to K.” 
David in dependence on Jehovah’s 
promise, notwithstanding his men’s 
protest on the ground of their weak- 
ness, rescued it from the Philistines 
(1 Sam. xxiii.) ; here Abiathar joined 
him with the ephod, having escaped 
from the massacre of priests at Nob. 
The proximity of Haretu [see], 
where David was, accounts for his 
helping it though he did not help 
other towns when robbed by the 
Philistines. Saul too lookedto God, 
as if His providence had “ delivered’’ 
David to him by David’s entering a 
town with “ gates and bars.’’ Saul’s 
hope was presumption,for God would 
never be the minister to gratuitous 
and murderous malice. David again 
consulted God in sincere faith, whe- 
ther the men of K. would betray 
him. Like the Antitype, David was 
being betrayed by the ungrateful men 


Kenaz. 


KENAZ 


whom he came to save. The corn 
abounding character of the Judean 
lowland accords with the Philistines 
robbing the ‘‘ threshing floors” of 
K. Its strength, as a key to the hill 
country of Judah, is implied in the 
“armies” of the Philistines, and in 
Saul’s calling ‘all the people toge- 
ther to go down to K.”’ 


All ‘‘the inhabitants of K.” probably 


did not join in the treachery against 
David, only the Baalites, Heb. Baali 
for “‘men” of K. (ver. 11, 12), ae. 
the Canaanite portion, votaries of 
Baal, to whom David’s devotion to 
Jehovah and the presence of the 
sacred ephod with the priest Abia- 
thar were an offence. Ps. xxxi. 
6, 8, 21 alludes, with the undesigned- 
ness which characterizes genuineness, 
to this: “I have hated them that 
regard lying vanities (idols as Baal), 
but I trust in Jehovah.” ‘‘ Thou 
hast known my soul in adversities” 
(David’s phrase in the mdependent 
history, 2 Sam. iv. 9). ‘‘ Thou hast 
not shut me up into the hand of the 
enemy, Thou hast set my feet in a 
large room.. . . Blessed be Jehovah, 
for He hath shown me His marvel- 
lous kindness in a strong city,” the 
very description of K, 


In Neh. iii. 17, 18 Hashabiah is “ ruler 


of the half part ( pelek) of K.” and 
Bavai ruler of the other half part. 
Pelek means a “breast,” a round 
hill, or mamelon; applied to Jeru- 
salem composed of two swelling hills 
with the Tyropcon valley passing 
between. Each half had its military 
ruler. El Khuweilifeh on the edge 
of the great plain, the road between 
Gaza and Hebron, answers probably 
to the double stronghold K. It con- 
sists of two tells or round hills, with 
a valley between. 


Kelaiah, Kelita. Ezrax.23; Neh. 
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Kemuel. 1. Nahor’s son by Milcah, 


father of Bethuel (Rebekah’s father) 
and Aram or Ram (Gen. xxii. 21; 
comp. Job xxxii.2). 2, Num. xxxiv. 
24. 3. 1 Chron. xxvii. 17. 


Kenath. Now Kenavwat, near the 8. 


end of the tract el Lejah, and on the 
W. slopes of the Hauran mountains 
(Num. xxxii. 41, 42). Its conqueror 
Nobah named it after himself (Jud. 
viii. 11) ; the original name has sup- 
planted his name. Transl. 1 Chron. 
ii. 28 ‘* Geshur (its people N.W. of 
Bashan) and Aram (the Arameans 
or Syrians) took the towns of Jair 
(rather Havoth Jair) from them (the 
Jairites) with K. and the towns 
thereof, 60 cities,” 7.e. 23 of the 
Havoth Jair (i.e. Javr’s life, con- 
quered by Jair) and 87 of K. and 
her dependent towns (conquered by 
Nobah), 60 in all. 

[See JEPHUNNEH.] 1. Son 
of Eliphaz, Esau’s son. duke of 
Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 15,42). Founder 
of the family of Kenezites (adopted 
into Israel), of whom were Caleb 
and Othniel (Josh. xiv. 14). 2. Ca- 
leb’s grandson, but the ‘‘and ” (even) 
before ‘‘ K.” in1 Chron. iv. 15 shows 
a vame has fallen out. 3. Younger 
brother of Caleb and father of Oth- 
niel (Josh. xv. 17). But Keil with 
the Masorites transl. ‘‘ Othniel the 
son of K. (i.e. the Kenezites) and 
(younger) brother of Caleb.’ Caleb 


KENITES 


gave him his daughter to wife, a 
marriage in Keil’s view not forbidden 
in the law. ‘‘‘Ihe Kenizzites” of 
Gen. xv. 19 either had ceased to 
exist before Joshua, or probably Mo- 
ses added their name subsequently, 
as those descendants of K. were 
adopted into Israel subsequently, to 
whom Caleb belonged. 

Kenites. A Midianite race, for Jethro 
the Kenite is called priest prince of 
Midian (Exod. ii. 15, 16, iv. 19; Jud. 
i. 16, iv. 11). The connection with 
Moses explains their continued alli- 
ance with Israel, accompanying them 
to Jericho “the city of palmtrees”’ 
(Jud. i. 16; comp. 2 Chron. xxviii. 
15), thence to the wilderness of Ju- 
dah, where ‘they dwelt among the 
people”? (Israel), realizing Moses’ 
promise to Hosas [see], whose name 
appears slightly altered as that of a 
wady opposite Jericho (Num. x. 32). 
Hence Saul ina friendly spirit warned 
them to leave the Amalekites whom 
he was about to destroy (1 Sam. xv. 
6), and David sent presents to them, 
having previously pretended to Achish 

_that he had invaded their southern 
border (xxvii. 10, xxx. 29). [See 
HEBER, Hazezon Tamar, REcHAB- 
ITES, JEHONADAB.] E. Wilton 
(Imperial Dict.) suggests that K. is 
a religious rather than a gentilic 
term, meaning a worshipper of the 
goddess Kain, one form of Ashtoreth 
or Astarte. This would account for 
God’s denunciation of the K. by 
Balaam (Num. xxiv. 21, 22 marg.). 
Evidently the K. to be dispossessed 
by Israel (Gen. xv. 19) were distinct 
from the K. to whom Hobab and 
Jethro belonged. The latter were of 
Midianite origin, sprung from Abra- 
ham and Keturah, occupying the re- 
gion H. of Ezypt and W. of Seir and 
the gulf of Akabah (xxv. 2); the 
former were Canaanites of the city 
Kain, which was taken by Judah 
(Josh. xv. 57). The Canaanite K. 
Balaam denounces; or else more 
probably Balaam’s prophecy is “ Kain 
(the Midianite K.) shall not be ex- 
terminated until Asshur shall carry 
him away into captivity’? (Keil). 
Thus “strong is thy dwelling place, 
and thou puttest thy nest in a rock,” 
is figurative. The K. did not as 
Edom dwell in the rocks (Obad. 3, 
4), but by leaving their nomad life 
near Horeb to join Israel wandering 
in quest of a home the Kenite really 
placed his rest upon a safe rock, and 
would only be carried away when 
Assyria and Babylon took Israel and 
Judah ; with the ditference however 
that Judah should be restored, but 
the K. not so because they forfeited 
God’s blessing by maintaining inde- 
pendence of Israel though intimately 
joined and by never entering inward] 
into God’s covenant of grace wit! 
Israel. The connection of Midian and 
the K. appears in the name Kenney 
still attached to a wady in the midst 
of the Muzeiny or Midianites. Mid- 
ian (and the K.) and Amalek were 
associated, as still are the Muzeiny 
and Aleikat(Amalek), The Muzeiny 
commit their flocks to women, as 
Jethrv committed his to his daugh- 
ters. The name Medinah betrays 
connection with Midian. The power 
of ingratiating themselves with their 


Keros. 
Keturah. A secondar 
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KIBROTH HATTAAVAH 


neighbours characterized the K. (Jud. | Kezia=cassia. Ps. xlv. 8, Job xlii. 14, 


iv. 17.) Also the love of tent life, 
hospitality, the use of goat’s milk 
whey, the employment of women in 
men’s work, so that the sexes had 
free intercourse and yet the female 
part of the tent was inviolable (iv., 
v.; Exod. ii., iv.; Num. xxv.). 


Kerchief. ‘‘ Woe to the women that 


make kerchiefs upon the head of 
every stature (men of every age) to 
hunt souls” (to make them their 
prey): Ezek. xiii. 18. Magic veils, 
put over the heads of those consult- 
ing them, to fit them for receiving a 
response, rapt in spiritual trance 
above the world. 


Keren Happuch. Job’s youngest 


daughter, born in his renewed pro- 
sperity=horn of antimony, the pig- 
meut used by Eastern ladiesto darken 
their eyelashes, that the eye might 
shine more lustrous (xlii. 14). In 
contrast to his “horn defiled in the 
dust’’ (xvi. 15). 


Kerioth=closely contiguous cities. 


1. Read together, without “and,” 
Kerioth Hezron(Kuryetein, “the two 
cities,’ now 10 miles 8. of Hebron) : 
Josh. xv. 25; in southern Judah. 
Hazor implies a pastoral spot; K., 
kir (a wall), kirjah, imply military 
fortifications ; Welsh caer, The Ha- 
zors are in the southern or Negeb 
plain; the Kirjahs in the hills. 2. 
A city of Moab (Jer. xlviii. 24), named 
with other places ‘‘far and near” ; 
if ‘‘far”’ include 60 miles N.N.E. of 
Heshbon, then K. is now Kureiyeh 
and Bozrah is Buzrah. Others 
conjecture Kureyat ; Cyril Graham 
Kiriath and Kiriatain 8.W. of Boz- 
rah, containing primitive and gigantic 
edifices, the roofs formed of stone 
beams laid side by side, 25 ft. long, 
and the doors slabs of single stones; 
the work probably of the giant Emim, 
the name K. too being perhaps of 
Anakim origin. 

Neh. vii. 47. 

wife or con- 
cubine taken by Abraham, whether 
in Sarah’s lifetime or afterwards is 
uncertain (Gen. xxv. 1; 1 Chron. i. 
28,32). Their sons were Zimran, 
Jokshan, Medan, Midian, Ishbak, 
Shuah; they spread through the 
desert E. to the Persian gulf. 
Hagar’s son Ishmael’s posterity was 
the elder branch of the “sons of the 
concubines,”’ 


Key. S. of Sol. v. 4,5. A piece of 


wood, from seven inches to two feet 
long, fitted with pegs which corre- 
spond to small holes in the bolt 
within; the key put through a hole 
draws the bolt. The symbol of 
authority to open or shut (Isa. xxii. 
22; Rev. iii. 7, 1.18). A chamber- 
lain’s (eunuch) badge of office is often 
a key, hung by a kerchief ‘‘on the 
shoulders’”’ (Isa. 

ix. 6). The power ear, 
of the keys was 

given to Peterand fs 
the other apostles re, 

only at times 

(Matt. xvi. 19, xviii. 18) when, and 
in so far as, Christ made him and 
them infallible. Peter rightly opened 
the gospel door to the Gentiles 
(Acts x., xi. 17, 18; xiv. 27), but he 
wrongly tried to shut it again (Gal. 
11-18; comp. Luke xi. 52). 


Keziz. 


An aromatic herb, expressing the 
beauty of Job’s daughter. 

A city on the E. border of 
Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 21). A valley 
(emek, or head of a valley expanding 
into a plain, triangular, W. of the 
Jordan, between the base of the hills 
and the Dead Sea) is named from it; 
from katzatz “to cut’’; from the 
timber cut down in the large groves 
that anciently grew near Jericho and 
the Jordan and in the plain. This 
cutting of the forest before his eyes 
would naturally suggest John Bap- 
tist’s image, “now also the axe is 
laid to the root of the trees’’ (Matt. 
iii. 10). De Sauley found such a 
head of a valley still called Kaaziz. 


Kibroth Hattaavah = graves of 


lust. Num. xi. 34, xxxiii. 17. At 
Erweis el Ebeirig near wady el Hud- 
herah (Hazeroth) Israelite remains 
apparently are found, marking the 
site of Kibroth Hattaavah. [See 
WILDERNESS OF WANDERINGS end. ] 
Clark makes El Ain to be Kibroth 
Hattaavah. Laborde makes E) Ain 
to be Hazeroth. The S.E. ‘‘ wind 
from the Lord”’ from the neighbour- 
ing Elanitic gulf of the Red ‘‘ Sea’”’ 
bore quails so as to “‘throw them 
upon”? (Heb. Num. xi. 31) the en- 
campment and its neighbourhood, 
“about two cubits above the face of 
the ground,”’ z.e. not that they were 
piled upto that height, but the quails 
wearied with their flight flew so low 
as to be easily knocked down or 
caught by the people. The quail flies 
with the wind and low. ‘The pro- 
digious quantity and the supply of 
them at that time, in connection with 
Jehovah’s moral dealings with Israel, 
constitute the miracle, which is in 
consonance with God’s natural law 
though then in- 
tensified. The 
oy; hot Khamsin or 


f S.E. wind is 
Aha what quails avail 
mj, themselves of in 
their annual 
flight north- 
wards; the S.W. 
wind was the 
extraordinary agent brought in “ by 
the power of God” (Ps. lxxviii. 26). 
As Jehovah told them (ver. 20), they 
ate “a whole month until it came 
out at their nostrils, and was loath- 
some’? tothem. The impossibility, 
to ordinary view, of such a meat sup- 
ply for 600,000 men fora month long 
even to satiety (‘He rained flesh 
upon them as dust, and feathered 
fowls like as the sand of the sea”: 
Ps. lxxviti. 27), staggered Moses’ 
faith: ‘shall the flocks and the herds 
be slain for them to suffice them? or 
shall all the fish of the sea be ga- 
thered together for them?” (the 
proximity to the Red “Sea” sug- 
gested the “fish,” ver. 31; comp. 
John vi. 7-9.) We too often “limit 
the Holy One of Israel” (Ps. lxxviii. 
41, 20-31). But “while the flesh 
was yet between their teeth, ere it 
was consumed” (Speaker’s Comm. 
for “ chewed’’), “the wrath of Jeho- 
vah smote the people with a very 

at plague.” Feeding on quails 
for a whole month would of itself be 
injurious. God punished the glut- 


Kid. 
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tonous people through their gluttony 

which they had indulged in to sur- 

feit; He aggravated the natural con- 
sequences into a supernatural visita- 
tion. God punishes murmurers by 

“giving them their request, but 

sending leanness into their soul”’ (Ps. 

evi. 15). 

The first supply of quails was on the 

15th day of the second month after 

the exodus (Hxod. xvi., Ps. ev. 40), 

just before the manna. The second 

was at Kibroth Hattaavah in the 
second year after the camp had re- 
moved from its 12 months’ stay at 

Sinai. The Heb. for “‘quail”’ is selay, 

and the locality has several places 

named from it, wady es Selif the 

E. road, wady Soleif the road to the 

W. E. Wilton (Imp. Dict.) fixes on 

an old cemetery in the wady Berah 

as Kibroth Hattaavah. 

Kibzaim. A city of mount Ephraim 

(Josh, xxi. 22); given to the Kohath- 

ite Levites; =‘‘two heaps.” [See 

JOKMEAM, similarly meaning a ga- 

thering or confluence, from kamah 

and amam.] Identified by EH. Wilton 

{Imp. Dict.) with Kasab, near the 

confluence of two streams (whence 

K. is derived) on the N.W. bouz.dary 

of Ephraim (Josh. xvi. 9, xvii. 9,10). 

[See Foon, end, on the prohi- 

bition to “seethe”’ or boil it in its 

‘mother’s milk’’: Deut. xiv. 21.] 

Kinah. A city in the S. border of 

Judah, next Edom (Josh. xv.22). A 

Kenite settlement made directly after 

the fall of Jericho (Jud. i. 16). E. 

Wilton (Imp. Dict.) would read for 

“Eder, and Jagur, and K.” “ Arad 

and Hazor Kinah’’; comp. LXX., 

“ Ara and Asor and K.’”’ Some must 

be compound names, otherwise the 

list would exceed the number speci- 

fied ver. 52. 

King. Moses (Deut. xvii. 14-17) con- 
templated the contingency of a king 
being set up in Israel as in all the 
adjoining nations. The theocracy 
and the law could be maintained un- 
der kings as under a commonwealth. 
God’s promise was, “‘ kings of people 
shall be of Sarah” (Gen. xvii. 16). 
Other allusions to kings to come 
occur (xxxvi. 81, Num. xxiv. 17, Deut. 
xxviii. 36). The request of the 
people (1 Sam. viii. 5, ete.), “make 
us a king to judge us like all the 
nations,” evidently is moulded after 
Deut. xvii. 14; so Samuel’s language 
in presenting Saul to the people 

mts ens x. 24) as “him whom the 
Lord hath chosen ”’ alludes to Moses’ 
direction (Deut. xvii. 15), “thou 
shalt in any wise set him king over 
thee whom the Lord thy God shall 
choose.” It was not the mere desire 
for a king which is blamed, but the 
spirit of their request and the cir- 
cumstances under which they made 
it. They set aside Samuel, though 
appointed by the heavenly King, on 
the pretext ‘‘behold thou art old,” 
though he took a leading part in 
state affairs for 385 years afterwards 
(1 Sam. viii. 5), “‘they have not 
rejected thee but... Me that I 
should not reign over them”; they 
distrusted God’s power and will to 
save them from Nahash (xii. 12), 
though He had delivered them from 
the Philistines (chap. vii.). Samuel’s 
sons were corrupt, but that did not 
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warrant their desire to set aside 
himself, whom none could accuse of 
corruption (chap. xii.). Impatience 
of God’s yoke (the laws of the theo- 
cracy), eagerness to imitate the na- 
tions around, and unbelief in trial, 
instead of seeking for the cause of 
their misfortunes in themselves, were 
the sin of their request. God in 
retribution *‘ gave them a king in 
His anger’? (Hos. xiii. 10, 11). 
Samuel by God’s direction warned 
them of the evil results of their 
desire, the prerogative to dispose of 
their property and their children at 
will, which he would claim; yet they 
refused to obey: “nay, but we wil} 
have a king, that we also may be like 
all the nations, and that the king may 
judge us and go out before us and 
fight our battles.’ The sacred 
record of Solomon’s multiplying 
horses and chariots from Egypt, and 
foreign wives who turned away his 
héart, alludes to the prohibition 
(Deut. xvii. 16,17; comp. vii. 3, 4; 
Exod. xxxiv. 16), and proceeds to 
verify the prediction of the results 
of disobedience to it. God saves not 
by horses and horsemen, but by the 
Lord His people’s God (Hos. i. 7). 
Moses’ caution against “returning 
to Egypt” accords with his experi- 
ence (Num. xiv. 4). After the king- 
dom was set up in Israel the danger 
was no longer of a literal (but see 
Jer. xlii. 14) but of a spiritual back- 
sliding return to Egypt (Hos. xi. 5; 
Isa. xxx. 1, 2, xxxvi. 9; Ezek. xvii. 
15). Solomon’s multiplication of 
horses and chariots from Egypt 
entailed constant traffic with that 
idolatrous nation, which the prohibi- 
tion, Deut. xvii. 16, was designed to 
prevent. 


The king when set up, as the judge 


previously, was but God’s viceroy, 
enjoying only a delegated authority. 
The highpriest, priests, and Levites, 
as God’s ministers, were magistrates 
as well as religious officers. Saul 
was elected by the Divine oracle 
from an obscure family, so that all 
saw his authority was held solely at 
God’s pleasure. The king had the 
executive power under God; God 
reserved to Himself the executive. 
The words ‘‘ Jehovah is our Judge, 
Jehovah is our Lawgiver, Jehovah is 
our King,’’ embody the theocracy 
(Isa. xxxili, 22). The land itself was 
His (Lev. xxv. 28, 42, 55); and the 
people, as His servants, could not he 

ermanently bondservants to men. 

he king was closely connected with 
the priesthood, and was bound to 
“write (i.e. have written for him) a 
copy of the law out of that before 
the priests and Levites; he should 
read therein all his life, to keep all 
the words, that his heart might not 
be lifted up above his brethren, to 
the end that he might prolong his 
days in his kingdom” (Deut. xvii. 
18-20). Instead of being, like Hast- 
ern kings, of a distinct royal caste, 
he was simply to be first among 
equals, like his subjects bound by the 
fundamental law of the nation 
(comp. Matt. xxiii. 9). None of the 


Israelite kings usurped the right to” 


legislate. The people chose their 


king, but only in accordance with |’ 
God's 


“choice”? and from their 
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“brethren”? (1 Sam. ix. 15, x. 24, 
xvi. 12; 1 Kings xix. 16; 1 Chron. 
xxii. 10). The rule (“one from 
among thy brethren shalt thou set 
king over thee,’ Deut. xvii. 15) that 
no stranger should reign gives point 
to the question [see Jesus Curistr], 
Matt. xxii. 17, “is it lawful to give 
tribute unto Cesar ?”’ (Jer. xxx. 21.) 
The unlimited polygamy of Eastern 
kings was forbidden. Samuel wrote 
down ‘“‘the manner of the kingdom ” 
(1 Sam. x. 25), i.e. the rights and 
duties of the king in relation to Je- 
hovah the supreme King, and to the 
nation. Despotic murders were com- 
mitted as that of the 85 priests at 
Nob, besides: the other inhabitants, 
by Saul (1 Sam. xxii. 18, 19); but 
mostly the kings observed forms of 
law. Even Ahab did not seize at 
once Naboth’s vineyard, but did it 
with the show of a trial. David slew 
Rechab and Baanah because they 
were self convicted of Ishbosheth’s 
murder. The king was commander 
in chief, supreme judge, and imposer 
of taxes (Menahem, 2 Kings xv. 
19, 20; Jehoiakim, xxiii. 35) and 
levies of men (1 Kings y. 13-15). 
He was “the Lord’s anointed,” 
consecrated with the holy oil hereto- 
fore reserved for the priests (Exod. 
xxx. 238-33; 1 Kings i. 39; 2 Sam. 
vii. 14; Ps. lxxxix. 19, 20, 26, 27; 
ii. 2, 6, 7). It was sacrilegious to 
kill him, even at his own request 
(1 Sam. xxiv. 5, 6, 10, xxvi. 9, 16; 
2 Sam. i. 14; Lam. iv. 20). Type of 
Messiah (Dan. ix. 26). The prophets 
were his advisers, reprovers (2 Sam. 
xii., 1 Kings xxi.) and intercessors 
with God (1 Kings xii. 21-24; Isa. 
xxxvil. 22-86; Jer. xxxvii. 17, xxxviii. 
2,4, 14-26). He was bound to con- 
sult God by the Urimand Thummim 
of the highpriest in every important 
step (1 Sam. xiv. 18, 19, xxviii. 6; 
2 Bhs ii. 1, v. 19, 23). He held 
office on condition of loyalty to his 
supreme Lord. Saul, failing herein, 
forfeited his throne; self will soon 
usurped the place of God’s will: 
“we inquired not at the ark in the 
days of Saul” (1 Chron. xiii. 3). 
David, on the contrary, could not 
bear that God’s throne, the ark, 
should lie neglected whilst bis throne 
was so elevated, and he stripped off 
his royal robe for the linen ephod to 
do homage before the symbol of 
God’s throne (2 Sam. vi. 14). The 
king selected his successor, under 
God’s direction, as David chose 
Solomon before the elder son Adon- 
ijah (1 Kings i. 30, ii. 22; 2 Sam. 
xii. 24, 25) ; comp. 2 Chron. xi. 21, 22, 
Rehoboam, Abijah; the firstborn 
was usually appointed (xxi. 3, 4). 
The queen mother was regent during 
a son’s minority, and always held a 
high position of power at court 
(1 Kings ii. 19; 2 Kings xxiv. 12, 15, 
xi. 1-8: Athaliah). ; 


His chief officers were the recorder, 


who wrote annals of his reign 
(2 Sam. viii. 16) ; the scribe or secre- 
tary wrote despatches and conducted 
his correspondence (ver. 17); the 
officer over the house, arrayed in a 
distinctive robe of office and girdle 
Isa. xxii. 15, etc., xxxvi. 3); the 
king’s friend or companion (1 Kings 
iv. 5); the captain of the body guard 
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(2 Sam. xx. 23 ; 1 Kings ii. 25, 34, 46), 
who was also chief executioner; the 
commander in chief under the king 
(2 Sam. iii. 30-39, xx. 23); bis coun- 
sellor (xvi. 20-23, xvii. 1-14; 1 Chron. 
xxvii. 32). Besides demesnes, flocks, 
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tenths (1 Sam. viii. 15), levies, he 

enjoyed a large revenue by “ pre- 

sents,’ which virtually became a 

regular tax. 

Kingdom of heaven (Gr. ‘the 
heavens’’): of God. The former is 
Matthew’s phrase, the latter Mark’s 
and Luke’s. Derived from Dan. 
ii. 44, iv. 26, vii. 13, 14, 27. Mes- 
siah’s kingdom, as a whole, both in 
its present spiritual invisible phase, 
the gospel dispensation of grace, and 
also in its future manifestation on 

‘earth in glory, when finally heaven 
and earth shall be joined (John 1.51; 
Rev. xxi.,xxii.). Our Lord’s parables 
designate several aspects and phases 
of it by ,the one common phrase, 
“the kingdom of the heavens,” or 
“* of God, is like,’’ etc. 

Kings, T. and II. Title. In LXX. 
the books are-called “ the third and 
fourth of the Kingdoms,” in Vulg. 
“the third and fourth book of Kings. te 
Originally the two were one: Bomberg 
in his printed editions, 1518, 1549, 
divided them intotwo. Three periods 
are included. The first (1 Kings i.— 
xi.), 1015-975 B.c., Solomon’s ascent 
of the throne, wisdom, consolidation 
of his power, erection of the temple, 
AO years’ reigning over the undivided 
twelve tribes; the time of Israel’s 
glory, except that towards the close 
of his reign his polygamy and idolatry 
caused a decline, and God threatened 
the disruption of the kingdom (xi.). 
The second period, from the division 
into two kingdoms to the Assyrian 
captivity of the ten northern tribes, 
975-722 B.c. The third period, from 
thence, in Hezekiah’s reign, till 
Judah’s captivity in Babylon, 722- 
560 B.c., down to the 37th year of 
Jehoiachin’s exile and imprisonment. 
The second period (xii. 1—2 Kings x.) 
comprises three stages: (1) the enmity 
at first between Judah and Israel 
from Jeroboam to Omri, 1 Kings xii.1 
—xvi. 28; (2) the intermarriage be- 
tween the royal houses of Israel and 
of Judah, under Ahab, down to the 
destruction of both kings, Joram of 
Israel and Ahaziah of Judah, by Jehu, 
1 Kings xvi. 29—2 Kings x.; (8) the 
renewal of hostilities, from Jehu’s 
accession in Israel and Athaliah’s 
usurpation in Judah to Israel’s cap- 

tivity in Hezekiah’s sixth year, xi.— 

xvii. 

The book is not a mere chronicle of 

kings’ deeds and fortunes, but of 

their reigns in their spiritual relation 
to Jehovah the true, though invisible, 

King of the theocracy; hence it is 

ranked in the canon among “the 

prophets.” The prophets therefore 
as His ministers, guardians of His 
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rights, and interpreters of His counsel 
and will, come prominently forward 
in the book to maintain His preroga- 
tive before the kings His viceroys, 
and to counsel, warn, and punish as 
Hewho spoke in them deemed neces- 
sary, confirming their word by mi- 
raculous signs. Thus Samuel by His 
direction anointed Saul and David 
to reign over His people; Nathan 
announced God’s promise that Davtd’s 
throne and seed should be for ever 
(2 Sam. vii.) ; then when he sinned 
Nathan announced his punishment, 
and on his repentance immediate 
forgiveness (xil.); similarly Gad 
(xxiv.). Nathan announced Solo- 
mon’s appointment as successor (xii. 
25, 1 Chron. xxii. 9); anointed and 
installed him instead of Adonijah the 
elder brother (1 Kingsi.). Thence- 
forth, David’s seed having been 
established in Judah in conformity 
with God’s promise (2 Sam. vii.), the 
prophets’ agency in Judah was re- 
stricted to critical times and special 
cases requiring the expression of Je- 
hovah’s will in the way of either re- 
proof of declension or encouragement 
of faithfulness. But in Israel their 
agency was more continuous and 
prominent, because of the absence 
of Jehovah’s ordinary ministers the 
priests and Levites, and because of 
the state idolatry of the calves, to 
which Ahab added Baal worship. 
Jehovah appeared to Solomon at 
Gibeon shortly after his accession, 


again after his dedication of the, 


temple, finally by a prophet, probably 
Ahijah, after his declension (1 Kings 
iii. 5, ete. 5 ix. 1, ete.; xi. 11, etc., 29). 
Elijah ‘“‘the prophet as fire, whose 
words burned as a torch ” (KEcclus. 
xlviii. 1), as champion of Jehovah, 
defeated Baal’s and Asherah’s pro- 
phets at Carmel; and averted utter 
apostasy from northern Israel by 
banding God’s prophets in schools 
where Jehovah’s worship was main- 
tained, and a substitute supplied for 
the legal temple worship enjoyed by 
the godly in Judah. 


The choice and treatment of materials 


was determined by the grand theme 
of the book, viz. the progressive de- 
velopment of the kingdom of God 
historically, in conformity with the 
Divine promise through Nathan to 
David which is its germ: “I will set 
up thy seed after thee, and I will 
establish his kingdom . . . for ever. 
I will be his Father and he shall be 
My son; if he commit iniquity I will 
chasten him with the rod of men, and 
with the stripes of the children of 
men; but My mercy shall not depart 
away from him, as I took it from 
Saul’ (2 Sam. vii. 12-17). This is 
the guiding clue through the whole 
history. This book records its ful- 
filment, Jehovah prospering the pious 
kings of David’s seed, chastising the 
backsliders, then casting away yet 
not forever. Notwithstanding Adon- 
ijah’s attempt, Solomon is at the out- 
set recorded as receiving David’s king- 
dom as Jehovah had promised; he 
receivesat Gibeon the renewal of the 
promise, on condition of faithfulness, 
and in answer to his prayer receives 
wisdom, and also riches and honour 
which he had not asked for; then 
after rearing the temple receives 
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God’s confirmation of the promise 
conditionally, “if thow wilt walk 
before Me as David I will establish 
thy kingdom for ever; but if ye (thou 
and thy people) shall at all turn from 
following Me . . . then will I cut 
otf Israel out of the land’; then in 
old age was sentenced for forsaking 
the covenant to have the kingdom 
rent from him and given to his ser- 
vant; yet the grace unchangeably 
promised i in 2 Sam. vil. mitigates the 
stroke, for David’s sake the rending 
should take place not in Solomon’s 
but in his son’s days. Moreover 
one portion (Judah, also Benjamin, 
Simeon, and Dan in part [see IskRAEL 
and JunpAH]) was reserved with Jeru- 
salem for David’s seed, and should 
not go with the other ten tribes to 
Jeroboam. 

The reigns of Israel’s kings are more 
elaborately detailed, and previously 
to those of Judah, because Israel, 
with its erying evils requiring extra- 
ordinary prophetical interposition so 
frequently, furnished more materials 
for the theme of the book than Judah 
of which the development was more 
equable., All matters of important 
bearing on the kingdom of God in 
Judah are.described fully. In both 
alike Jehovah appears as the gracious, 
long suffering God, yet the just 
punisher of the reprobate at last, but 
still for His covenant sake sparing 
and preserving a remnant, notwith- 
standing the idolatry of several even 
ot Judah’s kings (1 Kings xv. 4; 2 
Kings viii: 19, xi. 1, 2). Jehovah 
promised, on condition of faithful- 
ness, to Jeroboam too a sure house 
and the throne of Israel, but not for 
ever, only so long as the separate 
kingdom should last; for He added, 
“T will for this afflict the seed of 
David, but not for ever” (1 Kings 
xi. 388, 39). Judah survived Israel’s 
destruction because of its firm poli- 
tical basis in the continuous succes- 
sion of David's line, and its religious 
basis in the Divinely appointed 
temple and Levitical priesthood. 
But Ahaz’ impiety (though counter- 
acted in part by godly Hezekiah) and 
especially Manasseh’s awful blood- 
shedding and idolatry (the effects of 

- which on the people the faithful 
Josiah could only undo externally) 
at last provoked God to give up 
Judah too to captivity; so Jehoia- 
chin first and Zedeliah last were 
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led away to Babylon, and Jerusalem 
and the temple were destroyed. The 
book, in happy consonance with its 
design, closes with Jehoiachin’s ele- 
vation from the prison to the highest 
throne of the vassal kingsat Babylon, 
an earnest of brighter days to the 
covenant people, the first ray of the 
dawn of God’s returning favour, and 
of His restoring the Jews, and of 
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His fulfilling His promise that the 
kingdom and seed of David shall be 
for ever. 
Relationto land2 Samuel. Character- 
astics. The opening “now” marks 
that the books of Kings continue the 
books of Samuel, carrying on the 
history of the development of the 
kingdom, as foretold in the funda- 
mental promise (2 Sam. vii.). Never- 
theless, the uniformity of the treat- 
ment of the history, and the unity of 
the language, mark that the work is 
independent of 1 and 2 Samuel. 
The author’quotes from his original 
sources with standing formulas. He 
gives chronological notes: 1 Kings vi. 
1 (the number 480 is a copyist’s error 
[see CHRONOLOGY and JupeEs)}), 37, 
88; vii. 1; ix. 10; xi. 42; xiv. 20, 21, 
25; xv.1,2,9, 10. Moses’ law is his 
standard for judging the kings (1 
Kings ii. 3, iii. 14; 2 Kings x. 81, xi. 
12, xiv. 6, xvii. 37, xviil. 6, xxi. 8, 
xxii. 8, xxiii. 8, 21). He describes 
in the same phrase the beginning, 
character, and close of each reign (i 1 
Kings xi. 48 ; xiv. 8, 20, 31; xv. 3,8, 
11, 24, 26, 34; xxii. 43, 51, 53; xvi. 
19, 26, 830; 2 Kings iii. 2, 3; viii. 24; 
x. 29, 81; xii. 3; xiii. 2, 9,11; xiv. 
3, 29; xv. 3, ete.). Except variations 
occasioned by the difference of the 
sources employed, the language, style, 
vocabulary,and grammar are uniform 
throughout. Assyrian and Chaldee 
forms occur, found in Jeremiah, but 
not found in the earlier historical 
books (Joshua, Judges, 1 and 2 
Samuel) : eekoh for eeko (2 Kings vi. 
13); akilah, meat (1 Kings xix. 8) ; 
almugim (x. 11, 12); omnoth, pillars 
(2 Kings xviii. 16) ; uraoth, stalls (1 
Kings iv. 26) ; barburim, fowls (ver. 
23) ; gahar, stretch (xviii. 42); apheer 
for eepheer (xx. 38, 41); gub, hus- 
bandman (2 Kings xxv. 12) ; galom, 
wrap (ii. 8); dobroth, ‘‘floats’’ (1 
Kings v. 9) ; Zif (vi. 1, 37) ; chapha, 
act secretly (2 Kings xvii. 9); yatziah 
chamber (1 Kings vi. 5, 6, 10); 
ma’abeh, clay (vii. 46) ; nada, drive 
(2 Kings xvii. 21); neshi, debt (2 
Kings iv. 7) ; sav, heavy (1 Kings xx. 
43, xxi. 4,5); pharvar, suburbs (2 
Kings xxiii. 11) ; quab, measure (vi. 
25) ; quabal, before (xv. 10) ; taha- 
noth, camp (vi.8); kothereth chapiter, 
mezammeroth snuffers, both in Kings, 
Chronicles, and Jeremiah ; mekonah, 
base, in Ezra also. Reference is 
made to writings containing further 
information concerning particular 
kings, not introduced in Kings be- 
cause not falling in with its design 
to set forth the kingdom of God. 
Relation to Chronicles. The language 
of Kings bears traces of an earlier 
date. Chaldee forms are rare in 
Kings, numerous in Chronicles, which 
has also Persicisms not found in 
Kings. Chronicles is more compre- 
hensive, comprising genealogies from 
Adam downwards, and David’s reign; 
1 Chron. xxviiii—2 Chron. xxxvi 22 
nchronises with 1 and 2 Kings. 
he prophets are prominentin Kings, 
as Nathan, Abijah, Elijah, Elisha, 
the prophet against the Bethel 
altar, Jonah, etc. The priestly and 
Levitical element is prominent in 
Chronicles, e.g. Hezekiah’s purifica- 
tion of the temple, Josiah’s passover 
(2 Chron. xxix.—xxxi., xxxv.). The 


Unity of authorship. 
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Kings books were written whilst | Sources. For Solomon’s acts the author 


Israel was still fresh in memory; but 
Chronicles for the Jews only who no 
longer could have any intercourse 
with the half-bred Israelites of the 
N. (comp. 2 Chron. xx. 8, xxv.) 
Judah and Jerusalem are the chief 
subject of Chronicles, Israel is in the 
background. The reason is [see 
CHRONICLES), the author (probably 
Ezra) seeks to encourage the returned 
exiles to restore the temple service 
and national polity as they were 
under the godly kings of David’s line 
in Judah, whereas they had no exist- 
ence in northern Israel. The idol- 
atries of Solomon, Rehoboam, and 
Ahaz, etc., are less detailed, because 
the returned Jews were no longer 
prone to idolatry. 

Nowhere in 
the books can interpolation or com- 
bination of different accounts be de- 
tected. The history is brought down 
to past the middle of the Babylonian 
captivity; yet no allusion occurs to 
the deliverance from it. The author 
was probably living with the Baby- 
lonian exiles. The Talmud (Baba 
Bathra, f. 15, § 1) makes him to be 
Jeremiah. Probably Jeremiah died in 
Egypt, and hardly lived till 66 years 
after his call to prophesy, 7.e. the 37th 
year of Jehoiachin. Our author was 
doubtless acquainted with the pro- 
phecies of Jeremiah. The accounts, 
2 Kings xxiv. 18, etc., and Jer. lii., 
are both extracts from a fuller ac- 
count of Jerusalem’s fall. Jer. lii. 
was probably written by some one 
else, as Jeremiah having recorded the 
history in the proper place (xxxix., 
xl.) was not likely to repéat it over 
again. But in favour of Jeremiah’s 
authorship is the fact that certain 
words are used only in Kings and in 
Jeremiah: baqubuqu, cruse (1 Kings 
xiv. 3, Jer. xix. 1, 10); yagab, hus- 
bandman (2 Kings xxv. 12, Jer. lii. 
16) ; chabah, hide (1 Kings xxii. 25, 
Jer. xlix. 10); ’avar, to blind (2 
Kings xxv. 7, Jer. xxxix. 7). The 
frequent reference to the pentateuch 
accords with the interest Jeremiah 
was sure to feel in the discovery 
under Josiah of the temple copy (Jer. 
xi. 8-5 comp. Deut. xxvii. 26; Jer. 
xxxii. 18-21 comp. Exod. xx. 6, vi. 6; 
Jer. xxxiv. 14 comp. Deut. xv. 12). 
Jeremiah’s prophecies and Kings 
shed mutual light on one another, 
and have undesigned coincidences : 2 
Kings xxv. 1-38, comp. Jer. xxxviii. 
1-9, xxxix. 1-7; 2 Kings xxv. 11, 
12, 18-21, comp. Jer. xxxix. 10-14, 
xl. 1-5; 2 Kings xxiv. 13, xxv. 18, 
comp. Jer. xxvil. 18-20, xxviii. 3-6; 
2 Kings xxiv. 14 comp. Jer. xxiv. 1; 
2 Kings xxi., xxii., xxiii., comp. Jer. 
vii. 15, xv. 4, xix. 3. The absence of 
mention of Jeremiahin Kings, though 
he was so prominent in the reigns of 
the last four kings, is just what we 
might expect if Jeremiah be the 
author of Kings. The mention of 
Seraiah and Zephaniah as slain b 

Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xxv. 18 

accords with Jer. xxi. 1, xxix. 25-29, 
wherein Zephaniah appears as of the 
faction that opposed Jeremiah and 
was headed by priests and false pro- 
phets. Comp. also 2 Kings xxiv. 2, 
7 with Jer. xxv. 9, 20, 21; xxxvii. 7, 
8; xlvi. 1-12. 


mentions as his authority ‘ the book 
of the acts of Solomon” (1 Kings xi. 
41). For the affairs of Judah “the 
book of the chronicles of the kin 
of Judah” (1 Kings xiv. 29, xv. 7, 
28, xxii. 46; 2 Kings viii. 23, xii. 19). 
For Israel “‘ the-book of the chroni- 
cles of the kings of Israel”? (1 Kings 
xiv. 19; xv. 31; xvi. 5, 14, 20, 27; 
xxii. 89; 2 Kings i. 18). Not the 
national archives kept by the ‘‘ re- 
corders”’ or kings’ remembrancers ; 
but anuals compiled by prophets 
from the public. yearbooks or na- 
tional archives, and also from pro- 
phets’ monographs, and collections 
of prophecies reaching in Israel to 
Pekah (2 Kings xv. 31), and in Judah 
to Jehoiakim (2 Kings xxiv. 5), the 
collection being worked into a book 
of the times of each kingdom shortly 
before the overthrow of Judah. The 
agreement between the books of 
Kings and 2 Chron. is due to both 
quoting from these same annals. The 
book of Chronicles embodies also 
writings of individual prophets, as 
Isaiah, Iddo, and Jehu, beside the 
daybooks of the kings (2 Chron. xx. 
34, xxxii. 32). Some of the prophets’ 
individual writings were received 
into the annals. No public annalists 
had place in northern Israel. The 
formuia ‘‘to this day” refers to the 
time of the still existing kingdom of 
Judah, towards its close, and ema- 
nated from the sources employed, not 
from the author of Kings, for it is. 
common to Kings and Chronicles (1 
Kings viii. 8, see below, 2 Chron. v. 
9; 1 Kings ix. 21 comp. 2 Chron. 
vii. 8; 1 Kings xii. 19 comp. 2 Chron. 
x. 19; 2 Kings viii. 22 comp. 2 Chron. 
xxi. 10. Also xxix. 29, ‘‘ the books of 
Samuel the seer, Nathan the pro- 
phet, and Gad the seer,” answer to 
“the book of the acts of Solomon” 
in1 Kings xi. 41, and 2 Chron. ix. 29,. 
“the book of Nathan the prophet, 
the prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite,. 
and the visions of Iddo the seer 
against Jeroboam.” ‘‘The book of 
the acts of Solomon” was much 
earlier than the annals of Israel and 
Judah. The composition of the annals- 
by prophets accounts for the promi- 
nence given to Elijah and Elisha. 


Impartial candour and reference of all 


things to the standard of the law 
characterize the composition. The: 
great Solomon’s faults and any 
grace in northern Israel’s kings are: 
undisguisedly narrated ; so also the 
destruction of the very temple where 
God manifested His glory. Even 
Elijah’s temporary weakness of faith 
in fleeing from Jezebel is told as 
candidly and faithfully as his marvel- 
lous boldness for God. In1 Kings 
viii. 8 the staves of the ark in the 
holy place the author says ‘‘are 
unto this day’’; this must be a re- 
tention of the words of his sowrce, 
for he survived the destruction of 
the temple (2 Kings xxv.). The re- 
petitions are due to the same cause: 
(1 Kings xiv. 21,31; 2 Kings xiii. 12, 
18; xiv. 15, 16; ix. 14, 15; viii. 28, 
29; also 1 Kings xiv. 30, xv. 6). The 
writer interposes in his quotations 
his own Spirit-taught reflections (2 
Kings xiii. 23, xxi. 10-16, xvii. 7-23, 

32-41). ; 


KIR 


Canonical authority. The books have 
always stood in the second division of 
the Jewish canon, ‘‘ the prophets” 
(nebtim), being of prophetical com- 
sition and theme (see above, the 
eginning), viz. God’s administra- 
tion through His prophets in develop- 
ing the theocratic kingdom under 
kings. Our Lord thrice refers to the 
book, speaking of Solomon, the queen 
of Sheba, and the widow of Sarepta 
and Naaman (Matt. vi. 29; xii. 42; 
Luke iv. 25-27). Also Paul refers to 
Elias’ intercession against Israel, and 
God’s answer about the 7000 who 
bowed not to Baal (Rom. xi. 2-4). Also 
James as to Elias’ prayer for drought, 
then for rain (Jas. v. 17, 18; Rev. 
xi. 6). Elisha’s charge to Gehazi (2 
Kings iv. 29) is repeated in our Lord’s 
charge (Luke x. 4); the raising of 
the Shunammite’s son is referred to, 
Heb. xi. 35; Jezebel is referred to, 
Rey. ii. 20. 
Confirmation from secular history and 
monuments. The Egyptian king 
Psinaches’ patronage of Hadad the 
Edomite (1 Kings xi. 19, 20); Solo- 
mon’s alliance with his successor 
Psusennes who reigned 85 years; 
Shishak’s (Sesonchis I.) accession 
towards the close of Solomon’s reign 
ver.40) ; his conquest of Judea under 
hoboam, represented on a monu- 
ment still at Karnak which mentions 
““the king of Judah,” the time of 
the Ethiopian dynasty of So (Sabak) 
and Tirhakah, of the 25th dynasty ; 
the rise and speedy fall of Syrian 
power, Assyria overshadowing it ; the 
account of Mesha harmonizing with 
the Dison [see] stone; Assyria’s 
struggles with Egypt, and Babylon’s 
sudden supremacy under Nebuchad- 
nezzar over both Assyria and Egypt: 
all these notices in Kings accord with 
independent pagan history and in- 
scriptions. Thenames of Omri, Mesha, 
Jehu, Menahem, Hoshea, Hezekiah, 
are deciphered in inscriptions of cam- 
paigns of Tiglath Pileser, Sargon, 
ennacherib, and Esarhaddon. 
Contemporary prophets, as Isaiah, with 
Ahaz and Hezekiah, Jeremiah with 
Jehoiakim and Zedekiah, elucidate 
the histories of Kings just as the 
epistles of N. T. are commentaries 
on Acts. 
Kir. A wall, or place fortified with a 
wall. 1, An Armenian region subject 
to Assyria, Kurgistan or Georgia 
between the Black and Caspian seas 
(Isa. xxii.6). The river Kur (Cyrus) 
in it falls into the Caspian Sea. Feou 
Kir the Syrians migrated originally ; 
and to it they were removed from 
Damascus by Tiglath Pileser (2 
Kings xvi. 9). Esarhaddon had sub- 
dued Armenia (according to Assyrian 
inscriptions: Rawlinson Herodot. i. 
481), warring with it as the harbourer 
of his father Sennacherib’s two 
arricidal murderers (Amos i. 5, ix. 
by. Keil thinks Kir to be Kurena 
along the river Mardus in Media, or 
else Karine a town in Media, on the 
ground that the remote parts of 
Armenia were beyond the Assyrian 
empire (2 Kings xix. 87); but Hsar- 
don subduedit. The LXX.,Vulg., 
and Targum rendering “Cyrene” 
favour Keil. 2. Kir Haresa, 
Heres, HarESETH, HARASETH, or 
oF Moas. From harith ‘‘a hill” 


Kiriathaim. 1. N 
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(Arabic), or heres “baked clay,” 
viz., the walls being of brick (?). 
Moab’s two strongholds were Ar 
(mother) of Moab, the metropolis, and 
Kir of Moab (2 Kings iii. 25) on the 
most elevated hill in the country 
(Isa, xvi. 7,11; xv.1; 2 Kings iii. 
25; Jer. xlviii, 31, 36). Here the 
Moabite king made his last stand 
against confederate Israel, Judah, 
and Edom [see Dison]. Here he 
sacrificed his son and so created 
“indignation against Israel,’’ because 
they had reduced him to such an 
awful extremity; the Israelites’ own 
superstitious fears were excited and 
they withdrew from the expedition ; 
then followed Mesha’s victorious 
campaign recorded on the Dibon 
stone. Now Kerak, capital of Moab, 
on the top of a hill 3000 feet above 
the Dead Sea, surrounded on all 
sides by deep ravines, and these by 
hills whence the Israelite slingers 
hurled when they could not take the 
place; entered by a tunnel through 
the solid rock for 100 feet distance; a 
deep rock hewn moat separates the 
massive citadel from the town. 
Kiriah is the archaic term; Ir and 
Ar the more recent terms for a city. 
Kereth the Phceenician form appears 
in Carth-age, Cirta. Inthe Bible we 
have Kerioth (i.e. ‘‘the cities’’), 
Kartah, Kartan (Josh. xxi. 32, xv. 25; 
Jer. xlviii. 28, 24, 41; Amos ii. 2). 

um. xxxii. 87, 
Josh. xiii. 19. A town of Reuben. 
Belonged first to the Emim (Gen. xiv. 
5 Shaveh Kiriathaim, “the plain of 
K.,” or of the two cities) whom the 
Moabites dispossessed before the 
exodus (Deut. ii. 10, 11). Moab lost 
and recovered K. when the trans- 
jordanic tribes were carried captive 
(Jer. xlvili. 1,28; Ezek. xxv. 9). 2. 
K. of Naphtali, assigned to the Le- 
vitical Gershonites (1 Chron. vi. 76). 


Kirjath Arba=the city of Arba the 


Anakite (Gen. xiii. 18, xxiii. 2;’ Josh. 
xiv. 15, xv. 54, xx. 7, xxi. 11; Neh. xi. 


25). Hebron was the original name, 
then Mamre (the sacred ve near 
the town), then K. Caleb restored 


the name HEBRON [see]. 


Kirjath Huzoth=city of streets. 


In Moab. Thither Balak led Balaam 
(Num. xxii. 36, 39, 41). Between the 
Arnon and Bamoth Baal. 


Kirjath Jearim=city of forests. 


Ps. cxxxii. 6, “we (David and his 
people) when in Ephratah heard of 
the ark’’ as a hearsay, not as the 
religious centre of the nation as when 
it was in Shiloh ; “ we found it in the 
fields of the wood,” 7.e. in Kirjath 
Jearim, the forest town, where it lay 
neglected under Saul after its resto- 
ration by the Philistines (1 Sam. vi. 
21, vii. 1; 2 Sam. vi. 2, 3, 4). David 
brought it up to Zion. Its other 
names Baatan, BaaLe of Judah, 
KirgatH Baat, betray its original 
connection with Baal worship (Josh. 
xv. 9, 60, xviii. 14; 1 Chron. xiii. 3, 
4 Contracted into Kirjatharim 
(Ezra ii. 25). Called simply Kirjath 
and assigned to Benjamin (Josh. 
xviii. 28). Now Kuryet el Enab, 
“the city of grapes,” on the right 
bank of a long wady, with a fine old 
church, stone houses grouped round 
two or three castle-like houses, the 
hereditary residences of the family of 


Kishon, or Kishion. 


KISHON RIVER 


—— ed 


Abu Ghaush, a marauding chief, 
amidst olive groves and terraced 
slopes. But Chaplin identifies Kir- 
jath Jearim with the village Soba, 
mount Seir on Judah’s border being 
Batn el Saghir. Caleb’s son Shobal 
was the father or founder over again 
of Kirjath Jearim (1 Chron. ii. 50-53). 
It was one of the four Gibeonite 
cities which obtained peace with 
Israel by deceit (Josh. ix. 17). 


Kirjath Sannah= city of palms 


(Gesenius), city of doctrine (Bochart). 
It was in the mountains of Judah, 
not the usual habitat of palms, ra- 
ther it was the Canaanite centre of 
religious teaching (Josh. xv. 49)= 
KirsaTH SEPHER, “city of a book.’’ 
Joshua took it and slew its king and 
inhabitants (x. 388, 39; xii. 13). It 
was then called also Debir (an inner 
place, viz. among the mountains) in 
the centre of Judah, not the Debir 
on the N.E. frontier (xv. 7, 15, 16, 
xi. 21, xxi. 15; Jud.i. 11, 12). As- 
signed to the priests. Possibly now 
Dewirban on a hill an hour’s distance 
W. from Hebron; but more probably 
Dhoheriyeh : see Pal. Expl. Qy. Stat., 
Jan. 1875, p. 48 


Kish=bow. 1. Saul’s father, son of 


Abiel, of Benjamin, brother of Ab- 
ner (1 Sam. ix. 1, 21, xiv. 51). 1 
Chron. viii. 38 passes over many 
intermediate links between Saul and 
Ner, the son of Abi (the father) of 
Gibeon. 2. A descendant of Benja- 
min, of the family of Gibeon, dis- 
tinct from Saul’s father (1 Chron. 
viii. 80). 8. A Merarite Levite, son 
of Abdi, in Hezekiah’s days; sanc- 
tified himself to cleanse the teruple 
(2 Chron. xxix. 12). The Levitical 
house under its chief, rather than an 
individual, is meant here by K. 4. 
1 Chron. xxiii. 21=KisHt, ancestor of 
Ethan the minstrel (1 Chron. vi. 44, 
xv.17)=KusuaiaH. 5. Esth. ii. 5. 

A town on 
Issachar’s border, allotted to the 
Gershonite Levites (Josh. xix. 20, 
xxi. 28) 


Kishon River=bent likea bow. A 


torrent (nachal), perennial for eight 
miles. Fed from sources along the 


— 


MOUTH OF THE RIVER KISHON, 


whole plain of Jezreel as far S.E. as 
Engannim or Jenin, and as far 
N.E. as Tabor and mount Gilboa 


(“Little Hermon”). Springs of 
mount Carmel and the Samariaran, 
on the S. and the mountains of Gal. 
lee on the N., and wady el Malek, 
supply its perennial part. Thescene 
of Sisera’s defeat and of Elijah’s 
slaying of Baal’s prophets (Jud. iv. 
7, 18, v. 19, 21; Ps. lxxxiii. 9; 1 
Kings xviii. 40). The only notice of 
K. elsewhere is as “the torrent fac- 
ing Jokneam ” (now Kaimam) (Josh. 
xix. 11). Now nahr Mukatta, flowin 
N.W. through the Jezreel(Esdraelon 
plain to the bay of Acca and the Medi- 
terranean. “‘ That ancientriver’’ (Jud. 
v. 21): the torrent of the olden times, 
1.e. the scene of similar battles of old, 
for Esdraelon was sult - great 
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KORAH 


battle field of Palestine, nachal que- 
dumim. It breaks by anarrow pass be- 
neath the height Harothieh (perhaps 
akin to “‘ Harosheth’’) into the Acre 
or Acca plain. The spring of Lejjun 
answers probably to “the waters of 
Megiddo,” and is a feeder of K. Here 
and at Taanach Barak assembled his 
forces. But the battle was fought at 
mount Tabor, 15 miles off. For Ps. 
Ixxiii. 10 says, “the Canaanites per- 
ished at Endor” on the S. side of 
mount Tabor, to which the kings had 
marched from the 8. Conder iden- 
tifies “the waters of Megiddo”’ with 
the springs which flow from the mound 
of Mujedda ruin, and the countless 
streams in the valley of Jezreel (Pal. 
Expl. Qy. Stat., Oct. 1877, p. 191). 
The upper K. swells into a torrent 
with deep mud in the sudden rain 
storms in winter and spring; here in 
the swamps, from which the main 
stream of the K. rises, the Canaanites 
fleeing perished in numbers. 

At the extreme E. of Carmel is the 
spot El Mahraka, “the burning,’”’ the 
scene of Elijah’s sacrifice, a rocky 
height abruptly shooting up onthe E. 
Nowhere does K. run so close to 
Carmel as beneath Mahraka, from 
which the descent to it is by a steep 
ravine. Mahraka is 1635 ft. above 
the sea and 1000 above K.; this 
height one could go up and down in 
the short time allowed in 1 Kings 
xviii. 40-44. Moreover, nearer than 
this water could be got at the vaulted 
fountain in the form of a tank with 
steps down to it, 250 ft. beneath the 
altar plateau. 

Kiss. Thecustomary salutation inthe 
East as a mark of respect or affec- 
tion (Gen. xxvii. 26, S. of Sol. i. 2, 
Luke vii. 45) ; hence the token used 
by the hypocrite to pretend love (2 
Sam. xv. 5 Absalom; Matt. xxvi. 
48 Judas). The “kiss of charity” 
or love, “‘an holy kiss” (pure and 
chaste), was the pledge of Christian 
brotherhood (Apostol. Const. ii. 57, 
viii. 11) in the early church (Justin 
Martyr, Apology i. 65), especially at 
the Lord’s supper, when the kiss was 
passed through the congregation, the 
men kissing the men, the women the 
women (Rom. xvi. 16, 1 Cor. xvi. 20, 
2 Cor. xiii. 12, Acts xx. 37, 1 Thess. 
v. 26, 1 Pet. v.14). Tertullian calls 
it (de Orat. 14) ‘‘ the kiss of peace.” 
Not a mere conventional salutation, 
“the mystic kiss’? (Clemens Alex. 
Peedag. ii. 11), 7.e. symbolising union 
in Christ. A kiss was the mark also 
of reverence and subjection. So 
Samuel after anointing Saul kissed 
him (1 Sam. x. 1). Also used in 
religious ‘‘adoration”’ (derived from 
ad os ‘‘to the mouth,” viz. kissing the 
hand in homage), whether of idols 
(Job xxxi.27, 1 Kings xix. 18, Hos. xiii. 
2) or of Jehovah (Ps.ii.12). So the 
Mahometans kiss the Kaabaat Mecca. 
Kite: ayyah (Lev. xi. 14). The red 
kite, Milvus regalis, remarkable for 
its sharp sight (Job xxviii. 7, where 
for “vulture” transl. “‘kite,” ayyah, 
even its eye fails to penetrate the 
miner’s hidden “‘path’’; Deut. xiv. 13). 
From an Arabic root “to turn,” the 
kite sailing in circles guided by the 
rudder-like tail. The phrase “after 
its kind” implies that a genus or class 
of birds, not merely one individual, is 


meant. The bony orbits of the eye 
and the eye itself are especially large 
in proportion to the skull, in all the 
Raptores. The scle- 
rotic plates enclose 
the eye asin a hoop, 
in the form of a ma 4 
let with a trumpet 
rim; by this the eye & 
becomes a self ad- ;\ 
justing telescope to ¥ 
discern near or far 
objects. Hence, when 
a beast dies in a wilderness, in a very 
short time kites and vultures, invisible 
before to man, swoop in spiral circles 


from all quarters towards it. 

Kithlish=dashing down of the lion, 
from Kathath laish. A town of 
Judah in the shephelah or lower hills 
(Josh. xv.40). Now El Jilas. Traces 
of the ‘‘lion’”’ abound onall sides; in 
the plains of Dan on the N. (Deut. 
xxxill. 22, Jud. xiv. 5), in the uplands 
of Judah on the E. (Gen. xlix. 9, 1 
Sam. xvii. 34), and in ‘‘the S.,”’ the 
droughty land between Palestine and 
Egypt (2 Sam. xxiii. 20, Isa. xxx. 6). 

Kitron. A townallotted to Zebulun, 
but not wrested from the Canaanites 
(Jud. i. 80). Probably the same as 
Kattath in Josh. xix. 15. 

Knife. Originally of flakes of stone 
or flint, which was retained for sacred 
purposes as circumcision, even after 
the introduction of bronze, iron, and 
steel (Hxod. iv. 25, Josh. v. 2 marg.). 
The Egyptians never used bronze 
or steel in preparing the mummies, 
stone being regarded as purer and 
more sacred. Used little at meals, 
but for slaughtering animals and 
cutting up carcases (Gen. xxii. 6, 
Lev. vii. 83, 34). Also by scribes 
for making and mending the reed 
pen (Jer. xxxvi. 28, “‘ penknife’’; see 
also 1 Kings xviii. 28). [See Crvin- 
IZATION and JOSHUA. | 

Knop. Our “knob” (Exod. xxv. 31-36, 
xxxvii. 17-22). (1) Kaphtor, pome- 
granate-like knops or balls, associated 
with flowers in architectural orna- 
mentation, also a boss from which, 
as crowning the stem, branches 
spring out. In Amos ix. 1 instead of 
‘lintel’? (kaphtor), and Zeph. ii. 
14 transl. “the sphere-like capital 
of the column.’’ The Heb. implies 
something crowning a work and at 
its top. (2) Pequa’im (1 Kings vi. 
18, vii. 24), gowrdlike oval orna- 
‘ments running in straight rows, 
carved in the cedar wainscot of the 
temple interior, and an ornament 
cast round the great “‘ sea’’ below the 
brim ; in double row, ten to a cubit, 
two inches from centre to centre (1 
Kings vi. 18, vii. 24). Paquw’oth 
means wild gourds. 

Koa. Ezek. xxiii. 23. ‘ Pekoa (visit- 
ation) and Shoa (rich) and Koa” 
(noble). Babylon is the land of visit- 
ation ; actively, visiting with judg- 
ment Judah ; passively, to be visited 
with judgment (Jer. 1. 21). Marg. 
“vich and noble” in her prosperity 
above all kingdoms. Maurer ex- 
plains, ‘‘ the Babylonians and all the 
Chaldeans (Pekod), prefects (Shoa 
and Koa), rich,’’ ete. 

Kohath=assembly. Levi's second 
son; came down to Egypt with Levi 
and Jacob (Gen. xlvi. 11). Died 133 
years old (Exod. vi. 16,18). From 


Korah = bald. 


him sprang Moses and Aaron (1 
Chron. vi. 2); but Amram [see] 
their father is separated from the 
Amram, Kohath’s son, by many 
omitted links in the genealogy, for 
at the exodus Kohath’s posterity 
numbered 2750 between 30 and 50 
years old (Num. iv. 35, 36), and the 
males young and old 8600, divided 
into the Amramites, Izharites, He- 
bronites, and Uzzielites (iii. 25-27, 
ete.). Their charge on the march 
was on the S. side of the tabernacle, 
to bear (iv. 15) the ark, the table, the 
candlestick, the altars, and vessels of 
the sanctuary, and the hangings, but 
not to take off the coverings put on by 
the sons of Aaron or touch them, on 
pain of death; Uzzah’s fatal error 
(2 Sam. vi. 6, 7). They held high 
office as judges and rulers in things 
sacred and secular, and keepers of 
the dedicated treasures, and singers 
in the sanctuary (1 Chron. xxvi. 23- 
82, 2 Chron. xx. 19). Samuel was a 
Kohathite, and therefore so was He- 
man the singer, Samuel’s descendant. 
Their inheritance was in Manasseh, 
Ephraim, and Dan (1 Chron. vi. 
61-70; Josh. xxi. 5, 20-26). 


Kolaiah. 1. Neb. xi.7. 2. Jer. xxix. 


1, 22. 

1. Esau’s son, by 
Aholibamah (Gen. xxxvi. 5,14, 18). 
A duke of Edom, born in Canaan 
before Esau migrated to mount Seir.- 
2. Sprung from Eliphaz (xxxvi. 16), 
but probably it is a copyist’s error 
from ver.18. One MS. of the Sama- 
ritan pentateuch omits it. 3. A son 
of Hebron, descended from Judah (1 
Chron. ii. 43). 


4. Son (or descendant) of Izhar, son of 


Kohath, son of Levi. Ringleader of 
the rebellion against Moses and Aaron 
(Num. xvi., xxvi. 9-11); the one 
solitary anecdote recorded of the 38 
years’ wandering, uncircumcision, and 
shame. Not content with his hon- 
ourable post as a Levite ‘‘ minister ” 
to the sanctuary, K. “sought the 
priesthood also.’ Associated with 
him in the rebellion Dathan, Abiram, 
and On (the last is not mentioned 
subsequently), sprung from Reuben, 
who sought to regain the forfeited 
primogeniture and the primacy of 
their own tribe among Israel’s tribes 
(1 Chron. v. 1). The punishment 
answered to the Reubenites’ sin, their 
pride was punished by “ Reuben’s 
men being made few,’’ so that Moses 
prayed “let Reuben live and not 
die,” 7.e. be saved from extinction 
(Deut. xxxiii. 6). Elizaphan of the 
youngest branch, descended from Uz- 
ziel (Num. iii. 27, 30), was preferred 
before K. of the elder Izharite branch 
and made “chief of the house of the 
father of the families of the Kohath- 
ites’; hence probably arose his 
pique against Moses. ith the un- 
designed coincidence which charac- 
terizes truth we find the Reubenites 
encamped next the Kohathites, so 
the two were conveniently situated 
for plotting together (Num. ii.). K,. 
with “250 princes of the assembly, 
famous in the congregation, men of 
renown ”’ (not restricted to the tribe 
of Reuben: xxvii. 3), said to Moses 
and Aaron, ‘‘ye take too much upon 
ou, seeing all the congregation are 

oly, every one of them, and the 
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Lord is among them”’ (comp. Exod. 
xix. 6). ‘lhe Reubenites’ sin was in 
desiring to set aside all special minis- 
tries, in which K. to gain their sup- 
port joined them ostensibly ; he did 
not really wish to raise the people toa 
level with the Levites, but the Levites 
alone to the level of thepriests. K.’s 
sin answers to that of sacerdotalist 
ministers who, not content with the 
honour of the ministry (nowhere in 
the N. T. are Christian ministers 
called “ sacrificing’ or ‘‘ sacerdotal 
priests,” hiereis, a term belonging in 
the strict and highest sense to Jesus 
alone; restricted to Him and the 
Aaronic and pagan priests, and 
spiritually applied to all Christians : 
Matt. viii.4; Acts xiv. 13; Heb. v.6; 
Rev. i. 6, v. 10, xx. 6; 1 Pet. ii. 5, 9), 
usurp Christ’s sacrificing and medi- 
atorial priesthood ; also to that of all 
men who think to be saved by their 
own doings instead of by His media- 
torial work for us (Acts iv. 12). The 
Reubenites’ sin answers to that of 
those who would set aside all minis- 
ters on the ground that all Christians 
are priests unto God. The fact that 
all Christians are “‘ kings unto God”’ 
does not supersede the present need 
of kings and rulers, to whom the 
people delegate some of their rights 
and liberties. Moses gave them a 
respite for repentance till the mor- 
row: “take you censers, fire, and 
incense before the Lord to-morrow 
. . . the man whom the Lord doth 
choose . . . shall be holy; ye 
take too much upon you, ye sons 
of Levi,’’ retorting their own words. 
Men often charge others with the 
very sin which they themselves are 
committing. On Moses’ sending for 
Dathan and Abiram they would not 
come, they retorted his own words: 
“4s it a small thing (Num. xvi. 9, 13) 
that thou hast brought us up out of 
a land that floweth with milk and 
honey ... thon hast not brought 
us into a land that floweth with milk 
and honey,” etc. With studied pro- 
fanity they describe Egypt as that 
which God had described Cariaan to 
be. ‘‘ Wilt thou put out the eyes of 
these men?”’ 7.e. throw dust in their 
eyes, blind them to your non-fulfil- 
ment of your fine promises. Dathan 
and Abiram, their wives and children, 
stood at the door of their tents as 
though defying Moses to do his 
worst, when Moses by Jehovah’s 
command told the people to get up 
from about the tabernacle of K., Da- 
than, and Abiram, 7.e. from the 
tabernacle which these had set up in 
common opposition to the great 
tabernacle of the congregation. The 
three are mentioned here together as 
joined in a common cause though 
not now together locally. So the 
earth ‘‘ clave asunder and swallowed 
up their houses and all the men (but 
not the sons, who probably shrank 
from their father’s sin and escaped : 
xxvi. 11) belonging unto K..,”’ viz. all 
who joined him in rebellion, viz. 
Dathan, Abiram, and their children. 
K.’s tent stood with the Kohathites, 
forming part of the inner line im- 
mediately S. of the tabernacle. Da- 
than’s and Abiram’s, as in the outer 
line on the same side, were contiguous 
to K.’stent, yet sufficiently separate to 


Kore. 
Koz. 


Laadan. 


admit of his tent not being swallowed 
up as was theirs. Fire from Jehovah 
(probably from the altar, Lev. x. 1-7) 
consumed K. and the 250 incense 
offerers who were apart “at the door 
of the tabernacle” (Num. xvi. 18, 19, 
33-35). In ver. 27 K. is not men- 
tioned with Dathan and Abiram, 
which shows that K. himself was 
elsewhere, viz. at the tabernacle door, 
when they were swallowedup. Thus 
the impression on a superficial read- 
ing of chap. xvi., that K., Dathan 
and Abiram, and the men and goods 
of all three alike, were swallowed up, 
on a closer inspection is done away, 
and chap. xvi. appears in minute and 
undesigned harmony with xxvi. 10, 
11. Similarly Ps. evi. 17, 18, dis- 
tinguishes the end of Dathan and 
Abiram from K.: “the earth... 
swallowed up Dathan and... . the 
company of Abiram. And a fire 
was kindled in their company,” viz. 
K. and the 250; these, having 
sinned by jue in offering incense, 
were retributively punished by jire. 
K. had no opportunity of collecting 
his children about him, being away 
from histent; he only had all the men 
of his family who abetted his rebel- 
lion along with him at the door of 
thetabernacle. ‘‘ Despising dominion 
and speaking evil of dignities”’ isthe 
sin of K. and he “ perished by gain- 
saying,” 7.e. speaking against Moses, 
a warning to all self sufficient despi- 
sers of authority. The effect of this 
terrible warning on the survivors of 
K. was that the family attained high 
distinction subsequently. Samuel 
was a Korhite (1 Chron. vi. 22-28). 
Korhites under David had the chief 
place in keeping the tabernacle doors 
(1 Chron. vi. 32-37), and in the psalm- 
ody (ix. 19, 33). Hleven psalms are 
inscribed with their name as the 
authors (xlii., xliv., xlv., xlvi., xlvii., 
xlviii., xlix., lxxxiv., Ixxxy., Ixxxvii., 
lxxxvili.; comp. 2 Chron. xx. 19). 
(See Jenosuapnat.] Their subject 


and tone are pleasant and cheerful, 


free from anything sad or harsh 
(Origen, Homily on 1 Sam.), more 
sublime and vehement than David’s 
psalms, and glowing with spirituality 
and unction. Assir, Elkanah, and 
Abiasaph were respectively the son, 
grandson, and great grandson of K. 
(Exod. vi. 24, comp. 1 Chron. vi. 22, 
23-37.) 

1. 1 Chron. xxvi. 1, ix. 19. 
2. 2 Chron. xxxi. 14, 

Ezra ii. 61, Neh. iii. 4, 21. 


L 


Laadah. Shelah’s son,Judah’s grand- 


son; father, i.e. founder, of Mareshah 
of Judah (1 Chron. iv. 21). 

1. 1 Chron. vii. 26. 2. 
Elsewhere Linsni (1 Chron. vi. 17, 
Xxili. 7-9, xxvi. 21). 


Laban=white. Bethuel’s son; grand- 


son of Nalhor, Abraham?s brother 
(Gen. xxviil. 5, xxix. 5). Rebekah’s 
brother (xxiv. 29-31, 50, 51, 55). It 
was “‘ when he saw the earring and 
bracelets’? given by Eliezer to Re- 
bekah he was lavish in his professions 
of hospitality, ‘‘ come in thou blessed 
of the Lord ; wherefore standest thou 


LABAN 


without?” ete. Bethuel either had 
just died (Josephus, Ant. i. 16, and 
Heb. tradition) or was of weak charac- 
ter, so that L. is prominent in arrang- 
ing for Rebekah’s marriage to Isaac 
[see BetHuEL]; but Niebuhr ob- 
serves Hastern custom, then as now, 
gave brothers the main share in de- 
fending sisters’ honour and settling 
as to their marriage (xxxiv. 13, Jud. 
xxi. 22, 2 Sam. xii. 20-29). Active 


_and stirring, but selfish and grasp- 


ing. By his daughters Leah and 
Rachel he was progenitor of Reu- 
ben, Simeon, Levi, Judah (of which 
tribe Christ came), Issachar, and 
Zebulun, one half of the whole Is- 
raelite nation, besides Dinah. When 
Abraham emigrated to Canaan the 
part of the family to which L. be. 
longed remained in Haran (Gen.xxvii, 
43, xxix. 1, etc.). Ungenerously he 
took 14 years of Jacob his nephew’s 
service, when Jacob had covenanted 
with him for seven only; he tried ta 
retain his labour without paying his 
labour’s worth (xxxi.). Ten times 
(i.e. very frequently, Num. xiv. 22) 
he changed his wages when con- 
strained to remunerate him ; and as 
a covetous master made Jacob ac- 
countable for all of the flock that 
were stolen or torn. Jacob, during 
the absence of L., sheepshearing, 
stole away with his family and flocks, 
crossing the Euphrates for the W.; 
on the third day L, heard of it, and 
after seven days overtook him HE. of 
Jordan. His daughters felt they had 
no longer inheritance or interest in 
their father’s house, as L. had sold 
them, as if strangers, to Jacob for 
his service, and took all the profit of 
that service to himself, virtually, 
said they, “devouring our money” 
(Gen. xxxi. 14-16), 7.e. consuming the 
property brought to him by Jacob’s 
service for us. Rachel stole the tera- 
phim perhaps to ensure a prosperous 

t. would have still sent 


ourney. 
ies empty away but for God’s inter- 
position. L. then, suppressing in 


silence what had been his design 
really, pretended that his displeasure 
was only at Jacob’s secret departure 
and the theft of his gods (xxxi. 5,7,9, 
13, 16, 24, 26, 27, 29, 42), and that 
otherwise he would have “sent him 
away with songs, tabret, and harp.” 
L. could cloak his’ covetousness with 
hypocrisy too. When about to make 
merchandise of his own kinsman, he 
said to Jacob at their first meeting 
“surely thou art my bone and my 
flesh.” : 


{On the length of Jacob’s service, 4 


years probably, see Jacos.] L. im- 
posed at the first seven years’ close 
the unattractive Leah on him instead 
of the younger Rachel whom he 
loved and for whom he had served. 
Yet he was shrewd enough to appre- 
ciate the temporal prosperity which 
Jacob’s presence by fis piety brought 
with it, but he had no desire to imi- 
tate his piety (xxx. 27), and finally, 
when foiled be God in his attempts 
to overreach and rob Jacob, L. made 
a covenant with him, of which the 
cairn was a memorial, called by L, 
JEGAR SAHADUTHA, and by Jacob 
GaLEED and Mizpan [see]; it was 
also to be the bound beyond which 
neither must pass to assail the other. 
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LAMECH 


Unscrupulous duplicity and acquisi- 
tiveness and hypocritical craft in L. 
were overruled to discipline Jacob 
whose natural character had much 
of the same elements, but without 
the hypocrisy, and restrained by 
genuine grace. lL. was overmatched 
by Jacob’s shrewdness, and restrained 
from doing him real hurt by God’s 
interposition. | Henceforth Israel’s 
connection with the family of Haran 
ceased; providentially so, for the 
incipient idolatry and cunning world- 
liness of the latter could only influ- 
ence for evil the former. 
Laban=whuteness, possibly alluding 
to the white poplars growing near. 
Deut. i. 1. Perhaps Libnah (Num. 
xxxiii. 20); near the Hlanitic gulf 
or the Arabah desert. The name 
may be preserved in Hl Beyaneh, W. 
of the Arabah, N. of Ezion Geber. 
Lachish. A royal Canaanite city 
which joined the confederacy against 
Gibeon for submitting to Israel, and 
was taken by Joshua (xii. 11, x. 3, 5, 
81, 32) “on the second day,” which 
shows its strength; the other cities 
were taken in one day (ver. 35). 
Assigned to Judah, in the shephelah 
or “low hilly country”’ (xv. 88, 39). 
Rehoboam fortified it (2 Chron. xi. 
9). To L. Amaziah fled from the 
conspirators, and was slain there (2 
Kings xiv. 19, 2 Chron. xxv. 27), 
Sennacherib was at L. when Heze- 
kiah begged peace. Thence he sent 
his first message to Hezekiah by 
Rabshakeh, and then having left L. 
to war against Libnah, from the 
latter sent again (2 Kings xviii. 14, 
17, xix. 8). The strength of L. asa 
fortress is implied in 2 Chron. xxxii. 
9, ‘“‘Sennacherib laid siege against 
L. and all his power with him.” It 
held out against Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer. xxxiv. 7). Sennacherib’s siege 


THE SIEGE OF LACHISH, 


of L. is still to be seen at Koyunjik 
represented on the slabs of his palace 
walls as successful, with the inscrip- 
tion “ Sennacherib, the mighty king 
of Assyria, sitting on the throne of 
judgment before the city of L., I 
give permission for its slaughter.” 
The cptteys tents appear pitched 
within the walls, and the foreign 
worship going on. The town, as in 
Scripture, is depicted as on hilly 
ground, one part higher than the 
other. The background shows a 
hilly country covered with vines and 
figtrees ; but immediately round the 
town are palms, indicating its near- 
ness to the maritime plain where the 
palm best flourishes. His boasted 
success is doubtful from 2 Chron. 
xxxil. 1, “‘ Sennacherib encamped 
against the fenced cities, and thought 
to win them for himself” ; 2 Kings 
xix. 8, Jer. xxxiv. 7. L. was fore- 
most in adopting some of the north- 
ern idolatry. Hence Micah (i. 13) 
warned the inhabitants of L. to flee 


on the swift beast (there is a play of 
like sounds between L.and rechesh), 
Sennacherib being about to make it 
his head quarters, for “she is the 
beginning of the sin to the daughter 
of Zion, for the transgressions of 
Israel were found in thee.’ The 
Jews returning from Babylon re- 
occupied L. (Neh. xi. 30.) Now Um 
Lakis, on a low round swell, with a 
few columns and fragments; in the 
middle of the plain, on Sennacherib’s 
road to Egypt, whither he was 
marching, according to Robinson. 
Rather it answers to the great mound 
of Tel el Hesy (‘‘ hillock of the water- 
pit’), ten miles from Eleutheropolis 
( Beit Jibrin), and not far from Ajlan 
(Eglon). Hesy is a corruption of L., 
the Heb. caph being changed into 
the guttural. Tel el Hesy commands 
the approach to the hills (Pal. Expl. 
Qy. Stat., Jan. 1878, p. 19, 20). 

Lael. Num. iii. 24. 

Lahad. 1 Chron. iv. 2. 

Lahmam. A town in the shephelah 
or rolling hills of Judah (Josh. xv. 
40). From the same root as Beth- 
lehem, ‘‘the house of bread.” Now 
El Hamam, six miles §.E. of Ajlan 
or Eglon, in a wheat producing 
region. 

Lahmi. 1 Chron. xx. 5. [See Et- 
HANAN and JAARE OrEGIM.] 2 Sam. 
xxi. 19. 

Laish=lion, L. being near its haunt, 
the wooded slopes of Bashan, Her- 
mon, and Lebanon, and the jungles of 
lake Merom (see Deut. xxxiii. 22, 
“Dan ... alion’s whelp . . . shall 
leap from Bashan ’’; also S. of Sol. 
iv. 8). Dan [see} called also Leshem 
(Jud. xviii. 7, 14, 27, 29; Josh. xix. 
47). In Isa. x. 30, “ cause it to be 
heard unto L.” (7.e. shriek so as to be 
heard to the utmost northern bound- 
ary of the land) may refer to the L. 
at the source of the Jordan, four 
miles W. of Banias or Cwsarea 
Philippi. But probably it refers to 
another L., a village between Gallim 
and Anathoth, which are mentioned 
in the context; near Jerusalem. Then 
transl. ‘‘hearken, O Laishah”’; “ an- 
swer (aniyah, Anathoth, a play on 
similar sounds and sense) her, O 
Anathoth” (=responses, t.e. echoin 
the shriek of Gallim). [See Tudna 

Laish. Father of PHattien (Saul’s 
daughter, Michal’s husband) of 
GALLIM, a coincidence with the con- 
junction of the same names “ L.” 
and ‘‘Gallim’”’ (Isa. x. 30, 1 Sam. 
xxv. 44, 2 Sam. iii. 15). 

Lakum, Lakkum = stopping the 
way. On Naphtali’s boundary, be- 
tween Jabneel and Jordan (Josh. xix. 
33). E. Wilton makes L. to be HE. 
of Jordan; for Deut. xxxiii. 23, 
“possess thou the sea (yan) and the 
sunny district’? (Speaker's Comm. 
Darom, E. Wilton ‘the circuit’), 
may imply, Naphtali possessed the 
entire basin, shut in by mountains, 
which contained the upper Jordan 
and Jakes Merom and Tiberias. Jo- 
sephus says Naphtali included the 
eastern parts. Tubariyeh (Tiberias) 
includes the H. as well as W. of the 
lake. E. Wilton identifies L. with 
Arkub E. of the lake. The meaning 
of L. accords, rugged rocks wee jee, 
the way along the 8.E.shore. Lieut. 
Conder however identifies L. with 


Lamb. 


Lamech. 1. 


Kefr Kama (Pal. Expl. Qy. Stat., 
Jan. 1878, p. 19). 

The sacrificial type of the 
Lamb of God, therefore the most 
frequent victim (Isa. liii. 7, John i. 
29; taleh, Isa. lxv. 25, “a sucking: 
lamb,’ 1 Sam. vii. 9, whence comes 
the Aramaic talitha, “‘ maid,’’ Mark 
v. 41). Kebes, keseb, a lamb from 
the first to the third year ; offered in 
the daily morning and evening sacri- 
fice (Exod. xxix. 88-41), on the 
sabbath (Num. xxviii. 9), at the new 
moon feasts (ver. 11), that of trampets 
(xxix. 2), of tabernacles (ver. 13-40), 
pentecost (Lev. xxiii. 18-20), pass- 
over (Exod. xii. 5), at the dedication 
of the tabernacle (Num. vii.), Aaron’s 
consecration (Lev. ix. 8), Solomon’s. 
coronation (1 Chron. xxix. 21), Heze- 
kiah’s purification of the temple (2 
Chron. xxix. 21), Josiah’s passover 
(xxxv. 7), women’s purification after 
childbirth (Lev. xii. 6), at a leper’s 
cleansing (xiv. 10-25), the passover 
presentation of firstfruits (xxiii. 12), 
for sins of ignorance (iv. 32), in be- 
ginning and closing the Nazarite’s 
separation (Num. vi. 12,14). Amnos 
is used in the Gospel of John, which 
describes the life and death of Jesus 
as the paschal, sacrificial Lamb. In 
John xxi. 15 alone arnia is usec, 
so in Revelation also arnion. This 
arnion being a diminutive expresses 
endearment, viz. the endearing rela- 
tion in which Jesus, now glorified, 
stands to us as the consequence of 
His previous relation as the sacri- 
ficed anos on earth ; so also our re- 
lation to Him, He the “ precious 
Lamb,” we one with Him and His 
dear lambs (Isa. xl.11). Kar, “ the 
wether’: Mesha of Moab paid 100,000 
as tribute to Israel (Isa. xvi. 1; 2 
Kings iii. 4). Tzon, strictly ‘‘a 
flock’? (Exod. xii. 21). Seh, each 
individual of a flock. 

: igs of Methusael, of 
Cain’s line; the first polygamist ; by 
Adah begat JaBa [see] and JuBAL, 
by Zillah Tubaleain and Naamah. 
The three, Adah, Zillah, and Naamah, 
are the only antediluvian women 
named. Transl. Gen. iv. 23, 24, “a 
man I slay (I am determined to slay) 
for my wound, a young man for my 
hurt ; for (if) Cain shall be avenged 
sevenfold, L. (will be avenged) seventy 
and seven fold’’: whoever inflicts. 
wound or blow (stripe) on me, man 
or youth, I will surely slay; if God 
will avenge Cain’s cause, when as- 
sailed, sevenfold, I have power in my 
hands (by the bronze and steel of 
Tubalcain’s discovery) to avenge 
myself ten times more. (Speaker’s. 
Comm., Keil, and Delitzsch.) In the 
common version L. calculates on 
impunity after homicide, because of 
his ancestor Cain’s impunity ; but it 
gives no explanation of why he 
should be avenged on any assailant 
ten times more than Cain. Possibly 
his reasoning is: J slew a youth fora 
wound and bruise he inflicted on me; 
as I did it under provocation, not as. 
Cain without provocation and in cold 
blood, since Cain was protected by 


~God’s threat of sevenfold vengeance, 


Tam sure of seventy and sevenfold 
vengeance on any assailant. 


This is the earliest example of Hebrew © 


poetry, the principle of versification 


Lamentations. 
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being parallelism, with rhythm, as- 
sonance, strophe, and poetic diction. 

Its enigmatical character shows its 
remote antiquity. Hnoch’s prophecy 
in Jude 14 was about the same age, 
and is also in parallelism. Delitzsch 
notices ‘‘that titanic arrogance 
which makes its own power its god 

(Hab. i. 11), and carries its god, 7.e. 

its sword, in its hand,” transl. Job 

xii. 6 “‘ who make a god of their own 

hand.’ L. boasts thus, to assure his 
wives of security amidst the violence 
of the times, especially among the 

Oainites, which precipitated God’s 

judgment of the flood (Gen. vi. 4, 11, 
13). Poetry, God’s gift to man, has 

been awfully desecrated, so that its 

earliest: extant fragment comes not 

from paradise but the house of L., a 

man of violence and lust. 

2. Noah’s father; son of Methuselah, 
in Seth’s line (Gen. v. 28, 29). A 
contrast to the Cainite L. and his pro- 
fane and presumptuous boasting. In 
pious, believing hope, resting on the 
promise to Eve of a Redeemer, he by 
the Spirit foresaw in Noah (=rest or 

-comfort) the second founder of the 
race, the head of a regenerated world; 
“‘this same shall comfort us concern- 
ing our work and toil of our hands, 
because of the ground whieh the 
Lord hath cursed.” Feeling the 
weary toil of cultivating a ground 
yaaine weeds sooner than fruits, L. 

ooked for the ground’s redemption 
from the curse in connection with 
Noah. It shall be so at the glorious 
eoming of Noah’s Antitype (Rom. 
viii. 19-23, Matt. xix. 28, Rev. xxi. 1, 


2 Pet. iii. 13). 

Heb. eechah, 
called from the first word ‘ How,’’ 
ete., the formula in beginning a la- 
mentation (2 Sam. i. 19). These 
“Lamentations” (we get the title 
from LXX., Gr. threnoi, Heb. 
kinoth) or five elegies in the Heb. 
Bible stand between Ruth and Ke- 
clesiastes, among the Chetubim, or 
Hagiographa (holy writings), desig- 
nated from the principal one, ‘the 
Psalms,” by our Lord (Luke xxiv. 
44). No “word of Jehovah ” or 
Divine message to the sinful and 
suffering people occurs in Lamenta- 
tions. Jeremiah is in it the sufferer, 
not the prophet and teacher, but a 
sufferer speaking under the Holy 
Spirit. Josephus (c. Apion) enumer- 
ated the prophetical booksas thirteen, 
reckoning Jeremiah and Lamenta- 
tions as one book, as Judges and 
Ruth, Ezra and Nehemiah. Jere- 
miah wrote ‘‘lamentations’’ on the 
death of Josiah, and it was made 
“‘an ordinance in Israel’’ that “sing- 
ing women”? should ‘‘ speak” of that 
king in lamentation. So here he 
writes ‘‘ lamentations ” on the over- 
throw of the Jewish city and people, 
as LXX. expressly state in a prefa- 
tory verse, embodying probably much 
of the language of his original elegy 
on Josiah (2 Chron. xxxv. 25), and 
passing now to the more universal 
calamity, of which Josiah’s sad death 
was the presage and forerunner. Thus 
the Sa originally applied to Josiah 
(Lam. iv. 20) Jeremiah now applies 
to the throne of Judah in general, the 
last representative of which, Zedekiah, 
had just been blinded and carried 


to Babylon (comp. Jer. xxxix. 5-7): 
“the breath of our nostrils, the 
anointed of Jehovah, was taken in 
their pits, of whom we said, Under 
his shadow we shall live among the 
(live securely in spite of the sur- 
rounding) heathen.” The language, 
true of good Josiah, is too favourable 
to apply to Zedekiah personally ; it 
is as royal David’s representative, 
and type of Messiah, and Judah’s 
head, that he is viewed. The young 
children fainting for hunger (Lam. 
ii. 6, 11, 12, 20, 21; iv. 4,9; 2 Kings 
xxv. 3), the city stormed (Lam. ii. 7, 
iv. 12; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 17, 19), the 
priests slain in the sanctuary, the 
citizens carried captive (Lam. i. 5. ii. 
9; 2 Kings xxv. 11) with the king 
and princes, the feasts, sabbaths, and 
the law no more (Lam. i. 4, ii. 6), 
all point to Jerusalem’s capture by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 


The subject is the Jerusalem citizens’ 


sufferings throughout the siege, the 
penalty of national sin. The events 
probably are included under Manas- 
seh and Josiah (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11, 
xxxv. 20-25), Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, 
and Zedekiah (xxxvi. 3, etc.). ‘ Every 
letter is written with a tear, every 
word is the sound of a broken heart’”’ 
(Lowth). Terse conciseness marks 
the style which Jeremiah suits to his 
theme, whereas he is diffuse in his 
prophecies. The elegies are grouped 
in stanzas, but without artificial ar- 
rangement of the thoughts. The five 
are acrostic, and each elegy divided 
into 22 stanzas. The first three 
elegies have stanzas with triplets of 
lines, excepting elegy i. 7 and ii. 9, 
containing four lines each. The 22 
stanzas begin severally with the 22 
Heb. letters in alphabetical order. 
In three instances two letters are 
transposed: elegy ii. 16, 17; iii. 46- 
51; iv. 16, 17. In the third elegy 
each line of the three forming every 
stanza begins with the same letter. 
The fourth and fifth elegies have 
their stanzas of two lines each. The 
fifth elegy has 22 stanzas, but not 
beginning alphabetically, the earnest- 
ness of prayer with which the whole 
closes breaking through the trammels 
of form. Its lines are shorter than the 
rest, which are longer than is usual 
in Heb. poems, and contain 12 syl- 
lables marked by a ceesura about the 
middle, dividing each line into two 
not always equal parts. The alpha- 
betical arrangement suited didactic 
poems, to be recited or sung by great 
numbers; Ps. xxv., XXxiv., XXxvii., 
exi., exii., exlv., especially cxix., Prov. 
xxxii. 10-31, are examples. It was 
adopted to help the memory, and is 
used to string together reflections 
not closely bound in unity, save by 
the general reference to a common 
subject. 


David’s lament over Jonathan and Saul, 


also that over Abner, are the earliest 
specimens of sacred elegy (2 Sam. i. 
17-27, iii. 88, 34). Jeremiah in his 
prophecies (ix. 9, 16, 19; vii. 29) has 
much of an elegiae character. The 
author of Lamentations was evidently 
an eye witness who vividly and in- 
tensely realizes the sufferings which 
he mourns over. This strong feeling, 
combined with almost entirely uncom- 
plaining (Lam. iii. 26, 27, 33-42) resig- 


LAMENTATIONS 


nation under God’s stroke, and with 
turning to Him that smote Jerusalem, 
is just what characterizes Jeremiah’s 
acknowledged writings. The writer’s 
distress for ‘‘the virgin daughter of 
his people ” is common to Jeremiah 
(xiv. 17, viii. 21, ix. t) and Lamenta- 
tions (i. 15, ii. 13). The same pathos, 
his “‘ eyes running down with water” 
(Lam. i. 16, ii. 11, iii. 48, 49) for Zion, 
appears in both (Jer. xiii. 17), and 
the same feeling of terror on every 
side (Lam. ii. 22; Jer. vi. 25, xlvi. 5). 
What most affects the author of each 
is the iniquity of her prophets and 
priests (Lam. ii. 14, iv. 18; Jer. v. 
30, 31, xiv. 18,14). His appeal in 
both is to Jehovah for judgment 
(Lam. iii. 64-66, Jer. xi. 20) ; Edom, 
exulting in Zion’s fall, is warned that 
God’s winecup of wrath shall pass 
away from Zion and be drunk by 
Edom (Lam. iv. 21; Jer. xxv. 15-21, 
xlix. 12). 


As a prophet Jeremiah had foretold 


Zion’s coming doom, and had urged 
submission to Babylon which was 
God’s instrument, as the only means 
of mitigating judgment. But now 
that the stroke has fallen, so far 
from exulting at the fulfilment of 
his predictions on the Jewish rulers 
who had persecuted him, all other 
feelings are swallowed up in intense 
sorrow. To express this in a form 
suitable for use by his fellow country- 
men was a relief by affording vent to 
his own deep sorrow; at the same 
time it was edifying to them to have 
an inspired form for giving legitimate 
expression to theirs. 


The first elegy (i.) strikes the keynote, 


the solitude of the city once so full! 
Her grievous sin is the cause. At 
one time he speaks of her, then intro- 
duces her personified, and uttering 
the pathetic appeal (antitypically de- 
scriptive of her Antitype Messiah), 
“Ts it nothing to you, all ye that pass 
by? Behold... if there be any 
sorrow like unto my sorrow,”’ etc. 
(Lam.i.12). Justifying the Lord as 
“righteous,” she condemns herself, 
and looks forward to His one day 
making her foe like unto her. The 
second elegy (ii.) dwells on the city’s 
destruction, her breach through 
which like a sea the foe poured in, the 
famine, the women eating their little 
children (fulfilling Deut. xxviii, 53), 
the priest and prophet slain in the 
sanctuary, the king and princes among 
the Gentiles, the law no more, the 
past vanity of the prophets forbearing 
to discover Zion’s iniquity, retribu- 
tively punished by the present ab- 
sence of vision from Jehovah (Lam. 
ii. 9, 14). The third elegy dwells on 
his own affliction (iii. 1, ete.), his past 
derision on the part of all the people ; 
the mercies of the Lord new eve 

morning, his hope; his sanctifie 

conviction that it was good for him to 
have borne the yoke in youth, and 
now to wait for Jehovah’s salvation. 
Here he uses language typical of 
Messiah (iii. 8, 14, 30, 54; Ps. lxix., 
xxii.; Isa. 1.6). He also indirectly 
teaches his fellow countrymen that 
“searching our ways and turning 
again to the Lord,” instead of com- 
plaining against what is the punish- 
ment due for sins, is the true way of 
obtaining deliverance from Him who 


LAMP 


“doth not afflict willingly the child- 
ren of men.” The fourth elegy re- 
eapitulates the woes of Zion, con- 
trasting the past preciousness of 
Zion's sons, and her pure Nazarites, 
with the worthlessness of their pre- 
sent estimation. It is ‘‘the Lord 
who hath accomplished His fury ”’ in 
all this; for the kings of the earth 
regarded Zion as impregnable, but 
now recognise that it is because of 
“uncleanness’’ the Jews are wan- 
derers. But Edom, now exulting in 
her fall, shall soon be visited in wrath, 
whilst Zion’s captivity shall cease. 
The fifth elegy (Lam. v.) is prayer to 
Jehovah to consider ‘‘ our reproach,” 
slaves ruling His people, women 
ravished, young men grinding, child- 
ren sinking under burdens of wood, 
“the crown” of the kingdom and 
priesthood “fallen,” and Zion deso- 
late. But one grand source of con- 
solation is Jehovah’s eternal rule 
(ver. 19), which, though suffering His 
people’s affliction for a time, has end- 
less years in store wherein to restore 
them, the same ground of hope as 
in Ps. cii, 12, 26, 27. So they pray, 
“turn Thou us unto Thee, O Lord, 
and we shall be turned,” ‘for 
wouldest Thou utterly reject us?” 
Impossible. 

On the 9th of the month Ab (July) the 
returning Jews yearly read Lament- 
ations with fasting and weeping in 
commemoration of the past miseries. 
The Jews still use it at ‘the place 
of wailing” at Jerusalem. In our 
English Bible Lamentations fitly 
comes after the last chapters of Jere- 
miah describing the calamity which 
is the theme of sorrow in Lamenta- 
tions. The gleams of believing and 
assured hope break forth at the close, 
so that there isa clear progress from’ 
the almost unrelieved gloom of the 
beginning (i. 2, 9, 17, 21); it recog- 
nises Jehovah’s (LorRD in capitals) 
sovereignty in punishing, by repeat- 
ing seven times the name Adonai 
(Lord in small letters) : iii. 22, 31, 33, 
iv. 21, 22, v. 19-22. 

Lamentations corresponds in tone to 
Job and Isa. xl. 1—Ixvi. ‘“‘ Comfort 
ye My people’’ is God’s answer to 
Lam. i. 21, “there is none to com- 
fort me.’ Comp. Lam. iii. 35, 36, 
with Job viii. 3, xxxiv. 12; Lam. iii. 
7,14, with Job iii. 23, xix. 8, xxx. 9; 
Lam. iii. 10-12, 30, with Job vii. 20, 
x. 16. 

Lamp. [See CanDLE, CANDLESTICK. | 
The ordinary means of lighting 
apartments. In Jud. vii. 16, 20, 
lamps mean torches; so John xviii. 
8, Matt. xxv.1. The terra cotta and 
bronze handlamps 
from Nimrud and 
Koyunjik per- 
haps give a good 
idea of the Bible 
lamp. The Kgyp- 
tian kandeel or § 
common lamp is 
a small glass ves- 
sel with a tube in the bottom in which 
is stucka wick of cotton twisted round 
straw. Water is poured in first, then 
the oil. The usual symbols of the 
early Christian lamps found at Jeru- 
salem are the cross, the seven 
branched candlestick, the palm (John 
xii. 13, Rev. vii. 9). The rudeness of 


the lamps indicates the poverty of the 
early saints at Jervsalem. The in- 
scriptions that occur are £‘ the light 
of Christ shineth to all,” and the 
initials I X 0, “‘ Jesus Christ God.” 


Landmark. A stone or post usually, 


Laodicea. 


- 


easily removable, whence the charges 
against its removal were needed 
(Deut. xix. 14, xxvii. 16). 
A city of Phrygia. Ori- 
ginally Diospolis, then Rhoas, then 
L. Site of one of the seven churches 
addressed by Christ through John 
(Rev. i. 11, ii. 14). In Paul’s epistle 
to the CoLossIANs (iv. 18-16) L. is as- 
sociated with Colossz and Hierapolis, 
which exactly accords with its geo- 
graphical position, 18 miles W. of 
Colosse, six miles 8. of Hierapolis. 
It lay in the Roman province “ Asia,” 
a mile 8. of the river Lycus, in the 
Meander valley, between Colosse and 
Philadelphia. A Seleucid king, Anti- 
ochus II., Theos, named it from 
Laodice his wife. Overthrown often 
by earthquakes. It was rebuilt by its 
wealthy citizens, without state help, 
when destroyed in a.p. 62 (Tacitus, 
Ann. xiv. 27). This wealth (arising 
from its excellent wools) led to a self 
satisfied “lukewarm” state in spirit- 
ual things, which the Lord condemns 
as more dangerous than positive icy 
coldness (Rev. iii. 14-21). The two 
churches most comfortable tempo- 
rally arethose most reproved, Sardis 
and L.; those most afflicted of the 
seven are the most commended, 
Smyrna and Philadelphia. Subse- 
quently the church was flourishing, 
for it was at a council at L., a.p. 
361, that the Scripture canon was 
defined. 
The epistle from L.’’ (Col. iv. 16) is 
Paul’s epistle to the Laodiceans 
which the Colossians were to apply 
to them for. Not the epistle to the 
Ephesians, for Paul was unlikely to 
know that his letter to the Ephesians 
would have reached L. at or near the 
time of the arrival of his letter to the 
Colossians. In 1 Cor. v. 9 similarly 
an epistle is alluded to, no longer 
extant, the Holy Spirit not designing 
it for further use than the local and 
temporary wants of a particular 
church. The apostle’s epistles were 
pabliely read in the church assem- 
lies, being thus put on a level with 
the O.T. and Gospels, which were 
similarly read. 


The angel of the Laodicean church is 


supposed to be Archippus whom Paul 
30 years before had warned to be 
diligent in fulfilling his ministry 
(Col. iv. 17). The “lukewarm” 
state, if the transitional stage to a 
warmer, is desirable (for a_ little 
religion, if real, is better than none), 
but fatal when an abiding state, for 
it is mistaken for a safe state (Rev. 
iii. 17). The danger is of disregarded 
principle; religion enough to lull the 
conscience, not to save the soul; 
halting between two opinions (1 
Kings xviii. 21, 2 Kings xvii. 41, 
Ezek. xx. 39, Matt. vi. 24). The hot 
(at Hierapolis) and cold springs near 
L. suggested the simile. As worldly 
poverty favours poverty of spirit 
(Matt. v. 8, comp. Luke vi. 20), so 
worldly riches tend to spiritual self 
sufficiency (Hos. xii. 8). Paul’s epistle 
to the neighbouring Colossz was de- 


Lapidoth=torches. 
Lapwing: 


LASHA 


signed for L. also, though Paul had 
not seen the Christians there at the 
time (Col. ii. 1, 3; iv. 6); it tells L. 
““in whom”’ to find “‘ hidden all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” 
whereas she thought she had all 
sufficiency in herself, “because thou 
sayest I am rich,’”’ etc. He endured 
a sore conflict, striving in anxious 
i in behalf of the churches of 

phesus and L. that they might be 
delivered from Judaizing teachers, 
who blended Eastern theosophy and 
angel worship with Jewish asceticism 
and observance of new moons and 
sabbaths, professing a deeper insight 
into the world of spirits and a nearer 
approach to heavenly purity and in- 
telligence than the simple gospel 
afforded (Col. ii. 8,9, 16-23). Afew 
arches and part of an amphitheatre 
are all the remains left of L. Now 


Denishu. 
Deborah’s hus- 
band (Jud. iv. 5). 


dukiphath, akin to 
the Coptic kukusha. Rather the 
hoopoe (Lev. xi. 19, Deut. xiv. 18). 
Its cry or 
whoop gives 
its name, 
The Arabs 
supersti- 
tiously re- 
verenve it, 
and call it 
‘the doctor” 
as if possessing therapeutic qualities. 
Its head is used in magical spells. 
The Bedouins believe it to be in- 
habited by departed spirits. The 
Heb. perhaps means double crested ; 
the hoopoe has two parallel rows of 
elevated feathers arranged laterally. 
Its imposing crest and beak, and its 
curious way of bending till the beak 
touches the ground, whilst it raises 
and depresses the crest, led to the 
Arab supposition of its power to 
point out hidden wells beneath ; 
whence arose its Gr. name epops, 
“the inspector.”’ Its unclean habits, 
searching for worms and insects in 
dunghills, and the superstition with 
which the heathen regarded it, led to 
the Mosaic ranking of it among un- 
clean birds. 


THE HOOPOE. 


Lasza. A city in Crete, a few miles 


KE. of Fair Havens (Acts xxvii. 8). 
See Smith’s Voyage and Shipwreck 
of St. Paul, 2nd ed., app. iii., 262, 263. 


Lasha. Gen. x. 19; the S.H. limit of 


Canaan=Callirhoe, famed for warm 
springs, E. of the Dead Sea. L. 
means ‘‘fissure,” appropriate to the 
chasm Zerka Main, through which 
the Callirhoe waters find an outlet 
to the sea. H. Wilton (Imp. Dict.) 
suggests. that Laisa [see] at the 
Jordan’s sources is L., for the 
Canaanites probably had no settle- 
ment E. of the Dead Sea. The N.W. 
bound (Sidon), the S.W. (Gaza), 
and the S8.E. (Sodom) being given, 
we naturally expect the N.E., which 
Laish is (Gen. x. 19); the spies 
found the Canaanites dwelling “by 
the side of the Jordan” Tite 
xiii. 29), probably therefore at its 
sources at Laish. Laish moreover 
was connected with Canaanite Sidon, 
though far from it (Jud. xviii. 7, 28). 
The gorge of wady el Asal, descend- 
ing from mount Hermon over against 


Laver. 


LASHARON 


Laish, between two high bulwarks, 
fulfils the requirements of the deriva- 
tion. Asal also is the inversion of L. 
Lasharon. A Canaanite town, the 
king of which Joshua slew (xii. 18), 
probably now Saruneh, S.W. of 
Tiberias. The la prefixed marks 
the district, its absence the town 
(Gesenius). Inthe Egyptian travel- 
ler’s account (Hieratic papyrus, Brit. 
Mus. 1842) Saruna answers to Saru- 
neh; now Sirin in the region called 
Sarona, between mount ‘labor and 
lake Tiberias. 

Latchet. The thong fastening the 
sandal to the foot; from Anglo- 
Saxon laeccan, to fasten; whence 
latch. To unloose it was a slave’s 
office for a great man (Luke iii. 16). 

Lattice: eshwab, sebakah, charak- 
kim (Jud. v. 28, 2 
Kings i. 2, Prov. vii. 
6, ‘‘casement”’; S. 
OFS SOlmadins 9) 9 VA: 
latticed window with 
reticulated network 
through which the 
cool air entered, 
whilst the sun’s rays 
were averted. Glass 
was not yet used for 
windows, though it was well known. 
It and the altar stood in the 
court of the tabernacle. Consisting 
of the Javer itself and a base, both of 
brass. In it the priests were bound 
to wash their hands and feet in 
approaching the altar and entering 
the tabernacle, on pain of death. 
Constructed of the polished metallic 
looking glasses which the devout 
women (assembling at the door of 
the tabernacle of God’s meeting His 
people) offered, renouncing the in- 
strument of personal vanity for the 
sake of the higher beauties of holi- 
ness. The word of God is at once a 
mirror wherein to see ourselves and 
God’s image reflected, and the means 
of sanctifying or cleansing (2 Cor. 
iii. 18; Jas. i. 28-25; Eph. v. 26; 
Exod. xxx. 18, 19, xxxviii. 8). The 
women made a like sacritice of orna- 
ments (tablets, rather armlets) 
for the Lord’s honour (xxxv. 22). On 
solemn occasions the priest had to 
bathe his whole person (xxix. 4, 
Lev. xvi. 4). The kiyor, “laver,’’ was 
probably the reservoir ; the base re- 
ceived and held water from it, and 
was the place for washing. Thus 
the water was kept pure till drawn 
off for use. 

In Solomon’s temple there was one 
great brazen ‘“‘sea”’ for the priests 
to wash in, and ten lavers on bases 
which could be wheeled about, for 
washing the animal victims for burnt 
offering, five on the N., five on the 
§. sides of the priests’ courts ; each 
contained 40 “baths” (1 Kings vii. 
27, 39; 2 Chron. iv. 5, 6). Ahaz 
mutilated the bases; and Nebuzar- 
adan carried away the remainder 
(2 Kings xvi. 17, xxv. 13). No lavers 
are mentioned in the second or 
Herod’s temple. Solomon’s ‘‘molten 
sea”’ was made of the copper captured 
from Tibhath and Chun, cities of 
Hadarezer king of Zobah (1 Chron. 
xviii. 8), five cubits high, ten dia- 
meter, 30 circumference; one hand- 
breadth thick; containing 3000 baths 
according to Chronicles, but 2000 in 
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Kings; 2000 is probably correct, 
Chronicles reading is a transcriber’s 
error. It is thought that it bulged 
out below, but contracted at the 
mouth to the dimensions in 1 Kings 
vii. 23-26. A double row of gourds 
(‘‘knops’’), 5+5 or 10 in each cubit, 
ran below the brim. The brim or 
lip was wrought curving outward 
like a lily or lotus flower. Layard 
describes similar vessels at Nineveh, 
of smaller size. The 12 oxen re- 
present the 12 tribes of Israel the 
poogid nation, which cleansed itself 

ere in the person of its priests to 
appear holy before the Lord. The 
sacrificial animals, the oxen, re- 
present the priestly service. The 
‘oxen’ in 2 Chron. iv. 3 instead of 
“sourds” or “knops’’ in Kings is a 
transcriber’s error. 


The “holy water” in the trial of 


jealousy (Num. v. 17), and in con- 
secrating the Levites by purifying 
and sprinkling, was probably from 
the laver (viii. 7); type of the true 
and efficacious sprinkling of Christ’s 
blood on the conscience (Heb. ix. 9, 
10, x. 22; Tit. iii.5; Eph. v. 26); not 
to be so washed entails eternal death. 
The hands and feet need daily cleans- 
ing, expressing those members in 
general most exposed to sdils; but 
the whole body needs but once for 
all bathing (Gr. louo), just as once 
for all regeneration needs not repeti- 
tion, but only the removal of partial 
daily stains (Gr. nipto). John xiii. 
1-10, “She that is bathed has no 
need save to wash (the parts soiled, 
viz.) his feet.” 

The whole history of the Jews 
isa riddle if Moses’ narrative be not 
authentic. If authentic he was in- 
spired to give the law; for he asserts 
God’s immediate commission. Its 
recognised inspiration alone can 
account for the Israelites’ acquies- 
cence ina burdensome ritual, and for 
their intense attachment to the 
Scriptures which condemn them as a 
stiffnecked people. A small isolated 
people, no way distinguished for 
science or art, possessed the most 
spiritual religion the world has ever 
seen: this cannot have been of them- 
selves, it must be of God. No Israel- 
ite writer hints at the possibility of 
fraud. The consentient belief of the 
rival kingdoms northern Israel and 
Judah, the agreement in all essential 
parts between the Samaritan pen- 
tateuch and the pentateuch of the 
Jews who éxcommunicated the Sa- 
maritans as schismatics, accords 
with the Divine origination of 
the Mosaic law. Even Israel’s 
frequent apostasies magnify the 
Divine power and wisdom which hy 
such seemingly inadequate instru- 
ments effected His purpose of pre- 
serving true religion and Dawaliiy, 
when all the philosophic and cele- 
brated nations sank deeper and 
deeper into idolatry and profligacy. 
Had Egypt with its learning and 
wisdom, Greece with its philosophy 
and refinement, or Rome with its 
political sagacity, been the medium 
of revelation, its origination would 
be attributed to man’s intellect. As 


it is, the Mosaic law derived little of- 


its influence from men of mere human 
genius, and it was actually opposed 
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to the sensual and idolatrous incli- 
nations of the mass of the people. 
Nothing short of its origin being 
Divine, and its continuance effected 
by Divine interposition, can account 
for the fect that it was only in their 
prosperity the law was neglected; 
when adversity awakened them to 
reflection they always cried unto 
God and returned to His law, and 
invariably found deliverance (Graves, 
Pent. ii. 3,§ 2). Unlike the surround 
ing nations, the Jews have their 
history almost solely in the written 
word. No museum possesses sculpe 
tured figures of Jewish antiquitiec, 
such as are brought from Egypt, 
Nineveh, Babylon, Persepolis, Greece, 
and Rome. The basis of Israel’s 
polity was the decalogue, the com- 
pendium of the moral law which 
therefore was proclaimed first, then 
the other religious and civil ordi- 
nances. The end of Israel’s call by 
the holy God was that they should 
be “a holy nation” (Lev. xix. 2), a 
mediatorial kingdom between God 
and the nations, witnessing for Him 
to them (Isa. xliii. 10-12), and be- 
tween them and Him, performing 
those sacrificial ordinances through 
the divinely constituted Aaronic 
priests, which were to prefigure the 
one coming Sacrifice, through whom 
all the Gentile nations were to be 
blessed. Thus Israel was to be “a 
kingdom of priests,” each subject a 
priest (though their ewercise of the 
sacrificial functions was delegated 
to one family as their representative). 
and God was at once civil and spire 
ual king; therefore all the theocrati 
ordinances of the Sinaitic legislatio1> 
were designed to minister toware! 
holiness, which is His supreme law 
Hence the religious ordinances had { 
civil and judicial sanction annexéu 
and the civil enactments had a re 
ligious bearing. Both had a typica_ 
and spiritual aspect also, in relation 
to the kingdom of God yet to come. 
Whilst minute details are of tem- 
porary and local application their 
fundamental principle is eternal, the 
promotion of God’s glory and man’s 
good. It is because of this principle 
pervading more or less all the ordi- 
nances, civil and ceremonial alike, 
that it is not always easy to draw a 
line between them. Even the moral 
law is not severed from but in- 
timately bound up with both. The 
moral precepts are eternally obliga- 
tory, because based on God’s own 
unchangeable character, which is 
reflected in the enlightened con- 
science; their positive enactment is 
only to clear away the mist which 
sin has spread over even the con- 
science. The positive precepts are 
obligatory only because of enact- 
ment, and so long as the Divin: 
Legislator appointed them to remait 
in force. This is illustrated in Ho- 
vi. 6, “I desired mercy and nal 
sacrifice, and the knowledge of God 
more than burnt offerings.” God dil 
desire ‘‘sacrifices” (for He instituted 
them), but moral obedience mores 
for this is the end for which positi 

ordinances, as sacrifices, were insti- 
tuted; i.e., sacrifices and positive 
ordinances, as the sabbath, were to be 
observed, but not made the plea for 
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setting aside the moral duties, justice, 
love, truth, obedience, which are 
eternally obligatory. Comp. 1 Sam. 
xve 225 Psl./8;'9,: li. 16, 173) Ten. 
i. 11, 12; Mic. vi. 6-8; Matt. xxiii. 
23, ix. 18, xii. 7. 

Torah, ‘‘law,’’ means strictly a direct- 
ory. Authoritative enactment is im- 
plied. The elements of the lawaiready 
existed, but scattered and much 
obscured amidst incongruous usages 
which men’s passions had created. 
The law “‘ was added because of the 
transgressions ” of it, 7.e., not to re- 
move all transgressions, for the law 
rather stimulates the corrupt heart 
to disobedience (Rom. vii. 13), but 
to bring them out into clearer view 
(Gal. iii. 19; Rom. iii. 20 end, iv. 15, 
v. 13, vii. 7-9), to make men more 
conscious of their sins as being trans- 
gressions of the law, so to make them 
feel need and longing for the pro- 
mised Saviour (Gal. iii. 17-24), *‘ the 
law was our schoolmaster (paida- 
gogos, rather guardian servant lead- 
ang us to school), to bring us to 
Christ.”” The law is closely con- 
nected with the promise to Abraham, 
‘in thy seed shall all families of the 
earth be blessed’’ (Gen. xii. 3). It 
witnessed to the evil in all men, from 
which the promised Seed should de- 
liver men, and its provisions on the 
other hand were the chief fence by 
which Israel was kept separate from 
surrounding heathendom, the re- 
pository of Divine revelation for the 
future good of the world, when the 
fulness of the time should come. 
The giving of the law marked the 
transition of Israel from nonage to 
full national life. The law formally 
sanctioned, and grouped éogether, 
many of the fragmentary ordinances 
of God which existed before. The 
sabbath, marriage, sacrifices (Gen. 
li., iv.; Exod. xvi. 23-29), distinction 
of clean and unclean (Gen. vii. 2), the 
shedding of blood for blood (ix. 6), 
circumcision (xvii.), the penalty for 
fornication, and the Levirate usage (a 
brother being bound to marry and 
raise up seed by a deceased brother’s 
widow, xxxvili. 8, 24) were some of 
the patriarchal customs which were 
adopted with modifications by the 
Mosaic code. In some cases, as 
divorce, it corrected rather than sanc- 
tioned objectionable existing usages, 
suffering their existence at all only 
because of the hardness of their 
hearts (Matt. xix. 7,8). So in the 
case of a disobedient son (Deut. xxi. 
18-21), severe as is the penalty, it is 
an improvement upon existing cus- 
tom, substituting a judicial appeal to 
the community for arbitrary parental 
power of lifeand death. The Levirate 
law limited rather than approved of 
existing custom. The law of the 
avenger of involuntarily-shed blood 
(Deut. xix. 1-13, Num. xxxv.) merci- 
fully restrained the usage which was 
too universally recognised to admit 
of any but gradual abolition. It 
withdrew the involuntary homicide 
from before the eyes of the incensed 
relatives of the deceased. No satis- 
faction was allowed for murder; the 
murderer had no asylum, but could 
be dragged from the altar (Exod. xxi. 
14, 1 Kings ii. 28-34). The compara- 
tive smallness of that: portion of the 
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Sinaitic law which concerns the poli- 
tical constitution harmonizes with 
the alleged time of its promulgation, 
when as yet the form of government 
was not permanently settled. The 
existing patriarchal authorities in 
the family and tribe are recognised, 
whilst the priests and Levites are 
appointed to take wholly the sacred 
functions and in part also the judicial 
ones. The contingency of a kingly 
government is provided for in general 
directions (Deut. xvii. 14-20). The 
outline of the law is given Exod. 
xx.—xxili.; the outline of the cere- 
monial xxv.—xxxi. 


The decalogue (a term first found in 


Clemens Alexandr. Pedag. iii. 12) is 
the heart of the whole, and therefore 
was laid up in the ark of the cove- 
nant beneath the mercy seat or pro- 
pitiatory (hilasterion), intimating 
that it is only as covered over by 
Divine atoning mercy that the law 
could be the centre of the (Rom. iii. 
25, 26) covenant of God with us. 
The law is the reflection of the holy 
character of the God of the covenant, 
the embodiment of the inner spirit 
of the Mosaic code. ‘The ten com- 
mandments” (Heb. words, Exod. 
xxxiv. 28) are frequently called “the 
testimony,” viz. of Jehovah against all 
who should transgress (Deut. xxxi. 
26, 27). By the law came “‘ the know- 
ledge of sin” (Rom. iii. 20, vii. 7). 
Conscience, without the law, caused 
only a vague discomfort to the sinner. 
But the law of the decalogue, when 
expressed definitely, convicted of sin, 
and was therefore ‘‘a ministration 
of condemnation” and “of death, 
written and engraven on stones”’ (2 
Cor. iii. 7, 9). Its preeminence is 
marked by its being the first part 
revealed ; not like the rest of the code 
through Moses, but by Jehovah Him- 
self, with attendant angels (Deut. 
xxxiii. 2; Acts vii. 53, Gal. in. 19, 
Heb. ii. 2) ; written by God’s finger, 
and on stone tables to mark its per- 
manence. The number ten expresses 
completeness, perfection (Ps. xix. 7, 
Exod. xxvii. 12, 1 Kings vii. 27, Matt. 
xxv. 1). They were ‘the tables of 
the covenant,”’ and the ark, because 
containing them, was called “the 
ark of the covenant”’’ (Deut. iv. 18, 
Josh. iii. 11). The record in Deut. 
v. 6-21 is a slight variation of Exod. 
xx. 2-17. The fourth commandment 
begins with “‘keep’’ instead of ‘‘re- 
member,”’ the reason for its observ- 
ance in Deuteronomy is Israel’s de- 
liverance from Egypt instead of 
God’s resting fromcreation. Deutero- 
nomy is an inspired free repetition 
of the original in Exodus, suited to 
Moses’ purpose of exhortation; hence 
he refers to the original, in the fifth 
commandment adding ‘“‘as the Lord 
thy God commanded thee.” “And” 
is inserted as suited to the narrative 
style which Deuteronomy combines 
with the legislative. ‘‘ Desire’ is sub- 
stituted for “covet” in the tenth. 
None but Moses himself would have 
ventured to alter an iota of what 
Moses had ascribed to God in Exodus. 
The special reason for the fourth, 
applying to the Israelites, does not 
interfere with the earlier and more 
universal reason in Exodus, but is an 
additional motive for their observing 
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the ordinance already resting on 
the worldwide basis. Coveting the 
house in Exodus precedes, but in 
Deuteronomy succeeds, coveting the 
wife; evidently all kinds of coveting 
are comprised in the one tenth com- 
mandment. As the seventh and 
eighth forbid acts of adultery and 
theft, so the tenth forbids the desire 
and so seals the inner spirituality of 
all the commandments of the second 
table. Theclaims of God stand first. 
The love of God is the true spring of 
the love of our fellow men. Josephus 
(c. Apion ii. 17) says: “‘ Moses did not 
(as other legislators) make reHgion 
part of virtue, but all other virtues 
parts of religion.’’ The order of the 
ten indicates the Divine hand; God’s 
being, unity, exclusive deity, ‘‘ have 
no other gods before My face’’ (Heb. 
iv. 18) ; His worship as a Spirit with- 
out idol symbol; His name; His 
day; His earthly representatives, 
parents, to be honowred; then regard 
for one’s neighbour’s life; for his 
second self, his wife; his property ; 
character ; bridling the desires, the 
fence of duty to one’s neighbour and 
one’s self. As deed is fenced by the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth, so speech 
by the ninth, and the heart by the 
tenth. It begins with God, ends with 
the heart. The fourth and fifth have 
a positive form, the rest negative. 
It‘ is a witness against man’s sin, 
rather than a giver of holiness. Philo 
and Josephus (Ant. ili. 6, §5) com- 
a the first five in the first table, the 
ast five in the second. Augustine, to 
bring out the Trinity, made our first 
and second one, and divided our 
tenth into coveting the wife and covet- 
ing the rest; thus three in the first 
table, seven in the second. But the 
command to have only one God is 
quite distinct from the prohibition 
to worship Him by an image, and 
coveting the wife and the other 
objects falls under one category of 
unlawful desire. Love to God is ex- 
pressly taught in the second com- 
mandment, “‘mercy to thousands in 
them that love Me and keep My com. 
mandments.” The five and five 
division is the best. Five implies 
imperfection; our duty to God being 
imperfect if divorced from duty to 
our neighbour. Five and ten pre- 
dominate in the proportions of the 
tabernacle. Piety towards the earthly 
father is closely joined to piety to- 
wards the heavenly (Heb. xii. 9, 1 
Tim. v. 4, Mark vii. 11). Special 
sanctions are attached to the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth command- 
ments. Paul (Rom. xiii. 8, 9) makes 
the second table, or duty to our neigh- 
bour, comprise the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth, but not the 
fifth commandment. 


Spiritual Jews penetrated beneath the 


surface, and so found.in the law peace 
and purity viewed in connection with 
the promised Redeemer (Ps. i. 2, xix., 
exix., xv., xxiv.; Isa. i. 10-18; Rom. 
ii, 28, 29). As (1) the decalogue 
gave the moral tone to all the rest of 
the law, so (2) the ceremonial part 
taught symbolically purity, as re- 
quired by all true subjects of the 
kingdom of God. It declared the 
touch of the dead defiling, to remind 
men that sin’s wages is death. It dis- 
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tinguished clean from unclean foods, 
to teach men to choose moral good 
and reject evil. The sacrificial part 
(3) taught the hope of propitiation, 
and thus represented the original 
covenant of promise, and pointed on 
to Messiah, through whom the sense 
of guilt, awakened by the moral law 
which only condemns men through 
their own inability to keep it, is taken 
away, and peace with God is realized. 
Two particulars are noticeable: (1) 
Moses does not inculcate as sanctions 
of his laws the rewards and punish- 
ments of a future life; (2) he does 
use as a sanction God’s declaration 
that He “visits the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children to the third 
and fourth generation of them that 
fear Him, and shows mercy unto 
thousands (to the thousandth genera- 
tion) of them that love Him and keep 
His commandments” (Exod. xx. 5, 
6). ‘he only way we can account 
for the omission of a future sanction, 
which all other ancient lawgivers 
deemed indispensable (Warburton, 
Div. Legation), is the fact established 
- on independent proofs, viz. that 
Israel’s government was administered 
by an extraordinary providence, dis- 
tributing reward and punishment ac- 
cording to obedience or disobedience 
severally. But whilst not sanctioning 
his law by future rewards or punish- 
ments, Moses shows both that he 
believed in them himself, and sets 
forth such proofs of them as would 
suggest themselves to every thought- 
ful and devout Israelite, though less 
clearly than they were revealed sub- 
sequently under David, Solomon, and 
the prophets, when they became 
matter of general belief. Christ 
shows that in the very title, “the 
God of Abraham,” etc., in the penta- 
teuch the promise of the resurrection 
is by implication contained (Matt. 
xxii. 31, 32). f ee RESURRECTION. | 
Scripture (Heb. iv. 2, Gal. iii. 8) 
affirms the gospel was preached unto 
Abraham and to Israel in the wilder- 
ness, as well as unto us. The Sinai 
law in its sacrifices was the bud, the 
gospel the flower and ripened fruit. 
The law was the gospel in miniature, 
which Jesus the Sun of righteousness 
expanded. So David (Ps. xxxii., 
Rom. iv. 6). On the hope of a future 
life being held by those under the 
law see Num. xxiii. 10; Ps. xvi. 8-11, 
xvii. 15, xxi. 4, Ixxiii. 24, xlix. 14, 
15; Isa. xxvi. 19, xxv. 8, lvii. 1, 2; 
Dun. vii. 9, 10, 18, 14, xii. 2. The 
sense of Ps. cxxxix. 24 is “see if 
there be any way of idolatry (’otzeb, 
as in Isa. xlvii. 5; the Heb. also 
means pain which is the sure issue 
of idolatry) in me, and lead me in 
the way everlasting”’ promised to 
Dayid and his seed in Messiah (comp. 
1 John vy. 21; Prov. viii. 35, xii. 28, 
xiv. 82, xxi. 16, xxiv. 11; Kccles. 
viii. 11, 12, xi. 9, xii. 7, 18, 14; 2 
Kings ii. 11, 12, xiii. 21; Ezek. xxxvii.; 
Hos. xiii. 14, vi. 2; Joel ii. 32; Job 
xix. 23-27). Life in man is in Gen. 
i. 26, 27, ii. 7, distinguished from 
life in brutes: ‘‘Jehovah Elohim 
breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living 
soul’”’; *‘God created man in His 
ownimage.” Itis not inmateriality 
which distinguishes man’s life from 
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the brutes’ life, for the vital principle 
is immaterial in the brute as in 
man; it can only be the continuance 
of life after death of the body, con- 
science, spirit, and sense of moral 
responsibility, as well as power of 
abstract reasoning. Acts xxiv. 14, 
15, 25 shows the prevalent belief in 
St. Paul’s day as to the resurrection 
and judgment to come. Christ asserts 
that by searching the O. T. scriptures 
eternal life and the promise of Mes- 
siah was to be found (John v. 39). 


The barrenness of Judza has been 


made an objection by Voltaire against 
Scripture truth, which represents it 
as ‘‘ flowing with milk and honey.” 
But the very barrenness is the ac- 
complishment of Scripture prophe- 
cies, and powerfully confirms the 
O.T. The structure of the Mosaic 
history confirms the reality of the 
miracles on which the truth of the 
extraordinary providence rests. Com- 
mon events are joined with the mi- 
raculous so closely that the acknow- 
ledged history of this singular people 
would become unaccountable, unless 
the mrracLes [see] with which it 
is inseparably joined be admitted. 
The miracles could not have been 
credited by the contemporary gene- 
ration, nor introduced subsequently 
into the national records and the 
national religion, if they had not 
been real*and Divine. The Jewish 
ritual and the singular constitution 
of the tribe of Levi commemorated 
them perpetually, and rested on their 
truth. The political constitution and 
civil laws presuppose an extraordi- 
nary providence limiting the legisla- 
tive and executive authorities. So 
also the distribution and tenure of 
land, the sabbatic and jubilee years, 
the three great feasts requiring all 
males to meet at the central sanc- 
tuary thrice each year. Present, 
rather than invisible and future, 
sanctions were best fitted at that 
time to establish the superiority of 
the true God before Israel and hea- 
thendom. The low intellectual and 
moral state of most Israelites mnca- 
pacitated them from rising above the 
desires of the present world to look 
forward to future retributions, which 
their spiritual dulness would make 
them feel doubtful of, until first a 
present special providence visibly 
proved His claim on their faith and 
obedience, and prepared them to be- 
lieve that the same Divine justice 
which had heretofore visibly governed 
the youth of Israel’s existence would 
in a future state reward or punish 
according to men’s deserts, when the 
present extraordinary providence 
should be withdrawn. Moreover, 
national obedience or transgression 
could as such be recompensed only 
by temporal prosperity or adversity 
(for nations have their existence only 
in the present time). These there- 
fore the Divine King of the theocracy 
dispensed with an immediate and 
visible execution, which only partially 
appears in His present more invisi- 
ble, though not less real, government 
of all nations. Offences against the 
state and individuals were punished, 
as also offences against God its head. 
In Israel’s history a visible specimen 
was given of what is trve in all ages 
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and nations, though less immediately 
seen now when our calling is to be- 
lieve and wait, that ‘‘ righteousness 
exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach 
to any people” (Prov. xiv. 34). 


The distinction of clean and unclean 


animals relates to sacrifices. Some 
animals by filthy, wild, and noxious 
natures suggest the presence of evil 
in nature, and therefore give the 
feeling of unfitness for being offered 
as symbols of atonement or thanks- 
giving before the holy God. Others, 
tame, docile, useful to man, of the 
flock and herd, seem suitable for 
offering, as sheep, goats, cows, doves, 
and the like. Those that both chew 
the cud and divide the hoof men 
generally have taken for food by a 
common instinct. So fishes with 
fins and scales, but not shellfish as 
less digestible ; insects leaping upon 
the earth, raised above the crawling 
slimy brood. Other animals, etc., 
as swine, dogs, etc., offered by idola- 
ters, are called ‘“abominations.”’ 
The aim of the distinction was eth- 
ical, to symbolise separation from 
moral defilement, and to teach tothe 
true Israel self cleansing from all 
pollutions of flesh and spirit (2 Cor. 
vii. 1). The lesson in Acts x. is that 
whereas God granted sanctification 
of spirit to the Gentiles, as He had to 
Cornelius, the outward symbol of 
separation between them and the 
Jews, viz. the distinction of clean 
and unclean meats, was needless 
(Matt. xv. 11, 1 Tim. iv. 4, Rom. 
xiv. 17). So the impurity contracted 
by childbirth (Lev. xii., xv.), requir- 
ing the mother’s purification, points 
to the taint of birth sin (Ps. li. 5). 
The uncleanness after a female birth 
lasted 66 days, after a male 33, to 
mark the fall as coming through the 
womam first (1 Tim. ii. 14, 15). 


In the penal code idolatry is the capi- 


tal crime, treason against the Head 
of the state and its fundamental 
constitution. One was bound not to 
spare the dearest relative, if guilty 
of tempting to it; any city aposta- 
tizing to it was to be destroyed with 
its spoil and inhabitants (Deut. xiii. 
6). Human sacrifices burnt to Mo- 
loch were especially marked for judg- 
ment on all who took part in them 
(Lev. xx. 1-5). The wizard, witch, 
and their consulters violated the 
allegiance due to Jehovah, who alone 
reveals His will to His people (Num. 
ix. 7, 8, xxvii. 21; Josh. ix. 14; 
Jud. i. 1; 2 Sam. v. 23) and con- 
trols future events, and were there- 
fore to die (1 Chron. x. 13, Lev. xx. 
27). So the blasphemer, presump- 
tuous sabbath breaker, and false pro- 
phet (Lev. xxiv. 11-16; Num. xv. 30- 
86; Deut. xvii. 12, xviii. 20). So the 
violator of the command to rest from 
work on the day of atonement (Lev. 
xxiii. 29, 30), of the passover (Exod. 
xii. 15, 19); the wilful defiler of 
the sanctuary (Num. xix. 18, Lev. 
xxii. 8); the perpetrator of unna- 
tural crimes (xviii., xx.). The pro- 
hibitions of rounding the hair and 
beard, of wearing a garment of wool 
and linen mixed, of sowing a field 
with divers seeds, of women using 
men’s garments (besides tending to 
preserve feminine modesty and pu- 
rity), were directed against existing 
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idolatrous usages in the worship of 
Baal and Ashteroth (xix. 19, 27; 
Deut. xxii. 5). The ordeal by the 
water of jealousy depended on an 
extraordinary providence (Num. v. 
11). It could injure the guilty only 
by miracle, the innocent: not at all; 
whereas in the ordeals of the Middle 
Ages the innocent could scarcely 
escape but by miracle. Prohibitions 
such as human tribunals could hardly 
take cognisance of were sanctioned 
by penalties which God undertook to 
execute. He as Sovereign reserved 
exclusively to Himself the right of 
legislation. Sins of impurity, next 
to idolatry, were punished with pe- 
culiar severity (Lev. xviii.; the adul- 
terer and adulteress, xx. 10; Deut. 
xxii. 22-30, xxvii. 20-26). 
Mildness and exact equity pervaded 
the code so far as was compatible 
with the state of the people and the 
age. Interest or ‘‘usury” was not to 
be taken from an Israelite, and only 
in strict equity from the foreigner. 
The poor should be relieved libe- 
rally (Deut. xv. 7-11). The hired 
labourer’s wages were to be paid at 
once (xxiv. 14, 15). Intrusion into a 
neighbour’s house to recover a loan 
was forbidden, not to burt his feel- 
ings. The pledged raiment was to 
be restored, so as not to leave him 
without a coverlet at night (ver. 10- 
13). Other characteristic precepts of 
the law are: reverence to the old; 
tenderness toward those having 
bodily infirmity (ver. 19-21); glean- 
ings to be left for the stranger, the 
fatherless, and the widow (Lev. xix. 
14-32) ; faithfulness in rebuking a 
neighbour’s sin; the dispersion of 
the Levites, the ministers of religion, 
forming a sacred tie among all the 
tribes ; studied opposition to all the 
usages of idolaters, as the heathen 
historian Tacitus notices: “all we 
hold sacred are with them profane: 
they offer the ram in contempt of 
Ammon... and an ox, which the 
Egyptians worship as Apis (Hist. v. 
4); the Jews deem those profane 
who form any images of the gods 
. . . the Divinity they conceive as 
one, and only to be understood by the 
mind ; with images’ they would not 
honour Cesars or flatter kings.” 
Personal violence was punished retri- 
butively in kind, “ life for life, eye for 
eye, tooth fora tooth, hand for hand, 
foot for foot.’ The false witness 
had to suffer what he thought to in- 
flict on another (Deut. xix. 16-21; 
Exod. xxi. 24; Lev. xxiv. 18-21). 
This did not sanction dividual re- 
taliation, but it was to regulate the 
magistrates award of damages, viz. 
the worth in money of the bodily 
ower lost by the injured person. 
t was to protect the community, not 
to regulate the believer, who when 
he penetrated beneath the letter into 
the spirit of the law, which the gos- 
pel afterward brought to light, felt 
constrained to love his enemy and 
not do to him the injury the latter 
had done or intended to do. Our 
Lord quoted the form of the law 
(Matt. v. 38) in order to contrast the 
pharisaic view, which looked only to 
the letter, with the true view which 
looks to the spirit. 
A striking feature of the penal code, 
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in which it was superior to most 
codes, was that no crime against 
mere property incurred death. Bond 
service till the sabbatic year was 
the extreme penalty ; restitution and 
fine were the ordinary penalty. ‘he 
slave’s life was guarded as carefully 
as the master’s. If the master caused 
even the loss of a tooth the servant 
was to be set free. The chastity of 
female slaves was strictly protected. 
No Jew could be kept in bondage 
more than seven years, and then was 
to be sent away with liberal gifts 
(Exod. xxi. 7-26, Deut. xv. 13-15). 
In fact Israelite bond service was 
only a going into service fora term 
of years, that the creditor might reap 
the benefit. The creditor could: not 
imprison nor scourge so as to injure 
the bond debtor, but in Rome the 
creditor could imprison and even kill 
him according to the old law. Men 
stealers were to be put to death. 
What a contrast to the cruel oppres- 
sion of slaves in other nations, the 
Spartans butchering the helots, the 
Romans torturing their slaves for 
trifles and goading them to servile 
rebellions which cost some of Rome’s 
bravest blood, and enacting that 
where a master was murdered all 
the slaves in the house, or within 
hearing of it, should be killed! In 
Israel the public peace was never 
threatened by such a cause. 

gates. 
The judges, the elders, and Levitical 
ministers and officers, as our jurors, 
were taken from the people. No 
torture before conviction, no cruelty 
after it, was permitted. Forty stripes 
were the extreme limit of bodily pun- 
ishment (Deut. xxv. 3). Capital con- 
victions could only be by the agreeing 
testimony of two witnesses (xvii. 6). 


The even distribution of lands, the non- 


alienation of them from the family 
and tribe (Num. xxvii., xxxvi.), 
admirably guarded against those 
agrarian disturbances and intestine 
discords which in other states and in 
all ages have flowed from an uneven 
distribution and an uncertain tenure 
of property. 


Love to God, love to one’s neighbour 


and even to enemies, benevolence to 
strangers, the poor, the fatherless and 
widows, repentance and restitution 
for injuries, sincere worship of the 
heart and obedience of the life re- 
quired to accompany outward cere- 
monial worship, all these are charac- 
teristics of the law, such as never 
originated from the nation itself, 
long enslaved, and not remarkable 
for high intellectual and moral ca- 
pacity, and such as did not then exist 
in the code of any other nation. The 
Originator can have only been, as 
Scripture says, God Himself. Be- 
sides, whatever doubts may be raised 
respecting the inspiration or author- 
ship, the fact remains and is indis- 

utable, that it was given and was in 
orce ages before Lycurgus or Minos 
or other noted legislators lived, and 
that it has retained its influence upon 
legislation from the time of its pro- 
mulgation until now, the British and 
all other codes of civilized nations 
being based upon it. This is one of 
those facts which neither evolution, 
nor revolution, can overthrow. 
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The letter and outward ordinances were 


the casket, the spirit as brought out 
by the gospel was the jewel. The 
sacrifices gave present relief to 
awakened consciences by the hope 


.of forgiveness through God’s mercy, 


resting on the promise of the Re- 
deemer. The law could not give life, 
that was reserved for the gospel 
(Gal. iii. 21, 22; iv. 6). Spiritual 
Jews, as David, when convicted by 
the law of failure in obedience, fell 
back on the earlier covenant of pro- 
mise, the covenant of grace, as dis- 
tinguished from the lawthe covenant 
of works (which required perfect 
obedience as the condition of life, and 
cursed all who disobeyed in the least 
point: ui. 6-18; Lev. xviii. 5), and 
by the Spirit cried for a clean heart 
(Ps. li. 10,11). So they could love 
the law, not as an outward yoke, but 
as the law of God’s will cherished in 
the heart (xxxvii. 31), such as it was 
in Him who should come (xl. 8). In 
most Jews, because of the noncon- 
formity between their inward state 
and the law’s requirements as a rule 
from without, its tendency was “‘ to 
gender to bondage’’ (Gal. ii. 4; iv. 
3, 9, 24,25; v.1). Inclination re- 
belled against it. They either burst 
its bond for open heathenism ; or, as 
in post captivity times, scrupulously 
held the letter, but had none of its. 
spirit, “ love, the fulfilling of the law”’ 
(Rom. xiii. 8-10; Lev. xix. 18; 1 Tim. 
i. 5; Gal. v. 14; Matt. vii. 12, xxii. 
37-40; Jas. ii. 8). Hence the pro- 
pe looked on tv gospel times when 
od would write the law by His 
Spirit in the heart (Jer. xxxi. 31-33, 
39; Ezek. xxxvi. 26, 27, xi. 19, 20). 


In one respect the law continues, in 


another it is superseded (Matt. v. 17, 
18). In its antitypical realization in 
Jesus, itis all being fulfilled or has. 
been so. In its spirit, “holy, just 
and good,” it is of everlasting obliga- 
tion as it reflects the mind of God. 
In its O. T. form it gives place to its 
fully developed perfection in the N.T. 
The temporary and _ successional 
Aaronic priesthood gives place to the 
abiding and intransmissible Melchi- 
zedek priesthood of Jesus, the sacri- 
ficial types,to the one antit ypical sacri- 
fice, never to be repeated (Heb. v., vii., 
Viil., ix., x.). So believers, in so far 
as they are under the gospel law of 
Christ (Gal. vi. 2), which is the law 


- of love in the heart, are no longer 


under the law, as an outward letter 
ordinance. Through Christ’s death 
they are dead to the law, as a law of 
condemnation, and have the Spirit 
enabling them to ‘‘serve in newness 
of spirit, and not in the oldness of 
the letter”? (Rom. ii. 29, vii. 1-6; 
2 Cor. iit. 6). “Christ is the end 
of the law for righteousness (both 
justification and sanctification) to 
every one that believeth” (Rom. x. 
4, vi. 1-3). He gave not so much 
new laws of morality as new motives 
for observing the old law. As a 
covenant of works, and a provisional 
mode of discipline, and a typical 
representation of atonement, the law 
is no more. As the revelation of 
God’s righteousness it is everlasting. 
Free from the letter, the believer 
fulfils the spirit and end of the law, 
conformity to God’s will. Moses, in 
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foretelling the rise of the ‘‘ Prophet 
like unto himself ’’ and God’s rejec- 
tion of all who should reject Him 
(Deut. xviii. 15, etc.), by the Spirit in- 
timates that the law was to give place 
to the gospel of Jesus. Moses anti- 
cipates also by the Spirit the evils 
which actually befell them, their 
being besieged, their captivity, dis- 

ersion, and restoration (Lev. xxvi., 

eut. xxxii.). The words in xxxiv. 
10-12 (comp. Num. xii. 1-8) prove 
that no other prophet or succession 
of prophets can exhaustively fulfil 
the prophecy. Both Peter and Ste- 
phen authoritatively decide that 
Messiah is ‘‘the Prophet” (Acts iii. 
22, vii. 37). The gospel attracted 
and detached from the Jewish nation 
almost every pure and pious soul, 
sifting the chaff from the wheat. 
The destruction of the temple with 
which Judaism and the ceremonial 
law were inseparably connected was 
God’s explicit setting of them aside. 
The danger to the church from 
judaizing Christians, which was 
among its first trials (Acts xi., xv., 
Gal. iii. 5), was thereby diminished, 
and ‘‘the fall of the Jews is the 
riches of the world’ in this as in 
other respects (Rom. xi. 12). 
Lawyer. One learned in the law. 
“Scribe”? was the official and legal 
designation. He who is called a 
lawyer in Matt. xxii. 35 is called a 
“ scribe” in Mark xii. 28, what we 
should call a “divine.” A ‘‘ doctor 
of the law” is the highest title 
(Acts v. 34). 
Laying on of hands. 
TISM. 
Lazarus = Eleazar=God helps. 1. 
Of Beruany [see]; brother of Mary 
and Martha (John xi. 1). The sis- 
ters were the better known, whence 
they are put prominently forward 
here, and in Luke x. 38, etc., are 
alone named. UL. was “ of (apo, ‘ be- 
longing to at that time’) Bethany, 
from (ek, implying his original set- 
tlement) the village of Mary and 
Martha ” (still it is likely the same 
village is meant in both Luke x. and 
John xi., viz. Bethany). Curiously 
Ganneau found close to Bethany a 
tomb, probably of the first century, 
containing the names all together of 
Simon, Martha, and L. L.’s subord- 
inate position at their feast in Christ’s 
honour (John xii. 2) makes it likely 
he was the youngest.» Moreover, the 
house is called that of Simon the 
leper (Matt. xxvi. 6, Mark xiv. 3); 
who was probably therefore their 
father»but either by death or leprosy 
no longer with them, though possibly 
he too, as a leper healed by Jesus, 
was then one of that happy family. 
Their friends from Jerusalem (John 
xi. 19), according to John’s use of 
‘the Jews,” were of the ruling elders 
and Pharisees. The feast, the costly 
ointment, the family funeral cave 
(comp. Isa. xxii. 16, 2 Kings xxiii. 6, 
Jer, xxvi. 23), all bespeak good 
social position. The sisters’ warm 
attachment to L. was strengthened 
by their common love to Jesus who 
loved all three (John xi. 5). L. had 
won the disciples’ love too, for Jesus 
calls him “our friend” (ver. 11). 
At the time of L.’s sickness and the 
sisters’ call, Jesus was in Perea be- 
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yond Jordan, on His way to Jerusa- 
lem, two days’ journey from Bethany. 
He delayed two days to give time 
for that death which He foresaw, 
and from which He was about to 
raise L. On proposing to go to 
Judea, His disciples remonstrated 
on the ground that He would be 
going into the very danger from 
which He had just escaped (x. 39, 
40; xi.8-10). He replied that whilst 
His appointed day yet lasted He was 
safe, and that He was going to 
awaken L. out of sleep. He was 
“glad”? that He had not been on 
the spot before, that L.’s death and 
rising might awaken the disciples out 
of the deadness of unbelief. The 
sisters grieved at His seeming ne- 
glect. God sees cause for joy where 
even His people see only cause for 
grief. Four days had elapsed after 
the call when He arrived. Martha 
went and met Him, whilst Mary sat 
in the house, in beautiful harmony 
with the character of each respect- 
ively, described in Luke x. 40-42. 
Martha’s faith had now become 
stronger; so she says, ‘‘ Lord, 1 know 
that even now whatsoever Thou wilt 
ask of God, God will give it Thee 
(more buoyant in spirit than Mary, 
and cherishing even now a vague 
hope of her brother’s restoration) 
. . . Yea, Lord, I believe that Thou 
art the Christ the Son of God... 
the Resurrection and the Life.” On 
Martha telling Mary of Jesus’ ar- 
rival and ‘‘call” for her, either 
expressed or implied (‘‘secretly,’’ 
through fear of Jewish informers, 
see ver. 28, 46), the latter too came 
“quickly” to Him. The Jews her 
friends, not having heard Martha’s 
communication, supposed Mary was 
gone to the tomb to weep, but found 
her as of old “‘at Jesus’ feet.’’ Her 
words were fewer, but her action 
more impassioned, than those of her 
sister. So the whole company, Jesus, 
His disciples, the sisters, and their 
sympathisers, were met at the grave. 
At the sight of their weeping, Jesus 
“groaned in spirit,” and troubled 
Himself, but checked His emotion 
which would otherwise have choked 
utterance. ‘‘Where have ye laid 
him?” Sympathy with their sor- 
row, which He was instantly to -re- 
lieve, at last found vent in tears: 
* Jesus wept”? (comp. Luke xix. 41, 
Heb. iv. 15). ‘‘ Behold, how He loved 
him,’ the Jews, His adversaries, 
were constrained to exclaim. Their 
unbelief, ‘‘ could not this man which 
opened the eyes of the blind (John 
ix.: they allude not to the raising of 
Jairus’ daughter and the widow of 
Nain’s son, which took place in Ga- 
Vilee, but to the miracle which made 
such a stir in Jerusalem; they never 
thought of His raising the dead) 
have caused that even this man 
should not have died’? ’? made Him 
“groan again.’ ‘‘Take away the 
stone.” Martha, retaining still re- 
mainders of unbelief (she believed 
in L.’s future resurrection, but she 
hardly dared to believe what she her- 
self had hinted at in ver. 22, that 
Christ will raise him now), objected 
on the ground of the body’s presumed 
decomposition by this time. He tells 
her to ‘ believe, so she shall see the | 


glory of God.” With a preparatory 
thanksgiving to the Father for the 
already felt answer to His prayer, 
He said, ‘ L., come forth,” and he 
came forth bound hand and foot, the 
graveclothes and napkin about his 
face. “ Loose him, and let him go”’: 
contrast Jesus’ resurrection, the 
graveclothes and the napkin folded 
separately, because, unlike L., He 
was to die no more (John xx. 6, 7). 
The same miracle which converted 
some Jews to belief furnished others 
only with materials for informing the 
Pharisees against Him. It brought 
the plots of the rulers and Caiaphas 
to a crisis (xi. 45-53). The very sign 
which the Pharisees desired in the 
parable of Lazarus (Luke xvi. 27-30) 
is now granted in the person of one 
of the same name, but only stimu- 
lates them to their crowning sin, to 
kill Jesus, nay even to kill L. too 
(John xii. 10). The same sun that 
develops the fragrant violet strength- 
ens the poison of the deadly night- 
shade. 


This is the crucial miracle of the truth 


of the Gospels. Spinosa said if this 
were true he would tear his system 
in pieces and embrace Christianity. 
As the Lord’s Judeam ministry was 
not the subject of the first three 
evangelists, but the Galilean, they 
omit the raising of L. The Jews’ 
consultation to kill L., and his own 
probable shrinking from publicity 
after such a mysterious experience, 
perhaps further influenced them in 
their omission of the miracle. By 
John’s time of writing the brother 
and sisters were dead, and no reason 
for reserve any longer existed. Tradi- 
tion says that L.’s first question on 
coming back was whether he should 
die again ; on learning he must, he 
never smiled again. 


Such an impression was made by this 


miracle that many Jews flocked to 
Bethany to see both Jesus and L. 
The eye witnesses bare record, and 
the people who heard of it from 
them met Him on His way to Jeru- 
salem, and formed part of His re- 
tinue in His triumphal entry with 
the palmbearing multitude (John xii. 
12, 17, 18). 


K. H. Plumptre (Smith’s Dict.) identi- 


fies Simon the leper with Simon the 
Pharisee (Luke vii. 86-40) ; Martha 
had the Pharisees’ belief in the 
resurrection (John xi. 24); Mary’s 
gift of the ointment was after the 
example of the sinful woman in S$i- 
mon’s house; the leprosy came on 
subsequently. Also he identifies L. 
with the rich young ruler (Matt. xix., 
Mark x., Luke xvii.); Jesus’ words 
to him, ‘fone thing thou lackest,’’ 
answer to His words to Martha, “one 
thing is needful”; ‘‘ Jesus beholding 
loved him” (Mark) is said also of 
L. (John xi. 5); Jesus’ love at last 
wrought out his conversion, possible 
to God though not to man; a sharp 
Palestine fever is sent to discipline 
him; his death and rising through 
Jesus’ power is accompanied by his 
spiritual resurrection (John v. 24, 
25). Judas and the eleven expected 
that the feast in John xii. 2 was the 
farewell feast of L., renouncing his 
former lite and obeying Christ’s 
command, “ sell that thou hast, and 
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give tothe poor”; hence Judas’ bit- 
ter objection, “why was not this 
ointment sold for 300 pence and 
given to the poor?’’ On the night 
of Christ’s betrayal L., whose Beth- 
any home was near and was Christ’s 
lodging on the previous night, in the 
hasty night alarm rushed eagerly 
with “the linen cloth (the term ap- 
plied to graveclothes always, the same 
which he had on when the Lord 
raised him from the grave (xi. 44), 
sindon) cast about his naked body” 
(Mark xiv. 51, 52; xv. 46), and was 
seized by the highpriest’s servants 
as a second victim (John xii. 10), 
whereas they let the other disciples 
escape. 

2. L. in the parable, Luke xvi. 19-81. 
The one unknown on earth has a 
name with God; the rich man, well 
known as a great man among men, 
has no name with God (Rev. iii. 1). 
The historic Lazarus (John xi., xii.) 
belonged to the richer classes. Yet it 
is not a rich L., but L. the beggar 
whom the rich scarcely noticed, that 
is carried by angels to Abraham’s 
bosom. The historic Lazarus raised 
from the dead, yet not convincing the 
Jews, proves the truth stated in the 
parable of L. that ‘‘if they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither 
would they be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead.’”’ The rich man 
was not so much a glutton as a self 
pleaser. It is not said he did not 
relieve L., nay L. lying at his gate 
implies he did, but with ostentation, 
“Justifying himself before men ”’ (ver. 
15), having no true “repentance” 
(30). Servants attended him, ‘‘dogs’’ 
L.; these showed more pity and 
sympathy than his fellow men. The 
rich man’s “burial”? is mentioned, 
implying a grand funeral and flatter- 
ing epitaph, whilst his soul was in 
hell. Christ takes care of the dust 
of L. against the day of His appear- 
ing, and receives his soul to Himself 
“im Abraham’s bosom” (image from 
a feast; comp. John xiii. 25), whose 
faith L. followed. Once he had 
shared “crumbs” with the dogs 
(Matt. xv. 27), now he shares the 
heavenly banquet with the first father 
of the people of God. Not L.’s 
sufferings but his faith brought him 
there. Not the rich man’s wealth but 
his practical unbelief( Luke xvi.27-31) 
shut him out ‘‘in torments”; he was 
one of those ‘‘ covetous’’ whom Jesus 
just before reproved, “‘justifying him- 
self before meu,” “ highly esteemed 
among men,” but one whose prac- 
tice was ‘‘ abomination in the sight 
of God.’ He now begs a drop of 
water taken up by L. with “the tip 
of the finger,” but in vain. Once he 
scarcely and only for show, not from 
love which alone God recognises, 
allowed L. to gather the ‘‘ crumbs,” 
the portion of the dogs. Abraham 
himself ventured all on God’s promise 
of an after inheritance, having here 
“not so much as to set his foot on”’ 
(Acts vii. 5, Heb. xi. 13); appro- 
priately then he told the rich man, 
**son (by privileges on which the 
Jews prided themselves, Luke iii. 8), 
remember that thou in thy lifetime 
receivedst thy good things (Matt. vi. 
19-21) and likewise L. evil things, 
but now he is comforted and thou 
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art tormented.’? The rich man’s 
desire for his brethren’s conversion 
to belief, by L. being sent from the 
dead, is a covert expression of the 
fact that he was an unbeliever, and 
that unbelievers lay the blame of 
their unbelief on God as not giving 
them proof enough; whereas neither 
the raising of another L., nor that of 
Jesus who dieth no more, could win 
the wilful rejecters to belief (John 
xii. 10, 11, xvi. 29; Acts xxvi. 8). 
The five brethren coming to the same 
hell, so far from relieving by their 
company, (as many virtually think 
by walking with the many on the 
broad way rather than with the few 
on the narrow way,) would only 
aggravate his anguish by reproaches, 
because he had countenanced their 
unbelief. The dialogue is not be- 
tween L. and the rich man, for they 
are utterly apart, but Abraham((od’s 
mouthpiece in O. T. as father of the 
faithful, who sit down with Him, 
Matt. viii. 11, 12) and the rich man. 


Lead. Exod. xv. 10, “they sank as 


lead,” heavily falling down in their 
panoply, helpless and motionless, the 
waters closing over them. Used for 
the plumb line (Arfos vii. 7). Zech. 
v. 7, 8, “the weight of lead” upon 
the ephah’s mouth, covering personi- 
fied wickedness, implies the impossi- 
bility of her escape from beneath the 
ponderous load weighing her down. 
Job xix. 24, ‘‘oh that my words were 
graven with an iron pen and lead in 
the rock for ever.” The lead was 
poured into the graven characters to 
make them better seen and (which is 
Job’s thought) more durable; not 
leaden plates, for it was ‘‘in the rock”’ 
they were to be engraved. May my 
pen be of iron, and the ink lead poured 
into the writing on the everlasting 
rock! Perhaps the hammer was of 
“lead,”’ as sculptors find more deli- 
cate incisions are made by it. Jer. 
vi. 28-20 accords exactly with scien- 
tific fact; lead applied to purify in 
the furnace ‘‘silver’’ alloyed with 
“iron” and ‘‘copper’’ (“brass ’’) 
fails to do so, in the absence of the 
purifying blast blowing upon the 
silver. So Jehovah’s casting of the 
Jews into fiery affliction avails not to 
purify them without the breath of 
God’s Holy Spirit (comp. Hzek. xxii. 
18-22). Remains of ancient lead 
mines have been found in the mount- 
ains KE. of the Nile toward the Red 
Sea. It was among the spoil taken 
from Midian (Num. xxxi. 22). Tyre 
got it from Tarshish (Ezek. xxvii. 
12). 


Leah. [See Jacop and LasBan.] She 


was buried in the cave of Machpelah 
(Gen. xlix. 31). 


Leasing. Old English, lying. Ps. 


iv. 2, v. 6. 


Leaven: seo. A lump of old dough 


in high fermentation. As making it 
and leavening bread with it took 
time, unleavened bread was used in 
sudden emergencies (Gen. xviii. 6, xix. 
8). It was forbidden in all offerings 
to the Lord by fire (Lev. ii. 11, vi. 
12). The Israelites on pain of death 
were to have none in their houses 
or in the land during passover for 
seven days, from 14th Nisan (Exod. 
xii. 15, 19, 89, xiii. 7, xxiii. 18; Deut. 
xvi. 8, 4). Salt was its opposite, 


and was never to be absent from the 
altar burnt offering, representing the 
incorruptible imperishableness of 
Jehovah’s covenant. Honey as liable 
to ferment also was excluded from 
the altar burnt offerings. Leaven 
reminded Israel of the haste with 
which they fled from Egypt, and of 
their sufferings, which answer to the 
insipidity of unleavened bread, “ the 
bread of affliction.’’ Its prominent 
symbolical meaning was, it, is bred of 
corruption and corrupts the mass 
with which it is mixed. Hence it 
represents “‘malice’’ (the evil habit) 
and “ wickedness”’ (evil coming out in 
word and deed) as opposed to ‘‘sin- 
cerity’’ and “truth’’ (1 Cor. v. 7). 
The Jews searched with extreme 
care their houses, to purge out every 
particle of leaven. So Christians 
ought to search their hearts and purge 
out every corruption (Ps. cxxxix. 
23, 24), It also symbolises corrupt 
doctrine (Matt. xvi. 6). Another 
quality is its secretly penetrating 
and diffusive wnfluence: 1 Cor. v. 6, 
“a little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump,” the influence of one sinner 
corrupts many (Kccles. ix. 18); but 
in Gal. v. 9a little legalism mixed 
with the gospel corrupts its purity. 
Though elsewhere used in a bad sense, 
leaven in Matt. xiii. 33 represents the 
gospel principle working silently 
‘without observation” from within, 
till the whole is leavened, just as the 
mustard tree represents its diffusion 
ecternally; so ‘“‘flesh,’”’ though 
usually in a bad sense, in Ezek. xi. 
19 is in a good sense. The decom- 
position of social elements, accom- 
panying and providentially preparing 
the way for the gospel, makes the 
image appropriate. Leaven was 
allowed to be offered in the first- 
fruits and tithes (Deut. xxvi. 2, 12; 
2 Chron. xxxi. 5), the pentecostal 
loaves (Lev. xxiii. 15, 17), and the 
peace offering (vii. 13). Transl. Lev. 
ii. 11 “as an oblation of firstfruits 
ye shall offer them (leaven and honey) 
unto the Lord, but they shall not be 
burnt on the altar for asweet savour.” 
In Amos iv. 5 the leavened bread 
was ‘‘ with the sacrifice of thanks- 
giving of the peace offerings,’’ not 
with burnt offerings of animals on the 
altar. Perhaps however the com- 
mand is ironical, ‘‘ offer by burning 
(marg.) a sacrifice .. . with leaven”’ 
(which was forbidden), your very 
offerings being open insults to God. 


Leaves: of a roll (Jer. xxxvi. 23). Not 


distinct as in a book, but consecutive 
columns or spaces on the long roll, 
which is often rolled round a stick ; 
delathoth, ‘ doors.” 


Lebana. Neh. vii. 48. LrBANAH, 
Hara ii. 45. » 

Lebanon=exceeding white, viz. with 
snow, as Mont Blanc. In Heb. 


Lebanon, akin to alp. The double 
mountain range N. of Palestine, run- 
ning in parallel lines from §.W. to 
N.E., having between the fertile val- 
ley anciently called Ccelosyria, now 
El Beka’a (where are the grand ruins 
of the temple of the sun), about six 
or seven miles wide, “the valley of 
L.” (Josh. xi. 17.) The range is 
about 80 miles long, 15 broad. It 
forms the northern head of the 
Jordan valley and the southern head 
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of the Orontes valley [see Hamara]. 
The western range is the region 
of the Hivites and Gruites [see] 
(xiii. 5, Jud. ini. 3). The eastern 
range was Antilibanus, or ‘ L. to- 
ward the sunrising.” The wady et 
Teim separates the southern part of 
Antilibanus from L. and also from 
the Galilee hills. The river Leontes 
(Litany) sweeps round its southern 
end, and drains Ccelosyria, falling 
into the Mediterranean five miles N. 
of Tyre. L. runs parallel to the 
coast in the plain of Emesa opening 
from the Mediterranean, in Scripture 
“the entering in (i.e. entrance) of 
Hamath’’ (1 Kings viii. 75). The 
river Eleutherus (nahr el Kebir) 
here sweeps round its northern end. 
The average height is 7000 ft. But 
one peak, Dhor el Khodib, N. of 
the cedars, is 10,051; and Hermon 
in Antilebanon is 10,125. L. is of 
grey limestone, with belts of recent 
sandstone along the western slopes. 
Eastward in the glens of Antilibanus 
flow toward Damascus Abana (Bar- 
ada) and Pharpar (nahr el Awaj). 
All that now represents Hiram’s 
cedar forests r 

is the cluster 
called ‘‘the 
cedars,’’ 6172 
ft. above the 
sea, in the 
centre of the 
vast recess 
or semicircle 
formed by the 
highest sum- 
mits of L.above the deep valley of the 
sacred river Kadisha. [See Cepars. } 
Odorous flowers and aromatic shrubs 
and vines still yield “‘ the smell of L.”’ 
wafted by the mountain breeze (S. of 
Sol. iv. 11). The line of cultivation 
runs at the height of 6000 ft. Every 
available space is utilized for figtrees, 
vines, mulberry trees, and olives. 
Numerous villages nestle amidst the 
rocks. The trees striking their roots 
into the fissures of rocks illustrate 
Hos. xiv. 5, ‘Israel shall strike forth 
his roots as L.”’ L. isa delightful re- 
treat from the sultry heat of the plains 
and of Palestine, cooled as it is by the 
snows which crown its peaks. Jere- 
miah (xviii. 14) asks, ‘‘ will a man 
leave the snow of L. which cometh 
from the rock of the field (a poetical 
name for L. towering above the sur- 
rounding plain)? Or shall the cold 
flowing waters that come from 
another place (from the distant 
rocks) be’forsaken?”’ None. Yet 
Israel forsakes Jehovah the living 
fountain, ever near, for broken cis- 
terns. Hyzenas, panthers, jackals, 
wolves, and bears still haunt its 
glens and peaks (comp. 8. of Sol. iv. 
8, 2 Kings xiv. 9). The river Adonis 
(nahr Ibrahim) springs from a cave 
beneath the high peak Sunnin. The 
plain of Phonicia, two miles wide, 
runs at the base of L. between it and 
the sea. The eastern slopes are less 
abrupt and fertile than the western. 
Maronite Christians people thenorth- 
ern part of the range; Druses abound 
more in the southern. 

L. was assigned to Israel, but never 
conquered (Josh. xiii. 2-6, Jud. iii. 
_— It was under the Phosnicians 
in Solomon’s time and subsequently 
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(1 Kings v. 2-6, Ezra iii. 7). Anti- | Lehabim = the 


libanus is less peopled than L., and 
has more wild beasts: S. of Sol. iv. 
8, “‘look from the top of Amana, from 
. .. Shenir and Hermon .. . the 
lions’ den . . . the mountains of the 
leopards,”’ referring to the two higher 
peaks, Hermon, and that near the 
fountain of Abana, where panthers 
still are found. ‘‘ The tower of L. 
which looketh toward Damascus”’ is 
Hermon (vii. 4). 

Lebaoth=lionesses (implying their 
presence formerly). A city in the 
extreme 8. of Judah (Josh. xv. 32), 
afterwards transferred to Simeon 
(xix. 6), whose portion, like Levi’s, 
was “‘ scattered ”’ in Israel (Gen. xlix. 
5-7) on account of the cruelty in 
xxxiv. 25, 26. Now el Beyudh. 

Lebbseus. Matt. x. 3, Sin. and Vat. 
MSS. omit. Thaddeus or Judas, the 
brother of James (Mark ii. 18). 
[See JupE.] 

Lebonah. N. of Shiloh. (Jud. xxi. 
19). Now el Lubban. 

Lecah. Son of Er (1 Chron. iv. 21). 
Perhaps ‘Er father of L.” means 
founder of L., a town. 

Leeks: chazir, lit. grass. The leek 
is green, and grasslike in its form of 
leaf. The allium porrum, the 
Welshman’s national emblem, worn 
on St. David’s day. The poor in 
Egypt eat them raw with bread, and 
as sauce to roast meat. So Num. xi. 
5, ““we remember the leek,’’ etc. 
Hengstenberg suggests that clover- 
like grass is meant, which the poor 
much relish, under the name halbeh, 
scientifically Trigonella fenum Gre- 
cum. But LXX. and the Egyptian 
usage favour A.V. 

Lees. Wine was allowed to settle on 
them, to keep the body and colour; 
especially the choicest wine (Isa. xxv. 
6). Hence such phrases expressing 
ease and self indulgent prosperity as 
“Moab... hath settled on his lees,”’ 
1.e. has been like wine undisturbed, 
and not “‘emptied from vessel to 
vessel,’’ never having been dislodged 
from his original settlement, ‘‘ his 
scent (z.e. the bouquet of the wine) 
is not changed,” “therefore I will 
send unto him wanderers that shall 
empty his vessels (i.e. cities) and 
break their bottles ”’ (i.e. the men of 
his cities) (Jer. xlviii. 11, 12). The 
effect of undisturbed prosperity on 
the ungodly is to harden in undis- 
turbed security (Zeph. i. 12). Ps. 
lxxv. 8, ‘“‘the dregs (lees) of the 
Lord’scup . . . all the wicked shall 
wring out and drink,”’ 7.e. they must 
drain out the whole cup to the 
dregs. 

Legion. The largest division of the 
Roman army, of which it was, in 
order and armament, the miniature ; 
6000 foot, with a body of horse. 
Matt. xxvi. 58, “ thinkest thou that I 
cannot now pray to My Father, and 
He shall presently give Me more than 
twelve legions of angels,’ against 
this band from the Roman “‘ legion”’ ; 
not merely My twelve apostles, 
but twelve ‘“‘legions,” and these 
“angels”? (comp. 2 Kings vi. 17, 
Dan. vii. 10.) In Mark v. 9 the 
demon-possessed says, ‘‘my name is 
legion, for we are many,” “ because 
many demons (Gr.) were entered into 
him.” 
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Lubim, western 
neighbours to the Egyptians (Gen. 
x. 13); the Rebu or Lebu of the 
monuments ; the Libyans in Roman 
phrase. They served in the Egyptian 
armies (2 Chron. xii. 3, xvi. 8; Nah. 
iii. 9; Dan. xi. 48). The modern 
Tuariks and Berbers, aborigines of N. 
Africa, dwelling in the desert and 
sides of Atlas. 


Lehi. Jud. xv. 9, 14, 19 (where transl. 


“in Lehi’’), Heb. ‘the Lehi.” [S 
En Hakkore, the spring; Rama‘ 
Lehi was the eminence. | L’hi strictly 
is the Heb. for jawbone; Ln the 
name of the place. God did not 
make water to flow out of the tooth 
socket of the jawbone which Sam- 
son threw away, to slake his 
thirst, but ‘cleft an hollow place 
(maktesh, Zeph. i. 11) in Lehi,” 
whence ‘‘ water’’ miraculously “came 
out.’’ In Judah, between Philistia 
and the cliff Etam, now Beit Likiyeh, 
a village on the northern side of the 
wady Suleiman; at the entrance of 
the hill country of Judah, the outer- 
most stronghold toward the 8. 


Lemuel=devoted to God, or created 


by God (the long form of Lael, 
Num. iii. 24). Instead of ‘‘L.... the 
prophecy,’ some less probably transl. 
“TL. king of Massa’ (Prov. xxxi. 
1-9). An ideal model king. Not, 
as Hitzig guessed, elder brother to 
Agur, king of an Arab tribe in 
Massa, on the borders of Palestine, 
and both sprung from the Simeon- 
ites who drove out the Amalekites 
from mount Seir under Hezekiah, as 
if Lemuel were an older form of 
Nemuel, or Jemuel, Simeon’s eldest 
son. Taught by his mother, as 
Timothy by Lois and Eunice (2 Tim. 
i. 5, 11. 15, 16). Her character was 
perhaps the model of the portrait of 
the ‘‘ virtuous woman” jy ees Xxxi. 
10-31). Abstemious; a pleader for 
and patron of those who cannot 
defend themselves, the widow and 
orphan. 


Lentiles. Gen. xxv. 34. Small beans, 


common in Syria and Egypt, called 


2 


LENTILES. 
?adas, very palatable; the ingre- 
dient of the red pottage (adom), 
for which Esau sold his birthright. 
Dried and cooked they are still used 
as portable provisions for a journey ; 
so Barzillai brought them to David’s 
hungry followers (2 Sam. xvii. 28). 
In time of scarcity used with wheat, 
barley, beans, millet, and fitches, as 
a substitute for pure flour (Ezek. 
iv. 9). The Arabs make Hebron the 
scene of Hsau’s selling his birth- 


right, and therefore daily supply the: 


needy with lentile soup from the 
kitchen of a mosque there. Some 
derive ‘‘Lent”? from the use of 
lentiles at that season in Roman 
Catholic countries. 


Leopard. Famed for swiftness and 


agility (Hab. i. 8); “you would 
fancy it was flying”’ (Oppian Cyneg., 


LEPER 


iii. 76); it climbs trees, and can 
crawl along the ground. Hence the 
symbol for Greece and Alexander’s 

rapid victories (Dan. vii.6; Rev. xiii. 
- 2). The prevalence of leopards 
anciently in Palestine is marked by 
the many places named from them 
{namer, Heb.): Nimrah, Nimrim, 
Beth Nimrah. ‘The mountains of 
the leopard” (S. of Sol. iv. 8), viz. 
Lebanon and Hermon, where still 
they are found; ‘‘the mountains of 
prey”’ (Ps. lxxvi. 4), symbolising the 
_ rapacious world kingdoms. They 


LEOPARD. 


spring with successive rapid bounds. 
They cunningly lie in wait in thickets 
and often near villages for their 
rey, as distinguished from the lion’s 
set open attack (Jer. v. 6, Hos. 
xiii. 7): ‘‘as a leopard by the way, I 
will observe (lie in wait for) them.” 
Its unalterable spots represent man’s 
inability to change himself (Jer. xiii. 
23) ; yet the leopard in the millen- 
nium shall “lie down with the kid” 
(Isa. xi. 6). 
Leper, Leprosy. Heat, drought, and 
toil amid dry powdery substances, 
tend to generate skin disease, espe- 
cially in absence of nourishing diet 
and personal cleanliness. These pre- 
disposing causes all exist in Syria 
and Egypt. Elephantiasis especially 
prevailed in Egypt, “the parent of 
such taints” (Luer. vi.1112). Israel’s 
long stay there exposed them to the 
malady, as is implied in the legend 
(Diod. Sic. ii., Tacit. Hist. v. 3, 4; 
Justin xxxvi. 2; Josephus Ant. ii. 2, 
§ 4; Chwremon and Manetho in Jos. 
c. Apion i. 26, 32, 34) that the king of 
Egypt drove out a multitude of im- 
wh re people and lepers, Jews and 
gyptians, the lepers among whom 
the king’s soldiers wrapped in sheets 
of lead and drowned in the sea( comp. 
Exod. xv. 10), and that Moses a 
sacred scribe was the leader of the 
rest through the wilderness into 
Judea (com the ‘‘mixed multi- 
tude,” xii. 38). Leprosy, beginning 
with little pain, goes on in its slug- 
gish but sure course, until it mutil- 
ates the body, deforms the features, 
turns the voice into a croak, and 
makes the patient a hopeless wreck. 
It has left the Israelites for other 
racesin modern times. Nega’tzara’ath 
means a plague or stroke of leprosy 
(LXX.), rather elephantiasis. An 
animal poison in the blood ferments 
there and affects the skin, depositing 
an albuminous substance, and de- 
stroying the sensation of the nerves. 
The tuberculated form is the com- 
mon one, inflaming the skin, distort- 
ing the face and joints, causing the 
hair of the head or eyebrows to fall 
off or else turn white (Lev. xiii. 3-6), 
and encrusting the person with 
ulcerous tubercles with livid patches 
of surface between. The anesthetic 
elephantiasis begins in the forehead 
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(2 Chron. xxvi. 19-21) with shining 
white patches which burst ; bone by 
bone drops off; the skin is mummy 
like; the lips hang down exposing 
the teeth and gums. Tuberculated 
patients live onthe average ten years, 
anzsthetic 20. The latter is called 
“white leprosy,” but is distinct 
from the common white leprosy 
which covers the whole person, or 
freckles it with white bright spots, 
and which did not make ceremonially 
unclean (Lev. xiii. 12, 38,39). Some- 
times one limb alone is affected with 
a dead pearl-like whiteness (comp. 
Exod. iv. 6, ‘‘Moses’ hand was 
leprous as snow”; Num. xii. 10, 12, 
“as one dead, of whom the flesh is 
half consumed when he cometh out 
of his mother’s womb”; 2 Kings v. 
27). Job was affected with acute 
tuberculous elephantiasis, rapidly 
ulcerating his body (ii. 7, 8). The 
tuberculated form was in Israelite 
times medically incurable. Swine’s 
flesh and scaleless and finless fish, 
used as food, tend to generate the 
disease; one reason of the prohibi- 
tion (Lev. xi. 7, 9-12). 


Separation of lepers from society has 


been common in all countries, partly 
from the dread of contagion, and 
also among the Israelites from the 
conviction that it was the special 
visitation of God. It was generally 
hereditary (comp. 2 Sam. iii. 29, 
“let there not fail from the house of 
Joab ...a leper’’). Lepers asso- 
ciated together without the camp, as 
they still do (2 Kings vii. 3; Luke 
xvii. 12). A habitation was provided 
for them outside Jerusalem, upon 
the hill Gareb, as the name implies 
“the hill of scraping” or leprosy 
(Jer. xxxi. 40, Job ii. 8); it (more 
recently called Bezetha), Goath (the 
hill of the dead), and Tophet (the 
valley of corpses) were the three 
defiled spots which Jeremiah foretold 
should be included in the restored 
city. Segregation wisely checked 
extension of leprosy, by preventing 
intermarriage of lepers with the 
sound. It was less a trial to the 
leper than intercourse with his fellow 
men, who loathed his presence, would 
have been. 


Spiritually leprosy typified sin, and its 


treatment represented the separation 
which sin makes between sinners and 
saints. The law is the inspired in- 
terpreter of nature’s truths. The 
leper was a ‘‘walking tomb,” “a 
parable of death,” and of sin “‘ the 
wages of which is death.’’ Hence he 
had to wear the badges of mourning, 
a covering upon his upper lip, and 
was regarded “‘as one dead”’ (Lev. 
xiii. 45, Num. xii. 12). He was to 
ery, Unclean, unclean, to warn all 
not to defile themselves by approach- 
ing him. So the ten stood afar off, 
lifting up their voices (Luke xvii. 13). 
The malady was often due to in- 
herited taint, as is sin (Exod. xx. 5). 
The gradual decay of the body, first 
of the skin, then the bone, then the 
flesh, life still surviving, vividly re- 
presented the sure and deadly process 
of man’s ruin by sin. Tn Isa. liii. 4, 
Jerome’s Vulg. transl., ‘‘ we thought 
Him to be a leper smitten of God,” 
leprosy being God’s direct judgment 
for sin. God alone could | eal alike 


LEPER 


the leper and the sinner. The min- 
ister of God was publicly to witness to 
the leper’s cure by performing certain 
prescribed rites and so admitting him 
to communion again with his fellows 
(Lev. xiv. 9-20). Christ proved His 
Divine mission by healing lepers, and 
at the same time commanded them 
to go to the priest to “‘ offer for cleans- 
ing those things which Moses com- 
manded for a testimony unto them” 
(Matt. xi. 5, Mark i. 44). 


The leper was excluded from both the 


‘sanctuary and the camp. The cere- 
mony of restoration was therefore 
twofold. That performed outside 
the camp restored him to intercourse 
with the people (Lev. xiv. 3-9), that 
performed in the tabernacle court 
seven days after the former restored 
him to all spiritual privileges of 
Jehovah’s worshippers (ver. 10-82). 

Two birds were taken for him, pro- 
vided by the priest not the man ; one 
was killed over running water, the 
other set free; accompanied with 
cedar wood (Jwniper owycedar, whose 
smoke was disinfectant), scarlet (re- 
presenting. rosy health and vigour), 
and hyssop (the caper plant, medici- 
nally cleansing ulcers and skin dis- 
eases). The cedar and hyssop were 
tied to the living bird by the scarlet 
band; the whole was dipped in the 
blood of the killed bird and running 
water. The seven sprinklings re- 
newed to him the covenant, symbol- 
ised by that number. The dead bird 
represented his past deadness, the 
freed living bird his restored life and 
freedom. The two,as in the case of 
the two goats on the Day or ATONE- 
MENT [see], form one joint type. 
The leper brought two young rams 
(Heb. Lev. xiv. 10), one as a trespass 
offering, another as a burnt offering, 
and a ewe. lamb as a sin offering; 
these bore witness that disease and 
death and the defilements of both are 
the wages of man’s sin. The simi- 
larity to the rites in consecrating a 
priest marked the priestly character 
of Israel (Exod. xix. 6). The leper 
was restored to his standing as 
member of the royal priest-nation 
with priestly ceremonial. First he 
was restored to a right footing with 
the general congregation. Then only 
was he in a condition to offer, as 
member of the priestly nation, the 
offerings for himself. The oil sym- 
bolised the Spirit’s grace. . Its appli- 
cation to the ear, hand, ‘and foot 
marked that every organ was now 
consecrated to God, the ear to hear 
and obey, the hand to perform God’s 
will, and the foot to run upon God’s 
errands. 


Leprosy in the house, a fungous growth 


on the walls, symbolised the corrup- 
tion which ‘taints all creation and 
which is the effect of the fall. Man’s 
body and man’s earthly home must 
be dissolved, that a heavenly body 
and a new earth untainted with sin 
may succeed. Jude 23, “ hating the 
garment spotted by the flesh,” 2.¢. 
avoiding all contact with pollution, 
answers to Lev. xiii. 52-57, xv. 4-17. 


' Any touching a leprosy-tainted gar- 


ment was excluded from communion. 
with God’s people. Christians, who 
at baptism received the white gar- 
ment, must shrink from what would 


LESHEM 


defile it. When the leprosy was 
spread over the whole person from 
head to foot (Lev. xiii. 12, 13) with 
none of the proper symptoms of ele- 
phantiasis the man was clean, his 
disease was the common white 
leprosy or dry tetter, red pimples 
with scaly surface spreading till it 
covers the body, not much affecting 
the health and disappearing of itself. 
This was rather a relief to the body 
than a disease, the whole diseased 
matter being brought to the surface 
and so passing off. Sin is least fatal 
and nearest removal when brought 
to the surface by hearty confession 
to God, then our Highpriest Jesus 

completely cleanses us (1 John i. 8, 

9). Leprosy was polluting, spread- 

ing as to the patient, transmissive, 

and then humanly incwrable ; in all 
these points typical of sin. The 
death spots soon after death appear- 
ing on a corpse, and spreading till the 
whole is decomposed, answer to the 
leprosy spots. Every leper thus was 

a living sermon that Israel should 

keep themselves unspotted from the 

world (Rev. xxi. 27, Eph. v. 5). 

Leshem. Josh. xix. 47=Laisu, Dan 
{which see], Lasha (Gen. x. 19). 

Lettushim. Gen. xxv.3. An Arab 
tribe (as the plural ending implies), 
sprung from Abraham by Keturah. 

Leummim. Gen. xxv. 3. A tribe, 
meaning ‘‘the peoples.” 

Levi. 1. Jacob’s third son by Leah, 
=joined, expressing her trust ; ‘‘ now 
will my husband be joined unto me, 
because I have borne him three sons”’ 
(Gen. xxix. 84). L. joined Simeon 
in avenging their own full sister 
Dinah’s wrong by treacherously slay- 
ing the Shechemites, and so incurred 
Jacob’s curse. They made circum- 
cision, which God gave as a pledge of 
His holy covenant, the instrument of 
hypocrisy and bloody revenge. Ja- 
cob’s moral weakness, in reproaching 
his sons not with the treacherous 
murder but with exposing him to 
danger (“ye have troubled me to 
make me to stink among the in- 
habitants of the land”’), is faith- 
fully delineated (xxxiv.). On his 
death bed he took a less selfish 
and juster view of their deed (xlix. 
5-7) : “‘ Simeon and L. are brethren” 
in character as in birth, “ instru- 

“ments of wickedness are their swords 
(Heb.). O my soul, come not thou 
into their secret’’ (deliberative coun- 
cil), renounce all fellowship with 
their act; ‘‘mine honour” (glory, 
my spirit, which is man’s glory, the 
centre of his personality framed in 
God’s image); “ forintheir angerthey 
slew a iman and in their wantonness 
(Heb.) houghed an ow.’ In chap. 
xxxiv. 28 it is merely said “ they 
took their oxen.’ Chap. xlix. brings 
out the additional fact that in cruel 
revenge they wantonly severed the 
hind foot tendons of the Shechemites’ 
oxen. Simeon, as the one detained 
in Egypt by Joseph, was probably the 
foremost of L.’s sons in the cruel 
attack on Rachel’s son, and L. pro- 
bably joingd him, though the spite 
be; with the base born sons of 
Bilhah and Zilpah. The discfpline 
made the sons, once so unfeeling to- 
wards Joseph, to become self sacrific- 
ing for Benjamin. As the two joined 


Leviathan. 
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in crime, retributively they should be 
“divided and scattered” in Israel. 
L. received no land inheritance but 
cities scattered through Israel (Josh. 
xxi. 1-40), and depended on tithes 
paid by the other tribes. 


The curse became subsequently a bless- 


ing to the nation by L.’s separation 
to Divine service. But Jacob does not 
intimate this, a proof of the genuine- 
ness of his blessing as recorded in 
Genesis. Moses subsequently speaks 
in very different language of L. (Deut. 
Xxxill. 8, etc.), as was appropriate 
after L.’s accession to the priestly 
honour: ‘“‘let Thy Right (thummim) 
and Thy Light (urim) be with Thy 
holy one (L., representing the whole 
tribe. The Urimand Thummim worn 
on the highpriest’s breastplate were 
the pledge that Jehovah would always 
give His people ‘light’ to defend 
His ‘right’; they should be given 
to L. because he had defended Jeho- 
vah’s right), whom Thou didst prove 
at Massah (Exod. xvii. 1-7, by the 
pepelk 3 murmuring against Moses, 

.’s representative, for water at the 
outset of the 40 years’ wanderings) 
and with whom Thou didst strive at 
... Meribah” (Num. xx. 1-13, at 
Kadesh, at the 40 years’ close,the two 
comprehending the whole interme- 
diate period). Jehovah ‘“‘ proved”’ 
L., and by the people’s strivings 
“strove with” L. (represented by 
Moses and Aaron.) L. proved him- 
self in the main (for Moses’ failure, 
Num. xx., and the Levite Korah’s re- 
bellion, xvi., are graciously ignored) 
to be Jehovah’s ‘‘holy one.’’ Moses’ 
and Aaron’s faithfulness, the Levites’ 
drawing their swords against their 
Israelite brethren as God’s avengers 
of the idolatry of the golden calf 
(Exod. xxxii. 26-29), “ slaying every 
man his brother . . . companion 
. . . neighbour . . . son,” where 
God’s honour was at stake (Matt. 
x. 37, xix. 29; Luke xiv. 26), and 
Phinehas’ zeal against the idolaters 
and fornicators with the Moabite 
women (Num. xxv. 11), gained God’s 
approval and the choice of L. as the 
priestly tribe (Deut. xxxiii. 9-11). 
“‘Who said unto his father and to his 
mother, I have not seen him, neither 
did he acknowledge his brethren. . 
. . They shall teach Jacob Thy judg- 
ments and Israel Thy law (Lev. x. 
11), they shall present incense before 
Thee (in the holy place) and whole 
burnt offering upon Thine altar (in 
the court). Bless, Lord, his sub- 
stance (rather his power) and accept 
the work of his hands. Smite 
through the lions (Ps. lxix. 23, the 
strength) of them that rise against 
Him,” ete. ; 7.e., give him power for 
discharging duty, accept his service, 
and make his adversaries powerless. 
L. died at the age of 187 (Exod. vi. 
16). [See Levires. ] 


2. Ancestors of Christ (Luke iii. 24, 


29). 3. Son of Alphseus; the original 
name of Matthew the publican and 
afterwards the apostle (Mark ii. 14; 
Luke v. 27, 29; Matt. ix. 9). 

From levi ‘‘joined”’ 
(referring to its joined, plate armour 
like scales) and than a monster 
drawn out, t.e. long; or else Arabic 
lavah ‘to twist.’ So Job xli. 15-17. 
The crocodile. The whale having 


LEVITES 


a smooth skin and no scales cannot 
be meant. The crocodile’s teeth, 30 
on each side of each jaw, lock into 
eachother. Lips are wanting, so that 
the teeth are seen even when the 


CROCODILE, 


mouth is closed, illustrating Job xli. 
14, ‘‘ who can open the doors of his 
face P his teeth are terrible round 
about.’’ As behemoth is the hippo- 
potamus, so leviathan is the croco- 
dile, both found in Egypt along the 
Nile. The term elsewhere is used 
for any large monster of the ‘‘ sea”’ 
or water. Ps. civ. 26, Ixxiv. 18, 14: 
“Thou breakest the heads of levia- 
than in pieces, and gavest him to be 
meat*to the people inhabiting the 
wilderness.” The king of Egypt is 
symbolised by the ‘‘dragons’’ and 
“leviathan ’’ (comp. Ezek. xxxii. 2, 
xxix. 8); he and his host at their 
overthrow in the Red Sea became a 
spoil to Israel (comp. ‘‘ bread for 
us,’ Num. xiv. 9) ‘‘in the wilder- 
ness.” The context shows that it is 
the benefits of God to Israel that are 
here recounted. In Job iii. 8 transl. 
“let them curse it (my day of birth) 
. . « who are ready to raise up a 
leviathan,” i.e. necromancers who 
rouse and control wild beasts at will 
(comp. Ps. lviii. 5). In Isa. xxvii. 1, 
“leviathan the piercing serpent, even 
leviathan that crooked (wriggling) 
serpent,” ‘the dragon in the sea,” 
literally refers to tlie crocodile in the 
sea or Nile, or else to the great rock 
snakes. Spiritually every foe of Is- 
rael and the church. Antitypically 
and finally Satan ‘‘ the dragon, that 
old serpent, which is the devil’’ (Rev. 
xx. 2, 10), whom finally “ Jehovah 
with His sore, great, and strong 
swordshall punish.’’ For ‘‘piercing”’ 
(bariach) transl. ‘‘ darting from side 
to side.’”’ Foiled on one side he tries 
to gain on the other side (Job xxvi. 13; 
2 Cor. xi. 14, ii. 11). Typhon, the 
destroyer, was worshipped in Egypt 
under the form of a crocodile. 


Levites. The men of Levi, the sacer- 


dotal tribe, all ministers, out of 
whom the priests were taken, viz. 
Aaron’s family. Levi’s wild zeal 
against the defiler of Dinah was the 
forerunner of the Levites’zeal against 
impure idolaters. The antiquity and 
genuineness of Genesis are marked 
by the absence of all notice of Levi's 
subsequent greatness as the priest 
tribe. The genealogy (Gen. xlvi. 11) 
goes no furtherdown than Levi’sthree 
sons; these too are named in their 
order of birth, not giving Kohath the 
prominence which his family had 
subsequently. He has four clans in 
Exod. vi. 16-25, Gershon and Merari 
but two each. Amram, Aaron, and 
Moses belonged to his stock (iv. 14). 
The firstborn “ young men”’ of Is- 
rael were the priests to offer sacri- 
fices (xxiv. 5) before the law, repre. 
senting the priestly nation (xix. 6, 
22, 24). [See Levi on the Levites’ 
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promotion to be the priestly tribe for 
their zeal in the Lord’s cause.} Levi 
became ‘‘an Israel within an Israel,’’ 
the witness and guard of the truth. 
Substituted for the firstborn males 
of all Israel whom Jehovah claimed 
as His when He saved Israel from 
the stroke on Egypt's firstborn; the 
Levites, 22,000; the firstborn males, 
22,273; the odd 273 above were to 
be redeemed at five shekels each 
(Num. iii. 45-51), the fixed price for 
redeeming a victim vowed in sacrifice 
(xviii. 16, Lev. xxvii. 6). The Le- 
vites’ cattle were taken for the first- 
lings of Israel’s cattle (comp. Exod. 
xiii, 12, 13). The Levites marching 
from Sinai round the tabernacle were 
the heavenly King’s royal guard; 
none else was to approach it on pain 
of death (Num. i. 51, xviii. 22, iv. 3- 
30). The priests occupied the eastern 
side of the tabernacle, inside Judah 
the leading camp; the Kohathites 
the southern side, inside Reuben; 
the Gershonites the western side, in- 
side Ephraim; the Merarites the 
northern, inside Dan. The aggregate 
of Gershonites (iii. 22), Kohathites 
(ver. 28), and Merarites (ver. 34), is 
22,300; but in the redemption 300 
are deducted (probably the firstborn 
in Levi within the year that had 
elapsed since the command was is- 
sued, iii. 40-43), and 22,000 taken as 
substituted for Israel’s male first- 
born. Levi in this census was the 
fewest tribe in numbers, but in the 
other tribes servants not pure Israel- 
ites were enumerated, whereas in 
Levi only pure Israelites. The num- 
ber of Israel’s firstborn males (22,273) 
compared with the male adults 
(603,550) is disproportionately small, 
the proportion being usually one in 
four. But the law of Exod. xiii. 1, 
2, dedicated those alone who should 
be firstborn thenceforward (comp. 
ver. 2, 11,12; Num. iii. 18, viii. 17), 
for the duties of the firstborn re- 
ferred to a ritual yet to be revealed, 
and the firstborn of cattle must mean 
those thereafter firstborn. Thus the 
proportion of firstborn sons in one 
ear born of 2,000,000 of men is so 
rge as can be explained only by 
the Divine blessing, and the sudden 
development which the exodus gave 
to the nation. 
The Levites stood midway between the 
people and the priesthood, which 
culminated in the highpriest. They 
could not sacrifice, burn incense, or 
see the “holy things”? till covered 
(Num. iv. 15). Yet they came nearer 
than the people, and they alone 
struck the tent in marching, carried 
its parts, and pitched it again. Their 
work needed matured strength; so 
their service began not till 30 years 
old elo a previous probationary 
period of five years: viii. 24), where- 
as military service began at 20. At 
50 their service ceased (viii. 25, 26). 
So of 8600 Kohathites 2750 were on 
duty, of 7500 Gershonites 2630, of 
6200 Merarites 38200 (Num. iv.). 
The Kohathites held the highest 
office and bare the ark (except on 
solemn occasions when the priests 
bare it: Josh. iii. 8, 15) and vessels, 
after the priest had covered them 
(Num. iv. 15). The Gershonites bare 
the tent hangings and curtains ; the 


Merarites the tabernacle boards, bars, 
and pillars; the Kohathites under 
Eleazar bare the vessels on their 
shoulders (vii. 9); the Gershonites 
and Merarites under Ithamar (iv. 28, 
33), because of their weighty charge, 
were allowed oxen and wagons. 


The Levites were Jehovah’s and Israel’s 


gift to Aaron, “wholly given” (ne- 
thunim, akin to Nethinim latterly, 
1 Chron. ix. 2; the Levites’ subordi- 
nates) and ‘‘joined’”’ (as Levi means) 
to the priests (Num. iii. 9, viii. 19, 
xviii. 2, 4, 6). The Levites were puri- 
fied for service with bathing, shaving, 
washing clothes, imposition of Israel’s 
hands, waving them as a wave offer- 
ing to Jehovah (comp. ow gospel 
“living sacrifice,’ Rom. xii. 1) to- 
ward the four points of the compass, 
in token of entire consecration of 
all their powers; the Levite then 
laid hands on one bullock offered for 
a sin offering and another fora burnt 
offering. Korah’s rebellion through 
seeking the priesthood was followed 
by a fresh defining of the Levites’ 
office (Num. xvi., xviii. 1-7). 


The Levites received a tithe or tenth 


- 


of all produce, animal and vegetable, 
of which they had to pay the priests 
a tithe (xviii. 20-82). A second tithe 
the Israelites used for the tabernacle 
feasts and freewill offerings, and of 
this second tithe the Levites should 
receive a share (Deut. xiv. 23, 27), 
especially when ministering (xviii. 7, 
8). Forty-eight cities were ap- 
a them (four on the average 
rom each tribe), including the six 
cities of refuge and (of suburbs, 
meadow for their cattle) 1000 cubits 
out from the city walls, each of the 
four sides being 2000 cubits long. 
[See Grzer.] The phrase “the Levite 
that is within thy gates” is appro- 
priate (xiv. 27), for the Levites’ cities 
did not cease to belong to the tribes 
within which they lay. Thus Levites 
are occasionally spoken of as belong- 
ing to other tribes, viz. those within 
whose territory they resided (xviii. 6, 
Jud. xvii. 7, 1 Sam. i. 1). Elkanah 
a Levite is called an “ Ephrathite,’’ 
‘“*Heman the Ezrahite,” 2.e. from 
Zerah of Judah (title Ps. lxxxviii., 
lxxxix.). 
The priests the Levites’”’ [see Deutr- 
RONOMY on the peculiar use of Le- 
vites without distinction from the 
priests] were to determine contro- 
versies and to preserve the law in the 
side of the ark, and in the seventh 
ear at the feast of tabernacles read 
it before Israel, and pronounce the 
curses from Ebal (Deut. xvii. 9-12, 
xxxi. 9-18, 26, xxvii. 14). The Hivite 
Gibeonites (Josh. ix. 27) and the 
NetutniM [see] relieved the Levites 
of their more burdensome duties 
subsequently. Micah’s consecration 
of the homeless Levite as his house- 
hold priest implies a relapse in dark 
times to the original household 
priesthood. It was a Korah-like 
usurpation on the part of the Levite 
(Jud. xvii.). Samuel the Levite, 
adopted into the priesthood, revived 
the Divine order. The Levites were 
among his schools of the prophets, 
whose training consisted in praise, 
prayer, and study of the law. Hence 
enlarged views of acceptable worshi 
appear in the Levite Asaph’s Ps. I. 


LEVITES 


The ark after its restoration from the 
Philistines was in charge of Abina- 
dab in the hill, or Gibeah, or Kirjath 
Jearim (1 Sam. vii. 1, 2 Sam. vi. 3), 
probably an old Canaanite highplace 
sanctuary. David’s words (1 Chron. 
xv. 2) imply that heretofore Levites 
had not been in charge of the ark, 
therefore that Abinadab was not a 
Levite possibly (?). ‘“‘ None ought 
to carry the we of God but the Le- 
vites, for them hath Jehovah chosen.” 
Saul’s assumption of sacrificing, his 
slaughter of the priests at Nob and 
of the serving Gibeonites, imply his 
self willed impatience of the promi- 
nence of the priest tribe. At Hebron 
accordingly 4600 Levites joined Da- 
vid, besides 8700 priests (1 Chron. 
xii. 26, 27). He honoured them at 
his succession, and once even wore 
their robe (2 Sam. vi. 14). The du- 
ties of the Levites are defined by him 
(1 Chron. xxii. 24-32), ‘“‘to wait on 
the sons of Aaron for the service of 
the house of Jehovah,” ete., ‘‘and to 
stand every morning to thank and 
praise Jehovah, and likewise at even, 
and to offer (i.e. assist the priests in 
offering) all burnt sacrifices,” ete. 
The Levites supplied ‘ officers and 
judges”’ (1 Chron. xxvi. 30), “in all 
the business of the Lord and the 
service of the king.’ Korah’s sons 
of the Levites, headed by Heman, 
played upon psalteries and ha 
(1 Chron. ix. 19,32) ; the Kohathites 
repared the shewbread every sab- 
ath ; the Gershonites were headed 
by Asaph’s son in the temple choir 
(vi. 89, 44; xv. 17), the Merarites 
by Ethan or Jeduthun. The heavier 
work being no longer needed of 
transporting the tabernacle, and 
psalmody being their chief duty, they 
entered service as early as 20 (xxiil. 
24-27). The Levites numbered under 
David 38,000 — 8), of whom 4000 
formed the full choir; 288 in 24 di- 
visions of 12 each were the skilled 
musicians (xxv. 1-8). At the sever- 
ance of Israel and Judah the Levites 
flocked from the apostate northern 
kingdom to Judah and Jerusalem, 
and strengthened the southern king- 
ty (2 Chron. xi. 18, 14; xiii. 10- 
12). 


The Levites proclaimed and tanght the 


law, and judged controversies, with 
the priests and chiefs of Israel, in 
Jehoshaphat’s reformation (2 Chron. 
xix. 8-11). They praised the Lord 
as singers before his army, and their 
beginning to sing was the signal of 
victory from the Lord over the 
Moabite and Ammonite invaders 
(xx. 19-22). They took an active part 
under Jehoiada in restoring Joash 
(xxiii.) ; and in Hezekiah’s reforma- 
tion were ‘‘ more upright”’ or earnest 
than the priests (xxix. 5-34, xxx. 
15-22, 27). So under Josiah the 
Levites had as their characteristic 
designation that ‘they ‘‘taught all 
Israel”? (xxxv. 3-15). They served 
the Lord and Israel, standing in the 
holy place. The Levites acted as 
teachers and scribes of the law, and 
chroniclers of their times. 


Even the Levites fell into apostasy in 


the closing reigns of Judah (Hzek. 
xliv. 10-14, xlviti. 11), Their number 
at the return from Babylon was 
small (Ezra ii. 36-42). They sang 


LEVITICUS 


by course, praising Jehovah, at the 
founding and subsequent dedicating 
of the temple (iii. 10, 11; vi. 18). 
None of the Levites joined Ezra at 
his gathering at the mver Ahava 
(viii. 15, 18-20). He indueed 38 to 
join him, with 220 Nethinim. At 
the feast of tabernacles (Neh. viii. 
7, 8) they read and explained the 
law ; their tithes were again secured 
to them (x. 37-39), and they dwelt 
in villages round Jerusalem, and 
took their place at the dedication of 
the wall (xii. 27-80), and kept the 
gates to ensure the sanctification of 
the sabbath (xii. 22). 
They appear as unloving formalists in 
Luke x. 32, and formed part of the 
deputation sent from Jerusalem to 
test John’s credentials (John i. 19). 
Barnabas was a Levite (Acts iv. 36). 
They are among the sealed tribes 
(Rev. vii.}. Their name is still pre- 
served in the Jewish Levy, as Cohen 
is “priest.”” Their firstborn are ex- 
empted from certain payments among 
the Jews, as in the redemption of the 
firstborn. 
A false judaizing analogy makes the 
Christian deacons answer to the 
Levites, the presbyters to the priests, 
and the bishops to the highpriest. 
Their temple psalmody was the fore- 
runner of our church music; and to 
them we probably owe the preserva- 
tion of some of the Scriptures. 
It is the peculiarity of the Mosaic 
system, as distinguished from heathen 
systems, that the Levites, the minis- 
ters of religion, not merely performed 
religious rites, but without vows of 
celibacy, freely intermarrying with 
the other tribes, were dispersed 
among the nation to teach moral and 
religious truths to all, of whom they 
formed the twelfth part (Deut. xxxi. 
9-13). Drawing their livelihood from 
the tithes and offerings, which would 
fail if God’s law were slighted, they 
had every motive to maintain it. 
Thus they consolidated the union of 
the tribes by the strongest tie, re- 
ligion. The wisdom of their ap- 
pointment accords with the Divine 
origin of the Jewish law. 
Jehovah praises Levites as to the past : 
“My covenant was with him of life 
and peace; and I gave them to him 
for the fear wherewith he feared 
Me ard was afraid before My 
name... The law of truth was in 
his mouth and iniquity was not found 
in his lips; he walked with Me in 
peace and equity, and did turn maiay 
away from iniquity.” The Lord at 
His coming is to “‘ purify the sons of 
Levi, so that they may again offer 
an offering of righteousness” (Mal. 
ii. 5, 6, i1.3; comp. Isa. lxvi. 21). 
Leviticus. Wayyikra is the Heb. 
name, from the initial word; the 
middle book of the pentateuch. The 
laws ‘‘which the Lord commanded 
Moses in mount Sinai, in the day 
that he commanded the children of 
Israel to offer their oblations unto 
the Lord in the wilderness of Sinai’”’ 
(vii. 88). Given between the setting 
up of the tabernacle and its depart- 
ure from Sinai, 7.e. between the 
first day of the first month and the 
20th day of the second month of 
the second year of the exodus (Exod. 
xl. 2,17; Num. x. 11). 
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Two chief subjects are handled: (1) 


chap. i.—xvi., the fundamental ordi- 
nances of Isracl’s fellowship with 
Jehovah ; (2) chap. xvii.—xxvii., the 
laws for hallowing Israel in this 
covenant: fellowship. Privilege and 
duty, grace conferred and grace in- 
wrought, go hand in hand. First: 
(1) The law of offerings, chap. i.—vii. 
(2) Investiture of Aaron and con- 
secration of priests, chap. viii.—x.. 
(3) Rules as to clean and unclean, 
chap. xi.—xv. (4) The day of atone- 
ment, the summing up of all means 
ot grace for the nation and the 
eburch, annually. Seconp: (1) Is- 
rael’s life as holy and separate from 
heathendom, in food, marriage, and 
towards fellow men, chap. RVI —=EX.\5 
the mutual connection of xviii., xix., 
xx., is marked by recurring phrases, 
**T am the Lord,”’ “‘ ye shall be holy, 
for I ...ambholy.” (2) Holiness 
of priests and of offerings, chap. xxi., 
xxi. (3) Holiness shown in the holy 
convocations, sabbaths, perpetual 
light in the tabernacle, shewbread, 
chap. xxili., xxiv. (4) Perpetuation of 
the theocracy by the sabbatical and 
jubilee years, the perpetual tenure 
of land, the redemption of it and bond 
servants (xxv.); and by fatherly 
chastisement of the people and re- 
storation on repentance, chap. xxvi. 
(5) Appendix on vows, which are not 
encouraged specially, yet permitted 
with some restrictions (xxvii.) 


The only history in Leviticus is that 


of Aaron’s consecration, Nadab and 
Abibu’s death, and the doom of the 
blasphemer (viii.—x. ; xxiv. 10-28), a 
solemn exhibition of Jehovah's laws 
in their execution. Aaron’s ‘‘ hold- 
ing his peace’’ under the stroke is a 
marvellous exhibition of grace; yet 
his not eating the sin offering in the 
holy place shows his keen paternal 
anguish which excused his violation 
of the letter of the law in Moses’ 
judgment. As Jehovah drew nigh 
Israel in the tabernacle, so Israel 
drew nigh Jehovah in the offering. 
The sacrificial ordinances fall into 
three divisions, each division consist- 
ing of a decalogue of directions, a 
method frequent in the Mosaic law. 
Many of the divisions are marked by 
the opening, | ‘‘and the Lord spake 
unto Moses” or such like, or by 
closing formulas as “this is the 
law,” etc. (vii. 37, 38; xi. 46, 47; 
xii. 59; xiv.54-57; xv. 32,33). The 
direction as to the people’s offerings 
is distinguished from that as to the 
priests’ bya repetition of the same for- 
mula (i. 2; vi. 9, 19, 20, 24, 25; Xxi., 
xKiis)? In v. 6 transl. not “‘ trespass 
offering” which is the term for one 
kind of sin offering (ver. 14), viz. for an 
injury done to some one, “a fine offer- 
ing” (Num. v. 5-8), but “he shall 
bring as_his forfeit, : etc.) ashanv. 
Also in Ley. xxiii. 2 for ‘ ‘feasts ” 
transl. ‘‘the appointed times.” 


The Epistle to the Hebrews is the 


. commentary on Leviticus, 
showing the correspondence yet 
superiority of the Antitype to the 
typical sacrifices. Peter (1 Pet. i. 16) 
quotes Lev. xi. 44, “‘be he holy, for I 
am holy”; but N. T. holiness rises 
above the restrictions as to meats, 
seasons, and places (John iv. 20-24; 
Acts x.,xv.). Ps. Ixxxix. 15: “ blessed 


LEVITICUS 


is the people that know the joyful 
sound, they shall walk, O Lord, in 
the light of ‘Thy countenance,’’ 
alludes to the jubilee year enjoined 
in Leviticus; Isa. lxi. 1-8, and our 
Lord’s application of the prophecy 
to Himself, show that the gospel 
dispensation is the antitype. The 
exhaustive consummation and final 
realization of the type shall be in 
the “times of restitution of all 
things,” “ the regeneration” of the 
heaven and earth, ‘the creature’s 
deliverance from the bondage of 
corruption into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God,’’ “ the adop- 
tion, to wit the redemption of the 
body” (Acts iii. 19-21; Rom. viii. 
19-23; Matt. xix. 28, 29). 


Chap. xvi. is the grand centre of the 


book. Previously it was shown that 
God can only be approached by 
sacrifice, next that man is full of 
“uncleanness’’ which needs cleans- 
ing. The annual atonement now 
teaches that not by several cleans- 
ings for several sins and unclean- 
nesses can guilt be removed. One 
great covering of all transgressions 
must take place to meet God’s just 
wrath, and then Israel stands ac- 

cepted and justified typically (xvi. 
16, 20). Heb. ix., x., explains anti- 
typically how Christ by one offering 
once for all and for ever perfected 
them that are being sanctified. In 
Lev. xviii. 18 the prohibition against 
marriage with a wife’s sister is 
during the wife’s lifetime. In xvii. 
11 transl. “‘the soul (nephesh) of 
the flesh is in the blood, and I have 
given it to you upon the altar to 
make atonement for your souls; for 
it is the blood which makes atone- 
ment by means of the soul.’ The 
two reasons of prohibiting blood as 
food are: 1. It is the vital fluid. 
2. It was the appointed typical 
mean of atonement. It is not blood 
as blood, but as containing in it the 
principle of life, that God accepted. 


The division into decalogues is frequent 


throughout the Mosaic code, based 
no doubt upon the model of the ten 
commandments, each subject being 
set forth in ten ordinances, as Ber- 
theau has observed (for details see 
his Commentary). Chaps. i.—iii. con- 
tain the jirst decalogue, viz. the 
burnt offering in three sections, the 
meat otfering in four, and the peace 
offering in three. ‘The second deca- 
logue is in iv., v.: the sin offering 
in four cases; Mace kinds of trans- 
gression needing atonement; the 
trespass offering in three cases. Then 
vi., vii. five decalogues. Thus there 
are seven decalogues in all as to put- 
ting away guilt. The neat seven are 
as to putting away impur ity, xi.— 
xvi. ‘Then xvii.—xx. contain sevez. 
decalogues as to Israel’s holiness. 
Lastly chaps. xxi.—xxvi. 2 contain 
the concluding seven decalogues. 
This arrangement leaves unnoticed 
xxiii. 89-44 and xxiv.; for ver. 37, 38, 
‘these are the feasts,” etc., evidently 
close chap. xxlii.; ver. 39-44 are 
appended as a fuller description of 
the feast already noticed in ver. 34. 
And chap. xxiv. sets forth the duty 
of the people in maintaining public 
worship, and narrates the stoning of 
the blasphemer. ~~ 


LIBERTINES 


The decalogues are closed with pro- 
mises of rich blessing upon obedience, 
awful threats upon disobedience; 
the latter predominate, for already 
Israel had shown its tendency to dis- 
obey. The first division of the law, 
the covenant (Hxod. xxiii. 20-33), 
ended with blessings only ; for there 
Israel had not yet betrayed its un- 
faithfulness. But now (Exod. xxxii., 
xxxiii.) when I[srael had shown its 
backsliding tendency, the second divi- 
sion of the law ends here with threats 
as well as promises. 
Chap. xxvii. isan appendix, xxvi. having 
already closed the subject. of the book 
with the words ‘‘ these are the sta- 
tutes,” ete. The appendix however is 
an integral part of the whole, as is 
marked by its ending with the same 
formula, “‘these are the command- 
ments,”’ etc. 

Libertines. Acts vi. 9. Descend- 
ants of Jews who, having been taken 
prisoners by Pompey and other Roman 
generals in the Syrian wars, were 
enslaved and afterwards emanci- 
pated, and who returned to their 
native land. Many Jews at Rome 
were freedmen allowed by Augustus 
to settle beyond the Tiber. Four 
thousand freedmen were expelled to 
Sardinia, others were to leave Italy 
unless they gave up Judaism (A.D. 19) 
under Tiberius (Tacitus, Ann. ii. 85 ; 
Josephus, Ant. xviii. 8, §5; Philo, 

, Legat. ad Caium). Humphrey con- 
jectures that, having made their way 
to Jerusalem, they naturally were 
Stephen’s bitterest opponents as 
having suffered so much for that re- 
ligion which Christianity was sup- 
planting. They had a synagogue at 
Jerusalem. 

Libnah=whliteness. 1. The Blanche 
Garde of the crusaders (Stanley). A 
city in the shephelah or low hills S.W. 
of Palestine, taken by Joshua, though 
not one of the leagued cities, because 
he would not leave so strong a city 
unsubdued in his rear, after destroy- 
ing Makkedah on his way to Lachish. 
A priests’ city with its “ suburbs” 
(Josh. x. 29, 30, 32, 39; xii. 15; xv. 
AQ; xxi. 13). It revolted from Judah 
at the same time as Edom, in the 
reign of Jehoram, Jehoshaphat’s son, 
““because he had forsaken the Lord 
God of his fathers” (2 Kings viii. 22, 
2 Chron. xxi. 10, 11). Its remote- 
ness from the capital, which Jehoram 
had corrupted into idolatry, and the 
“presence of the sacred ministers in 
it, made its people desire separation 
from the idolaters; hence its revolt, 
as the scripture quoted implies. The 
explanation of the revolt, though 
satisfactory, is one inferred from 
comparing independent scriptures 
(2 Chron. xxi. 10; 2 Kings viii. 18; 
Josh. xv. 42, xxi. 13), an undesigned 

propriety confirming the truth. After 

‘Lachish Sennacherib besieged L., 

‘and there heard of what alarmed 

‘him, Tirhakah’s advance (2 Kings 
xix. 8, Isa. xxxvii. 8). Rabshakeh 
joined him there, and _ probably 
brought with him the portion of the 
Assyrian army which had been before 
Jerusalem. At L. near Egypt G. 
Rawlinson thinks the miraculous de- 
struction of the Assyrian army took 
place, not at Jerusalem ; so Jehovah’s 
promise (Isa. xxxvii. 33), ‘ Sen- 


Libni. 


Lice: kinnim. 
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nacherib shall not come into this 
city, nor shoot an arrow there, nor 


LILY 


Ezra viii. 86). “ Prince’’: Dan. iii. 


2, vi. 1. 


come before it with shields’’; then | Ligure: leshem Heb., the first in 


ver. 36 will mean, “‘ when they (Sen- 
nacherib and thesurviving Assyrians) 
arose early in the morning, behold 
they (the smitten Assyrians) were 
all dead corpses.’ Herodotus (ii. 
141) gives the Egyptian story, that 
Sennacherib retreated from Pe- 
lusium, the Egyptian gods having 
sent field mice which gnawed their 
bowstrings and shield straps, a 
corruption of Jehovah’s promise 
above. 


Hamutal, Josiah’s queen, mother of Je- 


hoahaz and Zedekiah, was of L. (2 
Kings xxiii. 31, xxiv. 18.) E. Wilton 
identifies L. with Lebben, five miles 
S. of Gaza, near the northern bank of 
wady Sheriah, a good point from 
which Sennacherib could watch Tir- 
hakah’s advance from the Egyptian 
quarter. The smallness of the re- 
mains is due to the buildings having 
been of large sun-dried bricks, soon 
disintegrating, not stone. Conder 
(Pal. Expl., July 1875) identifies it 
with Beit Jibrin. Warren (Pal. Expl., 
July 1875) identifies L. with Ibna, 
a ruin ona hill at the sea coast, be- 
tween Jaffa and Ashdod, and iden- 
tical with Jabneel or Jabnah. As L. 
was a priests’ town, so Jamnia became 
latterly the seat of the sanhedrim and 
head quarters of Hebrew learning. 
L. (whiteness) perhaps is named from 
some natural feature, as white pop- 
lars; as Rithmah is from retem “ the 
juniper.” Kl Benawy is mentioned 
for it in Pal. Expl. Qy. Stat., Jan. 
1878, p. 19. 


2. A station of Israel between Sinai 


and Kadesh, the fifth after Sinai. 
The Laban of Deut. i. 1, near the 
Arabah and Elanitic gulf. Now el 
Beyaneh (“the distinct,’ Arabic), 
part of the mountain plateau and 
valley W. of the Arabah. 

1. Whence sprang LiBnitEes 
(Exod. vi. 17, Num. iii. 18, 1 Chron. 
vi. 17, 20). 2. 1 Chron. vi. 29. 


Libya. Acts ii. 10, “the parts of L. 


about Cyrene’; not here the whole of 
Africa, but the province W. of Egypt, 
opposite Crete, including Cyrene, the 
Cyrenaica pentepolitana, containing 
the five cities Berenice, Arsinoe, 
Ptolemais, Apollonia, and Cyrene. 

{See Exopus and 
Heyrr.] Mosquitoes, troublesome 
in Egypt towards October, soon after 
the plague of frogs, not only giving 
pain, but entering the body through 
the nostrils and ears; so LXX. } 
Philo, and Origen. But mosquitoes 
larvee are deposited in stagnant 
waters, whereas Exodus (viii. 17) 
states “all the dust became lice 
throughout all the land of Egypt.’ 
Sir 8. Baker writes similarly from 
experience, ‘‘it is as though the very 
dust were turned into lice’’; a tick 
no larger than a grain of sand be- 
comes swollen with blood to the size 
of a hazel nut. The Egyptian clie- 
nems (akin to kinnin), ‘f mosquito,” 
retained in the Coptic, favours the 
former. The Egyptian ken, “force,” 
“ylague,”’ may apply to either view. 
achashdrapan, the 
official title of satraps or viceroys 
over the provinces of the Persian 
empire (Esth. iii. 72, viii. 9, ix. 3; 


Likhi. 
Lily: shushan. Matt. vii. 28,29. The 


the third row of jewels on the high. 
riest’s breastplate (Exod. xxviii. 19). 
hod and Vulg. transl. ligure, and 
as Theophrastus (de Lap. 29) and 
Pliny (H. N. xxxvii. 11) say amber 
came from Liguria, probably LXX. 
and Vulg. understand by ‘“‘ligure”* 
amber. But Theophrastus distin. 
guishes the lyncwrium of Ligurig 
from electron, ‘‘amber.’? Amber is toa 
soft for engraving; but lyncwrium 
was hard, and at the same time at. 
tracted light particles of wood, iron 
and brass. The red variety of tour. 
maline, the rubellite, which is electric. 
ally polar when heated, may be meant. 
The jacinth also is electric: 
1 Chron. vii. 19. 


white lily plant is used as fuel when 
withered ; but it does not grow wildiu 
Syria. Rather the scarlet martagon 
(Lilium chaleedonicum). “The lily 
at Hiileh is large, the three inner 
petals meet above, forming a gorgeous 
canopy such as art never approached, 
and king never sat under even in his 
utmost glory. Our flower delights 
in the valleys, grows among thorns, 
and [have sadly lacerated my hands 
in extricating it. Nothing can be in 
higher contrast than 
the velvety softness of 
this lily and the tan- 
gled hedge of thorns 
about it. Gazelles 
still feed among these 
flowers, and you can 
scarcely ride through 
the woods N. of Tabor 
without frightening 
gazelles from their flowery pasture’”’ 
(Thomson, Land and Book, ii. 18). 
Comp. S. of Nol. ii. 1, ‘‘lily of the 
valleys’’ (ver. 2) ‘‘among thorns,” 
(ver. 16) ‘he feedeth (in iv. 5 ‘roes’) 
among the lilies.’ The words of 
Solomon’s Song (v. 18), “his lips 
like lilies,’”’ require a ruby or scarlet 
colour, notwhite. But as “lily” was 
used also in a general sense for a 
lovely, bell shaped flower, the Egyp- 
tian lotus of the Nile is probably 
meant in the “lily work ’’ ornamenta- 
tion of the capitals (‘‘chapiters ”’) of 
Solomon’s temple pillars, and the 
yim of the brazen sea (1 Kings vii. 
22, 23). So Egyptian architecture 
delights in lotus headed capitals. 
“He shall grow as the lily” (Hos. 
xiv. 5), i.e. rapidly self propagating, 
one root often producing 50 bulbs 
(Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxi. 5). Stanley 
thinks ‘lily’? includes numerous 
flowers of the tulip or amaryllis kind 
blooming in the early summer or the 
autumn ‘of Palestine. J. Hamilton 
(Imp. Dict.) remarks on ‘“ consider 
the lilies,’ ‘wondrous is God’s 
chemistry who out of black mould 
and invisible vapour builds up that 
column of chrysolite, and crowns it 
withits flaming capital. Howstrange 
is God’s husbandry! Instead of taking 
the lily into a conservatory, He leaves 
it out among the thorns. The same 
soil from which one nature can onl 

extract the harsh astringent sloe wit! 

its cruel spines yields to another flexile 
leaves and balmy blossoms. So the 
life of faith is not lived in the convent 


LILIES. 


LINEN 


or in the sanctuary | alone}, but out of 
doors in the unsympathising world, 
in the midst of secular men. From 
the same soil and the same atmo- 
sphere from which others derive re- 
pulsive attributes, the believer can 
absorb grace and give forth excel- 
lence. The same bounties of provi- 
dence which make Nabal more 
ehurlish make Joseph more gene- 
rous, tender, and forgiving; the same 
sunshine which elicits the balm of 
the lily matures in the blackthorn 
its verjuice ; the same shower which 
makes thistles rank fills the lily cup 
with nectar, and clothes it in raiment 
eclipsing Solomon.” 

Linen, Fine linen. Shes, an Egyp- 
tian word. The peculiar dress of 
the Egyptian priests (Gen. xli. 42). 
Pharaoh arrayed Joseph in it as a 
dress of state ; not cotton nor silk (as 
marg.). So Ezek. xxvii. 7, shesh; 
ver. 16, butz (bussos, Gr.), the fine 
linen of Syria used for the hangings 
of Solomon’s temple and David’s 
“robe of fine linen ”’ (1 Chron. xv. 27, 
2 Chron. ii. 14). The Egyptian tine 
linen was equal to the best now made 
in general texture, and superior in 
evenness of threads without knot 
or break. In Esth. i. 6, for ‘‘ green” 
transl. rather ‘‘( Persian) linen cloth,” 
karpas, carbasus. The unstudied 
propriety of designation by the native 
names respectively of linen of Egypt, 
Syria, and Persia, isa strong mark 
of genuineness. In Hzek. xvi. 10 
alone is “silk”? probably meant 
(meshi, perhaps a Chinese word). 
Tho flax for the tabernacle was spun 
by the women, and as thread given 
to Aholiab and his helpers to weave 
(Exod. xxv. 4, xxxv. 25, 85); he di- 
rected the work of the skilled weaver 
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EGYPTIAN WEAVER, 


(‘‘the cunning workman’’), the em- 
broiderer and the ordinary weaver. 
Bad (from a root meaning separate, 
referring to the distinctness of the 
threads in the texture) is the Heb. 
for the linen breeches of Aaron and 
his sons in ministering: Exod. xxviii. 
40-42, which compared with xxxix. 
28, ‘linen (bad) of tine turned linen”’ 
(shesh), identities bad with shesh, 
shesh being perhaps the spun threads, 
bad the linen woven from them. Bad 
is exclusively applied to the holy linen 
rments, ephod, etc., of priests, etc. 

1 Chron. xv. 27), and angels (Ezek. 
ix. 2, 8, 11, x. 2,6; Dan. x. 5, xii. 6, 
7). Butz, bussos, was the Levite 
ehoir’s dress (2 Chron. v. 12); kings 
wore it loosely over the close fitting 
tunic (1 Chron. xv. 27). The temple 
veil was of it, naturally as wrought by 
Tyrians (2 Chron. iii. 14, ii. 14). Mor- 
decai was arrayed in it (Hsth. viii. 15). 
‘The house of Ashbea, sprung from 


Lines. 
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Shelah Judah’s sou, wrought in it 
(butz) (1 Chron. iv. 21); tradition 
says they wrought priests’ and kings’ 
robes and the sanctuary hangings. 
The bride’s “fine linen, the rigbt- 
eousness of saints,” contrasts with 
the harlot Babylon’s merchandise in 
“fine linen”’ (Rev. xix. 8, 14; xviii. 
12). So also the fine linen (sheesh) 
which God put upon Israel (Hzek. xvi. 
10); contrast the rich man’s fine 
linen (bussos) (Luke xvi. 19). 


Prov. vii. 16, ‘‘I have decked my bed 


with fine linen (etun, akin to Gr. 
othone) of Egypt,’ i.e. ornamented 
the bed covering with threads of fine 
Egyptian flax. In Jud. xiv. 12, 13, 
sadin (Gr. sindon) is Heb. for thé 
30 linen garments which Samson 
promised. Made by women (Prov. 
xxxi. 24) ; the good housewife ‘‘ made 
fine linen and girdles’”?; her own 
clothing is ‘fine linen” (sheesh, not 
“silk,” ver. 22). Used for winding 
sheets and head napkins (John xi. 44, 
xx. 5), and towels (xii. 4,5). Pishteh 
is the general term (Josh. ii. 6), 
“flax ”’ (Jud. xv. 14). Bussos is the 
finer linen, linon the general term. 
The mummies’ cloth is found by 
microscopic examination to be linen: 
linen fibre is cylindrical, transparent, 
and jointed as a cane; cotton fibre 
appears as a flat riband with a hem 
at each edge. Solomon’s merchants 
brought linen yarn (miqureh) out of 
Egypt (1 Kings x. 28, 2 Chron. i. 16). 
But Gesenius, Keil, ete., transl. ‘‘and 
(as for) the going out of horses from 
Egypt for Solomon, a company of 
king’s merchants fetched (horses) at 
a definite price.”’ This is against the 
accents; LXX. and Vulg. transl. 
“from Koa,’ a place for collecting 
customs on the Egyptian frontier. 
Ps. xvi. 6, ‘‘the lines are 
fallen unto me in pleasant places,” 
viz. the measuring cords or lines, 
hence my allotment (Amos vii. 17). 
Mic. ii. 5, ‘none that shall cast a cord 
by lot (7.e. none that shall have any 
possession measured out) in the con- 
gregation of the Lord”’ (see marg. 
1 Chron xvi. 18, Ps. ev. 11). Arcos 
{see] is always designated by chebel 
or cord, i.e. well defined region. 


Lintel: mashquoph, the upper cross- 


beam of a door. ‘‘The upper door- 
post’”’ (Exod. xii. %, 23). Phe word 
meant also to “look out,” because 
there were grates or lattices above 
the door whence the inmates could 
see who was outside. In 1 Kings 


vi. 31 for “ lintel”’ transl. ayil “ the 
projection of the doorposts,’’ occupy- 
ing the fifth of 


the breadth of TILL 
the wall (Keil). \ AC E=eal 
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The — entrance 
was four cubits 
broad, including 
the projecting 
doorposts, and 
each of the two 
wings of the fold- 
ing doors about 
acubitanda half 
broad, reckoning 
the projecting 
framework on 
either side at half acubit in breadth. 
In Ezek. xl. 9, 21.24, 26, ‘‘ posts” 
(the same word ayil) mean projecting 
column faced fronts of the sides of 


[I 
al 


Linus. 


Lion : 


LION 


the doorway, opposite one another. 
In Amos ix. 1 for “ lintel”’ transl. the 
spherelike capital of the column: 
kaphtoreyah. Zeph. ii. 14, ‘‘ the capi- 
tals of her columns,” marg. “ the 
knops”’ (‘ pomegranate like at the 
tops of the houses,’ Grotius) or 
chapiters (capitals). 

2 ‘lim. iv. 21 put third, 

“BKubulus greeteth thee, and Pu- 

deus, and Linus’’; therefore not 

yet bishop, but a Christian then at 

Rome ; afterwards its bishop (Iren- 

wus, ili. 8, § 3; Eusebius H. E. 

iii. 2). Irenseus implies that L. was 

made bishop by Paul and Peter 

before Peter’s death; but the Scrip- 
ture evidence is against Peter’s 
having been at Rome at all, and 
certainly before Paul’s death. Pear- 
son fixes on A.D. 55-67 as the 
period of L.’s episcopate. Ter- 
tullian (Prescr. Heer. 32) asserts 
that Clement (third bishop) also 
was consecrated by Peter. The 
statements of the fathers are mutu- 
ally conflicting and unsatisfactory. 
arr, arieh (“the tearer,” 
Umbreit); gur, ‘the whelp” 
(Gen. xlix.9); kephir, “the young 
lion” in adolescent vigour, his 
“ great teeth”? grown (Ps. lviii. 6), 
having his own covert (Jer. xxv. 38); 
labi, in adult maturity (Gen. 
xlix. 9); V’byah, “lioness”; laish, 
“‘an old (rather strong, from an 
Arabic root) lion”: Job iv. 11, 
where the five different terms occur ; 
shachal is the roaring lion; labs 
appears in the German léwe. The 
variety of names shows the abund- 
ance of lions in the regions of Scrip- 
ture at that time. Now there are 
none in Palestine. But the names 
Lebaoth (Josh. xv. 32), Arieh 
(2 Kings xv. 25), Ariel for Jeru- 
salem re xxix. 1, 2,7), Laish (Jud. 
xviii. 7), incidentally, and so unde- 
signedly, confirm the Scripture as- 
sertions as to their former existence. 
The forests and tangled thickets 
have been almost swept away which 
were their former lair. Jordan’s 
wooded banks, its ‘‘ pride’ (as some 
transl., but others ‘‘ swelling’’), gave 
cover to lions (Jer. xlix. 19), ‘‘alion 
from the swelling (so Calvin, the 
overflow forcing the lion from the 
woody banks) of Jordan.’? The 
Asiatic lion has a short curly mane, 
and is shorter and rounder than the 
African. It laid waste villages 
(2 Kings xvii. 25, 26; Prov. xxii. 13) 
and slew men (1 Kings xiii. 24, 
xx. 35, 36). 

Shepherds, as David, sometimes singly 
encountered it, and _ prevailed 
(1 Sam. xvii. 34, 35; Amos iii. 12); 
oftener in bands, frightening him 
with shouts into a pit covered over 
with reed or branches lightly, to 
entrap it (Hzek. xix. 4, 8, 9) 
Benaiah slew one in a pit or cistern, 
in which it had taken refuge in a 
snowstorm (2 Sam. xxiii. 20). Sam- 
son slew one at Timnath (Jud. 
xiv. 5,6). Lion hunting is depicted 
as the amusement of the Ninevite 
kings, who followed the great hunter 
Nimrod’s example. Captured lions 
were caged, which illustrates the 
image in Hzek. xix. 9. The lion 
symbolises bravery, so the faces of 
the warriors of Gad who joined 


LIZARD 


David are designated ‘‘the faces of 
lions’? (1 Chron. xii. 8); also 
might and royalty, as in the winged 
lion figures with human heads in 
the Assyrian palace remains, and in 
Solomon’s steps to his throne 
(1 Kings x. 19, 20); so the royal 
tribe Judah had the lion as its 
standard. Messiah is “the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah, the root of 
David,’’ yet also the Lamb, combin- 
ing opposites. The first of the four 
living creatures was like alion (Rev. 
iv. 7, comp. Ezek. i. 10), the kingly 
aspect of Messiah in St. Matthew. 
Nineveh is compared to a lion’s den, 
full of remains of its prey, appro- 
priately, as lion figures abounded in 


eas N 


LIvN HUNTING, 


the Assyrian palaces. Nah. ii. 11,12, 
‘where is,’ etc. P t.e. God will so 
destroy it that its site will be hard to 
find ; fulfilled to the letter (i. 8). 
Lions haunted dens in Lebanon and 
Hermon (S. of Sol. iv. 8). Balaam 
compares Israel to ‘‘a great lion 
(labi) and a young lion” (arieh): 
Num. xxiii. 24, xxiv. 9. 
Amos iii. 4, “ will a lion roar in the 
forest when he hath no prey P” i.e., 
God would not threaten wrath if 
there were not‘a guilty nation, its 
object (Matt. xxiv. 28); “‘will a 
young lion ery out of his den if he 
(the old lion) have taken nothing ?”’ 
The young lion lies silent till the 
parent lion brings the prey near, 
then the scent rouses him; so the 
rophet would not speak against 
Feeacl if God did not reveal to him 
Israel’s sin requiring Israel’s punish- 
ment. Satan is the “roaring lion” 
as well as the subtle serpent (1 
Pet. v. 8). 
Shaag is the lion’s roar in seeking 
prey (Ps. civ. 21); naham his ery 
when seizing it (Isa. v. 29, comp. 
Proy. xix. 12); hagah his growl 
defying any effort to snatch from 
him his prey (Isa. xxxi. 4); na’ar the 
ery of the young lion (Jer. li. 38) ; 
rabatz is his crouching in his lair 
(Gen. xlix. 10); shacah and yashab 
(Job xxxviii. 40) his lying in wait ; 
arab his secretly doing so (Ps. x. 9); 
ramas his stealthily creeping after 
prey (Ps. civ. 20); zinnek his leap, 
flinging himself on it (Deut. xxxiii. 
22). (Smith’s Bible Dict.) 


Lizard: letaah. Lev. xi. 30. One 


of the monitors, the Lacerta Nilotica 
see CHAMELEON], Speaker’s Comm. 
mith’s Bible Dict. makes it the fan- 
foot lizard, gecko. 
Lo-ammi=not My people. Jezreel, 
Lo-ruhamah (=not loved), and Lo- 
ammi are the three children of the 
rophet Hosea’s wife, Gomer, taken 
te God’s command. “ Jezreel’’ sym- 
bolised the coming destruction of 
Jehu’s line, as Jehu had destroyed 
that of Ahab of Jezreel; also that 
as Jezreel means both God sows and 
God scatters, so God will yet sow 
Israel whom He now scatters (Hos. 
i. 4-6, 9, 10, 11), “great shall be the 


Loan. 


Lock. 


Locust. 
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day of Jezreel,’’ i.e. great shall be 
the day when they shall be God’s 
seed planted in their own land by 
God (Jer. xxiv. 6, xxxi. 28, xxxii. 41; 
Amos ix. 15; Hos. ii. 28). “I will 
sow her (Jezreel, the sown one, 
ver. 22) unto. . . Me in the earth.” 
Not only Judza, but the whole earth 
shall be the seed plot wherein Gen- 
tile nations shall be the spiritual 
growth of the Jewish seed sown 
everywhere (Mic. v. 7; Rom. xi. 
12, 15; Zech. x. 9). Lo-ruhamah, 
changed into Ruhama, means that 
He will first withdraw His “ loving 
mercy” and at last restore it. And 
Lo-ammi, changed into Ammi, that 
He will make Israel, now “not His 
people’’ owing to apostasy, to be- 
come again ‘“‘His people.’ The 
three children symbolise successive 
generations: Jezreel (1) represents 
the dynasty of Jeroboam I., ending 
with Jehu’s shedding the blood of 
the last of the line at Jezreel ; Lo- 
ruhamah (2), a daughter, represents 
the effeminate period which fol- 
lowed ; Lo-ammi, a son, represents 
Jeroboam II.’s vigorous dynasty, 
which however brought no revival of 
religion ; still Israel was not God’s 
— really, and so should be no 
onger sd in name but cast away. 
{See Usury.] The merciful 
character of Moses’ law appears in 
the command not to keep the poor 
man’s outer garment, his covering by 
night as well as day, after sunset 
(Exod. xxii. 26, 27; Deut. xxiv. 6, 
10-13, 17 ; comp. however Prov. xxii. 
27). The millstone, including all 
instruments necessary to life, and a 
widow’s garment, were forbidden to 
be taken. ‘The creditor must not 
enter the debtor’s house to seize the 
pledge, but wait for the debtor to 
bring out an adequate security for 
payment. The debtor could be held 
as a bondman only till the seventh 
year, i.e. for six years, and not be- 
yond the jubilee year, whatever his 
period of service might be (Exod. 
xxi. 2). Then he must be sent away 
with a liberal supply of provisions, 
the prospect of such a gift doubtless 
stimulating zeal in service (Dent. xv. 
12-18; Lev. xxv. 39-55); his land 
was to be restored. But foreign 
slaves might be held in continual 
servitude (2 Kings iv. 1; Isa. 1.1, li. 
3). The Roman or else the oriental 
law detaining the debtor in prison 
till he paid the uttermost farthing, 
and even giving him over to tor- 
turers, is alluded to in Matt. v. 26, 
xviii. 34. 


Loaves. Cakes flat and round. [See 


BreEaD. 

See Key.] Usually a hollow 
wooden bolt passing through a groove 
into the socket in the doorpost. In 
the groove are small sliding pins 
which drop into holes in the bolt, so 
securing it. The key with its pins 
raises the sliding pins of the lock so 
that the bolt can be drawn hack 
(Jud. iii. 28, 25; S. of Sol. v. 5; 
Neh. iii. 8). 

See Jort.] The arbeh is 
the migratory devastating locust. 
The gob, “ grasshopper,” is a species 
of gryllus, with voracity like the 
migratory locust, but small in size 
(Smith’s Bible Dict. makes gob the 


LOCUST 


nympha state of the locust): Amos 
vii. 1. Nah. iii. 17: “the great 
grasshoppers (Heb. the locust of 
locusts) which camp in the hedges 
in the cold day, but when the sun 
ariseth flee away,” ete. The locust 
lays its eggs under shelter of hedges; 
they are hatched by the sun’s heat. 
in spring; by June the young are so 
matured as to be able to flee away. 
So Assyria shall disappear. 


The chagab is another’of the Gryllide 


(Num. xiii. 38, Eccles. xii: 5); Isa. 
xl. 22, “grasshopper,” thus gob= 
chagab. They all are Orthoptera 
with four wings; jaws strong and 
formed for biting. The hind limbs of 
the saltatoria are largely developed, 
the thighs long and thick, the shanks 
still longer; thus ‘‘they have legs 
[the tibiz, so placed] above their feet 
to leap withal upon the earth ”’ (Lev. 
xi. 21). The migratory locust is two 
inches and a half long, the forewings 
brown and black, and the thorax 
crested. Their devastations are 
vividly depicted (Exod. x. 15, Joel ii. 
3, 5,10). The arbeh and the sol’am 
(“the bald, smooth headed, locust,” 
nowhere else mentioned ; some of the 
winged orthopterous saltatoria; the 
Heb. is akin to the Egyptian for 
“locust”) and the grasshopper 
(chagab) might be eaten (Lev. xi.). 
They are generally thrown alive into 
boiling water with salt, the wings, 
legs, and heads being pulled off; the 
bodies taste like shrimps, and are 
roasted, baked, fried in butter, 
ground, pounded, and mixed with 
flour for cakes, or smoked for after 


use. 
For ‘‘beetle’’ (Lev. xi. 22) translate 


*chargol,’’? some kind of the locust 
or grasshopper ‘‘saltatoria,’”’ from 
the Arabic hardjal “to leap.” The 
tzaltzal occurs only Deut. xxviii. 42, 
the locust that makes a shrill noise, 
from a root “to sound”’ (Gesenius), 
very destructive: one of the Cicade. 
The ‘“‘ palmerworm”’ (gazam) is pro- 
bably the larva state of the locust 
(Gesenius): Amos iv. 9; Joel i. 4, il. 
25. LXX. transl. “ caterpillar” by 
which A.V. transl. chasil, which is 
rather one of the winged Gryllida= 
the consuming locust. Gazam is 
the gnawing locust, arbeh the swarm- 
ing locust, yelequ the licking locust 
(in Jer. li. 27 “the rough cater- 
pillars” refer to the spinous nature 


of the tibie) which is transl. 
“caterpillar” also in Ps. ev. 34, 
elsewhere ‘‘cankerworm.’’ Locusts 


appear in swarms extending many 
miles and darkening the sunlight 
(Joel ii. 10); like horses, so that the 
Italians call them “ cavaletta,” little 
horse (ver. 4,5; Rev. ix. 7, 9) ; with 
a fearful noise ; having no king(Prov. 
xxx. 27); impossible to withstand in 
their progress; entering dwellings 
(Exod. x. 6, Joel ii. 8-10); not flying by 
night (Nah. iii. 17, Exod. x. 13 “ morn- 
ing’’). Birds, as the locust bird, 
which is thought to be the rose- 
coloured starling, devour them; the 
sea destroys more (ver. 19). Their 
decaying bodies taint the air (Joel ii. 
20). Barrow (Travels, 257) says the 
stench of the bodies on the shore was 
smelt 150 miles off. Joel’s phrase. 
“the northern army’’ implies that he 
means human invaders from the N., 


Lois. 


LOD 


the point of entrance to the Assyrians 
and Babylonians. 

Reichardt (Jewish Intelligence, Feb., 
1867) notices the Heb. letters of 
gazam=50, exactly the number of 
years that the Chaldees ruled the 
Jews from the temple’s destruction 
by Nebuchadnezzar, 588 B.c., to 
Babylon’s overthrow by Cyrus, 538 
B.c. Arbeh = 208, ‘the period of 
Persia’s dominion over the Jews from 
538 to 330 B.c., when Alexander 
overthrew Persia. Yelegu=140, the 
period of Greek rule over the Jews 
from 330 to 190 B.c., when Antiochus 
Epiphanes, Israel’s persecutor, was 
overcome by the Roman L. Scipio. 
Chasil=108, the exact number of 
years between 38 B.c., when Rome 
placed the Idumean Hered on the 
throne, and A.D.70, when the Romans 
destroyed Jerusalem and the Jewish 
nationality. Thus the four successive 
world empires and the calamities 
which they inflicted on Israel are the 
truths shadowed forth by the four 
kinds of locusts in Joel. 

Lod. A town of Benjamin, founded 
by Shamed or Shamer (1 Chron. viii. 
12). Lyppa in Acts ix. 32, 33; in 
the vale of Sharon between the hills 
and the Mediterranean. Here Peter 
healed Aineas of palsy. Now Ludd. 


Lodebar. E. of Jordan (2 Sam. xvii. 


27). Here at the house of Machir, 
son of Ammiel, Mephibosheth found 
a home after Saul’s death (ix. 4, 5). 
Perhaps the Debir of Josh. xiii. 26, 
where Lidebir is the Heb. (the ‘‘1” is 
part of the word, not as A. V.=of). 
Machir remembered David's kindness 
to Mephibosheth in the distress of 
the latter, therefore sent provisions 
t» David in his distress at Mahanaim 
(W. of L.). The name means the 
driving out of flocks (Gesenius), else 
without pasture. 

Lodge. To pass the night (Heb. lun). 
Isa. x. 29, the Assyrian invaders 
‘‘have taken their lodging (their 
bivouac) at Geba.’’ S. of Sol. vii. 
11, Neh. iv. 22. The “lodge” (Isa. 
i. 8), and “cottage”’ (xxiv. 20), “the 
earth shall reel to and fro ... and 
be removed as a cottage,” refer to 
a temporary 
hut, or in the 
latter _ pas- 
sage a ham- 
mock sus- 
pended from 
trees, to 
secure from 
wild beasts 
the watcher 
of gardens or 
lands in the 
night. 

‘Log. Twelfth ofan hin measure. Ac- 
cording to Josephus *1204 of a gallon; 
according to the rabbinists, .0615. 
Mother of Eunice, Timothy’s 
mother (2 Tim.i.5). The Gr. names 
mark Greek origin, though she was 
a Jewess in religion and the father 
a Greek, i.e. heathen; Lystra was 
her home. The family pedigree 
of ‘indwelling faith’? began first 
with L., the farthest back of Timo- 
thy’s progenitors whom Paul knew. 
Sue and Eunice were probably. con- 
verted at Paul’s first visit to Lystra 
(Acts xiv. 6,7). The belief of the 
mother and grandmother alone is 
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implied in 2 Tim. i., in undesigned 
harmony with Acts xvi., not of the 
father ; a mark of genuineness. One 
godly parent may counteract the bad 
influence of the ungodly, and win 
the child to Christ (1 Cor. vii. 14, 2 
Tim. iii. 15). 

[See JeHovaH.] In small 
letters and with initial capital 
“Lord” represents Adonai in A. V. 
of O.T. In capitals Lorp represents 
Jehovah, except Exod. xxiii. 17 The 
Lorp God, Adonai Jehovah, where 
it ought to be ‘the Lord Jehovah,”’ 
and xxxiv. 23. ‘‘Gop”’ in capitals 
also represents Jehovah (Gen. xv. 2, 
Adonai Jehovah). ‘‘ God” in small 
letters, with initial capital, repre- 
sents Elohim. [See Gop.] 


Lord’s Day. The Christian sabbath, 


called so in Rev. i. 10, the earliest 
mention of the term. But the con- 
secration of the day to worship, to 
almsgiving (but not to earning), and 
to the Lord’s supper, is implied in 
Acts xx. 7,1 Cor. xvi. 1,2. The Lord 
singled it out as the day of His 
repeated appearances after His re- 
surrection (John xx. 19, 26), and the 
evangelists’ special mention of this 
day as the day of those reappearances 
implies their recognition of its sanc- 
tity. The designation corresponds 
to ‘“‘the Lord’s supper” (1 Cor. xi. 
20): Ignatius (ad Magnes., 9) and 
Irenzus (Quest. ad Orthod. 115, in 
Just. Martyr); and Justin Martyr, 
A.D. 140 (Apol. ii. 98), writes: ‘on 
Sunday we hold our joint meeting, 
for the first day is that on which God, 
having removed darkness, made the 
world, and Jesus Christ our Saviour 
rose from the dead. On the day 
before Saturday they crucified Him; 
on the day after Saturday, Sunday, 
having appeared to His apostles He 
taught.’”’ Pliny writes in his famous 
letter to Trajan (x. 97), “the Christ- 
ians {in Bithynia] on a fixed day be- 
fore dawn meet and sing a hymn to 
Christas God.”’ Tertullian(de Coron. 
iii.), “on the Lord’s day we deem it 
wrong to fast.” Melito, bishop of 
Sardis (second century), wrote a book 
on the Lord’s day (Kuseb. iv. 26). 
The reference in Kom. xiv. 5, 6 is to 
days of Jewish observance. ‘The 
words “he that regardeth not the 
day to the Lord he doth not regard 
it’? are not in Sin., Alex., and Vat. 
MSS., and Vulg. 


“The day of the Lord” (viz. of His 


second advent: 1 Cor. i. 8, v. 5; 2 
Cor. i. 14; 1 Thess. v. 2; 2 Pet. iii. 
10) is distinct from “‘the Lord’s (an 
adjective, he kuriake) day,” which 
in the ancient church designated 
Sunday. The visions of the seven 
seals, seven trumpets, and seven 
vials, naturally begin on the first day 
of the seven, the birthday of the 
church whose future they set forth 
(Wordsworth). In a.p. 321 Con- 
stantine expressed the feeling of all 
his Christian subjects by enjoining 
that “all judges, and the civic popula- 
tion, and workshops of artisans should 
rest on the venerable day of the Sun.” 
The council of Nice (A.D. 325) asswme 
the universal acceptance of the obli- 
gation of the Lord’s day, and only 
direct as to the posture of worshippers 
on it. Christ’s rising from the dead 
on the first day, to bring in the new 


Lord’s Supper. 


LORD'S SUPPER 


creation, is the ground of transfer- 
ence of the sabbath from the seventh 
day. If the former creation out of 
chaos was rightly marked by the 
seventh day, much more the more 
momentous (Isa. lxv. 17) new crea- 
tion, out of moral chaos (Jer. iv. 22, 
23), by the first day. The seventh 
day sabbath was the gloomy, silent 
one of Jesus’ resting in the grave; 
the first day sabbath is the joyful one 
of the once “‘ rejected stone becoming 
head of the corner.” ‘This is the 
day which the Lord hath made, we 
will be glad and rejoice in it’’ (Ps. 
exvili. 22-24). Ifa seventh day sab- 
bath marked Israel’s emancipation 
from Egypt (Deut. v. 15), much more 
(comp. Jer. xvi. 14, 15) should the 
first day sabbath mark ushering in of 
the world’s redemption from Satan 
by Jesus. [See SaBBatu.] 

The designation 
occurs only in 1 Cor. xi. 20. The 
institution by our Lord in connec- 
tion with the passover is recorded in 
Matt. xxvi. 19-30, Mark xiv. 16-26, 
Luke xxii. 13-20. The head of the 
passover company who were reclining 
on couches began by a blessing “ for 
the day and for the wine,” over a 
cup of which he and the others 
drank. The wine was mixed with 
water simply because so the Jews 
drank wine ordinarily. The table 
was set out with the passover lamb, 
unleavened bread, bitter herbs, and 
a sauce of dates, figs, raisins, and 
vinegar (charoseth), symbolising their 
service in mortar in Egypt. The 
head, and then the rest, dipped a por- 
tion of the herbs into the charoseth 
and ate. The dishes were removed 
and a cup of wine brought. Children 
then were allowed to ask the mean- 
ing of the service, and the cup was 
passed round and drunk. The head 
repeated the commemorative words 
of the passover and gave thanks 
(saying, ‘‘ this is the passover which 
we eat because the Lord passed over 
the houses of our fathers in Egypt’’). 
Then followed Ps. exiii.,exiv. Then 
the head brake one of the two cakes 
of unleayened bread and gave thanks 
over it. All then took portions of 
the bread and dipped them in the 
charoseth and ate them. Then they 
ate of the lamb, and a third cup, 
“the cup of blessing,” was handed 
round. A fourth cup succeeded, called 
“the cup of the Hallel”’ (song), as 
Ps. exv.—cxvili. were recited. A fifth 
cup with “the great Hallel’’ (Ps. 
exili.—exviii.) might follow. These 
usages explain Luke xxii. 17, 18: “‘ He 
took the cup and gave thanks and 
said, Take this, and divide it, amon 
yourselves; for I say unto you, 
will not drink of the frmt of the 
vine, until the kingdom of God shall 
come.’’ Also the dipping of the sop 
or bread morsel (John xiii. 26). 
Also Christ’s thanksgiving consecra- 
tion of the bread (Luke xxii. 19). 
Also the distribution of the cup ‘‘after 
supper’? (ver. 20). He partook of 
the former cup, the passover cup, as 
well as ‘‘ate’”’ of the passover, but 
declares He will partake of it no 
more, thus abrogating the passover 
as fulfilled in Himself the true Pass- 
over Lamb (ver. 17, 18). He does 
not partake of the subsequent cup 


LORD’S SUPPER 


and bread, which He giyes to His dis- 
ciples as the new Supper to super- 
sede the old Passover. ‘The new feast 
was not to be merely annual but 
frequent: 1 Cor. xi. 25, “do this as 
oft as ye drink it in remembrance of 
Me.” “This is My body”’ is illus- 
trated by ‘‘ this is the passover.” It 
was not literally it, but it realized it 
to the believer spiritually and repre- 
sentatively. The passover deliver- 
ance was once for all wrought at the 
exodus; the passover feast yearly 
revived it to the believing Israelite’s 
soul. Christ was once for all sacri- 
ficed for our redemption, never to be 
offered again; the Lord’s supper 
continually realizes Him and His 
finished work to the soul, so that we 
feed on Him by faith (Heb. ix. 25- 
27, x.1-18). As to the “‘ breaking of 
bread”? (Luke xxiv. 30-35, Acts ii. 
42), neither of the two disciples at 
Emmaus were present at the institu- 
tion of the Lord’s supper, so that the 
meal there cannot refer to it, which 
disposes of Rome’s argument for 
administration with bread only; He 
as master took the lead in the bless- 
ing over the bread. Similarly the 
“ breaking of bread at (their) house’”’ 
of meeting (as distinguished from 
“in the temple,’’ not “from house 
to house’”’: Acts ii. 42, 46, xx. 7, 11) 
refers primarily to the Christian 
meals of loving fellowship (called 
agape 2 Pet. ii. 18, where Sin. MS. 
reads as A. V. ‘‘ with their own de- 
ceivings,’ but Vat. MS., Vulg. and 
Syriac versions, “‘in their own love- 
feasts’’; Jude 12, ‘‘in your feasts of 
charity,” agape). The holy com- 
munion was at first regularly con- 
nected with these lovefeasts; “‘ the 
breaking of bread,’’ with the custom- 
ary thanksgiving blessing of the mas- 
ter of the feast, referred not to the 
eucharist consecration but to the 
lovefeast, as Acts xxvii. 85 proves, 
where the eucharist is out of the 
question, and where simply as a 
devout Jew Paul gave thanks before 
“breaking bread’’ and eating. The 
agapé is mentioned in the earliest 
writers (Ignatius, Ep. Smyrn. 4, 8; 
Tertullian Apol. 39, ad Nee. 2). 
In 1 Cor. xi. the agapé was before 
the eucharist. Psalms and hymns 
accompanied the latter as at its 
institution and at the previous pass- 
over, expressing their joyful thanks- 
givings (Jas. v.13). The agapé was 
a club feast where each brought his 
ape and the rich extra portions 
or the poor. From it the breadand 
wine for the eucharist were taken. 
At it the excesses occurred which 
made a true celebration of the Lord’s 
supper during or after it, with due 
discernment of its spiritual meaning, 
impossible (1 Cor. xi. 20-22). “‘ Not 
discerning the Lord’s body ’”’, (1 Cor. 
xi. 29) means not with spiritual dis- 
crimination distinguishing the em- 
blems of the Lord’s body from com- 
mon food. The presence is in the 
soul,not intheelements. Sin., Alex., 
and Vat. MSS. omit “ Lord’s,’’ 
“not discerning the body’? (comp. 
Heb. x. 29). The two separate ele- 
ments, His body and His blood, were 
severed in His death ; so the bread 
and the wine are separate in the 
Lord’s supper. “The Lord’s body” 


‘ 
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here is the once for all sacrificed 
body, which faith, overleaping the 


‘more than 18 centuries’ interval, still 


appropriates, not His present living 
body. Christ does not say “My 
body’’ simply, but “‘ this is My body 
which is given for you”’ (Luke xxii. 
19), i.e. the body sacrificed, and “‘ this 
is My blood shed,” etc., not the blood 
in His living body, but the blood 
separated from the body, the blood 
of a dead body. He gave His body 
broken (in the way of representation), 
when as yet it was not broken in 
fact; He gave His blood shed (in 
the way of representation), when it 
was not shed in fact. In the same 
sense His words are still true, though 
He is no longer in His sacrificed 
state but in His never dying state of 
life. Faith can make present in 
actual saving reality things past and 
things future, namely Christ’s body 
sacrificed and His blood shed, and so 
have present communion with the 
once crucified but now glorified Lord. 
“ As often as ye eat this bread and 
drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s 
death till He come”; ye announce 
it publicly, ‘‘katangellete” (not| 
dramatically represent, much less 
really exhibit), publicly professing 
severally the Lord died for me. “In 
remembrance of Me” implies com- 
memoration of one bodily absent. 
Rome teaches we eat Christ corpo- 
rally ‘till He come” corporally, a 
contradiction in terms. he hag- 
gadah, or “‘ annunciation,”’ was that 
part of the passover wherein they 
narrated to one another the event 
whichthe feast commemorated. The 
body and blood of Christ are given 
by God not by the priest, taken by 
faith not by the hand, eaten with the 
soul notthe mouth. No sacrifice was 
offered by Christ at the institution: 
for (1) it was no place of sacrifice, 
(2) there was no altar of sacrifice, 
(3) it was not the hour of sacrifice, 
(4) the posture of the recipients, re- 
clining, was not that of sacrifice. 
(5) Christ uttered no words of sacri- 
fice except that of thanksgiving. 
Epistle to Hebrews (ix., x.) proves 
that the sacrifice on Calvary next 
day has never since been repeated, 
and therefore the Lord’s supper. is 
not a repetition of it. 

If we would judge ourselves we 
should not bejudged” (1 Cor. xi. 81), 
Gr. “if we discerned (same Gr. as 
29, discriminatingly judged) ‘our- 


- selves’ -we should not have been 


judged,’ we should have escaped 
our present judgments, the sickness 
and death inflicted by God on some 
(31). In order to “discern the 
Lord’s body’? we need to “ discern 
ourselves.” When we fail to do so 
God sends krisis that we may escape 
katakrisis, judgment temporal that 
we may escape judgment eternal, 
“condemnation.” The needed pre- 
liminary to the Lord’s supper is not 
auricular confession and prtestly ab- 
solution, but to discern or discrimi- 
natingly judge ourselves. 


In 1 Cor. x. 15, 16, “ the cup,” or wine 


in it, is not said to be the blood but 
“the communion of the blood of 
Christ”; “the bread is the com- 


* munion (joint ‘participation) of the 


body,” ete. The consecration is not 


LOT 


by priestly authority but is the cor- 

orate act of the church represented 
Ey the minister, ‘‘ the cup which we 
(I and you, the whole congregation) 
bless.”” The joint blessing and the 
consequent drinking together consti- 
tute the ‘‘ communion ”’ of believers 
with their Lord and with one an- 
other. If the bread were changed 
into the body, where is the sign of 
the sacrament ? Romanists eat Christ 
in remembrance of Himself. To 
drink blood would have been an 
abomination (Lev. xvii. 11, 12; Acts 
xv. 29). Breaking the bread cannot 
be breaking His body, for Scripture 
saith “‘not a bone of Him shall be 
broken.”? Christ Himself calls the 
elements still ‘‘ bread’ and “ wine” 
even after consecration (1 Cor. xi. 
26). The Lord’s supper is the seal 
of the new covenant in His blood, 
the sign that ‘‘ we were all made to 
drink into one Spirit ’’-(1 Cor. xii. 13), 
the pledge that He who once loved us 
so dearly as to give Himself for us 
still loves us as intensely as ever. 


Lo-ruhama = not compassionated. 


Hosea’s daughter, representing 
Israel, from whom Jehovah withdrew 
His loving compassion. [See Lo- 
AMMI.] Hos. i. 6. 


Lot. Haran’s son, Abraham’s nephew 


(Gen. xi. 27-81). Born in Urof the 
Chaldees, before Terah’s emigra- 
tion. Accompanied Abram _ to 
Charan, then to. Canaan (xii. 4, 5), 
then, in the famine, to Egypt. On 
their return a quarrel arose between 
Abram’s and L.’s herdsmen. In 
the spirit of a child of God Abram 
goes to L. himself, instead of 
listening to subordinates’ reports, 
and begs as they are brethren there 
should be no strife between them 
(contrast Acts xv. 39), and offers L. 
precedency, though as his senior 
Abram might have claimed it; ‘if 
thou wilt take the left hand, then I 
will go to the right,” ete. L. chose 
by sight, not faith, the richly 
watered circle of the Jordan, fertile, 
but the region of wicked Sodom 
(Josh. vii. 24, viii, 15). At first L. 
only ‘pitched his tent toward 
Sodom,” but he was venturing too 
near temptation not to be caught 
(Ps. i. 1; 1Cor. xv. 33). He soon 
was dwelling in a “house” in 
Sodom, and paid the penalty in 
being carried off with his much- 
loved ‘‘ goods’ by Chedorlaomer ; 
he was rescued only by the dis- 
interested bravery and magnanimity 
of Abram, who, forgetting L.’s un- 
amiable conduct, thought only of 
how to rescue him at all hazards in 
his distress. This warning ought to 
have been enough to drive L. from 
Sodom, but no, he still lives there. 


Next L. appears exercising that goodly 


hospitality by which he “ entertained 
angels unawares,” and for which the 
Epistle to Hebrews (xiii. 2)commends 
him. Evidently the luxury of worldly 
Sodom had not wholly corrupted 
the simplicity of his character. The 
Spirit of Ged, who knows hearts, 
designates him (2 Pet. ii. 7-9) “just 
L., vexed with the filthy conversa- 
tion (the licentious behaviour) of 
the wicked”’ (the lawless, who set at 
defiance the laws of nature and God). 
The Sodomites’ words, ‘‘this one 
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fellow came in to sojourn, and he 
will needs be a judge”’ refer evi- 
dently to L.’s remonstrances with 
them which Peter presupposes. The 
gracious Lord reminds us of his 
faithfulness, not of his subsequent 
incest. If there had been ‘“ ten”’ 
such “fellows’”’ in Sodom Jehovah 

would have spared it (Gen. xviii. 32). 

Again God records, “that righteous 

man dwelling among them, in seeing 

and hearing, vexed (tormented) his. 
righteous soul from day to day with 
their unlawful deeds.” L. had gone 
into temptation, and must have 
perished but for God’s grace; to all 
appearances his position was hope- 
less, but “the Lord knoweth how 
to deliver the godly out of tempta- 
tions,’ He is at no loss for means. 

The angels’ visit was meant to test 

LL, as well as the Sodomites. The 

angels’ declining his invitation at 

first, ‘“‘ we will abide in the street 

(the broad open space) all night,’’ 

answers to Jesus’ mode of eliciting 

the faith of the two Emmaus dis- 

ciples (Luke xxiv. 28). 

His sin is faithfully recorded, his 
offering to sacrifice his daughters’ 
honour to save his guests. He was 
retributively punished by those 
daughters sacrificing their father’s 
honour and their own. They seem 
to have been only betrothed, not yet 
married, to L.’s so called “sons in 
law.’’ When he warned them to 
flee from the coming destruction 
‘he seemed as one that mocked unto 
his sons in law” (comp. Luke 
xxiv. 11). His imperfection of faith 
appears in that “‘he lingered” even 
on the morning of Sodom’s doom. 
But the angels “‘ laid hold upon his 
hand ... the Lord being merciful 
to him (Rom. ix. 15, 16) ... and 
set him without the city.” They 
further warned him, “escape for 
thy life, look not behind thee (comp. 
the Christian’s motto, Phil. iii. 13, 
Luke ix. 62), neither stay thou inall 
the plain,” the (ciccar) circuit of 
Jordan which he had so coveted. 
Defective faith made him plead for 
leave to stay at Zoar, which, as “a 
little one,”’ he urges could have but 
few sinning in it so as to incur a 
share in Sodom’s doom. God grants 
even this, and adds “TI cannot do 
anything till thou be come thither”’; 
God’s love controls His omnipotence 
(Matt. xxvii. 42). 

L.’s wife “looked back”? with regrets 
on Sodom’s sinful pleasures, then 
stayed behind, and “ became a pillar 
of salt”; possibly overtaken by the 
fire and brimstone and incrusted 
with salt. The Americans found 
EK. of Usdum a pillar of salt 40 ft. 
high, which may be the traditional 
one identified with Sodom’s wife 
(Josephus Ant.i.11). Vacillation in 
faith led him to doubt even Zoar’s 
safety, notwithstanding God’s pro- 
mise. From “lingering”? about 
Sodom L. passes to the opposite 
extreme, desponding of safety even 
in its extreme skirt. His unbelief 
issued in the sin in the cave, and the 
offspring were “the children of L.,” 
Moab and Ammon (Deut. ii. 9, 19; 
Ps.lxxxiii.8). See our Lord’s spiritual 
lesson from Sodom and L.’s wife 
(Luke xvii. 28-32). 


Lubin. 


Lot. Early used to decide an issue ; 


so in choosing each of the two goats 
on the day of atonement (two in- 
scribed tablets of boxwood were the 
lots used according to Joma iii. 9), 
Lev. xvi. 8, and in assigning the in- 
heritances in Canaan (Num. xxvi. 55, 
xxxiv. 13), in selecting men for an 
expedition (Jud. i. 1, xx. 10), in 
electing a king (1 Sam. x. 20), in 
detecting the guilty (xiv. 41, 42), in 
selecting an apostle (Acts i. 26), as 
formerly priests’ offices among the 16 
of Eleazar’s family and the eight of 
Ithamar (1 Chron. xxiv. 3, 5, 19; 
Luke i. 9), in apportioning spoil 
(Obad. 11, Joel iii. 3), in dividing 
Jesus’ garments (Matt. xxvii. 35, 
Ps. xxii. 18). In Prov. xvi. 33, “the 
lot is cast into the lap,” 7.e. into an 
urn or cap in the judge’s lap; “ but 
the whole disposing (Heb. judgment) 
thereof is of the Lord.” Only in 
weighty cases rsort was had to 
judgment by lot; it was entered on 
with solemnity, as God is arbiter. 
Sanctification of the people preceded 
in Josh, vii. 13-18. 


Lotan. Gen. xxxvi. 20, 22, 29. 
Love. 


“The fulfilling of the law” 
(Rom. xiii. 8, 10), the prominent per- 
fection of God (1 John iv. 8, 16), 
manifested to us (1 John iv. 10) 
when we loved not Him (John 
iii. 16). Passing our powers of 
knowledge (Eph. iii. 19), everlasting 
(Jer. xxxi. 3), free and gratuitous 
(Hos. xiv. 4), enduring to the end 
(John xiii. 1). The two Gr. words 
for “love” are distinct: phileo, the 
love of impulse, ardent affection and 
feeling ; agapao, the love of esteem, 
regard. John xxi. 15, ‘ Simon, 
lovest (agapas, esteemest) thou Me?”’ 
Agapas sounds too cold to Peter, now 
burning with love; so he replies, 
“Thou knowest that I Love (philo) 
Thee.” ‘Simon, esteemest thou 
(agapas) Me?” ‘Thou knowest 
that I Love Thee.’ At the third 
time Peter gained his point. “Simon, 
LOVEST (phileis) thou MeP’’? Love 
to one another is the proof to the 
world of discipleship (xiii. 35). 


Low country (or PLAIN): the she- 


phelah. The low hills between the 
mountain and shore of JupaH [see] 
(Josh. xi. 16). 

From lub “to thirst,’’ the 
thirsty land. Probably=the Leha- 
bim (Gen. x. 13), W. of the Nile 
delta. The Lrpyans [see Allies 
or tributaries of Hgypt (2 Chron. 
xii. 8, xvi. 8; Nah. iii. 9; Dan. 
xi. 23). The Rebu or Lebu of the 
monumental temple at Thebes (the 
Medeenet Habos) of Rameses III., 
who conquered them. Fair and 
Semitic like in the representations. 


Lucifer =light bringer, ‘the morning 


star’? : Isa. xiv. 12 (heilel, ‘ spread- 
ing brightness”). Symbol of the 
once bright but now fallen king of 
Babylon. The title belongs of right 
to Christ (Rev. xxii. 16), therefore 
about to be assumed by antichrist, of 
whom Babylon is type and mystical 
Babylon the forerunner (Rey. xvii. 
4,5). Thelanguageis primarily drawn 
from that of Satan himself, the spirit 
that energized the heathen world 
power Babylon, that now energizes 
the apostate church, and shall at last 
energize the last secular antichrist 


Lucius. 


LUKE 


(the fourth kingdom little horn) and 
his champion, the false prophet (the 
third kingdom little horn) ,the harlot’s 
successor, who shall oppress Israel, as 
the fourth kingdom little horn op- 
presses the Gentile world: Dan. vii. 
8-26 (Chaldee), viii. 9-11 (Hebrew) ; 
Rev. xiii. 4, xvi. 13,14; 2 Thess. ii. 9. 
* Lucifer’ is thus naturally applied 
to Satan (Luke x.18; Rev. xii. 8, 9; 
Jude 6). Jesus saith, ‘‘I will give 
him that overcometh the morning 
star,”’ 7.e. Myself (Rev. ii. 28, xxii. 16); 
reflecting My brightness, he shall 
shine like Me “the morning star,” 
sharing My kingly glory of which a 
star is the symbol (Num. xxiv. 17, 
Matt. ii. 2). 

Paul’s kinsman or fellow 
tribesman (Rom. xvi. 21). Tradition 
makes him consecrated bishop of 
Cenchress by Paul (Apost. Const. 
vii. 46). 


Lucius of Cyrene. Mentioned with 


Barnabas, Simeon Niger, Manaen, 
and Saul, among the prophets and 
teachers of the church at Antioch 
(Acts xiii. 1). He probably was one 
of the “‘men of Cyrene”’ who heard 
the tongues and then Peter’s pente- 
costal sermon (Acts ii. 10), and of 
the “men of Cyrene’? who when 
“scattered abroad upon the persecu- 
tion that arose about Stephen”’ went 
to Antioch, ‘‘ preaching the Lord 
Jesus’’ (xi. 19, 20). A distinct name 
from Luke, = Lucas, = Lucanus. 


Lud. Fourth of Shem’s children (Gen. 


x. 22). The Lydians of western Asia 
Minor (say some), whose manners 
and whose names were Semitic. But 
the geographic position is. against 
this. Moses would not abruptly pass 
to the distant W. from the E., and 
then back to the S.H.; if the Lydians 
of western Asia were meant, the order 
would have been Elam, Asshur (Ar- 
phaxad), Aram, Lud; not Elam, 
Asshur (Arphaxad), Lud, Aram. Lud 
is to be looked for between Assyria 
and Syria. The Ruten or-Luden of 
the Egyptian monuments, dwelling 
N. of Palestine, near Mesopotamia 
and Assyria. They warred with the 
Pharaohs of the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
centuries B.c., under one of whom 
Moses lived (G. Rawlinson). The 
Luden may have migrated to western 
Asia at a later period. Thus Lud 
will be the original stock of .the 
Lydians. 


Ludim. Gen. x.13. From Mizraim ; 


therefore not=Lup [see], who was 
Semitic (Isa. lxvi. 19), but Hamitic. 
The Egyptian “ Retu,” the old in- 
habitants of central Egypt. They 
are Africans evidently in Jer. xlvi. £ 
Ezek. xxx. 4,5; near Phut or Nubia: 
“the Libyans (Pbhut) that handle 
the shield, and the Lydians that 
handle and bend the bow”’; the foot 
was pressed on the centre, and the 
hands held the two ends, so “‘ handle 
and bend” are both said. The 
Egyptian monuments confirm Scrip- 
ture accuracy. The Rebu appear 
with small round shields, and the 
Ludim being Africans naturally exce) 
in archery, for which Africa was 
famous. 


Luhith, ascent of. The hill leading 
ae a sanctuary of Moab (Isa. xv. 5). 


e. [See Acts.] Contracted from 
Lucanus, as Silas from Silvanus. A 
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slave name. As L. wasa “physician,” 
a profession often exercised by slaves 
and freedmen, he may have been a 
freedman. Eusebius (H. H. iti. 4) 
states that Antioch was his native 
city. He was of Gentile parentage 
before he became a Christian; as 
appears from Col. iv. 11, 14: “L. 
the beloved physician ”’ (one of “my 
fellow workers unto the kingdom of 
God which have been a comfort unto 
me ies distinguished from those 
“‘of the circumcision.’ That he was 
not of “the seventy” disciples, as 
Epiphanius (Heer. i. 12) reports, is 
clear from his preface in which he 
implies he was not an ‘‘ eye witness’’ 
the tradition arose perhaps from ies 
Gospel alone recording the mission of 
the seventy. His history in Acts is 
first joined with that of Paul at Troas 
(xvi. 10), where the “we” implies 
that the writer was then Paul’s com- 
panion. He accompanied the apostle 
in hisjourney to Jerusalem and Rome, 
at Paul’s first Roman imprisonment 
“LL. my fellow labourer,’ Philemon 
(24) written from Rome, as also Colos- 
sians (iv. 14) ; also in Paul’s last im- 
prisonment there, when others for- 
sook him L. remained faithful (2 
Tim. i. 15, iv. 11 ‘only L. is with 
me’’). His death by martyrdom 
between A.D. 75 and 100 is generally 
reported. 
Luke, Gospel according to. In 
the preface to his Gospel Luke refers 
to ‘‘many” who before nim had 
written accounts of what the “eye 
witnesses”’ and “ministers of the 
word” transmitted. This implies 
the ‘‘many’’ were not themselves eye 
witnesses or ministers of the word. 
St. Matthew’s and St. Mark’s Gospels 
therefore are not referred to in the 
term ‘‘many.” But as the phrase 
“they delivered them to us” (pare- 
dosan) includes both written and oral 
transmission (2 Thess. ii. 15) Luke’s 
words do not oppose, as Alford thinks, 
but favour the opinion that those 
two Gospels were among the sources 
of Luke’s information, especially 
as Matthew was an “eye witness,” 
and Mark a ‘‘ minister of the word.” 
Luke himself applies ‘‘ minister’’ (Acts 
xiii. 5, hwpeeretees) to John Mark. 
Luke differs from the ‘‘ many” in that 
ae work is (1) “in order,” (2) with 
“‘nerfect understanding of all things 
paki the first” ( pareekoloutheekoti 
andthen akribds, ‘‘ having traced all 
things accurately from the remote 
beginning”). Luke begins with 
earlier facts of the Baptist’s and of 
our Lord’s history than Matthew ana 
Mark, he writes methodically and in 
more chronological order. Ancient 
testimony assures us that Paul’s 
teaching formed the substratum of 
Luke’s Gospel (the Muratorian Frag- 
ment; Ireneus, Heer. iii. 1, 14; Ter- 
tullian, Mare. iv. 2; Origen, Huseb. 
H. E. vi. 25; Jerome, Vir. Illustr. 7). 
Comp. as to the special revelation to 
Paul 1 Cor. xi. 23, xv. 3; Gal. i.1, 11, 
12. Paul was an “eye witness’”’ (1 
Cor. ix. 1; Acts xxi. 14, 15); his 
expression “according to my gospel’”’ 
implies the independency of his wit- 
ness ; he quotes words of Christ re- 
vealed to him, and not found in the 
four Gospels (Acts xx. 35). Thus, 
besides Matthew and Mark, to whose 
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Gospels the “many” as well as Luke 
had access, Paul is the chief ‘‘ eye 
witness”’ to whom Luke refers in the 
preface. Luke and Paul alone record 
Jesus’ appearing to Peter first of the 
apostles (Luke xxiv. 34, 1 Cor. xv. 5). 
Luke’s account of the Lord’s supper, 
making an interval between His 
giving the bread and the cup to 
the disciples, accords most with 
Paul's in 1 Cor. xi. 28, which that 
apostle says he received directly 
from the Lord Jesus. Luke (xxii. 48) 
records the appearance of an angel 
unto Jesus during His agony; as no 
one else is mentioned as having seen 
the vision, (indeed the disciples were 
sleeping for sorrow,) it must have 
been specially revealed by the Lord 
after His resurrection. Who so 
likely a person to have communicated 
it to Luke as Paul, who “‘received the 
gospel, not of man but by the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ’? The selec- 
tion of gospel materials in Luke, 
exhibiting forgiveness for the vilest, 
grace, and justification, is such as ac- 
cords with Paul’s large views as to 
the Gentiles and free justification by 
faith (Luke xviii. 14). Theallusion in 
2 Cor. viii. 18, ‘‘the brother whose 
praise is in the Gospel throughout all 
the churches,” may beto Luke. The 
subscription of this epistle is “ writ- 
ten from Philippi byTitus and Luke.” 
Possibly during Paul’s three months’ 
sojourn there (Acts xx. 3) Luke was 
sent to Corinth, and it is to his evan- 
gelistic labours the reference is. As 
being chosen of the churches of 
Macedonia to be their “‘ messenger,” 
travelling with Paul, the “ brother” 
meant must have been one of those 
mentioned in Acts xx. 4-6 as accom- 
panying Paul into Asia with the alms. 
Now all the rest sailed away, leaving 
Paul to follow alone with Luke. 
Luke either by his written Gospel 
or by his evangelistic labours was 
one “whose praise in the Gospel was 
throughout the churches.’ Luke 
must be the ‘‘ brother’’ meant. Paul 
in 1 Tim: v. 18 seems directly to quote 
and canonize the Gospel according to 
Luke (x. 7), ‘‘ the labourer is worthy 
of his hire’’ (as both passages ought 
to be transl., not ‘“‘reward,”’ the 
word being the same, misthou); 
comp. also xxiv. 26, 27, 46 with 
1 Cor. xv. 3. Alford rejects ancient 
testimony that Paul’s teaching con- 
stitutes the substance of Luke’s 
Gospel, on the grounds that the evan- 
gelist asserts that his Gospel is drawn 
from | those who “from the begin- 
ning’’ were eye witnesses of Christ’s 
ministry, among whom Paul cannot 
be reckoned. But Luke’s drawing 
information from persons who had 
been with the Lord from the begin- 
ing is quite consistent with Paul's 

revelations (Eph. iii. 3; 1 Cor. ix. 1, xi. 
23) forming a prominent part of the 
substance of Luke’s Gospel. Paul’s 
words correspond with L.’s (x. 7 with 
1 Cor. x. 27; Luke xvii. 27-29, xxi. 34, 
35, with 1 Thess. v. 2, 3,6, 7). Luke’s 
choice of materials accords with the 
new light in which “the apostle of 
the Gentiles” was inspired to set 
gospel facts, e.g. the parable of the 
prodigal son, the tracing of Christ’s 
genealogy up to Adam the common 
parent ot Jew and Gentile, not only 


Style. 


to Abraham,as Matthew. Also Luke 


i. 32, “a... Light to lighten 
the Gentiles’’; iv. 25, Christ's refer- 
ence to Elijah’s mission to the Gen- 
tile widow of Sarepta; ix. 52; x. 30, 
the good Samaritan; xvii. 18, the 
only grateful one of the ten cleansed 
lepers, a Samaritan; the mission 
of the seventy, a number typical of 
the nations, as the twelve represent 
the twelve tribes of Israel. Theo- 
philus, to whom he writes, was a 
Gentile believer, as appears from the 
geographical and other explanations 
given of many things, which would 
have been needless had he been a 
Jew (Luke i. 26, Nazareth; iv. 31, 
Capernaum; xxiii. 51, Arimathea; 
xxiv. 18, Emmaus; Acts i. 12, 
Olivet). In the inscription over the 
cross the Gr. and Latin are put 
before the Heb., in John the Heb. 
is first. Matthew refers to O. T. 
as what “ Moses said,’’ Luke as what 
“is written.’ The name Theophi- 
lus (friend of God)is Gr. Matthew 
calls Jerusalem “‘ the holy city’ and 
its temple “the temple of God”; 
but Mark and Luke omit these titles, 
doubtless because they were writing 
to Gentiles, after Jerusalem by con- 
tinual persecutions of the church 
had sunk in the esteem of Christ- 
jans, and when the temple made 
without hands, ‘‘the temple of the 
Holy Ghost,” the church, was fully 
understood to have superseded the 
temple of stone. 
Luke’s writing is classical and 
periodic. The pure Gr. of the pre- 
face shows that he could have written 
similarly throughout, but he tied 
himself to the Hebraistic language 
of the written records and perhaps 
also of the received oral tradition 
which he embodied. In Acts too 
his style is purer in the latter parts, 
where he was an eye witness, than in 
the earlier where he draws from the 
testimony of others. The sea of 
Gennesaret is but a “ lake’’ with him, 
as having seen more of the world 
than the Galilee fishermen. Peter 
is often called ‘‘Simon,”’ which he 
never is by Paul,who uses only the 
apostolic name Peter, a proof that 
some of Luke’s materials were inde- 
endent of and earlier than Panui. 
aul and Luke alone have the ex- 
pressive word (atenizo) ‘‘stedfastly 
behold” or “look” (Acts i. 10, xiv. 
9, iii. 4; 2 Cor. iii. 7,18). Awkward 
phrases in Matthew and Mark are so 
evidently corrected in Luke as to leave 
no doubt he had their Gospels before 
him. Comp. Gr. Mark xii. 38 with 
Luke xx. 46, where philownton is 
substituted for thelontén; Luke 
vii. 8, where the insertion of “set.” 
removes the harshness of Matt. viii. 
9, “a man under authority.’ He sub- 
stitutes the Gr. phoros (“tribute’’) 
in Luke xx. 22 for the Latin cen- 
sus, which Matthew (xxii. 17) as a 
taxgatherer for, and Mark (xii. 14) 
writing to, Romans, use. He omits 
Hosanna, Eli Eli lama sabacthani, 
Rabbi, Golgotha (for which he sub- 
pe pobies the Gr. kranios, “‘ calvary 
‘‘placeof a skull’”’). The ata 


“ parakoloutheo, katecheo, pleropho- 


reo) “having perfect understanding,” 
‘instructed’? (catechetically and 
orally), “most surely believed’’ (Luke 


Canonicity. 


Connection with Paul. 


LUKE, GOSPEL OF 


i, 1-14) are all used similarly by 
Paul (1 Tim. iv. 6, Rom. ii. 18, 2 Tim. 
iv. 17). ‘‘ Lawyers” six times stand 
instead of “ scribes’; epistates, ‘‘mas- 
ter,’ instead of rabbi six times, as 
more plain to Gentiles. ‘‘ Grace”’ 
or “fayour’’ is never used by Mat- 
thew and Mark, thrice by John, but 
frequently in Luke. ‘To evangelize”’ 
or “preach the gospel”’ is frequent 
in Luke, once in Matthew, not at all 
in Mark and John. The style of 
Acts is less Hebraic than that of 
Luke’s Gospel, because for the latter 
he used more of Hebraic materials 
and retained their language. 

The oldest reliable testi- 
mony to the Gospel according to 
Luke is Marcion, whose Gospel so 
called (A.D. 130) is Luke’s, abridged 
and mutilated. Therefore Luke’s 
Gospel was in common use A.D. 120. 
The appendix to Tertullian (Preser. 
adv. Her.) says his teacher Cerdon 
received the Gospel of Luke alone. 
Justin Martyr often quote it. 
Celsus attacks it as a book of the 
Christians (Origen c. Cels. ii. 32). 
Tatian includes it in his Harmony. 
pecialty of Luke. He gives with 
especial accuracy not so much the 
discourses as the observations and 
occasional sayings of our Lord with 
the accompanying incidents. Appro- 
priately to his profession Luke “the 
beloved physician’’ dwells on the 
healing power of the great Physician 
{Luke v. 17 end, Acts x. 38). He 
describes symptoms in a professional 
manner (comp. ‘full of leprosy” Luke 
vy. 12). Healone mentions the subject 
of Moses and Elias’ conversation with 
our Lordat the transfiguration, ‘“His 
decease (evodus, Peter’s very word, 
2 Pet. i. 15, in alluding to his own 
dlecease, and in the same context the 
transfiguration of which he was eye 
witness) which He should accomplish 
at Jerusalem.” Luke is fullest of 
the evangelists in describing our 
Lord's private prayers. There are 
eight such instances: iii. 21, “‘ Jesus 
praying, the heaven was cpened”’ at 
His baptism; v. 16, ‘‘in the wilder- 
ness”’; vi. 12, “continued all night 
in prayer to God” before ordaining 
the twelve; ix. 18, ‘as He was 
alone praying, His disciples were 
with Him, and He asked whom say 
the people that Iam ?”’; ix. 28, 29, 
at the transfiguration, “He went up 
into a mountain to pray, and as He 
prayed the fashion of His counte- 
nance was altered”; xi. 1, “as He 
was praying in a certain place, when 
He ceased one of His disciples said 
(struck with the holy earnestness of 
His tone, words, and gestures), Lord 
teach us to pray” (xxii. 82, 41, 42, 
44-46; xxiii. 46). 

Luke may 
have first become connected with 
Paul in tending him inthe sickness 
which detained him in Phrygia and 
Galatia (Gal. iv. 13, “‘ because of an 
infirmity of my flesh I preached,”’ 
owing to his detention by sickness, 
contrary to his original intention he 
preached there). This probably was 
early in the journey wherein Luke 
first appears in Paul’s company, that 
apostle’s second missionary journey 
(Acts xvi. 9,10). Thus Paul’s allu- 
sion to Luke’s being a “ physician ”’ 


Date of Gospel. 


Lunatics. 
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is appropriate in writing to the Colos- 
sians as they were in Phrygia, the 
quarter wherein Luke ministered to 
his sickness. Luke, after being left 
behind at xvii. 1, where the third 
erson is resumed, went again with 
aul to Asia (xx. 6) and to Jerusa- 
lem (xxi. 15), and was with him in 
his captivity at Caesarea (xxiv. 23) and 
at Rome (xxviii. 16). Tertullian (adv. 
Marcion, iv. 2) ascribes the conver- 
sion of Luke to Paul. 
The book of Acts 
which was written before it (i. 1) 
ends with Paul’s two years’ modified 
imprisonment at Rome, “ dwelling in 
his own hired house, and receiving 
all that came in unto him”’ (xxviii. 
30, 31). Abruptly it closes without 
informing us of the result of his ap- 
peal to Cesar, doubtless because 
when he wrote no event subsequent 
to the two years had transpired ; this 
was A.D. 63. ‘‘The former treatise,” 
t.e. the Gospel, was probably written 
at Caesarea during Paul’s imprison- 
ment there, a.p. 58-60 (Thiersch). 


Object. ‘‘ That Theophilus might know 


the certainty of those things wherein 
he had been instructed”’ (i. 4). The 
epithet “‘nfost excellent’’ prefixed 
shows that Theophilus was not an 
imaginary but a real person. Luke’s 
describing minutely, in Paul’s jour- 
ney, the places before reaching Sicily 
and Italy, but omitting such descrip- 
tion of Syracuse, Rhegium, Puteoli, 
Appii Forum, andthe Three Taverns, 
as if familiar to his reader, implies 
Theophilus was well acquainted with 
Sicily and Italy. 


[On the chronological order of events 


in Jesus Christ’s history according 
to Luke see Jesus Curist.] From 
Luke ix. 51 to xviii. 15 there are no 
parallel notices in Matthew and Mark 
except xi. 17, xiii. 18, probably re- 
peating the same truths on a later 
occasion (Mark iii. 24, iv. 30). This 
period begins with His journey in 
October to the feast of tabernacles, 
and ends with His arrival in Bethany 
six days before the passover. From 
xviii. 15, the blessing of the infants, 
Luke coincides with Matthew and 
Mark in the main. Even earlier, 
Luke xvii. 11 corresponds with Matt. 
xix. 1, 2, Mark x. 1, John xi. 54. 
The portion Luke ix. 51—xviii. 15 is 
vague as to dates, and probably is 
designed by the Holy Spirit to sup- 
plement what the other evangelists 
had not recorded. The preface (i. 
1-4), the account of events preceding 
Jesus’s ministry (i. 5—ii. 52), are pe- 
euliar to Luke. From iii. 1 to ix. 50 
Luke mainly accords with Matthew 
and Mark in the order and the events 
of our Lord’s ministry, which was 
chiefly about Capernaum. His testi- 
mony as a physician to the reality of 
demoniacal possession prevents its 
being confounded with lunacy (iv. 
41). His accuracy appears in his 
giving exact dates (ii. 1-3 [see CyRrE- 
N1US, and Jesus Curist, on the diffi- 
culty here; Cyrenius was twice go- 
vernor of Syria]; iii. 1,2); also in 
his marking the two distinct sights 
of Jerusalem observed by travellers 
in coming across Olivet; first at xix. 
37, secondly at ver. 41. 

Healed by Christ (Matt. 
iv. 24, xvii. 25). The former epileptics, 


Luz. 


LYDDA 


the second a demon-possessed epi- 
leptic patient. [See Luxx, Drvit.] 
See Breruet.|] Luz was ori- 
ginally the city, Bethel the pillar 
and altar of Jacob; in Gen. xii. 8 
it is called Bethel by anticipation 
(xxvili. 19), after Hphraim’s con- 
quest the town Bethel arose. The 
nearness of the two accounts for their 
being identified in all cases where 
there was no special reason for dis- 
tinguishing them. After one of the 
townsmen of ancient Luz had be- 
trayed it to Israel he went into ‘‘ the 
land of the Hittites,” and built a 
city of the same name (Jud. i. 23- 
26). Answering to Khirbet Lozeh, 
close to Beitin. 


Lycaonia. A province in the 8. of 


Asia Minor, having Galatia on the N., 
Cappadocia E., Pisidia and Phrygia 
W., Cilicia S. A bare table land with- 
out trees or lakes of fresh water (but 
many salt lakes), only fit for sheep 
pasture. ‘‘ The speech of L.”’ was pro- 
bably a corrupt mixture of Gr. and 
Syriac ; the people’s objects of worship 
were those of the Greeks and Romans, 
Mercury and Jupiter, whose visit to 
this quarter is one of Ovid’s fables 
(Metam. viii. 626). At Lystra in the 
centre of the region Paul delivered 
his address, admirably suited to his 
audience (Actsxiv.15-17). Iconium 
was far on the W. towards Antioch 
in Pisidia ; Derbe was on the E. of 
Lystra, towards the pass from Cilicia 
up through Taurus to the central 
table land (ver. 1,6). Paul on his 
first journey passed through L. 
from W.to E., then back the reverse 
way HE. to W. (ver. 21, 2 Tim. iii. 
11.) At his second journey he passed 
from E. to W. through L. to Troas 
(Acts xvi. 1-8); on the third, in the 
same direction, to Ephesus (xviii. 23, 
xix. 1). 


Lycia. A province in S.W. of Asia 


Minor opposite Rhodes. Pamphylia 
is on E., Caria W., Phrygia N., the 
Mediterranean 8. The Taurus range 
here descends to the sea, with the 
river Xanthus flowing between its 
heights Cragus and Anticragus. Its 
two chief towns Patara and Myra 
Paul visited, during the period when 
L. and Pamphylia in Claudius’ reign 
were combined under one proconsul 
(Acts xxi. 1, xxvii. 5). Previously 
it was allowed to form an inde- 
pendent state, its golden period. Sir 
©. Fellows brought to the British 
Museum interesting specimens of its 
coins and ancient architecture. 


Lydda. [See Lop.] The result of 


eter’s cure of the paralytic Auneas, 
one of the “‘saints which dwelt at 
L.,” was, “all that dwelt in L. and 
Saron (the adjoining maritime 
plain, Sharon) saw him and turned 
to the Lord” (Acts ix. 82-35). Now 
Ludd, nine miles from Jaffa, the 
first town on the northernmost of 
the two roads between Jaffa and 
Jerusalem. The Benjamites occu- 
pied and built, i.e. fortified and en- 
larged, it originally (1 Chron. vii. 
12) and reoccupied it after the return 
from Babylon (Hzra ii. 38, Neh. xi. 
85). The Romans named it Dios- 

olis. It became the seat of a 

ishopric. Here was buried, and 
probably born, St. George, England’s 
legendary patron saint and martyr; 


LYDIA 


a church in his honour was erected 
over his remains, the beautiful ruin 
of which is still standing. 
Lydia. Acts-xvi. 13-15. Paul’s first 
uropean convert. A Jewish prose- 
lyte (=‘‘which worshipped God’’). 
In attending the means of grace at 
Philippi L. received the blessing. 
Many women, and among them L., 
resorted to the place by the river 
Gangites or Gaggitas “‘ where prayer 
was wont to be made”; analy 
a proseucha was there, ‘‘the meet- 
ing place of Jewish congregations 
in Greek cities’? (Winer), or ‘‘a 
place of prayer as opposed to a 
synagogue or house of prayer” 
(Conybeare and Howson, Life of St. 
Paul). For quietness and freedom 
from interruption it was “ outside of 
the gate’’ (so Sin., Vat., and Alex. 
MSS. read instead of “out of the 
city”’), and “by the river side” for 
. the sake of the ablutions connected 
with the worship. The seashore was 
esteemed by the Jews a place most 
pure, and therefore suited for prayer ; 
at their great fast they used to leave 
their synagogues and pray on every 
shore in Tertullian’s (de Jejun. 16) 
time ; see also Josephus Ant. xiv. 10, 
§ 28. Luke describes here with the 
vividness of an eye witness. Women, 
as in many of our own congregations, 
formed the greater part of the wor- 
shippers; their employment as dyers 
brought them together in that vi- 
cinity. L. belonged to Thyatira in 
Asia Minor, where inscriptions relat- 
ing to a “‘ guild of dyers ” there con- 
firm Luke’s accuracy. Paul arrived 
early in the week, for “ certain days” 
- elapsed before the sabbath. Paul, 
Silas, and Luke ‘‘sat down” (the 
usual attitude of teachers) to speak 
to the assembled women. LL. was 
one of the listeners (eekouen), and 
“the Lord opened her heart (comp. 
Luke xxiv. 45; Ps. cxix. 18, 130) that 
she attended unto the things spoken 
of Paul” (Luke modestly omits 
notice of his own preaching). The 
Gr. (elaloumen) implies conversa- 
tional speaking rather than set 
preaching. Her. modesty and sim- 
plicity beautifully come out in the 
narrative. She heartily yields to her 
convictions and is forthwith baptized, 
the waters of Europe then first being 
sacramentally used to seal her faith 
and God’s forgiveness in Christ. She 
leads her “ household ’’ to believe in, 
and be baptized as disciples of, the 
same Saviour, 
This is the first example of that family 
religion to which Paul often refers 
in his epistles (1 Cor. i. 11, 16, xvi. 
15; Rom. xvi.5; Philemon 2). First 
came her faith, then her leading all 
around her to Christ, then her and 
their baptismal confession, then her 
love evidenced in pressing hospitality 
(Heb. xiii. 2, 1 Pet. iv. 9,1 Tim. v. 
10), finally her receiving into her 
house Paul and Silas after their dis- 
charge from prison; she was not 
“ashamed of the Lord’s prisoners, 
but was partaker of the afflictions of 
the gospel.” 
Through L. also the gospel probably 
came into Thyatira, where Paul 
had been forbidden to preach it at 
the earlier time, for God has His 
times for everything (Acts xvi. 6, 


Lysanias. 


Lysias Claudius. 


Lystra. Acts xiv., xvi. 
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Rev. ii. 18). Thyatira being a Mace- 
donian colony had much intercourse 


COIN OF PHILIPPI. 


with Philippi, the parent city. L. 
may have been also one of ‘those 
women who laboured with Paul in 
the gospel”’ at Philippi (Phil. iv. 3). 
Tetrarch of Abilene, the 
district round Abila, in the 15th 
year of Tiberins’ reign. It is not the 
elder L., who died 34 B.c. (Josephus, 
B. J..i. 18, §1; Ant. xiv..7, § 4; xv. 
4, § 1; xvii. 6, § 10; xix. 5, § 1; 
B. J. ti. 12, § 8), and never ruled 
Abilene, but his son, who is meant 
by Luke iii.1. An inscription found 
near Baalbek on a memorial tablet 
to ‘‘Zenodorus, son of the tetrarch 
L., and to L. her children” by the 
widow of the first and mother of the 
second L. proves Luke’s accuracy, 
which had been doubted because no 
proof was found of the existence of 


a second L. 

A Roman chili- 
arch or captain in charge of the troops 
of the citadel Antonia at Paul’s last 
visit to Jerusalem. He rescued Paul 
from the fanatical crowd, and sub- 
sequently from the plot of more than 
40 zealots against his life (Acts xxi. 
27-86, xxii. 12-33). _ With worldly 
tact he in writing to Felix makes no 
mention of having bound Paul for 
scourging (xxi. 33, xxii, 24-29), for 
he “‘ feared”’ the consequences to him- 
self of having so treated a Roman 
citizen. Still his treatment of the 
apostle otherwise, after he knew his 
Roman citizenship, was fair and firm. 
i A town of 

ycaonia, Timothy’s birthplace. He 
doubtless heard of Paul’s miraculous 
healing of the cripple, followed by the 
peoples and priests’ offer of sacrifices 
to Paul as Mercury and to Barnabas 
as Jupiter before the city (its tute- 
lary god whose statue stood there), 
which worship the apostles, rending 
their clothes in horror, rejected, and 
told them they were men like them- 
selves, and that they preached the 
duty of ‘‘ turning from these vanities 
unto the living God, who made all 
things,’ and who heretofore bore 
with their ignorance, though even 
then He “ did not leave Himself with- 
out witness in giving rain, and fruit- 
ful seasons, filling our hearts with 
food and gladness.’” Then, with a 
mob’s characteristic fickleness, from 
adoration they passed to persecution, 
stoning Paul at the instigation of 
Jews from Antioch and Iconium. 
But though left as dead outside the 
city, whilst the disciples stood round 
him he rose up and came into the 
city, and next day went to Derbe; 
then back to L. to *‘ confirm the souls 
of the disciples’’ gathered in there, 
“exhorting them to continue in the 
faith, and that we must through 
much tribulation enter into the king. 
dom of God.” 


Paul’s holy courage under suffering, 


Maacah. 


Maaleh Acrabbim. 


MAALEH ACRABBIM 


when he might have had adoration 
instead by compromise of principle, 
doubtless in part influenced Timothy 
(2 Tim. iii. 10, 11) in embracing 
Christianity, whether he actually 
witnessed the apostle’s afflictions (as 
Paul’s epistle to Timothy implies), or 
only heard of them. The wncidental 
allusion to Timothy’s knowledge of 
his sufferings is an wndesigned coin- 
cidence between the epistle and the: 
history, indicating genuineness. A 
forger of epistles from Acts would 
never allude to Timothy’s knowledge 
of persecutions, when that knowledge: 
is not recorded in Acts but is only 
arrived at by indirect inference. 
Moreover “ Derbe”’ is omitted in the 
list of the scenes of Paul’s persecu- 
tions (2 Tim. iii. 11), though usually 
joined with L., in minute agreement 
with the history, which mentions no 
persecution at Derbe. In Acts xvi. 1. 
Timothy appears as already a Christ- 
ian. Paul then circumcised him, to 
conciliate the Jews there (ver. 3). 
Hamilton (Res. in Asia Min., ii. 313) 
identifies L. with the ruins Bin bir 
Kilisseh, at the base of the conical 
volcanic-formed hill Karadagh. 


M 


Abel beth Maacah was not 
in it, but in Israel; in the direction 
of M., and somehow connected with 
it (2 Sam. xx. 14-16). A small 
kingdom outside Argob (Deut. iii. 
14), and Bashan (Josh. xii. 5). Be- 
tween Bashan and the kingdom of 
Damascus, on the skirts of mount 
Hermon, HE. of the Lejah. The 
mention of Maacah with the Geshur- 
ites points to a connection between 
them; probably by affinity, as the 
Geshurite Talmai’s daughter bears 
the name M. Both were connected 
with Syria (1 Chron. xix. 6,7; 2 Sam. 
x. 6,8). The king’ of M. was Am- 
mon’s ally against David; his small 
contingent, 1000 men, shows the 


tee of the region. 
aachah. 


1. Gen. xxii. 24. 2.1 
Chron. ii. 48. 38. 1 Chron. vii. 15. 
4. 1 Chron. viii. 29. 5. Absalom’s 
mother, taken by David in battle and 
added to his wives (Jerome): 1 
Chron. iii. 2, 2 Sam. iii. 8. Talmai’s. 
daughter of Geshur, David’s wife. 
6. Absalom’s granddaughter, wife of 
Rehoboam and mother of Abijam 
(1 Kings xv. 1); called Micaiah = 
Maacah; daughter of Uriel andTamar, 
Absalom’s daughter’ (2 Chron. xiii. 
2). Grandmother (=mother) of Asa, 
sonof Abijam. During Asa’s minority 
she acted as queen mother; but Asa 
when of age set her aside for her 
idolatry, which she derived from her 
ancestors of Geshur (1 Kings xy. 18, 
14, 16); 2*Chron. xi. 20-22, xv. 16 
“idol,” lit. horror, the emblem of 
Priapus. 


Several men are named M.: 1. 1 Kings. 


ii. 89. 2. 1 Chron. xi. 48. 3. 1 
Chron. xxvii. 16. 
Maadai. Ezra x. 34. 
Maadiah. Neh. xii.5; Hzrax. 34. 
Maai. Neh. xii. 36. 


Josh. xv. 3 
the- ascent of scorpions ; Scorpion 
pass. [See AKRABBIM. ] 3 


MAARATH 
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MADON 


Maarath: from a root=openness or 
bareness (Gesenius), or (mearah) a 
cave (Grove). A town of Judah in 
the hills (Josh. xv. 58, 59); not far 
from Hebron. 

Maaseiah. 1. Ezra x.18. 2. Ezra 
x. 21. 3. Hara x. 22. 4. Ezra 
x. 80. 5. Neh. iii. 23. 6. Neh. viii. 
4. 7. Neh. viii.7. 8. Neh. x. 25. 9. 
Neh. xi. 5=Asaiah, 1 Chron. ix. 5. 
10. Neh. xi. 7. 11. Neh. xii. 6, 41, 
42. 12. Jer. xxix. 25. 13. Jer. xxix. 
21. 14. 1 Chron. xv. 18-20. 165. 
2 Chron. xxiii. 1. 16. An upper 
officer (shoter) or “ruler’’ under 
Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi. 11). 17. King 
Ahaz’s son, slain by Zichri the 
“mighty man” of Ephraim in 
Pekah’s invasion of Judah (2 Chron. 
xxvill. 7), connected officially with 
the “governor of the city” (xviii. 
25; 1 Kings xxii. 26). 18. Governor 
of Jerusalem under Josiah; superin- 
tended the restoration of the temple 

2 Chron. xxxiv. 8). 19. Jer. xxxv. 4. 
O. Jer. xxxii. 12, li. 59. 

Maasiai. 1 Chron. ix. 12. 

Maaz. 1 Chron. ii. 27. 

Maaziah. 1. Neh.x.8. The coinci- 
dence of names between David’s 
24 courses, and the signers of 
Nehemiah’s covenants, and the re- 
turners with Zerubbabel (Neh. xi.) 
implies that these names were 
applied to the families. 2. 1 Chron. 
xxiv. 18. 

Maccabees. From the initials of 
Judas Maccabeus’ motto, Mi Camoca 
Be-Elohim Jehovah, ‘‘who is like 
unto Thee, Jehovah, among the 
gods?’? (Hxod. xv. 11.) Books of 
the Apocrypha: interesting as giving 
a Jewish history of many events 
which occurred after the sacred 
Canon [see and Brsze] closed with 
Malachi; especially the heroic and 
successful struggle of the Maccabees 
for Judah’s independence against 
the O. T. antichrist and persecutor, 
Antiochus Epiphanes, of whom 
DanieEL ae viii., xi. foretells. [See 
JERUSALEM. : 

Macedonia. The first country in 
Europe where Paul preached the 
gospel, in obedience to the vision 
of a man of saying ‘‘come 
over and help us.” The Hemus 
(Balkan) range, separating it from 
Mesia, is on its N.; the Pindus, 
separating it from Epirus, on the 
W.; the Cambunian hills S. sepa-: 
rating M. from Thessaly; Thrace 
and the A’gean sea HK. There are 
two great plains, one watered by the 
Axius entering the sea near Thessa- 
lonica, the other by the Strymon 
which passes near Philippi and 
empties itself below Ampbipolis. 
Between lies mount Athos, across 
the neck of which Paul often travel- 
led with his companions. Philip 
(from whom Philippi is named) and 
Alexander were its most famous 
kings. When Rome conquered it 
from Perseus, Admilius Paulus after 
the battle of Pydna divided it into 
M. Prima, Secunda, Tertia, and 
Quarta. M. Prima, the region EH. 
of the Strymon, had Amphipolis as 
its capital. M. Secunda, the region 
between the Strymon and Axius, had 
Thessalonica. “NL Tertia, from the 
Axius to the Peneus, had Pella. M. 
Quarta, the remainder, had Pela- 


Machbanai. 
Machbenah. A town of Judah, 


Machnadebai. 
Machpelah. Thetract containing the 


gonia. In N. T. times the whole of 
M., Thessaly, and a district along 
the Adriatic, was made one province 
under a proconsul at Thessalonica 
the capital. The great Ignatian 
Road joined Philippi and Thessalo- 
nica, and led towards Illyricum 
(Rom: xv. 19). Philippi had sup- 
planted Amphipolis in importance. 
Mention of M. in this wide sense 
occurs Acts xvi. 9-12, xviii. 5, xix. 
21, 22, 29, xx. 1-3, xxvii. 2; Rom. 
xv. 26; -1 Cor. xvi. 5; 2 Cor. i. 16, 
ii. 18, vii. 5, viii. 1, ix. 2, 4, xi. 9; 
Phil. iv. 15; 1 Thess. i. 7, 8, iv. 10; 
1 Tim. i. 3 (which last passage proves 
Paul accomplished the wish expressed 
in his first imprisonment, Phil. ii. 
24). Achaia §., Illyricum N.W., 
and M. comprehended the whole 
region between the Danube and the 
southernmost point of the Pelopon- 
nese. The Macedonian Christians are 
highly commended ; the Bereans for 
their readiness in receiving the word, 
and withal diligence in testing: the 
preached word by the written word 
(Acts xvii. 11); the Thessalonians 
for their “ work of faith, labour of 
love, and patience of hope in our 
Lord Jesus,” so that they were 
“ensamples”’ to all others (1 Thess. 
i. 3,7); the Philippians for their 
liberal contributions to Paul’s sus- 
tenance (Phil. iv. 10, 14-19; 2 Cor. 
ix. 2, xi. 9). Lydia was the first 
European convert, and women were 
Paul’s first congregation (Acts xvi. 
18, 14); so the female element is 
prominent at Philippi in the epistle 
to the Philippians as working for 
Christ (iv. 2,3). How Christianity, 
starting from that beginning, has 
since elevated woman socially 
throughout Europe ! 

1 Chron. xii. 8, 13. 


colonized by the family of Maachah 
(1 Chron. ii. 49). ‘‘ Maachah, Caleb’s 
tr bare Sheva the father of 


Machi, Num. xiii. 15. 
Machir. 


1. Manasseh’s eldest son 
by a Syrian or Aramite concubine (1 
Chron. vii. 14). Joseph had Machir’s 
children upon his knees (Gen. 1. 23), 
i.e. they were adopted by Joseph 
from their birth. Gilead was his 
son, and Abiah his daughter. <A 
large part of the country EH. of Jor- 
dan was subdued by his powerful 
family (Num. xxxii. 39, Deut. iii. 15). 
The rest of the family crossed Jor- 
dan. So powerful was the family 
that “‘ Machir’’ supplants the name 
of ‘“ Manasseh” in Jud. v. 14, 17; 
Josh. xiii. 31, 29. 2. Son of Am- 
miel of Lodebar, a Gileadite chief ; 
sheltered Mephibosheth, Jonathan’s 
lame son; afterwards, influenced 
probably by David’s kindness to the 
same youth, supplied David with 
necessaries when fleeing from Ab- 
salom (2 Sam. ix. 4, xvii. 27-29). 
Ezra x. 40. 


field and cave in the end of Hphron’s 
field, which Abraham bought as his 
burying ground from Ephron and the 
sons of Heth (Gen. xxiii. 9); his only 
possession in the land of promise. 
All ancient versions transl. M. “‘the 
double cave,” from kaphal, to divide 
or double. Hither there were two 


Madai. 


Madian= Midian. 
Madmannah=dunghill. 


Madmen. 


Madon. 


entrances or two receptacles for 
bodies. Gesenius derives it from a 
root, “portion.” A mosque now 
covers it. The sacred precinct 
(haram) is enclosed by a wall, the 
oldest in Palestine. The masonry 
is more antique than the S.W. wall 
of the haram at Jerusalem; one 
stone is 38 ft. long, 34 deep. The 
bevelling is shallow, and at latest 
belongs to the age of Solomon; 
Jewish ancient tradition ascribes 
it to David. It lay near HeBron 
[see]. The sepulchres of Abraham, 
Sarah, Isaac, Rebekah, Jacob, and 
Leah are shown on the mosque floor; 
but the real sepulchres are in the 
cave below the floor; the cave opens 
to the S., and the bodies were laid 
with their heads to the N. 

Gen. x. 2, sons, i.e. descend- 
ants, of Japheth, an ethnic designa- 
tion. The Medes, who called them- 
selves Mada, S.W. of the Caspian. 
Some came with the Scythians to 
Europe, the mixed race formed the 
Sarmatians. Modern ethnology has 
found that in physical type and 
language the Medes belong to the 
Indo Germanic family of mankind, 
comprising the Celts, Greeks, Rom- 


ans, ete. 

Acts vii. 29. 
A city in 
S. of Judah (Josh. xv. 31). Identical 
with BrerH Marcasoru [see]= 
resting house for chariots. ow 
probably Minyay, on the route from 
Egypt to western Palestine, 15 miles 
8.8.W. from Gaza, the Ethiopian 
eunuch’s route, travelling in his 
chariot from Jerusalem towards 
Egypt (Acts viii. 26-28). 
A town of Moab, whose 
doom Jeremiah (xlviii. 2) foretells. 
Playing on the similarly sounding 
Heb. word forsilence, damam, “‘ thou 
city of silence (=Madmen) shalt be 
brought to silence’ (Isa. xv. 1); in 
xxv. 10, “ Moab .. . trodden down 
for the dunghill”? (Madmenah), or 
as the Heb. text (kethib), ‘in the 
waters of Madmenah,’ evidently 
alludes to M., with a play on its 
meaning “dunghill,’” the lowest 
stage of degradation. 


Madmen, madness. The Easterns 


regard madmen with a superstitious 
reverence, as idolatrous worshippers 
seemed, and true worshippers were: 
really, rapt out of themselves by 
Divine inspiration (1 Kings xviii. 26, 
28; 1 Sam. xix. 21-24). Hence 
arose the contemptuous sneer as to 
Jesus (John x. 20), “‘He hath a devil 
and is mad”’; also the designation 
“mad fellow ”’ applied to the prophet 
who anointed Jehu (2 Kings ix. 11), 
and to Jeremiah (xxix. 26), and to 
Paul (Acts xxvi. 24, 25). David 
availed himself of this half rever- 
ential, half contemptuous forbear- 
ance towards madmen, to save him- 
self at Achish’s court by feigning 
madness (1 Sam. xxi. 13-15). 


Madmenah. Not the cityin Simeon, 


or southern Judah, MaDMANNAH 
[see], but a Benjamite village N. of 
erusalem, whose people fled (“is 
removed,” Isa. x. 31, rather “‘flees’’) 
before Sennacherib’s approach from 
the N. 
A leading Canaanite city, 
whose king Jobab was killed at 


MAGBISH 


Merom with Jabin’s confederates 
(Josh. xi. 1, xii. 19). 

Magbish. Ezra ii. 30. A _ place 
seemingly in Benjamin, meaning 
“freezing.’’? A person ‘‘ Magpiash”’ 
is named as sealing the covenant 
(Neh. x. 20). 

Magdala. In Sin. and Vat. MSS. 
(Matt. xv. 39) “Magadan” is the 
reading. A town or region to which 
our Lord came after feeding the 
4000. “ Dalmanutha” is in Mark’s 
Gospel (viii. 10). The name Mary 
*‘Magdalene”” shows there was a 


“*M.”’ probably a later form of Mig- 
dol, ‘“‘a tower.” El Mejdel on the 
western border of the lake of Gali- 
lee, an hour’s journey N. of Tiberias, 
now represents M., and is about the 
position where our Lord is thought 
to have been after the miracle. It 
is near a beautiful plain and a hill 
rising about 400 ft., with overhanging 
limestone rock honeycombed with 
caves. The Jews used ‘“ M.”’ to de- 
note a person with twisted or platted 
hair; a usage of women of loose 
character. 

Magdiel. Gen. xxxvi. 43. 

Magi, magicians. Called “wise 
men’’ Matt. ii. 1. Heb. chartwm- 
mim, ‘sacred scribes,” from two 
roots ‘“‘sacred’’ and “style”? or 
“pen”? (cheret); priests skilled in 
sacred writings, and in divining 
through signs the will of heaven. A 
regular order among the Egyptians, 
devoted to magic and astrology [see 
Divination]. The word is Persian 
or Median; it appears in Rab-mag, 
“chief of the magicians” (Jer. 
xxxix. 3), brought with Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s expedition, that its issue 
might be foreknown. The Magi 
were a sacerdotal caste among the 
Medes, in connection with the Zoro- 
astrian religion. “‘ They waited upon 
the sacred fire, and performed ab- 
lutions, and practised observation of 
the stars.’’ Miller (Herzog. Cyclop.) 
says that the Median priests were 
not originally called Magi, but by 
the names found in the Zendavesta, 
“‘ Atharva,” guardians of the fire, 
and that the Chaldeans first gave 
them the name Magi. Nebuchadnez- 
zar gathered round him the religious 
teachers and wise men of the nations 
he conquered (Dan. i. 3, 4, 20). The 
Magians probably lost some of the 
original purity of the simpler Median 
religion by contact with the super- 
stitions of Babylon; still there re- 
mained some elements of truth and 
opposition to idolatry, which formed 
common ground between them and 
Daniel (v. 11, vi. 8, 16, 26; Ezra 
i. 1-4; Isa. xliv. 28). 
Artaxerxes, Pseudo Smerdis “the 
“ Magian,” naturally thwarted the 
rebuilding of the temple to the one 
true God, for he had reintroduced a 


( 444 ) 


corrupted Chaldaic magianism in- 
stead of Cyrus’ purer faith in Or- 
muzd. The Zoroastrian religion 
Darius restored, and destroyed the 
Magians; as the Behistun inscription 
states, ‘“‘the rites which Gomates 
(Pseudo Smerdis) the Magian intro- 
duced I prohibited, I restored the 
chants and worship,” etc. Naturall 

then the Jews under Darius resume 

the suspended work of building the 
temple (Hzra iv. 24; v.1,2; vi.7, 8). 
All forms of magic, augury, necro- 
mancy, etc., are prohibited in the 
Zendavesta as evil and emanating 
from Ahriman the evil one. 


The Magi regained power under Xerxes, 


and were consulted by him. They 
formed the highest portion of the 
king’s court, the council about the 
king’s person. Gradually the term 
came to represent divining impostors. 


Philo however uses it in a good sense: 


“men who gave themselves to the 
study of nature and contemplation 
of the Divine perfections, warthy of 
being counsellors of kings.’’ So in 
Matt. ii. 1 it is used in the better 
sense of “‘ wise men,’’ at once astro- 
nomers and astrologers “from the 
K.,” i.e. the N.E., the region towards 
the Euphrates whence Bataam [see] 
came (Num. xxiii. 7, xxii. 5). Balaam’s 
prophecy seems to have been known 
to them: ‘‘there shall come a star 
out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall 
arise out of Israel.’’ Accordingly 
the very guide they look to is a star 
(a meteor probably), and the question 
they ask is “‘ where is He that is born 
King of the Jews?’ Moreover Daniel, 
““chief of the Magi,” had foretold 
Messiah’s kingdom (ii. 44, ix. 25); 
naturally the Magi (‘‘wise men’’) 
looked for the kingdom and the king 
among the people of him whose fame 
as a Magian they had heard of. Zoro- 
aster’s predictions led them to look 
for Zosiosh, the Head of the kingdom 
who should conquer Ahriman and 
raise the dead. Their presents, 
‘‘gold, frankincense, and myrrh,” 
were the usual gifts of subject nations 
(Ps. Ixxii. 15; 1 Kings x. 2, 10; 2 
Chron. ix. 24; 8. of Sol. iii. 6, iv. 14). 
They came to the infant Jesus some 
considerable time after the shepherds 
in Luke ii., for now He is no longer in 
an inn but in the “house’’ (Matt. ii. 
11). [For details see Jesus Curist, 
BreTHLEHEM, and Herop.}| The star 
remained stationary whilst they were 
at Jerusalem, whither they had 
turned aside ; but when they left it 
the star again guided them till they 
reached Christ’s birthplace. Only 
so long as we follow the sure word of 
revelation have we guidance to Jesus 
and safety in Him (2 Pet. i. 19). 
Herod discovered the foretold birth- 
place of Messiah from the scribes’ 
quotation of Micah (v. 2) in answer to 
his query where He should be born. 
But the Child had escaped, and the 
Magi, being warned of God ina dream 
(they were famed for interpretation 
of dreams), had returned a different 
way, before Herod’s cruel decree for 
the slaughter of the infants took 
effect at Bethlehem. 


Matthew, dwelling on Christ’s kingly 


office as the Son of David, gives the 
history of the Magians’ visit, since 
they first hailed Himas King. Luke, 


MAGOG 


dwelling more on His human sym- 
pathy, gives the history of the divinely 
guided visit of the humble shepherds. 
Luke records the earlier event, ac- 
cording to his plan stated in his 
preface, “to write all things from 
the very first,” and omits the alread 
recorded visit of the Magi, whic 
seemed the presage of an earthly 
kingdom, as unsuited to the aspect 
of lowliness and identification with 
the needs of universal mankind in 
which he represents our Lord. The 
names given by tradition to the “three 
kings”’ so called (presumed to repre- 
sent Europe, Asia, and Africa; Ps. 
lxxii. 10 was the plea for their king- 
shup), Melchior, taaniie and Baltha- 
sar, are of course mythicalyas is the 
story of their bones being in the 
shrine of Cologne, having been re- 
moved first from the Kast by Helena 
to Constantinople, then to Milan, 
then to Cologne. 


In the sense ‘magician ’’ Simon Magus 


at. Samaria is an instance (Acts viii. 
9, 10); also Elymas the Jewish 
sorcerer and false prophet who with- 
stood Paul and Barnabas at Paphos 
(xiii. 6-12); also the exorcists and 
those who used ‘‘curious arts” and 
who “ brought their books together, 
and burned them before all men”’ to 
the value of ‘‘ 50,000 pieces of silver,”’ 
at Ephesus (xix. 13-19). Pharaoh’s 
magicians practised the common 
juggler’s trick of making serpents 
appear “with their enchantments”’ 
(from a root, “flame ”’ or else ‘‘ con- 
ceal,’’ implying a trick: Exod. vii. 
11, 12); but Aaron’s rod swallowed 
theirs, showing that his power was 
real, theirs illusory.-So they produced 
frogs after Moses had done so, 7.e. 
they only increased the plague, they 
could not remove it. At the plague 
of lice or mosquitoes they could not 
even increase the plague, and had to 
say, This is the finger of God (viii. 7, 
18,19). At last the plague of boils 
broke out upon the magicians them- 
selves (ix. 11); they owned themselves 
defeated, ‘‘they could not stand be- 
fore Moses.” 


The peculiarity of BaLaam [see] was, 


he stood partly on heathen magic 
and soothsaying augury, partly on 
true revelation. For “ enchant- 
ments” transl. ‘“ auguries’’ (Num. 
xxiii. 8, xxiv. 1). The TERAPHIM 
[see] were consulted for divining 
purposes (Jud. xviii. 5,6; Zech. x. 
2). There is extant the Egyptian 
Ritual of amulets and incantations. 


Magog. Gen. x. 2; Ezek. xxxviii., 


xxxix. A race, like Gomer (the 
Cimmerians), dwelling in the N. 
country. Its weapon was the bow, 
its warriors were all horsemen. 
Probably the European Scythians, 
dominant in the region between the 
Caucasus and Mesopotamia for 30 
ears from 630 to 600 B.c., who were 
amous for the bow and fought 
almost wholly on horseback. They 
invaded Palestine, and besieged As- 
calon under the Egyptian Psamme- 
ticus. They appear in Ezekiel in- 
habiting “the sides (the remote 
recesses) of the N.,” adjacent to 
Togarmah (Armenia) and _ the 
“isles,” d.e. maritime regions of 
Europe (xxxix. 2, 8, 6; xxxviii. 6, 
15). Connected with Meshech (the 


MAGOR MISSABIB 


Moschi) and Tubal (the Tibarenes). 
Their own traditions represent them 
to have lived first in Asia near the 
-Araxes, afterwards to have possessed 
the whole country to the ocean and 
lake Meotis, and the plain’ to the 
Tanais or Don. Mixed with the 
Medes they became the Sarmatians, 
whence sprang the Russians. Derived 
from Sanskrit mah ‘“ great’? and 
ghogh ‘‘ mountain” (Persian). [See 
for the prophetical sense, etc., Goe. | 

The Syrians in the middle ages applied 
M. as a geographical term to Asiatic 
Turkey ; the Arabians applied it to 
the region between the Caspian 
and Euxine. Forced by the Massa- 
getes from the N. of Caucasus, they 
swept down into Asia Minor, took 
Sardis (629 B.c.), and thence passed 
into Media and defeated Cyaxares, 
624. Their name thus was a terror 
in the East just before Hzekiel’s 
prophecies, and naturally symbolises 
rude violence. Their origin is clearly 
Japhetic, as Gen. x. 2 implies. 

Magor Missabib=terror on every 
side. The name given by Jeremiah 
(xx. 8) to Pashur when he smote 

’ and put him into the stocks for pro- 
phesying against Jerusalem. The 
phrase is frequent in Jeremiah, as 
vi. 25, xx. 10, xlvi. 5, xlix. 29, Lam. 
ii, 22; elsewhere only Ps. xxxi. 13. 
Pashur, whose name means “ large- 
ness on every side,’’ was to become 
‘‘ terror on every side.” 

Magpiash=Macsiso [see], Hzra 
ii. 30; Neh. x. 20. 

Mahalah. 1 Chron. vii. 18. 

Mahalaleel. 1. Fourth from Adam 
in Seth’s line, Cainan’s son = the 

raise of God. 2. Neh. xi. 4. 
ahalath. 1. Daughter of Ishmael, 
Esau’s wife [see BASHEMATH]. In 
Gen. xxviii. 9, the narrative, she is 
called M.; in xxxvi. 8, 4, 10, 18, 17, 
the Edomite genealogy, she is called 
Bashemath. They are two names 
for the same person, both bein 
described as “‘ daughter of pies g 
and sister of Nebaioth.’? But Bash- 
emath, daughter of Elon, is the same 
as Adah daughter of Elon. So 
that there were two Bashemaths. 
2. One of Rehoboam’s 18 wives 
(2 Chron. xi. 18). Her husband’s 
cousin, daughter of David’s son 
Jerimoth. 

3. Title of Ps. liii., Ixxxviii. A poet- 
ical enigmatical description of the 
subject, ‘upon sickness,” viz. man’s 
spiritual malady (Isa. i. 5,6). Ps. 
lii. is an instructive warning (mas- 
chil) to the wicked, as Ps. xiv. is for 
the comfort of the righteous when 
cast down by the prevailing “ cor- 
ruption.” The addition Leannoth, 
from ’anah “to afflict’? (comp. 
ver. 15), in Ps. lxxxviii. expresses 
‘concerning the sickness of afflic- 
tion,’ i.e. Israel’s disorganization. 
Praise songs are the comfort of the 
afflicted. Ps. lxxxviii. is the most 
gloomy throughout of all the psalms, 
therefore the title (shir) praise song 
must refer to Ps. lxxxix., which 
forms the latter part of one whole, of 
which lxxxyviii. is the first part. The 
maschil or instruction is that the 
afflicted should pour out their griefs 
to God (Jas. v. 18). David and the 
sons of Korah after him delight in 
such poetical enigmas in titles of 


MAKKEDAH 


( 445 ) 
psalms. Gesenius and! Ludolf de- 
rive M. less probably from the 


Ethiopic machlet, aharp. Delitzsch 
explains it as a direction for singing 
in slow pensive tone,=mestoso. 

Mahanaim. Two camps or hosts. 
A place on the Jabbok so called by 
Jacos [see] from the two angelic 
hosts which appeared to him when 
returning from Padan Aram to Ca- 
naan. ‘The two may refer to Jacob’s 
own canvp and that of the angels, or 
rather his division of his party into 
two, corresponding to which were 
the two angelic companies, one to 
guard each. The Speaker’s Comm. 
less probably makes it, the angels 
were on his right and his left. M. 
was in Gad; assigned to the Levites 
(Josh. xxi. 88, 89). Now Mahneh, 
on a tributary of the Yabis, which 
Paine identifies with the Jabbok. 
The correspondence is striking be- 
tween the human and the Divine, the 
visible and the invisible agencies in 
this remarkable history. Jacob’s 
two companies answer to the two 
heavenly ones, the face of God and 
the face of Esau; seeing that first 
prepares Jacob for seeing this; the 
messengers of God and those of 
Jacob; and the name Jabbok, i.e. 
wrestling, marking the scene of the 
patriarch’s wrestling with the Lord. 

Here Abner fixed the seat of Ishbo- 
sheth’s kingdom, being unable to 
wrest the towns of Ephraim or Ben- 
jamin from the Philistines (2 Sam. 
li. 8, 9). Here Ishbosheth was 
murdered (iv. 5). Hither David fled 
from Absalom, for it was then 
walled and large enough to contain 
David’s “hundreds” and “thou- 
sands.” It had its gates and watch- 
men (2 Sam. xvii. 24, xviii. 14; 
1 Kings ii. 8). One of Solomon’s 
commissariat officers was at M. 
(iv. 14.) 

The Shulanvite, i.e. Solomon’s bride, 
the church, is compared to ‘‘the 
company of two armies” (marg. 
““Mahanaim,” S. of Sol. vi. 18). 
Though ‘‘one” (ver. 9) she is 
nevertheless ‘‘ two,” the family of 
Jesus Christ in heaven and that on 
earth, that militant and that trium- 
phant. Her strength, like Jacob’s at 
M., is Christ and His hosts enlisted 
on her side by wrestling prayer. 

Mahaneh Dan = camp of Dan, 
named so from the 606 Danites’ last 
encampment here before setting out 
for Laish (Jud. xviii. 11,12). They 
stayed here some time (as the nam- 
ing implies) assembling and _prepar- 
ing for their expedition. Between 
Zorah and Hshtaol, the scene of 
Samson’s first movements by the 
Spirit of God, whilst residing with 
his parents (xiii. 25, xvi.31). M. was 
situated “behind,” 7.e. W. of Kirjath 
Jearim (now Kuriet el Enab) in 
Judah’s territory. Some identify 
Eshtaol with Kustul and M. with 
Beit Mahamem (Williams, Holy City, 
i. 12, note). 

Maharai. 2 Sam. xxiii. 28, 1 Chron. 
xi. 80, xxvii. 13. 


Mahath. 1.1 Chron. vi. 35. 2. 2 
Chron. xxxi. 13. 
Mahavite. 1 Chron. xi. 46. It is 


plural in Heb., whence Kennicott 
conjectures the true reading is ‘‘ from 
the Hivites.”’ 


Mahazioth. 1 Chron. xxv. 4, 80. 

Maher -shalal - hash -baz=hast- 
eth to the spoil, speedeth to the 
prey. As IMMANUEL [see], Isaiah’s 
(vii. 14, viii. 1-4) first sen by the 
virgin, was the sign of Judah’s de- 
liverance, so M. the second son is the 
sign of destruction to Judah’s ene- 
mies, Syria and Samaria. Assyria. 
will speedily spoil these. The pro- 
phet was to write M. in a great roll 
with a man’s pen, 7.e. in ordinary 
chaiacters, large enough for all to 
read, that after the event its corre- 
spondence to the prediction might be 
seen. Shearjashub (vii. 8,=a rem- 
nant shall return) was another sign 
that Judah should not be utterly de- 
stroyed, notwithstanding its terrible 
defeat by Pekah of Israel, and not- 
withstanding Syria’s confederacy 
with Israel against it (17-25, viii. 
6-9). 

Mahlah. Num. xxvi. 33. Eldest of 
Zelophehad’s five daughters. Mar- 
ried her cousin and received her 
portion of territory in Manasseh, ac- 
cording to the special law of inherit- 
ance as to heiresses, so that ‘‘the 
name of their father was not done 
away from among his family because 
he had no son” (xxvii. 1-11). See 
1 Chron. vii. 18, MaHatan. 


vi. 19. 

Mahlon. Ruth’s (i. 2, 5; iv. 9) first 
husband. An Ephrathite of Beth- 
lehem Judah, son of EHmelech and 
Naomi. M. died in Moab childless, 
a judgment says the Targum for his 
marrying a Moabitess. 

Mahol. Father of Ethanthe Ezrahite,. 
Heman, Chalcol, and Darda (1 Kings 
iv. 31, 1 Chron. ii. 6). Some inter- 
pret “sons of song” or rather 
“dance”? (mahol), dancing often 
accompanying hymns (Exod. xv. 20, 
2 Sam. vi. 14). 

Makaz. A town under Solomon’s. 
commissariat officer, Ben (son of): 
Dekar (1 Kings iv. 9). 

Makheloth = places of meeting: 
assemblies, congregations. (Num. 
xxxiii. 25, akin to Kehelathah, ver. 


22). 

Makkedah. The place where Joshua 
(x. 10, 16-28) executed the five con- 
federate kings in the afternoon of the 
24 hours’ day on which he won the 
victory at Bethhoron. The cave- 
where they hid was a well known one 
close to M. (the article, ‘‘ the cave,’” 
inthe Heb. shows this.) Joshua first 
made his captains put their feet upon 
the five kings’ necks (Ps. cxlix. 8, 
9; Mal. iv. 8) to assure them by 
this earnest of their future success 
under God, then executed them 
deliberately and judicially, and left 
them hanging to five trees till even- 
ing in sight of the defenders of M. 
so as to strike terror into the enemy. 
Next he took M. and smote its king 
and all its inhabitants. M. was in 
the shephelah or low hilly region 
(not “valley” as A. V.): xv. 83, 41, 
El Mughar (Arabic the caves) village 
probably now represents M.., at about 
eight miles’ distance from Ramleh. 
Josh. xv. 41 names Gederoth, Beth- 
dagon, Naameh, and M. together, 
corresponding respectively to Kutrah, 
Beit Dejan, Nyaneh, and Mughar ; 
Kutrah and Mughar near together, 


Date. 


MAKTESH 


Nyaneh six miles N.E., Beit Dejan 
12 miles to the N. 

Maktesh=the mortar (the article is 
in the Heb., showing it is not a proper 


name). The hollow in Jerusalem 
where the merchants carried on 
traffic. The deep valley between the 
temple and upper city, crowded with 
merchant bazaars (Grove): Zeph. i. 
11. Jerome makes it the valley of 
Siloam ; “howl, ye inhabitants of M., 
for all the merchant people are cut 
down.’ The Tyropeon valley below 
mount Acra (Rosenmiiller). Better 
(Maurer) Jerusalem itself, embo- 
somed amidst hills. Isa. xxii. 1, ‘‘the 
valley of vision”; Jer. .xxii. 1, “O 
inhabitress of the valley and rock of 
the plain,” doomed to be the scene of 
its people being as it were pounded 
in “the mortar” (Prov. xxvii. 22). 
So Jerusalem is compared to a pot in 
Hzek. xxiv. 3, 6: “‘seton a pot... 
woe to the bloody city, to the pot 
whose scum is therein.” 

Malachi = messenger of Jah, or 
Jehovah ; contracted for Malachijah, 
as Abi for Abijah (2 Kings xviii. 2 ; 
comp. 2 Chron. xxix. 1). The name 
is that of an office rather than of a 
person ; it occurs in the sense “‘ My 
(Jehovah’s) messenger” (Mal. ii. 
1, comp. Hag. i. 18). M: was Jeho- 
vah’s last inspired messenger of 
O. T., announcing the advent of the 
great Messenger of N. 1T.; the 
transition link between the two dis- 
pensations, “‘the skirt and boundary 
of Christianity,” to which is due his 
abrupt earnestness. Not identical 
with Ezra, as Chaldee paraphrase 
represents, for M.is never called a 
scribe, always a prophet, but Ezra 
always a scribe, never a prophet. 
The analogy of the headings of the 
other prophets favours the view that 
M. isa proper name. He supported 
or followed up the governor Nehe- 
miah in the restoration of the 
national polity civil and religious, as 
Haggai and Zechariah previously 
had supported Joshua the highpriest 
and Zerubbabel the civil goyernor in 
building the temple. M. (i. 10, 
iii. 1-10) presupposes the temple 
already built... Like Nehemiah (xiii. 
5, 15-22, 23-30) he censures the 
profane and mercenary spirit of the 
priests (Mal. i. 10; ii. 14-16; iii. 8-10, 
5); the people’s marriages with 
foreigners; the non-payment of the 
tithes (Nehemiah states the cause, 
the highpriest’s alliance with Tobiah 
the Ammonite and Sanballat); and 
the rich men’s want of sympathy 
towards the poor. Nehemiah (vi. 7) 
implies that “prophets” supported 
him, by his desire, in his reformation. 
About 420 B.c. or later will be 
about the date, from the above facts. 
Thus kingly (Zerubbabel and Nehe- 
miah), priestly (Joshua’ and Ezra), 
and prophetic men (Haggai and 
Zechariah and M.) headed God’s 
people at the earlier and the later 
stage in the restoration of Jerusalem. 
The former period was that of build- 
ing the temple, the later that of re- 
storing the polity and rebuilding the 
city. The rebuilding of the temple 
was the theocratic people’s first care ; 
the political restoration was second- 
ary. Asmall colony of 50,000 settled 
with Joshua and Zerubbabel (Ezra 
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ii. 64). These became intermingled 
with the heathen during the 60 
years that elapsed before Ezra (ix. 
6-15 ; Neh. i. 3); “the remnant... 
left in the province are in great 
affliction and reproach, the wall of 
Jerusalem is broken down, and the 
gates burned with fire.” A second 
restoration was therefore needed, to 
mould the national life into Jewish 
form, by reestablishing the holy law 
and the city. This was the work of 
Ezra and Nehemiah with the aid of 
M. in about 50 years, ending with 
the death of M. and Nehemiah, at 
the close of the fifth century B.c. 
Hence the ‘‘ seven weeks” (49 or 50 
years) stand by themselves at the 
beginning of the foretold ‘‘seventy 
weeks” (Dan. ix. 25), to mark the 
fundamental difference between 
them, as the last period of O. T. 
revelation, and the 62 weeks of years 
that follow without revelation, pre- 
ceding the final week standing out 
by itself in unrivalled dignity as 
Messiah’s week. The 70 weeks 
begin with Artaxerxes’ seventh year, 
457 B.c., when he allowed Hara (vii. 
1, 6) to go to Jerusalem in accord- 
ance with the commandment which 
then went forth from God. Hazra 
the priest purified the nation from 
within of heathenish elements and 
restored the law ; Nehemiah did the 
outer work of rebuilding the city and 
restoring the national polity (Auber- 
len). The time following Nehe- 
miah’s second return to Jerusalem 
from Persia (subsequently to the 
32nd yearof Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
Neh. xiii. 6) is the probable date 
of M.’s prophecies, about 420 B.c. 
Socrates at Athens was at about 
the same time awakening that cor- 
rupt city to self examination. The 
Jews were now in Jerusalem (Mal. ii. 
11); the Persian “governor’’(pechah, 
pasha, i. 8) was there, the altar (i. 7) 
and temple rebuilt (ii. 18, iii. 1), the 
sacrifices and feasts celebrated (i. 18, 
14; ii. 8). Nehemiah bore this very 
title (pechah, Neh. v. 14, xii. 26), 
and its equivalent “ tirshatha”’ (viii. 
9, x. 1, vii. 65; Ezra ii. 63), the pre- 
fect of a province less extensive 
than a satrapy. It is curious that 
M. is not mentioned in Nehemiah 
nor Nehemiah in M. But the same 
evils are sought to be remedied by 
both: see above; also comp. Mal. ii. 8, 
“ve have corrupted the covenant of 
Levi, saith the Lord of hosts,” 
with Neh. xiii. 29, ‘‘they have de- 
filed the covenant of the priesthood 
and of the Levites.” Thus the clos- 
ing chapter of O.T. history is the key 
of the last of O. T. prophecy. 

I. The first two chapters 
are mainly expostulation; II., the 
last two mainly prediction. (1) 
Charge against israel for insensi- 
bility to God’s love, which so dis- 
tinguished Israel above Edom (Mal. 
i. 1-5). (2) Against the priests for 
contemptible offerings, profaning in- 
stead of honouring their Master and 
their Father, unlike Levi of old, who 
walked with God in a covenant of 
life and peace, turning many. from 


iniquity, whereas they departed out | - 


of the way and caused others to 
stumble ; therefore God will send a 
curse upon them, making ¢hem con- 


Canonicity. 


Style. 


Malehiah. 


MALCHIAH 


temptible, even as they contemned 
and failed to give glory to His name 
(i. 6—ii. 9). (8) Reproof of the wrong 
done to Jewish wives by the foreign 
marriages. Jehovah being the one 
common Father of all Israel, putting 
away an Israelite wife for a foreigner 
is a wrong done to a sister of the 
same family (ii. 10-16). Explain ver. 
15: “ did not ad Se make [us 
Israelites] oneP Yet He had the 
residue of the Spirit (viz. an inex- 
haustible fulness of the Spirit for the 
rest of the world, but that was to be 
given them by God’s first choosing 
out one godly seed). And wherefore 
did He make us the one people? 
That He might seek a seed of God,” 
to be the repository of the covenant, 
the stock for Messiah, the witness for 
God against surrounding polytheism. 
Repudiation of Jewish wives for for- 
eigners set aside this, God’s, design. 
Il. (4) In answer to their cavil, 
“where is the God of judgment ?P”’ 
Messiah’s forerunner, followed by the 
sudden coming of Jehovah Himself 
the. Angel of the covenant (which 
they had despised) to His temple, is 
foretold (ii. 17—iv. 6). He shall on 
the one hand refine the sons of Levi, 
so that Judah’s offering shall be 
pleasant unto Jehovah; on the other 
hand He shall be a swift witness 
against wrong doers, wherefore “‘ re- 
turn unto Me,” instead of ‘‘ robbing 
Me of tithes,” “ prove Me now here- 
with and I will pour you out a bless- 
ing,’ etc. But still they cavil at God’s 
service bringing no “profit,” whilst 
God’s people commune together; so 
“the day of the Lord’ cometh, 
consuming to the proud scorners, 
but with healing beams of the Sun 
of righteousness to fearers of God’s 
name; ushered in by the forerunner 
Elijah, preaching a return to the 
law of Moses, and to the piety of 
Israel’s forefathers, lest Jehovah 
come and smite the earth with a 


curse. 
Established by N.T. quo- 
tations (Matt. xi. 10, xvii. 12; Mark 
i. 2, ix. 11,.12; Luke i. 17; Rom. ix. 
13). The ‘‘incenseand pure offering 
from the rising to the setting of the 
sun”’ points on to the spiritual sacri- 
fices of self devotion, prayer, and 
praise under the gospel, based on the 
once for all completed sacrifice of 
Messiah (Ps. cxli. 2; Rev. viii. 3; 
Heb. xiii. 10, 15, 16; Rom. xii. 1; 
1 Pet. ii. 5, 12); in every place (John 
iv. 21-24, 1 Tim. ii. 8). 
Bold and abrupt, yet with the 
smoothness of a reasoner rather than 
a poet, at the same time modelled 
after the old prophets. 


Malcham=their king. Anotherform 


of Mileom and Moloch, the idol of 
Moab and Ammon (Zeph. i. 5, Jer. 
xlix. 1-8, Amos i. 15). 

1. 1 Chron. vi. 40. 2. 
Ezra x. 25. 3. Ezra x. 31. 4. Neh. 
iii. 14. 5. Neh. iii. 31. 6. Neh. 
viii. 4. ‘7. Neh. xi. 12, Jer. xxxviii. 1. 
8. Son of Hammelech, or “of the 
king” into whose dungeon Jeremiah 
was cast (xxxviii. 6). Jerahmeel also 
is called “‘son of Hammelech” or 
“‘the king’? (Jer. xxxvi. 26), and 
Joash (1 Kings xxii. 26), and Maa- 
seiah (2 Chron. xxviii. 7).. Therefore 
the title is official, one of the royal 


Malechiram. 
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family, exercising some of the royal | Mallothi. 


rerogative. 

alchiel. Num. xxvi. 45. Father, 
i.e. founder, of Birzavith (1 Chron. 
vii. 31). 
Malchijah. 1. [See Matcutan.] 1 
Chron. xxiv. 9. 2. Neh. xii. 42. 
Son of king Jeconiah 
(1 Chron. iii. 18). 
Malchishua=my king (gives) assist- 
ance. Second or third of Saul’s sons 
(1 Sam. xiv. 49; 1 Chron. viii. 33, ix. 
39). Fell at Gilboa (1 Sam. xxxi. 2). 
Malehus= Malluch in O.T. (1 Chron. 
vi. 44, Neh. x. 4.) The assault by 
Peter on the highpriest’s servant 
(slave), when in the act of arresting 
Jesus, is given by all the evangelists, 
but the name of the servant by John 
only (xviii. 10, 15, 16). Naturally 
so, for John was “ known to the high- 

riest’’ and his household, so that. 

@ procured admission from her that 
kept the door, for his close colleague 
Peter, and was able to state, what 
the other evangelists omit, that an- 
other servant who charged Peter 
with being Jesus’ disciple ‘‘ was his 
_. kinsman whose ear Peter cut off.” 
Another incidental propriety confirming 
genuineness is, Jesus says to Pilate, 
“Gf My kingdom were of this world 
then would My servants fight ’’; yet 
none charged Him, not even M’s 
kinsman who was near, with the vio- 
lence which Peter had used to M. 
Why? Because Jesus by a touch 
had healed him (Luke xxii. 51), and 
it would have wonderfully tended to 
elevate Jesus as one more than human 
in love and in power, in Pilate’s esti- 
mation, had they charged Him with 
Peter’s act. M. was Caiaphas the 
highpriest’s own servant, not a mi- 
nister or apparitor of the council. 
‘There were but two swords in the 
disciples’ hands (Luke xxii. 88); 
whilst the holder of one was waiting 
for Christ’s reply to their question, 
“‘Lord, shall we smite with the 
sword?” the holder of the other, 
Peter, in the same spirit as in Matt. 
xvi. 22, smote with the weapon of the 
flesh. What. narrow escape Peter pro- 
videntially had of a malefactor’s and 
a murderer’s end! The sheath is the 
place for the Christian’s sword, ex- 
cept asthe judicial minister of God’s 
wrath upon evil doers (Rom. xiii. 4). 
Seeing the coming stroke M. threw 
his head to the left, so as to expose 
the right ear more than the other. 
Our Lord when His enemies held His 
hands said to them (not to the disci- 
ples), “suffer Me thus far,’’ i.e. leave 
Me freetill I have healed him. Luke 
(xxii. 51) alone records this. Mat- 
thew and Mark mention the pre- 
vious laying hold of Him; Luke 
does not, but in undesigned coincid- 
ence, marking truthfulness, implies 
it here. Jesus used His last moment 
of liberty in touching and healing 
afflicted man. The healing by a 
“touch ”’ implies that the ear hung 
to its place bya small portion of flesh. 
Luke, the physician, appropriately 
is the only one who records the heal- 
ing. This was Jesus’ last miracle re- 
lieving human suffering. The hands 
so often put forth to bless and to cure 
were thenceforth bound and stretched 
on the cross, that form of His min- 
istry in the flesh ceasing for ever. 
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1 Chron. xxv. 4, 26. 


Mallows: malluach. From melach, 


salt. Therefore rather “ saltwort,”’ 


orache, Atriplex halimus, used as 
a salad; found in ‘‘ waste and deso- 
late wildernesses ’’ (Jobxxx. 4). The 
lowest, complains the patriarch, de- 
ride me; as the rude Bedouins of the 
desert, ‘‘ who cut up saltwort among 
the bushes (or ‘hedges’), and the 
broom roots (retenv) for their meat.’’ 
It is white, without thorns, growing 
near the sea, its leaves broader and 
smoother than the olive; it is used 
for hedges (Dioscorides). Four or 
five feet high, with thick branches, 
small purple flowers, sour tasting 
leaves; of the natural order Cheno- 
podiacese. 


Malluch. 1. 1 Chron. vi. 44. 2. 


Ezra x. 29. 3. Ezra x. 32. 4, Neh. 
x.4. 5. Neh.x.27. 6. Neh. xii. 2. 
Matt. vi. 24, Luke xvi. 
9. A Punic (Augustine) or Syriac 
(Jerome) word for riches. Personi- 
fied as a heart idol. 

An ancient Amorite. Gen. 
xiii. 18, “the plain (rather the oaks 
or terebinths) of M.’’; xiv. 18, 24, 
brother of Eshcol, friend and ally of 
Abraham. The chieftain had planted 
the terebinths, or was associated 
with them as his tenting place; so 
“the oak of Deborah” (Jud. iv. 5). 
M. was less than a mile from Hebron 
(Josephus, B. J. iv. 9, § 7); but 
Robinson makes it two Roman miles 
off, now the hill ex Rameh. Constan- 
tine, to suppress the superstitious 
veneration to the terebinths, erected 
a basilica or church on the spot. 
That it was on an elevation appears 
from the record that Machpelah 
faces it (Gen. xxiii. 17-19, xxv. 9). 
Abram resided under the oak grove 
shade in the interval between his 
stay at Bethel and at Beersheba (xiii. 
18, xviii. 1, xx. 1, xxi. 31). If Mach- 
pelah b> on the N.H. side of the 
Hebron valley, then M. as “ facing 
it’? must have been on the opposite 
slope, where the governor’s house 
now is. [See HEBron. | 

[See Apam, CIVILIZATION, 
CreEATION.] Heb. “ Adam,” fram a 
root “‘ruddy” or fair, a generic term. 
“Tsh,”’ man noble and brave. ‘ Ge- 
ber,” a mighty man, warlike hero 
from gabar to be strong. “ Enosh’ 
(from anash, sick, diseased), wretch- 
ed man: ‘*what is wretched man 
(enosh) that Thou shouldest be 
mindful of him?” (Ps. viii. 4, Job 
xv. 14.) “Methim,” mortal men; 
Isa. xli. 14, “‘ fear not ... ye men 
(mortals few and feeble though ye 
be, metheey) of Israel.”’ In addi- 
tion to the proofs given in the above 
articles that man’s civilization came 
from God at the first, is the fact that 
no creature is so helpless as man in 
his infancy. The instincts of lower 
animals are perfect at first, the new 
born lamb turns at once from the 
mother’s breast to the grass; but 
by man alone are the wants of the 
infant, bodily and mental, supplied 
until he is old enough to provide for 
himself. Therefore if Adam had 
come into the world as a child he 
could not have lived in it. Not by 
the natural law of evolution, but by 
the Creator’s special er rat 
man came into the world, the priest 


Manaen = Menahem, 


Manahath. 1. 


Manasseh = causing to 
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of nature, to interpret herinarticulate 
language and offer conscious adora- 
tion before God. As Adam’s incar- 
nation was the crowning miracle of 
nature, so Christ’s incarnation is the 
crowning miracle of grace; He re- 
presents man before God, as man 
represents nature, not by ordinary 
descent but by the extraordinary 
operation of the Holy Ghost. Nota 
full grown man as Adam; but, in 
order to identify Himself with our 
weakness, a helpless infant. 

consoler (2 
Kings xv. 17). One of the teachers 
and prophets at Antioch when Saul 
and Barnabas were “ separated’’ to 
missionary work, A.D. 44 (Acts xiii. 
1-3). Brought up with Herod Anti- 
pas, who beheaded John Baptist. Of 
the six named, four were to stay 
at Antioch, two to itinerate. Home 
work is no excuse for neglecting 
Christ’s missionary command ; mis- 
sionary work is no plea for neglecting 
home duties. It was common for 
persons of rank to associate other 
children with their -own, to share 
their studies and amusements, and 
thereby to promote emulation. Herod 
adopted the usage from the Romans, 
whom he was fond of imitating. 
Or the Gr. (swntrophos) may mean 
“ foster brother,” M.’s mother being 
thus Herod’s nurse. As Archelaus 
was brought up with Herod Antipas 
at Rome, and M. is mentioned in 
this relation with Antipas alone, per- 
haps ‘‘foster brother” is the true 
sense ; he may have been brought up 
with Antipas also. Herod the Great 
favoured highly a Manaen an Hssene, 
who in early life foretold Herod’s 
royal greatness (Josephus, Ant. xv. 
10, §5); possibly our M. was son of 
that Manaen and adopted by Herod 
the Great, and made a companion to 
one of hissons. [See Cuuza, another 
connecting link between Christ and 
Herod Antipas.] M. probably per- 
sonally knew and wasa secret disciple 
of the Lord. How naturally Herod 
turned to his “ servants’’ for informa- 
tion as to Christ (Matt. xiv. 1)! 
Gen. xxxvi. 23. 
Ptolemy (v. 17, § 3) mentions Many- 
chiates W. of Petra: 2. 1 Chron. 
viii. 6-8: ‘“‘the heads of the fathers 
of Geba, they removed them (led 
them captive, Keil) to M.,”’ “they,” 
viz. Naaman, Ahiah, and Gera, and of 
these three Gera in particular, ‘‘ he 
removed them”’ (led them captive). 
M. is connected possibly with the 
Manahethites (ii. 52, 54) in Judah. 
forget. 
Joseph’s firstborn by Asenath, whose 
birth ‘“‘made him forget all his toil 
and all (the sorrow he endured 
through) his father’s house” (Gen. 
xli. 51). Jacob adopted them as his 
own, though “born in Egypt”? and 
by an alien to Israel (xlviii. 5, 9); ‘‘as 
Reuben and Simeon they shall be 
mine,”’ 7.e. patriarchal heads of tribes, 
as Jacob’s immediate sons were; M. 
and Ephraim gave their names to 
separate tribes. Joseph had the por- 
tion of the firstborn by having the 
double portion, %.e. two tribal divi- 
sions assigned to his sons (1 Chron. 
v. 1, 2; comp. Deut. xxi. 17). When 
Joseph took Ephraim in his right 
toward Israel’s left hand, and M. in 
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his left toward Israel’s right hand, 
Israel put his right upon Ephraim 
the younger, and his left upon M. 
wittingly, notwithstanding Joseph’s 
remonstrance. Their name should 
be a formula of blessing, ‘‘God make 
thee as Ephraim and M.,” aud they 
should ‘‘ grow as fishes do increase” 
(a natural image near the fish abound- 
ing Nile): Gen. xlviii. 16, 20. The term 
“thousands” is especially applied to 
M. (Deut. xxxiii. 17, Jud. vi. 15 
marg.) M.’s son by an Aramitess 
(Syrian)concubine, Machir, had child- 
ren “borne upon Joseph’s knees” 
(Gen. 1. 28), i.e. adopted as his from 
their birth. 
M., Ephraim, and Benjamin, the three 
sprung from Rachel, marched W. of 
the tabernacle. oses in his last 
blessing (Deut. xxxiii. 13-17) gives 
Joseph (i.e. Ephraim and M.) the 
“precious things of the earth” by 
“the good will of Him that dwelt in 
the bush,” in contrast to Joseph’s 
t “separation from his brethren,”’ 
is horns like the two of the wild 
bull (not “ unicorn’’), viz. “the ten 
thousands of Ephraim and _ the 
thousands of M. shall push,” ete. 
At Sinai M. numbered 32,200 (Num. 
i. 10, 35; ii. 20, 21; vii. 54-59), 
Ephraim 40,500. But 40 years later, 
at Jordan, M. 52,700, Ephraim 32,500 
(Num. xxvi. 34-37). M. here resumes 
his place as firstborn (his having two 
portions of Canaan, one on each side 
of Jordan, being also a kind of privi- 
lege of the firstborn), probably as 
having been foremost in the conquest 
of Gilead, the most impregnable por- 
tion of Palestine, as Lejah (asylum) 
the modern name of Argob implies ; 
theirinheritance was northern Gilead, 
Argob, and Bashan (Num. xxxii. 
89-42; Deut. iii. 4, 18-15; Josh. 
xvii. 1). Gideon, the greatest of the 
judges, and one whose son all but 
established hereditary monarchy in 
their line, and Jephthah, were samples 
of their warriors. They advanced 
from Bashan northwards to the base 
of mount Hermion (1 Chron. v. 23). 
When David was crowned at Hebron 
western M. sent 18,000, eastern M. 
with Gad and Reuben 120,000 armed 
men (xii. 81,37). Moreover, a prince 
of each of the two sections of M. 
stands on a level with the princes of 
entire tribes (xxvii. 20, 21). But 
because of apostasy from the God of 
their fathers to the gods of the 
people whom He destroyed before 
them, M. was first cut short by the 
Syrian Hazael (2 Kings x. 32), then 
God stirred ‘up the spirit of Pul and 
of Tiglath Pileser of Assyria to carry 
the eastern half of M., Reuben, and 
Gad captives to Halah, Habor, Hara, 
= the river Gozan (1 Chron. v. 25, 
M. failed to occupy all the territory 
assigned to them. ‘“‘Geshur and 
Aram (Syria) took the 23 towns of 
Jair and the 37 of Kenath and her 
daughters, 60 in all, from them’’; so 
1 Chron. ii. 23 ought to be transl. 
In Jud. x. 4 we find Jair the judge 
in possession of 30 of them, recovered 
fromthe enemy. Reuben, Gad, and 
M. successfully warred with and 
dispossessed the Hagarites with Je- 
tur, Nephish, and Nodab (1 Chron. 
v. 18-22). ‘The weatern half of M. 
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failed for long to dispossess com- 
pletely the Canaanites (Jud. i. 27, 
Josh. xvii. 11, 12). On their complain- 
ing that but one portion had been 
allotted to them, and that the 
Canaanite chariots prevented their 
occupying the Esdraelon and Jordan 
plains, Joshua advised them to go 
into the wooded mountain, probably 
Carmel. Accordingly their towns 
Taanach, Megiddo, Ibleam, and En- 
dor are in the region of Carmel, 
within the allotments of other tribes. 
Bethshean was in the hollow of the 
Ghor or Jordan valley, the connect- 
ing point between the eastern and 
the western M. 


Kerr shows that the land of M., instead 


of crossing the country from B. to W., 
occupied only half that space, and 
lay along the sea to the W., bounded 
on the E. by the range of mount Car- 
mel. Josh. xvii. 7 defines its coast. 
En Tappuah is Atif. The town was 
given to Ephraim, the land N. of it 
was M.’s. Conder thinks that Asher 
was separated from M. by Zebulun, 
and that the Asher in Josh. xvii. 10 
is Asher-ham-Michmethah (now Es 
Sireh) at the N.W. corner of Eph- 
raim. Issachar lay to the EH. of 
Ephraim and M., along the entire 
line of the Jordan, from the sea of 
Chinneroth to the wady Kelt not far 
from the Salt Sea: thus it was a 
triangle, its apex at Jericho, its base 
N. of the Jezreel plain (Pal. Expl. 
Qy. Stat., Jan. 1877, p. 41-50). 


In the declension of the nation Isaiah 


(ix. 20, 21) foretells that the two sons 
of Joseph, once so intimately united, 
should be rent into factions thirsting 
for one another’s blood, ‘‘ they shall 
eat every man the flesh of his own 
arm, M. Ephraim, and Ephraim M., 
and they together against Judah.” 
After the fall of the ten tribes the 
80th Psalm expresses Judah’s prayer 
of sympathy for her sister: “‘ give 
ear, O Shepherd of Israel, Thou that 
leadest Joseph like a flock... . Be- 
fore Ephraim and Benjamin and M. 
(advancing at their head, as formerly 
in the pillar of cloud in the wilder- 
ness). . . come and save us.” The 
book of Numbers (ii. 17-24) represents 
these three kindred tribes together 
marching after the ark; so in the 

salms. Many out of M. were among 
the penitents coming southwards to 
Judah, and joining in the spiritual 
revivals under Asa (2 Chron. xv. 9), 
Hezekiah (xxx. 1, 10, 11, 18 ; xxxi. 1), 
and Josiah (xxxiv. 6-9). 


Manasseh. 1. Jud. xviii. 30. Father 


of Gershom and grandfather of the 
Levite Jonathan, priest of the Danite 
qreren image taken from Micah. 

o the Masoretic text but with the 
nm of ‘* Ma-n-asseh’’ suspended 
above. The true reading is ‘‘ Moses.” 
The Talmud (Baba Bathr. f. 109 
b.) conjecturing SA “because he 
did the deeds of M. (2 Kings xxi.), 
Hezekiah’s idolatrous son, who also 
made the graven image in the 
temple, Scripture assigns him (Jo- 
nathan) to the family of M. 
though he was a son of Moses.’”’ So 
Rabbabar bar Channa says: “the 
sacred author avoided calling Ger- 
shom son of Moses because it would 
have been ignominious to Moses to 
have had an ungodly son; he calls 
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him son of M. raising the n above 
the line that it might be either in- 
serted or omitted . . . to show that 
he was son of M. in impiety, of Moses 
by descent.”’ Jonathan was probably 
grandson (as ‘‘son’’ often means, or 
descendant) of Gershom, for the son 
of Gershom was not a “ young man” 
(Jud. xvii.7) but old shortly after the 
death of Joshua, the earliest date of 
the last five chapters of Judges, which 
no doubt refer to earlier events than 
those after which they are placed. 
See Jupces.] 2, Ezra x. 80. 3. 
zra x. 33, 


4. The son born to Hezekiah, sub- 


sequently to that severe sickness 
in which the king’s bitterest sor- 
row was that he was likely to die 
without leaving an heir. His birth 
was 12 years before Hezekiah’s 
death, 710 B.c. (2. Kings xxi. 1, 
xx. 3; in ver. 18 Isaiah spoke of 
Hezekiah’s children as yet to be 
born.) His mother HrpnziBau [see] 
was probably a godly woman (comp. 
Isa. lxii. 4, 5), daughter of one of 
the princes at Jerusalem (Jos. Ant. 
x. 8,§ 1). Isaiah made her name 
(my delight isin her) a type of Jeru- 
salem, as Hezekiah was type of 
Messiah (Isa. xxxii. 1). The name 
‘© Manasseh’’ embodied Hezekiah’s 
cherished policy to take advantage of 
Shalmaneser’s overthrow of the rival 
northern kingdom, and gather round 
him the remnant left and attach 
them to the one national divinely 
sanctioned worship at Jerusalem 
(2 Chron. xxx. 6). His proclama- 
tion had the desired effect upon 
“divers of Asher, Manasseh, and 
Zebulun” (ver. 18, xxxi. 1); they 
came to the passover at Jerusalem, 
and joined in breaking the idols in 
their own country. The name M. 
(meaning forgetting) given to the 
heir of the throne was a pledge of 
amnesty of past discords between 
Israel and Judah, and a bond of 
union between his crown and the 
northern people, a leading tribe of 
whom bore the name. M.’s reign 
was the longest of the reigns of Ju- 
dah’s kings, 55 years (2 Kings xxi. 
1-18 ; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 1-20). Heze- 
kiah had allied himself with Babylon 
against Assyria, toward the close of 
his reign, and had displayed his 
treasures to show his power to the 
Babylonian ambassadors (2 Kings 
xx. 12-19; Isa. xxxix.; 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 31). M. inherited this legac 

of ambition and close union wit 

Babylon which Isaiah condemned. 
Then the idolatry which had been 
checked, not stifled (Isa. Ixv. 3, 4), 
in Hezekiah’s reign broke out again. 
The abominations of various lands, 
especially of Babylon, were brought 
together at Jerusalem (2 Chron. 
xxxiii.), ‘altars for Baalim, groves 
(asheeroth), and altars for the host 
of heaven, in the two courts of the 
Lord’s house.” ‘‘He caused too 
his children to pass through the fire 
in the valley of the son of Hinnom,” 
the old Moloch worship of Ammon; 
and in imitation of the Babylonians 
“observed times, enchantments, 
witehcraft, and dealt with a familiar 
spirit and wizards.” A religion of 
sensuous intoxication reigned on all 
sides. He madea graven image of 
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the Asheerah (grove, the obscene 
symbol of the phallic worship), for 
which women dedicated to impurity 
wove hangings in Jehovah’s house! 
(2 Kings xxi. 7.) Sodomites’ (que- 
deeshim, ‘‘consecrated men’’) houses 
stood nigh to Jehovah’s house, for 
the vilest purposes in the name of 
religion (xxiii. 7), Jehovah’s altar 
was cast down (2 Chron. xxxiii. 16), 
the ark was displaced (xxxv. 3), the 
sabbath, the weekly witness for God, 
was ignored (Isa. lvi. 2, lviii. 18). 
Then Jehovah spake by the prophets: 
“Behold, I am bringing such evil 
upon Jerusalem and Judah that 
whosoever heareth it both his ears 
shall tingle, and I will stretch over 
Jerusalem the line of Samaria and 
the plummet of the house of Ahab 
(i.e. I will destroy it as I did Sa- 
maria and Ahab), and I will wipe 
Jerusalem as a man wipeth a dish, 
turning it upside down,” so as not 
to leave a drop init: complete de- 
struction. Tradition represents M. 
as having sawed Isaiah in sunder for 
his faithful protest (Heb. xi. 37). 
Josephus (Ant. x. 8, §1) says M. 
slew all the righteous and the pro- 
phets day by day, so that Jerusalem 
flowed with blood. !saiah (lvii. 1-4, 
etc.) alludes also to the “‘ mockings” 
of which the godly “had trial” 
(Heb. xi. 36). The innocent blood 
thus shed was what the Lord would 
not pirdon the nation, though He 
accepted M. on repentance and 
honoured the godly Josiah (2 Kings 
xxiii. 26, xxiv. 4; Jer. xv. 4). 


Judgment at last overtook M.; he 


would not hear the word, he must 
hear the rod. Babylon, the occasion 
of his sin, was the scene of his punish- 
ment. The captain of the Assyrian 
king Esarhaddon’s (see Ezra iv. 2, 10 ; 
2 Kings xvii. 24) host, having first 
crushed the revolt of the Babylonian 
Merodach Baladan, next took his ally 
M. “among the thorns,’ chochim, 
(rather “with hooks’’; an image 
from the ring passed through the 
noses of wild beasts to subdue and 
lead them; so 2 Kings xix. 28, Hzek. 
xxix. 4), and carried him to Babylon. 
In affliction he besought the Lord his 
God (comp. Ps. exix. 67, 71, 75). 
The monuments mention ‘‘ Minasi” 
(Manasseh) the king of Judah among 
Hsarhaddon’s tributaries. Other 
Assyrian kings governed Babylon by 
viceroys, but he, like his grandfather 
Sargon, took the title of its “king,” 
and built a palace and held his 
court there. A Babylonian tablet 
was discovered dated by the year of 
his reign. The undesigned coinci- 
dence with secular monuments, 
whereby Scripture records he 
brought M. to Babylon (where we 
might have expected Nineveh), con- 
firms its truth. The omission from 
2 Kings xxi. of M.’s repentance is 
due to its having no lasting result 
so far as the kingdom was concerned. 
His abolition of outward idolatry 
did not convert the people, and at 
his death Amon restored it. Hsar- 
haddon’s Babylonian reign was 
680-667 B.c.; 676 is fixed on as the 
date of M.’s captivity, the 22nd year 
of his reign. M. ‘‘ humbled himself 
greatly (1 Pet. v. 6) before the God 
of his fathers and prayed unto Him, 
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and He was intreated of him and 
brought him again to Jerusalem. 
Then M. knew.that the Lord He is 
God.” This illustrates the exceed- 
ing riches of God’s grace to the 
vilest (1 Tim. i. 15,16). The benefit 
of sanctified affliction, the efficacy of 
self abasing suppliant prayer, both 
these teach experimental knowledge 
of God (Ps. ix. 16).. M. on his re- 
storation built a wall outside the 
city of David, W. of Gihon, even to 
the entering in of ‘the fish gate”’ 
(Zeph. i. 10 alludes to this), com- 
passing about Ophel. He took away 
the strange gods and idol out of Je- 
hovah’s house, and all the altars in 
the mount of the house of Jehovah 
and in Jerusalem, and repaired Je- 
hovah’s altar, and commanded Judah 
to serve Jehovah. The people still 
sacrificed in the high places, but to 
Jehovah. The book of the law was 
as yet a hidden book (2 Chron. xxxiv. 
14). He put captains in Judah’s 
fenced cities to guard against Assyria 
on one side, Egypt on the other. He 
was buried in his own house (2 Kings 
xxi. 18) in the garden of Uzza, as not 
being counted worthy of sepulture 
among the kings of David’s house. 
Isaiah and Habakkuk closed their 
prophesving in his reign; Jeremiah 
and Zephaniah were but youths in it. 
Infidelity resulted from the confused 
polytheism introduced, and from the 
cutting off of all the faithful (Zeph. 
i. 12). ‘‘His prayer and the words 
of the seers to him were written in 
the book of the kings of Israel’’; 
while special accounts of his prayer 
‘“and how God was intreated, and all 
his sins . . . before he was humbled 
. . . Were written among the sayings 
of the seers’’ (Keil makes it Hozai a 
prophet: 2 Chron. xxxiii. 18, 19). 
Amon succeeded M. ‘‘ The Prayer of 
M.” in the Apocrypha was rejected 
from the canon even by the Council 
of Trent. His recording his own 
shame and repentance and God’s 
grace to him (ehoneet not preserved 
to us) evidences the reality and depth 
of his change of heart (Ps. Ixvi. 16, 
John iv. 29, Mark v. 19). 


Manassites. Jud. xii. 4,5. Transl. 


for “ which were escaped ”’ fugitives, 
as in ver.4; ‘‘you Gileadites with 
Jephthah are Ephraimite fugitives 
in the midst of the noble tribes 
Ephraim and Manasseh.” The 
Gileadites paid them in their own 
coin, turning Ephraim’s taunt upon 
themselves, when the Ephraimites 
as fugitives begged the Gileadites 
who had taken the Jordan fords to 
let them go over. 


Mandrakes. The Atropa mandra- 


gora, of the order Solanacew, allied 
to the deadly nightshade (Atropa 
belladonna); a 

stupefying _ nar- ; 
cotic with broad 
dark green leaves, 
flowers purple,and 
green apples which 
become pale yel- 
low when ripe, 
with a tuberous 
bifid (forked) root. 
Still found ripe in wheat harvest 
(May) on the lower parts of Lebanon 
and Hermon (Gen. xxx. 14). The 
apples produce dizziness and exhila- 


MANDRAKE, 


Manger. 


MANNA 


ration. The ancients believed them 
calculated to produce fecundity. 
Their Heb. name, dudaim, “love 
apples,’ accords with their being 
used as philtres to conciliate love ; 
Rachel had this superstitious notion 
(Gen. xxx. 14-17). The odour is too 
strong to be agreeable to Europeans, 
but orientals value strongly smell- 
ing things; Dioscorides calls the 
apples “sweet scented.” S, of Sol. 
vii. 18, “‘the mandrakes give a 
smell.” The root. was fancied to 
resemble man, and to form a potent 
magical spell, and to emit a human 
groan on being torn from the 


ground! 

Phatne only in Luke 
ii. 7, 12, 16, where the infant Jesus 
was laid, xiii. 15 ‘‘ the stall.’’ The 
open courtyard attached to the inn 
or khan, with arcades around and 
terraces over them. However there 
are limestone caverns in the narrow 
long grey hill on which stands Beth- 
lehem ; and Justin Martyr, born at 
Sichem, only 40 miles off, a.p. 103, 
states that ‘‘ Joseph lodged in a cave 
near Bethlehem.’ The “manger” 
was a crib in a stable or lower en- 
closure (which was possibly a cave 
as Justin Martyr says) attached to 
the INN [see] or khan. The inn had 
apartments or cells above for tra- 
vellers, and stalls for the cattle 
below. The upper platform, reached 
by steps, was probably occupied by 
the inn and its occupants; the lower 
level, from which the steps arose, 
was usually appropriated to cattle 
and goats, and on this cecasion was 
used by Joseph and Mary on account 
of the crowded state of the regular 
inn or khan. Early Christian artists 
represent the scene of the nativity 
as an open courtyard with a crib or 
long trough. 


Manna. There is a connection be- 


tween the natural manna and the 
sapernatural. The natural is the 
sweet juice of the tarfa, a kind of 
tamarisk. It exudes in May for 

about six weeks 
from the trunk 
and branches in 
hot weather, and 
, forms small 
round white 
grains. [t retains 
its consistency in 
cool weather, but 
melts with heat. 

TAMARISE. It is gathered 
from the twigs or from the fallen 
leaves. The Arabs, after boiling 
and straining, use it as honey with 
bread. The colour is a greyish 
yellow, the taste sweet and aromatic. 
Ehrenberg says it is produced by an 
insect’s puncture. It abounds in 
rainy seasons, some years it ceases. 
About 600 or 700 pounds is the pre- 
sent produce of a year. The region 
wady Gharandel (Elim) and Sinai, 
the wady Sheich, and some other 
parts of the peninsula, are the 
places where it is found. The name 
is still its Arabic designation, and 
is read on the Egyptian monuments 
(mennu, mennu hut “white 
manna”). Gesenius derives it from 
manah ‘to apportion.” The super- 
natural character of the manna of 
Exodus at the same time appears. 


MANNA 


(1) It was found not under the 
tamarisk, but on the surface of the 
wilderness, after the morning dew 
had disappeared. (2) The quantity 
gathered in a single day exceeded 
the present produce of a year. 
(3) It ceased on the sabbath. (4) 
Its properties were distinct ; it could 
be ground and baked as meal, it was 
not a meve condiment but nutritious 
as bread. (5) It was found not 
merely where it still is, but Israel’s 
whole way to Canaan (and not 
merely for a month or two each 
year, but all the year round). The 
miracle has all the conditions and 
characteristics of Divine interposi- 
tions. (1) A necessity, for Israel 
could not otherwise have been sus- 
tained in the wilderness. (2) A 
Divine purpose, namely to preserve 
God’s peculiar people on which His 
whole providential government and 
man’s salvation depended. (8) Har- 
mony between the natural and the 
supernatural; God fed them, not with 
the food of other regions, but with 
that of the district. The local 
colouring is marked. Moses the 
writer could neither have been 
deceived as to the fact, nor could 
have deceived contemporaries and 
eye witnesses. (Speaker’s Comm.) 

The Scripture allusions to it are in 
Exod. xvi. 14-86, Num. xi. 7-9, 
Deut. viii. 3-16, Josh. v. 12, Ps. 
lxxviii. 24, 25 (‘‘angels’ food’’; not 
as if angels ate food, but food from 
the habitation of angels, heaven, a 
directly miraculous gift), Matt. iv. 4, 
John vi. 31-50, 1 Cor. x. 38. The 
munna was a “small round thing 
as the hoar frost on the ground,” 
falling with the dew on the camp at 
night. They gathered it early every 
morning before the sun melted it. If 
laid by for any following day except 
the sabbath it bred worms and 
stank. It was like coriander seed 
and bdellium, white, and its taste as 
the taste of fresh oil, like wafers 
made with honey (Num. xi. 7-9). 
Israel subsisted on it for 40 years ; 
it suddenly ceased: when they got 
the first new corn of Canaan. Vulg., 
LXX., and Josephus (Ant. iii. 1, § 6) 
derive manna from Israel’s question 
to one another, man ha, “‘ what is 
this? for they knew not what it 
was.’ God ‘‘ gave it to His beloved 
(in) sleep’’ (Ps. exxvii. 2), so the sense 
and context require. Israel each 
morning, in awaking, found it already 
provided without toil. Such is the 
gospel, the gift of grace, not the 
fruit of works; free to all, and 
needed by high and low as indispens- 
able for true life. To commemorate 
Israel’s living on omers or tenth 
deals of manna one omer was put 
into a golden pot and preserved for 
many generations beside the ark. 
Hach was to gather according to his 
eating, an omer apiece for each in 
his tent, a command testing their 
obedience, in which some failed, 
gathering more but gaining nought 
by it, for however much he gathered, 
on measuring ‘it in his tent he found 
he had only as much as he needed 
for his family; type of Christian 
charity, which is to make the super- 
fluity of some supply the needs of 
cthers. “that there may be equality ”’ 
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(2 Cor. viii. 14, 15); ‘four luxuries 
should yield to our neighbour’s com- 
forts, and our comforts to his neces- 
sities’ (John Howard). The manna 
typifies Christ. (1) It falls from 
above (John vi. 82, ete.) as the dew 
(Ps. ex. 8, Mic. v. 7) round the 
camp, 1.e. the visible church, and no- 
where else; the gift of God for 
which we toil not (John vi. 28, 29); 
when we were without merit or 
strength (Rom. v. 6,8). (2) It was 
gathered early; so we, before the 
world’s heat of excitement melt 
away the good of God’s gift to us 
(Ps. lxiiti. 1; Hos. v. 15, vi. 4; Matt. 
xiii. 6). (3) A double portion must 
be gathered for the sabbath. (4) It 
was ground in the mill, as Christ 
was ‘‘ bruised”’ for us to become our 
“bread of life.” (5) Sweet as 
honey to the taste (Ps. xxxiv. 8, 
exix. 103; 1 Pet. ii. 3). (6) It must 
be gathered “‘day by day,” fresh 
each day; so to-day’s grace will not 
suffice for to-morrow (1 Kings viii. 
59 marg., Matt. vi. 11, Luke xi. 3). 
Hoarded up it putrefied; so gospel 
doctrine laid up for speculation, not 
received in love and digested as 
spiritual food, becomes a savour of 
death not life (1 Cor: viii. 1). (7) 
To the carnal it was “dry” food 
though really like ‘‘fresh oil’’ 
(Num. xi. 6, 8; xxi. 5): so the gospel 
to the worldly who long for tleshly 
pleasures of Egypt, but to the 
spiritual it is full of the rich savour 
of the Holy Spirit (2 Cor. ii. 14-16). 
(8) Its preservation in the golden pot 
in the holiest typifies Jesus, now 
in the heavenly holiest place, where 
He gives of the hidden mannato him 
that overcometh (Rev. ii.17); He is 
the manna hidden from the world 
but revealed to the believer, who 
has now a foretaste of His precious- 
ness; like the incorruptible manna 
in the sanctuary, the spiritual 
food offered to all who reject the 
world’s dainties for Christ is ever- 
lasting, an incorruptible body, and 
life in Christ at the resurrection. 
(9) The manna continued with 
Israel throughout their wilderness 
journey; so Christ with His people 
here (Matt. xxviii. 19). (10) It ceases 
when they gain the promised rest, 
for faith then gives place to sight 
and the wilderness manna to the 
fruit of the tree of life in the midst 
of the paradise of Gdd (Rev. ii. 7, 
xxii. 2, 14). 


Manoah. A Danite of Zorah, father 


of Samson (Jud. xiii.). The Angel of 
Jehovah appeared unto his wife, an- 
nouncing that a son should be born 
to her, to be reared as a Nazarite. 
On her telling M. he entreated Je- 
hovah to send again ‘‘the man of 
God”’ (as M. supposed-him to be) to 
“teach what they should do unto the 
child to be born.’ God graciously 
granted his wish, and he asked the 
Angel, ‘‘how shall we order the 
child, and howshall we do unto him ?” 
So parents ought to seek God’s di- 
rection, how to rear their children 
for God. The Angel directed him, 
and all parents: “of all that I said 
... beware, ... all that I com- 
manded . . . observe’’ (comp. John ii. 
5). M. begged Him to stay till he got 
ready a kid. The Divinu Angel told 


Manslayer. 


Maoch. 


Maon. 


MAON 


him (as M. thought He was a man 
and knew not He was the Angel of 
Jehovah, and He being jealous for 
God’s honour would not accept it as 
man; comp. Mark x. 18) he must 
offer his burnt offering to Jehovah. 
M. then asked Hisname. The Angel 
replied, “‘it is seeret’’ (‘t wonderful,”’ 
marg.; Isa. ix. 6); comp. Gen. 
xixil. 29, Exod. xxxiv. 5-7; it is 
a secret known to God’s children 
(Ps. xxv. 14; Rev. ii. 17, iii. 12). 
“He did wondrously ” according to 
His name, for He made a flame rise 
from the rock to consume the offering 
and (comp. Jud. vi. 21) ascended in 
the flame; comp. Mark iv. 41, -v. 
42, vii. 37, Acts i. 9, John iii. 18. 
M. feared he should die, as having 
seen God (Exod. xxxiii. 20). His 
wife with greater spiritual instinct 
replied: “if Jehovah were pleased 
to kill us, He would not have received 
a burnt offering at our hands, neither 
would He have showed us all these 
things, nor as at this time have told 
us such things.”” M. and his wife 
remonstrated with Samson on choos- 
inga Philistine as his wife (Jud. xiv. 2, 
3); but they accompanied him to the 
marriage feast at Timnath. M. pro- 
bably died before his son ; since not 
M. but Samson’s brothers brought 
Samson’s body to the tomb between 
Zorahand Eshitaol. 

{See Cities oF ReE- 
FUGE, and BLooD, AVENGING or.) 


Mantle. (1) Semikah, the thick plaid 


or rug wherewith Jael covered Sisera 
(Jud. iv. 18). (2) The meil, the 
priestly robe which the child Samu- 
el’s mother made for him, a mini- 
ature of his robe in later life (1 
Sam. ii. 19, xv. 27, xxviii. 14). (8) 
Maataphah (Isa. ii. 22), a lady’s 
outer full tunic, with sleeves, reach- 
ing to the feet. (4) Addereth, 
Elijah the prophet’s sole mantle ex- 
cept the leathern girdle about his 
loins (1 Kings xix. 13, 19) ; the LXX. 
render it ‘‘sheepskin.”” The recog- 
nised dress of a prophet (Zech. xiil. 
4, ‘‘a rough garment” of prophets): 
1 Sam. xxvii. 2; Maachah 
1 Kings ii. 39. 

1. A city in the mountains 
of Judah (Josh. xv. 55). In the 
waste pasture (‘‘wilderness’’) of 
M. in the plain S. of Jeshimon, at 
the hill of Hachilah, David narrowly 
escaped Saul through the Ziphites’ 
treachery (1 Sam. xxiii. 19, 24, 25). 
Saul was on one side of the mount- 
ain, David on the other, when a 
message announcing a Philistine in- 
vasion called Saul away; the rock 
that separated the pursuer and the 
pursued was called ‘‘ Sela-hammah- 
lekoth,” the rock of divisions. Na- 
bal’s flocks fed on the pastures of 
M. and the adjoining Carmel (1 
Sam. xxv. 2). He conducted his 
sheepshearing at Carmel, because he 
was there near good water in the 
plain between Hebron and Carmel, 
the finest plain in the hill country of 
Judah, that which Achsah desired of 
Caleb her father; for she wanted, be- 
sides the arid south land (Negeb) 
“springs of water,’ and receiv 
this ‘tield”’ or cultivated plain with 
“upper and nether springs.’”’ Now 
Main, a conical hill, seven miles 8. 
of Hebron. On the same level as 


Mareshah. 1. A cit 


MARAH 


Tell Zif; the passage 1 Sam. xxiii. 
24, 25, refers to the wady el War, 
“valley of rocks,” a rugged place 
having its head close to Tell Main ; 
the long ridges running H. to the 
Dead Sea are a fit site for David’s 
escape. (Conder, Pal. Expl.) 

2. In Jud. x. 12, “‘the Maonites did 
oppress you,’ the Mehunim of 2 
Chron. xxvi. 7 may be meant, the in- 
habitants of Maan (transl. for “ habit- 
ations,’’ 1 Chron. iv. 41, Meunites, 
who were strangers there), a city 
near Petra, E. of wady Musa. Else 
a ‘°M.”’ tribe, of which M. city was a 
remnant, near Amalek, dispossessed 
by Caleb, may have oppressed Israel 
subsequently under the judges. But 
thus all notice of Israel’s great op- 
pressor Midian would be omitted ; 
and LXX. in both the best MSS. read 
for “the Maonites’’ in Jud. x. 12 
“Midian.”’ No Heb. MS. ewisting 
supports this. In 2 Chron. xx. l, 
“with them (other) beside the 
Ammonites,” or as others transl. 
“others who dwelt aside from (i.e. 
beyond) the Ammonites,” viz. tribes 
in the Syro-Arabian desert bordering 
upon Ammon on the N.and E.; comp. 
ver. 2 (Keil). But ver. 10, 22, men- 
tioning inhabitants of mount Seir 
or Edom among the invaders, favour 
Hiller’s alteration of Meeha’amonim 
into Meehame’unim, the Maonites 
of Maan near the Hdomite Petra; 
E. of wady Musa, in the mountain- 
ous region W. of the Arabah. The 
Maonites are mentioned instead of 
the Edomites, to imply that not only 
Edomites but tribes from other parts 
of mount Seir joined the invasion. 
The Maonites probably were of non 
Edomitie origin. 3. Descendant of 
Caleb, son of Shammai, father of 
founder of Bethzur (1 Chron. ii. 45). 


Marah=bitterness. A fountain in the 


desert of Shur, between the Red Sea 
and Sinai; Israel reached M. three 
days after crossing to the Arabian 
side (Exod. xv. 23, Num. xxxiii. 8). 
Now Ain Huwarah, 47 miles from 
Ayun Musa, near the place of cross- 
ing the Red Sea. The beneficial 
effect of the tree cast into the bitter 
water by God’s direction is probably 
the cause why now this fountain is 
less bitter than others in the neigh- 
bourhood. The fountain rises from 
a large mound, a whitish petrifac- 
tion, deposited by the water, which 
seldom flows now; but there are 
traces of a formerly running stream. 
The Arabic Huwara means destruc- 
tion, analogous to the Heb. bitter. 
The cross is spiritually the tree 
which, when cast into life’s bitterest 
waters, sweetens and heals them 
(Phil. iii. 8; Acts xx. 24, xvi. 23-25, 
v. 41; Rom. v. 3). 
Maralah. A landmark of Zebulun ; 
somewhere on the ridge of Carmel 
(Keil) (Josh. xix. 11). 

of the she- 


phelah or low hills of Judah (Josh. 
xv. 44). Commanding in position ; 
hence fortified by Rehoboam after 
the separation of Israel (2 Chron. 
xi. 8). Zerah the Ethiopian had 
reached M. when Asa met and re- 
pulsed him (2 Chron. xiv. 9, 10); 
the ravine (ge) of Zephathah was 
near. Now Marash; over a Roman 
mile 8.S.W. of Beit Jibrin(Eleuthero- 
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polis), on a gently swelling hill de- 
scending from the mountains to the 
western plain. Eliezer son of Doda- 
vah the prophet was of M.(2 Chron. 
xx. 37.) Micah plays upon the 
meaning of M., ‘I will bring an heir 
(the Assyrian foe) unto thee, M.” 
(inheritance) (i. 15). Other heirs 
will supplant us in every inheritance, 
except heaven. 2. M., father of 
Hebron (a person, not the city): 1 
Chron. ii. 42, where the relative 
position of the cities M. and Hebron, 
and their historical relations, forbid 
our understanding the citiesasmeant. 
3. 1 Chron. iv. 21. M. sprung 
from Shelah, third son of Judah, 
through Laadah. Probably=M. (1). 


Mark, John. Townson conjectures 


that the young man introduced as 
fleeing and leaving his linen robe, 
fear overcoming shame (Mark xvi. 
51, 52), was Mark himself, on the 
ground that otherwise we see no 
reason for its introduction, being 
unconnected with the context. If 
the young man was the writer, 
awakened out of sleep by the noise 
near his house of men proceeding to 
seize the Saviour, then going forth 
hastily in a linen cloth only, and 
being an eye witness of Jesus’ appre- 
hension and suspected of being His 
follower, though not so then but 
afterwards, he would look back on 
this as the most interesting circum- 
stance of his life; though, like John, 
in humility he describes without 
mentioning himself by name. [See 
Lazarus.] Mark was son of Mary, 
residing at Jerusalem, and was cousin 
(npt “sister’s son,” Col. iv. 10) of 
Barnabas. The relationship accounts 
for Barnabas’ choice of Mark as his 
companion; also for the house of 
Mark’s mother being the resort of 
Christians, Barnabas a leader among 
them attracting others there. The 
family belonged to Cyprus (Acts iv. 
36, xiii. 4, 13); so Barnabas chose 
Cyprus as the first station on their 
journey. Mark readily accompanied 
him as “ minister” (huwpeeretes, sub- 
ordinate) to the country of his kin- 


-dred; but had not the spiritual 


strength to overcome his Jewish pre- 
judices which he probably imbibed 
from his spiritual father Peter (Gal. 
ii, 11-14), so as to accompany Paul 
the apostle of the Gentiles farther 
than Perga of Pamphylia, in his 
first missionary tour to the heathen. 
Mark returned to Mary his mother 
at Jerusalem; he ought to have re- 
membered Jesus’ words (Matt. x. 37). 
Paul therefore (because “he went 
not with them to the work,’’ for his 
accompanying them to his native 
Cyprus was his own pleasure rather 
than zeal for pure missionary “‘work’’) 
rejected him on his second missionary 
journey (Acts xv. 37-39). This 
caused a temporary alienation be. 
tween Panl and Barnabas. The latter 
(realizing his name, ‘‘ son of consola- 
tion’’) took Mark again to Cyprus, 
like a tender father in Christ bearing 
with the younger disciple’s infirmity, 
until by grace he should become 
stronger in faith ; also influenced by 
the tie of relationship. Christian 
love healed the breach, for in Col. iv. 
10 Paul implies his restored confid- 
ence in Mark (“touching whom ye 
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received commandments, if he come 
unto you receive him . . . my fellow 
workers unto the kingdom of God 
which have been a comfort unto me”). 
The Colossians, 110 miles distant 
from Perga, 20 from Pisidia, knew of 
Mark’s past unfaithfulness, and so 
needed the recoramendation to ‘‘ re- 
ceive’’ him as a true evangelist, ignor- 
ing the past. Soin Philem. 11, 24, 
he calls Mark “ my fellow labourer.” 
Mark was two years later again in 
Celosse when Paul tells Timothy, 
then in Asia Minor (2 Tim. iv. 11), 


RUINS OF CHRISTIAN CHURCH AT EPHESUS. 


‘take Mark and bring him with thee, 
for he is profitable to me for the 
ministry.” A contrast: Demas, once 
Paul’s “ fellow labourer,” falls away; 
Mark returns to the right way, and 
is no longer unprofitable, but ‘ pro- 
fitable (even to an apostle) for the 
ministry.” By his Latin knowledge 
he was especially likely to be “ pro- 
fitable”’ in preaching at Rome where 
Paul then was when he desired Tim- 
othy to “bring Mark.’ He was 
Peter’s “‘son’’ by conversion (pro- 
bably converted in meeting the apo- 
stle in his mother’s house at Jerusa- 
lem), and was with his spiritual 
father when 1 Pet. v. 13 was written; 
his conuection with Peter, by an 
undesigned coincidence which marks 
genuineness, appears in Acts xii. 12. 
After Paul’s death Mark joined 
Peter [see] with whom he had been 
before associated in the writing of 
the Gospel. Mark was with Paul 
intending to go to Asia Minor, a.D. 
61-63 (Col. iv. 10). In 2 Tim. iv. 11, 
A.D. 67, Mark was near Ephesus, 
whence he was about to be taken by 
Timothy to Rome. It is not likely 
Peter would have trenched on Paul’s 
field of labour, the churches of Asia 
Minor, during Paul's lifetime. At 
his death Mark joined his old father 
in the faith, Peter, at Babylon. Sil- 
vanus or Silas had been substituted 
for Mark as Paul’s companion be- 
cause of Mark’s temporary unfaith- 
fulness; but Mark, now restored, is 
associated with Silvanus (ver. 12), 
Paul’s companion, in Peter’s esteem, 
as Mark was already reinstated in 
Paul’s esteem. Naturally Mark 
salutes the Asiatic churches with 
whom he had been already under 
Paul spiritually connected. The tra- 
dition (Clemens Alex. in Easeb. H. 
EK. vi. 14, Clem. Alex. Hyp. 6) that 
Mark was Peter’s companion at Rome 
arose from misunderstanding ‘‘ Baby- 
lon”’ (1 Pet. v.13) to be Rome. A 
friendly salutation is not the place 
where an enigmatical prophetical 
title would be used (Rev. xvii. 5). 
Babylon was the centre from which 
the Asiatic dispersion whom Peter 
(1 Pet.i. 1,2) addresses was derived. 
Alexandria. was the final scene of 
Mark’s labours, bishopric, and mar- 
tyrdom (Nicephorus, H. E. ii. 48). 


Mark, Gospel of. [See Acts, Bar- 


NABAS, and Gospets.] “ John (his 
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Heb. name) whose surname was 
Mark” (his Roman name): xii. 12, 
25, xili. 5, 18, xv. 89; Col. iv. 10; 
2 Tim. iv. 11; Philem. 24. The 
Roman supplanted the Jewish name, 
as Paul did Saul. The change marks 
his entrance on a new and worldwide 
ministry. The fathers unanimously 
testify that Mark was “interpreter” 
(hermeneutes, Papias in Euseb. H. E. 
iii. 89; Irenseus, Her. iti. 1, 10, § 6) 
to Peter; meaning one who expresses 
and clothes in words the testimony of 
another. Papias, or John Presbyter 
(in Euseb. na E. iii. 89), states that 
Mark wrote “ not in order,” 7.e. he 
wrote “some’’ leading facts, not a 
complete history. He attests Mark’s 
accuracy, saying ‘‘ he committed no 
error,”’ but made it his aim “‘ to omit 
nought of what he heard and to state 
nothing untrue.” Peter’s name and 
presence are mentioned on occasions 
where apparently there is no reason 
for it; Mark herein wished to bring 
the apostle forward as his authority 
(see i. 36, v. 37, xi. 20-26, xiii. 3). 
There are indications of the author 
having been a Galilean, which Peter 
was. Thus Herod the tetrarch is 
styled ‘‘king’’; the “lake’’ (as Luke 
vii. 22 calls it, for he knew larger 
seas) is called “the sea of Galilee”’ 
(Mark y. 1). Only in vi. 30 the term 
of dignity, “apostle,” is found; in 
Luke, as writing later, it frequently 
occurs. Things to their discredit 
are ingenuously stated by Matthew 
and Mark (Peter), as we might expect 
from apostles writing about them- 
selves; but are sparingly introduced 
by Luke (Matt. xvi. 9; Mark vii. 18, 
x. 41, xiv. 31, vi. 52, ix. 10, x. 32, the 
last three not in Matthew). The 
account of many things is marked by 
vivid touches suitable to an eye wit- 
mess only, which Peter was; e.g. vi. 
89, “‘the green grass’’ in the feed- 
ing of the 5000; “the pillow of the 
ship’’ (iv. 38); x. 50, “casting away 
his garment”’; xi. 4, “‘the colt tied 
by the door without in a place where 
two ways met.”’ The details of the 
demon-possessed Gadarene: ‘‘no man 
could bind him, no not with chains, 
because he had often been bound, 
and the chains had been plucked 
asunder by him, and the fetters 
broken in pieces; neither could any 
man tame him. And always, night 
and day, he was in the mountains, 
crying, and cutting himself with 
stones,” etc. (v. 2-5); and also the 
wild ery of another rervoduced, ‘‘ Ea’ 
(Ha! not as A. V., “let us alone’’), 
i. 24. Jesus’ looks, ii. 5, “‘ He looked 
round about on them in anger ’”’ (34); 
viii. 88, x. 21, 28, “‘ Jesus beholding 
loved him,” etc. ; viii. 12, “‘ He sighed 
deeply in spirit . . . why doth this 
generation seek after a sign P”’ i. 41, 
* Jesus moved with compassion put 
forth His hand” touching the leper. 
All these minute touches, peculiar to 
him, show his Gospel is no epitome 
of the others but an independent 
witness. Mark tells Peter’s humble 
origin (i. 16-20), his connection with 
Capernaum (ver. 29), that Levi was 
son of Alpheus (ii.14}, that Boanerges 
was the title given by Christ to James 
and John (iii. 17), that the ruler of 
the synagogue was named Jairus (v. 
22), that Jesus was a “‘ carpenter ”’ 


“ 


(vi. 3), that the Canaanite woman 
was a Syrophosnician (vii. 26). Mark 
gives Dalmanutha for Magdala (viii. 
10, Matt. xv. 39). He names Barti- 
meeus (Mark x. 46), states that “ Jesus 
would not suffer any to carry any 
vessel through the temple’’ (xi. 16), 
that Simon of Cyrene was father of 
Alexander and Rufus (xv. 21). Peter 
would be the probable source of these 
particulars of Mark’s information. 
Jesus’ rebuke of Peter is recorded, 
but His preeminent praise of him is 
omitted (viii. 32, 83; comp. Matt. 
xvi. 18, 28). The account of the 
thrice denial is full, but ‘ bitterly ”’ 
is omitted from his repentance (xiv. 
72). This is just what we might ex- 
pect from an apostle writing about 
himself. The Roman character pre- 
ponderates, abounding in facts rather 
than doctrines, and practical details 
told with straightforward, energetic, 
manly simplicity. Of passages pecu- 
liar to Mark are iii. 20, 21, Christ’s 
friends’ attempt on Him; iv. 26-29, 
parable of the seed growing secretly ; 
vii. 381-87, healing the deaf mute; 
viii. 22-26, gradual cure of the blind ; 
xi. 11; xiv. 51, 52, xvi. 7, the special 
message to Peter after the resurrec- 


tion, to cheer him in his despondency- 


after the thrice denial. Only twice 
Mark quotes O. T. himself (Mal. iii. 
1, Isa. xl. 8), viz. i. 2, 38; but often 
introduces Christ and those address- 
ing Him quoting it. Sin., Vat., and 
Alex. MSS. omit xv. 28, which is an 
interpolation from Luke xxii. 87. 
Mark alone has “the sabbath was 
made for man” (ii. 27), and the 
scribe’s admission that love is better 
than sacrifices (xii. 33) ; all suited for 
Gentile readers, to whom Peter, not- 
withstanding subsequent vacillation, 
first opened the door (Acts x.). He 
notives Jesus being “ with the wild 
beasts’” when tempted by Satan in 
the wilderness; contrast Adam 
tempted amidst the tame animals in 
Eden (Gen. ii. and iii.). Adam 
changed paradise into a wilderness, 
Jesus changes the wilderness into 
paradise. Other scenes to Peter’s 
honour omitted are Luke v. 1-11, his 
walking on the sea (Matt. xiv. 28-31), 
his commission to get the tribute 
money from the fish (Matt. xvii. 24- 
27), Jesus’ special intercession for 
him (Luke xxii. 31, 32), his being one 
of the two sent to prepare the pass- 
over (ver. 8). 


Mark’s explanations of Jewish cus- 


toms and names (Jordan is called a 
“‘river’’; the Pharisees’ fasting and 
customs, i. 5, ii. 18, vii. 1-4; the 
Sadducees’ tenets, xii. 18; the pass- 
over described, xiv. 1, 12) which 
Jews would not need, and the ab- 
sence of appeals by himself to O. T. 
prophecy, also of the genealogy and 
of the term nomos, the Mosaic ‘‘ law,’’ 
show he wrote for Gentiles not for 
Jews. Accordingly he omits the 
offensive references to the Gentiles 
found in Matt. vi. 7,8; x. 5,6; comp. 
Mark vi. 7-11; so Luke writing for 
Gentiles (ix. 1-5). Moreover Mark 
(xi. 17)inserts what is not in Matthew 
or Luke, “‘ My house shall be called 
of all nations the house of prayer.” 
He abounds in Latinisms, agreeably 
to the theory that he wrote for Ro- 
mans, whose terms his and Peter’s 


intimacy with them would dispose 
him to use: thus centurion for heca- 
tontarchus elsewhere in N. T., 
paidiothen =a puero, kodrantes = 
quadrans,denarion=denarius, halas 
analon=sal insulsum, specoulator, 
censos, fragelloo (flagello), «estes 
(sextarius), megistanes = magnates, 
legeon=legio. The explanation of a 
Gr. term aule by the Latin pretorium 
(xv. 16) could only be for Roman 
readers. 


Style. Unusual Gr. expressions occur: 


exapina, episuntrechein, pistiké, 
enetleo, éphie, proelabe murisai, 
alalos, enankalizesthai. Diminutives 
abound, thugatrion,korasion,otarion, 
kunaria. He employs as the phrase 
most characteristic of his Gospel 
eutheds, ‘‘straightway,’’ ‘“ immedi- 
ately,’? 41 times. His use of the 
present tense for the past gives vivid 
present reality to his pictures. He 
details minutely localities, times, and 
numbers. He introduces persons 
speaking directly. He is often 
abrupt as he is graphic, e.g. chap. i., 
where he hurries on to our Lord’s 
official life, which he sketches with 
lifelike energy. ‘‘ While the sequence 
and connection of the longer dis- 
cowrses was that which the Holy 
Spirit peculiarly brought to Mat- 
thew’s mind, the apostle from whom 
Mark’s record is derived seems to 
have been deeply penetrated by the 
solemn iterations of cadence and. 
expression, and to have borne away 
the very words themselves and the 
tone of the Lord’s sayings”’ (Alford), 
e.g. the sublime reply ix. 39-50, the 
thrice repeated “‘ where their worm 
dieth not and the fire is not quench- 
ed,’’ sounding in the ears as a peal of 
doom. This Gospel especially pic- 
tures Jesus’ outward gestures, e.g. 
His actions in curing the deaf (vii. 
33, 34), He takes him aside from the 
multitude, puts His fingers into his 
ears, spits, touches his tongue, looks 
up to heaven, sighs, and saith, 
“Hiphphatha.”’? Heb.( Aramaic) words 
are used, but explained for Gentile 
readers: iii. 17, 22; v. 41, Talitha 
cumi; vil. 11, corban; ix. 48, gehenna; 
x. 46, Bar-timeeus; xiv. 86, Abba; 
xv. 22, Golgotha. Thestyle, though 
abounding in Latinisms, is more akin 
to the Hebraistic style of Matthew 
than to Luke’s pure Greek. 


From the Latinisms, and the place 


where, and the persons to whom it 
was written, it was thought originally 
to have been in Latin; so the Syriac 
version states, and many Gr. MSS., 
“it was written in Rome, m the 
Roman language.’’ But Mark’s as- 
suming his readers’acquaintance with 
Jewish localities is opposed to the 
opinion that he wrote at Rome (after 

eter’s departure from or decease in 
that city) which John Presbyter and 
Irenwus endorse. In the N. T. re- 
cord of Paul’s labours in and for 
Rome no allusion occurs to Peter iu 
connection with Christianity there. 
The internal evidence of Mark’s 
Gospel is in favour of its being early 
in date; this it could not be if it 
weré written after any oa date 
of Peter’s having preached at Rome. 
If Peter ever was at Rome it must 
have been after Paul’s two years 
spent in Rome, and after the writing 
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of Acts which records it. Paul and 
Luke, the writer of Acts (xxvili.), evi- 
dently knew nothing of Peter having 
founded 4 church there. All is clear, 
if Mark wrote the Gospel in connec- 
tion with the Roman Caesarea. Here 
Peter first preached, and it was for 
his converts that Mark, his son in the 
faith, wrote a Gospel suited in style 
to the energetic character of their 
nation, and embodying the teaching 
of the first apostolic missionary to 
them, Peter. In exact agreement 
with the date which this would pre- 
sume, Eusebius (Chronicle) fixes on 
the third year of Claudius, a.p. 43, 
shortly after Cornelius’ conversion, 
a date when certainly Peter was not 
at Rome notwithstanding Eusebius’ 
statement, to which he probably was 
led by the early circulation of Mark’s 
Gospel at Rome by Roman converts 
passing thither from Cesarea; hence 
probably originated the story of 
Peter’s visiting Rome. ‘Possibly the 
last 12 verses of chap. xvi., not found 
in Sin. and Vat. MSS. but found in 
Alex. MS., were added at the later 
date assigned by Irenseus, 7.e. A.D. 
64. This will agree with ver. 20, 
“they went forth and preached every- 
where,” which implies that by this 
time the apostles had left Judea and 
had preached in most lands, though 
they had not done so before the 
Gospel itself was written. As Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, adapted to Jewish 
readers, and probably written in and 
for Jerusalem or Judza, answers to 
the earliest period (Acts i.—xi.), the 
Hebrew period ending about a.p. 40, 
so Mark answers to the second or 
Judzxo-Gentile period, a.p. 40 to 50, 
and is suited to Gentile converts such 
as the Roman soldiers concentrated 
at Ceesarea, their head quarters in 
Palestine, the second centre of gospel 
preaching as Jerusalem was the first, 
and the scene of Cornelius’ conversion 
by Mark’s father in the faith, Peter. 
Sin. and Vat. MSS. omit Mark xvi. 9- 
20, but Alex. and Beza and Paris 
MSS. and Vulg. support them, and 
“they were afraid’? would be a 
strangely abrupt close of the Gospel. 
Trensus (iii. 10, § 6) quotes from 
them. Justin Martyr quotes ix. 44, 
46, 48; xii. 30; iii. 17. The motto 
of this Gospel may be taken from its 
probable author, Peter (Acts x. 38): 
“God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Holy Ghost and with power; 
who went about doing good, and 
healing all that were oppressed of 
the devil, for God was with Him.” 
Market. The bazaars of the East are 
the resort of the idle and news- 
mongers. Hence agoraioi,‘‘ market 
frequenters,’’ is another name for 
“men of the baser sort’ (Acts xvii. 
5 Gr.). 
Maroth. A town in the W. of 
Judah =bitternesses. M. waited care- 
fully for good (‘‘is grieved for her 
ds,’ Gesenius), but “ evil (an- 
cata to bitterness, which M. 
means) came.’ Micah (i. 12) plays 
upon the meaning of M. 
Marriage. [See Apam.] The charter 
marriage is Gen. ii. 24, repro- 
duced by our Lord with greater dis- 
tinctness in Matt. xix. 4, 5: ‘“ He 
which made them at the beginning 
made them male and female, and 
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said, For this cause shall a- man 
leave father and mother, and shall 
cleave to his wife: and they twain 
shall be one flesh.’”? The LXX, and 
Samaritan Pentateuch reads ‘‘twain’”’ 
or “ two” in Gen. ii. 24; comp. as to 
this joining in one flesh of husband 
and wife, the archetype of which is 
the eternally designed union of 
Christ and the church, Eph. v. 31, 
Mark x. 5-9, 1 Cor. vi. 16, vii. 2. 
In marriage husband and wife com- 
bine to form one perfect human 
being; the one is the complement 
of the other. So Christ makes 
the church a necessary adjunct to 
Himself. He is the Archetype 
from whom, as the pattern, the 
church is formed (Rom. vi. 5). He is 
her Head, as the husband is of the 
wife (1 Cor. xi. 3, xv. 45). Death 
severs bridegroom and bride, but 
cannot separate Christ and His 
bride (Matt. xix.6; John x. 28, 29, 
xiii. 1; Rom. viii. 85-39). 


In Eph. v. 32 transl. ‘this mystery is 


great,” i.e. this truth, hidden once 


but now revealed, viz. Christ’s spirit- 
ual union with the church, mystically 
represented by marriage, is of deep 
import. Vulg. wrongly transl. “this 
is a great sacrament,’ Rome’s 
plea for making marriage a sacra- 
ment. Not marriage in general, but 
the marriage of Christ and the 
church, is the great mystery, as the 
following words prove, “I say it in 
regard to (eis) Christ and in regard 
to (eis) the church,” whereas Gen. ii. 
24 refers to literal marriage. Transl. 
Eph. v. 30, “‘ we are members of His 
(glorified) body, being (formed) out 
of (ek) His flesh and of His bones.”’ 
Adam’s deep sleep wherein Eve was 
formed out of His opened side, sym- 
bolises Christ’s death which was the 
birth of the spouse, the church (John 
xii. 24; xix. 34, 35). As Adam gave 
Eve a new name, Isha, ‘‘ woman”’ or 
“ wife’? the counterpart of Ish, 
“man” or “husband,” so Christ 
gives the church His new name; He 
the Solomon, she the Shulamite 
(S. of Sol. vi. 18; Rev. ii. 17, iii. 
12). The propagation of the church 
from Christ, as that of Eve from 
Adam, is the foundation of the 
spiritual marriage. Natural marriage 
rests on the spiritual marriage, 
whereby Christ left the Father’s 
bosom to woo to Himself the church 
out of a lost world. His earthly 
mother as such He holds secondary 
to His spiritual bride (Luke ii. 48, 
49 ; viii. 19-21; xi. 27, 28). He shall 
again leave His Father’s abode to 
consummate the union (Matt. xxv. 
1-10; Rev. xix. 7). 


Marriage is the general rule laid down 


for most men, as not having con- 
tinency (1 Cor. vii. 2,,5, ete.). The 
existing ‘“‘ distress’? (ver. 26) was 
Paul’s reason then for recommending 
celibacy where there was the gift of 
continency. In all cases his counsel 
is true, ‘‘that they that have wives 
be as though they had none,”’ viz. 
in permanent possession, not making 
idols of them. Scripture teaches the 
unity of husband and wife; the in- 
dissolubleness of marriage save by 
death or fornication (Matt. v. 32, 
xix. 9; Rom. wii. 3); monogamy ; 
the equality of both (ish and isha 
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being correlative, and she a “help 
meet. for him,” 7¢.e. a helping one 
in whom as soon as he sees her 
he may recognise himself), along 
with the subordination of the wife, 
consequent on her formation subse- 
quently and out of him, and her 
having been first to fall (1 Cor. xi. 
8,9; 1 Tim. ii. 13-15) [see Apam]. 
Love, honour, and cherishing are his 
duty; helpful, reverent subjection, 
a meek and quiet spirit, her part; 
both together being heirs of the 
grace of life (1 Pet. iii. 1-7; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 34, 35). 


Polygamy began with the Cainites. [See 


LAMECH, DIVORCE and CONCUBINE. } 
The jealousies of Abraham’s (Gen. 
xvi. 6) and Elkanah’s wives illustrate 
the evils of polygamy. Scripture com- 
mends monogamy (Ps. exxviii. 3; 
Prov. v. 18, xviii. 22, xix. 14, xxxi. 
10-29; Eccles. ix. 9). Monogamy 
superseded polygamy subsequently 
to the return from Babylon. Public 
opinion was unfavourable to presby- 
ters and women who exercise holy 
functions marrying again; for con- 
ciliation and expediency sake, there- 
fore, Paul recommended that a 
candidate should be married only 
once, not having remarried after a 
wife’s death or divorce (1 Tim. iii. 
2, 12,v.9; Luke ii. 36, 87; 1 Cor. vii. 
40); the reverse in the case of young 
widows (1 Tim. v. 14). Marriage is 
honourable; but fornication, which 
among the Gentiles was considered 
indifferent, is stigmatized (Heb. xiii. 
4, Acts xv. 20). Marriage of Israel- 
ites with Canaanites was forbidden, 
est it should lead God’s people into 
idolatry (Exod. xxxiv. 16; Deut. vii. 
3,4). In Lev. xviii. 18 the prohibi- 
tion is only against taking a wife’s 
sister “beside the other (viz. the 
wife) in her lifetime.” Our Christ- 
iam reason for prohibiting such mar- 
riage after the wife’s death is 
because man and wife are one, and 
the sister-in-law is to be regarded in 
the same light as the sister by blood. 
Marriage with a deceased brother’s 
wife (the Levirate law) was favoured 
in O. T. times, in order to raise up 
seed to a brother (Gen. xxxviii. 8, 
Matt. xxii. 25). The highpriest must 
marry only an Israelite virgin (Lev. 
xxi. 13, 14); heiresses must marry in 
their own tribe, that their property 
might not pass out of the tribe. 


The parents, or confidential friend, of 


the bridegroom chose the bride 
(Gen. xxiv., xxi. 21, xxxviii. 6). The 
parents’ consent was asked first, then 
that of the bride (xxiv. 58). The 
presents to the bride are called 
mohar, those to the relatives mat. 
tan. Between betrothal and mar- 
riage all communication between 
the betrothed ones was carried on 
through ‘the friend of the bride- 
groom”’ (John iii. 29). She was re- 
garded as his wife, so that faithless- 
ness was punished with death (Deut. 
xxii. 23, 24); the bridegroom having 
the option of putting her away by a 
bill of divorcement (xxiv. 1; Matt. 
i.19). No formal religious ceremony 
attended the wedding; buta blessing 
was pronounced, and a “covenant of 
God” entered into (Ezek. xvi. 8; 
Mal. ii. 14; Prov. ii. 17; Gen. xxiv. 
60; Ruth iv. 11,12). The essent‘al 
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part of the ceremony was the removal 
of the bride from her father’s house 
to that of the bridegroom or his 
father. The bridegroom wore an 
ornamental turban; Isa. Ixi. 10, 
‘ornaments,’ rather (pe-eer) “a 
magnificent headdress”’ like that of 
the highpriest, appropriate to ‘the 
“kingdom of priests” (Exod. xix. 
6); the bride wore “jewels” or 
“ornaments”’ in general, trousseau. 
He had a nuptial garland or crown 
(S. of Sol. iii. 11, ‘‘ the crown where- 
with His mother [the human race; 
for He is the Son of man not 
merely Son of Mary] crowned Him 
in the day of His espousals’”); and 
was richly perfumed (ver. 6). 
The bride took a preparatory bath 
(Ezek. xxiii. 40). his is the allu- 
sion in Eph. v. 26, 27: ‘‘ Christ loved 
... gave Himself for the church, 
that He might sanctify and cleanse 
it with the washing of water by the 
word, that He might present it to 
Himself a glorious church not havin 
spot.” The veil (tza’iph) [see DRESS 
was her distinctive dress, covering 
the whole person, so that the trick 
played on Jacob was very possible 
(Gen. xxiv. 65, xxix. 23); the symbol 
of her subjection to her husband’s 
wer, therefore called ‘‘power on 
er head” (1 Cor. xi. 10). Our 
nuptials” is derived from nubo, 
**to veil one’s self.’’ She also wore 
girdles for the breasts (‘‘attire,”’ 
kishshurim) which she would not 
readily forget (Jer. ii. 32). Also a 
ilded or gold “crown”’ or chaplet 
kallah), a white robe sometimes 
embroidered with gold thread (Rev. 
xix. 8, Ps. xlv. 18, 14) and jewels 
(Isa. lxi. 10). Late in the evening 
the bridegroom came with his 
groomsmen (“companions,” Jud. 
xiv. 11; ‘“‘child- a 
ren of the bride- aa 
chamber,’’ Matt. Ge ca 
ix. 15), singers 
and torch or 
lamp bearers 
leading the way 
(Jer. xxv. 10); 
the bride mean- 
time with her 
maidens eagerly 
awaited his com- 
ing. Then he led 
the bride and her party in procession 
home with gladness to the marriage 
supper (Matt. xxv. 6, xxii. 1-11; John 
ii. 2; Ps. xlv. 15). The women of the 
place flocked out to gaze. The nuptial 
song was sung; hence in Ps. lxxviii. 
63 “their maidens were not praised’’ 
in nuptial song (Heb.) is used for 
“were not given in marriage,” 
marg. The bridegroom having now 
received the bride, his “ friend’s 
joy (viz. in bringing them to- 
gether) was fulfilled’? in hearing 
the bridegroom’s voice (John iii. 
29). 8. of Sol. iii. 11: the feast 
lasted for seven or even 14 days, 
and was enlivened by riddles, etc. 
(Jud. xiv. 12.) Wedding garments 
were provided by the host, not to 
wear which was an insult to him. 
Large waterpots for washing the 
hands and for “ purifying” ablu- 
tions were provided (Mark vii. 3). 
These had to be “filled” before 
Jesus changed the water into wine; 
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a nice propriety in the narrative, the 
minor Circumstances being in keeping 
with one another; the feast being ad- 
vanced, the water was previously all 
enuptied out of the waterpots for the 
guests’ ablutions (John ii. 7). 


Light is thrown upon Egvptian mar- 


riages by a translation of an Egyp- 
tian contract of marriage, by Eugéne 
Revillout. It is written in the demotic 
character upon a small sheet of papy- 
rus, No. 2482, Cat. Egyptien, Musée 
du Louvre. Itis dated in the munth 
of Xovax, year 33 of Ptolemy Vhila- 
delphus, and the contracting parties 
are Patma, son of Pchelkhous, and 
the lady, Ta-outem, the daughter of 
Rehu. The terms of the deed are 
singular as tu the dowry required on 
both sides, together with the clauses 
providing for repudiation. After the 
actual dowry is recited, the sum 
being specified in shekels, the rights 
of ‘the children which may hereafter 
come from the marriage, as well as 
the payment of the mother's pin- 
money, are secured by the following 
clause: “‘thy pocket money for one 
year is besides thy toilet money 
which I give thee each year, and it 
is your right to exact the payment 
of thy toilet money and thy pocket 
money, which are to be laced to 
my account, which I give thon Thy 
eldest son, my eldest son, shall be 
the heir of all my property, present 
and future. I will establish thee as 
wife.’ Practising in marriage law in 
Egypt was one of the priestly func- 
tions, for at the conclusion the 
contract states that ‘‘the writer of 
this act is... the priest of Ammon 
Horpneter, son of Smin” (?). 


The bridegroom was exempted from 


military service for a year (Deut. xx. 
7, xxiv. 5). Women in Scripture 
times were not secluded as now, but 
went about married and single with 
faces unveiled (Gen. xii. 14, xxiv. 16, 
65). Some were prophetesses, as 
Miriam, Deborah, Huldah, Anna, 
and took part in public concerns 
(Exod. xv. 20, 1 Sam. xviii. 6, 7; 
Abigail, 1 Sam. xxv. 14-25). The 
duties of husband and wife are laid 
down (Eph. v. 22-33 ; Col. iii. 18, 19; 
Tit. ii. 4, 5; 1 Pet.iii.1-7). Brawlin 

wives stand in contrast to the mode 
wife, God’s gift (Prov. xix. 13, xxi. 
9, 19, xxvii. 15, xxxi. 10-31). 


[On the spiritual harlot see BEast and 


ANTICHRIST. | Woman, harlot, bride, 
and ultimately wife, i.e. Christ’s 
church in probation, the apostate 
church, and the glorified church, form 
the grand theme of the Bible from 
first to last. Israel had God for her 
“husband,” she became a_ harlot 
when she left Him for idols (Isa. i. 
21; Jer. ii. 20, iii. 1,6, 8,14). Again 
Jehovah is to reunite Israel to Him 
as His earthly bride, as the elect 
church is His heavenly bride (Isa. 
liv. 5, ete., lxii. 4,5; Hos. ii. 19; 2 Cor. 
xi. 2; Rev. xix. 7, xxi. 2,9, xxii. 17). 
The Father prepares for His Son the 
marriage feast (Matt. xxii. 1-14). 
The apostate church, resting on and 
conformed to the godless world, is 
the harlot riding on the beast and 
attired in scarlet as the beast. God’s 
eternal principle in her case as in 
Israel’s and Judah’s shall hold good, 
and even already is being illustrated 
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in Rome’s being stripped by the world 
power; when the church sins with 
the world, the world the instrument 
of her sin shall be the instrument of 
her punishment (Ezek. xxiii.; Rev. 
xvii. 1-5, 16-18). [See Iponarry. ] 


Marsena. One of “the seven princes 


of Persia, wise men who knew the 
times, saw the king’s face, and sat 
first im the kingdom”’ (Esth. i. 13, 
14). 


Martha. Feminine of Maree,“ Lord.” 


pee Lazarus.] Theophylact made 
er daughter of Simon the leper, 
others his wife or widow. The un- 
designed consistency of her character 
in Luke x. 88, etc., and John xi., xii., 
confirms the genuineness of both 
writings. Bethany was the home of 
M. (probably the eldest), Mary, and 
Lazarus. M. received Jesus into “‘her 
house” there. She was the one that 
kept the house, managed household 
affairs, and served (ver.40). She “was 
distracted (periespato, ‘ cumbered’) 
with much serving,’’ whereas God’s 
will is “that we attend upon the 
Lord without distraction” (aperi- 
spastos: 1 Cor. vii. 35). She loved 
Jesus, and it was to serve Him that 
she was so bustling. She was secretl 
vexed with herself as much as wit! 
Mary, that the latter enjoyed the 
privilege of hearing Jesus’ word 
seated at His feet, whilst she could 
not persuade herself to do the same 
for fear that a varied enough repast 
should not be served up to Him. : 
came abruptly (epistasa) and said, 
“Lord, dost Thou not care (mele) 
that my sister hath left me (probably 
going into another apartment where 
Jesus was speaking) to serve alone? 
Bid her therefore that she help me.” 
Jesus answered, ‘‘ M., M. (the repe- 
tition implies reproof), thou art care- 
ful (mentally solicitous, anxious with 
a divided mind, forbidden in Matt. 
vi. 22-81, 1 Cor. vii. 82; merimnas, 
from merizo to ‘divide’) and 
troubled (bustling outwardly: tur- 
bazé) about many things (many 
dishes, in the present case, Bengel’s 
Gnomon). But one thing is needful 
(one dish inthe primary sense, second- 
arily the one ‘good portion’; Matt. 
vi. 22, Phil. iii. 18, John vi. 53, 27), 
and Mary hath chosen that good 
portion,” etc. Mauch serving has its 
right place and time (1 Thess. iv. 11, 
2 Thess. iii. 12, 1 Tim. v. 14), but 
ought to give place to hearing when 
Jesus speaks, for faith whereby the 
good and abiding portion is gained 
cometh by hearing (Rom. x. 17). [On 
her hominis at the raising of her 
brother see Lazarus.] ‘‘ M. served’’ 
at the supper where the raised Laza- 
rus was and where Mary anvinted 
Jesus’ feet. Her work is the same, 
but her spirit in it blessedly changed ; 
no longer “ distracted” with muck 
serving, nor mentally anxious and 
outwardly bustling, but calm, trust- 
ful, and sympathising by silent ac- 
quiescence in her sister’s act of love 
(John xii. 


2). 
Mary of eneiias or CLOoPAS, or 


ALPHAUS [see and “oe In Johre 
xix. 25, “there stood by Jesus’ cross 
— — His eRe sister 
ary of Cleo and Mary Ma, 
lene.” In Mark xv. 40, ea 
Magdalene, and Mary cf James the 
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Little and of Joses, and Salome.” 
In Matt. xxvii. 56, ‘‘ Mary Magda- 
lene, and Mary of James and Joses, 
and the mother of Zebedee’s child- 
ren” (i.e. Salome). Thus ‘‘ Mary 
of Cleophas”’ is the same as ‘‘ Mary 
of James the Little and of Joses,”’ 
and was sister of the Virgin Mary. 
The names of the two sisters being 
alike may be explained by the fact 
that many MSS. distinguish the 
Virgin Mary as Mariam, Mary of 
Cleophas and the other Maries as 
Marva (as we distinguish Mary and 
Maria) ; it was a favourite name for 
mothers to give to children, from the 
famous Miriam, Moses’ sister. Mary 
was probably the Virgin’s elder 
sister or half sister; she married 
Cleophas and by him had four sons, 
James (the apostle), Joses (““Joseph” 
Vat. MS., ‘‘ John” Sin. MS.), Jude 
(the apostle), and Simon, and three 
daughters. She is first named at 
the cross, again in the evening of the 
same day “‘ sitting over against the 
sepulchre”” with Mary Magdalene 
(Matt. xxvii. 61), having previously 
“beheld where He was laid” (Mark 
xv. 47). She, with the women which 
came with Jesus from Galilee, ‘‘ pre- 
pared spices and ointments’’ on the 
sabbath eve (Luke xxiii. 55, 56), 
and when the sabbath was past 
“came to see the sepulchre”’ (Matt. 
xxviii. 1) and “ toanoint Him” with 
the ‘‘ sweet spices they had bought”’ 
(Mark xvi. 1), and then “saw the 
vision of angels which said He was 
alive” (Luke xxiv. 23). Cleopas 
being mentioned only to designate 
Mary and James implies he was dead 
when Jesus’ ministry began. Joseph 
too was dead, for he is never men- 
tioned after Luke ii. The widowed 
sigters then joined in the one house 
at Nazareth, and their children came 
to be regarded as “‘ brethren” (Matt. 
xii. 47, xiii. 55, 56), there and at Ca- 
ernaum (John ii. 12). Her retiring 
aposition may be the cause of the 
non-mention of “ Mary of Cleophas”’ 
till the crucifixion. Her sons were 
certainly older than Jesus, else they 
would not have dared to interfere 
with Him by force (Mark iii. 21). 
John, by our Lord’s direction, took 
His Virgin mother at the crucifixion 
to his own home in Jerusalem. Far- 
ther residence with nephews who 
had so misunderstood her Divine 
Son would have been less congenial 
to the bereaved virgin mother than 
residence with the beloved disciple. 
Mary, sister of Lazarus. [See 
Marraa and Lazarus.] Still, se- 
date, reflective, as Martha was bust- 
ling and energetic. She had whole 
hearted decision for Christ, and no 
want of energy where her Master 
ealled, arising ‘‘quickly’’ when 
Martha announced thé Master’s ar- 
rival and call (John xi. 28, 29). But 
_ ordinarily she was receptive rather 
than active (Luke x. 39-42), hear- 
ing Jesus rather than speaking for 
Him; her grief for Lazarus was 
deeper but less demonstrative. .The 
friends who saw her suddenly start 
up from sitting, and who knew her 
strong feelings, said ‘‘ she goeth unto 
ve to weep there’? (John xi. 
81). When “ Martha, as soon as she 
Jesus was coming, went and 


met Him, Mary remained sitting in 
the house”’ (ver. 20). Her faith 
had been wanting when, like Martha, 
but without her addition of expres- 
sion of faith in Christ and the 
resurrection, Mary said as one who 
had trusted His love and power, and 
who cannot understand why then He 
had suffered her brother to die, 
“ Lord, if Thou. hadst been here, my 
brother had not died” (ver. 21-27, 32). 
But Martha, when she came into 
Jesus’ presence, could at once enter 
into discowrse with Him; Mary, 
when she saw Him, “ fell down at His 
feet.” It was the sight of Mary’s 
tears which drew forth His; Jesns 
conversed with Martha, “ wept’’ 
with Mary (23, 33, 35). In xii. 8 
she more than makes up for her 
previous distrust. She too could 
““serve’’ and with a higher service 
than Martha’s. She had been here- 
tofore recipient only; now she is 
lavishly communicative. She brings 
forth the precious ointment, ‘‘ kept” 
treasured for the occasion (John xii. 
7). She anoints the Saviour for 
burial; rising above the Jews’ expect- 
ation of an immediately reigning 
Messiah, she is not offended at His 
crucifixion, burial, and rising again 
on the third day (Matt. xxvi. 10-12). 
When Jupas [see] and the disciples, 
led by him, objected to the waste of 
ointment worth 300 pence (about 
£9 16s. of our money) which might 
have been given to the poor, Jesus 
vindicated and richly rewarded her: 
“why trouble ye the woman? let 
alone, she hath wrought a good 
work on Me, she hath done what she 
could, ye have the poor always with 
you but Me ye have not always 
(see Matt. xxv. 35, 36); she hath 
come aforehand to anoint My body 
to the burying; wheresoever this 
gospel shall be preached throughout 
the whole world, this also that she 
hath done shall be spoken of for a 
memorial of her.’ In John xii. 7 
Sin. and Vat. MSS. read ‘let ber 
alone that she may keep this against 
the day of My burying’’; but Alex. 
MS. supports A. V. She may not 
have been fully conscious of the sig- 
nificancy of her act ; but He unfolds it 
to her praise, and her name has been 
and ever will be cited as an example of 
self sacrifice to Christendom ; so that 
when xi. 2 was written it had already 
become her characteristic designation. 
Needless waste of the smallest frag- 
ment (John vi. 12) is against God’s 
will; but no expenditure is lavish 
that is for the glory of God. What 
seems to the world waste proves in 
the end richly reproductive to the 
giver, as well as to the human race. 
Mary “‘anointed’’ Him because He 
was the Christ; “‘ His feet’’ because 
it was for His burial, and it was in 
His “heel” that Satan “bruised”’ 
Him ; yet those feet were, because 
of their bruising, to bruise for ever 
the old serpent’s head. 


'Mary Magdalene, i.e. of Magdala 


in Naphtali (Josh. xix. 38), now el- 
Mejdel on the W. of the sea of Gali- 
lee. Lightfoot (Hor. Heb. Matt. 
xxvi. 56; Harm. Evan. Luke viii. 3) 
identities her with “the woman a 
sinner ”’ (Luke vii. 37), and explains 
“Mary of the braided locks” from 


gadal ‘‘to braid” (?)- She was one 
of the women “ who ministered to 
Jesus of their substance.’ Grati- 
tude moved Mary Magdalene, as 
Christ had cast out of her seven (the 
number for completeness, 7.e. a 
‘legion’? of) demons (comp. Matt. 
xi. 45, Mark xvi. 9). She, with 
the rest of the healed women, ac- 
companied Him in one of His tours 
“throughout every city and village 
of Galilee, preaching and showing 
the glad tidings of the kingdom of 
God, the twelve being with Him” 
(Luke viii. 1, 2, 3). In His last 
journey to Jerusalem again they ac- 
companied Him from Galilee (Matt. 
xxvul. 55; Mark xv. 41; Luke xxiii. 
55, xxiv. 10). ‘‘ They stood afar off 
beholding these things,” viz. the 
closing agony of the crucifixion 
(Luke xxiii. 49). Mary the mother 
of James, and Salome mother of 
Zebedee’s children, were thus grouped 
with Mary Magdalene (Mark xv. 40), 
also the Virgin Mary (John xix. 25). 
Mary Magdalene remained “sitting 
over against the sepulchre,’’ and 
“beholding”’ till Joseph of Arima- 
thea laid the Lord’s body in the 
tomb (Mark xv. 47; Matt. xxvii. 61; 
Luke xxiii. 53). She, Salome, and 
Mary mother of James, “ when it 
was yet dark,’ at early “dawn of 
the first duy of the week,” “‘ came to 
see the sepulchre,”’ ‘‘ bringing the 
sweet spices which they had _ pre- 
pared ’’ wherewith to “ anoint Him,” 
in a liquid state, since they regarded 
the vse of the powdered spices of 
Nicodemus wrapped in the swathes 
as an incomplete and provisional in- 
terment (Matt. xxviii. 1; Luke xxiv.1; 
Mark xvi. 1, 2). The vision of angels 
that told her and the rest that Jesus 
was risen gladdened her at first, then 
her sorrows returned, she thought 
it but a vision. She went off to 
Peter and John (son of Salome, who 
had been with her) crying “they 
have taken away the Lord out of the 
sepulchre, and we (undesignedly im- 
plying that other women had been 
with her at the tomb though she is 
now alone) know not where they 
have laid Him ”’ (John xx. 2). She 
returned to the tomb, where her 
heart was, following Peter and 
John, and remained behind when 
they went away. ‘‘ She stood with- 
out at the sepulchre weeping,” and 
as she wept she stooped down and 
looked into the sepulchre, and seeth 
two angels in white sitting, the ope 
at the head and the other at the 
feet, where the body of Jesus had 
lain; they say “‘ why weepest thou?” 
She saith, her one absorbing thought 
being the absence of Him whom she 
had designed to lavish her reveren- 
tial love upon, “ because they have 
taken away my Lord (her phrase to 
the angels, as it was ‘the Lord’ to 
her fellow disciples Peter and Jehn), 
and I (no longer ‘we’ as in ver. 2) 
know not where they have laid Him.” 
Brooding over her one grief in the 
stupor of hopeless anguish, she, ou 
“turning herself back,’’ failed to 
recognise Jesus though she saw Him 
standing. “Woman,” said He, 
‘why weepest thou ? whom seekert 
thou?’ “Supposing Him to be the 
gardener she saith, Sir, if thou 
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have borne Him (she, with the 
natural absence of mind of one ab- 
sorbed in one object, forgetting to 
explain whom she meant, as if all 
must know Him) hence, tell me 
where thou hast laid Him, andI will 
take Him away.”’ She never stops 
to think of her own weakness as a 
woman; love nerves her to take it 
for granted she is able for the blessed 
task ; contrast her and the women’s 
former question, ‘‘ who shall roll us 
away the stone from tne door of the 
sepulchre ?’’? (Mark xvi. 3.) One 
word from Jesus, her own name, in 
His well remembered familiar tone, 
revealed to her the Lord, “‘ Mary!” 
“Rabboni”’ (the strongest term of 


church. Peter’s resorting thither 
immediately upon his release (Acts 
xii. 12) shows her tried steadfastness 
and implies a bond of intimacy with 
her; so that he calls Mark his ‘‘son”’ 
(1 Pet. v.13). The house was one of 
the church’s worship rooms (Acts ii. 
46, xx.8, comp. iv.24,31); “there many 
were gathered together praying ”’ for 
Peter’s deliverance, and Goa “heard, 
whilst they were yet speaking”’ (Isa. 
lxv. 24). Mark doubtless derived 
some of the straightforward, decided 
character which appears in his Gospel 
from her influence. His attachment 
to her was probably one cause of his 
return to Jerusalem from Perga 
(Acts xiii. 13). 


reverent love) she exclaimed, turning | Mary the Virgin. Probably [see 


herself and casting herself at His 
feet and embracing them. [For fuller 
details see Jesus Curist.] Truly 
the poet writes : 


Not she with traitorous kiss her Master 
stung, 

Not she denied Him with unfaithful 
tongue ; 

She, when apostles fled, could dangers 
brave, 

Last at His cross, and earliest at His 
grave.” 


He checks her in respect to a love 
which too much leant on His fleshly 
presence; she and His disciples 
need now to rise to a higher and at 
the same time a nearer, but spiritual, 
communion with Him. “Be not 
now touching Me” (comp. 1 John 
i. 1), for the time of this permanent 
“seeing” (John xvi. 16, 19, 22) and 
knowing Me after the Spirit, which 
is to supersede your past “ knowledge 
of Me after the flesh ’’ (2 Cor. v. 16), 
is not yet come, “but go to My 
brethren and say, I am ascendin 
(already My ascension has metas 
unto My Father and your Father’”’ 
(Heb. ii. 10, 11). Her earthly affec- 
tion needed to be elevated into a 
heavenly one (John, xx. 25-29). It 
was Thomas’s need too; Jesus’ con- 
descension in stooping to his weak- 
ness and granting him the fleshly 
touch was to raise him to the higher 
one of faith. This is the last men- 
tion of her, a most graphic one, sup- 
plied tous by the son of her old 
associate, Salome. 

The seven demons that had possessed 

her were her misfortune, not the proof 

that she had been in the common 
sense “a, woman which was asinner.”’ 

Luke vii. 37, 39: the A.V. heading 

of the chapter is wrong, identifying 

the two. Mary that anointed Jesus 
was the sister of Martha and Lazarus 
and distinct from Mary Magdalene. 

The mention of the anointing in 

John xi. 2 is evidently John’s antici- 

pation of xii. 3, to inform his readers 

that the Mary in chap. xi. is the same 
as she whose anointing of the Lord 
they knew by common tradition. It 
does not mean that she had already 
anointed Him and was identical with 
the woman a sinner whose anoint- 

ing of Him is recorded in Luke vii. 

Mary, mother of Mark. Sister 
to Barnabas (A. V. Col. iv. 10), or 

rather aunt, since anepsios means 

“cousin,’”? not commonly “ sister’s 

son.” [See Mark.] As Barnabas 

gave up his lands, so she her house 
at Jerusalem for the use of the 


GENEALOGY oF JEsus CHRIST] 
Matthan of Matthew is Matthat of 
Luke, and Jacob and Heli were 
brothers; and Heli’s son Joseph, and 
Jacob’s daughter Mary, were first 
cousins. Joseph, as male heir of his 
uncle Jacob who had one only child 
Mary, would marry ber according to 
the law (Num. xxxvi. 8). Thus the 
genealogy of the inheritance or suc- 
cession to David’s throne (Matthew’s) 
and that of natural descent (Luke’s) 
would be primarily Joseph’s, then 
Mary’s also (Ps. exxxii. 11; Luke i. 
32; Rom. i. 8). She was sister or 
half sister to Mary or CLEOPHAS 
{see] (John xix. 25), and akin to 
EtisaBeTaH [see] who was of the 
tribe of Levi (Luke i. 36). In 5 B.c. 
(Luke i. 24, etc.) Mary was livin 

at Nazareth, by this time betrothed 
to Joseph, when the angel GABRIEL 
[see] came from God to her in the 
sixth month of Elisabeth’s pregnancy. 
He came in no form of overwhelming 
majesty, but seemingly in human 
orm, as is implied, by the expression 
“he came in,’ also by the fact 
that what she was “troubled at” 
was not his presence but ‘his say- 
ing’’ (comp. Dan. x. 18,19). ‘‘ Hail 
thou that art highly favoured’’ (ke- 
charitomené) cannot mean as Rome 
teaches in her prayer to the Virgin, 
“Hail Mary full of grace”; that 
would be plérés charitos as in John 
i. 14; the passive of the verb implies, 
as usually in verbs in -0d, she was 
made the object of God’s grace, not 
a fountain whence grace flows to 
others; as ver. 30 explains it, ‘‘ thou 
hast found favour (charin) with 
God’’; so Eph. i.6, echaritosen, “He 
hath graciously accepted us.”’ ‘The 
Lord is (or BE) with thee (Jud. vi. 
12), blessed art thou among women” ; 
not among gods and goddesses. As 
Jael (Jud. v. 24) ; “blessed” in “ be- 
lieving’’ (Luke i. 45), more than in 
conceiving Christ (viii. 19-21, xi. 
27, 28); comp. her own practice, ii. 
51, Matt. xii. 49, 50. “Her re- 
lationship as mother would not at all 
have profited Mary if she had not 
borne Christ more happily in the 
heart than in the flesh’’ (Augustine, 
Tom, 4, De Sanct. Virg.). In Luke 
xi. 27, 28, during His last journey, 
a month before His crucifixion 
(A.D. 80), upon a woman of the 
company exclaiming, “‘ blessed is the 
womb that bare Thee, and the paps 
which Thou hast sucked,” He said, 
‘“yea, rather (men oun ge) blessed 
are they that hear the word of God 
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and keep it’’; the blessedness even 
of Mary is not her motherhood to- 
wards Him, but her hearing and 
obeying Him. 

pirit’s prescience of the abuse of - 
the words Luke i. 28 appears in the 
precautions taken subsequently in 
the same Gospel to guard against 
such abuse. The Virgin’s words 
(i. 48) “all generations shall call me 
blessed’? mean not, shall call me by 
that name, ‘the Blessed Virgin,”’ but 
shall cownt me blessed, as in Jas. v. 
11 (the same Gr.). The nations shall 
count JEsus, not the Virgin, the 
fountain of all blessedness (Ps. Ixxii. 
17) 


When in “fear she cast in her mind 


what might the meaning of the salu- 
tation be,’’ the angel reassured her 
by the promise, “‘ behold thou shalt 
conceive in thy womb and bring forth 
a son, and shalt call His name Jesus. 
He shall be great (not merely as John 
Baptist ‘in the sight of the Lord,’ 
Luke i. 15, but as the Lord Him- 
self), and shall be called (7.e. shall be 
really what the name means) the 
Son of the Highest, and the Lord 
God shall give Him the throne of 
His father David (not merely His 
throne in heaven whereon David 
never sat, bt on Zion, Jer. iii. 17), 
and He shall reign over the house of 
Jacob for ever, and of His kingdom 
there shall be no end.” She asked, 
not incredulously as Zacharias (Luke 
i. 18), but in the simplicity of faith 
which sought instruction, taking for 
granted it shall be, only asking as to 
the manner, “how shall this be, 
seeing I know not a man?” The 
angel therefore explained, “ the Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow 
thee (as with a cloud, denoting the 
mildest, gentlest operation of the 
Divine power, covering, quickening, 
but not consuming: Mark ix. 7), 
therefore also that Holy thing which 
shall be born of thee shall be called 
the Son of God” (whence our creed 
saith, ‘‘ He was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost,” ete.; comp. Gen. 1. 2. “ As 
the world was not created by the 
Holy Ghost, but by the Son, so the 
Son was not begotten by the Holy 
Ghost, but by the Father, and that 
before the worlds. Christ was made 
of the substance of the Virgin, 
not of the substance of the Holy 
Ghost, whose essence cannot be made. 
No more is attributed to the Spirit 
than what was necessary to cause 
the Virgin to perform the actions of 
a mother. And because the Holy 
Ghost did not beget Him byany com- 
munication of His essence, He is not 
the Father of Him.”’ Pearson, Creed, 
165, 166.) Gabriel instanced Elisa- 
beth’s being six months advanced in 
pregnancy, who once was barren, to 
confirm the Virgin’s faith that ‘‘no- 
thing is impossible with God” (Rom. 
iv. 17-21); she evinced her faith in the 
reply, ‘behold the handmaid of the 
Lord ; be it unto me according to thy 
word.” Her expresssion of humble, 
believing acceptance of and: concur- 


~ rence in the Divine will (ver. 38, 45) — 


was required, and may be with rever- 
ence supposed to be recorded to mark 
the date of our Lord’s conception. 
Mary then went in joyous haste to 
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the hill country of Judah, to a city 
where Zacharias and Elisabeth lived, 
whether Jutta (Josh. xxi. 13-16) a 
priests’ city, or Hebron, S. of Jeru- 
salem and much farther 8. of Naza- 
reth in Galilee. On Mary’s saluting 
Elisabeth the latter hailed her as 
“mother of her Lord,” inasmuch as 
at her salutation “the babe leaped 
in her womb for joy,” adJing, in con- 
trast to Zacharias whose unbelief had 
brought its own punishment, “‘ blessed 
is she that believed, for there shall 
be a performance of those things told 
herfrom the Lord.’’ Marythen under 
the Spirit uttered the hymn known 
as the ‘‘ Magnilicat,’’ based on Han- 
nah’s hymn (1 Sam. ii. 2). In it we 
see a spirit that drank deeply at the 
wells of Scripture, a humility that 
“ magnified the Lord’’ not self, that 
“‘rejoiced” as a sinner in “ her Sa- 
wiour”’ (disproving Rome’s dogma of 
the immaculate conception), a lively 
sense of gratitude at the mighty 
favour which the Mighty One con- 
ferred on one so low, a privilege which 
countless Jewish mothers had desired 
(Dan. xi. 37, ‘‘ the desire of women’’),» 
and for which all generations should 
count (‘“‘call’’) her happy (makari- 
ousi, comp. Gen. xxx. 18), and an 
exemplification of God’s eternal 
principle of abasing “the proud and 
exalting them of low degree,’’ and a 
realization of God's faithfulness to 
His promises ‘‘to Abraham of mercy 
and help to Israel for ever.”’ Mary 
stayed with her cousin three months, 
and just before John the Baptist’s 
birth returned to her own house at 
Nazareth. Then followed JosEpnH’s 
feee!] discovery of the conception and 
is tender dealing with her, and re- 
ception of her by God’s command 
(Matt. i.), as being the virgin foretold 
who should bring forth Immanuel 
(Isa. vii. 14, Jer. xxxi. 22). 
Augustus’ decree( Luke ii.)obliged them 
to go to Bethlehem, God thereby 
causing His prophecy (Mic. v. 2) to 
be fulfilled, Mary there giving birth 
to the Saviour. The shepherds’ 
account of the angels caused wonder 
to others, ‘‘ but Mary kept all these 
things and pondered them in her 
heart”; so again Luke ii. 51, not super- 
ficial, but reflective and thoughtfully 
devout. The law regarded her as 
unclean till the presentation 40 days 
after the birth (Lev. xii.). Then she 
was bound to offer a lamb of the first 
year for a burnt offering, and a young 
pigeon or turtle dove for a sin offer- 
ing, to make atonement for her; 
poverty compelled her to substitute 
for the lamb a pigeon or turtle. 
Simeon’s hymn followed, at the close 
of which he foretold, “a sword shall 
pierce through thy own soul also, 
that the thoughts of many hearts 
may be revealed’’; the anguish of 
her Son should pierce the mother’s 
heart, and be a testing probation of 
character to her as well as to all 
others (John ix. 39, xix. 25; Ps. xlii. 
10); that she had misgivings and 
doubts is implied in her accompany- 
ing His brethren afterwards, as if 
enthusiasm was carrying Him too 
far (Matt. xii. 46; Mark iii. 21, 31-35; 
John vii. 5). The flight to Egypt 
followed; then the return, at tirst 
designed to be back to Bethlehem, 
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but through fear of Archelaus to 
Nazareth of Galilee, their former 
home. Then the visit to Jerusalem 
when Jesus was 12 years old. Had 
she remembered aright the Divine 
Sonship of Jesus announced by 
Gabriel, she would have understood 
His lingering in the temple, and have 
forborne the complaint, ‘‘Son, why 
hast Thou thus dealt with us? Thy 
father and I have sought Thee sor- 
rowing.’ Still maternal solicitude 
and human love prompted her words, 
of which the only tault was her 
losing sight of His Divine relations. 
She and Joseph (who is never after 
mentioned) ‘‘understood not Jesus’ 
sayings, but Mary kept them all in 
her heart.” 


Four times only does Mary come to 


view subsequently. (1) At the mar- 
riage of Cana (John ii.), in the three 
months between Christ’s baptism and 
the passover of a.D. 27. As at the 
finding in the temple He disclaimed 
Joseph’s authority as His father in 
the highest sense, ‘‘ wist ye not (thou 
Mary and Joseph) that I must be 
about My (Divine) F'ather’s business,” 
so here He disclaims her right as 
human mother to dictate His Divine 
acts, “they have no wine.”’ ‘‘Woman, 
what have I to do with thee ?”’ (what 
is there [in common] to Me and 
thee?) a rebuke though a gentle 
one, as in Matt. viii. 29, Mark i. 24, 
1 Kings xvii. 18. Mary, when re- 
proved, meekly “‘ saith to the servants, 
Whatsoever He saith unto you, do 
it’’ (2 Chron. xxv. 9). The Christ- 
ian’s allegiance is solely to Him, not 
to her also: a prescient forewarning 
of the Holy Ghost against mediaeval 
and modern Mariolatry. (2) Ca- 
pernaum next was her home (John 
ii. 12). Two passovers had elapsed 
since the marriage in Cana, and He 
had twice made the circuit of Galilee. 
Crowds so thronged Him that He 
had no time even “to eat bread.” 
Mary and His brethren, anxious for 
His safety, and fearing He would 
destroy Himself with self denying 
zeal, stood outside of the crowds 
surrounding Him and “sought to 
speak with Him, and to lay hold 
on Him, for they said He is beside 
Himself’? (Mark iii. 21, 31-35). 
Again He denies any authority of 
earthly relatives, or any privilege 
from relationship, “who is My 
mother or My brethren ?”’ and look- 
ing round on those sitting about 
Him, “behold My mother and My 
brethren,” for “ whosoever shall do 
the will of My Father which is in 
heaven the same is My brother, 
sister, and mother” (Matt. xii. 50). 
(3) Shortly before threé o’clock and 
His giving up the ghost, He once 
more recognises His human relation- 
ship to her, which He had dur- 
ing His ministry put in the back- 
ground, that His higher relationship 
might stand prominent; for “ now 
that which she brought forth was 
dying”? (Augustine). Commending 
her to John He said to her, “‘ woman, 
behold thy son,” and to John “ be- 
hold thy mother.” John (xix. 26, 27) 
immediately ‘from that hour took 
her to his own home,”’ so that she 
was spared the pang of witnessing 
His death. “ He needed no helper in 
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redeeming all; He gave human affec- 
tion to His mother, but sought no 
help of man” (Augustine). (4) She 
is last mentioned Acts i. 14, “ Mary 
the mother of Jesus” (not ‘‘ of God’’) 
was one of the women who continued 
with one accord in prayer and sup. 
plication for the Holy Spirit before 
pentecost. In all the epistles her 
name never once occurs. Plainly 
Scripture negatives the superhuman 
powers which Rome assigns her. In 
the ten recorded appearances of the 
risen Saviour in the 40 days, not one 
was specially to Mary. John doubtless 
cherished her with the tender love 
which he preeminertly could give 
and she most needed. It is remark- 
able how with prescient caution she 
never is put forward during Christ’s 
ministry or after His departure. 
Meek (John ii. 5), and humble, mak- 
ing her model the holy women of old 
(Luke i. 46), yielding herself in im- 
plicit faith up to the Divine will 
though ignorant how it was to be 
accomplished (ver. 38), energetic (ver. 
39), thankful (ver. 48), and piously 
reflective (ii. 19, 51), though not 
faultless, she was the most tender 
and loveable of women, yet a woman 
still. 

Mary. A Roman Christian greeted 
in Rom. xvi. 16 as one “‘ who be- 
stowed much labour on you” (so 
Sin., Vat., and Alex. MSS. read for 
“us”). The only Jewish name in 
the list. Christianity binds all in 
one brotherhood ; a Jewess labours 
much for the good of Rome, Judah’s 
oppressor. 

Maschil. Title of Psalms xxxii., xlii., 
xliv., xlv., liii—lv., Ixxiv., Ixxviii., 
Ixxxvili., lxxxix., exhi. Instruction 
is the special design of such psalms, 
as the Heb. cognate verb (xxxii. 8) 
aschil-ka, ‘I will instruct thee” 
implies. All Scripture is for ‘‘in- 
struction”? (2 Tim. iii. 16). This 
title draws attention to the instruc- 
tion in psalms where this design is 
not at first sight apparent. Gesenius 
and Roediger explain ‘‘any sacred 
song relating to Divine things, whose 
end it is to promote wisdom and 
iety.’” Compare the sense of maschil 

s. xlvii. 7, “sing ye praises with 
understanding,’ te. edification, 
spiritual ‘‘ wisdom’’ (Col. iii. 16). 
Also Ps. liii. 2, ‘‘God looked down 
. .. to see if there were any that 
did understand’? (maschil). The 
“instruction’’ aimed at is to bring 
reckless man to spiritual understand- 
ing, the true wisdom (Ps. cxi. 10, 
Dan. xii. 10). 

Mash. Son of Aram, Shem’s son 
(Gen. x. 23). Josephus (Ant. i.6) says, 
“Mash founded the Mesanzans,”’ 
i.e. the inhabitants of Mesene near 
Bassora where the Tigris and 
Euphrates fall into the Persian 
gulf; this however seems too far 
from the other Aramaic settlements. 
Gesenius identifies the descendants 
of Mash with the inhabitants of 
mount Masius, a range N. of Meso- 
potamia, above Nisibis. Knobel re- 
conciles this with Josephus by sup- 
posing a migration from northern 
to southern Babylonia, which how- 
ever is the reverse of the direction 
which the population usually took, 
viz. from S. to N. 
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In 1 Chron. i. 17 the reading is Meshech, 
which LXX. reads perhaps rightly ; 
also in Gen. x. 28. Meshech oc- 
curred in Gen. x. 2, among the 
sons of Japheth; but here (ver. 23) 
among Shem’s descendants. Cap- 

adocia was the original home of the 

foschi (Meshech); its population 
was a mixed one, and a portion con- 
nected with Aram (Syria). Thus 
the name occurring in Japheth’s line 
and also in Shem’s line pvints to 
the mixture of Aramaic Moschi with 
Japhetie Moschi in Cappadocia (G. 
Rawlinson). 

Masrekah=vineyard. The Edomite 
king Samlah’s country (Gen. xxxvi. 
86), where the excellent vine, sorek, 
abounded. Burckhardt found ex- 
tensive vineyards in the regioa of 
the Idumean mountains N. of Petra 
along the hadj route, made by the 
Refaya tribe for supplying Gaza and 
the Mecca pilgrims. 

Massa. Son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 
14). [See Lemuet.] The Masani, 
placed by Ptoleiny the geographer E. 
of Arabia, may hive sprung from M. 

Massah=temptation. [See Mert- 
BAH.| There Israel tempted Je- 
hovah, saying, Is Jehovah among us 
or not? (Exod. xvii. 7; Ps. xev. 8, 


9; Heb. ii. 8.) 
Matred. Gen. xxxvi. 39. 
Matri. 1 Sam. x. 21. 


Mattan. 1. Baal’spriest slain by Je- 
hoiada “‘ before the altars”’ judicially, 
at the reformation after Athaliah’s 
idolatrous reign (2 Kings xi. 18, 2 
Chron. xxiii. 17). She probably had 
brought him from Samaria to intro- 
duce the Baal worship of her father 
Ahab into the court of Jehoram her 
husband, Jehoshaphat’s son (xxi. 6, 
13). 2. Jer. xxxviii. 1. 

Mattanah. A station on Moab’s 
border between Beer, the well which 
God gave (M. means a gift) and 
which is commemorated in Israel’s 
song, and Nahaliel (Num. xxi. 18). 
Maschana on the Arnon Seariews f 

Mattaniah=gift of Jehovah. 
King Zedekiah’s (Jehovah's justice) 
original name, changed when Nebu- 
chadnezzar put him on the throne 
instead of his nephew Jehoiachin 
(2 Kings xxiv. 17). 2. 1 Chron. ix. 
15, 16, ‘keeper of the thresholds.”’ 
Son of Micha or Michaiah (Neh. xi. 
17; xii. 8, 28, 29, 25, 35) ; lived in the 
Netophathite villages of the singers 
near Jerusalem. As leader of the 
temple choir he took part in the 
music at the dedication of the wall. 
3. 2 Chron. xx.14. 4, Ezra x. 26. 
5. Ezra x. 26,27. 6. Ezra x. 30. 
7. Ezra x. 37. 8. Neh. xiii. 13. 9. 
1 Chron. xxv. 4,5, 7,16. 10. 2 
Chron. xxix. 13. 

Mattatha. Luke iii. 31. 

Mattathah. Ezra x. 33. 

Mattathias. 1. Luke iii. 25. 2. Luke 
ili. 26. 

Mattenai. 1. Ezra x. 33. 2. Ezra 
x. 37. 3. Neh. xii. 19. 

Matthan. 1. Matt.i.15. Marryat, 
Luke iii. 24. 2. Luke iii. 29. 

Matthew. Meaning “the gift of Je- 
hovah,”’ contracted from Mattathias. 
The evangelist and apostle. Son of 
Alpheus (not the father of James 
the Less, for M. and James are never 
coupled as brothers). Mark (ii. 14, 
comp. iii. 18) and Luke (v. 27, comp. 


with vi. 15) veil his former less 
honourable occupation of a PUBLICAN 
[see] under his original name Levi; 
but M. himself gives it, and humbly 
puts himself after Thomas, an unde- 
signed mark of genuineness; whereas 
Mark (iii. 18) and Luke (vi. 15) put 
M. before Thomas in the list of apos- 
tles. As subordinate to the head far- 
mers of the Roman revenues he col- 
lected dues at Capernaum on the sea 
of Galilee, the route by which traffic 

assed between Damascus and the 

hoenician seaports. But M. is not 
ashamed to own his identity with 
“‘the publican’”’ in order to magnify 


Christ’s grace (Matt. ix. 9), and in his | 


catalogue of the apostles (x. 3). 
Christ called him at “the receipt of 
custom,”’ and he immediutely obeyed 
the cali. Desiring to draw others of 
his occupation with him to the 
Saviour he made in His honour a 
great feast (Matt. ix. 9-13, Luke v. 
29, Mark ii. 14). ‘‘ Many publicans 
and sinners” thus had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the word; and the 
murmuring of the Pharisee, and the 
reply of our Lord “they that be 
whole need not a physician but they 
that are sick . . . lam not come to 
call the righteous but sinners to re- 
pentauce,”’ imply that his effort was 
crowned with success. With the 
undesigned propriety which marks 
genuineness M. talks of Jesus’ sitting 
down in “the house” without tell- 
ing whose house it was, whereas 
Mark mentions it as Levi’s. Hé was 
among those who met in the upper 
room at Jerusalem after our Lord’s 
ascension (Acts i. 13). Eustathius 
(H. E. iii. 24) says that after our 
Lord’s ascension M. preached in 
Judza and then in foreign nations 
(Ethiopia, according to Socrates 
Scholasticus, H. E. i. 19). 

Matthew, Gospel of. [See Gos- 
PELS for its aspect of Christ com- 
pared with the other evangelists. | 
Time of writing. As our Lord’s 
words divide Acts (i. 8) into its three 

arts, (“‘ye shall be witnesses unto 

e in Jerusalem, and all Judea, and 
in Samaria, and unto the uttermost 
part of the earth’’: (1) the period in 
which the church was Jewish, chap. 
i.—xi.; (2) the period when it was 
Gentile with strong Jewish admix- 
ture; (8) the period when the Gen- 
tiles preponderated,) Matthew’s 
Gospel answers to the first or Jewish 
period, ending about a.D. 41, and 
was written probably in and for Jeru- 
salem and Judea. The expression 
(Matt. xxvii. 7, 8; xxviii. 15) “unto 
this day’’ implies some interval after 
Christ’s crucifixion. 

Language. Ancient testimony is unani- 
mous that Matthew wrote in Heb. 
Papias, a disciple of John (the Pres- 
byter) and companion of Polycarp 
(Buseb. H. E. iii. 39), says, ‘‘ Matthew 
wrote his oracles (logia) in Heb., 
and each interpreted them in Gr. 
as he could.’ Perhaps the Gr. for 
“ oracles,’ logia, expresses that the 
Heb. Gospel of Matthew was a col- 
lection of discourses (as logoi means) 
rather than a full narrative. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel is the one of the four 
which gives most fully the discourses 
of our Lord. Papias’ use of the past 
tense (aorist) implies that ‘each 


interpreting” Matthew’s Heb. was 
in Papias’ time a thing of the past, 
so that as early as the end of the first 
century or the beginning of the second 
the need for each to translate the 
Heb. had ceased, for an authoritative 
Gr, translation existed. The Hellen- 
ists or Greek speaking Jews would 
from the first need a Gr. version, 
and Matthew and the church would 
hardly leave this want unsupplied in 
his lifetime. Origen, Pantznus, 
Eusebius (H. E. vi. 28, v.10, v. 8), 
and Irenzeus (adv. Her. iii. 1) state 
the same. Jerome (de Vir. lllustr. 
iii.) adds, “who translated the Heb. 
into Gr. is uncertain.’”’ He iden- 
tifies Matthew’s Heb. Gospel with 
“the Gospel of the Nazarenes,”’ 
which he saw in Pamphilus’ library 
at Caesarea. Epiphanius (Heer. xxix. 
§ 9) mentions this Nazarene Gospel 
as written in Heb. (Hebraikois gram- 
masin.) Probably this Nazarene was 
the original Heb. Gospel of Matthew 
interpolated and modified, yet not 
so much so as the Ebionite Gospel. 
This view will account for the strange 
fact that nothing of the Heb. Mat- 
thew has been preserved. Our Gr. 
Gospel superseded the Heb., and 
was designed by the Holy Ghost (as 
its early acceptance, universal use, 
and sole preservation prove) to be 
the more universal canonical Gospel. 
The Judaizing Nazarenes still clung 
to the Heb. one; but their heresies 
and their corruptions of the text 
brought it into disrepute with the 
orthodox. Origen (on Prayer, clxi. 
150) argues that epiousion, the Gr. 
word for ‘‘ daily” in the Lord’s 
prayer, was formed by Matthew him- 
self; Lukeadopts the word. Eusebius 
(Lardner, Cred. viii. note p. 180) re- 
marks that Matthew in quotations of 
the O. T. does not follow the LXX., 
but makes his own translation. 
Quotations in kis own narrative (1) 
pointing out the fulfilment of pro- 
hecy Matthew translates from the 
eb. uotations (2) of persons in- 
troduced, as Christ, are from the Gr. 
LXX., even where differing from the 
Heb., e.g. Matt. iii. 3, xiii. 14. A 
mere translator would not have done 
so. An independent writer would 
do just what Matthew does, viz. in 
speeches of persons introduced would 
conform to the apostolic tradition 
which used the LXX., but in his own 
narrative would translate the Heb. 
as he judged best under the Spirit. 
These are arguments for Matthew’s 
authorship of the Gr. Gospel. Mark 
apparently alters or explains many 
passages found in our Matthew, for 
greater clearness, as if he had the 
Gr. of Matthew before him (Matt. 
xviii. 9, xix..1 with Mark x. 1, ix. 47); 
and if the Gr. existed so early it 
must have come from Matthew him- 
self, nota translator. The Latinisms 
(fragellosas, Matt. xxvii. 26 ; kodvan- 
teen, v. 26) are unlike a transl. from 
Heb. into Gr., for why not use the 
Gr. terms as Luke (xii. 59) dves, 
rather than Grecised Latinisms P 
The Latinisms are natural to Mat- 
thew, as a portitor or gatherer of 
~port dues, familiar with the Roman 
coin quadrans, and likely to quote 
the Latin for “ scourging’’ ( fragel- 
losas from flagellum) used by the 
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Roman governor in sentencing Jesus. 
Josephus’s writing his history both 
in Gr. and Heb. (B. J. Preface i.) is 
parallel. The great proof of Mat- 
thew’s authorship of the Gr. is that 
the Heb. has left no trace of it except 
that which may exist in the Nazarene 
Gospel, whereas our Gr. Matthew 
is quoted as authentic by the apo- 
stolic fathers (Polycarp, Ep. ii. 7; 
Ignatius, ad Smyr. vi.; Clemens Rom. 
i. 46; Barnabas, Ep. iv.) and earliest 
Christians. Paul in writing to the 
Hebrews, Peter to the Jews of the 
dispersion, and James to the twelve 
tribes, write in Gr. not Heb. How 
unlikely that Matthew’s name should 
be substituted for the lost name of 
the unknown translator, and this in 
apostolic times; for St. John lived 
to see the completion of the canon; 
he never would have sanctioned as 
the authentic Gospel of Matthew 
a fragmentary compilation ‘*in ar- 
rangement and selection of events 
not such as would have proceeded 
from an apostle and eye witness’”’ 
(Alford). 


The Hebraisms accord with the Jewish 


character of Matthew’s Gospel, and 
suit the earliest period of the church. 
Ata later date it would have been 
less applicable to the existing state. 
Early Christian writers quote the 
Gr., not the Heb., with implicit con- 
fidence in its authority as Matthew’s 
work. The original Heb. of which 
Papias, etc., speak none of them ever 
saw. If it bad not been so, heretics 
would have gladly used such a 
handle against it, which they do not. 
The Syriac version of the second 
century is demonstrably made, not 
from its kindred tongue the Heb., but 
from the Gr. Matthew ; this to. inthe 
country next Judwa where Matthew 
wrote, and with which there was the 
freest communication. The Heb. 
Matthew having served its local and 
temporary use was laid aside, just 
as Paul’s temporary epistles (Col. iv. 
16, 1 Cor. v. 9) have not been trans- 
mitted to us, the Holy Spirit design- 
ing them to serve but for a time. 
Our Gr. Matthew has few, if any, 
traces of being a translation; it has 
the general marks of being an inde- 
pendent work. A translator would 
not have presumed to alter Matthew’s 
original so as to have the air of ori- 
ginality which it has; if he had, his 
compilation would never have been 
accepted as the authentic Gospel of 
the inspired apostle Matthew by 
the churches which had within them 
men possessing the gift of ** discern- 
ing spirits’? (1 Cor. xii. 10). As 
Mark’s name designates his Gospel, 
not that of Peter his apostolic guide, 
aud Luke’s name his Gospel not 
Paul’s name, so if a translator had 
modified Matthew’s Heb., his name 
not Matthew’s would have designated 
it. All is clear if we suppose that, 
after inaccurate translations of his 
Heb. by others such as Papias 
(above) notices, Matthew himself at 
a later date wrote, or dictated, in 
Gr. for Greek speaking Jews the 
Gospel in fuller form than the Heb. 
His omission of the ascension (as 
included in the resurrection of which 
it is the complement) was just what 
we should expect if he wrote while 


Aim. 


Style. 
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the event was fresh in men’s memory 

and the witnesses still at Jerusalem. 

If he had written at a later date he 

would have surely recorded it. 

There is a want in it of the 

vivid details found in the others, his 

aim being to give prominence to the 

Lord’s discourses. Jesus’ human 

aspect as the RoyAL Son of David is 

mainly dwelt on; but His Divine 
aspect as Lord of David is also pre- 

sented in chap. xxii. 45, xvi. 16; 

proving that Matthew's view ac- 

cords with that of John, who makes 
prominent Jesus’ Divine claims. 

From the beginning Matthew intro- 

duces Jesus as ‘‘ Son of David,” but 

Mark i. 1 as “the Son of God,” 

Luke as ‘‘the Son of Adam, the son 

of God” (iii. 38), John as “the 

Word” who “ was God” (i. 4). In 

the earlier part, down to the Bap- 

tist’s death, he groups facts and dis- 
courses according to the subjects, 
not according to the times, whereas 

Mark arranges according to the 

times, in the places where they 

differ. Papias’ description of the 

Heb. Matthew as a studied arrange- 

ment (suntaris) of our Lord’s 

“discourses”? accords with this 

view. 

The Gr. of Matthew is the 
most Hebraic of the N. T, Hellenis- 
tic writers (Hellenistic is Heb. in 
idiom and thoughts, Gr. in words): 
for instance mathetewein, taphos 
sumboulion lambanein, distazein, 
katapontizesthai, metairein, pros- 
kunein with the dative (not the ac- 
cusative as in Mark and Luke), sun- 
airein logon, omnuo eis or en of the 
thing or person sworn by; akouso 
for akousomai; pas hostis (but Luke 
pas hos); brechein to rain (but in 
Luke to moisten) ; swnteleia tou aio- 
nos (elsewhere only in Heb. ix. 26, 
both scriptures being for Jews) ; 
basileia ton owranon (in the rest of 
the N. T. basileia tow theow) ; the 
phrase ‘‘ that it might be fulfilled’’ 
(ii. 15, i. 22) implies that the pro- 
phetic word necessitated the fulfil- 
ment (xxiv. 35); “that which was 
spoken”’ (to rhethen, errhethe) is 
the form of quotation 20 times, suit- 
able to the Heb. mode (Mark xiii. 14, 
the only other instance, is omitted in 
the two oldest MSS., Sin. and Vat.), 
comp. Heb. il. 2. Three peculiar 
terms are common to Matthew and 
Mark, angareusei, fragellosas, and 
kolobosai. So also Hierosoluma 
(but Hierowsaleem in Luke mostly). 
If Mark adopted them from Matthew 
the Gr. Matthew must be authentic, 
for it must then have been written 
in Matthew’s lifetime, when none 
durst have brought out a free transla- 
tion of the Heb.as Matthew’s Gospel. 
The independence in the mode of 
©. T. quotations is inconsistent with 
the notion of a mere transl. ‘ The 
Son of David’’ is eight times in 
Matthew, three times each in Mark 
and Luke. Jerusalem is ‘‘ the holy 
city’ (Matt. iv. 5, xxvii. 58), which 
it ceased to be regarded as by the 
time that subsequent N. T. writers 
wrote, when the Jews had continued 
to harden themselves against the 
truth. 

Canonical authority. Justin Martyr, 
the epistle to Diognetus, Irenzus, 


Design. 


Records found only 
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Tatian, Origen, etc., quote Matthew 
as of undisputed authority. The 
genuineness of the first t@o chapters, 
disputed by some, is established by 
their presence in the oldest MSS. and 
versions. The genealogy was neces- 
sary in a Gospel for Jews, to show 
that Jesus’ claim to Messiahship ac- 
corded with His descent through 
king David from Abraham, to both 
of whom the promise of Messiah was 
given; while its insertion is proof of 
early date. 
For the Jews ; to show Jew- 
ish readers (to whom were com- 
mitted the O. T. “ oracles of God’’) 
that Jesus is the Messiah of the O. T., 
fultilling O. T. prophecies, as born of 
a virgin in Bethlehem (ii. 6) ; fleein 
to Egyptand called out of it; Aone ye | 
by John Baptist (iii. 3); labouring in 
Galilee of the Gentiles (iv. 14-16); 
healing (viii. 17); teaching in parables 
(xiii. 14, etc.). Matthew has 65 O. T. 
quotations, of which 43 are verbal; 
Luke has 43, of which only 19 are 
verbal. Matthew takes for‘granted 
that his readers, as Jews, know Jewish 
customs and places; Mark fot Gen- 
tile readers describes these (Matt. 
xv. 1, 2 with Mark vii. 1-4, “‘ with 
defiled, that is, unwashen hands,’’ 
chap. xxvii. 62 with Mark xv. 42, 
“the preparation, that is the day 
before the sabbath,” Luke xxiii. 54, 
John xix. 14, 31, 42). The interpret- 
ations of Immanuel, Eli, lama sa- 
bacthani, Aceldama (chap. i. 28, 
xxvii. 8, 46) were designed for Greek 
speakers. In contrast with Judaic 
traditions and servility to the dead 
letter, the law is unfolded in its 
spirit (chaps. v., xxiii.). The epistle 
of JamEs [see] answers closely to the 
sermonon the mount (which Matthew 
alone gives fully) in its spiritual 
development of the law (Jas. v. 12, 
j. 25, ii.); the relation of the gos- 
pel to the law is the aspect which 
Matthew, like James, presents. 
What James is among the apostolic 
epistles that Matthew is among the 
evangelists. It is the Gospel of 
Judwo-Christianity, setting forth the 
law in its deep spirituality brought 
to view by Jesus its fulfiller. Mere 
Judaic privileges will not avail, for 
unbelief shall cast the children of 
the kingdom into outer darkness, 
whilst the saved shall come from 
every quarter to sit down with 
Abraham through faith (chap. viii. 
10-12). 
in Matthew. 
Christ’s GENEALOGY [see] from 
Abraham to Joseph through the 
male line; the succession to the 
throne, from Abraham through king 
David to Joseph, 42 generations, with 
omissions. Chap. i.: Joseph’s dreams. 
Chap. ii.: Christ worshipped by 
the wise men, Herod’s massacre of 
the children at Bethlehem, Herod’s 
death. and Christ’: return to Nazar- 
eth. Chaps. v.—vii. : the sermon on 
the mount in full. Chap. ix.: heal- 
ing of two blind men. Chap. xi.: 
call to the heavy laden. Chap. xiii. : 
parables of the hid treasure, the 
earl, and the draw net. Chap. xvi.: 
Pela confession of Christ, and 
Christ’s confirmation of Peter’s 
name (comp. at an early time John 
i, 42). Chap. xvii.: Christ’s paying 
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the tribute with money from a fish. | 


Chap. xx.: cures two blind men 
whilst going from Jericho. Chap. 
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ment. Chap. xxv.: parables of the | 
ten virgins, talents, and sheep and 
goats at the judgment. Chap. xxvii. : 


MEADOW 


of many saints after the crucifixion. 
Chap. xxviii.: soldiers bribed to say 
that Christ’s disciples had stolen His 


xxii.: parable of the wedding gar- dream of Pilate’s wife, appearance body. 
QuoTATIONS IN MATTHEW. 

i, 23. “Behold, a virgin” -. .« « « e « Isa. Vii. 14. xvii. 2. “Transfigured” . - e » Exod. xxxiv.29, 

ii. 6. “Thou Bethlehem” op ede ¢ tele SUC. Mie xvii. 11. ‘Elias shall first come” - Mal. iii. 1, iv. 5, 

ii. 15. “Out of Egypt”’ ste fen ebilal so, ORAM leak, xviii. 15. “If thy brother trespass.. tell 

ii. i8. ‘‘In Rama a voice’ Slisihate “SGT. RAEI. 10, him hisfault”  . Lev. xix. 17. 

iii. 3. “The voice of one heya aide Meh LEA. MeO. xix. 4. “He which made them at the be- 

iv. 4. “Man shall not live by bread”, Deut. viii. 3. ginning made male and fe- 

iv. 6. “‘He shall give His angels charge” Ps. xci.11, 12. male” Gen. i. 27. 

iv. 7. “Thou shalt not tempt” 5 Deut. vi. 16. xix. 5. “For this cause shall a man 

iv. 10. ‘Thou shalt worship the Lora” Deut. vi. 13. leave his father” . . . . Gen. ii. 24. 

iv. 15,16. ‘‘The landof Zabulon” . . ~ SaaJixs i; 2. Siksea: Divorcement” | she 6 ve.) awe DOME SR LV arte 

v. 5. “Blessed are the meek : nerd shall xix. 18. ‘Dono murder” . . - . Exod. xx. 13, 
inherit the earth ” . Ps. xxxvii. 11. xxi. 5. ‘ Behold, thy King cometh ‘» . Zech. ix. 9. 

v. 21. “Thou shalt not kill’’ Exod. xx. 13. xxi. ‘9 “Blessed is he that cometh inthe 

vy. 27. “Thou shalt not commit adultery” Exod. xx. 14, name of the Lord, Hosanna” Ps. cxviii. 25, 26. 

v. 31. “Give her a iia oe of divorce- xxi. 13. “My house ..the house of prayer” Isa, lvi. 7. 
ment” A Tan Deut. xxiv. 1. xxi. 16. “Out of the mouth of babes” Ps. viii. 2. 


42. “The stone which the builders 


e Deut. xxiii. 23 ; xxi. 
v.33, “Thou shalt not forswear” . tier. xix. 12, rejected” .. . . . . . Ps. exviii.22,2% 
v. 38. “ An eye for an eye”’ + fe rbinlemOG. xed, 2a: xxi. 44. “Whosoever shall fall on this 
v. 43, ee thy nelghboat. hate thine ¢ Lev. xix. 18 ; stone shall be broken” . . Isa. viii. 14. 
enemy” Deut. xxiii. 6, xxii. 24. ‘‘ Moses said, Ifa mandie” . . Deut. xxv. 5. 
viii. 4. “ Offer the gift. Moses commanded” Lev. xiv. 2. xxii. 32. ‘‘I am the God of Abraham” Exod. iii. 6. 
viii. 17. “ Himself took our infirmities ” Isa. liii. 4. xxii. 37. “ Thou shalt love the Lord”. . Deut. vi. 5. 
ix. 13, “I will have mercy’ 3 Hos. vi. 6. xxii. 39. “Thoushalt lovethyneighbour” Lev. xix. 18. 
x. 35,36, “ A man’s foes...of his own house- xxii. 44. “Sit thou on My right hand” Ps.'ex. J, 
hold”’ r Zddicd =. spate DEC. Vals B10; Xxiii. 35. ‘‘ Blood of Abel” Gen. iv. 8. 
xi. 5. ** Blind receive sight 2 + it, LSS EXE. BD, Xxiii. 38. “ Your house is left desolate” Ps. 1xix. 25. 
xi. 10. ‘‘ Behold, Isend My messenger” Mal. iii. 1. xxiii. 39. “ Blessed is he that cometh in 
xi, 14, “ Elias, which was for to come’ Mal. iv. 5. the name of the Lord” , Ps. cxviii. 26. 
xii. 3, ‘Have ye not read what David xxiv. 15. “The abomination of desolation” Dan. ix. 27. 
did?” Se ome 1 Sam. xxi. 1-6, xxiv. 29. “‘Sun...darkened”. . . .. . Isa. xiii. 10, 
xii. 5. “ Priests profane sabbath” « os Numi xxviii: 9. xxiv. 37, “The days of Noe ee « « Gen. vi. 11. 
xii. 7. ‘“‘Mercy, not sacrifice” .. . . « » Hos. vi. 6. xxvi. 31. “I will smite the shepherd is « « | Heck. zits Fz 
xii. tity * Behold My Servant” . Isa. xlii. 1-4. xxvi. 52. ‘“‘They that take the sword shall 
xii “ Jonas three days ..in whale’ sbelly” Jonah i. 17. perish with the sword”? . . Gen. ix. 6. 
xii. mei * Queen of the south came’ Sun «a Re rks xxvi. 64. ‘Son of man ..in the clouds” Dan. vii. 13. 
xiii. 14,15. ‘‘ Hearing ye shall hear” Isa. vi. 9, 10. xxvii. 9. “The thirty pieces of silver... 
xiii. 35. ‘I will open my mouth in parables” Ps. xxviii. 2, 3. potter's field”. . Zech. xi. 13. 
xv. 8. ‘This people re bine nigh ... with Xxvii. 35. “‘ They parted my garmerts’ os Ps. xxii. 18, 
.lips”’ ee ae Isa. xxix. 13. xxvii. 43. “He trusted in God” ; Ps. xxii. 8. 
xv. 34. “Honour thy father”? abi’ on Suse he hae xxvii. 46. ‘My God, My God, why” z Ps. axl. a 
Divisions. Introduction; Christ’s the Searcher of hearts; Lots [see] club; as the king of the Franks was 
genealogy, birth; visit of the wise were then cast, in accordance with Charles ‘‘ Martel,” i.e. little hammer. 
men; flight to "Egypt ; return to Lev. xvi. 8, Prov. xvi. 338, and M. (Nah. ii. 1.) 
Nazareth; , John the Baptist’ sprepara-| chosen. As yet the apostles had not} Mauzzim. Marg. Dan. xi. 38, “the 


tory ministry ; Christ’s baptism and 
consecration to His office by the Holy 
Spirit, with the Father's declared ap- 
proval (chaps. i.—iii.). Temptation ; 
ministry in Galilee; call of disciples 
(chap. iv.) Sermon on the mount 
(chaps. v.—vii.). Events in order, 
proving His claim to Messiahship by 
miracles (chaps. vili., ix.). Appoint- 
ment of upostles; doubts of John’s 
disciples; cavils of the Pharisees; 
on the other hand His loving 
invitations, miracles, series of para- 
bles on the kingdom ; effects of His 
ministry on Herod and _ various 
classes; prophecy to His disciples of 
His coming death (chaps. x.—xviii. 
85). Ministry in Judea and Jeru- 
salem (chaps. xix., xx.). Passion 
week : entry into Jerusalem ; opposi- 
tion to Him by Herodians, Saddu- 
cees, Pharisees; silences them all; 
denunciation of the Pharisees ( chaps. 
xxi.—xxiil.). Last discourses: His 
coming as Lord and Judge (chaps. 
xxiv., xxv.). Passion and resurrec- 
tion (chaps. XXVi.—xxviii.). 
Matthias. Elected to the apostle- 
ship instead of Judas the traitor. 
One ‘‘of those which companied 
w.th Jesus’ disciples all the time that 
the Lord Jesus went in and_out 
among them” (Acts i. 21-26). [See 
APostLes. | The 120 tecnles nomi- 
nated (‘appointed ’’) two, Josep 
BaRsABas Faaal and M., having the 
requirements. The choice between 
the two was committed in prayer to 


received the full gift of the Holy 
Ghost. After His descent on pente- 
cost casting of lots was never re- 
peated, as “ the discerning of spirits” 
in the church made it no longer 
needful. Eusebius (H. E. i. 12) and 
Epiphanius (i. 20) make M. to have 
been of the 70 disciples. 


Mattithiah. 1. 1 Chron. ix. 31. 2. 


Mattock. 


Maul. 


1 Chron. xv. 18, 21; xvi. 5; xxv. 3, 


21. 3. Ezra x. 43. 4, Neh. viii. 4. 
vii. 


Isa. 25. <A single 


EGYPTIAN HOES. 
headed pickaxe or hoe, for loosen- 
ing the ground. 
A hammer: meephitz, ma- 


peetz (Prov. xxv. 18). In Jer. li. 20 


BATTLE AXES. 
transl. ‘“‘maul” for ‘‘ battle axe.’ So 
Jer. 1. 23 Babylon “the hammer of 


the whole earth,”’ 7.e. the mace or war 


a Abe eed 
eadow. 


god of forces,” rather ‘‘ of fort- 
resses.” The reference may be to 
the fact that Antiochus Epiphanes 
erected a temple to Jupiter Capitol- 
ius at Antioch, and dedicated Je- 
hovah’s temple at Jerusalem to Jwpi- 
ter Olympius (Livy xli. 20, 2 Mace. 
vi. 2). First suggests Melkart the 
Hercules of Tyre, ‘‘the fortress ”’ or 
“stronghold (ina’oz) of the sea.’ 
New Tyre was on a rock surrounded 
by the sea (Isa. xxiii. 4). 


Mazzaroth. Job xxxviii. 32, “canst 


thou bring forth the signs of the 
zodiac at their respective seasons ?”’ 
Mazzaloth in 2 Kings xxiii. 5 marg., 
the 12 lodgings or stopping places 
(from Arabie menzil ‘fan inn’’), in 
which the sun successively stays or 
appearsyto stay in the sky. Gese- 
nius suppurts marg. Job xxxviil. 32, 
“the 12 signs,’’ lit. ‘‘ premonitions,” 

ie. “stars that give warnings or 


Gen. xli. 2. Achw: an 
Egyptian word, akh akh, “ verdant,” 
transl. therefore rather ‘‘ in the reed 
grass.” So Job viii. 11 “rush,” the 
paper reed or papyrus of the Nile; 

‘can the achwu grow without water Fad 
The fat kine fed on the reed grass 
which in the plenteous years grew to 
the very margin of the water, but 
the lean stood on the dry “ brink ” 


Gen. xli. 2, 3). 
at of the meadows of Gibeah” 
(Jud. xx. 38): ma’areeh; rather, 


“from the naked (from ‘arah ‘to 
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strip’ of trees) plains of Gibeah.” 
Not that the treeless plain was the 
hiding place of the ambush, but when 
the men broke from the ambush they 
came “‘from the treeless plain towards 
the town.”’ The Peshito Syriac reads 
the vowel points slightly different, 
me’arah, ‘‘the cave.” 

Meah, Tower of: or “‘tower of the 
hundred.” Neh. iii.1. [See JErusa- 
LEM.] N.E. of the city, between the 
tower of Hananeel and the sheep gate. 
Meals. The ariston, often transl. 
“dinner,” is rather breakfast or lun- 
cheon (Matt. xxii. 4); Luke xiv. 12 
“a, dinner (breakfast or luncheon) or 
a supper’ (detipnon, a late dinner). 
The principal Egyptian meal was at 


EGYPTIANS BAKING. 


noon (Gen. xliii. 16) ; but the Jews’ 
chief meal at even (Gen. xix. 1-3, 
Lot; Ruth iii. 7, Boaz). Israel ate 
bread or manna in the morning, 
flesh in the evening (Exod. xvi. 12); 
the passover supper in the evening 


confirms this. The ancient Hebrews 
sat at meals (Gen. xxvii. 19, Jud. 
xix. 6), but not necessarily on a 
chair, which was reserved as a special 
dignity (2 Kings iv. 10). Reclining 
on couches was latterly the posture 
at meals (Amos vi. 4); 111. 12, ‘dwell 
in the corner of a bed,’’ 7.e. the inner 
corner where the two sides of the 
divan meet, the place of dignity 
(Pusey), “‘and in Damascus (in) a 
couch’’; not as Gesenius ‘fon a 
damask couch,” for Damascus was 
then famed for the raw material 
“white wool’’ (Ezek. xxvii. 18), not 
yet for damask. Derived from the 
Syrians, Babylonians, and Persians 
(Rath. 1. 6, vii. 8). For “ tables,’’ 
Mark vii. 4, transl. “couches”; and 
for ‘‘ sitting at meat’’ in N. T. transl. 
everywhere “reclining.” As three 
were generally on one couch, one lay 
or “leant’’ on another’s bosom, as 
John did on Jesus’. Such a close 
position was chosen by friends, and 
gave the opportunity of confidential 
whispering, as when John asked who 
should betray Jesus (John xiii. 23- 
25). Ordinarily three couches (the 
highest, the middle, and the lowest) 
formed three sides of a square, the 
fourth being open for the servants to 
bring the dishes. On each couch 
there was the highest, the middle, 
and the lowest guest. ‘The upper- 
most room”’ desired by the Pharisees 
was the highest seat on the highest 
couch (Matt. xxiii. 6). Females 
were not as now inthe East secluded 
from the males at meals, as the cases 
of Ruth among the reapers (Ruth ii. 
14), Elkanah with his wives (1 Sam. 
i. 4), Job’s sons and daughters (i. 4) 
show. ‘The women served the men 
(Luke x. 40, John xii. 2). The bless- 
ing of the food by thanks to the 
Giver preceded the meal; the only 
O. T. instance is 1 Sam. ix. 13. Our 
Lord always did so (Matt. xv. 36, 
John vi. 11); so Paul (Acts xxvii. 
85), confirming precept (1 Tim. iv. 
8, 4) by practice. Deut. viii. 10 im- 
plies the duty of grace at the close of 
ameal. A bread sop held between the 
thumb and two fingers was dipped 
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into the melted grease in a bowl, or | Meat. 


into a dish of meat, and a piece taken 
out. To hand a friend a delicate 
morsel was esteemed a kindly act. So 
Jesus to Judas, treating him as a 
friend, which aggravates his treachery 
(John xiii. 18, 26; Ps. xli. 9). Geier, 
in Poli Synopsis, transl. Prov. xix. 24 
“a slothful man hideth his hand in 
the dish (tzaliachath) and will not 
so much as bring it to his mouth 
again’; A. V. means the cavity in 
the bosom like a dish. Great feasts 
were held at the end of each third 
year (Deut. xiv. 28), when the Le- 
vite, stranger, fatherless, and widow 
were invited (comp. Luke xiv. 12, 13; 
Neh. viii. 10-12). After a previous 
invitation, on the day of the feast 
a second was issued to intimate all 
was ready (Esth. v. 8, vi. 14; Matt. 
xxii. 8, 4). The guests were re- 
ceived with a kiss; water for the feet, 
ointment for the person, and robes 
were supplied (Luke vii. 38-45). 
The washing of hands before meals 


WASHING BEFORE A MEAL. 


was indispensable for cleanliness, as 
the fingers were their knives and 
forks, and all the guests dipped into 
the same dish (Matt. xxvi. 23). The 
Pharisees overlaid this witha minute 
and burdensome ritual (Mark vii. 1- 
13). Wreaths were worn on the head: 
Isa. xxviii. 1, where the beauty of 
Samaria is the ‘‘ fading flower on the 
head of the fat valleys.” Its posi- 
tion on the brow of a hill made the 
comparison appropriate. Hebraism 
for ‘‘ woe to the proud crown of the 
drunkards of Ephraim’ (Horsley). 
Its people were generally drunken 
revellers literally, and metaphorically 
like suc} were rushing on their own 
ruin (ver 7, 8, chap. v.11, 22; Amos 
iy. 1, vi. 1-6). The nation would perish 
as the drunkard’s soon fading wreath. 
A “governor of the feast’? (archi- 
triclinos, the Gr. sunposiarchees, 
the Lat. magister convivii) superin- 
tended, tasting the food and liquors, 
and settling the order and rules of 
the entertainment (John ii. 8). The 
places were assigned according tothe 
respective rank (Gen. xliii. 83; 1 Sam. 
ix. 22; Luke xiv. 8; Mark xii. 39). 
Drinking revels were called mishteh 
(the komos of the Greeks, Latin comis- 
satio), 1 Sam. xxv. 86. Condemned 
by the prophets (Isa. v. 11, Amos vi. 
6) and apostles (Rom. xiii. 18, Gal. v. 
21, Eph. v. 18, 1 Pet. iv. 3). 


Mearah=cave. Josh. xiii. 4, A town 


“beside (rather belonging to: le) 
the Sidonians, which Israel failed to 
take possession of. Keil makes M. 
“the cave of Jezzin,” E. of Sidon, in 
the steep of Lebanon, a hiding place 
of the Druses at the present time. 
But then one would expect the to 
ei Reland suggests Meroth, the 
imit of Galilee on the W. (Josephus 
Ant. ii. 20, § 6; iii. 3, § 1.) 


MEAT 


Not in ow sense, “ flesh.” 
Thus of the three divisions of 
offerings ‘‘the burnt, the meat, and 
the peace offering,’’ the meat offering 
is a present or oblation (minchah 
from a root to send or offer), consist- 
ing only of flour, corn, and oil, flesh 
never being in it as in the other two. 
In Ps. exi. 5, “‘ He hath given meat 
(tereph) unto them that fear Him,” 
lit. spovl such as Israel brought out 
of Egypt (Exod. xii. 36), and which 
God had covenanted to Abraham, 
Gen. xv. 14 (Kimchi). Rather, the 
manna and quails, a heaven-sent 
“booty”? (treasure trove) to the 
hungering people. Tereph is used 
for meat in general (Prov. xxxi. 15, 
Mal. iii. 10). In 1 Cor. viii. 18, “if 
meat make my brother to offend,” 
etc., and Rom. xiv. 20, ‘‘ for meat de- 
stroy not the work of God,” broma 
means food in general, not merely 
flesh. 


The minchah denotes generally a gift 


froman inferior to a superior, whether 
God or man (Gen. iv. 3-5, xxxii. 13) ; 
quorban or corban afterwards ex- 
pressed this general sense. Minchah 
then was restricted to the unbloody 
offering, zebach to the bloody sacri- 
tice. Nesek,‘‘drink offerings,” accom- 
panied the minchah,. In Lev. ii. and 
vi. 14-23 the law of the meat offerings 
is given. Their ingredients, flour and 
oil, were the chief vegetable foods of 
Israel; so in them the Israelite offered 
his daily bread to the Lord, but in a 
manner distinct from the merely dedi- 
catory firstfruits of corn and bread 
(comp. 1 Chron. xxix. 10-14, Deut. 
xxvi. 5-11). The latter loaves were 
leavened, and neither they nor the 
firstfruits sheaf were burnt wpon the 
altar (Lev. xxiii. 10,11, 17, 20). Each 
meat offering on the contrary was to 
be prepared without leaven, and a por- 
tion given by burning to Jehovah for 
a sweet savour upon the altar. The 
rest as a most holy thing was to be 
eaten in the holy place by the priests 
alone as the mediators between Je- 
hovah and the people. Therefore 
the meat offerings did not denote 
merely the sanctification of earthly 
food, but symbolised the spiritual 
food enjoyed by the congregation of 
the Lord. If even the earthly life is 
not nourished merely by the daily 
bread but by the Divine grace which 
blesses the food as means of preserv- 
ing life, much less can the spiritual 
life be nourished by earthly food, but 
only by the spiritual food which a 
man partakes of by the Spirit of 
God from the true bread of life, the 
word of God. As oil symbolises the 
Spirit as the principle of all spiritual 
life, so bread from the seed of the 
field symbolises the word of God 
(Luke viii. 11; Deut. viii.3). Sancti- 
tication consists in the operation of 
this spiritual food through the right 
use of the means of grace for growth 
in holiness (Matt. v. 16, 1 Pet. ii. 
12). This inner food fills the inner 
man with peace, joy, and blessedness 
in God. This fruit of the spiritual 
life is shadowed forth in the “ meat 
offerings.” They must be free from 
the “leaven’’ of hypocrisy (Luke xii. 
1) [the leaven of the old nature, 
Kurtz], malice, and wickedness (1 
Cor. v. 8), and from the “‘ honey ”’ of 


Mebunnai. 


Mecherathite. 


Medeba. E. of Jordan. 


MEBUNNAI 


carnal delights, both being destruct- 
ive of spiritual life. ‘‘The salt 
of the covenant of God” (i.e. the 
purifying,strengthening,and quicken- 
ing power of the covenant, whereby 
moral corruption is averted) and the 
incense of prayer were to be added, 
that the fruit of the spiritual life 
might be well pleasing to the Lord 
(Keil). Wine symbolised vigour and 
refreshment (Ps. civ. 15). The 
priests’ own meat offerings were to be 
wholly burnt. The sin offering im- 
plied atonement for sin; the burnt 
offering self dedication to God; the 
meat offering spiritual sustenance 
through the word and Spirit. 

“The prayer to God, Give us this day 
our daily bread, is accompanied by 
the demand on God’s part, Give Me 
to-day My daily bread. This demand 
is answered by the church when it 
offers to God in good works that for 
which God has endowed it with 
strength, benediction, and prosper- 
ity.” (Hengstenberg, Dissert. on 
Pentat., ii. 531.) The meat offering 
was to be for a ‘“‘ memorial’’ remind- 
ing God of His people ; so Cornelius’ 
alms and prayers (Acts x. 4). The 
minchah, as a sacrifice, was some- 
thing surrendered to God, which was 
of the greatest value to man as a 
means of living. It was not merely 
grain, but grain prepared by man’s 
labour. Hence the minchah ex- 
pressed a confession that all our good 
works are wrought in God and are 
due to Him (Speaker’s Comm., Lev. 


ii. 14). 

2 Sam. xxiii. 27. Else- 
where Sibbechai (xxi. 18), Sibbecai 
(1 Chron. xx. 4, xi. 29, xxvii.11). An 
error of transcribers. 

1 Chron. xi. 36. 
Kennicott prefers reading ‘‘ Maacha- 
thite,’’ as in the parallel list (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 34). 
Medan=strife. Gen. xxv. 2. Son 
of Abraham and Keturah. Identi- 
fied with Midian in Gen. xxxvii. 28, 
36. The Keturahites early merged 
into the Ishmaelite tribes. 

The Heb. 


means “‘ waters of quiet,” but, except 
tank water, none is there. Mesha 
in the famous Dibon stone writes: 
“Omri took the land, Medeba, and 
occupied it (in his days and in) the 
days of his son 40 years’’; no doubt as 
a fortress to command the surround- 
ing district. At the time of the exodus 
the Amorites had dispossessed Moab 
of part of the land which Moab had 
wrested from the Emims (Deut. ii. 
9-11, Num. xxi. 23-26). Israel in turn 
wrested from the Amorite Sihon 
“from Arnon even unto Jabbok.” 
The national lay, ver. 27-29, first 
describes Sihon’s defeat of Moab: 
“a, flame from the city of Sihon 
- - . hath consumed Ar of Moab, 
and the lords of the high places 
of Arnon. Woe unto thee Moab, 
- . . He hath given . . his 
daughters into captivity unto Sihon 
king of the Amorites (so far the bal- 
lad describes Sihon’s triumph over 
Moab; Israel’s triumph over Sihon 
foliows) . . . We have shot at them. 
Heshbon is perished even unto Dibon, 
and we have laid them waste even 
unto Nopha, which reacheth (rather 
with fire) unto M.” Heshbon was 
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northernmost, M. now Madeba in 
the pastoral district of the Belka 
(ealled “‘the plain” or level downs, 
the mishor ‘fof Moab,” Josh. xii. 9 
assigned to Reuben) was four miles 
S.E. of it. <A fortress in David's 
time (1 Chron. xix. 7-15), before 
which Joab defeated Ammon and 
the Syrians of Maachah, Mesopo- 
tainia, and Zobah. In Ahaz’ time 
M. was a sanctuary of Moab (Isa. 
xv. 2). 

Medes, Media. From JMadai, Ja- 
pheth’s son (Gen. x.2). They called 
themselves Mada in the arrow headed 
inscriptions, Semitic Jladai, Gr. 
Medoi. S.W. and 8. of the Caspian, 
N.W. and N. of Persia, W. of Parthia 
and the salt desert of Iram, E. of Ar- 
menia and Assyria. Its length was 
550 miles, its breadth 300. Coming 
to Europe in small parties mingled 
with the Scythians they were the 
Sarmatians (Sauro-Matze) of the 
steppe country between the Enxine 
and Caspian. Berosus (in Euseh. 
Chron. i. 4) states that about 2450 
B.c. eight Median kings reigned over 
Babylon for 224 years. Aryans (the 
name applied to Medes by their 
neighbours in Herodotus’ time ; vii. 
62) existed very early with Cushites 
and Shemites in the Mesopotamian 
population. These Aryans probably 
became masters for a time, then were 
driven to the mountains whence they 
spread E., N., and W. The early 
Vedic settlers in western Hindostan 
were Aryans. The Mote of the sea 
of Azov and the Medi of Thrace 
(see Herodotus, v. 9) attest their 
progress. Rawlinson (Herodotus. i. 
327, Es. iii. 3) thinks that the 
Medes of Berosus’ statement were 
really Scyths; but Berosus’ state- 
ments are generally confirmed by 
recent deciphering of the Baby- 
lonian monuments. 

A very early Aryan migration probably 
preceded the one in progress about 
880 B.c. Then the Medes appear 
in the cuneiform inscriptions as As- 
syria’s enemies, inhabiting part of 
Media. They then consisted of petty 
chieftains and tribes without central 
government. Assyria ravaged their 
lands and exacted tribute. The range 
of Zagros inhabited by hardy mount- 
aineers intervened between them and 
Assyria. So, in spite of Sargon’s 
attempt by military colonies to oc- 
cupy Media permanently, the Medes 
maintained their nationality and out- 
lived Assyria. Sennacherib and his 
successor Ksarhaddon both profess 
to conquer Media, which shows it was 
still unconquered when they came to 
the throne. In Ahaz’ reign, begin- 
ning 741 B.c., Kir a Median city was 
held by Tiglath Pileser (2 Kings xvi. 
9). In Sargon’s reign the ten tribes 
were removed to the cities of the 
Medes (xvii. 6). In the deciphered 
inscriptions he says he founded in 
Media cities which he planted with 
colonists from other parts of his 
dominions. 

As Assyria declined Media rose. Cyax- 
ares subdued the Scythians (those of 
Zagros range and the kindred tribes 
invited by the former trom the N.) 
who disputed with the Aryans the 
possession of the mountain region. 
Finally he captured NINEVEH [see, 


MEDES, MEDIA 


and Assyria] 625 B.c. Nabopolas- 
sar with the Babylonians helped him 
in its overthrow (Abydenus), and was 
therefore made independent king of 
Babylon. The Median empire then 
was separated from Babylonia-either 
by the Tigris or by a line half way 
between the Tigris and Euphrates ; 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Judea falling to 
Babylon. Cyaxares’ predecessors 
named by Herodotus, Deioces the 
first king (a title assumed by all 
Median kings, from dahak “ biter’’ 
or ‘‘snake’’), and Phraortes, are 
hardly historical persons. Cyaxares 
after taking Nineveh tried to extend 
his empire even beyond Assyria’s 
boundary, the Halys, to the Augean 
Sea. But after a six years’ war in 
which he had Babylon’s help he 
failed to conquer Lydia, and the 
three great monarchies concluded a 
peace (ratified by engagements and 


* intermarriages) which lasted through- 


out Cyaxares' and his son Astyages’ 
reigns. 


Media probably left the native monarchs 


over the subject nations and required 
only tribute. Certainly Cambyses and 
his son Cyrus so held their throne 
under Media till Cyrus revolted. The 
latter introduced the system of sa- 
traps. Media only lasted as an em- 
pire the two reigns of Cyaxares and 
Astyages, 75 years, down to 558 B.c. 
(still that there were earlier kings 
appears from Jer. xxv. 25, ‘‘all the 
kings of the Medes’’). Enervated 
by adopting Assyrian manners the 
Medes were defeated by the hardy 
Persian mountaineers under Cyrus, 
and their king Astyages taken. 
Both races being of the same Aryan 
or Iranie source, the same religion 
and language, naturally all but co- 
alesced. Together they conquered 
Babylon, as foreseen by Isaiah (xiii. 
17): ‘‘ behold I will stir up the Medes 
against them, which shall not re- 
gard silver, and as for gold they 
shall not delight in it” (similarly 
Xenophon, Cyrop. v. 1, § 10, makes 
Cyrus attribute to the Medes disre- 
gard of riches, ‘‘and Babylon shall 
be . . . as when God overthrew So- 
dom’’); so xxi. 2, “go up O Elam 
(Persia), besiege O Media.’’ Both 
Medes and Persians were famous in 
using “bows”? and as horsemen. 
Cyrus [see] made Dantus [see] the 
Mede viceroy of BAByLon [see] until 
he assumed the government (Dan. v., 
vi.; Ezrai.). The Median capital was 
a royal residence for part of the year, 
and Media claimed precedency among 
the provinces. Achmetha (Hcbatana) 
“the palace in the province of the 
Medes” (Ezra vi. 2-5) is where Cyrus’ 
decree is fuund, an undesigned coin- 
cidence of Scripture with the fact 
that the Median capital was the seat 
of government under Cyrus, but a 
royal residence only under Darius 
Hystaspes. Discontent however led 
Media to seek to regain its old ascend- 
ancy and to elevate a Phraortes to 
the throne who claimed descent from 
Cyaxares. Darius Hystaspes crushed 
the. rebellion with difficulty, and 
crucified and mutilated Phraortes. 
Again in vain the Medes rebelled 
under Darius Nothus. Afterwards 
they made no further attempt. 


Herodvotus divides the Medes into six 
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tribes, of which the Arizanti (of Aryan 
descent) seem the first, then the 
Paretaceni, Struchates, Busm ; lastly 
the Budi (the Putiya of the Persian 
inscriptions) and Magi (the priest 
caste, a Scythic tribe incorporated 
by the Medes with themselves, fo- 
reigners admitted into the nation). 
The two divisions latterly made were 
Media Mazna (now Kurdistan, Luris- 
tan, Ardelan, and Irak Ajeni) and 
Media Atropatia (now Azerbijan, the 
tract between the Caspian and the 
mountains running N. from Zagros, 
N. and W. of Media Magna) or Atro- 
patene. The phrases ‘the Medes 
and Persians’’ and ‘‘ Media and Per- 
sia,’ even after the Persians got the 
supremacy (Esth. x. 2), show the 
original supremacy of Media, which 
still in legal and religious formularies 
was retained. 
Tn Dan. viii. 3, of the two horns on the 
ram the higher came up last, viz. 
Persia. Herodotus (i. 1381) makes 
their original religion the worship of 
the elements, fire, ete. Rawlinson 
- however mukes dualism (the worship 
of both a good and an evil principle 
eternally existing : Ormuzd the good 
object of trust, Ahriman the object 
of fear) to have been their original 
faith as described in the Zendavesta, 
and that the worship of the elements 
was subsequently taken from the 
Scythians (the tire worshippers of 
Armenia and mount Zagros, among 
whom Magism existed from of old) 
and was Magian. ‘Their language 
belongs to the great Indo Germanic 
family, which Japheth’s sons start- 
ing from Armenia spread N., E., and 
W. In Persia the purer Aryan creed, 
dualism (Ormuzd however being su- 
preme), prevailed; in Media Magism, 
the worship of water, air, earth, and 
above all fire, to which altars (but no 
temples) on mountain tops were 
dedicated, on which the fire was never 
allowed to go out. ‘The usurpation 
of the Pseudo Smerdis or the Magian 
Artaxerxes (Ezra iv.) was probably a 
religious revolution, Median Magian- 
ism striving against the Persian creed 
we Darius Hysvasprs and Arra- 

ERXES}]. The Maat [see] perfurmed 
the sacred rites, and divined the 
future; from them “magic” takes 
its name. Fear of polluting the ele- 
ments gave rise to the 
superstition of neither 
burying nor burning 
their dead, but exposing 
them to beasts and birds 
of prey (Herod. i. 140), 
as do still the Parsees. 
The Persians cupied 
their dress, the flowing 
robe seen on. the Perse- 
politan sculptures. Their 
arms were bows, arrows, 
shields, short spears, 
poniards. They delighted 
in rich colours of dress, 
as scarlet, and chains and collars of 


‘old. 
Mediator. Six times in N. T. (Gal. 
iii. 19, 20; Heb. viii. 6, ix. 15, xii. 
24; also the verb, vi. 17, Gr. 
“‘mediated,’’ emesiteusen, “‘ by an 
oath,” ‘‘interpused as mediator be- 
tween Himself and us withan oath’’; 
Jesus is the embodiment of God’s 
mediating oath: Ps. cx. 4), One 
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Medicine. 
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coming between two parties to re- 
move their differences. The “ days- 
man” (Job ix. 33) who “lays his 
hand upon both” the litigants, in 
token of his power to adjudicate be- 
tween them; mokiach, from yakach 
to manifest or reprove; there is no 
umpire to whose anthoritative deci- 
sion both God and I are equally 
amenable. We Christians know of 
such a Mediator on a level with both, 
the God man Christ Jesus (1 Tim. ii. 


5). 
In Gal. iii. 20 the argument is, the law 


had angels and Moses (Deut. v. 5) as 
its mediators ; now ‘‘a mediator”’ in 
its essential idea (ho imesites, the 
article is generic) must be of two 
parties, and cannot be “of one” only; 
‘“but God is one,” not two. As His 
own representative He gives the bless- 
ing directly, without mediator such 
as the law had, first by promise to 
Abraham, then to Christ by actual 
fulfilment. The conclusion under- 
stood is, therefore a mediator cannot 
appertain to God; the law, with its 
mediator, therefore cannot be God’s 
normal way of dealing. He acts 
singly and directly ; He would bring 
man into immediate communion, and 
not have man separated from Him 
by a mediator as Israel was by Moses 
and the legal priesthood (Exod. xix. 
12-24, Heb. xii. 19-24). It is no 
objection to this explanation that the 
gospel too has a Mediator, for Jesus 
is not a mediator separating the two 
parties as Moses did, but at once God 
having ‘‘in Him dwelling all the 
fulness of the Godhead,’”’ and man 
representing the universal manhood 
(1 Cor. viii. 6; xv. 22, 28, 45, 47, 24; 
2 Cor. v. 19; Col. ii. 14); even this 
mediatorial office shall cease, when 
its purpose of reconciling all things 
to God shall have been accomplished, 
and God’s ONENESS as “‘all in all’’ 
shall be manifested (Zech. xiv. 9). 


In 1 Tim. ii. 4, 5, Paul proves that 


“God will have all men to be saved 
and (for that purpose) to come to 
the knowledge of the truth,’’ because 
“there is one God” common to all 
(Isa. xlv. 22, Acts xvii. 26). Rom. 
iii. 29, “‘ there is one Mediator also 
between God and man (all mankind 
whom He mediates for potentially), 
the man (rather ‘man’ generically) 
Christ Jesus,” at once appointed by 
God and sympathising with the 
sinner, whilst untainted by and hating 
sin. Such a combination could only 
come from infinite wisdom and love 
(Heb. i., ii., iv. 15; Eph. i. 8); a 
Mediator whose mediation could only 
be effected by His propitiatory sacri- 
fice, as 1 Tim. ii. 5, 6 adds, ‘‘ who 
gave Himself a vicarious ransom 
(antilutron) for all.’’ Not only the 
Father gave Him (John iii. 16), but 
He voluntarily gave Himself for us 
(Phil. ii. 5-8; John x. 15, 17, 18). 
This is what imparts in the Father’s 
eyes such a value to it (Ps. xl. 6-8, 
Heb. x. 5). [See Propirration, 
Ransom, AtONEMENT, REcONCILIA- 
TION. ] 

The physicians in Gen. 1. 
were Egyptian embalmers. Physic 
was often associated with supersti- 
tion; this was Asa’s fault, ‘‘he sought 
not unto Jehovah but to the phy- 
sicians”’ (2 Chron. xvi.12). Luke ‘‘the 
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beloved physician’? practised at 
Antioch, the centre between the 
schools of Cilicia (Tarsus) and Alex- 
andria. eclesiastes (xii. 6) uses 
language which under the Spirit 
(whatever Solomon knew or did not 
know) expresses scientific truth: 
“the silver cord” is the spinal mar- 
vow, white and precious as silver, 
attached to the brain, which is ‘‘ the 
golden bowl.” The ‘ fountain’? may 
mean the right ventricle of the heart, 
the ‘‘cistern”’ the left, the “ pitcher’’ 
the veins, the “ wheel” the aorta or 
great artery. The “ wheel”’ however 
may mean life in its rapid motion, as 
Jas. iii. 6, “the wheel of nature.” 
The circulation of the blood is appa- 
rently expressed. ‘I'he washings, the 
restriction in diet to clean animals 
amd the prohibition of pork, the sepa- 
ration of lepers, the laws of marriage 
and married intercourse (Lev. xv.), 
the cleanliness of the camp (Deut. 
xxiii 12-14), and the comprehension 
of all varieties of healthful climate 
in Palestine, account for Israel’s 

general exemption 

from epidemicsand 

remarkable health- 


iness. ‘The heal- 
ing art in the O. T. 
seems mainly to 


consist in external 
applications for 
wounds, ete. BALM 
[see] abounded in 
Gilead, and therefore many physicians 
settled there. Jer. viii. 22,‘‘is there no 
balm in Gilead ? is there no physician 
there? why then is not the health 
(lengthening out) of the daughter of 
my people gone up (Heb.)?”’ 2.e., 
why is not the long bandage applied ? 
or why is not the health come up 
again, as skin coming up over a 
wound in healing P 


DOCTOR AND PATIENT. 


Megiddo. On the S. edge of the Es- 


draelon or Jezreel plain, the frontier 
of Issachar and Manasseu [see], 
commanding a pass from the N. into 
the hill country. Joshua (xii. 21) de- 
feated its king, with 30 other petty 
chieftains, W. of Jordan. It was as- 
signed to Manasseh, though within 
Issachar’s limit, but they failed to 
drive out the Canaanites, and could 
only make them tributary (xvii. 11, 12, 
18; Jud. i. 27, 28, v.19). “ The kings 
of Canaan (Jabin and Sisera his 
captain) fought in Taanach by the 
waters of M.”’ (viz. Kishon, or else a 
copious stream flowing down into 
Kishon) with Deborah and Barak. 
They assembled at Taanach and by 
the waters of M., but the battle was 
fought at mount Tabor, for they 
“perished at Endor’’(Ps. Ixxxiii. 10), 
near Tabor. Barak would never de- 
sert the heights of Tabor to march 
15 miles over a boggy plain and 
attack Sisera strongly placed on the 
low hills of Taanach. Jehovah “ drew 
unto Barak Sisera, unto the Kishon” 
(Jud. iv. 7), i.e. unto the pools and 
springs of the Kishon at El Mu- 
jahiyeh, the ‘‘ spring head’’ W. of 
Tabor. From the high ground of 
Tabor Barak rushed down on the foe, 
who first posted themselves at the 
foot of the conical hill on which 
Endor is, and thence ventured into 
the open plain S.W. of Tabor. “ The 
waters of M.” are the abundant 
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springs which flow into the nahr 
Jalud, from what is now the Mu- 
jedda ruin in the Jordan valley 
(meaning ‘‘ the grazing place,” “‘cut 
down by sheep’’) at the foot of 
mount Gilboa. Thus ‘‘the valley of 
M.”’ is that which leads down from 
Jezreel to Bethshean. ‘The words 
“an ‘laanach’’? (Jud. v. 19) “over 
(so the Heb.5y for ‘ by’) the waters 
of M.’’ must be a district name for 
all the plain of which Taanach was 
the capital, or else transl. ‘in 
sandy soil’’ (taanach). Thus the 
whole of Sisera’s flight was only five 
or six miles from the scene of his 
defeat, to the plain Zaanaim (Bit- 
zaanaim, now Bessum) between Ta- 
bor and Kedesh of Naphtali by the 
sea of Galilee (Conder, in Pal. Expl. 
Qy. Stat., Jan. 1877, p. 13-20; Oct., 
p. 190-192). 

At M. was stationed one of Solomon’s 
commissariat officers (1 Kings iv. 12). 
Solomon “ built,’ ¢.e. fortified, M. 
as a commanding military po-ition 
(ix. 15). Hither Ahaziah fled from 
Jehu, and died here (2 Kings ix. 27), 
in the kingdom of Samaria (2 Chron. 
xxii. 9) [see AuwaztaH]}]. Here 
godly Jostau [see| fell in conflict 
with Pharaoh Necho (2 Chron. xxxv. 
22-24, Zech. xii. 11). [See Hapap- 
RIMMON.] M. thus became a com- 
ponent part of ArwaGEpDON [see], 
the scene of the last conflict with 
Antichrist (Rev. xvi. 16). Now El 
Lejjun; in Eusebius and Jerome 
*€ Legio,’’ on the caravan route be- 
tween Egypt and Damascus, “15 
miles from Nazareth, four from 
Taauach.’ Traces of a Roman road 
remain, and large “‘tells’’ mark the 
site of the fortresses commanding 
hill and plain. 

Mehetabeel. 1. Gen. xxxvi. 89. 2. 
MEHeE?aBEL: Neh. vi. 10. 

Mehir. 1 Chron. iv. 11. 

yet oe db of God. Gen. 
iv. 18. 

Mehuman. Esth. i. 10. 

Mehunims. Plural of Maon [see] 
(Ezra ii. 43, 50; Neh. vii. 52); num- 
bered with the Nethinims. 

Mejarkon. A town in Dan;=the 
yellow waters. Near Joppa. 

Mekonah=base. A town with 
daughter villages, reinhabited after 
the captivity by men of Judah (Neh. 
xi. 28). Coupled with Ziklag which 
was in the far S. 

Melatiah. Neh. iii. 7. 

alent 1. Luke iii. 24. 2. Luke 
iii. 28. 

Melchishua. [See Matcuisava.] 
Saul’s son. (1 Sam. xiv. 49, xxxi. 2). 

Melchizedek=king of riyhteous- 
ness. King of Salem (Jerusalem) and 
priest of the most high God (Elion ; 
used by Balaam, Num. xxiv. 16. 
The Pheenicians so named their chief 
god according to Sanchoniathon in 
Kuseb. Prep. Evang., doubtless 
from primitive revelation), After the 
slaughter of Chedorlaomer M. met 
Abram in the valley of Shaveh 
(level), the king’s dale (Gen. xiv. 
17-20; 2 Sam. xviii. 18), viz. the 
valley of the upper Kedron, where 
Absalom long afterwards reared a 
pillar; adjoining Jerusalem. Salem 
was the oldest, the poetic name (Ps. 
lxxvi. 2), Jebus the next, and Jeru- 
salem the most recent name, This 
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favours the view that Siddim, Sodom, 
and Gomorrah were to the S. of 
the Dead Sea. Abram in returning 
from Dan to Hebron would naturally 
take the route by Jerusalem (Thom- 
son, Land and Book, ii. 81). Adoni- 
zedek=lord of righteousness corre- 
sponds; being also the name of a 
king of Jerusalem (Josh. x. 1). 
“Brought forth bread and wine” 
(1 Sam. xxv. 18), hospitably to re- 
fresh Abram’s weary band (which, 
though not referred to in Hebrews, 
reminds us of the Lord’s supper), 
probably after sacrificing animals 
the first fruits of the spoil (as Philo, 
de Abr., asserts, epinikia ethne) ; as 
indeed Heb. viii. 3 proves, for the 
“blessing”? and ‘‘tithing,’’ which 
alone are recorded, are not enough 
to constitute priesthood. Abrain 
“the friend of God” recognised 
him (probably having received some 
Divine intimation) at once as his 
spiritual superior, and this in a day 
when every patriarch was the priest 
of his family. M. disappears as 
suddenly as he came. Almost a 
thousand years elapse before the 
next notice of M. (Ps. ex. 4.) ‘The 
Lord hath sworn, and will not repent, 
Thou (Messiah) art a priest for ever 
after the order (i.e. ‘the similitude’ 
Heb. vii. 15, the office) of M.”’: i.e. (I.) 
Combining the kingship with the 
priesthood (Zech. vi. 9-15, especially 
13). David cannot be the king priest; 
he could bring wrath on, but not 
effect an atonement for, his people 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 17). Uzziah, heir of 
his throne, incurred leprosy by usurp- 
ing the priesthood (2 Chron. xxvi. 
16-21). he Divine (Heb. vii. 20) 
oath accompanying this priesthood, 
but not the Aaronic, shows its un- 
paralleled excellency. David died, 
and the Aaronic priests could not 
continue by reason of death (Heb. 
vii. 8). The Aaronic priesthood was 
“made after the law of a carnal 
commandment,” but the M. priest- 
hood “after the power of an endless 
life,’ as is declared a thousand 
years later than the psalm (Heb. vii. 
1-3, 15, 16-28). 


M. was probably of Semitie stock, 


for Shemites were in Palestine before 
the immigration of the Canaanites 
(Hamites). By the time that Abram 
arrived “‘the Canaanite was then 
(already) in the land” (Gen. xii. 6). 
(IL.) M. is introduced “without father, 
without mother, without descent”’ 
being recorded, whereas this was an 
essential in the Aaronic priesthood 
(see Ezra ii. 62, 63; Exod. xxix. 9, 
29, 30; Lev. xxi. 18, 14). Thisisa 
second peculiarity of Messiah’s priest- 
hood, that it is not derived from 
another before Him, and “ passeth 
not to another’’ after Him (Heb. vii. 
24 marg.). The ‘ without father,” 
etc., refers to M. officially not natu- 
rally. M. was without father, etc., 
i.e. sacerdotally he was independent 
of his descent, unlike the Aaronic 
priests, who forfeited the priesthood 
if they could not trace their descent 
(see Neh. vii. 64, 65). M. had no 
fixed beginning or end of his king 
priesthood, such as the Levitical 
priests who began at 30 and ended at 
50 years of age. Christ as man had 
“father, mother, beginning of days 
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and end of life, and descent ’’ genea- 
logically traced (Heb. vii. 3). M. 
therefore cannot have been absolutely 
without these; but officially he was 
without them, even as the antitypi- 
cal priest Messiah was officially and 
sacerdotally without them. Messiah 
was not of Levi, but of Judah, so did 
not receive His priesthood by inherit- 
ance. He did not transmit it to any 
successor; nay, the term hiereus 
(sacerdos) is never applied to apostle, 
presbyter, deacon, or any Christian 
ministerin N. T. Aaron’s “ end’? is 
recorded, M.’s not. With M. the 
king priesthood in Canaan ceased; 
but M.’s priesthood lasts for ever in 
the Antitype, who is from everlasting 
to everlasting, and to whom M. was 
“made like,” for the archetype of 
Messiah’s priesthood existed in the 
Divine mind from everlasting before 
M. Doubtless M. had father and 
mother by birth, but as king priest 
had no predecessor nor successor. 
(1II.) The Aaronie priesthood was 
local, temporary, and national ; the 
M. priesthood was prior to the Le- 
vitical temporary law, and so world- 
wide and everlasting. The Aaronic 
highpriest claimed no authority over 
other nations. M. was priest not only 
to his own city Salem, but is recog- 
nised as such by Abram the repre- 
sentative of God’s church and people; 
and the king of Sodom tacitly ac- 
quiesces in this claim to an wiiversal 
priesthood. This is the significance 
of the title, priest of “ the Possessor 
of heaven and earth.” M. is the first 
and the last who by God’s appoint- 
ment, and in God’s name, exercised 
the priesthood for Shemite and 
Hamite alike, the forerunner of 
gospel catholicity which joins under 
Christ all of every race (Gal. iii. 28, 
Col. iii. 11, Rom. x. 12). (IV.) M. 
was superior to Abram, in that he 
blessed and received tithes from him 
(the giver’s token of acknowledgment 
that all his property is God’s), and 
s0 was superior to Levi and the 
Aaronic priesthood which were in 
Abram’s loins. So Messiah is in- 
finitely above the Aaronic priests. 
(V.) M. as king of righteousness 
(tzedek) and of peace (salem) was 
‘‘made like unto the Son of God,” 
Messiah, who is both in the highest 
sense (Isa. ix. 6); the peace He 
brings is “the fruit of righteousness” 
(xxxii. 17, Jer. xxiii. 6). As Balaam 
was a true prophet among the hea- 
then, so M. was the king priest 
among them; but at M.’s time the 
nations had not so far apostatized 
from the primitive faith as subse- 
quently. M. is the first designated 
cohen, ‘“priest.”” God Himself called 
him to the office, according to Heb, 
v. 1-4, Ps. cx. 4. As priest, M. 
authoritatively mediating between 
God and man first ‘ blessed Abrain ”” 
on the part “ of the most high God, 
possessor of heeven and earth,’’ who 
would make Aram heir of the world 
which is His; next “he blessed the 
most high God” on the part of” 
Abram for His having delivered his 


“enemies into his hand. Reciprocal 


blessing, happy exchange; God mak- 
ing over His gift of the world to 
Abram, and Abram giving to God all 
the glory of his victory an earnest of 
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his final universal possession (1 Cor. 
iii. 22, Rom. iv. 13). 

Melea. Luke iii. 31. 

Melech. 1 Chron. ix. 41. 


After the frustrated attempt of the 
shipmen to flee in a boat, they light- 
ened the ship of its wheat (brought 
from Egypt, the great granary of 


(Acts xxviii. 7) ‘‘chief man of the 
island,”’ not from his ‘* possessions,” 
his father being still alive, but as 
lieutenant of the pretor of Sicily, 


Melita. ‘The scene of Paul’s ship- 
wreck (Acts xxvii., xxvili.). Not the 
M. now Meleda in the gulf of Venice 
near Dalmatia; but the M. between 
Sicily and Africa, Multa, where tra- 
dition names the place of the wreck 
“St. Paul’s bay’? (Mr. Smith, of 
Jordan Hill, Shipwreck of St. Paul). 
After leaving Fair Havens in Crete, 
and whilst sailing along its 8. coast, 
the wind blew from E.N.E. (Hura- 
quilon, Sin., Vat., Xlex. MSS. instead 
of Euroclydon), carrying them under 
the lee of the island Ciauda (or Cauda, 
Vat. MS.), 20 miles to the S.W. The 
Gr. (xxvii. 15, antophthalmein) is, 
““when the ship could not keep her 
eyes to the wind”’; either figuratively, 
or literally eyes were carved or 
painted on the bows of the ship, an 
eastern usage still existing. Here, to 
enable the ship to weather the storm, 
they hoisted the boat on board, 
“undergirded the vessel” (frapping 
it by passing four or five turns of 
cable round the hull), and “ lowered 
the gear”’ (chalasantes to skeuos, not 
“struck sail,” which if they had 
done they would have been driven 
directly towards the Syrtis or quick- 
sand), i.e. brought down the topsails 
and heavy yard with sail attached. 
They then turned the ship’s head to 
the N. on the starboard tack, the only 
course whereby to escape falling into 
the Syrtis. Thus for 13 days they 
drifted through Adria, i.e. the middle 
of the Mediterranean between Crete 
and Sicily. If we deduce the ship’s 
course trom that of the wind, from 
the angle of the ship’s head with the 
wind, and from the leeway, she must 
have drifted nearly W. by N., the 
precise bearing of the N. of Malta 
from the S. of Clauda. The rate of 
drift would average a mile and a half 
an hour, so that in 13 days she would 
pass over 468 miles; and Malta is 
trom Clauda just 476 miles. The 
striking coincidence at once identities 
Malta as the scene, and contirms 
Luke’s accuracy. On the 14th night 
“the seamen deemed that land was 
approaching them” (Gr.), probably 
hearing the surf breaking. A ship 
entering Paul’s bay from KH. must 
pass within a quarter of a mile the 

int of Koura; but before reaching 
it the land is too low and too far to 
be seen in a dark night, but at this 
distance the breakers may be heard 
and also, if the night admit, be seen. 
The “land”? then is the point of 
Koura E. of Paul’s bay. A ship 
drifting W. by N. towards St. Paul’s 
bay would come to it without touch- 
ing any other part of the island, for 
the coast trends from this bay to the 
§.E. On Koura point, the bay’s 
S.E. extremity, there must have been 
breakers with the wind blowing from 

R Sounding they first found 
20 fathoms, and a little farther 15; 
and, fearing rocks ahead, cast four 
auchors from the stern. Purdy 
(Sailing Directions) remarks on the 

-tenaciousness of the bottom in St. 

- Paul's bay, ‘‘ whilst the cables hold 
there is no danger, the anchors will 
never start.” 


Italy, ver. 6); they knew not the land 
(for St. Paul’s bay is remote from the 
great harbour, and has no marked 
features to enable the Alexandrian 
seamen to know it), but discovered 
“a creek having a sandy beach 
(aigialon) into which they determined 
if possible to strand the ship.”’ They 
cut the anchor cables, which had been 
let down at the stern rather than the 
bow, with the ulterior design of run- 
ning heraground. Ships were steered 
by two paddles, one on each quarter. 
They were lifted out of water during 
anchorage in a gale, and secured by 
“rudder bands.’’ These now they 
“loosed’’ in getting the ship again 
under weigh. Then “they hoised up 
the foresail (not ‘mainsail,’ artemon) 
to the wind and made toward shore ; 
and falling into a place where two 
seas met (Salmonetta, an island at 
the W. of St. Paul’s bay, which from 
their anchorage they could not have 
known to be one, is separated from 
the mainland by a channel 100 yards 
wide communicating with the outer 
sea; just in the sound within Salmon- 
etta was probably where two seas 
met) they ran the ship aground, and 
the forepart stuck fast, but the hinder 
was broken with the waves.” 


The rocks of Malta disintegrate into 


minute particles of sand and clay, 
which when acted on by currents 
form a deposit of tenacious clay ; in 
still water of creeks without cur- 
rents, at a depth undisturbed by 
waves, mudisfound. A ship, driven 
by the wind into a creek, would 
strike a bottom of mud, graduating 
into tenacious clay; in this the fore- 
part would stick fast, whilst the 
stern would be exposed to the vio- 
lence of the waves. Captain Smyth’s 
chart shows that after passing 
Koura point the ship coming from 
the E. passes over twenty fathoms, 
and pursuing the same direction 
after a short interval fifteen, a quar- 
ter of a mile from the shore which is 
here ‘‘ girt with mural precipices.’’ 
The W. side of the bay, whither the 
ship was driven, is rocky but has two 
creeks, one of which (Mestara) has 
still a sandy beach, and the other 
had one formerly, though now worn 
away by the sea. 


The Castor and Pollux after wintering 


in M. proceeded with Paul to Puteoli 
(Acts xxviii. 11-13) by way of Syra- 
cuse and Rhegium. Therefore M. 
lay on the regular route between 
Alerabaria and Puteoli, which Malta 
does; and Syracuse, 80 miles off, and 
Rhegium would be the natural track 
from the neighbouring Malta. 
“They knew the island” (Acts 
xxviii. 1) when they landed as M. 
The natives are called ‘‘ barbarians ”’ 
(ver. 2) not as savages, but as 
speaking neither Greek nor Latin 
(eens i. 14), but a Phoenician or 
Punic dialect corrupted by foreign 
idioms of the mixed population. The 
disappearance of vipers now is due 
to the clearing away of the woods 
that sheltered them. The ‘‘no little 
kindness’ of the natives shows they 
were no savages. Publius is called 


Melzar. 


to whose province Malta was_at- 
tached (Cicero, Verr. ii. 4, § 18). Twa 
inscriptions, Greek and Latin, in 
Civita Vecchia in Malta record the 
title ‘‘ the chief (protos, primus) of 
the Maltese.’’ Paul healed diseases 
and received in return “many 
honours’? and ‘‘ necessaries’’ (ver. 
9, 10). M. was famous for honey, 
fruit, cotton fabrics, building stone, 
and a breed of dogs. Shortly before 
Paul’s visit his piratieal Cilician 
countrymen made M. their haunt; 
but the Christianity which he imtro- 
duced has continued since, though 
sadly corrupted by superstition. The 
knights of St. John flourished here 
in later times. 


Melon. Num. xi. 5: abattehim. The 


Arabs call the water melon (Cucumis 
citrullus) batech. Cultivated on the 
Nile banks after the inundation from 
May to July. It is meat, drink and 
physic to the Egyptians. The com- 


mon melon (C. melo) also grows well 
in Egypt. ‘The same heat (in God’s 
gracious providence) which dries up 
the animal frame fills with refriger- 
ant liquid the vegetables and fruits 
of this class. 

An official title, for the 
precedes Melzar in the Heb. “The 
steward ”’ or “‘tutor,’’ superintending 
the nurture and education of the 
young, subordinate to “‘ the master 
of the eunuchs’’ (Dan. i. 11, 16); 
from Persian mal cara, ‘“‘head cup- 
bearer,” or nazar to guard. 


Memphis. Capital of Lower Egypt, 


on the W. or left bank of the Nile. 
Heb. ‘“Noph” (Isa. xix. 18). 
“ Moph,” or Memphis (Hos. ix. 6). 
Second only to Thebes in all Egypt ; 
the residence of the kings until the 
Ptolemies moved to Alexandria. 
Plutarch makes it mean ‘the port 
of good things,” the sepulchre of 
Osiris, the necropolis of Egypt, 
“the haven of the blessed,” for the 
right of burial was given only to the 
good. Diodorus Siculus (i. 4) ob- 
serves, the inhabitants value little 
this brief life, but most highly the 
name of a virtuous life after death; 
they call the houses of the living inns, 
because they remain in them only a 
little while, but the sepulchres of the 
dead everlasting habitations; they 
are not therefore very careful about 
their houses, but in beautifying the 
sepulchres leave nothing undone. 
“The good’’ may refer to Osiris, 
whose sacred animal Apis was here 
worshipped, and had its burial place 
the Serapeum, whence the village 
Busiris is named, viz. ‘‘ the abode of 
Osiris,’ now Aboo Seer. ‘‘ M. shall 
bury them” is a characteristic de- 
scription, its burying ground extend- 
ing 20 miles along the Libyan 
desert’s border. Mem means a 
foundation or wall, ve nofire 
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“good’’; or mam-Phta “‘the dwell- 
ing of Phta” the god answering to 
the Greek Hephestus, Latin Vulcan; 
or from Menes its founder. Near 
the pyramids of Gizeh, and ten miles 
to the 8. of modern Cairo; the court 
of the idol bull Apis. In hierogly- 
phies called “the city of pyramids.” 
The monuments of M. are more 
ancient than those of Thebes. 
Menes (comp. Minos in Crete, Gen. 
x. 6; Bochart makes him Mizraim, 
and thinks M. was called Mezri from 
him, as the Arabs now call it) its 
founder dates 2690 B.c. (Sir G. 
Wilkinson), 2717 B.c. (Poole), 2200 
or 2300 according to Hratosthenes 
comp. with Dicwarchus. Many of 
Manetho’s dynasties were contem- 
poraneous, not successive. ‘‘ Menes’”’ 
in hieroglyphics is written as the 
founder of M. on the roof of the 
Rameseum near Gournou in western 
Thebes, at the head of the ancestors 
of Rameses the Great; the earliest 
mention of the name is on a ruined 
tomb at Gizeh, ‘‘the royal governor 
Menes,”’ a descendant probably of 
the first Menes, and liviug under the 
fifth dynasty. Caviglia discovered 
the colossal statue of Rameses II. 
beautifully sculptured. Before Menes 
the Nile, emerging from the upper 
valley, bent W. to the Libyan 
hills, and was wasted in the sands 
and stagnant pools. Menes, according 
to Herodotus, by banking up the 
river at the bend 100 furlongs S. of 
M., laid the old channel dry, and dug 
a new course between the hills, and 
excavated a lake outside M. to the 
N. and W., communicating with 
the river. Thus M. was built in the 
narrow part of Egypt, on a marsh 
reclaimed by Menes’ dyke and 
drained by his artificial lake. The 
dyke began 12 miles S. of M., and 
deflected the river two miles east- 
ward. At the rise of the Nilea canal 
still led some of its waters westward 
through the former bed, irrigating the 
western plain. The artificial lake at 
Abousir guarded against inundation 
on that side. M. commanded the 
Delta on one hand and Upper Egypt 
on the other; on the W. the Libyan 
mountains and desert defended it; 
on the E. the river and its artificial 
embankments. The climate is equable, 
judging from Cairo. Menes built 
the temple of Phta (his deified ances- 
tor Phut, fourth son of Ham, who 
settled in Libya, Gen. x. 6), the 
creative power, represented ordin- 
arily holding the WNilometer or 
emblem of stability com- 
bined with the symbol of 
life, and a sceptre. Meeris, 
Sesostris, Rhampsinitis, 
Asychis, Psammeticus, 
and Amosis successively 
beautitied this temple with 
gateways and colossal sta- | 
tues (including those of Yagte 
summer and winter by 
Rhampsinitis). In the 
grand avenue to it fights HH 
between bulls (not with ‘sesosrais. 
men, for the bull was 

sacred) such as are depicted on the 
tombs were exhibited. 

The temple of Apis also was here with 
a magnificent colonnade supported 
by colossal Osiride statue pillars ; 
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through it on state occasions was led 
a black bull with peculiarly shaped 
white ‘spots upon his forehead and 
right side, the hairs on the tail 
double, and the scarabzeus or sacred 
beetle marked on his tongue. A 
gallery, 2000 ft. long by 20 high and 
20 wide, was the burial place of the 
embalmed sacred bulls. Apis was 
thought the incarnation of Qsiris, 
who with Isis was the universal 
object of worship in Egypt. Aaron's 
calf, and Jeroboam’s two calves, were 
in part suggested by the Egyptian 
sacred bull, in part by the cherubim 
ox. Jeremiah (xlvi. 20) alludes to 
Apis, ‘‘Egypt is like a very fair 
heifer.’ Isis had a temple at M., 
and was buried there. The sacred 
cubit used in measuring the Nile 
was in the temple of Serapis. 
Proteus (a Memphite king), Venus, 
Ra or Phre (‘‘the sun’’), and the 
Cabeiri too had temples in M. The 
region of the pyramids (from peram 
“the lofty’; Ewald transl. Job iii. 
14“ built pyramids for themselves’’)) 
67 (Lepsius) in number, or probably 
fewer as many of the 67 are doubt: 
ful, lies wholly W. of the Nile, from 
a little N.W. of Cairo to 40 miles 8. 
and thence S.W. 25 miles. The 
Memphite necropolis ranges about 
15 miles to Gizeb, including many 
pyramids of Egyptian sovereigns ; the 
pyramids at Gizeh are the largest 
and oldest. See Piazzi Smyth, ‘Our 
Inheritance in the Great Pyramid,” 
on the scientific bearings of this ex- 
traordinary and, in his view, divinely 
planned monument, which has no idol- 
atrous emblem on it, unlike other 
Egyptian monuments. The Hyksos 
or shepherd kings (Gen. xlix. 24), 
Shofo and Noushofo, 2500 B.c., he 
thinks, built the great pyramid under 
God’s guidance, and the cities Salem, 
of which Melchizedek was shepherd 
priest-king, and Damascus. Isaiah 
(xix. 13) foretold, “the princes of 
Noph are deceived,” 2.e. the mihtary 
caste with all the famed “‘ wisdom of 
Egypt” err in fancying themselves 
secure, viz. from Sargon, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and Cambyses, who succes- 
sively conquered Egypt. Jeremiah 
(xlvi. 19), ‘‘ Noph shall be waste and 
desolate, without inhabitant ’’ (comp. 
xliii. 10). Ezekiel, 575 B.c. (xxx. 
13, 16), ‘‘I will destroy the idols and 
cause their images to cease out of 
Noph.” Half a century afterwards 
(525 B.c.) Cambyses fulfilled it, 
killing Apis, scourging his priests, 
opening the sepulchres, examining 
the bodies, making sport of Phta’s 
image, and burning the images of 
the Cabeiri (Herodotus, iii. 87). M. 
never. recovered. Alexandria suc- 
ceeded to its importance. So utter 
was its fall that the very site fora 
time was unknown. Mariette and 
Linant brought to light its antiqui- 
ties, some of which are in the British 
Museum. Its dykes and canals still 
are the basis of the irrigation of 
Lower Egypt. The village Meet 
Raheeneh now stands where once 
was its centre. 


Memucan. One of the seven princes 


who ‘‘saw the king’s face and sat 
first in the kingdom” (Esth. i. 18, 
14); ‘wise men who knew the times 
and law and judgment.”” Ahasuerus 


Menahem. Son of Gadi. 


Meni. 


MENI 


accordingly consulted them, “ what 
shall we do unto Vashti according to 
law?” M. as president of the 
council owing to bis wisdom and 
age, or else as an obsequious courtier 
knowing his master’s mind, gave his 
opinion first, that Vashti should be 
disgraced ; and his counsel the king 


followed. 

Slew Shal- 
lum, and seized the throne of Israel, 
772 B.c.; reigned ten years. The 
words (2 Kings xv. 14, 16) “ fron: 
Tirzah”’ imply that M. was a 
general under Zechariah, stationed 
at Tirzah (now Tallusa), and that 
he marched thence with some troops 
to Samaria, and avenged his master’s 
murder by Shallum. He then, pro- 
ceeding “from Tirzah” (ver. 16) 
where Israel’s main army was posted, 
smote Tiphsach (Thapsacus on the 
Euphrates), Israel’s northeastern 
border city under Solomon (1 Kings 
iv. 24), restored by Jeroboam II. (2 
Kings xiv. 25, 28), but having pro- 
bably revolted again during the an- 
archy at his death. Situated on the 
western bank of the Euphrates on the 
great trade road from Egypt, Syria, 
and Phoenicia to Mesopotamia, it 
was important for M. to secure it. 
With savage cruelty, “because they 
opened not to him,” and to strike 
terror into all opponents, M. ** smote 
it and ripped up the women with 
child,’ copying the unscrupulous 
Syrian Hazael’s cruelty (viii. 12). 
In religion ‘‘ he departed not all his 
days from the sins of Jeroboam who 
made Israel to sin.’”? Hosea and 
Amos depict Israel’s demoralization 
at the time. 


In his reign first appear the Assyrians 


as invaders of Israel from the N.E. 
under Pul. M., at the cost of 1000 
talents of silver (£400,000, reckon- 
ing the silver talent £400), induced 
him to “ confirm the kingdom in his 
hand.” By exacting 50 shekels a 
head from 60,000 wealthy men of 
Israel, M. raised the money. The 
name Pul appears in an Assyrian 
inscription as ‘‘ Phallukha,’’ who 
took tribute from ‘‘the house of 
Omri” (Beth Khumri), i.e. Samaria. 
Tiglath Pileser II., the first monarch 
of the new dynasty, mentions M. in 
another inscription. M. died in 
eace ; Pekahiah his son succeeded. 
enan. Luke iii. 31. 


Mene=numbered,Chaldee The first 


word of the mysterious handwriting 
(Dan. v. 25, 26), ‘‘ God hath number- 
ed thy kingdom and finished it,”’ de. 
fixed its number of years, and that 
number is now complete. The 
doubling of ‘‘M.” marks its awful 
certainty. 

Isa. Ixv. 11, “drink offering 
unto that number,” rather to M., an 
idol wershipped by apostate Jews 
at Babylon. The goddess Fortune, 
LXX., answering to the planet 
Venus, “the lesser good fortune” ; 
the planet Jupiter being the greater, 
and answering to Gad. nobel 
identifies Gad with the sun, Meni 
with the moon, men, mene in Gr. ; 
“the queen of heaven” (Jer. vii. 
18; xlv. 17, 18). The Arabs wor- 
shipped an idol Manah, a large stone 
which a thousand years later Saad 
demolished, in the eighth yea, of the 


MEONENIM, OAK OF 


Hezira; from manah to “number” 
or ‘assign.’ 
Meonenim, the oak of. Elon: 
not as A. V. “the plain of.” In 
central Palestine; Gaal saw Abime- 
lech’s men coming by the way that 
led to it (Jud. ix. 37). M. means 
“ enchanters,’’ ‘‘ observers of times”’ 
(Deut. xviii. 10, 14). These practised 
some of their magic arts at this oak. 
The oak of M. was ata distance from 
Shechem. That whereunder Jacob 
hid the strange gods and talisman 
earrings of his household was close 
by Shechem (Gen. xxxv. 4), the same 
where Abram built his first altar in 
Palestine (xii. 6) ; here also Joshua, 
alluding to the patriarch Jacob’s 
address and the original idolatry of 
Israel’s forefathers, urges the people 
similarly to “‘ put away the strange 
gods,’ etc. (xxiv. 23.) In Jud. ix. 
6, “the oak (not ‘plaia’) of me- 
morial”’ (mutzab) is the large me- 
morial stone set up under the oak at 
Shechem. The inhabitants elected 
Abimelech king in the very place 
where Joshua renewed Israel’s cove- 
nant with Jehovah, the true covenant 
God. Here was the temple of Baal 
Berith (Lord of the covenant, 
ver. 46). 
Meonothai=my dwellings. Son of 
Othniel (1 Chron. iv. 14). ‘‘ And Me- 
onothai’’ must be supplied after 
“ Hathath,” 
Othniel. 
Mephaath = beauty. <A town of 
Reuben (Josh. xiii. 17, 18; xxi. 37) ; 
a dependency of Heshbon, N. of 
Arnon, in the downs (mishor), the 
modern Belka (Jer. xlviii. 21). As- 
signed to the Merarite Levites. Re- 
gained by Moab. 
Mephibosheth. 1. Saul’s son by 
Rizpah (2 Sam. xx. 8); crucified 
(yaquah; not talah, which would 
mean ‘‘ hanged up’’) with six others 
before Jehovah by the Gibeonites to 
avert the famine; from barley har- 
vest till the rains of October the 
bodies remained exposed to the sun 
(comp. Num. xxv. 4), but watched by 
Rizpah’s pious care, and finally were 
committed to Kish’s sepulchre. 2. 
Saul’s grandson, son of Jonathan. 
Originally Merib-baal, an ancestor 
being named Baal (1 Chron. viii. 30, 
33, 24; ix. 36). [See Isaposnerna, 
JeRUBBAAL.] When Saul and Jona- 
than fell at Gilboa M. was but five 
years old. His nurse at the sad 
tidings took him up and fled ; in her 
haste she let him fall from her 
shoulders (Josephus Ant., vii. 5, § 5), 
whereon children in the Hast are 
carried, and he became lame of both 
feet (2 Sam. iv. 4, ix. 13). He had 
been for a considerable time living 
in obscurity with Macutr [see] in 
Lodebar beyond Jordan, near Maha- 
naim, his uncle Ishbosheth’s seat of 
overnment, when David through 
iba heard of him, and for the sake 
of Jonathan, and his promise respect- 
ing Jonathan’s seed (1 Sam. xx. 15, 
42), restored to him all the land of 
Saul and admitted him to eat bread 
at his tableat Jerusalem continually. 
Ziba, from heing a menial of Saul’s 
house, had managed to become master 
himself of 20 servants; with these 
and his 15 sons he, by David’s com- 
mand, tilled the land for M., for 


as a second son of: 
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though M. was henceforth David’s 
guest, and needed no provision, he 
had a son Micha (1 Sam.ix.; 1 Chron. 
viii. 34, 35) and a retinue to main- 
tain as a prince. His deformity, 
added to the depression of Saul’s 
family, produced in him an abject 
fear and characteristic humility 
which are expressed in a manner 
sad to read of when one remembers 
the bygone greatness of Saul’s house. 
It is a retribution in kind that the re- 
presentative of Saul’s familynow calls 
himself before David by the contempt- 
uous title which once David in self 
abasement used before Saul, ‘‘dead 
dog’’ (2 Sam. ix. 8, 1 Sam. xxiv. 14). 
The same depressed spirit appears 
in 2 Sam. xix. 26-28. Seventeen 
years subsequently, in Absalom’s re- 
bellion, Ziba rendered important 
service to David by meeting him as 
he crossed Olivet, with two strong 
he asses (hamor) ready saddled for 
the king’s use, bread, raisins, fruits, 
and wine. With shrewd political 
forecast, guessing the failure of the 
rebellion, Ziba gained David’s favour 
at the cost of M., whom he misre- 
presented as staying at Jerusalem in 
expectation of regaining the kingdom 
(2 Sam. xvi. 1-4). David in hasty 
credulity (Prov. xviii.13, John vii. 51) 
on the spot assigned all M.’s property 
to Ziba. On David's return to Jeru- 
salem M. made known the true state 
of the case, that Ziba had deceived 
him when he desired to saddle the ass 
and goto the king, and had slandered 
him (2 Sam. xix. 24-30). His squalid 
appearance, with unwashed feet, un- 
arranged beard, and soiled clothes, 
indicating the deepest mourning 
ever since the king departed, at- 
tested his truthfulness. David saw 
his error, but had not the courage 
to rectify it altogether. Ziba’s 
service to him in his extremity out- 
weighed his perfidy to M. Im- 
patiently (for conscience told him 
he had been unjust to M. and still 
was only half just) David replied, 
“why speakest thou any more of thy 
matters? thou and Ziba divide the 
land.” M. had everything to lose 
and nothing to gain from Absalom’s 
success. A cripple and a Benjamite 
could never dream of being preferred 
by Judah to the handsome Absalom ; 
interest and gratitude bound him to 
David. Ziba had it completely in 
his power to leave htm unable to stir 
from Jerusalem during the rebellion, 
by taking away the asses; the king 
and his friends were gone. So not 
merely servility, but sincere satisfac- 
tion at David’s return, prompted his 
reply: “let Ziba take all, forasmuch 
as my lord is come again in peace.” 
Dayid’s non-mention of M. on his 
death bed is doubtless because M. 
had died in the eight years that in- 
tervened between David’s return and 
his death. 


M. typifies man once son of the King; 


then having lost his right by the fall, 
as M. did by Saul’s and Jonathan’s 
death at Gilboa. Bearing a name of 
reproach like M., instead of his name 
of innocence; banished to the out- 
skirt of the moral wilderness, like M. 
in Lodebar; liable to perish by the 
sword of justice, as Saul’s other sons 
(2 Sam. xxi.) ; paralysed by original 


sin, as M. lamed from infancy in 
both feet; invited by the Lord and 
Saviour, after having spoiled princi- 
palities, to sit down at the royal 
table (Matt. viii. 11, Rev. xix. 7, 9), 
as M. was by David after conquering 
all his foes, on the ground of the 
everlasting covenant (Jer. xxxi. 3); 
as David regarded M. because of his 
covenant with Jonathan (1 Sam. xx. 
15, 42). Fear is man’s first feeling 
in the Lord’s presence (Luke v. 8) ; 
but He reassures the trembling sin- 
ner (Isa. xliii. 1, Rev. ii. 7), as David 
did M., restoring him to a princely 
estate. 


Merab. Saul’s eldest daughter (1 


Sam. xiv. 49). According to pro- 
mise to the conqueror of Goliath, 
Saul betrothed M. to David (xvii. 25, 
xviii. 17), but with the secret design 
of inciting him thereby to expose 
himself to be slain by the Philistines. 
At the time when M. should have 
been given to him Saul gave her to 
Adriel the Meholathite. Her five 
sons subsequently were crucified to 
Jehovah by the Gibeonites among 
the seven, for Saul’s bloodthirsty 
zeal against them (2 Sam. xxi. 9). 
See Exod. xxxiv. 7; how Saul’s sin 
recoiled on himself and his! ‘‘ Mi- 
chal”’ is a copyist’s error for M. (2 
Sam. xxi. 8); reading ‘‘ Michal’’ 
we must understand ‘‘ brought up,” 
not gave birth to (comp. Ruth iv. 
16,17). [See Micuat.] 


Meraiah. Neh. xii. 12, 13. 
Meraioth. 1. Sprung from Eleazar, 


Aaron’s son; ancestor of Zadok and 
Ezra (1 Chron. vi. 6). Lightfoot 
(Temple Serv. iv. 1) thought that he 
was next before Eli, and that at his 
death the highpriesthood passed from 
Eleazar’s to Ithamar’s line. M. and 
Ahitub are perhaps transposed in 
Azariah’s genealogy (1 Chron. ix. 11, 
Neh. xi. 11). 2. Neh. xii. 15; Mr- 
REMOTH in ver. 3. 


Merari=sorrowful, because. of the 


anguish attending his birth (Gen. 
xlvi. 8,11). [See Levitrs.] Third 
of Levi’s sons, Gershon, Kohath, 
and M. Born before Jacob’s going 
down to Egypt; of the 70 who ac- 
companied him. The Mahlites and 
Mushites were the two families of 
Merarites at the exodus and in the 
wilderness (1 Chron. vi. 19,47; Num. 
iii. 20, 33-87, iv. 29-38, 42-45; vii. 
8; x. 17-21). They followed after 
Judah’s standard, and before Reu- 
ben’s in the march, to set up the 
tabernacle against the Kohathites’ 
arrival. Their charge was the taber- 
nacle boards, pillars, etc., four wagons 
and eight oxen being assigned them. 
Joshua assigned them 12 cities out 
of Reuben, Gad, and Zebulun (Josh. 
xxi. 7, 34-40). They shared with the 
Gershonites and Kohathites the 
offices of singers, doorkeepers, ete., 
under David (1 Chron. xv. 1-6, xxiii. 
5, 6, 21-23, xxvi. 10, 19); in Nehe- 
miah’s time also (xi. 15, 16). 


Lord A. Hervey (Smith’s Dict.) sup- 


poses Jeduthun the patronymic title 
of the house, Ethan the head in 
David’s time, and that Jeduthun 
was brother of an ancestor of Ethan 
before Hashabiah (1 Chron. vi. 45, 
xxv. 8, 19) and son of Hilkiah or 


Amaziah. Thusthe ‘sons of Ethan” 


are distinct from “sons of Jeduthun,” 


Mercurius. 


MERATHAIM 


and the difficulty is explained how in 
David’s time there could be sons of 
“sons of Jeduthun”’ above 30 years of 
age for they filled offices (xxvi. 10, xvi. 
38), at the same time that Jeduthun 
is said to be “‘ chief of the singers.” 

Merathaim, the Land of; i.e. of 
double rebellion, viz. the double cap- 
tivity inflicted on Israel by Chaldea 
(Jer. 1. 21) ; referring also to Baby- 
lon’s general accumulated rebellions 
against God (ver. 17-20, especially 
ver. 18), ‘‘ Babylon, Assyria,’ (33; 
24, 29) “striven against Jehovah, 
proud against . . . the Holy One of 


Israel.” 

Acts xiv. 12. Mytho- 
logy represented M. as having once 
visited Phrygia with Jupiter his 
father, and having been refused hos- 
pitality by all except Baucis and 
Philemon, two 
old peasants 
(Ovid Metam. 
vil. 620). Hence 
the simple peo- 
ple of Lystra 
supposed, from 
the miracle on 
the cripple, that 
Paul and Barna- 
bas were M. and 
Jupiter once 
more visiting the 
earth ‘‘ in the likeness of men.’’ M. 
being the god of eloquence, they 
called Paul M., the herald of the gods. 
M. was usually figured a beardless 
youth, but there was an old Pelasgic 
figure of him bearded. Barnabas, 
the more stately and majestic in 
mien, they called Jupiter (2 Cor. x. 
10). 

Mercy seat: kapporeth Heb. ; lu- 
lasterion, epithema, LXX. The pro- 
pitiatory, the golden cover of the 
ark. From the piel conjugation of 
kippeer ‘‘to cover up,” ‘‘ forgive,” 
or “ reconcile,” ‘‘atone’’ for offences. 
Having a distinct significance and 
designation of its own; not a mere 
part of the ark. Placed “above 
upon the ark”? (Exod. xxv. 17-22, 
xxvi. 34, xxx. 6, xxxi. 7, xxxv. 12, 
xxxvii.6). Never called “‘ the cover’ 
(kapporeth) merely of the ark, but 
made a distinct thing. The holy of 
holies is called “‘the place of the 
mercy seat’? (1 Chron. xxviii. 11, 
Lev. xvi. 2), marking that it was not 
a mere subordinate part of the ark. 
The kippurim, *‘ atonements,”’ on the 
day of atonement are inseparably 
connected with the kapporeth, which 
was sprinkled with the blood (ver. 
13-15). The same hilasterion occurs 
Heb. ix. 5 “mercy seat,’ Rom. iii. 
25 “‘propitiation.” [See Ark.] The 
atonement was for the breach of the 
covenant. Appropriately therefore 
the mercy seat covered that covenant 
written on the two tables of stone 
inside the ark. God, thus reconciled 
through the blood sprinkled on the 
mercy seat, could speak to His people 
“from off the mercy seat that was 
upon the ark of the testimony’’ 
(Num. vii. 89, Ps, Ixxx. 1). 
Mered. Son of Ezraof Judah; mar- 
ried Pharaoh’s daughter BITHIaH 
Br ead (1 Chron. iv. 17, 18.) 
eremoth. 1. Son of Urijah the 
priest. He weighed and registered 
the golden and silver vessels of the 
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temple, which Ezra had brought from 
Babylon (vii. 24-80, 83; Neh. iii. 4). 
2. Ezrax. 36. 3, =Meraroru [see]: 
Neh. xii. 3, 15. 
Meres. Esth. i. 13, 14. From the 
Zend meresh, ‘‘ worthy.” 
Meribah = chiding. The designa- 
tion which Moses gave the place at 
Rephidim where Israel, just before 
they reached Sinai in the second 
year after leaving Egypt, did chide 
with Moses, ‘‘ give us water that we 
may drink,’ and tempted (whence 
came the other name Massah) Jeho- 
vah, saying “is Jehovah among us 
or not?”? (Exod. xvii. 7; comp. as 
to the sin, Matt. iv.7.) The severity 
of Israel’s trial, however, is to be 
remembered; our Lord’s own only 
expression of bodily suffering on the 
cross was “I thirst.’”? Thirty-eight 
years afterwards at Kadesh, border- 
ing on the promised land, again, un- 
taught by the severe discipline of the 
wilderness (Isa. ix. 18), Israel in 
want of water cried, ‘‘ would God 
we had died when our brethren died 
before the Lord!”  God’s glory 
appeared, and the Lord said to 
Moses and Aaron, ‘take the rod, 
and speak unto the rock before their 
eyes, and it shall give forth his 
water.” But here Moses’ old hasti- 
ness of spirit, which he had showed 
in the beginning of his career (Exod. 
ii.), returned; “they provoked his 
spirit so that he spake unadvisedly 
with his lips” (Ps. evi. 82, 33): ‘‘ye 
rebels, must we (forgetting that the 
power was that of God alone) fetch 
ae water out of this rock?” Then 
ifting up his hand he smote twice, 
whereas God had told him, “ speak 
unto the rock.’”? So Jehovah ex- 
cluded Moses and Aaron from enter- 
ing Canaan, for not “sanctifying”’ 
Him (Num. xx. 1-13). This repeti- 
tion of the miracle disproves the 
notion from 1 Cor. x. 4 that the 
stream literally ‘‘ followed’? them 
from Rephidim (Exod. xvii.) to Ca- 
naan ; all that is meantis a supply of 
water from time to time was provided 
naturally or miraculously, so that 
they never perished from thirst (so 
Exod. xv. 24, 25; Num. xxi. 16). 
Christ is the Rock (John vii. 38); the 
water flowed, and the people drank, 
at M. Kadesh. Moses and Aaron 
typify ministers. The Rock Christ 
was once for all smitten, never to be 
so again (Heb. ix. 25-28; x. 10, 14). 
f Moses was so severely chastised 
for smiting again in violation of the 
type, what peril ministers run who 
pretend to offer Christ the Antitype 
in the Eucharist again! Ps. xev. 8, 
“provocation . . . temptation,”’ al- 
ludes to M. Massah. Also Num.xxvii. 
14, Deut. xxxii. 51. The Heb. for 
“vock”’ in Exod. xvii. at Rephidim 
is tzwr, but in Num. xx. sela’ at 
Kadesh, marking undesignedly the 
distinctness of the miracles. 
Merodach. Jer.1.2. Meaning death 
(Gesenius) or little lord. Epithet of 
Bel the Babylonian Jupiter, termed 
“the senior of the gods,” ‘the 
judge,’ and by Nebuchadnezzar in 
inscriptions ‘the great lord, the 
most ancient,’’ and by Neriglissar 
“the firstborn of gods, the layer up 
of treasures.” 


phase of Bel. It forms part of some 


M. became a distinct | 


MEROM 


kings’ names, as Merodach Baladan, 
Evil Merodach; it is so used as early 
as 1650 B.c. Zurbanit (from ‘‘ banit,’” 
productive mother) was M.’s wife. 
Another Bel was named Niprut, 
“ hunter,’ = Nimrod ; worshipped at 
Nipur (Calueh; Rawlinson’s Ancient 
Monarchies). 


Merodach Baladan; Brropacu- 


B. From the idol Merodach and 
Baladan= Bel is his lord. Read in 
the Assyrian inscriptions Mardoc 
Empad, or Empalin Ptolemy’s canon, 
Merodach Baldan in Polyhistor (Eu- 
seb. Chron. Can. i., v. 1). Reigned 
twice in Babylon with an interval be- 
tween. Warred with Sargon and Sen- 
nacherib successively, having thrown 
off allegiance to them; so naturally 
drawn to Hezekiah who also had cast 
off the Assyrian yoke. Inquiry about 
the astronomical wonder, the recession 
of the dial shadow, was the pretext ;. 
an alliance between Egypt (Isa. xx. 
i. 1-6), Babylon, and Judea was the 
motive of the embassy (2 Chron. 
xxxii. 381). Hezekiah’s display was 
to show his ability to support a war. 
G. Rawlinson (Hist. Illustr. O. T.) 
thinks his embassy after Hezekiah’s 
sickness, if in 715 B.c. as the Heb. 
numbers make it (the 14th year of 
Hezekiah; Isa. xxxviii. 5, 2 Kings 
xviii. 13), was in his first reign (721- 
709 B.c.) contemporary with Sargon. 
His second reign was in 703 B.c., last- 
ing six months and followed by Beli- 
bus in 702 B.c. It is an undesigned 
coincidence confirming Scripture that 
precisely at the time that Babylon 
revolted, though before and after- 
wards subject to Assyria, it mentions 
Merodach Baladan. See BABEL, 
BaByLon, HEZEKIAH.| Sargon in 
the inscriptions says that in the 12th 
year of his reign he drove M. from 
Babylon after ruling 12 years. Sen- 
nacherib says in his first year he drove 
him out (M. fleeing to Nagitiraggus, 
an island in the sea: Isa. xx. 6), set- 
ting up Belib. M. it seems headed the 
popular party in seeking national 
independence. B. was his ancestor; 
but his father according to the in- 
scriptions was Yagin=Jugeeus in 
Ptolemy’scanon. His sons, supported 
by the king of Elam, continued the 
struggle against Assyria under Esar- 
haddon, Sennacherib’s son, and his 
grandsons against Asshur-bani-pal, 
Esarhaddon’s son. 


Inscriptions say that M., having been 


conquered in battle by Sargon, and 
Babylonia having been ravaged, fled 
to ‘the islands at the mouth of the 
Euphrates.’ Belib pat him to death 
(Polyhistor, Euseb. Chron. Can. i. 5). 
Hincks suggests reasonably that 
“Sennacherib” should be omitted 
after ‘king of Assyria’? (2 Kings 
xviii. 18), Sargon reigning “in the 
14th yearot Hezekiah.” Thus Heze- 
kiah’s sickness and the embassy of 
M. would be at this time, in the first 
reign of M. 


Merom, Waters of. Josh. xi. 5. 


Lake Huleh or Samochonitis, as 
Reland inferred from Josephus’ state- 
ment (Ant. v. 5, § 1) that Hazor was 
above lake Samochonitis, presumin; 

that the battle was at Hazor an 

that Samochonitis = high (Arabic 
samaca), as Merom (= inarom) 
means height, so that the waters 


MERONOTHITE 
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were called ‘“‘ Me-Merom,”’ the higher 
waters, the uppermost of the Jordan 
lakes; but Keil makes M. now 
Meirom, a village visited by Jewish 
pilgrims because Hillel and Shammai, 
noted rabbins, were buried there, 
two hours’ journey N.W. of Szafed, 
upon a rocky mountain at the foot 
of which is a spring forming a brook 
and stream. This reaches the lake 
Tiberias near Bethsaida, and consti- 
tutes “‘the waters of M.,’’ for Jose- 
hus (Ant. v. 1, § 18; B. J. ii. 20, 
RG; iii. 3, § 1; Life 87) says, “ these 
kings (under Jabin of Hazor) en- 
camped at Berothe=Meroth, a city 
the western limit of upper Galilee, 
not far from Kedes.”? The Heb. for 
“‘waters’’ is me, not that for a large 
body of standing water(yam). An- 
other objection to Reland’s viewisthe 
difficulty of a flight and pursuit across 
a country so rugged and intersected 
with ravines as that between Huleh 
and Sidon. Beroth was an important 
military post, and so Joshua’s victory 
would be about the plain of Akka, 
more suitable ground for the Ca- 
naanites to choose for their chariots 
to act in than the plain on the S.W. 
margin of Huleh, from which there 
was no escape possible. The pursuit 
to Sidon is then intelligible. How- 
ever, Huleh is thought identical with 
Samochonitis and so with Merom. 
Huleh is the same as Ulatha, the 
region between Trachon and Galilee 
which Herod received from Ceasar 
(Josephus Ant. xv. 10, § 3); derived 
from Hul or Chul, son of Aram 
(Syria), Gen. x. 23 (Rosenmiiller), 
whence also came Cele-Syria (Mi- 
chaelis). 
The Ard el Huleh is a verdant, pictur- 
esque, and fertile plain, 16 miles long 
from N. to 8., eight miles from H. 
to W. The spies of Dan truly 
characterized it ‘‘ very good, a place 
where there is no want of anything 
that is in the earth” (Jud. xviii. 9, 
10). On the W. is the range of hills 
of Kedesh Naphtali; onthe K.are the 
lower slopes of Bashan; on the N. 
irregular low hills stretching from 
the mountains of Naphtali to snowy, 
double peaked mount Hermon, which 
rises on the N.E. corner 10,000 ft. 
high; on the S. the plain is crossed 
by broken high grounds through 
which by deep ravines the Jordan 
after passing through lake Huleh 
(four miles and a half long by three 
broad) descends 700 ft. to the sea of 
Galilee. Morasses with impenetrable 
reeds and sedge (Macgregor discov- 
ered floating papyrus) fence the lake 
on the N.,W., and S. On the W. is 
the Ain Mellahah (‘‘fountain of 
salt,”’ though no salt taste is dis- 
cernible now), a large spring which is 
one of the feeders of the lake, with a 
streim 40 ft. wide. 
Meronothite. 1 Chron. xxvii. 30, 
Neh. iii. 7. 
Meroz=asylum. Jud. v. 23, ‘curse 
ye M., said the angel of the Lord, 
curse ye bitterly the inhabitants there- 
of; because they came not to the 
help of the Lord ugainst the mighty” 
(rather among Israel’s mighty ones). 
They gave asylum to the fleeing 
Canaanites accursed of God, whereas 
Jael who slew their general is 
“‘blessed’’ ‘ver. 24). Rather their 


sin was omission (faint heartedness, 
neutrality where there can be no real 
neutrality: Matt. xii. 30, xxv. 30), 
they neglected the duty of coming to 
Israel’s help in the struggle against 
God’s foes. If M. be Merasas or 
Murussus, a ruin four miles N.W. of 
Beisan on the southern slopes of the 
hills continuing “little Hermon,” 
they had command of the pass and 
might have prevented the escape in 
that quarter of any of Sisera’s host. 
Rather Kefr Musy on the S. of Tabor 
(Raumer). The Angel of Jehovah 
who fought for Israel at Megiddo 
pronounces, through Deborah, M.’s 
curse. 


Mesech, Mrsnrecn. Japheth’s sixth 


son. The Moschi, a warlike race in 
the mountainous region between 
Armenia, Iberia, and Colchis. <As- 
sociated with Tubal, the Tibareni of 
Pontus. Ps. cxx. 5, I dwell among 
people lawless and fierce as ‘ M.” at 
one extremity of the world and 
“ Kedar”’ at the other. Gog’s chief 
vassal, ideal representative of the 
heathen barbarian world. Ezek. xxvii. 
13,“ they traded the persons of men”’ 
as slaves, and “‘ vessels of copper,” 
xxxll. 26, xxxix. 1. Moscow and 
Tobolsk may derive their names 
from M. and Tubal. Magog was 
Gog’s original kingdom ; he acquired 
also M. and Tubal, becoming their 
“chief prince” (rosh; the Scythian 
Tauri and the Araxes were called 
Rhos, whence Russia). M.was once 
one of the most powerful nations of 
western Asia. The Assyrians were 
frequently warring with them, from 
1100. to 700 B.c.; then living E. of 
Taurus range and in Cappadocia. 
The inscriptions call them Muskai, 
the Tibareni Tuplai (Tubal). Caesarea 
Mazacha was the great Moschian 
capital. 


Mesha. 1, Kingof Moab. [See Dison 


on his victorious campaign against 
Israel, and confirmation of Scripture. j 
Revolted at Ahab’s death (2 Kingsi. 
1; iii. 4,5). Being “sheepmasters”’ 
the Moabites had rendered tribute to 
Israel ever since David's days (2 Sam. 
viii. 2) in flogks, 100,000 lambs, and 
100,000 rams with the wool. Isaiah 
(xvi. 1) counsels Moab to resume 
payment, ‘‘send ye the lamb to the 
ruler... from Sela unto... Zion.” 
[See JeHoram, JEHOSHAPHAT, ELI- 
sHA, ENGEDI, CHEMOSH, on the con- 
federacy against M. and the super- 
stitious indignation raised against 
Israel because of their reducing him 
to such desperation that he sacri- 
ficed his own son (Mic. vi. 7), so 
that the allies departed to their own 
land.} 2. Firstborn of Jerahmeel’s 
brother Caleb; father, 7.e. founder, 
of Ziph (1 Chron. ii. 42). 3. A de- 
scendant of Benjamin, born in Moab, 
son of Shaharaim and Hodesh (1 
Chron. yiii. 8, 9). 


4, Joktan’s descendants “dwelt from 


Mesha, as thou goest unto Sephar a 
mount of the East.”” The western port 
of Arabia; Musa (Bochart), Mesene 
(meaning “‘a fluviatile island’) at the 
mouth of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
near Bassora (Gesenius) (Gen. x. 30) ; 
Beishe in the N. of Yemen (Knobel). 


Meshach. The Babylonian name 


given to Mishael, one of Daniel’s 
three companions, of the blood royal 


of Judah (fulfilling the prophetic 
threat, Isa. xxxix. 7) ; with the first 
syllable of Mish-ael retained, but 
Shak the Babylonian goddess (from 
whom Babylon is called Sheshach, 
Jer. xxv. 26) being substituted for 
El; the goddess of love and mirth, 
during whose feast Cyrus took Baby- 
lon, Venus or the Earth. “ Inwhom 
was no blemish, well favoured, skilful 
in all wisdom, cunning in knowledge, 
understanding science, having ability 
to stand in the king’s palace,’’ after 
Ashpenaz had put him im charge of 
the MELZAR [see] or “ steward’’ to 
teach him “ the learning and tongue 
of the Chaldwans.” Appointed by 
the king a “‘daily provision of the 
king’s meat (dainties) and wine three 
years, that at the end he might 
stand before the king”’ as an attend- 
ant courtier and counsellor; not 
eunuch. Like Daniet [see] he re- 
fused the king’s dainties with de- 
termined “purpose ’’ (Dan. i. 8-16) 
because a portion of the viands and 
wine were first offered to idols on the 
hearth to consecrate the whole (Deut. 
xxxii. 88; 1 Cor. viii. 7, 10, x. 27, 
28). The faith of these youths was 
made instrumental in overruling the 
foretold evil (Ezek. iv. 18, Hos. ix. 3) 
to the glory of God; they “ chose 
affliction with the people of God 
rather than the pleasures of sin for a 
season’’ (Heb. xi. 24-26). So far 
from losing by faithfulness, they 
‘* appeared in countenance fairer and 
fatter than all who did eat the king’s 
meat,” illustrating Deut. viii. 3, 1 
Kings iii. 11-13, Matt. vi.38. “God 
gave them knowledge and skill im all 
learning and wisdom’’; and “ the 
king found them ten times better 
than all the magicians and astrolo- 
gers in all hisrealm.”’ Daniel, when 
promoted to be chief governor over 
all the wise men of Babylon and 
ruler over the whole province, re- 
membered his three friends (contrast 
Gen. xl. 28; Eccles. ix. 15,16; Amos 
vi. 6) ; and at his request the king set 
them over the affairs of the province 
of Babylon (Dan. 1i. 48, 49). 


Then followed the trial of their faith 


(1 Pet. i. 7). They refused to bow 
to the king’s image, which, like 
antichrist, he set up to be worshipped 
on pain of the fiery furnace (Rev. 
xiii. 14). They reply, “we are not 
careful to answer thee in this matter” 
Matt. x. 19, 28). Parleying, where 
uty is plain, is fatal; decision is 
safety. They answer his challenge, 
“‘who is that God that shall deliver 
you?’ with ‘‘our God is able . 
and He will deliver us,’’ either from 
death or in death (2 Tim. iv. 17,18). 
“ But if not’’ literally, as He is able, 
still “‘we will not serve thy gods’ 
(Job xiii. 15). The flame slew their 
persecutors (Ps. vii. 16), but ‘‘ not 
an hair of their head was singed” 
(Luke xii. 7, xxi. 18). The fire only 
burnt their bonds, so that they 
“walked loose in the midst of the 
fire’’ (John viii. 36, Ps. exxxviii. 7, 
Isa. xliii. 1, 2); Jehovah was a wall 
of fire round them against their foes 
(Zech. ii. 5). So the king promoted 
them in the province, illustrating 
Prov. xvi. 7, xxviii. 23, Ps. exix. 46. 


Meshelemiah=whom Jehovah re- 


pays. 1 Chron. xxvi. 1, 2, 9, 14; ix. 


MESHEZABEEL 


( 470 ) 


21; =SHELEMIAH=SHALLUM (Hzra 
ii. 42, Neh. vii. 45, xii. 25). 

Meshezabeel. 1. Neh. iii. 4. 2. 
Neh. x. 21. 3. Neh. xi. 24. 

Meshillemith, Mresaintemorn. 1. 
(Maasiai, 13) 1 Chron. ix. 12. 2. 
2 Chron. xxviii. 12. 

Meshullam. 1. 2 Kingsxxii.3. 2. 
1 Chron. iii. 19. 3.1 Chron. v. 18,17. 
4. 1 Chron. viii. 17. 5. 1 Chron. ix. 7, 
Nebwexti 7-4 sGaNehs inte T= 
Shallum; Neh. ix. 11, vi. 7; mi. 
11. His ancestors were Zadok, 
Ahitub, Meraioth (as these two 
ought to be placed by transposition). 
8. 1 Chron. ix. 12; Neh. xi. 13 omits, 
an error of transcribers. 9. 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 12. 10. A chief sent by Ezra 
(viii. 16-21, ete.) to Iddo to gather 
Levites to join the caravan returning 
to Jerusalem. 1]. Ezra x. 15. 12. 
Ezra x. 29. 18. Neh. iii. 4, 30; 
Tobiah’s son Johanan married his 
daughter (Neh. vi. 18). 14. Neh. 
iii. 6. 15. Neh. viii. 4. 16. Neh. 
a7 ens WT Neh: Pa 14.2050 18, 
Neh. xii. 18. 19. Neh. xii.16. 20. 
Neh. xii. 25= Meshelemiah (1 Chron. 
xxvi. 1), Shelemiah (ver. 14), Shal- 
lum (Neh. vii. 45). 21. Neh. xii. 33. 

Meshullemeth. 2 Kings xxi. 19. 

Mesobaite. Heb. Mezobaite. The 
title of Jasiel (1 Chron. xi. 47). 
From Zopan [see], one of the small 
Syrian kingdoms. 

Mesopotamia=region between the 
rivers ; 700 miles long, from 20 to 250 
broad; bounded N.E. by the Tigris, 
S.W. by the Euphrates. Its Heb. 
name Aram Naharaim means ‘“‘Aram 
between the rivers.’’ The tribe sprung 
from Aram, Shem’s fourth son, first 
colonised it. Man’s first dwelling 
after the flood. Here was the plain 
of Shinar (Gen. xi. 2, xiv. 1), where 
the Babel tower and kingdom were. 
Padan Aram, “plain Syria,’ was 
the N. part of the whole; the 
whole yuna “highland”? was 
Aram, in eontradistinction from 
Canaan ‘‘the lowland.’’? The upper 
Tigris valley was separated from the 
Mesopotamian plain by a mountain 
range (Masius: Strabo, xi. 12, § 4). 
The vast plain is intersected by the 
Sinjar running E. and W. Mounds 
mark city sites on every side. In- 
numerable lines of embankment indi- 
cate a network of ancient canals 
which diffused by irrigation fertility 
where now are morasses or barren- 
ness. The N.W. part between the 
bend of the Euphrates and the upper 
Tigris is what Scripture names M. 
The Chaboras or Hasor [see], flow- 
ing from the 8. side of the Sinjar 
range, empties itself into the Enu- 
phrates. rfa, Abram’s native city, 
and Haran, his resting place between 
Chaldzea and Palestine, are in Padan 
Aram (xxv. 20, xxviir. 2). Nahor 
settled in M. after quitting Ur 
(Gen. xxiv. 10). Naharina occurs 
in Egyptian inscriptions of the 18th 
and 19th dynasties. Bethuel, Re- 
bekah, and Laban lived in Padan 
Aram. Balaam’s abode was Pethor 
of M. among ‘the mountains of the 
East’ (Num. xxiii. 7, xxii. 5). Cuu- 
SHAN RisHatHatm [see] of M. op- 
pressed Israel in the time of the 
Judges (iii. 8). The Mesopotamians 
aided the Ammonites with chariots 
against David (1 Chron. xix. 6, 16). 


Metals. 


Assyrian inscriptions confirm Scerip- 
ture in asserting that M. was inde- 
pendent of Assyria till after David 
(‘the tribes of the Nairi,’’? stream 
lands, were under their several inde- 
pendent princes, until in 880 B.c., 
Jehu’s time, Assyria became com- 
pletely their master); also that 
Mesopotamians used chariots in bat- 
tle, and that after David’s time M. 
became absorbed in Assyria. Men 
of M. were among those who heard 
in their own tongue the wonderful 
works of God (Acts ii. 9). 


Messiah=anointed (Heb.)=Curist 


(Gr.) [see]. In A. V. only in Dan. 
ix. 25, 26 of O. T.; Johni. 41, iv. 25, 
of N. T. Having the immeasurable 
unction of the Holy Spirit as Pro- 
phet, Priest, and King at one and the 
same time. All others have but a 
measure, and that derived from Him 
(John i. 16, iii. 84). See the type 
(Exod. xxviii. 41, xxx. 28, 24; 1 Sam. 
xxiv.6); and the prophecies (Gen. iii. 
15, ix. 26, xii. 2, 3; xxii.; comp. 
John viii. 56, Gen. xlix. 10, Num. 
xxiv. 17-19, Deut. xviii. 18 with Acts 
iii. 22-24, John v. 45-47, Ps. ii. 2, 6 
marg., 7-12, xvi., xxii., xl, xlv. 7 
comp. 1 Kings i. 39, 40, Ps. lxix., 
Ixxii., ex.). His birthplace (Mice. v. 
2), His lineage (Isa. ‘ki. 1), His time 
of coming (Dan. ix. 25, 26), whilst 
the second temple stood (Hag. ii. 9), 
and His forerunner (Isa. x]. 3-5, Mal. 
ili. 1) are foretold. From Ps. ii., 
Jer. xxiii. 5, 6, Zech. ix. 9, the Jews 
expected a triumphant king, but 
overlooked the prophecies of His 
sufferings first (Isa. liii., Luke xxiv. 
21, 26, 27). A few looked for a 
more spiritual deliverance (Luke ii. 
30, 38), and among them the despised 
Samaritans (John iy. 25, 42) and the 
thief on the cross (Luke xxiii. 42). 
The rabbins got over the Messianic 
prophecies which prove Jesus to be 
Messiah by imagining a Messiah 
ben Joseph who should suffer, dis- 
tinct from Messiah ben David who 
should reign; but the prophecies of 
the suffering and glory are so blended 
as to exclude the idea of any but one 
and the same Messiah (comp. Isa. lii. 
7, 18, 14, 15; liti.). 

Gold of Havilah is men- 
tioned as early as Gen. ii. 11. The 
first worker of instruments of copper 
(“brass’’) and 
tron was Tubal- 
cain (iv. 22). 
Abram was rich 
in silver and 4 
gold (xiii. 2). 
Instruments be- 
fore Tubalcain 
(born according 
to Heb. chrono- 
logy 500 years 
after Adam and 
contemporary 
with Enoch 
from Seth ; 1000 according to LXX. 
chronology) wére-apparently of flint, 
bone, and hard wood, such as un- 
civilized nations now use. Races 
that have degenerated into barbarism 
fall back upon flint; then advance to 
bronze, an alloy of copper and tin, 
harder than either; and then brass ; 
and lastly iron. The oldest Euro- 
pean races used only flint weapons, 
which are found in the gravel; but 


METAL UTENSILS, 


METHEG-AMMAH 


this is no proof they were unknown 
to Adam’s early descendants. Isola- 
tion would soon reduce the distant 
emigrants to savagery. 


Silver was used for commerce, ag 


“money” (Gen. xxiii. 16, xvii. 12, 
xx. 16), gold for ornament. Gold, 
silver, brass, iron, tin, and lead were 
among the spoils taken from Midian 
(Num. xxxi. 22). In Job xx. 24 for 
‘* steel” transl. brass. Also Ps. xviii. 
34, “a bow of steel”’ should be drass, 
which, or bronze, was used to 
strengthen arms, as for instance the 
Egyptians’ bows. But God so taught 
David to war relying on Him that uo 
weapon could prevail against him; 
so Isa. liv. 17. In Jer. xv. 12, “shall 
iron break the northern iron and the 
steel?” the metal meant is copper 
miced with iron by the Chalybes near 
the Pontus far N. of Palestine; i.e., 
can the Jews, however  iron-like, 
break the hardier steel-like northern 
Chaldees (i. 14). Common iron, as 
then prepared, was inferior to the 
Chalybian iron and brass combined. 
Thus explaining, we solve Hender- 
son’s difficulty that A. V. makes iron 
not so hard as brass, and we need not 
transl. as he does “can one break 
iron, even northern iron, and brass P”” 
In Nah. ii. 3, “ the chariots will be 
with flaming torches,” transl. rather 
“with fire flashing scythes,’’ lit. 
‘‘with the fire (glitter) of seythes’’ 
or steel weapons fixed at right angles 
to the axles, and turned down, or 
parallel, inserted into the felly of the 
wheel. [On Ezra i. 4 “amber,” 
Rey. i. 15 “‘ fine brass,” see AMBER. ] 
The first payment of gold is in 1 
Chron. xxi. 25. [See Aratnan.] 
Gold was imported from Ophir, 
Sheba, Parvaim, and Uphaz (1 Kings 
ix. 27, 28, x. 2, 10; 2 Chron. iii. 6; 
Jer. x. 9). The hills of Palestine 
yielded copper (Deut. viii. 9). Job 
xxviil. hints at the fact that gold is 
more superficial, ion lodes yield 
more the deeper you go: “there is 
a vein (a mine whence it goes forth, 
Heb.) for the silver, and a place for 
gold (which men) refine (it is found 
in the sands of rivers, and its purti- 
cles have a superficial range in 
mines); iron is taken out of the dust 
(or earth, ore looking like it), and 
copper is molten out of the stone.” 
Copper is easier found and wrought 
than iron, so was in earlier use. 
Copper alloyed with tin formed 
bronze, of which Napier (Metal. of 
Bible) thinks the domestic vessels, 
the arms, ete., in Scripture were 
made, as it tarnishes less, takes a 
finer polish, and admits of a keen, 
hard edge (2 Sam. xxi. 16). Israel 
derived their skill in metallurgy from 
the Egyptians. ‘Tin (bedi/) was 
doubtless imported through the 
Pheenicians from Cornwall to Tar- 
shish, and thence to Palestine (Kzek. 
xxvii. 12, xxii. 18-20; Isa. i. 25); the 
Assyrian bronze BOWLS [see!, having 
one part tin to ten copper, now in 
the British Museum, consist of metal 
probably exported 38000 years ago 
from the British isles. 


Metheg-Ammah. 2 Sam. viii. 1. 


Not in the parallel 1 Chron. xviii. 1. 
The name M. must have fallen into 


disuse, originally designating the 
region wherein Gath was. Tether 


METHUSAEL 


( 471 ) 


MICAIAH 


it is figurative: “ David took the 
bridle of the mother (Gath the me- 
tropolis, i.e. wrested the supremacy) 
out of the hand of the Philistines.” 
The Arabic idiom for submission is 
to give up one’s bridle to another. 
The phrase ‘‘Gath and her daughter 
towns” (Heb. 1 Chron. xviii. 1) fa- 
vours the rendering ‘‘ mother.” Gath 
became tributary to David. 

Methusael. Son of Mehujael in 
Cain’s line, and Lamech’s father 
(Gen. iv. 18). 

Methuselah = he dies and it (the 
flood) is sent. A name given pro- 
phetically by Enoch, or given after 


the event. Phcenician inscriptions 
use methu=betha=a man. The 
longest liver, 969 years. He died in 


the year of the flood, possibly by it. 
It is suggestive that death enters 
into the name of the longest liver. 
No record of godliness is given, as in 
his father Enoch’s case (Gen. v. 21- 
27); faith is not always hereditary. 
Mezahab = waters of gold (“gold 
was in his house as water”: Abar- 
banel). Gen. xxxvi. 39. 
-Miamin. 1. Ezra ii. 25. 2. Neh. 
xli.5; MIniaMin, ver. 17 ; Misamin, 
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Mibhar. Son of Haggeri (1 Chron. 
xi. 38), probably a corruption for 2 
Sam. xxi. 36, “of Zobah, Bani the 
Gadite.” LXX. seemingly read, 
“Tegal the brother of Nathan, flower 
of the host; Bani the Gadite.” 

Mibsam=sweet odowr. 1. Son of 
Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 13). Progenitor 
probably of a tribe dwelling in the 
part of Arabia yielding balsam and 
perfumes. 2. Sonof Simeon; named 
as his brother Mishma from the Ish- 
maelite M. (1 Chron. iv. 25.) 

Mibzar. Duke or tribe prince of 
Edom or Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 42) at 
Hadar’s death, = fortress. Comp. 
‘the strong city”’ (mibzar), Ps. eviii. 
10, lx. 9; Jer. xlix. 16. 

Micah. 1. Of mount Ephraim. [See 
JONATHAN.| The date of the event 
is implied as before Samson, for the 
origin of the name Mahaneh Dan 
occurs in this narrative (Jud. xviii. 
12) and it is mentioned as already so 
named in Samson’s childhood (xiii. 
25 marg.). Josephus places the syn- 
chronous narrative of the Levite and 
his concubine at the beginning of the 
judges. Phinehas, Aaron’s grand- 
son, is mentioned (xx. 28). The nar- 
rative was written after the monarchy 
had begun (xviii. 1, xix. 1), whilst 
the tabernacle was still at Shiloh, 
not yet moved by David to Jerusalem 
(xviii. 31). 

2. Micau THE PropHet. The oldest 
form of the name was Micaiahu, ‘who 
is as Jah?’ (comp. Micnakt.) In vii. 
18 M. alludes to the meaning of his 
name as embodying the most precious 
truth toa guilty people such as he had 
painted the Jews, ‘‘ who is a God like 
unto Thee that pardoneth iniquity,” 
ete. Sixth of the minor prophets in 
the Heb. canon. third in the LXX. 
The Morasthite, i.e. of Moresheth, or 
Moresheth Gath (near Gath in S.W. 
of Judea), where once was his tomb, 
but in Jerome's (Ep. Paule 6) days 
a church, not far from Eleuthero- 
polis. M. prophesied in the reigns 
of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, 
somewhere between 756 and 697 B.c. 


Divisions. 


Contemporary with Isaiah in Judah, 
with whose prophecies his have a 
close connection (comp. iv. 1-3 with 
Isa. ii. 2-4, the latter stamping the 
former as inspired), and with Hosea 
and Amos during their later ministry 
in Israel. His earlier prophecies 
underJothamandAhaz were collected 
and written out as one whole under 
Hezekiah. Probably the book was 
read before the assembled king and 
people on some fast or festival, as 
certain elders quoted to the princes 
and people assembled against Jere- 
miah (xxvi. 18) Mic. i. 12, ‘‘M. 
the Morasthite in the days of Heze- 
kiah, and spake to all the people of 
Judah, Thus saith the Lord of hosts, 
Zion shall be ploughed like a field, 
and Jerusalem shall become heaps, 
and the mountain of the houseas the 
high places of a forest. Did Heze- 
kiah put him . . . todeath? Didhe 
not fear the Lord and besought the 
Lord, and the Lord repented Him of 
the evil which He had pronounced 
against them?” The idolatries of 
Ahaz’ reign accord with M.’s de- 
nunciations. He prophesies partly 
against Israel (Samaria), partly 
against Judah. Shalmaneser and 
Sargon took Samaria in the sixth year 
of Hezekiah (722 B.c.). The section 
in which is (i. 6) ‘‘I will make Sa- 
maria as an heap” was therefore 
earlier. The ‘high places’’ (ver. 5) 
probably allude to those in Jotham’s 
and Ahaz’ reigns (2 Kings xv. 35, 
xvi. 4). The ‘‘horses and chariots” 
(v. 10) accord with Jotham’s time, 
when Uzziah’s military establish- 
ments still flourished (2 Chron. xxvi. 
11-15). Chaps. v. 12-14, vi. 16, “the 
statutes of Omri are kept and all the 
works of the house of Ahab,” accord 
with the reign of Ahaz who “walked 
in the way of the kings of Israel’’ 
(2 Kings xvi. 3). 

The thrice repeated phrase 
“Hear yo”’ (i. 2, iii. 1, vi. 1) divides 
the whole into three parts. The 
middle division (iii.—v.) has Messiah 
and His kingdom for its subject. 
The first division prepares for this by 
foretelling the overthrow of the world 
kingdoms. The third division is the 
appeal based on the foregoing, and 
the elect chureh’s anticipation of 
God’s finally forgiving His people’s 
sin completely, and restoring Israel 
because of the covenant with Jacob 
and Abraham of old. The intima- 
tions concerning the birth of Messiah 
as a child and His reign in peace, and 
Jacob’s remnant destroying adver- 
saries as a “lion,”’ but being “a dew 
from the Lord amidst many people” 
(iv. 9—v.5), correspond to Isa. vii. 14— 
16, ix. 6,7. This middle section is 
the clim»x, falling into four strophes 
(iv. 1-8, iv. 9—v. 2, v. 8-9, v. 10-15). 
Chaps. vi., vii., form a vivid dialogue 
wherein. Jehovah expostulates with 
Israel for their sinful and monstrous 
ingratitude, and they attempt to reply 
and are convicted (vi. 6-8). Then the 
chosen remnant amidst the surround- 
ing gloom looks to the Lord and re- 
ceives a*surance of final deliverance. 
Zacharias (Luke i. 72, 73) reproduces 
the closing anticipation (Mice. vii. 16- 
20), ‘ Thou wilt perform the truth to 
Jacob and the mercy to Abraham 
which Thou hast sworn uato our 


Style. 


Micaiah, Micnatan. 


fathers from the days of old.” Sen- 
nacherib’s invasion is foreseen, i.9-16; 
especially 13, 14, comp. 2 Kings xviii. 
14-17. Jerusalem’s destruction in iii. 
12, vii.18. The Babylonian captivity 
and deliverance in iv. 10, 1-8, vi. 
11, confirming the genuineness of 
the latter half of Isaiah his contem- 
porary, with whom M. has so much 
in common and who (xxxix.—lxvi.) 
similarly foretells the captivity and 
deliverance. The fall of Assyria and 
Babylon are referred to (Mic. v. 5, 6; 
vii. 8, 10).  Hengstenberg thinks that 
Micaiah’s words (1 Kings xxii. 28), 
‘“‘hearken, O people, every one of 
you,” were intentionally repeated by 
M. to intimate that his own activity 
is a continuation of that of his pre- 
decesser who was so jealous for God, 
and that he had more in common 
with him than the mere name. 

His diction is pure and his par- 
allelismsregular. His description of 
Jebovah (vii. 18, 19), “‘ who is a God 
like unto Thee, forgiving ?”’ etce., 
alludes to the meaning of his own 
name and to Exod. xv. 11, xxxiv. 
6, 7, and is a fine specimen of his 
power and pathos. He is dramatic 
in chaps. vi., vii. His similarity to 
Isaiah in style is due to their theme 
being alike (Mic. i. 2, Isa. i. 2; Mic. 
ii. 2, Isa. v. 8; Mic. ii. 6, 11, Isa. 
xxx. 10; Mic. ti. 12, Isa. x. 20-22; 
Mic. vi. 6-8, Isa. i. 11-17). He is 
abrupt in transitions, and elliptical, 
and so obscure ; the contrast between 
Babylon, which triumphs over carnal 
Israel, and humble Bethlehem out 
of which shall come forth Israel’s 
Deliverer and Babylon’s Destroyer, 
is a striking instance: iv. 8—v. 7. 
Pastoral and rural imagery is com- 
mon (i. 6, 8; ii. 12; iti. 12; iv. 3, 12, 
18; v. 4-8; vi. 15; vii. 1, 4, 14). 
Plays upon words abound (i. 10-15). 
[See APHRAH, BETHEZEL, Maroru, 
ACHzIB, MARESHAR. | 


N. T. quotations of M.: Matt. ii. 5, 6 


(v. 2) ; x. 85, 36 (vii. 6); ix. 13 (vi. 

6-8) ; Mark xiii. 12, Luke xii. 53 (vii. 

6); John vii. 42 (v. 2); Eph. 1. 14 
5 


(v. 5). 
3. The Reubenite Joel’s descendant 


(1 Chron. v. 5). 4. Mephibosheth’s 
or Meribbaal’s son (1 Chron. viii. 84, 
2 Sam. ix. 12), Micua.. 5. A Ko- 
hathite Levite, Uzziel’s eldest son ; 
nephew of Amram, and cousin to 
Moses (1 Chron. xxiii. 20, xxiv. 
24, 25); the spelling varies in the two 


chaps. 6. Abdon’s father (2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 20); Achbor’s, 2 Kings 
xxii. 12. 


Son of Imlah 
(1 Kings xxii. 8). Consulted by 
Ahab at Jehoshaphat’s request when 
undertaking the joint expedition 
against Ramoth Gilead, which Ben- 
hadad had engaged to restore (xx. 
34). The 400 prophets whom 
Ahab gathered together to “‘ inquire 
the word of Jehovah”? (xxii. °} were 
prophets of JeERoBoam’s [see] sym- 
bolic calf worship of Jehovah not of 
Baal. Jehoshaphat begged for some 
“prophet of Jehovah besides,” un- 
connected with the calf symbolism 
forbidden by the second command- 
ment. Ahab mentioned M., adding 
“‘T hate him, for he doth not pro- 
phesy good concerning me but evil ”’ 
(comp. xxi. 20, Jer. xxxvi. 23). Ahab 


MICAIAH 


had M. already in prison, as ver. 26 
implies, “carry him back .. . 
rison.” Josephus (Ant. viii. 15, 
6) says that it was M. who pre- 
icted (“fin the word-of Jehovah,”’ 
Hag. i. 13) death by a lion to the 
neighbour who would not smite him, 
and who, disguised with ashes, under 
the parable of one letting go a pri- 
soner entrusted to him made Ahab 
in his hour of triumph, when the 
mortification would be the greater, 
condemn himself out of his own 
mouth, to lose his life for letting 
Benhadad escape (1 Kings xx. 35-48). 
Zedekiah, one of the 400, at the gate 
of Samaria where the two kings sat 
in state, symbolically putting horns 
or iron spikes on his head, foretold 
the transfer of Ephraim’s blessing 
(Deut. xxxiii. 17) to Ahab; ‘‘ with the 
horns of the buffalo (or wild ox, 
reem) he shall push the people.’’ So 
all the rest said, “ go up and prosper.” 
M., though prompted to imitate their 
prophecies of good, would say only 
what Jehovah said (Num. xxii. 38). 
Tronically and in parody he repeated 
at first their parrot-like ery, “‘ go and 
prosper,’ to show Ahab how easy 
such prophesying is if worldly inter- 
est were one’s aim. Then, being 
ro pl in Jehovah’s name, M. said 
“7 saw all Israel scattered . . . as 
sheep that have no shepherd (quoted 
by the Lord Jesus Himself, Matt. 
ix. 36, as it is previously the basis of 
Ezek. xxxiv. 5, Zech. x. 2), and 
Jehovah said, these have no master 
(Ahab falling), let them return every 
man to his house.’’ Instead of 
Moses’ blessing on Ephraim awaiting 
Ahab, as Zedekiah had said, Moses’ 
cnet of what Israel would be at 

is death, ‘‘ Jehovah’s congregation 
as sheep having no shepherd,” if no 
successor were appointed, would be 
realized (Num. xxvii. 17). Ahab, 
though he had asked M. tospeak the 
truth, attributed it when spoken to 
M.’s ill will. M. therefore revealed 
the source unseen of the 400 pro- 
phets’ falsehood; Jehovah, seen in 
real vision on His throne amidst His 
hosts, asked, who shall persuade 
Ahab to go up and fall at Ramoth 
Gilead? A lying spirit undertook 
to influence the 400 to Ahab’s ruin 
(Zech. xiii. 2, 1 John iv. 6). The 
access of Satan to the heavenly court 
in O.T. times appears here and 
Job i. 6, ii. 1 (but comp. Rev. xii. 
7-10 as to N. T. times). God said 
to the lying spirit, ‘‘ go forth and do 
so.” It was no invention of fancy, 
but a supernatural agency under 
Satan, by God’s overruling appoint- 
ment, which in righteous retribution 
gives over to a lie those who love not 
the truth (Jud. ix. 28; Job xii. 16; 
Ezek. xiv. 9; 2 Thess. ii. 11, 12). 
God does not will or tempt to evil 
(Jas. i. 18); but, as Ahab would 
not heed the true prophet, gives him 
over to the false (Rom. i. 24-28, 
ix. 17-23; Exod. vii. 8,18, xiv. 4,17, 
x. 20, 27). The words ‘thou shalt 
persuade and prevail also’’ show 
that the human will was left free; 
God makes one stage in the sinner’s 
downward course the sequel and 
punishment of the foregoing one; 
Ahab might have resisted the 
tempter. Zedekiah, conscious that 
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he had not invented his lying pro- 
phecy, smote M. on the cheek, 
asking ‘‘ which way went the Spirit 
of Jehovah from me to speak unto 
thee?”’ ‘Thou shalt see in the day 
when thou shalt go into an inner 
chamber to hide,’ viz. from the 
vengeance of those misled by thee to 
their defeat. Ahab commanded, 
“take M. back unto Amon... in 
the prison, feed him with bread and 
water of affliction (in more severe 
imprisonment than before) until I 
come in peace.” M. replied: ‘‘if 
thou return at all in peace Jehovah 
hath not spoken by me; hearken, O 
nations, every one of you’’; appeal- 
ing not only to Israel but to the 
Gentile world, to which Ahab had 
conformed, and which may heed, 
since Israel will not, so as when the 
event should come to pass to discern 
the truth of Jehovah (Mic. i. 2). 


Micha. 1. Mephibosheth’s son [see 


Mican]. 2. Neb. x. 11. 3. Neh. 
xi. 17, xii. 85 ; 1 Chron. ix. 15. 


Michael=who is like unto God? 1, 


Num. xiii. 18. 2. 1 Chron. v. 18. 
3. 1 Chron. v. 14. 4. 1 Chron. vi. 
40. 5. 1Chron. vii. 3. 6. 1 Chron. 
viii. 16.0, 72:1 Chron. xiv 20. © 81 
Chron. xxvii. 18. 9. 2 Chron. xxi. 
2-4. 10. Ezra viii. 8. 


Tue ARCHANGEL (Dan. x. 18, 21, xii. 


1;2 Pet. ii. 11; Rev. xii. 7). On 
the meaning comp. Exod. xv. 11, 
Ps. lxxxix. 6-8. Contrast ‘‘ who is 
like unto the beast P”’ (Rev. xiii. 4.) 
Some think that M.isthe Son of God. 
Certainly the Angel of Jehovah, or 
Jehovah the Second Person, in plead- 
ing for Joshua the highpriest repre- 
senting the Jewish church, uses the 
same rebuke to Satan as M. does in 
Jude 9, Zech. iii. 1-5. M. will usher 
in the coming resurrection by stand- 
ing up for God’s people, as peculiarly 
their champion (Dan. xii. 1, 2; x. 21), 
“your prince.” ‘‘ M. when contend- 
ing with the devil about the body of 
Moses (which Jehovah buried, but 
which was probably translated shortly 
afterwards, for ‘no man knoweth of 
his sepulchre’; hence he appeared 
in a body, as did Elijah, at the trans- 
figuration; Satan, the accuser of the 
brethren, probably opposed his 
translation on the ground of his 
sins, but M. contended with him and 
prevailed) durst not (from reverence 
to Satan’s former dignity, ver. 8) 
bring against him a railing accusa- 
tion, but said The Lord rebuke 
thee.” This language suits an arch- 
angel rather than the Divine Son. 
But the connection of M. with the 
Son of God in name and some 
functions is intimate. The angel in 
Dan. x. 13 says that M. (apparently 
distinct from the Divine Rad de- 
scribed ver. 5, 6, Rev. i: 13-15) 
as patron of Israel before God 
“helped” him, whilst ‘‘ he was de- 
tained with the (angel of the) kings 
of Persia.’’ Gesenius transl. notharti 
“T gained the ascendancy,’’ viz. 
against the adverse angel of Persia, 
so as to influence the Persian kings 
to permit the Jews’ return to Jeru- 
salem. Ver. 21, “none holdeth 
with me in these things, but M. your 
prince,’’ meansthat M. alone, withthe 
angelic speaker, had the office of pro- 
tecting Israel, the world powers were 


Michal. 


MICHAL 


all against Israel. In the captivity, 
during the withholding of God's 
regular manifestations to Israel, 
those visions of angels come pre- 
cisely when most needed. When the 
world powers seemed to have over- 
whelmed the kingdom of God so 
utterly, Israel needed to have her 
faith in God’s promises of restoration 
reinvigorated by a glimpse into the 
background of history in the world 
of spirits, and to see there the mighty 
angelic champions who are on her 
side under the Son of God (2 Kings 


vi. 17). 
Michaiah. ‘See Mican, Micna.] 


1. Neh. xii. 41. 2. 2 Chron. xvii. 7. 
3. Son of GermariaH [see, and 
BaxrucuH and JEREMIAH] (Jer. xxxvi. 
11-14). On hearing all the Lord’s 
words, through Jeremiah, read by 
Baruch M. went down to the king’s 
house, into the scribe’s chamber 
where sat all the princes, and de- 
clared unto them all the words. It 
was to his grandfather Shaphan 
Josiah’s scribe, that Hitkiag [see 
delivered the book of the law just 
found (2 Kings xxii. 10). 4, Same 
as Maachah, Rehohoam’s wife, Abi- 
jah’s mother (2 Chron. xiii. 2). 

1 Sam. xiv. 49. Saul’s 
younger daughter. Saul had pro- 
mised David MeraB [see] the elder, 
but gave her to Adriel. Meanwhile 
M. loved David; and Saul on hear- 
ing of it from his attendants made 
it a trap for David (xviii. 21), say- 
ing, ‘‘thou shalt be my son in law 
in a second way,” and requiring, 
instead of the dowry paid to the 
father according to Hastern usage, 
100 Philistines’ foreskins. The 
courtiers, by Saul’s secret instruc- 
tions, urged on David, who at first 
shrank from again subjecting himself 
to the king’s caprice. David slew 
200, and Saul gave him M. 


She proved a true hearted wife, and 


saved her husband from Saul’s mes- 
sengers sent to slay him in the morn- 
ing. Like ‘‘ dogs” prowling about 
for prey “at evening,” so they 
besieged David’s house, awaiting his 
coming forth in the morning (Ps. 
lix. 6, 14, 15; agreeing naturally with 
1 Sam. xix. 11). David sets his 
“watching” and “waiting upon 
God” against their “ watching’’ 
and waiting to kill him. Title Ps, 
lix. 9, “because of his (the enemy’s) 
strength’; see ver. 12 on Saul’s 
‘pride’? roused to jealousy of 
David’s fame, and Saul’s “‘lying’’ 
accusation of treason against David. 
Saul’s “wandering up and down” 
for help, when he sought the Endor 
witch, was the retribution in kind for 
his wandering up and down persecut- 
ing David (ver. 14, 15). 


M. let him down through the window, 


and laid in his bed a lifesized tera- 
phim image (Gen. xxxi. 19), and put 
a goat’s hair cloth to cover the head 
and face from gnats, and the outer 
mantle (beged) over the body. Thus 
time was allowed for his escape to 
Samuel; and when Saul, impatient 
of waiting till he should come forth 
in the morning, sent messengers in 
the evening to take him, she first 
said he was sick ; then on their re- 
turn, with Saul’s command to see and 
bring him in the bed, her trick was 


MICHAL 


detected and Saul upbraided her; 
but she said she was constrained b 
David’s threats. Subsequently M. 
was married to Phaltiel of Gallim (1 
Sam. xxv. 44, 2 Sam. iii. 15). After 
Saul’s death M. and her husband 
went with the rest of the family 
to the E. of Jordan and was under 
Ishbosheth’s rule. Thence she was 
brought to David by Abner, as the 
king made her restoration the one 
condition of a league and demanded 
her from Ishbosheth ; so in spite of 
the tears of Phaltiel, who followed 
behind to Bahurim on the road up 
from the Jordan valley to Olivet, 
and was thence turned back by 
Abner, David’s messenger; and the 
20 men with Abner, whose puppet 
Ishbosheth was, escorted her. The 
forced parting with her last husband, 
and David’s accession of wives, Abi- 
gail and Ahinoam, caused a coolness 
on her part after an interval of 14 
years since she had enabled David to 
escape at Gibeah. His ardour for 
her was certainly at first the same, 
as his keenness to claim her proves ; 
but she alienated him from her for 
ever by her cutting sneer when, 
after dancing with all his might be- 
fore Jehovah, in a thin ephod with 
short shoulder dress, as representa- 
tive of the priestly nation, stripped 
of royal robes in the presence of the 
great King, “‘he returned to bless 
his household’’; instead of pious 
and affectionate congratulations at 
the bringing up of Jehovah’s ark to 
Zion, already “‘ despising him in her 
heart’’ she came out to meet him, 
and said in bitter irony, “how glori- 
ous was the king of Israel to-day, 
who uncovered himself to-day in the 
eyes of the handmaids of his ser- 
vants, as one of the vain fellows 
shamelessly uncovereth himself!” 
M. had teraphim (1 Sam. xix. 18), 
but like Saul she had no regard for 
Jehovah’s ark (1 Chron. xiii. 3), and 
was offended at the king because in 
pious enthusiasm he humbled him- 
self to the level of the priests and 
nation before Jehovah. David re- 
plied, mortifying her pride as a king’s 
daughter: “it was before Jehovah 
who chose me before thy father and 
before all his house, to appoint me 
ruler over the people of Jehovah, 
Israel; therefore will I play (or, 
have I played) before Jehovah, and 
I will be yet more vile . . . and base 
in my own sight; and along with 
(Heb.) the maidservants which thou 
hast spoken of, along. with them 
shall I be had in honour,” viz. of 
Jehovah. Probably a band of dam- 
sels playing on timbrels accompanied 
David whilst dancing in procession, 
as in Ps. Ixviii. 25, “‘ among the dam- 
sels playing with timbrels’’; the 
words ‘‘ them were” of A. V. should 
be omitted, as not in the Heb. 
Blunt thinks that M. meant by the 
“handmaids”’ her hated rivals Abi- 
gail and Ahinoam, and that the 
vamen of her pretended concern 
or his debasement rested here. 
Saul’s pride and disregard of Je- 
hovah caused his rejection, as now 


the same sins cause the rejection of | Michri. 
M. ; just as, on the contrary, David’s | Michtam. 


humility and piety toward Jehovah 
brought him honour before Jehovah. 
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Therefore he is content to be held 
still more vile than M. held him, and 
to be'base in his own sight (Ps. exxxi. 
1), in order that thereby he may be 
honoured by Jehovah (Matt. xxiii. 
12). So M. was childless till her 
death, the nature of her punishment 
being appropriate to her transgres- 
sion. Merras [see] is probably the 
true reading for M. in 2 Sam. xxi. 8. 
Otherwise “ brought up ’’ must mean 
that M. reared the children after 
their mother Merab’s death. 


Michmash. 1 Sam. xiii., xiv. Now 


Mukhmas, a poor village of grey 
huts and ruins, seven miles N. of 
Jerusalem ; on the northern edge of 
the wady Suweinit, the main pass be- 
tween the central highlands where M. 
stands and the Jordan valley at Jeri- 
cho. Opposite M. on the other side of 
the ravine was Geba (Jeba) where was 
the Philistine garrison,and behind this 
Gibeah. JONATHAN [see] smote the 
garrison or officer. 
swarmed up from their seacoast plain, 
and occupied M., so that Saul had to 
retire to Gilgal near Jericho. Then 
followed Jonathan’s bold enterprise, 
which issued in their rout, from M., 
the farthest point E., to Ajalon on 
the W. The battle also passed over 
to Bethaven (Bethel) four miles N. 
of M. (ver. 23.) Josephus (Ant. vi. 6, 
§ 2) says that the part of M. held by 
them consisted of three summits, 
entrenched by a line of rocks, and 
ending ina long sharp precipice al- 
most impregnable; here Jonathan 
and his armourbearer clambered up 
at their invitation. Just as 1 Sam. 
xiv. 4 describes, there is what was 
once a sharp “toothlike rock’’ on 
one side of the gorge between the 
armies, answering to Bozez (shining), 
and another on the other answering 
to Seneh (thorn). The more timid of 
the Israelites emerged from the holes 
(which give M. its name=“‘ hidden’’; 
others derive it from Chemosh, mark- 
ing a Moabite invasion at some time) 
to join in the pursuit. 


Sennacherib long after, advancing from 


the N., left his heavy baggage (“‘car- 
riages’’) at M., and crossing the pass 
lodged for the night at Gesa [see] 
(Isa. x. 28, 29). Kitchener suggests 
that Khirbet Haiy is the site of Ai. 
It is hardly one mile S.E. of M. on 
the old road from Jericho into the 
interior, and so the first stronghold 
Joshua would have to overcome. A. 
plain to the N. was the battlefield; 
and there is room for ambush to 
hide without being seen by the men 
of Bethel. M. and Ai are closely 
connected. After the captivity 122 
men of M. reoccupied their old 
dwelling (Ezra ii. 27, Neh. vii. 31). 
Here Jonathan Maccabeus had his 
seat of government (1 Mace. ix. 73). 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onomasticon) 
mention M. as near Ramah. 


Michmethah. A landmark between 


Ephraim and Manasseh W. of Jor- 
dan, on the EH. of and facing She- 
chem (Josh. xvii. 7); but xvi. 6 says 
Ephraim’s border went out toward 
the sea to M. on the N. side; Grove 
supposes a gap between ver. 5 and 6. 
1 Chron. ix. 8. 

In the titles of David’s 
Psalms xvi., lvii—lx. Not “‘golden’’ 
as marg., nut a “‘secret,” conducting 


Middin. 


Midian = strife. 


he Philistines. 


MIDIAN 


us into the depths of the Divine life, 
“the secret of Jehovah’? which is 
“with them that fear Him” (Ps. 
xxv. 14); from Heb. ‘‘katham”’ to 
conceal, Arabic katama. David de- 
lighted in enigmatical titles. Less 
pointedly Gesenius explains it “writ- 
ing,’ miktab (Isa. xxxviil. 9). 

One of the six cities of Ju- 
dah ‘in the wilderness (midbar, Josh. 
xv. 61, including the waste on the 
upper level, the cliffs, and shore of 
the lake). Um el Bedun valley, S.W. 
of the Dead Sea, bears traces of the 
name. Conder (Pal. Expl., July 1875) 
identifies it with Khirbet Mird, one of 
the six cities of the midbar or desert,on 
the edge of the Bukeia, E.of Mar Saba. 
Abraham’s sou by 
Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2). The race 
occupied the desert N. of Arabia, 
and southwards the E. of the Elan- 
itic gulf of the Red Sea ; northwards, 
along the HE. of Palestine. The 
oases of Sinai too were included in 
their “land,’’ because they had pas- 
turage stations there. As merchants 
passing through Palestine fram Gi- 
lead to Egypt, they bought Joseph 
from his brethren (Gen. xxxvii. 28). 
They are there called ISHMAELITES 
fsee|, though Ishmael was Hagar’s 
son not Keturah’s. But being close 
neighbours, and akin on their com- 
mon father Abraham’s side, and 
joined in caravans and commercial 
enterprises, Ishmael, the name of 
the more powerful tribe, was given 
as a general name for both and for 
several smaller associated tribes 
(comp. Jud. viii. 1 with 24). Moses 
fled to the land of M. (Exod. ii. 15, 
16, 21; iii. 1), in the pastures near 
Horeb, and married a daughter of 
the priest of M. They were joined 
with Moab in desiring Balaam to 
curse Israel (Num. xxii. 4, 7; xxv. 6, 
15, 17, 18), and then in tempting 
Israel at Shittim to whoredom and 
idolatry with Baal Peor. So, by Je- 
hovah’s command, 1000 warriors of 
every tribe, 12,000 in all, of Israel 
“vexed and smote” their five kings 
(Zur included, father of Cozhi the 
Midianite woman slain with Zimri by 
Phinehas in the act of sin) and Ba- 
laam the giver of the wicked counsel 
which brought Jehovah’s wrath on 
Israel for the sin (xxxi. 2-17). Their 
males and any women that knew 
man carnally were slain, and their 
cities and castles burnt. Their in- 
ferior position as tributary dependants 
on Moab accounts for their omission 
from Balaam’s prophecy. 


[On Israel’s oppression by Midian (Jud. 


vi., vil., vili.), and deliverance, see 
GipEoN.} A considerable time must 
have elapsed to admit of their re- 
covery from the blow inflicted by 
Moses. M. by its consanguinity was 
more likely to corrupt Israel than 
the abhorred Canaanites. The defeat 
by Gideon was so decisive that M. 
never afterwards appears in arms 
against Israel; symbolising Mes- 
siah’s, Israel’s, and the church’s 
final triumph over the world: Isa. ix. 
4, Hab. iii. 7 “‘ the curtains (tents) 
of M. tremble.’ Though nomadic 
as the Bedouins they yet settled in 
the land of Moab, occupying Sihon’s 
‘cities’ and “ goodly castles,’’ which 
they did not build (probably the 


MIDWIVES 


more ancient ones in the Lejah are as 
old as Sihon and M.), and retaining 
beeves, sheep, and asses, but not 
camels, which are needless and un- 
healthy in a settled state. In their 
next raids on Palestine in Gideon’s 
days they appear as nomads with 
countlesscamels. The “ gold, silver, 
brass, iron, tin, and lead’? (Num. 
xxxi. 22) taken by Moses, along with 
the vast number of cattle and flocks, 
accord with the picture of their 
wealth in Judges (vi. 4,5; vii. 21- 
26), partly pastoral, partly gold, and 
the metals obtained either by plun- 
der or by traffic with Arabia. [See 
Mines.} Traces of the name M. 
appear in Modiana EK. of the Elanitic 
gulf, mentioned by Ptolemy (vi. 7). 
Also the Muzeiny Arabs W. of the 
gulf of Akabah. Moses’ entreaty of 
Hobab illustrates their wandering 
habits. [See Paran, KENITE. ] 

Midwives. Egyptians: transl. Exod. 
i. 15 “ midwives of the Hebrew wo- 
men,” for Pharaoh would never em- 
ploy Hebrew women to destroy the 
males of their own nation; the 
answer of the midwives implies they 
were used to attend Egyptian women 
(Exod. i. 19). Egyptian women 
rarely employ them, and only in difti- 
cult cases. Much less did the He- 
brews who were still more ‘‘ lively.” 
Two sufficed: Puah (from the Egyp- 
tian pa, with ~ determination, “‘child 
bearing ’’) and Shiphrah (“ prolific,” 
also Egyptian, cheper). Aben Ezra 
makes these two “ chiefs over all the 
midwives, who were more than 500.” 
Pharaoh probably only desired to 
kill the males of the chief Hebrews, 
who alone would call in midwives. 

The ‘ stools” (lit. two stones) mean 
the peculiar seat on which the 
mothers sat for parturition, as repre- 
sented on monuments of the 18th 
dynasty, and still used in Hgypt, 
called now kwirsee elwiladee (Lane, 
Mod. Eg. iii. 142). Lepsius (Denk- 
maler) copies the representation of 
the birth of the eldest son of Thoth- 
mes IV. on the walls of Luxor. The 
queen receives the god Thoth’s an- 
nouncement of the coming birth; she 
is placed on a stool, two midwives 
chafe her hands, and a third holds up 
the babe (Sharpe’s Hist. Hg. i. 65). 

God rewarded the midwives by “ mak- 
ing them houses,” 7.e. by their 
marrying Hebrews and becoming 
mothers in Israel (2 Sam. vii. 11, 27). 

Migdal El = the tower of God. A 
fortified town of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 
38). Possibly now Mujeidel, left of 
wady Kerkerah, eight miles W. of Ya- 
vun (Iron) and six of Hurah (Horem). 

Migdal Gad. An old sanctuary, pro- 
bably of Gad, the god of fortune; in 
the shephelah or low rolling hills of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 87). 

Migdol=a tower. Exod.xiv.2. Now 
Bir Suweis, two miles from Suez, 
having wells of water, for Magdal 
or Maktal (=M.), visited by Sethos 
I. returning from a Syrian campaign, 
was built over a large well (Chabas, 
Voyage d’un Egyptien, 286). Israel 
encamped between M. and ‘the sea. 
ee Exopus.] M. thus was between 

ihahiroth and Baalzephon. Men- 
tioned also in Jer. xliv. 1, xlvi. 14; 
Ezek. xxix. 10, ‘I will make Egypt 
desolate from M. (in the extreme N., 
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transl. so for ‘tower’) to Syene” 
(Seveneh in the farthest S.); soxxx.6. 

Migron=precipice. Near Saul’s city 
Gibeah, on the edge of its district (1 
Sam. xiv. 2); here he sat under a 
pomegranate with Ahiah the priest 
and his little army of 600. Men- 
tioned again (unless it be a distinct 
M.) in Sennacherib’s march towards 
Jerusalem from the N. (Isa. x. 28, 29.) 

Mijamin. 1. [See Miamin.] 2, 1 
Chron. xxiv. 9. 

Mikloth. 1. 1 Chron. viii. 29, 32; ix. 37, 
38. 2. Ruler or commander (nagid) 
of the second division of David’s army 
under Dodai(1 Chron. xiii. 1, xxvii. 4). 

Mikneiah. 1 Chron. xv. 18, 21. 

Milalai. Neh. xii. 35, 36. 

Milcah= queen, or Chald. cownsel. 1. 
Haran’s daughter and Nahor’s wife ; 
mother of Bethuel, and grandmother 
of Rebekah (Gen. xi. 29, xxii. 20-23). 
2. Num. xxvi. 33, xxvii. 1. 


Mileom. 1 Kings xi. 5, 33. ‘as 
Motocw.] Called also Malcham 
(Zeph. i. 5). 


Mile. A Roman measure, 1618 yards, 
only in Matt. v. 41. Roman mile- 
stones are still seen here and there 
in Palestine. Our mile is 1760 yards. 

Miletus. Acts xx.15,; 17; where 
Paul on his third missionary journey 
(A.D. 51) assembled and addressed 
the elders of Mphesus, 25 miles 
distant to the N. M. was a day’s 
sail from Trogyllium (ver.15) and in 
the direct course for Cos (xxi. 1). 
He visited M. again before his last 
imprisonment, and left Trophimus 
there sick (2 Tim. iv..20 where it 
ought to be Miletus not Miletwm). 
On the Meander, anciently capital 
and chief seaport of Caria and Ionia, 
subdued by Croesus, then by Persia. 
Now, owing to the alluvial deposits 
of the river, it is ten miles inland; 
even in Paul’s time it was no longer 
on the sea, as ver. 88 implies, “‘ they 
accompanied him unto the ship.” 
There are ruins of the theatre, one 
of the largest in Asia Minor. Also 
of a ruined church said to have been 
preached in by St. John (?). Now 
Palatia. The coin of M. has a lion 


COIN OF MILETUS, 


looking back ata star. Strabo men- 
tions its four harbours. M. was for 
along period the seat of a bishopric. 
Milk. Children’s food everywhere 
(1 Pet. ii. 2; 1 Cor. iii. 2; Heb. v. 
12). Inthe East a leading element 
in men’s diet also. “A land flowing 
with milk’? symbolises abundance 
(Exod. iii. 8, Deut. vi. 3). Chalab, 
“milk,” means fatness, fresh milk ; 
chemah is milk coagulated, and is 
transl. in A.V. “ butter”; rather 
leben, an Eastern preparation of 
milk (Jud. iv. 19, v. 25). Emblem 
of gospel blessings (Isa. lv. 1). In 
Job xxi. 24 transl. for ‘ breasts ”’ 
“his milk vessels (Lee: Umbreit, 
his watering places for his herds) are 
full of milk.’? Also xx. 17, xxix. 6, 
“T washed my steps with butter,” 


MILLO 


i.e. wherever I stepped the richest 
plenty flowed for me. Isa. lx. 16, 
“thou shalt suck the milk of the 
Gentiles,” 7.e. draw to thyself all 
their riches, or have them completely 
subject (Ezek. xxv. 4). The milk of 
sheep, camels, goats, and cows was 
used (Deut. xxxii. 14; Gen. xxxii. 
15; Prov. xxvii. 27); ‘‘ butter” in 
our sense occurs Prov. xxx. 33. The 
leben keeps for a considerable time,. 
and so was suited to David’s weary 
followers (2 Sam. xvii. 29). When 
the abundance of milk was due tothe 
absence of tillage and of men to ecul- 
tivate the lands, it was predicted as 
a scourge consequent on hostile inva- 
sion (Isa. vii. 22). Still offered in 
hospitality to the passing stranger, 
as by Abraham, Gen. xviii. 8. 


Mill. In the East two circular stones 


Millennium. 
Millet. 


Millo. 


(reechahim), 2 ft. diameter, the 
lower fixed, and with the upper sur- 
face slightly convex, fitting into the 
upper stone’s concavity. This stone 
has a hole through which the grain 


HAND MILL, 
passes, above a pivot rising from the 


lower stoue. About the pivot the 
upper stone (recheb, ‘ the rider’’) is 
turned by a handle. Being move- 
able it could be thrown as a missile 
(Jud. ix. 53 Gesenius transl. “a 
cut piece of millstone,” not a frag- 
ment, but the whole with its care- 
fully cut surface; Rev. xviii. 21). 
Two women (Matt. xxiv. 41) facing 
one another, seated on the ground, 
both turned it round by the handle, 
the one supplying the grain through 
the hole. It was hard servile labour 
(Exod. xi. 5; Jud. xvi. 21; Isa. 
xlvii. 1,2; Lam. v.18). The mill 
stones were so esseutial for preparing 
food that they were forbidden to be 
taken in pledge (Deut. xxiv. 6). The 
cessation of the sound of grinding 
was a sign of desolation (Jer. xxv. 
10; Rev. xviii. 22; Eccles. xii. 3, 4, 
“the grinders cease because they 
are few . . . the sound of the grind- 
ing islow’’). Larger millstones were 
turned by asses; Matt. xviii. 6 ‘an 
ass millstone”’ (Gr.). 

[See THOUSAND. ] 
Ezek. iv. 9, dochan, the 
Panicum mniliaceum. Others say 
the Sorghum vulgare, or dowrrha. 
Heb. ‘‘tHE Millo.” On 
taking the Jebusites’ citadel David 
“built the city (Jerusalem) from the 
Millo round about”? (2 Sam. v. 9, 
1 Chron. xi. 8). Solomon raised his 
levy to repair Millo (1 Kings ix. 
15, 24 ; xi. 27). So Hezekiah (2 Chron. 
xxxii. 5). It was part of “the cit 
of David” [see JERUSALEM]. LXX. 
transl. Millo ‘‘the citadel.’? Pro- 
bably an aboriginal term adopted by 
Israel. Near the Tyropceon valley, 
dividing Jerusalem (2 Kings xii. 20). 
Probably a tower; for in Jud. ix. 
6,46, 49 Millo is interchanged with 
Migdal, ‘‘a tower.’”’ The name may 
mean filling ; it filled up (completed) 
the fortification of the city of David. . 
On the N.W. corner of the wall, on 
the slope of the Tyropmwon valley, 
where Zion had least height and 
needed strengthening. 


Mines. 


MINES 


[See Merats.] Job (xxviii. 
1-11) graphically describes mining 
operations in his times. “ He (man) 
setteth an end to darkness’”’ by ex- 
ploring with torches the darkest 
depths, “‘and searcheth out all per- 
fection the stones of darkness, ’”’ 
rather “searches out to the utmost 
perfection the stones of (embedded 
in) darkness,”’ z.e. in the dark earth. 
Three mining hardships follow: (1) 
“the flood breaketh out from the 
inhabitant,” a stream breaks out at 
the side of the strange new comer, 
viz. the miner; but Gesenius, ‘‘a 
shaft (gully-like pit) is broken open 
far from the inhabitant’’ of the 
earth. (2) “ Forgotten (unsup- 
ported) by the foot ‘they hang ”” (not 
as A.V. ‘ they are dried up,’’), viz. 
by ropes ; “far away from men they 
move with uncertain steps,’’ lit? they 
stagger. ‘‘ As for the earth’s sur- 
face, out: of it cometh bread’”’ by 
tillage; ‘“‘whilst under it fire (¢.e. 
stones glowing like fire, Ezek. xxviii. 
14) is turned up’’; Umbreit, “it is 
turned up by fire” used in mining; 
Maurer, ‘‘as it were by tire.’ ‘‘ There 
is a path which no fowl (eagle) know- 
eth,’ i.e. the miner penetrates where 
the birds of keenest sight cannot see, 
he ventures where the daring “‘lion’s 
whelps tread not’’ after their prey. 
“He pnts forth his hand (to cleave) 
the flint rock.’’ ‘‘He cuts channels 
among the rocks’’ to drain off the 
waters, then ‘Chis eye seeth every 
precious thing.”’ “He ,reatrains the 
streams from weeping’; poetically 
for the trickling rills, which hinder 
mining. Relics of most ancient 
Egyptian copper mines are found in 
the peninsula of Sinai, at the wady 
Magharah, “‘the valley of the cave. 
Hieroglyphic inscriptions remain on 
the freestone cliff whence the Egyp- 
tian colony extracted copper. Under 
Manetho’s fourth dynasty, which 
erected the great pyramid of Gizeh, 
copper mines were worked byacolony 
(Lepsius). In the Magharah tablets 
the cartouche of Suphis the builder 
of the great pyramid is supposed to 
be read. Opposite Magharah is a 
fortress with terraces like pyramid 
steps, supposed to . 
be for the protec- 
tion of the miners. 
Hammers of green 
porphyry within, 
and reservoirs for water, are found. 
Ancient furnaces remain; and near 
the Red Sea piers for shipping the 
metal at Abu Zelimeh. In the granite 
mountains E. of wady Mokatteb 
mines are found; and smelting fur- 
naces and slag in the wady Nasb. Re- 
mains of the miners’ huts are at Sura- 
bitel Khidim. The quartz was broken 
very fine and ground to powder in 
mills, to separate the gold from the 
stone and earth. To refine it, the 
cupelling process with lead fused 
with the gold, the whole being blown 
C m with the bellows, was employed 
8. xii. 6; Jer. vi. 28-30; Hzek. 
ay 18-22). In Mal. iii. 2, 3, “ He 
‘shall sit as a refiner of silver,’ ’ the 
allusion is to the refiner sitting to 
- watch the grange colour of the melt- 
ing alloy upon the cupell becoming 
gradually lighter in appearance 
until it entirely passes away, and he 
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sees his image reflected in the glow- 
ing mass as in a highly polished 
mirror ; until then he adds more lead 
and applies the bellows to blow upon 
it; but when he is satisfied he re- 
moves the metal from the furnace. 
So the Lord in purifying His elect 
(Rom. viii. 29; Job xxiii. 10; Ps. 
lxvi. 10; Prov. xvii. 3; Isa. xxvii. 8, 
xlviii. 10) keeps themin the furnace 
only until they reflect His image 
(Heb. xii. 10, 1 Pet.i. 7). He sits 
to His work, not perfunctorily, but 
with patient love and unflinching 
justice. He adjusts the fire’s inten- 
sity and duration with nicest adapta- 
tion to His child’s spiritual need 
(1 Cor. x. 18). 


Tartessus of Spain was near the silver 


mountain Orospeda, where the metal 
workers had the art of ‘spreading 
silver into plates”? (Jer. x. 9). In 
Proy. xvii. 8, ‘‘the fining pot for 
silver, and the furnace for gold,” 
etc., the sense is, men can test and 
purify silver in the crucible, and gold 
in the furnace, but the hearts Je- 
hovah (alone) trieth. Sulphuric acid 
now is used to part silver from gold; 
possibly some such process was then 
known. How Moses “ground to 
powder’”’ the gold calf we know not ; 
whether by natron, or tartaric acid, 
which we employ. High skill at 
all events is implied in Deut. ix. 21, 
“very small as dust’’?; he burnt it 
in the fire first, and strawed the gold 
dust on the water and made the 
Israelites drink it ; illustrating the 
spiritual principle that sinners must 
“eat the fruit of their own ways” 
(Prov. i. 81, xiv. 14, xxii. 8; Job iv. 
8; Isa. iii. 11; Jer. ii. 19, vi. 19). 


Tin is mentioned among Midianite 


reed ; doubtless obtained from 
rowall and Spain through the 
Phoenicians. Iron abounds in the 
rocks of the Holy Land ; the Hebrews 
probably acquired in the Egyptian 
iron furnaces the art of working it, 
by some such process as the Indians 
used from the earliest times (Deut. 
iv. 20). The speedy decomposition 
of iron accounts for our not finding 
Egyptian iron weapons of the earliest 
times. The difficulty of smelting 
iron, and the intense heat required, 
would cause bronze to be preferred, 
whenever it sufficiently answered the 
purpose required. erodotus men- 


tions iron tools ) | 


as used in 

building the 

pyramids. Iron 

and copper 

mines of old 

times are found 

in the Egyptian 

desert, and on EGYPTIAN KNIVES. 
the tombs 

about Memphis butchers are depicted 
sharpening their knives on blue bars 
of steel. 

Jer. xxv. 20. 
Pharaoh MHophra’s mercenaries ; 
whose employment provoked the 
native Egyptians to overthrow him 
(Ezek. xxx. 5). Ha’ereb in Exod. 
xii. 38 also, [See MIXED MULTITUDE. ] 


Miniamin. 1. 2 Chron. xxxi. 15. 


Minni. 


Minstrel. A 


MIPHKAD 


Kings iv. 43). The king’ 8 subord. 
inate attendants, as “servants”’ 
are higher officials (1 Kings x. 5). 
The angelic attendants of the 
heavenly King (Ps. civ. 4). The 
priests and Levites, “‘ ministers of 
our God”’ (Isa. lxi. 6). 


In N. T. leitowrgos is a public ad- 


ministrator, civil as the magistrate 
(Rom. xiii. 4, 6), or sacerdotal as the 
Aaronic priests were (Heb. x. 11) 
and as Christ was (Heb. viii. 2), 
and as Paul figuratively was, pre- 
senting as a sacrifice before God the 
Gentiles converted by his ministry 
of the gospel (Rom. xv. 16) and 
their faith (Phil. ii. 17), and as 
Christians minister their alms (Rom. 
xv. 27, 2 Cor. ix. 12). Liturgy at 
Athens meant public service ren- 
dered gratuitously to the state; 
hence the sense of public Divine 
service (not restricted to sacrifice, 
Luke i. 23): Acts xiii. 2. Hupeeretes 
is a greater man’s personal at- 
tendant (lit. the rower under the 
steersman) or subordinate in wait- 
ing, as Mark was tu Saul and Bar- 
nabas (ver. 5); also (Luke i. 2, Acts 
xxvi. 16) interchanged with diaconos 
(1 Cor. iv.1,ii1.5), both applied to Paul. 
Diaconos is also applied specially to 
deacons as distinguished from presby- 
ter bishops (Phil. i. 1, 1 Tim. iii. 8-13). 
Lower or lesser Armenia 
(Jer. li. 27). Minnai in the Assyrian 
inscriptions near lake Urumiyeh 
(Rawlinson, Herodot. i. 464). Van 
was its capital. Conquered by Tet- 
tarassa, general of Tetembar II., the 
Assyrian king whose wars are re- 
corded on the black obelisk in 
British Museum. 


Minnith. An Ammonite city, the 


limit of Jephthah’s slaughter, near 
“the plain (meadow) of vineyards,”’ 
Abel Ceramim (Jud. xi. 33), after- 
wards belonging to Israel; famous 
for wheat (Ezek. xxvii. 17). At the 
fourth milestone from Heshbon to 
Philadelphia (Ammon); Euseb., and 
Jerome, Onomasticon. 

player upon the 
harp or kinnor (1 Sam. xvi. 16, xviii. 
10, xix. 9). Elisha called for a 
minstrel to withdraw his mind from 
the outer world, so that his spirit. 
might be in a state to receive the 
Divine revelation (2 Kings iii. 15). 
Music was often so used to prepare 
the frame for spiritual influences 
(1 Sam. x. 5-11) and to soothe an 
evil spirit of excitement, as when 
David played to calm Saul. In Matt. 
ix. 23 the “minstrels” were flute 
players employed as_ professional 
mourners at a funeral (Hccles. xii. 
5, Jer. ix. 17-20, 2 Chron. xxxv. 25). 


Mint. Gr. mintha, hedu-osmon 
(sweet ye herb), of the order 
Labiate. <A car- 


minative in medi- 
cine and a condi- 
ment in cookery. 
Tithed scrupulous- 
ly by the Pharisees 
(Matt. xxiii. 23, 
Luke xi. 42). Our 
use of mint with 
roast lamb may be 


2. Neh. xii. 41. a relic ¢f Israel’s 
Minister: meshareth. As Joshua eis eating the passover 

was to Moses (Exod. xxiv. 18, Josh. with bitter herbs. 

i. 1), and Elisha’s “servitor ” (2| Miphkad. A gate of Jerusalem 
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(Neh. iii. 31), in the wall of Zion, the 
city of David [see JERusaLeM]. It 
means judgment but is transl. ‘‘ num- 
ber” 1 Chron. xxi. 5, 2 Sam. xxiv. 9. 
Miracles. Three distinct N.T. Gr. 
words represent miracles: seemeion, 
“a sign’; teras, “a prodigy’’; 
dunamis, “a mighty work.” LXX. 
use seemeion and teras for Heb. oth 
and mopheth(Exod. vii. 9). Seemeion, 
“sign,” views the miracle as evt- 
dence of a Divine commission: John 
ii. 2, “no man can do these signs 
(Gr.) which Thou doest except God 
be with him” (ix. 30, 33; xv. 24; 
Luke vii. 19-22); teras, ‘‘ prodigy ”’ 
or “ wonder,” expresses the etfect 
on the spectator ; dwnamis, ‘‘ mighty 
work,” marks its performance by a 
superhuman power (Acts ii. 22; 2 
Cor. xii. 12; 2 Thess. ii. 9). The 
“sion” is God’s seal, attestation, or 
proof of a revelation being genuine. 
Jesus’ miracles were not merely 
wonders but signs; signs not merely 
of His power, but of the nature of 
His ministry and of His Divine 
person. A grand distinction peculiar 
to Christianity is, it won the world 
to it in an age of high civilization, 
through a few preachers of humble 
position, on the evidence of miracles. 
Basing its claim on miracles the 
creed of the slave became eventually 
the faith of the Caesars. Mahomet 
on the contrary, even in a half 
enlightened age and country, pre- 
tended no miracle. Christ and His 
apostles still less than Mahomet 
among friends would have dared to 
allege miracles, in the midst of 
hostile Jews and sceptical Romans, 
unless they were true. This claim 
is the more striking, since John the 
Baptist, though coming “in the 
spirit and power of Elias,” the great 
miracle worker of the O. T., never 
claimed miraculous power ; so far is 
Scripture from indiscriminately grati- 
fying men’s love of the marvellous 
at the cost of truth. Similarly Abra- 
ham, David, and other O. T. heroes 
never appear as miracle workers. 
Early Christian writers, Justin Martyr, 
Tertullian, and Origen, occasionally 
appeal to miracles in proof of Christ- 
ianity; but state that their heathen 
opponents, admitting the facts, at- 
tributed them to magic; which ac- 
counts for the fewness of their 
references to miracles. The Jewish 
writings, as the Sepher Toldoth 
Jeshu, also the extant fragments of 
Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian, admit 
the fact of the miracles, though 
ascribing them to magic and evil 
spirits. In the case of the resurrec- 
tion (Matt. xxviii. 11-15) and the 
cure of the blind man (John ix.) the 
Jews made a self confuted charge of 
fraud. The early Christian apologists 
allege in support of Christianity: (1) 
the greatness, number, completeness, 
and publicity of the miracles ; (2) the 
beneficial tendency of the doctrine ; 
(3) the connection of the miracles 
with prophecy and the whole scheme 
of redemption from Adam to Christ. 
The miracles must have been alto- 
gether ditferent from the wonders of 
exorcists, magicians, etc.; else they 
would not have gained for the gospel 
so wide and permanent an acceptance. 
The effect of Philip’s ministry on 


the Samaritans, in opposition to Si- 
mon Magus (Acts viii.), proves this. 
The holy character of Christ and His 
apostles, and the tendency of Christ- 
ianity to promote truth and virtue, 
are against the origination of the 
miracles from evil spirits or jugglery. 
In the fourth century miracles had 
ceased (Chrysostom on 1 Cor. xi.— 
xiii.) ; in the third, miracles are al- 
leged, but are suspicious, as wrought 
among those already believing and 
predisposed to accept prodigies cre- 
dulously. The ecclesiastical miracles 
are not attested by inspired writers. 
The apostles alone could transmit the 
power of working miracles to others. 
Cornelius was an exception, being the 
firstfruit of the Gentiles. But Philip 
could not impart it; Peter and John 
must come to confer on his Samari- 
tan converts miraculous gifts, by lay- 
ing on of hands (Acts viii. 15-20, x. 
44-46, xix. 6; Mark xvi. 17, 18). 
Christianity being once proved and 
attested to us, the analogy of God’s 
dealings leads us to expect He would 
leave it to make its way by ordinary 
means ; the edifice being erected, the 
scaffolding is taken down ; perpetual 
miracle is contrary to His ways. 
The ecclesiastical miracles alleged are 
ambiguous, or tentative, orlegendary, 
‘%.e. resembling known products of 
human credulity and imposture. 
Many are childish, and palpably 
framed for superstitious believers, 
rather than as evidences capable of 
bearing critical scrutiny. Most of 
them are not told till long after their 
presumed occurrence. Herein the 
N. T. miracles wholly differ from 
them. The Christian miracles are: 
(1) Recorded by contemporaries. 
(2) In the same country. (3) Not 
based on transient rumour, but 
confirmed by subsequent investiga- 
tion, and recorded in independent 
accounts. (4) Not naked history, but 
the history combined with the insti- 
tution and with the religion of our 
day, as also with the time and place 
of the miracle recorded and of 
Christianity’s origin. (5) With par- 
ticular specification of names, places, 
dates, and circumstances. (6) Not 
requiring merely otiose assent, as 
the popular superstitions on which 
nothmg depends, but claiming to 
regulate the opinions and acts of 
men. (7) Not like popish miracles in 
popish countries, in affirmation of 
opinions already formed, but wrought 
amidst enemies, converting men from 
their most cherished prejudices ; 
there was no anterior persuasion to 
lay hold of, Jesus’ miracles gave 
birth to the sect; frauds might mix 
with the progress, but could not have 
place in the commencement of the 
religion. (8) Not an imaginary per- 
ception, as Socrates’ demon; the 
giving sight tothe blind leaves a last- 
ing effect; inthose of a mixed nature 
the principal miracle is momentary, 
but some circumstance combined 
with it is permanent; Peter’s vision 
might be a dream, but the message 
of Cornelius could not, the concur- 
rence could only be supernatural. (9) 
Not tentative, where out of many trials 
some succeed, as the ancient oracles, 
cures wrought by relics, etc. (10) 
Not doubtful miracles, as the lique- 


A miracle is not a 


faction of St. Januarius’ blood, cures 
of nervous ailments. (11) Notstories 
which can be resolved into exaggera- 
tions. (12) Not gradual, but instant- 
aneous for the most part (Luke xviii. 
43); not incomplete; not merely 
temporary, but complete and last- 
ing. (13) Witnessed to at the cost of 
suffering and death. (Paley, Evid. 
Christianity.) 
“violation of the 
laws of nature’? (Hume), but the 
introduction of a new agent. Such 
introduction accords with human ex- 
perience, for we see an intelligent 
agent often modifying the otherwise 
uniform laws of nature. ‘‘ Experi- 
ence’’ informs us of human free will 
counteracting the lower law of gravi- 
tation. Infinitely more can the 
Divine will introduce a new element, 
counteracting, without destroying, 
lower physical law; the higher law 
for a time controls and suspends the 
action of the lower. Or, “law’”’ being 
simply the expression of God’s will, 
in miracles God’s will intervenes, for 
certain moral ends, to suspend His 
ordinary mode of working. The wise 
men following the star, and then re- 
ceiving further guidance from the 
Scripture word, illustrate the twofold 
revelation, God’s works, and God’s 
word, the highest guide. Both meet 
in the Incarnate Word (Matt. ii.; 2 
Pet. i. 19-21). As disturbance has 
entered the world by sin, as nature 
visibly attests, God must needs mi- 
raculously interfere to nullify that 
disturbance. 


Hume alleged against miracles their 


contrariety to “‘exrperience,’’ and 
that experience shows testimony to 
be often false. But “experience” 
is not to be limited to our time and 
knowledge. The ‘‘experience’’ of 
the witnesses for Christianity attests 
the truth of miracles. However im- 
probable miracles are under ordinary 
circumstances, they are probable, nay 
necessary, to attest a religious revela- 
tion anda Divine commission. ‘In. 
whatever degree it is probable that 
a revelation should be communicated 
to mankind at all,in the same degree 
is it probable that miracles should be 
wrought”’ (Paley, Evid.). That they 
are out of the ordinary course of 
nature, so far from being an objec- 
tion, is just what they need to be in 
order to be fit signs to attest a revela- 
tion. It is as easy to God to con-— 
tinue the ordinary course of the rest 
of nature, with the change of one 
part, as of all the phenomena without — 
any change. It is objected, miracles — 
“‘imterrupt the course of nature.” 
But as that course really comprises 
the whole series aj God's government 
of the universe, moral as well as 
physical, miracles are doubtless in- 
cluded in it. In this point of view 
Bishop Butler remarks, nothing less 
than another world, placed in cir- 
cumstances similar to our own, can 
furnish an argument from analogy 
against the credibility of miracles. 
They have some known general laws, 
e.g. they are infrequent, they are 
signs attesting a revelation; and p 
bably have other laws as yet unknown. 
The testimony to Christian miracle: 
is that of concurrent and contempo: 
raneous witnesses. The religion sé 
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attested specifically differs from the 
false religions which false miracles 
have been alleged to support. To 
draw from the latter a reason against 
the former is utterly illogical. The 
argument is the other way, viz., since 
palpably false religions were propped 
up by false miracles a pure religion 
like Christianity is not likely to rest 
on false miracles. In estimating the 
value of the testimony to Christ’s 
miracles it isto be remembered there 
is no counter testimony. The unbe- 
lieving Jews admitted them, but 
attributed them to Satan. Jesus 
replied, Satan would never help to 
overthrow his own kingdom. 

Besides the evidential value of miracles, 
they are intimately and internally 
connected with Christianity as a new 
creation springing from God manifest 
in the flesh. ‘hat the new creating 
powers brought into the world in 
Christ should manifest themselves in 
miraculous ayencies was a necessary 
consequence of His own manifesta- 
tion or epiphany. The redemption 
of mankind from sin was typified, 
and its earnest given, in the redemp- 
tion of individuals from the ailments 
whichare sin’s consequences. Christ’s 
“bearing our griefs and carrying our 
sorrows’ in His own assumed man- 
hood guaranteed His healing human 
sicknesses and infirmities. The mira- 
cle of active compassion necessarily 
flowed from His Divine power and 
human sympathy combined in His 
incarnation, of which the atonement 
is the crown (Matt. viii. 17, Isa. 
lili. 4). 

The history and separate existence of 
the Israelite church (the sole instance 
of a pure theism in the ancient world) 
it is impossible to explain without ac- 
cepting the miracles which the same 
Scripture records; so Christianity 
and christendom can only be ex- 
plained by accepting the miracles 
which introduced them. Both dis- 
pensations were inaugurated by 
miracles, and then mainly left to 
ordinary providence; only that the 
O.T. church, at times when surround- 
ing heathenism, as in Elijah’s times, 
threatened to swamp it, was vindi- 
cated by miracles. Its miracles are 
miracles of power, to impress a rude 
age; the N. T. miracles were miracles 
of love. The O. 'T. miracles were for 
the foe’s destruction; Christ’s were 
miracles of mercy, except the wither- 
ing of the figtree and the sending 
the demons into the swine to perish, 
both symbolical lessons of warning to 
man. Many miracles were typical ; 
as the “‘tongues’’ manifested the 
universality of the Christian dispen- 
sation designed for every tongue, so 
counterworking the division of man 
from man through the confusion of 
tongues at Babel; the casting out 
of demons symbolises Christ’s coming 
“to destroy the works of the devil.” 
Miracles thus were manifestations of 
the Holy Spirit’s presence and ope- 
ration in the church. The O. T. 
miracles attested God’s presence as 
King of the theocracy ; though this 
involved a continual series of miracles, 
yet as the theocracy was temporary 
-and local those miracles did not 
violate God’s ordinary government of 
the world by etal of nature. The 


Christian miracles on the contrary, as 
attesting a permanent and universal 
dispensation, were properly limited 
toitscommencement. Christ wrought 
His miracles more for others’ preser- 
vation than His own. Christ’s mis- 
sion, doctrine, and life, and Christ’s 
miracles mutually depend on one 
another. Those were worthy objects 
for which to suspend the so called 
(lower) laws of nature, and they 
illustrate the new spiritual and ma- 
terial creation which He introduces 
into our fallen world. Therefore that 
His miracles were false would be far 
harder to believe than that the testi- 
mony which supports them is true. 
Pritchard observes, Christ’s miracles, 
as His parables, go on the principle of 
the law of continuity of the human 
with the Divine. So the ten Egyp- 
tian plagues have a demonstrable 
connection with Egyptian phenomena, 
in most cases not reversing, but 
developing, nature’s forces for a fore- 
told particular end and at a defined 
time. [See Eeypr, Exovus.} ‘hus 
the first plague turning the Nile to 
blood answers to the natural phe- 
nomenon of the water becoming, 
before the rise, first green, then clear 
yellow about the 25th of June, and 
gradually ochre red through micro- 
scopic eryptogams and infusoria, at 
times smelling offensively (Exod. vi. 
17-21). The supernatural element 
was the sudden change at Moses’ 
word and act, killing the fish and 
making the water unfit for use, 
results not following the ordinary 
discolouration. So the frogs, accord- 
ant with natural phenomena usual 
in September, but miraculous in ex- 
tent, intensity, and connection with 
Moses’ word and act. So the dust, 
or black fertile soil of the Nile basin, 
called “chemi,’’ whence Egypt’s an- 
cient name was derived, producing 


“lice”? or tick. So the dogflies or |’ 


else beetles; and the murrain, an epi- 
demic often in December succeed- 
ing the inundation; and the bails, 
hail, locusts, and ‘‘darkness which 
might be felt,’’ arising from masses 
of fine sand filling the atmosphere, 
the 8.W. wind blowing it from the 
desert. That miracles harmonize 
with nature in some degree is what 
we might expect, since the God of 
revelation is the God of nature. 
The style of the same author in a 
new book will resemble his style in 
former books, only with such changes 
as the subject requires. The book 
of nature and the book of redemption 
are from the same God, written in 
different characters, but mutually 
analogous. Leslie (Short Method 
with the Deists) observes four notes 
of truth in the Mosaic miracles; 1. 
They were such as men’s senses can 
clearlyjudge of. 2. Publicly wrought; 
two nations, Israel and Egypt, were 
affected by them, and above two mil- 
lion Israelites for 40 years witnessed 
them. 38. Public monuments and, 
what is more convincing, outward 
observances continually were retained 
in commemoration of the facts. 4. 
These monuments and observances 
were set up at the time the events 
took place, and continued without 
interruption afterwards. (Comp. 
Deut. viii. 4; Exod. xx. 18, xl. 38, 


viii. 10, 28, 22, ix. 5, 18, 25, 26, x. 4, 
5, 14, 22, 28, xii. 29, xvi. 17, etc., xix. 
10, ete.; Josh. iii. 16; Num. xvi.; 
Deut. v. 22, 23; Num. xxi.; 2 Kings 
xviii.). Graves (Pentat. vi.) observes 
we have two histories of Moses and 
his miracles, one in his book, the 
other in Israel’s laws and ceremonies 
which are a living witness, not only 
of the pentateuch history in general, 
but also of the miracles it records 
(Exod. xiii. 1; comp. Num. iii. 11, 
46) ; its facts are inseparably con- 
nected with the miraculous. How- 
ever indifferent nations become as to 
religion, they never are so as to pro- 
perty ; now miracles were the found- 
ation of the Hebrew polity and of 
the tenureand regulations of property, 
e.g. the jubilee restoration. And 
the religion and government were so 
closely connected as to presuppose 
a peculiar providence rewarding cr 
punishing temporally obedience or 
disobedience. The effect of the 
miracles under Joshua kept all his 
generation faithful to Jehovah, so 
real and convincing were they (Josh. 
xxiv. 31, Jud. ii. 7). 

Messiah’s miracles were foretold (Isa. 
xxxv. 5, 6; xlii. 7), and so were asked 
for by John Baptist (Matt. xi. 2-4), 
and made the ground by the people 
of calling Him ‘Son of David” 
(Matt. xii. 23, John vii. 31). Their 
aim was not merely to astonish, for 
many were wrought in behalf of 
and before obscure persons. When 
asked for a startling ‘“‘sign from 
heaven’”’ He refused (Luke xi. 16). 
The 40 miracles of Christ recorded 
are but samples out of a greater 
number (John ii. 23, xx. 30, 31; 
Matt. iv. 28, viii. 16, ix. 35, xii. 15, 
xiv. 14, 35, 36, xv. 30, xix. 2, xxi. 14). 
Three He restored to life in an as- 
cending gradation: Jairus’ daughter 
just dead, the Nain widow’s son 
being carried to burial, Lazarus four 
days dead and decomposing (Matt. 
ix. 18; Luke vii. 11, 12; John xi.). 
Six demons He cast out, two of 
which witnessed He is ‘“‘the Hol 
One . . . the Son of the Most High 
God” (Mark i. 24, v. 2; Matt. ix. 32, 
xv. 22, xvii. 15; Luke xi. 15). Seven- 
teen He cured of sicknesses, fever, 
leprosy, palsy, infirmity, withered 
hand, issue of blood, dropsy, blind- 
ness, deafness, dumbness (John iv. 
47, v. 5, ix. 1; Matt. viii. 2, 5, 14, ix. 
2, 20, 27, xii. 10; Mark viii. 22; Luke 
xiii. 11, xvii. 12, xviii. 35, xxii. 51); 
this class is that of miracles ‘bring- 
ing in love relief to suffering man. 
Another class shows His control 
over nature: creating wine out of 
water (John ii.) ; feeding 5000 and 
4000 with bread multiplied manifold 
(Matt. xiv. 16, xv. 36); passing un- 
seen through a crowd, setting aside 
natural laws (Luke iv. 30); giving 
draughts of fish when the fishermen 
had caught none (Luke v. 4, John 
xxi. 6); stilling the storm (Matt. viii. 
26); walking on the sea (Matt. xiv. 
25), God’s attribute, Job ix. 8; 
transfiguring His countenance (Matt. 
xvii. 1); directing the fish with the 
tribute shekel to Peter, and Peter to 
the fish (Matt. xvii. 27). Another 
class is: His overawing men; twice 
turning out of the temple the sellers 
and moneychangers (Matt. xxi. 12, 


MIRACLES 


Jobn ii. 13); alone and unarmed 
striking fear into the officers sent to 
take Him twice (John vii. 45, 46; 

xviii. 6). He justified His healing 
on the sabbath on the same ground 
as God is above the sabbath law, 
working on it as on other days for 
the sustenance of all life and being 
(John v. 17), “My Father worketh 
hitherto and I work,” thus as the 
Jews truly alleged calling ‘‘ God His 
own (in an exclusive sense, idion) 
Father,” and ‘making Himself 
equal with God.’ Love to man, un- 
weariedly active, is as conspicuous in 
His miracles as power. 


The connection of His miracles with 


His redeeming work is the reason 
why faith was the needed preliminary 
on the part of the recipients of heal- 
ing (Mark vi. d, 6, vii. 29; Matt. ix. 
28, 29). If miracles were mere 
wonders any one would have been 
a fit witness of their performance. 
But the miracles were designed to 
attract the witnesses to His kingdom. 
They were symbolical of spiritual 
needs met by the Redeemer; vehi- 
cles of instruction as well as signs of 
His Divine commission. Performed 
in His own name and in the first 
person, ‘‘I say untothee ” (Luke vii. 
14); but the apostles’ miracles were 
in His name (Acts iii. 6, iv. 10-12). 
Faith in His power to heal the body 
prepared the way for faith in His 
power to heal the soul. Disbelief 
disqualified for appreciating miracles. 
To work miracles before hardened 
unbelievers would gnly aggravate 
their opposition, sin, and condem- 
nation (John xv. 24, ix. 39-41). They 
crowned their enmity by attributing 
His casting out of demons to Beel- 
zebub. The “sign” of Jonah in his 
virtual burial and resurrection, and 
the sign of their destroying the 
temple of His body and His raising 
it in three days (John ii. 18-21, 
Matt. xvi. 4), were the only sign 
which remained to convince them. 
His resurrection is the central mir- 
acle towards which all the rest 
converge. He would give them no 
such sign as they craved, a start- 
ling phenomenon in the sky visible 
and indisputable to all. He would 
still give such signs of unobtrusive 
mercy as hitherto; if they not only 
still reject them but also His resur- 
rection, there only remains the last 
condemning sign, the Son of man 
at with the clouds of heaven 
(Rev. i. 7, Dan. vii. 9-18). His 
name is “Wonderful ” or “ miracle” 

(Isa. ix. 6; Jud. xiii. 18, 19). He 
is an embodied miracle, the Miracle 
of miracles. His incarnation and 
His resurrection include all between, 
and involve the wonders of pentecost. 
Christ’s charge that the eye witnesses 
should not report His miracles ( Matt. 
ix. 30; Mark v. 48, vii. 36) was in 
order that men should not dissociate 
the wonder from His redeeming 
work. To John the Baptist on the 
contrary He sent a report of His 
miracles, because John was not likely 
to dissever His miracles from His 
person and His work. His gestures, 
laying hands on the patient, anoint- 
ing the blind eyes with clay, putting 
His finger into the deaf ear and 
touching the dumb tongue, creating 
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much bread out of little not out of 
nothing, condescending to use means 
though in themselves wholly inade- 
quate, all are tokens of His ideutify- 
ing Himself with us men, signs of 
His person at once human and Divine 
and of His redeeming and sympa- 
thising work for us. If the incar- 
nation be denied, Christianity’s ex- 
istence is an effect without an ade- 
quate cause; grant the incarnation, 
and miracles are its necessary con- 
comitant and natural consequence 


To deny testimony because of the im- 


probability of the facts attested would 
involve the denial of the Napoleonic 
history and other facts notoriously 
true. The truth of the miracles is 
confirmed incidentally by the fact 
that in no nation but Israel have the 
knowledge and worship of the one 
true God, the Creator, been main- 
tained by the mere light of nature, 
and Israel was far from overtopping 
other nations in mental power and 
civilization. A Divine power alone 
could have so elevated Israel by an 
extraordinary call, confirmed by mira- 
cles. The prophecies, the morality, 
the structure of the Bible, and 
Christianity’s conquest of the Roman 
world and its public establishment 
about 300 years after the execution 
of its Founder as a malefactor, simi- 
larly confirm the miracles which attest 
its Divinity. The improbability of 
the Christian religion being estab- 
lished with miracles is not nearly so 
great as the improbability of its 
being established without miracles. 
Strauss’s mythic theory, viz. that the 
story of Jesus embodies the nation’s 
cherished idea of what the Messiah 
was expected to do, and therefore was 
believed to have done, is counter to 
the fact that the Jews expected a 
reigning Messiah, who should not 
die but deliver them from their Ro- 
man- masters. The gravity, sim- 
plicity, and historical consistency of 
the N. T. incidents with the other- 
wise known circumstances of the 
times, and the internal marks of the 
date of writing being soon after the 
occurrence of the facts, are all against 
the mythic theory, especially in a 
non-legendary but historical age. 
How unlike they are to the really 
mythic apocryphal Gospels, e.g. that 
of Nicodemus, the Ebionites, ete. 
No miracles of Jesus’ youth are 
mentioned ; there is no description 
of His personal appearance, nur of 
His doings in the world of spirits; 
no miracles of the Virgin Mary: 
omissions sure to be supplied in a 
legendary story. The hostility of 
the Jewish nation to Christianity 
confirms the gospel miracles. Had 
the Jews been generally converted by 
them, the sce»tic might argue with 
plausibility that the facts had been 
invented or exaggerated to gratify 
the national propensity, credited 
without examination or proof, and 
all inquiry checked at the only 
period when inquiry could have de- 
tected imposition. But now we are 
certain that the gospel miracles were 
wrought in the presence of enemies, 
and so subjected to the severest 
scrutiny. 


Joel (ii. 28, 29-31) apparently foretells 


a fuller outpouring of the Spirit 


MIRIAM 


accompanied with “ prophesyings,”’ 
“dreams,” and ‘‘ wonders,” in con- 
nection with and before ‘ the great 
and terrible day of the Lord”’ (comp. 
Zech. xii. 10). Also Matt. xxiv. 24, 
29, ‘‘ false Christs and prophets shall 
show great signs and wonders, inso- 
much that if it were possible they 
shall deceive the very elect . . . im- 
mediately after . . . the sun shall 
be darkened.” So 2 Thess. ii. 9, 
“the coming of that wicked one, the 
man of sin, shall be after the work- 
ing of Satan with all power and 
signs and lying wouders.’’ The same 
three terms occur for Jesus’ miracles 
(Acts ii. 22, Heb. ii. 4); for as the 
au ptian magicians imitated Moses 

im. iii. 1-8), so antichrist imi- 
tates Christ’s works as a “sign” of 
divinity, real but demoniac. The 
test of miraclesistheir being wrought, 
or not, in support of doctrine in 
accordance with God’s known word 
and revelation; for God cannot 
by subsequent revelation contradict 
Himself (Deut. xiii. 1-5; Gal. i. 8, 
9; Rev. xiii. 11-15, xix. 20; 1 Kings 
xiii. 11-26). 


Miriam. The O. T. Heb.=Mary in 


N. T. and=Mariamne, Herod's wife 
and victim. 1. Sister of Aaron and 
Moses, eldest child of Amram and 
Jochebed. At least 12 or 13 at Moses’ 
birth, for she is called (Exod. ii. 8) 
“the maid,” ha’almah, implying one 
of marriageable age. Aaron being 
three years older than Moses was 
nine years younger than her. She 
watched her infant brother in the 
ark on the Nile, and suggested to 
Pharaoh’s daughter the mother as a 
nurse. In Mic. vi. 4 God mentions 
among benetits conferred on Israel, 
““T sent before thee Moses, Aaron, 
and M.,’’ M. as the leader of and 
pattern to Israel’s women. She as 
‘‘the prophetess, the sisterof Aaron,” 
with timbrel in hand, led the female 
choir who, with timbrels (round 
tambourines, an Egyptian word) and 
dances following her, sang the song 
of triumph at the Red Sea; they 
responsively took up the first strophe 
of the men’s song (Exod. xv. 1, 20, 21; 
so Jud. xi. 34, 1 Sam. xviii. 6). ‘Her 
prophetic gift was perverted into a 
ground of jealousy of Moses, whose 
forei — Ethiopian wife, just espoused, 
s disappointment had sup- 
ptr her from the influence which 
she had with Moses after Zipporah’s 
death. ‘‘M.and Aaron spake against 
Moses because of the Ethiopian 
woman whom he had married (Num. 
xii.) . . . Hath the Lord indeed 
spoken only by Moses? Hath He 
not spoken also by us?’’ But the 
phrase ‘‘ sister of Aaron”’ (a phrase 
not likely to have been applied to M. 
by a later writer than Moses) marks 
her as ranking, not with Moses but — 
with Aaron, and like him subordinate 
to Moses, the mediator of the O. oye 
and standing to Aaron ‘instead of 
God” (Exod. iv. 16). God’s reply 
implies that, though receiving pro- 
phetical revelations, she did not re- 
ceive them “‘ mouth to mouth appa- 
rently’ and immediately as Moses, 
~who x beheld the similicaie of the 
Lord,”’ whereas she and others saw 
only in a ‘‘yision”’ or ‘‘dream.” In 


wrath God withdrew the cloud from 


MIRMA 


off the tabernacle, and behold the 
preud prophetess had the most 
humiliating of diseases, leprosy white 
as snow. M. was the instigator, there- 
fore on her alone fell the punishment. 
Aaron was influenced to evil by his 
sister, as before by the people (Exod. 
xxxii.), with characteristic pliability. 
Leprosy was the penalty of sin against 
the theocracy, as in Uzziah’s and 
Gehazi’s case. M. became in a 
state of living death. Aaron inter- 
ceded with Moses piteously for hee: 
“let her not be as one dead, of whom 
the flesh is half consumed when he 
cometh out of his mother’s womb.” 
So Moses interceded with God: 
“heal her now, O God, I beseech 
Thee.’ The Lord hearkened, but 
excluded her from the camp seven 
days; and such was her popularity, 
“the people journeyed not (from 
Hazeroth) till M. was brought in 
again.” Her death was at Kadesh 
Barnea, the first month of the 40th 
year (Num. xx. 1). Her sepulchre 
was shown in Eusebius’ (Onom. in 
Jerome) time at Petra; but Josephus 
{Ant. iv. 4, §6; iii. 2, §4,6§1) places 
it on mount Zin, and makes her wife 
of Hur and grandmother of the 
architect Bezaleel. Feminine jea- 
lousy and ambition were the draw- 
backs to her otherwise commanding 
character. 2. 1 Uhron.iv.17. Ber- 
theau by transposition reads, “and 
these are the sons of Bithiah the 
daughter of Pharaoh, whom Mered 
had taken” immediately after “‘ and 


Jalon,” ‘‘ and she (Bithiah) conceived 
(and bare) M.,’’ etc. M. is here a 
man. 


Mirma. 1 Chron. viii. 10. 

Misgab=the elevated spot. In Moab 
(Jer. xlviii. 1), ‘‘the high land of 
Moab.” (Furst.) 

Mishael. 1. M.and Elzaphan, sons of 
Uzziel, Aaron’s uncle, buried Nadab 
and Abihu in their loose tunics or 
“coats”? (Lev. x. 4,5). Thereby 
being defiled, six days before the 
passuver (Num. ix. 15; Exod. xl. 2, 
13; Ley. viii. 38), they probably 
were the men prevented from keep- 
ing the second passover (Num. ix. 6, 
7, i. 46-49, xxvi. 62; Exod. xxxviii. 
26). (Blunt, Undes. Coincid., xv., 
p. 66-68.) 2. Neh. viii. 4. 3. One 
of Daniev’s three companions at 
Babylon (i. 6-19, ii. 17, iii.). [See, 
and ANANTIAH, AZARIAH= MESHACH, 
ABEDNEGO. | 

Mishal. A town of Asher, assigned 
to the Gershonite Levites (Josh. xix. 
26, xxi. 30). In 1 Chron. vi. 74 


Mashal. 
Misham. 1 Chron. viii. 12. 
Mishma. 1. Son of Ishmael (Gen. 


xxv. 14); Masamani: Ptolemy vi. 7, 
21). There isan Arab tribe now, 
enee Misma. 2. Simeon’s son (1 

Chron. iv. 25). 

Mishmannah. 1 Chron. xii. 10. 
Mishraites. Fourth of the four 
families of Kirjath Jearim (1 Chron. 

ii. 53), i.e. colonies from it, founders 

of Zorah and Eshtaol. 

Mispereth. Neh. vii. 7. 
Misrephoth maim = burnings of 
waters, i.e. waters for smelting work 
or glass manufacture ; or salt water 
osed to the burning sun to obtain 
t by evaporation. ‘To this place, 
somewhere near Sidon, Joshua pur- 


Mithceah. 


Mithnite. 
Mithredath=given by Mithra (the 


Mizar. 
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sued the kings whom he conquered 
at the waters of Merom (xi. 8, xii. 
6). Grove connects it with Zare- 
hath. 
ite: lepton. The seventh of an 
obolus, which was the sixth of a 
drachma or denarius, ‘‘ penny” 
(Mark xii. 42; Luke xii. 59, xxi. 2). 
Half of a quadrans or farthing. 
The smallest coin. The widow 
sowed her all; she might have kept 
back one of the two mites for her- 
self (2 Cor. ix.6). God accepted the 
widow’s mites, but rejects the miser’s 
“ mite.” 
“Place of sweetness,” 
viz. sweet water; a station in [srael’s 
wanderings (Num. xxxiii. 28). 
1 Chron. xi. 43. 


Iranian god associated with the 
sun). 1. Treasurer of Cyrus king of 
Persia; to M. Cyrus gave the temple 
vessels for Sheshbazzar (Ezra i. 8). 

A Persian officer in Samaria 
under Artaxerxes or Smerdis the 
Magian, who with others influenced 
him by letter to interrupt the build- 
ing of the temple (Hzra iv. 7). 


Mitylene. Capital, on S.E. side, of 


the island Lesbos, now Mitylen. 
Beautiful in situation (‘‘ pulchra,’’ 
Horace Ep. i. 11, 17, with mountains 
in the background) and in buildings, 
and enjoying the Roman citizenship. 
Paul stopped at it for the night in 
his return from his third missionary 
journey ; between Assos and Chios. 
The wind blew probably from N.W., 
from which the harbour of M. would 
shelter the ship. He was there on a 
dark moonless night; a good reason 
for passing the night there, and wait- 
ing daylight for the intricate passages 
southward to Chios and Samos (Acts 
xx. 14,15). The native land of the 
poets Sappho and Alczeus, and Arion 
the musician. 


Mixed multitude. Exod. xii. 38, 


eereb rab ; Num. xi. 4, hasaph.suph; 
our “‘ riffraff,’? a mob gathered from 
various quarters ; accompanied Israel 
at the exodus from Egypt. All 
those not of pure Israelite blood. As 
at the return from Babylon (Neh. 
xili. 1-3, 30) “‘ they separated from 
Israel all the mixed multitude .. . 
strangers.’’ Probably among the 
mixed multitude at the exodus were 
the remains of the hyksus or follow- 
ers of the shepherd kings who in- 
vaded from the N. and ruled Egypt, 
beginning with Salatis master of 
Avaris, Tanis, or Zoan, and ending 
with Apophis, their last king, ex- 
pelled by Aahmes I. the ‘‘new king 
that knew not Joseph.”? Hated in 
Egypt, they naturally emigrated with 
Israel (comp. Josephus c. Apion, i. 
14, § 26). 

“The mount of littleness” 
(Ps. xlii. 6). A low peak inthe north- 
ern part of transjordanic Palestine. 
David in exile beyond Jordan, in the 
region of high hills as the Hermons, 


sighs for the Lord’s hill, compared. 


with whose spiritual elevation those 
physically great hills dwindle into 
littleness (Ps. lxviii. 15, 16, exiv. 4-6 ; 
Isa. ii.-2). 


Mizpah, Mizpeh. Heb. “‘the M.,” 


generally = watchtower. Mizpel 
(masculine) expresses rather the 
town ; Mizpah (feminine) the district 


MIZPAH, MIZPEH 


(Josh. xi. 8, 8). 1. In Gilead E. 
of Jordan. The name Laban gave 
to GaLeep [see], the ‘“‘heap of 
witness,’ the memorial of his cove- 
nant with Jacob, and the boundary 
landmark between them (Gen. 
xxxi. 48, 49,52), ‘‘for he said, Je- 
hovah watch between me and thee 
when we are absent one from 
another.’’ Herein he adopts Jacob’s 
language (Heb.) and religion (Je- 
hovah’s worship). In Hos. v. 1, “ye 
house of the king, ye have been a 
snare on M. and a net spread 
upon Tabor,” the sense is, Ye ought 
to have been ‘‘ watchers”? guarding | 
Israel from evil, but ye have been as 
hunters entrapping them into it. 
M. in the E. and Tabor in the W. 
include the high places of the whole 
kingdom in which the rulers set up 
idol altars. Here Israel assembled to 
choose a leader in its ‘‘ misery”? when 
Ammon, having oppressed eastern 
Palestine, was threatening also to at- 
tack Judah and Ephraim W.of Jordan. 
Jephthah passed M. on his way from 
Gilead to fight Ammon (Jud. x. 16, 
17; xi. 29). Here on the hallowed 
ground he ‘‘uttered all his words 
before Jehovah in the M.’”’ Thence- 
forth his home was there; and at 
M. the sad meeting with his daughter 
took place (ver. 34). Seemingly 
identical with Ramoth Gilead, or 
Ramath (= high place) Mizpeh 
(Josh. xiii. 26); now es Salt, or else 
M. is the mount jebel Osha, to the 
N.W. Here too Israel met, as being 
the ancient sanctuary, to determine 
what was to be done after the outrage 
perpetrated at Gibeah (Jud. xx. 1, 3; 
xxiw1,/5, 8) 


2. Mizpeh’ Moab, where the Moabite 


king lived when David entrusted his 
parents to him (1 Sam. xxii. 3). Pos- 
sibly Kir Moab, now Kerak, 8.E. of 
the Dead Sea. More probably a 
mountain fastness on the high land 
bounding the Arboth Moab on the 
E. of the Dead Sea; on the mount- 
ains Abarim or Pisgah (Deut. 
xxxiv. 1), which David could easily 
reach from Bethlehem by crossing 
the Jordan near its entrance into 
the Dead Sea. Mount Pisgah was 
the most commanding eminence in 
Moab, and contained the sanctuary 
Nebo, of which part was called 
Zophim (derived from the same root 
as Mizpeb). 


3. The land of M., the abode of the 


Hivites, ‘under Hermon,” who 
joined Jabin against Joshua (xi. 3). 
To “the valley of M. eastward” 
Joshua chased Jabin’s conquered 
hosts (xi. 8). The valleyis probably 
part of the great hollow, Calosyria, 
now Buka’a (Amos i. 5 marg.), con- 
taining Baalbek ; near which on the 
N. is the hill Haush tell Sajiyeh. 


4, M. of Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 26). 


Fortitied by Asa against the inva- 
sions of northern Israel (1 Kings 
xv. 22). The residence and scene of 
Gedaliah’s murder (Jer. xl. 7-10, 
xli. 1,2). At M. Israel repented at 
Samuel’s call (1 Sam. vii. 5, 6), and 
“drew water and poured it out 
before the Lord,” pleading symbolic- 
ally their misery, powerlessness, and 
prostration by the Philistines, that 
so God might strengthen them. An 
act of deepest humiliation and cen- 


MIZRAIM 


fession of misery, - the result of sin. 
(Ps. xxii. 14, lviil. 7; 2 Sam. xiv. 14; 

Isa. xl. 29, 80; 2 Cor. xii. 9, 10; 

Lam. ii. 19, “pour out thine heart 
like water before the face of Jeho- 
vah.’’) Here Samuel appointed Saul 
king (1 Kings x. 17-25). M. with 
Bethel and Gilgal were the three 
cities which Samuel as judge visited 
on cireuit. Men of M. on the return 
from Babylon helped in rebuilding 
the wall; ‘‘the ruler of the district 
of M.”’ and “the ruler of M.’’ took 
part init (Neh. iii. 7,15,19). Judas 
Maccabeus (1 Mace. iii. 46) assem- 
bled the Jews at Maspha, as being 
“aforetime a place of prayer over 
against (implying M. was en full 
sightof) Jerusalem.’ Josephus (Ant. 
xi. 8,§5; B.J.v.2,3; in. 19, §4; 
y. 2, 3) mentions Sapha (a corruption 
of Maspha, Mizpah) as the place of 
Alexander’s meeting Jaddua the 
highpriest ; and elsewhere calls it 
Scopus, z.e. the look-out place,whence 
on the broad ridge (the continuation 
of Olivet), seven stadia N. of the city, 
one gains the first view of Jerusalem. 
The LXX. twice render M. scopia. 
Nebi Samwil, on the W. bound of 
Benjamin towards the Philistines, 
with whom Israel was about to war 
(1 Sam. vii. 5,6), Robinson identifies 
with M. But it is five miles off, 
though in view of the Sakhrah of the 
temple and the Church of the Sepul- 
chre; and this is at variance with 
1: Mace., “‘ over against Jerusalem.” 
Moreover it is owt of the way of the 
pilgrims from Samaria to Jerusalem, 
murdered by Ishmael; whereas 
Scopus is in the direct road (Jer. 
xli. 7). Sennacherib at Nob first 
eaught the full view of ‘‘the house 


of Zion and hill of Jerusalem ’’; Nob 
therefore is probably M. Conder 
(Pal. Expl. Qy. Stat., Jan. 1875) 


identifies Nob with Nebi Samwil, the 
Arabs mistaking Nob “high place’ 
for Nebi “‘ prophet.’’ Nebi Samwil 
is so near Gibeon that it must have 
been the high place visited by Solo- 
mon; the view from it is splendid. 
Traces of the outer court of the 
tabernacle are yet discoverable, and 
a curious rock cut approach [but 
see Nos]. 

Mizraim. Dual of mazor, Heb. a 
fortified place; Gesenius, from 
Arabic meser,a boundary. Rather 
the Egyptian Mes-ra-n ‘‘ children of 
Ra” the Sun. Son of Ham, ancestor 
of the Mizraim ; the dual indicating 
the people of Upper and of Lower 
Egypt (Gen. x. 6). The descent of 
the Egyptians from Ham is recog- 
nised in Ps. civ. 28, 27, Ixxviii. 51, 
where Egypt i is called ‘the land of 
Ham.” ‘They called themselves 
Khemi, either ‘‘ Hamites’”’ or from 
Khem “ black,’’ viz. the alluvial soil 
of the Nile. M. geographically was 
the centre whence colonies went 
forth in the age just after the flood, 
the Philistines, the Lehabim (Lib- 
ans), etc. [See Ham, Ecypt.} 
izzah., Gen. xxxvi. 13, 17. The 
Phrat-Misan at the head of the Per- 
sian gulf probably retains the name. 
Mnason. Of Cyprus; possibly con- 
verted through Barnabas a Cypriote, 
and one of those Cypriotes scattered 
abroad after men s martyrdom 
who preached to the Greeks at 
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Antioch (Acts iv. 36; xi. 15, 
** An old disciple,’’ perhaps one from 
“‘the beginning”’ (as archaios in 
derivation means), 7.e. from the day 
of pentecost. Transl. xxi. 16 “‘ bring- 
ing us to M. with whom we should 
lodge’’ at Jerusalem, M. having a 
house there ; the Cesarean brethren 
went to introduce Paul and his com- 
pany to M. at Jerusalem. As an 
‘elder’? M. was ‘“‘ given to hospi- 
tality ’’ (1 Tim. iii. 2). 


19, 20). 


Moab=from father, i.e. the incest- 


uous offspring of Lot’s elder daugh- 
ter, near Zoar, S.E. of the Dead 
Sea (Gen. xix. 37). Originally the 
Moabites dwelt due E. of the Dead 
Sea, whence they expelled the 
Emims. Their territory was 40 
miles long, 12 wide, the modern 
Belka or Kerak (Deut. ii. 10, 11). 
Afterwards Sihon king of the Amor- 
ites drove them S. of the river Arnon, 
now wady el Mojib (Num. xxi. 
13, 26-30; Jud. xi. 13, 18), which 
thenceforward was their northern 
boundary. Israel was forbidden to 
meddle with them (ver. 9, 19) on ac- 
count of the tie of blood through 
Lot, Abraham’s nephew, for Je- 
hovah gave Ar unto the children of 
Lot, having dispossessed the giant 
Emims. It was only when Moab 
seduced Israel to idolatry and im- 
purity (Num. xxv.), and hired Balaam 
to curse them, that they were ex- 
eluded from Jehovah’s congregation 
to the tenth generation (Deut. xxiii. 
3, 4). Ammon was more roving than 
Moaband occupied the pastures t tothe 
N.E. outside the mountains. Moab 
was more settled in habits, and re- 
mained nearer the original seat Zoar. 
Its territory after the Amorite con- 
quest was circumscribed, but well 
fortified by nature (Num. xxi. 20 
marg.); called ‘‘the field of Moab” 
(Ruth i. 1-6), and ‘‘ the corner of 
Moab’’(Num. xxiv. 17, Jer. xlviii. 45). 


The country N. of Arnon, opposite | 


Jericho reaching to Gilead, was more 
open ; vast prairie-like plains broken 
by rocky prominences ; 3,“ the land of 
Moab” (Deut. i. 5, xxxii. 49). Besides 
there was the Arboth Moab, ‘‘ plains 
(rather deep valley) of Moab,” the 
dry sunken valley of Jordan (Num. 
xxii. 1). Outside of the hills enclos- 
ing Moab proper on the S.E. are the 
uncultivated pastures called midbar, 
“* wilderness,’’ facing Moab (xxi. 11). 
Through it Israel advanced. The 
song (Exod. xv. 15) at the Red Sea 
first mentions the nation, ‘‘trem- 
bling shall take hold upon . . . the 
mighty men of Moab.” Israel’s 
request for a passage through Edom 
and Moab, and liberty to purchase 
bread and water, was refused (Jud. 
xi. 17, Num. xx. 14-21). In Israel’s 
circuitous march round the two 
kingdoms they at last, when it suited 
their own selfish ends and when 
they could not prevent Israel’s march, 
sold them bread and water (Deut. 
li. 28, 29; xxiii. 3, 4). The exclu- 
sion of a Moabite from the congre- 
gation only forbad his naturaliza- 
tion, not his dwelling in Israel nor 
an Israelite marrying a Moabitess. 
Ruth married Naomi’s son, but 
became a proselyte. The law of 
exclusion it is clear could never have 
been written after David’s time, 


MOAB 


whose great grandmother was @ 
Moabitess. Israel was occupying 
the country N. of Arnon which Moab 
had just lost to Sihon, and which 
Israel in turn had wrested from him, 
and with its main force had de- 
scended from the upper level to the 
Shittim plains, the Arboth Moab, in 
the Jordan valley, when Balak, 
alarmed for his already diminished 
territory, induced the Midianite 
‘elders’? to join him and hired 
Balak ; virtually, though never act- 
ually, ‘“‘ warring against Israel” 
(Josh. xxiv. 9, Jud. xi. 25). The 
daughters of Moab, mentioned in 
Num. xxv. 1, were those with whom 
Israel “‘ began whoredom,” but the 
main guilt was Midian’s, and on 
Midian fell the vengeance (ver.16-18, 
xxxi. 1-18). Moab’s licentious rites. 
furnished the occasion, but Midian 
was the active agent in corrupting 
the people. Balak (contrast ‘‘the 
former king of Moab,’’ Num. xxi. 26): 
was probably not hereditary king but 
a Midianite ; the Midianites taking 
advantage of Moab’s weakness after 
Sihon’s victories to impose a Midian- 
ite king. Zippor=bird, his father, 
reminds us of other Midianite names, 
Oreb ‘‘ crow,” Zeeb “‘ wolf’; Sihon 
may have imposed him on Moab. 
The five ‘‘ princes’”’ or “\ings”’ of 
Midian were vassal ‘ ‘dukes of Sihon 
dwelling in the country’’ (Josh. xiii. 
21, Num. xxxi.8). The licentious- 
ness of the neighbouring cities of 
the plain and Moab’s origin accord 
with the more than common licen- 
tiousness attributed to Moab and 
Midian in chap. xxv. EGLon ines) 
king of Moab, with Ammon an 
Amalek, smote Israel and occupied 
Jericho, but was slain by the Ben- 
jamite Ehud (Jud. iii. 12-80). Saul 
fought Moab successfully, himself 
also a Benjamite (1 Sam. xiv. 47). 
David repaired to Moab the land of 
his ancestress, fleeing from Saul, his 
and Moab’s enemy, and committed 
to the king his father and mother 
(1 Sam. xxii. 3, 4). Probably some ’ 
act of perfidy of Moab, as the murder 
or treacherous delivering of his. 
parents to Saul, caused David 20 
years afterwards to slay two thirds 
of the people, and make bondmen 
and tributaries of the rest (2 Sam. 
viii. 2; in this war Benaiah slew two 
lion-like men, 2 Sam. xxiii. 20; comp. 
aso, Ps. lx. 8, ‘‘ Moab is my wash- 
pot’’; yet among David’s heroes 
was ‘‘ Ithmah the Moabite,”’ 1 Chron. 
xi. 22, 46), fulfilling Balaam’s pro- 
phecy, Num. xxiv. 17, 19: ‘‘ out of 
Jacob shall come he that shall 
destroy him that remaineth of Ar” 
(Heb., viz. of Moab). 


Among Solomon’s foreign concubines 


were Moabitish women, to whose 
god Chemosh he built ‘‘a high place 
on the hill before (facing) Jerusalem” 
(1 Kings xi. 1, 7,33), where it remained 
till Josiah defiled it four centuries 
afterwards (2 Kings xxiii. 13). At 
the severance of Israel from Judah. 
Moab was under Israel, because the 
Jordan fords lay within Benjamin 
which in part adhered to the northern 
kingdom. At Ahab’s death MesHa 
[see,and D1BoNn},who had paid for the 
time the enormous tribute, 100,000 
lambs and 100,000 rams with "the 


MOAB 


wool, revolted (2 Kings i. 1; iii. 4, 4). 
His tirst step was, he secured the co- 
operation of Ammon and others 
enumerated in Ps. lxxxiii. 3-7 [see 
JEHOSHAPHAT, JEHORAM, ELIsna, 
Epomw]|, in an invasion of Judah, 
which was before Jehoshaphat’s alli- 
ance with Ahaziah (2 Chron. xx. 1- 
85), therefore still earlier than the 
invasion of Moab by the confederate 
kings of Edom, Israel (Jehoram, 
Ahaziah’s son), and Judah (2 Kings 
iii.). Mutual dissensions, under God, 
destroyed this heterogeneous mass. 
Then fullowed the joint invasion of 
Moab by Jehoshaphat of Judah, 
Jehoram of Israel, and the king of 
Edom (2 Kingsiii.). The LXX. states 
that the Moabite king assembled all 
old enough to bear a sword girdle. 
His mistaking the water glowing red 
with the morning sun for the mutu- 
ally shed blood of the invaders (which 
observe lle remembered had hap- 
pened to his own and the allied forces 
attacking Jehoshaphat) caused Moab 
to rush forward for spoil, only to be 
slaughtered by the allies. At Kir- 
hareseth or Kerak his immolation of 
his own son struck superstitious fear 
into the besiegers so that they retired 
(2 Kings iii. 27 ; comp. Mic. vi. 5-8) ; 
and then followed all the conquests 
which Mesha records on the Moabite 
stone. Then too Moab, indignant at 
his former ally Edom haying joined 
Israel against him, when Israel and 
Judah retired, burned the king of 
Edom alive, reducing his bones to 
lime; or, as Heb. tradition repre- 
sents, tore his body after death from 
the grave and burned it (Amos ii. 1). 
Moabite marauding ‘‘ bands” thence- 
forward at intervals invaded Israel, 
as under Jehoahaz (2 Kings xiii. 20). 
A century and a half later, in Isaiah’s 
“burden of Moab” (xv., xvi.) Moab 
appears possessing places which it 
had held in the beginning N. of 
Arnon, and which had been vacated 
by Reuben’s removal to Assyria (1 
Chron. v. 25, 26). Comp. also Jer. 
xlviii., a century later, about 600 B.c. 
Isaiah (xvi. 14) foretells, ‘‘ within 
three years, as the years of an hire- 
ling (who has a fixed term of engage- 
ment, so Moab’s time of doom is 
fixed) . . . the glory of Moab shall 
be contemned.” Fulfilled by Shal- 
maneser or Sargon, who destroyed 
Samaria and ravaged the whole H. of 
Jordan (725-723 B.c.). As Ammon, 
so Moab probably, put itself under 
Judah’s king, Uzziah’s protection, to 
which Isaiah (xvi. 1, ‘‘send ye the 
lamb [the customary tribute] to the 
ruler... unto... Zion’’) refers 
(2 Chron. xxvi. 8; 2 Sam. viii. 2; 2 
Kings iii. 4). Moab contrasts with 
Ammon, Edom, Philistia, Amalek, 
Midian, as wealthy, abounding in 
vineyards, fruitful fields, and gardens, 
and civilized to a degree next Israel. 
Hence flowed ‘‘ pride (he is exceed- 
ing proud), loftiness, arrogancy, and 
haughtiness of heart’’ (Jer. xlviii. 
26, 29; Isa. xvi. 6,7). This sin is 
what brought on Moab destruction, 
“for he magnified himself against 
the Lord,’’ boasting against God’s 

eople that whereas Israel was fallen 

oab remained flourishing (Jas. v. 
6). In Isa. xxv. 10-12 Moab is the 
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church’s foes, especially antichrist, 
the last enemy. Jehovah, as a 
““swimmer,’’ strikes out right and 
left, so shall smite the foe with ra- 
pidity, cleaving a way through them 
on every side. Zeph. ii. 8, ‘‘ Moab 
. . . Ammon... . reproached My 
people and magnified themselves 
against their border,”’ ¢.e., haughtily 
seizing on the territory vacated by 
Gad and Reuben, E. of Jordan, after 
these had been carried captive, as if 
Ammon, instead of Judah, Israel's 
own brother, were Israel’s heir (Jer, 
xlix. 1). ‘‘ Moab therefore shall 
be as Sodom (from whose doom her 
ancestor had been rescued). . . nettles 
... salt pits(S. of the Dead Sea)... 
perpetual desolation.” Moab was 
doomed to feel Nebuchadnezzar’s 
heavy hand (Jer.xxv.9-21) though for 
a time acting in concert with Chal- 
dean bands against Jehoiakim (2 
Kings xxiv. 2); but should recover 
after 70 years, at Babylon’s fall, for 
righteous Lot’s sake (Exod. xx. 6). 
Spiritual blessings under Messiah are 
finally meant. Moab sent messengers 
to Jerusalem to Zedekiah (so read for 
‘* Jehoiakim ”’) to consult as to shak- 
ing off Nebuchadnezzar’s yoke (Jer. 
xxvii. 1-38, 10, 11). By submission 
to Nebuchadnezzar’s yoke, according 
to Jeremiah’s counsel, Moab though 
chastised was not carried captive as 
Judah. But for her usurpation of 
Israel’s land, and for saying “‘ Judah 
is like unto all the heathen,” 7.e. 
fares no better for having Jehovah 
for her God than the heathen who 
have idols, God ‘‘ would open her 
side from the cities on her frontiers, 
the glory of the country (a glorious 
country in richness of soil), Bethjesh- 
imoth, Baalmeon, and Kiriathaim, 
unto the men of the East,” z.e. to the 
marauding Bedouin (Ezek. xxv.8-11). 
Sanballat of Horonaim, the molester 
of Nehemiah’s work, was a Moabite 
(Neh. ii. 19, iv. 1, vi..1). 


Ruins in profusion abound in the 


country, betokening its former popu- 
lousness and wealth. Their language 
was but a dialect of the Heb. (which 
the Dibon stone proves, as also 
Ruth’s intercourse with Naomi and 
David’s with the Moabite king), as 
was to be expected from Lot’s affinity 
to Abraham. Some of Judah’s de- 
scendants in Shelah’s line had do- 
minion in Moab, and some Benjamite 
chiefs were born and settled in Moab 
(1 Chron. iv. 21-23, viii. 8-10). The 
name of the family Pahath Moab, 
‘* governor of Moab,’’ among those 
returned from Babylon (Ezra ii. 6), 
implies a former connection with 
Moab as ruler. Daniel (xi. 41) fore- 
tells ‘‘ Moab shall escape out of his 
(Antiochus Epiphanes’ )hand.”? So 
Porphyry says, in marching against 
Ptolemy, Antiochus turned out of 
his course to assail the Jews, but did 
not meddle with Moab, Edom, and 
Ammon. Nay, he used their help in 
crushing the Jews, Moab’s old enemy; 
therefore Judas Maccabeus punished 
them with ‘‘a great overthrow” (1 
Mace. iv. 61, v. 3, ete.). Isaiah (xi. 
14) foretells the Jews ‘shall lay 
their hand upon Moab,” i.e. shall 
occupy their land at Israel’s final 
restoration. 


representative of Israel’s and the! Moladah. A city in southern Judah, 
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next Edom (Josh. xv. 26), given to 
Simeon (xix. 2, 1 Chron. iv. 28). It 
reverted to Judah after the captivity 
(Neh. xi. 25, 26). Now Kihirbet et 
Milh, a ruin with two wells, one dry, 
the other with water at a depth of 
more than 40 ft. On the road from 
Petra to Hebron, ten miles E. of 
Beersheba. 

Mole: tinshemeth. Rather “‘ cHaME- 
LEON”? [see], the inflating animal, 
as it inflates its body ; from nashan 
“to breathe.” The lung when filled 
with air renders its body semitrans- 
parent ; from its power of abstinence 
it was fabled to live on air (Lev. xi. 
30). In ver. 18 it is ‘‘ the ibis,” an 
unclean bird. Of the tree lizard, 
Dendrosaura, tribe. 

In Isa. ii. 20, chephor peroth, ‘‘ moles” 
in A. V., lit. ‘“‘continual diggers,’” 
mice or vats, which bore in deserted 
places. Mole rats in Syria and Meso- 


potamia frequent cultivated lands. 
The ruins of Babylon are perforated 
on all sides with holes, the abode of 
‘* doleful creatures.” 

Molid. 1 Chron. ii. 29. 

Moloch. (Jer. xlix. 1=melech, 
‘king’? of the people. Matcuam 
[see], Amos v. 26, Mitcom, 1 Kings 
xi. 5,7, though originally the same as 

., assumed a modified character in 
time.) Ammon’s god, akin to Moab’s 
god Chemosh. 

The fire god, 

worshipped with 

human - sacrifi- 
ces, purifica- 
tions, and or- 
deals by fire, 
habitually, as 
other idols were 
occasionally; al- 
ej wl N so with mutila- 

Saud "tL tion, vows of 

celibacy and vir- 
ginity, and devotion of the first- 
born. The old Canaanite ‘‘M.” is 
always written with the article the 

M.; to him children were sacri- 

ficed in Tophet in the valley of the 

children of Hinnom. But Milcom’s 
high place was on the mount of 

Olives, and human sacrifices were not 

offered as they were to M. (2 Kings 

xxiii.10,13.) Josiah defiled the sanctu- 

aries of both. Milcom was akin to 

Chemosh, which is called the god of 

Ammon in Jud. xi. 24, though else- 

where the god of Moab (Num. xxi. 

29). Tophet appears again in Zede- 

kiah’s reign as the scene of child 

immolation to M. (Jer. xxxii. 35.) 

God sternly forbade any letting their 

seed pass through the fire to M 

(Ley. xviii. 21, xx. 2-5) on pain of 

death, which the people should exe- 

cute; otherwise God Himself would- 

The passing through the fire may 

have been sometimes only a_ fire 

baptism for purification of the dross 

of the body; but Ps. evi. 37, 38, 

shows that often cca 4 nae 
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sacrifice was perpetrated, ‘‘ they 
sacrificed their sons and daughters to 
devils (shedim, ‘destroyers,’ as M. 
was), and shed innocent blood... . 
unto the idols of Canaan” (cémp. 2 
Chron. xxviii. 8, Jer. xix. 5). In 
this respect M. answered to Baal the 
Pheenician sun god, to whom also 
human burnt offerings were sacri- 
ficed; also to Chemosh, to whom 
Mesha sacrificed his son (2 Kings iii. 
27; Mic. vi. 7; Ezek. xvi. 20, xxiii. 
39). Kimchi (on 2 Kings xxiii. 10) 
represents M. as a hollow brass 
humanlike body, with ox’s head, and 
hands stretched forth to receive. 
When it was thoroughly heated the 
priests put the babe into its hands, 
whilst drwms (tophim, whence came 
Tophet) were beat to drown the infant 
ries, lest the parent should relent. 
The image was set within seven 
chapels: the first was opened to any 
one offering fine flour; the second 
to one offering turtle doves or young 
pigeons ; the third to one offering a 
lamb ; the fourth to one offering a 
ram ; the fifth to one offering a calf; 
the sixth to one offering an ox; the 
seventh to one offering his son. 
Comp. Amos v. 26 marg., siccuth of 
M., “the covert god.’’ Acts vii. 48, 
“the tabernacle of M.” (like the 
sacred tent of the Carthaginians: 
Diodorus xx. 65), the shrine in which 
the image was concealed; containing 
also possibly the bones of sacrificed 
children used for magic. The port- 
able model ‘‘tabernacle’’? (comp. 
Demetrius’ silver shrines of Diana, 
Acts xix. 24) was small enough to 
escape Moses’ notice. Amos calls 
M. “your M.” Iam not your king 
but he, though ye go through the 
form of presenting Me offerings. God 
similarly complains of their mocking 
Him with worship, whilst worship- 
ping idols, Ezek. xx. 39. Moses was 
aware of their clandestine unfaithful- 
ness in general, whilst not knowing 
the particulars (Deut. xxxi. 21, 27). 
The Latin Saturn corresponds; to 
the Phoenician Saturn relatives were 
offered in an emergency (Sancho- 
niathon). Sothe Carthaginians, when 
besieged by Agathocles, sacrificed to 
him 200 noble children(Diod. Siculus, 
xx. 14) by placing them one by one 
in his hands in such a manner that 
each fell into a pit of fire. M.’s 
riests took precedence of the princes, 
“* CHEMARIM "a (Jer. xlix. 3, 2 
Kings xxiii. 5, Hos. x. 5, Zeph. i. 4). 
Hercules’ priest, like M. himself, was 
called Melchart, “ kang of the city.” 
Adrammelech, the Sepharvaite fire 
od, isakinto M. In 2 Sam. xii. 31 
or the Heb. marg. reading malbeen, 
*“brick kiln,’ the Heb. text has 
Malkeen, ‘‘ David led through Mal- 
kan,” @.e. through the place where 
the Ammonites had burned their 
children to M. He made their sin 
their mode of punishment; as they 
had done to the children, so he did 
to them. 
Money. No coined money is men- 
tioned in the Bible before Ezra’s 
time [see], when other evidence also 
exists of its having been current in 
Palestine. The first notice of coin- 
age, occurring exactly when it ought, 
if the books professing to precede 
Ezra’s really do so, confirms the 
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accepted earliness of their dates. 
Money was originally weighed; in 
the form of rings, as represented on 


RING MONEY, 


Egyptian monuments. So the Celtic 
gold rings all contain exact multiples 
or parts of a unit; probably a cur- 
rency introduced by Phoenician trad- 
ers. We know of Greek coinage as 
far back as the eighth century B.c. 
Asiatic is probably not older than Cy- 
rus and Croesus who are said to have 
originated it. It was known probably 
in Samaria through commerce with 
Greece. Pheidon first coined silver in 
the isle Agina in the eighth or ninth 


COIN OF GINA. 


century before Christ, some time be- 
tween Jehoshaphat’s and Hezekiah’s 
reigns. Lydia disputes with Greece 
priority of coinage. It isnot mentioned 
as a currency in Judea before the re- 
turn from Babylon. ‘‘ Shekel” previ- 
ously meant a weight, not a coinage. 
The “thousand pieces of silver’’ which 
Abimelech gave Abraham (Gen. xx. 
16) were of this kind; so the 400 
shekels ‘“‘weighed”’ by Abraham to 
Ephron (xxiii. 8, 9, 16), “ current 
(money) with the merchant”’; imply- 
ing that the silver was in some con- 
ventional shapes, with a rude sign 
to mark its weight. The “ weigh- 
ing’’ however implies that this cur- 
rency did not bear the stamp of au- 
thority, and so needed weighing for 
barter. 


Jacob ras 100 kesitahs fora field at Sha- 


lem (Gen. xxiii. 18,19 marg.); Chald. 
and LXX. “ lambs,” viz. lamb shaped 
or lamb stamped pieces of silver, as 
pecunia from pecus ; but the Arabic 
root implies equal division or scales ; 
Umbreit, “weighed out’’ (comp. with 
xxiii. 15, 16), possibly each equal to 
four shekels; it is probably a ring- 
shaped ingot or a bar of silver of a 
definite weight; Bochart from qua- 
sat, “pure” (Job xhi. 11). Joseph’s 
brethren received their money “in 
full weight” (Gen. xliii. 21). Silver 
money alone was used, the standard 
shekel weight being kept in the sanc- 
tuary under charge of the priests, 
whence arose the phrase “‘ the shekel 
of the sanctuary” (Exod. xxx. 18). 
The wedge or tongue of gold that 
Achan took was not money probably, 
as the 200 shekels of silver were, but 
an article of value used for costly 
ornamentation. Jn Isa. xlvi. 6, how- 
ever, gold seems to mean uncoined 


money, “they lavish gold out of the |” 


purse (‘bag’), and weigh silver in the 
balance.”’ 


The Attic talent was the standard one 


under Alexander, and subsequently 
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down to Roman times; the drachm 
however becoming depreciated from 
67°5 or 65°5 grains under Alexander 
to 55 under the early Czesars; the 
Roman coinage, gold and silver, in 
weights was conformed to the Greek, 
and the denarius the chief silver coin 
was equivalent to the then depreci- 
ated Attic drachm. 


Antiochus VII. granted Simon the 


Maccabee permission to coin money 
with his own stamp, the first recorded 
coining of Jewish money (1 Mace. 
xv. 6; 140 B.c.); imseribed “ shekel 
of Israel’’; a vase, possibly the pot 
of manna, and x» above it (i.e. the 
first year of Jewish independence, 
viz. under the Maccabees); the re- 
verse has ‘‘ Jerusalem the holy,’’ and 
a branch with three flowers, possibly 
Aaron’s rod that budded or the 
pomegranate. In copper, on one side 


COPPER COIN OF SIMON. 


a palmtree with the name “ Simon’’; 
the reverse, a vine leaf, with the 
legend “for the freedom of Jeru- 
salem.” SHEKEL [see] (from sha- 
qual “to weigh’’) was the Jewish 
stater (= “standard’’), 2s. 6d. It 
correspouds to the tetradrachm or 
didrachm of the earlier Phoenician 
talent under the Persian rule. The 
shekel was of the same weight as the 
didrachmon (the transl. of “shekel’’ 
in LXX.), and was the same as the 
Egyptian unit of weight. The Alex- 
andrian Jews adopted for “ shekel ’”’ 
the term didrachm, the coin corre- 
sponding to it in weight. But as two 
drachms each (1s. 3d.) was the ran- 
som ‘‘ tribute” (asthe Gr. didrachin 
in Matthew is transl. in A. V.) to the 
temple, so the “ stater’’ or shekel 
found in the fish would be four 
drachms (Exod. xxx. 12,13; Matt. 
xvii. 24-27). Four Attic drachims 
equalled two Alexandrian drachms. 
The minute accuracy of the evan- 
gelist contirms the genuineness; for 
at this time the only Greek imperial 
silver coin in the East was a tetra- 
drachm, i.e. four drachms, the di- 
drachm being unknown or rarely 
coined. 


Darics (“ drams’’),a Persian coin, were 


the standard gold currency in Ezra’s 
time (ii. 69, vill. 27 ; Neh. vii. 70-72). 
Ezra the author 
of Chronicles 
uses the same 
name (1 Chron. 
xxix. (7)?-The 
daric in the 
British Mu- 
seum has the 
king of Persia 
with bow and 
javelin, kneel- 
ing; the reverse 
is‘an irregular incuse square. 


PERSIAN DARIC, 


Copper coins of Herod are extant in 


abundance, as the “ farthing’’ of the 
N. T., @ piece of brass or copper 
(chaleous), with “king Herod” and 


. 


MONEY 


an anchor; the reverse, two cornua | 
copie “horns of plenty,’ within 
which is a caduceus, Mercury’s wand. 
The Palestinian currency was mainly 
of copper, whence Mark (vi. 8) uses 
“copper” or brass for ‘‘money’’ 
(marg., comp. Matt. x. 9). The 
Roman denarius or ‘“‘penny”’ in 
weight and value in N. T. is equiva- 
lent to the Gr. drachm (Matt. xxii. 
19, Luke xv.8 Gr.). The accuracy 
of the first three Gospels, and their 
date soon after the ascension, appear 
from their making Cwsar’s head be 
on the denarvius. So the penny coin 
extant of Tiberius has the title 
“Casar,’’ whereas most later em- 
perors have the title Augustus. The 
most interesting extant coin is that 
struck by Pontius Pilate: on the 


obverse an augur’s wand with 


““Tiberius Cmsar’’ round; on the 
reverse the date in a wreath. Ti- 
berius’ passion for augury and astro- 
logy suggested the augur’s litnus. 
A Lydian coin extant mentions the 
Asiarchs, “chief of Asia ’’ (Acts xix. 
31). A coin of Ephesus mentions 


COIN OF EPHESUS, 


its “town clerk’’; also another its 
temple and statue of Diana. A coin 
of Domitian records rich Laodicea’s 
restoration by its citizens after an 
earthquake which also destroyed 
Colosse and Hierapolis, which ac- 
counts for their omission in the 
addresses in Revelation. Coins exist 
of the time of Judaa’s revolt from 
Rome, inscribed with “the liberty of 
Zion,” a vine stalk, leaf, and ten- 
dril. The famous Roman coin [see p. 
405], struck after Titus took Jeru- 
salem, has the legend Judea Capta, 
with a female “ sitting on the ground 
desolate’’ (fulfilling Isa. ili. 26) 
under a palmtree. Also a Greek coin 
has Titus’ head, and the legend “‘the 
emperor Titus Cesar’; reverse, Vic- 
tory writing on a shield, before her 
a palm, 


The Attic talent (the one current in 


N.T. period) had 100 drachms, the 
drachm being =7}d.; the mina was 
£3 4s. 7d., and the talent £193 lis. 
The talent was not a coin but a sum. 
The Hebrew talent =3000 shekels, or 
£375 (about the weight of the Aigina 
talent), for 603,550 persons paid 100 
talents and 1775 shekels of silver, 7.e., 
as each paid a half shekel, 301,775 
whole shekels; so that 100 talents 
contained 300,000 shekels. The 
gold talent was 100 manehs or min, 
and the gold maneh was 100 shekels 
of gold; the gold talent weighed 
1,290,000 grains, a computation 

eeing with the shekels extant. 
The talent of copper had probably 
1500 copper shekels, copper being to 
silver as 1 to 72. 


~ The quadrans [see Hand] (Mark xii. 42; 


Luke xii. 59, xxi. 2) or kodrantes (Gr.), 
“farthing,” was a fourth of an obolus, 
which was a sixth of a drachm. The 
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assarion, a diminutive of an as, less 
than our penny, is loosely translated 
farthing” in Matt. x. 29, Luke xii. 
6. The lepton, “mite,’’ was a seventh 
of an obolus (Mark xii. 42). The 30 
pieces of silver paid to Judas for be- 
traying Jesus were tetradrachms or 
shekels, the sum paid for a slave 
accidentally killed (Zech. xi. 12, 18; 
Matt. xxvi. 15; Exod. xxi. 32). 


Money changers. Kollubistes and 


kermatistes, both denoting dealers 
in small coin (kollubos and kerma 
the profit money, 14d.). They set 
up tables inthe court of the Gentiles, 
to supply ata profit foreign Jews with 
the Jewish half shekels (1s. 8d.) re- 
quired for the yearly payment into 
the temple treasury, in exchange for 
foreign coin. ‘lhe “ exchangers” 
(Matt. xxv. 27), trapezctai, were 
bankers, 


Month. Ohodesh from chadash, 


“new,” viz. new moon ; chodesh 
yamin “a month of days’? (Gen. 
xxix. 14); also the poetical yerach 
from yareach “the moon,” so month 
is connected with moon in European 
languages; German mond and monat; 
Gr. mén, méné; Latin mensis; San- 
skrit masa, both moon and month. 
The interval between the 17th day of 
the second month (Gen. vii. 11) and 
the 17th day of the seventh month is 
said to be 150 days (viii. 8, 4), 2.2. 
five months of 30 days each; thus the 
year would be 360 days, correspond- 
ing to the old Egyptian year, possibly 
too five days were intercalated to 
complete the 365 of the solar year; at 
all events there is an approwimation 
to the solar year. The total duration 
of the flood was eleven days above a 
year (vii. 11, viii. 14), the exact excess 
of the solar year above the lunar of 
354 days. Gen. i. 14, 16 harmonizes 
with the theory of a double year, solar 
and lunar. The passover depended 
on the moon, the 14th of Abib co- 
inciding with full moon. The new 
moon was a regular feast day (Num. 
x. 10, xxviii. 11-14). Latterly its ap- 
pearance (which may be seen 40 hours 
after the moon’s conjunction with the 
sun) was reported by proper witnesses 
tothe authorities, who announced the 
month’s commencement by twice 
repeating “‘ mekudash,’’ consecrated. 
Modern Jews observe the lunar 
month. Its length would be al- 
ternately 29 (a ‘‘ deficient month,” 
chasav in the ‘Talmud) and 30 days 
(“ full mouth,” mélé). 


The seasons regulated the months, e.g. 


Abib the first month of the year was 
that of ‘ ears cf corn’’; in the pass- 
over in it, on the second day, the 
sheaf of harvest firstfruits was waved 
to the Lord (Ley. xxiii. 10-12, 34-39; 
Joel ii. 28). So the feast of taber- 
nacles in the seventh month cele- 
brated the ingathering of the autum- 
nal fruits; so that a solar year must 
have regulated the months. The 
months were 12 (1 Kings iv. 7), with 
an interealary month every third 
year, not noticed in the Bible. The 
modern Jews have seven intercalary 
months in every 19 years, according 
to the metonie cycle adopted a.p.360. 
Four names of months are mentioned 
before the Babylonish captivity: Abib 
(=the month of eas of corn) made 
the first month in memory of the 


MOON 


exodus (Exod. ix. 31, xii.2, xiii. 4); 
Zif (=the bloom of flowers, or the 
Assyrian giv, “bull,” the zodiacal 
Taurus), the second month (1 Kings 
vi. 1, 37) ; Bul (=the month of rain), 
the eighth month (1 Kings vi. 38); 
Ethanim (=the month of gifts, viz. 
fruits), the seventh (1 Kings viii. 2). 
The three latter names are found 
only in Solomon’s reign, when there 
was much intercourse with Phoenicia ; 
they are probably Pheenician in 
origin. ‘Bul’ is mentioned on a 
sarcophagus found near Sidon in 
1855. They are explained by the 
addition “which is the’ second, 
the eighth, the seventh month. 
After the captivity the first month 
(that of the passover) was called 
Nisan (Neh. ii. 1); Sivan the third 
(from the Assyrian siv the moon, to 
whom the Assyrians consecrated it): 
Esth. viii. 9. Elul the sixth (Neh. 
vi. 15); Chisleu the ninth (Neh. i. 1); 
Tebeth (from the Egyptian tobi) 
the tenth (Esth. ii. 16); Sebat the 
eleventh (Zech. i. 7); Adar the 
twelfth (Esth. iii. 7). The Talmud 
gives the remaining five: Iyar the 
second, Tammuz the fourth (sacred 
to that idol), Ab the fifth, Tisri the 
seventh, Marchesvan (from mar ‘to 
drop’’) the eighth; mainly named 
from the Syrian calendar. The in- 
tercalary month was Veadar, 1.e. the 
addational Adar. The variations 
between the lunar and the solar 
month, each of the lunar ranging 
over two solar months, prevent exact 
coincidence with our months. The 
barley harvest is not until the middle 
of April, so that Abib or Nisan, in 
which the passover first sheaf was 
offered on the 15th day, coincides 
with April. Josephus (Ant. iii. 10, §5) 
says the passover was whilst the sun 
isin Aries, which it does not enter 
till the end of March. Zif or Iyar is 
May, Sivan June, Tammuz July, Ab 
August, Elul September, Ethanim 
or Tisri October, Bul or Marchesvan 
November, Chislen December, Te- 
beth January, Sebat February, Adar 
March. 


Moon: yareach ‘yellow,’ and le- 


banah ‘‘ white’? (Gen. i. 14-16, ‘‘ the 
lesser light’’). Instead of being re- 
garded as a person and worshipped, 
as it was by the surrounding nations, 
in Scripture it is God’s creature 
“made for signs, seasons, days, and 
years ” (Ps. civ. 19). The brightness 
of the moon in the East, guiding the 
traveller by night when the heat of 
dayis past, gives it a prominence 
which it has not with us (Ps. viii. 8). 
In lxxxix. 37 however the moon is 
not the “‘ faithful witness,” but God 
is witness to His own oath; transl. 
“and the witness in heaven is faith- 
ful,’”’ so ver. 35. So Job xvi. 19, ‘‘my 
witness isin heaven,” viz. God knows 
my innocence. The church is “ fair 
as the moon, clear as the sun”? (8. of 
Sol. vi. 10). As the moon shines in 
the night, reflecting the sun’s light, 
so the church in this world’s night 
(Rom. xiii. 12) reflects the light of 
“the Sun of righteousness’”’ (2 Cor. 
iii. 18). Her justification in Him is 
peifect (1 John iv. 17 end); in herself 
sanctification is yet imperfect, as the 
moon has less light than the sun on 
the illuminated part, and is but half 


MORASTHITE 
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MORIAH 


1 
illuminated. At His coming she | 
“ shall shine forth as the sun ”’( Matt. 
xiii. 48). 

It influences vegetable growth; Deut. 
xxxiii. 14, “‘moons,’’ viz. its phases, 
others explain “ months” asthe times 
of ripening fruits. The cold night 
dews (Gen. xxxi. 40) and moonlight 
hurt the eyes and health of those 
sleeping under it; so Ps. cxxi. 6, 
“the moon shall not smite thee by 
night ’’; moon blindness is common in 
the East. ‘The moon was worshipped 
as Isis in Egypt ; as Karnaim, “‘ two 
horns,” of Ashtoreth, wife of Baal 
the king of heaven (the male and 
female symbolising the generative 
powers of nature), in 
Syria; as Sin, “lord of 
the month,” in Baby- 4 
lon. Sabaism (from tsaba 
the heavenly hosts) was A 
the earliest of false wor- 
ships; it appears in our 
heathen names Sunday, 
Mon (moon) day; and in Job xxxi. 
26, “‘if I beheld the sum . . . or the 
moon walking in brightness, and my 
heart hath been secretly enticed, 
or my mouth hath kissed my hand” 
in adoration. Josiah put down those 
who burned incense to the moon (2 
Kings xxiii. 5). She was called 
“queen of heaven” (Jer. vii. 18), 
though that may mean Venus Urania. 
** Cakes”? (cavvanim) round like her | 
dise were offered to her. So farfrom | 
being an object of worship, it uncon- 
sciously worships its Maker (Ps. 
exlviii. 3, viii. 3). The moon in Rev. 
xii. 1 is the Jewish dispensation, 
borrowing its former light from the 
Christian but now become worldly, 
and therefore under the church's feet 
(Gal. iv. 3 end; Heb. it. 1). The sea, 
earth, and its satellite the moon, 
represent the worldly element in 
opposition to the sun, the kingdom 
of heaven. Before Jehovah the moon 
has no brightness (Job xxv. 5; Isa. 
xxiy. 23, lx. 19, 20). He shall be 
His people’s everlasting light when 
sun and moon shall have ceased to 
shine. 

Morasthite, i.e. of MoRESHETH [ese 

Mordecai. A Persian name acco 
ing to Gesenius, worshipper of 
Merodach. Buta Babylonian idol’s 
name would not have been given him 
under the Persian dynasty, which 
reiected idols. It is rather Matacai. 
Ctesias (Prideaux Connect. i. 231- 
233), who probably saw the Medo- 
Persian chronicles mentioned in 
Esth. x. 2, names a Matacas, Xerxes’ 
chief favourite, the most powerful 
of the eunuchs. Xerxes sent Mata- 
cas to spoil Apollo’s temple at 
Delphi (Miletus?) a work congenial 
to a Jew, as the order was to the 
iconoclastic king. M. had neither 
wife nor child, brought up his cousin 
Esther in his own house, and had 
access to the court of the women, all 
which cireumstances accord with his 
being a eunuch as Matacas was, a 
class from whom the king had ele- 
vated many to the highest posts. 
Xerxes delighted in extravagant acts; 
and Haman, who knew his weakness, 
naturally suggested the extraordinary 
honours exceeding all that a king 
ought, in respect for his own dignity, 
to grant to a subject, because he 


ASTARTE. 


thought it was for himself they were 
intended. 

M. was a Benjamite at Shushan who 
reared his uncle’s daughter EstHER 
[see|: ii.5-7. The instrument under 

rovidence in saving the Jews from 
extermination by Haman [see], as 
his not bowing to that Amalekite 
was the occasion of Haman’s mur- 
derous spite against the chosen race. 
Xerxes’ prime minister, or vizier. 
Instituted the feast Purim. Prob- 
ably wrote the book of Esther. 
Esther’s favourable reception by 
AnasuERus [see} when she ventured 
at the risk of death, unasked, to ap- 
proach him, and his reading in the 
Medo-Persian chronicles the record of 
M.’s unrewarded service in disclosing 
the conspiracy, on the very night 
before Haman came, and Haman’s 
being constrained to load with 
kingly honours the man whom he 
had come to ask leave to hang, and 
then being hanged on the gallows he 
made for M., are most remarkable 
instances of the working of Provi- 
dence, and of God's secret moral gov- 
ernment of the world, in spite of all 
appearances to the contrary. 

M. was great grandson of Kish the 
Benjamite taken captive in Jeconiah’s 
captivity, 599 B.c. Four generations 
thence, or 120 years, bring M. exactly 
down to 479, the sixth year of Xerxes, 
thus proving Ahasuerus’ identity 
and M.’s own date. At Xerxes’ 
death, or even before, M. probably 
led to Jerusalem a body of Jews, as 
recorded in Ezra ii. 2, Neh. vii. 7. 
The rabbins designate him ‘“‘the 
just.” His tomb and Esther’s are 
shown at Hamadan or Ecbatana (?). 


MORDECAr's TOMB. 


Others place his tombat Susa. The 
palace at Shushan, begun by Darius 
Hystaspes, Loftus (Chaldea, xxviii.) 
discovered remains of; the bases of 
the great colonnade remain, and 
accord with the description in 


Esth, i. 

. “The plains,” rather 
“the oaks’ or ‘“‘terebinths’’ of 
M. Abram’s first halting place in 
Canaan, near Shechem and Ebaland 
Gerizim mountains (Gen. xii. 6); 
here he erected his first altar. 
“* Morthia,’’ on ancient coins, a title 
of Shechem, preserves the name M. 
Under the same “ oak’’ Jacob hid 
his household's idols (Gen. xxxv. 4). 
Here Joshua set up a great stone by 
the sanctuary of Jehovah (Josh. xxiv. 
26, comp. Deut. xi. 30). 2. THE 
Hittor M. At its foot Midian and 
Amalek encamped before Gideon’s 
attack (Jud. vi, 33, vii. 1). On the 
northern side of the valley of Jezreel, 
and of the height where Gideon’s 
300 were; jebel ed Duhy, “little 
Hermon,”’ answers to M. or 
three miles intervene (enough for 
Midian’s and Amalek’s hosts) be- 


tween M. and ain Jalood, the spring 
of ‘‘ Harod ”’ at the foot of Gideon’s 
hill, jebel Fukua (Gilboa). 


Moresheth Gath=possession of 


Gath, named by Micah alone (i. 14), 
himself a Morasthite, i.e. of More- 
sheth. In the shephelah or rolling 
low hills of Judah. ‘Thou (Jeru- 
salem) shalt give presents to More- 
sheth,”’ begging for its help; but 
Maurer, thou shalt give a writing of 
renunciation (renouncing all claim) 
to Moresheth.”’ ‘‘ Gath’’ appended 
implies Moresheth for a time had 
fallen under the power of the neigh- 
bouring Philistines of Gath. Ewald, 
“‘thou shalt give compensation to 
Moresheth itself only the posses- 
sion of another city.” Gath also 
means a winepress; Moresheth may 
be named Gath from the many wine- 
resses around. 
oriah. Gen. xxii. 2,2 Chron. 1ii. 1. 
Ses JEHOVAH JIREH and GERIZIM. | 
Vhat Jehovah has made one see 
(this hophal moreh occurs four 
times in the pentateuch, nowhere 
in later books)=the vision of Je- 
hovah. In the same neighbourhood 
He vouchsafed a vision to Abram 
(Gen. xiv., xv. 1) after Melchizedek 
had met him in the valley near 
Salem and Abram paid tithe of the 
spoils of Chedorlaomer. On M. after- 
wards he offered Isaac (xxii. 2, 14). 
Abraham saw M. at some little 
distance (ver. 4) on the third day; 
the distance, two days’ journey from 
Beersheba, would just bring him to 
Zion, but not so far as Moreh and 
Gerizim (Gen. xii. 6) where some 
fix M. ‘‘The mount of the Lord”’ 
(Gen. xxii. 14) means almost always 
mount Zion. The proverb ‘‘in the 
mount of Jehovah it (or He) shall 
be seen’? probably originated in 
Jerusalem under Melchizedek. Je- 
hovah’s vision to David in the same 
spot, before the preparation for 
building the temple there, revived 
the name M. (2 Sam. xxiv. 16, 24, 
25.) The threshing floor of Araunah 
the Jebusite was the spot on which 
David reared an altar by Gad’s di- 
rection from Jehovah. The Angel 
of Jehovah had stood by Araunah’s 
threshing floor; there David saw 
Him, and Araunah (Ornan) also, 
subsequently on turning back, saw 
Him and hid himself. Then Ornan 
saw David, and made over to him 
the threshing floor (1 Chron. xxi. 
15, 16, 18-26). Jehovah testified His 
acceptance-of David’s sacrifice there 
by sending down fire to consume 
it (Lev. ix. 24; 1 Kings xviii. 24, 38; 
2 Chron. vii. 1). So thenceforth 
David sacrificed there, and no longer 
on the altar at Gibeon where the 
tabernacle was, separate from the 
ark, which was at Zion; for he could 
not go to Gibeon on account of the 
sword of the Angel, i.e. the pestilence. 
God’s answer to his sacrifice at this 
altar of the threshing floor, and 
God’s removal of the e, deter- 
mined David's choice of it as the 
site of the temple (1 Chron. xxviii. 2, — 
xxi. 28, xxii. 1; 2 Chron. iii. 1, ete.). 


side the city, 
N.E. of Zion. 
ing floor ‘ r ' 
mount Zion, the city of David (on 


Morter. 


MORTAR 


the eastern not the western half of 
Jerusalem). 

Mortar: medokah, wherein the 
manna was pounded for use (Num. 
xi. 8). So still the Arabs pound 
wheat for their national dish, kibby 
(Thomson, Land and Book, viii. 94). 
The maktesh was a larger mortar. 
Prov. xxvii. 22: ‘“‘though thou 
shouldest bray a fool in a mortar 
among wheat with a pestle, (yet) 
will not his foolishness depart from 
(upon) him.” The husk upon the 
grain can be bruised off it, but the 
mortar of trial cannot remove the 
fool’s folly inherent by nature and 
habit (Jer. xiii. 23). So Ahaz (2 
Chron. xxviii. 22), Judah (Isa. i. 5, 
6, ix. 13; Jer. v.3). The corrector’s 
patience is tried, the corrected is not 
reformed. Roberts (Orient. Illustr. 
368) mentions in the East large mor- 


MORTAR AND PESTLE FOR RICE. 


tars for rice worked by two women, 
each in turn striking witha pestle five 
feet long. Criminals at Kandy were 
so beaten to death in such a mortar. 
Gen. xi. 3, ‘‘ slime had they 
for morter”’: chemer. Hot bitumen 
wus used for cement in the walls of 
Buibylon (Herodot. i. 179). At It, 
now Heets, eight days’ journey from 
Babylon, the bitumen was obtained. 
Layard says the cement is so tena- 
cious that it is almost impossible 
to detach one brick from another. 
Stubble or straw among the HEgyp- 
tians, as hair or wool among us, was 
added to mud or moist clay to in- 
crease tenacity. Ifthis were omitted, 
or if the sand, ashes, and lime in the 
proportion 1, 2, 3, were insufficiently 
mixed, there would be “‘ untempered 
morter,”’ tapheel, Arabic tapal, pipe- 
clay like, detritus of felspar (Ezek. 
xiii. 10). The absence of the true 
uniting cement answers to the false 
prophet’s lie, ‘thus saith Jehovah, 
when He had not spoken”’ (xxii. 28), 
false assurances of peace to flatter 
the people into non-submission to 
Nebuchadnezzar (xxi. 29; Jer. vi. 14, 
xxiii. 16, 17). ’Aphar ‘‘ dust’ also 
is used for morter (Lev. xiv. 41, 42). 
Moserah=banis (Deut. x. 6), Mo- 
seRoTH (Num. xxxiii. 80, xx. 22-29). 
Near mount Hor whereon Aaron 
died. The camp was pitched on the 
slopes or at the foot of the mount. 
Moserah lay probably on the western 
side of the Arabah under the mount- 
ain bluff; now el Makrah. 

Moses. [See Aaron, Ecyrr, Exopus.] 
Heb. Mosheh, from an Egyptian 
root, ‘‘son’’ or “‘ brought forth,”’ viz. 
out of the water. The name was also 
borne by an Egyptian prince, viceroy 
of Nubia under the 19th dynasty. In 
the part of the Exodus narrative 
which deals with Egypt, words are 
used purely Egyptian or common to 
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Heb. and Egyptian. Manetho in 
Josephus (Ap. i. 26, 28, 31) calls him 
Osarsiph, 7.e. sword of Osiris or saved 
by Osiris. ‘‘The man of God”’ in 
the title Ps. xc., for as M. gave in 
the pentateuch the key note toall sue- 
ceeding prophets so also to inspired 
psalmody in that the oldest psalm. 
““Jehovah’s slave’’ (Num. xii.7, Deut. 
xxxiv. 5, Josh. i. 2, Ps. ev. 26, Heb. 
iii. 5). ‘‘ Jehovah’s chosen ”’ (Ps. evi. 
23). ‘The man of God” (1 Chron. 
xxiii. 14). Besides the pentateuch, 
the prophets and psalms and N. T. 
(Acts vii. 20-388; 2 Tim. iii. 8, 9; 
Heb. xi. 20-28; Jude 9) give details 
concerning him. His Egyptian rear- 
ing and life occupy 40 years, his exile 
in the Arabian desert 40, and his 
leadership of Israel from Egypt to 
Moab 40 (Acts vii. 23, 30, 36). 


Son of Amram (a later one than Ko- 


hath’s father) [see] and Jochebed 
(whose name, derived from Jehovah, 
shows the family hereditary devotion); 
Miriam [see], married to Hur, was 
eldest ; Aaron, married to Elisheba, 
three years older (Exod. vii. 7, comp. 
ii. 7); next M., youngest. By Zip- 
porah, Reuel’s daughter, he had two 
sons: Gershom, father of Jonathan, 
and Eliezer (1 Chron. xxiii. 14, 15) ; 
these took no prominent place in 
their tribe. A markof genuineness ; 
a forger would have made them pro- 
minent. M. showed no self seeking 
or nepotism. His tribe Levi was the 
priestly one, and naturally rallied 
round him in support of the truth 
with characteristic enthusiasm(Exod. 
xxxii. 27, 28). Born at Heliopolis 
(Josephus, Ap. i. 26, ii. 2) at the time 
of lsrael’s deepest depression, whence 
the proverb, ‘‘ when the tale of bricks 
is doubled then comes M.” Magi- 
cians foretold to Pharaoh his birth 
as a destroyer; a dream announced 
to Amram his coming as the deliverer 
(Josephus, Ant. ii. 9, § 2, 3). Some 
prophecies probably accompanied his 
birth. These explain the parents’ 
“faith”? which laid hold of God’s 
promise contained in those prophe- 
cies ; the parents took his good looks 
as a pledge of the fulfilment. Heb. 
xi. 28, ‘‘by faith M. when he was 
born was hid three months of his 
parents, because they saw he was a 
proper (good looking: Acts vii. 20, 
Gr. ‘fair to God’) child, and they 
were not afraid of the king’s com- 
mandment’”’ to slay all the males. 
For three months Jochebed hid him. 
Then she placed him in an ark of 
papyrus, secured with bitumen, and 
laid it in the flags (tufi, less in size 
than the other papyrus) by the river’s 
brink, and went away unable to bear 
longer the sight. (H. F. Talbot, 
Transact. Bibl. Archaol., i., pt. 2, 
translates a fragment of Assyrian 
mythology: ‘‘I am Sargina the great 
king, king of Agani. My mother 
gave birth to me in a secret place. 
She placed me in an ark of bulrushes 
and closed up the door with slime 
and pitch. She cast me into the 
river,’ ete. A curious parallel.) 
Miriam lingered to watch what would 
happen. Pharaolh’s daughter (hold- 
ing an independent position and 
separate household under the ancient 
empire; childless herself, therefore 
ready to adopt M.; Thermutis ac- 
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cording to Josephus) coming down 
to bathe in the sacred and life giving 
Nile (as it was regarded) saw ihe 
ark and sent her maidens to fetch it. 
‘The babe’s tears touched her womanly 
heart, and on Miriam’s offer to fetch 
a Hebrew nurse she gave the order 
enabling his sister to call his mo- 
ther. Tanis (now San), Zoan, or 
Avaris near the sea was the place, 
where crocodiles are never found; 
and so the infant would run no riskin 
that respect.. Aahmes I., the expel- 
ler of the shepherd kings, had taken 
it. Here best the Pharaohs could 
repel the attacks of Asiatic nomads 
and crush the Israelite serfs. ‘‘ The 
tield of Zoan’’ was the scene of God’s 
miracles in Israel’s behalf (Ps. lxxviii. 
43). She adopted M. as “‘ her son,” 
and trained him “‘in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians,’’ Providence thus 
qualifying him with the erudition 
needed for the predestined leader 
and instructer of Israel, and ‘‘ he was 
mighty in words and in deeds.’’ This 
last may hint at what Josephus states, 
viz. that M. led a successful cam- 
paign against Ethiopia, and named 
Saba the capital Meroe (Artapanus 
in Euseb. ix. 27), from his adopted 
mother Merrhis, and brought away 
as his wife Tharbis daughter of the 
Ethiopian king, who falling in love 
with him had shown him the way to 
gain the swamp surrounding the city 
(Josephus Ant. ii. 10, § 2; comp. 
Num. xii.1). However, his marriage 
to the Ethiopian must have been at 
a later period than Josephus states, 
viz. after Zipporah’s death in the 
wilderness wanderings. An inscripe 
tion by ThothmesI., who reigned in 
Moses’ early life, commemorates the 
‘“conqueror of the nine bows,” i.e. 
Libya. A statistical tablet of Karnak 
(Birch says) states that Chebron and 
Thothmes I. overran Ethiopia. M. 
may have continued the war and in 
it wrought the ‘‘mighty deeds” 
ascribed to him. 


When forty, in no fit of youthful 


enthusiasm but deliberately, M. 
“chose”? (Heb. xi. 23-28) what are 
the last things men choose, loss of 
social status as son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, ‘‘ affliction,” and ‘‘ re- 
proach.”? Faith made him prefer 
the ‘adoption ”’ of the King of kings. 
He felt the worst of religion is better 
than the best of the world; if the 
world offers ‘‘ pleasure” it is but 
“for a season.’ Contrast Esau (xii. 
16, 17). If religion brings “‘afflic- 
tion” it too is but for a season, its 
pleasures are ‘‘ forevermore at God’s 
right hand” (Ps. xvi. 11). Israel’s 
“reproach ’’ “Christ” regards as 
His own (2 Cor. i. 5, Col. i. 24), it 
wiil soon be the true Israel’s glory 
(Isa. xxv. 8). ‘‘ Moses had respect 
unto” (Gr. apeblepe), or twned his 
eyes from all worldly considerations 
to fix them on, the eternal ‘“‘ recom. 
pence.” 


His ‘‘ going out unto his brethren when 


he was grown and looking on their 
burdens’’ was his open declaration 
of his taking his portion with the 
oppressed serfs on the ground of their 
adoption by God and inheritance of 
the promises. ‘‘It came into his 
heart (from God’s Spirit, Prov. xvi. 
1) to visit his brethren, the children 
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of Israel’ (Acts vii. 28). An Egyp- 
tian overseer, armed probably with 
one of the long heavy scourges of 
tough pliant Syrian wood (Chabas’ 
“Voyage d’un Kgyptien,’’ 119, 136), 
was smiting an Heron one of those 
with whom M. identified himself as 
his ‘brethren.’ Giving way to im- 
pulsive hastiness under provocation, 
without regard to self when wrong 
was done to a brother, M. took the 
law into his own hands, and slew and 
.# the Egyptian in the sand. Ste- 
74 en (Acts vii. 25, 35) implies that 

1. meant by the act to awaken in 
the Hebrews a thirst for the freedom 
and nationality which God had pro- 
mised and to offer himself as their 
deliverer. But on his striving to re- 
concile two quarrelling Hebrews the 
wrong doer, when reproved, replied : 
“‘who made thee a prince (with the 
power) and a judge (with the right 
of interfering) over us? (Luke xix. 
14, the Antitype.) Intendest thou to 
kill me as thou killedst the Egyp- 
tian?”’ Slavery had debased them, 
and M. dispirited gave up as hopeless 
the enterprise which he had under- 
taken in too hasty and self relying a 
spirit. His impetuous violence re- 
tarded instead of expedited their 
deliverance. He needed yet a 40 
years’ discipline, in meek self control 
and humble dependence on Jehovah, 
in order to qualify him for his ap- 
pointed work. 
A proof of the genuineness of the pen- 
tateuch is the absence of personal de- 
tails which later tradition would have 
been suretogive. M.’s object was not 
a personal biography but a history of 
God’s dealings with Israel. Pharaoh, 
on hearing of his killing the Egyptian 
overseer, ‘‘sought to slay him,” a 
phrase implying that M.’s high posi- 
tion made necessary special measures 
to bring him under the king’s power. 
M. fled, leaving his exalted prospects 
to wait God’s time and God’s way. 
Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 27) writes, 
“by faith he forsook Egypt, not 
fearing the wrath of the king.” M. 
“feared” (Exod. ii. 14, 15) lest by 
staying he should sacrifice his di- 
vmely untimated destiny to be Is- 
rael’s deliverer, which was bis great 
aim. But he did ‘‘not fear” the 
king’s wrath which would be aggra- 
vated by his fleeing without Pha- 
raoh’s leave. He did ‘‘not fear the 
king” so as to shrink from returning 
at all risks when God commanded. 
“Waith’”? God saw to be the ruling 
motive of his flight more than fear of 
personal safety; ‘‘he endured as 
seeing (through faith) Him who is 
invisible.” (Luke xii. 4, 5.) 
Despondency, when commissioned at 
last by God to arouse the people, was 
his first feeling on his return, from 
past disappointment in not having 
been able to inspire Israel with those 
high hopés for which he had sacrificed 
all earthly prospects (Exod. iii. 15, 
iv. 1, 10-12). He dwells not on 
Pharaoh’s cruelty and power, but on 
the hopelessness of his appeals to 
Israel and on his want of the ‘‘ elo- 
quence” needed to move their stub- 
born hearts. 
He fled from Egypt to southern Midian 
because Reuel (his name ‘‘friend of 
God”’ implies he worshipped Ex) or 
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Raguel there still maintained the 
worship of the true God as king- 
priest or imam (Arabic version) 
before Israel’s call, even as Mel- 
chizedek did at Jerusalem before 
Abraham’s call. The northern peo- 
ple of Midian through contact with 
Canaan were already idolaters. 
Reuel’s daughters, in telling of M.’s 
help to them in watering their flocks, 
called him ‘‘an Egyptian,’’ judging 
from his costume and language, for 
he had not yet been long enough 
living with Israelites to be known as 
one; an undesigned coincidence and 
mark of genuineness. M. ‘‘ was con- 
tent to live with Reuel’’ as in a 
congenial home, marrying Zipporah 
his daughter. From him probably 
M. learned the traditions of Abra- 
ham’s family in connection with 
Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2). Zipporah 
bare him Gershom and _ Hliezer 
whose names (‘‘stranger,’”’ ‘God is 
my help’’) intimate how keenly he 
felt his exile (Exod. xviii. 3,4). The 
alliance between Israel and the 
Kenmte Midianites continued per; 
manently, HopaB [see], Moses’ 
brother in law, was subsequently 
Israel’s guide through the desert. 
In the 40 years’ retirement M. 
learned that self discipline which 
was needed for leading a nation 
under such unparalleled circum- 
stances. An interval of solitude is 
needed especially by men of fervour 
and vehemence; so Paul in Arabia 
(Acts xxiv. 27, Gal.i. 17). He who 
first attempted the great undertak- 
ing without God’s call, expecting 
success from his own powers, in the 
end never undertook anything with- 
out God’s guidance. His hasty im- 
petuosity of spirit ina right cause, 
and his abandonment of that cause 
as hopeless on the first rebuff, gave 
place to a meekness, patience, ten- 
derness, long suffering under wearing 
provocations and trials from the 
stiffnecked people, and persevering 
endurance, never surpassed (Num. 
xii. 3, xxvii. 16). To appreciate this 
meekness, e.g. under Mirtam’s [see] 
provocation, and apparent insensi- 
bility where his own honour alone 
was concerned, contrast his vigorous 
action, holy boldness for the Lord’s 
honour, and passionate earnestness 
of intercession for his people, even to 
the verge of unlawful excess [see 
ANATHEMA], in self sacrifice. He 
would not “let Godalone,” “ stand- 
ing before God in the breach to turn 
away His wrath’? from Israel (Ps. 
evi. 23). Lis intercessions restored 
Miriam, stayed plagues and serpents, 
and procured water out of the rock 
(Exod. xxxii. 10, 11, 20-25, 31, 32). 
His was the reverse of a phlegmatic 
temper, but Divine grace subdued 
and sanctified the natural defects of 
a man of strong feelings and im- 
petuous character. His entire free- 
dom from Miriam’s charge of unduly 
exalting his office appears beautifully 
in his gentle reproof of Joshua’s 
zeal for his honour: ‘“‘enviest thou 
for my sake? would God that all 
the Lord’s people were prophets!” 
etc. (Num. xi. 29.) 


His recording his own praises (Num. 


xii. 3-7) is as much the part of the 
faithful servant of Jehovah, writing 
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under His inspiration, as his record. 
ing his own demerits (Exod. ii. 12, 
iii. 11, iv. 10-14; Num. xx. 10-12). 
Instead of vindicating himself in the 
case of Korah (xvi.) and Miriam 
(xii.) he leaves his cause with God, 
and tenderly intercedes for Miriam. 
He is linked with Samuel in after 
ages as an instance of the power of 
intercessory prayer (Jer. xv. 1). He 
might have established his dynasty 
over Israel, but he assumed no 
princely honour and sought no pre- 
eminence for his sons (Deut. ix. 
13-19). The spiritual progress in 
M. between his first appearance and 
his second is very marked. The 
same spirit prompted him to avenge 
his injured countryman, and to 
rescue the Midianite women from 
the shepherds’ violence, as after- 
wards led him to confront Pharaoh ; 
but in the first instance he was an 
illustration of the truth that ‘‘the 
wrath of man worketh not the right- 
eousness of God” (Jas. i. 20). 


The traditional site of his call by the 


Divine ‘‘ Angel of Jehovah” (the 
uncreated Shekinah, ‘‘ the Word” 
of Johni., ‘‘the form like the Son 
of God” with Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego in the furnace, Dan. 
iii. 25) is in the valley of Shoayb or 
Hobab, on the northern side of jebel 
Musa. M. led Jethro’s flock to the 
W. (‘‘the back side”’) of the desert 
or open pasture. The district of 
Sherim on the Red Sea, Jethro’s 
abode, was barren ; four days N.W. 
of it lies the Sinai region with good 
pasturage and water. He came to 
““the mountain of God’ (Sinai, 
called so by anticipation of God’s 
giving the law there) on his way to- 
ward Horeb. Thealtar of St. Cathe- 
rine’s convent is said to occupy the 
site of the (the article is in the Heb., 
the well known) burning bush. The 
vision is generally made to typify 
Israel afflicted yet not consumed 
(2 Cor. iv. 8-10) ; but the flame was 
in the bush, not the bush in the 
flame ; rather, Israel was the lowly 
acacia, the thorn bush of the desert, 
yet God deigned to abide in the 
midst of her (Zech. ii. 5). So 
Israel’s Antitype, Messiah, has ‘‘ all 
the fulness of the Godhead dwelling: 
in Him bodily”? (John i. 14, Col. 
11. 9). 


Jehovah gave M. two signs as creden- 


tials to assure him of his mission: 
the transformation of his long ‘‘rod”’ 
of authority (as on Egyptian monu- 
ments) or pastoral rod into a “ ser- 
pent,’ the basilisk or cobra, the 
symbol of royal and Divine power on 
the Pharaoh’s diadem ; a pledge of 
victory over the king aa gods of 
Egypt (comp. Mark xvi. 18; M.’s 
humble but wonder working crook 
typifies Christ’s despised but all- 
powerful cross). [On Zipporah’s 
CikcuMCISION of her son see.] The 
hand made leprous, then restored, 
represents the nation of lepers (as 
Egyptian tradition made them, aud 
as spiritually they had become in 


Eg bt hae with whom M. linked him- 


divinely healed through his 
iustetentaliy No patriarch before 
wrought a miracle. Had the penta- 
teuch been mythical, it would have 
attributed supernatural wonders to 
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the first fathers of the church and 


founders of the race. As it is, M. 
first begins the new era in the history 
of the world with signs from God by 
man unknown before. ‘l’o M.’s dis- 
interested and humble pleadjngs of 
inability to speak, and desire that 
some other should be sent, Jehovah 
answers: ‘‘Aaron shall be thy spokes- 
man... even he shall be to thee 
a mouth, and thou shalt be to him 
instead of God.” Aaron, when he 
heard of M. leaving Midian, of his 
own aceord went to meet him; 
Jehovali further directed him what 
way to go in order to meet him, viz. 
by the desert (Exod. iv. 14, 27). The 
two meeting and kissing on the 
mount of God typify the law and 
the sacrificing priesthood meeting in 
Christ (Exod. iv. 27, Ps. lxxxv. 10). 
Nothing short of Divine interposition 
could have enabled M. to lead an 
unwarlike people of serfs out of a 
powerful nation like Egypt, to give 
them the law with their acceptance 
of it though so contrary to their 
corrupt inclinations, to keep them 
together for 40 years in the wilder- 
ness, and finally to lead them to their 
conquest of the eastern part of Ca- 
naan. M. had neither eloquence nor 
military prowess (as appears Exod. 
iv. 10 and xvii. 8-12), qualities so 
needful for an ordinary popular 
leader. He had passed in rural life 
the 40 years constituting the prime 
of his vigour. He had seemingly 
long given up all hopes of being 
Israel’s deliverer, and settled himself 
in Midian. Nothing but God’s extra- 
ordinary call could have urged him, 
against his judgment, reluctantly at 
fourscore to resume the project of 
rousing a debased people which in 
the vigour of manhood he had been 
forced to give up as hopeless. No- 
thing but such plagues as Scripture 
records could have induced the most 
powerful monarchy then in the world 
to allow their unarmed serfs to pass 
away voluntarily. His first efforts only 
aggravated Pharaoh’s oppression and 
Israel’s bondage (Exod. v. 2-9). Nor 
could magical feats derived from 
Egyptian education have enabled 
M. to gain his point, for he was 
watched and opposed by the masters 
of this art, who had the king and the 
state on their side, whilst M. had 
not a single associate save Aaron. 
Yet in afew months, without Israel’s 
drawing sword, Pharaoh and the 
Egyptians urge their departure, and 
Israel ‘‘ demands”’ (not “ borrows,” 
shaal) as aright from their former 
masters, and receives, gold, silver, and 
jewels (Exod. xii. 835-39). Not even 
does M. lead them the way of 
Philistia which, as being near, wis- 

om would suggest, but knowing 
their unwarlike character avoids it ; 
M. guides them into a defile with 
mountains on either side and the 
Red Sea in front, whence escape 
from the Egyptian disciplined pur- 
suers, who repented of letting 
them go, seemed hopeless, especially 
as Israel consisted of spiritless men, 
encumbered with women and with 
children. Nothing but the miracle 
recorded can account for the issue; 
Egypt’s king and splendid host 
perish in the waters, Israel passes 


jection of Christ. 
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through in triumph (Exod. xiii. 17, 
xiv. 8,5,9, 11, 12-14). Again M. 
with undoubting assurance of success 
on the borders of Canaan tells Israel 
‘oo up and possess the land”’ (Deut. 
i. 20, 21). By the people’s desire 
spies searched the land; they reported 
the goodness of the land but yet 
more the strength and tallness of its 
inhabitants. The timid Israelites 
were daunted, and. even proposed to 
stone the two faithful spies, to de- 
pose M.,and choose a captain to lead 
them back to Egypt. M., instead 
of animating them to enter Canaan, 
now will neither suffer them to pro- 
ceed, nor yet to return to Eyypt; they 
must march and countermarch in the 
wilderness for 40 years until every 
adult but two shall have perished ; 
but their little ones, who they said 
should be a prey, God will bring in. 
Only a Divine direction, manifested 
with miracle, can account for such 
an unparalleled command and for 
its being obeyed by so disobedient a 
people. Too late they repented of 
their unbelieving cowardice, when M. 
announced God’s sentence, and in 
spite of M.’s warning presumed to go, 
but were chased by the Amalekites 
to Hormah (Deut. i. 45, 46, 1. 14; 
Num. xiv. 39). The sustenance of 
600,000 men besides women and 
children, 40 years, in a comparative 
desert could only be by miracle; as 
the pentateuch records, they were 
fed with manna from heaven till 
they ate the corn of Canaan, on the 
morrow after which the manna 
ceased (Exod. xvi.; Josh. v. 12). 
Graves, Pentateuch, i. 1, § 5. 


Aaron and Hur supported M. in the 


battle with Amalek (Exod. xvii. 12) ; 
Joshua was his minister. The local- 
ities of the desert commemorate his 
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name, “the wells of M.,” Ayun M. 
on the Red Sea, jebel Musa, the 
mount of M., and the ravine of M. 
near the St. Catherine convent. At 
once the prophet (foremost and 
greatest, Deut. xxxiv. 10, 11), law- 
giver, and leader of Israel, M. typi- 
ftes and resembles Messiah (Num. 
xxi, 18, Deut. xxxiii. 21; especially 
xviii. 15-19, comp. Acts iii. 22, vil. 
37, 25, 85; John i. 17). Israel’s 
rejection of M. prefigures their re- 
His mediatorship 
in giving the law answers to Christ’s ; 
also Exod. xvii. 11, xxxii. 10-14, 
31-34, xxxiii. 13-16; Gal. iii. 19, 
comp. 1 Tim, ii.5. M. was the only 
prophet to whom Jehovah spake 
‘face to face,” “as a man speaketh 
unto his friend’? (Exod. xxxiii. 11, 
Num. xii. 8, Deut. xxxiv. 10): so at 
Horeb (Exod. xxxiii. 18-23) ; comp. 
as to Christ John i.18. For the con- 
trast between “Christ the Son over 
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His own house” and ‘ M. the ser- 
vant faithful in all God’s house” 
see Heb. iii.1-6. Pharaoh’s murder 
of the innocents answers to Herod’s; 
Christ like M. sojourned in Egypt, 
His 40 days’ fast answers to that of 
M.. M. stands at the head of the 
legal dispensation, so that Israel is 
said to have been “baptized unto 
M.” (initiated into the Mosaic cove- 
nant) as Christians are into Christ. 


M. after the calf worship removed the 


temporary tabernacle (preparatory to 
the permanent one, subsequently 
described) outside the camp; and as 
he disappeared in this “tent of meet- 
ing” (rather than ‘tabernacle of 
congregation”’) the people wistfully 
gazed after him (Exod. xxxiii. 7-10). 
On his last descent from Sinai “ his 
face shone’’; and he put on a veil 
as the people “‘ could not steadfastly 
behold the face of M. for the glory 
of his countenance, which glory was 
to be done away,’ a type of the 
transitory dispensation which he re- 
presented, in contrast to the abiding 
Christian dispensation (Exod. xxxiv. 
30, 38; 2 Cor. iii. 18, 14, 7, 11). 
“They were afraid to come nigh 
him’: Alford’s explanation based on 
LXX. is disproved by Exod. xxxiv. 30, 
2 Cor. iii. 7, viz. that M. not until he 
had done speaking to the people put 
on the veil ‘‘that they might not look 
on the end (the fading) of his trans- 
itory glory.” Paul implies, “ M. 
put on the veil that [God’s judicial 
giving them up to their wilful blind- 
ness: Isa. vi. 10, Acts xxviii. 26, 27] 
they might not look steadfastly at 
(Christ, Rom. x. 4; the Spirit, 2 
Cor. iii. 17) the end of that (law in 
its mere letter) which (like M.’s 
glory) is done away.” The evan- 
gelical glory of M.’s law, like the 
shining of M.’s face, cannot be borne 
by a carnal people, and therefore re- 
mains veiled to them until the Spirit 
takes away the veil (ver. 14-17, John 
v. 45-47). 


There isa coincidence between the song 


of M. (Deut. xxxii., xxxiii.) and his Ps. 
xe.; thus Deut. xxxiii. 27 comp. Ps. 
xe. 1, xxxii. 4, 36 with Ps. xe. 13, 16. 
The time of the psalm was probably 
towards the close of the 40 years’ 
wandering in the desert. The people 
after long chastisement beg mercy 
(Ps. xe. 15-17). The limitation of 
life to 70 or 80 years harmonizes 
with the dying of all that generation 
at about that age; 20 to 40 at the 
exodus, to which the 40 in the 
wilderness being added make 60 to 
80. Kimehi says the older rabbins 
ascribed Ps. xci. also to M. Israel’s 
exemption from Egypt’s plagues, 
especially the death stroke on the 
firstborn, which surrounded but did 
not touch God’s people, in Exod. 
vili. 22, x. 23, xi. 7, xii. 23, answers 
to Ps. xci. 3-10. 


His song in Exod. xv. abounds in in- 


cidents marked by the freshness and 
simplicity which we should expect 
from an eye witness: he anticipates 
the dismay of the Philistines and 
Edomites through whose territories 
Israel’s path lay to the promised 
land. The final song (Deut. xxxii.) 
and blessing (xxxiii.) have the same 
characteristics. These songs gave a 
tone to Israel’s poetry in each suc- 


- 
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ceeding age. They are the earnest 
of the. church’s final ‘“‘song of M. 
the servant of God and the song of 
the Lamb” (Rev. xv. 3), the song 
which shall unite in triumph the 
O. T. church and the N. T. church, 
after their conflicts shall have 
been past. Like the Antitype, his 
parting word was blessing (Deut. 
xxxiii. 29, Luke xxiv. 51). His ex- 
clusion from Canaan teaches sym- 
bolically the law cannot bring us 
into the heavenly Canaan, the anti- 
typical Joshua must do that. Two 
months before his death (Num. xxxi.), 
just before his closing addresses, the 
successful expedition, by God’s com- 
mand to M., against Midian was 
undertaken. Preparatory to that ex- 
pedition was the census and muster- 
ing of the tribes on the plains of 
Moab (Num. xxvi.). The numbers 
were taken according to the families, 
so as equitably to allot the land. 
M. among his last acts wrote the law 
and delivered it to the priests to be 
put in the side of the ark for.a wit- 
ness against Israel (Deut. xxxi. 9-12, 
22-27) and gave a charge to Joshua. 
In Exod. xxiv. 12 ‘‘I will give thee 
tables of stone, and a law, and the 
commandment” (Heb.), the refer- 
ence is to the ten commandments on 
the two stone tables, the pentateuch 
‘law,’ and the ceremonial com- 
mandment. Knobel however transl. 
“the tables of stone with the law, 
even the commandment.” 


His death accorded with his life. He 


was sentenced (for “‘uinbelievingly not 
sanctifying the Lord” and “‘speaking 
unadvisedly with his lips,” to the 
people, though told to address the 
rock, in a harsh unsympathetic spirit 
which God calls rebellion, Num. xx. 
8-13, xxvii. 14, through the people’s 
“provocation of his spirit,” his ori- 
ginal infirmity of a hasty impetuous 
temper recurring) to see yet not enter 
the good land. Meekly submitting 
to the stroke, he thought to the last 
only of God’s glory and Israel’s 
good, not of self: ‘‘ let Jehovah, the 
God of the spirits of all flesh, set a 
man over the congregation”? (Num. 
xxvii. 12-16). Yet how earnestly he 
had longed to go over into the good 
land appears in Deut. iii. 24-27. 
Ascending to Nebo, a height on the 
western slope of the range of Pisgah, 
so called from a neighbouring town, 
he was showed by Jehovah “all 
Gilead unto Dan, Naphtali, Ephraim, 
Manasseh, all Judah, unto the Medi- 
terranean, the S. and the plain of 
Jericho unto Zoar” [see] (N. ac- 
cording to Tristram, rather 8. of the 
Dead Sea) ; like Christ’s view of the 
world kingdoms (Luke iv. 5), it was 
supernatural, effected probably by 
an extraordinary intensification of 
M.’s powers of vision. Then he died 
there ‘‘according to the word of 
Jehovah,” Heb. “on the mouth of 
Jehovah,’ which the rabbins ex- 
plain “‘ by a kiss of the Lord”’ (S. of 
Sol. i. 2); but Gen. xlv. 21 marg. 
supports A. V. (comp. Deut. xxxii. 
51.) Buried by Jehovah himself in 
a valley in Moab over against Beth- 
peor, M. was probably translated 
soon after; for he afterwards ap- 
pears with the translated Elijah and 
Jesus at the transfiguration, when 


Mother. 
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the law and the prophets in M.’s and 
Elijah’s persons gave place to the Son 
whose servants and fore witnesses 
they had been: ‘“‘ hear ye Him” 
answers to ‘‘unto Him ye shall 
hearken’’ (Deut. xviii., Matt. xvii. 
1-10; comp. Jude 9). His sepulchre 
therefore could not be found by 
man. The term ‘“‘ decease,” ewodus, 
found in Luke ix. 31, and with the 
undesigned coincidence of truth re- 
peated by Peter an eye witness of the 
transfiguration (2 Pet. i. 15), was 
suggested by the exodus from Egypt, 
the type of Jesus’ death and re- 
surrection. Josephus (Ant. iv. 8) 
thought God hid M.’s body lest it 
should be idolized. Satan (Heb. ii. 
14) contended with Michael, that it 
should not be raised again on the 
ground of M.’s sin (Jude 9, comp. 
Zech. iii. 2). ‘‘ His eye was not dim, 
nor his natural force abated” before 
death. Israel mourned him for 30 
days. The remembrance of M. ages 
after shall be a reason for Jehovah’s 
mercy awaiting Israel (Isa. lxiii. 11). 
“And had he not high honour ? 

The hillside for his pall, 

To lie in state while angels wait, 

With stars for tapers tall; 

And the dark rock pines, like tossing 
plumes, 

Over his bier to wave, 
And God’s own hand, in that lonely land 

To lay him in the grave.” 

—C., F. Alexander. 


Moth. The clothes moth, Heb. ’ash, 


Gr. sees. Job iv. 19: ‘‘ houses of 
clay crushed (as a garment) before 
the moth” (comp. xiii. 28); but 
Maurer, ‘‘crushed after the man- 
ner of the moth,’’ whose lustrous 
satiny wings and body are soon 
crushed. The minute wasting of gar- 
ments, stored up as they are in the 
East as wealth, by the larva which 
forms its own case out of the cloth 
material on which it feeds, is the 
chief point of similitude (Matt. vi. 
19, 20, Jas. v. 2); Hos. v.12, **I 
will be unto Ephraim as a moth,”’ 
gradually, silently, and surely con- 
suming the nation’s substance ps i. 
9, li. 8). The Tinea pellionella and 
biselliata still abound in Palestine. 
The order is the Lepidoptera. Job 
says of the man enriched by wrong, 
(xxvii. 18) “‘he buildeth his house 
as a moth,” whose house, in and of 
the garment, is broken, so frail is it, 
whenever the garment is shaken out. 
The moth chooses for laying its 
egg a garment under cover, rather 
than one exposed and in use. The 
young one chooses the longer hairs 
for the outside, the shorter for the 
interior, of its oblong case ; it finishes 
it within with closely woven silk. 
When needed, it enlarges the case 
by pieces inserted in the sides. Only 
when the case is complete it begins 
to eat. It chooses for food the 
shortest and thickest fibres, eating 
into the body of the cloth and re- 
jecting the nap. 

Honoured in Israel as she 
is not in the East generally; one 
superiority of Judaism over other 
contemporary systems (1 Kingsii. 19). 
King Solomon rose up to meet and 
bowed himself unto Bathsheba, and 
set her on his right hand (Lev. xix. 
8). Figuratively, a city is mother of 
the surrounding villages its daughters 


Mountain. 


Mourning. Noisy, 


MOURNING 


(Josh. xv. 45, 2 Sam. xx.19). Ezekiel 
(xxi. 21) uses “‘ mother of the way”’ 
for the parting of the way into two 
roads which branch from it, as from 
a common parent; Havernick how- 
ever from Arabic idiom transl. ‘‘ the 


highway.” 

Heb. har. Both single 
heights, as Sinai, Zion, ete., and 
ranges as Lebanon. Also a mount- 
ainous region, ‘“‘the mountain of 
Israel” and ‘‘ Judah” (Josh. xi. 16, 
21), i.e. the highland as opposed to 
the plain, the hill country (xxi. 11). 
“Mount Ephraim” is Ephraim’s 
hilly country (2 Chron. xv. 8). ‘‘ The 
mount of the valley” (xiii. 19) a 
district E. of Jordan in Reuben, the 
vale of Siddim (Gen. xiv. 3, 8) ac- 
cording to Keil. Even more than 
with ourselves the parts of a mount- 
ain are compared to bodily members: 
the head A. V. “‘top,”’ the ears 
Aznoth Tabor (Josh. xix. 34), the 
shoulder, the back. 


Mountain oF THE AmoriTES (Deut. 


i. 19, 20, 44), the range that rises 
abruptly from the plateau et Tih, 
running from §8.W. to N.E. on to- 
wards Hebron. 

violent, and 
demonstrative in the East as it is 
among the Irish, Highlanders, and 
Welsh; beating the breast or the 
thigh (Ezek. xxi. 12), cutting the 
flesh (Jer. xvi. 6), weeping with a 
loud ery, wearing dark coloured 
garments, hiring women as profes- 
sional mourners (Eccles. xii. 5, Matt. 
ix. 23, Amos v.16), ‘‘skilful in lament- 
ation” (Jer. ix. 17), singing elegies, 
having funeral feasts and the cup of 
consolation (Jer. xvi. 7, 8). It was 
an occasion of studied publicity and 
ceremonial ; so Abraham for Bavali 
(Gen. xxiii. 2), Jacob for Joseph 
(xxxvii. 84, 35), Joseph and the 


Egyptians for Jacob 70 days and a: 


further period of seven (I. 3-10), 
Israel for Aaron 30 days (Num. xx. 
29), and for Moses (Deut. xxxiv. 8). 
Jabesh Gileadites for Saul fasted 
seven days (1 Sam. xxxi. 13) ; David 
for Abner with fasting, rent clothes, 
and sackcloth, and with an elegy 
(2 Sam. iii. 81-89). Job for his 
calamities, with rent mantle, shaven 
head, ‘sitting in ashes; so the three 
friends with dust upon their heads, 
etc., seven days and nights (Jobi. 20, 
21; ii. 8). In the open streets and 
upon the housetops (Isa. xv. 2, 3); 
stripping off ornaments (Exod. 
xxxlil. 4); stripping the foot and 
aren other part of the body (Isa. 
xx 


Penitent mourning was often expressed 


by fasting, so that the words are 
interchanged as synonymous (Matt. 
ix. 15), and the day of atonement, 
when they ‘‘afflicted their souls,” 
is called ‘‘ the fast’? (Acts xxvii. 9, 
Lev. xxiii. 27; Israel, 1 Sam. vii. 
6; Nineveh, Jonah iii. 5; the Jews 
when hereafter turning to Messiah, 
Zech. xii. 10, 11). Exclusion from 
share in the sacrificial peace offerings 
(Lev. vii. 20). Covermg the upper 
lip and the head, in token of silence: 
Lev xiii. 45, the leper; 2 Sam. xv. 
30, David. 


The highpriest and Nazarites were not 


to go into mourning for even father 
or mother or children (Lev. xxi. 10, 


- Mouse: 
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11; Num. vi. 7). So Aaron in the case 
of Nadab and Abihu (Lev. x. 2-6); 
Ezekiel for his wife (xxiv. 16-18) ; 
“the bread of men” is that usually 
brought to mourners by friends in 
sympathy. The lower priests only 
for nearest relatives (Lev. xxi. 1-4). 
Antitypically, the gospel work is to 
take precedency of all ties (Luke ix. 
59, 60): ‘‘let me first go and bury 
my father’’ means, let me wait at 
home till he die and I bury him. 
The food eaten in mourning was con- 
sidered impure (Deut. xxvi. 14, Hos. 
ix. 4). 
The Jews still wail weekly, each Friday, 
at JERUSALEM [see], in a spot below 
the temple wall, where its two courses 
of masonry, with blocks 30 ft. long, 
meet. On the open flagged place, 
which they sweep with care as holy 
ground, taking off their shoes, they 
bewail the desolations of their holy 
places (Ps. cii. 14, exxxvii. 5, 6; Isa. 
lxiii. 15-19). Mourning shall cease 
for ever to God’s people when Christ 
shall return (Rev. vii. 17, xxi. 4; Isa. 
xxv. 8, xxxv. 10). 

akbar. The ‘jumping 
mouse,’ Dipus jaculus Egyptius 
(Gesenius) ; or as the Arabic farah, 
any small rodent (Tristram); the 
field mouse or vole, with larger 
head, shorter ears and tail, and 
stouter form, than the house mouse ; 
and the long tailed field mouse, 
Mus sylvaticus. The ravages of 


these rodents among corn, etc., made 
the Philistines propitiate with 
“golden mice’ (five answering to 
their five political divisions and lords) 
the God whose instrument of ‘‘ mar- 
ring the land”’ they were (1 Sam. vi.). 
The scourges on them were humili- 
ating to their pride, the tiny mouse 
and hemorrhoids in the back, where 
for a warrior to be smitten isa shame 
(Ps. Ixxviii. 66). So Sminthian 
Apollo was worshipped in Crete and 
the Troad; derived from smintha, 
Cretan for mouse ; Apollo was repre- 
sented with one foot upon a mouse. 
The Egyptian account of Senna- 
cherib’s discomfiture was that the 
gods sent mice which gnawed his 
archers’ bowstrings, in his expedition 
to Egypt. The mouse was legally 
unclean (Isa. lxvi. 67). 

Mowing. In Scripture means reap- 
ing with a sickle, for the heat dries 
up the grass before it is high enough 
for the scythe (Ps. exxix. 7). In 
Amos vii. 1 ‘‘ the king’s mowings”’ 
were the firstfruits of the pastures, 
tyrannically exacted. ‘‘ The latter 
growth” was ‘‘the after grass” in 
the time of the latter rain. 


Moza. 1.1 Chron.ii.46. 2.1 Chron. 


viii. 36, 87; ix. 42, 43. 

Mozah. With thearticle the. <A city 
of Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 26). Mean- 
ing “spring head,” else “‘place of 


Mulbe 


reeds.” The Mishna calls it “ Motsa, 
below Jerusalem, whither they de- 
scended and _ gathered willow 
branches” for the feast of taber- 
nacles. The Gemara says it was a 
Roman “‘ colony,” and exempt from 
the king’s tribute. Probably now 
Kulonieh, a village four miles W. of 
Jerusalem, on the Jaffa road, at the 
entrance of wady Beit Haninah. 
Doubtless the now dry river bed, 
when through woods the climate was 
less arid, was filled with water along 
which grew willows. 

trees: bekaim. 2 Sam.v. 
23, 24; LXX. transl. ‘‘pear trees” ; 
Royle “the gnat tree,’ Arabic 
shajrat al bak, a kind of poplar, or 


the aspen trembling at the slightest 
breath. The gentle (comp. 1 Kings 
xix. 12) ‘‘sound of a going in the 
tops’’ was the sign of God’s “going 
out before” David’sarmy. ‘‘ Angels 
tread light, and He that can walk 
upon the clouds can, when He 
pleases, walk on the tops of the trees. 
Though thou see Him not, yet thou 
shalt hear Him, and faith shall be 
confirmed by hearing’’ (M. Henry). 
Abulfadl says baca is the Arabic 
name of a shrub like the balsam, but 
with longer leaves and larger rounder 
fruit, from which if a leaf be broken 
a white tearlike sap flows; whence 
the name comes, viz. from bakah to 
weep. In Ps. lxxxiv. 6, ‘‘ who pass- 
ing through the valley of Baka (the 
& final probably being=7) make it a 
well,” the sense is, though in a valley 
of weeping (where the only waters 
are those of tears), such as David 
passed through in his flight from 
Absalom (2 Sam. xv. 30), saints make 
it a well of ever flowing comfort and 
salvation (John iv. 14, Isa. xii. 3). 


Mule. 1. Pered. Not mentioned till 


David’s time, when Israel became 
more familiar with horses (1 Chron. 
xii. 40 ; 2 Sam. xiii. 29, xviii. 9). Used 
for riding only by persons of rank 
(1 Kings i. 88). As breeding from 
different species was forbidden (Lev. 
xix. 19), mules must have been im- 
ported. An Egyptian monument 
from Thebes in Brit. Museum repre- 
sents them yoked toa chariot. The 
people of Togarmah (Armenia) 
brought them to Tyre for barter 
(Ezek. xxvii. 14). They were part of 
the “‘ presents’? from ‘‘the kings of 
the earth”’ to Solomon, “a rate year 
by year”? (2 Chron. ix. 23, 24). In 
these ways they came into Palestine 
(1 Kings xviii. 5). In Ezra ii. 66, 
Neh. vii. 68, the mules on the return 
from Babylom amounted to 245; but 
the horses about three times as many, 
736; so that the mule was then, as 
we find in the Gr. classics, rarer and 
more precious. 


2. Rechesh is transl. ‘‘ mules,’ Esth. 
viii. 10, 14; but in 1 Kings iv. 28 
‘*“ DROMEDARIES”’ [see CAMEL]. Mic. 
i. 13, ‘‘ swift beasts.”” 8. Yeemim. 
Gen. xxxvi. 24 transl. rather ‘‘ Anah 
that found the hot springs,” so Vulg. 
version ; the Samaritan text has ‘‘ the 
Kmim.”’ Callirrhoe in the wady 
Zerka Maein is thought to be Anah’s 
hot springs. 

Muppim. Of Benjamin, one of 
Rachel’s 14 descendants who went 
down to Egypt with Jacob (Gen. xlvi. 
21). Shupham in Num. xxvi. 39. 
Shuppim in 1 Chron. vii. 12, 15; 
Shephuphan, viii. 5. His family was 
afterwards reckoned with that of Ir 
the son of Bela (vii. 7, 12). 

Murder. In the Scripture view an 
outrage or sacrilege (Philo, Spec. 
Leg. iii. 15) on God’s likeness in 
man. Gen. ix. 5, 6, ‘‘whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed; for in the image of God 
made He man.’ His blood was so 
sacred that ‘‘ God requires it (comp. 
Ps. ix. 12) of every beast’; so the 
ox that gored man must be killed 
(Exod. xxi. 28). God’s image implies 
in man a personal, moral, and re- 
sponsible will. To cut short his day 
of grace and probation is the greatest 
wrong to man and insult to his 
Maker. Cain’s punishment God Him- 
self took in hand, dooming him to a 
life full of fears, remorse, and guilt. 
His hfe was temporarily spared, 
perhaps in order not to impede the 
natural increase of mankind at the 
first. But after the flood God dele- 
gated thenceforth the murderer’s 
punishment, which is death, to man; 
life must go for life, blood for blood. 
Murder results from the instigation 
of Satan the ‘‘ murderer (of Adam’s 
and Eve’s souls, and Abel’s body) 
from the beginning ’”’ (John viii. 44). 
Not only the killer but the hater is 
a murderer before God (1 John iii. 
12,15). Even a slave’s life sacrificed 
under the rod entailed death, or 
some heavy punishment as the judges 
should decide on the master, unless 
the slave survived the beating a day 
or two, when it was presumed the 
master did not intend to kill him 
and the loss of his slave was deemed 
enough punishment (Exod. xxi. 12, 
20, 21). A housebreaker might be 
killed in the act by night; but if by 
day he was to be sold, so sacred was 
life regarded (xxii. 2, 3). 

The CITIES OF REFUGE {see] saved the 
manslayer, but not the murderer, 
from the blood avenger. Not even 
Jchovah’s altar could save Joab (1 
Kings ii. 5, 6, 31). Blood shed in 
any way, even in war, brought pollu- 
tion (Num. xxxv. 33, 34; Deut. xxi. 
1-9; 1 Chron. xxviii. 3, David; xxii. 
8). Striking a pregnant woman so 
as to cause death brought capital 
punishment. Two witnesses were re- 
quired before any one could be put to 
death for murder, a check on private 
revenge (Num. xxxv. 19-30; Deut. 
xvii. 6-12, xix. 12,17). The sovereign 
assumed the power of executing or 
pardoning murderers (2 Sam. i. 15, 
16, David and the Amalekite slayer 
of Saul; xiii. 39, xiv. 7-11, David in 
respect to Amnon and Absalom; 1 
Kings ii. 34, Solomon and Joab). 

Music. // For illustrations see Dancr, 
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Davip, Fiure, Harp, Jepuraun.] 
Its invention is due to a Cainite, 
Jubal son of Lamech, ‘‘father 
(first teacher) of all such as handle 
the harp (lyre) and organ’’ (pipe). 
“The lyre and fiute were intro- 
duced by the brother of a nom- 
adic herdsman (Jabal); it is in the 
leisure of this occupation that music 
is generally first exercised and ap- 
preciated” (Kalisch: Gen. iv. 21). 
**Mahalaleel,” third from Seth, 
means ‘‘ giving praise to God,”’ there- 
fore vocal music in religious services 
was probably earlier than instru- 
mental music among the Cainites 
(Gen. vy. 12). Laban the Syrian men- 
tions ‘‘songs, tabret (tambourine), 
and harp” (Gen. xxxi. 27) ; Job (xxi. 
12) “‘the timbrel (tambourine), harp, 
and organ (pipe)’’. Instead of ‘* they 
take,” transl. ‘“‘they lift up (the 
voice),”’ as in Isa, xlii. 11, to accom- 
pany ‘‘the tambourine,” etc. (Um- 
breit.) Thus the “‘ voice,” stringed 
and wind instruments, include all 
kinds of music. The Israelite men led 
by Moses sang in chorus, and Miriam 
led the women in singing the refrain 
at each interval, accompanied by 
tambourine and dances (Exod. xv. 
21). Music rude and boisterous ac- 
companied the dances in honour of 
the golden calf, so that Joshua mis- 
took it for ‘the noise of war,’’ ‘‘the 
voice of them that shout for the 
mastery and that cry for being over- 
come”’ (Exod. xxxil. 17, 18). The 
triumphant shout of the foe in the 
temple is similarly compared to the 
joyous thanksgivings formerly offered 
there at solemn feasts, but how sad 
the contrast as to the occasion (Lam. 
ii. 7). The two silver trumpets were 
used by the priests to call an assem- 
bly, and for the journeying of the 
camps, and on jubilant occasion 
(Num. x. 1-10, 2 Chron. xiii. 12). [On 
the rams’ (rather jubilee) HORNS of 
Josh. vi., see.] The instruments at 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dedication of his 
golden image were the ‘‘ cornet,’’ like 
the French horn; “‘flute”’ or pipe 
blown at the end by a mouthpiece; 
“‘sackbut,” a triangular stringed in- 
strument with short strings, in a high 
sharp key; “‘ psaltery,”’ a kind of 
harp; ‘‘ dulcimer,” a bagpipe, emit- 
ting a plaintive sound, a Hebraized 
Gr. word, swinphonia (Dan. iii. 4). 

The schools of the prophets cultivated 
music asa study preparing the mind 
for receiving spiritual influences (1 
Sam. x. 5, xix. 19, 20): at Naioth; also 
at Jericho(2 Kings ii. 5, 7), ‘‘ when 
the minstrel among Jehoshaphat’s 
retinue played, the hand of Jehovah 
came upon Elisha” (iii. 15); Gilgal 
(iv. 88) ; Jerusalem (xxii. 14). “ Sing- 
ing men and women” were at David’s 
court (2 Sam. xix. 35), also at Solo- 
mon’s (Kecles. ii. 8: Gesenius transl. 
for ‘‘ musical instruments and that 
of all sorts,” shiddah veshiddoth, ‘‘a 
princess and princesses”), They 
also “‘ spake of Josiah in their lament- 
ations, and made them an ordinance 
in Israel” (2 Cliron. xxxv. 25). Music 
was often introduced at banquets 
(Isa. v. 12), ‘‘the harp and viol” 
(nebel, the lute, an instrument with 
12 strings), etc. (Luke xy. 25.) Amos 
vi. 5: “chant (parat, ‘mark dis- 
tinct tones,’ the Arabic root ex- 


presses an unmeaning hurried flow 
of rhythmical sounds without much 
sense, as most glees) to the sound of 
the viol, and invent to themselves 
instruments of music like Davyid’’; 
they fancy themselves David’s equals 
in music (1 Chron. xxiii. 5, Neh. xii. 
36). He added to the temple service 
the stringed psaltery, kinnor (lyre), 
and nebel (harp), besides the cym- 
bals. These as distinguished from 
the trunvpets were ‘‘ David’s instru- 
ments’’(2 Chron. xxix. 25,26; 1Chron. 
xv. 16, 19-21, 24, xxiii. 5). The age 
of Samuel, David, and Solomon was 
the golden one alike of poetry and of 
music. The Hebrew use of music 
was inspirational, curative, and fest- 
ive or mournful. David’s skill on 
the harp in youth brought him under 
Saul’s notice, and he played away 
Saul’s melancholy under the evil 
spirit (1 Sam. xvi. 16-23). As David 
elevated music to the praise of God, 
so the degenerate Israelites of Amos’ 
time degraded it to the service of 
their own sensuality (like Nero 
fiddling when Rome was in flames), 
yet they defended their luxurious 
passion for music by his example. 
Solomon’s songs were a thousand 
and five (1 Kings iv. 32). In the 
procession accompanying the ark to 
Zion, the Levites led by Chenaniah, 
‘* master of the song,”’ played cornets, 
trumpets, cymbals, psalteries, and 
harps, accompanying David’s psalm 
composed for the occasion (1 Chron. 
xv.,xvi.; 2 Sam.vi. 5). Of the 48,000 
in the tribe 4000 praised Jehovah on 
David’s instruments (1 Chron. xxiii. 
5,6). Heman led the Kohathites, 
Asaph the Gershonites, and Ethan 
or Jeduthun the Merarites (xv. 17, 
xxv. 1-8). The “ cunning” or skilled 
musicians were 288: 24 courses, 12 in 
each, headed by the 24sons of Heman, 
Asaph, and Jeduthun. The rest of 
the 4000 were ‘‘ scholars.” 


David’s chant (1 Chron. xvi. 34, 41) was 


used for ages, and bore his name: at 
the consecration of Solomon’s temple 
(2 Chron. vii. 6); before Jehoshaphat’s 
army when marching against the Am- 
monite invaders, to the thanksgiving 
is attributed God’s giving of the vic- 
tory, ‘when they began to sing and 
to praise, Jehovah set ambushments 
against .. . Ammon” (xx. 21, 22), 
comp. in Abijah’s victory over Jero- 
boam the priests’ sounding of trum- 
pets (xiii. 12-24); at the laying the 
second temple’s foundation (Hzra iii. 
10,11). Heman, Asaph, and Ethan 
played with cymbals of brass to mark 
the time the more clearly, whilst the 
rest played on psalteries and harps 
(1. Chron. xv. 19, xvi. 5). The 
“singers” went first, ‘‘the damsels 
with timbrels”’ in the middle, ‘‘ the 
players on (stringed) instruments 
followed after’’ (Ps. Ixviii. 25). In 
intelligent worship the word has 
precedency of ornamental accom- 
paniments (1 Cor, xiv. 15); music 
must not drown but be subordinate 
to the words and sense. Amos (viii.3) 
foretells the joyous ‘‘songs of the 
temple” should be changed into 
‘howlings.”’ In Ps. lxxxvii. 7 transl. 
“the players on pipes”’ or ‘‘ flutes”’ 
(Gesenius), but | Hengstenberg, 
““dancers’”’ (choleel) ; the future 
thanksgiving of the redeemed hea- 


MUSTARD 


then (1 Kings i. 40). Women were 
in the choir (1 Chron. xiii. 8, xxv. 5, 
6; Ezra ii. 65). The priests alone 
blew the trumpets in the religious 
services (1 Chron. xv. 24, xvi. 6), bat 
the people also at royal proclama- 
tions (2 Kings xi. 14). A hundred 
and twenty priests blew the trum- 
pets in unison with the Levite singers, 
in fine linen, at the dedication of 
Solomon’s temple (2 Chron. v. 12, 138 ; 
vii. 6). So under Hezekiah in re- 
sanctifying the temple (xxix. 27, 28). 
As the temple, altar, and sacrifices 
were Jehovah’s palace, table, and 
feasts, so the sacred music answers to 
the melody usual at kings’ banquets. 
The absence of music such as accom- 
panied bridal processions is made a 
feature of a curse being on the land 
(Isa. xxiv. 8,9; Jer. vii. 834; Ezek. 
xxvi. 13). Judah’s captors in vain 
called on her singers to sing her 
national melodies, ‘‘songs of Zion,”’ 
in Babylon. She hung her harp on 
the willows of that marshy city, and 
abjured ‘‘ mirth in a strange land”’ 
(Ps. exxxvii. 2-4). Away from Zion, 
God’s seat, they were away from 
joy. Love songs (Ps. xlv. title) as 
well as professional mourners’ (Amos 
v. 16) [see MourninG] dirges were 
composed. Harlots attracted men by 
songs to the guitar (Isa. xxiii. 15, 16). 
The grape was gathered and trodden 
with joyous song (xvi. 10) [see 
Hymns]. Music, instrumental and 
vocal, was all in unison, not har- 
mony, which was unknown to the 
ancients; the songs were all melo- 
dies, choral and antiphonal, as 
Moses’ and Miriam’s song, and 
Nehemiah’s musicians in two re- 
sponsive choirs at the dedication of 
the wall (Neh. xii. 40-42). 


For ‘‘ instruments of music”’ (Dan. vi. 


18) transl. ‘‘concubines.’’? Xeno- 
phon’s picture of Darius as addicted 
to wine and women, without self 
control, accords with Daniel’s men- 
tion of his abstinence as something 
extraordinary. In Ps. xlv. 8 Gesenius 
transl. for ‘‘ whereby” (minni, as in 


‘el. 4), “ out of the ivory palaces the 


stringed instrwments make thee 
glad’’; Hengstenberg shows this un- 
tenable, A. v. is better. In1 Sam. 
xviii. 6 ‘‘instruments of music,” 
shalishim, is from shalosh, “ three,” 
robably ‘‘triangles,’’ invented in 
Byrd (Athenzeus, Deipnos, iv. 175). 


Mustard. Matt. xiii. 31, xvii. 20; 


Mark iv. 81; Luke xiii. 19. Its 


“seed”? is proverbial for smaliness, 
therefore not the Salvadora Persica 
(Arabic khardal, mustard), which 
moreover none would sow in his 
“* garden,” 


and which is not an 
“herb” but a ‘‘tree” 
strictly so called. The 
mustard (Sinapis nigra) 
is an ‘‘herb”’ (not strict- 
ly a tree), but so large 
that compared with the 
other ‘‘herbs”’ in the 
4 ‘‘garden”’ it is a “great 
tree.” It reached as 
high as the horses’ heads 
of the travellers Irby 
and Mangles, and as 
horse and rider in the’ 
rich plain of Akbar ac- 
cording to Dr. Thomson (Land and 
Book, 414). The words ‘‘the least of 


MUTH-LABBEN 


all seeds’’ are used comparatively to 
the increase, not absolutely; Christ 
used the popular language. ‘‘ The 
fowls of the air”’ are the smaller in- 
sessorial birds, linnets and finches, 
etc., which settle upon(kateskeenosen, 
not ‘ lodged in’; ‘ rest,’ Acts ii. 26) 
its branches,” seeking the seed as 
food which they much relish. 
Muth-labben. Title Ps. ix. Lab- 
ben is an anagram for Nabal ‘the 
fool” or wicked; ‘‘ concerning the 
dying (muth) of the fool,” as ver. 
12, 16, 17, ‘‘ Thou hast destroyed the 
wicked, Thou hast put out their name 
for ever and ever.” ‘‘The wicked 
is snared in the work of his own 
hands.” Higgaion (meditation) ; 
Selah (pause). ‘The wicked shall 
be turned into hell,” ete. Saul slain 
by the Philistines by whom he had 
sought to slay David, and receiving 
the last thrust from one of the Ama- 
lekites whom he ought to have de- 
stroyed, and Nabal (=fool) dying 
after his selfish surfeit when churl- 
ishly he had refused aught to David’s 
men who had guarded him and his, 
are instances of the death of such 
world-wise ‘‘ fools” (1 Sam. xxv. 26, 
88; 2 Sam. iii.33; Ps.xiv.1). [See 
Nasat.] LXX. and Vulg. versions 
read ‘‘ concerning the mysteries of 
the Son,” viz. the Divine Son’s death, 
the earnest of His final victory over 
the last ‘‘ enemy”? (Ps. ix. 6). 
Myra. A town in Lycia, where Paul 
was taken from the Adramyttian 
ship into the Alexandrian ship bound 
for Rome. M. is due N. of Alex- 
andria. Its harbour, Andriace, two 
miles off the city, is good. The 
mountains are conspicuous from afar, 
and the current sets westward; all 
good reasons for the Alexandrian 
ship taking M. in its course. The 
wind from the N.W., as it impeded 
the Adramyttian ship, would also 
impede the Alexandrian (Acts xxvii. 
4-7). A large Byzantine church in 
the gorge leading to the mountains 
testifies of the Christianity probably 
first introduced by Paul. The Turks 
call M. Deinbre, the Greeks Myra. 
Myrrh. Heb. mor from marar “ to 
drop,” and lot. An ingredient of 
the holy anointing oil (Exod. xxx. 
23), typical of Messiah’s graces (Ps. 
xlv. 8) as wellas the church’s through 
Him (Song of Sol.). 
In i. 13 transl. “Sa 
scent bow of myrrh.” 
The mor is the Bal- 
sanodendron myrrha, 
which yields myrrh, of 
the order Terebinth 
acew. The stunted 
trunk has a light grey 
odorous bark. It grew 
in Arabia around Sa- 
ba; the gum resin ex- 
udes in drops which 
harden on the bark, and the flow is 
increased by incision into the tree. 
It is a transparent, brown, brittle, 
odorous substance, with bitter taste. 
The “‘ wine mingled with myrrh,” 
offered to but rejected by Jesus on 
the cross, was embittered by it. As 
“it stupefies the senses He would not 
have that which mitigates death’s 
horrors, but would meet it in full 
consciousness. It was one of the 
three offerings of the wise men (Matt. 


Mysia. 
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ii. 11). Nicodemus brought it to 
embalm His sacred body (John xix. 
89). Bal is its Egyptian name, bol 
the Sanskrit and Hindoo. 


The lot is not strictly myrrh but lada- 


num, the resinous exudation of the 
Cistus (rock rose) Creticus, growing 
in Gilead where no myrrh grew, and 
exported into Egypt (Gen. xxxvii. 
25, xliii. 11). ‘‘ Odorous, rather 
green, easy to soften, fat, produced 
in Cyprus” (Dioscorides, i. 128); 
abounding still in Candia (Crete), 
where they gather it by passing over 
it an instrument composed of many 
parallel leather thongs, to which its 
gum adberes. 


Myrtle. Used (as it is still by the 


modern Jews) on the return from 
Babylon to adorn booths for the 
feast of tabernacles (Neh. viii. 15). 
It then grew on the hills about Jeru- 
salem and Olivet, where now there 
are only the olive and the figtree. 
Hereafter about to grow in what was 
a wilderness (Isa. xli. 19, lv. 18). 
The myrtle in Zech. i. 8, 10, 11, 
symbolises the Jewish church, not a 
stately cedar but a lowly though 
fragrant myrtle. Its depression 
made the Jews despond ; the Angel 
of Jehovah standing (as in His abid- 
ing place, Ps. exxxii. 14) among the 
myrtles guarantees her safety, lowly 
though she be. The myrtle was pro- 
bably imported into Palestine from 
Babylon in the time of Isaiah who 
first mentions it. It is a native of 
Persia. Esther received her name 
Hadassah, “the myrtle,’ in the 
Persian court (Hsth. ii. 7). In Sa- 
maria and Galilee on the banks of 
rivers it still abounds. Its starry 
blossoms amidst dark and odorous 
leaves, and flexible branches, furnish 
a beautifnl garland, so that in Greece 
it was held sacred to Venus the god- 
dess of beauty. 

On the frontier of the pro- 
vinces Asia and Bithynia. W. of 
Bithynia, E. of the Aigean, S. of the 
sea Propontis or Marmora, N. of 
Lydia. The site of Troy was in it 
originally, but not in Paul’s time, for 
he had to pass by M. to reach the 
Troad (Acts xvi. 7, 8). On his second 
missionary journey he was not suf- 
fered by the Spirit to preach in Asia 
or Bithynia. He passed through M.., 
without staying, on to Macedonia. 
Assos and Adramyttium were in M. 
The island Lesbos was opposite. 


Mystery. From mustes, “one ini- 


tiated” into “fa revealed secret” ; 
mueo the verb means “‘to conceal ”’ ; 
mu, the sound made by closing the 
lips, is the same onomatopseic sound 
asin mute. In N.T. usage a spirit- 
ualtruth heretofore hidden, incapa- 
ble of discovery by mere reason, but 
now revealed. Not like the heathen 
mysteries, imparted only to the 
initiated few. All Christians are the 
initiated ; unbelievers alone are the 
uninitiated (2 Cor. iv. 3). The union 
of Christ and the church is such “a 
great mystery’? (Eph. v. 31, 32). 
The church becoming a harlot by 
conformity to the world is a counter 
“mystery” (Rev. xvii. 5). “ Ini- 
quity”’ (anomia) m the harlot is a 
leaven working in “mystery” at 
first, i.e. latently ; afterwards when 
she is destroyed iniquity shall be 


MYSTERY 


revealed in “‘the man of iniquity” 
(ho anomos), the open embodiment 
of all previous evil, for popery can- 
not at once be the mystery of in- 
iquity and the revealed antichrist 
(2 Thess. ii. 7, 8). ‘‘The mystery of 
God” (Rev. x. 7), in contrast, is 
man’s “redemption from alliniquity”’ 
and its consequences; a mystery 
once hidden in God’s secret counsels, 
dimly shadowed forth in types and 
prophecies, but now more and more 
clearly revealed according as thie 
gospel kingdom develops itself up 
to its fullest consummation. ‘‘ The 
mystery of godliness’? (1 Tim. iii. 
16) is the Divine scheme embodied 
in Christ (Col. i. 26, 27). Hidden 
before “with God’? as the ‘ mys- 
tery,’ He is now made manifest 
(John i. 1, 14; Rom. xvi. 25, 26). 
Redemption for the whole Gentile 
world as well as Israel, to whom it 
seemed in a great measure restricted 
in O. T., is now revealed to all. 
“The glory of this mystery is 
Christ in you (now by faith as your 
hidden life, Col. iii. 3), the hope of 
glory” (your hereafter to be mani- 
fested life: 1 Cor. ii. 7-9, 2 Cor. 
ive 17): 


There are six N.T. ‘mysteries’: 


- 
a 


(1) The incarnation (1 Tim. ii. 16). 
(2) The mystery of iniquity (2 Thess. 
ii. 7). (3) Christ’s marriage to the 
ehurch, Eph. v. 32, transl. “ this 
mystery is great,” i.e. this truth 
hidden once but now revealed, viz. 
Christ’s spiritual union with the 
church, mystically represented by 
marriage, is of great import ; not as 
Vulg. “this is a great sacrament” ; 
not marriage in general, but that of 
Christ and His church, is the mys- 
tery, as St. Paul declares “TI say it 
in regard to (eis) Christ, and to 
(eis) the church,’ whereas Gen. 
ii. 24 refers primarily to literal 
MARRIAGE [see]. (4) The union of 
Jews and Gentiles in one body, the 
present election church (Hph. iii. 
4-6) ; the O. T. did not foretell we 
should form Christ’s one body, the 
temple of the Holy Ghost; the Holy 
Ghost not merely gives influences 
as in O. T., but personally comes 
and dwells in the church, joining 
Jews and Gentiles in one fellowship 
of God and Christ; Ile is the 
earnest of the coming inheritance 
and the seal of redemption; the 
O. T. saints had pretermission 
(paresis) of sins, the N. T. saints 
have full remission (aphesis); the 
forbearance of God was exercise 
then, the righteousness of God is 
revealed now (Rom. iii. 25, 26) in 
our justification. (5) Israel’s full 
and final restoration (Rom. xi. 25). 
(6) The resurrection of the body 
(1 Cor. xv. 51). Ordinarily “ mys- 
tery’”’ refers to those from whom 
the knowledge is withheld; in the 
N. T. mystery rofers to those to 
whom it is revealed. It is hidden in 
God till brought forward; even when 
brought forward it remains hidden 
from the carnal. 

Mysteries’? (1 Cor. xiv. 2) mean 
what is unintelligible to the hearers, 
exciting wonder rather than instruct- 
ing; this is in the vulgar sense, but 
the N. T. does not sanction in the 
gospel mysteries in this sense. In 


Naamah=sweetness. 


NAAM 


Rev. i. 20 ‘the mystery of the seven 


stars’’ is a once hidden truth, veiled 
under this symbol, but now revealed ; 
its correlative is revelation. In1 Cor. 
xiii. 2 “ mysteries’’ refer to God's 
deep counsels heretofore secret but 
now revealed, ‘“‘knowledge”’ to 
truths long known. So in Matt. 
xiii. 11, Mark iv. 11, Luke viii. 10, 
“mysteries ” answer in parallelism 
to ‘‘parables”’ i, to the receptive 
“the mysteries,” or once hidden 
things of the kingdom of God, are 
now known by God’s gift; to the 
unbelieving they remain ‘ parables,” 
of which they see only the outward 
shell but do not taste the kernel 
(1 Cor. ii. 9, 10, 14, 15; Ps. xxv. 14; 
1 John iv. 20, 27; John xv.15). The 
parabolic form is designed to rouse 
the carnal to search and reflection ; 
whence Jesus did not begin to use 
it until after He had for some time 
been speaking plainly. In contrast 
to paganism, there were no mysteries 
revealed by God to ministers or 
priests that were not designed for 
all. Deut. xxix. 29: ‘‘ secret things 
belong to Jehovah (comp. Job xi. 7, 
Rom. xi. 33, 34; at this point we 
must not presume to speculate ; Col. 
ii. 18), but those things which are 
revealed belong unto us and to our 
children for ever, that we may do 
all the words of this law.” The 
little ones must hear all revelation 
as much as the intellectual (Deut. 
x 7; Josh. viii. 84, 35; Neh. vii. 

2). ‘ Moses and the prophets and 
the apostles practised no “‘ reserve.’ 
So Jesus ordered (Matt. x. 27, 
xxvili. 19). Paul preached publicly 
cand from house to house the ‘‘ whole 
counsel of God” (Acts xx. 20, 27), 
“keeping back nothing profitable.’ 
They taught babes indeed element- 
ary essentials first, yet did not reserve 
the deepest truths out of sight, as the 
heathen mysteries; but set the 
ultimate goal of perfect knowledge 
from the first as that to be striven 
towards (1 Cor. ii. 6, iii. 2; Heb. 
vy. 12). Gnosticism introduced the 
system of esoteric and exoteric doc- 
trine; the medieval church perpet- 
uated it. Christ as God had the 
power to reserve His manifestation 
of Himself to a few during His 
earthly ministry, previous to the 
pentecostal effusion of the Spirit 
{Mark iv. 33, ix. 9; Luke ix. 21); 
but His ministers have no such 
right. Paul disclaims it, 2 Cor. iv. 2: 
“Wwe have renounced the hidden 
things of dishonesty, nor handling 
the word of God deceitfully, but by 
manifestation of the truth com- 
mending ourselves to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God.” 
On men themselves rests the respon- 
sibility how they use the whole 
counsel of God set before them 
(ii. 15, 16). 


N 


Naam. 1 Chron. iv. 15. 

1. Lamech’s 
daughter by Zillah (Gen. iv. 22). 
The refinement and luxury of Cain’s 
descendants appear in the names of 


their wives and daughters; as N., 


Naaman. 


Naamathite. 


Naaran. 
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Adah=beauty, Zillah=shadow. N. 
is associated with her brother Tubal- 
cain, the first worker in brass and 
iron. 2. The Ammonitess mother 
of Rehoboam (1 Kings xiv. 21, 31; 
2 Chron. xii. 13), one of Solomon’s 
“strange women” (1 Kings xi. 1). 
The Vat. LXX. makes N. daughter 
of Ana=Hanun, son of Nahash; 
thus David’s war with Hanun ter- 
minated in a re-alliance, and Solo- 
mon’s marriage to N. would be about 
two years before David’s death, for 
Rehoboam the offspring of it was 41 
on ascending the throne, and Solo- 
mon’s reign was 40 years. 


3. A town in the lee hill country of 


Judah (the shephelah): Josh. xv. 41. 
1. A son, 2.e. grandson, 
of Benjamin (Gen. xlvi. 21; Num. 
xxvi. 40; 1 Chron. viii. 4); reckoned 
in the Genesis genealogy asa ‘‘ son”’ 
because he became head of a distinct 
family, the Naamites. Came down 
to Egypt with Jacob. 


2. N. the Syrian (2 Kings v.). Identi- 


fied by Jewish tradition (Josephus, 
Ant. viii. 15, §5) with the archer 
(1 Kings xxii. 84) who drew his bow 
at a venture, and wounding Ahab 
mortally was Jehovah’s instrument 
in “giving deliverance to Syria.’ 
Benhadad therefore promoted him to 
be captain of the Syrian host and 
the lord in waiting nearest his per- 
son, on whose arm the king leant in 
entering Rimmon’s temple (comp. 2 
Kings vii. 2, 17). ‘‘ But (forall earthly 
greatness has its drawbacks) he was a 
td afflicted with white leprosy (2 
s v.27). [For the rest see Ext- 
rane The case of N. was designed 
by God to shame Israel out of their 
half heartedness towards Jehovah by 
a witness for Him the most unlikely. 
God’s sovereign grace, going beyond 
Israel and its many lepers to heal 
the Gentile N., Jesus makes to be 
His justification for His not doing as 
many mirdcles in His own country 
as He had done in Capernaum, an 
earnest of the kingdom of God pass- 
ing from Israel to the Gentiles; 
Luke the physician (iv. 28-27) ap- 
propriately is the evangelist who 
alone records it. 
Zophar the Naama- 
thite (Job ii. 11, xi. 1). From some 
Arabic place. Fretelius says there 
was a Naamath in Uz. 


Naarah. 1 Chron. iv. 5, 6. 
Naarai. 


1 Chron. xi. 87. Called 
““Paarai the Arbite” in 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 35. Keilthinks thelatter form, 
Kennicott the former, the correct one. 
A city, the eastern limit 
of Ephraim (1 Chron. vii. 28). Pro- 
bably = NaaratH or Naarah, a 
southern landmark of Ephraim (J osh. 
xvi. 7), between Ataroth and Jericho, 
in one of the torrent beds leading 
down from the Bethel highlands to 
the Jordan valley. 


Nabal. Of Maon tree 1Sam. xxv., 


comp. xxiii. 25. [See Davip.] A 
sheepmaster on the border of Judah 
which took its name from the great 
“Caleb”? (3) (1 Sam. xxx. 14), 
next the wilderness. His history, as 
also that of Boaz, Barzillai, Naboth, 
is a sample of a Jew’s private life 
(xxv. 2, 4, 36). 


Naboth =fruit (Gesenius) ; preemi- 


nence (Fiirst). 1 Kings xxi.: 2 Kings 


Nadab=willing. 1. 


NADAB 


ix. 21-26. [See AHnaB, Exian.] 
LXX. (1 Kings xxi. 1) omit ‘‘ which 
was in Jezreel,”’ and read instead of 
“the palace”? “the threshing floor 
of Ahab ling of Samaria.”’ This 
locates N.’s vineyard on the hill 
of Samaria, close by the threshing 
floor, hard by the gate of the city; 
but Heb. text is probably right. 
David’s offer to Araunah (2 Sam. 
xxiv. 21-24) and Omri’s purchase 
from Shemer illustrate Abhab’s offer 
toN. N. was “‘set on high,” ‘e. 
seated on a conspicuous place before 
all the people. Ahab’s blood in 
retribution was washed from the 
chariot in the pool of Samaria, where 
harlots were bathing (so transl. 
instead 2 ‘and they washed the 
armour”), whilst dogs licked up the 
rest of the blood (1 Kings xxii. 38); 
the further retribution was on his 
seed Joram (2 Kings ix.). 


Wachon’s threshing floor. Where 


Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark 
when the oxen shook it, and God 
smote him for his rashness, on its 
way from Kirjath Jearim or Baale 
(Abinadab’s house in Gibeah) to 
Zion (2 Sam. vi. 6). CHIDON in 
1 Chron. xiii. 9. David therefore 
named it ‘‘ Perez Uzzah,”’ the breach 
of Uzza. Keil derives Nachon from 
nachah “the stroke,” answering to 
Chidon from chid ‘‘ destruction.” 
The threshing floor was named not 
from its owner but from the disaster 
there. Obed Edom’s house was 
near. 


Wachor, Nanor. Josh. xxiv. 2, Luke 


iii. 34. 1. Abraham's grandfather. 
2. Abraham’s brother. [See ABRa- 
HAM.| N. was his elder brother ; 
married Milvah his niece, Haran’s 
daughter, who bare eight sons 
(Gen. xi. 26-29, xxii. 20-24). His 
concubine Reumah bare :Zebah and 
Maachah (whose descendants David 
came in contact with: 1 Chron. xviii. 


8, xix. 6), Gabham and Thahash. 
Bethuel his son was Rebekah’s 
father. She formeda tie between 


Abraham’s seed and the original 
‘Mesopotamian family. Laban and 
Jacob’s connection renewed it, then 
it closes. Laban, with polytheistic 
notions, distinguishes between his 
god “‘the god of Nahor” and ‘‘the 
God of Abraham,” Jacob’s God 
(Gen. xxxi. 3, 5, 19, 29, 42, 49, 
53; Josh. xxiv. 2), ‘‘the God of 
Abraham and the Fear of Isaac.” 
El Nawra is a town on Euphrates 
above Hit. 
Aaron’s eldest 
sqn by Elisheba (Exod. vi. 23, Num. 
ii. 2). With Aaron and Abihuand 70 
elders he had the privilege of nearer 
access to Jehovah at Sinai than the 
mass of the people, but not so near 
as Moses (Exod. xxiv. 1). Struck 
dead for kindling (probably under in- 
toxication) the incense with “strange 
fire,” not taken from the perpetual 
fire on the altar (Lev. vi. 18, 3 1-10). 
See AARON and ABinu.| 2. Jero- 
am’s son, who walked in hist father’ s 
evil way; reigned two years, 954-952 
B.c. (1 Kings xv. 25-81.) Slain, in 
fultilment of Ahijah the Shilonite’s 
prophecy, by the conspirator Baasha, 
whilst besieging Gibbethon of Dan 
(Josh. -xix. 44, xxi. 23). Probabl 
the neighbouring Philistines ha 


NAGGE 
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seized Gibbethon when the Levites 
generally left it, to escape from Jero- 
boam’s apostasy to Judah. By a 
retributive coincidence it was when 
Israel was besieging Gibbethon, 24 
years after, that the same destruction 
fell on Baasha’s family as Baasha 
had inflicted on N. (1 Kings xvi. 9-15.) 
8. 1 Chron. ii. 28. 4. 1 Chron. viii. 
30, ix. 36. 

WNagge. 1. Luke ii. 25 Gr., Heb. 
Nogah. One of Christ’s ancestors. 2. 
The same name was borne by a son 
of David (1 Chron. iii. 7). 

Nahalal, Nawatot, NAHALLAL. 
Josh. xix. 15, xxi. 35; Jud.i. 30. A 
city of Zebulun, given to the Merarite 
Levites. Now Malul in the Es- 
draelon plain; four miles W. of 
Nazareth. Being in the plain Israel 
could not drive out of it the Canaan- 
ites with their chariots, which could 
act on the level ground. 

Nahaliel=torrent of God. A station 
of Israel towards the close of their 
journey to Canaan (Num. xxi. 19), 
N. of Arnon, the next stage but one 
to Pisgah. Probably the wady En- 
cheyle with the letters transposed ; 
it runs into Mojeb, the ancient 
Arnon. 

Naham. 1 Chron. iv. 19. 

Nahamani. Neh. vii. 7. 

Waharai, Nawart. Joab’s armour- 
bearer, of Beeroth (1 Chron. xi. 39, 
2 Sam. xxiii. 37). 

Wahash = serpent. 1. King of Am- 
mon. Offered the citizens of Jabesh 
Gilead a covenant only on condition 
they should thrust out their right 
eyes, as a reproach upon all Israel (1 
Sam. xi.). Saul, enraged at this cruel 
demand, summoned all Israel, slew, 
and dispersed the Ammonite host. 
Among the causes which led Israel 
to desire a king had been the terror 
of N.’s approach (xii. 12). So suc- 
cessful had he been in his marauding 
campaigns that he self confidently 
thought it impossible any Israelite 
army could rescue Jabesh Gilead ; so 
he gave them the seven days’ respite 
they craved, the result of which was 
their deliverance, and his defeat by 
Saul. If he perished, then the N. 
who befriended David was his son. 
That father and son bore the same 
name makes it likely that N. was a 
common title of the kings of Ammon, 
the serpent being the emblem of 
wisdom, the Egyptian Kneph also 
being the eternal Spirit represented 
asa serpent. Jewish tradition makes 
the service to David consist in N 
having protected David’s brother, 
when he escaped from the massacre 
perpetrated by the treacherous king 
of Moab on David's family, who had 
been entrusted to him (xxii. 3, 4). 
N. the younger would naturally help 
David in his wanderings from the 
face of Saul, their common foe. 
Hence at N.’s death David sent a 
message of condolence to his son. 
[See Hanun.] The insult by that 
young king brought on him a terrible 
retribution (2 Sam. 2 Yet we 
read N.’s son Shobi 


chieftains who rendered munificent 
hospitality to David in his hour of 
need, at Mahanaim, near Jabesh 
Gilead, when fleeing from Absalom. 
No forger would have introduced an 


WNahbi. 


Wahshon, NaasHon. 


Date. 


xvii. 27-29) | 
was one of the three transjordanic 


incident so seemingly improbable at 
first sight. Reflection suggests the 
solution. The old kindness between 
N. and David, and the consciousness 
that Hanun his brother’s insolence 
had caused the war which ended so 
disastrously for Ammon, doubtless 
led Shobi gladly to embrace the 
opportunity of showing practical 
sympathy towards David in his time 
of distress. 


2. Father of the sisters Abigail and 


Zeruiah, whose mother on N.’s death 
married Jesse, to whom she bare 
David (xvii. 25). 1 Chron. ii. 16 ac- 
cordingly names Abigail and Zeruiah 
as ‘‘ David’s sisters,’ but not as 
Jesse’s daughters. N. is made by 
Stanley the king of Ammon, which 
is not impossible, considering Jesse’s 
descent from Ruth a Moabitess, and 
also David’s connection with N. of 
Ammon; but is improbable, since 
if the N. father of Abigail were the 
king of Ammon it would have been 
stated. Jewish tradition makes N. 
=Jesse. But if so, how is it that 
only in 2 Sam. xvii. 25 “ N.” stands 
for Jesse, whereas in all other places 
‘* Jesse” is named as David’s father. 


WNahath. 1. Gen. xxxvi. 13, 1 Chron. 


rmis7e2. 1 Chronsvis 26. .3. 2 
Chron. xxxi. 138. 
The spy, of Naphtali (Num. 


Son of Am- 
minadab, prince of Judah; assisted 
Moses and Aaron at the first number- 
ing in the wilderness (1 Chron. ii. 10, 
Exod. vi. 23, Num.i. 7). His sister 
Elisheba married Aaron. Salmon 
his son married Rahab after the fall 
of Jericho. First in the encamp- 
ment, the march, as captain of Judah 
(Num. ii. 3, x. 14, vii. 12), and in 
offering for dedicating the altar ; but 
third in order at the census (i. 1-7) ; 
died in the wilderness (xxvi. 64, 65). 
The sixth in descent from Judah, in- 
elusive; David was fifth after him 
(Ruth iv. 18-20, Matt. i. 4, Luke iii. 
82, 1 Chron. ii. 10-12). 


xiii. 14). 


Nahum ~consolation and vengeance, 


to Israel and Israel’s foe respectively. 
The two themes alternate in chap. i. ; 
as the prophecy advances, vengeance 
on Assyria predominates. Country. 
“The Elkoshite”? (chap. i. 1), from 
Elkosh or Elkesi a village of Galilee 
pointed out to Jerome (Pref. in N.). 
Caper-naum, “ village of N.,”’ seem- 
ingly takes its name from N. 
having resided in the neighbour- 
hood, though born in Elkosh. The 
allusions in Nahum indicate local 
acquaintance with Palestine (i. 4, 
15; ii. 2) and only general know- 
ledge of Nineveh (ii. 4-6; iii. 2, 
3). This confutes the notion that 
the Alkush (resembling the name 
Elkosh), E. of the Tigris and N. of 
Mosul, is N.’s place of birth and of 
burial, though Jewish -pilgrims visit 
it as such. 
Hezekiah’s time was that in 
which trust in Jehovah and the 
observance of the temple feasts 
prevailed as they did not before or 
after. So in Nah. i. 7, 15, ‘‘Je- 
hovah isa stronghold in the day of 
trouble; and He knoweth (with ap- 
owe them that trust in Him... . 
Judah, keep thy solemn feasts.” 
Moreover N. has none of the re- 


proofs for national apostasy which 
abound in the other prophets. N. 
in Elkosh of Galilee was probably 
among those of northern Israel, after 
the deportation of the ten tribes, who 
accepted Hezekiah’s earnest invita- 
tion to keep the passover at Jeru- 
salem (2 Chron. xxx.). His graphic 
description of Sennacherib and his 
army (chap. i. 9-12) makes it likely he 
was near or in Jerusalem at the time. 
Hence the number of phrases cor- 
responding to those of Isaiah (Nab. 
i. 8, 9, comp. Isa. viii. 8, x. 23; 
Nah. ii. 10 with Isa. xxiv. 1, xxi. 3; 
Nah. i. 15 with Isa. lii.7). The pro- 
phecy in i. 14, “I will make it 
(viz. ‘the house of thy gods,’ i.e. 
Nisroch) thy grave,’’ foretells Sen- 
nacherib’s murder 20 years after his 
return from Palestine, ‘as he was 
worshipping in the house of Nisroch 
his god” (lsa. xxxvii. 88). He writes 
whilst Assyria’s power was yet un- 
broken (Nah. i. 12, ii. 11-18, iii. 1, 
“the bloody city, full of lies... 
the prey departeth not”’: ver. 15-17). 
The correspondence of sentiments in 
N. with those of Isaiah and Heze- 
kiah implies he wrote when Sen- 
nacherib was still besieging and de- 
manding the surrender of Jerusalem 
(Nah. i. 2, ete., with 2 Kings xix. 14, 
15; Nah. i.7 with 2 Kings xviii. 22, 
xix. 19,31, 2 Chron. xxxii. 7,8; Nah, 
i. 9, 11, with 2 Kings xix. 22, 27, 28; 
Nah. i. 14 with 2 Kings xix. 6,7; 
Nah. i. 15 and ii. 1, 2, with 2 Kings 
xix. 32, 38; Nah. ii. 18, “the voice 
of thy messengers shall no more be 
heard,” viz. Rabshakeh the bearer 
of Sennacherib’s haughty message, 
with 2 Kings xix. 22,28). The his- 
torical facts presupposed in N. are 
Judah’s and Israel’s humiliation 
by Assyria (Nah. ii. 2) ; the invasion 
of Judah (i. 9-11); the conquest 
of No-Amon or Thebes in Upper 
Egypt, probably by Sargon (Isa. xx.) 


who, fearing lest Egypt should join 
Palestine against him, undertook an 
expedition against it, 717-715 B.c. 
(Nah. iii. 8-10.) Tiglath Pileser and 
Shalmaneser had carried away Israel. 
Judah was harassed by Syria, and 
oppressed by Ahaz’s payments to 
Tiglath Pileser (2 Chron. xxvili., Isa. 
viil., ix.). As N. refers in part pro- 
phetically to Sennacherib’s (Sar- 
gon’s successor) last attempt on 
Judah ending in his host’s destruc- 
tion, in part as matter of history 
(chap. i. 9-18, ii. 18), he must have 
prophesied about 713-710 B.c., 100 
years before the event foretold, viz. 
the overthrow of Nineveh xe the 
joint forces of Cyaxares and Nabo- 
polassar in the reign of Chyniladanus, 


Subject matter. 
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NAME 


625 or else 603 B.c. 
““Huzzab”’ (ii. 7) answers to Adia- 
bene, from the Zab or Diab river on 
which that region lay ; a personifica- 
tion of Assyria, and seems to be an 


The name 


Assyrian word. So the original 
words, minzaraik, taphsarika, for 
crowned or princes (iii. 17) and 
“captains”’ or satraps (also in Jer. 
li. 27); intercourse with Assyria 
brought in these words. Nah. ii. 18, 
“the faces gather blackness,’ cor- 
responds to Isa. xiii. 8, Joel ii. 6; 
Joel is probably the original. Nah. 
i.6 with Joel ii. 7, Amos ii. 14; Nah. 
i. 3 with Joel ii. 138; the mourning 
dove, Nah. ii. 7, with Isa. xxxviii. 14; 
the firstripe figs, Nah. iii. 12, with 
Isa. xxviii. 4; Nah. iii. 13 with Isa. 
xix. 16; Nah. iii. 4 with Isa. xxiii. 
15; Nah. ii. 4,5, 14 with Isa. xxii. 
7, xxxvi. 9, Mic. i. 18, v. 10. The 
Assyrians, by just retribution, in 
turn should experience themselves 
what they caused to Israel and 
Judah (comp. also Nah. i. 3 with 
Jonah iv. 2; Nah. i. 18 with Isa. x. 26, 
27; Nah. i. 8 with Isa. x. 21, 22, 
viii. 8; Nah. i. 9,11 with Isa. xxxvii. 
23; Nah. iii. 10 with Isa. xiii. 16; 
Nah. ii. 2 with Isa. xxiv. 1; Nah. iii. 
5 with Isa. xlvii. 2, 8; Nah. iii. 7 
with Isa. li. 19). Plainly N. is the 
last of the prophets of the Assyrian 
period. Jeremiah borrows from, and 
so stamps with inspiration, N. (Jer. 
x. 19 comp. Nah. iii. 19; Jer. xiii. 
26 comp. Nah. iii. 5; Jer. 1. 37, li. 
30, comp. Nah. iii, 18.) N. is 
seventh in position in the canon, 
and seventh in date. 

“The burden of 

ineveh.” The three chapters form 
one consecutive whole, remarkable 
for unity of aim. N. encourages his 
countrymen with the assurance that, 
alarming as their position seemed, 
assailed by the mighty foe which had 
already carried captive the ten tribes, 
yet that not only should the Assyrian 
fail against Jerusalem, but Nineveh 
and his own empire should fall; and 
this not by chance, but by Jehovah’s 
judgment for their iniquities. 
Style. Clear and forcible. Several 
phases of an idea are presented in 
the briefest sentences; as in the sub- 
lime description of God in the begin- 
ning, the overthrow of Nineveh, and 
that of No Amon. Melting softness 
and delicacy alternate with rhyth- 
mical, sonorous, and majestic diction, 
according as the subject requires; 
the very sound of the words con- 
veys to the ear the sense (Nah. ii. 4, 
iii. 3). Paronomasia or verbal asson- 
ance is another feature of likeness 
to Isaiah, besides those already 
mentioned (Nah. i. 3, 6, 10; ii. 2, 
8, 11; iii. 2). 
Wail. 1. Deut. xxi. 12, “pare her 
(a captive woman’s) nails,’’ viz., in 
order that she might lay aside all 
belonging to her condition as an 
alien, to become a wife among the 
covenant people. Marg. “suffer to 
grow,” the opposite sense, will refer 
to her seclusion a month in mourn- 
ing with shaven head and unpared 
nails. The former seems preferable, 
answering to her “putting the 
raiment of her captivity from her.” 
2. Mismerim, masmerim, masmeroth. 
Isa. xli. 7: ‘‘fastened (the idol) 


with nails’’ to keep it steady in its 
place! Jer. x.4; 1 Chron. xxii. 3; 
2 Chron. iii. 9, where the “ fifty 
shekels of gold’”’ were to gild the 
nails fastening the sheet gold on the 
wainscoting; Kccles. xii. 11, “ words 
of the wise are as nails fastened 
(by) the master of assemblies,’’ 
rather “‘ the masters”’ or “associates 
in the collection (of the canonical 
Scriptures), i.e. authors of the in- 
dividual books, are as nails driven 
in.’ (Hengstenberg.) Scripture has 
a power penetrating as a nail the 
depths of the soul, worldly literature 
reaches only the surface. So Rev.i. 
16, Heb. iv. 12; though the asso- 
ciated sacred writers are many, yet 
they ‘‘are given from One Shepherd,’’ 
Jesus (Eph. iv. 11), the Inspirer of 
the word, from whom comes all 
their penetrating power (2 Tim. iii. 
16). A canon whereby to judge ser- 
mons: they are worth nothing un- 
less, like Scripture, they resemble 
goads and nails. The hearers too, 
instead of being vexed, should feel 
thankful when by the word they 
are “pricked in their heart’? (Acts 
ii. 87, Eph. vi. 17, Ps. xiv. 3). 


8. The large pin (Jud. iv. 21, 22; v. 


26) by which the tent cords were 


fastened, giving shape and security 
to the tent. Jael drove it into 
Sisera’s temples. The tabernacle 
curtains were fastened with brass 
pins (Exod. xxvii. 19). In Zech. 
x. 4, “out of him (Judah) shall come 
forth the nail,” viz. the large peg 
inside the Eastern tent, on which is 
hung most of its valuable furniture. 
Judah shall be under a native 
ruler, not a foreigner; the Macca- 
bees primarily, Judah’s deliverers 
from the oppressor Antiochus Epi- 
phanes: antitypically Messiah of the 
tribe of Judah. On Messiah hang all 
the glory and hope of His people. 
The ‘‘nail,’’ as expressing firmness, 
stands for a secwre abode (Hara ix. 
8), ‘grace hath been showed from 
the Lord... to give us a nail in 
His holy place.” So Isa. xxii. 23- 
25, “I will fasten him. (Eliakim) as 
a nail in a sure place . . . and they 
shall hang upon him all the glory of 
his father’s house, the offspring and 
the issue (high and low), all vessels 
of small quantity ...cups... 
flagons (comp. S. of Sol. iv. 4; 1 
Kings x. 16, 17, 21). The nail fast- 
ened in the sure place (Shebna) shall 
be... cut down and fall, and the 
burden that was upon it shall be cut 
off,” i.e. all Shebna’s offspring and 
dependants and all his emoluments 
and honours shall fall with himself, 
as the ornaments hanging upon a peg 
fall when it falls. Vessels of glory 
hanging on Christ vary in capacity ; 
but each shall be filled as full of bliss 
as the respective capacity admits 
(Luke xix. 17, 19). 


The print of the nails in Jesus’ hands 


Nain, 


Naioth = dwellings. 


_ and feet were Thomas’s test of the 


reality of the resurrection (John xx. 
25). In Christ’s person ‘‘ nailed to 
the cross,’’ the law (Rom. iii. 21, vii. 
2-6; Col. ii. 14) and the old serpent 
(John iii. 14; xii. 31, 32) were nailed 
to it. A mode of cancelling bonds in 
Asia was by striking a nail through 
the writing (Grotius). 

The scene of Christ’s raising 


the widow’s son (Luke vii. 12). Now 
Nein on N.W. verge of jebel ed Duhy 
(Little Hermon) where it slopes down 


Nhe -~ 


to Esdraelon plain. The rock W. of 
the village abounds in cave tombs, 
also in the H. side. Highteen miles 
from Capernaum, where Jesus had 
been the preceding day. Josephus 
(Ant. xx. 5, § 1) notices Nain as on 
the way from Galilee to Jerusalem, 
the very way Jesus was going. 
So the Heb. 
marg. or keri; but kethib or text 
has Nevaioth. At or near (not “in” 
as A.V.) Ramah. The dwellings of 
a college of prophets, under Samuel 
1 Sam. xix. 18-23, xx. 1). Thither 
avid fled from Saul, and probably 
assumed their garb to escape dis- 
covery. Now probably Beit Haninah 
at the head of the wady Haninah; 
immediately to the H. of neby 


Samwil, the ancient Ramab of 
Samuel. 
Wame. In the Bible expressing the 


nature or relation for the most part. 
According as man has departed more 
and more from the primitive truth, 
the connection between names and 
things has become more arbitrary. 
In Genesis on the contrary the names 
are nearly all significant. Adam’s 
naming the animals implies at once 
his power of speech, distinguishing 
him above them, and his knowledge 
of their characteristics as enabling 
him to suit the name to the nature. 
God, in calling His people into new 
and close relationship with Himself, 
ives them a new name. ABRAM 
see] becomes Abraham; Sarai, 
arah; Jacos [see], IsraEt [see]. 
So the name was given the child at 
the time of circumcision, because 
then he enters into a new covenant 
relationship to God (Luke i. 59, ii. 
21). So spiritually in the highest 
sense God's giving a new name 
implies His giving a new nature; 
Rey. ii. 17, iit. 12, Christ will give 
some new revelation (“new name”) 
of Himself hereafter to His saints 
which they alone are capable of 
receiving, when He and they with 
Him shall take the kingdom. Christ- 
jans receive their new name at bap- 
tism, indicating their new relation. 
They are “ baptized into (eis onoma 
the name of (the revealed nature 
Pet. i. 4, into living union with) the 


Naomi = sweetness. 


NAOMI 


Father, Son, and Holy Ghost” in 
their manifested relations and offices 
toward us (Matt. xxviii.19). In Isa. 
lxv. 15, “ye shall leave your name 
for a curse unto My chosen, for the 
Lord shall call His servants by an- 
other name’”’: instead of a ‘‘ curse,” 
as the name of Jew had been, the 
elect Jews shall have a new name, 
God’s delight, ‘‘ Hephzibah,” and 
married to Him, ‘‘ Beulah,” instead 
of “forsaken” and “‘ widow”? (Ixii. 
2-4). The “‘name”’ of Jehovah is 
His revealed character towards us. 
Exod. xxxiv. 5-7: “Jehovah pro- 
claimed the name of Jehovah... 
Jehovah Elohim, merciful and gra- 
cious,” etc. So Messiah, Jesus, 
Immanuel, the Word, indicate His 
manifested relations to us in redemp- 
tion (Rev. xix. 18); also Isa. ix. 6, 
“His name shall be called Wonder- 
ful,” ete. (1 Tim. vi. 1; John xvii. 6, 
26; Ps. xxii. 22.) Also His gracious 
and glorious attributes revealed in 
creation and providence (Ps. viii. 1, 
xx. 1, 7). Authorityr(Acts iv. 7). 
Profession of Christianity (Rev. ii. 
13). Mamifested glory (Phil. ii. 9). 
[See Gop, Jenovan.} 
i Mother in law 
of Ruth. Ruthi. 20, 21: “call me 
not N., call me Mara (bitterness), for 
the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly 
with me.’’ Elimelech’s wife; lost 
her two sons and husband in Moab. 
oe Boaz.] Rura her daughter in 
aw returned with her to Israel, and 
married Boaz. 
WNaphish = refreshment. The last 
but one of Ishmael’s sons (Gen. xxv. 
15; Nephish, 1 Chron. i. 31, v. 19-23). 
Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh 
made war with N.’s tribe and were 
conquerors. 
Naphtali = my wrestling. Jacob’s 
fifth son, second by Bilhah, Rachel’s 
maid. Gen. xxx. 8, Rachel said, 
“ with wrestlings of God (i.e. earnest 
prayer, as her husband does in xxxii. 
24-28; he had reproved her impa- 
tience, telling her God, not he, is the 
giver of children: ver. 1, 2; so she 
wrestled with God) have I wrestled 
with my sister, and I have prevailed,” 
i.e. succeeded in getting from God a 
child as my sister.. Thus allied to 
Dan (xxxv. 25). Had four sons at 
the descent to Egypt (xlvi. 24). At 
the census of Sinai N. numbered 
53,400 able for war (Nuin.i. 43). At 
the borders of Canaan N. had fallen 
to 45,400 (xxvi. 48-50). On march 
N. was north of the tabernacle, next 
Dan his kinsman, and Asher (ii. 25- 
$1), together forming “the camp of 
Dan,”’ hindmost or rearward of all 
the camps (x. 25). N. had its portion 
between the coastland strip of Asher 
and the upper Jordan. Dan shortly 
after sent a number from his less 
desirable position next the Philistines 
_ to seek a settlement near his kinsman 
’ N. in the far north. Zebulun was on 
S. of N.; transjordanic Manasseh on 
the E. The ravine of the Leontes 
(Litany) and the valley between Le- 
banon and Antilebanon was on the N. 
Thus N. had the well watered district 
about Banias and the springs of the 
ah ia wetine gion «N 
Jacob in his dying prophecy says, : 
isa hind let loose, Be giveth Boodly 
words.’ The targums of Pseudo 


Waphtuhim. 
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Jonathan and Jerusalem say N. first 
told Jacob Joseph was alive. “N.(say 
the targums) is a swift messenger, 
like a hind that runneth on the 
mountains, bringing good tidings.” 
Joshua (xx. 7) calls it ‘‘ mount N.” 
from the mountainous parts of its 
possessions. Shelucha, “ let loose,”’ 
is cognate to sheluchim, “‘the apo- 
stles,’ who on Galilee mountains 
“brought good tidings’? of Jesus 
(Isa. li. 7). Hab. iii. 19, “‘ the Lord 
will make my feet like hinds’ feet,”’ 
has in view Jacob’s prophecy as to 
Temporally N. disports grace- 
fully and joyously in its fertile allot- 
ment, as a hind at large exulting 
amidst grass; it shall be famous too 
for eloquence. The “ hind” symbol- 
ises a swift warrior (2 Sam. ii. 18, 
1 Chron, xii. 8). Barak with 10,000 
men of N., at Deborah’s call, fought 
and delivered Israel from Jabin of 
Canaan. His warlike energy and 
his and Deborah’s joint song are 
specimens of the prowess and the 
eloquence of N. (Jud. iv., v.); N.and 
Zebulun “ jeoparded their lives unto 
the death in the high places of the 
field’? (ver. 18). So they helped 
Gideon against Midian (vi. 35, vii. 23). 
Moses’ blessing on N. is (Deut. xxxiil. 
23), “N., satisfied with favour, and 
full with the blessing of Jehovah, 
possess thou the sea (yam) and the 
sunny district” (not as A. V. “the 
W. and the S.,”’ for its lot was N. 
but its climate in parts was like that 
of the 8.), viz. the whole W. coast of 
the sea of Galilee, “an earthly para- 
dise’’ (Josephus, B. J. iii. 3, § 2), 
and lake Merom (Huleh). The dis- 
trict is still called Belad Besharah, 
“land of good tidings.’? Theclimate 
of the lower levels is hot and suited 
for tropical plants, so that fruits 
ripen earlier than elsewhere (Josh. 
xix. 32, etc.). ‘‘The soil is rich, full 
of trees of all sorts, so fertile as to 
invite the most slothful to cultivate 
it’? (Josephus); but now the popu- 
lation of this once thickly peopled, 
flourishing region, is as scanty as its 
natural vegetation is luxuriant. Its 
forests and ever varying scenery are 
among the finest in Palestine (Van 
de Velde, i. 170, 293; ii. 407). N. 
failed to drive out the Canaanites 
(Jud. i.33). Heathen neighbours soon 
made it and northern Israel “ Galilee 
of the Gentiles.” Tiglath Pileser 
swept away its people to Assyria; 
Benhadad of Syria had previously 
smitten all N. (1 Kings xv. 20, 2 Kings 
xv. 29.) But where the darkness was 
greatest and the captivity first came, 
there gospel light first shone, as fore- 
told of Zebulun and N. (Isa. ix. 1, 2; 
Matt. iv. 16.) N. shall have its 
12,000 elect ones sealed (Rev. vii. 6), 
and its allotment in restored Israel 
(Ezek. xlviii. 3, 4, 34). 
A Miuzraite tribe 
(Gen. x. 18,1 Chron. i. 11) coming in 
order after the Lehabim or Libyans. 
Niphaiat is Coptic for the country 
W. of the Nile, on Egypt’s N.W. 
borders, about the Mareotic lake. 
The Na-petu, the people called “the 
Nine Bows,” are mentioned in the 
Egyptian monuments(G. Rawlinson). 
Gesenius from Plutarch (de Is. 355) 
thinks the N. were on the W. coast 
of the Red Sea, sacred te the goddess 


NATHAN 


Nepthys wife of Typhon. Knobel 
derives N. from the deity Phthab. 


Narcissus. Rom. xvi. 11. A house- 


holder at Rome, of whose family 
some were known to Paul as being 
Christians. 


Nathan=given by God. 1. The pro- 


phet who gave David God’s assurance 
of the perpetuity of his seed and 
throne (notwithstanding temporary 
chastening for iniquity). God by N. 
commended David’s desire to build 
the temple, but reserved the accom- 
plishment for his son Solomon, the 
type of Him who should build the true 
temple (2 Sam. vii., 1 Chron. xvii.). 
N. speaking first of himself had said, 
“*do all that isin thine heart”’ (comp. 
1 Kings viii. 18). God sometimes 
grants His children’s requests in a 
form real, but not, as they had pro- 
posed. His glory proves in the end 
to be their truest good, though their 
wishes for the time be crossed. N. 
convicted David of his sin in the case 
of Uriah by the beautiful parable of 
the poor man’s lamb (2 Sam. xii. 
1-15, 25; Ps. li.). N. conveyed Je- 
hovah’s command to David, to name 
Solomon ‘‘Jedidiah,’’ not as a mere 
appellation, but an assurance that 
Jehovah loved him. N. was younger 
than David, as he wrote with Ahijah 
the Shilonite and Iddo the seer ‘‘ the 
acts of Solomon first ‘and last’? (2 
Chron. ix. 29). To N. David refers 
as having forbidden his building the 
temple on account of his having had 
“great wars”’ (xxii. 1-10, xxviii. 2). 
N. secured the succession of Solomon 
by advising Bathsheba to remind 
David of his promise (1 Chron. xxii. 
9, ete.), and to inform him of Adon- 
ijah’s plot, and by himself venturing 
into the king’s presence to follow 
up Bathsheba’s statement. N. by 
David’s direction with Zadok the 
priest brought Solomon to Gihon on 
the king’s own mule, and anointed 
him king (1 Kings i. 10-88). ‘‘Azar- 
iah son of N. was over the officers, 
and Zabud son of N. was the king’s 
friend’’ under Solomon (1 Kings iv. 
5, 1 Chron. xxvii. 33, 2 Sam. xv. 37). 
A similarity between the apologue 
style of Solomon in Eccles. ix. 14-16 
and N.’s in 2 Sam. xii. 1-4 may be 
due to N.’s influence. N. along with 
Gad wrote ‘‘the acts of David first 
and last” (1 Chron. xxix. 29). N. is 
designated by the later and higher 
title “‘the prophet,’’ but ‘‘ Gad and 
Samuel the seer’’ (comp. 1 Sam. ix. 
9). His histories were doubtless 
among the materials from which the 
books of Samuel, Kings, and Chroni- 
cles were compiled. His grave is 
shown at Halhul near Hebron. 


2. Son of David and Bathsheba (1 


Chron. iii. 5, xiv.4; 2 Sam. v. 14). 
Luke traces Christ’s GmNEALOGY 
[see] to David through N. (iii. 31); 
as Matthew gives the swecession to 
the throne, so Luke the parentage 
of Joseph, Jeconiah’s line having 
failed as he died childless. ‘‘The 
family of the house of David and the 
family of the house of N.’’ repre- 
sent the highest and lowest of the 
royal order; as “‘the family of the 
house of Levi and the family of 
Shimei’”’ represent the highest and 
lowest of the priestly order (Zech. 
xii. 12,18). 3. Father of Igal, one 


NATHANAEL 
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of David’s heroes, of Zobah, 2 Sam. 
xxili. 36, but in 1 Chron. xi. 38 ‘‘Joel, 
brother of N.’’. Kennicott prefers 
“brother.” 4. A head man who 
returned with Ezra on his second ex- 
pedition, and whom Ezra despatched 
from his encampment at the river 
Ahava to the Jews at Casiphia, to 
get Levites and Nethinim for the 
temple (Hzra viii. 16). Perhaps the 
‘ same as the son of Bani who gave up 
his foreign wife (x. 39). 5. Son of 
Attai of Judah (1 Chron. ii. 36). 
Wathanael=God given. Heb. Ne- 
thaneel. Of Cana in Galilee (John 
i. 47, xxi. 2). Three or four days 
after the temptation, Jesus when in- 
tending to ‘go forth into Galilee 
findeth Philipand saith, Follow Me.”’ 
Philip, like Andrew finding his own 
brother Simon (i. 41), and the woman 
of Samaria (iv. 28, 29) inviting her 
fellow townsmen, having been found 
himself by Jesus, “findeth’’ his 
friend N., and saith, ‘‘ we have found 
(he should have said, we have been 
found by: Isa. lxv. 1, Phil. iii. 12 end, 
S. of Sol.i. 4) Him of whom the pro- 
phets did write, Jesus of Nazareth 
the son of Joseph”’ (he should have 
said the Son of God). [For the rest 
see BARTHOLOMEW. | Tradition makes 
N. to have been the bridegroom at 
the marriage of Cana, to which he 
belonged. 
Wathan-Melech. A eunuch or 
chamberlain in Josiah’s court, by 
whose chamber at the entering in of 
Jehovah’s house, in the suburbs, 
were the horses sacred to the sun; 
these Josiah took away and burned 
the sun chariots with fire (2 Kings 
xxiii. 11). 
Naum. Luke iii. 25. 
Nazareth, Nazarene. In a basin 
among hills descending into Esdra- 
elon from Lebanon, and forming a 
valley which runs in a wavy line E. 
and W. On the northern side of the 
valley the rounded limestone hills 
rise to 400 or 500 ft. The valley and 


hill sides abound in gay flowers as 
the hollyhock growing wild, figtrees, 
olives, and oranges, gardens with 
cactus hedges, and cornfields. Now 
en Nazirah ona hill of Galilee (Mark 
i. 9), with a precipice nigh (Luke iv. 
29); near Cana (John ii. 1, 2, 11). 
Its population of 4000 is partly Ma- 
hometan, but mainly of Latin and 
Greek Christians. It has a mosque, 
a Maronite, a Greek, and a Protestant 
church, and a large Franciscan con- 
vent. The rain pouring down the 
hills would sweep away a house 
founded on the surface, and often 
leaves the streets impassable with 
mud. So the houses generally are 
of stone, founded, after digging deep, 
upon the rock (Luke vi. 47). Ona 
hill behind is the tomb of neby 


N.is never named in O. T. 
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Ismail, commanding one of the most | ‘‘ Jesus of N.” was part of the inscrip- 


lovely prospects in the world, Lebanon 
and snowy Hermon on the N., Carmel 
and the Mediterranean and Acca 
on the W., Gilead and Tabor on the 
8.E., the Esdraelon plain and the 
Samaria mountains on the S., and 
villages on every side; Cana, Nain, 
Endor, Jezreel (Zerin), ete. Doubt- 
less in early life Jesus often stood on 
this spot and held communion with 
His Father who, by His Son, had 
created this glorious scene. 
It was 
thither Gabriel was sent from God 
to announce to the Virgin her coming 
conception of Him who shall reign 
over the house of Jacob for ever, and 
of whose kingdom there shall be no 
end (Luke i. 26-33). After His birth 
and -the sojourn in Egypt Joseph 
and Mary took the child to their 
original home in N., six miles W. of 
mount Tabor (Matt. ii. 28; Luke ii. 
39, iv. 16). As ‘‘ John the Baptist 
was in the desert till the day of his 
showing unto Israel,” so Messiah was 
growing up unknown to the world in 
the sequestered town among the 
mountains, until His baptism by the 
forerunner ushered in His public 
ministry. As Jews alone lived in N. 
from before Josephus’ time to the 
reign of Constantine (Epiphanius, 
Heer.), it is impossible to identify the 
sacred sites as tradition pretends to 
do, viz. the place of the annuncia- 
tion to Mary, with the inscription on 
the pavement of the grotto, ‘‘ Hic 
Verbum caro factum est,’”’ the mensa 
Christi, and the synagogue whence 
Jesus was dragged to the brow of the 
hill. Of allRome’s lying legends, none 
exceeds that of Joseph’s house (santa 
casa) having been whisked from N. 
to Loretto in the 138th century; in 
os of the bull of Leo X. endorsing 
the legend, the fact remains that the 
santa casa is of a dark red stone, 
such as is not found in or about N., 
where the grey white limestone pre- 
vails, and also the ground plan of 
the house at Loretto is at variance 
with the site of the house at N. 
shown by the Franciscans within 
their. convent walls. Jesus taught 
in the synagogue of N., “‘ His own 
country’’, (Matt. xiii. 54), and was 
there ‘thrust out of the city and led 
unto the brow of the hill whereon it 
was built, to be cast down headlong,” 
but “ passing through the midst of 
them He went His way” (Luke iv. 
16-30). “The hill of precipitation’”’ 
is not the one presumed, two miles 
S.E. of N. The present village is on 
the hill side, nearer the bottom than 
the top. Among the rocky ledges 
above the lower parts of the village 
is one 40 ft. high, and perpendicular, 
near the Maronite church: this is 
probably the true site. It is striking 
how accurately Luke steers clear of 
a mistake; he does not say they 
ascended or descended to reach the 
recipice, but ‘‘led’’ Jesus to it. 
e does not say the “eity’’ was built 
on the brow of the hill, but that the 
precipice was “on the brow,’ with- 
out stating whether it was above (as 
is the case) or below the town. A 
forger could hardly go so near a topo- 


graphical mistake, without falling Nazarite, roperly NaziriTE ; Heb. 
nazir E ve 


into it. 


NAZARENE. 


tion on the cross (John xix. 19). It 
is the designation by which He re- 
vealed Himself to Saul (Acts xxii. 8). 
N. bore a bad name even in Galilee 
(for Nathanael who said “ can any 
good thing come out of N. ?” was of 
Galilee), which itself, becanse of its 
half heathen population and rude 
dialect, was despised by the people 
of Judea. The absence of “good” 
in N. appears from the people’s wilful 
unbelief in spite of Jesus’ miracles, 
and their attempt on His life (Matt. 
xiii. 54-58), so that He left them, 
to settle in Capernaum (iv. 18). 


“The fountain of the Virgin”’ is at the 


N.E. of the town. 

Matthew, ii. 23, writes 
“Jesus came and dwelt in N. that it 
might be fulfilled which is spoken by 
the prophets, He shall be calleda Na- 
zarene’’; not “by the prophet,’”’ but 
“by the prophets,’ meaning no par- 
ticular quotation but the general 
description of Messiah in them as 
abject and despised (Isa. liii. 2, 8). 
The N. people were proverbially so. 
‘**Called,’’ as in Isa. ix. 6, expresses 
what He should be in His earthly 
manifestation ; not that the pro- 
phets gave Him the literal name, 
though His contemporaries did. 
Matthew plays on similar sounds, as 
Micah on Achzib (i. 14) and Ekron 
(ii. 4). The N. dweller (Natzri) 
was, as all the prophets foretold, a 
pain sufferer (natz’ari from the 
Aramaic tze’ar, pain); the Aramzeans 
pronounced the Heb.a as 0, whence 
arose the Gr. form Nazoraios. (Bies- 
enthal, Jewish Intelligence, Dec. 
1874.) The nickname ‘‘ Nazarene” 
agreed with His foretold character 
as (1) despised in man’s eyes, (2) 
really glorious. Men in applying the 
name unconsciously and in spite of 
themselves shed glory on Him; for 
N. is akin to neetzer, a ‘‘ branch,” 
Messiah’s distinctive title, indicating 
His descent from royal David yet 
His lowly state (Isa. xi. 1); the same 
thought and image appear in the 
term tzemach (Jer. xxili. 5, xxxili. 
15; Zech. iii. 8, vi. 12). Also Nazir- 
aios, applied to a Nazarite by vow 
in O. T. (from the Heb. root nezer 
“dedication,” ‘the highpriest’s 
mitre,” and “sovereignty’’), indi- 
rectly refers to Christ under His 
N.T. distinct designation ‘‘ Nazar- 
ene” and Nazéraios, ie. belonging 
to N. Samson the Nazarite, “ sepa- 
rated’’ or ‘‘ dedicated unto God,” 
typically foreshadowed Him (Jud. 
xi. 5, xvi. 30), separated as holy 
unto God, and separated as an 
“alien” outcast by men (Ps. lxix. 
8). Though the reverse of a Nazarite 
in. its outward rules (Matt. xi. 18), 
He antitypically fulfilled the spirit 
of the Nazarite vow and ritual. Had 
the prophets expressly foretold He - 
Shiai be of N., it would not have 

been so despised; nor would the 
Pharisees, who were able from Mic. 
y.to tell Herod Messiah’s birthplace, © 
Bethlehem ae ii.), have been so 
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God,” Gr. naziraios. [See Naza- 
RENE.] Nezer is also a crown or 
diadeit on the head; and the hair, 
the natural crown (Jer. vii. 29). 
Joseph in Gen. xlix. 26, Deut. xxxiii. 
16, is neziv, one “‘separated’”’ from 
his brethren, at the same _ time 
“separated ”’ to God and to be lord 
of Egypt, typifying the two sides of 
Jesus’ renlizing the designation given 
Him, ‘‘Nazarene,’’ inaccordance with 
general prophecy (Matt. ii. 23), In 
Lev. xxv. 5, 11, ‘‘ neither gather the 
grapes of thy ‘ N.’ (undressed) vine,”’ 
the figure is taken from the “un- 
shorn’’ locks of the N., ‘‘separated’’ 
(by being unpruned) from common 
use in the sabbatical and the jubilee 
years. In xv. 31 nazar expresses 
“* separation’? from uncleanness. 

The rule of the N. is given Num. vi. 
2; “when either man or woman shall 
separate themselves to . . . vowofa 
N.” implies, it was no new institu- 
tion, but one now regulated by 
divinely given rules. Voluntary 
vows accorded with legalism. Noah’s 
excess in wiue, Joseph’s untrimmed 
hair separating him from the closely 
polled Egyptians, the distinction of 
clean and unclean, and the connec- 
tion of death with sin known long 
before, suggested voluntary vows 
prompted by religious zeal, to which 
now was afforded legal sanction. 
Man or woman might ordinarily of 
their own free will take the vow. In 
special cases God imposed the vow 
through the parent. The penta- 
teuch lays down the rule only fora 
““N. of days”? as the Mishna terms 
it; ‘the N. for perpetuity’? appears 
only in the Scripture history. Sam- 
son ordained to be a N. from the 
womb (Jud. xiii. 5, 6; xvi. 17). 
Samuel in a great degree (but not as 
to abstinence from wine) was the 
same (1 Sam. i. 11), by Hannah 
before his birth “given unto the 
Lord all the days of his life . . . no 
razor coming upon his head.’’? Also 
John the Baptist, “‘ drinking neither 
wine nor strong drink .. . filled 
with the Holy Ghost even from his 
mother’s womb,”’ but not letting the 
hair grow (Luke i. 15). The three 
were called of God to be instruments 
of a revival in great crises of Israel 
and the church. The seeming vio- 
lation of the N. law in Samson’s 
contact with the dead shows that the 
spirit of the law herein rises above 
the letter; the object of his mission 
justified the deviation from rule even 
without ceremonial purification. 

In three things the N. separated him- 
self from ordinary men, though 
otherwise freely mixing with them. 
1. Abstinence from wine, strong 
drink (including date and palm wine), 
and the grape in whatever form; so 
the highpriest and priests when per- 
forming official functions (Lev. x. 9). 
-2. Not cutting the hair during the 
vow ; it symbolised physical strength 
and youthful manhood, and thus the 
man’s whole powers dedicated to 
_ the service of God; answering to 
_ the highpriest’s ‘‘ crown (neetzer) of 
- the anointing oil of his God’’ (Lev. 
_ xxi.12). 8. Non-contact with a corpse 
even of a nearest relative; so the 
_highpriest (xxi. 11, 12). Samuel’s 
NN. prerogative, with God’s extra- 


ordinary call, seem to have given him 
asacerdotal character. The Nazarites 
did not form an ascetic fraternity, but 
followed observances typifying re- 
straint of self will and fleshly appetite 
and separation unto God; Rom. xii. 
1, 2, expresses the corresponding 
obligation of our Christian life to 
“present our bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God,” ete. 
Accidental defilement entailed loss 
of the previous time and recom- 
mencing the days of his dedication, 
shaving the head and the ordinary 
purification enjoined for others 
(Num. vi. 9-12, xix. 11, 12), besides 
a trespass offering peculiar to his 
ease. In concluding his term of 
days he offered a sin offering, a 
burnt offering (implying whole self 
dedication), and a peace offering 
(thanksgiving) with unleavened 
bread. That the three offerings 
might represent the one reality, viz. 
his realizing in himself penitent faith 
in God’s atoning mercy covering sin, 
whole self surrender to God, and 
thankfulness to Him, the three ani- 
mals were of one species, a lamb of 
the first year, an ewe, a ram. His 
shorn hair was put on the fire of the 
altar, in order that, although human 
blood must not be offered, something 
of the N.’s body, and that represent- 
ing his manly strength, should be 
offered. ‘‘ Separation unto Jehovah”’ 
(vi. 2) is the radical idea. Whereas 
the N. marked this by abstaining 
from wine, the Christian seals his 
consecration by obeying Christ’s 
invitation, “drink ye all of this.” 
Lightfoot (Exercit. Luke i. 15) leans 
to the Jews’ identification of the vine 
with the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, and the N. vow with 
Adam’s state before he fell. (?) 


Paul’s shaving his head at Cenchree 


was not a strict N.’s vow, otherwise 
he would have offered his hair with 
the sacrifices at the temple door; but 
a modified N. vow, usual then in 
respect to deliverances from sickness 
or other calamity (Acts xviii. 18). 
In xxi. 24-27 a strict N. vow is 
referred to on the part of four poor 
men. Paul as a charity defrayed 
the charges of their offerings to show 
his respect for the law. God by 
Amos (ii. 11, 12) complains, “ I raised 
up of your young men for Nazarites.” 
It was part of Israel’s high privilege 
that there were, of the class most 
addicted to self indulgence, youths 
who by solemn vow abstained from 
wine and all defilements. God left 
nothing undone to lead Israel to holi- 
ness. ‘‘ Her Nazarites were purer 
than snow... whiter than milk ... 
more ruddy in body than rubies, 
their polishing was of sapphires” 
(Lam. iv.7). God made their body 
not less, but more, fair by abstinence. 
Similarly Daniel (i. 8-15); David 
(1 Sam. xvi. 12, xvii. 42), type of 
Messiah (S. of Sol. v. 10). But 
Israel so despised God’s favours as 
to tempt the N. to break the vow; 
‘“yve gave the N. wine to drink.” 
Though not cut off from the social 
world, the N. would feel in spirit 
reminded by his peculiar dedication, 
which was a virtual protest against 
the self indulgence and self seeking 
of the world, that he was not of the 
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world. Our rule is similar (John 
xvii. 15, 16). 

WNeah. On the boundary of Zebulun 
(Josh. xix. 13). 

Weapolis. 1. In Macedonia, the port 
of Philippi, ten miles off, where first 
in Europe Paul landed (Acts xvi. 11). 
The Turkish Kavalla. The mount- 
ains, including mount Symbolum, 
form a noble background. Among 
the remains are those of Roman 
work in the substructions of a mas- 
sive aqueduct, built on two tiers of 
arches, and carrying water from 
twelve miles’ distance along the sides 
of Symbolum over the valley between 
the promontory and the mainland 
into Kavalla. The harbour has good 
anchorage. Dion Cassius (Hist. 
Rom. xlvii. 35) mentions N. as op- 
posite Thasos, which is the position 
of Kavalla. 2.=Shechem in O.T., 
Sychar in N.T. Now Nablis, 
corrupted from N. 

Neariah. 1.1 Chron. iii. 22, 23. 
2. 1 Chron. iv. 42. 

Webai. Neh. x.19. 

Webaioth. An Arab pastoral tribe, 
associated with Kedar (Isa. lx. 7). 
N. was the older of the two, Ish- 
mael’s firstborn (Gen. xxv. 18). 
Forefather of the Nabathans of 
Arabia Petrzea mentioned at the close 
of the fourth century B.C. as extending 
from the Red Sea to the Dead Sea, 
Petra being their capital. In 310 
B.c. they were strong enough to re- 
sist Antigonus (Diodorus Siculus, ii. 
732, 733). In the first century B.c. 
they flourished under their “‘illus- 
trious ”’ (Josephus, Ant. xiii. 13, § 3; 
15, § 2) king Aretas, who was chosen 


COIN OF ARETAS, 


also king of Damascus; his succes- 
sors assumed the name as an official 
designation (2 Cor. xi. 32). Coins 
are extant of the dynasty which 
ended A.D. 105, their Nabathzean king- 
dom being incorporated with Rome 
as the province “ Arabia.’ Josephus 
(Ant.i. 12,§ 4) regards ‘‘Nabatheans” 
as synonymous with “‘ Arabs,” and 
says that ‘‘Ishmael’s twelve sons 
inhabit all the regions from the 
Euphrates to the Red Sea’’ (comp. 
Gen. xxv. 18). Many think the rock 
inscriptions of Sinaito be Nabathexan, 
and to belong to the centuries im- 
mediately before and after Christ. 
Forster (One Primeval Lang.) thinks 
them Israelite. The name ‘‘ Naba- 
thean,” as applied to a people S. 
and EK. of Palestine, is unknown to 
the Arab writers, yet it is on native 
coins, it must therefore have been 
lost long before any Arab wrote on 
geography or history. But the 
Arab writers use Nabat for Baby- 
lonians not Arabians. M. Quatre- 
mere from them shows that these 
Nabatheans inhabited Mesopotamia 
between the Euphrates and Tigris ; 
they were Syro Chaldeans, and were 
celebrated among the Arabs for 
agriculture, magic, medicine, and 
astronomy. 
KK 


Nebat. 


NEBALLAT 


Four of their works remain: the book 


on agriculture, that on poisons, that 
of Tenkeloosha the Babylonian, and 
that of the secrets of the sun and 
moon. Chwolson (Remains of ancient 
Babyl. Literature in Arabic Trans- 
lations) thinks that “the book of 
Nabat agriculture,” commenced by 
Daghreeth, continued by Yanbush- 
adth and finished by Kuthamee, ac- 
cording to the Arab translator, Ibn 
Wahsheeyeh, the Chaldwan of Kis- 
seen, was so commenced 2500 B.c., 
continued 2100, and ended under the 
sixth king of a Canaanite dynasty 
mentioned in the book, 7.e. 1300 B.c. 
But the mention of names resembling 
Adam, Seth, Enoch, Noah, Shem, 
Abraham, and of Hermes, Agatho- 
demon, Tammuz, and the Ionians, and 
the anachronisms geographical, lin- 
guistic, historical, and religious, point 
to a modern date even as late as the 
first century a.p. The Greeks and 
Romans identified the Nabathzeansas 
Arabs, and though the Nabathseans of 
Petra were pastoral and commercial 
whereas the Nabathwans of Meso- 
potamia were, according to the books 
referred to above, agricultural and 
scientific, it is probable they were 
both in origin the same people. 
Scripture takes no notice of the 
Nabathwans unless ‘“‘the rams of 
Nebaioth ” (Isa. lx. 7) refer to them, 
though so often mentioning Hdom. 
The Nabathzans must therefore have 
come into celebrity after the Baby- 
lonian captivity. Pliny (v. 11) con- 
nects the Nabatheans and Kedreans 
as Isaiah connects Nebaioth and 
Kedar. 

Neballat. A town of Benjamin (Neh. 
xi. 34). Perhaps now Bir Nebala 
E. of Gibeon (el Jib). 

Father of Jeroboam, an 
Ephrathite, or Ephraimite, of Zereda 
in the Jordan valley. Died before 
his son came into notice (1 Kings xi. 


26). 

Nebo. 1. A town of Moab, taken 
possession of by Reuben. Also the 
mount of Moab, from which Moses 
viewed Canaan (Deut. xxxii. 49, 
xxxiv.1). Pisgah was a ridge of the 
Abarim mountains, W. from Heshbon. 
N. was a part of Pisgah named from 
the town Nepo close by. Isa. xv. 2, 
“€ Moab shall howl at (’al) N.”’ (Jer. 
xlviii.1; Num. xxxii. 3, 38, xxxiii. 47.) 
As Israel’s encampment was “‘ before 
N.,”’ i.e. to the E. of N., probably 
N. was on Pisgah’s western slope. 
‘The peakless, horizontal straightness 
of the ridge caused the parts to be 
distinguished only by the names of 
adjoining villages. As N. “‘ faced 
Jericho,” and “the ravine of Moses’ 
burying place in Moab faced Beth- 
Peor,” Attdrus suggested by Seetzen 
is too far S., and jebel el Jilad too 
far N. to correspond. Grove sug- 
gests jebel Nebbah, S. of wady 
Hesban. 2. ‘The other (town) 
Neso” was W. of Jordan, in Benja- 
min (Hzra ii. 29, x. 43; Neh. vii. 33). 
Perhaps Beit Nubah. 

Webo. The idol of Babylon and 
Assyria. Nabiw (Hamitic Baby- 
lonian), Nabu (Semitic Babylonian). 
Akin to Heb. nabi, “ inspired,” 
** prophet.’ Described as “the far 
hearing,”’ “‘ he of intelligence,”’ “who 
teaches.” The cuneiform arrow head 
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is his emblem; hence named Tir, 
“arrow.” Answering tothe Egyptian 
“Thoth,’? the Greek ‘‘ Hermes,”’ 
“‘Mercury,”’ the “‘inspired’’ inter- 
preter or nabi of the gods, desig- 
nated in one place “inventor of the 
writing of the royal tablets.’ Pre- 
sided over learning and letters. Pul, 
from some special connection with 
Babylon (Ivalush III.) gave N. a 
prominence in Assyrian worship 
which he had not before. A statue 
of N. with the god’s 
epithets written across 
the body, set up at 
Calah by Pul, is in the 
British Museum. Baby- 
lon from early ages held 
N. among the chief gods. 
At Birs Nimrud (Bor- 
sippa) was his ancient 
temple, which Nebu- i 
chadnezzar rebuilt. He NEBO. 
algo called his seaport on the Persian 
gulf Teredon, #.e. given to Tir= 
Nebo. The names Nabo-nassar, 
Nabo-polassar, Nebu-chadnezzar, 
Nabo-nadius, show N. was their 
guardian god. The tower of N. had 
the form of the seven spheres. N.’s 
sphere has the blue sacred to him. 
But ‘“‘ N. stoopeth,”’ 7.e. is prostrate, 
‘*a burden to the weary beast’ of 
the conqueror who carried the idol 
away; so far was N. from saving Ba- 
bylon (Isa. xlvi.1; 1 Sam. v. 3, 4; 
Paexx, 6) 


Nebuchadnezzar. In the monu- 


ments Nabu-kuduri-utsur, the middle 
syllable being the same as Kudur= 
Chedor-laomer. Explained by Gese- 
nius ‘‘the prince favoured by Nebo’’; 
Oppert, ‘‘ Nebo, kadr=power, and 
zar=prince’’; Rawlinson, ‘‘ Nebo his 
protector (participle from natzar 
protect’) against misfortune’’ (ki- 
dor ‘‘ trouble”). His father Nabo- 
polassar having overthrown Nineveh, 
Babylon became supreme. Married 
his father’s Median ally, Cyaxares’ 
daughter, Amuhia, at the time of their 
alliance against Assyria 624 B.c. 
(Abydenus in Euseb. Chron. Can., i. 
9.) Possibly is the Labynetus (He- 
rodot. i. 74) who led the Babylonian 
force under Cyaxares in his Lydian 
war and whose interposition at the 
eclipse (610 B.c.) concluded the cam- 
paign. Sent by Nabopolassar to 
punish Pharaoh Necho, the con- 
queror of Josiah at Megiddo. De- 
feated Necho at Carchemish (605 
B.C.) and wrested from him all the 
territory from Euphrates to Egypt 
(Jer. xlvi. 2, 12; 2 Kings xxiv. 7) 
which he had held for three years, so 
that ‘‘he came not again any more 
out of his land.’’ Became master of 
Coelosyria, Phoenicia, and Palestine. 
Took Jerusalem in the third year of 
Jehoiakim, and “carried into the 
land of Shinar, to the house of his 
god (Merodach), part of the vessels 
of, the house of God” (Dan. i, 1, 2; 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 6). Daniel and the 
three children of the royal seed were 
at that time taken to Babylon. N. 
mounted the throne 604 B.c., having 
rapidly recrossed the desert with 
his light troops and reached Babylon 
before any disturbance could take 
place. He brought with him Jeho- 
vah’s vessels and the Jewish captives. 
The fourth year of Jehoiakim coin- 
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cided with the first of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer. xxv.1). Intheearlier part of the 
year N. smote Necho at Carchemish 
(xlvi. 2). The deportation from Jeru- 
salem was shortly before, viz. in the 
end of Jehoiakim’s third year; with 
it begins the Babylonian captivity, 
605 B.c. (xxix. 1-10.) Jehoiakim after 
three years of vassalage revolted, in 
reliance on Egypt (2 Kings xxiv. 1). 
N. sent bands of Chaldees, Syrians, 
Moabites, and Ammonites against him 
(ver. 2). Phoenicia next revolted. 
Then in person N. marched against 
Tyre. Intheseventh year of hisreign 
he marched thence against Jeru- 
salem; it surrendered, and JHHOIA- 
Kim [see] fell, probably in battle. 
Josephus says N. put him to death 
(Ant. x. 6, § 3). Jehoiakim after a 
three months’ reign was carried away 
to Babylon by N. with the princes, 
warriors, and craftsmen, and the 
palace treasures, and Solomon’s gold 
vessels cut in pieces, at his third 
advance against Jerusalem (ver. 8-16). 
Tyre fell 585 B.c., after a 13 years’ 
siege. Meantime Zedekiah, N.’s 
sworn vassal, in treaty with Pharaoh 
Hophra (Apries) revolted (Ezek. xvii. 
15). N. besieged him 588-586 B.c., 
and in spite of a temporary raising of 
the siege through Hophra (Jer. 
xxxvil. 5-8) took and destroyed 
Jerusalem after an 18 months’ siege 
(2 Kings xxv.). Zedekiah’s eyes were 
put out after he had seen his sons 
slain first at Riblah, where N. “ gave 
judgment upon him,” and was kept 
a prisoner in Babylon the rest of his 
life. [See GeDALIAH, NEBUZARADAN, 
JERUSALEM.| Phoenicia submitted 
to him (Ezek. xxvi.—xxviii.; Jose- 
phus, Ap. i. 21), and Egypt was pun- 
ished (Jer. xlvi. 138-26, Ezek. xxix. 
2-10, Josephus, Ant. x. 9, § 7). 


N. is most celebrated for his buildings : 


the temple of Bel Merodach at Baby- 
lon (the Kasr), built with his Syrian 
spoils (Josephus, Ant. x. 11, § 1); 
the fortifications of Babylon, three 
lines of walls 80 ft. broad, 300 high, 
enclosing 130 square miles; a new 
palace near his father’s which he 
finished in 15 days, attached to it 
were his “hanging gardens,” a 
square 400 ft. each side and 75 ft. 
high, supported on arched galleries 
increasing in height from the base to 
the summit; in these were cham- 
bers, one containing the engines for 
raising the water to the mound; im- 
mense stones imitated the surface of 
the Median mountain, to remind his 
wife of her native land. The stand- 
ard inscription (“I completely made 
strong the defences of Babylon, 
may it last for ever... the city 
which I have glorified,” ete.) ac- 
cords with Berosus’ statement, and 
nine tenths of the bricks in sitw are 
stamped with Nebuchadnezzar’s 
name. Daniel (iv. 30) too records 
his boast, “is not this great Babylon 
which I have built by the might of 
my power and for the honour of my 
majesty ?”’ Sir H. Rawlinson (Inser. 
Assyr. and Babyl., 76, 77) states that 
the bricks of 100 different towns 
about Bagdad all bear the one in- 
scription, ‘“‘ Nebuchadnezzar, son of 
Nabopolassar, king of Babylon.” 
Abydenus states N. made the nahr 
wialoli ‘royal river,’’ a branch from 
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the Euphrates, and the Acracauus ; 
also the reservoir above the city 
Sippara, 90 miles round and 120 ft. 
deep, with sluices to irrigate the 
low land; also a quay on the Per- 
sian gulf, and the city Teredon on 
the Arabian border. The network 
of irrigation by canals between the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and on the 
right bank of the Euphrates to the 
stony desert, was his work ; also the 
canal still traceable from Hit at the 
Euphrates, running 400 miles 8.E. 
to the bay of Grane in the Persian 
gulf. His system of irrigation made 
Babylonia a garden, enriching at 
once the people and himself. The 
long list of various officers in Dan. 
iii. 1-3, 27, also of diviners forming 
a hierarchy (ii. 48), shows the 
extent of the organization of the 
empire, so that the emblem of so 
vast a polity is “a tree... the 
height reaching unto heaven, and the 
sight to the end of all the earth. . . 
_ in which was meat for all, under 
which the beasts .. . had shadow 
and the fowls dwelt in the boughs 
and all flesh was fed of it” (iv. 
10-12). In chap. ii. 37 he is called 
“king of kings,’’ i.e. of the various 
kingdoms whithersoever he turned 
his arms, Egypt, Nineveh, Arabia, 
Phoenicia, Tyre. 
Isaiah’s patriotism was shown in coun- 
selling resistance to Assyria; Jere- 
miah’s (xxvii.) in urging submission 
to Babylon as the only safety; for 
God promised Judah’s deliverance 
from the former, but “ gave all the 
lands into Nebuchadnezzar’s hands, 
and the beasts of the field also, to 
serve him and his son and his son’s 
son.” The kingdom originally given 
to Adam (Gen. i. 28, ii. 19, 20), for- 
feited by sin, God temporarily dele- 
gated to N., the “ head of gold,’”’ the 
first of the four great world powers 
(Dan. ii. and vii.). As N. and the 
other three abused the trust, for self 
not for God, the Son of Man, the 
Fifth, to whom of right it belongs, 
shall wrest it from them and restore 
to man his lost inheritance, ruling 
with the saints for God’s glory and 
man’s blessedness (Ps. viii. 4-6; 
Rev. xi. 15-18; Dan. ii. 34, 35, 44, 
45, vii. 13-27). 
N. was punished with the form of in- 
sanity called lycanthropy (fancying 
himself a beast and living in their 
haunts) for pride generated by his 
great conquest and buildings (Dan. 
iv.). When man would beas God, like 
Adam and N, he sinks from lordship 
over creation to the brute level and 
loses his true manhood, which is 
likeness to God (Gen. i. 27, ii. 19, 
iii. 5; Ps. xlix. 6, 10-12, lxxxii. 6,7); 
a key to the symbolism which repre- 
sents the mighty world kingdoms 
as “beasts” (Dan. vii.). Angel 
“watchers”? demand that every 
mortal be humbled whosoever would 
obscure God’s glory. Abydenus 
(268 B.c.) states: “N. having 
ascended upon his palace roof pre- 
dicted the Persian conquest of Baby- 
lon (which he knew from Dan. 
ii. 39), praying that the conqueror 
might be borne where there is no 
a of men and where the wild 
asts graze’; a corruption of the 
true story and confirming it. The 
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panorama of the world’s glory that 
overcame N. through the lust of the 
eye, as he stood on his palace roof, 
Satan tried upon Jesus in vain (Matt. 
iv. 8-10). In the standard inscrip- 
tion N. says, “for four years in 
Babylon buildings for the honour of 
my kingdom I did not lay out. In 
the worship of Merodach my lord I 
did not sing his praises, I did not 
furnish his altar with victims, nor 
clear out the canals’? (Rawlinson, 
Herodotus, ii. 586). It was “ while 
the word was in the king’s mouth 
there fell a voice from heaven... 
thy kingdom is departed from thee” 
(comp. Herod, Acts xii. 19, 20). His 
nobles co-operated in his being 
“driven from men” (Dan. iv. 33) ; 
these same ‘‘ counsellors and lords 
sought unto him,” weary of anarchy 
after the ‘‘ seven times,” 7.e. a com- 
plete sacred cycle of time, a week of 
years, had passed over him, and with 
the glimmer of reason left he “lifted 
up his eyes unto heaven,” instead of 
beast like turning his eyes downward 
(comp. Jonah ii. 1, 2, 4), and turned 
to Him that smote him (Isa. ix. 13), 
and “‘ honoured Him” whom before 
he had robbed of His due honour. 
Ps. exvi. 12, 14; Mark v. 15, 18, 19; 
comp. on the spiritual lesson Job 
xxxili. 17, 18; 1 Sam. ii. 8; Prov. 
xvi. 18. Messiah’s kingdom alone 
will be the “tree” under whose 
shadow all nations, and even the 
dumb creatures, shall dwell in bliss- 
ful harmony (Hzek. xvii. 23; Matt. 
xiii. 32; Isa. xi. 6-9). 
was probably his second 
queen, an Egyptian (for this ancient 
name was revived about this time, as 
the Egyptian monuments prove), for 
he lived 60 years after his marriage 
to his first queen Amuhia (625 B.c.). 
Herodotus ascribes to Nitocris many 
of the works assigned by Berosus to 
N. On his recovery, according to 
the standard inscription, which con- 
firms Scripture, he added ‘‘ wonders” 
in old age to those of his earlier 
reign. He died 561 B.c., 83 or 84 
ears old, after reigning 43 years. 
Daven to the gods, especially Bel 
Merodach, from whom he named his 
son and successor Evil Merodach, 
and the desire to rest his fame on 
his great works and the arts of peace 
rather than his warlike deeds, are his 
favourable characteristics in the 
monuments. Pride, violence and fury, 
and cruel sternness, were N.’s faults 
(ii. 12, iii. 19; 2 Kings xxv. 7, xxiv. 8). 


Not to Daniel but to N., the first re- 


presentative head of the world power 
who overcame the theocracy, the 
dreams were given announcing its 
doom. The dream was the appro- 
priate form for one outside the king- 
dom of God, as N. and Pharaoh 
(Gen. xl.). But an Israelite must 
interpret it; and N. worshipped 
Daniel, an earnest of the future 
prostration of the world power be- 
fore Christ and the church (Rev. iii. 
9; 1 Cor. xiv. 25; Phil. un. 10; 1 
Cor. vi. 2; Luke xix. 17). The 
image set up by N. represented him- 
self the head of the first world power, 
of whom Daniel had said “ thou art 
this head of gold.”’ Daniel was re- 
garded by N. as Divine, and so was not 
asked to worship it (Dan. ti.46), The 
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! 
60 cubits’ height includes together the 
image, 27 cubits (40} ft.), and the 
pedestal, 33 (50 ft.). Herodotus, i. 
183,similarly mentions Belus’ imagein 
the temple at Babylon as 40 ft. high. 
Oppert found in the Dura (Dowair) 
plain the pedestal of what must have 
been a colossal statue. N. is the 
forerunner of antichrist, to whose 
“image”? whosoever will not offer 
worship shall be killed (Rev. xiii. 14). 

Webushasban. Derived from Nebo; 
an officer of Nebuchadnezzar at the 
taking of Jerusalem; he was Rab- 
saris, @.e. chief of the eunuchs (as 
Ashpenaz, Dan. i. 3), as Nebuzar- 
adan was Rab-tabbachim, i.e. chief of 
the body guard,and Nergal Sharezer 
was Rabmag, 1.e. chief of the priests 
(Jer. xxxix. 18). 

WNebuzaradan. From Nebo, the 
idol; zar, “ prince”; and adan or 
adon, ‘lord ’’ (Gesenius) ; but Fiirst, 


from dana (Sanskrit), ‘‘ cut off.’’ 
“Captain of the guard,” lit. ‘‘ chief 
of the slaughterers”; next to the 
royal person (2 Kings xxv. 8-18, Jer. 
xxxix. 9-13). Assumed the chief 
command on arriving after the siege 
of Jerusalem. Directed what was 
to be done with the plunder and 
captives [see Caprivity]. Took the 
chief Jews for judgment to Nebu- 
chadnezzar at Riblah. Visited Jeru- 
salem four years later, and took 
away more captives (Jer. hi. 30). B 
Nebuchadnezzar’s __ direction, N. 
“looked well to Jeremiah,” gave 
him his choice of going to Babylon 
or staying, then sent him with vic- 
tuals and a present, to be protected 
by Gedaliah the governor left over 
Judah, after having first told the 
Jews “‘ Jehovah hath done according 
as He hath said, because ye have 
sinned against Jehovah” (xxxix. 11- 
14; xl. 2-5). The heathen knew, 
through Jeremiah, it was Jehovah’s 
doing; comp. the prophecy, Deut. 
xxix. 24, 25. How humiliating to 
the Jews to be admonished of their 
sin by a Gentile ruler! 

Weck. ‘Lay down necks,” i.e. risked 


their lives (Rom. xvi. 4). Ps. xviii. 
40, “Thou hast given . . . necks of 
enemies,”’ 7.e. made them turn their 
backs in flight before me (Keil) ; so 
Exod. xxiii. 27, or enabled me to 


TREADING CAPTIVES UNDER FOOT, 


put my foot on their necks, subject- 
ing them utterly to me; as Josh. x. 
24, xi. 8, 12, Ps. cx. 5. Isa. viii. 8, 
“he shall overflow, he shall reach 
even to the neck’’: when the waters 
reach the neck a man is near drown- 
ing; Sennacherib’s overflowing hosts 
reached so far, but Jerusalem the 
head was not overflowed (xxx. 28, 
Hab. iii. 13). The “stiff neck” is 
an image from oxen unpliant and 
casting the ‘“‘yoke” off the neck 
(Acts vii. 51, Matt. xi. 29). Contrast 
the yoke men must wear who reject 
Christ’s easy yoke (Deut. xxviii. 48.) 


Wehemiah. 


NECROMANCERS 


Wecromancers. Evokers of the 
spirits of the dead (Deut. xviii. 11). 
[See Diviners. ] 

WNedabiah. 1 Chron. iu. 16, 18. 
Brother of Salathiel or Shealtiel; 
son, 7.e. grandson, of Jeconiah. Ze- 
dekiah, Jeconiah’s son (not the Zede- 
kiah his uncle, last king: 2 Kings 
xxiv. 17), died ‘‘childless’’ (Jer. xxii. 
30). Assir, another son, left only a 
daughter who, according to the law 
of heiresses (Num. xxvii. 8), married 
into her paternal tribe, viz. Neri, 
sprung from Nathan, David’s son 
(Keil). Lord A. Hervey makes N., 
etc., sons of Neri in lineal descent, 
the list in Chronicles ouly giving the 
order of succession. 

Neginah. Heb. neginath (singular). 
Title Ps. lxi. The construct form; 
transl. therefore “upon the instru- 
mental music of David.’’ As Hab. 
iii. 19 “to the chief singer on my 
stringed instruments’’; also Amos 
vi. 5, “invent instruments of music 
like Dawid.’’ Necinorn (plural), 
the general name for all stringed 
instruments (1 Sam. xviii. 6,10; xix. 
9; xvi. 16-18, 23; Ps. xxxiii. 2, xcii. 
8; Ixviii. 25; cl. 4), played with the 
hand or a plectrum or quill; from 
niggeen, ‘ performed music.”’ Ps. iv. 
title: for “‘on”’ transl. (1) “to be 
accompanied with stringed instru- 
ments ’’ (Hengstenberg); vi., liv., lv., 
lxvil., Ixxvi. But Delitazsch: ‘‘ Ne- 
ginah denotes not a_ particular 
stringed instrument, but the music 
on such instruments [often a taunt- 
ing song, Heb. Ps. Ixix. 12, Job xxx. 
9]; Neginoth is the music formed by 
numerous notes running into one 
another, not various instruments.” 
In Hab. iii. 19 the direction is the 
prophet’s to the precentor or “ chief 
singer,’ how the ode was to be per- 
formed in the temple liturgy. He 
had a stringed instrument of his 
own (“‘my’’) of a form adapted to 
accompany his subject; or rather 
(Hengstenberg) the “ my”’ is Israel’s 
sacred national temple music. As 
Shigionoth in the beginning marks 
the melody erratic and enthusiastic- 
ally irregular as suited to the sub- 
ject, so Neginoth at the close directs 
as to the instrwment to be used 
(comp. Isa. xxxvili. 20). 
Nehelamite. A title from the father 
or the country, Shemaiah (Jer. xxix. 
24, 31,32). Halam meansa ‘‘dream”’; 
Jeremiah glances at the “‘ dreamer ”’ 
scornfully (comp. ver. 8). 

{See Ezra, Matacat. | 
1. Son of Hachaliah, seemingly of 
Judah, as his kinsman Hanani was so 
(Neh. i. 2); and Jerusalem was ‘‘the 
place of his fathers’ sepulchres”’ (ii. 
3). Probably he was of David’s 
lineage, as his name varied appears 
in it, “Naum” (Luke ili. 25), and 
his kinsman’s name too, Hananiah, 
son of Zerubbabel (1 Chron. iii. 19); 
his ‘‘ fathers’ sepulchres’’ would be 
those of David’s royal line. Cup- 
bearer of Artaxerxes (Longimanus) 
according to his own autobiography, 
at Susa or Shushan, the principal 
Persian palace; Ecbatana was the 
royal summer residence, Babylon 
the spring, Persepolis the autumn, 
and Susathe winter. In Artaxerxes’ 
20th year Hanani with other Jews 
came from Jerusalem, reporting that 
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the remnant there were in great 
affliction, the wail broken down, and 
the gates burned. Sorrow at the 
tidings dtove him to fasting in ex- 
pression of sadness, and prayer before 
the God of heaven, who alone could 
remedy the evil. His prayer (i. 4-11) 
was marked by importunate con- 
tinuity, “day and night” (comp. Isa. 
lxii. 6, 7; Luke xviii. 7), intercession 
for Israel, confession of individual 
and national sin, pleading that God 
should remember His promises of 
mercy upon their turning to Him, 
however far cast out for transgres- 
sion; also that He shonld remember 
they are His people redeemed by His 
strong hand, therefore His honour is 
at stake in their persons; and that 
N. and they who pray with him 
desire to fear God’s name (Isa. xxvi. 
8; contrast Ps. lxvi. 18; comp. Dan. 
ix., Lev. xxvi. 33-39, Deut. iv. 25- 
31); lastly he asks God to dispose 
Artaxerxes’ heart to “mercy” (Prov. 
xxi. 1). ‘‘Let Thine ear... Thine 
eyes be open . . . hear the prayer,’ 
is an allusion to Solomon’s prayer (1 
Kings viii. 28, 29). After four 
months (Neh. i. 1, ii. 1), from Chis- 
leu to Nisan, of praying and waiting, 
in Artaxerxes’ 20th year N. with 
sad countenance ministered as his 
cupbearer. The king noticed his 
melancholy (Prov. xv. 13) and asked 
its cause. N. was “sore afraid,’’ 
but replied it was for the desolation 
of the city ‘‘the place of his fathers’ 
sepulchres.’’ Artaxerxes said, ‘‘ for 
what dost thou ... request?” N. 
ejaculated his request to God first, 
then to the earthly king. There 
seemed no interval between the 
king's question and N.’s answer, yet 
a momentous transaction had passed 
between earth and heaven that de- 
cided the issue in behalf of N. (Isa. 
lxv. 24.) Artaxerxes, “‘ according to 
the good hand of N.’s God upon 
him,’’ granted him leave to go to 
Jerusalem for a time, and letters to 
the provincial governors beyond the 
Euphrates to convey him: forward, 
and to Asaph to supply timber for 
the palace gates, ete. 


As“ governor’’ (pechah, also tirshatha) 


he had an escort of cavalry, and so 
reached Jerusalem, where he stayed 
inactive three days, probably the 
usual term for purification after ajour- 
ney. Notwithstanding Ezra’s [see] 
commission in Artaxerxes’ seventh 
year (457 B.c.), after the dead period 
from the sixth of Darius to that year, 
a period in which there is no history 
of the returned Jews (Hzra vi. 15— 
vii. 1, etc.) and only the history of 
the foreign Jews in Esther, and not- 
withstanding the additional numbers 
and resources which Hzra had 
brought, N. now, in Artaxerxes’ 
20th year, in his secret ride of ob- 
servation by night found Jerusalem 
in deplorable plight (Neh. ii. 12-16 ; 
comp. Isa. lxiv. 9-12). The account 
is given in the first person, which 
often recurs; he forms his secret 
resolution to none but God in whose 
strength he moved. How the great- 
est movements for good often origin- 
ate with one individual! He next 
enlisted in the restoration the 
nobles, priests, and rulers. But his 
continual deperdence was ‘‘ the hand 
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of his God good upon him”’ (Neh. ii. 
8, 18), a phrase common to Ezra 
also (Hzra vii.6, 9,28; comp. v. 5), and 
marking their joint fellowship in 
God. Where a good work is there 
will be opposition ; so Sanballat the 
Horonite, and the slave Tobiah the 
Ammonite, and Geshem the Arabian 
mocked the work, and alleged it was 
rebellion against the king; N. told 
them he would persevere in reliance 
upon ‘‘ the God of heaven,’’ but “‘ ye 
have no right in Jerusalem.’’ Psalm 
cxxili. was eventually written at this 
time in reference to their “‘ scorn ’” 
whilst ‘‘at ease themselves”’; N.’s 
“hear, O our God, for we are 
despised ’’ (Neh. iv. 3, 4) answers to 
Israel’s ‘‘unto Thee lift I up mine 
eyes, our soul is filled with the con- 
tempt,’ ete. His great work was 
the restoration of the city walls as 
the first step towards civil govern- 
ment, the revival of the national 
spirit, and the bringing back of the 
priests and Levites to reside with a 
feeling of security for their persons 
and for the tithes and offerings. 
Messiah’s advent was associated by 
Daniel (ix. 25-27) with the command 
to ‘‘restore and build Jerusalem ’’; 
and Jeremiah too had foretold “ the 
city shall be built to the Lord from 
the tower of Hananeel unto the gate 
of the corner, and the measuring 
line shall go forth overagainst it upon 
the hill Gareb ... to Gath”’ (Jer. 
xxxi. 39). Hach repaired over against 
his house (Neh. iii.), teaching that in 
the spiritual building we must each 
begin with our own home and neigh- 
bourhood and circle; then charity 
beginning at home will not end 
there. ‘“Shallum repaired, he and 
his daughters” (iii. 12; comp. Rom. 
xvi. 1, 3-5, 6, 12). Even Eliashib the 
half hearted highpriest repaired. 
The Tekoite “ nobles (alone) put not 
their necks to the work of their 
Lord”’ (comp. Jud. v. 23) ; but gene- 
rally “the people had a mind to 
work”’ (Neh. iv. 6), so that soon “all 
the wall was joined.’’ The 42 sta- 
tions of restoration (iii.) answer to 
the 42 stations of Israel’s pilgrim 
march in the desert (Num. xxxiii.). 
Sanballat’s party then ‘‘ conspired to 
fight against Jerusalem and hinder 
it.” N. used means, “setting a 
watch day and night,’’ at the same 
time “praying unto our God’’ to 
bless the means. He had not only to 
contend with adversaries plotting to 
attack when the Jews should “ not 
know nor see,’ but with his own 
men complaining “the strength of 
the bearers is decayed, and there is 
much rubbish, so that we are notable 
to build’ (Neh. iv. 8-11). Moreover the 
Jews dwelling among the adversaries 
again and again kept him in alarm 
with warnings, “from all places 
(whence) ye shall return unto us (i.e. 
whence ye can come out to us) they 
will set upon you.’ L. De Dieu 
takes asher not “whence” but 
“truly ”’ (asin 1 Sam. xv. 20): “yea, 
from all places, truly (yea) return to 


_us,”’ leaving off your work, for the 


foes are too many for you; counsel 
of pretended friends (comp. Neh. iv. 
12 with vi. 17-19). But N., by setting 
the people by families with weapons 
in the lower as well as the higher 
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places of the wall, and encouraging 
them to ‘‘remember the Lord,’’ 
bafed the enemy; thenceforward 
half wrought and half held the 
weapons, the builders and the bear- 
ers of burdens wrought with one 

hand and with the other held a 

weapon. N. had the trumpeter next 

him to give alarm, soas to gather the 
people against the foe wherever he 
should approach ; none put off their 

clothes all the time (iv. 23). 

N. also remedied the state of debt and 
bondage of many Jews by forbidding 
usury and bondservice, and set an 
example by not being chargeable all 
the twelve years that he was gover- 
nor, as former governors had been, 
on the Jews; “so did not I,” says 
he, ‘“‘because of the fear of God” 
{v.). Nay, more, he daily entertained 
150 Jews, besides those that came 
from among the heathen. His 
prayer often repeated is ‘‘ think upon 
me, my God, for good according to 
all that I have done for this people’”’ 
(v. 19, xiii. 14; comp. Heb. vi. 10, 

’ Acts x. 4, Matt. x. 42). Whilst he 
pleads his efforts, not feigning a mock 
humility, he closes with “ remember 
me, O my God, and spare me accord- 
ing to the greatness of Thy mercy”’ 
(Neh. xiii. 22, 31), the publican’s and 
the dying thief’s prayer. Sanballat in 
vain tried to decoy him to a conference 
{vi.); N. replied, ‘‘ lam doing a great 
work, I cannot come down” (Luke 
ix. 62). Then Shemaiah, suborned 
by Sanballat, tried to frighten him 
to flee into the temple, where he 
was detained by a vow (1 Sam. xxi. 
7), in order to delay the work and 
give an appearance of conscious 
guilt on the part of N.; but neither 
he nor the prophetess Noadiah could 
put him in fear, ‘‘ should such a man 
as I (the governor who ‘ought to 
animate others) flee!’ Fearing God 
(Neh. vi. 9, 14; v. 15) I have none else 
to fear (Isa. xxviii. 16). His safeguard 
was prayer ; “‘ strengthen my hands, 
my God, think Thou upon’’ my 
enemies (Neh. vi. 9, 14). So David 
repelled the false friends’ counsel to 
“flee”? (Ps. xi. 1). N.’s foes were 
““much cast down when they per- 
ceived that this work was wrought 
of our God.” 

Ps. exxvi. 2 is Israel’s song at the 

time: ‘‘then said they among the 
heathen, the Lord hath done great 

things for them . . . turn again our 
captivity (reverse our depression by 
bringing prosperity again) as the 
streams of the S. (as the rainstreams 
in the Negeb or dry S. of Canaan 
return, filling the wadies and glad- 
dening the parehed country}; they 
that sow in tears shall reap in joy.” 

The Jews kept the passover ‘‘ with 

joy”’ on the dedication of God’s 

house, the foundation of which had 
been laid amidst ‘‘loud weeping’’ 
mingled with shouts of joy (Hzra 

iii, 11-18, vi. 22). be CXXv. 
belongs tothe same period, encourag- 
ing the godly to persevere, ‘‘for 

they that trust in Jehovah shall be 

as mount Zion which cannot be 
removed,’’ for they have ‘‘ Jehovah 
round about ”’ them ‘‘ asthe mount- 

‘ains are round about Jerusalem,’’ 

and ‘‘the sceptre (rod) of the wicked 
(Persia, the world power then) shall 


not (always) remain upon the lot of 
righteous’’ Israel, lest, patient faith 
giving way (Ixxiii. 13), God’s people 
should relieve themselves by unlaw- 
ful means (Isa. lvii. 16); “‘ putting 
forth the hands ”’ is said of presump- 
tvous acts, as in Gen. iii. 22. ‘‘Turn- 
ers aside unto their own crooked 
ways’’ were those who held corre- 
spondence with Tobiah, as Shemaiah 
and the nobles of Judah (Neh. vi. 
10-14, 17-19; xiii. 4, Eliashib). 


The wall having been built and the 


doors set up (chap. vii.), N. gave 
charge of Jerusalem to Hanani and 
Hananiah, ‘‘a faithful man who 
feared God above many,’’ and set 
‘* every one in his watch over against 
his house.” Next he found a regis- 
ter of the genealogy of those who 
first returned from Babylon, 42,360, 
and took the census; see Ezra ii., 
which is drawn from the same 
document. N. took the register in 
a later form than that given by 
Ezra, for the number of those who 
could not prove their pedigree is re- 
duced by subsequent searches from 
652 in Ezra ii. 60 to 642 in Neh. vii. 
62. The tirshatha in Ezra ii. 63 is 
Zerubbabel 90 years before,in Nehe- 
miah N. himself. The items vary, the 
sum total 42,360 is the same, Ezra ii. 
64, Neh. vii. 66; Ezra has 200, 
N. 245, singers, the number being 
augmented by histime. In offerings, 
the drams of gold in sum are 61,000 
in Hara, but in Neh. (vii. 70-72) 20,000 
from the chief fathers, 20,000 from 
the people, and 1000 from the tir- 
shatha. Only 100 priests’ garments 
were neededin ‘“‘setting up the 
house of God’’ at its foundation 
(Ezra ii. 68, 69); but at its dedi- 
cation after complete renovation 530 
were given by the tirshatha and 67 
by the people (Neh. vii. 70,72). The 
occasions of Hzra ii. and Neh. vii. 
are palpably distinct, though each 
embodied from a common document 
sanctioned by Haggai and Zechariah 
(Zerubbabel’s helpers) as much as 
suited their distinct purposes. Ezra’s 
reading of the law to the assembled 
people followed: chap. viii. (he had 
just returned from Persia with N.), 
445 B.c. N. comforted them when 
weeping at the words of the law: 
““weep not, for the joy of the 
Lord is your strength”’ (Isa. lxi. 3, 
Matt. v. 4, Ps. li. 12, 18); “‘send 
portions unto them for whom nothing 
is prepared ’’ (Luke xiv. 18); and the 
keeping of the feast of tabernacles 
more formally according to the law 
than the earlier one in Ezra iii. 4 at 
the setting up of the altar, indeed 
with greater enthusiasm of all as 
one man (not excepting 1 Kings viii. 
2, 65) than had been since Joshua’s 
days, reading the law not merely the 
first and eighth days (as enjoined in 
Ley. xxiii. 35, 86), but every day of 
the feast (viii.18). The 119th Psalm 
doubtless was written (probably Py 
Ezra) at this time, expressing suc 

burning love to the law throughout. 
A fast followed. The law awakened a 


sense of sin (Neh. ix.) ; so first they } 


put away strangers, as Israel must be 
a separate people, and read the law a 
fourth of the day, and another fourth 
confessed sin and worshipped, the 
Levites leading; then they made a 


covenant to walk in God’s law, not 
to intermarry with heathen, to keep 
the sabbath, and to pay a third of a 
shekel each for the service of God’s 
temple, to bring the firstfruits and 
firstborn, and not to ‘forsake the 
house of our God,’ (chap. x.) the 
princes, Levites, and priests sealing 
it. The reason for taking the cen- 
sus in vii. 4, 5, etc., now appears, 
viz. to arrange for so disposing 
the people who were “‘ few” in the 
“large’’ but scantily built city as to 
secure its safety and future growth 
in houses (chap. xi.). Of the census 
the heads of Judah and Benjamin 
dwelling at Jerusalem are given, also 
of priests and Levites there; but 
merely the names of the villages and 
towns through the country (xi., comp. 
1 Chron. ix.). Then the heads of the 
courses of priests, and the correspond. 
ing names at the time of the return 
from Babylon, witha few particulars 
of the priests’ and Levites’ genealogy 
(xii. 1-26). The rulers were to dwell at 
Jerusalem ; of the people one of ten 
by lot were to dwell there and nine 
in other cities (xi.). In chap. xii. 
the highpriests are given from the 
national archives down to JADDUA 
[see], and the Levites down to his 
contemporary Darius [see] the Per- 
sian, Codomanus. 


The dedication of the walls by N., 


the princes, priests, and Levite sing- 
ers in two companies, followed (Neh. 
xii. 27-47); 2 Mace. alleges that 
the tenyple too was now dedicated 
after its repair by funds gathered 
from the people. This will ex- 
plain N.’s contributions including 
‘priests’ garments” (vii. 70) after 
the census, besides other gifts. 
Finally, in Artaxerxes’ 32nd year 
(434 b.c.) N. severed from Israel all 
the mixed multitude (xiii.), Ammon- 
ites and Moabites, and boldly cast 
out Tobiah from the chamber in the 
temple which Eliashib his connecticn 
had assigned him, and restored to it, 
after its cleansing, the temple vessels, 
meat offerings, and frankincense 
which had been previously kept 
there. Firmly he reproved the 
rulers for breaking their covenant 
(x. 389 end), saying ‘why is the 
house of God forsaken P” and insist- 
ing that the Levites’ portions should 
be given them, for the neglect of 
this duty had driven the Levites to 
their country fields. N. caused 
Judah to bring the tithes to the 
temple treasuries (in which Mata- 
cut [see] supported him, Mal. iii. 8), 
and appointed Shelemiah the priest, 
Zadok the scribe, and the Levite 
Pedaiah, as “ faithful ’’ treasurers, to 
distribute unto their brethren. Also 
he ‘‘ testified against ’’ those selling 
victuals and treading winepresses, 
and contended with the nobles for 
trafficking with Tyrian and other 
waresmen on the sabbath, one great 
cause of God’s past judgment on 
the nation (2 Chron. xxxvi. 21; Lev. 
xxvi. 34, 35, 43). So he closed the 
gates from sabbath eve to the end of 
the sabbath, and drove away the 
merchants lodging outside the wall. 
His last recorded act is his contend- 
ing with, cursing, smiting, and pluck- 
ing the hair off, some of those who 
formed intermarriages with heathen, 


NEHEMIAH, BOOK OF 


the source of Solomon’s apostasy, 
and his chasing away Joiada’s son, 
Hliashib’s grandson, for marrying 
the daughter of Sanballat the Horon- 
ite. Zeal for the purity of God’s 
worship, priesthood, and people, 
makes the act praiseworthy as one 
of faith, whatever exception may be 
taken to the manner. The Antitype 
combined holy firmness and vigour 
of act with calm dignity of manner 
(John ii. 18-17; Ps. lix. 9; Matt. 
xxi. 12,13). The language of Malachi 
(ii. 4, 5, 10-12), N.’s supporter, is 
in undesigned harmony with Neh. 
xiii. 27, 29, “transgress against our 
God in marrying strange wives,” 

“defiled ... the covenant of the 
priesthood.” 

After Artaxerxes’ 32nd year we know 
no more of N. Like Moses, he left 
a splendid court, to identify himself 
with his countrymen in their depres- 
sion. Disinterestedly patriotic, he 
“came to seek the welfare of the chil- 
dren of Israel” (Neh. ii. 10). Coura- 
geous and prompt as @ soldier in a 
crisis requiring no ordinary boldness, 
at the same time prudent as a states- 
man in dealing alike with his adver- 
saries and with the Persian autocrat, 
rallying about him and organizing 
his countrymen, he governed with- 
oat fear or partiality, correcting 
abuses in high places, and himself 
setting a bright example of unselfish- 
ness and princely liberality, above 
all walking in continual prayerfulness, 
with eyes ever turned towards God, 
and summing up all his work and 
all his hope in the humble prayer at 
the close, ‘‘ remember me, O my God, 
for good.” 


2. A chief who returned with Zerub- 


babel (Ezra ii. 2). 3. Son of Azbuk, 
ruler of half Bethzur, repaired the 
wall (Neh. iii. 16). 


Nehemiah, Book of. The book is 


not an appendix to Hzra, as its dis- 
tinct title proves, “‘the words of Ne- 
hemiah the son of Hachaliah,” nor 
would the same author give two lists 
of those returned from Babylon (Ezra 
ii., Neh. vii.), and yet leave seeming 
discrepancies in details. In chaps. 
viil., ix., x., the prominence of Hzra 
is probably the cause why Nehe- 
miah uses the third person of him- 
self, instead of the fust which he uses 
elsewhere. The “‘we” and “our” in 
ix. and x., as to sealing the covenant, 
identifies the writer as an eye wit- 
ness, yet not singled out for notice 
from the rest. The Bane A in chap. 
ix. is in style such as Hzra “the ready 
scribe in the law of Moses”? would 
compose. The close fellowship of 
Nehemiah and him would naturally 
in these passages produce the simi- 
larity of phraseology (Ezra iv. 18, vi. 
22, with Neh. viii. 8, 17). Chap. xii. 
10, 11, 22, 23 mentions Jaddua and 
Darius the Persian; it is probably 
the addition of those who closed the 

T. canon, testifying the continu- 
ance to their time of the ordinances 
and word of God. It is even possible 
that Nehemiah lived long enough to 
record there being an hew presump- 
tive to the highpriesthood, Jaddua, 
then an infant. The register of Le- 
vites in ‘‘the book of Chronicles” 
reached only down to “Johanan son of 


Bliashib,” ver. 23. The two “‘ands’”’ | Nehiloth. Title, Ps. v. 
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in ver. 22 show “and Jaddua” explains, ‘upon the flutes,’ from 
is a later addition. Nehemiah was} chalil a _ perforated instrument, 


governor for 12 years (ver. 14), then 
in Artaxerxes’ 32nd year returned to 
his post as ‘‘cupbearer’’; he “‘at the 
end of days” (marg., so 1 Sam. xxvii. 
7 “a full year,’ marg. ‘‘a year of 
days”) after a full year obtained 
leave to return ; ‘‘all this time,” viz. 
a year, Nehemiah was not at Jeru- 
salem, and Eliashib introduced the 
abuses (Neh. xiii. 1, 4-6, etc.). How 
long Nehemiah stayed this second 
time is not recorded. “On that day” 
does not refer to the dedication, but 
to Nehemiah’s return: ver. 6,7. It 
is a general expression, not strictly 
chronological. 


Nehemiah’s description of Artaxerxes’ 


character as antiable (Neh. ii. 1-8) 
accords with Plutarch (Vit. Artax., 
viz. Longimanus), ‘‘the first of the 
Persian monarchs for mildness and 
magnanimity.’’ Diodorus Siculus (xi. 
71, § 2) says the Persians celebrated 
the equity and moderation of his 
government. The mention of the 
building of the city “‘ walls’ in the 
adversaries’ letter to Artaxerxes 
Pseudo Smerdis does not justify 
Smith’s Bible Dict. in the conjecture 
that this letter (Ezra iv. 12, etc.) was 
written under Nehemiah’s govern- 
ment, and is in its wrong place in 
Ezra, for it is an ewaggeration of the 
adversaries, the truth being that only 
the temple walls, which might be re- 
garded as a city wall on that side of 
the city, and the walls of private 
houses, were then being built. 


In style the book of Neh. resembles 


Chronicles and Ezra, proving that it 
is of the age it purports to be. The 
word metziltaim, ‘‘ cymbals,’ occurs 
in the three and nowhere else. So 
*iggartha, “a letter,’’ in the three 
and Hsther. Birah said of the 
seme or temple in the four and 
aniel. ‘‘The God of the heavens,”’ 
in Ezra, Neh., and Daniel. Pecu- 
liar to Neh. are certain words and 
meanings: sabar be-, “‘to view’ (ii. 
13, 15); meeah, “the hundredth 
part” interest (v. 11); guph (hiphil), 
“ shut”? (vii. 3) ; mo Pal, “lifting up’ 
(viii. 6) ; maquerah, “read”? (ver. 8); 
huyyedoth, “ psalms of thanksgiv- 
ing’’ (xii. 8); tahalukah, ‘ proces- 
sion”’ (ver. 31); otzrah "(xiil. 13), 
“treasurers.” Aramaisms also accord 
with the age when Nehemiah wrote. 
[See Canon or THEO. T.] Nehe- 
miah and Malachi, under Hzra, the 
arranger and finisher of the canon, 
added their inspired writings as a seal 
to complete the whole. The book of 
Neh. bears on it the impress of the 
author’s earnest piety and intense 
patriotism. And though the opening 
words, “ Dibhree Nehemiah,” could 
mean ‘‘ the affairs of Nehemiah, ” yet 
the fact that the first person is used 
in chap. i.—vii. 5 and mostly xi. 1— 
xii. 47 and xiii. renders it more likely 
that the heading is ‘“‘the words of 
Nehemiah.’ Probably, as compiler 
as well as author of the whole, he 
inserted from public documents 
chaps. viii. 1—x. 89, for here the 
third person is used; also ver. 26, 47 
in chap. xii. But that as a whole the 
work is that of Nehemiah is almost 
a moral certainty. 
Gesenius 


chalal=‘‘ to bore’’; a direction ‘‘ to 
the chief musician’’ that it was to 
be sung to wind instruments in the 
temple service ; comp. Ps. Ixxxvii. is 
““players on instruments,” i.e. flute 
or pipe players (cholelim, Gesenius), 
‘dancers’ (Hengstenberg,from chul). 
Hengstenberg on Ps. v. title objects, 
‘el”’ (“upon’’) never is used tointro- 
duce the instruments. The title enig- 
matically and poetically expresses the 
subject. X. transl. ‘ concerning 
the heiress’’; so Vulg. She is the 
church, possessing the Lord as her 
“‘inheritance’’ (Ps. xvi. 5), or pos- 
sessed by Him as ‘‘His inheritance” 
(Deut. xxxii. 9). The plural ‘upon 
the inheritances”’ marks the plwral- 
tty of members vn the church; or else 
‘upon the lots,”’ viz. the twofold in- 
heritances, blessing from God to the 
righteous, misery to the wicked. 

Nehum. Neh. vii. 7. Resum in 
Ezra ii. 2. 

Wehushta. [Elnathan’s daughter, 
Jehoiakim’s wife, Jehoiachin’s mo- 
ther (2 Kings xxiv. 8). 

Nehushtan=brazen. 2 Kings xviii. 
4, “a piece of brass.’’ The con- 
temptuous name (so LXX., Vulg., 
ete.) given to the brazen ‘serpent 
when Hezekiah brake it in pieces 
because it was made an idol of, Is- 
rae] burning incense to it because. 
of its original use in the typical 
miracle (Num. xxi. 8, 9; John iii. 
14). The Targum of Jonathan, the 
Peshito Syriac, and Buxtorf less. 
forcibly make N. the name by which 
the brass serpent had been generally 
known. A prescient protest against 
relic worship. 

Neiel. A eee on Asher’s bor- 
der (Josh. xix. 27). Now perhaps 
Mi’ ar on a mountain brow, half way 
between Cabul and Jefat (Jiphthah- 


el). 

Nekeb. On Naphtali’s boundary 
Josh. xix. 33). Tsiadathah in the 
emara Jerusalem Talmud. Jona- 

than targum and Jerome join N. with 
the preceding Adami-han-Nekeb. 

WNekoda. Ezra ii. 48, 60-62. 

Nemuel. 1. Num. xxvi. 9. 2. Num. 

xxvi. 12; JEMUEL in Gen. xlvi. 10. 

WNepheg. 1, Exod. vi. 21. 2. David’s 

son, born in Jerusalem (2 Sam. v. 


14, 15). 

Nephew. Often used in the old 
English sense ‘‘grandson”’ (1 Tim. 
v. 4; Jud. xii. 14; Isa. xiv. 22; Job 
xviii. 19). 

Nephilim. [See Noau.] 

Wephishesim, Nepuusim, NaPuis!. 

eh. vii. 52. 
Wephtoah. The source of the waters 
N. was a landmark between Ju- 
dah and Benjamin (Josh. xv. 8, 9; 
xviii. 15). N.W. of Jerusalem, in a 
line with the Hinnom valley and 
Kirjath Jearim, 8.W. of Benjamin. 
Now probably Ain Lifta, two miles 
and a half from the city, and six 
from Kuriet el Enab (formerly Kir- 
jath Jearim, but others say Emmaus 
and place Kirjath Jearim on the mount 
-on the N. of which now Chesla is. 
found ; and identify Ain Karim with 
N.E. of wady Haninah ; see Imperial 

Bible Dict.). 

Ner. Son of Jehiel, father of Kish 
grandfather of Saul; also father of 


NEREUS 
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Ner, Saul’s uncle (1 Chron. viii. 33, 
1 Sam. xiv. 50). Kish in 1 Chron. 
ix. 35, 36, is an elder Kish, brother 
of Ner; or else is enumerated with 
Jehiel’s ‘‘sons’’ (though really his 
grandson), because he was head of 
a house of fathers. Gibeon was the 
family abode. Jehiel’s wife Maachah 
seemingly was descendant of Caleb 
by Ephah his concubine, and heiress 
of the estate in Gibea or Gibeon (1 
Chron. ii. 46, 48, 49 ; viii. 29; ix. 35; 
xiv. 16; Lord A. Hervey in Smith’s 
Bible Dict.). 

Nereus. A Christian at Rome whom 
Paul salutes (Rom. xvi. 15). Of 
Philologus’ and Julia’s household, 
Origen guesses. Tradition makes 
him to have been beheaded at Terra- 
cina under Nero, and his ashes de- 
posited in the church of SS. Nereo 
and Archilleo at Rome. 

Nergal. A Hamite name=“ great 
hero.’ Some of the Assyrian kings 
pretended descentfrom him. Inthe 
monuments he is called ‘‘the great 
brother,” “‘ the storm ruler,’’ “‘ king 
_ of battle,’ “‘the strong begetter’’ ; 
“god of the chase,” which is his 
peculiar attribute. Nimrod deified, 
‘the mighty hunter before the 
Lord,” from whom naturally the 
kings of Babylon and Nineveh would 
claim descent. Cutha or Tiggaba 
(Nimrod’s city in Arab tradition) is 
in the inscriptions specially dedicated 
to him. In accurate conformity with 
this the men of Cutha (2 Kings xvii. 
30) planted by the Assyrian king as 
colonists in Samaria “ made N. their 
god.’ N. appears in the compound 
Nergal-sharezer (Jer. xxxix. 3, 13). 
A human headed lion with eagles’ 
wings was his symbol. His Semitic 
name Aria (which when transposed 
is Nir) means “lion”; Gr. Ares; 
Mars is his planet. Nerig is still its 
Mendwan name, and the Mendzans 
call the third day of the week from 
him. The lion as lord of the forest 
was a fit symbol of the god of the 
chase. Tiglath Pileser (1150 B.c.) 
attributes to his gift the arrows 
wherewith he slew wild beasts; so 
Assur-dani-pal or Sardanapalus. Pul 
sacrificed to N.in Cutha, and Senna- 
cherib built a temple to him in Tar- 
bisa near Nineveh. 
WNergal-sharezer. [See NercaL 
and BaByton.| Sharezer, in Zend, 
would mean “ prince of five.” Two 
are mentioned (Jer. xxxix. 3, 18) as 
accompanying Nebuchadnezzar at 
the capture of Jerusalem, and as 
releasing Jeremiah: one has the title 
(for it is not a distinct person) Rab- 
mag, “‘chief priest.”” On Babylonian 
bricks he is called Nergal-shar-uzar, 
Rubuemga; the same as Neriglissar 
(Josephus, Ap. i. 20) who murdered 
his brother in law, Evil Merodach, 
Nebuchadnezzar’s son, and succeeded 
to the throne as having married 
Nebuchadnezzar’s daughter. In- 
temperance, lawlessness, and his 
elevation of Jehoiachin above the 
other ens at Babylon, disgusted 
the Babylonians, so that they de- 
posed Evil Merodach. N. reigned 
three or four years, 559-556 B.c., and 
was succeeded by his son Laboro- 
soarchod, who was murdered after 
reigning nine months. The palace 
of N. is the only large building 


Neri. 


discovered on the Euphrates’ right 
bank. The bricks state he was 
“son of Belzikkariskun, king of 
Babylon,”’ possibly the “chief Chal- 
dzean’”’ (Berosus) who kept the throne 
for Nebuchadnezzar at Nabopo- 
lassar’s death, until his arrival at 
Babylon. 

Contracted from Neriah, ‘‘ Je- 
hovah is my lamp”’; son of Melchi, 
and father of Salathiel (Luke iii. 27). 
Of Nathan’s line; but when Jeco- 
niah’s issue failed Salathiel succeed- 
ed as heir of Solomon’s throne, and 
is therefore reckoned in the genea- 
logy as Jeconiah’s son, as inheriting 
his status and prerogatives (1 Chron. 
iii. 17, Matt. i. 12). 


Weriah. Jer. li. 59, xxxii. 12 Ner1, 


xxxvi. 4, xliii. 3. 


West. Heb. ken. The KEnItE [see] 


is represented as ‘‘ putting his nest 


(ken, playing on the name) in a 
rock” (Num. xxiv. 21, 22). So Edom, 
Obad. 3, 4: “thou that dwellest in 
the clefts of the rock ... though 
thou set thy nest among the stars’’ 
(in thy ambitious pride regarding 
thy lofty dwelling as raised beyond 
the reach of injury; type of anti- 
christ: Isa. xiv. 18, Dan. viii. 10, xi. 
37), 2.e. Petra, in the wady Musa, 
Edom’s capital cut in the rocks. So 
Moab (Jer. xlviii. 28), “like the dove 
that maketh her nest in the sides of 
the hole’s mouth,” 7.e. the blue rock 
dove which tenants the clefts and 
caves on the wall-like eastern sides of 
the Dead Sea, also on the western 
sides; abundant at Mar Saba, where 
the monks are employed in feeding 
them. So the bride in the clefts ot 
Christ, the smitten Rock (S. of Sol. 
ii. 14, Ps. xxvii. 5, Isa. xxxiii. 16). 
Contrast the clefts in which the 
proud sinner like Edom hides (Jer. 
xlix. 16). The compartments in 
Noah’s ark are lit. “nests”? or 
berths (Gen. vi. 14). [See Birp 
on Ps. lxxxiv. 3.] In Isa. x. 14 As- 
syria boasts, ‘my hand hath found 
as a nest the riches of the people,” 
implying the ease with which he pil- 
laged the most precious treasures, 
not his own, as a boy robbing a 
helpless bird’s nest; “none moved 
the wing or peeped (chirped) ”’ as a 
parent bird does when its young are 
stolen; none dare resist me even 
with a word. 


Net. Gr. 1. Diktuon (from diko “to 


throw’’); let down, cast, and drawn 
to shore (Luke v. 2-6, John xxi. 6-11, 
Matt. iv. 18-22). 2. Amphibleestron, 
“a cast net,” from amphiballo “ cast 
about,” “cast hither and thither” 
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EGYPTIAN FISHING WITH NET. 
(Matt. iv.18, Marki.16). The Egyp- 
tians make it a tent over their sleep- 
ing place to ward off insects (Herodot. 
ii. 95). 3. Sageene, from satto ‘‘ to 
load” (Matt. xiii. 47), “a met... 
cast into the sea. . . gathered (to- 
gether) of every kind,” a sweepnet 


Nethaniah = Jehovah-given. 


NETHINIM 


or dragnet (Hab. i. 14 michmereth), 
or drawnet “seine,” that takes in the 
compass of a small bay. [See Bixb.j 
In Prov. i. 17 explain “ surely in vain 
the net is spread in the sight of any 
bird,” because the bird sees the net 
and is on its guard; so youths 
warned by God’s word raise their 
souls heavenward, on the wings of 
the fear, faith, and love of God, as 
the bird flies upward; and therefore 
escape the net which the tempters 
fancy they are going to entrap the 
“innocent” in, but in which really 
“their own blood and their own 
lives” are taken (ver. 11,18). The 
tempters think that their intended 
victims are “innocent in vain”’ (so 
transl. for ‘without cause’’), 7.e. 
that their innocence will not save 
them; but it is themselves who 
“spread the net in vain” (Ps. vii. 
15, 16, ix. 15; Rev. xvi. 6). A net is 
also the image of God’s vengeance, 
which surprises in a moment and in- 
extricably the sinner, when he least 
expects (Lam. i. 13, Ezek. xii, 13, 
Hos. vii. 12). In 1 Kings vii. 17 
netted checker work about a pillar’s 
capital. 


WNethaneel = NatHanaEL in N. T. 


=God-given. 1. Prince of Issachar 
at the exodus, son of Zuar. On the 
E. of Israel on march, and next 
Judah (Num i. 8, ii. 5, vii. 18, 28, 
x. 15). 23.1 Chron. ii. 14. . 3.1 
Chron. xv. 24. 4. 1 Chron. xxiv. 6. 
5. 1 Chron. xxvi. 4. 6. 2 Chron. 
xvii. 7. 7. Under Josiah gave liberal 
offerings for the solemn passover 
(2 Chron. xxxv. 9). 8. A priest of 
Pashur’s family who married a 
foreign wife (Ezra x. 22). 9. Repre- 
sentative of Jedaiah in the days of 
Joiakim, son of Jeshua (Neh. xii. 
21). 10. A Levite, of the sons of 
Asaph; performed with the musical 
instruments of David, at the dedica-~ 
tion of the wall (Neh. xii. 36). A 
ak 


Chron. xxv. 2,12. 2. 2 Kings xxv. 
23, Jer. xl.8. 8. Jer.xxxvi. 14. 4. 
2 Chron. xvii. 8. 


Nethinim =given. Neh. xi. 21; Ezra 


ii. 43, vii. 24, viii. 17, 20; 1 Chron. 
ix. 2. Servants of the temple (Jose- 
phus uses of them the name given to 
the slaves attached to the Greek 
temples, hiero douloi, Ant. xi. 5, § 1). 
So the Lrvires [see | were “given” 
(nethunim) unto Jehovah instead of 
the firstborn, and by Jehovah “‘given’’ 
to Aaron (see Num. iii. 9, viii. 16-19). 
N. oceurs only in the later books: 
Chronicles, Ezra,and Nehemiah. To 
the Levites 320 of the Midianite 
captives were given, and 32 to the 
priests (xxxi. 40, 42, 47). To tkese 
slaves doubtless the Levites and 
priests assigned the more laborious 
work of the tabernacle service. The 
Gibeonites similarly, having obtained 
by craft a covenant from Joshua (ix. 
9, 27), “because of the name”’ and 
“fame of Jehovah, Israel’s God,’ 
were made ‘“ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the congrega- 
tion and altar.’’ The N. were their 
successors ; a larger number of ser- 
vants of the sanctuary being needed 
when David was reorganizing the 
worship, he and the princes “ap- 
pointed ’’ (Heb. “gave ’’) N. for the 
service of the Levites (Ezra viii. 2‘’), 


Wettle: charul. 
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probably from the prisoners taken in 
war, upon their embracing the wor- 
ship of Jehovah. The foreign or 
Canaanite names confirm this view: 
“Mehunim, Nephusim, and the child- 
ren of Sisera’”’ (ii. 48-54). So “ Solo- 
mon’s servants’”’ (ver. 55, Neh. vii. 
60), those ‘‘left of the Amorites, 
Hittites . . . upon whom he levied 
a tribute of bond service ’’ (1 Kings 
ix. 20). The rabbins represent them 
as having no right of intermarriage 
with Israelites (Gemara Babyl., Je- 
bam. ii. 4, Kiddusch. iv. 1, Carpsov. 
App. Crit. de Neth.); below the child- 
ren of mixed marriages (mamzerim), 
but above proselytes fresh from 
heathenism and emancipated slaves. 
But when the Lrvires [see] were 
slow in coming forward at the return 
from Babylon, 341 only under Zerub- 
babel as contrasted with 4289 priests 
(Ezra ii. 36-58) and none under Ezra 
till specially called (viii. 15, 17, 20), 
the N. became more conspicuous, 
392 under Zerubbabel, 220 under 
Ezra, “all expressed by name,’’ regis- 
tered after the Levites (1 Chron. ix. 
2) and admitted to join the covenant 
(Neh. x. 28, comp. Deut. xxix. 11). 
Exempted from taxation by Arta- 
xerxes (Hzra vii. 24). Ophel and the 
Levite cities were their dwelling 
place, and they had their own rulers 
(ii. 70, Neh. xi. 21). Josephus (B. J. 
ii. 17, § 6) mentions a feast of carry- 
ing wood, cylophoria, in which all the 
people brought wood for the sacrifices 
of the year, probably relieving the 
N.; its beginning may be traced in 
Neh. x. 34, 

Netophah = dropping. A town 
coupled with Bethlehem in Neh. vii. 
26, also in 1 Chron. ii. 54; therefore 
near it. Two of David’s heroes 
(xxvii. 1, 13, 15), captains of two of 
the 12 monthly military courses, were 
NETOPHATSIPES (2 Sam. xxiii. 28, 29). 
“Villages of Netophathites ’’ were 
Levite singers’ residences (1 Chron. 
ix. 16, Neh. xii. 28). The Targum 
(L Chron. ii. 54, Ruth iv. 20, Eccles. 
iii. 11) states that they slew the 
guards whom Jeroboam stationed on 
the roads to Jerusalem, to intercept 
the firstfruits from the villages to the 
temple. The fast on the 23rd Sivan, 
still in the Jewish calendar, com- 
memorates Jeroboam’s opposition. 
Between Bethlehem and Anathoth. 
Noticed as “in the wilderness’’ of 
Judah in the Acta Sanctorum. An- 
swering to the ruin Metoba N.E. of 
Bethlehem on the edge of the Mar 
Saba desert. 

Job xxx. 7, “ bram- 
bles’? (Umbreit). But the bushmen 
of whom Jobspeaks 
“ gathered together 
under the (tall) net- 
tles”’ to boil them 
for potherbs (see 
ver. a}. The root ¢ 
charal “to burn” YW 
also favours the Ur- 
tica wrens, ‘‘burn- 
ing’ or “stinging 
nettle.”’ Royle,from 
the Arabic khardul, our charlock, 
argues for the wild mustard. Also 
quimmosh, Isa. xxxiv. 13. 

ew Moon. [See Monrn.] On it 
work was suspended (Amos viii. 5), 
the temple was opened for worship 
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(Isa. lxvi. 23), and in northern Israel 
the godly repaired to the prophets 
for religious instruction (2 Kings iv. 
23). The trumpets were blown, in 
token of gladness, at the sacrifices 
peculiar to the day (Num. x. 10, Ps. 
lxxxi. 3); but there was no “holy 
convocation’’ as on the sabbath. The 
seventh new moon of the religious 
year was the feast of trumpets and 
began the civil year. 
[See Brpxz, 
Canon, Insprration.}] H KAINH 
AIAOHKH. See Heb. ix. 15-17, 
viii. 6-138. The Gr. term diatheekee 
combines the two ideas “ covenant’”’ 
and “testament,” which the A. V. 
gives separately, though the Gr. is 
the same for both. ‘‘ Covenant” 
expresses its obligatory character, 
God having bound Himself by pro- 
mise (Gal. iii. 15-18; Heb. vi. 17, 18). 
“Testament ”’ expresses that, unlike 
other covenants, it is not a matter of 
bargaining, but all of God’s grace, 
just as a testator has absolute power 
to do what he will with his own. 
Jesus’ death brings the will of God 
in our favour into force. The night 
before His death He said ‘‘I appoint 
unto you by testamentary disposition 
(diatithemat) a kingdom’’ (Luke xxii. 
29). There was really only one 
Testament, latent in the Old, patent 
in the New. The disciples were wit- 
nesses of the New Testament, and 
the Lord’s supper its seal. The Old 
and New Testament Scriptures are 
the written documents containing the 
terms of the will. 
The “received text ”’ is that of 
Robert Stephens’ edition. Bentley 
(Letter to Abp. Wake, a.p. 1716) said 
truly, “after the Complutenses and 
Erasmus, who had very ordinary 
MSS., the N. T. became the property 
of booksellers. R. Stephens’ edition, 
regulated by himself alone, is now be- 
come as if an apostle were its com- 
positor. I find that by taking 2000 
errors out of the Pope’s Vulg. [i.e. 
correcting by older Latin MSS. the 
edition of Jerome’s Vulg. put forth 
by Sixtus V., a.p. 1590, with anathe- 
mas against any who should alter it 
‘in minima particuld,’ and after- 
wards altered by Clement VIII. 
(1592) in 2000 places in spite of Sixtus’ 
anathema] and as many out of the 
Protestant pope Stephens’ edition, I 
can set out an edition of each (Latin, 
Vulg., and Gr. text) in columns, 
without using any book under 900 
years old, that shall so exactly agree 
word for word, and order for order, 
that no two tallies can agree better. 
. . . These will prove each other to a 
demonstration, for I alter not a word 
of my own head.” The first printed 
edition of the Gr. Testament was that 
in the Complutensian Polyglot, Jan. 
10, a.p. 1514. Scripture was known 
in western Europe for many ages 
reviously only through the Latin 
ulg. of Jerome. FF, Ximenes de 
Cisneros, Abp. of Toledo, under- 
took the work, to celebrate the birth 
of Charles V. Complutum (Alcala) 
gave the name. Lopez de Stunica 
was chief of its N. T. editors. The 
whole Polyglot was completed the 
same year that Luther fixed his 
theses against indulgences to the door 
of the church at Wittenberg. Leo 


X. lent the MSS. used for it from 
the Vatican. It follows modern Gr. 
MSS. in all cases where these differ 
from the ancient MSS. and from the 
oldest Gr. fathers. The O. T. Vulg. 
(the transl. authorised by Rome) is 
in the central column, between the 
Gr. LXX. and the Heb. (the original); 
and the editors compare the first to 
Christ crucified between the impeni- 
tent (the Heb.) and the penitent (the 
Gr.) thief! Though there is no Gr. 
authority for 1 John v. 7, they sup- 
plied it and told Erasmus that the 
Latin Vulg.’s authority outweighs 
the original Gr. ! They did not know 
that the oldest copies of Jerome’s 
Vulg. omit it; the MS. of Wizan- 
burg of the eighth century being the 
oldest that contains it. 


Owing to Complutensian Gr. N. T. not 


being published, though printed, 
till the Polyglot was complete, Hras- 
mus’ Gr. Test. was thefirst published, 
viz. by Froben a printer of Basle, 
March 1516, six years before the Com- 
plutensian. The providence of God at 
the dawn of the Reformation thus 
furnished earnest students with Holy 
Scripture in the original language 
sanctioned by the Holy Ghost. 
Erasmus completed his edition in 
haste, and did not scruple to supply, 
by translating into Gr. from the 
Vulg., both actual hiatuses in his 
Gr. MSS. and what he supposed to 
be so, especially in the Apocalypse, 
for which he had only one mutilated 
MS. To the outery against him for 
omitting the testimony of the three 
heavenly witnesses he replied, it is 
not omission but non-addition ; even 
some Latin copies have not it, and 
Cyril of Alexandria showed in his 
Thesaurus he did not know it; on 
the Codex Montfortianus (originally 
in possession of a Franciscan, Froy, 
who possibly wrote it, now in Trin. 
Coll., Dublin) being produced with 
it, Erasmus inserted it. So clumsily 
did the translator of the Vulg. Latin 
into Gr. execute this MS. that he 
neglects to put the necessary Gr. 
article before ‘‘ Father,”’ ‘‘ Word,” 
and “ Spirit.”” Erasmus’ fifth edition 
is the basis of our ‘‘ received text.” 
In 1546 and 1549 R. Stephens printed 
two small editions at Paris, and in 
1550 a folio edition, following Eras- 
mus’ fifth edition almost exclusively, 
and adding in the margin readings 
from the Complutensian edition and 
from 15 MSS. collected by his son 
Henry, the first large collection of 
readings. The fourth edition at Gene- 
va, 1551, was the first divided into 
modern verses. Beza next edited the 
Gr. N. T., generally following Ste- 
phens’ text, with a few changes on 
MS. authority. He possessed the two 
famous MSS., viz. the Gospels and 
Acts, now by his gift in the university 
of Cambridge ; ‘‘ Codex Beze”’ or 
‘*Cantabrigiensis,’ D.; and the 
epistles of Paul, ‘‘ Codex Clermont- 
anus” (brought from Clermont), 
now in the Bibliotheque du Roi at 
Paris; both are in Gr. and Latin. 
The Elzevirs, printers at Leyden, 
published two editions, the first in 
1624, the second in 1683, on the basis 
of R. Stephens’ third edition, with 
corrections from Beza’s. The un- 
known editor, without stating hie 
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eritical principles, gravely declares 
in the preface: ‘‘textum habes ab 
omnibus receptum, in quo nihil im- 
mutatum aut corruptum damus’’; 
stranger still, the public for two cen- 
turies has accepted this so called 
“received text’? as if infallible. 
When textual criticism was scarcely 
understood theological convenience 
accepted it as a compromise between 
the Roman Catholic Complutensian 
edition and the Protestant edition of 
Stephens and Beza. Mill (1707) has 
established Stephens’ as the received 
text here, on the continent the 
Elzevir is generally recognised. 
Thus an uncritical Gr. text of 
publishers has been for ages sub- 
mitted to by Protestants, though 
abjuring blind assent to tradition, 
and laughing at the claim to infalli- 
bility of the two popes who declared 
each of two diverse editions of the 
Vulg. to be exclusively authentic. 
(The council of Trent, 1545, had 
pronounced the Latin Vulg. to be 
the authentic word of God.) 

Frequent handling and transmission 
soon destroyed the originals. Had 
the autographs of the inspired writers 
been preserved, textual criticism 
would be needless. But the oldest 
MSS. existing, Codex Sinaiticus (x), 
Codex Vaticanus (B), Codex Alexan- 
drinus (A), are not older than the 
fourth century. Parchment wascostly 
(2 Tim. iv. 18), papyrus paper which 
the sacred writers used (2 John 12, 
3 John 13) fragile; no superstitious 
or antiquarian interest was felt in the 
autographs which copies superseded. 
The Diocletian persecution (A.D. 303) 
attacked the Scriptures, and tradi- 
tores (Augustine, 76, §2) gave them 
up. Constantine ordered 50 MSS. 
to be written on fair skins for the use 
of the church. God has not thought 
fit by a perpetual miracle to preserve 
the text from transcriptional errors. 
Having by extraordinary revelation 
once bestowed the gift, He leaves its 
preservation to ordinary laws, yet by 
His secret providence furnishes the 
church, its keeper and witness, with 
means to ensure its accuracy in all 
essentials (Rom. iii. 2). Criticism 
does not make variations, but finds 
them, and turns them into means of 
ascertaining approximately the ori- 
ginal text. More materials exist for 
restoring the genuine text of N. T. 
than for that of any ancient work. 
Whitby attacked Mill for presenting 
in his edition 30,000 various readings 
found in MSS. Collins the infidel 
availed himself of Whitby’s unsound 
argument that textual variations 
render Scripture uncertain. Bentley 
(Phileleutherus Lipsiensis), review- 
ing Collins’s work, shows if only one 
MS. had come down there would 
have been no variations, and there- 
fore no means of restoring the true 
text; but by God’s providence many 
MSS. have come down, some from 
Egypt, others from Asia, others from 
the western churches; the numbers 
of copies and the distances of places 
prove there could be no collusion nor 
interpolation of all the copies by any 
one of them; moreover, by the 
mutual help of the various copies, all 
the faults may be mended, one 
copy preserving the true reading in 


one place, another in another; the 
ancient versions too, the ante- 
Jerome Latin, Jerome’s Vulg., the 
Syriac (second century), the Coptic, 
andthe Thebaic or Sahidic(third cent- 
ury), as well as the citations in Gr. 
and Latin fathers, additionally help 
towards ascertaining the true text. 
The variety of readings, so far from 
making precarious, makes almost 
certain the text. The worst MS. 
extant contains all Christianity’s 
essentials. Bentley collated the 
Alex. MS., and was deeply interested 
to find that Wetstein’s collation of 
the Cod. Ephraemi rescriptus of 
Paris, C, confirmed the Alex. read- 
ings. Comparative criticism begins 
with Bentley. He found the oldest 
MSS. of Jerome’s Vulg. differ widely 
from the Clementine, and agree both 
in the words and in their order 
(which Jerome preserved in his 
transl. ‘‘ because even the order of 
the words is a mystery’’: Ep. ad 
Pamm.) with the oldest Gr. MSS. 
The citations of N. T. by fathers are 
then especially valuable as evidences, 
when afather cites words expressly, 
or a- peculiar word which accords 
with ancient MSS. and versions, for 
such could hardly come from trans- 
cribers. Bentley obtained a collation 
of the Cod. Vat. trom Mico, an 
Italian, which his nephew T. Bentley 
verified in part. Woide transcribed 
it, and H. Ford edited it, 1799. 


The Latin version before Jerome’s 


having become variously altered in 
different copies caused the need for 
his transl. from the original Gr. of 
MSS. current at Rome (and in a few 
passages probably from Origen’s 
Gr. MSS. in the Cesarean library), 
at Damasus’ suggestion. He acknow- 
ledges he did not emend all he might, 
and in his Commentaries appeals to 
MSS. against what he had adopted 
at Rome. Origen’s readings show a 
text agreeing with MSS. A, B, C, 
usually considered Alexandrian, 
rather than with the western and 
Latin authorities. The Alexandrian 
and the western authorities coming 
from different quarters are independ- 
ent witnesses. Bengel (1734) laid 
down the principle, “the hard is 
preferable to the easy reading,’’ the 
copyist would more probably origi- 
nate an easy than a hard reading. 
He observed differences in classes of 
MSS. and versions. The Alexandrian 
MSS., few but far weightier, repre- 
sent the more ancient, the far more 
numerous Byzantine MSS. the more 
recent, family or class. The Byzan- 
tine or Constantinopolitan mutually 
concur, because copied from one 
another; the Alexandrian have some 
mutual discrepancies which render 
their concurrence in many more pas- 
sages against the received text the 
weightier, because they prove the 
absence of collusion and mutual 
copying. The Greek fathers prior to 
Jerome’s Vulg. in quoting the Gr. 
Test. agree with the readings in the 
oldest MSS., as does the Vulg. 


Griesbach (1774) affirmed the sound 


rule, ‘‘no reading, however good it 
seems, ought to be preferred to 
another unless it have at least some 
ANCIENT testimonies,” also ceteris 
paribus ‘‘the shorter is preferable 
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to the longer reading,” for copyists 
add rather than omit; notes in the 
margin, such as the parallel words of 
the same incident in different Gospels, 
creep into the text, and texts, like 
snowballs, grow in transmission. 
Lachmann first cast aside wholly the 
received text as an authority, and re- 
constructed the text as transmitted 
by our most ancient authorities, viz. 
oldest Greek MSS. A, B, C, D, A 
(Claromontanus), E, G, H, P, Q, T, Z; 
citations in Origen; the ante-Jerome 
Latin in oldest MSS.; a, b, ¢, d, e, 
Laudianus, Actuum, f Claromontanus 
Paul. Epp., f f Sangermanensis Paul. 
Epp., g Boérnerianus Paul. Epp., h 
Primasius in Apocal.; Jerome’s Vulg. 
in oldest MSS. Fuldensis, and its 
corrections by Victor of Capua, and 
Amiatinus or Laurentianus ; readings 
in Irenwus, Cyprian, Hilary of Poic- 
tiers, and Lucifer of Cagliari. 
suggested that the “old 
Latin” or ante-Jerome version was 
made in Africa, of which ‘the Italian 
version” (Augustine de Doctr. Christ., 
ii. 15) was a particular recension 
current in upper Italy. To Lach- 
mann’s authorities other ancient 
versions besides the Latin ones need 
to be added; also the oldest MSS. 
need accurate collation. Cardinal 
Mai’s edition of the Vat. MS. is not 
altogether reliable. Tischendorf has 
added to our Greek MSS. & Cod. 
Sin., which he found on mount Sinai 
(1844), and rescued from papers in- 
tended to light the stove in the con- 
vent of St. Catherine; he only in 1859 
obtained the whole, viz. (on vellum) - 
the LXX., the whole N. T., the whole 
Epistle ascribed to Barnabas, and a 
large part of the Shepherd of Hermas. 
It is deposited in St. Petersburg, 
having beer presented to Alexander 
Il. of Russia, who had 300 copies, in 
four folio volumes, printed at his own 
cost in 1862. In 1863 the popular 
edition was published, containing the 
N. T., Barnabas, and Hermas; Scriv- 
ener has published a cheap collation 
of it. Lachmann is wrong in slavishly 
adhering to the principal authorities 
when agreeing in an unquestionable 
error; still “ the first Gr. Testament 
printed wholly on ancient authority, 
irrespective of modern traditions, 
is due to C. Lachmann ’’(Tregelles, 
“Printed Text of Gr. Test.,” an 
admirable work). 


Tischendorf followed, adding however 


many MSS. and versions of later date 
to the older authorities (including the 
two old Egyptian and the two Syriac 
versions). Rightly, in parallel pas- 
sages (e.g. the synoptical Gospels) he 
prefers those testimonies in which 
accordance is not found, unless there 
be good reason to the contrary, for 
copyists tried to bring parallel pas- 
sages into accordance. Also in dis- 
erepant readings he prefers that one 
which may have been the common 
starting point to the rest. Also those 
which accord with N. T. Gr. and 
with the writer’s particular style. 
He retains the Alexandrian forms 
of Gr. words, though seeming bar- 
barous, for this style of Gr. was com- 
mon in the N.T. era to Palestine, 
Egypt, and Libya, and appears in the 


—LXX. As leempsetai for leepsetat ; 


vowels changed, katherizo tor 
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katharizo; augment doubled, or 
omitted; r not doubled, as eran- 
tusen; unusual forms, epesa, ana- 
thema for anatheema, ete. Whilst 
maintaining the paramount weight 
of ancient authorities, he admits more 
modern ones in case of conflicting evi- 
dence. Alexandria was in the early 
ages the centre for publishing Greek 
MSS. ; hence our oldest MSS. were 
copied there, though the originals 
were written elsewhere. The oldest 
MSS. are written in uncial, 7.e. 
capital, letters ; the modern ones in 
cursive or small letters. Besides the 
versions above mentioned the Gothic 
of Ulphilas (fourth century), the 
AXthiopic, andthe Armenian are im- 
portant. These all were translated 
surely from the Greek itself, of the 
rest we are not sure. 

Order of Books. The fragment of Mu- 
ratori’s Canon [see], Melito,lrenzeus, 
and Origen, arrange the Gospels as 
we have them. Acts follow. Then 
Paul’s epistles in Eusebius, in the 
Latin church, and in Jerome’s Vulg. 
(oldest MSS.) But the uncial MSS. 
A, B, C, also Athanasius, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, and the council of Lao- 
dicea (A.D. 364) place the general 
or catholic epistles before Paul’s. 
A, B, C, also place epistle to Hebrews 
after 2 Thessalonians, §& puts He- 
brews after 2 Thessalonians, Acts 
after Philemon, the catholic or gen- 
eral epistles after Paul’s and Acts. 
Oldest Manuscripts. &, B, fourth 
century ; A, C,and Q, T, fragments, 
fifth century ; D, P, R, Z, Ee, Do, Hs, 
sixth century; ©, seventh century ; 
EK, L, A, &, Ba, eighth century; 
F, K, M, xX, T; A, Hy, G2= Ly, Ty, 
Gy, Ky, My, ninth century; G, H, 8, 
V (E3), tenth century. In the Gos- 
pels x, A, B, C, D, and the frag- 
ments Z, J, N, I, P, Q, T, are of 
primary authority ; the uncial MSS. 
of secondary authority, and mostly 
agreeing with these, are L, X, A; 
there are cursive MSS., 1, 33, 69, 
which support the old MSS. In 
Acts the oldest are &, A, B, C, D, B; 
G, H, and fragment F* have a text 
varying from the oldest MSS.; the 
cursives 13,31, agree with the oldest. 
In the catholic epistles &, A, B, 
C, G; the uncial J differs from 
these oldest MSS. In the Pauline 
epistles &, A, B, C, D (and E San- 
germanensis, its copy), and H; the 
cursives 17, 37, agree with the oldest 
MSS. In Revelation 8, A, C; B 
Basilianus (not Vaticanus), a valua- 
ble later uncial; cursives 14, 38, 
agree often with the oldest. 
Primary authorities. &, Cod. Sin., 
see above. A, the Cod. Alex. given 
by Cyril Lucar, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, to Charles I., 1628 ; now 
in British Museum; contains O. T., 
LXX. Begins N. T. with Matt. xxv. 
6, and wants trom John vi. 50 to viii. 
52; the N. T. part was published in 
facsimile by Woide, 1786. 

B, Vaticanus, Oldand New Testaments, 
down to Heb. ix. 14; the rest to end 
of Revelation was added in the 1ldth 
century; also the original has not 
epistles to Timothy, Titus, Philemon. 
There are four collations : by Barto- 
locci, 1669, in MS., in Bibliotheque du 
Roi, Paris; that by Mico for Bentley, 
1720, published 1799; that by Birch, 


Z, Cod. 


Secondary authorities. 
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except Luke and John, 1798; that 
by Mai, published 1858 4to, 1859 
8vo; still not accurate. Middle of 
fourth century, written in Egypt; 
text accords with Alexandrian au- 
thorities. 


C, Ephraemi rescriptus, or palimpsest ; 


the Syrian Ephraem wrote 35 tracts 
on the parchment, after sponging out 
the old writing, to save writing mate- 
rials, scarce then. Peter Allix, a 
French pastor, 17th century, detected 
the O. and N. 'T. uncials underneath. 
C. Hase, 1834, restored the writing 
by chemicals. Wetstein collated it. 

ritten in Egypt early in fifth cen- 
tury, corrected in sixth, and again in 
ninth century, to agree with Constan- 
tinopolitan text. Brought to Flor- 
ence at the fall of the Greek empire; 
thence Catherine de Medici brought 
it to the Bibliotheque du Roi, Paris. 
Wants 2 Thess. and 2 John and several 
passages. ‘l'ischendorf edited it 1848. 


D, Bez Cantabrigiensis, Beza having 


presented it 1581. Brought from 
Greece to monastery of St. Ireneus 
at Lyons; at the sack of Lyons Beza 
found it, 1562. Sixth century. Kipling 
edited it 1793. The Gospels and 
Acts with Latin version. Mutilated 
and interpolated ; the interpolations 
are easily distinguished from the 
original. Text like the ancient Latin 
versions. Has peculiarities not pro- 
bably in the sacred originals; still 
supports B in readings proved inde- 
pendently to be ancient. 

ublin. reser. fragm. of 
Matthew. Barrett had it correctly 
engraven, fac simile, 1787. In 1801 
he, when eyesight ‘was tailing, gave 
the text in ordinary Gr. letters on 
each opposite page, full of errors 
which the accompanying uncials con- 
futed. Tregelles by chemicals dis- 
covered additional portions, and re- 
stored the whole. Sixth century. 


J, Cottonianus, m British Museum. 


Fragments of Matthew and John. 
Published by Knittel, 1762. N, 
Cwxsareus Vindobonensis, tragment 
of the same MS.: Luke xxiv. TI, 
Vaticanus, fragment of same MS.: 
part of Matthew. P,Q: Guelpher- 
bytani, two fragm. reser., sixth cen- 
tury: P, the Gospels; Q, Luke and 
John: in the ducal library at Wolt- 
enbittel. T, Borgianus, fragm. of 
John with a Coptic version, fifth cen- 
tury; published by Giorgi at Rome, 
1789. 


L., Bib. Reg. 
Paris., of the Gospels; text akin to 
B; Tischendorf edited it. X, Mona- 
censis, fragm. of the four Gospels. 
A, San Gallensis, in library of St. 
Gall, Gr. and Latin four Gospels. 
A and G, Boernerianus, of Paul’s. 
eden are severed parts of the same 
ook. 


MSS. of Acts, besides &, A, B, O, D. 


KE, Laudianus, Gr. and Latin; Abp. 
Laud gave it to Bodleian Library, 
Oxford; brought from Sardinia ; 
Hearne edited it 1715; sixth century 
(Tischendorf). F*, fragm.in Scholia 
of O. T. MS. in Bened. Library, St. 
Germain ; seventh century. G, Bibl. 
Angelice at Rome; ninth century. 
So H, Mutinensis. 


MSS. of catholic epistles besides &, 


ABO Gaal 


Mosquensis, of 
them all. 


In Paul’s epistles it is 


MSS. in cursive letters. 
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marked K. Differs from the ancient 
authorities, and sides with the 
Constantinopolitan. 


MSS. of Paul’s epistles besides &, A, B, 


C. D (Ain Lachmann), Claromonta- 
nus, Gr. and Latin, in Royal Library, 
Paris; came from Clermont, Beza 
had owned it; all Paul’s epistles 
except a few verses; Tischendorf 
published it, 1852; sixth century. H, 
Coislinianus, at Paris; fragment of 
Paul’s epistles ; brought from mount 
Athos; Montfaucon edited it, 1715 ; 
though Constantinopolitan in origin 
it agrees with the ancient author- 
ities, not the Byzantine and received 
text; sixth or seventh century, but 
its authority is that of the best text 
of Ceesarea in the beginning of the 
fourth century ; the transcriber’s note 
is, ‘this copy was collated with a 
copy in Caesarea belonging to the 
library of S. Pamphilus and written 
with his own hand.” F, G, agree 
with the oldest MSS. F, Angiensis, 
Gr. and Latin, bequeathed by T. 
Bentley to Trin. Coll., Cambridge, 
agrees in most readings with Boer- 
nerianus G. Epistle to Hebrews is 
wanting in both. The Latin m F 
1s the Vulg., in G the old Italian or 
ante-Jerome Latin. C.F. Matthe, 
1791, published it. Both of ninth 
century. 


MSS. of Revelation besides &, A, C. 


B, Basilianus, in the Vatican, eighth 
century; Tischendorf edited it. 
From the 
10th to 16th century. 600 of the 
Gospels, 200 of Acts and catholic 
epistles, 300 of Paul’s epistles, 100 
of Revelation ; besides 200 evangelist- 
aria, and 70 lectionaria or portions 
divided for reading as lessons in 
church. Scrivener makes the total, 
127 uncials, 1461 cursives. 


Ancient versions. (1) Theante-Jerome 


Latin. Transl. from oldest Gr. MSS., 
a text akin to D, and of a different 
family from the Alexandrian MSS. 
It adheres to the original Gr. tenses, 
eases, etc., in violation of Jatin 
grammar. A Jew probably was the 
translator (Ernesti, Inst. ii. 4, § 17). 
The copies, though varying, have a 
mutual resemblance, indicating there 
was originally one received Latin 
version. From their agreement with 
the citations of African fathers, Ter- 
tullian and Cyprian, Wiseman infers 
the archetypal text originated in 
northern Africa, whence it passed to 
Italy (second century) when Irenzeus’ 
translator knew 1t. Variations arose 
in different copies; alluding to these 
Augustine said, ‘‘the Italian (7.e. a 
particular revision of the old Latin 
version current in upper Italy) is to 
be preferred to the rest.’’ He distin- 

uishes between “emended copies,” 
(ie. brought from Africa to Italy, and 
there emended from Gr. MSS. also 
improved in Latinity,) and “ non- 
emended copies,” 7.¢. retaining the 
text of their African birthplace un- 
altered. The purest text is in Cod. 
Vercellensis and Cod. Veronensis, a 
and b, transcribed by Eusebius the 
martyr, fourth century, published by 
Blanchini, Evang. Quadr., at Rome,. 
1749. Colbertinus Evang., c, 11th 
century, but agreeing with oldest 
text; Sabatier published at Paris, 
1751. Cantabrigiensis of the Gospels, 
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Acts, and 3 John, d; accompanies D, 
but is not transl. from it. Palatinus 
of the Gospels, e; in Libr. Vienn. ; 
fourth or fifth century; Tischendorf 
edited it, Lips., 1847. Laudianus, 
of Acts;. in E, e. Claromontanus, 
the Latin version in D of Paul’s 
epistles, Sangermanensis, the Latin 
in KE of Paul’s epistles. Boernerianus 
in G, of Paul’s epistles. Also Cor- 
beiensis (ff in Tisch.) of catholic 
Epistles; Martianay edited it at Paris, 
1695; very ancient. 

(2) The same version revised in upper 
Italy appears with a Byzantine ten- 
dency in Cod. Brixianus, f. (3) The 
old Latin appears more accordant 
with the Alexandrian old Gr. MSS. 
in Bobbiensis, k, containing fragm. 
of N. T. Tischendorf edited it at 
Vienna, 1847. 

Tae Vuta@ate™ (i.e. the version which 
supplanted all former versions in the 
then vulgar tongue, Latin, and came 
into common use) OF JEROME, made 
A.D. 383; see above. The copies of 
_ the old Latin had fallen into mu- 
tual discrepancies. Jerome, collating 
the Latin with Greek MSS. con- 
sidered by him, the greatest scholar 
of the Latin church, ancient at the 
end of the fourth century, says he 
“* only corrected those Latin passages 
which altered the sense, and let the 
rest remain.” He rejects certain in- 
terpolated Greek MSS., “a Luciano 
et Hesychio nuncupatos,’’ on the 
ground that the versions made in 
various languages before the addi- 
tions falsify them, suggesting the use 
of oldest versions, viz. to detect inter- 
polations unknown in the Gr. text 
of their day. The texts of Sixtus V. 
(1590) and Clement VIII. (1592), 
authorized with anathemas, differ 
widely from Jerome’s true text as 
restored by the Amiatinus MS. or 
Laurentianus, which was transcribed 
by Servandus, abbot of Monast. 
Amiata, 541; now in Laurentian Lib., 
Florence. Tischendorf pubhshed it 
1850. Fuldensis MS. of wholeN. T., 
the four Gospels harmonized, with 
preface by Victor of Capua. 
Egyptian versions. (1) The Coptic or 
Memphitic, of Lower Egypt, third 
century; D. Wilkins edited it, Oxford, 
1716. (2) Sahidie or Thebaic, of 
Upper Egypt ; Woide, or rather his 
successor H. Ford, edited it in the 
N. T. from Cod. Alex., 1799. (8) 
Basmuric, a third Egyptian dialect. 
Ethiopic. Said to be by Frumentius, 
who introduced Christianity into 
Ethiopia in fourth century; Pell 
Platt edited it; previously Bode 
gave a Latin version of it, 17538. 
Syriac versions. (1) Cureton published 
Syr. MSS. brought by Dr. Tattam 
from the Natrian monastery, Lower 
Egypt,now in British Museum. These 
differ widely from the common {as in 
Rich’s MS. 7157 in British Museum, 
much altered by transcribers) Peshito, 
i.e. pure Syriac, version, called so 
from its closeadherence to the original 
Gr.; second century. (2) The Har- 
clean, a later Syriac version by Poly- 
carp, suffragan to Philoxenus, bishop 
of Hierapolis, 508; White published 
it as ‘‘the Philoxenian.” ~ 

The Armenian, by Mesrobus, early in 
the fifth century, made from Greek 
MSS.; brought from Alexandria and 
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from Ephesus. Zohrab edited it at 
Venice, 1805. 

The Gothic, by Ulphilas, from the Gr. ; 
fourth century. Gabelentz and Loebe 
edited it, 1836. Versions later than 
sixth century are valueless as wit- 
nesses to the ancient text. 

Citations in Gr. and Latin fathers 
down to Eusebius inclusive ; import- 
ant in fixing the text of the fourth 
and previous centuries, only in cases 
where they must be quoting from 
MSS. and not from memory. Origen 
quotes almost two thirds of N. T. 
except James, 2 Peter, 2and 3 John, 
and Revelation. Adamantius’ (= 
Origen) copies appealed to by Jerome 
(on Matt. xxiv. 36, Gal. iii. 1) were 
written probably by Origen; Pam- 
philus’ copy was from Origen’s text. 

Textual variations and ancient MSS. 
Origen who died A.p. 254, and Ter- 
tullian 220, testify that the text varied 
in different copies and versions even 
then. The earliest Christians, being 
filled themselves with the Spirit, and 
having enjoyed intercourse with the 
apostles, were less tenacious of the 
letter of Seripture than the church 
had found it necessary to be ever since. 
The internal evidence of the authority 
of the N. T., and its public reading 
in church, and its universal accept- 
ance by Christians and heretics alike 
as the standard for deciding con- 
troversies, indicate the reverence felt 
for it from the first. But the cita- 
tions of the Gospels in Justin Martyr, 
and previously in the apostolic fathers, 
show that besides the written word 
the oral word was still in men’s 
memories; also frequent transcrip- 
tion, the Harmonies (Ammonius in 
third ‘century made a Diatessaron, 
weaving the four Gospels into one) 
trying to bring all four into literal 
identity by supplying omissions in one 
from another, marginal notes creep- 
ing into the text ; variation gradually 
arising in distant regions, “ the indol- 
ence of some transcribers, and cor- 
rections by others by way of addition, 
or taking away as they judged fit’ 
(Origen in Matt. viii.), all caused 
copies to differ in different places. Pro- 
videntially early versions of diverse 
regions afford means of detecting vari- 
ations. Citations in fathers often 
support the versions’ readings against 
the interpolated texts, so that if even 
there were no Gr. MSS. to support 
the versions’ readings the evidence 
would still be on the side of these. 
But we have MSS. habitually sup- 
porting the readings which are inde- 
pers proved the original ones 

y the testimony of both versions and 
patristic citations. Therefore the 
MSS. above, though few, are proved 
to be the safest guides to the ancient 
text. The accordance of versions 
from various regions in the disputed 
passages proves their trustworthiness 
at least in these. Further, the older 
the copies of the version (as the 
Amiatinus of Vulg. and the Cure- 
tonian of the Syriac), the greater 
their agreement with our ancient 
MSS. Soin patristic citations, it is 
just in those passages where the copy- 
ists could not have altered the read- 
ings to the modern ones without 
altering the whole context that the 
testimony of fathers agrees with the 
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text of the few ancient Gr. MSS. 
in opposition to the numerous modern 
ones. Thus a trustworthy text is 
secured by a threefold cord, a testi- 
mony internal and external: (1) old- 
est MSS., (2) oldest versions support- 
ing the MSS. readings independently, 
(3) earliest patristic citations agree- 
ing with both. 


The true classification of MSS. (Tre- 


gelles) is into ancient and modern, 
or rather those presenting what is 
independently proved to be the 
ancient text (including a few modern 
MSS., as the cursive 1 in the 
Gospels and 88 throughout) and 
those presenting the modern text 
with which the modern versions 
accord. ‘‘ Recension”? ought to be 
restricted to those attempts to cor- 
rect the ancient text out of which 
modern readings arose. Rude Hel- 
lenistic gave place to the politer 
Greek of Constantinople in the 
numerous copies made there, and this 
tendency continued to act on tlie 
Byzantine MSS. down to its fall. 
Mahometanism checked the multi- 
plication of copies in Africa and 
Syria, Greek ceased to be current 
in the west. Thus the Alexan- 
drian and the western text MSS. 
remained as they were, whilst the 
Byzantine were becoming more and 
more moulded into a uniform modern 
text. 


Eusebian canons. Eusebius of Cxsarea 


composed ten canons which afford us 
means of detecting later additions. 
I. A table in parallel columns of 
portions common to the four evangel- 
ists. 11. Those common to Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. 111. Those common 
to Matthew, Luke, and John. iv. 
Matthew, Mark and John. v. Mat- 
thew and Luke. vr. Matthew and 
Mark. vit. Matthew and Jobn. vin. 
Lukeand Mark. 1x. Luke and John. 
x. Those peculiar to each of the 
four. Each Gospel was divided, by 
numbers in the margin, into the por- 
tions of which it consisted; Matthew 
has 3855, Mark 238. With these 
numbers was also that of the canon 
to which each belonged. Thus in 
Mark’s “‘resurrection”’ (xvi. 2-5) the 
number was 231, and 1. the canon 
mark, showing the paragraph is in 
all four evangelists. In canon I. the 
three parallel paragraphs would be 
marked by their respective numbers : 
Matt. xxviii. 1-4 by 352; Luke xxiv. 
1-4 by 386; John xx. 11, 12 by 211. 
They appear in Jerome’s Vulg. 


Criticism, punctuation, orthography. 


Where oldest MSS., versions, and 
citations concur, the reading is cer- 
tain; conjecture must not say what 
the text ought to be, but accept it 
as it is: still palpable errors must 
be rejected. Where the trustworthy 
witnesses differ, our knowledge of 
the origin of various readings, and of 
the kind of errors to which copyists 
were liable, must be used. Gries- 
bach’s rule holds good, ‘‘ the shorter 
is preferable to the longer,” and 
Bengel’s, ‘‘ the harder is preferable 
to the easier reading.” But where 
the shorter is due to the recurrence 
of the same word or syllable at the 
end or beginning of two clauses, the 
copyist’s eye passing over, the fuller 
ig the original reading. Liturgicak 
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use occasioned the insertion of the 
doxology in the Lord’s prayer, Matt. 
vi. 13; and probably Acts viii. 37. 
Tregelles’ Greek Testament is su- 
perior to Lachmann’s in appealing to 
more witnesses, and to Tischendorf’s 
in more leaning on ancient author- 
ities. Jota, now subscribed, was at 
first postscribed, but was omitted 
before the date of our oldest MSS. 
except its postscription rarely in &. 
Stops were not in the originals, but 
were inserted by transcribers. In 
many old MSS. pauses are marked 
by a dot, or blank between two 
words.  Stichometry subsequently 
served the same end, i.e. divisions 
into lines (stichoi) written like blank 
verse, marking both pauses of sen- 
tences and divisions of the words; 
the letters running together in Greek 
MSS. The comma was invented in 
the eighth century, the semicolon in 
the ninth. In a.p. 496 Paul’s epistles 
were divided into chapters with titles, 
perhaps by Theodore of Mopsuestia. 
Huthalius divided them and Acts 
into lections or lessons and stichoi or 
lines. Hugo of St. Cher originated 
our modern chapters; R. Stephens, 
travelling on horseback, our verses. 
Accents are not found in MSS. be- 
fore the eighth century; breathings 
and apostrophes a little earlier. 
Language. That of the N. T. is Hel- 
lenistic, i.e. Hebrew idiom and con- 
ceptions clothed in Greek expression, 
Eastern thoughts joined to western 
words {see GRECIAN]. Greek activity 
and freedom were combined with 
Hebrew reflective depth and Divine 
knowledge. The LXX. Gr. transl. 
of O. T. in Alexandria considerably 
moulded the Gr. dialect of the 
Jews in Asia, Palestine, and Egypt. 
At the same time the harsher Alex- 
andrian forms of the LXX. were 
smoothed down among Greek speak- 
ing Jews of other places than Egypt. 
The N. T. Greek in oldest MSS. 
retains many of the rougher forms, 
but not all of them; it has also many 
Latinisms. Words in new senses, 
chrematizo, sunistemi, hina, hotan, 
are with the pres. and even imperf. 
and aor. indicative. Heb. idioms, as 
‘multiplying I will multiply.” 
Words already current in lower 
senses are consecrated to express 
Christian truths: “faith” (pistis), 
justify (dikaioo), sanctify (hagi- 
azo), grace (charis), redeem (lutrow- 
sthai), edify (oikodomein, lit. build 
wp), reconcile (katallassein), ete. 
{See Joun, style, on the construc- 
tion of the sentences; on the sense 
of the title N. T. see Covenant. ] 
Kainee expresses “new’’ in the sense 
of something different from the 
“old” and superseding it, not merely 
“recent”? (nea). [See Gosprt, 
CANON, BrBuEe on other aspects of 
N.1T.] Tregelles (Horne,106)exhibits 
“the genealogy of the text” thus. 
The MSS. placed together are those 
akin in character of text; those placed 
under others show still more and 
more of the intermixture of modern- 
ized readings. 


WNeziah, children of. LHzra ii. 54. 

Nezib=garrison. A city in the she- 
phelah or lower hills of Judah (Josh. 
xv. 43). Between Eleutheropolis 
and Hebron. Now Beit Nusib or 
Chirbeh Nasib, on an elevation at 
the 8. of wady es Sur, in the region 
of the hills between the mountains 
and the plain. The accuracy of 
Scripture in its geographical hints 
is remarkable. 

Nibhaz. The Avites’ idol introduced 
into Samaria by the Assyrian colon- 
ists planted there (2 Kings xvii. 31). 
Botta represents a bitch suckling a 
puppy on a slab at the entrance of a 
temple at Khorsabad. A colossal 
figure of a dog was formerly between 
Berytus and ‘Tripoli. So the rab- 
bins derive N. from nabach, “to 
bark’’; a dogheaded human figure, 
like the Egyptian Anubis. 

Wibshan. One of the six cities of 
Judah in the midbar, “‘ wilderness,”’ 
se low district adjoining the Dead 

ea. 

Wicanor. One of the seven ordained 
for ministration of alms, ‘‘ of honest 
report, full of the Holy Ghost and 
wisdom,”’ but also preachers of the 
gospel (Acts vi. 1-10, viii. 5). 

Wicodemus. A ruler of the Jews, 
a master (‘‘ teacher’’) of Israel, and 
a Pharisee. John (iii. 1-10) alone 
mentions him. John knew the high- 
priest (xviii. 15), so his knowledge 
of N. among the highpriest’s asso- 
ciates is natural. John watched 
with deep interest his growth in 
grace, which is marked in three 
stages (Mark iv. 26-29). (1) An an- 
vious inquirer. The rich were 
ashamed to confess Jesus openly, in 
spite of convictions of the reality of 
His mission ; so Joseph of Arimathea 
‘a disciple, but secretly for fear of 
the Jews” (John xix. 38). The poor 
“came ’”’ by day, but N. “ by night.” 
By an undesigned coincidence mark- 
ing genuineness, Jesus’ discourse is 
tinged, as was His wont (vi. 26, 27; 
iv. 7-14, 35), with a colouring drawn 
from the incidents of the moment: 
“this is the condemnation that light 
is come into the world, and men 
loved darkness rather than light,”’ 
ete.; “‘every one that doeth evil 
hateth the light, neither cometh to 
the light . . . but he that doeth 
truth cometh to the light, that his 
deeds may be made manifest that 
they are wrought in God”’ (iii. 19- 
21). N. was now a timid but candid 
inquirer ; sincere so far as his belief 
extended. Fear of man keeps back 
many from decision for Christ (vii. 
13, ix. 22, xii. 42, 43, v. 44; Prov. 
xxix. 25; contrast Isa. li. 7, 8, lxvi. 
5; Acts v.41). Where real grace is, 
however, Jesus does “not quench 
the smoking flax.’”’ Many of N.’s 
fellow rulers attributed Jesus’ mira- 
cles to Beelzebub; N. on the con- 
trary avows “ we (including others 
besides himself) know Thou art a 
teacher come from God, for no man 
can do these miracles which Thou 
doest, except God be with him.” N. 
was probably one of the many who 
had “‘seen His miracles on the passover 
feast day, and believed (in a superfi- 
cial way, but in N. it ultimately be- 
came a deep and lasting faith) when 
chey saw’’(John ii. 28, 24); but “Jesus 
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did not commit Himself unto them 
. . . for He knew what was in man,”’ 
as He shows now in dealing with N. 
Recognition of the Divine miracle. 
working Teacher is not enough for 
seeing the kingdom of God, Jesus 
with atwice repeated Amen solemnly 
declares; there must be new birth 
from above (marg. John iii. 8, 5, 7), 
“of water (the outward sign) and of 
the Spirit”’ (the essential thing, not 
inseparably joined to the water bap- 
tism: Mark xvi. 16, Acts ii. 88 [see 
Baptism ]), so that, as an infant just 
born, the person is a “new creature’’; 
comp. Naaman the type, 2 Kings v. 
14; 2 Cor. v. 17; Ezek. xxxvi. 25, 
26. For, being fleshly by birth, we 
must continue fleshly until being 
born of the Spirit we become spiritual 
(John iii. 6). Nature can no more 
cast out nature than Satan cast out 
Satan. Like the mysterious growth 
of the child in the womb, and like 
“‘the wind’’ whose motions we can- 
not control but know only its effects, 
““the sound,” etc., so is the new 
birth (ver. 8; Eccles. xi. 5; 1 Cor. 
ii.11). Such was the beginning and 
growth of the new life in N. (Mark 
iv. 27.) Regeneration and its fruits 
are inseparable; where that is, these 
are (1 Johniii. 9,v.1,4). N. viewed 
Jesus’ solemn declaration as a na- 
tural man, “how can these things 
be ?’’ (John iii. 4,9; comp. vi. 52, 60; 
1 Cor. ii. 14.) Yet he was genuinely 
open to conviction, for Christ unfolds 
to him fully His own Divine glory 
as having ‘‘come down from heaven,” 
and as even then whilst speaking to 
him “ being in heaven”’ in His Divine 
nature ; also God’s love in giving 
His Son, and salvation through the 
Son who should be lifted up, as the 
brazen serpent was, to all who look 
to Him in faith, and condemnation 
to unbelievers. 


(2) A sincere but as yet weak believer. 


The next stagein N.’s spiritual history 
appears John vii. 45-53. Naturally 
timid, N. nevertheless remonstrates 
with bigots. The Pharisees, chagrined 
at the failure of their officers to 
apprehend Jesus, said, ‘““why have 
ye not brought Him?” They re- 
plied, ‘‘never man spake like this 
man.” The Pharisees retorted, “are 
ye also deceived? surely none of 
the rulers or the Pharisees have be- 
lieved on Him, have they ? (Gr.) But 
this people who knoweth not the law 
are cursed.’ Here one who, as they 
thought, should have stood by them 
and echoed their language, ventures 
to cast a doubt on their proceedings : 
‘*doth our law judge any before it 
hear him and know what he doeth ?”’ 
(comp. Lev. xix. 15, Exod. xxiii. 1.) 
Indignantly they ask, “art thou 
also of Galilee ? . out of Ga- 
lilee hath arisen (Gr.) no prophet.” 
Spite made them to ignore Jonah 
and Nahum. John marks the spirit- 
ual advance in N. by contrasting his 
first coming “ by night’’ (John vii. 50). 
He now virtually confesses Jesus, 
though in actual expression all he 
demands is fair play for an injured 
Person. As before he was an an- 
xious inquirer, so now he is a decided 
though timid believer. (3) The 
third stage is (xix. 39) when he ap- 
pears @ bold and strong believer, the 
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same N. (as John again reminds us) 
as “came at the first to Jesus by 
night.’’ When even the twelve shrank 
from the danger to be apprehended 
from the mob who had clamoured 
for Jesus’ crucifixion, and whoseappe- 
tite for blood might not yet be sated, 
and when Christ’s cause seemed 
hopeless, the once timid N. shows 
extraordinary courage and faith; 
Christ’s crucifixion, which shook the 
faith of others, only contirms his. He 
remembers now Jesus had said He 
““must be lifted up,” like the brazen 
“serpent,”’ that all believers in Him 
might have eternal life. So N. had 
the honour of wrapping His sacred 
body in linen with 100 pounds of 
myrrh and aloes, in company with 
Joseph of Arimathea. Christ’s re- 
surrection richly rewarded the faith 
of him who stumbled not at His 
humiliation. Comp. on the spiritual 
lesson Matt. xii. 20, Zech. iv. 10, 
Prov. iv. 18. Like Mary who 
“anointed Christ’s body to the bury- 
ing,’ ‘‘what N. did is and shall be 
. spoken of for a memorial of him 
wheresoever the gospel is preached 
throughout the whole world.” 
Where real desire after the Saviour 
exists, it will in the end overcome 
the evil of the heart,and makea man 
strong in faith through the Holy 
Ghost. The Talmud tells of a Nico- 
demus ben Gorion who lived till the 
fall of Jerusalem. a Pharisee, wealthy, 
pious, and of the sanhedrim; bearing 
originally a name borne by one of 
the five rabbinical disciples of Christ 
(Taanith, f. 19, Sanhed. f. 43); and 
that his family fell into squalid 
poverty. 
Rev. ii. 6, 14, 15. 
lrenzeus (Her. i. 26, § 3) and Ter- 
tullian (Preescr. Heret. 46) explain, 
followers of Nicolas one of the seven 
(Acts vi. 3, 5) as there was a Judas 
among the twelve; confounding the 
later gnostic N. with those of Rev. 
Michaelis explains Nicolas  (con- 
queror of the people) is the Gr. for 
the Heb. Balaam (destroyer of the 
people, bela’ am); as we tind both 
the Heb. and Gr. names, Abaddon, 
Apollyon; Satan, devil. A sym- 
bolical name. Lightfoot suggests a 
Heb. interpretation, nicola, ‘let us 
eat’; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 32. Nota 
sect, but professing Christians who, 
Balaam like, introduce a false free- 
dom, i.e. licentiousness. A reaction 
from Judaism, the first danger of 
the church. The Jerusalem council 
(Acts xv. 20, 29), whilst releasing 
Gentile converts from legalism, re- 
quired their abstinence trom idol 
meats and concomitant fornication. 
The N. abused Paul’s doctrine of 
the grace of God into lasciviousness ; 
such seducers are described as fol- 
lowers of Balaam, also in 2 Pet. 
li. 12, 13, 15-19, Jude 4, 7, 8, 11 
(“the son of Bosor”’ for Beor, to 
characterize him as “son of car- 
nality”?: bosor=flesh). They per- 
suaded many to escape obloquy by 
yielding as to ‘eating idol meats,” 
which was then a test of faithfulness 
(comp. 1 Cor. viii. and x. 25-33); they 
even joined in the “fornication ”’ of 
the stot feasts, as though permitted 
by Christ’s ‘‘law of liberty.” The 
*lovefeasts’’ (Jude 12) thus became 


Nicolas. 


Niger. 


Nighthawk. 


Wile. 
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heathen orgies. The N. combined evil 
“deeds”? which Jesus ‘ hates” with 
evil ‘ doctrine.”’ 

Of the seven. Probably 
having no connection with the Ni- 
colaitans, though Epiphanius (adv. 
Her. i. 2, § 25) represents him as 
sinking into corrupt doctrine and 
practice. Clemens Alex. (Strom. iii. 
4) says that N., when reproached 
by the apostles with jealousy, offered 
his wife to any to marry, but that 
N. lived a pure life and used to 
quote Matthias’ saying, ‘we ought 
to abuse (i.e. mortify) the flesh.’’ No 
church honours N., but neither do 
they four others of the seven. Con- 
founders of N. with the Nicolaitans 


fo eae originated these legends. 
i 


copolis=city ofvictory. In Epirus, 
founded by Augustus to celebrate his 
victory at Actium. On a peninsula 
W. of the bay of Actium. Tit. iii. 
12 was written from Corinth in the 
autumn, Paul then purposing a 
journey through Astolia and Acar- 
nania into “ Epirus,’ there ‘‘to 
winter’’; a good centre for mission- 
ary tours N. to Illyricum (Rom. xv. 
19) and Dalmatia (2 Tim. iv. 10). 
Surname of Simeon, second 
ot the five teachers and prophets of 
the Antioch church (Acts xiii. 1). 
= Black. Probably an African pro- 
selyte, for he is associated with 
Lucius of Cyrene in Africa. His 
Heb. name Simeon shows his Hebrew 
extraction. 


Wight. [See Day.] Figuratively : (1) 


the time of distress (Isa. xxi. 12). 
(2) Death, the time when life’s day 
is over (John ix. 4). (3) Children 
of night, z.e. dark deeds, filthiness, 
which shuns daylight (1 Thess. v. 
5). (4) The present life, compared 
with the believer’s bright life to 
come (Rom. xiii. 12). 

Lev. xi. 16, Deut. 
xiv. 15. Tachmas, ‘‘the violent one.” 
Rather ‘‘the owl.’ Bochart and 
Gesenius take it “‘ the male ostrich ”’ 
and bath haya’nah (A. V. “ owl’’) 
“the female ostrich.” But LXX. 
and Vulg. transl. ‘‘owl.’’ Arabic 
chamash is ‘‘to tear a face with 
claws.”’ The “oriental owl’ (Has- 


selquist), “‘the nightjar,”’ appearing 
only in twilight, and passing and re- 
passing round a tree to catch large 
Insects ; hence regarded with super- 
stitious awe. The white barn owl 
(Strix flammea) may be the one 
meant, as it has gleaming blue eyes, 
answering to the LXX. Gr. glaua, 
whereas others have yellow or orange 
coloured eyes. 

Not so named in the Bible; 
akin to Sanskrit Nilah, “‘ blue.’? The 
Nile has two names: the sacred name 
Hapi, or Hapi-mu, ‘the abyss of 
waters,’ Hp-ro-mu, “the waters 
whose source is hidden”; and the 
commonname Yeor = Aor, Aur (Atur): 
both Egyptian names. Shhor, “the 
black river,’’ is its other Bible name, 
Gr. Melas or Kmeias, Latin Melo, 


NILE 


darkened by the fertilizing soil which 
it deposits at its overflow (Jer. ii. 18). 
The hieroglyphic name of Egypt is 
Kam, ‘‘black.” Egyptians distin- 
guished between Hupi-res, the south- 
ern Nile of Upper Egypt, and Hapi- 
meheet, the northern Nile of Lower 
Egypt. Hapi-ur, “the high Nile,” 
fertilizes the land; the Nile low 
brought famine. The Nile gud is 
painted sed to represent the inunda- 
tion, but blue at other times. An 
impersonation of Noah (Osburn). 
Famine and plenty are truly repre- 
sented as coming up out of the river 
in Pharaoh’s dream (Gen. xli.). 
Therefore they worshipped it, and 
the plague on its waters bea EKeyprr, 
Exopus] was a judgment on that 
idolatry (Exod. vii. 21, Ps. ev. 29). 
The rise begins at the summer sol- 
stice; the flood is two months later, 
after the autumnal equinox, at its 
height pouring through cuttings in 
the banks which are higher than the 
rest of the soil and covering the 
valley, and lasting three months. 
(Amos viii. 8, ix. 5; Isa. xxiii. 3.) 

The appointed S.W. bound of Pales- 
tine (Josh. xiii. 3, 1 Chron. xiii. 5, 
2 Chron. ix. 26, Gen. xv. 18). 1 Kings 
vill. 65 “stream” (nachal, not 
“river’’). Its confluent is still 
called the Blue river; so Nilah= 
“ dark blue,” or ‘‘ black.’ The plural 
“vivers’’ is used for the different 
mouths, branches, and canals of the 
Nile. The tributaries are farther 
up than Egypt (Ps. lxxviii. 44; Exod. 
vii. 18-20; Isa. vii. 18, xix. 6; Ezek. 
KxIx.. 8;//xxx-12); “The stream 
(nachal) of Egypt’’ seems distinct 
(Isa. xxvii. 12), now “‘ wady el Arish”’ 
(where was the frontier city Rhino- 
corura) on the confines of Palestine 
and Egypt (Josh. xv. 4, 47, where 
for “river” should stand ‘‘ stream,”’ 
nachal). Smith’s Bible Dict. sug- 
gests Nachal is akin to Nile, and is 
that river; but the distinctness with 
which Nachal is mentioned, and not 
as elsewhere Sihor, or “‘ river,” Yeor, 
forbids the identification. ‘‘ The rivers 
of Ethiopia’ (Isa. xviii. 1,2), Cush, 
are the Atbara, the Astapus or Blue 
river, between which two rivers 
Meroe (the Ethiopia meant in Isa. 
xvill.) lies, and the Astaboras or 
White Nile; these rivers conjoin in 
the one Nile, and wash down the soil 
along their banks from Upper Egypt, 
and deposit it on Lower Egypt ; 
comp. ‘‘whose land (Upper Egypt 
the rivers have spoiled”’ or ‘‘cut up”’ 
or ‘‘divided.”” 

The Nile is called ‘‘ the sea”’ (xix. 5), 
for it looks a sea at the overflow ; the 
Egyptians still call it El Balir, ‘‘ the 
sea’? (Nah. ii. 8). Its length mea- 
sured by its course is probably 3700 
miles, the longest in the world. Its 
bed is cut through layers of num- 
mulitic limestone (of which the 
pyramids of Ghizeh are built, full of 
nummulites, which the Arabs call 
“ Pharaoh’s beans’’), sandstone under 
that, breccia verde under that, azoie 
rocks still lower, with red granite and 
syenite rising through all the upper 
strata at the first cataract. Sir Sam. 
Baker has traced its (the White Nile’s) 
source up to the Tanganyika, Vic- 
toria, and Albert Nyanza lakes, filled 
with the melting snows from the 
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( blu ) 


mountains and the periodical equa- 
torial heavy rains. The Hindoos call 
its source Amara, the name of a 
region N.E. of the Nyanza. The 
shorter confluent, the Blue river, is 
what brings down from the Abyssin- 
ian mountains the alluvial soil that 
fertilizes Egypt. The two join at 
Khartoom, the capital of Soodan, the 
black country under Egypt’s rule. 
The Atbara falls into the main 
stream farther N. The river thence- 
forth for 2300 miles receives no tribu- 
tary. Through the breaking down of 
a barrier at Silsilis or at the first 
cataract, the river is so much below 
the level of the valley in lower Nubia 
that it does not overflow on the land. 
On the confines of Upper Egypt it 
forms two cataracts, the lower near 
Syene. Thence it runs 500 miles on. 
A short way below Cairo and the 
pyramids it parts into two branches, 
bounding the Delta E. and W. and 
falling into the Mediterranean. Al- 
ways diffusing its waters, and never 
receiving any accession of water from 
sky or tributary, its volume at Cairo 
is but half what it is at the cataract 
ot Syene. The water is sweet, espe- 
cially when turbid. Stagnant waters 
left by the overflow in Nubia’s sandy 
flats are carried into the Nile by the 
new overflow, thus the water is at 
first a green shiny colour and un- 
wholesome for two or three days. 
Twelve days later it becomes red 
like blood, and is then most whole- 
some and refreshing; and all living 
beings, men, beasts, birds, fishes, and 
insects are gladdened by its advent. 
Egypt having but little rain (Zech. 
xiv. 17, 18) depends on the Nile for 
its harvests ; seein Deut. xi. 10-12 the 
contrast to the promised land, where 
the husbandman has to look up to 
heaven for rain instead of looking 
down, irrigating the land with water- 
courses turned by the foot as in 
Egypt (atype of the spiritual state 
of the two respectively), and where 
Jehovah’s eyes are upon it from the 
beginning to the end of the year. 
The waters reach their lowest in nine 
months from their highest point in 
the autumn equinox; they remain 
stationary for afew days and then 
begin to rise again. If they reach 
no higher than 22 ft. at the island 
Rhoda, between Cairo and Ghizeh, 
where a nilometer is kept, the rise is 
insufficient ; if 27, good ; if more, the 
flood injures the crops, and plague 
and murrain ensue. The farther S. 
one goes, the earlier the inundation 
begins; at Khartoom as early as 
April. The seven years’ famine 
under Joseph is confirmed by the 
seven years’ famine in the reign of 
Fatimee Khaleefeh El-Mustansir bi- 
*llak, owing to the failure of water. 
The universal irrigation maintained, 
even during the low season of the 
Nile, made the results of failure of its 
waters more disastrous then than 
now. The mean rise above the lowest 
level registered at Semne, near the 
second cataract, in Mosris’ reign, 2000 
B.C., was 62 ft. 6 in., ¢.e. 23 ft. 10 in. 
above the present rise which is 38 ft. 
8in. (Lepsius in Imp. Dict.) 

The average rate of deposit in Egypt 
now is four and a half inches in the 
century. But other causes were at 


work formerly ; the danger of infer- 
ences as to man’s antiquity from such 
data is amusingly illustrated by 
Horner’s (Phil. Transac. 148) infer- 
ence from pottery tound at a great 
depth that man must have lived 
there in civilization 13,000 years ago, 
which Bunsen accepted! Unfortu- 
nately forthe theory the Greek honey- 
suckle was found on some of it. The 
burnt brick still lower, on which he 
laid stress, was itself enough to have 
confuted him, for burnt brick was 
first introduced into Egypt under 
Rome (see Quart. Rev., April, 1859). 
Champollion holds no Egyptian 
monument to be older than 2,200 B.c, 


In Upper Egypt bare yellow mount- 


ains, a few hundred feet high, and 
pierced with numerous tombs, bound 
the N. on both sides; this gives 
point to Israel’s sneer, “ because 
there were no graves in Egypt hast 
thou taken us away to die in the 
wilderness ??”? (Exod. xiv. 11.) In 
Lower Egypt the land spreads out 
on either side of the Nilein a plain 
bounded E. and W. by the desert. At 
the inundation the Nile rushes along 
in a mighty torrent, made to appear 
more violent by the waves which 
the N.wind, blowing continually then, 
raises up (Jer. xlvi. 7, 8). Two 
alone of the seven noted branches of 
the mouth (of which the Pelusiac 
was the most eastern) remain, the 
Damietta (Phanitic) and Rosetta 
(Bolbitine) mouths, originally arti- 
ficial (Herodotus ii. 10), fulfilling 
Isa. xix. 5 and probably xi. 11-15, 
Ezek. xxx. 12. The Nile in the 
numerous canals besides the river 
itself formerly ‘‘abounded with in- 
credible numbers of all sorts of fish”’ 
(Diodorus Siculus i.; Num. xi. 5). 
These too, as foretold (Isa. xix. 8-10), 
have failed except about lake Men- 
zaleh. So also the papyrus reeds, 
whence paper receives its designa- 
tion, flags, reeds, and the lotus with its 
fragrant and various coloured flow- 
ers, have almost disappeared as fore- 
told (ver. 6, 7), the papyrus boats no 
more skim its surface (xviii. 2). 


Nimrah=leopard, or clear water. 


1. Num. xxxii. 3, 36, a city in ‘‘ the 
land of Jazer and of Gilead.’’ [See 
BetHNimmrAH.] Now Nimrun; KH. 
of Jordan, E.N.E. from Jericho. 
The name is from leopards infesting 
the thick wood between the inner 
and outer banks of the Jordan, which 
overflows at times into that inter- 
mediate space and drives the wild 
beast out of its lair (Jer. xlix. 19, 
1. 44). In Isa. xv. 6 “‘ the waters of 
Nimrim shall be desolate . . . there 
is no green thing’’; even the city 
N., whose name means ‘“‘limpid 
waters,’ which came down from the 
mountains of Gilead near Jordan, is 
without water, so that herbage is 
gone (Jer. xlviii. 84), i.e. “the well 
watered pastures of N. shall be 
desolate.’ 2. Another N. is in 
Moab, near the wady Beni Hammed, 
E. of the Dead Sea near its southern 
end, Khirbet en (ruins of) Nemeireh. 
3. The plural, Nimrim, thus would. 
comprise both the N. of Gad and the 
N. of Moab. Brrunimra [see] is 
erhaps=BrTHABARA [see] beyond 
Sodas where John was baptizin 
(John i. 28); for the pure water o: 


Nimrod. 


NIMROD 


Bethnimra, its situation in the centre 
of ‘the region round about Jordan,” 
and its accessibleness from “‘ Jeru- 
salem and Judea” allaccord. Tradi- 
tion makes it the scene of Israel’s 
“passage ’”’ over Jordan; this would 
cause Bethabara (house of passage) 
to be substituted for Bethnimra. 
LXX. have Bethanabra, a link 
between the twonames. BETHBARA 
[see] is distinct (Jud. vii. 24). 

Cush’s son or descendant, 
Ham’s grandson (Gen. x. 8). ‘“!N 
began to be a mighty one in the 
earth,”’ 7.e. he was the first of Noah’s 
descendants who became renowned 
for bold and daring deeds, LXX. 
“giant”? (comp. Gen. vi. 4, 13; Isa. 
xii. 3). ‘‘He was a mighty hunter 
before Jehovah,” so that it passed 
into a proverb or the refrain of 
ballads in describing hunters and 
warriors, ‘‘even as N. the mighty 
hunter before Jehovah.” Not a mere 
Heb. superlative, but as in Gen. 
xxvii. 7 ‘bless thee before Jehovah,”’ 
z.e. as in His presence, Ps. lvi. 13 
“walk before God.’ LXX. transl. 
“against Jehovah’’; so in Num. 
xvi. 2 liphnee, “before,’’ means 
opposition. The Heb. name N. 
means “let us rebel,’’ given by his 
contemporaries to N. as one who ever 
had in his mouth such words to stir 
up his band to rebellion. N. sub- 
verted the existing patriarchal order 
of society by setting up a chieftain- 
ship based on personal valour and 
maintained by aggression. The chase 
is an image of war and a training for 
it. The increase of ferocious beasts 
after the flood and N.’s success in 
destroying them soon gathered a 
band to him. From being a hunter 
of beasts he became a hunter of men. 
“Tn defiance of Jehovah,” as virtu- 
ally “ before Jehovah”’ (Prov. xv. 11) 
means, N., a Hamite intruded into 
Shem’s portion, violently set up an 
empire of conquest, beginning with 
Babel, ever after the symbol of the 
world power in its hostility to God. 
From that land he went forth to 
Asshur and builded Nineveh. The 
later Babylonians spoke Semitic, but 
the oldest inscriptions are Turanian 
or Cushite. radition points to 
Babylon’s Cushite origin by making 
Belus son of Poseidon (the sea) and 
Libya (Ethiopia): Diodorus Siculus 
i. 28. Oannes the fish god, Baby- 
lon’s civilizer, rose out of the Red 
Sea (Syncellus, Chronog. 28). 
“Cush”’ appears in the Babylonian 
names Cissia, Cuthah, Chuzistan 
(Susiana). Babylon’s earliest alpha- 
bet in oldest inscriptions resembles 
that of Egypt and Ethiopia ; common 
words occur, as Mivikh, the Meroe of 
Ethiopia, the Mars of Babylon. 
Though Arabic is Semitic, the Mah- 
ras’ language in southern Arabia is 
non-Semitic, and is the modern re- 
presentative of the ancient Himyaric 
whose empire dates as far back as 
1750 8.c. The Mahras is akin to the 
Abyssinian Galla language, repre- 
senting the Oushite or Ethiopic of 
old; and the primitive Babylonian 
Sir H. Rawlinson from inscriptions 
decides to resemble both. The 
writing too is pictorial, as in the 
earliest ages of Bugpk: The Egyptian 
and Ethiopic hyk (in hyk-sos, the 


Wineveh. 


NIMSHI 


shepherd kings), a ‘‘ king,’’ in Baby- 
louian and Susianian is khak. “ Tyr- 
hak ”’ is common to the royal lists of 
Susiana and Ethiopia, as ‘“‘ Nimrod’”’ 
is to those of Babylon and Egypt. 
Ra. is the Cushite supreme god of 
Babylon as Ra is the sun god in 
Egypt. [See BaneEt.] 

N. was the Bel, Belus, or Baal, 7.e. lord 
of Babel, its founder. Worshipped 
(as the monuments testify) as Bilu 
Nipruor Bel Nimrod,1.e. the god of the 
chase; the Talmudical Nopher, now 
Niffer. Josephus (Ant. i. 4) and the 
targums represent him as building, 
in defiance of Jehovah, the Babel 
tower. If so (which his rebellious 
character makes likely) he abandoned 
Babel for a time after the miraculous 
confusion of tongues, and went and 
founded Nineveh. Eastern tradition 
pictures him a heaven-storming giant 
chained by God, among the constel- 
lations, as Orion, Heb. Cesil, “ fool” 
or “ wicked.’’ Sargon in an inscrip- 
tion says: “£350 kings of Assyria 
hunted the people of Bilu-Nipru”’ ; 
probably=the Babylon of Nimrod, 
nipru meaning hunter, another form 
of Nebrod which is the LXX. form 
of Nimrod. His going to Assyria 
(Gen. x. 10, 11, 12) accords with 
Micah’s designating Assyria ‘‘ the 
land of N.” (Mic. v. 6.) Also his 
name appears in the palace mound 
of Nimrud. The fowrfold group of 
cities which N. founded in Babylonia 
answer to the fowrfold group in 
Assyria. So Kiprit Arba, ‘‘ king of 
the four races,’’ is an early title of 
the first monarchs of Babylon; 
Chedorlaomer appears at the head 
of four peoples; ‘‘ king of the jour 
regions’’ occurs in Nineveh inscrip- 
tions too; after Sargon’s days four 
cities had the pre-eminence. (Raw- 
linson, i. 435, 438, 447.) 

The early seat of empire was in the 
southern part of Babylonia, where 
Niffer represents either Babel or 
Calneh, Warka Erech, Mugheir Ur, 
Senkereh Ellasar. The founder 


(about 2200 B.c.) or embellisher of | : 


those towns is called Kinzi Akkad, 
containing the name Accad of Gen. 
x.1. Tradition mentions a Belus king 
of Nineveh, earlier than Ninus; Sha- 
mas Iva (1860 B.c.), son of Ism 
Dagon king of Babylon, founded a 
temple at Kileh Shergat (= Asshur) ; 
so that the Scripture account of 
Babylon originating the Assyrian 
cities long before.the Assyrian empire 
of the 13th century B.c. is confirmed. 
(Layard, Nin. ii, 231.) Sir H. Raw- 
linson conjectures that N. denotes 
not an individual but the ‘‘ settlers,” 
and that Rehoboth, Calah, etc., are 
but sites of buildings afterwards 
erected; but the proverb concern- 
ing N. and the history imply an in- 
dividual; the Birs (temple) Nim- 
rud, the Sukr (dam across the 
Tigris) el Nimrud, and the mound 
Nimrud, all attest the universal 
recognition of him as the founder of 
the empire. 
Nimshi. Grandfather of Jehu, and 
father of Jehoshaphat (2 Kings ix. 
2). ‘Son’? means grandson or de- 
scendant (1 Kings xix. 16). 

[See Assyrta.] Nimrod 
builded N. (Gen. x. 11) ; Herodotus 
(i. 7) makes Ninus founder of N. 
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and grandson of Belus founder of | N. was at first only a fort to keep the 


Babylon; which implies that it was 
from Babylon, as Scripture says, 


ANE, 
RUINS OF NINEVEH. 
that N.’s founder came. Nin is the 
Assyrian Hercules. Their mytho- 
logy also makes Ninus son of Nim- 
rod. JONAH [see] is the next Scrip- 
ture after Gen. x. that mentions 
N. Sennacherib after his host’s de- 
struction “ went and dwelt at N.” 
(2 Kings xix. 36). Jonah( iii. 3) de- 
scribes it as an “exceeding great 
city of three days’ journey”’ round 
(i.e. 60 miles, at 20 a day) with 
120,000 children “‘who knew not 
their right hand from their left” 
(iv. 11), which would make a popu- 
lation in all of 600,000 or even a 
million. Diodorus Siculus (ii. 3), 
agreeing with Jonah’s “three days’ 
journey,’ makes the circumference 
55 mules, pastures and _ pleasure 
grounds being included within, whence 
Jonah appositely (iv. 11) mentions 
“much cattle.” G. Smith thinks 
that the ridges enclosing Nebi 
Yunus and Koyunjik (the mounds 
called ‘‘tels”’ opposite Mosul) were 
only the walls of inner N., the city 
itself extending beyond to the mound 
Yarenijah. The parallelogram in 
Assyria covered with remains has 
Khorsabad N.E.; Koyunjik and Nebi 
Yunus (N. in the narrow sense) near 
the Tigris N.W.; Nimrudand Athur 
between the Tigris and Zab, N.W. ; 
and Karamles at a distance inward 
from the Zab 8.E. From Koyunjik 
to Nimrud is 18 miles; from Khor- 
sabad to Karamles 18; from Koyun- 
jik to Khorsabad 13 or 14; from 
Nimrud to Karamles14. The length 
was greater than the breadth; so 
Jonah iii. 4 “entered into the city a 
day’s journey.” The longer sides 
were 150 furlongs each, the shorter 
90, the whole circuit 480 or 460 miles. 
Babylon had a cireuit of only 385 
(Clitarchus in Diod. ii. 7, Strabo xvi. 
737). The walls were 100 ft. high, 
with 1500 towers, and broad enough 
for three chariots abreast. Shereef 
Khan is the northern extremity of 
the collection of mounds on the east- 
ern bank of the Tigris, and is five and 
a half miles N. of Koyunjik. There 
is also an enclosure, 5000 yards in 
circuit, once enclosed by a moat at 
Selamiyah three miles N. of Nim- 
rud. Nimrud in inscriptions is called 
Kalkhu=Calah m Gen. x. 11; 
Khorsabad is called Sargina from 
Sargon. At Kileh Sherghat is the 
presumed original capital, ‘‘ Asshur,”’ 
60 miles S. of Mosul, on the right 
or western bank of the Tigris. Sen- 
nacherib first made N. the capital. 


Babylonian conquests around. If 
subsequently, with Rehoboth Ir, 
Calah, and Resen, formed one great 
city, ‘‘ Nineveh”’ in the larger sense. 
Thothmes III. of Egypt is mentioned 
in inscriptions as capturing N. 
Phraortes the Mede perished in at- 
tempting to do so (Herodot. i. 102). 
Cyaxares his successor, after at 
first raising the siege owing to a 
Seythie invasion (Herodotus i. 103, 
106) 625 B.c., finally succeeded in 
concert with the Babylonian Nabo- 
polassar, 606 B.c. Saracus the last 
king, Esarhaddon’s grandson, set fire 
to the palace and perished in the 
flames, as Ctesias states, and as the 
marks of fire on the walls still con- 
firm. So Nah. i. 18, 15, ‘fire 
shall devour thy bars.” Charred 
wood, calcined alabaster, and heat 
splintered figures abound. Nahum 
(ii.) and Zephaniah (ii. 18-15) fore- 
told its doom; and Hzekiel (xxxi.) 
shortly after attests the complete- 
ness of its overthrow, as a warning 
of the fatal issue of pride. Ilsa. x. 
7-14: Diodorus (ji. 27) says there 
was a prophecy that N. should not 
fall till the river became its enemy. 
The immediate cause of capture was 
the city wall’s destruction by a sud- 
den rise in the river. So Nahum 
(i. 8, ii. 6, 8) foretold ‘‘ with an over- 
runuing flood He will make an utter 
end of the place’’; *‘the gates of the 
rivers shall be opened and the palace 
shall be dissolved,” viz. by the in- 
undation; ‘‘N. is of old hkea pool 
of water (though of old defended by 
water around), yet (its inhabitants) 
shall flee.”” There was a floodgate at 
the N.W. angle of the city, which was 
swept away; and the water pouring 
into the city ‘‘dissolved”’ the palace 
foundation platform. of sundried 
bricks. N. then totally disappears 
from history; it never rose again. 
Nahum (i. 10, iii. 11) accords with 
Diodorus Siculus that the final assault 
was made during a drinking bout of 
king and courtiers: ‘‘ while they are 
drunken as drunkards, they shall be 
devoured as stubble fully dry... 
Thou shalt be drunken,” ete. The 
treasures accumulated by many kings 
were rifled, as Nahum foretells; 
“take ye the spoil of silver. . . gold, 
for there is none end of the store”’ ; 
the people were ‘‘scattered upon 
the mountains”’ (iii. 18). He calls 
it “the city of bloods,” truly (iii. 1) ; 
the wall carvings represent the king 
in the act of putting out his captives’ 
eyes, and dragging others by a hook 
through the lips and a cord. Other 
cities have revived, but Nahum fore- 
tells “there is no healing of thy 
bruise”? (iii. 19). Lucian of Samo- 
sata near the Euphrates asserts none 
in his day even knew where N. stood. 
Its former luxury is embodied in the 
statue of Sardanapalus as a dancer, 
which he directed (Plutarch says) to 
be erected after his death, with the 
motto “eat, drink, enjoy lust, ... 
the rest is nothing !”” 


The language of its inscriptions is 


Semitic, for the main population was 
a colony of Asshur, son of Shem; 
and besides the prevalent Semitic a 
Turanian dialect has been found on 
tablets at Koyunjik, derived from 
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its original Cushite founder Nimrod 
of Babylon and his band. At Nim- 
rud the oldest palaces are in the 
N.W. corner, the most recent at the 
S.E. The table of Karnak in Egypt 
(1490 B.c.) connects Niniu (Nineveh) 
with Naharaima=Naharaim=Meso- 
potamia. Sir H. Rawlinson published 
1862 an Assyrian canon from the 
monuments. The first kings reigned 
when the early Chaldee empire had its 
seat inlower Mesopotamia. Asshur- 
bil-nisis, Buzur Ashur, and Asshur 
Vatila from 1653 to 1550 B.c., when 
Purna-puriyas and Durri-galazu were 
the last of the early Chaldgean mon- 
archy. Then Bel Sumili Kapi 
founds a dynasty after a chasm of 
two centuries. ‘‘ Bellush, Pudil, and 
Ivalush’’ are inscribed on bricks 
at Kileh Sherghat, 1350-1270 B.c. 
Shalmaneser I., son of Ivalush I., is 
mentioned on a genealogical slab as 
founder of Nimrud.  Tiglath-i-nin 
his son inscribes himself ‘‘ conqueror 
of Babylon”’; Sargon finally conquered 
it. Tiglath-i-nin’s successor Ivalush 
II. (1250) enlarged the empire and 
closes the dynasty. By a revolution 
Nin pala Zira ascends the throne, ‘the 
king of the commencement’’ as the 
Tiglath Pileser cylinder calls him. 
Then Asshur-dahil, Mutaggil Nebo, 
Asshur-ris-ilim (conqueror of a Ne- 
buchadnezzar of Babylon), Tiglath 
Pileser I.(subdued Meshech), Asshur- 
belkala; a blank of two centuries 
follows when David's and Solomon’s 
extensive dominion has place. Asshur- 
iddin-akhi begins the next dynasty 
(950-930). Asshur-danin-il and Iva- 
lush III. follow; then Tiglath-i- 
nin; Asshur-idanni-pal next after 
ten victorious campaigns built a 
palace at Calah, 360 ft. long by 
300 broad, with man lions at the 
gateways, and by a canal brought 
the Zab waters to Calah; he was 
“lord from the upper Tigris to 
Lebanon and the great sea.” His 
son Shalmaneser II. took tribute 
from Tyre and Sidon and fought 
Benhadad and Hazael. A picture 


JEWISH CAPIIVES BEFORE SHALMANESER. 


represents him receiving from Jew- 
ish captives tribute of Jehu king of 
Israel, gold, pearl, and oil. He 
built the central palace of Nimrud, 
opened by Layard. The black marble 
obelisk (British Museum) records his 
exploits and Jehu’s name.  ‘I'hen 
Shamas-Iva, Ivalush IV. and his wife 
Semiramis, a Babylonian princess, 
Shalmaneser III., Asshur-danin-il 
II., Asshur-lush. Then Tiglath Pi- 
leser I1., probably Pul, usurps the 
throne by revolution, for he does not 
mention his father as others do, 744 
B.c. Under him ‘‘ Menahem” appears 
in inscriptions, and “‘ tribute from the 
house of Omri” ¢.e. Samaria (2 
Kings xv. 19, 29). Ahaz enlisted 
him as ally against Samaria and Da- 
mascus; Tiglath Pileser conquered 
them and received tribute from 
Jahu-khazi=Ahaz. An inscription 
in British Museum records Rezin’s 


death (Rawlinson’s Monarchies, ii. 
398, 399). ‘Tiglath Pileser built a 
new palace at Nimrud. ‘Then Shal- 
maneser IV. (not in the canon) (2 
Kings xvii. 3, +) assailed Samaria, 
upon Hoshea’s leaguing with So of 
Egypt, and withholding tribute. 
Ina chamber at Koyunjik was found 
among other seals now in British 
Museum the seal of So or Sabacho 
and that of Sennacherib affixed to a 
treaty between them, of which the 
parchment has perished. Sargon 
(meaning king de facto) usurped the 
throne and took Samaria (he says in 
inscriptions) in his first year; he built 
the palace at Khorsabad. Senwna- 
CHERIB [see] his son succeeded 704 
B.c. and reigned 24 years. He built 
the palace at the S.W. corner of 
Koyunjik, covering 100 acres almost, 
excavated by Layard. Of it 60 
courts, halls (some 150 ft. square), 
and passages (one 200 ft. long) 
have been discovered. The human 
headed lions and bulls at its many 
portals are some 20 ft. high. Hsar- 
haddon succeeded, as he styles him- 
self “‘king of Assyria, Babylon, 
Egypt, Meroe, and Kthiopia”’;= 
ASNAPPER [see]; he imprisoned Ma- 
NASSEH [see]. He built a temple 
at the S.W. corner of Nimrud, and 
a palace at Nebi Yunus. Asshur- 
bani-pal succeeded, a hunter and 
warrior ; his library of clay tablets, 
religious, legal, historical, and scien- 
tific, isin British Museum. He built 
a palace at Koyunjik, near Senna- 
cherib’s. His son, the last king, 
Asshur-emid-ilin or Asshur-izzir-pal 
(=Saracus or Sardanapalus), built 
the S.E. edifice at Nimrud. 


The palace walls were from five to fif- 


teen feet thick, erected on an artificial 
platform 30 to 50 ft. above the sur- 
rounding level, and panelled with 
slabs of coarse alabaster sculptured 
and inscribed. The plaster above 
the alabaster wainscoting was orna- 
mented with figures; the pavement 
was of alabaster or flat kiln burnt 
bricks resting on bitumen and fine 


‘sand. The Nimrud grand hallis only 


35 ft. broad (though 160 long), to 
admit of roofing with the short 
beams to be had. ‘The ceilings were 
gaily coloured. The portals were 
guarded by colossal human headed 
bulls; thence was an ascent toa higher 
platform, and on the top a gateway, 
sometimes 90 ft. wide, guarded also 
by winged bulls; inside was the great 
door, opening into a  sculpture- 
adorned passage; then the inner 
court, then the state apartments. 
There may have been an upper storey 
of sundried bricks and wood, for 
there are no stone or marble columns 
or burnt brick remains. The large 
halls may have been roofless, a ledge 
projecting round the four sides and 
supporting an awning as shelter 
against.rain and sun. However Zeph. 
ii. 14 mentions “the cedar work,” 
cedars from Lebanon may have 
reached from wall to wall with open- 
ings for light. The chambers were 
built round the central hall. 


In Nah. ii. 3 transl. ‘the chariots 


(shall be furnished) with fire flashing 
scythes,” lit. “with the fire of 
scythes”’ or ‘‘iron weapons.” No 
traces of such scythe-armed chariots 


Religion. 


NINEVEH 


are found in Assyria; either then it 
applies to the besiegers, or ‘the 
chariots shall come with the glitter 
of steel weapons.” The “‘red shield’’ 
(Nah. ii. 3) aecords with the red 
painting of the shields and dresses 
m the sculptures. The king, with 
beardless eunuch behind holding an 
umbrella aud the winged symbol of 
Deity above, appears in various carv- 
ings; he was despotic.. Kitchen 
operations, husbandry and irrigation 
implements are represented also. 

The man bull and man lion 
answer to Nin and Nergal, the gods 
of war and the chase. Nis- 
roch the eagle-headed god 
and Dagon the fish-headed 
god often appear in the 
sculptures. The sacred tree 
answers to Asheerah, “the 
grove” (2 Kings xxi. 7). 
The chief gods were Asshur, 
Bel, Beltis or Myletta, Sin 
the moon, Shamash (Heb. 
shemesh) the sun, Vul or 
Iva the thunder wielder, 
Nin, ete. ‘‘ Witchcrafts” 
and “‘whoredoms” in connection 
with N.’s worship are denounced by 
Nah. iii. 4. The immense palaces, 
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the depositories of the national re- 

cords, were at once the gods’ temple 

and the king’s abode, for he was 

the religious head of the nation and 

the favourite of the gods. 


Language and writing. Clay cylinders 


pierced through so as to turn round 
and present their sides to the reader, 
bricks, and slabs are the materials 
inscribed on. The wedge (cuneus 
whence ‘‘cuneiform’’) in various 
forms and directions, upright, hori- 
zontal, and diagonal, is the main 
element of the 250 distinct alphabet- 
ical characters. This mode of writ- 
ing prevailed for 2000 years B.c. in 
Assyria, Babylonia, and eastern Per- 
sia. The alphabetissyllabic. Deter- 
minatives are prefixed to some words, 


as ! prefixed marks the word as a 
man’s name ; | ~*< marks the plural; 
marks the dual. It is akin to 


Heb., thus wu “and” is the Heb. 
ve; ki is in both “if”; anaku= 
Heb. anoki “1”; atta in both is 
“thou’?; abu=ab (Heb.), “‘father’’; 
nahar in both is a “river.” Femi- 
nine nouns end in-itor-at; Heb. -ith. 
Sh is the relative ‘‘ who, which,” as 
in later Heb.; mah in both asks a 
question. The verb as in Heb. iscon- 
jugated by pronominal suffixes. The 
roots are biliteral, the Heb. both bi- 
literal and triliteral. Mit, ‘‘ to die”’; 
Heb. muth. Sib, “to dwell”; Heb. 


~ yashab. Tiglath means “‘ adoration.” 


Pal, ‘‘son,” the Aramaic bar; sar 
“king”; ris, Heb. rosh, “ head.” 
The northwestern palace of N. has 
the longest inscription; it records 
concerning Sardanapalus II. Senna- 


Tombs. 


NISROCH 


cherib’s inscription concerning Heze- | Nitre. 


kiah, on two man-headed bulls from 
Koyunjik, is the most interesting. 
Basreliefs of the siege of LAcHISH 
[see] accompany it. By a tentative 
mere recurring proper names were 
rst deciphered by Grotefend, Raw- 
linson, Hincks, Fox Talbot, Oppert, 
etc., as in Darius’ inscription at 
Behistun. Parallel parts of the 
same inscription in another language 
(as the hieroglyphics and Greek on 
the Rosetta stone enabled Champol- 
lion to discover the former) verified 
the results, and duplicate phrases 
brought out the meaning of words. 
Chaldsa is as full of tombs as 
Assyria is void of them. Probably 
Chaldiea was the burial place of the 
Assyrian kings; Arrian (Mxped. Alex. 
vii. 22) states that their tombs were 
in the marshes 8. of Babylon. 
Art, commerce. Egyptian art is charac- 
terized by calm repose, Assyrian art 
by energy and action. Egyptian 
architecture is derived from a stone 
prototype, Assyrian from a wooden 
one, in agreement with the physical 
features of the respective countries. 
Solomon’s temple and palace, with 
grand hall and chambers, panelled 
with slabs sculptured with trees, the 
upper part of the walls painted in 
various colours, the winged cherubim 
earved all round, the flowers and 
pomegranates, correspond to the N. 
palaces in a great measure. Silk, 
blue clothes, and broidered work 
were traded in by N.’s merchants 
(Ezek. xxvii. 23, 24; Nah. iii. 16). 
The Chaldwan Nestorians in the 
Kurdistan mountains and the vil- 
lages near Mosul are the sole repre- 
sentatives of the ancient Assyrians 
and Babylonians. 
Wisroch. he god of Nineveh, in 
whose temple Sennacherib was assas- 
sinated by his sons (2 Kings xix. 37, 
Isa, xxxvii. 38). : 
From wisr Arabic 
(Heb. nesher, 
*“eagle’’), with the 
intensive och, “the 
great eagle.” The 
eagle headed human 
figure that over. 
comes the lion or 
bull, depicted in co- 
lossal size upon the walls and the 
portals, and in the groups upon the 
embroidered robes; a type of the su- 
reme God. Philo Bybl. in Euseb. 
repar. Evang. i. 10 says that Zoro- 
aster taught that Ormuzd the Persian 
god was symbolised by the eagle’s 
head. The constellation Aquila re- 
presented it. N. may be a corrup- 
tion for Asarak, Assar (akin to As- 
shur), an Assyrian god met with in 
many Assyrian proper names. LXX. 
in many copies have for N. Asorach, 
Esorach, for which Josephus (Ant. x. 
1,§5) has Avaskes. Sir it Rawlinson 
says ‘‘ Asshur had no temple in Nine- 
veh in which Sennacherib could have 
been worshipping.” Jarchi explains 
N. ‘‘a beam of Noah’s ark.’”’ N. is 
apparently the eagle headed winged 
figure, with cone in one hand and bas- 
ket in the other, taken from the N.W. 
creas Nimrud. G. Rawlinson says 
isr is not found with this meaning, 
and N, nowhere in the inscriptions ; 
N. he regards as a corruption. 
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[See Futter.] Prov. xxv. 
20, ‘as vinegar upon nitre so is he 
that singeth songs to an heavy heart.”’ 
To the feelings of the heavy at heart 
songs are as grating and irritative as 
acid poured on alkali. Nitre is car- 
bonate of soda or potash; mixed 
with oil it was used as ‘‘soup” 
(borith) : Jer. ii. 22. 


No=No Amon (marg. Nah. iii. 8), 


rather than “populous No.’ So 
Jer. xlvi. 25, ‘the multitude,” rather 
“ Amon of No.’ So Ezek. xxx. 14- 
16. Named from Amen, ‘Thebes’ 
chief god (whence the Greeks cull it 
“the city of Zeus’’ or “ Diospolis’’). 
Appearing in many kings’ names, as 
Aimenophis. Connected by some 
with Ham, Noah’) son, or Aman 
“the nourisher,’”’ or Hamon ‘the 
sun god,” or Amon ‘the artificer.”’ 
LXX. transl. ‘‘the portion of Amon.” 
Inscriptions call him Amon-re, 
‘*Amon the sun.’”’ A human figure 
with ram’s head, seated on a chair 
{see AMEN]. Nahum describes Thebes 
as ‘situate among the rivers’’ (includ- 
ing the canals watering the city) on 
both sides of the Nile, which no other 
town of ancient Egypt is. Ezekiel’s 
propheey that it should be ‘ rent 
asunder”’ is fulfilled to the letter, 
Amen’s vast temple lying shattered 
as if by an earthquake (xxx. 16). 
Famed in Homer’s Iliad (ix. 381) for 
its “hundred gates,’’ but as no wall 
appears traceable either the reference 
is to the propylea or portals of its 
numerous tenples (Diod. Sieul., but 
warriors would not march through 
them), orelsethesurroundunry nount- 
ains (100 of them pierced with cata- 
combs and therefore called Beeban 
el Melwke, “ the gates of the kings’’) 
which being mutually detached 
form so many avenues between them 
into the city. But the general usage 
of walling towns favours the view that 
the walls have disappeared. Her 
“rampart was the sea, and her wall 
from (or,as Maurer, consisted of) the 
sea,” viz. the Nile (Isa. xix. 5). 
Homer says it possessed 20,000 war 
chariots, which Diodorus Siculus con- 
tirms by saying there were 100 stables 
along the river capable of accommo- 
dating 200 horses each. Sargon 
after destroying Samaria attacked 
Hoshea’s ally, So or Sabacho II., 
and destroyed in part No-Amon or 
Thebes (Isa. xx.). ‘‘The monuments 
represent Sargon warring with Egypt 
and imposing tribute on the Pharaoh 
of the time, also Egypt as in that 
close connection with Ethiopia which 
Isaiah and Nahumimply ”’ (G. Raw- 
linson). 


No is written Ni’a in the Assyrian in- 


scriptions. Asshur-bani-pal twice 
took Thebes. ‘No,’ if Semitic, is 
akin to naah, “ abode,” ‘‘ pasture,” 
answering to Thebes’ low situation on 
a plain. The sacred name was Ha- 
Amen, ‘‘the abode of Amen”’; the 
common name was Ap or Ape, 
“capital.” The feminine article 

retixed made it Tapé, Thape, Coptic 

‘habu, Gr. Thebes. No hierogly- 
phies are found in it earlier than the 
sixth dynasty, three centuries later 
than Menes, a native of This in the 
Thebaid, the founder of Memphis. 
Diodorus states the circuit was 140 
furlongs. Strabo (xvii. 47) describes 


NO 


the two colossal figures, ‘‘ each a 


single stone, the one entire, the upper 
part of the other from the chair 
fallen, the vesult of an earthquake 
(Ezek. xxx. 16]. 


Once a day a noise 
as of a slight 
blow issues 
from that 
part of the 
stutue which 
remains — still 
in the seat 
and on its 
base ’’?: the 
vocal Mem- 
non. The 
Nile’s deposit 
has accumu- 
lated to the 
depth of 
seven feet 
around them. 
Itis two miles 
broad, four 
long; the four landmarks being Kar- 
nak and Luxor on the right bank, 
Quurnah and Medinet Haboo on the 
left. Temples and palaces extended 
along the left bank fortwo miles. First 
the Maneptheion palace or temple of 
Seti Oimenepthah of the 19th dynasty, 
a mile from the river. A mile 8, is 
the so named Memnonium of Amen- 
ophis III., called Miamun or ‘‘ Mem- 
non,” really the Ramesseium of 
Rameses the Great, with his statue 
of a single block of syenite marble, 
75 ft. high, 887 tons weight, the 
king seated on histhrone. The vocal 
Memnon and its fellow are a quarter 
of a mile farther 8S. Somewhat S. of 
this is the S. Ramesseium, the magni- 
ficent palace temple of Rameses IIT., 
one of the ruins of Medinet Haboo. 
The columns are seven fect diameter 
at the baseand 23 ft. round. Within 
the second and grand court stood 
afterwards a Christian church. The 
right bank has the facade of Luxor 
facing the river. The chief entrance 
looks N. towards Karnak, with which 
once it was joined by an avenue more 
than a mile long, of sphinxes with 
rams’ heads and lions’ bodies (one is 
in British Museum). Colossal statues 
of Rameses the Great are one on each 
side of the gateway. In front stood 
a pair of red granite obelisks, one of 
which now adorns the Place de la 
Concorde, Paris. The courts of the 
Karnak temple oceupy 1800 square 
feet, and its buildings represent every 
dynasty from Ptolemy Physcon, 117 
B.c., 2000 years backwards. It is 
two miles im circumference. The 
grand hall has twelve central pillars, 
66 ft. high, 12 ft. diameter. On either 
side are seven rows, each column 42 ft. 
high, nine feet diameter. There are 
in all 13+ pillars in an area 170 ft. by 
329. The outer wall is 40 ft. thick 
at the base and 100 high. On it is 
represented Shishak’s expedition 
against Jerusalem and ‘the land of 
the king of Judah ’’ under Rehoboam 
(1 Kings xiv. 25, 2 Chron. xii. 2-9), 
It records also Tirhakah the Ethi- 
opian’s exploits. 


es 


VOCAL MEMNON. 


In the 12th and 18th dynasties of Ma- 


netho, first, Theban kings appear. 
When the nomads from the N.E., 
the Hyksos or shepherd kings, in- 
vaded Egypt and fixed their capital 
at Memphis, a native dynasty was 


LL 
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maintained in Thebes. Ultimately 
the Hyksos were expelled and Thebes 
became the capital of all Egypt under 
the 18th dynasty, the city’s golden 
era. Thebes then swayed Libya and 
Ethiopia, and carried its victorious 
arms into Syria, Media, and Persia. 
It retained its supremacy 500 years, 
to the close of the 19th dynasty, then 
under the 20th it began to decline. 
Sargon’s blow upon 'I'hebes was in- 
flicted early in Hezekiah’s reign. 
Nahum (iii. 8, 10) in the latter part 
of that reign speaks of her being 
already ‘carried away into captivity, 
her young children dashed in pieces 
at the top of all the streets, lots cast 
for her honourable men, and all her 
great men bound in chains,” not- 
withstanding her having Ethiopia, 
Egypt, Put, and Lubim as “her 
strength and it was infinite,’ and 
ma'‘ces her a warning to Nineveh. A 
still heavier blow was dealt by Nebu- 
echadnezzar, as Jeremiah (xlvi. 25, 
23) foretells : ‘‘ Behold I will punish 
Amon No and Pharaoh and Egypt, 
with their gods and their kings. 
Afterward it shall be inhabited.” 
This last prophecy was fulfilled 40 
years after Nebuchadnezzar’s con- 
quest of Egypt, when under Cyrus it 
threw off the Babylonian yoke. So 
Ezek. xxix. 10-15, ‘“‘ I will make . 
Egypt . . waste . . . from the 
tower of Syene (N.) even unto Ethi- 
opia (the extreme S.)... Yet at 
the end of 40 (the number expressing 
affliction and judgment, so the 40 
days of the flood rains) years will I 
- . . bring again the captivity of 
Egypt.’’ The Persian Cambyses gave 
the finishing blow to No-Amon’s 
greatness, levelling Rameses’ statue 
and setting fire to the temples and 
palaces. In vain the Ptolemies tried 
subsequently to restore its greatness. 
It now consists of Arab huts amidst 
stately ruins and drifting sands. 
Noadiah. 1. Ezra viii. 33: weighed 
the temple gold and silver vessels 
brought from Babylon. 2. The 
prophetess, suborned by Sanballat 
and Tobiah to frighten Nehemiah 
(vi. 14; comp. Ezek. xiii. 17). 
Noah. Son of Lamweca [see], grand- 
son of Methuselah; tenth from Adam 
in Seth’s line. In contrast to the 
Cainite Lamech’s boast of violence 
with impunity, the Sethite Lamech, 
playing on Noah’s (=vrest) name, 
piously looks for comfort (nahwm) 
through him from Jehovah who had 
‘cursed the ground.” At 500 years 
old Noah begat Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth. The phrase, “these are 
the generations of N.” (vi. 9) marks 
him as the patriarch of his day. 
The cause of the flood is stated 
Gen. vi. 1-3, ete. “The sons of 
God (the Sethites, adopted by grace, 
alone keeping themselves separate 
from the world’s defilements, ‘called 
by the name of Jehovah’ as His 
sons: iv. 26 marg., or as A. V.; 
whilst the Cainites by erecting a 
city and developing worldly arts were 
laying the foundation for the king- 
dom of this world, the Sethites by 
unitedly ‘calling on Jehovah’s 
uname’ founded the church made up 
of God’s children, Gal. iii. 26) saw 
the daughters of men (Cainites) and 
they took them wives of all which 


they chose’”’ (fancy and lust, instead 
of the fear of God, being their 
ruling motive). When “the salt of 
the earth lost its savour’’ universal 
corruption set in. Jude 6, 7, does 
not contirm the monstrous notion 
that “the sons of God’’ mean angels 
cohabiting carnally with women. 
The analogy to Sodom is this, the 
angels’ ambition alienating their 
affections from God is a spiritual 
fornication analogous to the Sodom- 
ites’ ‘‘ going after strange flesh’’; so 
covetousness is connected with whore- 
mongering, as spiritually akin (Eph. 
v. 5). The book of Enoch takes the 
carnal cohabitation view; but be- 
cause Jude accords with it in some 
particulars it does not follow he 
accords with it in all. The parallel 
2 Pet. ii. 4 refers to the first fall 
of the apostate angels, not to Gen. 
vi. 2. The Israelites were “sons of 
God”? (Deut. xxxii. 5, Hos. i. 10) ; 
still more “‘sons of Jehovah”’ the 
covenant God (Exod. iv. 22, Deut. 
xiv. 1, Ps. Ixxii. 15, Prov. xiv. 26). 
“ Wives’? and “taking wives,” @.e. 
marriage, cannot be predicated of 
angels, fornication and going after 
strange flesh ; moreover Christ states 
expressly the ‘‘angels neither marry 
nor are given in marriage”’ (Matt. 
xxii. 30; Luke xx. 35, 36). “‘ Unequal 
yoking”’ of believers with unbelievers 
in marriage has in other ages also 
broken down the separation wall be- 
tween the church and the world, and 
brought in apostasy ; as in Solomon’s 
case (comp. Neh. xiii. 23-26, 2 Cor. 
vi. 14). Marriages engrossing men 
just before the flood are specitied in 
Matt. xxiv. 38, Luke xvii. 27. Mixed 
marriages were forbidden (Exod. 
xxxiv. 16; Gen. xxvii. 46, xxviii. 1). 
“‘There were giants in the earth in 
those days’’: nephilim, from a root 
to fall, ‘‘fallers on others,”’ “‘ fell- 
ers,” tyrants; applied in Num. xiii. 
33 to Canaanites of great stature. 
Smith’s Bible Dict. observes, if they 
were descendants of the Nephilim 
in Gen. vi. 4 (?) the deluge was not 
universal. Distinct from these are 
the children of the daughters of men 
by the sons of God, ‘‘ mighty men of 
old, men of renown.” ‘The earth 
was corrupt before God, and filled 
with violence through them” (Gen. 
vi. 11, 18). So God’s long suffering 
at last gave place to zeal against sin, 
“My Spirit shall not always strive 
with (Keil, rule in) man,” 7.e. shall 
no longer contend with his fleshli- 
ness, I will give him up to his own 
corruption and its penalty (Rom. i. 
24, 26-28), ‘‘for that he also (even 
the godly Sethite) is flesh,’’ or as 
Keil, “in his erring he is fleshly,” 
and so incapable of being ruled by 
the Spirit of God; even the godly 
seed is apostate and carnal, comp. 
John iii. 6. 


God yet gave a respite of 120 years to 


man. N. alone found grace in His 
sight; of him and Enoch alone it 
is written, “ they walked with God.” 
N. was “just and perfect (sincere in 
aim, whole hearted: Matt. v. 48, 
Gen. xvii. 1, Phil. ii. 15) in his 
generations,’ among the successive 
generations which passed during his 
lifetime. God renews His covenant 
of grace to mankind in N.’s person, 


NOAH 


the one beacon of hope amidst the 
ruin of the existing race (Gen. vi. 18). 
He was now 480, for he entered the 
ark at 600 (vii.6). He was 500 when 
he begat his three sons, subsequently 
to God’s threat (v. 32 in time is 
later than vi. 3). In the 120 years’ 
respite N. was ‘‘a preacher of 
righteousness,” ‘‘when the long 
suffering of God was continuing tu 
wait on to the end (aperedecheto, 
and no ‘once’ is read in Alex., 
Vat., Sin. MSS.) in the days of N., 
while the ark was a preparing,” the 
limit of His long suffering (1 Pet. iii. 
20, 2 Pet. ii. 5, Heb. xi.7). ‘‘ Warned 
of God of things not seen as yet, 
moved with reverential (not slavish) 
fear (ewlabetheis, contrasted with 
the world’s sneering disbelief of 
God’s word and self deceiving secu- 
rity) prepared an ark by faith (which 
evidenced itself in acting upon God's 
word as to the things not yet seen) 
to the saving of his house (for the 
believer tries to bring ‘his house’ 
with him: Acts xvi. 15, 31, 33, 34; 
x. 2), by the which he condemned 
the world (since he believed and was 
saved, so might they; his salvation 
showed their condemnation just: 
John iii. 19) and became heir of the 
righteousness which is by faith.” 
In Ezek. xiv. 14 N., ete., are in- 
stanced as saved “ by their righteous- 
ness,’ not of works, but of grace 
(Rom. iv. 3). The members of his 
family alone, his wife, three sons 
and their wives, were given to him 
amidst the general wreck. The ark 
which N. built by God’s order was 
like a ship in proportions, but with 
greater width (Gen. vi. 14,15). The 
Heb. teebah is the same as Moses’ 
ARK [see] of bulrushes (Exod. ii. 3): 
an Egyptian word for a “chest’’ or 
“‘coffer,”’ fitted for burden not for 
sailing, being without mast, sail, or 
rudder. Of ‘‘gopher,’’ 7.e. cypress 
wood, fitted for shipbuilding and 
abounding in Syria near Babylon, 
the region perhaps of N. With 
“rooms,” lit. nests, 7.e. berths or 
compartments, for men and animals. 
Pitched with *‘ bitumen”? making it 
watertight. The length 300 cubits 
(i.e., the cubit being 21 inches, 525 
ft.), the breadth 50 (7.e. 87 ft. 6 in.), 
the height 30 (7.e. 52 ft. 6 in.). The 
“Great Eastern” is longer but nar. 
rower. Peter Jansen in 1609 built 
a vessel of the same proportions, but 
smaller, and it was found to contain 
one third more freight than ordinary 
vessels of the same tonnage, though 
slow. Augustine (de Civ. Dei, xv.) 
notices that the ark’s proportions 
are those of the human figure, the 
length from sole to crown six times 
the width across the chest, and ten 
times the depth of the recumbent 
figure measured from the ground. 
Tiele calculated there was room fur 
7000 species; and J. Temporarius 
that there was room for all the 
animals then known, and for their 
food. ‘ A window system” (Gese- 
nius) or course of windows ran for a 
ewbit long under the top of the ark, 
lighting the whole upper storey like 
church clerestory windows. A trans- 
parent substance may have been 
used, for many arts discovered by 
the Cainites (Gen. iv. 21, 22) and their 
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descendants in the 2262 years between 
Adam and the flood (LXX.; Heb. 
1656 years) were probably lost at the 
deluge. The root of tzohar ‘‘ win- 
dow’’ implies something shining, 
distinct from challon, a single com- 
partment of the larger window 
(vii. 6); and “the windows of 
heaven,” arubboth, “networks” or 
“oratings.”’ N. was able to watch 
the bird’s motions outside so as to 
take the dove in; this implies a 
transparent window. One door 
beside the window course let all in. 
As under Adam (ii. 19, 20) so now 
the lower animals come to N. andhe 
receives them in pairs ; but of clean 
animals seven pairs of each kind, for 
sacrifice and for subsequent multi- 
plication of the useful species, the 
clean being naturally distinguished 
from the unclean, sheep and cows 
(used for milk and wool) from carni- 
vorous beasts of prey, etc. The 
physical preservation of the species 
cannot have been the sole object; 
for if the flood were universal the 
genera and species of animals would 
exceed the room in the ark, if 
partial there would be no need for 
saving in the ark creatures of the 
limited area man then tenanted, for 
the flooded area might easily be 
stocked from the surrounding dry 
land after the flood. The ark typi- 
fied the redemption of the animal as 
well as of the human world. The 
hopes of the world were linked with 
the one typical representative human 
head, Noah (Gen. v. 29). Death 
existed in the animal world before 
man’s creation, for man’s fall was 
foreseen and the world reflected the 
sad image of the fall that was to be; 
moreover the pre-existing death and 
physical evil had probably a con- 
nection with Satan’s fall. The re- 
generation of the creature (the 
animal and material world) finally 
with man, body as well as soul, is 
erciiet by N. and the animals in the 
ark and the renewed earth on which 
they entered (Rom. viii. 18-25; Rev. 
xxi. 1; 2 Pet. iii. 18; Matt. xix. 28). 
The deluge began on the 17th day of 
the second month, i.e. the middle of 
November, the beginning of the rainy 
season, Tisri the first month begin- 
ning at the autumnal equinox. It 
lasted 150 days, i.e. five months of 
80 days each; and the ark rested on 
Ararat the 17th of the seventh month 
(vii. 11,12, 24; viii. 4). The year thus 
was then 360 days, the old Egyptian 
year, which was corrected by the 
solar year, which also the Egyptians 
knew. -“ The fountains of the deep 
breaking up and the windows of 
heaven being opened ”’ is phenomenal 
language. “The Lord shut N. in,’ 
‘as it shall be in the last days (Isa. 
xxvi. 20); so Israel on the night of 
the slaying of the firstborn (Exod. xii. 
22, 23; Ps. xxxi. 20, Ixxxiii. 3, xxvii. 
5). The simplicity of the history, the 
death of all in whose nostrils was 
the breath of life, and the six times 
mention of the rescue of the favoured 
few, impress one with the feeling of 
the completeness of the desolation 
and the special grace which saved 
the eight. The “40 days and 40 
nights of rain’’ were part of the 150; 
forty is the number significant of 
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judgment and affliction ; as Israel’s 
40) years in the wilderness; Moses’, 
Elijah’s, and our Lord’s 40 days of 
foodlessness. The Speaker’s Comm. 
considers the Ararat meant to be 
southern Armenia (as in 2 Kings xix. 
87, Isa. xxxvii. 38, the only other 
passages having the word), not the 
mountain 17,000 ft. above the sea, 
for 15 cubits water above it would 
submerge the whole earth. N, suc- 
cessively sent, to ascertain the state 
of the earth, at intervals of seven 
days, a raven which rested on the 
ark but never entered it, wandering 
up and down and feeding on the 
floating carcases (emblem of the 
restless worldly spirit), and a dove, 
which finding no rest for the sole of 
her foot returned and N. put forth 
his hand and took her and pulled her 
in unto him into the ark (emblem of 
the soul first drawn by Jesus to 
Himself: John vi. 44, x. 28, 29); 
next she brought a fresh olive leaf 
(emblem of peace and the Holy 
Spirit, the earnest of our inheritance: 
Eph. i. 13, 14), which can live under 
a flood more than most trees; Theo- 
hrastus (Hist. Plant. iv. 8) and 

liny (H. N. 50) mention olives in 
the Red Sea. At the third sending 
she returned no more (the emblem 
of the new heavens and earth which 
shall be after the fiery deluge, 2 Pet. 
iii. 1-18, Rom. viii. 21, when the 
ark of the church to separate us 
from the world shall be needed no 
more, Rev. xxi. 1-22); contrast Isa. 
lvii. 20 with Matt. iii. 16, xi. 29. N. 
did not leave the ark tili God gave 
the word; as Jesus waited in the 
tomb till with the third messenger 


of day the Father raised Him 
(Eph. 1. 20). N.’s first act was a 
sacrifice of thanksgiving; “and 


Jehovah smelled a savour of rest,” 
in consonance with N.’s name mean- 
ing rest, and promised, in considera- 
tion of man’s evil infirmity, not to 
curse the ground any more nor to 
smite every living thing as He had 
done, but to cause seedtime and 
harvest, day and night, not to cease. 


In the three great ethnological divi- 


sions, Semitics, Aryans (Indo Euro- 
peans), and Turanians, the tradition 
of the flood exists. The Aryan has 
the Greek accounts of Ogyges’ and 
Deucalion’s floods, on account of 
men’s deterioration in the brazen 
age (Pindar, Ol. ix. 37). As Deuca- 
lion threw the bones of mother earth 
behind his back, and they became 
men, so the Tamanaki on the Orinoco 
represent the surviving man to have 
thrown the palm fruit. (Ovid, 
Metam. i. 240; Apollodorus, i.) 
Lucian (de Syra Dea, 12, 18) says it 
destroyed all mankind. Hindoo 
tradition says Manu was ordered by 
a great fish to build a ship secured 
to the horn of Brahma in a fish 
form to escape the deluge, and was 
at last landed on a northern mount- 
ain. The Phrygian Annakos who 
lived more than 300 years in Iconium 
(Enoch, whose years were 365) fore- 
told the deluge. A medal of 
Apamea, a heathen monument, in 
Septimius Severus’ reign represented 
the current tradition, viz. a floating 
ark, two persons within, two going 
out of it; a bird is on the ark, 
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another flying to it with a branch ; 
No is on some coins: evidently bor- 
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rowed from the Hebrew record. The 
Chinese Fahe, the founder of their 
civilization, escapes from the flood, 
and is the first man with his wife, 
three sons and three daughters, in 
the renovated world (Hardwick, 
“Christ and other Masters,” iii. 16). 
The Fiji islanders (Wilkes’ Expl. 
Exped.) believe in a deluge from which 
eight were saved ina canoe (Hard- 
wick, iii. 185). The aborigines of 
America were of one stock, the 
Turanian ; the Mexicans (the Aztecs, 
Mixtecs, Zapotecs, Plascaltecs, and 
Mechoacans) represent a man (Cox- 
cox) and woman in a barque, a 
mountain, the dove, and the vulture. 
The Cherokee Indians believe a dog 
incited one family to build a boat 
wherein they were saved from the 
flood which destroyed all men. 


In the royal library of the old palace 


of Nineveh were found about 20,000 
inscribed clay tablets, now in the 
British Museum. Mr. G. Smith has 
deciphered the account of the flood 
in three distinct copies, containing 
duplicate texts of an ancient original. 
The copies are of the Assyrian king 
Assurbanipal’s time, 2.e. 660 B.C. 
The original, according to the tablets, 
belonged to the city of Erech, and 
was in Semitic Babylonian. The 
variant readings in the three copies 
have crept into the text in the lapse 
of ages. The Assyrian copyists did 
not always know the modern repre- 
sentatives of the ancient forms of the 
characters in the original, so have 
left some in their obsolete hieratic 
form. The scribe has recorded the 
divisions of lines in the original. 
What were originally explanatory 
glosses have been incorporated in the 
text. The Assyrians used commonly 
to copy Babylonian classics. Assur- 
banipal was closely connected with 
Erech, it alone remaining loyal when 
the rest of Babylonia revolted; to it 
therefore he restored the idol Nana, 
which the Elamites carried away 1635 
years before (2295 B.c.). Mr. Smith 
thinks the original text was about 
1700 B.c. Izdubar (Nimrod accord- 
ing to Smith) the hero, a sage, asks 
Sisit or Hasisadra (Gr. Xisuthrus), 
an immortal, son of Ubaratutu, how 
he became so; in reply he narrates 
the story of the flood, and assigns 
his own piety as the cause of his 
translation. The gods revealed to 
him their decree: ‘‘ make a great 
ship . . . forI will destroy the sinners 
and life . . . cause to go in the seed 
of life, all of it to preserve them. 
The ship .. . cubits shall be the 
measure of its length, and. . . cubits 
theamount of its breadth and height. 
Into the deep launch it.. . . I said, 
this that thou commandest me I will 
perform. I brought on the fifth day 
. . . in its circuit 14 measures... 
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its sides 14 measures. . . over it a 
roof . . . I poured over the outside 
three measures of bitumen... 
poured over the inside three measures 
of bitumen... I caused to go up into 
the ship all my male and female ser- 
vants, the beasts, the animals of the 
field... . Shamas spake, I will cause 
it to rain from heaven heavily, enter 
... the ship, shut thy door.. 
entered... .shutmydoor.. .toguide 
the ship to Buzursadiribi the pilot I 
gave. The bright earth to a waste 
was turned. The flood destroyed all 
life from the face of the earth. .. 
Ishtar . . . the great goddess said, the 
world to sin has turned. Six days and 
nights the storm overwhelmed, on the 
seventh the storm was calmed. I 
opened the window, I sent forth a 
dove .... it searched a rest which it 
did not find, and returned. I sent 
forth a swallow and it returned. I 
sent forth a raven and it did not re- 
turn. I poured out a libation, I 
built an altar on the peak of the 
mountain (Mizir, the Ararat of the 
Bible; in Assyrian geography the 
precipitous range overlooking the 
valley of the Tigris N.E. of Mosul, 
Arabic Judi, Assyrian Guti). When 
his judgment was accomplished, Bel 
went up to the midst of the ship and 
took my hand and brought me out 
. .. my wife... he purified the 
country, he established in a covenant, 
... then dwelt Sisit at the mouth of 
the rivers. Sisit said, the chief who 
grasps at life, the like way a storm 
shall be laid upon him.” This ac- 
count agrees with the Bible in making 
the flood a Divine punishment for sin, 
and threatening the taking of life for 
life. The oldest Babylonian traditions 
centre round the Persian gulf, accord- 
ingly the tradition assumes a form 
suiting a maritime people. Surippak 
in the Babylonian king Hammurabi’s 
inscriptions 1600 B.c. is called “ the 
city of the ark.” The “ark” be- 
comes a “‘ship,’’ it is launched into 
the sea in charge of apilot. Berosus’ 
fragment preserves a similar Chal- 
dean story: “‘ Xisuthrus, warned by 
Kronos of a coming flood, wrote a 
history of the beginning, course, and 
end of all things, and buried it in the 
city of the sun, Sippara; built a vessel 
five stadia long and two broad, and 
put on board food, birds, and quad- 
rupeds, wife, children and friends. 
ter the flood abated Xisuthrus 
sent out birds which not finding food 
or rest returned. Again he sent, and 
they returned with mud on their feet. 
The third time they returned no 
more. The vessel being stranded on 
@ mountain, Nizir, E. of the Tigris, 
he quitted it, built an altar, and sacri- 
ficed to the gods and disappeared. 
The rest went to Babylon from Ar- 
menia, where part of the vessel re- 
mains in the Corcyrean (Kurdistan) 
mountains ; they dug up the writings 
at Sippara, and built temples and 
cities, and Babylon became inhabited 
jeu. (Cory’s Anc. Fragm. 26-29). 
o record of the flood appears in the 
Egyptian monuments, but Plato 
(Timezeus, 21) testifies that the Egyp- 
tians believed that catastrophes from 
time to time by God’s anger had 
visited all lands but Egypt; the last 
was a deluge submerging all lands 
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but Egypt, 8000 years before Solon’s 
visit to Amosis, no rain falling in 
Egypt. The various yet mainly agree- 
ing accounts imply the original unity 
of mankind diverging from one com- 
mon centre after the flood, and carry- 
ing to their various lands the story 
which has by corruption assumed 
various shapes. The Bible narrative 
unites details scattered up and down 
in various traditions but nowhere else 
combined: (1) The Divine warning 
in the Babylonian, Hindoo, and 
Cherokee accounts. (2) The care 
for animalsin the Babylonian, Indian, 
and Polynesian versions. (3) The 
eight saved in the Fiji and Chinese 
stories (the latter specifying a man, 
his wife, three sons and their wives). 
(4) The birds sent forth before leav- 
ing the ark, in the Babylonian. (5) 
The dove, in the Greek and the 
Mexican. (6) The olive branch, in 
the Phrygian legend. (7) The build- 
ing of the altar afterwards, in the 
Babylonian and the Greek account. 
(8) The bitumen, in the Erech ver- 
sion; also shutting the door; the 
cause, sin; the seven days, the dove 
returning, the raven not so; the 
mountain; the Deity bringing out 
from the ark and establishing a cove- 
nant; the retribution for taking life. 
The Bible account cannot be de- 
rived from any one of these tradi- 
tions, whilst they all can flow from 


1t. 
Probably Shem related the event as it 


would strike an eye witness, “‘all the 
high hills under the whole heaven 
were covered .. . 15 cubits upward,” 
as doubtless they ascertained by a 
plumbline. If Babylonia were the 
region of N. few hills were in view 
and those low, possibly the Zagros 
range. Deut. ii. 25, Gen. xli. 57, 
1 Kings xviii. 10, show the limited 
sense of ‘‘ all the high hills under the 
whole heaven.” <A flood destroying 
all the existing race of man, and 
those animals alone in the limited 
region as yet occupied by man, and 
covering the visible horizon, satisfies 
the requirements of Scripture. Thus 
geological, physical, and zoological 
(viz. the distribution of animals, each 
continent having for ages before the 
flood its own peculiar species, and the 
numbers being vast) objections are 
solved. Not that there is insufficiency 
of water to submerge the earth, nay 
the water is to the land as three- 
fifths to two-fifths; a universal 
flood might have been for 150 days, 
and yet leave no trace discernible 
now. But the other difficulties make 
a partial one probable. The geolo- 
gical diluvium is distinct from the 
historical. The diluviam or drift in 
many places, consisting of sand, peb- 
bles, organic remains, and rock frag- 
meuts, was produced by violent erup- 
tions of water at various times, not 
the comparatively tranquil flood of 
Scripture. Traces of man are sup- 
posed to be found during the forma- 
tion of the drift, but that formation 
was apparently the work of ages, and 


these before N., not of a ou j 


submersion. Moses implies the ar 

did not drift far from where it was 
first lifted up, and grounded about 
the same place. The flood rose by 
degrees, not displacing the soil, nor 
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its vegetable tribes as the olive, nor 
rendering the ground unfit for culti- 
vating the vine. Hence the non- 
appearance of traces of the flood 
accords with the narrative. But the 
elevation of mountains followed by 
floods submerging whole regions is 
traceable, and further confirms the 
account of N.’s flood. Depression of 
the large tracts occupied by the 
existing race of men would open the 
fountains of the deep, so that the 
land would be submerged. Ps. xxix. 
10 transl. “ Jehovah sat (so sit, Ps. 
ix. 4, 7,8; Joel iii. 12) at the flood’; 
mabbul, N.’s deluge; as King and 
Judge vindicating His people and 
destroying their ungodly foe, ‘and 
therefore Jehovah will sit King for 
ever.” Their foes now are what 
“the flood’’ was then (Isa. xxviii. 
2, lix. 19; Jer. xlvi. 7, 8, xlvii. 2). 
Jehovah will not let them overwhelm 
His people, as He did not let it over- 
whelm N. ‘As God sware the 
waters of N. should no more go over 
the earth,” so He swears He will, 
after His mercy returns to Israel, 
‘*no more be wroth with nor rebuke 
her”’ (Isa. liv. 9). Christ stamps- 
the history as true, declaring that 
the world’s unpreparedness for His 
second coming, through engrossment 
in business and pleasure, shall be 
such as it was in N.’s days before 
the flood (Matt. xxiv. 37, Luke xvii. 
26). Peter (2 Pet. iii. 3-18) confutes 
the scoffers of the last days who 
deny the Lord’s coming to judgment 
on the plea ‘‘all things continue 
as they were from the beginning of 
the creation,’ but the same objec- 
tion might have been urged before 
the flood against its possibility. Yet 
the earth was deluged by that water 
out of which it had originally risen ; 
(ver. 6) ‘by which (plural Gr.) heavens 
and earth, in respect to the waters 
which flowed together from both, 
the then world perished, in respect 
to its occupants, men and animals, 
and its existing order’’ (kosnws) ; for 
‘*the fountains of the great deep 
were broken up” from the earth 
below, and ‘‘ the windows of heaven 
above were opened. So “‘the heavens 
and the earth which are now, by the 
same word (which first made the 
existing order of men and animals, 
and then destroyed them) are kept in 
store, reserved unto fire (stored up: 
within our earth, and the action of 
which appears in our igneous rocks. 
once in a state of fusion, also in the 
sun our central luminary) against the 
day of judgment and perdition of 
ungodly men.”’ 


N. as second head of mankind receives 


God’s blessing (Gen. ix.), the first 
part of it the repetition of that on 
Adam (i. 28), ‘‘ be fruitful, multiply, 
and replenish the earth,” which 
blessing had been marred by man’s 
sin. Terror, not as in Eden love, 
should subject the lower animals to 
man, God’s vicegerent. Vegetable 
diet had‘heretofore been the sole one 
sanctioned (i. 29), as it is still in 
some Eastern countries. Whether 
men restricted themselves from flesh 
or not, previous to the flood, is un- 
known. Now first its use was ex- 
plicitly conceded, man’s needs often 
finding insufficient food from the 
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ground under the curse; thus La- 
mech’s prophecy was fultilled (Gen. 
v. 29), x. his son becoming head of 
the regenerated world under more 
favourable circumstances. But flesh 
with the life or blood in it was not 
to be eaten, both for humanity’s 
sake, and also as typifying His blood- 
shedding in whom is our life (Lev. 
xvii. 10, 11; Acts xv. 29). More- 
over, henceforth (though formerly 
having let Cain live) God requires 
man’s blood of the shedder, whether 
man or beast (Exod. xxi. 28, Ps. ix. 
12). As the priesthood belonged to 
all Israel, before it was delegated to 
Aaron’s family as Israel’s representa- 
tive, so the judicial and magisterial 
authority belonged to mankind, and 
was subsequently delegated to par- 
ticular magistrates as mankind’s 
representatives. The security of the 
natural world from destruction by 
flood is guaranteed by God’s promise, 
and that of the social world by God’s 
making human life inviolable on the 
ground of man’s bearing God’s 
image. These three precepts, absti- 
nence from blood, murder punishable 
by death (Rom. xiii. 1-4, etc.), the 
civil authority, have four more added 
by inference, constituting the ‘‘ seven 
precepts of N.”: abstinence from 
blasphemy, incest and unchastity, 
theft, and idolatry. As N. the head 
of the new family of man represents 
all peoples, God takes the rainbow, 
a natural phenomenon [see Bow], 
seen by all everywhere, as pledge of 
His covenant with mankind; so 
when covenanting with one nation 
in Abraham’s person, He made cir- 
cumcision, an arbitrary sign, His 
seal. 
As Scripture records N.’s piety so also 
his sin. Wine making was probably 
one of the discoveries of the ingenious 
but self indulgent Cainites. N., hav- 
ing planted a vine (Armenia being 
celebrated for vines), through sinful 
ignorance and infirmity suffered him- 
self to be overcome by wine. The 
saint’s sin always brings its chastise- 
ment. He exposed his person ; his 
shame stirred up Ham’s [see and 
CANAAN] mocking undutifulness and 
dislike of his father’s piety. Canaan 
shared Ham’s guilt, and by unduti- 
fulness should wound his father as 
the latter had wounded N. God 
overruled, as always, this fall of N. 
to His glory, His righteousness bo- 
coming known by N.’s Bopha: 
reaching to the last ages. Ham, who 
despised his duty as a son, hears his 
son’s doom to bea slave. The curse 
fell on Ham at the sorest point, viz. 
in-his son’s person. Canaan became 
“slave of Shem’s’’ descendant, Is- 
rael. Tyre fell before Greece, Car- 
thage before Rome, and Africa for 
ages has been the land of slaves. [See 
JAPHETH on his foretold ‘‘ dwelling in 
the tents of Shem.’’] “Blessed be 
Jehovah (the covenant fulfilling) God 
of Shem” marks that to Samal, 
Shem’s_ representative, Jehovah 
should specially reveal Himself as 
their God, and through Israel ulti- 
mately to ‘the whole earth” (Ps. 
xxii. 18, 19; Isa. ii. 2-5; Rom. xi. 
12-32). N. lived after the flood 350 
ears. N. was the second father and 
ederal representative head of man- 


kind; alone after the flood, as Adam 
was alone in Eden. ‘lhe flood brought 
back man to his original unity. The 
new world emerging from the water 
was to N. what Eden had been to 
Adam. N.’s vine was the counter- 
part to the two trees of Eden: a tree 
of life in the moderate use of its 
fruit, a tree of knowledge of evil, 
shame, and death in excess, which, 
lust persuaded him as in Eve’s case, 
would raise him to expanded know- 
ledge and bliss. 


Nob. A sacerdotal city in Benjamin, 


on a height near Jerusalem; the last 
stage of Sennacherib’s march from 
the north on Jerusalem, whence he 
could see and ‘“‘shake his hand against 
Zion” (Isa. x. 28-32). The high- 
priest AHIMELECH’S [see, and Dore, 
and Davin] residence in Saul’s time, 
near Anathoth and Gibeah of Saul. 
The scene of Saul’s murder of the 
priests and smiting of the townspeople, 
on Doeg’s information that Ahime- 
lech had given David shewbread (1 
Sam. xx. 1-19, xxi. 1-9, xxii. 9-19). 
Inhabited again on the return from 
Babylon (Neh. xi. 31-35). LE. of 
the north road, opposite Shafat, is a 
tell with cisterns hewn in the rock, 
and traces of a town (Conder, Pal. 
Expl.). From the hill top is a full 
view of Zion, though Moriah and 
Olivet are hid by an intervening ridge. 
“The hill of God” (1 Sam. x. 5, 10), 
where the Spirit came on Saul on his 
way from Bethlehem after Samuel’s 
anointing, was probably Nob, the seat 
then of the tabernacle, and meaning 
‘prophecy.’ Shafat is Arabic for 
** view,’ answering to Josephus’ Gr. 
name Scopus. Nob may be akin to 
Nabat, “to view,’ viz. the point 
whence the full view of Zion breaks 
on the traveller fromthe N. Mizpeh 
is mentioned in Joshua (xviii. 26) and 
in Nehemiah (iii. 7) in connection 
with Gibeon. At Mizpeh probably 
the tabernacle was erected on its 
removal from Shiloh. Mizpeh, 
“watchtower,” corresponds to Nob, 
“a high place commanding a view.”’ 
They never are named in the same 
passage as distinct. They both are 
mentioned in connection with the 
royal town Gibeon. Gilgal was the 
first temporary abode of the taber- 
nacle, then Shiloh for more than three 
centuries and a half, then the Nob or 
high place of Gibeon, finally Jeru- 
salem. Warren (Pal. Expl.) objects 
to Nob’s being identified with Nebi 
Samwil that the latter is four miles 
and a half from Jerusalem, and sepa- 
rated from it by the deep ravine, 
wady Beit Hanina; the Assyrian king 
marching (Isa. x.) from Geba to 
Jerusalem would be more likely to 
find Nob on his way, at that Scopus 
(near the city) whence Titus looked 
down upon Jerusalem, rather than 
turning away four miles and a half to 
Nebi Samwil. Warren makes Nob 
distinct from Gibeon (el Jib), from 
which latter Nebi Samwil is one mile 
anda quarter distant. [See MizPEH.] 


Nobah. 1. An Israelite of Manasseh, 


the conqueror of Kenath and its de- 
pendent villages H. of Jordan (Num. 
xxxli. 42). 2. The town so named 
by N. instead of its former name, 
epeath (Jud. viii. 11). The old 
name is revived in Kendwat in the 


Noph, Moph. 


Nose Jewel. 


Lejah or Trachonitis. But Ewald 
identified N. with Nawa on the Da- 
mascus road, 16 miles H. from the N. 
end of the sea of Tiberias. 


Nobleman: basilikos (John iv. 46- 


53). Rather royal courtier; perhaps 
at Herod Antipas’ court. Conjectured 
to be Chuza’s husband (Luke viii. 8). 


Nod=wandering. EH. of Eden. Cain’s 


place of flight. 


Wodab. An Arab tribe warred with 


by Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh 
(1 Chron. v. 19-22). Sprung pro- 

bably from Ishmael (i. 81; Gen. xxv. 
5). 


1 
he de: 1 Chron. iii. 7, xiv. 6. 
No 


ah. 1 Chron. viii. 2. 

{See Mempuis.] In 
Egypt (Isa. xix. 13; Jer. ii. 16; 
Ezek. xxx. 13, 16; Hos. ix. 6). 


Wophah. Num. xxi. 30. Mentioned 


in the Amorites’ triumphal song, after 
recounting the conquest of Heshbon 
from Moab. Ewald locates Nobah 
near Heshbon (xxxii. 35, 42) and 
identifies Nophah with it. 

(See ForEnEap.] A 
ring of gold or silver from one to three 
inches diameter, with beads or jewels 
strung on it, passed through the right 


nostril (Ezek. xvi. 12). ‘‘I put a 
jewel on thy forehead,” rather “a 
ring in the nose” (Isa. iii: 21). 
Women in the East wore also rings 
or jewels hanging from the forehead 


on the nose; “‘1 put the ring upon 
her face” (Gen. xxiv. 22, 47). 


Number. After the captivity the 


Hebrews used the alphabet letters 
for numbers. x 1; 12, etc.; 110; 
p 100, etc. The final letters expressed 
500 to 900; 8 1000. Our MSS. all 
write numbers at full length. But 
the variations make it likely that 
letters (which copyists could so 
easily mistake). originally were 
written for numbers: comp. 2 Kings 
xxiv. 8 with 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9; Isa. 
vii. 8, where 65 is in one reading, 
16 and 5 in another. 1 Sam. vi. 19 
has 50,070, but Syriac and Arabic 
5070 (1 Kings iv. 26 with 2 Chron. 
1X2120)s 


Numbers also have often a symbolical 


rather than a mere arithmetical 
value. But straining is to be avoided, 
and subtle trifling. The author’s 
sense, history, the context, and the 
general analogy of the Scripture 
scheme as a wholeare to be examined, 
in order to decide whether a figure 
is employed in a merely ordinary 
sense, or in an ordinary and sym- 
bolical, or in an exclusively symboli- 
cal sense. Zechariah and Daniel 
dwell upon seven; Daniel and Reve- 
lation use several numbers to charac- 
terize periods, rather than indicate 
arithmetical duration. Science re- 
veals in crystallization and chemical 
combinations what an important 
part number plays in the proportion: 
of combining molecules of organic 
and inorganic life. 


Two notes intensification (Gen. xli.32), 


requital in full (Tob xlii. 10, Jer. 
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xvi. 18, Isa. lxi. 7, Rev. xviii. 6) ; the 
proportions of the temple were double 
those of the tabernacle ; two especi- 
ally symbolises testimony (Zech. iv. 
11, xi. 7; Isa. viii. 2, Rev. xi. 3), two 
tables of the testimony (Exod. xxxi. 
18), two cherubim over the ark of 
the testimony. God is His own wit- 
ness ; but that witness is twofold, His 
word and His oath (Heb. vi. 18, 17), 
Himself and His Son (Johu viii. 18). 
Three, like seven, isa Divine number. 
The Trinity (Rev. i. 4, iv. 8); three 
great feasts (Exod. xxiii. 14-17, 
Deut: xvi. 16); the threefold blessing 
(Num. vi. 14, 24); the thrice holy 
(Isa. vi. 3); the three hours of prayer 
(Dan. vi. 10, Ps. lv. 17); the third 
heaven (2 Cor. xii. 2). Christ ‘‘ the 
Way, the Truth, the Life,’ “‘ Pro- 
het, Priest, and King.’’ The three- 
old theophany (Gen. xviii. 2; 1 Sam. 
iii. 4, 6, 8; Acts x. 16). 
The number 33, the half of 7, is a 
period of evil cut short, shortened 
for the elect’s sake (Matt. xxiv. 22; 
Jas. v. 17, three years’ and a half 
drought in Israel; Luke iv. 25; Rev. 
xi. 2, 8, 9, xii. 6). Dan. vii. 25, xii. 
7, ‘‘ time, times, and a half,’”’ ‘£1260 
days,” “three days and a half.” 
The 42 months (39 days in each) 
answer to the 1260 days; three years 
anda half = 1260 days (360 in each 
year). Probably the 1260 years of the 
papal rule date from a.D. 754, when 
his temporal power began, and end 
2014 [see Anticarist]. At the close 
of spurious Christianity’s long rule 
open antichristianity and persecution 
will prevail for the three years and a 
half before the millennium. Witness- 
ing churches will be followed by 
witnessing individuals, even as the 
apostate church will give place to 
the personal man of sin (Dan. vii. 25; 
Rey. x1. 2,3). The 2300 (Dan. viii. 14) 
years may date from Alexander’s con- 
quests (323 B.c.), and end about the 
same time as the 1260, viz.1977. The 
1290 (xii. 11, 12) and 1335 days answer 
to 1290, during which Antiochus 
Epiphanes profaned the temple, from 
the month Ijar, 145th year of the era 
of the Seleucida, to Judas Maccabeus’ 
restoration of worship, the 25th day 
of the ninth month Chisleu, 148th 
year(1 Macc.i. 54, iv. 52-56); in 45 days 
more Antiochus died,ending the Jews’ 
calamities; in all 1835. Again, 1260, 
1290 and 1335 may be counted from 
Mahomet’s retirement to the cave, a.D. 
606-610, and his flight from Mecca, 
622: these figures added may mark 
the closing epochs of Mahometan 
power. Again, the 2300 may be the 
years between 480 B.c., the time of 
Xerxes’ invasion of Greece (Dan. xi. 
2),and A.D. 1820, when Ali Pasha cast 
off the yoke of the Porte and precipi- 
tated the Greek revolution. Thirdly, 
the 2300 may date from antichrist’s 
profanation (ix. 27). After the 1260 
days Jesus in person will deliver the 
Jews; during the 30 more their con, 
sciences are awakened to penitent 
faith, making 1290; in 45 more Israel’s 
outcasts are gathered, and the united 
blessing descends. These all are con- 
jectures. Evidently these numbers 
symbolise the long “‘ Gentile times’? 
from the overthrow of Judah’s king- 
dom by Babylon, and of Jerusalem by 
Titus, down to the restoration of the 


theocracy in Him ‘‘ whose right it is’” 
(Ezek. xxi. 27). The seven tumes of 
Israel’s punishment (Lev. xxvi. 18, 21, 
24) are the times of the Gentile 
monarchies ; the seven times of anti- 
christ’s tyranny in the Holy Land 
will be the recapitulation and open 
consummation of what isas yet ‘‘ the 
mystery of iniquity.”? The three anda 
half during which the two witnesses 
prophesy in sackcloth is the sacred 
seven halved, for the antichristian 
world powers’ time is broken at best, 
and is followed immediately by judg- 
ment on them. It answers to the 
three years and a half of Christ’s 
witness for the truth, when the Jews 
disowned and the God-opposed world 
power crucified Him (Dan. ix. 27). 
He died in the midst of the last of 
the 70 weeks; the three and a half 
which seemed the world’s triumph 
over Him was immediately followed 
By their defeat in His resurrection 
(John xii. 31). The world powers 
never reach the sacred fulness ot seven 
times 360, i.e. 2520, though they ap- 
proach it in the 2300 (Dan. viii. 14). 
The 42 months answer to Israel’s 
42 sojournings in the desert (Num. 
xxxiil. 1-50), contrasted with the sab- 
batie rest of Canaan. Three and a 
half represents the church’s time of 
toil, pilgrimage, persecution. Three 
and a half is the antagonism to seven. 


Four symbolises world wide extension. 


The four winds and quarters of the 
earth (Rev. vii. 1, Dan. vii. 2). The 
four living creatures or cherubim 
with four wings and four faces (Ezek. 
i. 5, etc.; Rev. iv. 6, in contrast to 
the four beasts, Dan. vii., ii. 40 the 
four kingdoms) ; Eden’s four streams 
(Gen. ii. 10, Ezek. xl. 47). Fowr ex- 
presses the spread of God’s kingdom 
over the earth. As Christ’s seamless 
vest marks its unity, so the rending 
of the outer garment into four by the 
four Roman soldiers symbolises its 
ultimate world wide extension (John 
xix. 23, 24). 


The numbers especially symbolical are 


8, 4, 7, 10, 12, 40; 6 is so because 
coming short of the sacred 7, 8 as 
coming after 7 and introducing a new 
series or era. Three and a half is 
seven broken in two. The Bible 
begins with seven days, and ends with 
a succession of sevens. Seven repre- 
sents rest and release from toil, also 
a Divine work, in judgment or 
mercy or revelation (Gen. iv. 24, 
xli. 3,7; Matt. xviii. 22; Kxod. vii. 
25). Lev. xxvi. 18, “‘I will punish 
you seven times more for your sins,”’ 
21, 24, 28; Isa. iv. 1, xi. 15; 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 18. Dan. iv. 16, 25, ‘‘seven 
times shall puss over thee” (Nebu- 
chadnezzar). Rev. xv. 1, “the seven 
last plagues.” Divine fulness and 
completeness is the thing signified; 
as Rev. i. 4, “‘the seven spirits... 
before His throne”’ are the one Holy 
Ghost in His manifold fulness; Isa. 
xi. 2,3 corresponds. So in offerings 
and Divine rites: Lev. xii. 2,5; xiii. 
4, 6, 21, 26, 31, 33, 50, 54; xiv. 7, 8, 9, 
16, 27, 88,51; xv. 13,19, 28; xvi. 14, 
19; Num. xii. 14; 2 Kings v. 10, 14. 
The seven days’ grace(Gen. vii. 1-10); 
and at the taking of Jericho (Josh. v. 
18—vi. 20); the antitype, spiritual 
Babylon, shall fall at the sounding of 
the seventh trumpet (Rev. xi. 13, 15; 


xiv. 8). The sevenfold candlestick 
(Exod. xxv. 37), the seven churches 
corresponding (Rev. i. 12, 20), the 
seven deacons (Acts vi.), the seven- 
fold ministry (Rom. xi., 1 Cor. xii.). 
Seven prayers are given in full in the 
O.T. [See PrayER.] Seven petitions 
of the Lord’s prayer in the N. ‘I’. 
The seven beatitudes (Matt. v., Ps. 
xii. 7). Satan mimics the Divine seven 
(Prov. vi. 16, xxvi. 25): Mary Magda- 
lene’s seven devils (Mark xvi. 9, Luke 
viii. 2); the unclean spirit returning 
witb seven (Matt. xii. 45); the seven 
Canaanite nations subdued by Israel 
(Deut. vii. 1, Acts xiii. 19) ; the dragon 
with seven heads and seven crowns 
(Rey. xii. 8, Num. xxiii. 1). 


Eight begins a new era and life after 


the seven has been completed (Exod. 
xxii. 30; Lev. ix. 1, xxi. 27). Lepers 
are reinstated onthe eighth day (xiv. 
10; xv. 13, 29). Cireumcision on the 
eighth day begins a new life m the 
covenant. The eighth day after the 
seven of the feast of tabernacles 
(xxiii. 36). From the eighth day, 
when the firstfruit sheaf was waved, 
the seven sevens were counted; and 
on the 50th or pentecost (the eighth 
day after seven) a new era began 
(ver. 11, 15,16; Acts ii.1). Lev. xxv. 
8, 9, type of the eternal sabbath, 
the new era of a regenerated world 
(Rom. viii. 21, Isa. lxi. 1, Acts i. 
21); the Lord’s day, the eighth 
after tne seventh, ushers in the new 
Christian era. The eight saved souls 
left the ark on the eighth day, after 
the last seven of anxious waiting, 
the representative heads of regene- 
rated mankind. Of man in his fallen 
state Ecclesiastes (i. 15) writes, ‘‘that 
which is crooked cannot be made 
straight,’’ but what is “ impossible 
with man is possible with God” 
(Luke xviii. 27) ; at Messiah’s com- 
ing ‘‘the crooked shall be made 
straight’’ (Isa. xl. 4); ‘‘ that which 
is wanting (comp. Dan. v. 27) cannot 
be numbered,” i.e. what is wholly 
wanting, man’s state, cannot be num- 
bered, but believers are ‘‘complete 
in Christ ”’ (Col. ii. 10). 


| Ten represents perfected universality. 


The “thousand” years (Rey. xx. 2) 
is ten raised to the third power, #.e. 
the world (10) pervaded by the Divine 
(3). The ten commandments contain 
the whole cycle of God’s moral re- 
quirements. The tithe represented 
the whole property as belonging to 
God (Gen. xiv. 20). Genesis ten 
times has the formula, ‘‘ these are 
the generations” (ii. 4; v. 1; vi. 9; 
x. 1; xi. 10, 27; xxv. 12, 19; xxxvi. 
1; xxxvii. 2). The ten command- 
ments of the decalogue follow ; God’s 
fingers wrote it. Our fingers are ten 
(Exod. xxxi. 18, Ps. viii. 1). The'ten 
plagues were the entire round of 
judgments from God’s hand. The 
tabernacle, temple, and New Jeru- 
salem have ten as the prevailing figure 
in measurements. In the N. T. the 
ten lepers, ten talents, ten cities in 
reward for ten pounds gained, ten 
virgins. Antichrist too has his ten, 
comprising the whole cycle of the 
world power: ten nations opposed to 
Abraham’s seed (Gen. xv. 19); ten 
toes on Nebuchadnezzar’s image to 
be stricken by the stone (Dan. ii. 41) ; 
ten horns on the fourth beast (vii. 7, 
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20, 24; Rev. xii. 3, xiii. 1, xvii. 3, 7, 
12, ‘‘ten kings’); ten days of 
Smyrna’s tribulation, the complete 


term of the world power’s persecu- . 


tion of the church (1i. 10). In com- 
bination with 7, 10 appears in the 70 
nations (Gen. x.), the 70 who went 
down to Egypt (xlvi. 27), the 70 
palms at Elim, the 70 elders of [srae] 
(Exod. xxiv. 1, Num. xi. 16), the 70 
disciples, the 70 years’ captivity (Jer. 
xxv. 11). Daniel’s 70 sevens, weeks 
(Dan. ix. 24). Seventy fold (Gen. iv. 
24, Matt. xviii. 22). As 3} is related to 
7,805 to 10; 5 is the penal number 
(Exod. xxii. 1, Lev. v.16, Num. xviii. 
16) ; the fifth kingdom punishes with 
destruction the four world kingdoms 
(Dan. ii.). 

Twelve is the church number. The 
12 tribes; 12 Elim wells; 12 stones 
in the highpriest’s breastplate; 12 
shewhbread loaves; 12 patriarchs ; 
12 apostles; 12 foundation stones; 12 
gates; 12,000 furlongs of New Jeru- 
salem ; 12 angels (Rev. xxi. 16-21, xii. 
1). Twelve squared and multiplied by 
1000, the symbol of the world divinely 

erfected, gives 144,000, the sealed 
sraelites (vil. 4). The 24 elders are 
the 12 heads of the O. T. and the 12 
of the N. T. churches combined, 
“ elders’’ is the term for ministers ; 
the 24 courses of priests anticipate 
the final combination of the two, 
Jews and Gentiles, made one new 
man in Christ (iv. 4). : Seven times 
twelve is connected with the Lamb’s 
bride. Six is to twelve as three and 
a half to seven. Stv symbolises the 
world given over to judgment. The 
judgments on the world are com- 
plete in siw; by the fulfilment of 
seven the world kingdoms become 
Christ’s. Hence there is a pause 
betiveen the sixth and seventh seals, 
the sixth and seventh trumpets. As 
12 is the church’s number, so six its 
half symbolises the world kingdonv 
broken. Six the world number is 
next to the sacred seven which it 
mimics (xiii. 1) but can never reach. 
The raising of the six ‘from units to 
tens, and from tens to hundreds (666), 
indicates that the beast, notwith- 
standing his progression to higher 
powers, can only rise to greater ripe- 
ness for judgment. Thus 666, the 
number of the beast (xiii. 18), the 
judged world power, contrasts with 
the 144,000 sealed and transfigured 
ones. [See ANTICHRIST. ] 

Forty symbolises probation, punish- 
ment,chastisement, and hunuliation. 
The 40 days’ rain of the flood (Gen. 
vii. 4, 12, 17); Moses’ 40 years in 
Egypt, and 40 in Midian. Times of 
temptation and trial: 40 days on the 
mount (Exod. xxiv. 18) ; a second 40 
after Israel’s sin of the calf (Deut. 
ix. 18, 25); 40 years in the desert 
wanderings (Num. xiv. 34), the penal 
issue of the 40 days’ probation in 
searching Canaan (xiii. 26, Ps. xev. 
10; also Jud. xii. 1); 40 days and 
nights of Elijah (1 Kings xix. 8) ; 
Jonah’s 40 days’ warning to Nineveh 
(iii. 4); 40 days of Christ’s tempta- 
tion (Matt. iv. 2). Also a time of 
probation by tranquil prosperity 
(Jud. iii. 11, v. 31, viii. 28). Ezekiel 
(iv. 4-6) lay on his right side 40 days, 
a day for a year, which with the 390 
on his left side makes the 430 of 


Israel’s sojourn in Egypt (Exod. xii. 
40, 41; Gal. iii.17). God will bring 
them back to a bondage as bad as 
that in Egypt, but shortened by the 
40 years’ sojourn in the desert for 
discipline. Also Ezek. xxix. 11, 12. 
Numbers, Book of. ‘The book 
takes its name from the numberings 
(Num. i. and xxvi.). The Hebrews 
name it from its first word Vayedab- 
ber, or its first, distinctive word 
Bemidbar. It narrates Israel’s 
stay in the desert from the law- 
giving at Sinai (Lev. xxvii. 34) to 
their mustering in Moab’s plains 
before entering Canaan. The parts 
are four: (1) Preparations for 
breaking up the camp at Sinai to 
march to Canaan (i.—x. 10). (2) 
March from Sinai to Canaan’s bor- 
der; repulse by the Amorites (x. 11 
—xiv. 45). (3) Selected incidents 
and enactments during the 38 years’ 
penal wandering (xv. 1—xix. 22). (4) 
Last year in the desert, 40th after 
the exodus (xx. 1—xxxvi. 13). Is- 
rael’s first encampment near Kadesh 
was at Rithmah (from retem the 
broom) in midsummer, in the second 
year after the exodus; there for 40 
days they awaited the spies’ report 
(xiii. 20, 25, 26; xxxiii. 18, 19, from 
ver. 20 to 36 are the stages of penal 
wandering). On the first month of 
the 40th year they are at Kadesh 
once more. The tabernacle and 
Moses remained at Kadesh on the 
first occasion, whilst Israel attempted 
to occupy Canaan too late (xiv. 44). 
For a long period (‘‘ many days’’) 
they stayed still here, after failure, 
in hope God would yet remit the 
sentence (Deut. i. 45, 46). Then 
they ‘‘compassed mount Seir (the 
wilderness of Paran) many days,” 
until that whole generation died (ii. 
1). The 17 stations belong to that 
dreary period (Num, xxxiii, 19-36). 
The people spread about the ridges of 
Paran, whilst the tabernacle and 
camp moved among them from place 
to place. At the second encamp- 
ment at Kadesh they stayed three or 
four months (Num. xx. 1 with 22-28, 
xxxill. 88). Miriam died, and was 
buried there. The people mustering 
all together exhausted the natural 
water supply; the smiting of the 
rock, and the sentence on Moses and 
Aaron followed (xx. 2, ete., 12, 18) ; 
from Kadesh Israel sent the message 
to Edom (14, ete.). On the messen- 
gers’ return Israel left Kadesh for 
mount Hor, where Aaron dies; then 
proceeded by the marches in xxxiii. 
41-49 round Edom to Moab. The 
camp and tabernacle, with the priests 
and chiefs, during the wanderings, 
were the nucleus and rallying’ point ; 
and the encampments named in 
xxxiii. 18-36 are those at which the 
tabernacle was pitched. Kehelathah 
(“assembling ’”’: ver. 22) and Mak- 
heloth (“assemblies’’) were probably 
stages at which special gatherings 
took place. During the year’s stay 
at Sinai the people would disperse to 
seek food; so also during the 38 
years’ wandering. They bought pro- 
visions from neighbouring tribes 
(Deut. ii. 26-29). Fish at Ezion 
Geber (Num. xxxiii. 35) was obtain- 
able. Caravans passed over the 
desert of wandering as the regular 


route between the East and Egypt. 
The resources of the region sutticed 
in that day for a comparatively large 
population whose traces are found. 
The excessive hardships detailed 
Deut. i. 19, vili. 15, belong to the 
closing marches of the 40th year 
through the Arabah, notto the whole 
period (Num. xxi. 4). _ Between the 
limestone cliffs of the Tih on the W. 
and the granite range of Seir on the 
E. the Arabah is a mountain plain of 
loose sand and granite gravel, with 
little food or water, and troubled 
with sand storms from the gulf. 
Chronology. Numbers begins with the 
first day of the second month of the 
second year after they left Egypt 
(Num. i. 1). Aaron’s death occurred 
in the first day of the fifth month of 
the 40th year (xxxiii. 38), the first 
encampment in the final march to 
Canaan (xx. 22). Between these 
two points intervene 38 years and 
three months of wandering (Deut. 
ii, 14; Num. xiv. 27-35). Moses 
recapitulated the law after Sihon’s 
and Og’s defeat in the beginning of 
the eleventh month of the 40th year 
(Deut. i. 8,4). Thus sia montis inter- 
vene between Aaron’s death and Deu- 
teronomy ; in them the events of the 
fourth part of Num. (xx. 1 to the end) 
occurred,excepting Arad’s defeat. The 
first month mourning for Aaron oc- 
cupies, xx. 29; part of the host in 
this month avenged Arad’s attack 
during Israel’s journey from Kadesh 
to mount Hor. Arad’sattack would 
be whilst Israel was near, nor would 
he wait till Israel withdrew 60 miles 
S. to mount Hor (xx.). His attack 
was evidently when the camp moved 
from Kadesh, which was immediately 
S. of Arad. He feared their inva- 
sion would be “ by way of the spies,” 
viz. from the same quarter as before 
(xiv. 40-45, xxi. 1), so he took the 
offensive. The war with Arad pre- 
cedesin time chap. xx., Aaron’s burial 
at mount Hor, and is the first of the 
series of victories under Moses nar- 
rated from this point. [See Hor- 
MAH.] Next, from mount Hor 
Israel compassed Edom by way of 
the Red Sea (xxi. 4), a 220 miles 
journey, about four weeks, to the 
brook Zered (ver. 12), the first west- 
ward flowing brook they met, mark- 
ing therefore an epoch in_ their 
march. Then follows Sihon’s and 
Og’s overthrow at, Jahaz and Edrei, 
about the middle of the third of the 
six months. Their defeat caused 
Balak to summon Balaam to curse 
Israel from ‘‘ Pethor, which was on 
the river (Euphrates) in his native 
land”’ (so transl. xxii. 5), at least 350 
miles distant. Two months suffice 
for his ambassadors to go and return 
twice, and for Balaam’s prophesying 
(xxii.—xxiv.). Israel probably was 
meanwhile securing and completing 
the conquest of Gilead and Bashan. 
Siz weeks thus remain for Midian’s 
seduction of Israel, the plague (xxv.), 
the second numbering on the plains 
of Moab (xxvi.), and the attack on 
Midian (xxxi.), God retributively 
scourging the tempters by their own 
victims; ‘‘ beside those (kings) that 
fell in the battle they put to death 
the kings of Midian (five, namely) 
Evi, Rekem, Zur, Hur, and Reba” 
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(ver. 8), “ Balaam also they slew” 
judicially, not in battle. So Moses’ 
death is foreannounced as to follow 
the vengeance on Midian (ver. 2). 
Deuteronomy is his last testimony, 
just after the war, and before his 
death in the eleventh month of the 
40th year. 

Avuruor ano Date. The catalogue of 
stages from Egypt to Moab (xxxiii. 2) 
is expressly attributed to Moses. 
The living connection of special 
enactments with incidents which 
occasioned them proves that this 
characteristic mixture of narrative 
and legislation comes from a con- 
temporary annalist. Leviticus com- 
pleted the Sinai legislation, but the 
stay in tents in the wilderness re- 
quired supplementary directions not 
originally provided, as chap. xix. 14, 
also chap. v., ix. 6-14, xix. (ver. 11the 
plague after Korah’s rebellion necessi- 
tating ordinances concerning defile- 
ment by contact with the dead), xxx., 
xxxvi., the law of heiresses marrying 
in their tribe, being at the suit of the 
Machirite chiefs, as the law of their 
inheriting was issued on the suit of 
Zelophebad’s daughters (xxvii.), and 
that was due to Jehovah’s command 
to divide the land according tothe 
number of names, by lot (xxvi. 52-56). 
So the ordinances xv. 4, ete., 22, 24, 
32. The author’s intimate know- 
ledge of Egypt appears in the trial 
of jealousy (v. 11), the purifications 
of the priests (viii. 7, etc.), the ashes 
of the red heifer (xix.) ; all having an 
affinity to, though certainly not bor- 
rowed from, Egyptian rites. So the 
people refer to their former Egyp- 
tian foods ( xi. 5,6). The building of 
Hebron seven years before Zoan 
(Tanis: probably connected here be- 
cause both had the same builder, one 
of the Hyksos, shepherd kings of 
Egypt, who originally perhaps came 
from the region of the Anakim), the 
N.E. frontier town of Egypt (xiii. 22). 
References to the exodus from Egypt 
(iii. 18, xiv. 19, xv. 41). 

The regulations for encamping and 
marching (ii., ix. 16, etc., x. 1-28), 
and Moses’ invocation (x. 35, 36). 
The directions for removing the 
tabernacle (iii., iv.). The very incon- 
sistency seeming between iv. 3, 23, 
30, fixing the Levites’ limit of age to 
30, and viii. 24 appointing the age 
25 (the reason being, the 30 was 
temporary, the number of able bodied 
Levites between 30 and 50 sufficing 
for the conveyance of the tabernacle 
in the wilderness; but, when Israel 
was in Canaan, the larger number 
afforded by the earlier limit 25 to 50 
was required: David enlarged the 
number, as the needs of the sanctuary 
service required, by reducing the age 
for entrance to 20 (1 Chron. xxiii. 24- 
28), younger men being able then for 
the work, carrying the tabernacle be- 
ing no longer needed). The tabernacle 
is pores near, which is true 
only whilst Israel was in the wilder- 
ness; “Arnon is the border of Moab, 
between Moab and the Amorites”’ 
(Num. xxi. 13), could only be written 
in Moses’ time; the Amorites were 
not yet supplanted by the two anda 
half tribes : xxxii. Gad held Dibon 
when xxxil. 34 was written, but sub- 
seqnently Joshua (xiii. 9-15, 17) as- 
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signed it to Reuben. In Num. xxxiv. 
more territory is assigned to Israel 
than they permanently occupied, and 
less than they for a time held (viz. 
Damascus, in the reigns of David, 
Solomon, and Jervboam II.). Hardly 
any but Moses could have written the 
pleadings and God’s communications 
in xiv. 11-16, presuming they are 
historical, and they are inseparably 
connected with the history and legis- 
lation. Moses made his memoranda 
at intervals during the 38 years’ 
wandering ; hence arises the variety 
of style in different parts. He used 
also existing materials, as in xxi. 14, 
17, 27-30, ‘“‘the book of the wars 
of the Lord”’ (the writers piously 
and truly call them ‘‘Jehovali’s 
wars,”’ not Israel’s; comp. Exod. xvii. 
14, 16), a collection of sacred odes 
commemorating Israel’s triumphs, 
from Egyptian days downwards, in- 
cluding the passage of Arnon, the 
Song of the Well, the Conquest of 
Sihon, and the story and prophecies 
of Balaam, perhaps found in writing 
among the spoils of Midian when 
Balaam was slain (xxxi. 8). In xxi. 
14 read as marg. ‘‘ Vaheeb in Su- 
phah,” i.e. He, the Lord, conquered 
*“Vaheeb in Suphah,” 7.e. Saphia; 
Vaheeb was Moab’s boundary on the 
S.as Arnon was its boundary inthe N. 
Gesenius however for “in Suphah”’ 
transl. ‘fin a whirlwind (the Lord 
conquered) Vaheeb,’’ so the Heb. is, 
Job xxi. 18. In Num. xii. 3 “‘ Moses 
was very meek above all the men 
upon the face of the earth,” he 
writes not by his own but the 
Spirit’s prompting (xi. 17). He re- 
cords his own faults as candidly, 
simply, and self ignoringly (xx. 10-12, 
Exod. iv. 24, Deut. i. 87 ; comp. the 
Antitype, Matt. xi. 29). Moses’ 
““meekness’’ is mentioned to show 
why he did not vindicate himself ; 
therefore God vindicated him. Traces 
of independent accounts interwoven 
together (Num. xiii. 30, ete., xiv. 11- 
25, 38, 39), repetitions, and want of 
consecutiveness, are observed. They 
are such as would result from sepa- 
rate memoranda put together; but the 
Spirit has guided the writer and com- 
piler. The words “ while the children 
... were in the wilderness”’ (xv. 82) do 
not prove they were no longer there, 
but that the sabbath ordinance (ixod. 
xxxi. 14) now violated was in force al- 
ready, whereas other ordinances were 
to come in force only “ when Israel 
should come into the land” (Num. 
xv. 2, etc., 18, ete.). ‘Prophet’ ap- 
plied to Moses (xi. 29, xii. 6) was a 
usual term then (Gen. xx. 7, Exod. 
vii. 1), but fell into disuse in the 
time of the judges when there were 
strictly no “ prophets,” directly in- 
spired (1 Sam. iii. 1); hence “seer” 
was the term for those consulted in 
difficult cases (1 Sam. ix.9). Samuel 
restored the name and reality of 
““prophet”’; so “seer”’ is found after- 
wards only in 2 Sam. xv. 27, 2 Chron. 
xvi. 7,10. The organie connection 
of Numbers with the pentateuch, of 
which it forms part, involves the 
Mosaic authorship of the former if 
Moses was author of the rest of the 
pentateuch. 


The followers of Israel were numbered 


with the holy seed, those born in the 


Nun. 


Nurse. 


NYMPHAS 


house or bought of a stranger (Gen. 
xvii. 12,18). A mixed multitude went 
with them at the exodus (Exod. xii. 
38, Num. xi. 4). Children begotten 
of Egyptians entered the congrega- 
tion in the third generation (Deut. 
xxii. 7, 8). So the Egyptian ser- 
vant Jarha’s descendants (1 Chron. 
li. 34, 35) appear among Judah’s 
descendants. These considerations 
will account for the multiplication 
from 70, at Jacob’s going to Egypt, 
to two millions. Formerly the forests 
in Arabia attracted rain, and so the 
Sinai desert afforded food more than 
now. Remains of mines, numerous 
inscriptions, and other proofs exist 
of a considerable population having 
lived there once. But independent 
of natural supplies Israel was fed by 
miracle. The first census gave a total 
of 603,550, the second census 601,730. 
The main decrease was in Simeon, 
owing to their prominence in the idol- 
atry and owing to the plague conse- 
quently falling heaviest on them 
(Num. xxv. 6,14). An objection is 
started because of the disproportion 
between 22,273, the firstborn, and 
603,550 men of war (iii. 43 ; 1.46). But 
the firstborn meant are those born at 
and after the passover on the eve of 
the exodus (xiii. 2, 11, 12), which was 
the ground of God’s claim on them; 
the 603,550 include none of them, 
the 273 above the Levites’ 22,000 had 
to be redeemed at five shekels each. 
In ix. 1 the regular passover in the 
fist month, fourteenth day, is men- 
tioned (i. 1); but ix. 11 the supple- 
mentary passover on the fourteenth 
day of the second month. The lambs 
were slain, as at the first institution, 
in groups of families in private, not 
at the sanctuary door as subsequently 
in Canaan (ix. 3, 12; Deut. xvi.). 
Considering how many would not be 
clean, the number of communicants 
was probably 700,000; 50,000 lambs 
would suffice, allowing 14 persons for 
each lamb (Exod. xii. 4). 

Sprung from Ephraim; father 
of Joshua (1 Chron. vii. 20-27). 
Anciently a position. of 
honour; so Deporau [see], Gen. 
xxiv. 59, xxxv. 8; Ruth, iv. 16. Fig- 
uratively ; Moses was “as a nursing 
father bearing the sucking child”’ 
(Num. xi. 12). So Isa. xlix. 28. So 
Paul, “‘ we were gentle (so Alex. MS. 
and C., epioi, but Sin. and Vat. 
‘infants,’ nepioi) among you, even 
as a nurse cherisheth her own (Gr.) 
children ’”’ (1 Thess. ii. 7). 


Nut. (1) Botnim, pistachio tree fruit. 


Sent as a present to Joseph in Egypt 
from Jacob in Canaan (Gen. xliii. 11). 
As the pistachio did not grow in 
Egypt, it would be especially ac- 
ceptable. ‘The tree is from 15 to 30 
ft. high, the male and female flowers 
grow on separate trees. The name 
of Betonim, a town in Gad, is derived 
from it (Josh. xiii. 26). The fruit is 
the size of an olive, bulging on one 
side, hollow on the other; red de 

encases a shell, the kernel of whic 


_ is green, sweet, and ge (2) Egoz: 
e 


S:cof Sol. vi. 1,452 
nuts,” i.e. walnuts. 


garden of 


Nymphas. A disciple at Laodicea, 


whom Paul salutes “ and the church 
which is in his house’’ (Col. iv. 15). 
An assembly of Christians met in 


OAK 


his house. So A, G, f, g, Vulg. [see 
New TestamMent.}] But Sin. and 
Alex. and C MSS. read “which isin 
their house,’’ Vat. MS. ‘her house,”’ 
making N. a woman. 


O 


Oak: eeyl, from’ul ‘strong,’ as the 
Latin robwr. The terebinth or tur- 
pentine tree. Eloth, Elim, etc., take 
their name hence ; so for “ teil tree ” 
(Isa. vi. 18, i. 29), and for “‘ elms” 
(Hos. iv. 13), eelah; allon is the 
“oaks’’; also eelon is “the oak.’’ 
The Quercus pseudo-coccifera is the 
most abundant in Palestine, covering 
Carmel! with dense brushwood eight 
totwelve feet high. Its roots are dug 
up as fuel in the valleys S. of Leba- 
non, where the living tree is no 
longer to beseen. Abram’s oak near 
Hebron is of this species, still flour- 
ishing in the midst of a field, the 
stock 23 ft. in girth, and the branch 
spreading over a circle 90 ft. in 
diameter. It is probably sprung 
from some far back offshoot of the 
original grove under which he pitched 
his tent (Gen. xiii. 18), ‘‘ Abrain 
dwelt at the oaks of Mamre in Heb- 
ron.” The Quercus egilops, or 
prickly cupped Valonia oak, is found 
on the hills E. of Nazareth and 
Tabor. The Quercus infectoria or 
dyeing oak is seldom higher than 
30 ft., growing on the eastern sides 
of Lebanon and the hills of Galilee ; 
its gallnuts, formed by the puncture 
of an insect, contain tannin and 
gallic acid used for dyeing and ink. 
Dr. Hooker conjectures the two cwgi- 
lops to represent the “‘ oaks of Ba- 
shan” (Isa. ii. 18). Deborah was 
buried under an oak (Gen. xxxv. 8). 
So Saul (1 Sam. xxxi. 18). Idolaters 
sacrificed under oaks (Isa. i. 29). 
Under one Joshua set up a pillar at 
Shechem to commemorate the na- 
tion’s covenant with God (Josh. xxiv. 
26). The ‘‘tree’’ in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream (Dan. iv.) is tlan, any strong 
tree. 


Oath. Heb. vi.16: “an oath for con- 


firmation is the end of strife (contra- 
diction).”” Therefore Christianity 
sanctions oaths, but they are to be 
used only to put an end to contra- 
diction in disputes and for confirma- 
tion of solemn promises. God, in 
condescension to man’s mode of 
confirming covenants, confirmed His 
word by oath; by these ‘‘two im- 
mutable things in which it is impos- 
sible for God to lie, we’ have strong 
consolation who have fled for refuge 
to lay hold upon the hope set before 
us.” And ‘‘ because He could swear 
by no greater He sware by Himself”: 
also vil. 28. Jesus Himself accepted 
thehighpriest’sadjuration(Matt.xxvi. 
63). Paul often calls God to witness 
the truth of his assertions (Acts 
xxvi. 29; Rom. i. 9, ix. 1; 2 Cor. i. 
28, xi. 31; Gal. i. 20; Phil.i. 8). So 
the angel, Rev. x.6. The prohibi- 
tion “ swear not at all’’ (Matt. v. 34, 
Jas. v. 12) refers to trivial occasions, 
not to oaths on solemn occasions and 
before magistrates. In every day 
conversation your simple yea or nay 
suffices to establish your word. The 
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Jews held oaths not binding if God’s 
name did not directly occur (Light- 
foot, Hor. Heb.). ‘Thou shalt per- 
form unto the Lord thine oaths” 
meant in the Jews’ view, which Christ 
combats, if not sworn to the Lord the 
oath is not binding. Jesus says on 
the contrary, every oath by the crea- 
ture, heaven, earth, etc., is by the 
Creator whether His name be men- 
tioned ornot, and is therefore binding. 
In the perfect Christian state all oaths 
would be needless, for distrust of 
another’s word and untruth would 
not exist. Meantime they are needed 
on solemn occasions. But men do not 
escape the guilt of “taking God’s 
name in vain’’ by avoiding the name 
itself, as in the oaths, “faith!” 
“ gracious!” “by heaven,’ etc. 

The connection in Jas. v. 12 is, Swear 
not through impatience to which 
trials may tempt you (ver. 10, 11); in 
contrast stands the proper use of the 
tongue, ver. 13. To appeal to a 
heathen god by oath is to acknow- 
ledge his deity, and is therefore for- 
bidden (Josh. xxiii. 7; Jer. v. 7, xii. 
16; Amos viii. 14), as in swearing to 
appeal to God is recognising Him 
(Deut. vi. 18; Isa. xix. 18, lxv. 16). 
An oath even to a heathen king is so 
binding that Jehovah’s chief reason 
for dethroning Zedekiah and giving 
him over to die in Babylon was his 
violating his oath to Nebuchadnezzar 
(Ezek. xvii. 13-20; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
13). 

Jewish criminal procedure admitted the 
accused to clear himself or herself by 
oath (Num. yv. 19-22; 1 Kings viii. 
81); our Lord, Matt. xxvi. 63. Oath 
gestures were “lifting up the hand”’ 
(Deut. xxxii. 40, Gen. xiv. 22, Isa. 
iii. 7, Ezek. xx. 5, 6). Witnesses laid 
their hands on the head of the ac- 
cused (Lev. xxiv. 14). Putting the 
hand under the thigh of the superior 
to whom the oath was taken in sign 
of subjection and obedience (Aben 
Ezra): Gen. xxiv. 2, xlvii. 29; or else 
because the hip was the part from 
which the posterity issued (xlvi. 26) 
and the seat of vital power. In making 
(Heb. cutting) a COVENANT (see) the 
victim was divided, and the contract- 
ing parties passed between the por- 
tions, in token that the two became 
joined in one. In Gen. xv. 8-17 Abram 
was there, and God signified His pre- 
sence by the burning lamp which 
passed between the pieces (Jer. xxxiv. 
18). Comp. Jud. xix. 29, 1 Sam. xi. 7, 
where a similar slaughter of the oxen 
of any who should not follow Saul 
issymbolised. The false witness was 
doomed to the punishment due to 
the crime which he attested (Deut. 
xix. 16-19). Blasphemy was punish- 
able with death (Lev. xxiv. 11, 16). 
The obligation in Lev. v. 1 to testify 
when adjured (for “‘swearing”’ transl. 
“adjuration,” alah) was that on 
which our Lord acted before Caiaphas 
(Matt. xxvi. 68). Alah, from El 
“God,” is used for ‘‘imprecations’”’ 
(Num. v. 28). “ Shaba,” from sheba 
“seven” the sacred number, is the 
general word ‘“‘swear’’?; comp. the 
seven ewe lambs given by Abraham 
to Abimelech in covenanting (Gen. 


xxi. 30). 
Obadiah = worshipper of Jehovah, 
Arab. Abdallah. a One of Isra- 


9. Over Ahab’s house. 


10. The prophet. 


OBADIAH 


hiah’s “‘five’’ sons, of Issachar (1 
Chron. vii. 3). But as four only are 
mentioned, Kennicott with four MSS. 
omits ‘‘ and the sons of Israhiah,’”’ 
thus making him brother not father 
of O., and both sons of Uzzi. Syr. 
and Arab. have our text, but ‘‘ four.” 
2. 1 Chron. viii. 38, ix. 44. 3.1 
Chron. ix. 16; Neh. xii. 24, 25. 4. 
1 Chron. iii. 21. 5. 1 Chron. xii. 8, 9. 
6. 2 Chron. xvii. 7. 7. Ezra viii. 9. 


8. Neh. x. 5. 

Akind of lord 
high chamberlain or mayor of the 
palace (1 Kings xviii. 3). As there 
were saints in Nero’s palace (Phil. i. 
18, iv. 22), so in wicked Ahab’s. Had 
not his value as a servant made him 
necessary to Ahab, his piety would 
have destroyed him. The pressure 
of the drought in the third year was 
such that Ahab could trust none 
so well as O. to search throughout 
the land for water to preserve his 
“beasts,” his stud of “horses and 
mules.” Ahab cared more for these 
than for his perishing sabjects! In 
a corrupt court, in spite of the per- 
secuting idolatrous queen Jezebel, 
**Q, feared Jehovah,” not merely a 
little but “ greatly.” So much so 
that he dared to hide from her fury 
100 prophets, feeding them a fifty 
in a cave (comp. on love to the Lord’s 
brethren, Matt. xxv. 40). Ahab went 
in one direction in search of water, 
Q. another by himself. The latter 
was startled by the sudden appearance 
of Elijah, who had disappeared since 
his first announcement of the drought 
coming at his word (1 Kings xvii. 1). 
O. knew him and reverently fell on 
his face saying, “‘ art thou that my 
lord Elijah?” The suddenness of his 
appearing and O.’s past avoidance of 
direct intercourse with him for pru- 
dence sake made him ask in order to 
be sure he was not making a mistake. 
Elijah told him to tell Ahab of his 
presence. O. in distrustful fear (for 
Scripture records the failings as well 
as the graces of its heroes, for our 
learning) regarded the message as 
tantamount to his destruction, sup- 
posing the Spirit would carry Elijah 
elsewhere and so Ahab, disappointed 
of his victim, would wreak his ven- 
geanceon QO. No boastful spirit, but 
a desire to deprecate Elijah’s expos- 
ing him to death, prompted his men- 
tion of his services to the cause of 
God. He could truly say what ought 
to be a motto for the young, “‘I fear 
Jehovah from my youth” (comp. 2 
Tim. iii. 15). Elijah’s assurance that 
he would show himself to Ahab 
sufficed to dispel his fears and to 
re-establish his faith. After his return 
to Ahab we hear of him no more. 
Godliness is a hardy plant that can 
live amidst the frosts of persecution 
and the relaxing warmth of a cor- 
rupt court, and not merely in the 
conservatory of a pious family (1 Cor. 
x. 13, Isa. xxvii. 3, 1 Pet. i. 5). 
Many conjecture 
O. to be the same as (6), but that is 
too early adate. His prophetic theme 
is Edom; and Edom’s revolt under 
Joram, Jehoshaphat’s son, is recorded 
2 Chron. xxi. 10. He stands fourth 
of the minor prophets in the Heb. 
canon, fifth in the LXX. Jerome 
makes him contemporary with Hosea, 


OBADIAH 


Joel, and Amos. This is more likely 
than that he was a contemporary of 
Jeremiah, and that he refers to 
Edom’s cruelty to the Jews at Jeru- 
salem’s capture by the Chaldees in 
yer. 11-16, 20 (comp. Lam. iv. 21, 
92; Ezek. xxv. 12-14, 85; Ps. exxxvii. 
7). The prophecy of O. is too terse 
and fresh and compact a whole to 
have been copied from Jeremiah. It 
must be Jeremiah who copies from 
O. and stamps him as inspired ; comp. 
ver. 5 with Jer. xlix. 9; ver. 6 with 
Jer. xlix. 10; ver. 8 with Jer. xlix. 7. 
What is disjointed in Jeremiah is 
progressive and consecutive in 

Jeremiah would be more likely to 
copy from an old prophet than from 
a contemporary. The capture of 
Jerusalem alluded to by O. is proba- 
bly that by the Philistines and Arabs 
under Joram (2 Chron. xxi. 8-10, 16, 
17), when Edom, who had just before 
revolted from under Judah and had 
been punished by Joram, in revenge 
gave an earnest of that unbrotherly 
cruelty which he in a still worse 
degree showed at Jerusalem’s cap- 
ture by Nebuchadnezzar. Amos i. 
6, 11, and Joel iv. 19, refer to the 
same capture by Philistines and 
Arabs. It cannot be that by Israelites 
under Pekah in Amaziah’s reign, for 
O. calls the captors ‘‘strangers”’ and 
‘foreigners’ (ver. 11). He evidently 
belongs to the same _ prophetiecal 
cycle as Joel and Amos, and so is 
connected with them in the canon. 
Joel drew the outline which succeed- 
ing prophets fill in (comp. Obad. 10 
with Joel iii. 19, Amosi.11; Obad. 11 
with Joel iii. 3, 5, 17, where the lan- 
guage is the same, “ strangers,’’ “‘cast 
lots,” ‘‘ the day of the Lord,’’ Obad. 
15; Joel iii. 14. The same retribution 
in kind, ver. 15, Joel iii. 4,7; ver. 17 
also with Joel ii1. 17; ver. 18 with Joel 
in. 3,5; ver. 21 with Amos ix.12). Joel 
probably was in Joash’s reign, O. 
in Amaziah’s, Amos in Uzziah’s. 
Amaziah slew of Edom in the valley 
of Salt ten thousand, and took Selah 
by war (2 Kings xvi. 7), an earnest of 
Edom’s foretold doom (Obad. 1, etc.). 


Contents. (1.) The doom of Edom 
(1-9). (IL.) Cause of that doom 
(10-16). (IIL.) Re-establishment of 


Israel in their rightful possessions. 
Expanding southward, westward, 
eastward, and northward, they shall 
acquire additionally Edom, Philistia, 
and northern Canaan to Zarephath 
(Sarepta near Sidon). Benjamin’s 
acquiring Gilead implies that the 
transjordanie tribes will acquire 
new possessions. [See Epom for 
the fulfilment.] ‘“Saviours shall 
come up on mount Zion to judge 
the mount of Esau, and the king- 
dom shall be the Lord’s”; no 
longer under the usurping prince of 
this world. In the millennial king- 
dom to come there will bea “prince” 
not a “ king’”’ (Ezek. xliv. 3, xliv. 7); 
“saviours’’ or “‘ deliverers’’ like 
the “judges,” bringing in sabbatic 
rest. The Maccabees (Judah’s de- 
liverers from Antiochus Epiphanes) 
who conquered Edom were types. 
“To judge Esau” means to punish, 
as 1 Sam. iii. 13. Edom typifies 
Israel’s and God’s last foes (Isa. xiii. 
1-4). The mount of Esau shall be 
abased before mount Zion. Messiah 


will assume the kingdom with His 
transfigured saints, the Antitype to 
all former ‘‘saviours.’’ They shall 
‘judge the world,’ and as king 
priests shall be mediators of blessing 
to the nations in the flesh. (Dan. ii. 
44, vii. 14,27; Zech. xiv. 9; Lukei. 
383; Rev. xi. 15, xix. 6, “ Alleluia! 
for the Lord God omnipotent reign- 
eth.”) O. quotes here Ps. xxii. 23, 
“the kingdom is the Lord’s.’’ 

11. 1 Chron. xxvii. 19. 12. 2 Chron. 
xxxiy. 12. 

Obal. Joktan’s son (Gen. x. 28). 
Esat in 1 Chron. i. 22. Bochart 
conjectures that the troglodyte Ava- 
lite of eastern Africa represent Obal. 

Obed. 1. Son of Boaz and Ruth (iv. 
17); father of Jesse, David’s father 
(1 Chron. ii. 12, Matt. i. 5, Luke iii. 
22). Hannah in her song (1 Sam. ii. 
5, 7, 10, “they that were hungry 
ceased . . . the barren hath borne 
seven . . . the Lord maketh poor 
and maketh vich’’) apparently alludes 
to Ruth’s experience as reproduced 
in her own. Ruth poorand gleaning 
in the corn becomes wife of Boaz, 
the “mighty man of wealth.’ From 
her springs ‘‘the Anointed King”’ 
Messiah, of whom Hannah sings. 
The fanvine which drove Elimelech’s 
sons to Moab was not long before, 
due in part to Philistine inroads 
(comp. 1 Sam. iv.). The women 
congratulated Naomi on O.’s birth: 
“the Lord hath not left thee with- 
out a kinsman (goel = redeemer), 
that his name may be famous in 
Israel, and he shall be . . . a nour- 
isher of thine old age, for thy daugh- 
ter in law, which is better to thee 
than seven sons, hath borne him” 
(Ruth iv. 14, 15). 2. 1 Chron. ii. 
37, 38. 8.1 Chron. xi. 47. 4. 1 
Chron. xxvi. 7. 5. Father of Azar- 
iah (2 Chron. xxiii. 1). 

Obed Edom. 1. 2Sam.vi.1l. [On 
his title “ the GirritE”’ see.] Gath- 
rimmon was a city of the Levite 
Kohathites in Dan (Josh. xxi. 24). 
Hewasa Kohathite and distinguished 
by his title ‘‘ Gittite’’ from O. son 
of Jeduthun, a Merarite (1 Chron. 
xvi. 88). Lived near Perez Uzzah, on 
the way from Kirjath Jearim to 
Jerusalem. After Uzzah’s stroke 
David in fear took the ark aside to 
the house of O. Instead of the 
Levites bearing the ark (as was com- 
manded, Num. vii. 9), David had put 
it in a cart, in the Philistine fashion 
(1 Sam. vi.8). His turning aside from 
the direct way to go to O.’s house 
is accounted for by his sudden fear 
owing to the punishment of Uzzal’s 
presuinption ; he goes to a Kohathite 
Levite, one of the family specially 
appointed to bear the ark on their 
shoulders, and deposits the ark with 
him, conscious that he himself might 
have been punished for irregularity. 
Accordinglyin 1 Chron. xv.we find the 
ark was no longer taken in a cart, but 
borne on the Levites’ shoulders, with 
O. “a doorkeeper for the ark,” and 
it is emphatically said it was “as 
Moses commanded, according to the 
word of Jehovah” (ver. 15, 18, 24). 
The minute propriety of these details 
establishes the truthfulness of the 
narrative of the Divine visitation on 
Uzzah. The Lord blessed O. and all 
his household in consequence during 


Obil. 


Ocran. 
Oded. 1. Father of Azariah the pro- 
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its three months’ stay with him; so 
David brought it up from O.’s house 
with joy. While the ark brought a 
plague every one was glad to be rid 
of it; but when it brought a blessing 
to O. they wished for it. Many will 
own a blessing ark; he is an O. in- 
deed that will own a persecuted, 
tossed, banished ark. (Trapp.) ‘God 
blessed him” with eight sons who 
were temple porters (xxvi. 1-3, 8). 
O. and his sons guarded the S. temple 
gate and the house Asuppim, 7.e. 
of gatherings, a store of the temple 
goods near the 8. gate in the outer 
court (ver. 15). O. was doorkeeper 
for the ark (xv. 24). Those whom 
the Lord hath blessed, and who have 
received God’s ark into their home 
and heart, are best fitted to serve in 
the sanctuary and to open the king- 
dom of heaven ministerially. The 
site of lis house is still pointed ont, a 
very green plateau, Kwryet es saideh 
“the abode of the blessed,’’ on the 
way from Kirjath Jearim to Jerusa- 
lem, a little beyond Khirbet el Uz 
(Perez Uzzah). In xvi. 88 O. the 
singer appears distinct from O. the 
“yorter’’ or gatekeeper (xvi. 4,5, 38). 
O. and his colleagues could not pos- 
sibly at the same time as porters pre- 
cede, and as singers come after, the 

riests and the ark. 2. [Seel.} A 

erarite Levite of the second degree 
(xvi. 88). 38. A Levite in Amaziah’s 
time, having charge of the vessels of 
God’s house, taken captive with the 
king by Joash king of Israel at Beth- 
shemesh battle (2 Chron. xxv. 28, 24). 
Probably sprung from ‘‘O. the Git- 
tite.’ The blessed of the Lord shall 
dwell in the Lord’s house for ever. 
An Ishmaelite, appropriately 
herd of David’s camels (1 Chron. 
xxvii. 80). Abal is Arabic for camel 
keeper. 


Oboth. A stage in Israel’s journey, 


on the border of Edom and Moab 
(Num. xxi. 10, xxxiii. 48). N. of 
Punon, E. of the northern pait of 
Edom. Now the halting place el 
Ahsa on the pilgrim route between 
Damascus and Mecca. O. means 
“holes dug for water’’; plural of Ob 
or obah, Arabic weibeh. Ahsa is 
also a plural meaning the same. The 
wady el Ahsa runs N.W. into the 
Dead Sea, and is the boundary be- 
tween the provinces Jebal and Kerak, 
as anciently between Edom and 


Moab. 
Num. i. 18. 


phet under Asa (2 Chron. xv. 1); in 
ver. 8 “of O. the prophet”? must be 
an interpolation, for ‘‘ the prophecy’’ 
in the Heb. is absolute, not in the 
construct state as it would necessarily 
be if the words were genuine; be- 
sides not O. but Azariah was “ the 
prophet,” Alex. MS. and Vulg. read 
in ver. 8 *f Azariah son of O.” 2, A 
prophet of Samaria under Pekah. 
When the Israelites led away 200,000 
Jews captive to Samaria, ‘'O. went 
out before the host and said, Be- 
cause Jehovah was wroth with Judah, 


He hath delivered them into your 


hands, and ye have slain them in a 
rage that reacheth up into heaven 
(calling for Divine vengeance on 
ourselves) ; and now ye purpose to 
eep the children of Judah bondmen 


OFFICER 
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. .. butare there not with you, even 
with you, sins against Jehovah? 
(comp. Matt. vii. 1-5, Jas. ii. 18.) 
Now. . . deliver the captivesagain,” 
ete. It was a bold venture so to 
reprove to the face men flushed with 
triumph. But God often blesses an 
effort more than one durst expect. 
Certain chiefs of Ephraim, touched 
by bis appeal, said, “‘ ye shall not 
bring in the captives hither,’’ ete. 
Then they took and clothed the 
naked, and shod them, and gave 
them to eat and drink, and anointed 
them (oil is refreshing and healing in 
the sultry East), and carried all the 
feeble upon asses (comp. Luke x. 34) 
and brought them to Jericho (Rom. 
xii. 20). 

Officer. In N. T. used to transl. 
_ hupeeretes ‘‘minister’’ (Matt. v. 25), 
and practor ‘‘exacter’’ or ‘‘ officer 
of the court,’’ only in Luke xii. 58. 
Og. An Amorite king of Bashan, 
ruling 60 cities, including Ashteroth 
Karnaim and Edrei (Josh. xiii. 12, 
xii. 4; Gen. xiv.5). After conquer- 
ing Sihon’s land from the Arnon to 
the Jabbok, Israel marched by way 
of BasHan [see, and Arcos] which 
is N. of the Jabbok. Og met them 
and perished with all his people at 
Edrei, and Israel took his land (Num. 
xxi, 33-35). Og was of a different 
race, viz. “of the remnant of the 
giants,” the Rephaim before the 
Amorites eame (Deut. iii. 13). The 
Amorites by intermarriage with the 
Rephaim were in “ height like that 
of the cedars and strong as the oaks” 
(Amos ii. 9). Og’s bedstead was in 
Rabbath of Ammon when Moses 
wrote Deut. iii. 1-11. Hither the 
Ammonites, like the Bedouin, tol- 
lowed in the wake of Israel’s armies 
as pillagers, and so got possession of 
it; or Israel sent it to Ammon as a 
pledge of their having no hostile in- 
tentions, the Lord having forbidden 
them to disturb Ammon, and as a 
visible token of Israel’s power in 
having overcome such mighty kings 
as Sion and Og. It was nine cubits 
long and four broad. ‘‘ Of iron,” 
perhaps the black basalt of the 
country, whichis called by the Arabs 
‘iron,’ having 20 per cent. of that 
metal. His body was of course 
shorter. Knobel thinks Og’s ‘‘ bier”’ 
is meant, a sarcophagus of black 
basalt. His corpse may have been 
carried, in this view, to the territory 
of the friendly Ammonites. So Dr. 
Geddes conjectures Og, after his 
defeat, fled to Rabbath where he 
died and was buried in this coffin. 
After traversing the smooth pasture 
land, Israel suddenly came on the 
marvellous rock barrier of Argob, an 
oval basalt island, 60 miles by 20, 
“‘allthe girdle (Heb.) of Argob” 
(the stony country), rising abruptly 
30 ft. from the surrounding Bashan 
plains. The rocky fastnesses, on 
which Og’s 60 cities were, almost 
impregnable, compensated by secur- 
ity for their inconveniences. Had 
Og remained in them, Israel could 
not have dislodged him. God there- 
fore saw it needful to encourage 
Israel in facing such a foe, “fear 
him not”; and God sent hornets 
which, as well as infatuation, drove 
Og into the open field where he was 


Ohad. 
Ohel. 
Oil. Its three principal uses among 


overthrown (Josh. xxiv. 12). God’s 
special interposition for Israel against 
Og is the theme of praise (Ps. exxxy. 
11, exxxvi. 20). 

Gen. xlvi. 10; Exod. vi. 15. 
1 Chron. iii. 20. 


the Hebrews were: (1) Toanoint the 
body so as to mollify the skin, heal 
injuries, and strengthen muscles (Ps. 
civ. 15, cix. 18, exli. 5; Isa. 1.6; Luke 
x. 34; 2 Chron. xxviii. 15; Mark vi. 
13; Jas. v. 14) [see anoint]. (2) 
As we use butter, as food (Num. xi. 
8, 1 Kings xvii. 12, 1 Chron. xii. 40, 
Ezek. xvi. 18, 19, Hos. ii. 5). (8) 
To burn in lamps (Exod. xxv. 6, 
Matt. xxv. 3). Type of the Holy 
Spirit’s unction (2 Cor. i. 21, 1 John 
ii. 20, 27) and illumination (Zech. iv. 
11,12). The supply of grace comes 
not from a dead reservoir of oil, but 
through living “olive trees.”’ Ordi- 
nances and ministers are channels, 
not the grace itself; ver. 14, ‘‘anointed 
ones,” Heb. sons of oil; Isa. v. 1, 
“very fruitful hill,” Heb. “horn of 
the son of oil.” The Lord Jesus 
has the fulness of grace from the 
double olive tree of the Holy Spirit, 
so as to be at once our priest and 
king; He is the tree, ministers the 
branches, ‘‘ emptying the golden oil 
out of themselves”’ for the supply of 
the church and to the glory of the 
Author of grace. In the sanctuary 
oil served the three purposes: (1) 
anointing the priests and holy things, 
(2) as food in the bloodless offerings 
(minchahs), (3) it kept alive the 
lights in ‘“‘the pure candlestick,” 
“the lamp of God” (1 Sam. iii. 3) 
in the holy place. Messiah is the 
Antitype ‘“‘anointed with the oil of 
gladness above His fellows ’”’ (Heb. i. 
9, Ps. xlv. 7) ; not only above us, 
the adopted members of God’s 
family, but above the angels, par- 
takers with Him, though infinitely 
His inferiors, in the holiness and joys 
of heaven. His anointing with 
“the oil of exulting joy’’ took place 
not at His baptism when He began 
His ministry for us, but at His tri- 
umphant completion of His work, at 
His ascension (Eph, iv. 8, Ps. Ixviii. 
18), when He obtained the Holy 
Spirit without measure (John iii. 
34), to impart to us in measure. The 
oil of gladness shall be in the fullest 
sense His ‘in the day of His espou- 
sals, in the day of the gladness of 
His heart’? (S. of Sol. ili. 11, Rev. 
xix. 7). Guests were anointed with 
oil at feasts; so He anoints us, Ps. 
xxii. 5. The offering of oil on the 
altar was the offerer’s acknowledg- 
ment that all his spiritual gifts were 
from Jehovah. The ‘beaten oil” 
for the sanctuary light was made 


OIL PRESSES. 


from olives bruised in a mortar. So 
Messiah’s bruising preceded His 


pouring out the Spirit on us (Exod. 
xxv. 6, xxvii. 20). The olives were 
sometimes ‘‘ trodden”’ (Mic. vi. 15), 
or “pressed” in a “press,” making 
the fats overflow (Joel 1. 24, iii. 
13; Hag. ii. 16). The oil was stored 
in cellars, in cruses (1 Kings xvii. 14). 
Solomon supplied Hiram with‘‘20,000 
baths of oil” (2 Chron. ii. 10), ‘‘ 20: 
measures of pure oil” (1 Kings v. 
11). Oil was exported to Egypt as 
the special produce of Palestine 
(Hos. xii. 1). Meat offerings were 
mingled or anointed with oil (Ley. 
vii. 10, 12) ; but the sin offering and 
the offering of jealousy were without 
oil (v. 11, Num. v. 15). The oil in- 
dicated ‘‘ gladness”’; its absence sor- 
row and humiliation (Isa. lxi. 8, Joel 
ii. 19, Ps. xlv. 7). 

Oil tree: ’eetz shemen (Isa. xli. 19), 
but in A. V. Neh. vit. 15 “pine 
branches.”? . Probably the zackuwiv 
or Balanites Agyptiaca is meant. 
Distinct from the zaith, “‘ olive tree.” 
The zackum is a small tree abundant 
in the Jordan plain. It is found all 
the way from India to Syria, Abys- 
sinia, and the Niger. The zackum 
oil is highly esteemed by the Arabs 
as a remedy for wounds. 

Ointment. See ANOINT. 

Old Testament. The conscientious 
preservation of the discrepancies of 
parallel passages (as Ps. xiv. and hii., 
Ps. xviii. and 2 Sam. xxii., Isa. xxxvi. 
—xxxix. and 2 Kings xviii.—xx., Jer. 
li. and 2 Kings xxiv., xxv., Ezra ii. 
and Neh. vii.), notwithstanding the 
temptation to assimilate them, proves 
the accuracy of Ezra and his as- 
sociates in transmitting the Scrip- 
tures to us. The Maccabean coins 
and the similar Samaritan character 
preserve for us the alphabetical 
characters in which the text was 
written, resembling those in use 
among the Phoenicians. The targums 
shortly before Christ introduced the 
modern Aramaic or square characters 
now used for Hebrew. Keil however 
attributes these to Ezra. No vowel 
points were used, but in the later 
books matres lectionis or vowel 
letters. The words were separated 
by spaces, except those closely con- 
nected. Sections, parshioth, are 
marked by commencing a new liue 
or by blank spaces. The greater 
parshioth are the sabbath lessons 
marked in the Mishna, and perhaps 
dating from the introduction of the 
square letters; distinct from the verse 
divisions made in Christian times. 
Pesukim is the term for “ verses.”’ 

The LXX. and Samaritan pentateuch 
are the oldest documents wherewith 
to criticize our Heb. text. Gesenius 
has shown the inferiority of the Sa- 
maritan to our Hebrew pentateuch: 
(1) it substitutes common for unusual 
grammatical forms; (2) it admits 
glosses into the text; (3) it emends 
difficult passages, substituting easier 
readings; (4) it corrects and adds. 
words from parallel passages ; (5) it 
interpolates from them; (6) it  re- 
moves historical and other difficulties. 
of the subject matter; (7) Samari- 
tanisms in language; (8) passages 
made to agree with the Samaritan 
theology. However, as a help in 
arriving at the text in difficult pas- 
sages, it hasitsuse. The Samaritan 
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text agrees with LXX. in more than 
a thousand places where both differ 
from the Masoretic, yet their inde- 
pendence is shown in that the LXX. 
agree with the Masoretic in a thon- 
sand places, and both herein differ 
from the Samaritan. A revised text 
existed probably along with our Heb. 
oneinthe centuries next before Christ, 
and was used by the LXX. ‘The Sa- 
maritans altered it still more (Gese- 
nius); soit became “the Alexandrian 
Samaritan text.’’ The Samaritans cer- 
tainly did not receive their pentateuch 
from the Israelite northern kingdom, 
for they have not received the books 
of Israel’s prophets, Hosea, Jonah, 
Amos. Being heathen, they probably 
had the pentateuch first introduced 
among them from Jndah by Man- 
asseh and other priests who joined 
them at the time of the building of 
the mount Gerizim temple. 

Josephus (ce. Apion i. 8) boasts that 
through all past ages none had added 
to, or taken from, or transposed, 
aught of the sacred writings. The Gr. 
translation of Aquila mainly agrees 
with ours. So the targums of On- 
kelos and Jonathan. Origen in the 
Hexapla, and especially Jerome, in- 
structed by Palestinian Jews in pre- 
paring the Vulgate, show a text 
identical with ours in even the tra- 
ditional unwritten vowel readings. 
The learning of the schools of Hillel 
and Shammai in Christ’s time was 
preserved, atter Jerusalem’s fall, in 
those of Jabneh, Sepphoris, Czesarea, 
and Tiberias. R. Judah the Holy com- 
piled the Mishna, the Talmud text, 
before A.D. 220. The twofold Gemara, 
or commentary, completed the Tal- 
mud; the Jerusalem Gemara of the 
Jews of Tiberias was written at the 
end of the fourth century ; the Baby- 
lonian emanated from the schools 
on the Euphrates at the end of the 
fifth century. Their assigning the 
interpretation to the targwnust, as 
distinguished from the transcriber, 
secured the text from the conjectural 
interpolations otherwise to be appre- 
hended. The Talmudic doctors 
counted the verses in each book, and 
which was the middle verse, word, 
and letter in the pentateuch, and in 
the psalms, marking it by a large 
letter or one raised above the line 
(Lev. xi. 42, Ps. Ixxx. 14). The Tal- 
muudists have a note, “‘read, but not 
written,” to mark what ought to be 
read though not in the text, at 2 
Sam. viii. 3, xvi. 23; Jer. xxxi. 38, 
1. 29; Ruth ii. 11, iii. 5, 17; also 
“written but not (to be) read,” 2 
Kings v. 18, Deut. vi. 1, Jer. li. 8, 
Ezek. xlviii. 16, Ruth iii. 12. So the 
Masoretic keris (readings) in Job xiii. 
15, Hag. i. 8. Their serupulous ab- 
stinence from introducing what they 
believed the truer readings guaran- 
tees to us both their critical care in 
examining the text and their rever- 
ence in preserving it intact. They 
rejected MSS. not agreeing with 
others (Taanith Hierosol. 68, § 1). 
Their rules as to transcribing and 
adopting MSS. show their careful- 


ness. 

The soph-pasuk (:) marking the verse 
endings, and the makkeph or hyphen, 
joining words, were introduced after 
the Talmudic time and earlier than 


the accents. ‘I'he makkeph embodies 
the traditional authority for joining 
or separating words; words joined 
by it have but one accent. ‘T'ransl. 
therefore Ps. xlvy. 4 without “and,” 
“‘ meekness-righteousness,’’t.e. right- 
eousness manifesting itself in meek- 
ness. The Masorah, i.e. tradition 
(first digested by the doctors in the 
fifth century), compiled in writing 
the thus accumulated traditions and 
criticisms, and became a kind of 
“fence of the law.” 


In the post-Talmudic period THE 


Masorau (Buxtorf, Tiberias) notes 
(1) as to the verses, how many are in 
each book, the middle verse in each ; 
how many begin with certain letters, 
or end with the same word, or had a 
certain number of words and letters, 
or certain words a number of times; 
(2) as to the words, the keris (mar- 
ginal readings) and kethibs (text 
readings) ; also words found so many 
times in the beginning, middle, or 
end of a verse, or with a particular 
meaning; also in particular words 
where transcribers’ mistakes were 
likely, whether they were to be 
written with or without the vowel 
letters; also the accentuation; (8) 
as to the letters, how often each 
occurred in the O.T., ete., ete. The 
written Masorah was being formed 
from the sixth to the tenth century. 
Its chief value is its collection of 
keris, of which some are from the 
Talmud, many from MSS., others 
from the sole authority of the Maso- 
rets. The Bomberg Bible contains 
1171. The small number in the pen- 
tateuch, 43, is due to the greater 
care bestowed on the law as com- 
pared with the other Scriptures. 
The Masorah is distinguished into 
magna and parva (an abridgment of 
the magna, including the keris and 
printed at the foot of the page). 
‘lhe magna is partly at the side of the 
text commented on, partly at the end. 
Their inserting the vowel marks in 
the text records for us the tradi- 
tional pronunciation. The vowel 
system was moulded after the Ara- 
bian, and that after the Syrian 
system. The accents in their logical 
signification were called ‘‘senses”’ ; in 
their musical signification, ‘‘tones.” 
They occur in the Masorah, not in the 
Talmud. The very difficulties which 
are left unremoved, in explaining 
some passages consistently with the 
accents and the vowel points, show 
that both embody, not the Masorets’ 
private judgment, but the traditions 
of previous generations. Walton’s 
Polyglot gives readings also of the 
Palestinian and of the Babylonian 
Jews; the former printed first in the 
Bomberg Bible by R. Jacob ben 
Chaim, 216 in all, concerning the con- 
sonants, except two as to the map- 
pik. Aaron ben Asher, a Palestinian, 
and R. Jacob, a Babylonian Jew, 
having collated MSS. in the 11th 
century, mention 864 different read- 
ings of vowels, accents, and mak- 
keph, and (S. of Sol. viii. 6) the divi. 
sion of a word. Our MSS. generally 
agree with Ben Asher’s readings. The 
Masorah henceforward settled the 
text of Jewish MSS.; older MSS. 
were allowed to perish as incorrect. 


Synagogue rolls and MSS. for private 


use are the two classes known to us. 
Synagogue rolls contain separately 
the pentateuch, the haphtaroth (lit. 
“‘ dismissals,” being read just before 
the congregations left) or sections of 
the prophets, and the megilloth, 
viz. Song of Solomon, Ruth, Lament- 
ations, Keclesiastes, and Esther: all 
without vowels, accents, and soph- 
pasuks. ‘he Sopherim ‘Tract ap- 
pended to the Babylonian Talmud 
prescribes as to the preparation of the 
parchment for these rolls, and the 
ceremonial required in writing them. 
They are not sold; it is supposed 
that only vitiated copies, rejected 
by the synagogue, have got into 
Christian hands. The Spanish writing 
is rounder and modern, the German 
aud Polish more angular, designated 
the tam (perfect) and the welsh 
(foreign) respectively. Private MSS. 
are in book form, the inner margin 
being used for the Masorah Parva, 
the upper and lower margins for the 
Masorah and rabbinical comments. 
Sections and verses are marked. One 
wrote the consonants, another the 
vowels and accents in a fainter ink, 
another the Masorah. Most MSS. 
are of the 12th century. Kennicott 
assigns No. 590 of his collation 
to the 10th century. De Rossi to 
A.D. 1018, and his own (No. 634) to 
the eighth century. The Spanish 
MSS., like the Masorah, place Chron- 
icles before the hagiographa; the 
German MSS., like the Talmud, 
place Jeremiah and Ezekiel before 
Isaiah ; and Ruth, separate from the 
other megilloth, before Psalms. Of 
the 581 MSS. collated by Kennicott, 
102 have the whole O. T. 


Pinner found at Odessa MSS. (pre- 


sented by a Karaite of Eupatoria in 
1839 to the Odessa Hist. and Antiq. 
Society), one of which, brought from 
Derbend in Daghestan, appears from 
the subscription older than a.p. 580. 
If this be correct, it is the oldest 
extant. Another, a MS. of the pro- 
phets, inscribed a.D. 916, has vowels 
and accents differing from the ordi- 
nary form, and placed above the 
letters. The China MSS. resemble 
the European; so the MS. brought 
by Buchanan from Malabar. The 
MS. ina cave under the synagogue of 
Aleppo bears inscription: ‘I Moses 
ben Asher wrote this cycle of Scrip- 
ture with all correctness, as the good 
hand of God was upon me... in 
the city of Tiberias. Amen. Finished 
827 years after the destruction of the 
second temple.” 


The Psalter, with Kimchi’s comment- 


ary, was the first printed Heb. 
scripture, at Bologna, in a.p. 1477; 
at Soncino the first whole Heb. 
Bible, one of which edition is in 
Exeter College, Oxford. In 1494 
Gersom printed at Brescia the edition 
from which Luther made his German 
transl. Bomberg at Venice printed 
in 1518 the first edition with Masorah, 
targums, and rabbinical comments; 
Felix del Prato, a converted Jew, 
being editor. Bomberg at Venice 
printed the second rabbinical Bible, 
four vols. fol., 1525, with the text 
corrected from the Masorah by R. 
Jacob ben Chaim, a Tunisian Jew. 
Jos. Athias, a rabbin and printer at 
Amsterdam, compared previous edi- 
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tions with a MS., a.p. 1299, anda 
Spanish MS. 900 years old,and printed 
an edition 1661 with preface by Leus- 
den, professor at Utrecht. Van der 
Hooght’s edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 1705, 
which is our textus receptus, rests on 
Athias’. 


Kennicott’s Dissertations on the Printed 


Text, 1758 and 1759, drew from the 
English public £10,000 to secure a 
collation of MSS.throughout Europe. 
He and Bruns of Helmstadt collated 
581 Jewish and 16 Samaritan MSS. 
(half of them throughout, the rest 
only im select passuges), and 40 
printed editions. The result was 
printed with Van der Hooght’s text, 
1776-80. De Rossi at Parma gave 
from ancient versions various readings 
of SELECT PASSAGES, and from the 
collation on them of 617 MSS., and 
134 besides, which Kennicott had not 
seen; four vols. 1784-8, a fifth vol. 
1798. The variations were trifling, 
chiefly of vowel letters; so that we 
have the assurance that our O.'I’. text 
is almost as pure as attainable. The 
ancient versions alone need more care- 
ful serutiny.. Jerome’s Vulgate is 
the best critical help on disputed 
passages. Aquila’s, Symmachus’, and 
Theodotion’s versions are but frag- 
ments. The Syriac leans on LXX. 
The targums are but paraphrase ; 
still they, if all agreeing together for 
a reading, furnish a strong presump- 
tion in its favour. The LXX. con- 
firms a reading if otherwise rendered 
probable, but not by itself alone. 
Smith’s Bible Dict. conjectures on 
Ps, lxxvi. 10, from LXX., techaggeka 
for tuchgor, ‘‘ the remainder of wrath 
shall keep holiday to Thee.’ But 
the Heb. text is susceptible of the 
A. V. if the cognate Arabic is an 
authority. Or else the Heb. lit. is 
“Thou girdest Thyself with the re- 
mainder of the foe’s wrath,”’ 7.e., even 
to its last remains (comp. Ixxv. 8) it 
serves as a weapon to gird Thyself 
with for their destruction (Hengsten- 
berg) ; or, ‘‘ those left of the foe, who 
vented their wrath against Thee, 
Thou girdest Thyself with, making 
them acknowledge and praise Thy 
power” (Maurer) : ver. 11, Isa. xlix. 
18, Ps. Ixviii. 30. 

The LXX. is two centuries later than 
the last book of O. IT. It is only in 
the period iminediately following the 
closing of the O.T. canon that its few 
corruptions have arisen, for subse- 
quently the jealous care of its purity 
has been continually on the increase. 
The LXX. translators neither knew 
enough Heb. for rightly fulfilling their 
task, nor used what they knew to the 
best purpose. Transcription subse- 
quently has much corrupted their ver- 
sion, it being in great demand and 
often theretore transcribed hastily 
without the scrupulous care with 
which the Heb. text was most careful- 
ly guarded. The N.T. quotes mainly 
the LXX. O. T., but corrects it b 

the Heb. when needful (Matt. xxi. 
5, ix. 18, iv. 15, 16; John xix. 87; 
1 Cor. iii. 19, xv. 54; Luke xxii. 37; 
Rom. ix. 33). The LXX. alone is 
Satna throughout Epistle to the 

ebrews, except x. 30. 

A specimen of corrections from the 
keri in conjunction with LXX. is 
Isa. ix. 38, “‘its’’ for “not’’; but the 
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difficulty of the reading favours the 
text, ‘Thou hast multiplied the na- 
tion and (soon after) not increased 
the joy’ ; for the increase of the true 
Israel by Gentile converts to Christi- 
anity was soon followed by the growth 
of corraption and antichrist ; but he 
in turn is to be destroyed, as Midian 
was by Gideon, to the “joy”’ of the 
elect nation. In Ps. xxii. 16 Aquila 
(A.D. 183), a Jew, reads “they dis- 
figured,” confirming the reading in 
A. V., “they pierced my hands,” in 
opposition to ‘‘they enclosed as a 
lon my hands,” ete. So LXX., 
Syriac, Ethiopic, Arabic, Vulg. The 
little Masorah admits that the Heb., 
which in Isa. xxxviii. 13 means ‘‘as 
a lion,” has a different sense here. 
The LXX. and Samaritan pen- 
tateuch agree in the easier read- 
ing Deut. xxxii. 5, “‘ they (belong) 
not to Him, children of spot”’ (de- 
filement); comp. Eph. v. 7; but 
the Heb. text is intelligible, ‘‘ they 
are not His children, but their blem- 
ish,’’ i.e. the disgrace of God’s child- 
ren. For ‘‘after the commandment” 
(Hos. v. 11) LXX., Syriac, and tar- 
gums read “ vanity,” Jerome “ filthi- 
ness.”” But the “commandment” 
which Ephraim “ walked after’’ is 
Jeroboam’s (1 Kings xii. 28-338, 2 
Kings x. 28-83, Mic. vi. 16). 


Interpretation. The literal system pre- 


vailed in Palestine, the allegorical in 
Alexandria. Philo is an instance of 
the latter class. Later Jewish 
writers searched for recondite mean- 
ings in the places, construction, and 
orthography, apart from the logical 
context. The Kabala (“‘reception,” 
“received tradition’) attached sym- 
bolical meanings to the number of 
times a word or letter recurred, or to 
the number which letters repre- 
sented. For instance the Heb. letter 
x, a, is found six times in the first 
ver. of Gen. and six times in 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 23, the last verse of the Heb. 
Bible, therefore the world will last 
6000 years. This is the Gematria 
method. By the Notarjekon pro- 
cess new significant words were 
formed out of the initial or final 
words of the text, or a word’s letters 
were made the initials of a new sig- 
nificant series of words. By the 
Temurah (change) process new 
words were obtained by anagram (or 
transposition of letters; whereby 
they supposed, for instance, that 
Michael must be the angel meant in 
Exod. xxiii. 28, because it has the 
same letters as ‘‘my angel”’ in Heb. 
by transposition) or by the Atbash 
alphabet where the last letter of the 
alphabet represented a, the last but 
one lb, and so on; thus Sheshach 
would mean Babel or Babylon. 
The Christian interpreters soon re- 
jected these subtleties and maintained 
the historical reality of O. T. events. 
Clement of Alexandria laid down the 
fourfold view of the O. T.: literal, 
symbolical, moral, and prophetical 
(Strom. i. 28). Origen (de Princip. 
iv. 11) his scholar recognises in it a 
body, soul, and spirit; the first for 
the simple, the second for the more 
advanced, the third for the perfect. 
Allegory (of which the 8. of Sol. and 
Gal. iv. 21-81 are divinely sanctioned 
instances) and analogy are pressed 
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too far by him, so much so that he 
denies the literal sense of Gen. i.—iv. 
Contrast the right use, the moral 
deduced from the literal sense (Deut. 
xxv. 4 with 1 Cor. ix. 9), and spiritual 
truths shadowed forth in the literal. 
(1 Cor. x. 1-11; Heb. viii. 5; Rom. xi. 
4, 5, ix. 18-21, etc.) Diodore of 
Tarsus in the fourth century attended 
only to the letter of Scripture. The- 
odore of Mopsuestia pursued the 
grammatical method so exclusively 
that he rejected rationalistically the 
O.T. prophetical references, as if 
the application to Messiah was only 
by accommodation. Chrysostom ac- 
cepted the literal and spiritual, and 
especially dwelt on the moral sense. 
Theodoret similarly combined the 
literal, historical, allegorical, and 
prophetical. Hilary of Poictiers 
drew forth the sense that Scripture 
intended, not what might be forced 
out of it. Augustine made the 
literal sense of Scripture history the 
basis of the mystical, so that the 
latter should not be ‘‘a building 
resting on air” (Serm. ii.6). Luther 
truly says, “the best grammatical 
(literal) interpreter is also the best 
theologian.” On the O. T. Jarchi 
(A.D. 1105), Aben Ezra (1167), Kim- 
chi (1240), and especially Nicholas 
of Lyre (1341, in his Postille Per- 
petuse) set the example of literal in- 
terpretation. It was said, ‘“ Si Lyra 
non lyrasset, Luther non saltasset”’ ; 
if Lyra had not piped, Luther would 
not have danced. The moral must 
rest on the grammatical (literal) his- 
torical, and the spiritual on both. 
These four in some passages coexist. 
Others, as the genealogies and many 
historical details, are links joining 
together the significant parts. Others 
are simply moral and spiritual, as 
Proverbs. Often the moral teaching 
lies not in separate passages, as, for 
instance, the speeches of the book of 
Job, but in the general tenour and 
issue of the whole, to unfold which the 
separate passages work together. 


The N. T. is the key tothe O. T. As 


Christ and His apostles in the N. T. 
interpreted many parts and facts of 
the O.T., so we must interpret other 
parts and facts of the O. T. which 
they have left uninterpreted, on ana- 
logous principles of interpretation. 
The N.'T’. does not note the spiritual 
meaning of every O. T. type and 
history, and the fulfilment of every 
prophecy ; space would not admit of 
it. ‘That is our part, with prayer for 
the Holy Spirit. ‘ In Vetere Testa- 
mento Novum latet, in Novo Vetus 
patet’”’; the N. T. is hidden in the 
O. 'T., the O. T. is revealed in the New 
(2 Cor. iii. 6-18). The whole sub- 
stance of the O.T. is in the N. T., 
but the details are to be unfolded by 
prayerful search. The literal inter- 
pretation is quite consistent with re- 
cognising metonymies, as ‘‘mouth’ 

substituted for ‘‘ word,” the cause 
put for the effect; metaphors, as 
“hardness” said of the heart; para- 
bolic images (Isa. v. 1-7, Jud. ix. 
8-15, where the /istory can be 
discerned only by recognising the al- 
legory) ; personifications ; anthropo- 
morphisms, or human conceptions 
as the “hand,” “ fingers,”’ “wrath,” 
etc., applied to God; allegory, having 
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no outward reality, as the Song 
of Solomon is nevertheless the 
vehicle of representing the historical 
being, the heavenly Bridegroom, and 
His church the bride. Again, the 
prophets depict events as accom- 
plished at once, which in fact were 
the work of a long period, eg. 
Babyion’s destruction (Isa. xili.). 
Each fresh stage in the gradually 
fulfilled accomplishment is an earnest 
of a farther stage, and at length of 
the final consummation. Preliminary 
typical fultilments do not exhaust 
but point onward to the exhaustive 
fulfilment. 

The moral aim is the reasun for the 
disproportionate space occupied by 
personal biographies of men remark- 
able for piety or wickedness, and for 
the gaps which occur in parts of the 
O.T. history. Whatever illustrates 
God’s providence, man’s sinfulness, 
believers’ frailties, God’s mercy and 
faithfulness, is narrated at length at 
the sacrifice of symmetry. Important 
wars and political revolutions are 
briefly noticed. Those events are 
made prominent and full which illus- 
trate the onward march of the king- 
dom of God. The Holy Spirit’s 
inspiration alone could enable the 
writers to put the events in the due 
proportion of God’s design. Christ 
and His apostles bring to light the 
moral and spiritual truths wrapped up 
in the O. T. letter (Matt. v., vi., vii., 
xix. 5, 6, xxii. 82; John x. 34, 35; 
Acts vii. 48, 49; 1 Cor. ix. 9, 10; 
2 Cor. viii. 18-15). Soin the O. T. 
histories (Luke vi. 3; Rom. iv., ix. 
12, 18, 17; 1 Cor. x. 6-11; Heb. iii. 
7-11, xi.; 2 Pet. ii. 15,16; 1 John 
iii. 11-15). 

Scripture does not sanction every act 
of a believer which it records, even 
though it expresses no condemnation 
(Jud. iii. 21; 1 Sam. xxi. 18, xxvii. 
8-12). Elisha’s non-condemuation 
of Naaman’s temporising with his 
master’s idolatry for expediency does 
not sanction it (2 Kings v. 18, 19); 
its record of Jephthah’s rash vow 
gives no approval. The praise of 
one’s faith does not involve eommend- 
ation of all his or her recorded acts. 
The speeches of Job’s friends are 
recorded; it is our part, by com- 
paring them with God’s revealed 
will in other parts of Scripture, to 
ascertain which sentiments are true 
and which erroneous, and in the end 
of the book disapproved by God (Job 
xlii. 7). Jacob’s deceits towards his 
father, and taking advantage of his 
brother’s recklessness, are not ap- 
proved of, but his faith at the root is 
what constituted him heir of the 
promises. It is God’s design that 
spiritual truths should not lie always 
on the surface, but often need 
reverent, diligent, and _ prayerful 
search. This is our probation ; it is 
also an excellence of the Bible, that 
it presents to us living men as they 
are, faulty like the best of us (except- 
ing the One faultless model), so that 
men may copy the good and shun the 
evi 

“The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of 
prophecy ” (Rey. xix. 10). The O.T 
is one great type and prophecy, which 
finds and will find its fullest accom- 
plishment in Him (Luke xxiv. 44; 


Olive. 


Matt. xxvi. 54, v. 17, 18). It cannot 
be mere accident that the evangelic 
history runs parallel with the Mosaic ; 
Gen. ii. 15 is the germ of all succeed- 
ing revelation; its one subject is man 
in conflict with Satan, Satan’s tem- 
porary successes, man’s final victory. 
In the case of Jonah the spiritual 
Antitype confirms the reality of the 
typical outward fact, the Antitype 
was even more marvellous than the 
marvellous type. Moreover the 
spiritual must rest upon the literal 
and moral; therefore mere outward 
fulfilments of prophecy do not suffice ; 
e.g. there must be a further deeper 
and nore spiritual fulfilment of the 
type, Israel’s sojourn in Egypt, than 
that of owr Lord's sojourn there; it 
marks Him as the true Israel with 
high destiny before Him atter His 
temporary sojourn in this Egypt 
world. The N. T. quotes O. T. pro- 
phecies as “fulfilled” in certain 
events, but not necessarily com- 
pletely, for the same prophecy has 
progressive fulfilments down to the 
final one. There is a succession of 
events, each of which partially fills 
up but does not cover the whole 
ground, which shall only be covered 
when the whole succession shall be 
filled up; like concentric circles all 
referable to one centre (Acts ii. 
17-21). So the same verse has 
manifold bearings, as Ps. xxiv. 1, 
quoted for opposite aspects of the 
same truth (1 Cor. x. 26, 28). Jesus 
and His apostles alone use “fulfil” 
for the N. T. accomplishment of 
O. T. Seripture. Matthew (ii. 15, 
18, 28) alleges three events in Jesus’ 
youth as occurring “ in order that it 
(Scripture) might be fulfilled,’’ for 
the O. T. word divinely causes its 
own fulfilment inthe N. T. Again, 
the N. T. writers show the Holy 
Spirit’s inspiration in the liberty 
they take in altering the O.T. words 
for their purpose (Matt. xxvi. al; 
comp. Zech. xiii. 7 ; Rom. xi. 26, 27, 
comp. Isa. lix. 20, ii. 38; Matt. viii. 
17, Isa. liii. 4). 

Its foliage is the a 
mentioned (Gen. viii. 11), Tradition 


from Noah’s days has ever made it 
symbolise peace. It is the emblem 
ot ‘‘fatness” in the oldest parable 
(Jud. ix.8,9). Emblem of the godly 
(Ps. li. 5, 8), im spirit constantly 
dwelling “in the house of God” ; 
in contrast to slave-like formalists 
now sojourning outwardly in it for a 
time, but not abidiny ever (John viii. 
b4, 35 ; Ps. xv,.L5) xxl}. Ormco, 
xxxvi. 8); the wicked and antichrist 
shall be “rooted out of (God's) dwell- 
ing place,” li. (ohel). LUXX., Chal- 
dee, Vulg., and Aben Ezra interpret 
ohel “the tabernacle’? (2 Thess. 
ii. 4; Dan. xi. 44, 45). The saint’s 
children are “like olive plants round 
about his table’? (Ps. exxvill. 3). 
The old olive sends out young suck- 
ers which spring up round the parent 


tree, and which in after ages, when 
the parent’s strength fails, shelter it 
on every side from the blast. It is 
the characteristic tree of Judea on 
Roman coins, Deut. viii. 8. Asher 
“ dipped his foot in oil” (xxxiii. 24). 
Emblem of Judah’s adoption of God 
by grace (Jer. xi. 16, Rom. xi. 17), 
also of joy and prosperity. The 
Gentile church is the wild twig ‘fen- 
grafted contrary to nature’ on the 
original Jewish olive stock ; it marks 
supernatural virtue in the stock that 
it enables those wild by nature to 
bear good fruit ; ordinarily it is only 
a superior scion that is grafted on 
an inferior. 


The two witnesses for God (antitypes 


to Elijah and Moses, Zerubbabel 
and Joshua, the civil ruler and the 
priest : Mal. iv.5, 6; Matt. xvii. 11; 
Acts iii. 21; Jude 6) are “‘the two 
olive trees,” channels of the oil (the 
Holy Spirit in them) feeding the 
church (Rev. xi. 8, 4; Zech. iv. 
11, 12). The wood, fine grained, 
solid, and yellowish, was used for the 
cherubim, doors, and posts (1 Kings 
vi. 23, 31-83). The tree was shaken 
to get the remnant left after the 
general gathering (by “beating,” 
Deut. xxiv. 20), Isa. xxiv. 138; image 
of Israel’s ‘“‘remnant according to 
the election of grace.’”’ The least 
breeze makes the flowers fall ; comp. 
Job xv. 88, ‘She shall cast off his 
flower as the olive,” «.e. the least 
blast sweeps away in a moment the 
sinner’s prosperity. The tree poetic- 
ally is made to cast off its own 
blossom, to mark tbat the sinner 
brings on his own ruin (Isa. iii. 11, 
Jer. vi. 19). It thrives best in a 
sunny position. A rocky calcareous 
subsoil suits it; comp. ‘‘oil out of 
the flinty rock’? (Deut. xxxii. 18). 
The trunk is knotty and gnarled, the 
bark smooth and ash coloured. Its 
growth is slow, but it lives very long. 
The leaves are grey green, not 
deciduous, suggestive of tenacious 
strength. 


Olives, Mount of: Har-hazzey- 


thim. E. of Jerusalem (Ezek. xi. 
23), separated from it by ‘‘ the valley 
of Jehoshaphat”? (Zech. xiv. 4). 
“The mount of the olive grove” 
(Elaionos), Acts i. 12. Arabic jebel 
es Zeitur. In 2 Sam. xv. 30 “the 
ascent of the olives” (Heb.). ‘‘The 
mount facing Jerusalem” (1 Kings 
xi. 7); called ‘‘ the hill of corruption” 
from Solomon’s high places _)uilt 
to Chemosh and Moloch (2 Kings 
xxiii. 18,14). The road by which 
David fied from Absalom across 
Kedron, and passed through trees to 
the summit, where was a consecrated 
spot (an old sanctuary to Elobim, 
like Bethel) at which he worshipped 
God (2 Sam. xv. 80, 32). Turning 
the sunmit he passed Bahurim 
(xvi. 5), probably near Bethany, then 
through a “dry and weary (Heb. 
hayeephim) land where no water 
was,’ as he says Ps. Ixiii. 1, 2 Sam. 
xvi. 2, 14 (the same Heb.), xvii. 2. 
In Ps. xhi. he was beyond Jordan; 


in Ps. Ixiii. he is in the wilderness 


on the near side of Jordan (xv. 28, 
xvii. 21, 22). Shimei, scrambling 
along the overhanging hill, flung 
down the stones and dust of the rough 
and parched descent. 


‘The range has four hills. 
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Josiah de- 
filed Solomon’s idolatrous high 
places, breaking the ‘‘ statues,” 
cutting down the groves, and filling 
their places with men’s bones. After 
the return from Babylon the olive, 
pine, palm, and myrtle branches for 
booths at the feast of tabernacles 
were thence procured (Neh, viii. 15). 
The ridge runs N. and S., separating 
the city which lies on its western side 
from the wilderness reaching from 
the eastern side of Olivet to the 
Dead Sea. At the northern extrem- 
ity the range bends to the W., leaving 
a mile of level space between it and 
the city wall; whereas on the EH. the 
mount approaches the wall, separated 
only by a narrow ravine, Kedron, to 
which the descent from the Golden 
gate, or the gate of St. Stephen, is 
steep, and the ascent from the valley 
bed up the hill equally so. The 
northern part, probably Nob, Miz- 
peh, and Scopus (so called from the 
view it commands of the city), is dis- 
tinct historically, though geologically 
a continuation, from “the mount of 
Olives.” So too the ‘‘ mount of 
evil counsel”’ on the 8. The Latin 
Christians call the northern part 
“Viri Galilxi,’”’ being the preswmed 
site of the angels’ address to the 
disciples at the ascension, ‘‘ ye men 
of Galilee,” etc. (Actsi. il.) 

‘Olivet (Ht Tur), the historical hill so 
called, separated from Scopus by a 
depression running across, is a lime- 
stone rounded hill, the whole length 
two miles; the height at the Church 
of the Ascension on the summit is 
2700 ft. above the Mediterranean, 
Zion is 2537, Moriah (temple area or 
Haivam) 2429, the N.W. corner of 
the city 2581. Thus it is considerably 
higher than the temple mount, and 
even than the so called Zion. S. of 
the mount of ascension, and almost 
a part of it, stands that of the tombs 
of the prophets; again, S. of that, 
the mount of offence. Of the three 
paths from the valley to the summit 
the first follows the natural shape of 
the ground, the line of depression 
between the central and the northern 
hill. It was evidently David’s route 
in fleeing. It was also the Lord’s 
route between Bethany and Jeru- 
salem (Luke xix. 28-37), and that 
whereby the apostles returned to 
Jerusalem after the ascension. The 
second path at 50 yards beyond 
Gethsemane strikes off directly up 
the steep to the village. The third 
turns S. to the tombs of the prophets, 
and then to the village. 

The reputed sites at the W. of the 
central mount are: the tomb of the 
Virgin, then successively up the hill 
GETHSEMANE [eee viz. an olive 
garden, cavern of Christ’s prayerand 
agony, rock where the disciples slept, 
place of Jesus’ capture, spot whence 
the Virgin saw Stephen stoned, spot 
where her girdle dropped at her 
assumption, spot of Jesus’ lament 
over Jerusalem (Luke xix. 41), tombs 
of the prophets, including Haggai 
and Zechariah (the Jews say; Matt. 
xxiii. 29), place of the ascension, and 
church. On the eastern side, de- 
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Lazarus’ house, Lazarus’ tomb, stone 
on which Christ sat when Martha 
and Mary cameto Him, Gethsemane 
is doubtless authentic. ‘he empress 
Helena (a.p. 325) was the first who 
connected the ascension with Olivet 
(Euseb. Vit. Const. iii. 43, Demonstr. 
Evang. vi. 18); not that she fixed the 
precise spot but she erected a memo- 
rial ascension church with a glitter- 
ing cross on this conspicuous site 
near the cave, the reputed place of 
Christ’s teaching the disciples. The 
tradition was not an established one 
till more than 300 years later. 


The real place of ascension was Bethany, 


on the eastern slope, a mile beyond 
the traditional site (Luke xxiv. 50,51; 
Acts i. 6-11). The ‘‘sabbath day’s 
journey” (about six furlongs) specitied 
for the information of Gentiles not 
knowing the locality in Actsi. is from 
Olivet’s main part and suinmiit (or 
from Kefr et Tur, Bethphage ac- 
cording to Ganneau: see below), not 
from the place of actual ascension, 
Bethany, which is more than twice a 
sabbath day’s journey. So publica 
spot as the summit, visible for miles 
from all points, would ill suit the 
ascension of Him who after the 
resurrection showed Himself“ not 
unto all the people but to witnesses 
chosen before of God” (Acts x. 41, 
42). The retired and wooded slopes 
of Bethany on the contrary were the 
fit scene of that crowning event. “The 
mount of Olives” is similarly used in 
a general sense for Bethany (Luke 
xxl. 87, comp. Matt. xxi. 17, xxvi. 6). 
“ Bethany ”’ does not mean (as Alford 
says) the district of Bethany extend- 
ing to the sunvmit, but the village 
alone. 


The traditional site of the lamentation 


over Jerusalem is similarly unreal, 
for it can only be reached by a walk 
of hundreds of yards over the breast 
of the hill, the temple moreover and 
city being in full view all the time. 
The real site must have been a point 
on the road from Bethany where the 
city bursts into view. The Lord’s 
triumphal entry was not by the steep 
short path of pedestrians over the 
summit, but the long easy route 
round the 8. shoulder of the south- 
ernmost of the three divisions of 
Olivet; thence two views present 
themselves in succession ; the first of 
the S.W. part of the city, viz. so 
called ‘‘ Zion,’’ the second, after an 
interval, of the temple buildings, 
answering to the two points of the 
history, the hosannas and the weep- 
ing of Jesus. Luke xix. 37, ‘ when 
He was come nigh, even now at the 
descent of the mount,’”’ etce.; 41-44, 
“when He was come near He be- 
held the city and wept over it.” On 
the slope the multitude found the 
palm branches when going to meet 
the Lord (John xii. 13). 


The catacomb called “the tombs of 


the prophets,” on the hill S. of the 
central ascension hill and forming 
part of it with a slight depression 
between, is probably that cave where 
according to Husebius Jesus taught 
mysteries to His disciples (Stanley, 
Sinai and Pal., 453). 


scending from the ascension church | The mount of offence (Baten el Hawa, 


to Bethany, are the field of the fruit- 
less figtree, Bethphage, Bethany, 


Arabic, ‘‘ bag of the wind”’) is the 
most southern portion of the range. 
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The road in the hollow between it 
and the hill of ‘the tomb of the 
prophets”’ is the road from Bethany 
whereby Christ in triumph entered 
Jerusalem. ‘lhe identitication of 
“ the hill of offence ”’ with Solomon’s 
““mount of corruption’ (1 Kings xi. 
7, 2 Kings xxiii. 18) is a late tradition 
of the 13th century. Stanley makes 
the northern hill (Viri Galilei) to be 
“the mount of corruption ”’ (why so 
called is uncertain in that case) be- 
cause the three sanctuaries were on 
the right side, z.e. 8. of it, viz. on the 
other three summits. But 2 Kings 
xxiii. 13 rather means the three high 
places were on the 8S. side of “the 
mount of corruption,” t.e. the S. side 
or else peak of the mount of Olives, 
which from Brocardus’ time (18th 
century) has been called ‘‘ the mount 
of otfence”’ from the Vulg. transl. of 
2 Kings xxiii. 13. The southern hill is 
lower and more rugged. The wady 
en Nav, continuing the Kedron val- 
ley eastward to the Dead Sea, is the 
southern boundary of the southern 
hill. Its bald surface contrasting with 
the vegetation of the other hills may 
have suggested the identification of it 
asthe ‘mount of corruption.” Onits 
steep western face is the dilapidated 
village of Silwén [see Sitroam]. On 
a projecting part of its eastern side, 
overlooking Christ’s triumphal route, 
are tanks and foundations, supposed 
by Barclay (City, etc., 66) to be the 
site of Bethphage; but the discovery 
of “an almost square block of ma- 
sonry or rock, covered with paint- 
ings,’’ not separated from the porous 
limestone rock of which it formsa 
part, on the strip to the N. of this 
road, shows that in the 11th century 
Christians identified Bethphage with 
that site. The block is 4 ft. 3 in. by 
3 ft. 6 in., and 8 ft. 10 in. high, and 
has on the §. side a representation of 
the raising of Lazarus, on the N. the 
disciples fetching the ass; the sup- 
position in the 11th century was that 
this was the stone ou which our 
Saviour rested while the disciples 
were absent on their Divine errand. 
Bethphage must have been, as this 
stone is, not on the road which Jesus 
was taking, viz. the narrow ridge to 
the mount of Olives; otherwise He 
need not have sent disciples if He 
would have to pass it Himself ; He 
said to them, ‘‘Go to the village over 
against you’ (Matt. xxi. 2). Ganneau 
identifies Bethphage with Kefr et 
Tur, ‘the village of the mount of 
Olives,’’ where exist ancient remains; 
he thinks it marked on the E. the 
sabbath day’s journey from Jerusa- 
lem (Pal. Expl. Qy. Stat., April 1878). 
The notion that the northern hill(Arabie 
Karem es Serjad, “the vineyard of 
the sportsmen”) was the scene of 
the angels’ address to the apostles 
after the ascension first came into 
existence in the 16th century. Its 
first name in 1250 was “ Galilee” 
(Perdiceas in Reland Pal., lii.), either 
from its having been the lodging 
place of Galileans coming up to 
Jerusalem or from corruption of an 
ancient name, perhaps Geliloth, on 
Benjamin’s southern boundary (Josh. 
xviil. 17). The place of the angels’ 
address was from the 12th tothe 16th 
century more appropriately assigned 
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to a place in the Church of the Ascen- 


sion, marked by two columns. Now 
it is only in the secluded slopes of 
the northern hill that venerable olives 
are seen spreading out into a wood ; 
anciently the hills were covered with 
them. No date palms (from which 
Bethany took its name) are to be 
seen for miles. Fig trees are found 
chiefly on the road side. Titus at 
the siege stripped the country all 
round of trees, to construct embank- 
ments for his engines. 

Rabbi Janna in the Midrash Tehillim 
(Lightfoot, i. 39) says that the she- 
chinah or Divine presence, after retir- 
ing from Jerusalem, dwelt three years 
and a half on Olivet, to see whether 
the Jews would repent; but when 
they would not, retired to its own 
place. Jesus realized this in His 
three years’ and a half ministry. 
“The glory of Jehovah went up from 
the city and stood upon the mountain 
on its HE. side.’ Its return into the 
house of Jehovah shall be “ from the 
way of the K., by the gate whose 
prospect is toward the H.” (Hzek. xi. 
23, xliii. 2, 4.) ‘‘ His feet shall stand 
upon the mount of Olives which is 
before Jerusalem on the E., and the 
mount of Olives shall cleave in the 
midst thereof toward the EH. and to- 
ward the W., and there shall be a 
very great valley, and half of the 
mount shall remove toward the N. 
and half of it toward the 8.” The 
place of His departure shall be the 
place of His return, the manner too 
shall be similar (Acts i. 11). The 
direction shall be ‘‘as the lightning 
cometh out of the E.”’ (Matt. xxiv. 
27.) The scene of His agony shall 
be that of His glory, the earnest of 
which was His triumphal entry from 
Olivet (xxi. 1-10). It was His favour- 
ite resort (John viii. 1). 

Ganneau (Pal. Expl.) identifies Scopus 
with Mecharif, where is a great well. 
The Mussulmen place little heaps of 
stones there as the point from which 
Jerusalem and the Sakhrah mosque 
are first observed in coming from 
Nablis. ‘Scopus’ may comprise 
the whole chain from Mecharif to 
Olivet. Conder fixes on a site H. of 
the great northern road from Jeru- 
salem to Nablis. Jerusalem is wholly 
hidden from view until the last ridge 
is reached, from which the road 
rapidly descends and passes to the 
Damascus gate; the gray northern 
wall and the mosque, etc., here burst 
on the view at a mile and a half dis- 
tance, as Josephus describes. Before 
the ridge is a plateau large enough to 
afford camping ground for the two 
Roman legions of Titus, and at the 
same time hidden from view of the 
city; it has also the military advan- 
tages of being directly upon the line 
of communication, of being difficult 
to approach from the front, and 
having good communication with the 
flanks and rear. Beyond the ridge, 
three furlongs to the N., the second 
camp, the fifth legion, could camp on 
a large plain stretching towards Tel 
el Ful, close to the great northern 
road. The name El Mesharif, or 
“the look out,’’ Gr. Scopos, is still 
constantly applied to the ridge. Jo- 
sephus’ ‘‘ seven furlongs’? from the 
centre of the plateau reaches exactly 


« 


Olympas. 


Omar. 


to the large masonry discovered by 
Major Wilson, and supposed to be 
part of the third wall, proving Jeru- 
salem extended northwards far be- 
yond its present limits. This again 
discredits the popular site of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

A Christian at Rome 
(Rom. xvi. 15). The addition, “and 
all the saints which are with them,’’ 
implies that each of the five, of whom 
O. is one, was a centre round whom 
others gathered for prayer, edifica- 
tion, and good works. 

Son of Eliphaz, Esau’s first- 
born (Gen. xxxvi. 11-15). Akin to 
the Amir Arabs E. of Jordan, also 
to amar ‘‘to speak,” and enur “a 
chief.” 


Omega. Rev. i. 8, ‘‘ Iam the Alpha 


and the Omega,’ the first and the 
last letters. Christ ‘‘ the Beginning 
and the Ending” comprises all be- 
tween. Genesis and Revelation meet 
in Him. ‘The last presents man and 
God reconciled in paradise, as the 
first presented him innocent and in 
God’s favour in paradise. I accom- 
plish finally what I begin (Phil. i. 6). 
Always the same. Before all the 
church’s foes, Satan, the beast, and 
the false prophet; and about to be 
after they are no more as a power 
(Heb. xiii. 8). 


Omri=servant of Jehovah. 1. Elah’s 


captain. Besieged Gibbethon in Dan, 
the siege had some time before been 
begun by Nadab (1 Kings xv. 27). 
On Elan’s murder at Tirzah by Zimri 
the army made O. king, 935 B.c. He 
took Tirzah, and Zimri after a seven 
days’ reign perished in the flames. 
Half the people desired Tibni (1 
Kings xvi. 15-27), who according to 
LXX. was helped by his brother 
Joram, but died defeated. The civil 
war was of four years’ duration. 
In 931 O. began his sole reign. Six 
years he reigned at the beautiful 
Tirzah (S. of Sol. vi.4). But having 
proved its inability to resist a siege, 
he bought for two silver talents from 
Shemer the hill Shomron or Samaria, 
six miles from the old capital, She- 
chem, and distinguished for strength, 
beauty, and fertility. Here he reigned 
six years more, and died 919. Deter- 
mined and unscrupulous he “ walked 
in Jeroboam’s sin of the calf worship, 
provoking Jehovah God of Israel to 
anger with vanities.” His “ might 
which he showed ” was celebrated in 
the royal chronicles. To strengthen 
his dynasty he allied himself to Ben- 
hadad I. of Damascus, surrendering 
cities as the price of the alliance 
(1 Kings xx. 34), including Ramoth 
Gilead (xxii. 8). [See AnaB.] For 
the same end his son Ahab married 
the Sidonian king Ethbaal’s daughter 
Jezebel, which issued in the intro- 
duction of Baal worship into Israel. 
Comp. Mic. vi. 16, ‘‘the statutes (a 
firmly established systern) of O.’’ His 
vigour secured the permanence of his 
dynasty for four reigns, till God by 
Jehu overthrew it for its guilt. 


Beth Omri, “‘the house of O.,’’ is the 


regular designation for Samaria in 
Assyrian monuments, thus confirm- 
ing 1 Kings xvi. 24. In the black 
obelisk even Jehu as king of Israel 
is called “son of O.” In the Dibon 


stone Mesha records that O. sub- 


ON 


jected and oppressed Moab till Mesha 
delivered his country. This agrees 
with the Heb. date for O., and with 
the “‘might’’ attributed to him (1 
Kings xvi. 27). 

2. 1 Chron. vii. 8. 3. 1 Chron. ix. 4. 
4. 1 Chron. xxvii. 18. 

On. Son of Peleth, chief of Reuben; 
took part with Korah, Dathan, etc., 
against Moses (Num. xvi.1l). As his 
name is not repeated he probably 
renounced the conspiracy. The 
rabbins say his wife saved him. 

On. Heliopolisin LXX. Beth Shem- 
esh (house of the sui) in Jer. xliii. 18. 
““ Nebuchadnezzar shall break the 
standing images of Beth Shemesh in 
Egypt.” The ‘‘standing images” 
may mean “ obelisks,’’ for which the 
On sun temple was famed; they stood 
before the temple gates. ‘“ The 
houses of the gods shall he burn 
with fire.’ Shu the god of light, 
Tafnet the fire goddess, and Ra the 
sun god, could not save their own 
dwellings from the element which 
they were thought to rule! KE. of 
the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, 
30 miles N.E. of Memphis, Ephraem 
Syrus says the statue rose 60 cubits 
high, the base 10, above was a mitre 
1008 lbs. weight. The obelisk of 
red granite there now is 68 ft. high 
above the pedestal, the oldest and 
one of the finest in Egypt. It was 
part of the temple of the sun; its 
sculptured dedication is by Osirtasin 
I. of the 12th dynasty. Josephus 
(Ant x. 9, §7) says Nebuchadnezzar, 


the fifth year after Jerusalem’s fall, 
left the siege of Tyre to march 
against Egypt. [See Hopura.] Ezek- 
jel (xxx. 17) calls it Aven ; perhaps a 
play on the name, meaning vanity, 
because of its idolatry. Re-Athom 
is the Egyptian hieroglyphical de- 
signation, the sun (Ra) the father 
of the gods, as Adam or Athom was 
of mankind. Manetho says Mnevis 
the bull was first worshipped here 
under the second king of the second 
dynasty. Atum is represented as 
“the setting sun,” the ‘‘sun of the 
nether world” (Gen. xli. 45,50). In 
Isa. xix. 18, “five cities in Egypt 
shall speak the language of Canaan, 


and swear to the Lord of hosts; one 
shall be called the city of destruc- 
tion’? (Ha-Heres). Onias who fled 
into Egypt, in disappointment at not 
getting the highpriesthood, and rose 
to rank under Ptolemy Philometor, 
read “‘ city of the sun” (Ha-Cheres). 
He persuaded Philometor to let him 
build a temple (149 .c.) at Leouto- 
polis in the prefecture (nome) of 
Heliopolis, on the ground that it 
would induce Jews to reside there, 
and that Isaiah almost 600 years be- 
fore foretold the site. ‘City of 
destruction,” if referring to this 
temple, will mean censure of it, as 
violating God’s law that sanctioned 
only the one temple at Jerusalem. 
Gesenius transl. “city of deliver- 
ance,” God “sending them a saviour” 
to ‘deliver them because of the 
oppressors”’ (ver. 20). [See Ir-Ha- 
HERES.] Ha-raisthe Egyptian sacred 
name, “abode of the sun”; AN is 
the Egyptian common name; Cyril 
of Alexandria says On means “the 
sun”; the hieroglyphic uben, akin 
to aven, means shining. Reputed 


ONAM 
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the oldest capital in Egypt, it and 
Memphis are mentioned in very 
early inscriptions as the two seats 
of justice; ‘Thebes is added in hiero- 
glyphics of the 18th dynasty; ‘the 
three seats of justice of both Egypts.’’ 
Under the Greek rulers, On, Mem- 

his, and Thebes sent forth ten 
justices to the surrounding districts. 
Shu, son of Atum, and Tafnet lis 
daughter, were worshipped, as well 
as Ra to whom Mnevis was sacred, 
also Bennu the phoenix, represented 
by a living bird of the crane kind; 
the rising from its ashes indicated 
symbolically a recommencing cycle 
of time. On was famed for learning. 
It was the ecclesiastical metropolis 
of Lower Egypt, where the Greek his- 
torians and philosophers obtained 
their information about Egypt. Plato 
studied under its priests. [Sce 
JosrepH.] Tradition makes On the 
place visited by Joseph, Mary, and 
our Lord, and a sycamore is shown 
under which they rested in their 
- flight (Hos. xi. 1, Matt. ii. 15). LXX. 
add On to the cities which Israel 
built, i.e. fortified, for the Egyptians 
(Exod. i. 11). 
Onam. 1. Gen. xxxvi. 283. 2.1 
Chron. ti. 26, 28. 
Onan. Judah's second son by the 
Canaanitess, daughter of Shua (Gen. 
xxxvili. 4). Slain by Jehovah for 
the unnatural means which he took 
to have no issue by his brother Er’s 
widow, whom he had married accord- 
ing to the custom, to perpetuate the 
race (xxxviul. 4-9). 
Onesimus = profitable. Philemon’s 
runaway slave, of Colosse (Col. iv. 9, 
“one of you’’), in whose behalf Paul 
wrote the epistle to Philemon: 10-16. 
Slaves were numerous in Phrygia, 
whence Paul dwells on the relative 
duties of masters and slaves (Col. iii. 
22,iv.1). Paul’s ‘son inthe faith,” 
begotten spiritually whilst Paul was a 
prisoner at Rome, where O. hoped to 
escape detection amidst its vast popu- 
lation. O. doubtless had heard the 
gospel before going to Rome, in Phile- 
mon’s household, for at Paul’s third 
missionary tour (Acts xviii. 23) there 
were in Phrygia believers. Once 
unprofitable, by conversion O. be- 
came really what his name implies, 
“profitable” to bis master, to Paul, 
and to the church of God; “the 
faithful and beloved brother” of the 
apostle and of his master; godliness 
is profitable for both worlds, and 
makes men so (1 Tim. iv. 8). Sent 
with Tychicus his safeguard, and 
put under the spiritual protection of 
the whole Colossian church and of 
Philemon. He probably had de- 
frauded his master, as well as run 
away (ver. 18); Paul offered to 
make good the loss. The Apostolic 
Canons (Ixxiii.) make him to have 
been emancipated by Philemon. The 
Apostolic Constitutions (vii. 46) make 
him to have been consecrated bishop 
of Berea by Paul, and martyred at 
Rome. Ignatius (Ep. ad Ephes. i.) 
makes an Onesimus bishop of the 
Ephesians. 
Instead of violently convulsing society 

by eager up slaves against their 
masters, Christianity introduces love, 
a principle sure to undermine slavery 
at last; “by christianizing the 
Part XII.) 


Onesiphorus. 


Onions. 


Ono. 


Onycha. An 


master, Christianity enfranchises the 
slave” (Wordsworth). O. so en- 
deared himself to Paul by Christian 
7 ae and by personal services 
that he calls him “‘mine own bowels,” 
i.e. vitals: he bore for him a parent’s 
intense affection for a child. Paul 
would gladly have kept him to min- 
ister to him, but delicate regard to 
Philemon’s rights, and self denying 
love, made him waive his claims on 
Philemon and O. (Philem. 18, 14, 19.) 
O. “was parted’’ from his master 
“for a season’ to become his “ for 
ever’ in Christian bonds. In ver. 
20 he plays again on the name, “ let 
me have prohit (Gr. onaimén) of thee 
in the Lord,” ‘‘ refresh my bowels,” 
1.e. gratify my feelings by granting 


this. 

2 Tim. i. 16-18, 
iv. 19: “the Lord give mercy unto 
the house of O. (as O. showed 
mercy), for he oft refreshed me and 
was not ashamed of my chain (comp. 
Matt. xxv. 36, 45), but when he was 
in Rome he sought me out very 
diligently and found me. The Lord 
grant unto him that he may jind 
mercy (as he found me) of the Lord 
in that day ; and in how many things 
he ministered unto me at Ephesus 
thou knowest very well.” “ Salute 
the household of O.” (2 Tim. iv. 19.) 
Absence from Ephesus probably is 
the cause of the expression; he had 
not yet returned from his visit to 
Rome. If the master were dead the 
household would not be called after 
his name. A good man’s household 
shares in his blessing from God as in 
his deeds for God. Nowhere does 
Paul use prayers for the dead; O. 
therefore was not dead. “ The house- 
hold of Stephanas’’ does not exclude 
“ Stephanas”’ (1 Cor. i. 16, xvi. 17) ; 
so ‘‘the household of O.” does not 
necessarily exclude O. 
Hasselquist (Travels, 290) 
says “they are in Egypt sweet, not 
nauseous and strong as in other coun- 
tries. ... They eat them roasted, 
cut into four pieces, with roasted 
bits of meat (the Turkish kek«b) ; 
and with this dish they are so 
delighted that they wish they may 
enjoy it in paradise.” This gives 
point to Israel’s regrets (Num. xi. 5). 
They were the staple food of the 
labourers on the pyramids (Hero- 
dotus, ii. 125). They contain nitro- 
gen largely, and are considered 
equivalent in nutriment to four times 
their weight of any other veyetable. 
In warm countries they grow to the 
size of a large orange. " 
A town of Benjamin (1 Chron. 
vili. 12). The men of Lod, Hadid, 
and Ono, 721 in number, returned 
from Babylon (Neh. vii. 37). Its 
plain is mentioned (vi. 2) ; identified 
by some with ‘‘the valley of crafts- 
men” (xi. 85). NWefr Ana and Ania 
are suggested as representing O.; 
but there are objections to both. 
ingredient of the 
anointing unguent (Exod. xxx. 34). 
Shecheeleth means lit. a shell_or 
scale, the horny cap of a shell. The 
operculum or cover of the strombus 
or wing shell, which abounds in the 
Red Sea, is employed in compound- 
ing perfume, and was the medicine 
named blatta Byzantina or unguis 


Onyx: shoham. 


Ophel. 


odoratus in the middle ages. Pliny 
(H. N. xxxii. 46) and Dioscorides 
(Mat. Med. ii. 11) mention a shell, 
onyz, “ both a perfume and a medi- 
cine’’; *‘ odorous because the shell 
fish feed on the nard, and collected 
when the heat dries up the marshes ; 
the best kind is from the Red Sea, 
whitish and shining ; the Babylonian 
is darker and smaller; both have a 
sweet odour when burnt, like cast- 
oreum.”’ Theonyx “nail” refers to 


STROMBUS AND OPERCULUM, 


the clawlike shape of the opercu- 


lum of the strombus genus; the 


Arabs call this molluse ‘ devil’s 
claw.’ Shell fish were unclean ; 
hence Gosse conjectures a gum 
resin. 


Found in the land 
of Havilah (Gen. ii. 12). Onyx 
means “nail’’; then the agate, re- 
sembling in coloura man’s nail. Two 
onyx stones, with six names of 
Israel’s tribes engraven on each, were 
on the highpriest’s shoulders as 
“stones of memorial unto Israel” 
(Exod. xxviii. 9-12). The onyx was 
the second stone in the fourth row 
on his breastplate (ver. 20). Josephus 
(Ant. iii. 7, § 5) calls the shoulder 
stones “ sard-onyxes’’ (compounded 
of sard or chalcedony and onyx, deep 
red and milkwhite layers alternat- 
ing). David’s onyxes “‘ prepared for 
the house of his God’? (1 Chron. 
xxix. 2) probably came from Tyre 
(Ezek. xxviii. 13). Tyre’s king, like 
the highpriest with his precious 
stones, was the type of humanity in 
its unfallen perfection in Eden; 
antichrist will usurp the Divine 
King Priest’s office (Zech. vi. 13; 
comp. Acts xii. 21-28). Job (xxviii. 
16) calls it “precious,” but not so 
much so as “ wisdom,” priceless in 
worth. The Arabian sardonyxes 
have a black ground colour, sachma 
is Arabic ‘‘ blackness’; opaque 
white covers black or blue strata. 
Saham in Arabic means to be pale; 
whence Gesenius derives shoham, 
The kinds of onyxand sardonyx vary 
so as to answer to either derivation. 
The onyx has two strata, the sard- 
onyx has three. 

Heb. ‘‘the Ophel,” 7.e. the 
swelling declivity by which the 
temple hill slopes off on its southern 
side as a long round narrow pro- 
montory between the mouth of the 
Tyropeon central valley of the city 
and the Kedron valley of Jelosha- 
phat. On its eastern side is the 
fount of the Virgin; at the bottom is 
the lower outlet of the same spring, 
the pool of Siloam. Here was the 
“great tower’? (Eder? Heb. Mic. 
iv. 8) and the Levites’ residence. It 
was near the water gate (Neh. iii. 
26, 27, xi. 21). Jotham “ built much 
on the wall of O.”  Manasseh 
“compassed about O.” (2 Chron. 
xxvii. 3, xxxiii. 14); on the Ophla, 
as Josephus calls it (see B. J. v. 4, 
§ 2; 6, §1, 3). For warera (Isa. 
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xxxii. 14) transl. O. “the mound.” 
James the Less was called Oblias, 
explained “ bulwark of the people” 
(Hegesippus, in Euseb. H. EK. ii. 23), 
perhaps originally Ophli-am, from 
Ophel. He was martyred by being 
thrown from the temple pinnacle 
near the boundary of O. 

Ophir. Gen. x. 29. Placed between 
Sheba and Havilah, O. must be in 
Arabia. <Arrian in the Periplus calls 
Aphar metropolis of the Sabeans. 
Ptolemy calls it Sapphara, now Za- 
phar. Eleventh of Joktan’s sons. 
Gesenius explains O., if Semitic, 
“fruitful region.”” The Himyaritic 
ofir means red. The Mahra people 
call their country “the ofir country ”’ 
and the Red Sea Bahr Ofir. Aphar 
means dust. In 1 Kings ix. 26-28, 
x. 11, Solomon’s navy on the Red 
Sea fetched from O. gold and almug 
trees; and in x. 22, once in three 
years (which included the stay in O. 
as well as the long coasting voyage) 
Tarshish ships (7.e. like our term for 
far voyagirg ships, “ Indiamen’’) 
brough: ‘“‘gold, silver, ivory, apes, 
and peacocks.’? Mauch, an African 
traveller, found in lat. 20 deg. 15 min. 
S., long. 26 deg.. 30 min. E., ruins 
resembling Solomon’s temple, which 
he connects with O. The gold of 
western Asia was anciently obtained 
principally from Arabia. Saba in the 
south-western part of Yemen is the 
only other place for gold besides O. 
mentioned in Scripture (Isa. lx. 6). 
Strabo, xvi. 777, 778, 784, Diodorus 
Siculus, ii. 50, iii. 44, describe Arabia 
asrich in gold. No gold is now found 
there; whether it has been exhausted 
as in Spain, or we know not the in- 
terior sufficiently to be sure there is no 
gold left. [See Paran.] Thealin 
almug or algum is Arabic article 
“the,” and mica is “sandalwood” 
(Gesenius), so that that wood must 
have come to the Hebrews through 
Arabic merchants. But Lassen de- 
rives it from Sanskrit valgw or val- 
gum, “‘ sandalwood.” The wares and 
animals, from India or ‘Africa, if such 
was their source (as the Sanskrit, 
Tamil, and Malay origin of the words 
ivory, peacocks, and apes respectively 
implies), came through Arabia. O. 
probably therefore was the entrepot 
there. In Palestine and Tyre the 
articles even of India and Africa would 
be designated from O., from which 
they more immediately came. The 
indigo used in Egyptian dyeing from 
of old must have come from India; 
muslins of Indian origin are found 
with the mummies; Josephus (Ant. 
viii. 6, $4) connects O. with India (Ma- 
lacca, so Sir J. i. Tennant) ; Chinese 
porcelain vases have been found in the 
tombs of kings of the 18th dynasty, 
i.e. before 1476 B.c: Gold of O. was 
proverbial for fineness (Ps. xlv. 9; 
Job xxviii. 16, xxii. 24; Isa. xiii. 12; 
1 Chron. xxix. 4; 1 Kings xxii. 48). 
The Ishmaelites abounded in gold: 
Num. xxxi. 22; Jud. viii. 24-26; Ps. 
xxii. 15 ‘‘gold of Sheba (Arabia).” 
Agatharchides in the second century 
B.c. (in Photius 250, and Hudson’s 
Geograph. Minores, i. 60), living in 
Egypt, and guardian to a Ptolemy in 
his minority and so familiar with the 
commerce between Egypt and Arabia, 
attests that gold was found in Arabia. 


Two of his statements have been 
confirmed: (1) that there were gold 
mines in Egypt, Linant and Bonomi 
found them in the Bisharee desert 
(Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. ix.); (2) 
that there were large gold nuggets. 

Ophni. A town in the N.E. of Ben- 
jamin (Josh. xviii. 24). Possibly 
founded bya non Israelite tribe. The 
Gophna of Josephus, said to be only 
second in importance to Jerusalem 
(B. J. iii. 8, § 5; Ant. xiv. 11, § 2, 
xii. 2). Now Jufna, 25 miles N.W. 
of Bethel. 

Ophrah. 1. In Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 
23, 1 Sam. xii. 17). Jerome makes 
it five miles E. of Bethel. Probabl 
the sameas Epuron, EPHRAIM [see 3 
Taiyibeh is now on its site. 
of the Abiezrites, Gideon’s place of 
birth (Jud. vi. 11, 24, viii. 32, ix. 5), 
residence, and burial. He put the 
ephod here which he had adorned 
with the Midianites’ gold, and to it 
all Israel resorted in pilgrimage for 
worship, a spiritual “ whoring” (viii. 
27). In Manasseh, not far from 
Shechem (ix. 1, 5). Now Erfai 
(Van de Velde); Erafa (Schwartz). 
Epher a head of Manasseh probably 
gave the name (1 Chron. v. 24), mi- 
grating thither with Abiezer and 
Shechem (Num. xxvi. 30, Josh. xvii. 
2). 3. 1 Chron. iv. 14, ‘‘ Meonothai 
begat (or else founded) O.” of Judah. 

Oracles. (1) Divine utterances, as 
those by Urim and Thummim and 
the ephod of the highpriest: 1 Sam. 
xxiii. 9, xxx.7,8. (2) The place where 
they were given (2 Sam. xvi. 23,1 
Kings vi. 16), ‘‘the most holy place.” 
In the N. T. the Spirit-inspired 
Scriptures (Rom. iti. 2, Heb. v. 12, 
1 Pet. iv. 11) of the O. T. are so 
called. Others transl., “let him 
speak as (becomes one speaking) 
oracles of God,” which designates the 
N. T. words (afterwards written) of 
inspired men by the same term as was 
applied to the O. T. Scriptures; in 
the Gr. there is no article. The 
heathen “oracles” ceased when 
Christianity supplanted paganism. 
Paul’s casting out ‘‘the spirit of 
pithon”’ (divination) implies that the 
ancient oracles were not always im- 
posture, but were sometimes ener- 
gized by Satanic powers (Acts xvi. 16). 

Orator. (1) Isa. iii. 8, ‘ the eloquent 
orator’’; rather as Vulg., ‘skilled 
in whispering,” @.e. trcantation (Ps. 
lviii. 5), lachash. (2) Tertullus, the 
Jewish accusers’ advocate against 
Paul (Acts xxiv. 1). Paulas a Roman 
citizen was tried with Roman judicial 
forms (xxv. 9,10), the Roman lawyer 
pleading in Latin, as Norman French 
was formerly the language of law pro- 
ceedings in England in Norman times. 

Oreb=raven. Prince of Midian de- 
feated by Gideon (Jud. vii. 25, viii. 3). 
His name, as Zeeb (= wolf), indicates 
a fierce and ravenous warrior. Slain 
upon the rock Oreb in the pursuit after 
the battle, by the men of Ephraim, 
who intercepted and slew with great 
slaughter the Midianites after the 
Jordan fords. This second part of the 


victory is celebrated Ps. lxxxiii. 11-14,. 


Isa. x. 26, ‘according to the slaughter 
of Midian at the rock of Oreb.’’ 
Oreb and Zeeb were the prince 
generals of Midian. Zebab and Zal- 
munna were their kings (Jud. viii. 


Oren. 
Organ: ’ugab from ’agab “ to blow.” 


Ornament. 


5, 10, 12, 18, 21). “‘ Make them likea 
wheel, as the stubble before the wind, 
as the fire burneth a wood, and as the 
flame setteth the mountain on fire.” 
The Arabic imprecation illustrates 
this, ‘may you be whirled as the 
-akkib betore the wind, until you are 
caught mm the thorns or plunged in 
thesea!’’ Thomson describes the wild 
artichoke when dry thus swept before 
the wind. The chaff from the exposed 
threshing floor, and the rapidly sweep- 
ing flame on a wooded hill in hot 
countries, are equally expressive 
images. 


Oreb, rock of=raven’s cliff. The 


scene of Midian’s slaughter by Eph- 
raim (Jud. vii. 25, viii. 1; Isa. x. 26). 
KE. of Jordan. Orbo near Bethslean 
may represent it. Conder identifies 
it with a sharp conical peak, ’Ash el 
Ghorab, “raven’s nest.’’? Tuwayl el 
Diab, a wady and mound, answering 
to the Press of Zeeb, ‘‘the wolf,’’ 
stands two miles N.W. of ’Ash el 
Ghorab. If for ‘‘ravens’’ we under- 
stand the men of Oreb to have fed 
Elijah, ’Ash el Ghorab is close to 
wady Kelt, the traditional Cherith. 
1 Chron. ii. 25. 


‘See Music. ] 
A wind in- 
strument, a 
perforated 
pipe. Pandean 
pipe or syrinx 
(still a pastor- 
al instrument 
in Syria) as 
distinguished 
from the 
HARP, stringed 
instruments (Gen. iv. 21; Job xxi. 12, 
xxx. 81; Ps. el. 4). 


SSS 


SYKIAN Ply PLAYER, 


Orion. The constellation (Job ix. 9, 


xxxviii. 31,32; Amosv.8). Kesil,‘‘a 
fool’’ or “wickedone.’’ The Arabs 
represent O. as a mighty man, the 
Assyrian Nrwrop [see], who rebelled 
presumptuously against Jehovah, and 
was chained to the sky as a punish- 
ment ; for its rising is at the stormy 
season. Sabaism or worship of the 
heavenly hosts and hero worship were 
blended in his person. The three 
bright stars which form O.’s girdle 
never change their relative positions. 
“ Canst thou loose the bands of O.?” 
is God’s challenge to self sufficient 
man; 7.e., canst thou loose the bonds 
by which he is chained to the sky ? 
The language is adapted to the 
current conceptions (just as we use 
the mythological names of constella- 
tions without adopting the myths), 
but with this significant difference 
that whereas those heathen nations 
represeuted O. glovitied in the sky 
the Hebrews view him as a chained 
rebel, not with belt, but in ‘ bands.’ 
O. is visible longer and is 17° 
higher in the Syrian sky than in ours. 
Rabbis Isaac, Isracl, and Jonah 
identified Heb. Wesil with Arabic 
Sohail, Sirius, or Canopus. 

[See DRESS, EARRINGS, 
NOSE JEWEL, ANKLET, FOREHEAD. } 
S. of Sol. i. 10, 11: ‘thy cheeks are 
comely with rows’? (of pearls), tori,” 
alluding to torah the law (Bzek. xvi. 
11). Jehovah adorns His bride with 
His ordinances (Prov. i. 8, 9). Transl. 
S. of Sol. vii. 1, “the rounding 


ORNAN 


(graceful curve) of thy thighs is like 
(the rounding of) the knobs of a 
necklace.”’ 

ynan = Araunad [see]. The va- 
riety of forms of the name indicate 
a non-Israelite. 

Orpah. [See Naomi, Boaz.] Wife 
of CaILion {see}. On her husband’s 
death accompanied Naomi toward 
Bethlehem a short distance, but in 
spite of professions of attachment and 
tears she went back to ‘‘her people 
and her gods,’’ and lost the golden 
opportunity which Ruth embraced 
of having Israel’s God for her God. 
“OQ. kissed her mother in law, but 
Ruth clave unto her’ (Ruth i. 14, 
comp. Prov. xvii. 17, xviii. 24; comp. 
Demas, 2 Tim. iv.10). Orpah’s name 
is now dishonoured, and her seed if 
she had any is consigned to oblivion. 
Ruth’s Seed, Jesus Christ, is the 
name at which every knee shall bow. 
Oshea, or Hosea. Josnva’s [see] 
original name (Num. mii. 8). His 
faith, in contrast to the unbelieving 
spies, procured for him the addition 
of Jehovah’s name to his own (xiv. 
6-10, Deut. xxxii. 44), meaning JAH 
his salvation. 

Ospray : oziiyyah (Lev. xi. 18, Deut. 
xiv. 12). The sea eagle or fish hawk, 
Pandion haliae- 
tus LXX. Orthe @ 
short toed eagle 
that feeds upon 
reptiles. The os- 
sifrage, peres, 
means ‘‘ the bone 
breaker,’ the 
lamergeyer, Gy- 
paetus (eagle 
andvulturecom- 

bined) barbatus, Lie 

“the bearded = oIRcAETUs aaxiicus. 
vulture.’’ Ospray is a corruption of 
ossifrage. It flies in easy curving 
lines, and then pounces perpendicu- 
larly with unerring aim on a fish. 
Ossifrage. [See Ospray.] The most 
powerful bird of prey‘in our hemi- 
sphere. He pushes kids, lambs, 
hares, calves, and even men off the 
rocks, and takes the bones of animals 
high up in the air, and lets them fall 
on stones to crack them and render 
them more digestible. The vulture 
proper has a bald head and neck, a 
provision against the dirting of the 
feathers of birds which plunge the 
head into putrefying carcases. But 
the ossifrage has head and neck fea- 
thered and a beard of black hair 
under the beak. The plumage of the 
head and neck is dirty white, with a 
black stripe through the eye; the 
back, wings, and tail brown, the under 
parts fawn coloured. 

Ostrich. So transl. for ‘‘ owl” (Lev. 
xi. 16), bath haya-anah, ‘‘ daughter 
of greediness”’ or “‘ of wailing.’ Isa. 
xxxiv. 13 transl. ‘‘a dwelling for 
ostriches,’ not ‘‘a court for owls” 
(xliii. 20 marg.). Feminine to ex- 
press the species. Some Arabs eat 
the flesh. It will swallow almost 
any substance, iron, stone, etc., to 
assist the triturating action of the 
gizzard. The date stone, the hardest 
of vegetable substances, is its favour- 
ite food. Its ery resemble the lion’s, 
so that Hottentots mistake it. Dr. 
Livingstone could only distinguish 
them by the fact that the ostrich 
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roars by day, the lion by night. 
Rosenmiiller makes the derivation 
“‘ daughter of the desert.’’ Mic. i. 8, 


Job xxx. 29: “I ama companion to 
ostriches’’ (not “owls’’), living 
among solitudes. In Lam. iv. 3, ye- 
enim, “ cruel like the ostriches in the 
wilderness.” Renanim, Job xxxix. 
13, ‘‘peacocks.”’ Rather ‘‘the 
ostrich hen’’ lit. “cries,’’ referring 
to its dismal night cries, as in xxx. 
29. Transl. ‘the wing of the ostrich 
hen vibrates joyously. Is it like the 
quill and feathers of the pious bird 
(the stork)? (surely not.)’’ The 
quivering wing characterizes the 
ostrich in full course. Its white and 
black feathers in the wing and tail are 
like the stork’s; but, unlike that bird 
the symbol of parental love, it deserts 
its young. If the “ peacock” (which 
has a distinct name, tukiinv) had been 
meant, the tail, its chief beauty, not 
the wings, would have been men- 
tioned. Ostriches are polygamous. 
The hens lay their eggs promiscuously 
in one nest, a mere hole scratched in 
the sand, and cover them a foot deep 
with sand. The parent birds by turn 
incubate during the night, but leave 
them by day to the sun’s heat in 
tropical countries. Hence arose the 
notion of her want of parental love: 
“which leaveth her eggs in the earth, 
and warmeth them in dust.’’ But 
in non-tropical countries the female 
incubates by day, the male taking 
his turn by night. They there watch 
the eggs so carefully that they will 
even kill jackals in their defence. 
Moreover, she lays some of her eggs 
on the surface round the nest; these 
seem forsaken; “she forgetteth that 
the foot may crush them, or that the 
wild beasts may break them.”’ Really 
they are for the nutriment of the 
young birds. It isashy bird. The 
only stupidity in the ostrich which at 
all warrants the Arab designation 
“the stupid bird”’ is its swallowing 
at times substances which prove fatal 
to it, for instance, hot bullets, accord- 
ing to Dr. Shaw (Travels, ii. 345) ; 
also its never swerving from the 
course it once adopts, so that hunters 
often kill it by taking a cross cut, to 
which it only runs the faster. Living- 
stone calculates its stride at 12 ft. on 
an average, and 30 strides in every 
10 seconds, i.e. 26 miles an hour. 
“She is hardened against her young 
ones as though they were not hers,”’ 
i.e. to man she seems (Scripture uses 
phenomenal language, not thereb 

asserting the scientific accuracy of it) 
as if she neglected her young; but 
she is guided by a sure instinct from 
God, as much as animals whose 
instincts seem at first sight more 
provident. On aslight noise she for- 
sakes her eggs, as if hardened towards 
her young; but really it is a mark of 
sagacity, since her capture might be 


Othni. 


Othniel=lion of God. 


Oven: tannw. 


OVEN 


—_————=s 


the only result of returnmg. ‘‘ Her 
labour (in producing eggs) is in vain, 
(yet she is) without fear,’ unlike 
other birds who, if one and another 
egg be removed, will go on laying 
till the full number is made up. 
“‘ Because God hath deprived her of 
wisdom,” etc.: the argument 1s, her 
very seeming want of wisdom is not 
without wise design of God, just as 
in the saint’s trials, which seem so 
unreasonable to Job, there lies hid a 
wise design. Her excellencies, not- 
withstanding her seeming deficiencies, 
are next enumerated ; ‘‘ she (proudly) 
lifteth up herself on high (Gesenius, 
“she lasheth herself’ up to the 
course by flapping her wings), she 
scorneth the horse.” The largest 
and swiftest of cursorial animals. 
The strength is immense, the wings 
are not used for flying, but are spread 
“quivering”? (see above) as sails 
before the wind, and serve also as 
oars. The long white plumes in the 
wing and tail come to us from Bar- 
bary ; the general plumage is black, 
the head and neck naked. The height 
is upwards of eight feet. Zoologically 
it approaches the mammalian type. 
Its habitat is the desert here and 
there, from the Sahara to the Cape, 
and in the Euphratean plains (Isa. 
xiii. 21 marg.). 

From othen, obsolete for 
1 Chron. xxvi. 6-8. 

1 Chron. iv. 
13. Son of KEnaz [see, on his rela- 
tion to Caleb or ‘‘the Kenizzite’’]. 
Caleb’s younger brother (Josh. xv. 
17; Jud. i. 13, iii. 9). First of the 
judges. Took Kirjath Sepher, or 
Debir, in the mountainous region of 
Hebron in Judah (Josh. xiv. 12-14), 
aud received ACHSAH ies his wife 
as the prize. Van de Velde believes 
“the upper and nether springs” 
which she got to be a spring rising on 
a hill N. of wady Dilbeh (two hours 
S.W. of Hebron), and brought down 
by aqueduct to the foot of the hill. 
[But see Debir.] O. delivered Israel 
from CHUSHAN RisHATHAIM [see], 
and gave ‘‘the land rest 40 years.”” He 
had a son Hathath (1 Chron. iv. 138, 
14), ‘‘and Mreonornar” [see]. In 
Jud. iii. 11 it is not asserted O. lived 
to the end of the 40 years, which 
would make his life unduly long as 
brother of Caleb; but simply, he died 
after restoring vest to the land. It 
was in answer to Israel’s cry that Je- 
hovah raised up O. as their ‘‘ saviour”’ 
(Ps. evii. 13-19, 1.15). ‘The Spirit 
of Jehovah’’ came upon his human 
spirit, enabling him to accomplish 
what his natural strength could not. 
“He judged Israel (not merely set- 
tling their internal disputes in justice 
as civil judge, but restoring their 
right in relation to their foreign 
oppressor, for it is added), and went 
out to war.” ‘“‘Judging’’ means 
lastly restoring Israel to its right 
attitude toward Jehovah, putting 
down idolatry (Jud. ii. 18, 19; vi. 
25-32). All this needed the sevenfold 
“spirit of wisdom and understand- 
ing,” ete. (Isa. xi. 2, 3.) 

Fixed or portable. 
The fixed in towns. ‘The portable 
consists of a large clay jar, three feet 
high, widening towards the bottom, 
with a hole to extract the ashes. 


Sion. 


OWL 


Sometimes there was an erection of 
clay in the form of a jar, built on 
the house floor. Every house had one 
(Exod. viii. 3); 


only in a famine 


did one suffice 
for several fam- 
ilies (Lev. xxvi. 


26). The heating 
fuel was dry grass 
and twigs (Matt. 
vi. 30: “grass, 
which to-day is, to-morrow is cast 
into the oven’’). The loaves were 
placed inside, and thin cakes out- 
side of it. Image of consuming ven- 
geance (Mal. iv. 1). Ps. xxi. 9: 
““Thou shalt make them as a fiery 
oven in the time of Thine anger... 
burning with Thy hot wrath in the 
day of the Lord.” Hos. vii. 4,7: 
“they are all adulterers, as an oven 
heated by (Heb. burning from) the 
baker,” 7.e. the fire burns of itself, 
even after the baker has ceased to 
feed it with fuel. ‘‘ Who ceaseth from 
raising (rather from heating it, 
mee’ir) after he hath kneaded the 
dough until it be leavened:’’ he 
omits to feed it only during the short 
time of the fermentation of the bread. 
So their lusts were on fire even in the 
short respite that Satan gives, till 
his leaven has worked. 2 Pet. ii. 14, 
“cannot cease from sin.” 

Owl. [See Osrrica, the true render- 
ing of bath hay’anah.] Yanshoph, 
Lev. xi. 17, ‘‘the great owl.’’ From 
a root, “‘ twilight”? (Bochart), or to 
puff the breath (Knobel). Deut. xiv. 
16, Isa. xxxiv. 11. The horned owl, 
Bubo maximus, not as LXX. the ibis, 
the sacred bird of Egypt. Maurer 
thinks the heron or crane, from 
nashaph “to blow,” as it utters a 
sound like blowing a horn (Rev. 
xviii. 2). Chaldeeand Syriac support 


* owl.’? 
Kos, Lev. xi. 17, “‘the little owl.” 
Athene meridionalis on coins of 


Athens, emblem of Minerva, common 
in Syria; grave, 
but not heavy. Ps. 
cii. 6, ‘I am like 
an owl inarvin” 
(Syriac and Arab. 
versions), express- 
ing his loneliness, 
surrounded by 
foes, with none to 
befriend. The 
Arabs call the owl ; 
“mother of ruins,” 
um elcharab. The 
Heb. means a cup, perhaps alluding 
to its concave face, the eye at the 
bottom, the feathers radiating on 
each side of the beak outwards; this 
appears especially in the Otus vul- 
garis, the long-eared owl. 

Kippoz. Isa. xxxiv. 15, “the great 
owl.” But Gesenius ‘the arrow 
snake,’ or ‘‘the darting tree ser- 
pent”’; akin to the Arabic kipphaz. 
The context favours “owl”; for 
‘gather under her shadow”’ applies 
best to a mother bird fostering her 
young under her wings. LXX., Chal- 
dee, Arabic, Syriac, Vulg. read kip- 
pod, “hedgehog.” The great eagle 
owl is one of the largest birds of prey; 
with dark plumage, and enormous 
head, from which glare out two great 
eyes. 


< 
ATHENE MERIDIONALIS. 
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Lilith. Isa. xxxiv. 14, ‘screech owl”’; 
from layil “the night.” Irby and 
Mangles state as to Petra of Edom 
“the screaming of hawks, eagles, 
and owls, soaring above our heads, 
annoyed at any one approaching their 
lonely habitation, added much to the 
singularity of thescene.” The Strix 
flammea, ‘‘ the barn owl”’ ; shrieking 
in the quietude of the night, it ap- 
pals the startled hearer with its un- 
earthly sounds. 

Ox. [See Butt.] The law prohibit- 
ing the slaughter of clean beasts in 
the wilderness, except before the 
tabernacle, at once kept Israel from 
idolatry and tended to preserve their 
herds. During the 40 years oxen and 
sheep were seldom killed for food, 
whence arose their lustings after 
flesh (Lev. xvii. 1-6). 

Ozem. 1.1 Chron. ii.15. 2, 1 Chron. 
ii. 25. 

Ozias. Uzziah. Matt. i. 8, 9. 

Ozni. Num. xxvi. 16. Ezpon: Gen. 
xlvi. 16. 


P 


Paarai. The Arbite (i.e. of Arab, in 
the mountains of Judah; Josh. xv. 
52): 2 Sam. xxiii. 35. ‘ Naaral son 
of Ezbai’’ in 1 Chron. xi. 37, which 
Kennicott (Diss. 209-211) thinks the 


true reading. 

Padan Aram. “The flat land of 
Arai,’’ contrasted with the more 
mountainous region of the N. and 
N.E. of Mesopotamia (Hos. xii. 12), 
“the field (sedeh) of Aram” (Gen. 
xxv. 20),the sameas Aram Naharaim, 
“Aram of the two rivers,” or 
Mesoporamta [see] (xxiv.10). Aram 
expresses the highland of Syria, con- 
trasted with the lowland of Canaan. 
The land between Tigris and Eu- 
phrates is a vast flat, except where 
the Sinjar range intersects it. The 
home of Rebekah, Laban, etc. 

Padon. Ezra ii. 44. 

Pagiel. Num. i. 138. 

Pahath Moab=governor of Moab. 
Head of a chief house of Judah. 
Their high rank appears from their 
being fourth in the two lists (Ezra 
ii. 6, Neh. vii.11). Their chief signed 
second among the lay princes (x. 14). 
Pahath Moab was probably a family 
of the Shilonites or sons of Shelah of 
Judah ‘‘ who anciently had the do- 
minion in Moab” (1 Chron. iv. 22; 
comp. 14 withii.54, Joab). This gives 
some clue to Elimelech’s migration 
to Moab (Ruthi.). Ophrah (1 Chron. 
iv. 14) is akin to Orpah (Ruth i. 4). 
The most numerous family (2818) in 
the lists, except the Benjamite house 
of Senaah (Neh. vii.38). Hence they 
repair two portions of the wall (iii. 
11, 23). As the Benjamites and 
Shilonites are together in 1 Chron. 
ix. 5-7, Neh. xi. 5-7, so Benjamin 
and Hashub of Pahath Moab are to- 
gether in iii. 23. 

Palace. Solomon’s palace is illus- 
trated by those of Nineveh and Per- 
sepolis lately discovered. The great 
hall of state was “the house of the 
forest of [poles of cedar of] Leban- 
on,” 150 ft. long (100 cubits) by 75 
broad (1 Kings vii. 2). There were 
“four rows of cedar pillars with 


PALACE 


cedar beams upon the pillars. It was 
covered with cedar above upon the 
beams, that lay on 45 pillars, 15 in a 
row.’ Three rows stood free, the 
fourth was built into the outer wall 
(Josephus, Aut. vii. 5, § 2, xi. 5). 
‘There were windows in three rows, 
and light against light in three 
ranks’; viz. clerestory windows. 
The throne was in the centre of 
the longer side. 

The porch of judgment, 75 ft. square, 
was opposite the centre of the longer 
side of the great hall (Josephus, 
Ant. vii. 5, § 1): 2 Kings vii. 7. The 

osition of a like hall at Persepolis 
is the same. 

The porch of pillars, 75 ft. by 45 ft. 
(50 by 30 cubits): 1 Kings vii. 6. 
The ordinary place for the king to 
receive visitors and to transact busi- 
ness. Behind was the inner court 
(1 Kings vii. 8) with gardens, fount- 
ains, and cloisters, and courts for 
residence of attendants and guards, 
and for the 300 women of the harem. 
On the side of the great court 
opposite the inner court was the 
palace of Pharaoh’s daughter. ‘The 
foundation” (1 Kings vu. 10) was an 
artificial platform of masonry, as at 
Sennacherib’s palace at Koyunjik 
and at Baalbek, some stones being 
60 ft. long. The halls of the palace 
were wainscoted with three tiers of 
polished stone, surmounted by a 
fourth, elaborately carved with leaves 
and flowers (1 Kings vii. 12). Above 
this the walls had plaster with 
coloured arabesque. At Nineveh, on 
the eight feet high alabaster wains- 
coting were sculptured men and 
animals (Ezek. xxiii. 14), whereas the 
second commandment restrained the 
Jews from such representations. But 
colouring was used freely for decora- 
tion (Jer. xxii. 14). 

“The palace” in Phil. i. 18 is the 
barrack of the Pretorian guards 
attached to Nero’s palace on the 
Palatine hill at Rome. So “‘ Cesar’s 
household”? is mentioned (iv. 22). 
The emperor was “ pretor’”’ or com- 
mander in chief; so the barrack of 
his body guard was the “ preetorium.” 
The “all the pretorium’’ implies 
that the whole camp, whether inside 
or outside the city, is included. The 
camp of the Pretorians, who became 
virtual masters of the empire, was 
outside the Viminal gate. Paul was 
now no longer ‘in his own hired 
house ’”’ chained to a soldier, by com- 
mand (probably) of Burrus, one of the 
two prefects of the preetorium (Acts 
xxvill. 16, 20, 30, 31), but in strict 
custody in the pretorium, on Tigel- 
linus becoming prefect. The soldiers 
relieving one another in guard would 
naturally spread through the cam 
the gospel story heard from Paul, 
which was the occasion of his im- 
prisonment. Thus God overruled 
what befell him ‘‘ unto the fu ther- 
ance of the gospel’’ (Phil. i. 12). 

A recent traveller, Dr. Manning, de- 
scribes a remarkable illustration of 
the reference to “ Cesar’s house- 
hold”: “in the chambers which 
were occupied as guard rooms by the 
Preetorian troops on duty in the 
palace, a number of rude caricatures. 
are found roughly scratched upon 
the wails, just such as may be seen 


‘Palal. 
Palestine: Pelesheth. Four times 


PALAL 


upon barrack walls in every part of 
the world. Amongst these is one 
of a human 
figure nailed 
upon a cross. 
To add to the 
‘offence of the 
cross’ the cru- 
cified one is 
represented 
with the head 
of an auimal, 
probablythat of 
anass. Before 
it stands the 
figure of a Ro- 
man legionary, 
with one hand Grarrito, in THE COLLEGIO 
upraised in the eerie 
customary attitude of worship. Un- 
derneath is the rude, misspelt, un- 
grammatical inscription, Alecamenos 
worships his god. It can scarcely be 
doubted that we have here a con- 
temporary caricature, executed by 
one of the Pretorian guard, ridicul- 
ing the faith of a Christian comrade.”’ 
Neh. iii. 25. 


in A. V., found always in poetry 
(Exod. xv. 34; Isa. xiv. 29, 31; Joel 
lii. 4); same as Philistia (Ps. lx. 8, 
Ixxxvil. 4, Ixxxili. 7 “the Philis- 
tines’’). The long strip of seacoast 
plain held by the Philistines. The 
Assyrian king Ivalush’s inscription 
distinguishes ‘‘Palaztu on the western 
sea’ from Tyre, Samaria, etc. (Raw- 
linson, Herodotus i. 467.) So in the 
Egyptian Karnak inscriptions Pulu- 
satwis deciphered. The Scriptures 
never use it as we do, of the whole 
Holy Land. [See Canaan for the 
physical divisions, etc.] “The land 
of the Hebrews’’ Joseph calls it, 
because of Abraham’s, Isaac’s, and 
Jacob’s settlements at Mamre, He- 
bron, and Shechem (Gen. xl. 15). 
“The land of the Hittites’’ (Josh. 
i. 4); so Chita or Cheta means the 
whole of lower and middle Syria in 
the Egyptian records of Rameses II. 
In his inscriptions, and those of 
Thothmes IIL. Tu-netz, ‘ Holy 
Land,’’ occurs, whether meaning 
Pheenicia or P. In Hos. ix. 3 “land 


Zech. ii. 12; vii. 14, “land of 
”: Dan. viii. 9, ‘the pleasant 
land’’; xi. 16, 41, “‘the glorious (or 
oodly) land”’; Ezek. xx. 6,15; “a 
and that I had espied for them, 
flowing with milk and honey, which 
is the glory of all lands.” God’s 
choice of it as peculiarly His own 
was its special glory (Ps. exxxii. 13, 
xlviii. 2; Jer. iii. 19 marg. “fa good 
land, a land of brooks of water 
(wadies often now dry, but a few 
perennial), of fountains (aywn now) 
and depths that spring out of valleys 
and hills (the deep blue pools, the 
sources of streams), a land of wheat, 
barley, vines, figtrees, pomegranates, 
oil olive, honey (dibs, the syrup pre- 
pared from the grape lees, a common 
food now) . . . wherein thou shalt 
eat bread without searceness, thou 
shalt not lack anything in it; whose 
stones are iron, and out of whose 
hills thou mayest dig brass’’ (Deut. 
viii. 7-9). “ The land of the Amor- 
ite” (Amos ii. 10). ‘‘The land of 
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Israel” in the larger sense (1 Sam. 
xiii. 19); in the narrower sense of 
the northern kingdom it occurs 
2 Chron. xxx. 25. After the return 
from Babylon “ Judea ’”’ was applied 
to the whole country 8. and N., and 
K. beyond Jordan (Matt. xix. 1). 
“The land of promise’ (Heb. xi. 9). 
“Judea’’ in the Roman sense was 
part of the province ‘ Syria,’”’ which 
comprised the seaboard from the 
bay of Issus to Egypt, and meant 
the country from Idumea on the S. 
to the territories of the free cities 
on the N. and W., Scythopolis, 
Sebaste, Joppa, Azotus, etc. The 
land KE. of Jordan between it and 
the desert, except the territory of 
the free cities Pella, Gadara, Phila- 
delphia, was ‘‘ Pera.” 


From Dan (Banias) in the far N. to 


Beersheba on the 8. is 139 English 
miles, two degrees or 120 geographi- 
cal miles. The breadth at Gaza 
from the Mediterranean to the Dead 
Sea is 48 geographical miles; at 
the Litdny, from the coast to Jordan 
is 20 miles; the average is 34 
geographical or 40 English miles. 
About the size of Wales. Thelength 
of country under dominion in 
Solomon’s days was probably 170 
miles, the breadth 90, the area 12 or 
13,000 square miles. The popula- 
tion, ancieutly from three to six mil- 
lions, is now under one million. 
The Jordan valley with its deep de- 
pression separates it from the Moab 
and Gilead highlands. Lebanon, 
Antilebanon, and the Litany ravine 
at their feet form the northern bound. 
On the S. the dry desert of Paran 
and “‘the river of Egypt’’ bound 
it. Onthe western verge of Asia, and 
severed from the main body of Asia 
by the desert between P. and the 
regions of Mesopotamia and Arabia, 
it looks on the other side to the 
Mediterranean and western world, 
which it was destined by Providence 
so powerfully to affect; oriental and 
reflective, yet free from the stagnant 
and retrogressive tendencies of Asia, 
it bore the precious spiritual treasure 
of which it was the repository to the 
energetic and progressive W. It 
consists mainly of undulating high- 
lands, bordered E. and W. by a 
broad belt of deep sunk lowland. 
The three main features, plains, 
hills, and torrent beds, are specified 
(Num. xiii. 29; Josh. xi. 16, xii. 8). 
Mount Carmel, rising to the height 
of above 1700 ft., crosses the mari- 
time plaia half way up the coast 
with a long ridge from the central 
chain, and juts out into the Medi- 
terranean asa bold headland. ‘The 
plain of Jezreel or Esdraclon on its 
northern side, separating the Ephraim 
mountains from those of Galilee, 
and stretching across from the Medi- 
terranean to the Jordan valley, was 
tle great battlefield of P. Galilee 
is the northern portion, Samaria 
the middle, Juda the southern. 
The long purple wall of Gilead and 
Moab’s hills on the eastern side is 
everywhere to be seen. The bright 
light and transparent air enable one 
from the top of Tabor, Gerizim, or 
Bethel at once to see Moab on the 
E. and the Mediterranean on the W. 
On a line E. of the axis of the 
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country and running N. and 8. lie 
certain elevations: Hebron 3029 ft. 
above the sea; Jerusalem, 2610; 
Olivet, 2724; Neby Samwil on the 
N., 2650; Bethel, 2400; Ebal and 
Gerizim, 2700; Little Hermon and 
Tabor, N. of the Esdraelon plain, 
1900. The watershed sends off the 
drainage of the country in streams 
running W. to the Mediterranean 
and E. to the Jordan, except at the 
Esdraelon plain and the far N. where 
the drainage is to the Litany. Had 
the Jews been military in character, 
they would easily have prevented their 
conquerors from advancing up the 
precipitous defiles from the E., the 
only entrances to the central high- 
lands of Judah, Benjamin, and Eph- 
raim, from the Jordan valley; as 
Engedi (2 Chron. xx. 1, 2, 16) and 
Adummim, the route between Jericho 
and Jerusalem by which Pompey 
advanced when he took the capital. 
The slope from the western valleys is 
more gradual, as the level of the plain 
is higher, and the distance up the hills 
longer, than from the eastern Jordan 
depression ; still the passes would be 
formidable forany army with baggage 
to pass. From Jaffa up to Jerusalem 
there are two roads: the one to the 
right by Ramleh and the wady Aly; 
the other the historic one by Lyddaand 
the Bethhorons,orthe wady Suleiman, 
and Gibeon. By this’ Joshua drove 
the Canaanites to the plains; the 
Philistines went up to Michmash, 
and fled back past Ajalon. The rival 
empires, Egypt and Babylon- Assyria, 
could march against one another only 
along the maritime western plain of 
P. and the Lebanon plain leading 
towards and from the Euphrates. 
Thus Rameses II. marched against 
the Chitti or Hittites in northern 
Syria, and PHaraow Necuo [see] 
fought at Mreinpo [see] in the 
Esdraelon plain, the battlefield of P.; 
they did not meddle with the central 
highlands. “The 8S. country ”’ being 
near the desert, destitute of trees, 
and away from the mountaii streams, 
is drier than the N., where springs 
abound. The region below Hebron 
between the hills and the desert is 
called the Negeb (the later Davoma) 
from its dryness. Hence Caleb’s 
daughter, having her portion in it, 
begged from him springs, 7.e. land 
having springs (Jud. i. 15). The 
‘‘upper and lower springs”’ spring 
from the hard formation in the N.W. 
corner of the Negeb (Josh. xv. 19); 
here too Nabal lived, so reluctant to 
give ‘‘his water’’ (1 Sam. xxv. 11). 
The verdure and blaze of scarlet 
flowers which cover the highlands of 
Judah and Benjamin in spring, whilst 
streams pour down the ravines, give 
place to dreary barrenness in the sum- 
mer. Rounded low hills, with coarse 
grey stone, clumps of oak bushes, 
and the remains of ancient terraces 
running round them, meet one on 
each side, or else the terraces are re- 
constructed and bear olives and figs, 
and vineyards are surrounded by 
rough walls with watchtowers. Large 
oak roots are all that attest the 
former existence of trees along the 
road between Bethlehem and Hebron. 
Corn or douwrra tills many of tbe val- 
leys, andthe stalks left till the ensuing 
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seedtime give a dry neglected look 
to the scene. More vegetation ap- 
pears in the W.and N.W. The wady 
es Sumt is named from its acacias. 
Olives, terebinths, pines, and laurels 
here and ten miles to the N. at Kirjath 
Jearim (city of forests) give a wooded 
aspect to the scenery. The tract, nine 
miles wide and 35 long, between the 
ceutre and the sudden descent to the 
Dead Sea, is desolate at all seasons, 
a series of hills without vegetation, 
water, and almost life, with no ruins 
save Masada and one or two watch- 
towers. [On the Caves, see. | 
No provision is made in the S. for 
preserving the water of the heavy 
winter and spring rains, as in Malta 
and Bermuda. ‘lhe valley of Urtias, 
S. of Bethlehem, abounding in 
springs, and the pools of Solomon, 
are exceptions to the general dryness 
of the 8S. The ruins on every hill, 
the remains of ancient terraces which 
kept the soil up from being washed 
into the valleys, and the forests that 
once were in many parts of Judea 
until invasions and bad government 
cleared them away, and which pre- 
served the moistuess in the wadies, 
confirm the truth of the Bible ac- 
count of the large population once 
maintained in Judah and Benjamin. 
The springs and vegetation as one 
advances N. towards mount Ephraim 
especially strike the eye. (See 
Fountains, EN Hakkore, GInon, 
Encept, Haron, ENGANNIM, ENDOor, 
JEZREEL.| Such springs as Ain 
Jalud or Ras el Mukatta, welling forth 
as a considerable stream from the 
limestone, or Tel el Kady forming a 
deep clear pool issuing from a woody 
mound, or Banias where a river 
issues roaring from its cave, or Jenin 
bubbling from the level ground, are 
sights striking by their rarity. Mount 
Ephraim (jebel Nablis) contains some 
of the most productive land in P. 
Fine streams, with oleanders and 
other flowering trees on their banks, 
run through the valleys which are 
often well cultivated. N.W. of Nab- 
lis is the large, rich, corn abounding, 
and partly wooded district towards 
Carmel, which reaches to where the 
mountains slope downto Sharon plain 
under mount Carmel. Extensive 
woods there are none, and the olives 
which are found everywhere but little 
improve the landscape. This absence 
of woods elsewhere makes their pre- 
sence on Carmel’s sides, and parklike 
slopes, the more striking. . of Es- 
draelon the Galilee hills abound in 
timber, the land round Tabor is clad 
in dark oak, forming a contrast to 
jebel ed Duhy (Little Hermon) and 
azareth’s white hills. Oaks, tere- 
binths, maples,arbutus, sumach, etc., 
cover the ravines and slopes of the 
numerous swelling hills, and supply 
the timber carried to Tyre for export 
as fuel to the seacoast towns. 
The hills throughout P. are crowned 
with remains of fenced cities, scarcely 
a town existed in the valleys. In- 
accessibility was their object, for 
security ; also the treacherous nature 
of the alluvial sand made the lower 
position unsafe in times of torrent 
floods from the hills, whereas the rock 
afforded a firm foundation (Matt. vii. 
24-27). Unlike ordinary conquests, 
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the Israelite conquerors took the hills, 
but the conquered Canaanites kept 
the plains where their chariots could 
manoeuvre (Jud. i. 19-35). Appro- 
priately.a highland colouring tinges 
their lterature (Ps. Ixxii. 8, 16; Isa. 
ii. 2; Ezek. xxxvi. 1, 8; 1 Kings xx. 
28). The hills were the sites also of 
the forbidden “high places.” The 
panoramic views from many hills, 
trodden by patriarchs, prophets, and 
heroes, as Olivet, Bethel, Gerizim, 
Carmel, Tabor, ete., are remarkable 
for their wide extent, comprising so 
many places of historic interest at 
once, owing to the clearness of the 
air. 


The seacoast lowland between the hills 


and sea stretches from El Arish 
(river of Egypt) to Carmel. The 
lower half, Philistia, is wider; the 
upper, or Sharon, narrower. This 
region from the sea looks a low un- 
dulating strip of whitesand. Attached 
to the plain is the shephelah or region 
of lower hills intermediate between 
the plain andthe mountains of Judah. 
Low calcareous hills, covered with 
villages and ruins, and largely planted 
with olives, rise above broad arable 
valleys. Olive, sycamore, and palm 
encircle Gaza and Ashdod in theplain 
along the shore. The soil is fertile 
brown loam, almost without a stone. 
Brick made of the loam and stubble 
being the material of the houses, 
these have been washed away by rains, 
so that the ancient villages have left 
few traces. The plain is one vast 
cornfield, produced without manure, 
save that supplied by the deposits 
washed down by the streams from 
the hills, without irrigation, and with 
only thesimplestagriculture. Sharon 
is ten miles wide from the sea to the 
mountain base; there are no inter- 
mediate hills, as the shephelah in 
Philistia. Its undulations are crossed 
by perennial streams from the central 
hills, which instead of spreading into 
marshes, as now, might be utilized 
for irrigation. The ancient irrigatory 
system, with passes cut through the 
solid wall of cliff near the sea for 
drainage, is choked up. The rich 
soil varies from red to black, and on 
the borders of the marshes and 
streams are rank meadows where 
herds still feed, as in David’s days 
(1 Chron. xxvii. 29). The white sand 
is encroaching on the coast. In the 
N. between Jaffa and Czesarea sand 
dunes are reported to exist, three 
miles wide, 300 ft. high. 


The Jews, though this region with its 


towns was assigned to them (Josh. 
xv. 45-47, xiii. 3-6, xvi. 3 Gezer, 
xvii. 11 Dor), never permanently oc- 
cupied it. The Philistines kept their 
five cities independent of, and some- 
times supreme over, Israel (1 Sam. 
v., xxi. 10, xxvii. 2; 1 Kings ii. 39; 
2 Kings viii. 2,3). The Canaanites 
held Dor (Jud. i. 27) and Gezer 
until Pharaoh took it and gave it 
to his daughter, Solomon’s wife 
(1 Kings ix. 16). Lod (Lydda) and 
Ono were in Benjamin’s possession 
towards the end of the monarchy 
and after the return from Babylon 
Neh. xi. 34, 2 Chron. xxviii. 18). 

aza and Askelon had regular ports 
(majumas, Kenrick, Phoen. 27-29). 
Ashdod was strong enough to with- 
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stand the whole Egyptian force for 
29 years. Under Rome Cesarea 
(now a ruin washed by the sea) and 
Antipatris in this region were lead- 
ing cities of the province. Joppa, 
between Philistia and Sharon, is still 
the seaport for travellers from the 
W. to Jerusalem, and was Israel’s 
only harbour. They had no word 
for harbour, so unversed in commerce 
were they; yet their sacred poets 
show their appreciation of the phe- 
nomena cf the sea (Ps. civ. 25, 26; 
evii. 23-30). Bedouin marauders 
and Turkish misrule have closed the 
old coast route between N. and S., 
and left the fertile suil to be com- 
paratively uncultivated. 


The Jordan valley is the peculiar 


feature of P. Syria is divided, from 
Antioch in the N. to Akaba on the 
eastern extremity of the Red Sea, by 
a deep valley parallel to the Medi- 
terranean and separating the central 
highlauds from the eastern ones. 
The range of Lebanon and Hermon 
crosses this valley between its north- 
ern portion, the valley of the Orontes, 
and its main portion the valley of 
Jordan (the Arabah of the Hebrews, 
the Aulon of the Greeks, and the 
Ghor of the Arabs). Again, the 
high ground 8. of the Dead Sea 
crosses between the valley of the 
Jordan and the wady el Arabab 
running to the Red Sea. The Jordan 
valley divides Galilee, Ephraim, and 
Judah from Bashan, Gilead, and Moab- 
respectively. The bottom of Jordan 
valley is actually more than 2600 ft. 
below the level of the Mediterranean,,. 
and must have once been far deeper, 
being now covered with sediment 
accumulated by the Jordan. The 
steepness of the descent from Olivet 
is great, but not unparalleled; the 
peculiarity which is unique is that 
the descent is into the bowels of the 
earth; one standing at the Dead 
Sea shore is almost as far below the 
ocean surface as the miner in the 
lowest depths of any mine. The 
climate of the Jordan valley is tropi- 
cal and enervating, avd the men of 
Jericho a feeble race. ‘‘ The regicn 
round about Jordan’’ was used of 
the vicinity of Jericho (Matt. iii. 5). 


The Jordan is perennial, but most of 


the so called ‘‘rivers’’ are mere 
winter torrents (nuchal), dry during 
fully half the year (Job vi. 15-17). 
The land of promise must have been 
a delightful exchange for the dreary 
desert, especially as the Israelites en- 
tered itat passover (Josh.v. 10,11), 7.e.. 
springtime, when the country is lovely 
with verdure and flowers. There is 
a remarkable variety of climate and 
natural aspect, due to the diflerences 
of level between the different parts, 
and also to the vicinity of snowy 
Hermon and Lebanon on the N. and 
of the parched desert of the S., and 
lastly to the proximity of the ever fresh 
and changing sea. The Jordan valley, 
in its light fertile soil and torrid at- 
mosphere where breezes never pene- 
trate, somewhat resembles the valley 
of the Nile (Gen. xiii. 10). The con- 
trast between highland and lowland. 
is marked by the phraseology ‘“‘going 
up”? to Judah, Jerusalem, Hebron; 
““going down” to Jericho, Gaza, 
Egypt. ‘The mountain of Judah,” 
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“of Ephraim,” “of Naphtali,’”’ de- 
signate the three great groups of 
highlands. Inthesethe characteristic 
names occur, Gibeah, Geba, Gibeon 
(hill), Ramah, Ramathaim (brow), 
Mizpeh,  Zonhim (watchtower, 
watchers). he lower hills and 
southern part of the seaccast plain is 
the “shephelah’’; tie northern part 
Sharon; the Jordan valley Ha-Ara- 
bah; the ravines, torrent beds, and 
small valleys (emek, nachal, gai) of 
the highlands are never confounded. 
"he variations in temperature, from 
the heat of midday and the dryness of 
summer to the rain, snow, and frosts 
of winter, are often alluded to (Ps. 
xix. 6, xxxii. 4, exlvii. 16-18; Isa. iv. 
6, xxv. 5; Gen. xviii. 1; 1 Sam. xi. 
9; Neh. vii. 3; Jer. xxxvi. 30). The 
Bible by its endless variety of such 
allusions, familiar to the people of 
the W. and suggested by P. which 
stands between H.and W., partaking 
of the characteristics of both, suits 
itself to the men of every land. 

In contrast to Egypt, 
Assyria, and Greece, P. does not 
contain an edifice older than the 
Roman occupation. There are but 
fewremains left illustrating Israelite 
art. The coins, rude and insignifi- 
cant, the oldest being possibly of 
the Maccabean era, are the solitary 
exception. The enclosure round 
Abraham’s tomb at Hebron we know 
not the date of. Solomon’s work 
still remains in some places. Wilson’s 
arch [see JERUSALEM] is probably 
Solomonic, and the part of the sane- 
tuary wall on E. side. The “‘bevel- 
ing,”’ thought to be Jewish, is really 
common throughout Asia Minor; it 
is found at Persepolis, Cnidus, and 
Athens. The prohibition (1) of 
making graven images or likenesses 
of living creatures, and (2) of build- 
ing any other temple than that at 
Jerusalem, restricted art. Solomon’s 
temple was built under Hiram’s 
guidance. The synagogues of the 
Maccabean times were built in the 
Greek style of architecture. Tent 
life left its permanent impression on 
Israel (2 Sam. xx. 1; 1 Kings xii. 
16; 2 Chron. x.16; 2 Kings xiv. 12; 
Jer. xxx.18; Zech. xii. 7; Ps. lxxviii. 
5d, Ixxxiv. L; Isa. xvi. 5). 

Geology. P. is a much disturbed 
mountainous tract of limestone, of the 
secondary or jurassic and cretaceous 
period. It is an offshoot from Leba- 
non, much raised above the sea, with 
partial interruptions from tertiary 
_ and basaltic deposits. The crevasse 
of the Jordan is possibly volcanic in 
origin, an upheaval tilting the lime- 
stone so as to leave a vast split in the 
strata, but stopping without intruding 
voleanic rocks into the fissure. The 
basins of the sea of Galilee and the 
Dead Sea resemble craters. Others 
attribute the chasm to the ocean’s 
gradual action in immense periods. 
The hills range mainly N. and S. 
The limestone consists of two groups 
of strata. The upper is a solid stone 
varying from white to reddish brown, 
with few fossils, and abounding in 
caverns; the strata sometimes level 
for terraces, oftener violently dis- 
arranged, and twisted into various 
forms, as on the road from Jerusalem 
to Jericho. This limestone is often 
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topped with flint-abounding chalk, as 
on the western side of the Dead Sea, 
where it has many salt and sulphurous 
sprigs. Dolomite or magnesian 
limestone, a semi-crystalline rock, 
white or brown with glistening sur- 
face, blends with the mass of lime- 
stone, near Jerusalem. ‘he lower 
limestone group has two series of 
beds: the upper darkish, cavernous, 
and ferruginous; the lower dark 
grey, solid, abounding in the fossil 
cidaris, an extinct echinus, the spines 
of which are the ‘‘olives’’ of the 
convents. This is the substratum of 
the whole country E. and W. of 
Jordan. The ravine from Olivet to 
Jericho affords an opportunity of 
exumining the strata through which 
it cuts. After the limestone had 
assumed its present outline, lava 
burst from beneath and overflowed 
the stratiticd beds, as basalt or trap, 
long before historic times. These 
voleanic rocks are found in the cis- 
Jordanic country, only N. of the 
Samaria mountains, eg. S.W. of 
Esdraelon plain and N. of ‘Tabor. 
The two centres of eruption were: (1) 
The older about Kurn Hattin, the 
traditional mount of beatitudes, 
whence the lava flowed forming the 
cliffs at the back of Tiberias; the 
disintegration of the basalt formed 
the fertile black soil of the plain of 
Gennesaret. (2) The more recent, 
near Safed, where three craters have 
become the lakes el Jish, Taiteba, 
and Delita. The earthquake in 
Uzziah’s time (Zech. xiv. 5), which 
injured the temple and brought down 
a mass of rock from Olivet (Josephus, 
Ant. ix. 10, § 4), shows that volcanic 
action has continued in historic times. 
From the 13th to the 17th centuries 
A.D. earthquakes were unknown in 
Syriaand Judea, but the Archipelago 
and southern Italy suffered greatly. 
Since then their activity has been re- 
sumed, destroying Aleppo in 1616 and 
1822, Antioch in 1737, and Tiberias 
and Safed in 1837. See Amos iv. 11; 
comp. Matt. xxvii. 51, Ps. xlvi. 1, 2. 
The hot salt and fetid springs at 
Tiberias, Callirrhoe (wady Zerka 
Mauin, E. of the Dead Sea), and other 
places along the Jordan valley, and 
round the lakes, as Ain Tabighah 
N.E. of lake Tiberias, the rock salt, 
nitre, and sulphur of the Dead Sea, 
evidence voleanic agency. The Ti- 
berias hot springs flowed more abund- 
antly and increased in temperature 
during the earthquake of 1837. W. 
of the lower Jordan and Dead Sea 
no voleanic formations appear. The 
igneous rocks first appear 1 situ near 
the water level at wady Hemirah, 
a little N. of wady Zerka Main N.E. 
of the Dead Sea. Here and E. of 
the upper Jordan the most remark- 
able igneous rocks are found; the 
limestone lies underneath. The Lejah, 
anciently ArGon [see] or Trachonitis, 
has searcely anything exactly like it 
on the earth. Traces of two terraces 
appear in the Jordan valley. The 
upper is the broader and older; the 
second, 50 to 150 ft. lower, reach- 
ing tothe channel of the Jordan, was 
excavated by the river before it fell 
to its present level, when it filled the 
space between the eastern and west- 
ern faces of the upper terrace. The 
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inner side of both terraces is furrowed 
by the descending rains into conical 
hillocks. The lower terrace has much 
vegetation, oleanders, ete. The terti- 
ary beds, marls, and conglomerates 
prevail round the margin of the Dead 
Sea; at its S.E. corner sandstone 
begins and stretches N. to wady 
Zerka Main. 


The alluvial soil of Philistia is formed 


of washings from the highlands by 
winter rains. It is loamy sand, red 
or black, formed of sandstone dis- 
integrated by the waves and cast on 
the shore, or, as Josephus (Ant. xv. 
9, § 6) states, brought trom Egypt 
by the 8.S.W. wind. It chokes the 
streams in places, and forms marshes 
which might be utilised for promoting 
fertility. The plain of Gennesaret 
is richer land, owing to the streams 
flowing all the year round, and to the 
decay of voleanic rocks on the sur- 
rounding heights. Esdraelon plain 
is watered by the finest springs of P., 
und has a voleanic soil. Asphalte or 
bitumen is only met with in the valley 
of the Jordan, and in fragments float- 
ing on the water or at the shore of 
the Dead Sea. Bituminous lime- 
stone probably exists in thick strata 
near neby Musa; thence bitumen 
escapes from its lower beds into the 
Dead Sea, and there accumulates 
till, becoming accidentally detached, 
it rises to the surface. Sulphur is 
found on the W., S., and S.E. shore 
of the Dead Sea, a sulphurous crust 
spreading over the beach. Nitre is 
rare. Rock salt abounds. The Khasm 
Usdum, a mound at the S. of the 
Dead Sea, is five miles and a half long 
by two and a half broad, and several 
hundred feet high; the lower part 
rock salt, the upper sulphate of lime 
and salt with alumina. 

P. is the southern and eastern 
limit of the Asia Minor flora, one of the 
richest in the earth,and contains many 
trees and herbs as the pine, oak, elder, 
bramble, dogrose, hawthorn, which 
do not grow farther 8. and E. owing 
to the dryness and heat of the regions 
beyond hilly Judwa. Persian forms 
appear on the eastern frontier, Ara- 
bian and Egyptian on the southern. 
Arabian and Indian tropical plants of 
about 100 different kinds are the re- 
markable anomaly in the torrid de- 
pression of the Jordan and Dead Sea. 
The general characteristics, owing to 
the geographical position and mount- 
ains of Asia Minor and Syria, are 
Mediterranean European, not Asiatic. 
P. was once covered with forests 
whick still remain on the mountains, 
but in the lower grounds have dis- 
appeared or given place to brushwood. 
Herbaceous plants deck the hills and 
lowlands from Christmas to June, 
afterwards the heat withers all. The 
mountains, unlike our own, have no 
alpine or arctic plants, mosses, lichens, 
or ferns. Volney objected to the 
sacred history on the ground of 
Judza’s present barrenness, whereas 
Scripture represents it as flowing 
with milk and honey; but this is 
strong testimony for its truth, for 
the barrenness is the fulfilment of 
Scripture prophecies. Besides our 
English fruits, the apple, vine, pear, 
apricot, plum, mulberry, and fig, 
there are dates, pomegranates, 
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oranges, limes, banana, almond, 
rickly pear, and pistachio nut, etc. ; 
ut no gooseberry, strawberry, rasp- 
berry, currant, cherry. Besides our 
cereals and vegetables there are 
cotton, millet, rice, sugar cane, maize, 
melons, cummin, sweet potato, to- 
bacco, yam, ete. 
Three principal regions are distinguish- 
able: (1) the western half of Syriaand 
P., resembling the flora of Spain ; (2) 
the desertand easteru half, resembling 
the flora of western Indiaand Persia; 
(3) the middle and upper mountain 
regions, the flora of which resembles 
that of northern Europe. The trans- 
jordanic region stretching to Mesopo- 
tamiais botanically unexplored. (1.)In 
western Syria and P. the commonest 
tree is the Quercus pseudo-coccifera 
[see Oak ], then the pistacia, the carob 
tree (Ceratonia siliqua) [see Husks], 
the oriental plane, the sycamore fig, 
Arbutus Andrachne, Zizyphus spina 
Christi (Christ’s thorn), tamarisk, 
the blossoming oleander along the 
banks of streams and lakes, gum 
cistus, the caper plant. The vine is 
cultivated in all directions; the enor- 
mous bunches of grapes at Eshcol are 
still famous; those near Hebron are 
so long as to reach the ground when 
hung on a stick resting between two 
men’sshoulders. [See OLIVEand Fie 
thereon.| Of more than 2000 plants in 
this botanical division, 500 are British 
wild flowers. Leguminose abound in 
all situations. Of the Composite, 
centauries and thistles. The hills of 
Galilee and Samaria are perfumed 
with the Labiatw, marjoram, thyme, 
lavender, sage, ete. Of Craciferx, the 
giant mustard and rose of Jericho. 
Of Umbelliferx, the fennels. Of the 
Caryophylles, pinks and saponaria. 
Of Boragines, the beautiful echiums, 
anchusas, and onosmas. Of Scrophu- 
lariness, veronica and vebascum. The 
grasses seldom form a sward as in 
humid and colder countries; the pas- 
ture in the East is afforded by herbs 
and herbaceous shrubs. The Arwndo 
donaz, Saccharwin Lyyptiacum,and 
Erianthus Ravenne are gigantic in 
size, and bear silky flower plumes of 
great beauty. Of Liliaces there is a 
beautiful variety, tulips, fritillaries, 
and squills. The Violaces and Ro- 
sacesa (except the Poteriwn spinosum) 
and Lobeliacew are scarce, the Gera- 
niacee beautiful and abundant, also 
the Campauulacee, Euphorbiacen, 
and Conyolvuli. Ferns are scarce, 
owing to the dryness of the climate. 
The papyrus is the most remarkable 
of all. Once it grew along the Nile, 
but now it grows nowhere in Africa 
N. of the tropics. Syria is its only 
habitat besides, except one spot in 
Sicily. It forms tufts of triangled 
smooth stems, six to ten ft. high, 
crowned by a top of pendulous threads; 
it abounds by the lake of Tiberias. 
The Cucurhbitacee abound, including 
gourds, pumpkins, the colocynth apple 
which yields the drug, and the squirt- 
ing cucumber. The landscape in 
spring is one mass of beauty with 
adonis, the Ranunculus Asiaticus, 
phloxes, mallows, scabiosa, orchis, 
narcissus, iris, gladiolus, crocuses, 
colchicum, star of Bethlehem, ete. 
(2.) The difference of the flora of eastern 
Syria and Palestinefrom the western 
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appears strixingly in going down 
from Olivetto the Dead Sea. In the 
valleys W. and S. of Jerusalem there 
are dwarf oaks, pistacia, smilax, 
arbutus rose, bramble, and Crategus 
Aronia; the last alone is on Olivet. 
Not ove of these appears eastward. 
Towards the Dead Seasalsolas, Cap- 
paride, rues, tamarisks, ete., ap- 
pear. In the sunken valley of the 
Jordan the Zizyphus spina Christi, 
the Balanites Mgyptiaca yielding the 
zuk oil, the Ochradenus baccatus, 
the Acacia Furnesiana with fragrant 
yellow flowers, the misletoe Loran- 
thus acacie with flaming scarlet 
flowers, the Alhagi Mauwroruin, the 
prickly Solanwm Sodomewm with 
yellow fruit called the Dead Sea 
apple. On the Jordan banks the 
Populus Euphratica, found all over 
central Asia but not W. of Jordan. 
In the saline grounds Atriplex hali- 
mus, statices (sea pinks), salicornias. 
Other tropical plants are Zygophyl- 
lum coccineum, Astragali, Cassias, 
and Nitraria. In Engedi valley 
alone Sida nautica and Asiatica, 
Calotropis procera, Amberboa, Ba- 
tatas littoralis, Aerva Javanica, 
Pluichea Dioscoridis, and Salvadora 
Persica {see MUSTARD], found as far 
S. as Abyssinia and E. as India, but 
not W. or N. of the Dead Sea. In 
reascending from the N.W. shore 
on reaching the level of the Mediter- 
ranean the Poteriwn spinosum, 
anchusa, pink, of the Mediterranean 
coast, are seen, but no trees till the 
longitude of Jerusalem is reached. 


(3.) Middle and upper mountains 


region. Above the height of 5000 
feet the Quercus cerris of S. Europe, 
the Q. Ehrenbergii or Castanefolia, 
Q. Toza, Q. Libani, Q. mannnifera 
are found, junipers, andcedars. The 
dry climate and sterile limestone, and 
the warm age that succeeded the 
glacial (the moraines of the cedar 
valley attesting the former existence 
of glaciers), account for the flora of 
Lebanon being unlike to that. of the 
Alps of Hurope, India, and N. Ame- 
rica. The most boreal forms are 
restricted to clefts of rocks or the 
neighbourhood of snow, above 9000 
feet, viz. Drabas, Arenaria, one Po- 
tentilla, a Festuca, an Arabis, and 
the Oxyria renifornris, the only are- 
tic type surviving the glacial period. 
The prevalent forms up to the summit 
are astragali, Acuntholimnon statices, 
and the small white Nocea. 

P. epitomizes the natural 
features of all regions, mountain and 
desert, temperate and tropical, sea- 
coast and interior, pastoral, arable, 
and volcanic ; nowhere are the typi- 
cal fauna of so many regions and 
zones brought together. This was 
divinely ordered that the Bible might 
be the book of mankind, not of Israel 
alone. The bear of Lebanon (Ursus 
Syriacus) and the gazelle of the 
desert, the wolf of the N. and the 
leopard (Leopardus varius in the 
central mountains) of the tropics; 
the faleons, linnets, and buntings 
of England, and the P. sun bird 
(Cinnyris osea), the grackle of the 
glen (Aimydrus Tristramii), “the 
glossy starling’’ in the Kedron gorge 
(whose music rolls like that of he 
organ bird of Australia, a purely 
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African type), the jay of P., and the 
P. nightingale (Izos wxanthopygos), 
the sweetest songster of the country. 
Of 322 species of birds noted by . 
Tristram, 79 are common to the 
British isles, 260 are in European 
lists, 31 of eastern Africa, 7 of eastern 
Asia, 4 of northern Asia, 4 of Russia, 
27 peculiar to P. He obtained a 
specimen of ostrich (Struthio came- 
lus) from the Belka HK. of the Dead 
Sea. Jackals and foxes abound, the 
hyena and wolf are not numerous. 
[See Lion thereon.] Of the pachy- 
derms, the wild boar (Sus scrofa) on 
Tabor and Little Hermon, also the 
Syrian hyrax. [See Coney.) Akind 
of squirrel (Sciwrws Syriacus) on 
Lebanon, the Syrian and the Egyptian 
hare, the jerboa (Dipus Agyptius), 
the porcupine, the short-tailed field 
mouse, and rats, ete., represent the 
Rodentia. The gazelle is the ante- 
lope of P. The fallow deer is not 
uncommon. The Persian ibex Canon 
Tristram found 8. of Hebron. [See 
UNIcORN as to the wild ox, urus, or 
bison.] The buffalo is used for 
draught and ploughing. The ox is 
small. The sheep is the broad tailed. 
Of reptiles: the stellio lizard, which 
the Turks kill as they think it mimics 
them saying prayers ; the chameleon; 
the gecko (Tarentola) ; the Greek 
tortoise. Of serpents and snakes, the 
Naia, Coluber, and Cerastes Hassel- 
quistii, ete. Large frogs. Of fish 
in the sea of Galilee the binny, a kind 
of barbel, is commonest.* The fish 
there resemble those of the Nile. 
The land molluscs are very numerous, 
in the N. the genus Clausilia and 
opaque bulimi. In the 8. and hills 
ot Judah the genus Helix lke that of 
Egypt and the African Sahara. In 
the valley of Jordan the bulimus. 
No molluse can exist in the Dead 
Sea owing to its bitter saltness. The 
butterflies of southern Europe are 
represented in Sharon ; the Apollo of 
the Alps is represented on Olivet by 
the Parnassius Apollinis. The Thais 
and Glorious Vanessa abound. 

January (temperature aver- 
age 49° Fahr., greatest cold 28°) is 
the coldest month; July and August 
the hottest (average 78°; greatest 
heat in shade, 92°; in sun, 143°). The 
mean annual temperature is 65°. 
The temperature and seasons resem- 
ble California. A sea breeze from 
the N.W. from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
mitigates the four months’ midsum- 
mer heat. The khamsin or sirocco 
blows in February, March, and April- 
When it comes from the E. it dark- 
ens the air and fills everything with 
fine dust. “Snow often falls in Janu- 
ary and February (Ps. lxviii. 14, Isa. 
lv. 10, 2 Sam. xxii. 20); but plants 
do not need shelter from the frost. 
The mean fall of rain at Jerusalem 
is 61°6 in.; whereas the London 
mean is only 25. Rain comes most 
from S. or S.W. (Luke xii. 54) It 
begins in October or early in Novem- 
ber, and continues to the end of 
February or middle of March, rarely 
to the end of April. Not a continu- 
ous rain, but a succession of showers 
or storms with intervals of fine wea- 
ther fora few weeks in December 
and January. A drought of three 
months before harvest is fatal to the 
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crops (Amosiv. 7). None falls from 
April to October or November. Thus 
but two seasons are specified, “win- 
ter and summer,” “ cold and heat,” 
“ seedtime and harvest.’”’ But heavy 
saturating dews fall in summer, and 
thick fogs often prevail at night. In 
Jericho and the Ghor, sunk so deep 
below the sea level, the heat is much 
greater, owing to the absence of 
breeze, the enclosure by heights, the 
sandy soil, and the earth’s internal 
heat; the harvest is a month in 
advance of that of the highland. 
The seacoast lowland has the heat 
mitigated by sea breeze, but it is 
hotter than the uplands. 

The Bible nomenclature of places still 
exists almost unchanged. Israel 
accepted it from the Canaanites; as 
is proved by the correspondence be- 
tween it as recorded in Joshua and 
the nomenclature in the lists and 
conquests of Thothmes III. Thus 
the modern fellaheen seem to be 
the mixed descendants of the old 
Canaanites. 

Exod. vi. 14; Num. xxvi. 5, 
8; 1 Chron.v.38; PHALLU, Gen. xlvi. 
9 


Palmerworm: gazam. [See Lo- 
cust.] Joel i. 4, 1. 25; Amos iv. 9. 

Palmtree: tamar. The Phenix 
dactylifera, the date palm ; for which 
Palestine was famous, as appears 
from the many names derived from 
it. Grows best at ‘‘fountains” 
(Exod. xv. 27, Num. xxxiii. 9 Enim 
[see], Deut. ii. 8 ExatH [see]. 
JERICHO [see] was ‘‘ the city of palm- 
trees’’ (Deut. xxxiv. 3; Jud. i. 16, 
iii. 18; 2 Chron. xxviii. 15). [See 
Hazezon TaMaR or ENGEpDI.] Baan 


PALM, AND TEMPLE WITH PALM PILLARS, 


Tamar (Jud. xx. 33). Tamar the last 
town of Judea, by the Dead Sea 
(Ezek. xlvii. 19) ; Retinaen makes 
its site El-Milh between Hebron and 
wady Musa. For Tapmor (2 Chron. 
viii. 4) in 1 Kings ix. 18 the best 
reading is Tamar, “the palm city,” 
Roman ‘ Palmyra,’’ on an oasis of 
the Syrian desert, in the caravan 
route between Damascus and the 
Huphrates. BreTHany means “ house 
of dates’’; thence the multitude took 
the palm branches to honour Christ 
(John xii. 13), and from Olivet the 
people under Nehemiah (viii. 15) 
took palms, the tree named in in- 
stituting the feast of tabernacles 
(Lev. xxiii. 40). Phoenicia (Acts xi. 
19) takes its name from the palm; 
comp. Phenice in Crete, xxvii. 12. 
From the uprightness and beauty 
of the palm the name Tamar 
was applied to women (S. of Sol. 
vii. 7; Gen. xxxvili. 6; 2 Sam. xiii. 
1, xiv. 27). The walls, doors, bases 
and — of the temples of Solomon 
and Ezekiel (Ezek. xl. 16, 22, 26, 31, 
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34, 37, xli. 18-20, 25, 26; 1 Kings vi. 
29, 32, 35, vii. 36) were decorated with 
almtrees in relief. Rigid motion- 
ess uprightness is the point of com- 
parison to the heathen idols in Jer. 
x. 4,5. ‘The righteous shall flourish 
like the palmtree’’ (Ps. xcii. 12); 
full of the “oil” of grace ever 
“fresh”? (ver. 10), looking calmly 
down on the world below and bear- 
ing its precious fruit for generations. 
The psalm refers to the church in 
holy convocation on the sabbath 
(title). The tabernacle is alluded to, 
the meeting place between God and 
His people; the oil-fed candlestick 
had the form of a tree with flowers 
and fruits. The palm denotes the 
saint’s spiritual beauty, ever fresh 
joy, and fruitfulness; his orderly up- 
right aspect, perpetual verdure, rising 
from earth towards heaven. Also 
the elastic fibre sending it upward, 
however loaded with weights and 
agitated by winds, symbolises the 
believer sitting already in heavenly 
places, in spite of earthly burdens 
(Col. iii. 1, 2; Eph. ii. 6; Phil. iii. 
20, iv.6; Acts xx. 23,24). Rough to 
the touch, encased below in dry bark, 
but fruitful and green above; so 
the saint despised below, beautiful 
above, straitened with many trials 
here, but there bearing fruit before 
God unto everlasting life (2 Cor. iv. 
8-18). The “‘ great multitude of all 
nations before the Lamb with palms 
in their hands”’ are antitypical to 
that which escorted Christ at His 
triumphal entry (Rev. vii. 9, etc.). 
The palm symbolises their joyful 
triumph after having come out of 
‘*the great tribulation.”” The palm 
was carried with willows and thick 
trees (rabbinically called lulab) in 
the hand at the feast of tabernacles, 
the thanksgiving for the ingathered 
fruits, and the commemoration of 
Israel’s 40 years’ sojourn in taber- 
nacles in the wilderness. The earthly 
feast shall be renewed in commemor- 
ation of Israel’s wilderness-like dis- 
persion and sojourn among the 
nations (Zech. xiv. 16). The final 
and heavenly antitype is Rev. vii. 
9, ete. 


The palm is diccious, 7.e. the male 


stamens and female pistils are on 
different trees. Fertilisation, or im- 
pregnating the female plant with the 
pollen of the male, is effected by 
insects or artificially. In S. of Sol. 
vii. 8 the ‘‘ daughters of Jerusalem,” 
no longer content with admiring, 
resolve, in spite of the height of the 
fruit at the utmost top of the palm, 
and the difficulty of climbing the 
stem, bare for a 
great height, to 
“take hold of the 
boughs”’ with their 
crown of fruit (Ps. 
xxxiv.8).Thepalm of 
grows from 30 to %& 
80 feet, does not Qe 
bear fruit for the 
first six or seven 
years, but will bear 
for a hundred (Ps. 
xcii. 14). Slowly, 
but steadily and 
enduringly, the average crop is 100 
Ibs. a year. The Arabs are said to 
have 860 designations for the palm 
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Palti. 
Paltiel. 
Paltite. 


Pamphylia. 


Pannag. 
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and to enumerate 360 uses of it. The 
abortive fruit and date stones ground 
the camels eat. Of the leaves they 
make couches, baskets, bags, mats, 
brushes, fly flaps; from the trunk 
cages and fences; from the fibre of 
the leaves, thread for cordage ; from 
the sap collected by cutting the head 
off, and scooping a hollow in the 
stem, a spirituous liquor. The pil- 
grims to Palestine used to bring 
home palms, whence they were called 
“palmers.” Vespasian’s coin bore 
the palm and Zion as a woman sit- 
ting sadly beneath, and the legend 
“‘ Judea captive”’ [see p. 405}. Once 
the prevalent fruit tree, it now is 
nowhere in Palestine except in the 
Philistine plain. 


Palsy. Paralysis affecting part of the 


body. The “‘ grievously tormented”’ 
(Matt. viii. 6) refers to the convul- 
sions, foamings, and heavy breath- 
ings of the sufferer, giving the ap- 
pearance of torment, whether him- 
self conscious of pain or not. 

Num. xiii. 9. 

Num. xxxiv. 26. 

2 Sam. xxii. 26.- In 1 

Chron. xi. 27 “‘ Pelonite,’”’ xxvii. 10. 
Southern province of 
Asia Minor, bounded on the N. by 
Pisidia, from which it was separated 
by the Taurus range, W. by Lycia, 
E. by Cilicia, 8. by the Levant. In 
Paul’s time it with Lycia formed a 
province under the emperor Claudius. 
His ‘‘ peril of robbers ’’ was in cross- 
ing Taurus, the Pisidians being no- 
torious for robbery. He visited P. 
at his first missionary tour, sailing 
from Paphos in Cyprus to Perga in 
P. on the river Cestrus, where Mark 
forsook him (Acts xiii. 13, xv. 38). 
They stayed only a short time then, 
but on their return from the inte- 
rior ‘‘they preached the word ”’ (xiv. 
24, 25). Then they “went down 
(sea being lower than land) to At- 
talia,” the chief seaport of P. The 
minute accuracy of the geographical 
order, confirming genuineness, is ob- 
servable, when, in coasting westward, 
he is said to “sail over the sea of 
Cilicia and P.”’ Also xiii. 13, 14, 
“from Perga to Antioch in Pisidia,”’ 
and xiv. 24, ‘‘after Pisidia ... to 
P.,’”’ in returning to the coast from 
inland. 
Grotius identifies with 
Phenice or Canaan (Ezek. xxvii. 17). 
“Judah andIsrael supplied thy market 
with wheat’? LXX. transl. “cassia,’’ 
Syriac transl. ‘“millet.”” Pannaga 
in Sanskrit is an aromatic plant 
(comp. Gen. xliii. 11). 


Paphos. A town in the western end 


of Cyprus, as Salamis was in the H. 


COIN OF CYPRUS. 


Paul passed through the isle from 
Salamis to P. (Acts xiii. 6-13.) Here 
Barnabasand Saul were instrumental 
in converting Sergius Paulus the pro- 
consul, in spite of ELymas’ peas) PE 
position. Saul is here called Paul 
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when “‘ filled with the Holy Ghost ”’ 
he inflicted blindness from “the 
hand of the Lord ’’ upon the sorcerer, 
and thenceforth became more promi- 
nent than Barnabas. Here Aphro- 
dite or Venus was said to have risen 
from the foam of the sea. The 
harbour and town were at new P., 
her temple at old P. 

Heb. mashal, Gr. para- 
bole, a placing side by side or com- 
paring earthly truths, expressed, with 
heavenly truths to be understood 
{see FaBLE]. The basis of parable 
is that man is made in the image of 
God, and that there is a law of 
continuity of the human with the 
Divine. The force of parable lies in 
the real analogies impressed by the 
Creator on His creatures, the phy- 
sical typifying the higher moral 
world. ‘‘ Both kingdoms develop 
themselves according to the same 
laws; Jesus’ parables are not mere 
illustrations, but internal analogies, 
nature becoming a witness for the 
spiritual world; whatever is found in 
the earthly exists also in the heavenly 
kingdom.”’ (Lisco.) The parables, 
earthly in form heavenly in spirit, 
answer to the parabolic character of 
His own manifestation. Jesus’ pur- 
pose in using parables is judicial, as 
well as didactic, to discriminate be- 
tween the careless and the sincere. 
In His earlier teaching, as the ser- 
mon on the mount, He taught plainly 
and generally without parables ; but 
when His teaching was rejected or 
misunderstood, He in the latter half 
of His ministry judicially punished 
the unbelieving by parabolic veiling of 
the truth (Matt. xii. 11-16), “‘ there- 
fore speak I to them in parables, 
because they seeing seenot . . . but 
blessed are your eyes, for they see,” 
etc. .Also ver. 34, 35. The disciples’ 
question (ver. 10), ““why speakest 
Thou unto them in parables ?”’ shows 
that this is the first formal beginning 
of His parabolic teaching. The 
parables found earlier are scattered, 
and so plain as to be rather illus- 
trations than judicial veilings of the 
truth (vii. 24-27, ix. 16, xii. 25; 
Mark iii. 23; Luke vi. 39). Not 
that a merciful aspect is excluded 
even for the heretofore carnal hear- 
ers. The change of mode would 
aweken attention, and judgment thus 
end in merey, when the message of 
reconciliation addressed to them first 
after Jesus’ resurrection (Acts iii. 
26) would remind them of parables 
not understood at the time. The 
Holy Spirit would “bring all things 
to their remembrance” (John xiv. 
26). When explained, the parables 
would be the clearest illustration of 
truth. The parable, which was to 
the carnal a veiling, to the receptive 
was a revealing of the truth, not im- 
mediate but progressive (Prov. iv. 
18). They were a penalty ora blessing 
according to the hearer’s state: a 
darkening to those who loved dark- 
ness; enshrining the truth (con- 
cerning Messiah’s spiritual kingdom 
so different from Jewish expecta- 
tions) from the jeer of the scoffer, 
and leaving something to stimulate 
the careless afterwards to think over. 
On the other hand, enlightening the 
diligent seeker, who asks what 
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means this parable? and 1s led so 
to “understand all parables’’ (Mark 
iv. 138; Matt. xv. 17, xvi. 9, 11), and 
at last to need no longer this mode 
but to have all truth revealed plainly 
(John xvi. 25). The truths, when 
afterwards explained first by Jesus, 
then by His Spirit (xiv. 26), would 
be more definitely and indelibly en- 
graven on their memories. » About 50 
out of a larger number are preserved 
in the Gospels (Mark iv. 33). Each 
of the three synoptical Gospels pre- 
serves some parable peculiar to it- 
self; John never uses the word 
parable but “proverb” or rather 
brief ‘“‘allegory,” parabolic saying 
(paroimia). Parabolic sayings, like 
the paroinvia in John (x. 1, 6-18, xvi. 
25. xv. 1-8), occur also in Matt. xv. 
15; Luke iv. 23, vi. 39; Mark iii. 
23, ‘‘ parable” in the sense “figure” 
or type, Heb. ix. 9, xi. 19 Gr. 
Fable introduces brutes and trans- 
gresses the order of things natural, 
introducing improbabilities resting 
on fancy. Parable does not, and 
has a loftier significance; 1t rests on 
the imagination, introducing only 
things probable. The allegory per- 
sonifies directly ideas or attributes. 
The thing signifying and the thing 
signified are united together, the 
properties and relations of one being 
transferred to the other; instead of 
being kept distinct side by side, asin 
the parable; it is a prolonged meta- 
phor or extended simile; it never 
names the object itself; it may be 
about other than religious truths, 
but the parable only about religious 
truth. The parable is longer carried 
out than the proverb, and not merely 
by accident and occasionally, but 
necessarily, figurative and having a 
similitude. ‘The parable is often an 
expanded proverb, and the proverb 
a condensed parable. The parable 
expresses some particular fact, which 
the simile doesnot. In the fable the 
end is earthly virtues, skill, prudence, 
etc., which have their representatives 
in irrational creation ; if men be in- 
troduced, they are represented from 
their mere animal aspect. 


The rabbins of Christ’s time and pre- 


viously often employed parable, as 
Hillel, Shammai, the Gemara, Mid- 
rash (Lightfoot, Hor. Heb., Matt. xiii. 
3); the commonness of their use was 
His first reason for employing them, 
He consecrated parables to their high- 
est end. A second reason was, the un- 
tutored masses relish what is presented 
in the concrete and under imagery, 
rather than in the abstract. Even the 
disciples, through Jewish prejudices, 
were too weak in faith impartially to 
hear gospel truths if presented in 
naked simplicity ; the parables secured 
theirassent unawares. The Pharisees, 
hating the truth, became judicially 
hardened by that vehicle which might 
have taught them it in a guise least 
unpalatable. As in the prophecies, 
so in parables, there was light enough 
to guidethe humble, darkness enough 
to confound the wilfully blind (John 
ix. 89, Ps. xviii. 26). A third reason 
was, gospel doctrines cbuld not be 
understood fully before the historical 
facts on which they rested had been 
accomplished, viz. Jesus’ death and 
resurrection. Parables were reposi- 
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tories of truths not then understood, 
even when plainly told (Luke xviii. 
34), but afterwards comprehended in 
their manifold significance, when the 
Spirit brought all Jesus’ words to 
their remembrance. ‘The veil was so 
transparent as to allow the spiritual 
easily to see the truth underneath ; 
the unspiritual saw only the sacred 
drapery of the parable in which He 
wrapped the pearl so as not to cast it 
before swine. ‘‘ Apples of gold in 
pictures (frames) of silver.” 


The seven in Matt. xiii. represent the 


various relations of the kingdom of 
God. The first, the relations of differ- 
ent classes with regard to God’s word. 
The second, the position of mankind 
relatively to Satan’s kingdom. The 
third and fourth, the greatness of the 
gospel kingdom contrasted with its. 
insignificant beginning. The fifth and 
sixth, the inestimable value of the 
kingdom. The seventh, the mingled 
state of the church on earth continu- 
ing tothe end. The first four parables. 
have a mutual connection (ver. 3, 24, 
31, 33), and were spoken to the multi- 
tude on the shore; then ver. 34 marks 
a break. On His way tothe house He 
explains the parable of the sower to 
the disciples; then, am the house, 
the tares (ver. 36); the three last 
parables (ver. 44-52), mutually con- 
nected by the thrice repeated “‘again,’” 
probably in private. The seven form 
a connected totality. The mustard 
and leaven are repeated in a different 
connection (Luke xiii. 18-21). Seven 
denotes completeness; they form a 
perfect prophetic series: the sower, 
the seedtime; the tares, the secret 
growth of corruptions; the mustard 
and leaven, the propagation of the 
gospel among princes and in the 
whole world; the treasure, the hidden 
state of the church (Ps. lxxxiii. 3); 
the pearl, the kingdom prized above 
all else; the net, the church’s mixed 
state in the last age and the final 
separation of bad from good. 


The second group of parables are less 


theocratic, and more peculiarly repre- 
sent Christ’s sympatby with all men, 
and their consequent duties toward 
Him and their fellow men. The two 
debtors (Luke vii. 41), the merciless 
servant (Matt. xviii.), the good Sa- 
maritan (Luke x. 30), the friend at 
midnight (xi.5), the rich fool (xii. 16), 
the figtree (xii. 6), the great supper 
(xiv. 16), the lost sheep, piece of silver, 
son (Luke xv., Matt. xviii. 12), the 
unjust steward (Luke xvi. 1), Lazarus, 
etc. (ver. 19), unjust judge (xviii. 2), 
Pharisee and publican (ver. 9), all in 
LuKE [see], agreeable to his Gospel’s 
aspect of Christ. Thirdly, toward 
the close of His ministry, the theo- 
cratic parables are resumed, dwelling 
on the final consummation of the 
kingdom of God. The pound (Luke 
xix. 12), two sons (Matt. xxi. 28), the 
vi: eyard (ver. 33), marriage’ (xxii. 2); 
the ten virgins, talents, sheep and 
goats (xxv.). Matthew, being evan- 
gelist of the kingdom, has the largest 
number of the first and third group. 


~ Mark, the ek at of Jesus’ acts, has 


(of the three) fewest of the parables, 
but alone has the parable of the 
corn’s silent growth (iv. 26). John, 
who soars highest, has no parable 
strictly so called, having reached 
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that close communion with the Lord 
wherein parables have no place. For 
a different reason, viz. mcapacity to 
frame them, the apocryphal Gospels 
have none. 

Interpretation. Jesus’ explanation of 
two parables, the sower and the tares, 
gives a key for interpreting other 
parables. There is one leading thought 


round which as centre the subordinate . 


parts must group themselves. As the 
accessories, the birds, thorns, heat, 
etc., had each a meaning, so we must 
in other parables try to find the 
spiritual significancy even of details. 
The mistakes some have made are no 
reason why we should not from 
Scripture seek an explanation of ac- 
cessories. The fulfilment may be 
more than single, applying to the 
church and tothe individual at once, 
both experimental and prophetic. 
But (1) The analogies must be real, 
not imaginary, and subordinate to 
the main lesson of the parable. (2) 
The parable in its mere outward form 
. must be well understood, e.g. the 
relation of love between the Eastern 
shepherd and sheep (2 Sam. xi. 3, an 
O.T. parable, as the vineyard Isa. v. 
also) to catch the point of the parable 
of the lost sheep. (3) The context also 
introducing the parable, as Luke xv. 
1, 2 is the starting point of the three 
parables, the lost sheep, ete.; so 
xvi. 14-18 (comp. John viii. 9) intro- 
duces and gives the key to the parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus. (4) 
Traits which, if literally interpreted, 
would contradict Scripture, are col- 
ouring ; e.g. the number of the wise 
virgins and the foolish being equal; 
comp. Matt. vii. 13,14. But there 
may be a true interpretation of a 
trait, which, if misinterpreted, con- 
tradicts Scripture, e.g. the hired 
labourers all alike getting the penny, 
not that there are no degrees of re- 
wards (2 John 8) but the gracious 
gift of salvation is the same to all; 
the key is Matt. xix. 27-30, xx. 16. 
So the selling the debtor’s wife and 
children (Matt. xviii. 25) is mere col- 
ouring from Eastern usage, for God 
does not consign wife and children to 
hell for the husband’s and father’s 


sins. 
Paradise. [See Epen.] From 
Sanskrit paradesa, “a foreigu orna- 
mental garden’”’ attached to a man- 
sion (Neh. ii. 8, Kecles. ii. 5 ‘‘ gar- 
dens,” S. of Sol. iv. 13 “orchard,” 
pardees). An earthly paradise can 
never make up for losing a heavenly 
paradise (Rev. ii. 7; xxii. 1, 2, 14). 
Comp. the Holy Land turned from a 
garden of Eden into a wilderness, 
with Israel’s wilderness made like 
Eden the garden of Jehovah (Num. 
xxiv. 6, Joel ii. 3, Isa. li. 3, Ezek. 
xxxvi. 35; contrast xxviii. 13). Para- 
dise is the blessed resting place with 
Jesus to which the penitent thief’s 
soul was received until the resurrec- 
tion of the body (Luke xxiii. 43). 
Paul in a trance was caught up even 
to the third heaven, into paradise (2 
Cor. xii. 2, 4). In Eden Adam and 
Eve lived solitary, exhibiting the 

rfection of the individual. The 

eavenly home shall be not merely a 
garden, but a city, the perfect. com- 
munion of saints (Heb. xii. 22, Rev. 
xxi., xxii.). Earthly cities, Nineveh, 


Parah. 


Paran, Er Paran. 
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Babylon, and Thebes, rested on mere 
force; Athens and Corinth on intel- 
lect, art, and refinement, divorced 
from morality ;:‘l'yre on gain; even 
Jerusalem on religious privileges 
more than on love, truth, righteous- 
ness, and holiness of heart before 
God. But the coming city shall com- 
bine all that was excellent of the first 
Eden, with the perfect polity that 
rests on Christ the chief corner stone, 
in which symmetry, grace, power, 
and the beauty of holiness shall shine 
for ever. 

A city allotted to Benjamin 
(Josh. xviii. 23). Now Farah, the 
wady Farah being an offshoot of the 


wady Suweinit. 

The Et Tih (the 
wanderings) desert, N. of the wilder- 
ness of Sinai. Israel passed from 
the latter into P. on their way N. 
towards KapesH [see] (Num. x. 12, 
xii. 26). P. comprises one third of 
the peninsula which lies between 
Egypt and Canaan, the eastern half 
of the limestone plateau which forms 
the centre of the peninsula. Bounded 
on the N. by southern Canaan; on 
the W. by the brook or river of Egypt, 
parting it from Shur wilderness, the 
other half of the plateau; on the S. 
by the great sand belt sweeping across 
the peninsula in a concave northward 
line from gulf to gulf, and forming 
the demarcation between it and Sinai; 
on the E. by the northern part of the 
Elanitic gulf, and the Arabah divid- 
ingit from the Edom mountains. The 
Zin (not Sin) wilderness, Canaan’s 
(Num. xxxiv. 3) immediate boundary, 
was its N.E. extremity, whence Ka- 
desh is spoken of as in Zin wilder- 
ness or in P. (xiii. 26, xx.1.) In 1 
Sam. xxv. 1, 2 the southern parts of 
Canaan are called P. Th beautiful 
wady Feiran is probably distinct 
(Speaker's Comm., Num. x. 12). 
Phara, a Roman station between the 
heads of the two gulfs, takes its name 
from P. P. is a dreary waste of 
chalk covered with coarse gravel, 
black flint, and drifting sand, crossed 
by watercourses and low horizontal 
hills. Not so wild looking as the 
Arabah, nor yet relieved by such fer- 
tile valleys as lie amidst the granite 
mountains of Sinai. Vegetation 
would probably cover the level plains, 
which have red clay soil in parts, but 
for the reckless destruction of trees 
for charcoal, so that the winter rains 
run at once to waste. Ishmael’s 
dwelling (Gen. xxi. 21, 14; comp. xiv. 
6). ‘Mount Paran’”’ in Deut. xxxiii. 
2is the range forming the northern 
boundary of the desert of Sinai. In 
chap. i. 1 P. is either mount Paran or 
a city mentioned by Eusebius and 
Jerome near the mountain. The P. 
of Hadad the Edomite (1 Kings xi. 
18) lay to N.W. or the Egyptian 
side of Horeb, between Midian and 


Eeypt. beta 7 
Capt. Burton has found extensive min- 


eral districts in Midian, the northern 
being little worked, the southern 
with many traces of ancient labour, 
shafting and tunneling. Silver and 
copper abound in northern, gold in 
southern, and turquoise in northern, 
southern, and central Midian. How 
strikingly accurate are Scripture de- 
tails! We should never have guessed 
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that a nomad people like the Midi- 
anites would have wrought mines ; 
but research confirms fully the truth 
of Scripture, which represents them 
as having ornaments and tablets of 
gold, and chains for their camels’ 
necks. The spoilsfrom Midian (Num. 
xxxi. 50-53) included gold (of which 
was offered to Jehovah 16750 shek- 
els!), silver, brass, iron, tin, and 
lead. The gold taken by Gideon 
from them was so enormous as to 
suffice for making a golden ephod 
(Jud. viii. 24-27). 

The Haj route from Egypt by Elath 
to Mecca still runs through the P. 
desert. Hadad would take that road 
to Egypt, “taking men with them 
out of P.” as guides through the 
desert. Seir (Edom and Teman), 
Sinai, and P. are comparatively ad- 
jacent, and therefore are associated 
together in God’s giving the law 
(Hab. iii. 3), as in Deut. xxxiii. 2. 

Parbar. 1 Chron. xxvi. 16, 18. A 
place or outbuilding with ‘‘ chambers” 
tor laying up temple goods (Keil), on 
the W. or hinder side of the temple 
enclosure, the same sideas the cause- 
way and gate of Shallecheth, on the 
S. side of the latter. The Parvarim 
in 2 Kings xxiii. 11, ‘‘ suburbs,’’ were 
probably on the E. side, where “ the 
horses of the sun’’ would be kept 
in full view of the rising sun, not in 
the deep valley on the W. where P. 
was. A portico or porch (Gesenius). 
The rabbins transl. it ‘“‘the out- 
side place.” Josephus mentions a 
““suburb”’ in the valley separating 
the W. wall of the temple from the 
city opposite, 7.e. the S. end of the 
Tyropeon valley, which lies between 
the wailing place and the modern 
Zion. 

Parmashta. Esth. ix. 9. 
Parmenas. Sixth of the seven or- 
dained Acts vi. 5. [See Deacon. 

Parnach. Num. xxxiv. 25. 

Parosh. Ezraii.3; Neh. vii. 8, viii. 
3, x. 25, iii. 25, x. 14. 

Parshandatha. Esth.ix.7. Persian 
frashnadata, “ given by prayer.” 

Parthians. Acts ii. 9; 1.¢e. Jews 
settled in Parthia. Parthia proper 
Jay S. of Hyreania, E. of Media; but 
in the apostles’ time the Parthian 
empire stretched from India to the 
Tigris and from the Kharesm desert 


PARTHIAN COFFIN, 


to the southern ocean. Arsaces (256. 
B.c.), revolting from the Seleucid 
successors of Alexander the Great, 
founded it. ‘Rising out of the ruins 
of the Persian empire it was the only 
powerthat Rome dreaded, the Roman 
Crassus having been defeated by 
P. at Carrhe (Haran). Seleucia 
was a chief city, also Hecatompylon. 
Eebatana was their kings’ summer 
residence. Mithridates I. ruled from 
the Indian Koosh to the Euphrates. 
Horsemen and bowmen were their 
chief force, expert in terribly in- 
juring any enemy who durst follow 
them in flight. In a.p. 226 the last 
Arsacid yielded the kingdom to the 
Persians revolting under Artaxerxes. 


Paruah. 


Pasach. 
Pasdammim. 
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They were Scythie Tatars of the | Pashur=prosperity everywhere (Ge- 


Turanian race. The arch at Tackt-i- 


Bostan shows they were not unskil- 
ful in art. 

Partridge: kore. 1 Sam. xxvi. 20, 
“a partridge in the mountains.”’ Jer. 
xvii. 11, “the partridge sitteth on 
eggs and hatcheth them not”’ (“sit- 
teth on eggs which it has not laid,” 
Henderson), typifying the profitless- 
ness of unlawful gain (Ps. xxxix. 
6, xlix. 16, 17, lv. 28) in the end. 
Breeding in the desert mountain 
regions it makes its rude nest, a hole 
scratched in the earth and lined with 
dried leaves, and deposits 15 eggs. 
Like many of the rasorial birds they 
lay in one another’s nests, and a 
different bird hatches from the bird 
who laid the eggs. This is Jere- 
miah’s reference, or rather to its 
nest being on the ground, liable to 
be trodden under foot or robbed by 
carnivorous animals, notwithstanding 
all the beautiful manceuvres of the 
parent bird to save the brood. Je- 
hoiakim’s covetous grasping acts are 
here glanced at. Kove is from Heb. 
“call,” referring to the call of the 
cock bird, as German rebhiuhn is from 
vufen “to call.’ ore imitates the 


CACCABIS SAXATILIS. 


eall note of the Caccabis sazatilis, 
“* Greek partridge,”’ which frequents 
rocky, brushwood covered, ground. 
The Ammoperdix Heyii is the part- 
ridge of the mountains, often hunted 
from place to place, till being fa- 
tigued it is knocked down by the 
sticks, zerwattys, of the Arabs (Shaw, 
Trav. i. 425); familiar to David in 
his camping near Adullam cave, and 
less apt to take wing than the Cac- 
cabis sawatilis. - So Saul sought, by 
surprising David in bis haunts from 
time to time, at last to destroy him. 
1 Kings iy. 17. 
Parvaim. Whence gold was brought 
for Solomon’s temple (2 Chron. iii. 
6). From Sanskrit paru, “ hill,’ the 
two hills in Arabia mentioned by 
Ptolemy (vi. 7, § 11, Hitzig). Ab- 
breviated from Sepharvaim, which 
stands in Syriac version and the tar- 
gum of Jonathan for Sephar (Zaphar 
a@ seaport on the coast of Hadra- 
maut; Gen. x. 30, Knobel). From 
Sanskrit piirva, “eastern” (Gesenius, 
"hes. ii. 1125). 

1 Chron. vii. 33. 

1 Chron. xi. 18. 
{See EpHEspaAmMiIM.] The scene of 
frequent encounters between Israel 
and the Philistines. 


Paseah. 1. 1 Chron. iv.12. 2. Ezra 


ii. 49, PHasEaH Neh. vii. 51. 


Passover. 


senius). 1. Jer. xx. 1-6. A priest, Im- 
mer’s son, of the 16th order (1 Chron. 
ix. 12), “chief governor in the house 
of the Lord.” There were 24 in all: 
16 of Eleazar’s sons, eight of Itha- 
mar’s, answering (Luke xxii. 4) to 
the captains of the temple (1 Chron. 
xxiv. 14). Smote and put in the 
stocks Jeremiah for foretelling Jeru- 
salem’s desolation. On the following 
day Jeremiah, when brought out of 
the stocks, foretold that he should be 
not P. but Macor-missaBiB [see], 
a terror to himself and his friends; 
he and all in his house, and all his 
friends to whom he had “ prophesied 
lies’? (v. 81, xviii. 18), should go 
into captivity and die in Babylon. 
2. Jer. xxi. 1, 9, xxxvili. 1, 2-6; 1 
Chron. xxiv. 9, 14; Neh. xi. 12. 
The house was a chief one in Nehe- 
miah’s time (vii. 41, x. 3, xii. 2). He 
was sent by Zedekiah to consult 
Jeremiah on the issue of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s threatened attack, and re- 
ceived a reply foreboding Judah’s 
overthrow. Subsequently, after the 
respite caused by Pharaoh Hophra 
had ended and the Chaldees returned 
to the siege, P. was one who besought 
the king to kill Jeremiah for weak- 
ening the hands of the men of war 
by dispiriting prophecies, and who 
cast the prophet into the pit of Mal- 
chiah. 3. Jer. xxxvii. 1. 

{See Feasrs.j} Pesach 
(Exod. xin. 11, ete.). The word is 
not in other Semitic languages, ex- 
cept in passages derived from the 
Heb. Bible; the Egyptian word 
pesht corresponds, ‘‘to extend the 
arms or wings over one protecting 
him.’’ Also sheor, “ leaven,” answers 
to Egyptian seri “seething pot,’’ 
seru ‘“‘buttermilk,’’ Heb. from shaar 
something left from the previous 
mass. Pass-over is not so much pass- 
ing by as passing so as to shield 
over; as Isa. xxxi.d, “‘as birds flying 
so will the Lord of hosts defend 
Jerusalem, defending also He will 
deliver it, passing over He will pre- 
serve it’’ (Matt. xxiii. 37, Gr. eprsun- 
agon, the “epi’’ expresses the hen’s 
brooding over her chickens, the “swi’’ 
her gathering them together; Ruth 
ii. 12, Deut. xxxii. 11). Lowth, 
“leap forward to defend the house 
against the destroying angel, inter- 
posing His own person.” Vitringa, 
‘preserve by interposing.” David 
interceding is the type (2 Sam. xxiv. 
16); Jehovah is distinct from the 
destroying angel, and interposes be- 
tween him and the people whilst 
David intercedes. So Heb. xi. 28, 
Exod. xii. 23. Israel’s deliverance 
from Egyptian bondage and adoption 
by Jehovah was sealed by the pass- 
over, which was their consecration to 
Him. Exod. xii. 1-14 directs as to 
the passover before the exodus, 15-20 
as to the seven days’ “ feast of un- 
leavened bread” (leaven symbolising 
corruption, as setting the dough in 
fermentation; excluded therefore 
from sacrifices, Lev. ii. 11). The 
passover was a kind of sacrament, 
uniting the nation to God on the 
ground of God’s grace to them. The 
slain lamb typified the ‘‘ Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the 
world”’ (John i. 29). The unleavened 
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loaves, called ‘‘ bread of affliction ” 
(Deut. xvi. 3) as reminding them of 
pew affliction, symbolised the new 
ife cleansed trom the leaven of the 
old Egyptian-like nature (1 Cor. v. 
8), of which the deliverance from 
the external Egypt was a pledge to 
the believing. The sacrifice (for 
Jehovah calls it “‘ My sacrifice’’: 
Exod. xxiii. 15-18, xxxiv. 25) came 
first; then, on the ground of that, the 
seven days’ feast of unleavened bread 
to show they walked in the strength 
of the pure bread of a new life, in 
fellowship with Jehovah. Leaven 
was forbidden in all offerings (Lev. 
ji. 4, 5, vii. 12, x. 12); symbol of 
hypocrisy and misleading doctrine 
(Matt. xvi. 12, Luke xii. 1). ‘The 
seven stamped the feast with the 
seal of covenant relationship. The 
first and seventh days (the beginning 
and the end comprehending the 
whole) were sanctified by a holy 
convocation and suspension of work, 
worship of and rest in Jehovah, who 
had created Israel as His own people 
(Isa. xlili. 1,15-17). From the 14th 
to the 2lstof Nisan. Seealso Exod. 
xii. 8-10, Lev. xxii. 4-14, 


In Num. ix. 1-14 God repeats the 


command for the passover, in the 
second year after the exodus; those 
disqualified in the first month were 
to keep it mthe second month. Tal- 
mudists cali this ‘‘the little pass- 
over,” and say it lasted but one day 
instead of seven, and the Hallel was 
not sung during the meal but only 
when the lamb was slain, and leaven 
was not put away. In xxviii. 16-25 
the offering for each day is prescribed. 
In Deut. xvi. 1-6 directions are given 
as to its observance in the promised 
land, with allusion to the voluntary 
peace offerings (chagigal, ‘‘festivity’’) 
or else public offerings (Num. xxvii. 
17-24; 2 Chron. xxx. 22-24, xxxv. 
7-18). The chagigah might not be 
slain on the sabbath, though the 
passover lamb might. The chagigah 
might be boiled, but the passover lamb 
only roasted. This was needed as 
the passover had only once been kept 
in the wilderness (Num. ix.), and 
for 88 years had been intermitted. 
Joshua (v.10) celebrated the passover 
after circumcising the people at 
Gilgal. 


First celebration. On the 10th of Abib 


1491 B.c. the head of each family se- 
lected a lamb or a kid, a male of the 
first year without blemish. If his 
family were too small to consume it, 
he joined his neighbour. Not less 
than ten, generally under 20, but it 
might be 100, provided each had a 
portion (Mishna, Pes. viii. 7) as large 
as an olive, formed the company 
(Josephus, B. J., vi. 9, § 8); Jesus’ 
party of 13 was the usual number. 
On the 14th day he killed it at sun- 
set (Deut. xvi. 6) “‘ between the two 
evenings’? (marg. Exod. xii. 6, Lev. 
xxiii. 5, Num. ix. 8-5). The rabbins 
defined two evenings, the first the 
afternoon (prota) of the sun’s de- 
clension before sunset, the second 
(opsia) began with the setting sun; 
Josephus (B. J., vi. 9, § 8) “from 
the ninth (three o’clock) to the llth 
hour”’ (five o’clock). The ancient 
custom was to slay the passover 
shortly after the daily sacrifice, 4.e. 
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three o'clock, with which hour 
Christ’s death coincided. Then he 
took blood iu a basin, and with a 
hyssop sprig sprinkled it (in token 
of cleansing from Hgypt-like de- 
filements spiritually: 1 Pet. i. 
Heb. ix. 22, x. 22) on the lintel aud 
tivo sideposts of the house door (not 
to be trodden under; so not on the 
threshold: Heb. x. 29). The lamb 
was roasted whole (Gen. xxii. 8, re- 
presenting Jesus’ conplete dedica- 
tion as a holocaust), not a bone 
broken (John xix. 86); the skeleton 
left entire, whilst the flesh was di- 
vided among the partakers, expresses 
the wnity of the nation and church 
amidst the variety of its members; 
so 1 Cor. x. 17, Christ the antitype 
is the true centre of unity. he 
lintel aud doorposts were the place 
of sprinkling as being prominent. to 
passers by, and therefore chosen for 
inscriptions (Deut. vi. 9). The sanc- 
tity attached to fire was a reason for 
the roasting with fire; a tradition 
preserved in the hymns to Agni the 
‘fire god in the Rig Veda. Instead 
of a part only being eaten and the 
rest burnt, as in other sacrifices, the 
whole except the blood sprinkled was 
eaten when roast; typifying Christ’s 
blood shed as a propitiation, but His 
whole manhood transfused spiritually 
into His church who feed on Him by 
faith, of which the Lord’s supper is 
a sensible pledge. Eaten with un- 
leavened bread (1 Oor. v. 7,8) and 
bitter herbs (repentance: Zech. xin. 
10). No uncireumcised male was to 
partake (Col. i. 11-13). Each had 
his loins girt, staff in hand, shoes on 
his feet ; and ate in haste (as we are 
to be pilgrims, ready to leave this 
world: 1 Pet. i. 18, 1.11; Heb. xi. 
13; Luke xii. 35, 836; Eph. vi. 14, 15), 
probably standing. Any flesh re- 
maining was burnt, and uone left till 
morning. No morsel was carried 
out of the house. 


2; 


Jehovah smote the firstborn of man 


and beast, andso “ executedjudgment 
against all the gods of Egypt’”’ (Exod. 
xii. 12, Num. xxxiii. 3, 4), for every 
nome and town had its sacred animal, 
bull, cow, goat, ram, cat, frog, beetle, 
etc. But the sprinkled blood was a 
sacramental pledge of God's passing 
over, 1.e. sparing the Israelites. The 
feast was thenceforth to be kept in 
“ memorial,”’ and its significance to 
be explained to their children as 
“the sacrifice of the passover (i.e, 
the lamb, asin Exod. xii. 21, ‘lall the 
passover,) to Jehovah’’ (Heb. ver. 
27). In such haste did [srael go that 
they packed up in their outer mantle 
(as the Arab haik or burnous) their 
kneading troughs containing the 
dough prepared for the morrow’s 
rovision yet unleavened (ver. 84). 
srael’s firstborn, thus exempted 
from destruction, became in a special 
sense Jehovah’s; accordingly their 
consecration follows in chap. xiii. 
This is peculiar to the Hebrews; no 
satisfactory reason for so singular 
an institution can be given but the 
Scripture account. 
Subsequently (Lev. xxiii. 10-14) God 
directed an omer or sheaf of first- 
fruits Nanda first ripe, 2 Kings iv. 
42), a f 
burnt offering, with meat offerings, 


‘ 
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on the morrow after the sabbath 
(i.e. after the day of holy convoca- 
tion) to be presented before eating 
bread or parched corn in the promised 
land (Josh. v. 11). If Luke vi. 1 
mean ‘‘the first sabbath after the 
second day of unleavened bread,” 
the day on which the firstfruit sheaf 
was offered, whence they counted 
50 days to pentecost, it will be an 
undesigned coincidence that the 
disciples should be walking through 
fields of standing corn at that 
season, and that the minds of the 
Pharisees and of Jesus should be 
turned to the subject of corn at 
that. time (Blunt, Undes. Coince. 
xxii.). [But see SABBATICAL YEAR. | 
The consecration of the firstborn 
in Exod. xm, naturally connects it- 
self with the consecration of the first- 


fruits, which isits type. Again these } 


typify further ‘‘ Christ the firstfruits 
of them that slept’’; also the Spirit, 
the firstfruits in the believer and 
earnest of the coming full redemp- 
tion, viz. of the body (Rom. viii. 23) ; 
also Israel, the firstfruit of the church 
(xi. 16, Rev. xiv. 4), and elect be- 
lievers (Jas. i. 18). 

The barley was smitten, for the 
barley was in the ear... but the 
wheat was not smitten, for it was 
not grown up’’ (Exod. ix. 31, 32). 
The seasons in Judea and Egypt 
were much the same. Therefore in 
Deut. xvi. 9 the direction 1s ‘‘ seven 
weeks shalt thou number unto thee 
from such time as thou beginnest to 
put the sickle to the corn,”’ viz. at 
the passover when the wave sheaf 
was offered, the ceremony from 
which the feast of weeks was mea- 
sured. By “corn” the barley harvest 
is meant: had Moses written “wheat ”’ 
it would have been impossible to re- 
concile him with himself; but as 
corn’? means here barley, all is 
clear, seven weeks still remaining till 
wheat harvest, when at pentecost 
or the feast of weeks the firstfruit 
loaves were offered (Blunt, Unde- 
signed Coincid.i.). Moreover the 
passover lambs were to be slain at the 
sanctuary, and their blood sprinkled 
on the altar, instead of on the lintel 
and doorposts (Deut. xvi. 1-6). The 
Mishna (Pesachim, ix. 5) marks the 
distinctions between ‘‘the Egyptian 
passover’’ and “the perpetual pass- 
over.’ The lamb was at the first 
passover selected on the tenth day of 
the month (not sosubsequently: Luke 
xxii. 7-9, Mark xiv. 12-16); the blood 
was sprinkled on the lintels and side- 
posts ; the hyssop was used ; the meal 
was eaten in haste; and only for a 
day was unleavened bread abstained 
from. The subsequent command to 
burn the fat on the altar, and that 
the pure alone should eat (Num. ix. 
5-10, xviii. 11), and that the males 
alone should appear (Exod. xxiii. 17, 
Deut. xvi. 16), was unknown at the 
first. celebration ; nor was the Hallel 
sung as afterwards (Isa. xxx. 29); 
nor were there days of holy convoca- 
tion; nor were the lambs slain at a 
consecrated place (Deut. xvi. 2-7). 
Devout women, as Hannah and Mary, 
even in late times attended (1 Sam. 
i. 7, Luke ii. 41, 42). 


mb of the first year as a| The fat was burned by the priests 


(Exod. xxiii. 18, xxxiv. 25, 26), and 
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the blood sprinkled on the altar (2 
Chron. xxxv. 11, xxx.16). Joy before 
the Lord was to be the predominant 
feeling (Deut. xxvii. 7). The head 
of the family or any one ceremonially 
clean brought the lamb to the sane- 
tuary court, and slew it, or on 
special occasions gave it to Levites 
to slay (2 Chron. xxx. 17). Numbers 
at Hezekiah’s passover partook 
“otherwise than it was written,’ 
“not cleansed according to the purifi- 
cation of the sanctuary ”’ (Num. ix. 
5-10). Instead therefore of the father 
of the family slaying the lamb and 
handing the blood to the priest, to 
sprinkle on the altar, the Levites 
did so; also at Josiah’s passover (2 
Chron. xxxv. 6,11). Hezekiah prayed 
for the unpurified partakers: ‘‘the 
good Jehovah pardon every one that 
prepareth his heart to seek God... 
though he be not cleansed according 
to the purification of the sanctuary.” 
Hezekiah presumes that those out of 
Ephraim coming to the passover 
were sincere in seeking Jebovah the 
God of their fathers, though they 
had been unable to purify themselves 
in time for the passover. Sincerity 
of spirit in seeking the Lord is 
acceptable to Him, even where the 
strict letter of the Jaw has been un- 
avoidably unfulfilled (Hos. vi. 6, 
Mic. vi. 8, Matt. ix. 13). Hezekiah 
kept the passover as “* the little pass- 
over”? in the second month, for 
“they could not keep it’? at the 
regular time, ‘because the priests 
had uot sanctified themselves suffi- 
ciently, neither had the priests 
gathered themselves to Jerusalem.” 
They kept other seven days beside 
the first seven, (1) because Hezekiah 
had given so many beasts that there 
was more than they could use during 
the ordinary seven days; (2) so 
many priests had sanctified them- 
selves as to be able to carry on the 
altar services with such numerous 
sacrifices. Josiah’s passover is the 
next recorded (2Chron.xxxv.). Then 
Ezra’s (vi.). 


The Pesachim (vii.1) say a wooden 


(pomegranate) spit was thrust length- 
wise through the lamb; Justin Mar- 
tyr says (Trypho, 40) another spit 
was put crosswise, to which the front 
feet were attached ; so do the modern 
Samaritans in roasting the passover 
lamb; type of the cross. It was 
roasted thoroughly in an earthen 
beehive-shaped oven, but not touch- 
ing the sides, that the roasting might 
be wholly by fire (Exod. xii. 9; 2 
Chron. xxxv. 6-13). The modern 
Jews use dry thin biscuits as un- 
leavened bread; a shoulder of lamb 
thoroughly roasted, instead of a 
whole one; a boiled egg, symbolising 
wholeness ; sweet sauce to represent 
the sort of work in Egypt; a vessel 
of salt and water (representing the 
Red Sea) into which they dip their 
bitter herbs; a cup of wine stands 
all the night on the table for Elijah 
(Mal. iv.5) ; before filling the guests’ 
cups a fourth time an interval of 
dead silence follows, and the door is 
opened to admit him. The purging 
away of leaven from the house, and 
the not eating leavened bread, is 
emphatically enforced under penalty 
of cutting off (Exod. xii. 15-20, xin. 
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7). The rabbins say that every 
corner was searched for leaven in the 
evening before the 14th Nisan. The 
bitter herbs (wild lettuces, endive, 
chicory, or nettles, all articles of 
Egyptian food: Pesachim ii. 6) 
symbolised Isiael's past bitter afflic- 
tion, and the sorrow for sin which 
becomes ws in spiritually feeding on 
the Lamb slain for us (Luke xxii. 
62). The sauce is not mentioned in 
the pentateuch, but in John xiii. 26, 
Matt. xxvi. 23. Called haroseth in 
the Mishna: of vinegar and water 
(Bartenora). Some say it was thick- 
ened to the consistency of mortar to 
commemorate Israel’s brickmaking 
hardships in Egynt. Four cups of 
wine handed round in succession were 
drunk at the paschal meal (Mishna, 
Pes. x. 1,7), which the pentateuch 
does not mention ; usually red, mixed 
with water (Pes. vii.13). (See Luke 
xxii. 17, 20; 1 Cor. x. 16; and Lorp’s 
Suerer.) The second cup was filled 
before the lamb was eaten, and the 
son (Exod. xii. 26) asked the father 
the meaning of the passover; he in 
reply recounted the deliverance, and 
explained Deut. xxvi. 5, which was 
also connected with offering the first- 
fruits. The third was “the cup of 
blessing.’’ The fourth the cup of the 
Hallel ; others make the fourth, or 
“cup of the Hallel,” the ‘‘cup of 
blessing”? answering to “the cup 
after supper’? (Luke xxii. 20). 
Schoettgen says “cup of blessing” 
was applied to any cup drunk with 
thanksgiving (comp. Ps. exvi. 18). 
The Hallel consisted of Ps. exiii., 
exiv., sung in the early part of the 
passover, before the lamb was carved 
and eaten; Ps. exv.—cxviii. after the 
fourth cup (the greater Hallel sung at 
times was Ps. exx.—cxxxviii.). So the 
“hymn ”’ sung by Jesus and His apo- 
stles (Matt. xxvi. 30, Mark xiv. 26). 
The ancient Israelites sat. But reclin- 
ing was the custom in our Lord’s 
time (Luke xxii. 14, Matt. xxvi. 20, 
John xxi. 20 Gr.). A marble*tablet 
found at Cyricus shows the mode of 
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reclining at meals, and illustrates 
the language of the Syrophcenician 
woman, ‘“‘ the dogs eat of the, 
crumbs.”’ The inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem accommodated at their houses 
gs many as they could, so that our 
Lord’s direction to His disciples 
as to asking for a guestchamber 
to keep the passover in was nothing 
unusual, only His Divine prescience 
is shown in His command (Matt. 
xxvi. 18, Mark xiv. 13-15). Those 
for whom there was no room in the 
city camped outside in tents, as the 
pilgrims at Mecca. In Nero’s reign 


they numbered, on one occasion, 
2,700,000, according to Josephus 
(B. J. vi. 9, §3); seditions hence arose 
(Matt. xxvi. 5, Luke xiii. 1). After 
the passover meal many of the country 
pilgrims returned to keep the remain- 
der of the feast at their own homes 
(Deut. xvi. 7). The release of a pri- 
soner at the passover was a Jewish 
and Roman custom which PILATE 
[see] complied with (Matt. xxvii. 15, 
Johu xviii. 3). 

As to the reconciling of the synoptical 
Gospels, which identify the last supper 
with the passover, and John, who 
seems to make the passover a day 
later, probably xii. 1, 2 means “ be- 
fore the passover (i.e. in the early 
part of the passover meal) Jesus gave 
a proof of His love for His own to 
theend. And during supper” (gino- 
menou, Vat., Sin. MSS., even if 
genomenouw be read with Alex. MS. 
it means when supper had begun to 
be), ete. Again, ver. 29, “buy those 
things that we have need of against 
the feast,” refers to the chagigah 
provisions for the seven days of un- 
leavened bread. The day for sacri- 
ficing the chagigah was the 15th, 
then beginning, the first day of holy 
convocation. The lamb was slain on 
the 14th, and eaten after sunset, the 
beginning of the 15th. Also xviil. 
28, the rulers ‘‘ went not into the 
judgment hall, lest they should be 
defiled, but that they might eat the 
passover,” means that they might 
go on keeping the passover, or that 
they might eat it even yet, though 
having suffered their proceedings 
against Christ to prevent their eating 
it before, or specially that they might 
eat the chagigah (Deut. xvi. 2, 2 
Chron. xxxv. 7-9); the passover might 
be eaten by those not yet cleansed 
(2 Chron. xxx. 17), but not so the 
chagigah, Joseph however did not 
scruple to enter the preetorium and 
beg Jesus’ body from Pilate (Mark 
xv. 43). Had the passover supper 
not been till that evening (Jolin xviii. 
28) they might have been purified in 
good time for it by ablution; but as 
the feast had begun, and they were 
about to eat the chagigah (or the 
passover lamb itself, which they ought 
to have eaten in the early part of the 
night), they could not. Lastly, John 
xix. 14, ‘‘ the preparation of the pass- 
over,” is explained by Mark xv. 42, 
‘the preparation, the day before the 
sabbath’’ in the passover week, the 
day of holy convocation, the 15th 
Nisan, not ‘‘ before the passover.” 
So John xix. 31, “the preparation 
for the sabbath” began the ninth 
hour of the sixth day of the week 
(Josephus, Ant. xvi. 6, § 2). “That 
sabbath was a high day,”’ viz. because 
it was the day (next after the day of 
holy convocation) on which the omer 
sheaf was offered, and from which 
were reckoned the 50 days to pente- 
cost. It isno valid objection that our 
Lord in this view was tried and cruci- 
fied on the day of holy convocation, 
for on the “ great day of the feast”’ 
of tabernacles the rulers sent officers 
to apprehend Jesus (John vii. 32-45). 
Peter was seized during the passover 
(Acts xii. 8, 4). They themselves 
stated as their reason for not seizing 
Him during the passover, not its 


sanctity, but the fear of an uproar 
among the assembled multitudes 
(Matt. xxvi. 5). On the sabbath 
itself not only Joseph but the chief 
priests come to Pilate, probably in 
the pretorium (Matt. xxvii. 62). 
However, Caspari (Chron.and Geogr. 
Introd. Life of Christ) brings argu- 
ments to prove Christ did not eat 
the paschal lamb, but Himself suf- 
fered as the true Lamb at the pas- 
chal feast. [See Jesus Cnrist.] 
The last supper and the crucifixion 
took place the same (Jewish) day. 
No mention is made of a lamb in 
connection with Christ’s last supper. 
Matthew (xxvii. 62) calls the day 
after the crucifixion ‘“‘the next day 
that followed the day of prepara- 
tion.” The phrase, Caspari thinks, 
implies that “‘the preparation”’ was 
the day preceding not merely the 
sabbath but also the tirst day of the 
passover feast. 

All the characteristics of sacrifice, as 
well as the term, are attributed to 
the passover. It was offered in the 
holy place (Deut. xvi.5, 6); the blood 
was sprinkled on the altar, the fat 
burned (2 Chron. xxx. 16, xxxv. 11; 
Exod. xii. 27, xxiii. 18; Num. ix. 7; 
Deut. xvi. 2, 5; 1 Cor. v.7). The 
passover was the yearly thank offer- 
ing of the family for the nation’s 
constitution by God through the 
deliverance from Egypt, the type of 
the church’s constitution by a coming 
greater deliverance. It preserved the 
patriarchal truth that each head of 
a family is priest. No part of the 
victim was given to the Levitical 
priest, because the father of the family 
was himself priest. Thus when the 
nation’s inherent. priesthood (Exod. 
xix. 6) was delegated to one family, 
Israel's rights were vindicated by the 
passover priesthood of each father 
(Isa. lxi. 6; 1 Pet. ii. 5,9). The fact 
that the blood sprinkled on the altar 
was at the first celebration sprinkled 
on the lintel and doorposts of each 
house attested the sacredness of each 
family, the spiritual priesthood of its 
head, and the duty of family worship. 
Faith moving to obedience was the 
instrumental mean of the original 
deliverance (Heb. xi. 28) and the 
condition of the continued:life of the 
nation. So the passover kept in faith 
was a kind of sacrament, analogous 
to the Lord’s supper as circumcision 
was to baptism. The laying up the 
lamb four days before passover may 
allude to the four centuries before 
the promise to Abram was fulfilled 
(Gen. xv.), typically to Christ’s being 
marked as the Victim before the 
actual immolation (Mark xiv. 8, 10, 
11). Christ’s blood must be sprinkled 
on us by the hyssop of faith, else 
guilt and wrath remain (Isa. liii. 7; 
Acts viii. 82 ; 1 Pet.i.18,19). Being 
first in the religious year, and with 
its single victim, the passover stands 
forth preeminent. 

Patara. A city on. the S.W. shore 
of Lycia, near the left bank of the 
Xanthus and opposite Rhodes (Acts 

~ xxi. 1,2). Paul coming from Rhodes 
at the end of his third missionary 
journey here found a ship going to 

hoenicia, and in it completed his 
voyage. The seat of a bishopric 
subsequently. The river and - 
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bour are now becoming choked with 
sand. 

Pathros, Paturusim. A_ district 
(the Pathyrite nome) of Egypt near 
Thebes; named from a town called 
by the Egyptians Ha-Hather or with 
the article Pha-Hat-her, “the abode 
of Hather’’ the Egyptian Venus. 
Originally independent of Egypt, and 
ruled by its own kings. In the 
Mosaic genealogy the P. were the in- 
habitants of Upper Egypt; originally 
in the Bible view a colony of Mizra- 
ites from Lower Egypt (Gen. x. 13, 
14; 1 Chron. i. 12). Isaiah (xi. 11) 
foretells Israel’s return from P. 
(Jer. xliv. 1, 15; Ezek. xxix. 14.) “P. 
the land of their birth”? (marg. xxx. 
13-18). The Thebaid was the oldest 
part of Egypt in civilization and art, 
and was ancient!y called  Egypt’’ 
(Aristotle): Herod. ii. 15. Tradition 
represented the people of Egypt as 
coming from Ethiopia, and the first 
dynasty as Thinite. ‘‘ Pa-t-res’’ in 
Egyptian means the land of the 
South. 
Patmos. Rev. i. 9. One of the 
Sporades. A small rugged island of 
the Icarian Sea, part of the Augean; 
20 miles S. of Samos, 24 W. of Asia 
Minor, 25 in circumference. The 
scene of John’s banishment (by Domi- 
tian), vhere he ‘‘wasin the Spirit on 
the Lord’s day.’’ The rocky solitude 
suited the sublime nature of the 
Revelation. On 
a hill in the 
southern half 
of the island 
is the monas- 
tery of John 
‘the Divine, and 
the traditional 
grotto of his 
receiving the 
Apocalypse. In 
the middle 
‘ages called Palmosa from its palms; 
now there is but one, and the island 
has resumed its old name Patmo or 
Patino. It is unvisited by Turks, 
without any mosque, and saddled 
with moderate tribute, free from 
piracy, slavery, and any police but 
their own. 


Heads of races, tribes, 
clans, and families. Abraham (Heb. 
vii. 4), Jacob’s sons (Acts vii. 8, 9), 
David (Acts ii. 29). The “‘ patriarchal 
system ”’ before Moses developed it- 
self out of family relations, before 
the foundation of nations and regular 

overnments. The ‘“ patriarchal 

ispensation’’ is the covenant be- 
tween God and the godly seed, Seth, 
Noah, Abraham, and their descend- 
ants; the freedom of intercourse with 
God is simple and childlike, as con- 
trasted with the sterner aspect of 
the Mosaic dispensation. It is the 
innocence of childhood, contrasted 
with the developed manhood of our 
Christian dispensation. The distinc- 
tion between the seed of the woman 
and that of the serpent appears in 
God's revealing Himself to the chosen 
as He did not to the world; hence 
their history is typical (Gal. iv. 21- 
81; Heb. vii.1-7 ; Matt. xxiv. 37-89; 
Luke xvii. 28-82; Rom. ix. 10-18). 
Yet God is revealed as God not 
merely of a tribe, but of all the earth 
(Gen. xviii. 25). All nations were to 
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be blessed in Abraham. The Geutile 
Pharaoh and Abimelech have revela- 
tions. God is called “almighty” 
(Gen. xvii. 1, xxviii. 8, xxxv. 11). 
Melchizedek, of Canaanite Salem, 
is His king priest, and He punishes 
Canaanite Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Authority is grounded on paternal 
right, its natural ground and source, 
even as God is the common Father 
of both patriarch and children. The 
birthright is the privilege of the first- 
born, but requiring the father’s 
confirmation. Marriage is sacred 
(Gen. xxxiv. 7, 13, 31, xxxviii. 24). 
Intermarriage with idolaters is trea- 
son to God and the chosen seed 
(xxvi. 34, 35; xxvii. 46; xxviii. 1, 6-9). 
The patriarchs severally typify Him 
in whom all their several graces meet, 
without blemish. 

A Christian at Rome 
(Rom. xvi.14)whom St. Paul salutes. 
A name borne bya member of Ceesar’s 
household. (Suetonius, Galba 20; 
Martial Ep. ii. 32, § 3; comp. Phil. 
i. 18, iv. 22.) 


Pau, Pat (Gen. xxxvi. 89; 1 Chron. 


i. 50). Capital of Hadar, king of 


Eaom. 


Paul. he Acts.] The leading facts 


of his hfe which appear in that his- 
tory, subsidiary to its design of 
sketching the great epochs in the 
commencement and development 
of Christ’s kingdom, are: his conver- 
sion (ix.), his labours at Antioch 
(xi.), his first missionary journey 
(xiil., xiv.), the visit to Jerusalem at 
the council on circumcision (xv.), in- 
troduction of the gospel to Europe 
at Philippi (xvi.),: visit to Athens 
(xvii.), to Corinth (xviii.), stay at 
Ephesus (xix.), parting address to 
the Ephesian elders at Miletus (xx.), 
apprehension at Jerusalem, imprison- 
ment at Cmsarea, and voyage to 
Rome (xxi.—xxvii.). Though of 
purest Hebrew blood (Phil. iii. 5), ‘‘cir- 
cumcised the eighth day, of the stock 
of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
(bearing the name of the eminent 
man of that tribe, king Saul,) an 
Hebrew of the Hebrews,” yet his 
birthplace was the Gentile Tarsus. 
(Acts xxi. 89, “I am a Jew of 
Tarsus in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean 
city.”’) His father, as himself, was 
a Pharisee (xxiii. 6). Tarsus was 
celebrated as a school of Greek lite- 
rature (Strabo, Geogr. i. 14). Here 
he acquired that knowledge of Gr. 
authors and philosophy which quali- 


-fied him for dealing with learned 


Gentiles and appealing to their own 
writers (Acts xvii. 18-28, Aratus; 1 
Cor. xv. 33, Menander ; Tit. 1.12, Epi- 
menides). Here tvo he learned the 
Cilician trade of making tents of the 
goats’ hair cloth called “ cilicium” 
(Acts xviii. 3); not that his father 
was in straitened circumstances, but 
Jewish custom required each child, 
however wealthy the parents might 
be, to learn a trade. He possessed 
the Roman citizenship from birth 
(xxii. 28), and hence, when he com- 
menced ministering among Gentiles, 
he preferred to be known by his 
Roman name Paul rather than by his 
Heb. name Saul. His main educa- 
tion (probably after passing his first 
12 years at Tarsus, xxvi. 4, 5, 
“among his own nation.” Alex., 
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Vat., Sin. MSS. read “and” before 
“at Jerusalem ’’) was at Jerusalem 
“at the feet of GAMALIEL [see],taught 
according to the perfect manner of 
the law of the fathers’”’ (xxii. 3). 
Thus the three elements of the 
world’s culture met in him: Roman 
citizenship, Grecian culture, Hebrew 
religion. Gamaliel had counselled 
toleration (v. 34-39); but his 
teaching of strict pbarisaic legalism 
produced in Saul’s ardent spirit per- 
secuting zeal against opponents, 
“concerning zeal persecuting the 
church” (Phil. iii. 6). Among the 
sybagogue disputants with Stephen 
were men ‘“‘ of Cilicia’ (Acts vi. 9), 
probably including Saul; at all events 
it was at his feet, whilst he was yet 
“a young man,” that the witnesses, 
stoning the martyr, laid down their 
clothes (vi. 9, vii. 58; Deut. xvii. 7). 
‘*Saul was consenting unto his 
death” (Acts vi., vii.) ; but we can 
hardly doubt that his better feelings 
must have had some misgiving in wit- 
nessing Stephen’s countenance beam- 
ing as an angel’s, and in hearing 
his loving prayer for his murderers. 
But stern bigotry stifled all such 
doubts by increased zeal; ‘‘ he made 
havock of (elumaineto, ‘ravaged as 
a wild beast’) the church, entering 
into the houses (severally, or wor- 
ship rooms), and haling men and 
women committed them to prison”’ 
(viii. 3). But God’s grace arrested 
Paul in his career of blind fanati- 
cism; “I was had mercy upon, be- 
cause I did itignorantly in unbelief” 
(1 Tim. i. 12-16). His ignorance 
was culpable, for he might have 
known if he had sought anght; but 
it was less guilty than sin ning against 
light and knowledge. There is a 
wide difference between mistaken 
zeal for the law and wilful striving 
against God’s Spirit. His ignorance 
gave him no claim on, but put him 
within the range of, God’s mercy 
(Luke xxiii. 84; Acts iii. 17; Rom. 
x. 2). The positive ground of mercy 
is solely God’s compassion (Tit. iii. 
5 


We have three accounts of his cot- 


version, one by Luke (Acts ix.), 
the others by himself (xxii., xxvi.), 
mutually supplementing one another. 
Following the adherents of ‘‘the 
(Christian) way” ‘unto strange 
cities,’ and “ breathing out threat- 
enings and slaughter,’ he was on his 
journey to Damascus with authori- 
tative letters from the highpriest 
empowering him to arrest and bring 
to Jerusalem all such, trusting doubt- 
less that the heathen governor would 
not interpose in their behalf. At 
midday a light shone upon him and 
his company, exceeding the brightness 
of the sun ; he and all with him fell to 
the earth (xxvi. 14; in ix. 7 “ stood 
speechless,” viz. they soon rose, and 
when he at length rose they were 
standing speechless with wondr), 
“hearing” the sound of a ‘voice,’ 
but not understanding (comp. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 2 marg.) the articulate speech 
which Paul heard (Acts xxii. 9, ‘‘ they 
heard not the voice of Him that 
spake”) in Hebrew (xxvi. 14), ‘‘ Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou Me ?” (in 
the person of My brethren, Matt. 
xxv. 40). ‘It is hard fur thee to hick 
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against the goads’’ (not in Acts ix. 5 


Sin., Vat., Alex. MSS., but only in 
xxvi. 14), which, as in the case of oxen 
being driven, only makes the goad 
tein the deeeper (Matt. xxi. 44, 

rov. viii. 36). Saul trembling (as 
the jailer afterwards before him, Acts 
xvi. 30, 31) said, “ Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to doP”’ the usual 
question at first awakening (Luke iii. 
10), but here with the additional sense 
of wnreserved surrender of himself to 
the Lord’s guidance (Isa. vi. 1-8). 
The Lord might act directly, but He 
chooses to employ ministerial instru- 
ments; such was Ananias whom He 
sent to Saul, after he had been three 
days without sight and neither eating 
nor drinking, in the house of Judas 
(probably a Christian to whose house 
he had himself led, rather than to 
his former co-religionists). Ananias, 
whom he would have seized for 
prison and death, is the instrument 
of giving him light and life. God had 
prepared Ananias for his visitor by 


announcing the one sure mark of his. 


conversion, “behold he prayeth”’ 
(Rom. viii. 15). Ananias had heard of 

im as a notorious persecutor, but 
obeyed the Lord’s direction. In Acts 
xxvi. 16-18 Paul condenses in one 
account, and connects with Christ's 
firstappearing, subsequent revelations 
of Jesus to him as to the purpose of 
his eal! ; “ to make thee a minister and 
witness of these things . . . delivering 
thee from the Gentiles, unto whom 
now I send thee.’’ Like Jonah, the 
outcast runaway, when penitent, was 
made the messenger of repentance to 
guilty Nineveh. 

The time of his call was just when the 
gospel was being opened to the Gen- 
tiles by Peter (x.). An apostle, 
severed from legalism,and determined 
unbelief by an extraordinary revul- 
sion, was better titted for carrying 
forward the work among unbelieving 
Gentiles, which had been begun by 
the apostle of the cireumcision. He 
who was the most learned and at the 
same time humblest (Eph. ui. 8, 1 
Cor. xv. 9) of the apostles was the 
one whose pen was most used in the 
N. T. Scriptures. He “‘saw” the Lord 
in actual person (Acts ix. 17, xxii. 14, 
xxiii. 11, xxvi.16; 1 Cor. xv. 8, ix. 1), 
which was a necessary qualification 
for apostleship, so as to be witness 
of the resurrection. The light that 
flashed on his eyes was the sign of the 
spiritual light that broke in upon his 
soul; and Jesus’ words to him (Acts 
xxvi. 18), “to open their eyes and to 
turn them from darkness to light” 
(which commission was symbolised in 
the opening of his own eyes through 
Ananias, ix. 17,18), are by unde- 
signed coincidence reproduced natu- 
rally in his epistles (Col. i. 12-14; 2 
Cor. iv. 4; Eph. i. 18, contrast iv. 
18, vi. 12). He calls himself “‘ the one 
untimely born”’ in the family of the 
apostles (1 Cor. xv. 8). Such a child, 
though born alive, is yet not of proper 
size and scarcely worthy of the name 
of man; so Paul calls himself ‘‘ least 
of the apostles, not meet to be called 
an apostle’? (comp. 1 Pet. i. 3). He 
says, God’s ‘‘choice” (Acts ix. 15, 
xxli. 14), “separating me (in contrast 
to his having been once a Pharisee, 
from pharash, 7.e. a separatist, but 
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now ‘separated’ unto something 
infinitely higher) from my mother’s 
womb (therefore withoat any merit 
of mine), and calling me by His grace 
(which carried into effect His ‘ good 
pleasure,’ ewdokia), revealed His Son 
in me, that I might preach Him among 
the heathen,” independent of Mosaic 
ceremonialism(Gal.i. 11-20). Ananias, 
being ‘‘adevout man according to the 
law, having a good report of all the 
Jews there,” was the suitable instru- 
mentof giving him bodily and spiritual 
sight in his transition stage. His 
language accords, ‘the God of our 
fathers (comp. Paul’s own, 2 Tim.i. 3, 
Gal. i. 14) hath chosen thee . . . that 
thoushouldest seethat Just(righteous, 
a legal term) One.”’ 

Saul directly+ on his conversion 
“preached Christ in the synagogues 
that He is the Son of God,’ to the 
astonishment of his hearers (Acts ix. 
20, 21); then followed his retirement 
to Arabia for a considerable part of 
the whole ‘“‘three years’’ between his 
conversion and his visit to Jerusalem. 
From Arabia he returned to Damas- 
cus, where with his inereaséd spiritual 
“strength ”’ he confounded the Jews. 
Then on their watching to kill him 
he was ‘‘let down by the wall in a 
basket,”’ under Arras [see] (2 Cor. 
xi. 32, Gal. i. 15-18). His three years 
of direction bythe Lord alone answer 
to the about three years’ intercourse 
of Jesus with His twelve apostles. 
This fist visit to Jerusalem is that 
mentioned Acts ix. 26, at which oc- 
curred the vision (xxii. 17,18). His 
‘increase in strength’’ (ix. 22) was 
obtained in communion with the Lord 
in Arabia near the scene of giving the 
law, a fit scene for the revelation 
of gospel grace which supersedes it 
(Gal. iv. 25). Ananias his first in- 
structer, esteemed for his legal piety, 
was not likely to have taught him the 
gospel’s independence of the Mosaic 
law. Paul received it by special re- 
velation (1 Cor. xi. 23,xv. 3; 1 Thess. 
iv. 15). The “many days’’ (Acts 
ix. 23) answer to “‘ three years”’ (Gal. 
i. 18), as in 1 Kings ii. 38,39. In 
Arabia he had that retirement after 
the first fervour of conversion which 
great characters need, preparatory to 
their life work for God, as Moses in 
Midian (Acts vii. 20, 22). His famili- 
arity with mount Sinai in Arabia, the 
scene of the giving of the law, appears 
in Gal. iv. 24, 25, Heb. xii. 18; here 
he was completely severed from his 
former legalism. Thence he returned 
to Damascus; then he went to Jerusa- 
lem to see Peter. He saw only Peter 
and James, being introduced by 
Barnabas not to seek their sanction 
but to inform them of Jesus’ inde- 
pendent revelation to him (Acts ix. 
26-29; Gal. i. 18,19). His Grecian 
education adapted him for success- 
fully, like Stephen, disputing against 
the Grecians. He had a vision later 
than that of Acts xxii. 17, 18, viz. 
in 2 Cor. xii. 1, etc., six years after his 
conversion, A.D. 48. Thus Paul was 
an independent witness of the gospel. 
When he compared his gospel with 
that of the apostles there was found 
perfect harmony (Gal. ii. 2-9). After 
staying only 15 days at Jerusalem, 
wherein there was not time for his 
deriving his gospel commission from 
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Peter with whom he abode, having 


had a vision that heshould depart to 
the Gentiles (Acts xxii. 18, 19), and 
being plotted against by Hellenistic 
Jews (ix. 29), he withdrew to the 
seaport Caesarea (ver. 30), thence by 
sea to Tarsus in Cilicia (Gal. i. 21), 
and thence to Syria. His journey by 
sea, not land, accounts for his being 
“unknown by face unto the churches 
of Juda ”’ (ver. 22), so that he could 
not have derived his gospel from them. 
He puts “ Syria’”’ before “‘ Cilicia,” as 
it was a geographical phrase, the more 
important being put first. Meantime 
at Antioch the gospel was preached 
to Gentile ‘“‘Greeks’’ (Hellenas in 
Alex. MS., not “ Grecians,’ Acts 
xi. 20) by men of Cyprus and Cyrene 
scattered abroad at the persecution 
of Stephen; Barnabas went down 
then from Jerusalem, and glad in 
seeing this special grace of God [see 
Carristians], “exhorted them that. 
with purpose of heart they would 
cleave unto the Lord.” Desirmg a 
helper he fetched Saul from Tarsus 
to Antioch, and for a whole year they 
laboured together, and in leaving for 
Jerusalem (Paul's second visit there, 
not mentioned in Galatians, being fora 
special object and for but ‘few days,” 
xi. 30, xii. 25) brought with them a 
token of brotherly love, a contribution 
for the brethren in Judeea during the 
famine which was foretold by Agabus 
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and came on under Claudius Cesar 
(xi. 22-80: a.p. 44). 


Returning from Jerusalem to Antioch, 


after having fulfilled their ministry, 
they took with them John Mark as 
subordinate helper (xii. 25). Here 
(xili.) whilst their minds were dwell- 
ing on the extraordinary accession of 
Geutile converts, ‘‘ as they ministered 
to the Lord and fasted, the Holy 
Ghost said, Separate Me Barnabas 
and Saul for the work whereunto [ 
have called them,’ viz. to labours 
among the Gentiles, such as was the 
specimen already given at Antioch, 
in which these two had taken such 
an efficient part. Very striking is 
the patient humility with which Paul 
waited for the Lord’s time, as he had 
already received his call to be “a 
chosen vessel to bear His name before 
the Gentiles.’ In going forth on his 
first missionary journey he was sub- 
ordinate to Barnabas; but after 
preaching the word in Cyprus, where 
in the Lord’s name he had smitten 
with blindness Elymas the sorcerer 
(even as he had tried to blind 
spiritually the governor), and when 
Sergius Paulus who had sent for 
Barnabas and Saul believed, he 
thenceforth under the name Paul 
takes the lead. Peter’s smiting 
Simon Magus (Acts viii.), who sought 
spiritual powers for gain, corresponds. 

he unity of God’s dealings with His 
people is the true explanation of the 

arallelism between the histories of 
Paul and Peter, just as profound re- 
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semblances of form and typical struc- 
ture exist between species and genera 
of both plants and animals which in 
many respects are widely divergent. 
Peter heals the man lame from birth 
at the temple gate, Paul the man 
impotent in feet from birth at Lystra; 
both fixed their eyes upon the men. 
As Peter at midnight was miracu- 
lously delivered from Herod's prison, 
so Paul at Philippi was loosed from 
his chains with an earthquake. As 
Peter raised Dorcas, so Paul Euty- 
chus. Peter’s striking Ananias and 
Sapphira dead answers to Paul’s 
striking Elymas blind. As Peter’s 
shadow healed the sick, so Paul’s 
handkerchiefs. As Peter confirmed 
with the laying on of hands the Sa- 
maritans, and the Holy Ghost came 
on them, so Paul the Ephesian dis- 
ciples of John Baptist (Acts xix.). 
Luke marks the transition point be- 
tween Saul’s past ministrations to 
Jews and his new ministry among 
Gentiles, which was henceforth to be 
his special work, by his Gentile desig- 
nation, borne from infancy but now 
first regularly applied to him, Paul. 
At Perga in Pamphylia Mark [see] 
forsook him and Barnabas. 
In Antioch in Pisidia, as in Cyprus, 
they began their preaching in the 
synagogue onthesabbath. In Panul’s 
remarkable address we have a speci- 
men of his mode of dealing with 
“the Jews . . . menof Israel... 
and religious proselytes . . . ye that 
fear God.’’ He bases all on the 
covenant God made with “our fa- 
thers,” brings out God’s ‘‘raising up 
of David to be king, a man after 
His own heart,’ shows that it was 
“ of his seed”’ that ‘‘ God according 
to promise raised wnto Israel a Sa- 
viour Jesus,’ applies the message of 
salvation to them, proves that the 
rulers in condemning Him in spite of 
themselves fulfilled the prophecies 
read every sabbath concerning Him; 
for instance the promise of the second 
salm, ‘‘Thou art My Son, this day 
ave I begotten Thee,” God fulfilled 
in raising Jesus. These are ‘‘the 
sure mercies” (the holy or graciwus 
promises, osia Gr., chasid Heb.) of 
the covenant made with David; hence 
(Ps. xvi. 10) he anticipates ‘‘ Thou 
wilt not suffer Thy Holy (Gracious: 
chasid, ‘in God’s favour’: John i. 
14, 16, osion) One to see corruption,” 
which cannot apply to David (for he 
saw corruption) and can only apply 
to Christ. He winds up with the 
characteristically Pauline doctrine of 
the epistles to Romansand Galatians: 
“by Him all that believe are 
justified from all things from which 
ye could not be justified by the law 
of Moses.” On the other hand a 
work of wonder and destruction is 
foretold by the prophets against all 
“despisers.”’? After the congregation 
was broken up many Jews and pro- 
selytes followed Paul and Barnabas, 
and heard more of “the grace of 
God.” But when almost the whole 
city came together the next sabbath 
to ioe the word of God, envy of the 
admission of Gentiles to gospel 
rivileges without being first prose- 
Tytized to Judaism incited the Jews 
to blaspheme and to contradict Paul. 
This caused Paul to wax bolder and 


say, It was necessary tu speak the 
word first to you, but seeing ye 
judge yourselves unworthy (it is not 
God who counted them “unworthy’’: 
Matt. xx. 19, xxii. 8) of everlasting 
life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles. 
This too accords with the prophets 
(Isa. xlii. 6, xlix. 6). The Gentiles 
rejoiced, and many believed; but 
the Jews influenced their proselyte 
women of the higher class, and chief 
men, to drive Paul and Barnabas 
away. 


The apostles proceeded to Iconium 


cheered by the joy with which the 
Holy Ghost filled the disciples. 
There ‘ long time abode they speak- 
ing boldly in the Lord, which gave 
testimony unto the word of His grace 
and granted signs and wonders to be 
done by their hands” (Acts xiv. 3). 
But persecution drove them thence, 
and they fled to Lysrra [see] and 
Derbe of Lycaonia. Again as at 
Cyprus Paul’s ministry resembles 
Peter’s, the cure of the impotent 
man in Lystra corresponding to Pe- 
ter’s cure of the same disease at the 
Beautiful gate of the temple (iii.) ; 
indeed the parallelism probably led 
three very old MSS., ©, D, EH, to 
insert from iii. 8, in xiv. 10, “‘ I say 
unto thee in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ etc. His mode of 
address is happily suited to the hea- 
then of Lystra in turning them from 
their purpose of sacrificing to him 
and Barnabas as Mercury [see] 
(for Paul was the chief speaker) and 
Jupiter respectively. Instead of ap- 
pealing to the Scriptures, he appeals 
to what they knew, the witness of 
God in His gifts of “ rain and fruit- 
fulseasons’’; heurges them to “‘ turn 
from these vanities (dead idols) to 
serve the living God who made all 
things,’’ in undesigned coincidence 
with Pauline language (1 Thess. i. 
9,10). His address to the heathen 
Athenians corresponds (Acts xvii. 
24-29) ; there he says “ God winked 
at the times of ignorance, but now 
commandeth all to repent,’’ as here, 
“who in times past suffered all 
nations to walk in their own ways,” 
and Rom. iii. 25, ‘fon account of the 
prestermission (passing by without 
judicial cognisance) of the past sins 
in the forbearance of God.’’ With 
characteristic fickleness the mob 
stoned him whom just before they 
idolized. But he arose and went 
into the city, and next day to Derbe 
and to Lystra again, and to Iconium 
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every church, and confirming the dis- 
ciples by telling them “‘ that we must 
through much tribulation enter into 


the kingdom of God.” From Pisidia 
they came to Perga and Attalia ; 
thence to Antioch, where they re- 
ported at what may be called the 
jirst missionary meeting or conven- 
tion “all that God had done with 
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them, opening the door of faith unto 
the Gentiles’’; and so ended Paul’s 
first missionary tour. 


Next (Acts xiv. 28, xv.), during Paul’s 


stay at Antioch, men from Judea 
came teaching that the Gentile con- 
verts must be circumcised. He and 
Barnabas strenuously opposed them, 
and were selected to go to Jerusa- 
lem and lay the question before the 
apostles and elders. Paul had alsoa 
Divine “ revelation’? (Gal. ii. 2) that 
he should go, besides his public com- 
mission. On their way they an- 
nounced in Phenice and Samaria the 
conversion of the Gentiles, “ causing 
great joy unto all the brethren.” 
At Jerusalem ‘“‘they declared ail 
things that God had done with 
them,” the facts and miracles of 
their mission among the Gentiles in 
general to the Christian multitude 
there ; “ but privately” to the apo- 
stles the details of his doctrine, in 
order to compare it with their teach- 
ing, to let them sce that he was not 
“yunning in vain,” in not requiring 
circumcision of Gentile converts. 
Certain Phurisees however rose up, 
insisting on it, but Paul would not 
yield ‘‘for an hour” (Gal. ii.) ; the 
council followed, in which Peter 
silenced arguments by the logic of 
facts; God having given the Holy 
Ghost to the Gentiles, who believed 
through him, even as He did to the 
believing Jews. Why then should 
the burdensome legal yoke be im- 
posed on them, which God had not 
made a necessary preliminaryto their 
salvation? Barnabas and Paul con- 
firmed by their experience the fact 
of God’s work among the Gentiles. 
St. James wound up by showing that 
Amos’ prophecy (ix. 11, 12) of the 
call of the Gentiles, consequent on 
the building again of David's taber- 
nacle, accords with the jacts just 
stated. The decree followed, binding 
the Gentiles only to abstinence from 
idol pollutions, fornication, and, in 
deference to the Jews’ feelings, from 
things strangled and blood. So 
Judas Barsabas and Silas, chosen 
men of their own company, were 
sent with Paul and Barnabas to carry 
the decree to Antioch, the apostles 
having previously ‘‘given Paul the 
right hand of fellowship ’’ as a col- 
league in the apostleship, and having 
recognised that the apostleship of 
the uncircumcision was committed to 
Paul as that of the circumcision to 
Peter. The realization of the bro- 
therly bond uniting the whole church 
(circumcision no longer separating 
the Jew from the Gentile) was fur- 
ther to be kept up by alms for the 
poor brethren (Gal. ii.) The non- 
reference in Galatians to the decree 
is (1) because Paul’s design in that 
epistle was to show Paul’s own inde- 
pendent apostolic authority, which 
did not rest upon their decision; (2) 
he argues on principle not authority ; 
(8) the decree did not go the 
length of his position, it merely did 
not impose Mosaic ordinances, but 
he here maintains the Mosaic insti- 
tution itself is at an end; (4) the 
Galatians Judaized, not because they 
thought it necessary to Christianity, 
but necessary to higher perfection 
(iii. 8, iv. 21). The a would 
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not disprove their view. Paul con- 
futes them more directly, “‘ Christ is 
become of no effect unto you whoso- 
ever are justified by the law”’ (v. 4, 
11). If Paul had proselytized Gentiles 
as the Jews always received prose- 
lytes, viz. with circumcision, perse- 
cution would have ceased. But the 
truth was at stake, and he must not 
yield (Gal. vi. 13). 


The Judaizers soon followed Paul to 


Antioch, whither Peter had already 
come. Unable to deny that Gentiles 
are admissible to the Christian cove- 
nant without circumcision,they denied 
that they were so to social inter- 
course with Jews; pleading the au- 
thority of James, they induced Peter, 
in spite of his own avowed principles 
{Acts xv. 7-11) and his practice (xi. 
2-17), through fear of man (Prov. 
xxix. 25), to separate himself from 
those Gentiles with whom he had 
heretotore eaten ; this too at Antioch, 
the stronghold of catholicity and 
starting point of Paul’s missions to 
Gentiles. He betrayed his old cha- 
racter, ever the first to recognise 
and the first to draw back from great 
truths (Matt. xiv. 30). The rest of 
the Jews there “ dissembled” with 
Peter, and ‘‘ Barnabas was carried 
away with their dissimulation”’; then 
Paul “ before them all withstood to 
the face’? (comp. 1 Tim. v. 20) and 
charged Peter, *‘ seeing that thou a 
Jew habitually from conviction livest 
as a Gentile, eating of every food 
and with every one, how is it that 
now thou by example virtually com- 
pellest the Gentiles to Judaize?”’ In 
2 Pet. iii. 15 we see how thoroughly 
their misunderstanding was cleared 
up, Peter praising the epistles of Paul 
which condemned him. 

At his second missionary tour BARNA- 
BAS, desiring to take Mark [see] 
against Paul’s judgment, parted 
company with him. Their ‘‘sharp 
contention”’ shows they were not 
always infallible or impeccable. 
Silas or Silvanus became Paul’s 
companion through Syria and Cilicia 
where he confirmed the churches. His 
circumcising Timothy at Derbe (Acts 
xvi. 1-8, “whom he would have to 
go forth with him’’), on the ground 
of his mother being a Jewess, was 
that by becoming, when principle 
was not at stake, “to the Jews a 
Jew, he might gain the Jews.” 
Titus on the contrary, being a Greek, 
he would not circumcise “ because 
of false brethren”’ (Gal. ii. 3, 4) who, 
had he yielded, would have perverted 
the case into a proof that he deemed 
circumcision necessary. To insist on 
Jewish usages for Gentile converts 
would have been to make them 
essential to Christianity ; to violate 
them abruptly, before that the 
destruction of the temple and Jewish 
polity made them to cease, would 
have been against Christian charity 
(1 Cor. ix. 22; Rom. xiv. 1-7, 13-38). 
Paul, Silas, and Timothy went 
through Phrygiaand Galatia. Bodily 
infirmity detained him in Galatia 
(iv. 13 transl. ‘on account of an 
infirmity,’’ the “ thorn in the flesh”’ 
2 Cor. xii. 7-10), and was overruled 
to his preaching the gospel there. 
The impulsive Galatians “received 
jhim as an angel of God, as Christ 
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Jesus,” at first, but with Celtic fickle- 
ness heeded other teachers who with 
Judaizing doctrine supplanted the 
apostle in their affections (ver. 12- 
20). ““ Where is your former felicita- 
tion of yourselves on having the 
blessing of my ministry ?”’ Ye once 
“would have plucked out your eyes 
and have given them to me”’ (Matt. 
v. 29). Sensitiveness may have led 
him to overrate his bodily defect ; at 
all events it did not prevent his en- 
during hardships which few could 
bear (2 Cor. x. 10, xi. 23-33). His 
“eyes’’ may have been permanently 
weakened by the blinding vision 
(Acts xxii. 11), hence the “ large 
letters’’ (Gr.) he wrote (Gal. vi. 11). 


Paul intended to visit western Asia, 


but was ‘‘forbidden by the Holy 
Ghost.’ From the border of Mysia 
he essayed to go N.E. into Bithynia, 
“but the Spirit of Jesus (Sin., Vat., 
Alex. MSS.) suffered them not’’ 
(Acts xvi. 6,7, 10). Passing by Mysia 
they came to Troas, and here the 
‘man of Macedonia appeared, say- 
ing, Come over into Macedonia and 
help us.” At this point Luke the 
historian intimates his presence by 
the ‘“‘we”’; “‘the beloved physician” 
probably ministered to Paul’s “‘in- 
firmity” in Galatia. The party from 
Troas sailed by Samothrace to Nea- 
polis, then proceeded to Philippi. 
The conversion of Lyp1a [see] was 
the first a Europe, though she 
was an Asiatic. Then followed 
Paul’s casting out the spirit of divi- 
nation from the damsel, and her 
master’s violence to Paul because of 
their loss of gains, under the old plea 
against saints that they ‘‘ trouble’’ 
the commonwealth (1 Kings xviii. 
17); his imprisonment after scourg- 
ing (referred to 1 Thess. ii. 2); his 
feet fastened in the stocks; the mid- 
night cheerful hymns (Eph. v. 20; 
Job xxxv. 10; Ps. xlii.8); the earth- 
quake loosing their bonds (so Acts 
xii. 6-10, v. 19); the intended sui- 
cide ; the jailer’s trembling question, 
the answer, and his joy in believing, 
and his fruits of faith, love, washing 
Paul’s stripes (John xiii. 14, Matt. 
xxv. 36), and entertaining him. The 
apostle’s self respect appears in de- 
clining to allow the magistrates to 
thrust him out privily, after having 
beaten and imprisoned a man 
citizen uncondemned, for Cicero (in 
Verrem, 66) informs us it was counted 
‘a daring misdemeanour to bind, a 
wicked crime to scourge, a Roman 
citizen.’”” Upon their beseeching re- 
quest he went out, and after a visit 
to the brethren in Lydia’s house he 
left Philippi (Luke and perhaps 
Timothy staying behind for a time) 
for Thessalonica by way of Amphi- 
polis and Apollonia. The fervent 
attachment of the Philippian church 
was evinced by their sending supplies 
for his temporal wants twice shortiy 
after he left them, “in the beginnin 

of the gospel,” to Thessalonica (Phil 
iv. 15, 16), and a third time by Epa- 
phroditus shortly before writing the 


epistle (iv. 10, 18; 2 Cor. xi. 9). 


Few Jews were at Philippi to excite 
distrust of Paul. There was no syn- 
agogue, but a mere oratory or prayer 
place (proseucha) by the river side. 
Only there no opposition was offered 


Here too the 
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by the Jews. His sufferings there 
strengthened the union between him 
and them, as they too suffered for the 
gospel’s sake (1 Thess. ii. 2). 


At Thessalonica (Acts xvii.) for three 


sabbaths Paul, “as his manner was,”’ 
reasoned in the synagogue out of the 
Scriptures, showing that the Messiah 
to fulfil them must suffer and rise 
again, and that Jesus is that Messiah. 
A multitude of Gentile proselytes 
and chief women, with some Jews, 
joined him. In consequence the un- 
elieving Jews incited the rabble 
(“fellows of the baser sort,’’ lit. 
loungers in the market place, ‘agor- 
aious’: ver. 5, in harmony with 1 
Thess. ii. 14) to assault the house of 
Jason, Paul’s host. Failing to find 
Paul they dragged Jason and certain 
brethren before the rulers, crying 
“these that have turned the world 
upside down are come hither also” 
(South quaintly remarks, Consider- 
ing how the world then stood, with 
idolatry at the head and truth under 
foot, turning it upside down was the 
only way perhaps to restore it to its 
right position) ; ‘‘ these do contrary 
to Ceesar’s decrees, saying that there 
is another King, one Jesus.’ It is 
an undesigned coincidence that Jesus’ 
coming kingdom is the prominent 
thought in the epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians (1 Thess. ii. 12, 2 Thess. i. 
10). They perverted the doctrine 
of Christ’s coming to reign with His 
saints into treason against Cassar ; so 
in Jesus’ case (John xviii. 33-87, xix. 
12). He writes to them as mostly 
Gentiles (1 Thess. i. 9,10); he had 
wrought night and day, not to be 
chargeable unto them (1 Thess. ii. 9, 
10; 2 Thess. iii. 8), and had guarded 
against the abuse of the doctrine of 
Christ’s coming (1 Thess. iv. 11, 12; 
2 Thess. ii. 1-8, iii. 5-18). The 
magistrates contented themselves 
with taking security of Jason, and the 
brethren sent away Paul and Silas 
to Berea by night. 
entered the Jews’ syn- 
agogue. he Brereans [see] are 
praised as ‘‘more noble” than the 
Thessalonians generally, for (1) their 
ready reception of the preached 
word, and (2) their searching the 
Scriptures daily whether it accorded 
with them. Accordingly many be- 
lieved, Jews as well as Ceeeian men 
and honourable women. But the 
Thessalonian Jews followed him, 
and the brethren sent away Paul 
by sea, Silas and Timothy stayin 
behind. Some brethren escorte 
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Paul to Athens, then returned with 
amessage from him to Silas and 
Timothy to join him “with all speed.” 
He had intended to defer preaching 
till he had them by his side, but 
“his spirit was stirred within him 
when he saw the city wholly given 
to idolatry,” so he began at once 
disputing in the synagogue with the 
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Jews and proselytes, and in the 
market daily with them that met 
him. Among the latter were Epi- 
curean and Stoic philosophers. To 
the Epicureans, the ancient materi- 
alists, who denied a future life and 
made the supreme good consist in a 
calm enjoyment of the present, Paul 
offered “the peace which passeth 
understanding,’ through Him who 
through self denying agony and death 
secures life eternal to us. To the 
Stoics, the ancient pantheists and 
fatalists, who made man independent 
on any being butself, he preached self 
renunciation and reliance on the 
personal Jesus, and the resurrection 
through Him. Some said, ‘‘what will 
this babbler (Gr. spermologos, ‘ seed 
picker,’ as a bird; so market lowng- 
ers, ready to pick up droppings from 
loads of ware; so one babbling what 
he has picked up from others) 
say?” Dithess said, as was the charge 
‘against Socrates who similarly used 
to reason in the market with those 
he met, ‘‘ he seemeth a setter forth of 
strange gods”’ (viz. God and Jesus, 
Acts xvii. 24, 31) ‘‘ because he 
preached unto them Jesus and the 
resurrection.”’ Curiosity and love 
of novelty were noted characteristics 
of Athenians. So they took him to 
Mars’ hill, arranged with benches 
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MARS’ HILL, ATHENS, 


and steps of stone in the open air. 
They had charged him with setting 
forth strange gods: he begins by 
gently retorting, “I perceive in 
every point of view you are religious 
toafault’’ (deisidaimonestorous, not 
such censure as ‘‘ too superstitious” 
would convey). Taking their “altar 
to an unknown god”’ (for such altars 
were erected in times of plague, 
when the known gods failed to help) 
as his text, ‘“‘ what (Sin., Vat., Alex. 
MSS. for whom) ye worship con- 
fessing your ignorance of, that (the 
divinity) I declare unto you.” 
“Whom,” “ Him,” would contradict 
1 Cor. x. 20, John iv. 22. God 
may be known, He is the Cre- 
ator, Preserver, and Governor of all 
things, has made all men of one 
blood, assigning them their times 
and habitations, that they should 
feel after Him (pseelapheeseian; as 
thoughtful heathen will do, but it 
is only groping in the dark till reve- 
lation comes; contrast 1 John i. 1), 
though He is really near every one 
of us (Rom. x. 8, 9), having our 
being in Him, as your own poet 
sings, “we are His offspring.” 
God has overlooked the times of 
ignorance (hwperidon; looking on to 
Christ’s sacrifice which vindicates 
God’s righteousness in passing by 
the intermediate transgressions : 
Rom. iii. 25), but now commands 
all everywhere to repent, since He 
will judge all by that Man whom He 
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hath ordained as the Saviour and 
Judge, raising Him from the dead as 
the pledge of assurance. At the 
mention of the resurrection some 
mocked, others deferred (comp. Acts 
xxiv. 25) the further hearing of the 
subject. A few believed, including 
the Areopagite Dionysius and Da- 
maris, a woman. 


Next he came to Corinth, the com- 


mercial and stirring capital of Greece, 
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and so more alive to his serious mes- 
sage than the dilettanti philosophers 
and quidnuncs of Athens. His 
tentmaking here brought him into 
close connection with Jews just ex- 
pelled by Claudius from Rome, 
Aquila and Priscilla. When Silas 
and Timothy came from Macedon, 
Paul was earnestly occupied with 
the word (so Sin., Vat., Alex. MSS. 
Acts xviii. 5 for “the spirit’’), the 
crisis of their acceptance or else re- 
jection of his message having come. 
Timothy he had sent from Athens 
to Thessalonica (1 Thess. iii. 1, 2), 
Silas elsewhere. Their arrival at 
Corinth suggested his writing the first 
epistle to Thessalonians. It and 2 
Thessalonians were the only epistles 
he wrote on this missionary journey, 
both from Corinth. The epistles to 
Galatians, Romans, and Corinthians 
belong to his next journey. The 
epistles to Philemon, Colossians, 
Kphesians, and Philippians belong to 
his first captivity at Rome. His 
versatility appears in his being able 
to write 1 Thessalonians when ear- 
nestly occupied with the Corinthians; 
and in his writing 1 and 2 Corintb- 
ians between the kindred epistles to 
the Galatians and Romans; if Gal- 
atians was written at Ephesus on his 
first arrival, and not subsequently at 
Corinth [see GaLaTIans]. He at- 
tested all his genuine letters with his 
autograph at the close, to enable the 
churches to distinguish them from 
spurious ones (2 Thess. ii. 2, iii. 17). 


When the Jews opposed and blas- 


phemed Paul shook his raiment (Neh. 
v. 18, Acts xiii. 51), and said, ‘‘ your 
blood be upon your own heads (Hzek. 
xyxxili. 4), henceforth I will go unto 
the Gentiles.’’ So he withdrew to 
the house of a Gentile next the syna- 
gogue, Justus. Crispus the ruler of 
the synagogue believed, and was 
baptized by Paul himself (1 Cor. i. 
14); many Corinthians too were 
baptized. Panl’s fear of the Jews’ 
consequent wrath was dispelled by 
the Lord in a vision: ‘‘ be not afraid, 
but speak and hold not thy peace, 
for I am with thee and no man shall 
set on thee to hurt thee, for I have 
much people in this city.”’ He there- 
fore continued at Corinth a year and 
a half, teaching. The Jews with one 
accord set on and brought him be- 
fore GALLio’s [see] judgment seat, 
saying, this fellow persuadeth men 
to worship God contrary to the law. 
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But Paul experienced God's faithful- 
ness to His promise that none should 
beat him, for Gallio without waiting 
for Paul to plead drave his enemies 
from the judgment seat and winked 
at the beating the Greeks gave Sos- 
thenes, the Jews’ ringleader and 
ruler of the synagogue. Paul’scom- 
passion to his enemy in distress pro- 
bably won Sosthenes, for we find 
him associated with Paul in 1 Cor. 


ne 
Paul left Corinth to keep the feast 


(probably pentecost) at Jerusalem 
(Acts xx. 16). At Cenchrez he cut off 
his hair in fulfilment of a vow, made 
probably in some sickness (Gal. iv. 
13) like the nazarite vow, and ending 
with a sacrifice at Jerusalem to which 
he therefore hastened. Staying at 
Ephesus a very brief time, and going 
forward by Ceesarea, he saluted the 
church at Jerusalem. Thence he 
went to Antioch, the place of his 
starting originally with Silas (Acts 
xv. 35, 40). 

Acts xviii. 
23—xxi. 17. His aim at this period 
was to vindicate Christians’ freedom 
from the law, yet unity through the 
higher bond of love. Hence he gives 
prominence to the collections of the 
Gentile churches for the relief of the 
poor brethren at Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 
10). The epistles of this time, 
Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans, 
mainly discuss the relations of the 
believer to the Jewish law. From 
Antioch Paul went over all Galatia 
and Phrygia in order, strengthening 
all the disciples (Acts xviii. 23) and 
ordering the collection (1 Cor. xvi.1). 
Then on reaching Ephesus he wrote 
epistle to GALATIANS [see], else later 
at Corinth. Ephesus Paul reached 
from the upper regions (Phrygia: 
Acts xix. 1). Being the metropolis 
of Asia and the meeting ground of 
oriental, Jew, Greek,and Roman, Paul 
stayed at Ephesus two or three years 
(xix. 10, xx. 31), so that he founded 
in it a mother church for the whole 
Asian region. Here he met the 12 
disciples who had been, like Apollos 
(xviii. 25, 26), baptized only unto 
John’s baptism. On his asking 
“did ye receive the Holy Ghost 
when ye became believers ?’’ they 
answered, ‘‘ we did not so much as 
hear whether the Holy Spirit is 
(given).”’? Paul taught them the 
further truths, baptism into the 
Lord Jesus and the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit; and in laying hands 
on them after baptism the Holy 
Ghost came on them, just as upon 
the Samaritans when Peter and John 
laid hands on them (viii. 15, 17). 
The first three months Paul spake 
boldly in the synagogue at Ephesus ; 
then, on many hardening themselves 
in unbelief, he separated the disciples 
from the synagogue and disputed 
daily in the school of Tyrannus 
(whether a “private synagogue,” 
beth midrash, where he might as- 
semble the believing Jews privately 
and receive inquiring Gentiles, or 
more probably the school of a Gen- 
tile sophist). This continued for 
two years, so that all both Jews and 
Greeks had the opportunity of bear- 
ing the word of the Lord Jesus. 
God wrought special miracles by 
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Paul, so that handkerchiefs and 
aprons from his body were used to 
heal the sick and cast out demons. 
So * the shadow of Peter” (v. 15), 
the hem of Christ’s garment (Matt. 
ix. 20, 21). So far from confirming 
the virtue of ‘‘relics,’’ his case dis- 
proves them; they were ‘“‘special”’ 
and extraordinary instances; all 
miracles having generally ceased, 
a fortiori, what even then were 
rarest must have now ceased also. 
Sorcery abounded at Ephesus; seven 
sons of Sceva, a Jew, exorcists, hav- 
ing presumed to call over the demon- 
possessed the name of the Lord Jesus 
preached by Faui, asa magic formula, 
two of them (Acts xix. 16, “ prevailed 
against both’’ in Sin., Vat., Alex. 
MSS.) were wounded and driven out 
of the house by the man, the demon 
saying, “ Jesus I know and Paull 
know, but whoare ye?”’ (Matt. xii. 27.) 
Such fear fell on those who, along 
with Christianity, secretly practised 
magic arts that they confessed 
openly their sin and brought their 
costly books of incantations (the 
notorious Hphesia grammata) and 
burnt them publicly, at the sacrifice 
of their estimated value, 50,000 
drachms, £1770. ‘“ So mightily grew 
the word of God.’”’ During the first 
half of his stay at Ephesus he paid a 
second short visit to Corinth, alluded 
to in 2 Cor. i. 15, 16, ii. 1, xii. 14, 21, 
xiii. 1,2. [See CortNTHIANS, FIRST 
Erisrte.] After this visit he wrote 
a letter alluded to in 1 Cor. v. 9, iv. 
18. He purposed in spirit going 
through Macedon and Achaia (Co- 
rinth) to Jerusalem, then to Rome; 
meanwhile he sent Timothy and 
Erastus to Macedon, but stayed him- 
seif in Ephesus for a season. 

His first epistle to the Corinthians was 
written whilst still at Ephesus (1 Cor. 
xvi. 8), about the passover time (ver. 
7,8), shortly before the outbreak that 
drove him away at pentecost time 
(Acts xix. 23-41), when he had 
already encountered beast-like ‘‘ad- 
versaries”’ (1 Cor. xv. 82), a pre- 
monitory symptom of the final tu- 
mult (1 Cor. xvi. 9, 2 Cor. i.8, Rom. 
xvi. 4); not after it, for immediately 
after it he left Ephesus for Macedon. 
How large his heart was, to be able 
to enter so warmly into the minute 
interests of the Corinthian churches 
in the midst of his engrossing mi- 
nistry amidst threatening storms at 
Ephesus. In1 Oor. iv. 9-13 he sketches 
the hardships of his apostolic life. 
His tact in dealing with the questions 
submitted to him by the Corinthians, 
and those also omitted by them, but 
known otherwise, as well as his sin- 
gleness of aim for Christ, shine con- 
spicuously in this epistle. [See Dr- 
METRIUS on the outbreak; also 
Eruesus, AStaArcHs, ALEXANDER, 
Diana.] | Demetrius’ hypocritical 
zeal for Diana whilst his ‘“‘ wealth ” 
(ewporia only here ‘‘easy means”’; 
equivalent to the ominous 666 [see 
ANTIcHRIST]: 1 Kings x. 14, 2 Chron. 
ix. 18, Rev. xiii. 18) was his real 
concern, the wild and blind excite- 
ment of the mob, ‘“‘the more p2art 
not knowing wherefore they were 
come together,” the unreasoning 
religious party cry “‘ great is Diana 
of the Ephesians,” the tact and good 
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sense of the secretary of state (“‘the 
town clerk’’) in calming the mob 
whilst incidentally testifying to Paul’s 
temperance in assailing the idol of 
the town, vividly appear in the narra- 
tive. It can have been no light im- 
pression that Paul’s preaching made, 
and no small danger he daily in- 
curred. 

From Macedonia (probably Philippi) he 
wrote 2 CorINTHIANS {see]. He ha 
a door of preaching opened to him in 
Troas (2 Cor. ii. 12); but his anxiety 
to meet Titus, who had disappointed 
him in not coming to Troas, urged 
him forward to Macedon. Having 
there met, and heard from him the 
tidings which he so eagerly longed 
for, viz. the good effect of his first 
epistle on the Corinthians, he wrote 
his second epistle, in which he glances 
at those Judaizing emissaries (espe- 
cially one) who had tried to disparage 
his apostolical authority (2 Cor. xii. 
11,12; ini. 1; xi. 4, 12-15) and malign 
his personal motives (i. 12; xii. 17, 
18); scofting at his want of courage 
as evinced by his delay in coming, and 
at his threats as impotent (i. 17, 23), 
and at his weak personal appearance 
and simple speech (x. 10). His 
sensitive, affectionate tenderness ap- 
pears in the anguish with which he 
wrote the first epistle, using the 
authority which some had denied, 
and threatening soon to enforce it in 
person (ii. 2-4, 13; vii. 5, 8); also in 
his shrinking from going as soon as 
he had intended (rather he would 
wait to see the effect of his letter: 
i. 15, 16; ii. 1), that his visit might 
be a happy instead of a sorrowful 
one; and in his triumphant joy at 
the news of their better state of mind 
(ii. 18, 14). His list of hardships in 
xi. 23-28 shows how much more he 
endured than the book of Acts re- 
cords: ‘tof the Jews ‘five times I 
received 40 stripes save one; thrice 
was I beaten with rods (whereas else- 
where only one scourging is recorded, 
that at Philippi); once was I stoned 
(Acts xiv. 19); thrice I suffered ship- 
wreck ; a night and a day I have been 
in the deep.’ Not one of these sea 
perilsisrecorded in Acts ; that of chap. 
XXvil. was subsequent. The “ perils of 
rivers’ (Gr. for “‘ waters’’) would be 
in fording them in floods, bridges in 
mountain roads traversed by torrents 
being rare. The “ perils of robbers”: 
the Pisidians (xiii. 14), Pamphylians, 
and Cilicians of the mountains sepa- 
rating the table land of Asia from the 
coast were notorious for robbery 
(Strabo, xii. 6,7). The ‘‘thorn in the 
flesh (2 Cor. xii. 7), a messenger of 
Satan (comp. Job ii. 7, Luke xiii. 16) 
to buffet me, lest I should be exalted 
above measure through the abund- 
ance of the revelations,’ was pro- 
bably some painful, tedious, bodily 
malady, which shamed him before 
those to whom he ministered (Gal. 
iv. 18-15); it.followed the revelation 
wherein he was caught upto the third 
heaven [see PARADISE] (perhaps at 


his second visit to Jerusalem : Acts |. 


xxii. 17). “Thorn” implies bodily 
pain; “buffet,’’ shame (1 Pet. ii. 20); 
after hearing and seeing the joys of 
holy angels, he is buffeted by an 
emissary of the evil one. But he was 
enabled to glory in infirmities, when 
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his thrice offered prayer for the: 
thorn’s removal was answered by 
Christ’s promise of His all sufficient 
grace and strength having its perfect 
manifestation in man’s weakness. 
God needs our weakness as the arena. 
for displaying His power, not our 
strength, which is His rival. Not- 
withstanding the continued infirmity, 
Paul was enabled to sustain manifold 
wearing hardships. 

Macedon, probably 
as far as to Illyricum (Rom. xv. 19), 
he at least visited Greece and stayed 
three months (Acts xx. 2,3). From 
Corinth he wrote the epistle to the 
Romans [see]. He had longed to see 
the church which already existed at. 
Rome, and whose faith was celebrated 
throughout the world, also to impart 
some spiritual gift to them (Rom.i.8, 
11-13). Hitherto he had been hindered 
coming to them; he intends to come, 
and go on from Rome to Spain (xv. 
16, 24, 28), and so to preach to the- 
Gentiles of the remote West to 
whom, as to Rome itself, he feels 
himself a debtor as to the gospel, being 
the apostle of the uncircumcision, a 
spiritual priest, offering up the Gen- 
tile converts as a sacrifice acceptable 
unto God (i. 14, 15, 16). He must 
now first go to Jerusalem, to take the 
offerings of the Macedonian and 
Achaian Christians for the relief of 
the poor saints there. Meantime he 
writes, begging their prayers that he 
may be delivered from the unbeliev- 
ing in Judeea (xv. 25-32). The awful 
unrighteousness of the world, whose 
capital was Rome, suggested his sub- 
ject, the righteousness of God, con- 
demning Jew and Gentile alike (i., 
ii.), but capable of being appropriated 
by faith in Jesus whom God set forth 
a Lela ip through faith in His 

ood, 


Before leaving Corinth Luke joined 


him, as the “us” implies (Acts xx. 


1-5). He had intended to sail direct 
to Syria (xx. 38, xix. 2; 1 Cor. xvi, 
8-7), but to avoid a Jewish plot 
against him he went through Mace- 
don. Several were appointed with 
him as the joint bearers of the 
churches’ contributions for the poor 
brethren at Jerusalem. These went 
before by sea to Troas whilst he and 
Luke went through Macedonia. 
From Philippi, after the passover, 
in five days Paul and Luke reached 
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Troas, and stayed seven days. At 
the meeting there “‘to break bread’” 
(i.e. to keep the lovefeast with which 
the eucharist was joined) on the first 
day of the week Paul preached ear- 
nestly till midnight, and the youth 
Evrycuus [see] in deep sleep fell 
from the third loft, and was taken 
up dead, but was restored by Paul. 
Preachers ought to be considerate of 
their hearers, avoiding undue length 
and lateness! Hearers should avoid 
carelessness, inattention, and drowsi-- 


ness! Paul on returning proceeded 
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to ‘‘ break bread and eat’’ the love- 
feast meal (geusamenos, “ having 
made a meal”), which closed the 
meeting. Paul made the journey 
from Troas to Assos by land on foot 
alone, whilst the rest went before in 
ship. At Assos he went on board 
with them, and by Mitylene, Chios, 
Samos, and Trogyllium, came to 
Miletus. Instead of calling to see 
the chief church of Asia, at Ephesus, 
which might have made him too late 
for the pentecost at Jerusalem, he 
invited their elders to him at Miletus 
and gave the striking address re- 
corded in Acts xx. 18-35. He re- 
mindsthem of his manner of ministry 
among them with many tears, and 
amidst temptations owing to the 
Jews’ plots, his keeping back nothing 

rofitable, but without reserve teach- 
ing both publicly and from house to 
house the gospel testimony, repent- 
ance toward God and faith toward 
our Lord Jesus. ‘‘ Now,” says he, 
“T go bound in the spirit unto Jeru- 
salem, not knowing the things that 
shall befall me there, save that the 
Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city 
that bonds and afflictions abide me; 
but none of these things move me, 
neither count I my life dear unto 
myself, so that I might finish my 
course with joy, and the ministry 
which I have received of the Lord 
Jesus, to testify the gospel of the 
grace of God.” This accords with 
his epistles (2 Cor. iv. 1, 16; 2 Tim. 
iv. 7; Phil. ii. 17). His inspired 
knowledge (for the words “ I know” 
can hardly be a mere surmise, as 
Alford thinks from the use of the 
word in Acts xxvi. 27, Rom. xv. 29, 
Phil. i. 19, 20) that they all should 
not see his face again was what most 
affected them. He visited Miletus 
and no doubt Ephesus again (1 Tim. 
1.3; 2 Tim. i. 18, iv.20). His being 
“‘nure from the blood of all” he 
rests on his “‘not having shunned to 
declare all the counsel of God”; a 
warning to ministers against having 
an esoteric teaching for the few, not 
imparted to the multitude, and 
against onesidedness in teaching. The 
safeguard lies in taking heed (1) to 
themselves, (2) to all the flock; none 
is to beneglected, for the Holy Ghost 
makes overseers for the purpose of 
feeding the church of Goa (Vat., 
Sin. MSS., but Alex. MS. “ of the 
Lord’’) bought with His own blood. 
(1) The best MS. evidence favours the 
reading “‘ God”’ ; (2) being the more 
difficult it is less likely to be an in- 
‘terpolation than the easier reading, 
“Lord”; (3) “ the church of God 
is @ common expression in Paul’s 
epistles, “church of the Lord” 
never. His prophecy of ‘ grievous 
wolves not sparing the flock,” and of 
“men arising of their own selves, 
speaking perverse things, drawing 
away disciples,’ is the germ ex- 
panded further in 1 Tim. iv., 2 Tim. 
ii. 17-19, iii., 2 Thess. ii.; the anti- 
christ in 1 John ii. 22, 23, iv. 1-3, 
Rev. xi.—xix. His warning for three 
years every one, night and day, with 
tears, accords with his character in 
the epistles (Phil. iii. 18, 2 Tim. i. 3). 
So his appeal to their consciousness 
of his having coveted nothing of 
theirs, and of his setting them the 
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example of manual labour to support 
others as well as himself, remember- 
ing “it is more blessed to give than 
to receive”’ (1 Cor. iv. 12, ix. 12; 2 
Cor. vii. 2, xi. 9, xii. 14,17; 1 Thess. 
ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8). It was an 
affecting parting, when after prayer 
together on bended knee they wept 
sore, and fell on Paul’s neck and 
kissed him, and accompanied him to 
the ship. 


By Cos, Rhodes, Patara, and past 


Cyprus, Paul sailed to Tyre, where 
the ship unladed her cargo. Find- 
ing disciples there, by a kind of free- 
masonry of Christianity, he stayed 
seven days, and was warned by them 
through the Spirit not to go to Jeru- 
salem. The parting scene would 
form an exquisite picture. All with 
wives and children escorted them till 
they were out of the city; then he 
and they kneeled down on the shore 
and prayed. By Ptolemais Paul 
reached Cmsarea, and there abode 
with Philip the evangelist, whose 
four prophesying daughters probably 
repeated the warning. Lastly Agabus 
from Juda (comp. Acts xi. 28), sym- 
bolically binding his hands and feet 
with Paul’s girdle, foretold so should 
the Jews bind Paul and deliver him 
to the Gentiles. All then, both his 
fellow travellers and the Christians 
of the place, besought him not to go 
forward. His resolution was un- 
shaken ; “what mean ye to weep and 
break my heart? Iam ready not to 
be bound only, but also to die at 
Jerusalem for the Lord Jesus”’ (Phil. 
i. 21-23). So Jesus Himself (Luke 
ix. 51, 57, 61, 62; Isa. 1.7). At last 
allrecognised it as of God’s ordering, 
“the will of the Lord be done”’; 
the way of realizing his desire to 
visit the church at Rome, not what 
man would have chosen but what 
proved ultimately best, being God’s 
appointment (Phil. i. 12, 13). 

“many days” in 
Cesarea, not to be too long at Jeru- 
salem before the feast, as a prudent 
precaution, Paul went to Jerusalem 
(his fifth and probably last visit), 
where Mnason [see] lodged him. In 
compliance with the counsel of James 
and the elders, in order to silence 
the false charges against him of 
teaching the Jews to forsake the law 
and not to circumcise their children, 
he next day put himself under the 
vow with four nazarites, signifying 
to the temple priests their intention 
to fulfil the days of purification, he 
defraying the charge of their offer- 
ings, which was accounted a meri- 
torious act. The process required 
seven days for completion; towards 
their close Jews of Asia stirred up 
the people against him in the temple, 
saying he had brought Greeks into 
it, meaning Trophimus, whom they 
had seen with Paul but not in the 
temple. They dragged Paul out of 
the temple, and would have killed 
him with blows, but ‘‘ the chief cap- 
tain’? commanding the garrison re- 
scued him, and chained him to two 
soldiers. His speaking Greek un- 
deceived Lysias, who had guessed 
him to be the notorious Egyptian 
insurrection leader of that time (Jo- 
sephus, Ant. xx. 8, §6; B. J. ii. 18, 
§5). Being permitted to speak from 


the stair, Paul delivered his “ de- 
fence’’ to the people with admirable 
tact in Hebrew, the language of their 
fathers, and selecting such points as 
vindicated his faithfulness to the 
God of their fathers: e.g. his rearing 
under Gamaliel; his Christian in- 
structer Ananias’ devoutness accord- 
ing to the law, and good report of all 
the Jews; his vision in thetemple at 
Jerusalem, where his own desire was 
to stay, witnessing for Christ where 
he had most bitterly persecuted 
His followers, but the Lord said, 
**T will send thee far hence unto the 
Gentiles’ (Eph. iii. 7,8). The name 
was enough; the mob was infuriated 
at the wall of Jewish exclusive privi- 
leges being broken down. ‘‘ Away 
with such a fellow from the earth,” 
ete. (1 Thess. ii. 16.) Lysias suppos- 
ing Paul must have perpetrated some 
heinous crime would have scourged 
him, but Paul’s Roman citizenship 
savedhim. Lysias would not give up 
a Roman citizen to a Jewish court, 
yet in courtesy he convened their 
council the following day (Acts xxii. 
30, xxiii.), to give them the oppor- 
tunity of hearmg and answering his 
defence, as he had given the same 
opportunity to the mob. 


Paul, fixing his eyes intently as was his 


wont (probably from having never 
recovered the blinding at his conver- 
sion: xiii. 9; Gal. iv. 18, 15, vi. 11; 
2 Cor. xii. 7, 9; which may account for 
his not recognising the highpriest), 
proceeded to say that he had lived a 
conscientious loyal life before God 
(pepolitewmar) as a Jew up to that 
day (2 Tim. i. 8). Awnantas [see] 
commanded the bystanders to smite 
him on the mouth. Paul said, ‘‘ God 
shall smite thee, thou whited sepul- 
chre,” ete. So Jesus, Matt. xxiii. 27, 
Luke xi. 44; but His calm majesty 
when smitten contrasts with Paul’s 
natural indignation at hypocrisy and 
injustice in the seat of judgment 
(John xviii. 22, 23). Paul apologized 
for his strong language on the ground 
of his not knowing, from imperfect 
sight or otherwise, that it was the 
highpriest who gave the order. 
Adroitly Paul enlisted on the side of 
the truth, against Sadduceanism, a 
large portion of his audience by say- 
ing, ‘‘I am a Pharisee . . . of the 
hope of the resurrection I am called 
in question.’’ Contrast Jesus’ deal- 
ing with the Sadducees, ‘‘ye do err 
greatly, not knowing the Scriptures.” 
The Lord in vision cheered him that 
night, as at Corinth (Acts xviii. 9), 
promising he should testify for Him 
as at Jerusalem so at Rome. More 
than 40 Jews next day plotted not to 
eat or drink till they killed Paul, 
when the chief priests should induce 
Lysias to bring him again before the 
council. By his sister’s son Paul 
heard and communicated the plot to 
Lysias. The chief captain sent Paul 
under escort of 200 soldiers, 70 horse- 
men, and 200 body guard to Anti- 
atris by night, thence with the 7 
fe awe alone to Caesarea, with an 
explanatory letter to Felix the go- 
vernor, in which, in fear of conse- 
quences, he suppresses his command 
to scourge Paul, and on the contrary 
represents his reason for rescuing him 
“having understood that he was a 
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Roman,” though he did not know 
that till afterwards. Fertrx [see] 
kept Paul in Herod’s judgment hall 
till his accusers came; thus Provi- 
dence overruled his Roman imprison- 
ment to be his safeguard against 
Jewish plots. 

After five days (Acts xxiv.) Ananias 
the highpriest came from Jerusalem, 
and through « hired orator accused 
Paul of being a mover of sedition 
and ringleader of the Nazarenes, who 
sought to profane the temple. Ter- 
tullus begun his address (which is 
Latin in its characteristics, according 
to the usage before Roman magis- 
trates) with a studied exordium of 
gross flattery: “seeing that by thee 
we enjoy great quietness, and that 
very worthy deeds are done unto this 
nation by thy providence” (as if 
Felix were a god, “ the providence of 
Cesar”’ is found on coins), the re- 
verse being notoriously the case, 
Felix often receiving plunder from 
the bands of robbers that pillaged 
and plundered in Samaria, ‘‘ exercis- 
ing the authority of a king with the 
disposition of a slave in all cruelty 
and lust” (Tacitus, Ann. xii. 54, 
Hist. v. 9). The only colour for 
Tertullus’ compliment was, Felix had 
put down some rebels and assassins 
(Josephus, Ant. xx. 8, § 4), himself 
being worse than they. Paul replied 
with courtesy to Felix without sacri- 
fice of truth: ‘forasmuch as I know 
that thou hast been of many years 
(seven) a judge unto this nation (so, 
well acquainted with Jewish usages), 
[ do the more cheerfully answer for 
myself.” An alleged offence so 
recent as “twelve days’’ ago one so 
versed in Jewish affairs would easily 
adjudicate upon. Paul admitted he 
came to the temple, but it was “‘ for 
to worship’”’; the Jews may call it 
“heresy,” but it is “the God of his 
fathers he worships, believing the 
law and the prophets, and that there 
shall be a resurrection of just and 
unjust,’’ and “ exercising himself to 
have always a conscience void of 
offence toward God and men.” So 
in his epistles: 1 Cor. iv.4; 2 Cor. i. 
12, iv. 2; Heb. xiii. 18. His coming 
to Jerusalem to bring alms to his 
nation, and his purification in the 
temple, proved his loyalty to the faith 
of Israel. Felix, though ‘‘ knowing 
accurately about the (Christian) way,” 
pe them off till Lysias should come ; 

is real motive being hope of a bribe, 
which Paul’s mention of his bringing 
“alms and offerings” suggested. 
Hence he gave Paul’s acquaintances 
free access to him, as they might 
provide him with money for a bribe. 

Felix gave Paul another hearing before 
Drustzta [see] his wife, a Jewess. 
But as Paul reasoned of ‘ righteous- 
ness, temperance, and judgment to 
come”’ before one unrighteous, lust- 
ful, and who durst not face his own 
conscience (contrast Acts xxiv. 16), 
much less the judgment to come, Felix 
“trembled ”’ and sent Paul away for 
the present. Tacitus (Ann. xii. 54) 
says Felix thought he might do all 
crimes with impunity; so it was a 
sharp thrust that reached the con- 
science of such a reprobate. A ‘‘con- 
venient season”’ Felix never sought 
for his soul; interviews with Paul to 


get a bribe he did seek, but Paul was 
proof against his temptations. So 
Felix left Paul a prisoner for two 
years at Czesarea. 

Porcius Frsrus [see], succeeding (A.D. 
60), was solicited to bring him to 
Jerusalem, the Jews plotting to kill 
him in the way, but refused. At the 
hearing that followed in Casarea, on 
Festus’ proposing (in compliment to 
the Jews) that he should be tried at 
Jerusalem, Paul appealed to Cesar, 
a Roman citizen by the Valerian law 
having the right to appeal from a 
magistrate to the people or tribunes, 
and subsequently to the emperor. 
In order that Festus might have some 
definite report of the charges against 
Paul to send with him to Rome, he 
gave Paul a hearing before HErop 
Acrippa and BrReENIce [see], who 
came with characteristic pomp (Acts 
xxv., transl. ver. 19 ‘‘ questions of 
their own ‘veligious system,’ for 
Festus would not to Agrippa a Jew 
call his creed a ‘‘ superstition,’ 
deisidaimonia; xxvi.). Paula third 
time narrates his conversion, dwell- 
ing before Herod Agrippa, as one 
well versed in Jewish questions, on 
“the hope of the promise made of 
God unto the fathers” (ver. 6, 7), 
viz. Messiah, and on His resurrection, 
which Paulattested as an eye witness, 
not only not prejudiced in His favour 
but once bitterly hating Him. To 
the Herodian family, tinged with 
Sadduceeism, the resurrection seemed 
“meredible’’; but why should it 
be so, seeing that God has actually 
raised Jesus? The doctrines in the 
epistles appear here in germ: “the 
inheritance to the sanctified’ (Eph. 
i. 11, Col. i. 12) ; Christ “ the first” 
who rose, a pledge of the saints’ 
resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 20, Col. i. 18); 
the “ Light to the people (Israel) and 
to the Gentiles’? (Luke ii. 32, whose 
Gospel Paulin part suggested). With 
the charge of being ‘‘ beside himself ”’ 
with zeal comp. 2 Cor. v. 18, xi. 16, 
17, 1 Cor. i. 23, iti. 14. -Festus 
attributed to Paul ‘‘ much learning,’’ 
judging from his acquaintance with 
O. T., and probably from his having 
had many parchments in prison; 
comp. subsequently 2 Tim. iv. 138. 
How graceful a turn he gives to his 
wish that his hearers were “alto- 
gether such as he was, ewcept these 
bonds,” which bound him to the 
soldier in charge of him, and which 
helooked at, on his outstretched arms 
(Acts xxvi. 1, 29). 

{On his voyage to Rome see Eurocty- 
pon.] Julius a centurion was his 
kind and courteous escort. Luke 
accompanied him. The description of 
the voyage is proved by experienced 
Mediterranean seamen to be minutely 
accurate and true. ARISTARCHUS 
Seed also was with him. At Sidon 

aul, with Julius’ leave, visited his 
friends and refreshed himself. At 
Myra in Lycia, whither N. winds off 
Cilicia and Pamphylia would carry 
them, they went on board an Alex- 
andrian ship bound for Italy, and 
slowly coasted against the wind tll 
over against Cnipus they ran S. 
under the lee of Crers [see], passing 
Salmone headland and so to Fair 
Heavens [see, and ME ira for the 
rest}. After a three months’ stay in 


Malta, Paul sailed in the Castor and 
Pollux, 


an Alexandrian ship, to 


Syracuse, where he stayed three days. 
Thence in a circuitous course to 
Rhegium, next day to Puteoli, where 
brethren entertained him seven days; 
and so to Rome, the brethren meeting 
him at Appri Forum [see] (43 miles 
from Rome) and the Three Taverns. 
(ten miles) on the way; so that 
Paul thanked God and took courage, 
cheered by the communion of saints. 
Julius gave Paul up to the captain of 
the guard (prefectus pretorio, the 
Preetorian camp outside the Viminal 
gate), who allowed him to dwell by 
himself, chained to a soldier. His 
first care was to invite the Jews to a 
conference, where from morning till 
» evening he expounded and testified 
the kingdom of God embodied in 
Jesus, out of the law and the pro- 
puss declaring “ for the hope of 
srael I am bound with this chain.” 
Some believed, some disbelieved ; 
whereupon Paul (at the close of N. 'T. 
history) quoted Isa. vi. 9,10 as the 
Holy Ghost’s testimony against them, 
which Jesus at the beginning also 
quoted (Matt. xiii. 14, 15), and John 
(xii. 89-41) concerning Jesus (Isa. vi. 
1,9). So that Father, Son, and Spirit 
spake the words. The Jews’ not hear- 
ing of Paul before was because, before 
his appeal, the Judean’ Jews did not 
anticipate his going to Rome, and after 
it there was no time to communicate 
concerning him before he arrived. 
Now he turns to the Gentiles who 
would more readily hear. For two 
whole years he received all inquirerg 
and taught concerning the Lord Jesus 
without impediment. His epistles to 
EPHESIANS, CoLosstANs, PHILEMON, 
and (towards the close of the two 
years) PHIL1PPIANS [see], were written 
at this time. 

[See Trmoray, Titus, (epistles) on his. 
subsequent release and second im- 
prisonment at Rome.] Their style 
is that of anold man; the church or- 
ganization appears more settled, the 
symptoms of apostasy more marked. 
These pastoral epistles evidently were 
long after the others. Eusebius 
(Chron. 2083) places his death in the 
13th of Nero; Jerome (Seript. Eccl.) 
in the 14th, 7.e. four or tive years 
after the first imprisonment. In the 
interval he realized his purpose of 
visiting Spain (Rom. xv. 28). Cle- 
mens Rom. (Ep. 1 Cor. 5) says 
“before his martyrdom Paul went. 
to the extreme W.” Muratori Frag- 
ment says ‘‘ Spain’? (Routh, Relig. 
Sacr.). He visited Ephesus, and 
was some time there again (1 Tim. i. 
8, iv. 138; 2 Tim. i. 18). Also Crete, 
where he left Titus to organize 
churches (i. 5) ; he intended (ii. 12) 
to winter at Nicopolis. Also Miletus 
and Corinth (2 Tim. iv. 20); Troas 
(ver. 18), where he left his cloak and 


PAUL 


PEARL 


books (some think his mantle, which 
he desired to wear as a Roman citi- 
zen at Rome; the mantle superseded 
the toga as the badge of a Roman. 
But it is a simpler and more touch- 
ing view that his worn out frame 
needed the warm cloak against the 
winter in his dungeon). In 2 Tim. 
ii. 19, iv. 6, he appears as in bonds, 
expecting daily execution, ready, and 
triumphantly looking for the crown 
of righteousness, for he is no longer, 
ag at the first imprisonment, treated 
with respect, but as a felon; the 
Christians having incurred odium on 
the false charge of the Neronian con- 
flagration. Luke alone is with him. 
so he wishes Timothy to come with- 
out delay and bring Mark (2 Tim. i, 
15, iv. 16, 9-12). He has already been 
once before the authorities, forsaken 
by all, but strengthened by the Lord’s 
presence so as to preach fully to all 
the Gentiles present. Clemens Rom. 
says, “ Paul was martyred under the 
rulers (hegoumenon) after going to 
the extreme West.’ Alford traces 
Paul’s last journey thus: to Crete 
(Tit. i. 5), Miletus (2 Tim. iv. 20), 
Colosse (fulfilling his intention, 
Philem. 22), Ephesus (chap. i. 8, 2 
Tim. i. 18), from which neighbour- 
hood he wrote his epistle to Titus ; 
to Troas, Macedon, Corinth (2 Tim. 
iv. 20), Nicopolis (Tit. iii, 12) in 
Epirus, where he intended to winter; 
in this city, being a Roman colony, 
Paul would be free from tumultuary 
violence, yet be open to direct attack 
from adversaries in the metropolis. 
Known at Rome as leader of the 
Christians, he was probably arrested 
a3 implicated in causing the fire which 
Nero attributed to them; the duum- 
virs of Nicopolis sent him to Rome. 
Imprisoned as a common malefactor 
(2 Tim. ii. 9), he was deserted by his 
Asiatic friends except Onesiphorus (2 
Tim. i. 16). Demas, Crescens, and 
Titusleft him ; Tychicus he had sent 
to Ephesus; Luke alone stayed with 
him (2 Tim. iv. 10-12). hen he 
wrote second epistle to Timothy, 
whilst Timothy was at Ephesus (2 
Tim. i. 18, ii. 17; comp. chap. i. 20), 
begging him to come before winter, 
and expecting death as at hand (2 
Tim. iv. 6, 13, 21). Tychicus was 
not, as some suppose, the bearer of 
the second epistle (ver. 12, 16, 17), 
the absence of ‘‘ to thee” is against 
it; explain “I need one profitable 
for the ministry, I had one in Tychi- 
cus (Eph. vi. 21), but (Gr. for 
‘and,’ ver. 12) he is gone.” His 
defence was not before the emperor 
Nero himself, for the latter was in 
Greece, but before his representative, 
Helius Cxesareanus, Claudius’ freed- 
man, prefect of Rome and Italy 
(Dion Cassius, lxiii. 12, said the only 
difference between him and Cesar 
was, Cxwsar aped the minstrels, and 
the freedman aped the Cesar). If 


Timothy was not at Ephesus at the |- 


timeof Paul’s writing second epistle 
to ‘Timothy, Tychicus may have 
been its bearer, for then the “to 
thee” would not be needed. [See 
Timorny, Seconp Epistue.) Dion- 

ius of Corinth (A.D. 170, in Euse- 

ius H.E. ii. 25) is the first who says 
Peter and Paul were martyred about 
the same time. But Peter laboured 


The apocryphal ‘‘Clementines”’ 


Dates. 


among the Jews (Gal. ii. 9); Rome 
was a Gentile church (Rom. i. 13). 
Peter was at Babylon (1 Pet. i. 1, v. 
13). Paul’s silence negatives Peter’s 
founding, or long labouring in, the 
Roman church. Caius the Roman 
presbyter (A.D. 200) says Paul was 
martyred on the Ostian way. To 
avoid the sympathy which his influ- 
ence had excited (so that he had par- 
tisans even in the palace: Phil. i. 18, 
iv. 22) was probably the reason of 
his execution outside the city by a 
military escort, with the sword (Oro- 
sius Hist. vii. 7, Tacitus Hist. iv. 11), 
probably in a.p. 67 or 68, Nero’s last 
year. His Roman citizenship ex- 
empted him from torture and cruci- 
fixion, Peter’s mode of death. The 
Basilica of Paul built by Constantine 
stands on the road to Ostia. 

at 
the end of the second century con- 
tain acurious attack on his authority 
(‘the inimical man’’) and exaltation 
of Peter and James. It is a rising 
of the old judaical leaven, impatient 
of the gospel anti-legalism of Paul. 
Paul left Ceesarea in the au- 
tumn of A.p. 60, for that is the date 
of Festus’ accession. In the spring 
of 61 he reached Rome, stayed two 
whole years to the spring of 68; his 
death was in 67 (Eusebius), or 68 
(Jerome). He was two years at 
Ceesarea, which dating back gives 
A.D. 58 as the date of his last visit to 
Jerusalem at pentecost. Previously 
he wintered at Corinth (Acts xx. 
2,3). He left Ephesus for Corinth 
therefore at the end of 57, and his 
three years’ stay brings us back to 
54 for its commencement. Previ- 
ously he was some time at Antioch 
(xviil. 23); a hasty visit to Jerusalem; 
his second missionary tour, including 
one year and a half at Corinth ; astay 
at Antioch; third visit to Jerusalem, 
generally fixed at a.p. 50 or 51; the 
“long”’ stay at Antioch (xiv. 28) ; 
first missionary tour; stay at Antioch 
(xii. 25, xiti. 1). The second visit to 
Jerusalem synchronises with Herod 
Agrippa’s death, a.p. 44. Dating 
14 years’ (Gal. ii. 1) back from 50 
or 51 (his third visit to Jerusalem) 
brings to 37 or 88 for his conversion, 
after which he spent three years in 
Arabia and Damascus down to his 
first visit to Jerusalem, A.D. 40 or 41. 
Between this and the second visit 
(44 or 45) probably he spent two or 
three years at Tarsus (Actsix. 30) 
and one year at Antioch (xi. 26). At 
Stephen’s martyrdom Paul was “a 
young man,”’ perhaps A.D. 33. If he 
was 380 at conversion he would be 
at death upwards of 60, and through 
hardships older in constitution than 
years. Allowing the interval be- 
tween the first and second imprison- 
ments to be four years, he was now 
four years older than when he called 
himself ‘‘ Paul the aged” (Philem. 
9). Ardent, tenderly sensitive, cour- 
teous, fearless, enduring, full of 
tact and versatility, intellectual and 
refined, above all, single in aim, 
exercising himself always to have a 
conscience void of offence toward 
God and man, at the same time be- 
coming all things to all men that by 
all means he might win some, he not 
only preached but lived Christ as 


Pavilion. 


Peacocks: tukkiim. 


the source and end of his whole 
being. In short, his spirit is fully 
expressed in Gal. ii. 20, Phil. i. 21- 
28, ii. 17, iii. 7-14. 
Ps. xxvii. 5, sok; xviii. 
11, xxxi. 20, a spiritual pavilion, viz. 
Jehovah’s favour and protection ; ex- 
plained in the parallel, ‘the secret 
of Thy presence’’ ; none have access 
to an eastern king’s pavilion in the 
“inner court’ save those he admits 
(Esth. iv.11). Thus to be ‘“ kept 
secretly’ in Jehovah’s pavilion is to 
be in His most intimate confidence, 
and so perfectly secure, to be of His 
“hidden ones”’ (Ps. Ixxxiii. 3; 1 
Kings xx. 16; 2 Sam. xxii. 12). Suk- 
kah, sukkoth. In Jer. xliii.10 shaph- 
ri, “‘ Nebuchadnezzar shall spread 
his royal pavilion (lit, rich orna- 
mental tapestry hanging from above 
round the throne) over these stones.” 
1 Kings x. 22, 
2 Chron. ix. 21; in Job xxxix. 13 for 
““neacocks’’ transl. “‘ostRicH hen, 
peel Akin to Tamil togei ‘‘peacock,” 
anskrit sikhin ‘‘ crested” ; from its 
singular crown of upright divergent 
shafts, each tipped with a disc; 
Pavo  cristatus 
(Linneus). Its 
ocellated train is 
not the tail, which 
is short, but the 
feathers of the 
loins, rump, and 
tail coverts, which 
it can at will erect 
into a circular 
spread disc. The 
peacock was unknown to the As- 
syrians, judging from the monu- 
ments; also to the Egyptians; but 
is mentioned in Aristophanes (Birds, 
484), 426 B.c. Probably Solomon 
first brought it by his Tarshish 
ships to the West from the Kast. 


THIBET PEACOCK. 


Pearl: gabish. Job xxviii. 18. Lit. 


ice; what is frozen, as in Ezek. xiii. 
11, 18; xxxviii. 22 with “stones.”? So 
transl. ‘‘crystal.”” Inver. 17, zekukith 
transl. “ glass’’ for “crystal.” The 
orientals anciently valued the rock 
erystal for its beauty and pure lustre. 
In the N. T. margarite mean 
“pearls”? (Matt. xiii. 45, 46; 1 Tim. 
ii. 9; Rev. xvii. 4, xviii. 12, 16, xxi. 
21). In Matt. vii. 16, “ neither cast 
your pearls before swine,”’ the pearls 
resemble peas or acorns, their natural 
food; so the swine, finding them not 
so, turn against the giver and rend 
him. Saving counsels offered to the 
swinish sensualist only provoke his 
filthiness and profanity (Prov. xxiil. 
9, ix. 8). The godly love even the 
sharp rebuke which heals their souls 
(xv. 31; Ps. cxli. 5; Job xiii. 23; Isa. 
xxxix. 8, Hezekiah ; the Virgin, John 
ii. 4, 5; Gal. ii. 14, 2 Pet. iti. 16, 
Peter). He that is filthy must be 
filthy still. Pearls are 
accidental concretions 
within certain mol- 
luses, especially the 
Avicula margaritifera, 
found in the Indian 
ocean and Persian gulf 
and Pacific. Some 
foreign substance, introduced natu- 
rally or artificially, asa sandgrain, an 
egg, a parasite, or minute shell, forms 
the nucleus round which the surface 
of the mantle deposits pnacreous or 
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calcareous matter in thin layers, 
which hardening forms a shelly coat 
on the inner side of the valves. A 
pearl is an abnormal shell, reversed, 
t.e. the lustrous nacreous coat is ex- 
ternal. 

Pedahel. Num. xxxiv. 28. 

Pedahzur. Num. i. 10. 

Pedaiah. 1. 2 Kings xxiii. 36. 2. 
Brother of Salathiel or Shealtiel ; 
father of Zerubbabel who is called 
“son of Shealtiel”’ as being heir and 
successor of Shealtiel his wnele, 
issue failing in the direct line (1 
Chron. iii. 17-19, Hag. i. 1, Matt. i. 
12). 8. Neh. iii. 25. 4. Neh. viii. 
4. 5. Neh. xi.7. 6. Neh. viii. 19, 
x. 14, xiii. 18. 7. 1 Chron. xxvii. 


Not ‘“‘look” curiously, but 

” as young birds (Isa. viii. 

Necromancers made a 
jaint cry come from the ground as 
of departed spirits. From the Latin 
pipio. The same Heb. is transl. 
“chatter” (xxxviii. 14). 

Pekah. [See Hosura.] Son of Re- 
maliah. Captain and aide de camp 
(shalish) of Pekahiah, king of Israel, 
whom he murdered, as also his 
aides de camp Argob and Ariyeh. 
Became king by the help of 50 
Gileadites of the king’s body guard; 
perhaps P. was a Gileadite himself ; 
energy for good or evil charac- 
terized the hardy highlanders of 
Gilead, as Jephthah and Elijah. To 
strengthen his kingdom which had 
suffered much by civil wars and 
foreign exactions (2 Kings xv. 19, 20, 
25-31), and to gain spoil, he joined 
alliance with Rezin of Damascus 
against Jotham of Judah (ver. 37, 38). 
Jotham’s pious and vigorous reign 
(2 Chron. xxvii.) deferred the blow; 
but when the weak and worthless 
Awaz [see, and OpED, IMMANUEL] 
succeeded P. attacked Jerusalem 
(2 Kings xvi., 2 Chron. xxvii.). He 
slew 120,000 Jews in one day at the 
tirst campaign. But his plot with 
Rezin to set aside the line of David, 
and raise ‘the son of Tabeal’’ (pro- 
bably a Syrian favoured by a party 
in Jerusalem: Isa. viii. 6, 9, 12) to 
the throne of Judah, was ultimately 
frustrated according to God’s pur- 
pose and word (Isa. vii. 1-16), for 
“Tmmanuel” must succeed as Son 
and Heir of David, which Pekah’s 
plot was incompatible with. The 
project of the two allies was probably 
to unite the three kingdoms, Syria, 
Israel, and Judah, against Assyria. 
Egypt favoured the plan (ver. 18, 2 
Kings xvii. 4). Ahaz’ leaning to 
Assyria made them determine to de- 

ose him for a nominee of their own. 
Bat Ahaz at their second inroad 
applied to Tiglath Pileser, who slew 
Rezin and carried away the people of 
Gilead (including the whole territory 
of Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh: 
1 Chron. y. 26), Galilee, and Naph- 
tali (2 Kings xv. 29). In P.’s weak- 
ened state Hoshea (his ‘‘ friend”: 
Josephus, Ant. ix. 13, § 1) conspired 
against and slew him, and after an 
interregnum of eight years reigned. 
Thus was fulfilled Isa. vii. 16. P. 
reigned from 757 to 787 B.c. In the 
Assyrian inscription MENAHEM [see] 
is mentioned as the king of Israe 
whom Tiglath Pileser subdued ; pos- 


sibly a mistake of the engraver, con- 
fusing P. with the king whom Pul 
reduced to be tributary. 

Pekahiah. Menahem’s son and suc- 
cessor, slain by Pekah. Reigned 
759-757 B.c. 

Pekod=visitation. Jer.1. 21. Sym- 
bolical name for Babylon as doomed 
to be visited with judgment. In 
Ezek. xxiii. 23 simply a prefectwre. 
Maurer transl. as descriptive epithets 
subjoined to “all the Chaldeans,” 
Pekod (pakid), Shoa, Koa, ‘‘prefects, 
rich, princely.’’ Otherwise, if a sym- 
bolical name here also, Pekod is ‘‘in- 
flicter of,’’ “ visiting with, judgment,” 
viz. upon Judah, ‘‘ Aholibah.’’ 

Pelaiah. 1.1 Chron. iii. 24. 2. Neh. 
vill. 7, x. 10. 

Pelatiah. 1.1 Chron. iii. 21. 2. 
1 Chron. iv. 42. 3. Neh. x. 22. 4. 
One of the 25 princes; ringleader of 
the scorners “devising mischief.” 
Like Ananias (Acts v. 5) stricken 
dead; an earnest of the destruction 
of the rest, as Ezekiel foretold (Ezek. 
xi. 1-13). The prophet fell on his face 
thereupon saying, “Ah! Lord God! 
wilt Thou make a full end of the 
remnant of Israel?’’ The people 
regarded P.as a mainstay of the 
city. His name suggested hope, from 
palat “to escape,’ or Jah pilleet,“God 
delivers.” Is that hope to be dis- 
appointed ? asks Ezekiel; is his death 
a token that all, even the remnant, 
shall be destroyed P 

Peleg=division. Eber’s son, Joktan’s 
brother (Gen. x. 25, xi. 16). ‘‘ In his 
days the earth was divided.” His 
name marks an epoch in the world’s 
history: (1) God’s intimation of His 
will that the earth was to be divided 
in an orderly distribution of the vari- 
ous families of mankind, which order 
the Hamitic Babel builders tried to 
contravene (xi. 4), in order to concen- 
trate their power; also the Hamite 
Canaanites in “spreading abroad”’ 
broke the bounds assigned by God, 
seizing the sacred possession of Shem 
where Jehovah was to be blessed as 
“the Lord God of Shem” (ix. 26, 
18-20). (2) The division of Eber’s 
family; the younger branch, the 
Joktanids, migrating into S. Arabia, 
the elder Peleg remaining in Meso- 
potamia, 

Pelet. 1. 1 Chron. ii. 47. 2. Son of 
Azmaveth (a person, or a place): 1 
Chron. xii. 3. 

Peleth. 1. Num. xvi.1. 2.1 Chron. 


ii. 33. 

Pelethites. [See CHERetuitEs.] The 
two together formed David’s body 
guard. As Ittai of Gath, so other 
refugees from Philistine tribes pro- 
bably joined David. The Egyptian 
monuments mention Shayretana (= 
Cherethim, or Cretans) and Pelesatu 
(=Philistines), whom Rameses III. 
conquered. The Shayretana supplied 
mercenaries to the Egyptian kings of 
the 19th and 20th dynasties. Chere- 
thites may be from charath “to cut 
off,”’ viz. from one’s country ; P. from 
palath “he fled,” “ fugitives,’ poli- 
tical refugees. ‘“‘ Philistine’’ is from 
phalash “to emigrate.” Gesenius 
less probably explains “ executioners 
and runners.” 

Pelican: kaath. Two species exist 
in the Levant, Pelican onocratalus 
and P. crispus. Often found on 


the upper Jordan. The Heb. name 
is an imitation of its harsh asslike 
braying note, as onocratalus ex- 


presses; or from a root “ to throw 
up,” from its bringing fishes back to 
its mouth from its large pouch beneath 
the beak. The origin of the fable of 
its feeding its young with its blood 
sprang from its pressing its under 
mandible against its breast to help it 
to disgorge its pouch’s contents for 
its young, and from the ved nail on 
the end of the upper mandible coming 
in contact with the breast. ‘‘ Pelican 
of the wilderness” alludes to its 
seeking uninhabited places as breedin 
places. Being a water bird, 1t coul 
not live in a place destitute of water. 
But midbar means simply an open 
unenclosed land, as distinguished 
from a settled agrioultural region. 
Its posture with bill resting on its 
breast suggests the idea of melancholy 
solitude (Ps. cii. 6, Isa. xxxiv. 11, 
where kaath is ‘‘ pelican” not ‘‘ cor- 
morant”’). After fillingits pouch with 
fish and molluscs, it retires miles 
away inland to consume the contents 
of its pouch. 

Pelonite. 1 Chron. xi. 27, xxvii. 10. 
[See Pattire, Hetxz.] A desig- 
nation from the place of birth or 
residence. For ‘‘ Ahijah the Pelon- 
ite’? (1 Chron. xi. 86) 2 Sam. xxiii. 
34 has ‘‘ Eliam the son of Ahitho- 
phel the Shilonite,’’ the Chronicles 
reading is probably a corruption of 
text. 

Peniel, Penurt=face of God. Name 
given by Jacob to the place where 
he saw God face to face and wrestled 
with Him (Gen. xxxii. 30; comp. 
xxxiii. 10, Jud. viii. 5, 8, 1 Kings 
xii. 25). 

Peninnah. One of Elkanah’s two 
wives; bare children when HaNNAH 
[see] was childless (1 Sam. i. 2, 6, 7). 
As Hannah's “adversary,” P. “pro- 
voked her with provocation for to 
make her fret.”” As Elkanah from 
year to year gave Hannah a double 
portion at the sacrificial meal, “‘ so 
did P. provoke her so that she wept 
and did not eat.’? Elkanah’s love 
to Hannah drew out P.’s renewed 
provocations. 

Penny. Rey DRAM, DRACHM.] The 
Greek silver coin, (Latin denarius, 
whence the French deniev,) bearing 
the head of the reigning Roman 
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emperor, the date of his tribunitian 
power or consulate, or the number 
of times he was saluted emperor 
(Matt. xxii, 19-21). A labourer’s 
day’s wages (xx. 2, 18). The good 
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Samaritan’s gift of twopence for the 
entertainment of the man at the 
inn would suffice for two days. In 
Rev. vi. 6 ‘‘a measure (‘chcenix,’ two 
or three pints) of wheat for a penny,” 
implies comparative scarcity when 
a man’s whole day’s wages would 
only buy a day’s provisions, instead 
of, as ordinarily, buying 16 to 20 
measures. 
[See Mosrs, Law, 
GENEs!ISs, Exopus, Leviticus, Num- 
BERS, DeEUrERONOMY.]| A term mean- 
ing “five volumes” (teuchos in Alex- 
andrian Greek meaning a book) ; ap- 
plied to the first five books of the 
Bible, in Tertullian and Origen. 
“The book of the law’’ in Deut. 
xxvii. 61, xxix. 21, xxx. 10, xxxi. 26; 
“the book of the law of Moses,’ 
Josh. xxiii. 6, Neh. viii. 1; in Ezra vii. 
6, “the law of Moses,” ‘‘ the book of 
Moses” (vi. 18). The Jews now call 
it Torah “the law,”’ lit. the directory. 
In Luke xxiv. 27 “ Moses”’ stands 
for his book. The division into five 
books is probably due to the LXX., 
for the names of the five books, 
‘Genesis, Exodus, etc., are Gr. not 
Heb. The Jews name each book 
from its first word; the pentateuch 
forms one roll, divided, not into 
books, but into larger and smaller 
sections Parshiyoth and Sedarim. 
They divide its precepts into 248 
positive and 365 negative, 248 being 
the number of parts the rabbins 
cassign the body, 865 the days of the 
year. Asa mnemonic they carry a 
square cloth with fringes (tzitzith= 
600 in Heb.) consisting of eight 
threads and five knots, 613 in all. 
The five of the pentateuch answer to 
the five books of the psalter, and 
the five megilloth of the hagio- 
grapha (S. of Sol., Ruth, Lament- 
ations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther). 
After the battle 
with Amalek (Exod. xvii. 14) “Jeho- 
vah said unto Moses, Write this for 
a memorial in the book,’’ implying 
there was a regular account kept in 
a wellknown book. Also Exod. xxiv. 
4, ‘‘Moses wrote all the words of 
Jehovah”; (xxxiv. 27) ‘Jehovah 
said unto Moses, Write thou these 
words” distinguished from ver. 28, 
“He (Jehovah) wrote upon the tables 
the words of the covenant, the ten 
commandments’? (ver.1). In Num. 
xxxiii. 2 ‘‘ Moses wrote their goings 
out according to their journeys by 
the commandment of Jehovah.” In 
Deut. xvii. 18, 19, the king is re. 
gnired to “ write him a copy of this 
law ina book out of that which is 
before the priests, the Levites”’; and 
Dout. xxxi. 9-11, “Moses wrote this 
law and delivered it unto the priests, 
_the son of Levi,’? who should “at 
the end of every seven years read 
this law before all Israel in their 
hearing” ; and ver. 24, ‘‘ Moses made 
an end of writing the words of this 
law in a book,” viz. the whole pen- 
tateuch (“the law,’’ Matt. xxii. 40, 
Gal. iv. 21), “‘and commanded the 
Levites . . . put it in the side of the 
ark that it may be a witness against 
thee,” as it proved under Josiah. 
‘The two iiss of the decalogue 
were IN the ark (1 Kings viii. 9); 
the book of the law, the pentateuch, 
was laid up in the holy of holies, 
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close by the ark, probably in a chest 
(2 Kings xxii. 8, 13, 19). The book 
of the law thus written by Moses 
and handed to the priests ends at 
Deut. xxxi. 23; the rest of the book 
of Deuteronomy is anappendix added 
after Moses’ death by another hand, 
excepting the song and blessing, 
Moses’ own composition. 


Moses speaks of “this law’? and “‘the 


book of this law”? as some definite 
volume which he had written for 
his people (Deut. xxviii. 61, xxix. 19, 
20,29). He uses the third person of 
himself, as John does in the N. T. 
He probably dictated much of it to 
Joshua or some scribe, who subse- 
quently added the account of Moses’ 
death and a few explanatory inser- 
tions. The recension by Ezra (and 
the great synagogue, Buxtorf “ Ti- 
berias,”’ i. 10, Tertullian De Cultu 
Fem. 8, Jerome ad Helvid.) may 
have introduced the further expla- 
nations which appear post Mosaic. 
Moses probably uses _ patriarchal 
documents, as e.g. genealogies for 
Genesis ; these came down ‘through 
Shem and Abraham to Joseph and 
Israel in Egypt. 


That writing existed ages before Moses 


is proved by the tomb of Chnum- 
hotep at Benihassan, of the twelfth 


TOMB AT BENIHASSAN,. 


dynasty, representing a scribe pre- 
senting to the governor a roll of 
papyrus covered with inscriptions, 
dated the sixth year of Osirtasin II., 
long before the exodus. The papyrus 
found by M. Prisse in the hieratic 
character is considered the oldest of 
existing MSS, and is attributed to a 
prince of the fifth dynasty; weighed 
down with age, he invokes Osiris to 
enable him to give mankind the fruits 
of his long experience. It contains 
two treatises, the first, of 12 pages, 
the end of a work of which the 
former part is lost, the second by a 
prince, son of the king next before 
Assa, in whose reign the work was 
composed. The Gr. alphabet bor- 
rows its names of letters and order 
from the Semitic; those names have 
a meaning in Semitic, none in Gr. 
Tradition made Cadmus (=the East- 
ern) introduce them into Greece 
from Phoenicia (Herodot. v. 58). 
Joshua took a Hittite city, Kirjath 
Sepher, ‘‘the city of the book” (Josh. 
xv. 15), and changed the name to 
Debir, of kindred meaning. Perta- 
our, a scribe under Rameses the 
Great, in an Tliad-like poem engraved 
on the walls of Karnak mentions 
Chirapsar, of the Kheta or Hittites, 
a writer of books. From the terms 
for “write,” “ book,” ‘“ink,’’ being 
in all Semitic dialects, it follows they 
must have been known to the earliest 
Shemites before they branched off 
into various tribes and_ nations. 
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Moses, Israel’s wise leader, would 
therefore be sure to commit to writ- 
ing their laws, their wonderful ante- 
cedents and ancestry, and the Di- 
vine promises from the beginning 
connected with them, and their 
fulfilment in Egypt, in the exodus, 
and in the wilderness, in order to 
evoke their national spirit. Israel 
would certainly have a written his- 
tory at a time when the Hittites 
among whom Israel settled were 
writers. 


Moreover, from Joshua downwards the 


O. T. books abound in references to 
the laws, history, and words of 
Moses, as such, universally accepted. 
They are ordered to be read con- 
tinually (Josh.i. 7, 8); ‘‘all the law 
which Moses My servant commanded 
. . . this book of the law”’ (vin. 31, 
84; xxni. 6). In Josh. i. 3-8 and 
13-18 the words of Deut. xi, 24, 25, 
xxxi. 6-12, and iii. 18-20 Num. xxxii. 
20-28, are quoted. Israel’s constitu- 
tion in church and state accords with 
that established by Moses. The 
priesthood is in Aaron’s family (Josh. 
xiv. 1). “‘ Eleazar,” Aaron’s son, 
succeeds to his father’s exalted posi- 
tion and with Joshua divides the 
Jand (xxi. 1), as Num. xxxiv. 17 or- 
dained ; the Levites discharge their 
duties, scattered among the tribes 
and having 48 cities, as-Jehovah by 
Moses commanded (xxxv.7). Sothe 
tabernacle made by Moses is set up 
at Shiloh (Josh. xviii.1). The sacri- 
fices (vili. 81, xxii. 28, 27, 29) are 
those enjoined (Lev. 1, ii.,ili.). The 
altar built (Josh. viii. 80, 81; Exod. 
xx. 25) is ‘“‘as Moses commanded 

- in the book of the law of 
Moses.’’ Comp. also as to the ark, 
Josh. iii. 8, 6, 8, vii. 6; circumcision, 
v. 2; passover, ver. 10: with the pen- 
tateuch. There is the same genera] 
assembly or congregation and princes 
(ix. 18-21, xx. 6,9, xxii. 80; Exod. 
xvi. 22); the same elders of Israel 
(Josh. vii. 6, Deut. xxxi. 9) ; elders 
of the city (xxv. 8, Josh. xx. 4); 
judges and officers (viii. 88, Deut. xvi. 
18); heads of thousands (Josh. xxii. 
21, Num. i. 16). Bodies taken down 
from hanging (Josh. viii. 29,x. 27; 
Deut. xxi. 23). No league with 
Canaan (Josh. ix., Exod. xxiii. 32). 
Cities of refuge (Josh. xx., Num. 
xxxv. 11-15, Deut. iv. 41-438, xix. 
2-7). Inheritance to Zelophehad’s 
daughters (Josh. xvii. 8, Num. xxvii., 
XXXVi.). 


So in Judges Moses’ laws are referred 


to (ii. 1-8, 11, 12, 20; vi. 8-10, xx. 
2, 6,18; Deut. xiii. 6, 12-14, xxii. 21). 
The same law and worship appear in 
Judges as in pentateuch. Judah 
takes the lead (Jud. i. 2, xx. 18; Gen. 
xlix. 8, Num. ii. 3, x. 14). The 
judge’s office is as Moses defined it 
(Deut. xvii. 9). Gideon recognises 
the theocracy, as Moses ordained 
(Jud. viii. 22, 23; Exod. xix. 5, 6; 
Deut. xvii. 14, 20, xxxiii. 5). The 
tabernacle is at Shiloh (Jud. xviii. 
31); Israel goes up to the house of 
God and consults the highpriest with 
Urim and Thummim (xx. 23 26-28; 
Exod. xxviii. 30, Num. xxvii. 21, 
Deut. xii. 5). The ephod is the 
priest’s garment (Jud. vili. 27, xvii. 
5, xviii. 14-17). The Levites scattered 
through Israel are the recognised 
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ministers (xvii. 7-13, xix. 1, 2). Cir- 
cumcision is Israel’s distinguishing 
badge (xiv. 8, xv. 18). Historical re- 
ferences to the pentateuch abound 
(i. 16, 20, 28; ii. 1, 10; vi. 13), espe- 
cially xi. 15-27 epitomizes Num. 
xx., xxi., Deut. ii. 1-8, 26-34 ; comp. 
the language Jud. ii. 1-23 with Exod. 
xxxiv. 18, Lev. xxvi., Deut. xxvii., 
vii. 2, 8, xii. 8; Jud. v. 4, 5 with 
Deut. xxxili. 2, xxxii. 16, 17. 

In the two books of Samuel the law 
and pentateuch are the basis. Eli, 
highpriest, is sprung from Aaron 
through Ithamar (1 Chron. xxiv. 3, 
2 Sam. viii. 17, 1 Kings ii. 27). The 
transfer from Eli’s descendants back 
to Eleazar’s line fulfils Num. xxv. 
10-13. The tabernacle is still at 
Shiloh, 1 Sam. ii. 14, iv. 3; the 
rabbins say it had now become ‘“‘a 
low stone wall-structure with the 
tent drawn over the top,” attached 
to it was a warder’s house where 
Samuel slept. ‘he lamp in it ac- 
cords with Exod. xxvii. 20, 21, Lev. 
xxiv. 2,3; but (1 Sam. iii. 3) let go 
out, either from laxity or because 
the law was not understood to enjoin 
perpetual burning day and night. 
The ark in the tabernacle still sym- 
bolises God’s presence (1 Sam. iv. 3, 
4, 18, 21, 22; v.3-7; vi.19). Jehovah 
of hosts dwells between the cheru- 
bim. The altar, incense, ephod are 
mentioned; also the burnt offering 
(olah), the whole burnt offering 
(kalil), peace offerings (shelamim) : 
1Sam. x. 8, xi. 15, xiii. 9; Exod. xxiv. 
5. The bloody sacrifice (zebach) 
and unbloody offering (minchah): 1 
Sam. ii. 19, ili. 14, xxvi. 19. The vic- 
tims, the bullock, lamb, heifer, and 
ram, are those ordained in Leviticus 
(i. 24, 25; vii. 9, xvi. 2; xv. 22). The 
priest’s perquisites, etc., in Lev. vi. 
6, 7, Deut. xviii. 1, etce., Num. xviii. 
8-19, 25, 32, are alluded to in 1 Sam. 
ii. 12, 18. The Levites alone should 
handle the sacred vessels and ark 
(vi. 15,19). The historical facts of 
the pentateuch are alluded to: Jacob’s 
descent to Egypt, Israel’s deliverance 
by Moses and Aaron (xii. 8); the 
Egyptian plagues (iv. 8, viii. 8); the 
Kenites’ kindness (xv.6). Language 
of the pentateuch is quoted (ii. 22, 
Exod. xxxviii. 8). The request for a 
king (Ll Sam. viii. 5, 6) accords with 
Moses’ words( Deut. xvii. 14); also xvi. 
19 with 1 Sam. viii. 3. The sacrificing 
in other places besides at the taber- 
nacle was allowed because the ark 
was in captivity, and even when re- 
stored it was not yet in its permanent 
seat, mount Zion, God’s one chosen 
place (vii. 17, x. 8, xvi. 2-5). Though 
Samuel, a Levitenota priest (1 Chron. 
vi. 22-28), is said to sacritice, it is in 
the sense that as prophet and judge- 
prince he blessed it (1 Sam. ix. 18). 
Whoever might slay it, the priest 
alone sprinkled the blood on the 
altar. So Joshua (viii. 30, 31), Saul 
(1 Sam. xiii. 9, 10), David (2 Sam. 
xxiv. 25), Solomon (1 Kings iii. 4), 
and the people (ver. 2) sacrificed 
through the priest. 

Samuel as reformer brought all ordi- 
nances of church and state into con- 
formity with the pentateuch. The 
pentateuch and Mosaic ordinances 
underlie Samuel’s work; but, whilst 


deviates as no forger would do. The 
conformity is unstudied and unob- 
trusive, as that of one looking back 
to ordinances existing and recorded 
long before. 

David’s psalms allude to and even quote 
the pentateuch language (Ps. i. 3, 
comp. Gen. xxxix. 3, 23; Ps. iv. 5, 
Deut. xxxiii. 19; Ps.iv.6, Num. vi. 26; 
Ps. viii. 6-8, Gen. i. 26,28; Ps. ix. 
12, Gen. ix. 5, xv. 5, Exod. xxii. 25, 
xxii. 8, Lev. xxv. 36, Deut. xvi. 
19; Ps. xvi. 4, 5, 6, Exod.. xxiii. 
13, Deut. xxxii. 9 ; Ps. xvii. 8, Deut. 
xxxii. 10; Ps. xxiv. 1, Deut. x. 14, 
Exod. xix. 5, xxvi. 6, xxx. 19, 20; Ps. 
xxx. title, Deut.xx. 5; Ps. xxxix.12, 
Lev. xxv. 23; Ps. Ixviii. 1, 4,7, 8, 17, 
Num. x. 35, Dent. xxxiii. 26, Exod. 
xiii. 21, xix. 16, Deut. xxxiii. 2; Ps. 
Ixxxvi. 8, 14, 15, Exod. xy. 11, xxxiv. 
6, Num. x. 10; Ps. ciii. 17, 18, Exod. 
xx. 6, Deut. vii. 9; Ps. cx. 4, Gen. 
xiv. 18; Ps. exxxiii. 2, Exod. xxx. 25, 
30. When dying he charges Solomon, 
“keep the charge, as it is written in 
the law of Moses” (1 Kings ii. 3). 
The pentateuch must have preceded 
the kingdom, for it supposes no such 
form of government. 

Solomon’s Proverbs similarly rest on 
the pentateuch (iii. 9, 18; Exod. xxii. 
29, Gen. ii. 9. Prov. x. 18; Num. 
xiii. 32, xiv. 86. Prov. xi. 1, xx. 10, 
28; Lev. xix. 35, 36, Deut. xxv. 13. 
Prov. xi. 18 marg.; Lev. xix. 16,‘‘not 
go up and down as a talebearer’’). 
Solomon’s temple is an exact doubling 
of the proportions of the tabernacle. 
No one would have built a house with 
the proportions of a tent, except to 
retain the relation of the temple to its 
predecessor the tabernacle (1 Kings 
vi. 1, ete.). The pentateuch must 
have preceded the division between 
Israel and Judah, because it was 
acknowledged in both. Jehoshaphat 
in Judah used ‘“‘the book of the law 
of Jehovah,’ as the textbook for 
reaching the people (2 Chron. xvii. 9). 
In 2 Kings xi. 12 “ the testimony” 
is put in the hands of Joash at his 
coronation. Uzziah burning incense 
contrary to the law incurs leprosy 
(2 Chron. xxvi. 16-21, Num. xvi. 1, 
etc.). Hezekiah kept the command- 
meuts which Jehovah commanded 
Moses (2 Kings xviii. 4, 6). He de- 
stroyed the relic, the brazen serpent 
which remained from Moses’ time, 
because of its superstitious abuse. 
Jeroboam in northern [srael set up 
golden calves on Aaron’s model, with 
words from Exod. xxxii. 28, ‘‘ behold 
thy gods, O Israel, which brought 
thee up out of Egypt”’ (1 Kings xii. 
28). Bethel was chosen as where 
God appeared to Jacob. The feast 
in the eighth month was in imitation 
of that of tabernacles in the seventh 
month (ver. 32, 33), to prevent the 
people going up to sacrifice at Jeru- 
salem (ver. 27); the Levites remain- 
ing faithful to the temple, Jeroboam 
made priests of the lowest people. In 
land2 Kings references to the pen- 
tateuch occur (1 Kings xxi. 3; Ley. 
XXV. Num. xxxvi. 8. 1 Kings 
xxi. 10; Num. xxxv. 30, xxii. 17, xxvii. 
17. 2 Kings iii. 20; Exod. xxix. 38, 
etc. 2 Kingsiv.1; Lev. xxv. 39. 2 
Kings vi. 18; Gen. xix. 11, 2 Kings 
vii. 8; Lev. xiii. 46). 


28, 


generally observing them, he so far| In Isa. v. 24, xxix. 12, xxx. 9, Hos. iv. 6, 
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ii. 15, vi. 7 marg., xi. 3, 4, xi. 1, viii. 
1,12, Amos ii. 4, references to the 
law asa historic record and book, and 
to its facts, occur (Gen. xxv. 26, xxviii. 
11, xxxii. 24. Amos ii. 10; Gen. xv. 
16. Amos iii. 1, 14; Exod. xxvii. 2, 
xxx. 10, Lev. iv.7. Amos ii. 11, 12; 
Num. vi. 1-21. Amos iv. 4,5; Num. 
xxviii. 8, 4, Deut. xiv. 28, Lev. ii. 
11, vii. 12, 18, xxii. 18-21, . Deut. 
xii. 6). Plainly Amos’ “law” was 
the same as ours. Mic. vii. 14 alludes 
to Gen. iii. 14, and Mie. vii. 20 to the 
promises to Abraham and Jacob; 
vi. 4, 5, to the exodus under Moses, 
Aaron, and Miriam, and to Balak’s 
attempt through Balaam to curse 
Israel. 

Under Josiah the passover is held “ ac- 
cording to the word of the Lord by 
the hand of Moses’ (2 Chron. xxxv. 
1,6; 2 Kings xxiii.) on the 14th day 
of the first month. The sacrifices 
accord with the pentateuch ; priests, 
“the sons of Aaron,” and Levites 
kill the passover and sprinkle the 
blood. the passover is traced back 
to Samuel’s days, there being no such: 

assover from that time to JosIan 
Veco! The strange fact that the find- 
ing of the book of the law by HtLktant 
[see] in the temple so moved Josiah’s 
conscience, whereas the pentateuchi: 
had all along been the statute book. 
of the nation, 1s accounted for by the 
prevalent neglect of it during the 
ungodly and idolatrous preceding 
reigns, especially Manasseh’s long’ 
and awfully wicked one. Moses hai! 
ordered the book of the law (not 
merely Deuteronomy) to be put in the 
side of the ark for preservation (Deut. 
xxxi, 26). Theautograph from Moses 
was the “ book”’ found, ‘‘ the law of 
Jehovah by the hand of Moses’’ (2 
Chron. xxxiv. 14). Seven hundred 
years had elapsed, not nearly as long 
as many MSS. have been preserved to- 
us; we have papyri older than Moses, 
more than 3000 years ago. The 
curses in the book read to the king 
are in Lev. xxvi., Deut. xxvii., xxviii.; 
comp. ver. 86 with 2 Kings xxii. 18, 
where the king is specially mentioned 
as about to be punished. When the 
ark was removed (2 Chron. xxxv. 3) 
during Manasseh’s sacrilegious reign 
the temple copy or autograph of 
the law was hid somewhere, pro- 
bably built into the wall, and dis- 
covered in repairing the temple. 
Josiah, as yet young, and having been 
kept in ignorance of the law by the 
idolatrous Amon his father, was still 
only a babe in knowledge of spiritual 
truth. The immediate recognition of 
its authority by Hilkiah the high- 
priest, the scribes, priests, Levites, 
elders, and Huldah the prophetess 
(2 Kings xxii. 8-14, xxiii. 1-4), when 
found, marks that, however kings, 
priests, and people had forgotten and 
wandered from it, they recognised it 
as the long established statute book 
of the nation. 

So entirely is Jeremiah, who began pro- 
phesying the 18th year of Josiah, 
imbued with the language of Deutero- 
nomy that rationalists guess him to. 
be its author. The part of Jer. ii. 1 
—viii. 17 is admitted to have been 
written before the finding of the law 
by Josiah. In ii. 8, viii. 8, he alludes 
to the law as the established statute 
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book. For allusions comp. ii. 6 with 
Deut. viii. 15, Num. xiv. 7, 8, xxxy. 
88, 34, Lev. xviii. 25-28; also Jer. 
ii. 28, “circumcise . . . take away 
the foreskins of your heart,’ with 
Deut. xxxii. 37, 38, iv. 4, x. 16, xxx. 
6, a figure nowhere else found in 
Scripture; Jer. v. 15 with Deut. 
xxvili. 31, 49. 

In Ezek. xxii. 7-12 there are 29 quota- 
tions from the Heb. words of Exodus, 
Leviticus, Deuteronomy. In ver. 26 
four references: Ley. x. 10, xxii. 2, 
etc., xx. 25, Exod. xxxi. 18. Soin 
Ezek.xvi.,xviii.,xx.,a recapitulation of 
God’s loving and long suffering deal- 
ings with Israel as recorded in the 
pentateuch. Ezraon the return from 
Babylon read the book of the law of 
Moses at the feast of tabernacles (as 
enjoined Deut. xxxi. 10-13) “‘ before 
the men and women who could under- 
stand (Heb.), and the ears of all 
were attentive to the book of the 
law”? (Neh. viii. 3). Their accepting 
it even at the cost of putting away 
their wives (Hzra x.) is the strongest 
proof of its universal recognition for 
ages by the nation. For the younger 
people, who had almost lost Heb., 
and spoke Aramaic, Syriac, or Chal- 
dee, he and the Levites read or gave 
atter the Heb. law a Chaldee para- 
phrase which they understood (ver. 
8). Hearranged the older books of 
O. T., and probably with Malachi 
fixed the canon, and transcribed the 
Hebrew or Samaritan character into 
the modern Chaldee square letters. 


The ancient Jews and Christian fathers 


knew of THE SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH 
|see.j It was first brought to light 
in modern times (A.D. 1616) by Pietro 
della Valle, who obtained a MS. of it 
from the Samaritans of Damascus. 
The agreement of this with our 
Jewish pentateuch [see BipLe, OLD 
TESTAMENT] is a sure proof that our 
pentateuch is the same as Israel nsed, 
tor no collusion could have taken 
place between such deadly rivals as 
Jews and Samaritans. Manasseh 
brother of JAppua the highpriest 
[see], having married Sanballat’s 
daughter (Neh. xiii. 28), was expelled 
and became the tirst highpriest on 
mount GErRIzIM [see] in concert with 
others, priestsand Levites, who would 
not put away their heathen wives 
(Josephus, Ant. xi. 8, § 2,4). Pro- 
bably he and they brought to Samaria 
the Samaritan pentateuch from Jeru- 
salem. As it testifies against their 
heathen marriages and schismatical 
worship, the Samaritans would never 
have accepted it if they had not be- 
lieved in its genuineness and Divine 
authority. It certainly could not have 
been imposed on them at a later time 
than Hzra; sofrom at least that date 
it is an independent witness of the 
integrity of the five books of Moses. 
This testimony may be much older, 
for probably the Samaritan penta- 
teuch was carried by the priest sent 
by Esarhaddon in Manasseh’s reign 
(680 B.c.) to teach Jehovah’s worship 
to the Cuthite colonists planted in 
Samaria (2 Kings xvii. 24,28; Ezra 
2-10). The LXX. Gr. transl. shows 
that the Egyptian Jews accepted the 
pentateuch. Antiochus Epiphanes 
directed his fury against the books 
of the law (1 Mace. i.). The Chaldee 


New Testament attestation. 


paraphrase of Onkelos in our Lord’s 
time agrees with owr pentateuch. 
Our Lord 
and His apostles in N. T. refer to 
the pentateuch as of Divine author- 
ity and Mosaic authorship (Matt. 
xix. 4, 6, 7, 8, iv. 4, 7, 10, xv. 1-9; 
Mark x. 4, 8, xii. 26; Luke xvi. 29, 
81, xx. 28, 37, xxiv. 27, 44, 45; John 
1. 17, v. 45, 46, viii. 5; Acts iii. 22, 
vill. 87, xxvi. 22). The two dispen- 
sations, separated by 1500 years, hav- 
ing each its attesting miracles and 
prophecies since. fulfilled and shed- 
ding mutual light on one another, 
could not possibly be impostures. 
The very craving of the Jews after 
“a sign ”’ indicates the notoriety and 
reality of the miracles formerly 
wrought among them (John yi. 18). 


Theauthor of the pentateuch must have 


been intimately acquainted with the 
learning, laws, manners, and religion 
of Egypt (Spencer, De Leg. Heb.; 
Hengstenberg, Egypt and Books of 
Moses). The plagues were an inten- 
sification of the ordinary plagues of 
the country, coming and going mira- 
culously at God’s command by Moses 
(Bryant, Plag. Egypt.). The mak- 
ing of bricks (generally found to have 
chopped straw) by captives is repre- 
sented on the Egyptian monuments 
(Exod. i. 14, v. 7, 8, 18; Brugsch, 
Hist. d’Egypt., 106). Moses’ ark of 
papyrus suits Egypt alone (Exod. ii. 
3); Isis was borne upon a boat of 
ope (Plutarch de Is. et Osiri; 

erodot. ii. 37, 96). Bitumen was 
much used, it was a chief ingredient 
in embalming. The cherubim over 
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EGYPTIAN SHRINE. 


the merey seat resemble Egyptian 
sculptures. The distinction clean 
and unclean was Egyptian, also the 
hereditary priesthood asthe Aaronic. 
The Egyptian priesthood shaved their 
whole bodies and bathed continually 
(Herodot. ii. 37), and wore linen (the 
sole ancient priesthood that wore only 
linen except the Levites: Num. viii. 
7, Exod. xl. 12-15, xxviii. 39-42). 
Aaron’s anointing in his priestly 
robes resembles that of the king on 
Egyptian monuments with royal 
robes, cap, and crown. The scape- 
goat answers to the victim on the 
head of which the Egyptians heaped 
curses and sold it to foreigners or 
threw it into the river (Herodot. ii. 
89). Answering to the Urim and 
Thummim on the highpriest’s breast- 
plate was the sapphire image of 
truth which the Egyptian chief priest 
wore as judge. ‘The temples and 
tombs have hieroglyphics inscribed on 
their doorposts, in correspondence to 
Deut. xi. 20. Pillars with inscrip- 
tions on the plaster were an Egyp- 
tian usage ; so Deut. xxvii. 2, 8. So 
the bastinado on the criminal, made 
to lie down, is illustrated in the 
Benihassan sculptures (Deut. xxv. 
2). The unmuzzled ox treading out 
the corn (ver. 4). The offerings for 
the dead forbidden (xxvi. 14) were 
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such as were usual in Egypt, a table 
being placed in the tombs bearing 
cakes, etc. 


Frequent memorials of Israel’s wilder- 


ness wanderings remained after their 
settlement in Canaan. ‘he taber- 
nacle in all its parts was fitted for 
carrying. ‘Tbe phrases “‘ tents of the 
Lord,” applied to precincts of the 
temple; the cry of revolt, “to 
your tents O Israel’’; “‘ without the 
camp,” for the city, long after the 
expression was literally applicable, 
are relics of their nomad life in the 
desert. So Ps. lxxx. 1: ‘Thou that 
dwellest between the cherubim, shine 
forth! Before Ephraim, Benjamin, 
and Manasseh, stir up Thy strength, 
and come,’’ represents Israel’s three 
warrior tribes on march surrounding 
the ark, with the pillar of fire shining 
high above it. The elders of the 
synagogue succeeded to the elders 
or chiefs of the tribes. The ark it- 
self was of acacia (shittim) wood of 
the Sinaitic peninsula, not of cedar, 
the usual wood for sacred purposes in 
Palestine. The coverings were of 
goats’ hair, ramskin dyed red in 
Arab fashion, and sealskins ie 
BADGER] from the adjoining Red 
Sea, and fine Egyptian linen. So the 
detailed permission to eat the various 
game of the wilderness, wild goat, 
roe, deer, ibex, antelope, and cha- 
mois, applies not to Canaan; it could 
only have been enacted in Israel’s 
desert life previously. The laws and 
the lawgiver’s language look forward 
to life in Canaan (Exod. xii. 25-27, 
xili. 1-5, xxiii. 20-28, xxxiv. 11; Lev. 
xiv. 34, xviii. 8, 24, xix. 28, xx. 22, 
xxiii. 10, xxv. 2; Num. xv. 208; 
xxxiv. 2, xxxv. 2-384; Deut. iv. 1, vi. 
10, vii. 1, ix. 1, ete.). The objection 
from the author’s knowledge of 
Canaan’s geography against its Mo- 
saic authorship is answered by Moses’ 
knowledge of the patriarchs’ wan- 
derings in Canaan. Further, the 
Egyptians knew Palestine well from 
the reign of Thothmes I. Moses in 
his 40 years in Midian and the Sinai 
wilderness was sure to hear much 
about Palestine, and probably visited 
it and sent agents to learn the charac- 
ter of the country, cities, and people. 


The prophecies, as Deut. xii. 10, ‘‘when 


ye go over Jordan . . . and He 
giveth you rest . . . round about,” 
are just such as would not have been 
written after the event. For neither 
at the close of Joshua’s career (xxiii. 
1), nor under the judges and Samuel 
(to whom some rationalists assign 
the pentateuch), nor in any reign 
before Solomon, was there a fulfil- 
ment which adequately came up to 
the language. No forger would put 
into Moses’ mouth words promising 
seemingly “ rest’ immediately after 
entering Canaan, whereas it was not 
realized for 500 years after. 


The language is archaic, suiting the 


time of Moses. Archaisms are found. 
in the pentateuch not elsewhere oc- 
curring. The third person pronoun 
has (unpointed) no variety of gender, 
the one form nw serves both for 
masculine and feminine. So na’ar 
is both boy and girl in pentateuch,, 
elsewhere only ‘‘ boy,” na’arah is 
“girl”? Eel stands for the later 
eelleh, “these.’’? The infinitive of 
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verbs ending in h ends in o instead 
of oth (Gen. xxxi. 28, xlviii. 11; 
Exod. xviii. 18). The third person 
lural ends in -wn instead of w. 
ords peculiar to pentateuch are 
abib, ‘an ear of corn’’; amtachath, 
“asack”’; bathar, “divide’’; bether, 
“piece”; gozal, “young bird’’; 
zebed, “present”; zabad, “to pre- 
sent’; hermeesh, ‘‘asickle’’; mene, 
“basket”; haiquum, “‘ substance ”’; 
keseb for kebes, “‘lamb’’; masveh, 
“veil”’; ’ar for ’ir, “city”; seeer, 
“blood relation.’? Moses mainly 
moulded his people’s language for 
ages, so that the same Heb. was intel- 
ligible in Malachi’s time, 1000 years 
subsequently ; just as the Mecca 
people still speak the Koran language 
written 1200 years ago. Joshua the 
warrior had not the qualifications, 
still less had Samuel the knowledge 
of Egyptand Sinai, to write the pen- 
tateuch. 
The theory of a patchwork of pieces of an 
Elohist and several Jehovist authors 
constituting our homogenéous pen- 
tateuch which has commanded the 
admiration of all ages, and which 
is marked by unity, is too monstrous 
to be seriously entertained. In 
Deut. xvii. 18, 19, “when he (the 
king) sitteth upon the throne of his 
kingdom, he shall write him a copy 
of this law in a book out of that 
which is before the priests the Le- 
vites, and he shall read therein all 
his life,” t.e. he shall have a copy 
written for him, viz. of the whole 
Sara It was as necessary for 
im to know Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers, being that law and history 
on which Deuteronomy is the re- 
capitulatory comment and _ supple- 
ment, as it was to know Deutero- 
nomy. At the feast of tabernacles 
every seven years a reading took 
place, not of the whole pentateuch, 
but of lessons selected out of it and 
representing the whole law which 
Israel should obey (Neh. viii. 18). 
Latterly only certain parts of Deut- 
eronomy have been read on the first 
day alone. In Deut. xxvii. 3 Moses 
charges Israel “thou shalt write 
upon (great stones plastered) all 
the words of this law,” viz. not the 
historical, didactic, ethnological, and 
non-legislative parts, but the legal 
enactments of the pentateuch (the 
Jews reckoned 613, see above). In 
Egypt the hieroglyphics are gene- 
rally graven in stone, the “ plaster”’ 
being added afterwards to protect 
the inscription from the weather 
(Josh. viii. 82). The closing words 
of Num. xxxvi. 13, also of Lev. xxvii. 
34, xxv. 1, xxvi. 46, and the solemn 
warning against adding to or taking 
from Moses’ commands (Deut. iv. 
2, xii. 32), are incompatible with a 
variety of authors, and imply that 
Moses alone is the writer of the pen- 
tateuch as a whole. 
A future life not ignored, but sug- 
gested. Though Moses did not em- 
pe a future state as a sanction of 
is law, yet he believed it, as the 
history proves. The pentateuch con- 
tains enough to suggestit to a serious 
mind. All other ancient legislators 
make a future state of reward and 
punishment the basis of the sanctions 
of their law; Moses rests his on re- 


wards and punishments to follow 
visibly in this life, which proves the 
reality of the special Divine provi- 
dence which miraculously adminis- 
tered the law. Its one aim was 
obedience to Jehovah (Deut. xxviii. 
58). Many particulars were impo- 
litic in a mere human point of view : 
e.g. their peculiar food, ritual, and 
customs, excluding strangers and 
impeding commerce; the prohibition 
of cavalry (xvii. 16); the assembling 
of the males thrice a year to the 
sanctuary, leaving the frontier un- 
guarded, the sole security being 
God’s promise that “no man should 
desire their land’? at those sacred 
seasons (Exod. xxxiv. 24); the com- 
mand to leave their lands untilled the 
seventh year, with the penalty that 
the land should enjoy its sabbath 
during their captivity if they did not 
allow it rest whilst dwelling upon it, 
and with the promise that God 
would command His blessing in the 
sixth year, so that the land should 
bring forth fruit for three years 
(Lev. xxv. 21, xxvi. 32-85). Nor 
could human sagacity foresee, as 
Moses. did, that not the hostile 
nations arownd them, but one from 
far, from the ends of the earth, the 
Romans (led by Vespasian and Ha- 
drian, who both came from com- 
manding Roman legions in Britain) 
whose language they understood 
not, whereas they understood most of 
the dialects around Palestine, should 
be their final conquerors. Their 
dispersion in all lands, yet unity and 
distinctness, and preservation in 
spite of bitter persecutions for al- 
most 1800 years, all fulfil Deut. 
xxvill. 64-68; whereas in former 
captivities they were conveyed to 
one place, as in Goshen in Egypt, 
and in Babylon, so that their restor- 
ation as one nation was easy. “A 
few millions, so often subjugated, 
stand the test of 3000 revolving 
years, and the fiery ordeal of 15 
centuries of persecution; we alone 
have been spared by the indiscrimi- 
nating hand of time, like a column 
standing amidst the wreck of worlds.”’ 
(Transactions of the Parisian San- 
hedrim, p. 68.) But Moses does not 
ignore spiritual sanctions to his law, 
whilst giving chief prominence to the 
temporal. The epistle tothe Hebrews 
(xi.) distinctly asserts the patriarchs 
‘all died in faith, not having received 
the promises, but having seen them 
afar off, and were persuaded of them 
and embraced them, and confessed 
they were strangers and pilgrims on 
the earth . . . they desire a better 
country, that is an heavenly, where- 
fore God is not ashamed to be called 
their God, for He hath prepared for 
them a city’’ (ver. 13-16). Man’s 
creation in God’s,image, God di- 
rectly breathing into him a “living 
soul’ (Gen. i. 26, 27, ii. 7-17); his 
being threatened with double death 
if he ate the forbidden fruit, and 
made capable of living for ever by 
eating of the tree of life, and after 
the fall promised a Deliverer, the 
sacrifices pointing to One who by 
His death should recover man’s for- 
feited life: all imply the hope of 
future immortality. So Abel’s pre- 
mature death, the result of his piety, 
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requires his being rewarded m a 
future life; otherwise God’s justice 
would be compromised (Heb. xi. 4). 
So other facts: Enoch’s translation, 
Abraham’s offering Isaac, symbolis- 
ing Messiah to the patriarch who 
‘desired to see His day, and saw it 
and was glad”’ (John vii. 56, Gen. 
xxii.) ; ‘‘ Moses’ choosing to suffer 
affliction with God’s people, rather 
than enjoy sin’s pleasures for a sea- 
son, and his esteeming Christ’s 
reproach greater riches than Egypt’s 
treasures, because he had respect to 
the recompence of reward”’ (Heb. xi. 
24-27); God’s declaration after 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were 
dead, ‘I am the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob”? (Exod. iii. 6), 
requiring a future eternal recom- 
pence in body and soul to make good 
God’s promise of special favour, so 
inadequately realized whilst they 
were in their mortal bodies (Matt. 
xxii. 29); and Balaam’s prayer (Num. 
xxiii. 10). 
The development of God’s 
grace to man is the golden thread 
running through the whole, and bind- 
ing the parts in one organic unity. 
Chronological sequence regulates the 
parts in the main, as accords with 
its historical character; so Genesis 
rightly begins, Deuteronomy closes, 
the whole. Grace runs through 
Seth’s line to Noah; thence to 
Abraham, whose family become heirs 
of the promise for the world. Israel’s 
birth and deliverance as a nation 
occupy Exodus. Leviticus follows 
as the code for the religious life and 
worship of the elect people. Num- 
bers takes up the history again, and 
with renewed legislation leaves Israel 
at the borders of the promised land. 
Deuteronomy recapitulates and ap- 
plies the whole. Blunt (Undesigned 
Coinc.) notices the incompleteness 
of the pentateuch as a history, and 
consequently the importance of ob- 
serving the glimpses given by its 
passing hints. Thus Joseph’s ‘‘an- 
guish of soul when he besought”’ the 
brothers, unnoticed in the direct 
story, but incidentally coming out 
in their confession of guilt (Gen. 
xlii. 21) ; the overcoming of Jacob’s 
reluctance to give up Benjamin, 
briefly told in the direct account as 
though taking no long time, but inci- 
dentally shown to have taken as long 
time as would have sufficed for a 
journey to Egypt and back (sliii. 
10); the hints in Jacob’s deathbed 
rophecy of his strong feeling as to 
Reaben's misconduct, not noticed in 
the history (xxxv. 22, comp. xlix. 4) ; 
so as to Simeon and Levi (ver. 6). 
The allusion to Anah (xxxvi. 24). 
The introduction of Joshua as one 
well known in Israel, though not 
mentioned before (Exod. xvii. 9). 
The sending back of Zipporah by 
Moses (xviii. 2), noticed at Jethro’s 
taking them to Moses but not pre- 
viously. The phrases ‘‘ before the 
Lord,” “from the presence of the 
Lord,’’ marking the spot whither 
sacrifices were brought and where 
Jehovah signified His presence, pro- 
bably where the cherubim were, B. 
of Eden (Gen. iv. 16). The minute- 
ness of details in the pentateuch 
marks truth, also the touches of 
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nature: e.g. “ the mixed multitude,’’ 
half castes or Egyptians, are the 
first to sigh for Egypt’s cucumbers, 
etc. (Num. xi. 4.) Aaron’s cowardly 
self exculpation, “there came out 
this calf,’’ as if the fire was in fault 
(Exod. xxxii. 24). The special cases 
incidentally arising and requiring to 
be provided for in the working of a 
new system; e.g. the man found 
gathering sticks on the sabbath 
(could an impostor have devised such 
a trifle?); the request of Zelophe- 
had’s daughters for the inheritance, 
there being no male heir (Num. 
xv. 32, xxxvi. 2): matters inconsider- 
able in themselves, but giving occa- 
sion to important laws. The 
simplicity and dignity throughout, 
without parade of language, in de- 
scribing even miracles (contrast 
Josephus Ant. ii. 16 and iii. 1 with 
Exod. xiv. andxvi.). Moses’ candour ; 
as when he tells of his own want 
of eloquence unfitting him to be a 
leader (Exod. iv. 10, 30); his want 
of faith which excluded him from 
the promised land, omitted by Jose- 
phus (Num. xx. 12); his brother 
Aaron’s idolatry (Exod. xxxii. 21); 
the profaneness of Nadaband Abihu 
his nephews (Lev. x.); his sister’s 
jealousy and punishment (Num. xii.); 
his tribe Levi’s spy being faithless 
as the other nine; his disinterested- 
ness, seeking no dignity for his sons, 
and appointing Joshua his successor, 
no relation of his; his prophecies 
fulfilled in Messiah (Deut. xviii.) 
and in the fall of Jerusalem (xxviii.). 
The key afforded in the pentateuch 
to widely scattered traditions of 
pagans, as the golden age, the 
garden of the Hesperides, the fruit 
tree guarded-by the dragon, the 
deluge destroying all but two right- 
eous persons (Ovid, Met. i. 327), the 
rainbow a sign set in the cloud 
(Homer, Il. xi. 27, 28), the seventh 
day sacred (Hesiod, Erga kai Hem., 
770). The onerous nature of the 
law, restraining their actions at 
every turn (Deut. xxii. 6, 9, 8, 10; 
Lev. xvii. 13, xix. 28, 27, 9, 19, 
xxv. 18), implies there must have 
been extraordinary powers in the 
legislator to command acceptance 
for such enactments. The main 
facts were so public, singular, and 
important, affecting the interests of 
every order, that no man could have 
gained credence fora false account 
of them. The pentateuch was pub- 
lished and received during, orimme- 
diately after, the events, and is 
quoted by every Jewish writer and 
sect from Joshua downwards. A 
whole nation so civilized could not 
have been deceived as toa series of 
facts so public and important. The 
details of the tabernacle given so 
minutely are utterly unfit to convey 
an idea of magnificence, nay are 
wearisome, if it were not that they 
are just what Moses would give, if 
really the author, and if he detailed 
the particulars for instructing the 
artists at the time, and according to 
the Divine model given him (Exod. 
xxv. 8, 9,40; xxxix. 42, 43). The 

enealogies of the pentateuch must 

ve existed at the first distribution 
of land, for the property was un- 
alienable from the family and tribe. 


So also the geographical enumera- 
tions (Num. xxxili., xxxiv., xxxv.) 
have that particularity which is in- 
consistent with imposture. The 
author exposes the weak and obscure 
origin of Israel (Deut. xxvi. 5); their 
ungrateful apostasy from Jehovah’s 
pure worship, to the calf (Exod. 
xxxil.); their cowardice on the spies’ 
return (Num. xiii., xiv.; Deut. ix., 
xxxi.). No people would have sub- 
mitted to the jubilee law (Lev. 
xxv. 4,5, xxvi. 34, 35) except both 
legislator and people were convinced 
that God had dictated it, and by a 
peculiar providence would facilitate 
its execution. Miraculous interposi- 
tions such as the pentateuch details 
alone would produce this conviction. 
The law was coeva! with the wit- 
nesses of the miracles; the Jews 
have always received it as written by 
the legislator at the time of the 
facts, and as the sole repository of 
their religion, laws, and history. No 
period can be assigned when it could 
have been introduced, without the 
greatest opposition, if it were a 
forgery. None can be pointed out 
whose interest it was to frame such 
a forgery. The minute particularity 
of time, place, person, and circum- 
stance marks an eye witness. The 
natural and undesigned coincidences 
between Moses’ address in Deutero- 
nomy and the direct narrative in 
the previous books, as regards the 
common facts and the mira¢les, point 
to Moses as the author. (Graves, 
Pent., vi.) 


Pentecost=/fiftieth. [See Frasts. ] 


Exod. xxiii. 16, xxxiv. 22; Num. 
xxviii. 26-81; Deut. xvi. 9-14; Lev. 
xxiii. 15-22. The first sheaf offered 
at the passover and the two leavened 
loaves at pentecost marked the 
beginning and ending of the grain 
harvest, and sanctified the interval 
between as the whole harvest or 
pentecostal season. ‘The lesson to 
Israel was, ‘‘ Jehovah maketh peace 
in thy borders, He filleth thee with 
the finest of the wheat’’ (Ps. cxlvii. 
14). Pentecost commemorated the 
giving of the law on Sinai (Exod. 
xii. 2, xix.), the 50th day after the 
exodus, 50th from ‘the morrow 
after the sabbath ” (7.e. the first day 
of holy convocation, 15th Nisan) ; 
the day after was fitter for cutting 
the sheaf, the 16th day. It was 
also the birthday of the Christian 
church (Acts ii. 1, xx. 16; 1 Cor. 
xvi. 8) through the Holy Spirit, who 
writes Christ’s new law on the heart. 
lt was the last Jewish feast Paul 
observed, and the first which, as 
Whitsunday, Christianskept. ‘‘ The 
feast of weeks” (a week of weeks 
between passover and pentecost), 
“the day of firstfruits.”” The sixth 
day of Sivan, lasting only one day ; 
but the Jews in foreign countries 
have added a second day. Each of 
the two loaves was the tenth of an 
epbah (about three quarts and a 
half) of finest wheat flour. Waved 
before Jehovah with a peace offering 
of the two lambs of the first year, 
and given to the priests. Seven 
lambs of the first year were sacri- 
ficed, one bullock and two rams as a 
burnt offering with meat and drink 
offering, and a kid sin offering. Each 
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brought a freewill offering. The 
Levite, stranger, fatherless, and 
widow were invited. As the pass- 
over was a family gathering, pente- 
cost was a social feast. The people 
were reminded of their Egyptian 
bondage and of their duty to obey 
the law. The concourse at pentecost 
was very great (Acts ii.; Josephus 
Ant. xiv. 13, §14, xvii. 10, § 2; B. J. 
ii. 3, §1). In Exod. xxii. 16, 19, 
“the first (t.e. chief) of the first- 
fruits ’’’ are the two wave loaves 
of pentecost (Lev. xxiii. 17). The 
omer offering at passover was the 
prelude to the greater harvest offer- 
ing at pentecost, before which no 
other firstfruits could be offered. 
The interval between pentecost and 
tabernacles was the time for offering 
firstfruits. The Jews called pente- 
cost ‘‘the concluding assembly of 
the passover”’ (atzereth). If the 
last supper was on the legal day, the 
14th Nisan, and the sabbath of 
Jesus’ lying in the grave was the 
day of the omer, the pentecost of 
Acts ii., 50 days after, must have been 
on the Jewish Saturday sabbath. 
Others make the 13th that of the 
supper; 14th the crucifixion, the 
passover day ; 15th the day of Jesus’ 
sleep, the Saturday sabbath, the 
holy convocation ; our Sunday, first 
day, the omer day; 50th day from 
that would be pentecost, on our 
Lord’s day. The tongues symbol- 
ised Christianity proclaimed by 
preaching; the antithesis to Babel’s 
confusion of tongues and gathering 
of peoples under one ambitious will. 
Jerusalem, the mount of the Lord, 
is the centre of God’s spiritual king- 
dom of peace and_ righteousness ; 
Babel, the centre of Satan’s kingdom 
and of human rebellion, ignores God 
the true bond of union, and so is the 
city of confusion, in the low dead 
level of Shinar. As Babel’s sin 
disunited, so by the Spirit of God 
given on pentecost believers are one, 
“ keeping the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace”’ (Eph. iv. 1-16). 

(See PrENIEL.] Between 
Jabbok and Succoth (Gen. xxxii. 22, 
30, 81; xxxiii. 17). GIDEON [see] 
after Succoth mounted to P. (Jud. 
viii. 5-8.) It then had a tower.. 
Jeroboam fortified P. (1 Kings xii. 
25.) The men of P., like those of 
Succoth, as living on the great army 
route between Canaan and the Kast, 
would not help Gideon through fear 
of Midian’s vengeance. P. was a 
frontier fortress built “ by the way 
of them that dwelt in tents”’ (i.e., 
their usual route along the course of 
the Jabbok, where they would have 
a level way and grass and water, 
down to the Damieh ford of the Jor- 
dan, and so into Canaan). Hence 
arose Jeroboam’s need of rebuilding 
the tower which Gideon had broken 
down long before, and which lay due 
E. from his capital. Four miles 
above ‘“‘Canaan’s ford’”’ are two 
conical hills called ‘hills of gold”’ 
(Dhahab) from the yellow sandstone ; 
one is on one side, the other on the 
other side, of the stream. The west- 
ern one is larger and has more ruins; 
the ruins on the eastern one are re- 
markable, a platform running along 
its precipitous side, strengthened by: 
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a wall 20 ft. high and very solid. 
The work is cyclopean and of the 
oldest times; and there are no ruins 
along the Jabbok course for 50 miles 
save these. The strange aspect of 
the place harmonizes with the name 
given after Jacob’s wrestling with 
the angel of Jehovah, “‘the Face of 
God.” 

Peor. The mountain top to which 
Balak brought Balaam, for his last 
conjurations, from the lower Pisgah 
on its S. (Num. xxiii. 28.) A little 
to the N.E. of the Dead Sea. Beth- 
peor adjoined the ravine (gat) con- 
nected with Israel’s camp and Moses’ 
bunal place (Deut. iii. 29, iv. 46, 
xxxiv. 6). The ravine of Bethpeor 
was that which runs down from near 
Heshbon eastward past Beth-ram ; 
at its upper end are a town’s ruins, 
Nawr or Taur. “The Peor’’ faced 
Jeshimon. [On Peor, contracted for 
BaaL-PEoR,see.} Num. xxv. 18, xxxi. 
16; Josh. xxi. 17. 

Perazim. Isa. xxviii. 21, ‘‘ Jehovah 
shall rise up as in mount P.,” viz. 
as He broke forth as waters do, and 
made a breach (=P.) on David’s 
foes at Baan Perazim [see] by the 
valley of Rephaim (2 Sam. v. 20). So 
utter and sudden was the rout that 
the Philistines left their idols behind, 
and David burned them (1 Chron. xiv. 
11). ‘Mount”’ thus connected with 
‘*Baal’’ implies 1t was an idola- 
trous high place. Isaiah’s reference 
to it as type of Jehovah’s most sud- 
den and overwhelming judgments 
shows how much heavier a blow it 
was than would appear from the 
incidental notice of it in 1 Samuel 
and 1 Chronicles. Josephus (Ant. 
vii. 4, § 1) says not only the Philis- 
tines but ‘‘ all Syria and Phoenicia, 
and many other warlike nations be- 
side,’ made the attack on David. 
Not annihilation. For 
in the case of the lost not only the 
worm but “their worm dieth not 
and the fire is not quenched”’ ; i.e. 
both the instrument of punishment, 
and the object of it, the lost man, 
die not. Thrice repeated by Christ 
with awful emphasis (Mark ix. 44, 
46, 48). [See Hretn.}] Matt. x. 28, 
xiii. 50, iii. 12; 2 Thess. i.9; John 
lii. 36, v. 29; Isa. lxvi. 24 [on “son 
of perdition”’ see ANTICHRIST] ; 
applied only to him and Judas, 
marking the like character and 
destiny of both (John xvii. 12, Acts 
i. 20, Ps. lxix., 2 Thess. ii., Rev. xvii. 
10,11); his course is short, from 
the moment of his manifestation 
doomed to perdition. 

Peresh. 1 Chron. vii. 16. 

Perez. [See Puarez.] Animportant 
family of Judah, of whom one was 
“chief of all the captains of the 
host for the first month’’ (1 Chron. 
xxvii. 3); 468 returned from Baby- 
lon; some settled in Jerusalem (Neh. 
xi. 4-6). 

Perez-Uzza or Uzzau = Uzzah’s 
breaking. [See Perazim.] 1 Chron. 
xiii. 11, xv. 13; 2 Sam. vi. 8. So 
David named Nachon’s or Chidon’s 
threshing floor, because Jehovah 
made a breach or breaking forth on 
Uzzah for his presumptuous rashness 
in stretching forth his hand to sup- 
port the shaken ark. Now Khirbet 
el Uz or Auz, two miles from Kirjath 


Pergamos. 


Jearim, on the hill above Chesla 
(Chesalon), a short way before Kur- 
yet es Saideh, “the blessed city,” 
2.e. the abode of Obed Edom whom 
God “‘ blessed.’’ Uzzah was a Kohath- 
ite Levite (Josephus, Ant. vi. 1, § 4). 
The ark was taken to his father 
Abinadab’s house, as subsequently 
to Obed Edom’s, just because he was 
a Levite. Probably the Amminadab 
of 1 Chron. xv. 10, of Kobath’s 
family (vi. 18); Num. iv. 5, 15, shows 
the Kohathites were to bear but not 
to towch the ark, which was the 
office of Aaron’s family. Soministers 
claiming the sacerdotal priest’s office 
usurp Christ’s office at their peril. 


Perga. On the river Cestrus, then 


navigable up to the city; in Pam- 
PHYLIA [see]. The scene of John 
Mark’s deserting Paul. Its inhabit- 
ants retreat during the unhealthy 
summer heats up to the cool hollows 
(the Yailahs) in the Pisidian hills. 
Paul came in May when the passes 
would be cleared of snow, and would 
join a Pamphylian company on their 
way to the Pisidian heights (Acts 
xill. 13), and would return with them 
on his way from Antioch in Pisidia 
(xiv. 24, 25). He and Barnabas 
preached here. 

A city of Mysia, three 
miles N. of the river Caicus. Eume- 
nes II. (197-159 B.c.) built a beauti- 
ful city round an impregnable castle 
on “the pine-coned rock.” Attalus 
II. bequeathed his kingdom to Rome 
133 B.c. The library was its great 
boast ; founded by Eumenes and de- 


stroyed by Caliph Omar. The 
prepared sheepskins were called 
pergamena charta, whence our 


‘‘parchment”’ is derived. The Nice- 
phorium, or thank offering grove 
for victory over Antiochus, had an 
assemblage of temples of idols, 
Zeus, Athene, Apollo, Aisculapius, 
Dionysus, Aphrodite. -Aisculapius 
the healing god (Tacitus, Ann. iii. 63) 
was the prominent Pergamean idol 
(Martial) ; the Pergamenes on coins 
are called ‘‘the principal temple- 
care-takers (neokorot) of Asia,’ and 
their ritual is made by Pausanias a 
standard. The grove of Aisculapius 
was recognised by the Roman senate 
under Tiberius as having right of 
sanctuary. The serpent (Satan’s 
image) was sacred to him, charms and 
incantations were among medical 
agencies then, and Alsculapius was 
called ‘“‘saviour.’? How appropri- 
ately the address to the P. church 
says, “I know thy works, and where 
thou dwellest, even where Satan’s 
seat (throne) is,” etc. Here ANTIPAS 
[see], Jesus’ “ faithful martyr,” was 
slain (Rev. ii. 12-16). ‘Thou hast 
them that hold the doctrine of 
Balaam who taught Balak to cast a 
stumblingblock before . . . Israel, 
to eat things sacrificed unto idols 
and to commit fornication”; this 
naturally would happen in such an 
idol-devoted city. The Nicolaitanes 
persuaded some to escape obloquy 
by yielding in the test of faithful- 
ness, the eating of idol meats; even 
further, on the plea of Christian 
“liberty,”? to joim in fornication 
which was a regular concomitant of 
certain idols’ worship. Jesus will com- 
pensate with “the hidden manna” 


Perizzite. 


Persia. 


thé inscription, 


PERSTA 


(in contrast to the occult arts of 
Asculapius) the Pergamene Christ- 
ian who rejects the world’s dainties 


on 
a 
RUINS OF CHRISTIAN CHURCH NEAR PERGAMOS, 


for Christ. Like the incorruptible 
manna preserved in the sanctuary, 
the spiritual feast Jesus offers, an 
incorruptible life of body and soul 
is everlasting. The ‘‘ white stone’ 
is the glistering diamond, the Urim 
(light) in the highpriest’s breast- 
plate; “none” but the highpriest 
‘‘lnew the name’’ on it, probably 
Jehovah. As Phinehas was rewarded 
for his zeal against idol compliances 
and fornication (to which Balaam 
seduced Israel), with “an everlasting 
priesthood,”’ so the heavenly priest- 
hood is the reward of those zealous 
against N. T. Balaamites. Now 
Bergamo. 


Perida, children of. Returned 


from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh. 
vii. 57, Ezra ii. 55 PeErupDA). 

One of the ten doomed 
tribes of Canaan (Gen. xv. 19-21). 
Six including P. are enumerated 
Exod. iii. 8, 17. The Canaanite and 
P. are joined in Gen. xii.7. From 
Josh. x1. 3, xvii. 15, they seem to have 
occupied the woods and mountains. 
Bochart (Phaleg. iv. 36) makes them 
an agrarian race living im villages 
only, the name signifying rustics, 
pagani. Bezek was their stronghold, 
and Adoni-bezek their chief (Jud. i. 
4, 5), in the S. of Palestine, also on 
the western sides of mount Carmel 
(Josh. xvii. 15-18). Reduced to bond 
service by Solomon (1 Kings ix. 20, 
2 Chron. vii. 7). The Heb. perazoth, 
“‘unwalled country villages” or 
“‘towns,’’ were inhabited by peasants 
engaged in agriculture like the Arab 
fellahs (Deut. iii. 5, 1 Sam. vi. 18, 
Ezek. xxxviii. 11, Zech. ii. 4). 

Ezek. xxvii. 10, xxxviil. 5. 
“P. proper” was originally a small 
territory (Herodot. ix. 22). On the 
N. and N.E. lay Media, on the S. 
the Persian gulf, Elam on the W., 
on the E. Carmania. Now Fars, 
Farsistan. Rugged,with pleasant val- 
leys and plains in the mid region and 
mountains inthe N. The S. toward 
the sea is a hot sandy plain, in places 
covered with salt. Persepolis (in the 
beautiful valley of the Bendamuir), 
under Darius Hystaspes, took the 
place of Pasargade the ancient capi- 
tal; of its palace ‘‘ Chehl Minar,” 
‘forty columns,”’ still exist. Alex- 


ander in a drunken fit, to please a’ 


courtesan, burned the palace. Pa- 
sargade, 40 miles to the N., was 
noted for Cyrus’ tomb (Arrian) with 
““T am Oyrus the 
Achemenian.’”’ [See Cyrus. ] 


The Persians came originally from the 


E., from the vicinity of the Sutlej 
(before the first contact of the Assyr- 
jans with Aryam tribes HE. of mount 
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Zagros, 880 3b.c.), down the Oxus, 
then 8. of the Caspian Sea to India. 


PERSIAN NOBLE, 


‘There were ten castes or tribes: three 
noble, three agricultural, four nom- 
adic; of the last were the ‘‘Dehavites”’ 
or Dahi (Ezra iv. 9). The Pasar- 
gads were the noble tribes, in which 
the chief house was that of the 
Achemenide. Darius on the rock of 
Behistun inscribed : ‘‘ from antiquity 
our race have been kings. There are 
eight of our race who have been 
kings before me, I am the ninth.” 
[See Exam on its relation to Persia. } 


‘The Persian empire stretched at one 


time from India to Egypt and Thrace, 
including all western Asia between 
the Black Sea, the Caucasus, the 
Caspian, the Jaxartes upon the N., 
the Arabian desert, Persian gulf, 
and Indian ocean on the S. Darius 
in the inscription on his tomb at 
Nakhsh-i-rustam enumerates thirty 
countries besides P. subject to him, 
Media, Susiana, Parthia, Aria, Bac- 
tria, Sogdiana, Chorasmia, Zarangia, 
Arachosia, Sattagydia, Gandaria, 
India, Scythia, Babylonia, Assyria, 
Arabia, Egypt, Armenia, Cappadocia, 
Saparda, lonia, the Augean isles, the 
country of the Scodre (European), 
Tonia, the Tacabri, Budians, Cush- 
ites, Mardians, and Colchians. 

The organisation of the Persian king- 
dom and court as they appear in 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, accords 
with independent secular historians. 
The king, a despot, had a council, 
“seven princes of Persia and Media 
which see his face and sit the first in 
the kingdom ”’ (Esth. i. 14, Ezra vii. 
14). So Herodotus (iii. 70-79) and 
Behistun inscription mention seven 
chiefs who organised the revolt 
against Smerdis (the Behistun rock 
W. of Media has one inscription in 
three languages, Persian, Babylonian, 
and Scythic, read by Grotefend). 
“ The law of the Persians and Medes 
which alters not’ (Hsth. i. 19) also 
controlled him in some measure. In 
Scripture we read of 127 provinces 


PERSIAN SOLDIERS. 


(Esth. i. 1) with satraps (iii. 12, viii. 
9; Xerxes in boasting enlarged the 
list ; 60 are the nations in his arma- 
ment according to Herodotus) main- 
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tuined from the palace (Ezra iv. 14), 
having charge of the revenue, paid 
partly in money partly in kind (vii. 
21, 22). Mounted posts (peculiar to 
P. and described by Xenophon, Cyr. 
vill. 6, 17, and Herodotus, viii. 98), 
with camels (Strabo xv. 2, § 10) and 
horses pressed into service without 
pay (angareuein: Matt. v. 41, Mark 
xv. 21), conveyed the king’s orders 
(Esth. iii. 10, 12, 13; viii. 10, 14), 
authenticated by the royal signet (so 
Herod. iii. 128). A favourite minister 
usually had the government mainly 
delegated to him by the king (Esth. 
iii. 1-10, viii. 8, x. 2,3). Services were 
recorded (ii. 28, vi. 2, 3) and the actors 
received reward as ‘‘ royal benefac- 
tors’’ (Herod. iii. 140) ; state archives 
were the source of Ctesias’ history 
of P. (Diod. Sic. iii. 2.) The king 
lived at Susa (Hsth. i. 2, Neh. i. 1) 
or Babylon (Ezra vii. 9, Neh. xiii. 6). 
In accordance with Esth. i. 6, as to 
“pillars of marble’ with ‘‘ pavement 
of red, blue, white, and black,” and 
“hangings of white, green, and blue 
of fine linen and purple to the pil- 
lars,’’ the remains exhibit four groups 
of marble pillars on a pavement of 
blue limestone, constructed for cur- 
tains to hang between the columns 
as suiting the climate. (Loftus’ 
Chaldsea and Susiana.) One queen 
consort was elevated above the many 
wives and concubines who approached 
the king “‘in their turn.’’ To intrude 
on the king’s privacy was to incur 
the penalty of death (comp. Hero. 
dotus, iii. 69-84. with HEsth. ii. 12, 15, 
iv. 11-16, v.). 


Parsa is the native name, the modern 


Parsee; supposed to mean ‘‘tigers.”’ 
Originally simple in habits, upon over- 
throwing the Medes they adopted 
their luxury. They had a dual wor- 
ship, Oromasdes or Ormuzd, ‘“‘the 
great giver of life,’? the supreme 
good god; Mithra, the sun, and 
Homa, the moon, were under him. 
Ahriman, “‘ the death dealing’ being, 
opposed to Oromasdes. Magianism, 
the worship of the elements, espe- 
cially fire, the Scythic religion, in- 
fected the Persian religion when the 
Persians entered their new country. 
Zoroaster (the Gr. form of Zerdusht), 
professing to be Ormuzd’s prophet, 
was the great reformer of their reli- 
gious system, the contemporary of 
Daniel (Warburton iv. 180, but ac- 
cording to Markham 1500 B.c., 
before the separation of the two 
Aryan races, the Indians and Per- 
sians) and acquainted with the Jew- 
ish Scriptures, as appears from his 
account of creation (Hyde ix., x., 
xxii., xxsi., Shahristani Relig. Pers.), 
and from his inserting passages from 
David’s writings and prophecies of 
Messiah. Tle condemns the notion 
of two independent eternal principles, 
good aid evil, and makes the su- 
preme God Creator of both (and that 
under Him the angel of light and 
the angel of darkness are in perpetual 
conflict) as Isaiah teaches, and in 
connection with the prophecy of 
Cyrus the Jews’ deliverer from Baby- 
lon: ‘thus saith Jehovah to His 
anointed, Cyrus. . . I will go before 
thee, I will break in pieces the gates 
of brass . . . I form the light and 
create the darkness; I make peace 
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and create evil.”’ Zoroaster taught 
that God created the good angel 
alone, and that the evil followed by the 
defect of good. He closely imitates 
the Mosaic revelation. As Moses 
heard God speaking in the midst of 
the fire, so Zoroaster pretends. As 
the Divine glory rested on the mercy 
seat, so Zoroaster made the sacred 
fire in the Persian temples to sym- 
bolise the Divine presence. Zoroas- 
ter pretended that fire from heaven 
consumed sacrifices, as often had 
been the case in Israel’s sacrifices ; 
his priests were of one tribe as 
Israel’s. In his work traces appear 
of Adam and Eve’s history, creation, 
the deluge, David’s psalms. He 
praises Solomon and delivers his 
doctrines as those of Abraham, to 
whose pure creed he sought to bring 
back the Magian religion. In Lu- 
cian’s (De Longzevis) day his religion 
was that of most Persians, Parthians, 
Bactrians, Aryans, Sacans, Medes, 
and Chowaresmians. His Zendavesta 
has six periods of creation, ending 
with man as in Genesis. Avesta is 
the name for Deity. Zend is akin 
to Khandas, ‘metre,’’ from the same 
root as scandere, scald “a poet,” 
“scan.’’ Mazdao, his name of Or- 
muzd, “T am that I am,” answers to 
JEHOVAH in Exod. iii. He expected 
a zoziosh or saviour. Jire, originally 
made the symbol of God, became, 
as Roman Catholic symbols, at length 
idolized. The Parsees observe the 
nirang: rubbing the urine of a cow, 
she goat, or ox over the face and 
hands, the second thing a Parsee 
does in getting up in the morning. 
The women after childbirth undergo 
it and have actually to drink a little 
of it! The Parsees pray 16 times a 
day. They have an awe of light. 
They are the only orientals who do 
not smoke. The priests and people 
now do not understand one word of 
the Zendavesta. (Miiller.) The Per- 
sian language was akin to the Indian 
Sanskrit. 

Acheemenes led the emi- 
grating Persians into their final set- 
tlement, 700 B.c. Teispes, Cambyses 
I. (Kabujiya in the monuments), 
Cyrus I., Cambyses II., and Cyrus 
the Great reigned successively. After 
80 years’ subjection to the Medes the 
Persians revolted and became su- 
preme, 558 B.c. Cyrus the Great con- 
quered Babylonand restored the Jews 
(Isa. xliv. 28, xlv. 1-4; Ezra i. 2-4). 
His son Cambyses III. conquered 
Egypt (Ahasuerus, Ezra iv. 6), but 
failed in Ethiopia. Thenthe Magian 
priest Gomates, pretending to be 
Smerdis,Cyrus’ son, whom Cambyses 
had secretly murdered, gained the 
throne (522 B.c.), and Cambyses III. 
committed suicide. He forbad the 
Jews building the temple (Ezra iv. 
7-22, Artaxerxes). By destroying the 
Persian temples and abolishing the 
Oromasdian chants and ceremonies, 
and setting up fire altars, Pseudo 
Smerdis alienated the Persians, 
Darius, son of Hystaspes, of the 
blood royal, revolted, and slew him 
after his seven months’ reign. He 
reverted to Cyrus’ policy, by grant 
enabling the Jews to complete the 
temple in his sixth year (Hzra vi. 
1-15). Xerxes (Ahasuerus) his son 
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held the feast in his third year at 
Shushan for ‘‘the princes of the 
provinces,”’ preparatory to invading 
Greece. His marriage with Esther 
in his seventh year immediately fol- 
lowed his flight from Greece, when 
he gave himself up to the pleasures 
of the seraglio. His son Artaxerxes 
Longimanus befriended Ezra (vii. 1, 
11-28) and Nehemiah (ii. 1-9) in their 
patriotic restoration of the Jews’ 
national polity and walls. [See 
Daniezt, Cyrus, Mepes, Parruia, 
AHASUERUS, ARTAXERKXES. ] ‘‘ Darius 
the Persian’’ or Codomanus (Neh. 
xii. 22) was conquered by Alexander 
the Great (Dan. viii. 3-7). 

A Christian woman, saluted 
and praised by Paul (Rom. xvi. 12) 
as having “laboured much in the 
Lord”; comp. Priscilla’s ministrations 
as to Apollos (Acts xviii. 26). 
Peter. [See Jesus Carist.] Of Beth- 
saida on the sea of Galilee. The Gr. 
for Heb. Cephas, ‘‘stone”’ or ‘‘ rock.” 
Simon his original name means 
“hearer”; by it he is designated in 
Christ’s early ministry and between 
Christ’s death and_ resurrection. 
Afterwards he is called by his title of 
honour,“ Peter.’? Son of Jonas(Matt. 
xvi. 17 ; John i. 48, xxi. 16); tradition 
makes Johanna his mother’s name. 
Brought up to his father’s business 
as a fisherman on the lake of Galilee. 
He and his brother Andrew were 
partners with Zebedee’s sons, John 
and James, who had “hired ser- 
vants,’”’ which implies a social status 
and culture not the lowest. He lived 
first at Bethsaida, then in Caper- 
naum, in a house either his own or his 
mother in law’s, large enough to re- 
ceive Christ and his fellow apostlesand 
some of the multitude who thronged 
about Him. In“ leaving all to follow 
Christ,” he implies he made a large 
sacrifice (Mark x. 28). The rough 
life of hardship to which fishing 
inured him onthe stormy lake formed 
a good training of his character to 
prompt energy, boldness, and endur- 
ance. The Jews obliged their young 
to attend the common schools. In 
Acts iv. 18, where Luke writes the 
Jewish council regarded him and 
John as ‘ unlearned and ignorant,” 
the meaning is not absolutely so, but 
in respect to professional rabbinical 
training “‘laics,”’ ‘‘ ignorant” of the 
deeper sense which the scribes ima- 
gined they found in Scripture. Ara- 
maic, half Heb. half Syriac, was the 
language of the Jews at that time. 
The Galileans spoke thisdebased Heb. 
with provincialisms of pronunciation 
and diction. So at the denial P. be- 
trayed himself by his “‘speech”’ (Matt. 
xxvi. 73, Luke xxii. 59). Yet he 
conversed fluently with Cornelius 
seemingly without an interpreter, and 
inGr. His Gr. style in his epistles is 
correct; but Clement of Alexandria, 
Irenzus, and Tertullian allege he em- 
ployed an interpreter for them. He 
was married and led about his wife in 
his apostolic journeys (1 Cor. ix. 5). 
The oblique coincidence, establishing 
his being a married man, between 
Matt. viii. 14, ‘‘ P.’s wife’s mother 
. .. sick of a fever,’’ and 1 Cor. ix. 
5, “have we not power to lead about 
a sister, a wife, as wellas Cephas?”’ 
is also a delicate confirmation of the 
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truth of the miraculous cure, as no 
forger would be likely to exhibit such 
a minute and therefore undesigned 
correspondence of details. Alford 
transl. 1 Pet. v. 13 “‘ she in Babylon”’ 
(comp. iii. 7); but why she should be 
called “‘ elected together with you in 
Babylon,”’ as if there were no Christ- 
jan woman in Babylon besides, is in- 
explicable. P. and John being closely 
associated, P. addresses the church 
in John’s province, Asia, “your co- 
elect sister churchin Babylon saluteth 
you”; so 2 John 13 inreply. Clemens 
Alex. gives the name of P.’s wife 
as Perpetua. Tradition makes him 
old at the time of his death. 


His first call was by Andrew his brother, 


who had been pointed by their former 
master John the Baptist to Jesus, 
“behold the Lamb of God” (John 
i. 36). That was the word that made 
the first Christian; so it has been 
ever since. ‘‘ We have found (imply- 
ing they both had been looking 
for) the Messias,’’ said Andrew, and 
brought him to Jesus. ‘“‘ Thou art 
Simon son of Jona (so Alex. MS. but 
Vat. and Sin. ‘John’), thou shalt 
be called Cephas’’ (ver. 41, 42). As 
“Simon” he was but an learer; as 
Peter or Cephas he became an apostle 
and so a foundation stone’ of the 
ebhurch, by union to the one only 
Foundation Rock (Eph. ii. 20, 1 Cor. 
iii. 11). Left to nature, Simon, 
though bold and stubborn, was im- 
pulsive and fickle, but joined to Christ 
he became at last unshaken and firm. 
After the first call the disciples re- 
turned to their occupation. The call 
to close discipleship is recorded Luke 
v. 1-11. The miraculous draught of 
fishes overwhelmed Simon with awe 
at Jesus’ presence ; He who at crea- 
tion said, ‘‘ let the waters bring forth 
abundantly” (Gen. i. 20), now said, 
“let down your nets for a draught.’ 
Simon, when the net which they had 
spread in vain all night now brake 
with the multitude of fishes, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ depart frum me, for I am 
a sinful man, O Lord!” He forgot 
Hos. ix. 12 end; our sin is just the 
reason why we should beg Christ to 
conve, not depart. ‘“‘ Fear not, hence- 
forth thou shalt catch to save alive 
(zdgron) men,” was Jesus’ explana- 
tion of the typical meaning of the 
miracle. The call, Matt. iv. 18-22 
and Mark i. 16-20, is the same as 
Luke v., which supplements them. 
P. and Andrew were first called; 
then Christ entered P.’s boat, then 
wrought the miracle, then called 
James and John; Jesus next healed 
of fever Simon’s mother in law. 


His call to the apostleship is recorded 


Matt. x. 2-4. Simon stands foremost 
in the list, and for the rest of Christ’s 
ministry is mostly called ‘‘Peter.’? His 
forward energy fitted him to be 
spokesman of the apostles. So in 
John vi. 66-69, when others went 
back (2 Tim. iv. 10), to Jesus’ testing 

uestion, ‘‘will ye also go away?” 
Simon replied, ‘‘ Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life, and we believe and are 
sure that Thou art that Christ, the 
Son of the living God.’? Comp. his 
words, Acts iv. 12. He repeated this 
testimony at Caesarea Philippi (Matt. 
xvi. 16). Then Jesus said: ‘‘ blessed 
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artthou, Simon Barjona, for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee 
(John i, 13, Eph. ii. 8) but My Father 
in heaven, and... thou art P.,and 
uponthis rock I will build My church, 
and the gates of hades shall not pre- 
vail against it.’”’ P. by his believing 
confession identified himself with 
Christ the true Rock (1 Cor. iii. 11, 
Isa. xxviii. 16, Eph. ii. 20), and so 
received the name; just as Joshua 
bears the name meaning Jehovah 
Saviour, because typifying His per- 
son and offices. P. conversely, by 
shrinking from a crucified Saviour 
and dissuading Him from the cross, 
“be it far from Thee,’ identified 
Himself with Satan who tempted 
Jesus to take the world kingdom 
without the cross (Matt. iv. 8-10) 
and is therefore called ‘ Satan,’ 
““ get thee behind Me, Satan,”’ etc. 
Instead of a rock P. became a 
stumblingblock (‘‘offence,’’ scanda- 
lon). “I will give unto thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven,” viz. to 
open the door of faith to the Jews 
first, then to Cornelius and the Gen- 
tiles (Acts x. 11-48). Others and 
Paul further opened the door (xiv. 
27, xi. 20-26). The papal error re- 
gards P. as the rock, w himself 
officially, and as transmitting an in- 
fallible authority to the popes, as if 
his successors (comp. Isa. xxii. 22). 
The ‘‘binding”’ and “‘loosing’’ power 
is given as much to the whole church, 
laymen and ministers, as to P. (Matt. 
xviii. 18, John xx. 28.) P. exercised 
the power of the keys only in preach- 
ing, as on pentecost (Acts ii.). He 
never exercised authority over the 
other apostles. At Jerusalem James 
exercised the chief authority (Acts 
xv,, 19, sxxi, g05, Gall i9 [9s 2o). 
P. “withstood him to the face, be- 
cause he was.to be blamed,” ‘not 
walking uprightly in the truth of 
the gospel,” but in “ dissimulation’” 
(ii. 10-14). 


[On the miraculous payment of the 


temple tribute of the half shekel (two 
drachms) each, see Jesus Curist. } 
Matthew alone (xvii. 24-27) records it, 
as ob, to the aspect of Jesus 
as theocratic king, prominent in the 
first Gospel. P. too hastily had 
answered for his Master as though 
He were under obligation to pay the 
temple tribute; P. forgot his own 
contession (xvi. 16). Nevertheless 
the Lord, in order not to *‘ offend,” 
i.e. give a handle of reproach, as if 
He despised the temple and law, 
caused P. the fisherman again to re- 
sume his occupation and brought a 
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fish (Ps. viii. 8, Jon. i. 17) with a 
stater, i.e. shekel, in its mouth, the © 
exact sum required, fowr drachms, 
for both. Jesus said, ‘for Mr and 
thee,’ not for us; for His payment 
was on an altogether different footing 
from P.’s (comp. John xx. 17). P- 
needed a ‘‘ransom for his soul’ 
and could not pay it; but Jesus 
needed none; nay, came to pay it 


ba 
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Himself (xx. 28), first putting Him- 
self under the same yoke with us 
(Gal. iv. 4, 5). 

P., James, and John were the favoured 
three alone present at the raising of 
Jairus’ daughter, the transfiguration, 
and the agony in Gethsemane. His 
exaltations were generally, through 
his self sufficiency giving place tu 
weakness, accompanied with humilia- 
tions, as in Matt. xvi. In the trans- 
figuration he talks at random, “ not 
knowing whattosay .. . sore afraid,” 
according to the unfavourable ac- 
count given of himself in Mark (ix. 6). 
Immediately after faith enabling him 
to leave the ship and walk on the 
water to go to Jesus (Matt. xiv. 29), 
he became afraid because of the 
boisterous wind, and would have sunk 
but for Jesus, who at the same time 
rebuked his “‘doubts’’ and ‘little 
faith’’ (Ps. xciv. 18). His true boast, 
“behold we have forsaken all and 
followed Thee,” called forth Jesus’ 
promise, ‘‘ in the regeneration, when 
the Son of man shall sit in the throne 

- of His glory, ye also shall sit upon 
twelve thrones judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel,’ and Jesus’ warning, 
illustrated by the parable of the la- 
bourers in reproof of the hireling 
spirit, ‘‘ the last shall be first and the 
first last... many be called... few 
chosen” (Matt. xix. 27—xx. 16). P., 
Andrew, James, and John heard the 
solemn discourse on the second advent 
(Matt. xxiv.). At the last supper P. 
shrank with a mixture of humility 
and self will from Jesus’ stooping to 
wash his feet. Jesus replied, “if I 
wash thee not, thou hast no part-with 
Me” (John xiii.). With character- 
istic warmth P. passed to the opposite 
extreme, “ Lord, not my feet only, 
but also my hands and my head.” 
Jesus answered, ‘‘le that is bathed 
(all over, viz. regenerated once for 
all, lelowimenos) needeth not save to 
wash (nipsasthai, a part) his feet, 
but is clean every whit.’ Simon 
in. anxious affection asked, ‘‘ Lord, 
whither goest Thou?” when Jesus 
said, “whither I go, ye cannot come.”’ 
Jesus promised P. should follow Him 
afterwards, though not now. Then 
followed his protestations of faithful- 
ness unto death, thrice repeated as 
well as the thrice repeated warnings 
(Matt. xxvi. 33-35; Mark xiv. 29-31, 
72; Luke xxii. 33, 34; John xiii. 
86-38). Satan would “ sift ’’ (Amos 
ix. 9) all the disciples, but P. especi- 
ally ; and therefore for him especially 
Jesus interceded. Mark mentions 
the twice cockerowing and P.’s pro- 
testing the more vehemently. Love, 
and a feeling of relief when assured 
he was not the traitor, prompted his 
protestations. Animal courage P. 
showed nosmall amount of, incutting 
off Malchus’ ear in the face of a Ro- 
man band; moral courage he was 
deficient in. Trauspose the first and 
second denials in John; then the 
first took place at the fire (Matt. xxvi. 
69; Mark xiv. 66, 67; Luke xxii. 56; 
John xviii. 25), caused by the fixed 
recognition of the maid who admitted 
P. (Luke xxii. 56); the second took 
place at the door leading out of the 
court, whither he had withdrawn in 
fear (Matt. xxvi. 71; Mark xiv. 68, 69; 
Luke xxii. 58; John xviii. 17); the 
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third took place in the court an 
hour after (Luke xxii. 59), before 
several witnesses who argued from his 
Galilean accent and speech, near 
enough for Jesus to cast that look on 
P. which pierced his heart so that 
he went out and wept bitterly. The 
maid in the porch knew him, for John 
had spoken unto her that kept the 
door to let in P. (John xviii. 16.) 


On the resurrection morning P. and 


John ran to the tomb; John outran 
P. (being the younger man; John 
xxi. 18 implies P. was then past his 
prime, also the many years by which 
Jobn outlived P. imply the same), 
but P. was first to enter. John did 
not venture to enter till P. set the 
example; fear and reverence held 
him back, as in Matt. xiv. 26, but 
P. was especially bold and fearless. 
To him Jesus sends through Mary 
Magdalene a special message of His 
resurrection to assure him of forgive- 
ness (Mark xvi. 7). To P. first of 
the apostles Jesus appeared (Luke 
xxiv. 84, 1 Cor. xv. 5). ‘‘Simon”’ 
is resumed until at the supper (John 
xxi.) Jesus reinstates him as P., 
that being now ‘‘ converted’? he may 
‘“feed the lambs and sheep” and 
“strengthen his brethren.” 


. in the first 12 chapters of Acts 


{see} is the prominent apostle. His 
discourses have those undesigned co- 
incidences with his epistles which 
mark their genuineness. (Acts ii. 20; 
2 Pet. iii. 10. Acts ii. 23, 24; 1 Pet.i. 
2,21. Acts iii. 18; 1 Pet. i. 10, 11.) 
As in the Gospels, so in Acts, P. is 
associated with John. His words 
before the highpriest and council 
(iv. 19, 20), ‘“‘ whether it be right in 
the sight of God to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye, for 
we cannot but speak the things 
which we have seen and heard,” and 
again v. 29, evince him as_ the 
rock-man; and after having been 
beaten in spite of Gamaliel’s warn- 
ing, P.’s rejoicing with the other 
apostles at being counted worthy to 
suffer for Christ (v. 41) accords 
with his precept (1 Pet. iv. 12-16; 
comp. ii. 24 with Acts v. 30 end). 
P.’s miracle of healing (Acts iii.) was 
followed by one of judgment (v.) 
[see AnaNnriAs]. As he opened the 
gospel door to penitent believers 
(ii. 87, 88), so he closed it against 
hypocrites as Ananias, Sapphira, and 
Simon Magus (viii.). P. with John 
confirmed by laying on of hands the 
Samaritan converts of Philip the 
deacon. [See BAPTISM, LAYING ON 
HANDS.! In so far as the bishops 
represent the apostles, they rightly 
follow the precedent of P. and John 
in confirming after an interval those 
previously baptized and believing 
through the instrumentality of lower 
ministers as Philip. The ordinary 
graces of the Holy Spirit continue, 
and are received through the prayer 
of faith ; though the extraordinary, 
conferred by the apostles, have 
ceased. Three years later Paul 
visited Jerusalem in order to see 
P. (Gal. i. 17, 18; histoveesai means 
“to become personally acquainted 
with as one important to know”’; 
Acts ix. 26). P. was prominent 
among the twelve, though James as 
bishop had chief authority there. 


From this point P. becomes 
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It was important that Paul should 
communicate to the leading mover 
in the church his own independent 
gospel revelation; next P. took a 
visitation tour through the various 
churches, and raised AMneas from 
his bed of sickness and Tabitha from 
the dead (ver. 32). A special reve- 
lation, abolishing distinctions of 
clean and unclean, prepared him for 
ministering and CorNnetius [see} 
for seeking tle gospel (chap.x.). P. 
was the first privileged to open the 
gospel to the Gentiles, as he had be- 
fore to the Jews, besides confirming 
the Samaritans. P. justified his act 
both by the revelation and by God's 
sealing the Gentile converts with the 
Holy Ghost. ‘ Forasmuch then as 
God gave them the like gift as He 
did unto us who believed on the 
Lord Jesus Christ (the true test of 
churchmanship), what was I that 1 
could withstand God ?”’ (xi. 17, 18.) 
The Jews’ spite at the admission of 
the Gentiles moved Herop [see] 
Agrippa I. to kill James and im- 


prison P. for death. But the 
church’s unceasing prayer was 
stronger than his purpose; God 


brought P. to the house of Mark’s 
mother whilst they were in the act 
of praying for him (Isa. Ixv. 24). It 
was not P. but his persecutor who 
died, smitten of God. 

“apostle 
of the circumcision,” giving place, 
in respect to prominence, to Paul, 
“apostle of the uncireumcision.”? P. 
the apostle of the circumcision ap- 
propriately, as representing God’s 
ancient church, opens the gates to 
the Gentiles. It was calculated also 
to open his own mind, naturally 
prejudiced on the side of Jewish 
exclusiveness. It also showed God’s 
sovereignty that He chose an instru- 
ment least of all likely to admit 
Gentiles if left to himself. Paul, 
though the apostle of the Gentiles, 
confirmed the Hebrews; P., though 
the apostle of the Jews, admits 
the Gentiles (see the ‘‘jirst’’ in Acts 
iii. 26, implying others): thus per- 
fect unity reigned amidst the diver- 
sity of the agencies. At the council 
of Jerusalem (chap. xv.) P. led the 
discussion, citing the case of Curne- 
lius’ party as deciding the question, 
for ‘ God which knoweth the hearts 
bare them witness, giving them the 
Holy Ghost even as He did uuto us, 
and put no difference between us and 
them, purifying their hearts by faith,” 
“but we believe that through the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ we 
shall be saved, even as they’’; comp. 
his epistles in undesigned coincidence 
(1 Pet. i. 22,2 Pet. i. 9). James 
gave the decision. P. neither pre- 
sided, nor summoned, nor dismissed 
the council, nor took the votes, nor 
pronounced the decision; he claimed 
none of the powers which Rome 
claims for the pope. [On his vacil- 
lation as to not eating with Gen- 
tiles, and Paul’s withstanding him 
at Antioch (Gal. ii.), see Paut.] 
The Jerusalem decree only recog- 
nised Gentiles as fellow Christians 
on light conditions, it did not admit 
them necessarily to social intercourse 
Though P. and Paul rightly inferred 
the latter, yet their recognition of 
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the ceremonial law (Acts xviii. 18-21, 
xx. 16, xxi. 18-24) palliates P.’s con- 
duct, if it were not for its inconsist- 
ency (through fear of the Judaizers) 
which is the point of Paul’s reproof. 
His “dissimulation’’ consisted in 
his pretending to consider it unlaw- 
ful to eat with Wentile Christians, 
whereas his previous eating with 
them showed his conviction of the 
perfect equality of Jew and Gentile. 
P.’s humility and love are beauti- 
fully illustrated in his submitting to 
the reproach of a junior, and seem- 
ingly adopting Paul’s view, and in 
calling him ‘‘our beloved brother,” 
and confirming the doctrine of 
us God’s longsuffering being for sal- 
vation,” from Paul’s epistles: Rom. 
ii. 4 (2 Pet. iii. 15, 16). 

P. apparently visited Corinth before 
the first epistle to the Corinthians 
was written, for it mentions a party 
there who said ‘‘I am of Cephas”’ 
(i. 12). Clemens Romanus (1 Cor. 4) 
implies the same. Dionysius of 
Corinth asserts it, A.D. 180. Baby- 
lon, a chief seat of the dispersed 
Jews, was his head quarters when he 
wrote 1 Pet. v. 13, not Rome as some 
have argued. [See BABYLON, MYSTI- 
caL.] The mixture of Hebrew and 
Nabathwan spoken there was akin to 
his Galilean dialect. The well known 
progress that Christianity made in 
that quarter, as shown by the great 
Christian schools at Edessa and 
Nisibis, was probably due to P. ori- 
ginally. Mark (Col. iv. 10), Paul’s 
helper at Rome, whence he went to 
Colosse, was with P. when he wrote 
1 Pet. v. 18. From Colosse Mark 
Pentre went on to P. at Babylon. 

aul wished Timothy to bring him 
again to Rome during his second 
imprisonment (2 Tim. iv. 11). Sil- 
vanus, also Paul’s companion, was 
the bearer of P.’s epistle (1 Pet. 
We La) 

All the authority of Acts and epistle 
to the Romans and 1 and 2 Peter is 
against P. having been at Rome pre- 
vious to Paul’s first imprisonment, 
or during its two years’ duration 
(otherwise he would have mentioned 
P. in the epistles written from Rome, 
Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon, 
and Philippians), or during his 
second imprisonment when he wrote 
2 Timothy. Eusebius’ statement 
(Chronicon, iii.) that P. went to 
Rome 4.p. 42 and stayed twenty 
years is impossible, as those_Scerip- 
tures never mention him. Jerome 
(Script. Eccl., i.) makes P. bishop of 
Antioch, then to have preached in 
Pontus (from 1 Pet. i. 1), then to 
have gone to Rome to refute Simon 
Magus (from Justin’s story of a 
statue found at Rome to Semo- 
sanctus, the Sabine Hercules, which 
was confounded with Simon Magus), 
and to have been bishop there for 25 
years (!) and to have been crucified 
with head downward, declaring him- 
self unworthy to be crucified as his 
Lord, and buried in the Vatican near 
the triumphal way. John (xxi. 
18, 19) attests his crucifixion. ae 
sius of Corinth (in _Kuseb. "E. 
ii. 25) says Paul and P. both rete 
the Roman and Corinthian pees 
and endured martyrdom in Italy 
the same time. So Tertullian. 
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Persons addressed. 1 Pet. i. 1: 
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Marcion, iv. 5; Prescr. Heret., 
xxxvi. 88). Caius Rom. Presb. (in 


Euseb. H. E, ii. 25) says memorials 
of their martyrdom were still to be 
seen on the road to Ostia, and that 
P.’s tomb was in the Vatican. He 
may have been at the very end of life 
at Rome after Paul’s death, and been 
imprisoned in the Mamertine dun- 
geon, crucified on the Janiculum on 
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the height St. Pietro in Montorio, 
and buried where the altar in St. 
Peter’s nowis. But all is conjecture. 
Ambrose (Ep. xxxiii.) says that at 
his fellow Christians’ solicitation he 
was fleeing from Rome at early 
dawn, when he met the Lord, and at 
His feet asked ‘‘ Lord, whither goest 
Thou?” His reply “Lf go to be 
crucified afresh’”’ turned P. back to 
a joyful martyrdom. The church 
‘* Domine Quo Vadis P”? commemor- 
ates the legend. The whole tradition 
of P. and Paul’s association in death 
is probably due to their connection 
in life as the main founders of the 
Christian church. Clemens Alex. says 
P. encouraged his wife to martyrdom, 
saying ‘‘ remember, dear, our Lord.”’ 
Clemens Alex. (Strom. ili. 448) says 
that P.’s and Philip’s wives helped 
them in ministering to women at 
their homes, and by them the doc- 
trine of the Lord penetrated, without 
scandal, into the privacy of women’s 
a artments. (See Mark on P.’s 
share in that Gospel. 
1RST EPIstbE. 
Genuineness. Attested by 2 Pet. 
iii. 1, Polycarp (in Euseb. iv. 14); 
who in writing to the Philippians 
debaps ii.) quotes 1 Pet. i. 18, 21, 
iii. 9; in chap. v., 1 Pet. ii. 11. 
Eusebius (H. ili. 39) says of 
Papias that he too quotes 1 Pet. 
Treneus (Her. iv. 9, § 2) expressly 
mentions it; in iv. 16, § 5, re Iie. 
Clemens Alex. (Strom. 3, 544) 
quotes 1 Pet. ii. 11, 12, 1b, 16; and 
p. 562, chap. i. 21, 22; and in iv. 
584, ims iii. 14-17; and p. 585, 
cha . 12-14. Origen (in Euseb. 
HB. vi vi. 25) mentions it; in Homily 
aA on Josh. (vol. ii. 63), both epistles, 
and in Comm. on Psalms and John 
chap. iii. 18-21. Tertullian (Scorp. 
xii.) quotes 1 Pet. ii. 20, 21; and in 
xiv. 1 Pet. ii. 18, 17. Eusebius calls 
1 Peter one of “the universally 
acknowledged epistles.’ The Peshito 
Syriac has it. Muratori’s Fragm. 
of Canon omits it. The Paulicians 
alone rejected it. The internal evi- 
dence for it is strong. The author 
calls himself the apostle Peter (i. 1), 
Se witness of Christ’s sufferings,” 
and ‘“‘an elder” (v. 1). The ener- 
getic style accords with Peter's 
character. Erasmus remarks this 
epistle is full of =, oer dignity 
and authority, worthy of the leader 
among the apostles. od 
to 
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the elect strangers (pilgrims spirit- 
ually) of the dispersion,” viz. Jewish 
Christians primarily. Chap. i. 14, 
ii. 9, 10, iv. 8, prove that Gentile 
Christians, as grafted into the Christ- 
ian Jewish stock and so becoming of 
the true Israel, are secondarily ad- 
dressed. Thus the apostle of the cir- 
cumcision seconded the apostle of 
the uncireumcision in uniting Jew 
and Gentile in the one Christ. Peter 
enumerates the provinces in the 
order from N.E.to 8S. and W. Pon- 
tus was the country of the Christian 
Jew Aquila. Paul twice visited 
Galatia, founding and confirming 
churches. Crescens, his companion, 
went there just before Paul’s last 
imprisonment (2 Tim. iv. 10). Men 
of Cappadocia, as well as of ‘‘ Pon- 
tus’’ and “ Asia”’ (including Mysia, 
Lydia, Caria, Phrygia, Pisidia, and 
Lycaonia), were among Peter's hear- 
ers on pentecost ; these brought 
home to their native lands the first 
tidings of the gospel. In Lycaonia 
were thechurches of Iconium,founded 
by Paul and Barnabas; of Lystra, 
Timothy’s birthplace, where Paul 
was stoued ; and of Derbe, the birth- 
place of Gaius or Caius. In Pisidia 
was Antioch, where Paul preached 
(Acts xiii.) so effectively, but from 
which he was driven out by the 
Jews. In Caria was Miletus, where 
Paul convened the Ephesian elders. 
In_ Phrygia Paul preached when 
visiting twice the neighbouring 
Galatia. The churches of Laodicea 
were Hierapolis and Colosse (having 
as members Philemon and Onesimus, 
and ‘leaders Archippus and Epa- 
phras). In Lydia was the Phila- 
delphian church favourably noticed 
Rev. ili. 7; that of Sardis the 
capital; Thyatira; and Ephesus, 
founded by Paul, laboured in by 
Aquila, Priscilla, Apollos, and Paul 
for three years, censured for leaving 
its first love (Rev. ii. 4). Emuras 
received unqualified praise. 

Mysia was Pergamos. Troas was the 
scene of Paul’s preaching, raising 
Eutychus, and staying with Carpus 
long subsequently. Into Bithynia 
when Paul ‘‘assayed to go’ the 
Spirit suffered him not; afterwards 
the Spirit imparted to Bithynia the 
bic as 1 Pet. i. 1 implies, polesy 
through Peter. These churches were 
in much the same state (v. 1, 2 
“ feed’’) as when Paul addressed the 
Ephesian elders at Miletus (Acts 
xx. 17, 28, “feed’’). Presbyter 
bishops ruled, Peter exercising a 
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general superintendence. The per- 
secutions to which they were exposed 
were annoyances and reproach for 
Christ’s sake, because of their not 
joining heathen neighbours in riotous 
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living ; so they needed warning lest 
they should fall. Ambition and 
lucre seeking are the evil tendencies 
against which Peter warns the pres- 
byters (1 Pet. v. 2, 3), evil thoughts 
and words, and a lack of mutual 
sympathy among the members. 
Object. Bythe heavenly prospect before 
them, and by Christ the example, 
Peter consoles the partially perse- 
cuted, and prepares them fora severer 
ordeal coming. He exhorts all, hus- 
bands, wives, servants, elders, and 
people, by discharging relative duties 
to give the foe no handle for reproach- 
ing Christianity, rather to attract 
them to it; so Peter seeks to estab- 
lish them in “ the true grace of God 
wherein they stand’’; but Alex., Vat., 
and Sin. MSS. read “ stand ye,” im- 
peratively (v.12). ‘‘ Grace” is the 
keynote of Paul’s doctrine which 
Peter contirms (Eph. ii. 5,8; Rom. 
v. 2). He “exhorts and testifies ’’ 
in this epistle on the ground of the 
gospel truths alrealy well known to 
_ his readers by St. Paul’s teaching in 
those churches. He does not state 
the details of gospel grace, but takes 
them for granted (i. 8, 18, iii. 15; 2 
Pet. iii. 1). 

(I.) Inscription (1 Pet. i. 
2). (II.) Stirs up believers’ pure 
feeling, as born again of God, by the 
motive of hope to which God has 
regenerated us (ver. 38-12), to bring 
forth faith’s holy fruits, seeing that 
Christ redeemed us from sin at so 
costly a price (13-21). Purified by 
the Spirit unto love of the brethren, 
as begotten of God’s abiding word, 
spiritual priest-kings, to whom alone 
Christ is precious (ver. 22—ii. 10). As 
Paul is the apostle of faith, and John 
of love, so Peter of hope. After 
Christ’s example in suffering, main- 
tain a good ‘‘conversation’’ (con- 
duct) in every relation (ii. 1l—iii. 14), 
and a good “ profession’’ of faith, 
having in view Christ’s once offered 
sacrifice and His future coming to 
judgment (iii. 15—iv. 11); showing 
patience in adversity, as looking for 
future glorification with Christ (1) in 
general as Christians (iv. 12-19), (2) 
each in his own relation (v. 1-11). 
“Beloved”? separates the second 
part from the first (ii. 11), and the 
third from the second (iv. 12). (III.) 
The conelusion. 

Time and place of writing. It was 
before the systematic persecution of 
Christians in Nero’s later years. The 
acquaintance evidenced with Paul’s 
epistles written previous to or during 
his first imprisonment at Rome (end- 
ing A.D. 63) shows it was after them. 
Somp. 1 Pet. ii. 138 with Rom. xiii. ; 
1 Pet. ii. 18, Eph. vi.5; 1 Pet. i. 2, 
Eph. i. 4-7; 1 Pet. i. 8, Eph. i. 3; 1 
Pet. i. 14, Rom. xii. 2; 1 Pet. ii. 6- 
10, Rom. ix. 32, 33; 1 Pet. ii. 13, 
Rom. xiii. 1-4; 1 Pet. ii. 16, Gal. v. 
13; 1 Pet. ii. 18, Eph. vi. 5; 1 Pet. 
iii. 1, Eph. v. 22; 1 Pet. iii. 9, Rom. 
xii. 17; 1 Pet. iv. 9, Rom. xii. 18, 
Phil. ii. 14, Heb. xiii. 2; 1 Pet. iv. 10, 
Rom. xii, 6-8; 1 Pet. v.1, Rom. viii. 
18; 1 Pet. v.5, Eph. v. 21, Phil. ii. 
8-8; 1 Pet. v. 8, 1 Thess. v. 6; 1 Pet. 
v. 14, 1 Cor. xvi. 20. In 1 Pet. v. 13 
Mark is mentioned asat Babylon; this 
must have been after Col. iv. 10 (a.p. 
61-63), when Mark was with Paul at 
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Rome but intending to go to Asia. | His speeches in the independent history, 


It was either when he went to Colosse 
that he proceeded to Peter, thence 
to Ephesus, whence (2 Tim. iv. 11) 
Paul tells Timothy to bring him to 
Rome (A.D. 67 or 68) ; or after Paul’s 
second imprisonment and death Peter 
testified to the same churches, those 
of Asia Minor, following up Paul’s 
teachings. This is more likely, for 
Peter would hardly trench on Panl’s 
field of labour during Paul’s life. 
The Gentile as well as the Hebrew 
Christians would after Paul’s re- 
moval naturally look to Peter and 
the spiritual fathers of the Jerusalem 
church for counsel wherewith to meet 
Judaizing Christians and heretics; 
false teachers may haveappealed from 
Paulto James and Peter. Therefore 
Peter confirms Paul and shows there 
is no difference between their teach- 
ings. Origen’s and Eusebius’ state- 
ment that Peter visited the Asiatic 
churches in person seems probable. 
Peter wrote from Babylon (1 
Pet. v. 13). He would never use a 
mystical name for Rome, found only 
in prophecy, ina matter of fact letter 
amidst ordinary salutations. The 
apostle of the circumcision would 
naturally be at Chaldean Babylon 
where was ‘‘a great multitude of 
Jews’’ (Josephus, Ant. xv. 2, §2; 3, 
§ 1). Cosmas Indicopleustes (sixth 
century) understood the Babylon to 
be outside the Roman empire. The 
order in which Peter enumerates the 
countries, from N.E. to S. and W., 
is such as one writing from Babylon 
would adopt. Silvanus, Paul’s com- 
panion, subsequently Peter’s, carried 
the epistle. 

Fervour and practical exhorta- 
tion characterize this epistle, as was 
to be expected from the warm hearted 
writer. The logical reasoning of 
Paul is not here; but Paul’s gospel, 
as communicated to Peter by Paul 
(Gal. i. 18, ii. 2), is evidently before 
Peter’s mind. Characteristic of Peter 
are the phrases “ baptism... the 
answer of a good conscience toward 
God” (iii. 21); ‘consciousness of 
God” (ii. 19 Gr.), ¢.e. conscientious- 
ness, a motive for enduring sufferings; 
“living hope’ (i. 8); ‘fan inherit- 
ance incorruptible, undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away”’ (i. 4); “kiss 
of charity’’ (v.14). Christ is viewed 
more in His present exaltation and 
coming manifestation in glory than 
in His past suffering. Glory and hope 
are prominent. Future bliss being 
near, believers are but ‘‘strangers”’ 
and ‘‘sojourners’’ here. Chastened 
fervour, deep humility, and ardent 
love breathe throughout. Exuberant 
feeling causes the same thought to be 
often repeated. He naturally quotes 
the epistle of James as having most 
weight with the Jewish party to whom 
especially he ministered. He thus 
confirms James’s inspired writings : 
comp. 1 Pet. i. 6, 7, Jas. i. 2,3; 1 
Pet. i. 24, Jas. i.10; 1 Pet. ii. 1, Jas. 
i. 21; 1 Pet. iv. 8, Jas. v. 20, Prov. 
x. 12; 1 Pet. v. 5, Jas. iv. 6, Prov. 
iii. 34. O. T. quotations are the 
common ground of both. Suscepti- 
bility to outward impressions, liveli- 
ness of feeling, and dexterity in hand- 
ling subjects, disposed him to repeat 
others’ thoughts. 


Sreconp EPIstLe. 


Acts, accord with his language in his 
epistles, an undesigned coincidence 
and mark of truth: 1 Pet. ii. 7, “the 
stone . . . disallowed,” Acts iv. 11; 
1 Pet. i. 12, “preached . .. with 
the Holy Ghost,” Acts v. 82; 1 Pet. 
ii. 24, “bare our sins... on the 
tree,” Acts v. 30, x. 39; 1 Pet. v. 1, 
“witness of the sufferings of Christ,” 
Acts ii. 32, iii, 15; 1 Pet. i. 10, ‘‘the 
prophets . . . of the grace,’’ Acts 
i. 18, x.48; 1 Pet. i. 21, “ God raised 
Him from the dead,” Acts iti. 15, 
x. 40; 1 Pet. iv. 5, ‘‘Him.. . ready 
to judge,” Acts x. 42; 1 Pet. ii. 24, 
“that we being dead to sins,’ Acts 
iii. 19, 26. Also he alludes often to 
Christ’s language, John xxi. 15-19: 
‘Shepherd of souls,’’ 1 Pet. ii. 25; 
“feed the flock of God . . . the chief 
Shepherd,” 1 Pet. v. 2,4; “whom 
ye love,” 1 Pet. i. 8, ii. 7; also 2 Pet. 
1. 14, “shortly I must put off this ny 
tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus 
Christ hath showed me.” He who 
in loving impatience cast himself into 
the sea to meet the Lord is also the 
man who most earnestly testifies to 
the hope of His return; he before 
whom a martyr’s death is in assured 
expectation is the man who in greatest 
variety of aspects sets forth the duty, 
as well as the consolation, of suffering 
for Christ. Asa rock of the church 
he grounds his readers against the 
storm of tribulation on the true 
Rock of ages. (Wiesinger.) 

Authenticity and 
genuineness. ‘‘Simon Peter a ser- 
vant and an apostle of Jesus Christ”’ 
stands at its heading. He reminds 
us at the close of his life that he 
is the Peter who was originally 
“Simon ”’ before his call. In 2 Pet. 
i, 16-18 he mentions his presence at 
the transfiguration, and Christ’s pro- 
phecy of his death; and iii. 15 his 
brotherhood to his beloved Paul. In 
2 Pet. iii. 1 he identifies himself as 
author of the former epistle. The 
second epistle includes in its address 
the same persons as the first epistle. 
He presumes their acquaintance with 
Paul’s epistles, by that time acknow- 
ledged as Scripture; iii. 15, “the 
longsuffering of God,” alluding to 
Rom. ii. 4. A late date is implied, 
just before Peter’s death, when Paul’s 
epistles (including Romans) had be- 
come generally circulated and ac- 
cepted as Scripture. The church in 
the fourth century had, beside the tes- 
timony which we have of its accept- 
ance though with doubts by earlier 
Christians, other external evidence 
which, under God’s guiding Spirit, 
decided them in accepting it. If 
Peter were not the author the epistle 
would be false, as it expressly claims 
to be his; then the canon of the 
council of Laodicea, A.D. 360 (if the 
59th article be genuine) and that 
of Hippo and Carthage (A.D. 393 and 
397) would never have accepted it. 
Its whole tone disproves imposture. 
The writer writes not of himself, but 
“ moved by the Holy Ghost”? (i. 21). 
Shame and suffering were all that 
was to be gained by a forgery in the 
first age. There was no temptation 
then to ‘‘ pious frauds,’’ as in after 
ages. A wide gulf separates its N.T. 
style from the earliest and best of 
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the post apostolic period. ‘‘God 
has allowed a fosse to be drawn by 
human weakness around the sacred 
canon, to protect it from all inva- 
sion”’ (Daillé). Hermas (Simil. vi. 
4, chap. ii. 18, and Shep. iii. 7, iv. 3, 
chap. ii. 15, 20) quotes its words. 
Clemens Rom. (ad Cor. vii., ix., x.) 
alludes to its references to Noal’s 
preaching and Lot's deliverance 
(comp. chap. ii. 5-7, 9). Irensus 
(A.D. 178) and Justin Martyr allude 
to chap. iii. 8. Hippolytus (de Anti- 
christo) refers to chap. i. 21. But 
the first. writer who expressly names 
it as ‘‘Scripture” is Origen, third 
century (Hom. on Josh., 4th Hom. 
on Ley., and 13th on Num.), quoting 
chap. i. 4,ii.16. In Euseb, H. E. vi. 
24 he mentions that some doubted 
the second epistle. Tertullian, Cle- 
mens Alex., Cyprian, the Peshito 
Syriac (the later Syriac has it), and 
Muratori’s Fragm. Canon do not 
mention it. Firmilian of Cappadocia 
(Ep. ad Cyprian) says Peter’s epistles 
warn us to avoid heretics; this warn- 
ing is in the secon epistle, not the 
first. Now Cappadocia (1 Pet. i. 1; 
2 Pet. iii. 1) is among the countries 
addressed ; so it is from Cappadocia 
we get the earliest testimony. In- 
ternally it professes Peter is its 
writer; Christians of the very coun- 
try to whose custody it was com- 
mitted confirm this. [See Canon, 
and New TestaMENT.] Though not 
of ‘the universally confessed”’ 
(homologoumena) Scriptures, but of 
“the disputed’ (antileyomena), 
2 Peter is altogether distinct from 
“the spurious”? (notha); of these 
there was no dispute, they were wini- 
versally rejected, as the Shepherd 
of Hermas, the Revelation of Peter, 
the Epistle of Barnabas. Cyril of 
Jerusalem (A.D. 348) enumerates 
seven catholic epistles including 
2 Peter. So Gregory of Nazianzum 
(A.D. 889) and Epiphanius (A.D. 367). 
The oldest Gr. MSS. (fourth cen- 
tury) contain ‘‘ the disputed Scrip- 
tures.” Jerome (de Viris Illustr.) 
guessed froma presuined difference 
of style that Peter, being unable to 
write Greek, employed a ditferent 
Greek translator of his Hebrew dic- 
tation in the second epistle from the 
translator of first epistle. So Mark’s 
Gospel was derived from Peter. Sil- 
vanus, the bearer, Paul’s companion, 
may have been employed in the com- 
position, and Peter with him pro- 
bably read carefully Paul’s epistles, 
whence arise correspondences of 
style and thought: as 1 Pet. i. 3 
with Epb. i. 8; 1 Pet. ii. 18 with 
Eph. vi. 5; 1 Pet. iii. 1 with Eph. v. 
22; 1 Pet. v. 5 with Eph. v. 21. 

Btyle and thoughts. oth epistles 
contain similar sentiments. Peter 
looks for the Lord’s sudden coming 
and the end of the world (2 Pet. 
iii. 8-10; 1 Pet. iv. 5). The pro- 
phets’ inspiration (1 Pet. i. 10-12; 
2 Pet. i. 19, 21, iii. 2). New birth by 
the Divine Word a motive to absti- 
nence from worldly lusts (1 Pet.i. 22, 
ii, 2, 2 Pet. i. 4; also 1 Pet. ii. 9 
marg., 2 Pet. i. 8, the rare word 
“ virtue,’ 1 Pet. iv. 17, 2 Pet. ii.3). 
The distinctness of style in the 
two epistles accords with their dis- 
tinctness of design. Christ’s suffer- 


ings are prominent in 1 Peter, its 
design being to encourage Christians 
under sufferings; His glory in the 
second epistle, its design being to 
communicate fuller ‘‘ knowledge ’’ of 
Him, as the antidote to the false 
teaching against which Peter fore- 
warns his readers. So His title as 
Redeemer, ‘‘ Christ,’’ is in 1 Peter, 
“the Lord” in 2 Peter. Hope 
characterizes 1 Peter, full knowledge 
2 Peter. In 2 Peter, where he de- 
signs to warn against false teachers, 
he puts forward his apostolic au- 
thority more than in 1 Peter. So con- 
trast Paul in Phil. i. 1, 1 Thess. i. 1, 
2 Thess. i. 1, with 1 Cor. i. 1, Gal. 
i. 1. Verbal coincidences, marking 
identity of authorship, oceur (1 Pet. 
i. 19 end, 2 Pet. iti. 14 end, 1 Pet. 
iii. 1, 5, 2 Pet. ii. 16: ‘‘own,”’ idia, 
iii. 17). The Greek article omitted 
1 Pet. ii. 18, 2 Pet. i. 21, ii. 4, 5, 7. 
“Tabernacle,” i.e. the body, and 
‘*decease ”’ (2 Pet. i. 18, 15) are the 
very words in Luke’s narrative of 
the transtiguration (ix. 3l, 33), an 
undesigned coincidence confirming 
genuineness. The deluge and Noah, 
the ‘‘ eighth,’’ saved are referred to 
in both epistles. ‘The first epistle 
often quotes O. T., the second epistle 
often (without quoting) refers to it 
(2 Pet. i. 21, ii. 5-8, 15, iii. 5, 6, 10, 
13). So “‘ putting away ”’ (apotiesis) 
occurs in both (1 Pet. iii. 21; 2 Pet. 
i. 14). ‘Pass the time’”’ (anastra- 
pheete), 1 Pet. i. 17, 2 Pet. ii. 18; 
1 Pet. iv. 3 “walked in” (peporew- 
menois), 2 Pet. ii. 10, iii. 8. ‘ Called 


you,” 1 Pet. i. 15, ii. 9, v.10; 


Besides, the verbal coincidences with 


Peter’s speeches in Acts are more in 
2 Peter than in 1 Peter ; as (lachousi) 
‘obtained,’ 2 Pet. i. 1, with Acts 
i. 17; 2 Pet. i. 6, ‘godliness,’ Acts 
iii. 12 (eusebeia, transl. “ godli- 
ness’’); 2 Pet. ii. 9, Acts x. 2, 7, 
eusebes in both, ‘‘ godly’’; 2 Pet. ii. 9, 
“‘punished,’’ Acts iv. 21 (the only 
places where kolazomai is used) ; 
2 Pet. iii. 10, Acts ii. 20, “‘ day of the 
Lord,”’ peculiar to these two passages 
and 1 Thess. v. 2. 


Jude 17, 18 attest its genuineness and 


inspiration by adopting its words, as 
received by the churches to whom he 
wrote: ‘remember the words... 
of the ‘apostles of our Lord Jesus, 
how they told you there should be 
mockers in the last time who should 
walk after their own ungodly lusts” 
(2 Pet. iii. 8). Eleven passages of 
Jude rest on 2 Pet. (Jude 2 on 
2 Pet. i. 2; Jude 40n 2 Pet. ii. 1; 
Jude 6 on 2 Pet. ii. 4; Jude 7 on 
2 Pet. ii. 6; Jude 8 on 2 Pet. ii. 10; 
Jude 9 on 2 Pet. ii. 11; Jude ll on 
2 Pet. ii. 15; Jude 12 on 2 Pet. ii. 
17; Jude 16 on 2 Pet. ii. 18; Jude 
18 on 2 Pet. ii. 1 and iii. 3.) Jude 
the fuller in these passages is more 
likely to be later than 2 Peter, which 
is briefer; not vice versd. Moreover 
Peter predicts a state of morals 
which Jude describes as actually 
existing. The dignity and energy of 
style accord with the character of 


eter. 
The date. Probably A.D. 68 or 69, just 


before Jerusalem's destruction, the 
typical forerunner of the world’s end 
foretold in 2 Pet. iii. The past 


Object. 


“wrote” (aorist, iii. 15) implies 
Paul’s ministry had ceased, and his 
epistles now become universally re- 
cognised as Scripture; just before 
Peter’s own death. Having no salu- 
tations, and being directed to no 
church or group of churches, it took 
longer time in being accepted as 
canonical. This epistle, little known 
to Gentile converts, being primarily 
for Jewish Christians who gradually 
died out, was likely to have been lost 
to general reception, but for strong 
external credentials which it must 
have had, to have secured its recog- 
nition. It cannot have been written 
at Rome, otherwise it would have 
secured early acceptance. ‘The 
distant scene of its composition and 
of its circulation additionally account 
for its tardy but at last universal 
acceptance. The definite address of 
1 Peter secured its being the earlier 
recognised. 

Twofold (2 Pet. iii. 17, 18): 
to guard against “the error” of 
false teachers, and to exhort to 
growth in ‘‘knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour.’ The inspired testi- 
mony of apostles and prophets is the 
ground of this knowledge (i. 12-21). 
The danger arose of old, and will 
again arise, from false teachers ; as 
Paul also in the same region testified 
(2 Pet. iii.15, 16). ‘* The full know- 
ledge of our Lord and Saviour,” 
whereby we know the Father, partake 
of the Divine nature, escape the 
world’s pollutions, and enter Christ’s 
kingdom, is our safeguard. Christ 
is presented in the aspect of present 
“power” and future “kingship.” 
“ Lord’’ occurs in 2 Peter instead of 
“God” in 1 Peter. This contradicts 
all theories of those who ‘‘deny” 
His “lordship,” and ‘‘ coming 
again,’? both which Peter as apostle 
and eye witness attests ; also it coun- 
teracts their evil evanrple, blasphem- 
ing the truth, despising governments, 
slaves to covetousness and fleshly 
filthiness whilst boasting of Christian 
freedom, and apostates from the 
truth. The antidote is the know- 
ledge of Christ as ‘the way of 
righteousness.’ ‘‘The preacher of 
righteousness,’ Noah, and “ right- 
eous Lot,” exemplify the escape of 
the righteous from the doom of the 
unrighteous. Balaam illustrates the 
doom of ‘‘ unrighteousness,” such as 
characterizes the false teachers. Thus 
the epistle is one united whole, the 
end corresponding to the commence- 
ment (iii. 14, 18, comp.i. 2; ‘“‘grace’’ 
and ‘‘peace’’ being connected with 
“the knowledge” of our Saviour ; 
iii. 17 with i. 4, 10, 12; iii. 18 with 
the fuller i. 5-8; ii. 21, iii. 18, 
‘righteousness,’ with i. 1; iii. 1 
with i. 13; iii. 2 with i. 19). 


Carpocratian and gnostic heresies were 


as yet only in germ (2 Pet. ii. 1, 2), 
another proof of its date in apostolic 
times, not developed as in the post. 
apostolic age. The neglect of the 
warnings in 1 Peter to circumspect- 
ness of walk led to the evils in germ 
spoken of in 2 Peter as existing al- 
ready and about to break forth in 
worse evils. Compare the abuse of 
“freedom,’’ 1 Pet. ii. 16, with 2 Pet. 
ii. 19; “‘pride,’’ 1 Pet. v. 5, 6, with 2 
Pet. ii. 18, 


Pethor. 


Peulthai. 


Phalti. 


Pharaoh. 


PETHAHIAH 


Pethahiah. 1. 1 Chron. xxiv. 16. 


2. Ezra x. 23, Neh. ix.5. 3. Sprung 
from Zerah of Judah. ‘At the 
king’s (Artaxerxes) hand (one of his 
council) in all matters concerning the 
people” (Neh. xi. 24, Ezra vii. 1-20). 
A town of Mesopotamia. 
Balaam’s abode (Num. xxii. 5, Deut. 
xxiii. 4). Head quarters of the Magi, 
who congregated in particular spots 
(Strabo xvi. 1). From pathar “to 
open” or “reveal.” Phathuse 
(Zosim. iii. 14), 8. of Circesium, and 
Bethawna (Ptolemy, v. 18, § 6), cor- 
ruptions of P., answer to Anah, mean- 
ing the same in Arabic (Anatha, 
Ammian. Marcell. xxiv. 1, 6) ; on an 
island in the river Euphrates, and 
partly also extending both sides of 
the river; for ages the seat of an 
ancient heathen worship; a good 
centre for influencing the Arabs on 
the E. and the Aramaic tribes W. of 


the river. 

Peullethai (Heb.). 1 
Chron. xxvi. 5. 
Phalec, Petrc [see]. Luke iii. 35. 
Son of Laish of Gallim. 
MICHAL’s [see, and Davin] attached 
second husband, severed from her. 
Saul had wrested her from David 
and given her to P. to attach him to 
his house (1 Sam. xxv. 44; 2 Sam. 
iii. 15, 16). PHALTIEL also. 
[See Eeypt, Exopus for 
the list of the Pharaohs.) The official 
title of the Egyptian kings. The 
vocalization and diacritic points show 
the Hebrews read “ Par-aoh,’’ not 
Pa-raoh. It is not from Ra ‘‘ the 
sun,” for the king is called Si-ra, 
“son of Ra,’’ therefore he would not 
also be called “‘ The Ra,” though as 
an honorary epithet Merneptah 
Hotephima is so called, “the good 
sun of the land.’ But the regular 
title P. means ‘‘ the great house’”’ or 
“‘the great double house,’’ the title 
which to Egyptians and foreigners 
represented his person. The Mosaic 
authorship of the pentateuch is strik- 
ingly confirmed by the Egyptian 
words, titles, and names occurring in 
the Heb. transcription. No Pales- 
tinian Hebrew after the exodus would 
have known Egyptian as the writer 
evidently did. His giving Egyptian 
words without a Heb. explanation of 
the meaning can only be accounted 
for by his knowing that his readers 
were as familiar with Egyptian as he 
was himself; this could only apply 
to the Israelites of the exodus, 
Abraham’s P. was probably of the 
12th dynasty, when foreigners from 
western Asia were received and pro- 
moted. Joseph was under an early 
P. of the 18th dynasty, when as yet 


EGYPTIAN KING ON THRONE, 


P. ruled over all Beret, or probably 
oy 


under Amenemha sixth king 
of the 12th, who first regulated by 
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dykes, locks, and reservoirs the Nile’s 
inundation, and made the lake Meeris 
to receive the overflow. The 12th 
dynasty moreover was specially con- 
nected with On or Heliopolis. The 
Hyksos or shepherd kings, who ruled 
only Lower Egypt whilst native kings 
ruled Upper Egypt, began with the 
fourth of the 13th dynasty, and ended 
with Apophis or Apopi, the last of 
the 17th. Aahmes or Amosis, the 
first of the 18th, expelled them. He 
was the “new king who knew not 
Joseph.” Finding Joseph’s people 
Israel settled in fertile Goshen, com- 
manding the entrance to Egypt from 
the N.E., and favoured by the Hyksos, 
he adopted harsh repressive mea- 
sures to prevent the possibility of 
their joining invaders like the 
Hyksos; he imposed bond service 
on Israel in building forts and stores. 
Moses as adopted son of the king’s 
sister apparently accompanied Amen- 
hotep I. in his expedition against 
Ethiopia, and showed himself 
“mighty in words and deeds” (Acts 
vii.).. Under Thothmes I. Moses was 
in Midian. Thothmes II. was the P. 
of the exodus, drowned in the Red 
Sea. Thothmes III. broke the con- 
federacy of the allied kings of all the 
regions between Euphrates and the 
Mediterranean, just 17 years before 
Israel’s invasion of Canaan, thus 
providentially preparing the way for 
an easy conquest of Canaan; this 
accounts for the terror of Midian and 
Moab at Israel’s approach (Num. 
xxii. 8, 4), and the “sorrow and 
trembling which took hold on the 
inhabitants of Palestina and Canaan” 
(Exod. xv. 14-16). [See Birn1aH and 
Eeypr on the influence which the 
Jewess wife (Tei) of Amenhotep III. 
exercised in modifying Egyptian 
idolatry. ] 


(See Josian, NEBUCHADNEZZAR, J ERU- 


SALEM, Heypt, on Pharaoh Necho II. 
and Pharaoh Hophra.] Herodotus 
(ii. 159) illustrates Necho’s conquests 
in Syria and Palestine between 610 
and 604 B.c.: ‘ Necho made war 
by land upon the Syrians, and de- 
feated them in a pitched battle at 
Magdolus’’ (Megiddo). Berosus (in 
Josephus, Ap. i. 19) too says that 
towards the close of Nabopolassar’s 
reign, i.e. before 605 B.c., Egypt, 
Syria, and Pheenicia revolted; so he 
sent his son Nebuchadnezzar to re- 
cover those countries. The sacred 
history harmonizes the two accounts. 


' Necho designed to acquire all Syria 


as far as Carchemish on the Kuphrates 
(2 Chron. xxxv. 20-24). Josiah 
opposed his design and fell at Me- 
giddo. So Necho for a time ruled 
all Syria, “from the Euphrates to 
the river of Egypt,’”’ deposed Jeho- 


-ahaz for Eliakim = Jehoiakim, and 


levied tribute (2 Kings xxiv. 7, xxiii. 
31-35). Nebuchadnezzar defeated 
Necho at Carchemish, 606 B.c. (Jer. 
xlvi. 2), and recovered all that region, 
so that Necho “came not again any 
more out of his land.’’ Necho was 
sixth king of the 26th (Saitic) dy- 
nasty, son of Psammetichus I., and 
grandson of Necho I. Celebrated 
for a canal he proposed to cut con- 
necting the Nile and Red Sea. 
Brugsch (Hg. i. 252) makes his reign 
from 611 to 595 B.C. 


PHAREZ 


PHARAOH Hopura succeeded Psamme 


ticbus II., Necho’s successor. Hero- 
dotus writes Apries. Began reigning 
589 B.c., and reigned 19 years. Hai- 
fra-het (Rawlinson Herodot. ii. 210, 
823). He took Gaza of the Philis- 
tines (Jer. xlvii. 1), and made him- 
self master of Philistia and most of 
Phenicia; attacked Sidon, and 
fought by sea with Tyre; and “so 
firmly did he think himself estab- 
lished in his kingdom that he be- 
lieved not even a god could cast him 
down” (Herodot. ii. 161-169). So 
Ezekiel in harmony with the secular 
historian describes him as a great 
crocodile in his rivers, saying, ‘‘ my 
river is mine own, and I have made 
it for myself’’ (xxix. 8). But his 
troops sent against Cyrene having 
been routed, the Egyptians, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, revolted and set 
up Amasis as king; then strangled 
Hophra, and raised Amasis to the 
throne. Ezekiel (xxix.—xxxii.) fore- 
told the conquest of P. and invasion 
of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar. 
Hophra in 590 or 589 B.c. had caused 
the Chaldeans to raise the siege of 
Jerusalem, but it was only for a 
time (Jer. xxxvii. 5-7). Jerusalem, 
under Zedekiah, fell before Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 588 B.c. Jeremiah in 
Egypt subsequently foretold ‘‘ Jeho- 
vah’s giving Hophra into the hand 
of them that sought his life’ (xliv. 
30, xlvi. 25, 26). The civil war 
between Amasis and Apries would 
give an opportunity for the invader 
Nebuchadnezzar (in the 23rd year of 
his reign: Josephus Ant. x. 11) to 
interfere and elevate Amasis on con- 
dition of his becoming tributary to 
Babylon. Or else the invasion of 
Nebuchadnezzar gave an opportunity 
for the revolt which ended in 
Hophra’s death and Amasis’ eleva- 
tion. Berosus alone records Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s invasion, but similarly 
we find Assyrian monuments record- 
ing conquests of Egypt either un- 
noticed by our historians extant or 
mentioned only by inferior authori- 
ties. National vanity would prevent 
the Egyptian priests from. telling 
Herodotus of Egypt’s loss of terri- 
tory in Syria (which Josephus re- 
cords) and of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
share in raising Amasis to the throne 
instead of Hophra. The language of 
Jer. xliv. 30 is exact to the truth: “TI 
will give P. Hophra into the hands 
of his enemies, and of them that 
seek his life,’ viz. Amasis and his 
party ; Nebuchadnezzar is not men- 
tioned till the end of the verse. In 
Ezek. xxx. 21, “I have broken the 
arm of P. king of Egypt. . . it 
shall not be bound up”; Ezekiel’s 
prophecy (xxx. 18), “there shall be 
no more a prince of ... Egypt,” 
implies there should be no more a 
prince independent and ruling the 
whole land. Cambyses made Egypt 
a province of the Persian empire ; 
since the second Persian conquest, 
2000 years ago, there has been no 
mative prince. 


Pharez, Puarrs, Prrez = breach, 


because he broke forth from the 
womb before his twin brother Zarah 
who had first put out his hand. Son 
of Judah and Paral his daughter in 
law (Matt. i. 8, Luke iii. 33, Gen. 


PHARISEES 


xxxvill. 29). His house retained the 
primogeniture ; it was famous for 
being prolific, so as to pass into a 
proverb (Ruth iv. 12, 18-22). After 
the deaths of Er and Onan childless, 
P. took the rank of Judah’s son, 
next after Shelah. His sons Hezron 
and Hamul became heads of two 
new chief houses. Hezron was fore- 
father of Davidand Messiah. Caleb’s 
house too was incorporated into 
Hezron’s. Under David ‘ the chief 
of all the captains of the host for the 
first month was of the children of 
P.” (1 Chron. xxvii. 2, 3), famed for 
valour (xi. 11 [see JasHoBEAM], 2 
Sam, xxiii. 8). Hezron married a 
second time Machir’s daughter; so 
one line of P.’s descendants reckoned 
as sons of Manasseh. P.’s house was 
the greatest of the houses of Judah ; 
468 valiant men of the children of P. 
alone of Judah dwelt in Jerusalem 
(Neh. xi. 3-6, 1 Chron. ix. 3-6) after 
the return from Babylon. 

Pharisees. From perishin Aramaic, 
perushim, ‘‘ separated.” To which 
Paul alludes, Rom. i. 1, Gual.i. 15, 
‘separated unto the gospel of God’’; 
once “separated’’ unto legal self 
righteousness. In contrast to ‘‘min- 
gling’’ with Grecian and other hea- 
then customs, which Antiochus Epi- 
phanes partially effected, breaking 
down the barrier of God’s law which 
separated Israel from heathendom, 
however refined. The P. were succes- 
sors of the Assideans or Chasidim, 
i.e. godly men ‘“‘ voluntarily devoted 
unto the law.”’ On the return from 
Babylon the Jews became more 
exclusive than ever. In Antiochus’ 
time this narrowness became intensi- 
tied in opposition to the rationalistic 
compromises of many. The Saddu- 
cees succeeded to the latter, the P. 
to the former (1 Mace. i. 13-15, 41-49, 
62, 63; ii. 42; vii. 18-17; 2 Macc. 
xiv. 6, 38, 38). They ‘‘ resolved fully 
not to eat any unclean thing, choos- 
ing rather to die that they might not 
be defiled and profane the holy cove- 
nant,’ in opposition to the Helleniz- 
ing faction. So the beginning of the 
P. was patriotism and faithfulness to 
the covenant. Jesus, the meek and 
loving One, so wholly free from harsh 
judgments, denounces with unusual 
severity their hypocrisy as a class. 
(Matt. xv. 7, 8; xxiii. 5, 13-33), their 
ostentatious phylacteries and hems, 
their real love of preeminence ; their 
pretended long prayers, whilst covet- 
ously defrauding the widow. ‘They 
by their ‘traditions’? made God’s 
word of none effect ; opposed bitterly 
the Lord Jesus, compassed His 
death, provoking Him to some hasty 
words (apostomatizein) which they 
might catch at and accuse Him; 
and hired Judas to betray Him; 
‘* strained out gnats, whilst swallow- 
ing camels”’ (image from filtrating 
wine); painfully punctilious about 
legal trifles and casuistries, whilst 
reckless of truth, righteousness, and 
the fear of God; cleansing the ex- 
terior man whilst full of iniquity 
within, like ‘ whited sepulchres”’ 
(Mark vii.6-13 ; Luke x1. 42-44, 53, 54, 
xvi. 14, 15); lading men with grievous 
burdens, whilst themselves not touch- 
ing them with one of their fingers. 
[See CorBan.] Paul’s remembrance 
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of his former bondage as a rigid 
Pharisee produced that reaction in 
his mind, upon his embracing the 
gospel, that led to his uncompromis- 
ing maintenance, under the Spirit of 
God, of Christian liberty and justiti- 
cation by faith only, in opposition to 
the yoke of ceremonialism and the 
righteousness which is of the law 
(Gal. iv. and v.). 


The Mishna or “second law,”’ the first 


portion of the Talmud, is a digest of 
Jewish traditions and ritual, put in 
writing by rabbi Jehudah the Holyin 
the second century. The Gemara is 
a ‘‘ supplement,” or commentary on 
it; it is twofold, that of Jerusalem 
not later than the first half of the 
fourth century, and that of Babylon 
A.D. 500. The Mishna has six divi- 
sions (on seeds, feasts, women’s mar- 
riage, etc., damages and conpacts, 
holy things, clean and wnelean), 
and an introduction on blessings. 
Hillel and Shammai were leaders of 
two schools of the P., differing on 
slight points; the Mishna refers to 
both (living before Christ) and to 
Hillel’s grandson, Paul's’ teacher, 
Gamaliel. 


An undesigned coincidence confirming 


genuineness is the fact that through- 
out the Gospels hostility to Christi- 
anity shows itself mainly from the 
P. ; but throughout Acts from the 
Sadducees. Doubtless because after 
Christ’s resurrection the reswrrec- 
tion of the dead was a leading 
doctrine of Christians, which it was 
not before (Mark ix. 10; Acts i. 22, 
ii. 82, iv. 10, v. 31, x. 40). The P. 
therefore regarded Christians in this 
as their allies against the Sadducees, 
and so the less opposed Christi- 
anity (John xi. 57, xviii. 3: Acts iv. 
1, v. 17, xxiii. 6-9). The Mishna 
lays down the fundamental principle 
of the P. ‘‘ Moses received the oral 
law from Sinai, and delivered it to 
Joshua, and Joshua to the elders, 
and these to the prophets, and these 
to the men of the great synagogue ”’ 
(Pirke Aboth,i.). The absence of 
directions for prayer, and of mention 
of a future life, in the pentateuch 
probably gave a pretext for the fig- 
ment of a traditional oral law. The 
great synagogue said, ‘‘ make a fence 
for the law,” 4.e. carry the prohibi- 
tions beyond the written law to pro- 
tect men from temptations to sin ; 
so Exod. xxiii. 19 was by oral law 
made further to mean that no flesh 
was to be mixed with milk for food. 
he oral law defined the time before 
which in the evening a Jew must 
repeat the Shema, 7.e. ‘‘ Hear O 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord, 
and thou shalt love the Lord,” etc. 
(Deut. vi. 4-9.) So it defines the 
kind of wick and oil to be used for 
lighting the lamps which every Jew 
must burn on the sabbath eve. An 
egg laid on a festival may be eaten 
according to the school of Shammai, 
but not according to that of Hillel ; 
for Jehovah says in Exod. xvi. 5, 
“on the sixth day they shall prepare 
that which: they bring in,” therefore 
one must not prepare for the sabbath 
on a feast day nor for a feast day on 
the sabbath. An egg laid on a feast 
following the sabbath was ‘‘pre- 
pared’’ the day before, and so in- 
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volves a breach of the sabbath (!) ; 
and though all feasts do not imme- 
diately follow the sabbath yet ‘‘as a 
fence to the law’’ an egg laid on any 
feast must not be eaten. Contrast 
Mic. vi. 8. 


A member of the society of P. was 


called chabér; those not members 
were called “the people of the 
land”’; comp. John vii. 49, “this 
people who knoweth not the law are 
cursed ’’ ; also the Pharisee standing 
and praying with himself, self right- 
eousand despising the publican (Luke 
xviii. 9-14). Isaiah (Ixv. 5) foretells 
their characteristic formalism, pride 
of sanctimony, and hypocritical ex- 
clusiveness (Jude18). ‘heir serupu- 
lous tithing (Matt. xxiii. 23, Luke 
xviii. 12) was based on the Mishna, 
“he who undertakes to be trust- 
worthy (a pharisaic phrase) tithes 
whatever he eats, sells, buys, and 
does not eat and drink with the 
people of the land.’’ The produce 
(tithes) reserved for the Levites and 
priests was ‘‘ holy,” and for any one 
else to eat it was deadly sin. Sothe 
Pharisee took all pains to know that 
his purchases had been duly tithed, 
and therefore shrank from “eating 
with” (Matt. ix. 11) those whose food 
might not beso. The treatise Cholin 
in the Mishna lays down a regulation 
as to ‘‘clean and unclean” (Lev. 
xx. 25, xxii. 4-7; Num. xix. 20) which 
severs the Jews socially from other 
peoples; ‘‘ anything slaughtered by 
a heathen is unfit to be eaten, like 
the carcase of an animal that died of 
itself, and pollutes lim who carries 
it.’ An orthodox Jew still may not 
eat meat of any animal unless killed 
by a Jewish butcher; the latter 
searches for a blemish, and attaches 
to the approved a leaden seal stamped 
cashar, ‘lawful.’ (Disraeli, Genius 
of Judaism.) The Mishna abounds 
in precepts illustrating Col. ii. 21, 
“touch not, taste not, handle not’”’ 
(contrast Matt. xv. 11). Also it 
(vi. 480) has a separate treatise on 
washing of hands ( Yadaim). Transl. 
Mark vii. 3, “‘ except they wash their 
hands with the fist’? (pugmé); the 
Mishna ordaining to pour water over 
the closed hands raised so that it 
should flow down to the elbows, and 
then over the arms so as to flow over 
the fingers. Jesus, to confute the 
notion of its having moral value, did 
not wash before eating (Luke xi. 
37-40). 


Josephus (Ant. xviii. 1, §3, xiii. 10, § 5) 


says the P. lived frugally, like the 
Stoics, and hence had so much weight 
with the multitude that if they said 
aught against the king or the bigh- 
priest it was immediately believed, 
whereas the Sadducees could gain 
only the rich. The defect in the P. 
which Christ stigmatized by the 
arable of the two debtors was not 
immorality but want of ‘love, from 
unconsciousness of forgiveness or of 
the need of it. Christ recognises 
Simon’s superiority to the woman in 
the relative amounts of sin needing 
forgiveness, but shows both were on 
a level in inability to cancel their sin 
asa debt. Had he realized this, he 
would not have thought Jesus no 
pone for suffering her to touch 

im with her kisses of adoring love 


——— 
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for His forgiveness of her, realized 
by her (Luke vii. 86-50, xv. 2). Tra- 
dition set aside moral duties, as a 
child’s to his parents by ‘‘ Corban”; 
a debtor’s to his creditors by the 
Mishna treatise, Avodah Zarah (i. 1) 
which forbad payment to a heathen 
three days before any heathen festi- 
val ; a man’s duty of humanity to 
his fellow man by the Avodah Zarah 
(ii. 1) which forbids a Hebrew mid- 
wife assisting a heatoen mother in 
childbirth (contrast Lev. xix. 18, 
Luke x. 27-29). Juvenal (xiv. 102- 
104) alleges a Jew would not show 
the road or a spring to a traveller of 
a different creed. 

Josephus (B. J. ii. 8, § 14; ii. 8,§ 5; 
Ant. xviii. 1, § 3) says: ‘‘the P. say 
that the soul of good men only passes 
over into another body, while the soul 
of bad men is chastised by eternal 
punishment.’? Comp. Matt. xiv. 2, 
John ix. 2, ‘‘ who did sin, this man 
or his parents, that he was ,born 
blind ?”? comp. ver. 34, “thou wast 
altogether bornin sins.’? The rabbins 
believed in the pre-existence of souls. 
The Jews’ question merely took for 
granted that some sin had caused 
the blindness, without defining whose 
sin, ‘‘ this man”’ or (as that is out of 
the question) “his parents.’’ Paul 
regarded the P. as holding ow” view 
of the resurrection of the dead (Acts 
xxiii. 6-8). The phrase ‘‘ the world 
to come”? (Mark x. 30, Luke xviii. 
380; comp. Isa. lxv. 17-22, xxvi. 19) 
often occurs in the Mishna (Avoth, ii. 
7, iv. 16): ‘‘ this world may be likened 
to a courtyard in comparison of the 
world to come, therefore prepare thy- 
self in the antechamber that thou 
mayest enter into the dining room’’; 
“‘those born are doomed to die, the 
dead to live, and the quick to be 
judged,”’ ete. (iii. 16.) But the ac- 
tions to be so judged were in refer- 
ence to the ceremonial points as 
much as the moral duties. The Es- 
senes apparently recognised Provi- 
dence as overruling everything (Matt. 
vi. 25-34, x. 29, 80). The Sadducees, 
the wealthy aristocrats, originally in 
political and practical dealings with 
the Syrians relied more on worldly 
prudence, the P. more insisted on 
considerations of legal righteousness, 
leaving events to God. ‘The P. were 
notorious for proselytizing zeal (Matt. 
xxiii. 15), and seem to have been the 
first who regularly organized missions 
for conversions (comp. Josephus, Aut. 
xx. 2,§ 3). The synagogues in the 
various cities of the world, as well as 
of Judea, were thus by the prosely- 
tizing spirit of the P. imbued with a 
_ thirst for inquiry, and were prepared 
for the gospel ministered by the 
apostles, and especially Paul, a Heb- 
rew in race, a Pharisee by training, a 
Greek in language, and a Roman citi- 
zen in birth and privilege. In many 
respects their doctrine was right, so 
that Christ desires conformity to their 
precepts as from ‘‘ Moses’ seat,”’ but 
not to their practice (Matt. xxiii. 2, 3). 
But whilst pressing the letter of the 
law they ignored the spirit (Matt. v. 
21, 22, 27, 38, 31, 32). Among even 
the P. some accepted the truth, Nico- 
demus and Joseph of Arimathea, and 
John xii. 42 and Acts xv. 5. 
Pharpar=swift, or else crooked. One 


Phenice. 


Philadelphia. 
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of the chief rivers of Syria, eight 
miles from Damascus (2 Kings v. 12); 
the Awaj,asthe Abanais the Barada. 
The ridge jebel Aswad separates P. 
from Damascus. P. rising on the S.E. 
side of Hermon ends in the balret 
Hijaneh, the most southern of the 
three lakes or swamps of Damascus, 
due E. 40 miles from its source. 
Smaller than the Barada, and some- 


times dried up in its lower course,, 


which the Barada never is. 

Acts xxvii. 12, Rather 
Phenix (derived from the Gr., 
“‘palmtree’’); a town and harbour 
S. of Cvete, which as being safer to 
winter in the master of Paul’s ship 
made for from Fair Havens, but 
owing to the tempestuous E.N.E. 
wind failed to reach. It looked to- 
ward the S.W. and N.W. On the 
8. side of the narrow part of Crete 
(Strabo x. 4). Situated over against 
Clauda (Hierocles). Now Lutro, but 
the description ‘looking toward 
8.W. and N.W.” no longer applies. 
Hither great changes have occurred in 
its curving shore, or transl. “‘ looking 
down the S.W.and N.W..,”’ t.e. poiut- 
ing the opposite direction to these 
winds, viz. N.E. and §.E. (?) 


Phichol= mouth of all, i.e. grand 


vizier, through whom all petitions 
came to the king. Chief captain of 
Abimelech king of Gerar (Gen. xxi. 
22, xxvi. 26). 

In Lydia, on the 
lower slopes of Tmolus, 28 miles 
S.E. of Sardis; built by Attalus II., 
Philadelphus, king of Pergamus, 
who died 138 3.c. Nearly destroyed 
by an earthquake in Tiberius’ reign 
(Tacitus, Ann. ii. 47). The connec- 
tion of its church with the Jews 
causes Christ’s address to have 
O. T. colouring and imagery (Rev. 
iii. 7-13). It and Smyrna alone of 
the seven, the most afflicted, receive 
unmixed praise. To Smyrna the 
promise is, ‘“‘thesynagogue of Satan”’ 
should not prevail against her faith- 
ful ones; to P., she should even win 
over some of “‘the synagogue of 


Satan”’ (the Jews who might have. 


been the church of God, but by 
opposition had become ‘‘the syna- 
gogue of Satan’’) to “fall on their 
faces and confess God is in her 
of a truth” (1 Cor. xiv. 25). Her 
name expresses ‘‘ brotherly love,”’ in 
conflict with legal bondage. Her 
converts fall low before those whom 
once they persecuted (Ps. Ixxxiv. 10; 
Acts xvi. 29-33). The promise, 
“him that overcometh I will make a 
pillar,” i.e. immovably firm, stands 
in contrast to P. often shaken by 
earthquakes. Curiously, a portion of 
a stone church wall topped with 
arches of brick remains ; the building 
must have been magnificent, and 
dates from Theodosius. The region 
being of disintegrated lava was fa- 
vourable to the vine; and the coins 
bear the head of Bacchus. This 
church had but “little strength,”’ z.e. 
was small in numbers and poor in 
resources, of small account in men’s 
eyes. The cost of repairing the often 
shaken city taxed heavily the citizens. 
Poverty tended to humility; con- 
scious of weakness P. leant on Christ 
her strength (2 Cor. xii. 9); so she 
“kept His word,” and when tested 
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did “‘ not deny His name.’”’ So “He 
who hath the key of David, He that 
openeth and no man shutteth,” 
“set before’ P. an open door which 
no man can shut. Faithful in keep- 
ing the word of Christ’s patience (i.e. 
the persevering endurance which: He 
requires) P. was kept, i.e. delivered, 
out of the hour of temptation. 
““ Among the Greek churches of Asia 
P. is still erect, a column in a scene 


of ruins, a pleasing example that the 
paths of honour and safety may be 
sometimes the same.’ (Gibbon.) The 
Turks call it Allah Shehr, “city of 
God”’ ; or rather, “‘ beautiful (alah) 
city.” 


Philemon. A Christian householder 


who hospitably entertained the saints 
(Philem. 7) and betriended them with 
loving sympathy at Colosse, for Qne- 
simus and Archippus were Colos- 
sians (Col. iv. 9, 17; Philem. 1, 2, 
10); towhom Paul wrote the epistle. 
He calls P. ‘‘brother,’’ and says 
‘thou owest unto me even thine own 
self,” viz. as being the instrument of 
thy conversion (ver. 19); probably 
during Paul’s long stay at the neigh- 
bouring Ephesus (Acts xix. 10), when 
“all they which dwelt in Asia heard 
the word of the Lord Jesus.” Col. 
ii. 1 shows Paul had not in person 
visited Colosse, though he must have 

assed near it in going through 

hrygia on his second missionary- 
tour (Acts xvi. 6). The character 
which Paul gives P. for ‘‘love and 
faith toward the Lord Jesus and all 
saints,’ so that “‘the bowels of the 
saints were refreshed ky him,’’ and 
Paul had “‘ confidence in his obedi- 
ence that he would do even more 
than Paul said,” is not mere politic 
flattery to induce him to receive his 
slave Onesimus kindly, but is the 
sincere tribute of the apostle’s es- 
teem. Such Christian masters, treat- 
ing their slaves as ‘‘ above servants” 
(ver. 16), ‘‘ brothers beloved both in 
the flesh and in the Lord,” mitigated 
the evil of slavery and paved the 
way for its abolition. In the absence 
of a regular church building, P. 
opened his house for Christian wor- 
ship and communion (ver. 2; comp. 
Rom. xvi.5). He ‘‘feared God with 
all his house,” like Abraham (Gen. 
xviii. 19), Joshua (xxiv. 15), and 
Cornelius (Acts x. 2). The attractive 

ower of such a religion proved its 

ivine origination, and speedily, in 
spite of persecutions, won the world. 


Philemon, Epistle to. Authen- 


ticity of. Origen (Hom. xix., Jer. i. 
185) quotes it as Paul’s. Tertullian 
(Marcion vy. 21), “the brevity of this 
epistle is the cause of its escaping 
Marion's falsifying hands.’’ Eusebius 
(E. H. iii. 25) ranks it among “the 
universally acknowledged (homolc- 
gowmena) epistles of the canon.” 
Jerome (Prowm. Philem. iv. 442) 
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argues against those who thought its 
subject beneath an apostle. Ignatius 
(Eph. ii., Magnes. xii.) alludes to ver. 
20. Comp. Polycarp i. and vi. The 
catalogues, the Muratori Fragment, 
the list of Athanasius (Ep. xxxix.), 
Jerome (Ep. ii. ad Paulin.), the 
council of Laodicea (A.D. 864), and 
the third of Carthage (a.D. 397) sup- 
port it. Its brevity accounts for the 
few quotations from it in the fathers. 
Paley (Hor. Paul.) shows its authen- 
ticity from the undesigned coincid- 
ences between it and the epistle to 
the Colossians. 

Place and time of writing. The same 
bearer Onesimus bore it and epistle to 
Colossians; in the latter (iv. 7-9) 
Tychicus is joined with Onesimus. 
Both address Archippus (ver. 2, Col. 
iv. 17). Paul and Timothy stand in 
both headings. In both Paul writes 
asa prisoner (ver. 9, Col.iv. 18). Both 
were written at Rome during the 
early and freer portion of Paul’s first 
imprisonment, A.D. 62; in ver. 22 he 
anticipates a speedy release. 

Aim. This epistle is a beautiful sam- 
ple of Christianity applied to every 
day life and home relations and 
mutual duty of master and servant 
(Ps. ci. 2-7). Onesimus of Colosse, 
(Col. iv. 9), Philemon’s slave, had 
fled to Rome after defrauding his 
master (ver. 18). Paul there was in- 
strumental in converting him; then 
persuaded him to return (ver. 12) and 
gave him this epistle, reeommending 
him to Philemon’s favourable re- 
ception as henceforth about to be his 
“for ever,’ no longer wnprofitable 
but, realizing his name, ‘‘ profitable 
to Paul and Philemon”’ (ver. 11, 15). 
Not till ver. 10, and not till its end, 
does the name occur. Paul skilfully 
makes the favourable description 
precede the name which had fallen 
into so bad repute with Philemon; 
““T beseech thee for my son whom 
I begat in my bonds, Onesimus.” 
Trusting soon to be free Paul begs 
Philemou to prepare him a lodging 
at Colosse. Paul addresses this epistle 
also to Apphia, who, from its do- 
mestic subject, is supposed to have 
been Philemon’s wife, and to Archip- 
pus, a minister of the Colossian (iv. 
17) church, and supposed to be Phile- 
mon’s relative and inmate of his 
house. 

Style. Graceful delicacy and genuine 
politeness, combined with a natural, 
easy, free flow of feeling and thought, 
characterize this elegant epistle. 
Manly and straightforward, without 
insincere compliment, suppression, 
or misrepresentation of facts, it at 
once charmsand persuades. Luther 
says: ‘‘ it shows a lovely example of 
Christian love. Paul layeth himself 
out for poor Onesimus, and with all 
his means pleadeth his cause with his 
master, and so setteth himself as if 
he were Onesimus and had himself 
done wrong to Philemon. Yet all this 
doeth he, not with force as if he had 
a right thereto, but strippeth him- 
self of his right and thus enforceth 
Philemon to forego his right also: 
even as Christ did for us with God 
the Father; for Christ also stripped 
Himself of His right and by love and 
humility enforced (?) the Father to 
lay aside Lis wrath and power and 
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to take us to His grace for the sake 
of Christ, who lovingly pleadeth our 
cause and with all His heart layeth 
Himself out for us; for we are all 
His Onesimi.’”’ ‘‘ Paul was the com- 
mon friend of the parties at variance ; 
he must conciliate a man who had 
good reason to be offended; he must 
commend the offender, yet neither 
deny nor aggravate the fault; he 
must assert Christian equality in the 
face of a system which hardly recog- 
nised the humanity of the slave; 
he could have placed the question 
on the ground of his own personal 
rights, yet must waive them to secure 
an act of spontaneous kindness; his 
success must be a triumph of love, 
and nothing be demanded for the 
sake of the justice which could have 
claimed everything ; he limits his 
request to a forgiveness of the 
wrong and a restoration to favour, 
yet so guards his words as to leave 
scope for all the generosity which 
benevolence might prompt towards 
one whose condition admitted of so 
much alleviation. Paul has shown 
in dealing with these contraricties 
a tact equal to the occasion”’ (Smith’s 
Bible Dict.). The younger Pliny’s 
intercession for a runaway (Hp. ix. 
21)is decidedly inferior. [See Paut, 
ONESIMUS. ] 


Philetus. Coupled with Hymenazus 


[see] as ‘‘erring’’ (missing the aim: 


éstochésan), and holding that ‘‘ the 
resurrection is past already’ (2 Tim. 
li. 17), as if it were merely the 
spiritual raising of souls from the 
death of sin: perverting Rom. vi. 
4, Eph. ii. 6, Col. ii. 12; comp. 1 
Cor. xv. 12, ete. So the Seleucians 
or Hermians taught (Augustine, Ep. 
exix. 55 ad Januar. 4); the germs 
of gnosticism, which fully developed 
itself in the second century. 


Philip the Apostle. Of Bethsaida, 


the city of Andrew and Peter (by 
dwelling, apo; but of Capernaum 
by birth, ek: Greswell) : John i. 44, 
45. Associated with Andrew; both, 
alone of the apostles, have Gr. names, 
Jesus Himself called P. When 
“wishing (Gr.) to go forth into 
Galilee, He findeth P. and saith 
(with His deeply significant call), 
Follow Me.’ ‘The first instance of 
Jesus calling a disciple: it was on 
the morrow after the naming of 
Peter, and the next but one after 
Andrew’s and the other disciple’s 
visit, the fourth day after John the 
Baptist’s witness concerning Christ 
(ver. 19, 35, 40). The Lord pro- 
bably knew P. before, as the latter 
knew Him as ‘‘son of Joseph’’ (ex- 
pressing the ordinary belief), ver. 
45. Converted himself, P. sought to 
convert others; ‘‘ P. findeth Nath- 
anael and saith . . . We have found 
Him (implying his sharing with 
Andrew, whose wards he repeats, in 
the hope of Messiah, ver. 41) of whom 
Moses in the law did write, Jesus of 
Nazareth.’’ Sincere in aim, defective 
in knowledge; for it was Christ who 
found him, not he Christ (Isa. lxv. 


1); and Jesus was Son of God, not |” 


of Joseph His reputed father, hus- 
band of Mary. To Nathanael’s ob- 
jection, “‘can there any good thing 
come out of Nazareth?” P. replied 
with the best argument, experimental 
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proof, ‘‘come and see” (Ps. lxvi. 
16, xxxiv. 8). Probably they had 
before communed together of the 
Divine promise of Messiah. 


P. stands at the head of the second 


group of the twelve (Matt. x. 3, 
Mark iii. 18, Luke vi. 14); coupled 
with his friend and convert Nath- 
anael, BARTHOLOMEW[see]. Clemens 
Alex. (Strom. ii. 25) identifies him 
with the disciple who said, “ suffer 
me first to go and [wait until my 
father dies, and] bury my father” 
(Matt. viii. 21); but Jesus said, ‘‘let 
the dead (in sin) bury their ((literal) 
dead: follow thou Me” (the same 
words as at his first call), “go 
thou and preach the kingdom of 
God” (1 Kings xix. 20; Lev. x. 8, 
6; Ezek. xxiv. 16-18). To P. Jesus 
put the question concerning the 
crowd faint with hunger, “‘ whence 
shall we buy bread that these may 
eat? to prove P. (so Deut. viii. 2, 
Matt. iv. 4) for Jesus Himself knew 
what He would do” (Jubn vi. 5-9). 
P. failed, on being tested, through un- 
belief ; ‘‘ two hundred pennyworth of 
bread is not sufficient for them that 
every one of them may take a little”’ 
(Num. xi. 21, 22). P. was probably 
the one whose duty was to provide 
for the daily sustenance of the 
twelve; or rather Luke’s (ix. 10) 
notice that the desert where Jesus 
fed the multitude “‘ was belonging to 
Bethsaida”’ gives us the key to the 
query being put to P.; he belonged 
to Bethsaida (John i. 44): who then 
was so likely as P. to know where 
bread was tobe got? An undesigned 
coincidence and mark of genuineness. 
Andrew here (John vi. 8) as in John 
i. appears in connection with P. 


In John xii. 20-22 Greek proselytes 


coming to Jerusalem for the pass- 
over, attracted by P.’s Gr. name, 
and his residence in Galilee border- 
ing on the Gentiles, applied to him 
of the twelve, saying, We would see 
Jesus. Instead of going direct to 
Jesus, he first tells his fellow towns- 
man Andrew (a mark of humility and 
discreet reverence), who had been the 
first to come to Jesus; then both to- 
gether tell Jesus. The Lord then 
spoke of His Father as about to 
honour any who would serve Jesus, 
and cried: ‘‘ Father, glorify Th 
name; a voice came, I have bot 
glorified it, and will glorify it again’’; 
“He that seeth Me seeth Him that 
sent Me” (ver. 28, 45). This saying 
sank deep into P.’s mind; hence 
when Jesus said, “if ye had known 
Me ye should have known the 
Father, henceforth ye know and have 
seen Him,”’ P. in childlike simplicity 
asked, ‘‘1 ord, show us the Father, and 
it sufficeth us’ (John xiv.8-11). As 
he had led Nathanael and the Greeks 
to ‘‘see’’? Jesus, so now Jesus re- 
veals to P. himself what, long as hae 
had been with Jesus, he had not seen, 
namely, “he that hath seen Me 
hath seen the Father ... I am in the 
Father, and the Father in Me ’’{Heb. 
1.8; Col. i. 15, “the image of the 
invisible God ’’; John i. 18). He was 
probably of the fishing party with his 
friend and convert Nathanael (John 
xxi. 2). He was in the upper room 
with the praying disciples after the 
ascension (Acts i. 18). 


PHILIP THE EVANGELIST 


Philip the Evangelist. Acts vi. 
One of the seven Grecian (as the Gr. 
names of all the seven imply) super- 
intendents of the distribution of 
alms, appointed in consequence of 
the complaints of partiality to the 
Hebrew Christian widows, made by 
the Grecians or Hellenist Christians. 
[See Deacon.] P. stands in the 
list next Stephen, they two being 
prominent and the only ones noticed 
subsequently. He like the rest was 
chosen by the multitude of disciples 
as ‘‘ full of the Holy Ghost and wis- 
dom.’ P. was among those scat- 
tered by the great persecution against 
the church at Jerusalem (viii.).  P., 
breaking through Jewish anti-Sama- 
ritan prejudice, was the first to follow 
Jesus’ steps (John iv.) and His com- 
mand (Acts i. 8) to preach the gos- 
pel as a witness in Samaria; so he 
was virtually a forerunner of Paul 
“the apostle of the Gentiles”’ in his 
field of labour, as Stephen was in his 
doctrine. Jesus had declared ‘‘ the 
fields (in Samaria) are white already 
to (the spiritual) harvest.’’ P. (by 
an undesigned coincidence marking 
genuineness) finds it so. ‘‘ The peo- 
ple with one accord gave heed unto 
those things which P. spake (ver. 6) 
. . . they believed P. preaching the 
things concerning the kingdom of 
God and the name of Jesus Chiist 

. were baptized, both men and 
women ”’ (ver. 12). The Samaritans 
were looking for Messiah (John iv. 
25), which paved the way; still more 
the two days of Jesus’ presence and 
the conversions which He made. 
John, who had called for fire from 
heaven to consume them, now joins 
with Peter in confirming them (Acts 
vill. 14-17). Even Simon Magus 
believed aud was baptized, and con- 
tinued with P. wondering at the 
miracles and signs which were done. 
By the direction of the angel of the 
Lord P. went down from Jerusalem 
to Gaza [see] by the less frequented 
way, which was the usual one for cha- 
riots. In one an Ethiopian eunuch or 
chamberlain of Candace, a‘‘ proselyte 
of righteousness ’”’ (not as Cornelius, 
for whose admission to Christian 
fellowship a special revelation was 
needed, a ‘‘ proselyte of the gate’’), 
was returning from worship at Jeru- 
salem. By the Spirit’s intimation 
P. joined him as he read aloud Isa. 
lin., and asked ‘‘ understandest thou 
what thou readest?’’ a question 
always needed in reading Scripture. 
The eunuch replied, ‘‘ how can I, 
except some man guide me?’’ (the 
minister's office secondarily, but the 
Holy Spirit’s mainly: Jobn xvi. 13). 
Jesus, P. explains, is the Lamb led 
to the slaughter. ‘‘ In His humilia- 
tion His judgment (7.e. legal trial) 
was taken away,” the virtual sense 
of Isa. liii. 8, “‘ He was taken away 
by oppression (so in Ps. evii. 39) and 
by judgment” (not as A. V. “ from 
prison,’ for He was never incarcer- 
ated), i.e. by an oppressive judicial 
sentence ; He was treated as one so 
mean that a fair trial was denied 
Him (Matt. xxvi. 59, Mark xiv. 55- 
59). ‘‘ Who shall declare His gene- 
ration ?’’ i.e., who can declare the 
wickedness of His generation? P. 
so preached of the fulfilment of pro- 
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phecy in Jesus that the eunuch be- 
lieved and was baptized in a stream 
on the way. Sin., Vat., Alex. MSS. 
omit ver. 37, the confession of Jesus 
required before baptism, an early 
Christian usage (1 Pet. iti. 21 end). 
The Spirit then caught away P., as 
Elijah of old. At Azotus (Ashdod) 
and the cities along the Philistine 
sea coast he preached all the way to 
Caesarea. Here Paul wasentertained 
by him 19 years subsequently. Histitle 
now was “‘ evangelist ”’? besides being 
“‘of the seven.” His four daughters 
had the gift of prophecy or inspired 
teaching (Acts xxi. 8, 9). Here P., 
who -had preached to the schis- 
matic Samaritans, the dark African, 
and the hostile Philistine, would hail 
the apostle of the Gentiles who was 
carrying out to its world wide conse- 
quences the work initiated by the 
evangelist deacon. Here too Luke 
during his residence would hear from 
his own lips the details which he re- 
cords concerning P. 


Philippi. A city of Macedon, in,a 


plain between the Pangeus and 
Heemus ranges, nine miles from the 
sea. Paul from the port Neapolis 
(Kavalla) on the coast (Acts xvi. 11) 
reached P. by an ancient paved road 
over the steep range Symbolum 
(which runs from the W. end of 
Hemus to the S. end of Pangeus) 
in his second missionary journey, 
A.D. 51. The walls are traced along 
the stream; at 350 ft. from it is the 
site of the gate through which Paul 
went to the place of prayer by the 
river’s (Gangites) side, where the 
dyer Lypta [sce] was converted, the 
firstfruits of the gospel in Europe. 
Dyed goods were imported from 
Thyatira to the parent city P., and 
were dispersed by pack animals 
among the mountaineers of Hamus 
and Pangwus. The Satre tribe had 
the oracle of Dionysus, the Thracian 
prophet god. ‘The “damsel with the 
spirit of divination’? may have be- 
longed to this shrine, or else to 
Apollo’s (as the spirit is called 
“ Pythoness,’’ Gr.), and been hired 
by the Philippians to divine for hire 
to the country folk coming to the 
market. She met Paul several days 
on his way to the place of prayer, and 
used to cry out on each occasion 
““these servants of the most high 
God announce to us the way of salva- 
tion.’”? Paul cast out the spirit ; and 
her owners brought him and Silas 
before the magistrates, the duumvirs, 
who inflicted summary chastisement, 
never imagining they were Romans. 
Paul keenly felt this wrong (Acts xvi. 
37), and took care subsequently that 
his Roman privilege should not be set 
at nought (xxii. 25; 1 Thess. 11. 2). 


P. was founded by Philip of Macedon, 


COIN OF PHILIP OF MACEDON. 


in the vicinity of the famed gold 
mines, on the site ‘‘the springs” 
(Kremides). Augustus founded the 
Roman ‘‘colony’’ to commemorate 
his victory over Brutus and Cassius 


PHILIPPI 


Acts xvi. 12), 42 B.c., close to the 
ancient site, on the main road from 
Europe to Asia by Brundusium, Dyr- 
rachium, across Epirus to Thessa- 
lonica, and so forward by P. P. was 
“the first (c.e. farthest from Rome 
and first which Paul met in entering 
Macedon) city of the district’”’ called 
Macedonia Prima, as lying farthest 
eastward, not as A. V. “‘the chief 
city.”’ Thessalonica was chief city 
of the province, and Amphipolis of 
the district ‘‘ Macedonia Prima.’’ A 
‘colony’? (accurately so named by 
Luke as distinguished from the Gr. 
apoikia) was Kome reproduced in 
miniature in the provinces (Aul. 
Gellius, xvi. 18) ; its inhabitants had 
Roman citizenship, the right of 
voting in the Roman tribes, their 
own senate and magistrates, the 
Roman law and language. That the 
Roman “ colonia,’’ not the Gr. apoi- 
kia, is used, marks the accuracy of 
Acts xvi. 12. 

Paul visited P. again on his way from 
Ephesus into Macedon (Acts xx. 1), 
and a third time on his return from 
Greeve (Corinth) to Syria by way of 
Macedon (ver. 8.6). The community 
of trials for Christ’s sake strength- 
ened the bond which united him and 
the Philippian Christians (Phil. i. 28- 
30). They alone supplied his wants 
twice in Thessalonica soon after he 
left them (Phil. iv. 15, 16); a third 
time, through Epaphroditus, just be- 
fore this epistle (Phil. iv. 10, 18; 2 
Cor. xi. 9). 

Few Jews were in P. to sow distrust 


between him and them. No syna- 
gogue, but merely an_ oratory 
(proseucha), was there. The check 


to his zeal in being forbidden by tho 
Spirit to enter Asia, Bithynia, and 
Mysia, and the miraculous call to 
Macedon, and his success in P. and 
the love of the converts, all endeared 
ittohim. Yet the Philippians needed 
to be forewarned of the Judaizing 
influence which might assail their 
church at any time as it had crept 
into the Galatian churches (Phil. iui. 
2). The epistle (iv. 2, 3), in unde- 
signed coincidence with the-history 
(Acts xvi. 18, 14), implies that fe- 
males were among the prominent 
church members. Its people were 
poor, but most liberal (2 Cor. viii. 1, 
2); persecuted, but faithful: only 
there was a tendency to dissension 
which Paul reproves (Phil. i. 27; ii. 
1-4, 12, 14; iv. 2). 

In a.v. 107 the city was visited by Ig- 
natius, who passed through on his 
way to martyrdom at Rome. Im- 
mediately after Polycarp wrote to 
the Philippians, sending at their ve- 
quest a copy of all the letters of 
Ignatius which the church of Smyrna 
had; so they still retained the same 
sympathy with sufferers for Christ as 
in Paul’s days. Their religion was 
practical and emotional, not specula- 
tive; hence but little doctrine and 
quotation of the O. T. occur in the 
epistle of Paul to them. The gold 
mines furnished the means of their 
early liberality, but were a tempta- 
tion to covetousness, against which 
Polycarp warns them. Their graces 
were doubtless not a little helped by 
the epistle and the oral teaching of 
the great apostle. 


PHILIPPIANS, EPISTLE TO 


Philippians, Epistle “ the. In- 
ternal evidence. The style, thought, 
and doctrine agree with peut s. The 
incidental allusions confirm his 
authorship. Paley (Hor. Paul. vii.) 
instances the mention of the object of 
Epaphroditus’ journey to Rome, his 
sickness ; the Philippian contribution 
to Paul’s wants (Phil. i. 7, ii. 25-30, 
iv. 10-18); Timothy’s having. been 
long with Paul at Philippi (Phil. i 
1, il. 19); Paul’s being for long a 
prisoner at Kome (Phil. i. 12-14, ii. 
17-28); his willingness to die ‘for 
Christ (Phil. i. 23, comp. 2 Cor. v. 8) ; 
the Philippians having seen his mal- 
treatment at Philippi (Phil. i. 29, 30; 
AL: (15:2). 

Erternal evidence. Polycarp (ad 
Philipp. 3 and 11, a.p. 107); so that 
Christians who heard Paul’s epistle 
read for the first time may have 
spoken with Polycarp. Marcion in 
Tertullian (A.p. 140) acknowledges 
its authenticity. So the Muratorian 
Fragment; Irveneeus (adv. Heer. iv. 
18, § 4); Clemens Alex. (Piedagog. 1, 
3. 107); the epistle to the churches of 
Lyons and Vienne (4.p. 177) in Euse- 
bius (H. E., v. 2); Tertallian (Resurr. 
Carnis, xxiii. ); Origen (Celsus, i., iii. 
122); Cyprian (‘Testim. against the 
Jews, iii. 39). 

Object. To thank them for contribu- 
tions sent by Epaphroditus, who in 
returning takes back the epistle. 
Also to express Christian sympathy, 
and to exhort to imitation of Christ 
in humility and lowly love, instead 
of existing dissensions, as between 
Euodias and Syntyche (iv. 2), and 
to warn against Judaizers. In this 
epistle alone are no positive censures ; 
no doctrinal error or schism had as 
yet sprung up. 

Divisions. I. Address: his state as a 

prisoner, theirs, his sending Epaphro- 

ditus to them (i., ii.). Epaphroditus 
probably was a presbyter of the 

Philippian church, who cheered Paul 

in his imprisonment by bringing the 

Philippian token of loveand liberality. 

By the fatigues of the journey that 

“brother, companion in labour, and 

fellow soldier’’ brought on himself 

dangerous sickness (ii. 25-30). But 
now being well he “‘longed’”’ to return 
to his Philippian flock and _ relieve 
them of their anxiety about him. So 

Paul takes the opportunity of send- 

ing an epistle by him. II. Caution 

against Judaizers, contrasting hisown 
former legalism with his present 

following Christ as his all (chap. iii.). 

III. Admonitions to individuals and 

to the church, thanks for seasonable 

aid, concluding benedictions (chap. 

iv.). 

Paul writes from Rome in his first im- 

prisonment (Acts xxviii. 16, 20, 30, 

31). Comp. Phil. iv. 22, ‘‘ Casar’s 

household’”’; i. 18, “the PALACE”’ 

[pet Hola severe i.e. the barrack of 

the Pretorian body guard attached 

to “the palace” of Nero). He was in 
custody of the Pretorian prefect, in 

**bonds”’ (i. 12-14). It was towards 

the close of the first imprisonment, 

for (1) he expects his cause to be 

immediately decided (ii. 28). (2) 

Enough time had elapsed for the 

Philippians to hear of his imprison- 

ment, to send Epaphroditus, and to 

hear of his arrival and sickness, and 


Style. 
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send word to Rome of their distress 
(ii.26). (3) Epistles to the Colossians, 
Ephesians, and Philemon had already 
been written from Rome; for Luke 
is no longer with him (ii. 20), other- 
wise he would salute them as having 
formerly laboured among them; but 
in Col. iv. 14 he was with Paul 
(Philem. 24). In Eph. vi. 19, 20 he 
is tree to preach; but here in i. 18-18 
he dwells on his ‘‘ bonds’’; not Paul 
himself but o/hers preach and male 
his imprisonment known ; instead of 
anticipating release (Philem. 22) he 
knows not but that death is near. 
(4) A long time has elapsed since his 
imprisonment began, for his “‘ bonds’’ 
known far and wide have furthered 
the gospel (chap. i. 13). (5) His im- 
prisonment is more rigorous (comp. 
Acts xxviii. 16, 80, 31 with Phil. i 
29, 30, ii. 27). Inthe second year of it 
(A.D. 62) Burrhus, the Praetorian pre- 
fect (‘captain of the guard’’), died. 
Nero, having divorced Octavia and 
married Poppa, a Jewish proselytess 
(who then caused Octavia to be mur- 
dered), promoted Tigellinus, the 
promoter of the marriage, a wicked 
monster, to the Praetorian prefect- 
ure. Paul was then removed from 
his hired house into the Pretorium 
or barrack of the Pretorian guards 
attached to the palace, for stricter 
custody. Hence he writes, doubtful 
of the issue (ii. 17, iii. 11). From 
the smaller Preetorian body guard at 
the palace the guards, who had been 
chained to his hand before, would 
carry the report of his ‘‘ bonds’’ and 
strange story to the general Pra- 
torian camp which Tiberius estab- 
lished N. of the city, outside the 
walls. 


Date. Hearrivedat Rome February a.p. 


61. The ‘‘ two whole years in his own 
hired house ’’ (Acts xxviii. 80) ended 
February a.p. 63. This epistle would 
be immediately after, spring or sum- 
mer A.D. 63. God averted the danger. 
Tigellinus thought Paul beneath his 
notice. Nero’s favourite, Pallas, 
brother of Felix, died, and so another 
source of danger passed away. Alate 
date is also implied in the mention 
(Phil. i. 1) of ‘‘ bishop presbyters and 
deacons”; the church had already 
assumed the order laid down in the 
pastoral epistles toTimothy and Titus. 
Abrupt and fervent, passing 
from one theme to another in strong 
feeling (ii. 18, 19-24, 25-30; ili. 1-15). 
Nowhere else does he use such warm 
expressions. He lays aside the official 
tone, and his title ‘‘ apostle,’’ to make 
them feel he regards them as friends 
and equals. Like his midnight song 
of praise in the Philippian prison, this 
epistle from his Roman confinement 
has a joyous tone throughout. At 
iv. 1 he seems at a loss for words 
to express all the warmth of his 
love for them: ‘‘ my brethren, 
dearly beloved and longed for, my 
joy and crown, so stand fast in the 
Lord, my dearly beloved.” 


Philistia. [See PaLEstiNB, which is 


the same word, and originally meant 
the land of the PHILISTINES : Ps. 
Ix. 8, lxxxvii. 4, eviii. 9.] [See Capu- 
rorim: Amos. ix. 7, “the Philis- 
tines from Caphtor”’; Jer. xlvii. 4, 
Deut. ii. 23, Gen. x. 14 ‘ CasLunm 
[see}, out of whom came Philistim.”’]} 


PHILISTIA 


Both came from Mizraim, 1.e. Egypt. 
As in Amos and Jeremiah the Philis- 
tines are traced to Caphtor, probably 
the Casluhim and Caphtorim were 
tribes which intermingled, the Caph- 
torim having strengthened the Cas- 
luchian colony by immigration; so 
the Philistines may be said to have 
come from either (Bochart). P. is 
derived from the Ethiopic falasa to 
emigrate,” Heb. palash, ‘‘ wander.” 
(In the W. of Abyssinia are the 
Falashas, i.e. emigrants, probably 
Israelites from Palestine.) Successive 
emigrations of the same race took 
place into P., first the Casluhim, then 
the Caphtorim, from both of which 
came the Philistines, who seemingly 
were in subjection in CapHTor [see, 
the northern delta of Egypt], whence 
‘Jehovah brought them up”? (Amos 
ix. 7). ‘The objection to the Mizraite 
origin of the Philistines from their 
language is answered by the supposi- 
tionthat the Philistine or Caphtorim 
invaders adopted the language of the 
Avim whom they conquered (Deut. 
ii. 23). '! heir uncircumcision was due 
to their having left Egypt at a date 
anterior tu the Egyptians’ adoption 
(Herodot. ii. 36) of circumcision 
(comp. Jer. ix. 25, 26). 


The Cherethites were probably Caph- 


torim, the modern Copts. Kerativa, 
in the Philistine country, at the edge 
of the Negeb or ‘‘south country,” 
and now called “castle of the Fe- 
nish,” 7.e. Philistines, is akin to the 
name Cherethites ; so ‘t Philistines ’’ 
is akin to ‘ Pelethites.’’ 


Their immigration to the neighbour- 


hood of Gerar in the south country 
was before Abraham’s time, for he 
deals with them as a pastoral tribe 
there (Gen. xxi. 82, 84; xxvi. 1, 8). 
This agrees with the statement (Deut. 
ii. 28) that the Avim dwelt in Ha- 
zerim, 1.e. in nomad encampments. 
By the time of the exodus the Philis- 
tines had become formidable (Exod. 
xiii. 17, xv. 14), At Israel’s invasion 
of Canaan they had advanced N. and 
possessed fully the seacoast plain 
from the river of Egypt (el Arish) 
to Ekron inthe N. (Josh. xv. 4, 47), a 
contederacy of the five cities (origin- 
ally Canaanite) Gaza (the leading 
one), Ashdod, Ashkelon, Gath, and 
Kkron (always put last). Each city 
had its prince (called seren or sar: 
Josh. xiii. 8 ‘‘lords’’): Amosi. 7, 8. 
The opprobrious name given to the 
shepherd kings, Philition (Herodot. ii. 
12) seems akin to Philistine. 


Their plain was famed for its fertility 


in corn, vines, and olives (Jud. xv. 5), 
so that it was the refuge from times 
of famine (2 Kings viii. 2; comp. 
Gen. xxvi. 12). Itsuited war chariots, 
whilst the low hills of the shephelah 
afforded sites for fortresses. P. is 
an undulating plain, 32 miles long, 
and from nine to 16 broad, from 30 to 
300 ft. above the sea. To the E. lie 
low spurs culininating in hog’s backs 
running N. and §S., and rising in 
places 1200 ft. above the sea. To 
the E. of these the descent is steep, 
about 500 ft., to valleys E. of which 
the hill country begins. The sand is 
gaining on the land, so that one meets 
often a deep hollow in the sand, and 
a figtree or apple tree growing at the 
bottom, or even a house and patch of 
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ground below the sand level. It was 
the commercial thoroughfare between 
Phoenicia and Syria on the N.and 
Egypt and Arabia in the 8. Ashdod 
and Gaza were the keys of Egypt, 
and the latter was the depdt of Ara- 
bian produce (Plut., Alex. 25). The 
term ‘‘Canaan” (merchant) applied 
to the Philistine land (Zeph. 11. 5) 

roves its commercial character. 

hey sold Israelites as slaves to 
Edom and Greece, for which God 
threatens retribution in kind, and 
destruction (Amos i. 6-8; Joel iii. 
3-8). They were skilled as smiths in 
Saul’s days; at the beginning of his 
reign they had so subjugated Israel as 
to forbid them to have any smith 
{eee JONATHAN, Davin, IsrakEt, 

ICHMASH|]: 1 Sam. xiii. 19-22. 
Their images, golden mice, emerods, 
and armour imply excellence in the 
arts (1 Sam. vi. 11, xvii. 5, 6). They 
carried their idols with them in war | 
(2 Sam. v. 21), and published their 
triumphs in the house of their gods; | 
_ these were DaGon (Jud. xvi. 23) [see], | 


SHRINE OF DAGON. | 
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Ashtaroth (1 Sam. xxxi. 9, 10), 
Baalzebub (2 Kings i. 2-6), and Der- 
ceto (Diod. Sic. ii.4). Their god Da- | 
gon was half man and half fish; 
Derceto was the female deity, with 
the face of a woman and bods of a 
fish; our mermaid is derived from 
them. They had priests and diviners 
(1 Sam. vi. 2), ‘‘ soothsayers”’ (Isa. 
11.6). Their wealth in money was 
great (Jud. xvi. 5, 18). They had 
advanced military posts or garrisons 
in Israel’s land (1 Sam. x. 5, xiii. 
8, 17), whence they sent forth 
spoilers, so that travellers durst not 
go by the highways (Jud. v. 6), and 
the Israelites hid from the Philistines 
in caves, or else fled beyond Jordan 
(1 Sam. xiii. 6, 7). 
Though the Philistine land wasallotted 
to Israel, it was never permanently 
occupied (Josh. xiii. 2, xv. 2, 12, 45- 
47 ; Jud. i. 18, iii. 5, 31, xiii.—xvi.). 
Neither Shamgar nor Samson de- 
livered Israel permanently from the 
Philistines. The Israelites so lost 
heart that they in fear of the Philis- 
tines bound Samson (xv. 12). The 
effort to deliver the nation from the 
Philistines was continued unsuc- 
cessfully under Eli (1 Sam. iv.), 
successtully under Samuel (vii. 
9-14); Saul (Israel’s desire for a 
king was that he might lead them in 
war: viii. 20), xili., xiv., xvii.; David 
(after the disaster at Gilboa: xxxi.), 
2 Sam. v. 17-25, when they dared to 
enetrate even tothe valley of 
ephaim, S.W. of Jerusalem, and to | 
Bethlehem (1 Chron. xi. 16-18, xiv. 
8-16), taking their images, and per- 
suing them to Gazer, then taking 
Gath and so wresting the supremacy 
from the Philistines [see Maran. 
AMMAH] (1 Chron. xviii. 1; 2 Sam. 


At Medinet Ha 


viii. 1), so that encounters with the 
Philistines henceforth were in their 
own land (xxi. 15-22). Solomon had 
them tributary (1 Kings iv. 21, 24, 
comp. ii. 89). The Egyptian Pharaoh 
took Gezer at the head of the P. 
plain, and gave it as his daughter’s 
marriage portion to Solomon (1 Kings 
ix. 16, 17); and Solomon fortified 
it and Bethhoron, to command the 
passes from the P. plain to the central 
region. At Israel’s disruption Re- 
hoboam fortified Gath, ete., against 
the Philistines (2 Chron. xi. 8). But 
the Philistines laid hold of Gibbethon 
commanding the detile leading from 
Sharon up to Samaria; Israel had a 
long struggle for its recovery (1 Kings 
xv. 27, xvi. 15). The tribute had 
ceased, only some paid presents to Je- 
hoshaphat (2 Chron. xvii. 11). Under 
Jehoram they invaded Judah (xxi. 16, 
17). Uzziah inflicted a decisive blow 
on them, dismantling their cities 
Gath, Ashdod, and Jabneh, and build- 
ing commanding forts in their land 
(2 Chron. xxvi. 6, Amos vi. 2). But 
under the weak Ahaz the Philistines 
recovered, and invaded the cities of 
the low country and S. of Judah, tak- 
ing Bethshemesb, Ajalon, Gederoth, 
Shocho, Timnah, and Gimzo: Isa. 
ix. 12, “the Syrians before (i.e. from 
the E., which quarter they faced in 
marking the points of the compass) 
and the Philistines behind,” i.e. from 
the W. (2 Chron. xxviii. 18.) Isaiah 
(xiv. 29-32) warns P., ‘‘ rejoice not 
because the rod of him (Uzziah) 
that smote thee is broken ; for out of 
the serpent’s (as the Philistines re- 
garded Uzziah) root shall come forth 
a cockatrice,” i.e. a more deadly 
adder, viz. Hezekiah (2 Kings xviii. 
8), ‘‘and the firstborn of the puor (i.e. 
the most abject poor, Hebraism; the 
Jews heretofore exposed to P.’s in- 
yasions and oppression) shall feed in 
safety.’’ Hezekiah had Egypt for his 
ally in resisting Assyria, possibly also 
in subduing the Philistines. Hence 
Sargon’s annals (Bunsen, Eg. iv. 603) 
term Gaza and Ashkelon, ‘‘ Egyptian 
cities.”’ His general Tartan took 
Ashdod, as key of Egypt (Isa. xx. 
1-5). The Assyrians fortified it so 
strongly that it stood a 29 years’ 
siege under Psammetichus (Herodot. 
ii. 157). Sennacherib took Ashkeion, 
and gave part of Hezekiah’s land as 
a reward to Ashdod, Gaza, and 
Ekron for their submission (Rawlin- 
son i. 477). After the Babylonish 
captivity (Ezek. xxv. 15-17) the Phil- 
istines vented their “old hatred”’ on 
the Jews, for which God as He fore- 
told ‘‘executed vengeance on them 
with furious rebukes, and destroyed 
the remnant,”’ viz. by Psammetichus, 
Necho (Jer. xxv. 20), and Nebuchad- 
nezzar who overran their cities on his 
way to Hgypt (xlvii.), and finally by 
Alexander the Great, as foretold 
(Zech. ix. 5, 6, “the king shall 
perish from Gaza”; Alexander bound 
Betis the satrap to his chariot by 
thongs thrust through his fect,,and 
dragged round the city; the con- 
queror slew 10,000, and sold the rest 
as slaves: Zeph. ii. 4, 5). 

he there are sculptures 
representing Philistine prisoners and 
warriors and ships attacked by 
Egyptians (Rosellini). They used 


Philosophy. 


After 


Phinehas. 


sometimes to burn their prisoners 
alive (Jud. xv. 6, Ps. Ixxviii. 63). 
Their speech differed from the Jews’ 
language (Neh. xiii. 28, 24). [See 
Puenicta. | 


Philologus. Rom. xvi.15. Saluted 


by Paul. Mentioned in the colum- 
barium “of the freedmen of Livia 
Augusta” at Rome. Probably of 
the imperial household, as a Julia 
(an imperial name) is connected 
with him. He was the centre of a 
knot of Christians. 

The Greek manifold 
gropings after truth (Acts xvii. 27). 
and the failure of eventhe Divine law 
of Moses to appease conscience and 
give peace were the appointed pre- 
paration for the Christian scheme, 
which secures both to the believer. 
Holiness toward God, righteousness 
toward man, and the control of the 
passions, rest on love, not merely to 
an abstract dogma, but to the person 
of Him who first loved us and bought 
us at the cost of His own blood. 
Though “foolishness to the Greek, 
Christ crucitied is the wisdom of 
God” (1 Cor. i. andii.). Nothing but 
Divine interposition could have given 
a nation, cradled amidst the super- 
stitions of Egypt and surrounded 
in maturity by the Canaanite 
idolaters, and in no way noted for 
learning and culture, a pure mono- 
theistic religion, bringing man into: 
holy fellowship with the personal 
loving God and Father. Moses’ 
ritual trained them for the spiritual 
religion which was its end. What 
Greek philosophy in vain tried to: 
effect through the intellect, to know 
God, one’s self, and our duty to God, 
man, and ourselves, and to do from 
the heart what we know, God by His 
Spirit revealing His Son Jesus Christ 
in the heart thoroughly effects by 
the motive of love (2 Cor. x. 4, 5; 
Col. ii. 3). 

Nebuchadnezzar’s capture of 
Jerusalem, Thales travelled into 
Egypt and introduced philosophy 
thence into his native land, Greece. 
His theory that water was the first 
principle of all things, and that God 
was the Spirit who formed all things 
out of water, is evidently derived 
from primitive tradition (Gen. i. 2), 
“the Spirit of God moved upon the: 
face of the waters.’’ Thales brought 
also from Egypt the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul. Brucker 
(Hist. Philos.) infers from the un- 
connected dogma-like form of the 
utterances of the seven sages of 
Greece that their wisdom was the 
fruit of tradition rather than inde- 
pendent reasonings. It is striking 
that the higher we trace the reli- 
gions of the old world the more pure 
and uncorrupted they are found. 
The nearer we approach to the 
sources of Eastern tradition the 
more conspicuous appears the radi- 
ance of the heavenly light of original 
revelation; we find no mortals yet. 
exalted to divinities, no images in 
their temples, no impure or cruel 
rites (Juvenal, Sat. xiii. 46; Rom. 
i. 21); in the great pyramid on 
idolatrous symbol appears. 

An Egyptian name in 
the time of Rameses II. 1. Eleazar’s 
son; Aaron’s grandson (Exod. vi. 


Phoebe. The first and one of the 


PHLEGON 


25). His mother was of Patiel’s | 
daughters. By his zeal in avenging 
the Lord’s cause on the Simeonite 
prince Zimri, and Cosbi his Midian- 
ite paramour, P. turned away Jeho- 
vah’s wrath, making an atonement 
for Israel, and was given Jehovah’s 
covenant of peace, an everlasting 
priesthood (Num. xxv.; Ps. evi. 
30,31). P., with the holy instra- 
ments and trampets to blow, accom- 


panied the ex tion which avenged 
Jehovah and Israel on Midian (Num. | 
xxxi. 6, ete.). P., as ambassador | 


with ten princes, was delegated by 
Tsraelto remonstrate with the twoand 
a half tribes as to the altar the latter 
bailt at Jordan; these satisfied the 
delegates and Israel as to their in- 
tentions. Thus was P. a mediator of 
Israel's brotherly unity, as before he | 
had vindicated Israel's purity (Josh. 
xxii. 13-34). Lastly P. stood before | 
the ark inquiring of Jehovah for} 
Israel, “shall I go yet again... 
against Benjamin my brother? ** | 
(Jad. xx. 23, 28.) The same zeal for 
the purity yet brotherhood of Israel | 
characterized him now in old age as 
in his youth. His zeal, t.e. the faith 
that prompted it, “was counted 
unto him for righteousness unto ail | 
generations for evermore’’ (comp. | 
Gen. xv. 6, Rom. iv. 3). P. had an | 
allotment in mount Ephraim; here | 
on a hill bearing his name his father 

leazar was buried (Josh. xxiv. 33). 
The closing verses, concerning 
Joshua’s death, ete., are ascribed to 
P. (Baba bathra, in Fabricius, 893.) 
Eli of Ithamar’s line interrupted the 
suecession of the line of P.; Zadok 
resamed it under Solomon. The 
tomb of P. is shown at Aweriah, 
four miles S.E. of Nablis, in the 
centre of the village, within an area 
overshadowed by an old vine. / 
2. Second son of Ett [see], killed with 
Horaxt [see], in ‘battle with the 
Philistines (1 Sam. i. 3); according to 
the prophecy: ii.34; iv. 4, 11,17, 19; 
xiv.3. 3S. A Levite (Ezra viii. 33). ; 
Phiegon. A Christian whom Paul | 
salates (Rom. xvi. 14). 


foremost of the list of C ; 
in the last chapter of Romans cos 
1, 2). “*A servant (Gr. ‘deacon-| 
ess’) of the church at Cenchrea | 
(the eastern port of Corinth; where 
Paul had his head shorn for a vow: 
Acts xviii. 18). Pliny’s letter to Tra- 
jan (4.D. 110) shows that deaconesses 
existed in the Eastern churches. Their 
daty was to minister to their own 
sex a Tim. ni. 11 trausl. “ deacon- | 
esses” lit. “ women”). P. was just | 
going to Rome; Paul therefore com. 
mends her to their reception as “ | 
the Lord,” t.e. a genuine aienibde « 
as becometh saints to receive saints ; 
and to assist her in whatever she 
needed their help; for “she had 
been a succourer (by her money and 
her efforts) of many and of Paul 
himeelf.”” The atc wd of 
widows above sixty is distinct from 

the deaconesses (1 Tim. v. 9-13). P.- 
was the bearer of this epistle, writ- 
ten from the neighbouring Corinth 
in the spring of a.p. 58. 

Pheenice, Phenicia. The Gr. 
name, “the land of the palm.”” Ken- 
Fick supposes the term to express 
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the sunburnt colour of the people. 
The native name was Canaan, “low- 
land,”’ in contrast to Aram “the high- 
land,” Syri The woman in 

xy. 22 said to be ‘‘of Canaan” in 
Mark vii. 26 is called “‘ Syropheeni- 
cian.” P. proper was the narzvow 
plain stretching from six miles S. of 
Tyre to two miles N. of Sidon, 28 
miles in all, and from one to two 
miles broad, a small land to have 
wielded so mighty an influence. 
Sidon in the N. is 20 miles from 
Tyre in the S.; Zarephath lay be- 
tween. P.in the larger sense ex- 
tended from the same southern 
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boundary 120 miles northward to 
Antaradus and the island Aradus 
[AxvaD,see|,20 miles broad. Berytus, 
now Beyrit (Ezek. xlvii. 16; 2 Sam. 
viii. 8 Berorsag, Berothai), was 
15 geographical miles N. of Sidon. 
Farther N. was Byblus (Gexat, 
Ezek. xxvii. 9). Next is Tripolis. 
Next Arad or Arvad (Gen. x. 18; 
Ezek. xxvii. 8). The soil is fertile 
except between the river Bostremus 
and Beyrit. Tyre and Sidon were 
havens sufficient in water depth for 
the requirements of ancient ships; 
and Lebanon adjoining supplied 
timber abundant for shipbuilding. 
The Pheenicians were the great mer- 
chants, sailors, and colonists of the 
ancient world. 


The language is Semitic (from Skem), 


and was acquired by the Hamuitic 
settlers in Canaan from the original 
Semitic occupants; it probably hasa 
Hamitie element too (these Semitics 
were akin by common Noachic de- 
scent to the Hamites, hence the 
too are akin). Carthage 

was a Phoenician colony; Plautus in 
the Poenulus (v. 1) preservesa Cartha- 
ginian passage; Phoenician is close 

ce t to Heb. which Abram found 
spoken in Canaan already (comp. 
Abimelech “father of a king.” Mel- 
ehizedek “‘ king of righteousness,’ 
Kirjath Sepher “‘city of the book”). 
Thus Tyre is Heb. tsor, “rock”? ; 


Sidon teidon, “ fishing” Carthage 
carthada, “ new town” ; "Byrsa botz- 
Dido, as David, “beloved”; Hasdra- 
bal * ‘his help is Baal’’; "Hannibal 

of Baal’’; Hamilcar the god 


“ Milear’s gift.” “The oldest Pheni- 
cian inscribed coins are from Tarsus. 
Abram originally spoke the 

of Urofthe Chaldees, Aramaic, as did 
Laban (Gen. xi. 31, xxxi. 47); but soon 
his descendants, as Pare spoke the 


si to Asher, was not i 
~ that tribe (Jad. i i. 31); but re- 
mained in the Canaanites’ 4 


So Israel depended on 


. for any 


Hear P. was more 


The 


small commerce the former had with 
the W. Under Solomon P. is 
noted for nautical skill, extensive 
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commerce, mechanical and orna- 
mental art (1 Kings v. 6): “none 
can skill to hew timber like unto the 
Sidonians”; “cunning to work in 
gold, silver, brass, iron, purple, blue, 
and crimson,” and “grave gravings” 
(2 Chron. ii. 7). Hiram cast all the 
temple vessels and the two pillars 
Boaz and Jachin for Solomon, and 
the laver or molten sea (1 Kings vii. 
2i-23). Homer (Il. vi. 289, xxiii. 
748; Od. iv. 614, xv. 417) and Hero- 
dotus (i. 1, iv. 148) confirm Scrip- 
ture as to their nautical skill, em- 
broidered robes, and silver bowls. 
Dius (in Josephus, Apion i. 17, 18) 
and Menander (18), their own histo- 
rians, attest their skill in hewing 
wood and making metal pillars. No 
artistic excellence, but mechanical 
processes of art and ornamentation, 
appear in their extant gems, cylinders, 
metal bowls plain and em 

(Layard, Nin. and Bab. 155, 186, 192, 
606). Solomon allowed the Pheeni- 
cians to build ships in Ezion Geber 
on condition of their instructing his 
sailors. Together the Phcenicians 
and Jews voyaged to Ophir, and 
once in three years farther (1 Kings 
x. 11, 22; ix. 26, 27, 28; 1 Chron. 
xiv. 1; 2 Chron. vili. he ix. 10). 
The Phoenicians after the severance 
of the ten tribes no longer kept 
the covenant with Judah. They 
even sold Jews as slaves to their 
enemies the Edomites, in violation 
of “the brotherly covenant” once 
uniting Hiram and David (Joel iii. 
4-8; Amosi. 9,10; Isa. xxiii. ; Ezek. 


xxviii.). Israel supplied P. with 
wheat, honey, oil, and balm (Ezek. 


xxvii. 17; 1 Kings v. 9, 11; Ezra iii. 
7; Acts xii. 20): “wheat of Min- 
nith” (an Ammonite city) [see 
““PannaG’’]. Palestine’s being the 
granary of P. explains why the latter 
alone of the surrounding nations 
maintained lasting peace with Israel; 
avd this notwithstanding Elijah’s 
slaughter of the Phoenician Baal’s 
prophets and priests, and Jehu’s 
slaughter of Baal’s worshippers. 
Another reason was their policy of 
avoiding land wars. The polytheism of 
P. their next neighbour hadacorrapt 
ing influence on Israel. It seemed 
narrow minded to be so exclusive as 
to maintain that Jehovah of Israel 
alone was to be worshipped. Hence 
arose compromises, as Solomon’s 
sacrificing to his wives’ deities, Ash- 
toreth of Sidon, etc., phe tm 
— between Jehovah and 

under Ahab. hegateerchcken 


than 
Judah; but Judah her bad 
example (2 Kings xvii. 9, Gers 
of sone to Baal (J et 
5, xxxii. 35) ori 


Duman life forfeited picod by ote wading: 


Letters. 
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expiation by human life; substitu- 
tion was the primitive way revealed ; 
fire, the symbol of the sun god, puri- 
fied in consuming, so was the mode 
of vicarious sacrifice. But whilst 
God requires a faith ready for such 
an awful sacrifice (Gen. xxii.), He 
forbids the human sacrifice, and 
substitutes animals, with whom in 
his material nature and animal life 
mau is so closely akin. The Cartha- 
ginians, when besieged by Agatho- 
cles, burnt 200 boys of the aristocracy 
to Saturn, and after victory the most 
beautiful captives (Diod. xx. 14, 65). 
The men and women “ consecrated ”’ 
to lust in connection with the temples 
of Astarte deified, as religion, shame- 
less licentiousness (2 Kings xxiii. 7 ; 
Deut. xxiii. 17,18; 1 Kings xiv. 24, 
xv. 12, xxii. 46; Hos.iv.14; Jobxxxvi. 
14 marg.). 
Tradition says Cadmus (= 
“the Eastern’? or “of ancient 
time’’) introduced into Greece the 
16 earliest Greek letters. The names 
of the four Gr. letters Alpha, Beta, 
~ Gamma, Delta, are without meaniug 
in Greek; but the Heb. Aleph, Beth, 
Gimel, Daleth, mean respectively ow, 
house, canvel, door; so, in the main, 
the rest. The original Greek and 
Phenician letters resembled one 
another, though not so the modern 
Hebrew and later Greek. The Hebrew 
or Pheenician originally are rude 
pictures of the objects signified by 
the names: aleph, of an ox head ; 
gimel, of a camel’s back; daleth, of 
a tent door; vau, of a hook or peg; 
lamed, of an ox goad; ayin, of an 
eye ; quoph, of the back of the head ; 
reish or rosh, of a head; tau, of a 
cross. The a termination of the 
Greek letters is the Aramaic status 
emphaticus ; the definite article ha 
instead of being prefixed was sub- 
joined to the noun; so in Gen. 
xxxi. 47 the Aramean (Syrian) La- 
ban adds a to sahaduth ‘* testi- 
mony,” Jegar Sahadutha; nine out 
of the 16 Cadmeian letters are in the 
Aramaic status emphaticus, 7.e. 
end in a. This proves that when 
the Greeks received originally the 
letters from the East the names by 
which they learned them were 
Aramaic. [See Writtnc. | 
The Pheenicians traded for tin so far 
W. as the Scilly islands or Cassi- 
terides (Strabo iii. — 
5, § 11) and the 
coasts of Corn- 
wall. Their ‘‘ tra- 
veller’s stories’’ | 
were proverbial, 
‘a Phonician fig- \ 
ment.’’ Also their 
fraudulence in 
bargains, “ Syri- 
ans against Pho- 
nicians,’’7.e. fraud 
matching fraud ; 


comp. “ Punica 

fides.”? A sarco- 

phagus of kin PHGNICIAN 
Ashmunazer wit! SAROOFREAGUE 


Pheenician inscription describing him 
‘possessor of Dor, Joppa, and ample 
cornlands at the root of Dan,’’ is in 
the Louvre, brought by the Duc de 
Luynes. 

Phrygia. The W. part of the centre 
of Asia Minor ; varying in its defini- 


Phurah. 


Phylacteries: 
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tion at different times, and contri- 
buting parts to several Roman pro- 
vinces (Acts ii. 10). Paul passed 
through P. in his second (xvi. 6) and 
third (xviii. 23) missionary journeys. 
An ethnological not political division. 
The Taurus range separated P. from 
Pisidia on the S.; Caria, Lydia, Mysia, 
Bithynia were on its W. and N.; 
Galatia, Cappadocia, and Lyeuonia on 
the E. It is a table land. ‘The P. 
meant in Scripture is the southern 
portion (called ‘‘ greater P.’’) of the 
region above, and contained Laodicea, 
Hierapolis, Colosse, and Iconium. It 
was peopled by an Indo Germanic 
race from Armenia, who formed the 
oldest population of Asia Minor. 
See Grpeon.]) His servant 
and armour bearer, who accompanied 
him at midnight to the Midianite 


camp (Jud. vii. 10, 11; 1 Sam. 
xiv. 1). 
Phut. Third among Ham’s sons 


(Gen. x. 6; 1 Chron. i. 8). The 
Coptie for Libya is Phaiat. Jerome 
(Tradit. Heb.) mentions a river of 
Mauritania and the adjoining region 
as called P. It is generally connected 
with Egypt and Ethiopia ; in Genesis 
the order is, from the S. advancing 
northwards, Cush (Ethiopia), Miz- 
raim, P.(a dependency of Egypt), 
Canaan (Jer. xlvi. 9; Ezek. xxx.5; 
Nah. iii. 9; Isa. Ixvi. 9 where Phut 
should be read for Pul). But in 
Ezek. xxvii. 10, xxxviii. 5, P. is associ- 
ated with Persia, Lud, and Ethiopia ; 
however this is no proof of geo- 
graphical connection, it is merely 
an enumeration of regions whence 
mercenaries came. The peopleof P. 
dwelt closeto Egypt and Ethiopia,and 
served in Egypt's armies with shield 
and bow. The Egyptian monuments 
mention a people, ‘ Pet,’’ whose 
emblem was the wistrung bow, and 
who dwelt in what is now Nubia, 
between Egypt and Ethiopia. Hero- 
dotus (iii. 21, 22) narrates that the 
king of Ethiopia unstrunga bow and 
gave it to Cambyses’ messengers, 
saying that when the king of Persia 
could pull a bow so easily he might 
come against the Ethiopians with an 
army stronger than theirs. The 
Napurtvuaio [see] are distinct, living 
W. of the Delta ; the IX. Na-petu, or 
nine bows. P. is To-pet or Nubia; 
and To-meru-pet ‘‘ the island of the 
bow,” answering to Meroe. The 
bow of Libya was strung, that of 
Ethiopia unstrung. 


Phuvah. Pua, Puan (Gen. xlvi. 18 ; 


Num. xxvi. 23; 1 Chron. vii. 1). 


Phygellus. 2 Tim.i. 15, “all they 


which are (now) in Asia,’’ (when they 
were in Rome) ‘‘turned way from 
me,’’ ashamed of my chain; in con- 
trast to Onesiphorus, ‘‘of whom are 
P. and Hermogenes’”’ (comp. iv. 16). 
Possibly it was at Nicopolis, when he 
was apprehended, that those of Asia 
who had escorted him so far turned 
away. P. was one from whom such 
cowardly treachery was unexpected. 
totaphoth. [See 
Earrines. | 


Pibeseth. Ezek. xxx.17. A townin 


Lower Egypt. In _hieroglyphics 
Bahest, Habahest (the abode of 
Bahest the goddess), Gr. Boubas- 
tos. On the western bank of the 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile. The 
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Pihahiroth. 
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temple of the goddess Bubastis 
(Bahest), of the finest red granite, 
(of which fine remains exist) Hero- 
dotus declared the most beautiful 
he knew; in the midst of the city, 
which being raised on mounds over- 
looked it on every side. The names 
of Rameses II. of the 19th 
dynasty, etc., are inscribed; also 
Shishak the conqueror of Rehoboam. 
Bast is Pesht, the goddess of fire. A 
lion headed figure accompanies her, 
the cat was sacred to her. ‘The 
Gr. Artemis corresponds; at Beni- 
hassan is her cave temple, with the 
lioness, ‘‘Pesht the lady of the 
cave.”” The annual festiva! was very 
popular and licentious ( Herodot. 
li. 59, 60, 137). The 22nd dynasty 
consisted of Bubastite kings, begin- 
ning about 990 B.c. Ezekiel couples 
it with Aven (On or Heliopolis) as 
on the route of an invader from the 
N.E. marching against Memphis. 
Manetho mentions a chasm opening 
in the earth and swallowing up many 
in the time of Boethos or Bochos, first 
king of the second dynasty, 2470 B.c. 
OF GOLD, 2 Kings v. 4, 
probably shekels (weight); comp. 1 
Kings x. 16. PIECE OF SILVER: 
probably shekels (weight); Gen. xx. 
16, xxxvil. 28, xlv. 22. In Luke xv. 
8, 9, the Gr. pracuM [see], Roman 
denarius, PENNY [see]. The 30 
pieces paid to Judas were ‘‘shekels,”’ 
the price of a slave’s life (Exod. xxi. 
82), £3 or £4: Zech. xi. 12, 13. 
1 Tim. v. 4, “show piety at 
home” or ‘‘veverential dutifulness 
towards one’s own house.” The filial 
relation represents our relation to our 
heavenly Father. 
Israel encamped “‘ be- 
fore P. between Migdol and the sea’”’ 
(Exod. xiv. 2). Chabas transl. a 
papyrus (Anast. iii. 1, § 2), in which 
the scribe Penbesa describes Rame- 
ses’ visit; garlands were sent from 
Pehir ona river. P. is partly Egyp- 
tian, partly Semitic, ‘‘the house 
(Pi) of wells, the watering place in 
the desert.’’ Israel, after marching 
from Rameses eastward to Succoth 
along the old canal, and thence to 
Etham, were ordered by God to 
change their direction and go south- 
ward to P. at the W. of the Bitter 
Lakes, close to Migdol, on its N.W.. 
side, Migdol being on the N.W. of 
Baal Zephon, all three W. of the 
Red Sea, and opposite Ayun Musa. 
Now Ajrud, a fortress with a large 
well of good water, at the foot of an 
elevation that commands the plain 
stretching to Suez four leagues off 
(Num. xxxiii. 7, 8). ; 
ilate: Pontius. Connected with 
the Pontian clan (gens), first remark- 
able in the person of Pontius Tele- 
sinus, the great Samnite general. 
P. is probably from pileus, ‘‘ the cap 
of freedom,’ which manumitted slaves 
received; P. being perhaps descended 
from a freedman. Sixth Roman 
rocurator of Judea, appointed in 
Tiberius’ 12th year (A.D. 25 or 26). 
The heathen historian Tacitus (Ann. 
xv. 44) writes: “‘ Christ, whilst Ti- 
berius was emperor, was capitally 
executed by the procurator Pontius 
Pilate.” he procurator was gene- 
rally a Roman knight, acting under 
the governor of a province as collector 
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of the revenue, and judge in cases 
arising under it. But Pontius Pilate 
had full military and judicial au- 
thority in Judwa, as being a small 
province attached to the larger Syria; 
he was responsible to the governor of 
Syria. Archelaus having been de- 
posed (A.D. 6), Sabinus, Coponius, 
Ambivius, Rufus, Valerius Gratus, 
und Pontius Pilate successively were 
governors (Josephus, Ant. xviii. 2, 
§2). P. removed his military head 
quarters from Cwsarea to Jerusalem, 
and the soldiers brought their stand- 
ards with the emperor's image on 
them. The Jews crowded to Cxsarea 
and besought him to remove them 
He was about to kill the petitioners 
after a five days’ discussion, giving a 
signal to concealed soldiers to sur- 
round them; but their resolve to 
die rather than cease resisting the 
idolatrous innovation caused him to 
yield (Josephus Ant. xviii. 8, § 1, 
2; B.J. ii.9, §2-4). So far did the 
Jews’ scruples influence the Roman 
authorities that no coin is stamped 
with a god or emperor before Nero 
(De Sauley Numism. viii., ix.) ; the 
“penny’’ stamped with Casar’s 
image in Matt. xxii. 20 was eithera 
coin from Rome or another province, 
the shekel alone was received in the 
temple. P. again almost drove them 
to rebel (1) by hanging up in his 
residence, Herod’s palace at Jeru- 
salem, gilt shields with names of 
idols inscribed, which were finally 
removed by Tiberius’ order (Philo, 
ad Caium, 38, ii. 589); (2) by appro- 
priating the Corban revenue from 
redemption of vows (Mark vii. 11) 
to bailding an aqueduct. (It is an 
extraordinary engineering work, 30 
miles long; the svuthern source is 
15 miles from Jerusalem at wady el 
Arrub; Ain Kueizibha is its true 
source; it is carried on a parapet 12 
ft. high over wady Marah el Ajjal.) 
He checked the riot by soldiers with 
concealed daggers, who killed many 
of the insurgents and even spectators. 
(3) He mingled the blood of Galileans 
with their sacrifices, probably at a 
feast at Jerusalem, when riots often 
occurred, and in the temple outer 
court (Luke xiii. 1-4). Probably 
the tower of Siloam was part of the 
aqueduct work, hence its fall was 
regarded asa judgment; the Corban 
excluded the price of blood, as Matt. 
xxvii. 6. It is not improbable that 
Barabbas’ riot and murder were con- 
nected with P.’s appropriation of the 
Corban; this explains the eagerness 
of the people to release him rather 
than Jesus; the name may mean 
“son of Abba,” an houorary title of 
rabbins, whence the elders were 
strongly in his favour. Livy (v. 13) 
mentions that prisoners used to be 
released at a lectisternium or pro- 
pitiatory feast in honour of the gods. 
‘That Jerusalem was not the ordinary 
residence of P. appears from Luke 
xxiii. 6, ‘‘ Herod himself also (as well 
as P.) was at Jerusalem at that time.” 
Cwesarea was the regular abode of the 
Roman governors (Josephus, Ant. 
xviii. 4, § 1; xx. 4, §4). The passover 
brought P. to Jerusalem, as disturb- 
ances were most to be apprehended 
when the people were gathered from 
the country for the feast. 
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(See Jesus Curist on P.’s conflict of 


feelings.] He hada fear of offending 
the Jews, who already had grounds of 
accusation against him, and of giving 
colour to a charge of lukewarmness 
to Casar’s kingship, and on the other 
hand a conviction of Jesus’ innocence 
(for the Jewish council, P. knew 
well, would never regard as criminal 
an attempt to free Judea from 
Roman dominion), and a mysterious 
awe of the Holy Sufferer and His 
majestic mien and words, strength- 
ened by his wife’s (Claudia Procula, a 
proselyte of the gate: Evang. Nicod. 
li.) visionand message. Her designa- 
tion of Jesus, ‘‘that just man,’’ re- 
calls Plato’s unconscious prophecy 
(Republic) of ‘‘ the just man’’ who 
after suffering of all kinds restores 
righteousness. Jesus’ question, ‘‘ say- 
est thou this of thyself, or did others 
tell it thee of Me?” implies a sus- 
picion existed in P.’s mind of the 
reality of His being ‘‘ King of the 
Jews’’ in some mysterious sense. 
When the Jews said ‘‘ He ought to 
die for making Himself Son of God”’ 
P. was the more afraid; Christ’s 
testimony (John xviil. 37) and bear- 
ing, and his wife’s message, rising 
afresh before his mind in hearing of 
His claim to be ‘‘ the Son of God” 
His suspicion betrays itself in the 
question, ‘‘ whence art Thou?”’ also 
in his anxiety, so unlike his wonted 
cruclty, to release Jesus ; also in his 
refusal to alter the inscription over 
the cross (John xviii., xix.). [See 
Herop Antipas for iis share in the 
proceeding.| Jesus answered not to 
his question, ‘‘ whence art Thou?”’ 
Silence emphasized His previous 
testimony (xviii. 87); but to P.’s 
official boast of his power to release 
or crucify, Jesus’ answer, ‘ Thou 
couldest have no power at all against 
Me, except it were given thee from 
above,’ answers also ‘‘ whence art 
Thou?” Thy power is derived thence 
whence I am. 


P. had no questor to conduct the trial, 


being only a procurator; but ex- 
amined Jesus himself. A minute 
accuracy, confirming the genuineness 
of the Gospel narrative; also his 
having his wife with him, Cacina’s 
proposal to enforce the law prohibit- 
lag governors to bring their wives 
into the provinces having been re- 
jected (Tacitus, Ann. iii. 33, 34). P. 
sendiny wp (anepempsen, Luke xxiii. 
7) Jesus to Herod is the Roman law 
term for referring a prisoner to the 
jurisdiction of the judge of his 
country. The tesselated pavement 
(lithostroton) and the tribunal (bema) 
were essential in judging, so that 
Julius Cesar carried a tribunal with 
him in expeditions (Josephus, Ant. 
xx. 9, § 1): 


The granting of a guard for the sepul- 


chre (Matt. xxvii. 65) is the last that 
Scripture records of P. Having led 
troops against and defeated the 
Samaritans, who revolted under a 
leader promising to show the trea- 
sures which Moses was thought to 
have hid in mount Gerizim, he was 
accused before Vitellius, chief gover- 
nor of Syria, and sent to Rome to 
answer before Cesar. Caligula was 
now on the throne, A.D. 36. Wearied 
with misfortunes P. killed himself 


PILLARS 


(Josephus, Ant. xviii. 4, § 1, 2; 
Euseb. H. E., ii. 7). One tradition 
makes P. banished to Vienne on the 
Rhone, where is a pyramid 52 ft. 
high, called the “tomb of Pontius 
Pilate.’ Another represents him as 
plunging in despair into the lake at 
the top of mount Pilatus nearLucerne. 
Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 76, 84), Ter- 
tullian (Apol. 21), Eusebius (H. E. 
ii. 2) say that P. made an official 
report to Tiberius of Jesus’ trial 
and condemnation. ‘ Commentaries 
(hupomnemata) of P.’’ are men- 
tioned in a homily attributed to 
Chrysostom (viii. in Pasch.). The 
Acta Pilati in Gr., and two Latin 
epistles to the emperor, now extant, 
are spurious (Fabric. Apocr. i. 237, 
298 ; iii. 111, 456). 


P. is a striking instance of the danger 


of trifling with conscientious convic- 
tions, and not acting at once upon 
the principle of plain duty. Fear of 
man, the Jews’ accusations, and the 
emperor's frown, and consequent loss 
of place and power, led him to con- 
demn Him whom he knew to_ be 
innocent and desired to deliver. His 
compromises and delays were vain 
when once the determined Jews saw 
him vacillating. Fixed principle 
alone could have saved him from 
pronouncing that unrighteous sen- 
tence which brands his name for 
ever (Ps. lxxxii.). His sense of just- 
ice, compassion, and involuntary 
respect for the Holy Sufferer yielded 
to his selfishness, worldly policy, and 
cynical unbelief. P. was guilty, but 
less so than the highpriest who in 
spite of light and spiritual knowledge 
(John xix. 11) delivered Jesus to 


him. 
Pildash. One of Nahbor’s eight sons 


by Mileah (Gen. xxii. 22). 


Pileha. Neh. x. 24. 
Pillars: ’ammud. A chief feature in 


Eastern building, the flat roofs being 
supported by pillars. The tent 
fashion remained even in permanent 
structures, Open Persian halls have 


PERSIAN HOUSE WITH FLAT ROOF. 


the fronts supported by pillars and 
shaded by curtains fastened to the 
ground by pegs or to trees in the 
court (Esth. i. 6). The heaven is 
compared to a canopy supported by 

illars (Ps. civ. 2, Isa. xl. 22). In Ps. 
(a 3, ‘‘the earth . . . dissolved, I 
bear up the pillars of it,’’ lit.“ I have 
weighed,”’ t.e. consolidated by exact 
weight, the pillars. I who at creation 
brought the world from chaos into 
beautiful order will restore it from 
its present disorganization. In 1 
Sam. xv. 12, ‘‘ Saul set him up a (not 
‘place’ but) monument,” lit. hand, 
probably a pillar (Gen. xxviii. 18, 
XXXV. 14). The 1z pillars ranged as 
boundary stones round the conse- 
crated enclosure represented the 12 
tribes, as the ‘‘altar’’ represented 


PILLED 


PITCH 
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duration. The shemen in Neh. viii. | P. is derived from pasag ‘‘to divide,” 


Jehovah making covenant with them 
(Exod. xxiv. 4, Isa. xix. 19). In 1 
Kings x. 12 mis’ad means ‘‘a flight 
of steps” with “ rails’ or banisters. 
Matztzebah often meansa statue oridol- 
atrous image as well as pillar (Deut. 
vii. 5, 2 Chron. xiv. 3, Hos. iii. 4). 
Boaz and Jachin were the two great 
pillars of the temple (1 Kings vii. 21). 
{n $8. of Sol. iii. 10 the pillars support 
the canopy over the chariot at the four 
corners. Pillars with silver sockets 
supported the veil that enclosed the 
holy of holies. The ’ammud on which 
king Joash stood (2 Kings xi. 14) was 
not a pillar but a raised platform at 
the E. gate of the inner court (comp. 
Ezek. xlvi. 2) for the king’s use on 
festive occasions (2 Kings xxiii. 3), 
the brazen scaffold of Solomon (2 
Chron. vi. 18: Keil). 

Pillar is the image of solid firm up- 
rightness, the church’s support (Gal. 
ii. 9, 1 Tim. iii. 15). The chureh is 
“the pillar of the truth,’’ as the con- 
tinuance of the truth (historically) 
. rests on it. Thechurch rests on the 
truth as it is in Jesus, not the truth 
on the church. The truth as it as 
an itself needs no prop. The truth 
as it is acknowledged in the world 
needs the church as its human up- 
holder under God. The pillar is the 
intermediate, the ‘“‘ ground”’ (basis) 
the ultimate, stay of the building (2 
Tim. ii.19). ‘Transl. as Gr. “the firm 
foundation of (laid by) God (viz. the 
word of truth: ver. 15, 18, contrasted 
with Hymenzeus’ word eating as a 
canker) standeth”’’ fast; the church 
being the house (ver. 20) cannot be 
also the foundation, which would 
make the house to be founded on 
the house! The believer shall at last 
be a pillar immovably firm (unlike 
earthquake-shaken Philadelphia) and 
“never more at all go out’’ (Gr. 
Rev. iii. 12), being under “‘the blessed 
necessity of goodness.”’ 

In Jud. ix. 6 Abimelech is crowned 
“by the oak (elon, not ‘ plain’) of the 
pillar (or memorial) at Shechem,”’ in 
the same spot where Joshua held the 
last national assembly and renewed 
Israel’s covenant with Jehovah (xxiv. 
1, 25, 26), where also probably Jacob 
had buried the idol trinkets of his 
household (Gen. xxxv. 4). 

Pilled. Gen. xxx. 37,38. PEELED: Isa. 
xviii. 2: stripped, plundered. Ezek. 
xxix. 18: Nebuchadnezzar’s soldiers 
‘had their shoulders pilled, 7.e. the 
skin torn off in carrying earth for the 
mounds at the long siege of Tyre. 
Pillows. Ezek. xiii. 18-20: “ women 
sew pillows to all armholes,” rather 
“to all elbows and wrists.” False 
prophetesses made cushious to lean 
on, typifying the tranquillity they 
foretold to their votaries. Comp. ver. 
16, ‘‘ which see visions of peace |. . 
andthereis no peace.” Perhaps they 
made their dupes rest on these pil- 
lows in fancied ecstasy after making 
them first stand, whence the expres- 
sion is ‘‘ of every statwre’’ for men of 
every age. The male prophets ‘‘ built 
a wall with untempered mortar”’ 
(ver. 10), the women sewed pillows; 
both alike promising “‘ peace ”’ to the 
impenitent. 

Piltai. Neh. xii. 17. 

Pine: tidhar, from dahar to revolve. 
Gesenius makes the oak, implying 


Pinnacle. 


Pinon. 
‘and Jerome (Onomasticon) identify 


Pirathon. 


15 is rather the olive or oil tree, as 
in Isa. xli. 19. j 

Matt. iv. 5, “the pinnacle 
of the temple,” the summit of the 
southern portico, rising 400 cubits 
above the valley of Jehoshaphat 
(Josephus Ant. xv. 11, § 5, xx. 9, § 7). 
Tregelles transl. Dan. ix. 27, “upon 
the wing (kenaph) of abominations 
shall be that which causeth desola- 
tion,” viz. an idol set up on a wing 
or pinnacle of the temple by anti- 
christ, who covenants with the re- 
stored Jews for the last of the 70 
weeks of years (John v. 48) and breaks 
the covenant in the midst of the 
week, causing the daily sacrifices to 
cease. The pinnacle of the temple 
restored may be the scene of Satan’s 
tempting Israel by antichrist as it was 
of his tempting Jesus. James the 
Lord’s brother was precipitated from 
the pinnacle (Euseb. I. E—. ii. 28). 
Gen. xxxvi. 41. Eusebius 


the seat of the tribe with Punon, an 
Israelite station in the wilderness, 
and Phoeno between Petra and Zoar, 
the site of the Roman copper mines. 


Pipe: chalil, ‘‘ to bore.” Represent- 


ing wind instruments, as the harp re- 
presents stringed instruments. The 
pipe single or double, the flute; one 
of the simplest and oldest of musical 
instruments, the accompaniment of 
festivity (1 Kings i. 40; Luke vii. 82; 
Isa. v. 12), religious services (1 Sam. 
x. 5), and processions (Isa. xxx. 29). 
Also suited by its plaintive softness 
to mourning (Matt. ix. 23, Jer. xlviii. 
36). The “shawm,” of which the 
clarionet is an improvement, may 
be from chalil through the French 
chalumeau, German schalmeie. 


Piram. Amorite king of Jarmuth at 


Joshua’s invasion (Josh. x. 3). Defeat- 
ed before Gibeon with the other four 
kings, hid in the cave of Makkedah ; 
hanged, and buried in the cave. 

In Ephraim ‘in the 
mount of the Amalekite’”’ (who had 
an early settlement in the highlands) 
(Jud. xii. 15). The burial place of 
the judge Abdon, on a height six 
miles W. of Shechem (Nablis), now 
Ferrata; or Fer’aun (Pal. Expl. Qy. 
Stat.). Discovered by Hap-Parchi, an 
old traveller (Asher’s Benj. of Tud. 
li. 426). David's eleventh captain for 
the eleventh month was of P., Ben- 
aiah of Ephraim (1 Chron. xxvii. 14). 


Pisgah. A ridge of the Abarim mount- 


ains W. trom Heshbon. Nebo was 
a town on, or near, that ridge, lying 
on its western slope (Num. xxi. 20, 
xxxii.3,38; Deut. xxxii.49, xxxiv. 1). 
From P. Israel gained their first view 
of the Dead Sea and Jordan valley ; 
hence Moses too viewed the land of 
promise. The correct designation for 
the mount is not ‘f Nebo” (which has 
become usual for convenience’ sake) 
but ‘the mountainadjoining Nebo.” 
In Scripture Nebo denotes only the 
town (Isa. xv. 2; Jer. xlviii. 1, 22). 
The unitorm peakless nature of P. 
caused its parts to be distinguished 
only by the names of the adjacent 
villages. It always has the article 
“one P.” E. of Jordan, near “the 
field of Moab, opposite Jericho.” 
The field of Zophim was on it [see 
Asupotu-PisGan}: Deut. iii. 17. 


Pisidia. 


Pispah. 
Pit: 


a detached range of Abarim. Tris. 
tram from a point about 4500 ft. 
high, three miles S.W. of Heshbon 
aud one and a half W. of Main, saw 
to the N. and E. the Gilead hills, 
and the vast Belka ocean of corn 
and grass; to the S., Hor and Seir 
of Arabia; to the W., the Dead Sea 
and Jordan valley and the familiar 
objects near Jerusalem; and over 
Jordan, Gerizim’s round top, and 
farther the Esdraelon pla and 
the shoulder of Carmel; to the N. 
rose T'abor’s outline, Gilboa and 
little Hermon (jebel Dihy) ; in front 
rose Ajlun’s dark forests, ending in 
mount Gilead, behind Es Salt (Ram- 
oth Gilead). The name P. survives 
only on the N.W. end of the Dead 
Sea, in the Ras el Feshkah (Heb. 
Rosh hap Pisgah, “top of P.”), 
Jebel Sidgah (meaning fragment) 
probably answers to P. It is “‘ over 
against Jericho,” and the view cor- 
responds. It is a fragment cut off 
by declivities on all sides, and sepa- 
rated from Nebo by the wady Haisa. 

In Asia Minor, bounded 
on the N. by Phrygia, on the W. 
by Phrygia and Lycia, 8. by Pam- 
plylia, EK. by Lycaonia and Cilicia. 
It stretched along the Taurus range. 
Paul passed through P. twice on his 
first missionary tour; in going from 
Perga to Iconium, and in returning 
(Acts xiii. 18, 14, 51, xiv. 21, 24, 25; 
2 Tim. iii. 11). The wildand rugged 
nature of the country makes it likely 
that it was the scene of Paul’s 
“perils of robbers” and ‘‘ rivers” 
(2 Cor. xi. 26). Antioch of P. was 
the scene of Paul’s striking sermon, 
Acts xiii. 16-41. 


Pison. One of the four heads of 


Eden’s river (Gen. ii. 11), compassing 
Havilah. [See Epen.] 

1 Chron. vii. 38. 

(1) Sheol, hades [see Hexu]; 
the covered, unseen world. (2) 
Shachath, sunk and lightly covered 
to entrap animals (Ps. ix. 16, xxxv. 
7); typifying hopeless doom (Job 
xxxili. 18, 24, 28,30). (8) Bor, apit 
or cistern once full of water, now 
empty, with miry clay beneath (Ps. 
x]. 2, Zech. ix. 11); used as dungeon 
wherein the captive has no water or 
food ; so Jeremiah (Jer. xxxviii. 6, 9), 
Isa. li. 14; hence symbolising the dis- 
honoured grave of the once hayvghty 
transgressor, with the idea of condign 
punishment in the unseen world, 
shadowed forth by the ignominious 
state of the body (Ezek. xxxi. 14, 16, 
xxxil. 18,24). [See Apyss on ‘‘ the 
bottomless pit’’: Rev. ix. 1, 2, xx. 1, 2.] 


Pitch: zepheth (froma root ‘‘to flow’) 


in its liquid state ; chemar (from a 
root ‘‘to bubble up’’) solid ; copher, 
as used in coveriny (from a root “to 
cover”’) woodwork, to make it water- 
tight (Gen. vi. 14); asphalte, bitumen. 
The town Is ( Hit), eight days’ journey 
from Babylon, supplied from springs 
the bitumen which was used as mor- 
tar in building that city (Gen. xi. 3; 
Herodot. i. 179). Athensous (ii. 5) 
mentions a lake near Babylon abound- 
ing in bitumen, which floated on the 
water. Bitumen pits are still found 
at Hit on the western bank of Ku- 
phrates; so tenacious is_ it “that 
it is almost impossible to detach one 


PITCHER 


brick from another’’ (Layard, Nin. 
and Bab.). Asphalte is opaque, and 
inflammable, bubbling up liquid from 
subterranean fountains and harden- 
ing by exposure. Pitch or bitumen 
made the papyrus ark of Moses 
watertight (isa. ii. 8). The Dead 
Sea was called Lacus Asphaltites 
from the asphalte springs at its south- 
ern end, the vale of Siddim (Gen. 
xiv. 3,10). The Salt Sea after So- 
dom’s destruction spread over this 
vale. At the shallow southern end 
of the sea are the chief deposits of 
salt and bitumen. The asphalte crust 
on the bed of the lake is cast out by 
earthquakes and other causes (Jose- 
hus B. J. iv. 8, §4; Tac. Hist. v. 6). 
“he inflammable pitch (Isa. xxxiv. 9) 
on all the plain, ignited by the light- 
ning, caused ‘the smoke of the 
country to go up as the smoke of a 
furnace’’ (Gen. xix. 28). Copher 
means also a ‘‘ransom’’ or ‘‘atone- 
ment”’ (Job xxxiii. 24 marg.). As 
the pitch covered the ark from the 
overwhelming waters, so the atone- 
ment covers the believer in Jesus 
from the blood of God’s wrath. 
Kippwrim, “atonement” (Exod. xxix. 
86, Lev. xxiii. 27), and kapporeth, 
“mercy seat,’ the covering of the 
ark and the law inside it (Rom. iii. 
25, x. 4), are akin. 
Pitcher, Women’s water jars with 


WOMAN AND PITCHER, 


one or two handles, carried on the 
shoulder (Gen. xxiv. 15-20). 
Pithom. An Egyptian store city 
built by Israelites for their oppressor 
(Exod. i. 11). Identified by Brugsch 
with the fort of Djar, Pachtum. It 
existed early in the 18th dynasty, 
before Thothmes ILI. (the Pharaoh 
who perished in the Red Sea), and 
was probably erected by his grand- 
father Aahmes I. The fort subse- 
Sane was called Heroopolis. The 
gyptian name is Pe Tum, ‘the house 
(temple) of Tum,” the sun god of 
Heliopolis. Chabas transl. an Egyp- 
tian record, mentioning a “ reservoir 
(berekoavota, a slightly modified 
Heb. word ; confirming the Scripture 
that ascribes the building to Hebrews) 
at P. onthe frontier of the desert.” 
P. was on the canal dug or enlarged 
long before under Osirtasin of the 
13th dynasty. Rameses II. subse- 
Sal fortified and enlarged it and 
mses. Lepsius says the son of 
Aahmes I. was RHMSS. The Ra- 
meses, two centuries subsequently, 
have a final ‘‘u,’” Ramessu. Brugsch 
thinks the Israelites started from 
Raamses, which he thinks to be Zoan 
or Tanis, and journeying towards 
the N.E. reached the W. of lake 
Sirbonit, separated from the Medi- 
terranean by a narrow neck of land. 
From mount Kasios here they turned 
S. through the Bitter Lakes to the N. 


Pithon. 
Plague: deber, ‘‘ destruction.” 
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of the gulf of Suez; then to the 
Sinai peninsula. In the inscriptions 
Heracleopolis Parva near Migdol is 
named Piton ‘‘in the district of Sue- 
coth”’ (a Heb. word meaning tents). 
The place is also called Pi-Ramses 
‘the city of Ramses.’’ (Jewish In- 
telligencer, Jan. 1877.) 
1 Chron, viii. 35, ix. 41. 
Any 
sudden, severe,and dangerous disease. 
Maveth,‘‘ death,” i.e. deadly disease ; 
so ‘the black death”’ of the middle 
ages. Nega’, ‘astroke”’ from God, 
as leprosy (Lev. xiii.). Magyeephah, 
ueteb, ‘‘ pestilence” (Ps. xci. 6), 
‘that walketh in darkness,” i.e. 
mysterious, sudden, severe, especially 
in the night, in the absence of the 
light and heat of the sun. Rosheph, 
‘*flame,’’ t.e. burning fever; comp. 
Hab. iii. 5 marg. 


{See Ecypr and Exopvus on the ten 


lagues.} A close connection exists 

tween the ordinary physical visita- 
tions of Egypt and those whereby 
Pharaoh was constrained to let Israel 
go. It attests the sacred author’s 
accurate acquaintance with the phe- 
nomena of the land which was the 
scene of his history. ‘‘ The super- 
natural presents in Scripture gene- 
rally no violent opposition to the 
natural, butrather unites in afriendly 
alliance with it’? (Hengstenberg). A 
special reason why in this case the 
natural background of the miracles 
should appear was in order to show 
that Jehovah was God of Egypt as 
much as of Israel, and rules ‘‘ in the 
midst of the earth’ (Exod. viii. 22). 
By exhibiting Jehovah through Moses 
at will bringing on with unusual in- 
tensity, and withdrawing in answer 
to intercession atonceand completely, 
the well known Egyptian periodical 
scourges which their superstition at- 
tributed to false gods, Jehovah was 
proved more effectually to be supreme 
than He could have been by inflicting 
some new and strange visitation. The 

lagues were upon Egypt’s idols, the 
Nile water, the air, the frog, the cow, 
the beetle, etc., as Jehovah saith 
(Exod? xii. 12), ‘‘ against all the gods 
of Egypt will I execute judgment” 
(xviii. 11, xv. LL; Num. xxxiii. 4). 


Ten is significant of completeness, the 


full flood of God’s wrath upon the 
God-opposed world power. The 
magicians initiate no plague; in pro- 
ducing the same plague by their en- 
chantments (which seem real, as 
demoniacal powers have exerted 
themselves in each crisis of the king- 
dom of God) as Moses by God’s 
word, they only increase the visita- 
tion upon themselves. The plagues 
as they progress prove: (1) Jehovah’s 
infinite power over Egypt’s deified 
powers of nature. The first stroke 
affects the very source of the nation’s 
life, the Nile; then the soil (the dust 
producing the plague); then the 
irrigating canals breeding flies. (2) 
The difference marked between Israel 
and Egypt; the cattle, the crops, the 
furnaces (wherein Israel was worn 
with bondage) represent all the in- 
dustrial resources of the nation. The 
stroke on the firstborn was the crown- 
ing one, altogether supernatural, 
whereas the others were intensifica- 
tions of existing scourges. The first- 


Plaster: gir, sir. 


Poetry. 
~ Hebrew poetical age is that it was 


POETRY 


born, usually selected for worship, is 
now the object of the stroke. The 
difference marked all along from the 
third plague was most marked in 
that on the firstborn (Exod. xi. 7). 
The plague was national, the first- 
born representing Egypt: Isa. xliii. 
38, ‘‘T gave Egypt for thy ransom.” 


Plains: abel=meadow ; comp. ABEL- 


Menotan. Biqu’ah, the great plain 
Coele (hollow) Syria between Lebanon 
and Antilebanon; Bikath Aven, 
Amos i. 5; “the valley (Biqua’ath) 
of Lebanon” (Josh. xi. 17, xii. 7), 
Biqua’ath Mizpeh (xi. 8); still called 
el Bekaa, 60 miles long, five broad. 
Also 2 Chron. xxxv. 22, Gen. xi. 2, 
Neh. vi. 2, Dan. iii. 1. Hac Ciccar, 
the region round about the Jordan 
valley (Gen. xiii. 10; xix. 17, 25-29). 
Ham Mishor (Deut. iii. 10, iv. 48), 
the smooth (from yashar, straight) 
downs of Moab stretching from 
Jordan E. of Jericho into the Arabian 
desert, contrasting with the rugged 
country W. of Jordan and with the 
higher lands of Bashan and Argob. 
The Belka pasture, regular in its 
undulations, good in its turf (2 Chron. 
xxvi. 10). Ha’Arabah, the Jordan 
valley and its continuation S. of 
the Dead Sea. Ha shepheelah, the 
undulating, rolling, low hills between 
the mountainous part of Judah and 
the coast plain of the Mediterranean 
(Deut. i. 7, “‘the vale’; 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 18, “the low country’’); 
Seville in Spain is derived from it. 
Elon ought to be transl. ‘ oak”’ or 
“oaks”? (Gen. xii. 6, xiii. 18; Jud. 
iv. 11, ix. 6, 837; 1 Sam. x. 3). Emek 
the valley of Jezreel (Esdraelon), the 
eastern part, Megiddo the western 
art, of the one plain. 

Lev. xiv. 42, 48; 
Deut. xxvii. 2, 4; Josh. viii.” 32. 
The inscription at Ebal was cut 
whilst the plaster was still moist. 
In Dan. v. 5 the accuracy of Scrip- 
ture appears; the Nineveh walls 
were panelled with alabaster slabs, 
but no alabaster being procurable at 
Babylon enamel or stucco (*‘plas- 
ter’) forreceiving ornamental designs 
covers the bricks; on it Belshazzar’s 
doom was written. 


Pleiades: kimah. Amos vy. 8, Job 


ix. 9, xxxviii. 31; lit. “the heap 
(Arabic knot) of stars.’”’ ‘ Canst 
thou: bind (is it thow that bindest) 
the sweet influences (the Pleiades 
rise in joyous spring, ma’adanoth ; 
but Gesenius, transposing, ma’ana- 
doth, trans]. ‘ bands’) of Pleiades ?”” 
Madler of Dorpat discovered that 
the whole solar system is moving 
forward round Alcyone, the brightest 
star in Pleiades. The Pleiades are 
“bound ”’ together with such amaz- 
ing attractive energy that they draw 
our whole planetary system and sun 
round them at the rate of 422,000 
miles a day in the orbit which will 
take thousands of years before com- 
pletion. 


Pochereth, children of. Ezra 


ii. 57; Neh. vii. 59. 

The peculiarity of the 
always historical and true, never 
mythical, as the early age of national 
lays in all other nations, as Hindo- 
stan, Greece, and Rome. The oldest 
portions of O. T. history, viz. the 
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POETRY 


pentateuch, have the least of the 


oetical and imaginative element. 

lijah, the father of the prophets, 
was no poet; nor were the prophets 
poets strictly, except in so far as in 
their teachings they were lifted up 
to the poetic modes of thought and 
expression. The schools of the 
prophets diffused a religious spirit, 
lyric instruments were used to 
accompany their prophesyings; but 
David it was (Amos vi. 5) who 
moulded lyric effusions of devotion 
into a permanent and more perfect 
style. Poetry in other countries was 
the earliest form of composition, 
veing most easily retained in the 
memory; and compositions in the 
early ages were diffused more by 
oral recitation than by reading, books 
being scarce and in many places 
unknown. But the earliest Hebrew 
Scriptures (the pentateuch) have less 
of the poetic element than the later ; 
so entirely has the Divine Author 
guarded against the mythical ad- 
mixture which is found in early hea- 
then lays. 
Hebrew versification. Oriental poetry 
embalmed its sentiments in terse, 
proverbial sentences, called mashal. 
I. Acrosticism or alphabetical ar- 
rangement was adopted in combining 
sentiments, the mutual connection 
of which was loose (Lam. i.). No 
traces of it exist before David, who 
doubtless originated it (Ps. xxv., 
XXXiv., xxxvii., cxlv.). In later alpha- 
betical psalms there is more regu- 
larity than in David’s, and less sim- 
plicity ; as Ps. exi., cxii., have every 
half verse marked by a letter, and 
Ps. cxix. has a letter appropriated 
to every eight verses. II. The same 
verse in some cases was repeated at 
regular intervals (Ps. xlii., cvii.). 
III. Parallelism is the characteristic 
form of Hebrew poetry. Its peculiar 
excellence is that, whereas poetry of 
other nations sutfers much by trans- 
lation, (for the versification depends 
on the recurrence of certain sounds 
at regular intervals,) Hebrew poetry 
suffers but little, for its principle is 
the parallel correspondence of 
thoughts, not sounds, thought- 
rhythm Ewald designates it; a re- 
markable proof that from the first the 
Spirit designed Holy Scripture for 
nations of every tongue. Rabbi Azar- 


iah anticipated Bishop Lowth in the 
theory of parallelism. Parallelism 


affords a clue to the meaning of many 
passages, the sense of a word being 
explained by the corresponding word 
in the parallel clause. The Masoretic 
punctuation marks the metrical ar- 
rangement by distinctive accents; 
the thought in the inspired volume 
is more prominent than the form. 

The earliest instance of parallelism is 
in Enoch’s prophecy (Jude 14) and 
Lamecu’s [see] parody of it (Gen. 
iv. 23, 24). The kinds distinguished 
are: (1) the synonymous parallel- 
ism, in which the secondrepeats the 
first with or without increase of force 
(Ps. xxii. 27, Isa. xv. 1), sometimes 
with double parallelism (i. 15); (2) 
the antithetic, in which the idea of 
the second clause is the converse of 
that in the first (Prov. x. 1); (8) 
the synthetic or compound, where 
there is a correspondence between 

Part XIII.) 


Sacred singers. 


Musical instruments. 


different sentences, noun answering | 


to noun, verb to verb, member to 
member, the sentiment in each 
being enforced by accessory ideas 
(Isa. lv. 6, 7). Also alternate (li. 
19), ‘desolation and destruction, and 
the famine and the sword,’’ desola- 
tion by famine and destruction by 
the sword. IJntroverted, where the 
fourth answers to the first and the 
third to the second (Matt. vii. 6). 


Epic poetry, as having its proper sphere 


in a mythical, heroic age, is not 
found in the Hebrew Scriptures. Nor 
is the drama; though dramatic ele- 
ments occur in Job, the Song of 
Solomon, and some psalms, as Ps. 
xXxxii. where occur transitions, without 
introduction, from speaking of God to 
speaking to God; exxxii. 8-10, 14, 
where the psalmist’s prayerand God’s 
answer beautifully correspond. 


The whole period before David fur- 


nished no psalm to the psalter, ex- 
cept the 90th, by Moses, and pos- 
sibly the 91st. The book of the 
wars of the Lord (Num. xxi. 14, 17, 
27) and the book of Jasher (the up- 
right) or the worthies of Israel 
(Jeshurun: Deut. xxxii. 15, comp. 
2 Sam. i. 18, 1 Sam. xviii. 7) were 
secular. David’s spiritual songs 
gained such a hold of the nation 
that worldly songs thenceforth held 
a low place (Isa. v. 12, Amos vi. 5). 
Israel’s song at the Red Sea (Exod. 
xv.), the priests’ benediction (Num 
v. 22-26), Moses’ chant at the moving 
and resting of the ark (x. 35, 36), 
Deborah’s song (Jud. v.), and Han- 
nah’s song (1 Sam. ii.) laid the 
foundation for the full outburst of 
psalmody in David’s days; and are 
in part appropriated in some of the 
psalms. The national religious awak- 
ening under Samuel, with which are 
connected the schools of the pro- 
phets (1 Sam. x. 5-11, xix, 19-24) hav- 
ing a lyrical character, immediately 
prepared the way. David, combin- 
ing creative poetical genius with a 
special gift of the Spirit, produced 
the psalms which form the chief part 
of the psalter, and on which the sub- 
sequent writers of psalms mainly lean. 
Persecution in part fitted him for 
his work; as was well said, “where 
would have been David’s psalms if 
he had not been persecuted ? ”’ 
When David became 
king he gave psalmody a leading 
place in the public liturgy. A sacred 
choir was formed, himself at its 
head; then followed the three chief 
musicians, Asaph, Heman, and Jedu- 
thun ; then Asaph’s four sons, Jedu- 
thun’s six, and Heman’s 14. Each 
of these sons had 12 singers under 
him, 288 in all. Besides, there were 
4000 Levite singers (1 Chron. xxv.) ; 
Asaph with his company was with 
the ark on Zion; Heman and Jedu- 
thun with the tabernacle at Gibeon 
(1 Chron. xvi. 37-42). \ 
Stringed in- 
struments predominated in the sacred 
music, psalteries and harps; cymbals 
were only for occasions of special 
joy (Ps. cl. 5). Trumpets with loud 
hoarse note accompanied the bring- 
ing in of the ark (1 Chron. xv. 24); 
also at the temple’s consecration (2 
Chron. vy. 12); also at the restora- 
tion of temple worship under Heze- 


| 


kiah (2 Chron. xxix. 26, 27); also at 
the founding of the second temple 
(Ezra iii. 10). David invented, or 
improved, some of the instruments 
(1 Chron. xxiii. 5; 2 Chron. vii. 6; 
Neh. xii. 36). 


; The poetical books are Job, Psalms, 


Proverbs, and the Song of Solomon. 
Simplicity and freshness are com- 
bined with sublimity. ‘‘The Spirit 
of the Lord spake by’’ the Hebrew 
poet, “and His word was upon his 
tongue” (2 Sam. xxiii. 2). Even 
the music was put in charge of spirit- 
ually gifted men, and Heman was 
“the king’s seer in the words of 
God” (1 Chron. xxv. 1,5). The sacred 
poet represents the personal experi- 
ences of the children of God and of 
the whole church. Scripture poetry 
supplies a want not provided for by 
the law, inspired and sanctioned 
devotional forms to express in public 
worship and in private the feelinas 
of pious Israelites. The Psalme 
draw forth from beneath the legul 
types their hidden essence and spirit, 
adapting them to the various spirit- 
ual exigencies of individual and con- 
gregational life. Nature’s testimony 
to the unseen, God’s glory and good- 
ness, is also embodied in the inspired 
poetry of the Psalms. The psalter 
is the Israelite’s book of devotion, 
enabling him to enter into the spirit 
of the services of the sanctuary, and 
so to feel his need of Messiah, whose 
coming the Psalmsannounce. Christ 
in His inner life as the God-man, and 
in His past, present, and future rela- 
tions to the church and the world, is 
the ultimate theme throughout. It 
furnishes to us also divinely sanc- 
tioned language to express prayer 
and thanksgiving to God, and com- 
munion with our fellow saints. 


Besides parallelism, poetic expressions 


distinguish Hebrew poetry from 
prose. David’s lament over Jona- 
than is a beautiful specimen of an- 
other feature of Hebrew poetry, the 
strophe ; three strophes being marked 
by the thrice recurrence of the dirge, 
sung by the chorus; the first dirge 
sung by the whole body of singers 
representing Israel; the second by a 
chorus of damsels; the third by a 
chorus of youths (2 Sam. i. 17, 27). 


The predominant style of lyrical poetry 


is apparently derived from an earlier 
terse and sententious kind, resem- 
bling that of Proverbs. The Eastern 
mind embodies thought in pithy 
maxims; hence mashal, ‘‘proverb,” is 
used for poetry in general. Solomon 
probably embodied in Proverbs pre- 
existing popular wise sayings, under 
the Spirit’s guidance. Finally, He- 
brew poetry is essentially national, yet 
catholic and speaking to the heart 
and spiritual sensibilities of universal 
man. The Hebrew poet sought not 
self or fame, as the heathen poets, but 
was inspired by God’s Spirit to meet 
the want which his own and his na- 
tion’s aspirations after God created. 
The selection for the psalter was 
made not with reference to the 
beauty of the pieces, but to their 
adaptation for public worship. 
Hence several odes of the highest 
order are not included: Moses’ songs 
(Exod. xv., Xxx.), Deborah’s (Jud. 
v.), Hannah’s (1 Sam. po Heze- 


POISON 


kiah’s (Isa. xxxvili. 9-20), Habak- 
kuk’s (Hab. iii.), and even David’s 
dirge over Saul and Jonathan. 

Poison: chemah, from a root ‘‘to 
be hot”’ (Deut. xxxii. 24, 33). Ps. 
lviii. 4, exl. 3, ‘‘of serpents.” In 
Job vi. 4 allusion is made to poisoned 
arrows, symbolising the bwwining 
pains which penetrated into Job’s 
inmost parts (‘‘ spirit’’ as contrasted 
with surface flesh wownds of his 
body). Pliny (xi. 115) mentions that 
the Scythians poisoned their arrows 
with viper’s venom mixed with hu- 
man blood; a scratch of such arrows 
proved fatal. Also Arab pirates on 
the Red Sea used poisoned arrows 
(towicon or towicwm, from toron a 
bow, became the term for poison, so 
common was the usage). The Jews 
never adopted the barbarous custom. 
Rosh: Deut. xxxii. 32, xxix. 18; Ps. 
xix. 21; Lam. iii. 19; Amos vi. 12. 
Gatt [see]: Jer. viii. 14 marg. 

Pomegranate: rimmon. The tree 
and the fruit. In Egypt (Num. xx. 


5), and in Palestine (xiii, 23, Deut. 
Gath-rimmon, 


viii. 8). Rimmon, 
and En-rimmon, 
were called from 
the pomegran- 
ate. The cheeks 
(A.V.‘‘temples,”’ 
a.e. the upper 
part of thecheek 
near the temples) 
of the bride are 
“like a piece of 
pomegranate 
within her locks” 
(S. of Sol. iv. 3). 
When cut it displays seeds in rows, 
pellucid, like crystal, tinged with 
red. The church’s blush of modesty 
is not on the surface but within, 
which Christ sees into (ver. 13). Her 
*‘plants are an orchard of pome- 
granates with pleasant fruits,” not 
merely flowers (John xv. 8); S. of 
Sol. viii. 2, “‘ spiced wine of the juice 
of my pomegranate.’’ The cup of be- 
trothal He gave her at the last sup- 
per, the marriage cup shall be at His 
return (Matt. xxvi. 29, Rev. xix. 7-9). 
**Spices”’ are only introduced in the 
Song of Solomon when he is pre- 
sent, not in his absence. The pome- 
granate was carved on the tops of the 
pillars in Solomon’s temple (1 Kings 
vil. 18, 20), and on the hem of the 
robe of the ephod (Exod. xxviii. 33, 
34). The fruit is surmounted with 
a crown-shaped (comp. spiritually 2 
Tim. iy. 8, 1 Pet. v. 4, Jas. 1. 12) 
ealyx. The name is from pomuwir 
granatum, ‘‘ grained apple,’’ called 
Punic’? by the Romans as they 
received it from Carthage. The rind 
abounds in tannin, which the Moors 
used in preparing ‘‘moroeco”’ lea- 
ther; the Cordovaners of Spain 
learned the art from the Moors ; 
hence our word ‘‘cordwainers.” 
The order is the Myrtacem; the 
foliage dark green, flowers crimson ; 
the fruit (like an orange) ripens in 
October. 

Pommels. 2 Chron. iv. 12,13. The 
ball-like tops of the temple pillars; 
convex projections of the capitals. 
“ Bowls’ in 1 Kings vii. 41. “‘ Cir- 
cumvolutions,’’ the lower part of the 
eapital, on which “lattice work’ 
was set about, as the pomegranates 


Pontus. 


PORCH 


were on the chains or woven work 
(Keil). 

N. of Asia Minor, stretch- 
ing along the Euxine sea (Pontus, 
whence its name). Acts ii. 9, 10; 
xviil. 2; 1 Pet. i. 1: which passages 
show many Jews resided there. 
Pompey defeated its great king 
Mithridates, and so gained the W. 
of P. for Rome, whilst the E. con- 
tinued under native chieftains. 
Under Nero all P. became a Roman 
province. Berenice, great grand- 
daughter of Herodthe Great, married 
Polemo II., the last petty monarch. 
Paul saw her afterwards with her 
brother Agrippa II. at Ceesarea. 


Pool: berakah. Reservoir for water, 


whether supplied by springs or rain 
(Isa. xlii. 15). The drying up of the 
pools involved drought and national 
distress. The three pools of Solo- 
mon near Bethlehem are famous, and 
still supply Jerusalem with water by 
an aqueduct (Kecles. ii. 6). Partly 
hewn in the rock, partly built with 
masonry; all lined with cement; 
formed on successive levels with con- 
duits from the upper to the lower ; 
with flights of steps from the top to 


ATI 


POULS OF SULUMON, 


the bottom of each: in the sides of 
Etham valley, with a dam across its 
opening, which forms the eastern side 
of the lowest pool. The upper pool 
is 380 ft. long, 236 broad at the E., 
229 at the W., 25 deep, 160 above the 
middle pool. This middle pool is 
423 long, 250 broad at the E., 160 at 
the W., 39 deep, 248 above the lower 
pool. The lower pool is 582 long, 
207 broad at the E., 148 at the W., 
50 deep. A spring above is the 
main source (Robinson, Res. i. 348, 
474). 


Poor. The considerate provisions of 


the law for the poor (based on prin- 
ciples already recognised by the 
patriarchs: Job xx. 19, xxiv. 3, 4, 9, 
10; especially xxix. 11-16, xxxi. 17) 
were: (1) The right of gleaning ; the 
corners of the field were not to be 
reaped, nor all the grapes to be 

athered, nor the olive trees to be 
exon a second time; the stranger, 
fatherless, and widow might gather 
the leavings; the forgotten sheaf 
was to be left for them (Lev. xix. 9, 
10; Deut. xxiv. 19, 21; Ruth ii. 2). 
(2) They were to have their share of 
the produce in sabbatical years (Exod. 
xxiii. 11, Lev. xxv. 6). (8) They re- 
covered their land, but not town. 
houses, in the jubilee year (Lev. xxv. 
25-30). (4) Usury, t.e. interest on 
loans to an Israelite, was forbidden; 
the pledged raiment was to be re- 
turned before sundown (Exod. xxii. 
25-27, Deut. xxiv. 10-13); generous 
lending, even at the approach of 
jubilee release, is enjoined: (xv. 7-11) 
“thou shalt open thy hand wide to 
THY poor”; God designs that we 
should appropriate them as ow own, 
whereas men say ‘the poor.’’ (5) 
Lasting bondservice was forbidden, 
and manumission, with a liberal pre- 


Poratha, or 


sent, enjoined in the sabbatical and 
jubilee years (Deut. xv. 12-15; Lev. 


. xxv. 89-42, 47-54) ; the children were 


not enslaved ; an Israelite might re- 
deem an Israelite who was in bond- 
age to a rich foreign settler. (6) 
Portions from the tithes belonged to 
the poor after the Levites (Deut. xiv. 
28, 29; xxvi. 12,13). (7) The poor 
shared in the feasts at the festivals 
of weeks and tabernacles (Deut. xvi. 
11, 14; Neh. viii. 10). (8) Wages 
must be paid at the day’s end (Lev. 
xix. 13); yet partiality in judgment 
must not be shown to the poor 
(Exod. xxiii. 3, Lev. xix. 15). 


In the N. T. Christ lays down the same 


love to the poor (Luke iii. 11, xiv. 
18; Acts vi. 1; Gal. ii. 10; Jas. ii. 
15; Rom. xv. 26), the motive being 
“Christ, who was rich, for our sake 
became poor that we through His 
poverty might be rich”’ (2 Cor. viii. 
9). Begging was common in N. T. 
times, not under O. T. (Luke xvi. 20, 
21, xviii. 835; Mark x. 46; John ix. 
8; Acts iii. 2.) Mendicancy in the 
case of the able bodied is discouraged, 
and honest labour for one’s living is 
encouraged by precept and example 
(1 Thess. iv. 11, Eph. iv. 28, 2 Thess. 
iii, 7-12). 


The prophets especially vindicate the 


claims of the poor: comp. Ezek. xviii. 
12, 16,17, xxii. 29; Jer. xxii. 13, 16, 
v. 28; Isa. x..2; Amos ii. 7, ‘* pant 
after the dust of the earth on the 
head of the poor,” 7.e., thirst after 
prostrating the poor by oppression, 
so as to lay their heads in the dust ; 
or less simply (Pusey) “‘ grudge to 
the poor debtor the dust which asa 
mourner he strewed on his head” (2 
Sam. i. 2, Job ii.12). In Deut. xv. 4 
the creditor must not exact a debt 
in the year of release, ‘‘ save when 
there shall be no poor among you,” 
but as ver. 11 says “the poor shall 
never cease out of the land,”’ transl. 
“no poor witli thee,’’ 2.e. release the 
debt for the year except when no 
poor person is concerned, which may 
happen, ‘‘for the Lord shall greatly 
bless thee’’: you may call in a loan 
on the year of release, when the 
borrower ts not poor. Others regard 
the promise, ver. 11, conditional, 
Israel’s disobedience frustrating its 
fulfilment. Less costly sacrifices 
might be substituted by the poor 
(Lev. v. 7, 11). 


Poplar: libneh, from laban ‘‘to be 


white,” viz.1n wood and the under 
side of the leaves (Gen. xxx. 37, Hos. 
iv. 18). Others, from LXX. and the 
Arabic lubnah, make the libnah the 
storax or styrav, Styraz officinale, a 
small tree with scented white blossoms 
and fragrant gum. 


ORUDATHA. KEsth. ix. 


8. 
Porch: wlam. 1 Chron. xxviii. 11, of 


Solomon’s temple, a vestibule open 
in front and on the sides. The porch 
(pulon or proaulion), Matt. xxvi. 71, 
is the passage beneath the housefront 
from the street to the aule or court 
inside, open to the sky. This passage 
or porch was closed next the street 
by a large folding gate with a small 
wicket for single persons, kept b 

a porter (John xviii. 16, 17). The 
“porches ’’ (John v. 2) were arches 
or porticoes opening upon and sur- 


PORTER 


rounding the reservoir. Solomon’s 
poreh (x. 23) was on the E. side of 
the temple (Josephus, Ant. xx. 9, 


Tye 

Porter: shoeer: thuroros. <A gate- 
keeper (1 Chron. ix. 21), John x. 3 
symbolically the Holy Spirit who 
Opens gospel doors (Acts xiv. 27, 
1Cor. xvi. 9, 2 Cor. ii. 12, Co1. iv. 3) 
and shuts them (Acts xvi. 6, 7): “‘ by 
one Spirit we have access through 
Christ unto the Father’ (Eph. ii. 18). 
He opens the door of men’s hearts 
(Rev. iii. 20, comp. Acts xvi. 14). 
Post: ratz, “a runner” (Esth. iii. 
13, 15, viii. 14). Couriers from the 
earliest times (Job ix. 25) carried 
messages, especially royal despatches. 
““My days are (not as the slow 
zaravan, but) swifter than a post.’’ (2 
Chron. xxx. 6,10; Jer. li.31.) Relays 
of messengers were kept regularly 
organized forthe service (postis from 
posiius, placed at fixed intervals). 
The Persians and Romans impressed 
men and horses for the service of 
. government despatches; letters of 
private persons were conveyed by 
private hands. Louis XI. of France 
first (A.D. 1464) established an ap- 
proximation to our modern post. 
otiphar. From Egyptian Pa-ti, 
“the given”’ or devoted to Par or 
Phar, “‘ the (royal) house ”’ or palace. 
** An officer (chamberlain) of Pha- 
raoh, chief of the executioners,”’ i.e. 
“captain of the body guard’’(A.V.), 
who executed the king’s sentences 
(Gen. xxxvii. 36, xxxix.1; 2 Kings xxv. 
8; Jer. xxxix. 9, lii. 12). The prison 
in which he confined Josepu [see] 
was an apartment arched, vaulted, 
and rounded (ha-sohar) for strength 
(called a “‘ dungeon,’’ Gen. xl. 15), in 
the house of the chief of the execu- 
tioners (xl. 38). Joseph’s feet at first 
“they afflicted with fetters, the iron 
entered into his soul”’(Ps. ev. 17,18) ; 
but Jehovah gave him favour in the 
sight of “the keeper of the prison,” 
probably distinct from P. There 
seems little ground for thinking that 
P. was succeeded by another “ chief 
of the executioners,” ‘‘the keeper of 
the prison’’ was entrusted by P. 
with Joseph. P. scarcely believed his 
lustful wife’s story, or he would have 
killed Joseph at once; but instead he 
put him in severe imprisonment at 
first, then with P.’s connivance the 
prison keeper put the same confi- 
dence in Joseph as P. himself had 
put in him when he was free. Egyp- 
tian monuments, in harmony with 
Scripture, represent rich men’s stew- 
ards, as Joseph, carefully registering 
all the produce of the garden and 
field, and storing it up. [See 
JOSEPH. | 

Potipherah. ‘Devoted to Ra” the 
sun god, the priest of On or IHeliopolis, 
the grand seat of sun worship. His 
daughter Pharaoh gave in marriage 
to Joseph. The Egyptians and Heb- 
rews were not then so exclusive as 
afterwards; Joseph was now natural- 
ized with an Egyptian name, as 
viceroy. Asenath probably adopted 
Joseph’s faith (Gen. xli. 45, 50, xliii. 
32, xlvi. 20). 

Potsherd: heres. “Sherd,” anything 
severed. A piece of earthenware 
broken. Prov. xxvi. 23, ‘‘ burnin 
lips (lips professing burning love) an 


a wicked heart are like a potsherd 
(a fragment of common earthenware) 
silvered over with dross’’; implying 
roughness, dryness, and brittleness. 
Ps. xxii. 15, “my strength is dried 
up like a potsherd”’ or earthen vessel 
exposed to heat; the drying up of 
the vital juices caused Christ’s exces- 
sive thirst (John xix. 28). In Job 
ii. 8 not a potsherd but an instru- 
ment for scratching is meant. Isa. 
xlv. 9, i.e. whatever good one might 
promise himself from striving with 
his fellow creature of earth, to strive 
with one’s Maker is suicidal madness 
(xxvii. 4). 


Pottage: nazid, from zid “to boil.” 


A dish of boiled food, of common 


SEETHING POTIAGE. 


materials, as lentiles (Gen. xxv. 29, 
2 Kings iv. 38). 


Potter’s field. Matt. xxvii.7. [See 


ACELDAMA, and below, Porrery.] 


Pottery. Early known in Egypt. Is- 


rael in bondservice there wrought at 
it (Ps. lxxxi. 6, so the Heb. in 1 Sam. 
ii. 14); but transl. for ‘‘ pots”’ the 
burden baskets for carrying clay, 
bricks, etc., such as are depicted in 
the sepulchral vaults at Thebes 
(Exod. v. 6-12, 2 Chron. xvi. 6). 
The potter trod the clay into a paste 
(Isa. xli. 25), then put it on a wheel, 
by which he sat and shaped it. The 
wheel or horizontal lathe was a 
wooden dise, placed on another larger 
one, and turned by hand or worked 
by a treadle (Jer. xviii. 3); on the 
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upper he moulded the clay into shape 
(Isa. xlv. 9); the vessel was then 
smoothed, glazed, and burnt. Tiles 
with painting and writing on them 
were common (Ezek. iv. 1). There 
was a royal establishment of potters 
at, Jerusalem under the sons of She- 
lah (1 Chron. iv. 23), carrying on the 
trade for the king’s revenue. The 
pottery found in Palestine is divisible 
into Pheenician, Greeco-Pheenician, 
Roman, Christian, and Arabic; on 
handles of jars occur inscriptions : 
“to king Zepha,” ‘‘ king Shat”’ and 
Melek (Pal. Expl., Our Work in Pal.). 
Emblem of man’s brittle frailty, and 
of God’s potter-like power to shape 
our ends as He pleases (Ps. ii. 9 ; Isa. 
xxix. 16, xxx. 14; Jer. xix. 11; Lam. 
iv. 2). 


As Isa. xl. 3 and Mal. iii. 1 are thrown 


together in Mark i. 2, 3; also Isa. 
lxii. 11 and Zech. ix. 9in Matt. xxi. 
4,5; and Isa. viii. 14, xxviii. 16 in 
Rom. ix. 33; so Jer. xviii. 3-6, xix., 
and Zech. xi. 12, 13, in Matt. xxvii. 9. 
Matthew presumes his reader’s full 
knowledge of Scripture, and merges 
the two human sacred writers, Jere- 
miah and Zechariah, in the one voice 


Pound. 


Preetorium. 
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of the Holy Spirit speaking by them. 
In Matthew and Zechariah alike, the 
Lord’s representative, Israel’s Shep- 
herd, has a paltry price set upon Him 
by the people; the transaction is done 
deliberately by men connected with 
the house of Jehovah; the money is 
given to the potter, marking the per- 
petrators’ baseness, guilt, and doom, 
and the hand of the Lord overrules 
it all, the Jewish rulers whilst follow- 
ing their own aims unconsciously 
fulfilling Jehovah’s ‘‘ appointment.”’ 
[See Wikies A Greek 
pound; a money of account; 60 1m the 
talent; the weight depended on that 
of the talent. The Attic talent then 
was usual in Palestine. 
[See Patacr, Jupe- 
MENT HALL. | 


Prayer. (1) Techinnah, from chanan 


“to be gracious’’; hithpael ‘to 
entreat grace’’; Gr. deesis. (2) 
Tephillah, from hithp. of palal, ‘to 
seek judgment’; Gr. proseuche. 
“*Prayer,’’ proseuche, for obtaining 
blessings, implying devotion ; ‘sup- 
plication,’ deesis, for averting evil. 
‘*Prayer’’ the general term; ‘“‘sup- 
plication’’ with imploring earnest- 
ness (implying the suppliant’s sense 
of need); entewxrs, intercession for 
others, coming near to God, seeking 
an audience in person, generally 
in another’s behalf. Thanksgiving 
should always go with prayer (1 Tim. 
ii. 1, Eph. vi. 18, Phil. iv. 6). An 
instinct of every nation, even heathen 
(Isa. xvi. 12, xliv. 17, xlv. 20; 1 Kings 
xviii. 26). In Seth’s days, when 
Enos (frailty) was born to him, 
“men began te call upon the name 
of Jehovah.’? The name Enos em- 
bodies the Sethites’ sense of human 


frailty urging them to prayer, m 


coutrast to the Cainites’ self sufficient 
“pride of countenance’ which keeps 
sinners from seeking God (Ps. x. 4). 
Whilst the Cainites by building a 
city and inventing arts were found. 
ing the kingdom of this world, the 
Sethites by united calling upon Jeho- 
vah constituted the first church, and 
Jaid the foundation of the kingdom 
of God. The name of God is His 
whole self manifestation in relation 
to man. On this revealed Divine cha- 
racter of grace and power believers 
fasten their prayers (Ps. cxix. 49, 
Prov. xviii. 10). 


The sceptic’s objections to prayer are: 


(1) The immutability of natwre’s 
general laws. But nature is only 
another name for the will of God; 
that will provides for answers to 
prayer in harmony with the general 
scheme of His government of the 
world. There are higher laws than 
those observed in the material world ; 
the latter are subordinate to the 
former. (2) God’s predestinatiny 
power, wisdom, and love make prayer 
useless and needless. But man is 
made a free moral agent; and God 
who predestines the blessing predes- 
tines prayer as the means to that end 
(Matt. xxiv. 20). Prayer produces 
and strengthens in the mind con- 
scious dependence on God, faith, 
and love, the state for receiving and 
appreciating God’s blessing ordained 
in answer to prayer. Moreover prayer 
does not supersede work; praying and 
working are complementary of each 
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other (Neh. iv. 9). Our weakness 
drives us to cast ourselves on God’s 
fatherly love, providence, and power. 
Our “‘ Father knoweth what things we 
have need of before we ask Him”’; 
“we know not what things we should 
pe for as we ought’’ (Matt. vi. 8, 
om. viii. 26). Yet ‘‘ the Spirit help- 
eth our infirmities,” and Jesus teaches 
us by the Lord’s prayer how to pray 
(Luke xi.). Nor is the blessing 
merely subjective; but we may pray 
for particular blessings, temporal 
and spiritual, in submission to God’s 
will, for ourselves. ‘‘ Thy will be 
done,’’ and “if we ask anything ac- 
cording to His will” (1 John v. 14, 
15), is the limitation. Every truly 
believing prayer contains this limita- 
tion. God then grants either the 
petition or something better than it, 
so that no true prayer is lost (2 Cor. 
xii. 7-10, Luke xxii. 42, Heb. v. 7). 
Also ‘‘ intercessions”’ for others (the 
effect of which cannot be merely sub- 
jective) are enjoined (1 Tim. ii. 1). 
God promises blessings in answer to 
prayer, as the indispensable condition 
of the gift (Matt. vii.7, 8). Examples 
confirm the command to pray. 
None prayed so often as Jesus; early in 
the morning ‘‘a great while before 
day ”’ (Mark i. 85), ‘‘all the night”’ 
(Luke vi. 12), in Gethsemane with 
an ‘‘agony”’ that drew from Him 
“sweat as it were great drops of 
blood falling to the ground’ (Luke 
xxii. 44); “when He was being 
baptized, and praying, the heaven was 
opened”’ (ini. 21); ‘‘as He prayed”’ 
He was transfigured (ix. 29); ‘‘as 
He was praying in a certain place”’ 
(xi. 1) one disciple struck by His 
prayer said, ‘“‘ Lord teach us to pray 
as John also taught his disciples”’ (an 
interesting fact here unly recorded). 
Above all, the intercession in John 
xvii., His beginning of advocacy with 
the Father for us; an example of 
the highest and holiest spiritual 
commanion. 
The Holy Spirit in believers “maketh 
intercession for the saints according 
to the will of God.” ‘He that 
searcheth the hearts knoweth what 
is the mind of the Spirit,” and so 
casts off all that is imperfect and 
mistaken in our prayers, and answers 
the Spirit who speaks in them what 
we would express aright but cannot 
(Rom. viii. 26, 27, 34). Then our 
Intercessor at God’s right hand pre- 
sents our prayers, accepted on the 
ground of His merits and blood (John 
xiv. 13, xv. 16, xvi. 23-27). Thus 
God incarnate in the God-man Christ 
reconciles God’s universal laws, 7.e. 
His will, with our individual free- 
dom, and His predestination with 
our prayers. Prayer is presupposed 
as the adjunct of sacrifice, from the 
beginning (Gen. iv. 4). Jacob’s 
wrestling with the Divine Angel and 
prayer, in Gen. xxxii., is the first full 
description of prayer; comp. the 
inspired comment on it, Hos. xii. 3- 
6. But Abraham’s intercession for 
Sodom (Gen. xviii.), and Isaac’s, pre- 
ceded (xxiv. 63 marg.). 
Moses’ law prescribes sacrifice, and 
takes for granted prayer (except the 
express direction for prayer, Deut. 
xxvi, 12-15) in connection with it 
and the sanctuary, as both help us to 
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realize God’s presence ; but especially 
as prayer needs a propitiation or 
atonement to rest on, such as the 
blood of the sacrifices symbolises. 
The temple is “‘the house of prayer” 
(Isa. lvi. 7). He that hears prayer 
(Ps. lxv. 2) there manifested Him- 
self. Toward it the prayer of the 
nation, and of individuals, however 
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rayed in the spirit of the Psalms. 

he An pers contain many such 
prayers (Isa. xii., xxv., XXVl., XXxvui. 
14-20, xxxviii. 9-20: Dan. ix. 3-28). 
The praise and the reading and ex- 
pounding of the law constituted the 
service of the synagogue under the 
sheliach hatztzibbur, “ the apostle ’” 
or “ legate of the church.’’ 


distant, was directed (1 Kings viii.| THe Lorb’s Prayer, couched in the 


30, 35, 88, 46-49; Dan. vi. 10; Ps. 
v. 7, xxviii. 2, exxxviii. 2). Men used 
to go to the temple at regular hours 
for private prayer (Luke xviii. 10, 
Acts iii. 1). Prayer apparently ac- 
companied all offerings, as did the 
incense its symbol (Ps. exli. 2; Rev. 
viii. 83, 4; Luke i. 10; Deut. xxvi. 12 
-15, where a form of prayer is pre- 
scribed). The housetopand mountain 
were chosen places for prayer, raised 
above the world. The threefold 
Aaronic blessing (Num. vi. 24-26), 
and Moses’ prayer at the moving 
(expanded in Ps. lxviii.) and resting 
of the ark (Num. x. 385, 36), are 
other forms of prayer in the Mosaic 
legislation. ; 


The regular times of prayer were the 


third (morning sacrifice), sixth, and 
ninth hours (evening sacrifice): Ps. 
lv: 17; Dan. vi. 10, ix. 21; Acts iii. 1, 
x. 3,i1.15. ‘Seven times a day ” 
(Ps. cxix. 164), i.e. continually, seven 
being the number for perfection; 
comp. ver. 147, 148, by night. Grace 
was said before meals (Matt. xv. 36, 
Acts xxvii. 35). 


Posture. Standing: 1 Sam. i. 26, Matt. 


vi. 5, Mark xi. 25, Luke xvin. 11. 
Kneeling, in humiliation: 1 Kings 
viii. 54, 2 Chron. vi. 18, Ezra ix. 5, 
Ps. xev. 6, Dan. vi. 10. Prostra- 


tion: Josh. vii. 6, 1 Kings xviii. 42, 
In the 


Neh. viii. 6. Christian 


POSTURES OF PRAYER. 


church kneeling only: (Acts vii. 60) 
Stephen, (ix. 40) Peter, (xx. 36, xxi. 5) 
Paul imitating Christ in Gethsemane. 
In post apostolic times, standing on 
the Lord’s day, and from Easter to 
Whitsunday, to commemorate His 
resurrection: and ours with Him. 
The hands were lifted up, or spread 
out (Exod. ix. 838; Ps. xxviii. 2, 
exxxiv.2). Thespiritual songs in the 
pentateuch (Exod. xv. 1-19; Num. 
xxi. 17, 18; Deut. xxxii.) and suc- 
ceeding books (Jud. v., 1 Sam. ii. 
1-10, 2 Sam. xxii., 1 Kings viii. 23- 
538, Neh. ix. 5-38) abound in prayer 


Soutien OF PRAYER, 
accompanied with praise. The Psalms 
give inspired forms of prayer for 
public and private use. Hezekiah 


lural, ‘“when ye pray, say, Our 
ather ... giveus ... forgive us 
. . . lead us” shows that forms suit 
public joint prayer. ‘‘ Thou when 
thow prayest, enter into thy closet 
- shut thy door, pray to thy 
Father in secret’; an enjoining 
patent prayer Christ gives no form. 
he Lord’s prayer is our model. 
The invocation is the plea on which 
the prayer is grounded, God’s re- 
vealed Fatherhood. Foremost stand 
the three petitions for hallowing 
God’s name, God’s kingdom coming, 
God’s will being done below as above; 
then our four needs, for bread for 
body and soul, for forgiveness pro- 
ducing a forgiving spirit in ourselves, 
for not being led into temptation, 
and for deliverance from evil. The 
etitions are seven, the sacred num- 
er (Matt. vi. 5-13). Prayer was 
the breath of tbe early church’s 
life (Acts 11. 42; i. 24, 25; iv. 24-30; 
vi. 4, 6; x1. 5; xiii. 2, 8; xvi. 25; xx. 
36; xxi. 5). So in the epistles 
(Eph. iv. 14-21; Rom. i. 9, 10, xvi. 
25-27; Phil. i. 38-11; Col. i. 9-15; 
Heb. xiii. 20, 21; 1 Pet. v. 10, 11). 
“With one accord”’ is the keynote 
of Acts (1. 14; ii. 1, 46; iv. 24; v.12). 


The kind of prayer im each dispensa- 


tion corresponds to its character: 
simple, childlike, asking for the needs 
of the family, in the patriarchal 
dispensation (Gen. xv. 2, 3; xvii. 18; 
xxv. 21; xxiv. 12-14; xviii. 23-32, 
which however is a larger prayer, 
viz. for Sodom; xx. 7, 17). Inthe 
Mosaic dispensation the range of 
prayer is wider and loftier, viz. inter- 
cession for the elect nation. So 


Moses (Num. xi. 2, xi. 13, xxi. 7);. 


Samuel (1 Sam. vii. 5, xi. 19, 23); 
David (2 Sam. xxiv. 17,18) ; Hezekiah 
(2 Kings xix. 15-19); Isaiah (Isa. xix. 
4; 2 Chron. xxxii. 20); Asa (xiv. 11); 
Jehoshaphat (xx. 6-12) ; Daniel (Dan. 
ix. 20, 21). Prayer for individuals is 
rarer: Hannah (1 Sam. i. 12), Hezek- 
jah (2 Kings xx. 2), Samuel for Saul. 
(1 Sam. xv. 11, 35). In the N. T. 
prayer is mainly for spiritual bless- 
ings: the church (Acts iv. 24-80), 
the apostles (viii. 15), Cornelius (x. 
4, 31), for Peter (xii. 5), Paul (xvi. 
25, 2 Cor. xii. 7-9); in connection 
with miraculous healings, etc., Peter 
for Tabitha (Acts ix. 40), the elders. 
(Jas. v. 14-16). So in O. T. Moses 
(Exod. viii. 12, 80, xv. 25), Elijah 
(1 Kings xvii. 20, xviii. 36, 87), 
Elisha (2 Kings iv. 38, vi. 17, 18), 
Isaiah (2 Kings xx. 11). 


or priests, are the commonest prayer 
in the O. T. Besides those above, 
the man of God (1 Kings xiii. 6), 


“Nehemiah (Neh. i. 6), Jeremiah 


(Jer. xxxvii. 3, xlii. 4), Job (Job 
xlii. 8). God’s acceptance of 
prayer is taken for granted (Job 
xxxlii. 26, xxii. 27), provided it be 
prayer of the righteous (Prov. xv. 8, 


Intercessions, generally of prophets © 


——— 
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29; John ix. 31), “in an acceptable 
time ’”’ (Ps. lsix. 18; Isa. xlix. 8, lxi. 
2), in the present day of grace (2 
Cor. vi. 2). Confession of sin, and 
the pleading God’s past mercies as 
a ground of future mercies, character- 
ize the seven (the perfect number) 
prayers given in full in O. T.: of Da- 
vid (2 Sam. vil. 18, 29), Solomon (2 
Chron. vi.), Hezekiah (2 Kings xix.), 
Jeremiah (Jer. xxxii. 16), Daniel 
(Dan. ix. 3), Nehemiah (Neh. i., ix.). 
In the N. T. Christ in the body at 
God’s right hand “for us” is the 
object toward which faith looks, as 
formerly the Israelite’s face was to- 
ward the temple. He endorses our 
prayers so that they find acceptance 
with God. Intercessions now should 
embrace the whole human brother- 
hood (Matt. v. 44, ix. 88; 1 Tim. ii. 
2, 8). 

Requirements in prayer. « Spiritual 
worship, uw spirit and truth, not 
mere form (Matt. vi. 6, John vi. 24, 
1 Cor. xiv. 15). No secret iniquity 
must be cherished (Ps. Ixvi. 18; Prov. 
xv. 29, xxvii. 9; Jas. iv. 8; Isa. i. 
15). Hindrances to acceptance are 
pride (Job xxxv. 12,138; Luke xviii. 
14), hypocrisy (Job xxvii. 8-10), 
doubt, double mindedness, and wn- 
belief (Jas. i.6; Jer. xxix.138; Mark 
xi. 24, 25; Matt. xxi. 22), not for- 
giving another, setting up idols in 
the heart (Ezek. xiv. 3). Doing His 
will, and asking according to His 
will, are the conditions of acceptable 
prayer (1 John iii. 22, v. 14, 15; Jas. 
v.16); also persevering importunity 
in prayer for ourselves, taught in 
the parable of the importunate 
widow ; as importunity in intercession 
jor others, that the Lord would give 
us the right spiritual food to set 
before them, is taught in that of the 
borrowed loaves (Luke xviii. 1, etc., 
xi. 5-18). 

Modes of prayer. (1) Sighing medita- 
tion (hagigi), intense prayer of the 
heart. (marg. Isa. xxvi. 16). (2) Cry. 
(3) Prayer “‘set in order”’ (“direct,’’ 
?arak), as the wood upon the altar, 
the shewbread on the table (Ps. v. 
1-8, Gen. xxii. 9). Prayer is not to 
be at random ; God has no pleasure 
in the sacrifice of fools (Hecles. v. 1). 
The answer is to be ‘‘looked for,’ 
otherwise we do not believe in the 
efficacy of prayer (Hab. ii. 1, Mic. vii. 
7). Faith realizes need, and looks 
to Him who can and will save. This 
is the reason of Peter's telling the 
impotent man, “look on us’’ (Acts 
ili. 4); expectancy and faith (so 
Matt. ix. 28). (4) “‘ Pouring out the 
heart before God’’; emptying it of 
all its contents (1 Sam. i. 8, 15; Lam. 
ii. 19; Ps. exlii. 2; 1 Pet. v.7; Ps. 
lxii. 1, 8, “ waiteth,”’ lit. is silent 
unto God. (5) Ejaculation, as Ne- 
hemiah in an absolute king’s pre- 
sence, realizing the presence of the 
higher King (Neh. ii. 4), and amidst 
all his various businesses (v.19; xiii. 
14, 22, 31). 

Predestination. [See Execrron.] 
Acts ii. 28, iv. 28, “ whatsoever Thy 
hand and Thy counsel determined 
before to be done” ( proorisen). 
God has ‘‘ predestinated”’ believers 
“unto the adoption of sons by Jesus 
Christ to Himself, according to the 
good pleasure of His will, to the 
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praise of the glory of His grace.’ 
‘He hath chosen us in Christ’ out 
of the rest of the world, “ predesti- 
nated”’ us to all things that secure 
the inheritance for us (Eph. i. 4, 5, 
11). ‘‘Predestination”’ refers to 
God’s decree, embodied in God’s 
“election”’ of us owt of the mass; 
His grand end in it being “the 
praise of the glory of His grace”’ 
(ver. 6, 12, 14). It is by virtue of 
our union to Christ, “‘ foreordained 
before the foundation of the world’”’ 
(1 Pet. i. 20), that we are “ predesti- 
nated’’ (2 Tim. i. 9). Believers are 
viewed by God before the world’s 
foundation as “IN CuHrist” with 
whom the Father makes the cove- 
nant (Rev. xiii. 8, xvii. 8; Eph. iii. 
11), ‘according to the eternal pur- 
pose which He purposed in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.’”’ In 2 Thess. ii. 18 
the Gr. for ‘“‘chosen’”’ (heilato) 
means rather “taken for Himself” ; 
He adopted them in His eternal pur- 
pose; ‘in (Gr.) sanctification of 
(1.e. by) the Spirit’’ (by consecration 
to perfect holiness in Christ once for 
all, next by imparting it to them 
ever more and more). There was 
no doubt or contingency with God 
from the first. All was fore- 
ordained. God’s glory and the be- 
Jiever’s salvation are secured un- 
changeably. All pride on man’s 
part is excluded; all is of God’s un- 
merited grace. Yet the will of man 
is, in the sense of preserving our 
reponsibility, free. God alone knows 
how the two harmonize, His predes- 
tination and our freedom; it is 
enough for usthey are both distinctly 
revealed. At the same time fatalism 
is excluded, for God who predesti- 
nated believers to salvation as the 
end predestinated them to be con- 
formed to the image of His Son as 
the means. We must make assure of 
the means as of the end. Nottohave 
the Spirit of Christ is to be uone of 
His. Yet God’s predestination is 
pot founded on the believer’s cha- 
racter, but the believer’s character 
results from God’s predestination (2 
Thess. ii. 18; Rom. viii. 9, 28-30). 
God the Father gives us salvation 
by gratuitous election; the Son 
earns it by His blood-shedding ; 
the Holy Spirit applies the Son’s 
merits to the soul by the gospel 
word (Calvin): Gal. i. 4, 15, 1 Pet. 
i. 2; the element 1n (Gr.) which 
we are elected is “ sanctification of 
(consecration once for all by) the 
Spirit unto obedience and sprinkling 
of the blood of Jesus Christ” (the 
end aimed at by God as regards us). 


Priest. Heb. cohen; Gr. hiereus. 


There are four characteristics of the 
priest. He was (1) chosen of God; 
(2) the property of God; (3) holy to 
God; (4) he offered gifts to God, 
and took back gifts from God (Heb. 
vy. 1-4). Num. xvi. 5, ‘‘Jehovah’s 
J). holy’ <™. chosen’. . . come 
near’’; ver. 40, ‘‘ offering incense’”’ 
(symbolising the people’s prayers, 
Ps. cxli. 2, Rev. viii. 3) is exclusively 
the priest’s duty (2 Chron. xxvi. 18). 
All Israel was originally chosen as a 
kingdom of “ priests’ to the Gentile 
world (Exod. xix. 6); but Israel 
renounced the obligation through 
fear of too close nearness to God 
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(xx. 16), and God accepted their re- 
nunciation (Deut. xviii. 16, 17, v. 24- 
28). Moses became the mediator 
with God for them. The Aaronic 
priesthood became the temporary 
depository of all Israel’s priesthood, 
until Christ the antitypical High 
Priest came; and they shall here- 
after resume it when they turn to 
the Lord and shall be “ the priests 
of Jehovah, the ministers of our 
God”? to the Gentile nations in 
Christ’s millennial kingdom (Isa. lxi. 
6, lxvi. 21). All the elect saints (not 
ministers as such) from Jews and 
Gentiles are meantime called to be 
priests unto God (1 Pet. ii. 5, 9), 
and being transfigured shall reign 
with Christ as king priests (Rev. i. 
6, v. 10, xx. 6). Israel, the spiritual 
and the literal, shall resume the 
priesthood which God from the first 
designed for His people. Thus there 
will be a blessed and holy series; 
Christ the royal High Priest, ihe 
glorified saint king-priests, Israel in 
the flesh mediating as king-priest to 
the nations in the flesh. 


The notion is contrary to Scripture 


that Christ is High Priest, and 
Christian ministers priests. For 
the other priests were but assistanst 
to the highpriest, because he could 
not doall. The Lord Jesus needed 
no assistant, so is sole representa- 
tive of both highpriest and priests. 
Aaron’s priesthood has passed away; 
Christ’s priesthood, which is after 
the order of Melchizedek, does “ not 
pass from one to another”’ (Heb. vii. 
24, aparabaton tén lierosunén), for 
“He ever liveth,” not needing (as 
the Aaronic priests, through inability 
to continue through death) to trans- 
mit the priesthood to successors (ver. 
23, 25). Christian ministers are 
never in the N. T. called by the name 
‘*priests’’ (hiereis), which is applied 
only to the Aaronic priests, and to 
Christ, and to all Christians ; though 
it would have been the natural word 
for the sacred writers as Jews to have 
used ; but the Holy Spirit restrained 
them from using it. They call 
ministers diaconot, hupeeretar, pres- 
buterot (presbyters), and leitourgoi 
(public ministers), but never sacer- 
dotal, sacrificing priests (hiereis). 
The synagogue, not the temple, was 
the model for organizing the church. 
The typical teaching of Korah’s 
punishment is the same; not satis- 
fied with the Levitical ministry, he 
usurped the sacerdotal priesthood 
(Num. xvi. 9, 10); his doom warns 
all Christian ministers who, not con- 
tent with the ministry, usurp 
Christ’s intransmissible priesthood 
(Heb. vii. 24). Unfortunately 
“priest” is now an ambiguous term, 
representing presbyter (which the 
Christian minister is) and sacerdotal 
priest (which he is not). Priest, our 
only word for hiereus, comes from 
presbuteros, the word chosen because 
it excluded a sacerdotal character. 
Transl. 1 Cor. ix. 18 “they who offer 
sacrifices live of the temple, and they 
who wait at the altar are partakers 
with the altar,” a part going to the 
service of the altar, the rest being 
shared by the priests. Num. xviil. 
8, etc. : ‘so they who preach the 
gospel . . . live of the gospel,” 
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proving that as sacrificing was the 


temple priest's’ duty, so gospel 
preaching is the Christiay minister’s 
duty. 


Cohen is from an Arabic root, “ draw 
hear,” or else cahan “to present’”’ 
(Exod. xix. 22, xxx. 20, 21). The 
priest drew near when others stood 
far off; the priest representing the 
people before Jehovah, and prepar- 
ing the way by propitiatory sacrifices 
for their approach to God, which 
transgressions debarred them from ; 
“keeping charge of the sanctuary 
for the charge of Israel’? (Num. 
iii. 38). Mediation and greater near- 
ness to God is the radical idea in a 
priest, he presenting the atonement 
for the congregation and the gifts 
of a reconciled people (Num. xvi. 5, 
xvii. 5), and bringing back from God 
blessing and peace (Lev. ix. 22, 23; 
Num. vi. 22-27). In the N.'l’. on 
the contrary the separating veil is 
rent, and the human priesthoud 
superseded, and we have all alike, 
ministers and laymen, boldness of 
access by the new and living way, 
consecrated through Christ’s once 
torn flesh (Heb. x. 19-22, Rom. vy. 2). 
The highpriest had access only once 
a year, on the day of atonement, into 
the holiest, and that after confessing 
his own sin as wellas the people’s 
(Heb. vii. 27), and laying aside his 
magnificent robes of oftice for plain 
linen. 

Cohanim is applied to David’s sons 
(1 Sam. vii. 18), probably an 
honorary, titular priesthood, ena- 
bling them to wear the ephod (the 
badge of a priest, 1 Sam. xxii. 18) 
jn processions (2 Sam. vi. 14) and 
join the Levites in songs and dances. 
Keil explains it ‘‘confidants’’ with 
the king, as the priests were with 
God; 1 Kings iv. 5, “‘the king’s 
friend.” David’s sons were “‘at the 
hand of the king’’ (marg. 1 Chron. 
xviil. 17, comp. xxv. 2), presenting 
others to him, as the priest was 
mediator presenting others to God. 
But the use of cohanin in ver. 16, 
just before ver. 18, in a different, 
a.e. the ordinary sense, forbids this 
view. The house of Nathan (akin 
to Nethinim, expressing dedica- 
tion) seems especially to have exer- 
cised this quasi-priestly function. 
Zabud, Nathan’s son, is called cohen 
in 1 Kings iv. 5, “‘ principal officer.” 
The genealogy, Luke ii., includes 
many elsewhere priests: Levi, Elie- 
zer, Malchi, Jochanan, Mattathias, 
Heli (comp. Zech. xii. 12). Augus- 
tine (Quest. Divers., lxi.) writes : 
“ Christ’s origin from Davidis distri- 
buted into two families, a kingly and 
a priestly; Matthew descending 
traces the kingly, Luke ascending 
the priestly, family; so that our 
Lord Jesus, our King and Priest, 
drew kindred from a priestly stock 
[he supposes Nathan married a wife 
of Aaronic descent], yet was not of 
the priest tribe.” he patriarchs 
exercised the priesthood, delegating 
it to the firstborn or the favoured 
son, to whom was given “‘ goodly 
raiment’ (Gen. xxvii. 15, xxxvii. 3). 
Joseph was thus the sacerdotal, dedi- 
cated (‘‘ separated’’) one, the nazar- 
ite (nazir) from, or among, his 
brethren (Gen. xlix. 26; Deut. 
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xxxiii. 16). MertcuizepeRn [see], 
combining kingship and priesthood 
in one, as the Arab sheikh does, had 
no human successor or predecessor 
as priest of ‘‘the Most High God, 
the Possessor of heaven and earth.’ 
Job (i. 5), Jethro (Exod. ii. 16, iii. 1), 
and Balaam represent the patriarchal 
priest (Num. xxiii. 2). 

At the exodus no priest caste as yet 
existed. Yet sacrifices continued, 
and therefore some kind of priest 
(Exod. v. 1-3, xix. 22). The head of 
the tribe, or the firstborn as dedi- 
cated to Jehovah (Exod. xiii. 2; 
Num. iii. 12, 13), had heretofore con- 
ducted worship and sacrifice. Moses, 
as Israel’s divinely constituted 
leader, appointed ‘‘ young men of 
the children of Israel to offer burnt 
offerings and sacrifice peace offerings 
of oxen unto Jehovah ” (Exod. xxiv. 
5, 6, 8), and sprinkled the consecrat- 
ing blood himself on the people. 
The targums call these young men 
the firstborn sons; but all that seems 
to be meant is, Moses officiated as 
priest, (Aaron not being yet conse- 
crated,) and employed young men 
whose strength qualified them for 
slaying the sacrifices. The law did 
not regard these acts as necessarily 
priestly; Lev. i. 5 implies the offerer 
slew the sacrifice. When the taber- 
nacle was completed, and Aaron and 
his sons were made priests, Moses 
by Jehovah’s command performed 
the priestly functions of setting the 
shewbread, lighting the lamps, 
burning incense, and offering the 
daily sacrifice (Exod. xl. 23-29, 31, 32). 
But at the consecration of Aaron 
and his sons Moses officiated as 
priest for the last time (Lev. viii. 
14-29; Exod. xxix. 10-26). The 
“young men ”’ (Exod. xxiv. 5 ; comp. 
Jud. xvii. 7) represented Israel in its 
then national juvenescence. 

[See Hicupriesr and Levires.] The 
term ‘‘consecrate”? (quadash) is 
appropriated to the priest, as tahar 
the lower term to the Levites. Their 
old garments were laid aside, their 
bodies washed with pure water (Lev. 
viii.6; Exod. xxix. 4, 7, 10, 18, 20; 
xxx. 23-33); so all Christians as king 
priests (Heb. x. 22, Eph. v. 26), and 
anointed by sprinkling with the per- 
fumed precious oil H hes viii. 4, 18, 
21, 28, 30), but over Aaron it was 
powred till it descended to his skirts 
(ver. 12; Ps. cxxxiii. 2); this an- 
ointing of the priest (symbolising 
the Holy Spirit) followed the anoint- 
ing of the sanctuary and vessels 
(Exod. xxvili..41, xxix. 7, xxx. 30, 
xl. 15), By laying hands on a bullock 
as sin offering, they typically trans- 
ferred their guilt toit. Besides, with 
the blood of the ram of consecration 
Moses sprinkled the right ear (imply- 
ing openness to hear God’s voice, Isa. 
1.5; Ps. xl. 6, Messiah), the right 
hand to dispense God’s gifts, and 
the foot always to walk in God’s 
ways. Finally, Moses “‘filled their 
hands” with three kinds of bread 
used in ordinary life, unleavened 
cakes, cakes of oil bread, and oiled 
wafers (Lev. viii. 2, 26; Exod. xxix. 
2,3, 23), put on the fat and right 
shoulder, and putting his own hands 
under their hands (so the Jewish 
tradition) made them wave the whole 
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mass to and fro, expressing the 
nation’s praise and thanksgiving, 
testified by its gifts. The whole 
was repeated after seven days, dur- 
ing which they stayed in the taber- 
nacle, separate from the people. So 
essential was this ritual that to “till 
the hand’ means to consecrate 
(Exod. xxix. 9, 2 Chron, xiii. 9 
marg.). Moses, as representing God, 
consecrated, exercising for the 
time a higher priesthood than 
the Aaronic ; so he is called priest 
(Ps. xcix. 6).. The consecration 
was transmitted from father to son 
without needing renewal. The dress 
was linen drawers ‘‘to cover their 
nakedness” (Exod. xx. 26, xxviii. 39, 
40, 42), in contrast to the foul in- 
decencies of some Egyptian rites 
(Herodot. ii. 60), and of Baal Peor’s 
worship. Over the drawers was the 
cetoneth or close fitting cassock of 
fine linen, reaching to the feet, woven 
throughout (comp. John xix. 23). 
This was girded round the person 
with a needle-wrought girdle, with 
flowers of purple, blue, and scarlet, 
mixed with white. Linen was used 
as least causing perspiration (Ezek. 
xliv.18). Their caps of linen were in 
the shape of a flower cup. When 
soiled their garments were ot 
washed but torn up for wicks of the 
lamps (Selden, de Synedr. xiii. 11). 
The “clothes of service’? (Exod. 
xxxi. 10, xxxv. 19, xxxix. 41, xxviii. 
35, 39; Lev. xvi. 4) were not, as 
Smith’s Dict. supposes, simpler, but 
were ‘garments of office.” They 
laid aside these for ordinary garments 
outside the sanctuary (Ezek. xlii. 14). 
They drank no wine in ministering 
(Lev. x. 9), that they might be free 
from all undue artificial excitement. 
No direction is given as to covering 
the feet. The sanctity of the taber- 
nacle required baring the foot (Exod. 
iii. 5, Josh. v. 15). The ephod, ori- 
ginally the highpriest’s (Hxod. xxviii. 
6-12, xxxix. 2-5), was subsequently 
assumed by the priests (1 Sam. xxii. 
18) and those taking part in religious 
processions (2 Sam. vi. 14). Except. 
for the nearest relatives they were 
not to mourn for the dead (Lev. xxi. 
1-5, the highest earthly relation- 
ships were to be surrendered for 
God: Deut. xxxili. 9, 10) nor to 
shave the head as heathen priests 
did, nor make cuttings in the flesh 
(xix. 28). The priest was to be with- 
out bodily defect, symbolising mental 
and moral soundness (Lev. xxi. 7, 14, 
17-21). ‘The priest was not to marry 
a woman divorced or the widow of any 
but a priest. ‘The highpriest was to 
marry a'virgin. As the priestly suc- 
cession depended on the sureness of 
the genealogy, these genealogies were 
jealously preserved and referred to 
in disputed cases (Ezra ii. 62, Neh. 
vii. 64); the mothers as well as the 
fathers were named. 

The priests’ duty was to keep the altar 
fire ever burning (Lev. vi. 12, 18), 
symbolising Jehovah’s never ceasing 
worship; not like the idol Vesta’s 
sacred fire, but connected with sacrv- 
fices. They fed the golden candle- 
stick (or lamp) outside the veil with 
oil, offered morning and evening sacri- 
fices with a meat and drink offering 
at the tabernacle door (Exod. xxix. 
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38-44, xxvii. 20, 21; Lev. xxiv. 2; 2 
“Chron. xiii. 11). They were always 
ready to do the priestly office for any 
worshipper (Lev. i. 5, ii. 2, 9, iii. 11, 
xii.6; 1 Sam. ii. 13). The priest ad- 
ministered the water of jealousy to 
the suspected wife and pronounced 
the curse (Num. vy. 11-31). Declared 
clean or unclean, and purified cere- 
moniilly, lepers (Lev. xiii, xiv.; 
Mark i. 44). Offered expiatory sa- 
crifices for defilements and sins of 
ignorance (Lev. xv.). ‘I'he priest as 
“messenger of Jehovah of hosts” 
taught Israel the law, and his “lips” 
were to “‘keep knowledge’”’ (Mal. ii. 
7; Ley. x.10, 11; Deut. xxiv. 8, xxxiii. 
10; Jer. xviii. 18; Hag. ii. 11; 2 
Chron. xv. 8, xvii. 7-9; Ezck. xliv. 
23, 24). They covered the ark and 
sanctuary vessels with a scarlet cloth 
before the Levites might approach 
them (Num. iv. 5-15). They blew 
the ‘‘alarm” for marching, with the 
long silver trumpets which peculiarly 
belonged to them (x. 1-8); twoif the 
_multitude was convened, one if a 
council of elders and princes (x. 10) ; 
with them the priest announced the 
beginning of solemn days and days 
of gladness, and summoned all toa 
penitential fast (Joel ii.1, 15). They 
blew them at Jericho’s overthrow 
(Josh. vi. 4) and the war against 
Jeroboam (2 Chron. xiii. 12; comp. 
xx. 21, 22); 3700 joined David ti 
Chron. xii. 23, 27). An appeal lay 
to them in controversies (Ezek. xliv. 
24, 2 Chron. xix. 8-10, Deut. xvii. 8- 
13); so in cases of undetected mur- 
der (xxi.5). They blessed the people 
with the formula, Num. vi. 22-27. 
Support. The priest had (1) one 
tenth of the tithes paid to the Le- 
vites, i.e. one per cent on the whole 
produce of the land (Num. xviii. 26- 
28). (2) A special tithe every third 
year (Deut. xiv. 28, xxvi. 12). (3) 
The redemption money, five shekels a 
head for the firstborn of man and 
beast (Num. xviii. 14-19). (4) Re- 
demption money for men or things 
dedicated to Jehovah (Lev. xxvii.). 
(5) Share of war spoil (Num. xxxi. 
25-47). (6) Perquisites: firstfruits 
of oil, wine, and wheat, the shew- 
bread, flesh and bread offerings, the 
heave shoulder and wave breast 
(Num. xviii. 8-14; Lev. vi. 26, 29, vii. 
6-10, x. 12-15). Deut. xviii. 3, ‘the 
shoulder, cheeks, and maw’’ (the 
fourth stomach of ruminant animals, 
esteemed a delicacy) were given in 
addition to those appointed in Levit- 
icus (comp. Num. xvi. 19, 20). Ofthe 
“most holy”? things none but the 
priests were to partake (Ley. vi. 29). 
Of the rest their sons, daughters, and 
even homeborn slaves, but not the 
stranger and hired servant, ate (x. 
14; xxii. 10, 11). Thirteen cities 
within Judah,-Benjamin, and Simeon 
(whereas the Levites were scattered 
through Israel) with suburbs were 
assigned to them (Josh. xxi. 13-19). 
They were far from wealthy, and 
were to be the objects of the people’s 
liberality (Deut. xii. 12, 19; xiv. 27- 
29; 1 Sam. ii. 36) ? and were there- 
fore tempted to ‘‘teach for hire”’ 
(Mic. iii. 11). Just after the cap- 
tivity their tithes were badly paid 
(Neh. xiii. 10, Mal. iii. 8-10). 
In David’s reign the priests were 
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divided into 24 courses, which served | After the return from Babylon the 


in rotation for one week commencing 
on the sabbath, the outgoing priest 
taking the morning sacrifice, the in- 
coming priest the evening; the as- 
sigument to the particular service in 
each week was decided by lot (1 
Chron. xxiv. 1-19; 2 Chron. xxiii. 8 ; 
Luke i. 5,9). Ithamar’s representa- 
tives were fewer than Eleazar’s; 
so 16 courses were assigned to the 
latter, eight to the former. Only 
four courses returned from Babylon 
(Ezra ii. 36-39): 973 of Jedaiah, 
1052 of Immer, 1247 of Pashur, 
1017 of Havim. hey were organized 
in 24 courses, and the old names re- 
stored. The heads of the 24 courses 
were often called “‘ chief priests.’’? In 
the N. T. when the highpriesthood 
was no longer for life, the ex-high- 
priests were called by the same name 
(archiereis); both had seats in the 
sanhedrim. The numbers of priests 
in the last period before Jerusa- 
lem’s overthrow by Rome were ex- 
eeedingly great (comp. Acts vi. 7). 
Jerusalem and Jericho were their 
chief head quarters (Luke x. 30). 


Korah’s rebellion, with Levites repre- 


senting the firstborn, and Dathan and 
Abiram leading the tribe of Jacob’s 
firstborn, Reuben, implies a looking 
back to the patriarchal priesthood. 
The consequent judgment on the 
rebels, and the budding of Aaron’s 
rod, taught that the new priesthood 
had a vitality which no longer re- 
sided in the old (Num. xvi.). Micah’s 
history shows the tendency to re- 
lapse to the household priests (Jud. 
xvii., xviii.) Moloch and Chiun had 
even a rival “tabernacle,’”’ or small 
portable shrine, served by priests 
secretly (Amos v.26; Acts vil. 42, 43 ; 
Ezek. xx. 16, 39). After the Philis- 
tine capture of the ark, and its re- 
moval from Shiloh, Samuel a Levite, 
trained as a nazarite and called asa 
prophet, was privileged to ‘‘come 
near”? Jehovah. The nazarite vow 
gave a kind of priestly consecration 
to ‘‘stand before” Him, as in the 
case of the Rechabites (Amos ii. 11; 
Jer. xxxv. 4, 19; 1 Chron. ii. 53). 
The independent order of prophets 
whose schools began with Samuel 
served as a counterpoise to the priests, 
who might have otherwise become a 
narrow caste. Under apostate kings 
the priests themselves fell into the 
worship of Baal and the heavenly 
hosts (Jer. ii. 8, viii. 1,2). The pro- 
phets who ought to have checked 


joined in the idolatry (v. 31). 
After Shiloh Nob b came the seat of 


the tabernacle (1 Sam. xxi.1). Saul’s 
massacre of priests there (xxii. 17, 18) 
drove Abiathar to David (xxiii. 6, 9), 
then at Saul’s death 3700 under 
Jchoiada and Zadok (1 Chron. xii. 
27, 28). From all quarters they 
flocked to bring up the ark to Zion 
(xy. 4). The Levites under Benaiah 
and Jahaziel, priests with the trum- 
pets, ministered round it in sacred 
music and psalms; but the priests 
generally ministered in the sacrificial 
system at the tabernacle at Gibeon 
(xvi. 5, 6, 87-89, xxi. 29; 2 Chron. 
i. 3). David purposed, and Solomon 
at length accomplished, the union of 
the two services in the one temple 
at Jerusalem. 


Priscilla. 


Prochorus. 


Levites took a leading part with the 
priests in teaching the people (Neh. 
viii. 1-13). The mercenary spirit of 
many priests, and their low estimation 
as ‘* contemptible and base before all 
the people,”’ Malachi glances at (ii. 
8, 9; 1.10). Their former idolatry 
had given place to covetousness. 
They had sunk so low under Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes that Jason (the 


Ligon aN 


ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES, FROM AN ANCIENT COIN. 


heathenized form of Joshua) and 
others forsook the law for Gentile 
practices. Some actually ran naked 
in the cireus opened in Jerusalem 
(2 Mace. iv. 18, 14). Under the 
Maccabean struggle faithfulness to 
the law revived. At Pompey’s siege 
of Jerusalem they calmly carried on 
their ministrations in the temple, till 
slain in the act of sacrificing (Josephus, 
Ant. xiv. 4, § 3; B. J., 1. 7, § 5). 
Through the deteriorating effects of 
Herod’s and the Roman governor’s 
frequently changing the highpriests 
at will, and owing to Sadduceeism 
becoming the prevailing sentiment of 
the chief priests in the times of the 
Gospels and Acts (iv. 1, 6; v. 17), 
selfishness and unscrupulous ambi- 
tion and covetousness became their 
notorious characteristics (Luke x. 
31). In the last Roman war the 
lowest votaries of the Zealots were 
made highpriests (Josephus, B. J. iv. 
8, §6; vi. 8, § 38; 5, § 4). From a 
priest Titus received the lamps, gems, 
and costly garments of the temple. 
The rabbins rose as the priests went 
down. The only distinction that now 
these receive istheredemption money 
of the firstborn, the right of taking 
the law from the chest, and of pro- 
nouncing the benediction in the 
synagogue. From some of the 
“ great company of the priests” who 
became ‘‘ obedient to the faith,’ the 
occurrences in Matt. xxvii. 51, 62-66, 
the rending of the veil and the ap- 
plication to Pilate as to securing the 
sepulchre, were learned and recorded. 
These events doubtless tended to 
their own conversion. 

Diminutive of Prisca. 
[See Aquita.] A sample of what 
married women can do for the Lord’s 
exuse, as Phoebe is of what unmar- 
ried women can do. Timothy at 
Ephesus would find her counsel in- 
valuable in dealing with the female 
part of his flock, his position as a 
young man needing delicacy and 
discretion in relation to them (2 
Tim. iv. 19; Rom. xvi. 3; 1 Cor- 
xvi. 19; Acts xviii. 2, 26). 

One of the seven dea- 
cons (Acts vi. 5). 


Procurator=“ governor’; Gr. heye- 


mon in N.'T., more strictly epitropus. 
Used of Pontius Pixare [see], Fe- 
lix, and Festus (Matt. xxvii.; Acts 
xxiii, xxiv., xxvi. 380). Legates 
governed the imperial provinces, 
with term of office subject to the 
emperor’s will. They had six lictors, 
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the military dress and sword (Dion 
Cass. liii. 18). .Procurators admin- 
istered for the emperor's treasury 
(fiseus) the revenues. In smaller 
provinces as Judw#a, attached to 
larger as. Syria, the procurator had 
thejudicial junctions as “‘president,”’ 
subordinate to the chief president 
over Syria. Czsarea was the head 
quarters of the procurator of Judea 
(Acts xxiii. 28), where he had his 
judgment seat (xxv. 6) in the audi- 
ence chamber (ver. 23), assisted by a 
council (ver. 12) whom he consulted in 
difficult cases. He hada body guard 
of soldiers (Matt. xxvii. 27). 

visited Jerusalem at the great feasts, 
when riots were frequent, and re- 
sided in Herod’s palace, where was 
the pretorium (‘‘ judgment hall,” 


John xix. 9; “ common hall,’’ Matt. 

xxvii. 27 ; Acts xxiii. 35). 
Prophet: zxabi, from naba “to 

bubble forth as a fountain,’’ as Ps. 


xlv. 1, “my heart is bubbling up a 
good matter,”’ viz. inspired by the 
Holy Ghost; 2 Pet. i. 19-21; Job 
xxxil. 8, 18, 19, 20. Roel, ‘‘ seer,’’ 
from raah ‘‘ to see,’ was the termin 
Sanvwel'’s days (1 Sam. ix. 9) which 
the sacred writer of 1 Samuel calls 
“‘beforetime’’; but nabi was the 
term as far back as the pentateuch, 
and voeh does not appear until 
Samuel’s time, and of the ten times 
of its use in seven it is applied to 
Samuel. Chozeh, “seer,’’ from the 
poetical chazeh ‘‘see,” is first found 
in 2 Sam. xxiv. 11, and is frequentin 
Chronicles ; it came into use when 
yoeh was becoming less used, nabi 
being resumed. Nabi existed long be- 
fore, and after, and alongside of roeh 
and chozeh. Chazon is used in the 
pentateuch, Samuel, Chronicles, Job, 
and the prophets for a prophetical 
yevelation. Lee (Inspir. 543) sug- 
gests that chozeh designates the 
king’s “seer”? (1 Chron. xxi. 9; 2 
Chron. xxix. 25), not only David’s 
seer Gad (as Smith’s Bible Dict. says) 
but Iddo in Solomon’s reign (2 
Chron. ix. 29, xii. 15). Jehu, Hana- 
ni’s son, under Jehoshaphat (xix. 2). 
Asaph and Jeduthun are called so 
(xxix. 30, xxxv. 15) ; also Amos vii. 
12; also 2 Chron. xxxili. 18. Chozeh 
“the gazer’’ upon the spiritual world 
(1 Chron. xxix. 9), ‘‘ Samuel the seer 
(roel), Nathan the prophet (nabi), 
Gad the gazer”’ (chozeh). As the 
seer beheld the visions of God, so the 
prophet proclaimed the Divine truth 
revealed to him as one of an official 
order in a more direct way. God 
Hlimself states the different modes 
of His revealing Himself and His 
truth (Num. xii. 6, 8). 

Prophet (Gr.) means the interpreter 
(from pro, phemi, “speak forth” 
truths for another, as Aaron was 
Moses’ prophet, 7.e. spokesman: 
Exod. vii. 1) of God’s will (the 
mantis was the inspired unconscious 
utterer of oracles which the prophet 
interpreted) ; so in Scripture the di- 
vinely inspired revealer of truths be 
foreunknown, Prediction was a lead- 
ing function of the _prophet (Deut. 
xvii. 22; Jer. xxvili. 9; 1 Sam. ii. 
73 ; Actsii. 30, iii. 18, 21; 1 Pet. i. 10; 

2 Pet. iti. 2). But it is not always 
attached to the prophet. For in- 
stance, the 70 elders (Num. xi. 16-29); 
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Asaph and Jeduthun, ete., “ pro- 
phesied with wu harp”’ a Chron. xxv. 
3) 5 Miriam and Deborah were 

‘prophetesses ”’ (Exod. xv. 20; Jud. 
iv. 4, also vi. 8); John the Baptist, 
the greatest of prophets of the O. T. 
order. The N, T. prophet (1 Cor. 
xii. 28) made new revelations and 
preached under the extraordinary 
power of the Holy Spirit ‘‘the word 
of wisdom” (ver. 8), 7.e. imparted 
with ready utterance new revela- 
tions of the Divine wisdom inredemp- 
tion. The ‘‘teacher”’ on the other 
hand, with the ordinary and calmer 
operation of the Spirit, had ‘‘the 
word of knowledge,”’ i.e. supernatu- 
rally imparted ready utterance of 
truths already revealed (xiv. 3, 4). 
The nabi was spokesman for God, 
mediating for God to man. Christ 
is the Antitype. As God’s deputed 
representative, under the theocracy 
the prophet spoke in God’s name. 
Moses was the highest concentration 
of the type; bringing in with mighty 
signs the legal dispensation, as Christ 
did the gospel (Deut. xviii. 15, xxxiv. 
10, 11; Johni. 18, 45, iii. 34, xv. 24), 
and announcing the programme of 
God’s redemption scheme, which 
the rest of the Bible fills up. Pro- 
phecy is based on God’s unchanging 


righteousness in governing His world. |: 


It is not, as in the Greek drama, 
a blind fate threatening wvrevocable 
doom from which there is no escape. 
Prophecy has a moral purpose, and 
mimes gives God’s loving 
fatherly warning to the impeniteut, 
that by turning from sin they may 
avert righteous punishment. So 
Jonah iii. ; Dan, is. 9-27. 


The prophets were Jehovah’s remem- 


brancers, pleading for or against the 
people: so Elijah (1 Kings xvii., 
xviil. 36, 37; Rom. xi. 2, 3; Jas. v. 
16, 18; Rev. xi. 6). God as King 
of the theocracy did not give up 
His sovereignty when kings were 
appointed ; but as occasion required, 
through the prophets His legates, 
superseded, reproved, encouraged, 
set up, or put down kings (as Elisha 
in Jehu’s case); and in times of 
apostasy strengthened in the faith 
the scattered remnant of believers. 
The earlier prophets took a greater 
share in national politics. The 
later looked on to the new covenant 
which should comprehend all nations. 
Herein they rose above Jewish ex- 
clusiveness, drew forth the living 
spirit from beneath the letter of the 
law, and prepared for a perfect, 
final, and universal church. There 
are two periods: the Assyrian, where- 
in Isaiah is the prominent prophet ; 
andthe Chaldean, wherein Jeremiah 
takes the lead. The prophets were a 
marked advance on the ceremonial 
of Leviticus and its priests: this was 
dumb show, prophecy was a spoken 
revelation of Christ more explicitly, 
therefore it fittingly stands in the 
canon between the law and the N. T. 
The same principles whereon God 
governed Israel in its relation to 
the world, in the nation’s history 
narrated in the books of Samuel and 
Kings, are those whereon the pro- 
hecies rest. This accounts for those 
iistorical books being in the canon 
reckoned among “the prophets.” 
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The history of David and his seed is 


part of the preparation for the anti- 
typical Son of David of whom the 
prophets speak. Daniel on the other 
hand is excluded from them, though 
abounding in the predictive element, 
because he did not belong to the 
order of prophets officially, but mi- 
nistered in the heathen court of the 
world power, Babylon. Joshua, 
Judges, land 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings 
were ‘‘the former prophets”’ ; Isaiah 
to Malachi ‘‘the latter prophets.” 
The priests were Israel’s regular 
teachers ; the prophets extraordinary, 
to rouse and excite. In northern 
Israel however, where there was no 
true priesthood, the prophets were 
God’s regular and only ministers, 
more striking prophetic deeds are 
recorded than in Judah. 


Moses’ song (Deut. xxxii.) is “the 


magna charta of prophecy’’ (Eich- 
horn). The law was its basis (Isa. viii. 

16, 20; Deut. iv. 2, xiii. 1-3); they 
altered not a tittle of it, though look- 
ing forward to the Messianic age 
when its spirit would be written ou 
the heart, and the letter be less 
needed (Jer. iii. 16, xxxi. 31). Their 
speaking in the name of the true 
God only and conforming to His 
word, and their predictions being 
fulfilled, was the test of their 
Divine mission (Deut. xiii., xvii. 10, 
11, 20, 22). Also the prophet’s not 
promising prosperity without repent- 
ance, and his own assurance of his 
Divine mission (sometimes against 
his inclination: Jer. xx. 8,9; xxvi. 
12) producing inward assurance in 
others. Miracles without these cri- 
teria are not infallible proof (Deut. 
xiii.). Predictions fulfilled established 
a prophet’s authority (1 Sam. iii. 19; 

Jer. xxii, 11, 12; Ezek. xii, 12, 18; 

xxiv.). As to symbolic actions, many 
are only parts of visions, not external 
facts, being impossible or indecent 
(Jer. xiii. 1-10, xxv. 12-38; Hos. i. 
2-11). The internal actions, when 
possible and proper, were expressed 
externally (1 Kings xxii.11). The 
object was vivid impressiveness. 


Christ gave predictions, for this among 


other purposes, that when the event 
came to pass men should believe 
(John xiii. 19). So Jehovah in the 
O. T. (Isa. xli. 21-23; xliii., 9,11, 12; 
xliv. 7,8.) The theory of a long 
succession of impostors combining to 
serve the interests of truth, righteous- 
ness, and goodness from age to age 
by false pretensions, is impossible, 
especially when they gained nothing 
by their course but obloquy and per- 
secution. Nor can they be said to 
be self deceivers, for this could not 
have been the case with a succession 
of prophets, if it were possible in the 
case of one or two. However various 
in other respects, they all agree to 
testify of Messiah (Acts x. 43). De- 
finiteness and circumstantiality dis- 
tinguish their prophecies from vague 
conjectures. Thus Isaiah announces 
the name of Cyrus ages before his 
pppreanngs ; so as to Josiah, 1 Kings 
-xiil. 

The priests at 
first were Israel’s teachers in God’s 
statutes by types, acts, and words 
(Lev. x. 11). ut when under the 
judges the nation repeatedly apos- 
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tatized, and no longer regarded the 
acted lessons of the ceremonial law, 
God sent a new order to witness for 
Him in plainer warnings, viz. the 
prophets. Samuel, of the Levite 
family of Kohath (1 Chron. vi. 28, 
ix. 22), not only reformed the priests 
but gave the prophets a new stand- 
ing. Hence he is classed with Moses 
(Jer. xv. 1, Ps. xcix. 6, Acts iii. 24). 
Prophets existed before: Abraham, 
and the patriarchs as recipients of 
God's revelations, are so designated 
(Ps. ev. 15, Gen. xv. 12, xx. 7); but 
Samuel constituted them into a per- 
manent order. He instituted theo- 
logical colleges of prophets; one at 
Ramah where he lived (1 Sam. xix. 
12, 20), another was at Bethel (2 
Kings ii. 3), another at Jericho (ver. 
5), another at Gilgal (iv. 38, also 
vi. 1). Official prophets seem to have 
continued to the close of the O. T., 
though the direct mention of ‘‘the 
sons of the prophets’’ occurs only 
in Samuel’s, Elijah’s, and Elisha’s 
_time. A “‘father’’ or ‘‘master’”’ 
presided (ii. 3; 1 Sam. x. 12), who 
was ‘‘anointed” to the office (1 
Kings xix. 16, Isa. ]xi. 1, Ps. ev. 15). 
They were ‘‘sons.”’ The law was 
their chief study, it being what they 
were to teach. Not that they were 
in antagonism to the priests whose 
duty it had been to teach the law; 
they reprove bad priests, not to set 
aside but to reform and restore the 
priesthood as it ought to be (Isa. 
xxiv. 2, xxviii. 7; Mal. ii, 1, i. 14); 
they supplemented the work of the 
priests. Music and poetry were cul- 
tivated as subordinate helps (comp. 
Exod. xv. 20, Jud. iv. 4, v.1). Elijah 
stirred up the prophetic gift within 
him bya minstrel (2 Kings iii. 15) ; 
so Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun 
{1 Chron. xxv. 5, 6). Sacred songs 
occur in the prophets (Isa. xii. 1, 
xxvi. 1; Jonah ii. 2; Hab. iii. 2). Pos- 
sibly the students composed verses 
for Ttanieel use in the temple. The 
prophets held meetings for worship 
on new moons and sabbaths (2 Kings 
iy. 23). Elisha and the elders were 
sitting in his house, officially engaged, 
when the king of Israel sent to slay 
him (2 Kings vi. 382). So Ezekiel and 
the elders, and the people assembled 
(viii. 1, xx. 1, xxxiii. 81). The dress, 
like that of the modern dervish, was 
a hairy garment with leathern girdle 
(Isa. xx. 2, Zech. xiii. 4, Matt. iii. 4). 
Their diet was the simplest (2 Kings 
iv. 10,38; 1 Kings xix. 6); a virtual 
protest against abounding luxury. 
Prophecy. Some of the prophetic order 
had not the prophetic gift; others 
having the gift of inspiration did 
not belong to the order; e.g., Amos, 
though called to the office and re- 
ceiving the gift to qualify him for it, 
yet did not belong to the order (vii. 
14). Of the hundreds trained in the 
colleges of prophets only sixteen have 
a place in the canon, for these alone 
lind the special call to the office and 
God’s inspiration qualifying them for 
it. The college training was but a 
preparation, then in the case of the 
few followed God’s exclusive work: 
Exod. iii. 2, Moses; 1 Sam. iii. 10, 
Samuel ; Isaiah, vi. 8; Jeremiah, i. 5; 
Ezekiel, ii. 4. Each fresh utterance 
was by ‘‘vision’”’ (Isa. vi. 1) or by 


“the word of Jehovah’’ (Jer. ii. 1). 
The prophets so commissioned were 
the national poets (so David the 
psalmist was also a prophet, Acts ii. 
30), annalists (2 Chron. xxxii. 32), 
theocratic patriots (Ps. xlviii., 2 
Chron. xx. 14-17), promoters of 
spiritual religion (Isa. 1.), extraordi- 
narily authorised expounders of the 
spirit of the law (Isa. lviii. 8-7, Ezek. 
xvili., Mic. vi. 6-8, Hos. vi. 6, Amos 
v. 21) which so many sacrificed to the 
letter, official pastors, and a religious 
counterpoise to kingly despotism and 
idolatry, as Elijah was to Ahab. 


Their utterances being continued at | 


intervals throughout their lives (as 
Isaiah in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah) show that they 
did not earn their reputation as pro- 
phets by some one happy guess or 
oracle, but maintained their pro- 
phetical character continuously ; 
which excludes the probability of 
imposture, time often detecting 
fraud. 


Above all, the prophets by God’s inspi- 


ration foretold concerning Jesus the 
Messiah (Matt. i. 22, 23 with Isa. vii. 
4, viii. 8). The formula “that it 
might be fulfilled’’ implies that the 
Divine word spoken through the pro- 
phets ages before produced the result, 
which followed in the appointed time 
as necessarily as creation followed 
from the creative word. Christ 
appeals to the prophets as fulfilled in 
Himself: Matt. xiii. 14 (Isa. vi. 9), 
xv.7 (Isa. xxix. 18), John v. 46, Luke 
xxiv. 44. Matthew (iii. 3) quotes 
Isa. xl. 3 as fulfilled in John the 
Baptist ; so Matt. iv. 18-15 with Isa. 
ix. 1,2; Matt. viii. 17 with Isa. liii. 
4; Matt. xii. 17 with Isa. xlii. 1. So 
also Jeremiah, Matt. ii. 18, Heb. viii. 
8; Daniel, Matt. xxiv. 15; Hosea, 
Matt. ii. 15, Rom. ix. 25; Joel, Acts 
ii. 17; Amos, Acts vii. 42, xv. 16; 
Jonah, Matt. xii. 40; Micah, Matt. 
xii. 7; Habakkok, Acts xiii. 41; 
Haggai, Heb. xii. 26; Zechariah, 
Matt. xxi. 5, Mark xiv. 27, John xix. 
37; Malachi, Matt. xi. 10, Mark i. 2, 
Luke vii. 27. The Psalms are 70 
times quoted, and often as predictive. 
The prophecies concerning Ishmael, 
Nineveh, Tyre, Egypt, the four em- 
pires Babylon, Medo-Persia, Graco- 
Macedonia, and Rome, were notori- 
ously promulged before the event ; 
the fulfilment is clear; it could not 
have been foreseen by mere human 
sagacity. The details as to Messiah 
scattered through so many prophets, 
yet all converging in Him, the race, 
nation, tribe, family, birthplace, mir- 
acles, humiliation, death, crucifixion 
with the wicked yet association with 
the rich at death, resurrection, exten- 
sion of His seed the church, are so 
numerous that their minute con- 
formity with the subsequent fact 
can only be explained by believing 
that the prophets were moved by the 
Holy Ghost to foretell the event. 
What is overwhelmingly convincing 
is, the Jewsare our sacred librarians, 
who attest the prophets as written 
ages before, and who certainly would 
not have corrupted them to confirm 
Jesus’ Messianic claims which they 
reject. The details moreover are so 
complicated, and seemingly incon- 
sistent, that before the event it 


would seem impossible to make them 
coincide in one person. A ‘ son,” 
yet “the everlasting Father”; a 
‘child,’ yet “the mighty God’’; 
“Prince of peace,” sitting ‘ upon 
the throne of David,’”’ yet coming as 
Shiloh (the peace-giver) when ‘‘the 
sceptre shall depart from Judah’”’; 
Son of David, yet Lord of David; 
a Prophet and Priest, yet also a 
King ; ‘‘ God’s Servant,” upon whom 
He “lays the iniquity of us all,” 
‘* Messiah cut off,’’ yet given by the 
Ancient of days “an everlasting 
dominion.’’ The only key that opens 
this immensely complicated lock is 
the gospel narrative of Jesus, written 
ages after the prophets. 


The absence of greater clearness in the 


prophets is due to God’s purpose to 
give light enough to guide the 
willing, to leave darkness enough to 
confound the wilfully blind. Hence 
the prophecy is not dependent for its 
interpretation on the prophet; nay, 
he was often ignorant of the full 
meaning of his own word (2 Pet. i. 
20, 21). Moreover, if the form of 
the prophecies had been divect de- 
claration the fulfilment would have 
been liable to frustration. If also 
the time had been more distinctly 
marked believers would have been 
less in a state of continued expect- 
ancy. The prophecies were design- 
edly made up of many parts (polu- 
merds, Heb. xii. 1); fragmentary 
and figurative, the temporary and 
local fulfilment often foreshadowing 
the Messianic fulfilment. The ob- 
scurity, in some parts, of prophecies 
of which other parts have been 
plainly fulfilled is designed to exer- 
cise our faith, the obscure parts 
yet awaiting their exhaustive fulfil- 
ment; e.g. prophecies combining the 
first coming and the second coming 
of Christ, the parts concerning the 
latter of course yet require patient 
and prayerful investigation. More- 
over, many prophecies, besides their 
references to events of the times of 
the sacred writer, look forward to 
ulterior fulfilments in Messiah and 
His kingdom ; for “ the testimony of 
Jesus is the spirit of prophecy”’ 
(Rev. xix. 10). Thus the foretold 
deliverance from Babylon by Cyrus 
foreshadows the greater deliverance 
from the antitypical Babylon by 
Cyrus’ Antitype, Messiah (Isa. xliv. 
28, xlv. 1-5, 18, 22-25; Jer. li. 6-10, 
25; comp. Rev. xviii. 4, xvii. 4, xiv. 
8, viii. 8). So the prophet Isaiah’s 
son is the sign of the immediate 
deliverance of Judah from Rezin and 
Pekah ; but language is used which 
could not have applied to him, and 
can only find its full and exhaustive 
accomplishment in the antitypical 
Immanuel (Isa. vii. 14-16, viii. 3-12, 
18, ix. 6,7; Matt. i. 18-23). So too 
our Lord’s prophecy of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem is couched in 
language receiving its exhaustive 
fulfilment only in the judgments to 
be inflicted at His second coming 
(Matt. xxiv.); as in the sky the 
nearer and the farther off heavenly 
bodies are, to the spectator, projected 
into the same vault. The primary 
sense does not exclude the secondary, 
not even though the sacred writer 
himself had nothing in his thought 
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beyond the primary, for the Holy 
Spirit is the true Author, who often 
made the writers unconsciously utter 
words reaching far beyond the 
primary and literal sense; so Hos. 
xi. 1, comp. Matt. ii. 15; so Caiaphas, 
John xi. 50-52. They diligently 
inquired as to the deep significancy 
of their own words, and were told 
that the full meaning would only be 
known in subsequent gospel times 
(Dan. xii. 8,9; Zech. iv. 5; 1 Pet. 
i. 10-12). 

The prophet, like his Antitype, spake 
not of himself (John vil. 17, 18; 
Num. xi. 17, 25, 29; 1 Sam. x. 6, 
xix. 20; Num. xii. 6-8). The dream 
and vision were lower forms of in- 
spiration than Moses enjoyed, viz. 
“mouth to mouth, not in dark 
speeches”; directly, without the 
intervention of dream, vision, or 
person (comp. Exod. xxxiii. 11 with 
Joel ii. 28, Dan. i. 17). The pro- 
phets did not generally speak in 
ecstatic unconsciousness, but with 
self possession, for ‘“‘the spirits of 
the prophets are subject to the pro- 
phets” (1 Cor. xiv. 32); but some- 
times they did (Gen. xv.; Dan. vii., 
vili., x., xi., xii, ‘the visions of 
Daniel’’); ‘‘the vision of Isaiah” 
(vi.) ; ‘‘ the vision of Ezekiel’? (i.); 
“the visions of Zechariah”’ (i., iv., 
y., vi.) ; the vision of Peter (Acts x.); 
of Paul (xxii. 17, 2 Cor. xii.) ; Job 
(iv. 18-16, xxxiii. 15, 16); John (Rey. 
}. 10) “in the Spirit,” 7.e. ina state 
of ecstasy, the outer world shut out, 
the inner spirit being taken posses- 
sion of by God’s Spirit, so that an 
immediate connection was estab- 
lished with the invisible world. 
Whereas the prophet speaks in the 
Spirit the apocalyptic seer is wholly 
in the Spirit, he intuitively and 
directly sees and hears (Isa. vi. 1; 
Zech. ii. 1; Mic. i. 1; Hab. i.1; 
Acts x. 11, xxii. 18; Rev. i. 12); the 
subjects of the vision are in juxtapo- 
sition (as in a painting), independent 
of relations of time. 

But however various might be the 
modes of inspiration, the word spoken 
or written by the inspired prophets 
equally is God’s inspired infallible 
testimony. Their words, in their 
public function, were not their own 
so much as God’s (Hag. i. 13); as 
private individuals they searched 
diligently into their far-reaching 
meaning. ‘Their words prove in the 
fulfilment to be not of their own 
origination, therefore not of their 
own individual (comp. 1 Pet. i. 10-12) 
interpretation (idias epiluseds ow 
ginetai), but of the Holy Ghost’s by 
whom they were ‘‘moved”’; there- 
fore we must look for the Holy 
Ghost’s illumination whilst we 
“take heed to the word of prophecy 
(now become) more sure” (through 
the fulfilment of part of it already, 
viz. that concerning Christ’s suffer- 
ings; and through the pledge given 
in His transfiguration witnessed by 
Peter, that the rest will come to 
pass, viz. His foretold glory : 2 Pet. 
i, 19-21 Gr., comp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 2, 
Hos. ix. 7). 

Messianic prophecy. Prophecy and 
miracles are the direct evidences of 
the truth of revelation; the morals, 
propagation, and suitableness of 
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Christianity to man’s needs, com, 
bined together with the two former, 
are its irrefragable proofs. Allsubse- 
quent prophecy of Messiah develops 
the primary one (Gen. iii. 15). This 
only defined the Saviour as about to 
be the woman’s seed. Noah’s pro- 
pheey that He should be of the 
Senutic branch of the human race, 
(ix. 26, xii. 8, xxii. 18, xxviii. 14) of 
the family of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, (xlix. 10) of the tribe of Judah, 
a Shilohor tranquilliser, yet one who 
will smite with a sceptre and come 
as a star (Num. xxiv. 17); a prophet, 
like Moses (Deut. xviii. 15); a king, 
of David’s seed, reigning for ever 
(2 Sam. vii. 16; Ps. xviii., lxi., lxxxix.) ; 
the Son of God, as well as Son of 
David (ii. 2, 6, 7, 8; cx. 1-4, ete.). 
Anointed by Jehovah as David's 
Lord, King of Zion, Inheritor of the 
whole earth, dashing in pieces His 
enemies like a potter’s vessel with a 
rod of iron, ‘‘a Priest for ever after 
the order of Melchizedek’’; severely 
afflicted, ‘‘ hands and feet pierced,” 
betrayed by ‘“‘His own familiar 
friend,’ “ His garments parted and 
lots cast for His vesture,’’ ‘‘ His ears 
opened”’ to ‘‘come” and ‘‘ do God's 
will” at all costs, when God would 
not have animal “‘ sacrifice”’ (xxii., 
xl., lv., lxix., cii., cix.). Raised from 
the grave without His flesh seeing 
corruption (xvi., xvil.); triumphant 
King, espousing the church His bride 
(xlv.); reigning in peace and right- 
eousness from the river to the ends 
of the earth (lxxii.). 

There are four groups of the 16 pro- 
phets. Of thenorthern Israel, Hosea, 
Amos, Joel, Jonah ; of Judah, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Obadiah, Micah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah; prophets of 
the captivity, Ezekiel and Daniel; 
prophets of the restoration, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi. Each adds some 
fresh trait to complete the delinea- 
tion of Messiah. Isatau [see] lii. 
18-15, hii., is the most perfect por- 
trait of His vicarious sufferings, the 
way of salvation to us and of con- 
sequent glory to Him, and eternal 
satisfaction in seeing His spiritual 
seed. 

The arrangement in the canon is chrono- 
logical mainly, But asthe twelve lesser 
prophets are regarded as one work, 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel are placed at 
the close of the greater proplets, and 
before the lesser, whose three last 
prophets are subsequent to Jeremiah 
and Hzekiel. Hosea being longest of 
the lesser is placed first of them, 
though not so chronologically. 

Propitiation. Rom. iii. 25, hilas- 
terion, “the propitiatory’’ or mercy 
seat, the blood-sprinkled lid of the 
ark, the meeting place between God 
and His people represented by the 
priest (1 John ii. 2, iv. 10). Hilasmos, 
abstract for concrete noun. He is all 
that is needed for propitiation in 
behalf of our sins, the propitiatory 
sacrifice provided by the Father’s love, 
removing the estrangement, appeasing 
God’s righteous wrath against the 
sinner. A father may be offended 
with a son, yet all the while love him. 
It answers in LXX. to Heb. kaphar, 
kippwim, to effect an ATONEMENT 

see] or RECONCILIATION [see] with 
od (Num. vy. 8, Heb. ii. 17), ‘ to 


Proselytes : geerim. 
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make reconciliation for . . . sins,” 

lit. to expiate the sins, hilaskesthai. 

Ps. xxxii. 1, ‘‘ blessed is he whose sin 

is covered.” 

1 Chron. xxii. 
2, ‘the strangers,” in LXX. “ prose- 
lytes, t.e. comers to Palestine, so- 
journers (Exod. xii. 48, xx. 10, xxii. 
21; Lev. xix. 33). In N.T. converts 
to Judaism, ‘‘ comers to a new and 
God-loving polity ” (Philo). Israel's 
religious attitude attracted neigh- 
bouring people from the first. The 
Shechemites are an instance, only 
that passion and interest were their 
motive (Gen. xxxiv.). Circumcision 
was required as the condition. At 
the exodus ‘fa mixed multitude went 
up with Israel”? (Exod. xii. 38). 
“The stranger”? was ‘bound by the 
law of the sabbath (xx. 10, xxiii. 12; 
Deut. v. 14) and the passover when 
he was circumcised (Exod. xii. 19, 48), 
the feast of weeks (Deut. xvi. 11), 
tabernacles (ver. 14), the day of 
atonement (Ley. xvi. 29), prohibited 
marriages (xviii. 26), and blood (xvii. 
10), and Moloch worship (xx. 2), and 
blasphemy (xxiv. 16). The city of 
refuge was open to him (Num. xxxv. 
15). Kind treatment in remembrance 
of Israel’s own position as strangers 
formerly in Egypt (Exod. xxii. 21, 
xxiii. 9; Deut. x. 18,19; Lev. xix. 
33, 34), justice (Lev. xxiv. 22; Deut. 
i. 16, xxiv. 17, 19-21), share in 
gleanings and tithe of the third year 
(xiv. 29), were the stranger’s right. 
But he could not hold land nor inter- 
marry with Aaron’s descendants 
(Ley. xix. 10, xxi. 14), he is presumed 
to be in a subject condition (Deut. 
xxix. 11); Hobab and the Kenites 
(Num. x. 29-32, Jud. i. 16), Rabab 
of Jericho (Josh. vi. 25), and the 
Gibeonites as “ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water’? (ix.), are instances 
of strangers joined to Israel. The 
strangers were assembled with Israel 
at the feast of tabernacles at the end 
of every seven years, to hear the law 
(Deut. xxxi. 10-12; Josh. viii. 84, 35). 
Under the kings strangers rose to 
influential positions: Doeg the Edom- 
ite (1 Sam. xxi. 7), Uriah the Hittite 
(2 Sam. xi. 3), Araunah the Jebusite 
(xxiv. 23), *Zelek the Ammonite 
(xxiii. 87), Ithmah the Moabite (1 
Chron. xi. 46, the law in Deut. xxiii. 3 
forbidding an Ammonite or Moab- 
ite to enter the congregation to 
the tenth generation does not for- 
bid their settlement in Israel, the 
law must have been written in 
times long before David whose great 
grandmother was Ruth the Moab- 
itess), Ittai the Gittite (2 Sam. xv. 
19), Shebna the secretary of state 
under Hezekiah (2 Kings xviii. 37, 
Isa. xxii. 15), Ebedmelech the Ethi- 
opian under Zedekiah (Jer. xxxviii. 7), 
= CHERETHITES aud PELETHITES 

see]. 

Hezeliah’s triumph over Sennacheril 
was followed by many bringing gifts 
unto Jehovah to Jerusalem (2 Chron. 
xxxil. 23); this suggested the pro- 

hecy in Ps. Ixxxvii. that Rahab 
Egypt) and Babylon (whose king 
Merodach Baladan had sent a friendly 

» embassy to Hezekiah), Philistia, Tyre, 
and Ethiopia should be spiritually 
born (Ps. li, 5, 10, xxii. 81; Isa. Ixvi- 
8; John iii. 3,5; both O. and N. T. 
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teach the need of the new birth) in 
Jerusalem as proselytes. Tyre’s 
alliance with David was a prophetical 
earnest of its future union with the 
kingdom of God, of which the Syro- 
pheenician woman was a firstfruit 
(Mark vii. 26), as Candace’s eunuch 
the proselyte (Acts viii.) was a pledge 
of Ethiopia’s conversion. In times 
of judgment on Israel for apostasy 
the stranger became ‘‘the head” 
(Deut. xxviii. 43, 44); but under 
David and Solomon they were made 
to do bondservice, 70,000 bearers of 
burdens, 80,000 hewers, 3600 over- 
seers (1 Chron. xxii. 2; 2 Chron. ii. 
17,18). In Ps. xciv. 6, as the beathen 
do not make widow and strangers 
their chief object of attack, “the 
stranger”’ is probably the saint in 
relation to this world (Ps. xxxix. 12), 
and “the widow” is the widowed 
ehurch awaiting Christ’s glorious 
epiphany to avenge her on antichrist 
(Luke xviii. 3-8). 
All the prophets anticipate the future 
sharing of proselytes in the kingdom 
of God, and even in the Holy Land 
as “sojourners” (Ezek. xlvii. 22; Isa. 
ji. 2, xi. 10, lvi. 3-6; Mic. iv. 1), and 
meantime plead their cause (Jer. vil. 
6; Ezek. xxii. 7, 29; Zech. vii. 10; 
Mal. iii. 5). After the return from 
Babylon many ‘‘ had separated them- 
selves from the people of the lands 
unto the law of God” with their 
families (Neh. x. 28). Many, in 
Esther’s time (viii. 17), ‘‘of the people 
of the land became Jews, for the fear 
of the Jews fell upon them.” In 
N. T. times these appear in the syna- 
gogues (Acts xili. 42, 43, 50; xvii. 4; 
xvili. 7), come up to the feasts at 
Jerusalem (ii. 10). Roman centurions, 
a class promoted for military good 
conduct, were noble specimens of these 
proselytes (Luke vii. 5; Acts x. 2, 7, 
30), and were most open to gospel 
truth. But Jewish fanaticism sought 
proselytes also by force and fraud, as 
John Hyrcanus offered the Idumeans 
the alternative of death, exile, or 
circumcision (Josephus, Ant. xiii. 9, 
§ 3). Casuistry released the prose- 
lyte from moral obligations admitted 
before; and superstition chained him 
anew, hand and foot, e.g. the corban 
(Matt. xv. 4-6); and circumcision, 
cancelling all previous relationships, 
admitted of incestuous marriages. 
Any good in heathenism was lost, and 
all that was bad in traditional Judaism 
was acquired. Thus the proselyte 
became “twofold more the child of 
hell” than the scribes themselves 
(xxiii. 15). Considering that the end 
justified the means, the scribes “‘com- 
passed sea and land to make one 
proselyte,”’ yet, when made, the Jews 
despised the proselyte as a ‘‘ leprosy 
cleaving (in perversion of Isa. xiv. 1) 
to the house of Jacob”’; ‘‘no wise 
man would trust a proselyte to the 
24th generation”? (Jalkuth, Ruth f. 
163 a). They classed them into (1) 
“ Love proselytes,’’ wishing to gain 
the beloved one. (2) Man for woman 
or woman for man, where one em- 
braced the married partner’s Judaism. 
( a Esther proselytes, to escape danger 
(Esth. viil. 17). (4) King’s table 
roselytes, seeking to gain court 
avour, as under Solomon. (5) Lion 
proselytes, through dread of judg- 
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ments: 2 Kings xvii. 26 (Gem. Hieros., 
Kiddush 65, §6). Simon ben Gama- 
liel said; “‘ when a heathen comes to 
enter the covenant we ought to stretch 
out our hand to him and bring him 
under the wings of God” (Jost, 
Judenth. i. 447). 

The distinction between “ proselytes of 
the gate” (from Exod. xx. 10, “ the 
stranger that is within thy gates’’) 
and ‘‘proselytes of righteousness ”’ 
was minutely drawn by the talmudie 
rabbins and Maimonides (Hile. Mel. 
i.6). The proselytes of the gate were 
not bound to circumcision, only to 
the seven precepts of Noah, viz. the 
six said to have been given to Adam: 
(1) against idolatry, (2) blasphemy, 
(3) bloodshed, (4) uncleanness, (5) 
theft, (6) the precept of obedience to 
authorities, and (7) that given to Noah 
against “flesh with the blood’’; but 
he had not the full Israelite privileges, 
he must not study the law nor redeem 
his firstborn. But all this is rabbinical 
systematizing theory ; in fact, the N.T. 
only in a general way recognises two 
degrees of converts to Judaism. The 
eunuch of Candace was a sample of the 
full convert, circumcised and baptized 
at his admission (Otho, Lex Rabb., 
Baptism, for which the rabbins quoted 
Exod. xix. 10), followed by his pre- 
senting the corban offering of two 
turtle doves, as after a birth (Lev. 
xii. 8). The presumed existence of 
this proselyte baptism for males and 
females throws light on John’s bap- 
tism and the priests’ question, ‘‘ why 
baptizest thou then?” (John i. 25) 
and iii. 5, 10, the Lord’s words to 
Nicodemus, ‘‘art thou a master 
(teacher) of Israel, and knowest not 
these things ?”’ Nicodemus ought to 
have understood the deeper sense to 
which Christ applied the familiar 
phrase ‘‘new birth” in connection 
with “‘baptism”’ of proselytes. How- 
ever, there is no mention of baptism of 
proselytes in the Bible, theApoerypha, 
Philo, Josephus, or the older targums. 
The centurion Cornelius was a prose- 
lyte of a less strict kind, which the 
rabbins would call a proselyte of the 
gate; otherwise a special revelation 
would not have been needed to warrant 
Peter’s opening the gospel kingdom 
to him, as it had not been needed to 
open the gospel to Candace’s eunuch 
(Acts vili., x.). ‘‘ Proselyte” occurs 
in N. T. only Matt. xxiii. 15; Acts ii. 
10, vi. 5, xiii. 43. The common phrase 
is ‘devout men,” “‘fearing”’ or ‘‘wor- 
shipping God” (Acts x. 2, 7; xiii. 16, 
26, 43, 50; xvi. 14; xvii. 4,17; xviii. 
7; John xii. 20). From them came 
the largest accession to the Christian 
church. 

Proverbs, Book of: mishle, plural 
of mashal, ‘‘ comparison” or ‘‘ like- 
ness.’ TheChristian fathers(Clement, 
Ep. Cor. i. 57; Hegesippus, Irenzeus in 
Euseb. H. E. iv. 22) entitle it ‘‘ Wis- 
dom, the sum of all virtues’ (Panar- 
etos sophia). Pithy sayings (comp. 
David’s quotation, 1 Sam. xxiv. 13), 
like similes or with a figure. The 
comparison is either expressed or left 
forthe hearer to supply. So Balaam’s 
‘parable’ is prophecy in figurative 
language (Num. xxiii. 7-10; 1 Sam. x. 
12; Ezek. xii. 22, 23, xvii. 2, 8, xviii. 2, 
xx. 49, xxiv.3; Lukeiv. 23). InJob 


xxvii. 1 ‘‘parable’’ (xxix. 1) means’ 
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a figurative, sententious, weighty em- 
bodiment of wisdom, not in this ease 
short, but containing Job’s whole ar- 
gument (Ps. xlix. 4, aashal). In 
Prov. i. 6 ‘dark sayings”’ (chidah) 
are another form of proverbs, the enig- 
matical obscurity being designed to 
stimulate reflection (Hab. 11. 6, Jud. 
xiv., 1 Kings x. 1,2 Chron. ix. 1, Ezek. 
xvii. 2, Ps. Ixxviii. 2); the melitzah 
(Prov. i. 6), “imterpretation”’ (so 
Chald. and Vulg. versions), for which 
Gesenius transl. “fa saying that 
needs an interpreter, ” 7.e. enigmati- 
cal (Hab.. ii. 6). For instance (xii. 
27), ‘‘the slothful man roasteth not 
that which he took in hunting”’ re- 
quires discernment to see the point 
of comparison and the application ; 
the slothful man is too lazy to hunt, 
and therefore has nothing to roast 
(comp. 2 Thess. iii. 10). ‘* Proverb” 
is with Jesus’ disciples equivalent to 
an obscure saying (John xvi. 29). 

Canonicity. The Book of P. is found 
in all Jewish lists among tle chetu- 
bim, ‘‘writings”’ (hagiographa), the 
third division of Scripture. The 
Talmud (Baba Bathra, 14 b.) gives 
the order, Ruth, Psalms, Job, Pro- 
verbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Sulomon, 
Lamentations, Daniel, Esther, Ezra 
(including Nehemiah), Chronicles. 
The N.'T. quotes and so canonizes 
(Prov. i.16; Rom. iii. 10,15. iii. 7; 
Rom. xii. 16. iii. 11,12; Heb. xii. 5,6; 
Rev. iii. 19. iii. 84; Jas. iv. 6. x. 
12; 1 Pet. iv. 8. x1. 31; 1 Pet. iv. 
17, 18. xvii 18; “Rom. 1017391 
Thess. v. 15; 1 Pet. iii. 9. xvii. 27: 
Jas. i. 19. xx.9; 1 John i. 8. xx. 
20; Matt. xv. 4. xxii. 8; 2 Cor. ix. 
6; Gal. vi. 7,9. xxv. 21, 22; Rom. 
xii. 20. xxvi.11; 2 Pet. ii. 22. xxvii. 
1; Jas. iv. 138). 

Divisions and authorship. The same 
heading, “the proverbs of Solomon 
the son of David king of Israel”’ (i. 1, 
x. 1, xxv. 1), marks the three divisions. 
Solomon spake 38000 proverbs (1 
Kings iv. 82) and “‘ set in order” the 
present selection (i.—xxiv., Hecles. 
xii. 9). ‘‘ Hezekiah” directed his 
pious “men” (perhaps Isaiah, Mi- 
eah, Shebna, and Joah: 2 Kings 
xviil. 18) to supplement the collec- 
tion with a series of proverbs of Solo- 
mon, not included in the collection by 
the royal author (Prov. xxv. 1; comp. 
Eeclesiasticus xlvii. 14, 17). The 
Holy Spirit did not appoint all 
Solomon’s proverbs indiscriminately 
to be put into the canon for all 
ages, but a selection. suited for the 
ends of revelation. ‘lhe bringing 
forth of God’s word from obscurity 
fitly accompanied the reformation 
by pious Hezekiah, as in the case 
of Jusiah’s reformation (2 Chron. 

xxxi. 21, xxix.,xxx.). The Jews assign 

the composition of the Song of Solo- 

mon to Solomon’s youth, Proverbs to 
his manhood, and Ecclesiastes to lis 
wld age. (1) Chaps. i.—ix. are one 
connected whole, in which wisdom 
is recommended to youths; an intro- 
duction states the aim. (2) Chaps. 

x.—xxiv. are single detached pro- 

verbs; from x. 1 to xxii. 16, xxii. 17 

to xxiv. 21, form a more connected 

whole on righteousness and prudence, 

with an introduction; xxiv. 23-84, 

“these also belong to the wise,” are 

an appendix of unconnected maxims. 
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(3) Chaps. xxv.—xxix., consisting of | 


single sentences, are the selection of 
Hezekiah’s men. Chap. xxx. is 
Agur’s proverbsand enigmatical say- 
ings. Chap. xxxi. consists of king 
Lemuel’s words (ver. 1-6), and an 
alphabetical acrostic in praise of a 
virtuous woman. ‘Ihe repetition of 
many proverbs in a similar form in 
the middle division is due, not to their 
emanating from different authors, but 
to their having been selected out of 
different collections oral or written, of 
the same author Solomon, in which 
the same proverb appeared in a 
different connection ; just as Jesus’ 
sayings repeated in different connec- 
tions (xiv. 12, xvi. 25; xxi. 2, 9, 19; 
x. 1, xv. 20; x. 2, xi. 4; x. 15, xviii. 
11; xv. 33, xviii. 12; xi. 21, xvi.5; 
xiv. 3l, xvii. 5; xix. 12, xx. 2). The 
P. apply the truths of religion to 
practical life in sentences weighty 
and easily remembered by their terse 
point. [See Poerry.| Gnomic poetry 
is peculiarly Semitic. Instead of 
philosophical reasonings and argu- 
ment, the results of observation are 
embodied in terse proverbial simili- 
tudes and maxims. A proverb is de- 
fined as ‘‘ the wit of one, the wisdom 
of many.” When the nation’s ex- 
periences had become matured Solo- 
mon in a time of national peace em- 
bodied them in gnomic proverbs. 
Internal tranquillity favoured the 
growth of a contemplative spirit 
which suits such a work. 
Favourite phrases characterize the 
middle division, the style of which is 
simple and antique. The P. are in 
antithetic parallelism, the second 
clause standing in contrast to the 
first. Here are the phrases “ fount- 
ain of life,’ ‘‘ tree of life,” ‘‘ snares 
of death,’ “healing,” ‘ health;’” 
“destruction ” (mechittah), chap. x. 
14, 15, 29, nowhere else in P.; (ad 
arvgi’ah) “ but for a moment’’; (yad 
leyad) ‘‘ hand to hand,”’ xi. 21; (nir- 
gan) ‘‘a whisperer,” “ talebearer ”’ 
(xviii. 18, ete.), are characteristic of 
the middle division. 
The third division, viz. of Hezekiah’s 
men, is marked by the interrogation 
“seest thou?” (Prov. xxvi. 12, xxix. 
20.) Things are compared by being 
laced side by side, connected simply 
St “and” (xxv. 8, 20). The anti- 
thesis is not so marked. The verses 
are not of two equal members; one is 
often shorter than the other ; some- 
times there are even three members 
in the verse. A cautious and mourn- 
ful tone is thought to mark the lan- 
guage as to rulers, instead of the joy 
and reverence of the middle and 
older division; the: state of the na- 
tion under Hezekiah at the close of 
the eighth century B.c. accords with 
his selection of these proverbs of 
Solomon. 
The first division, with the closing part 
of the middle (Prov. x. 1—xxii. 16 
being the germ of the book), i.—ix., 
xxii. 17—xxv. 1, is characterized by 
favourite words and constructions: 
as chokmoth, ‘‘ wisdoms’’; zarah, 
“the strange woman”; nokriyyah, 
“‘the foreigner,” the adulteress who 
seduces youth, the opposite of true 
wisdom, found once in the middle 
division (xxii. 14). Shephathaim, 
dual fem., is constructed with the 
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verb masce. plural.. Warning against 
envy at the sinner’s seeming pros- 
perity appears (iii. 31, xxiii. 17, xxiv. 
1, 19) as in Job. The disciplinary 
design of chastisement (‘“‘ instruc- 
tion,” musar, Gr. paideia, correction 
by discipline), i. 11-18; so Job 
(xxxili. 17-30, v. 17) ; wisdom (Prov. 
ii. 4, iii. 14, viii., Job xxviii.; Prov. 
lili, 28, Job v. 22; Prov. viii. 25, Job 
xv. 7,8). The similarity is probably 
due to Solomon’s having become 
imbued with the spirit of the book of 
Job, through study of it. The lan- 
guage of the first division rises from 
a general exhortation, and then a 
particular one to youth to follow 
wisdom, to the sublimest and most 
universal strain at the close (vi. 20— 
ix. 18). This first division is contin- 
uous description and elucidation of 
truth, instead of the single proverb 
which characterizes the middle col- 
lection; the poetic parallelism is 
synonymous, not antithetic-or syn- 
thetic, as in the middle division. 


Keil truly says, after all these distinc- 


tions of parts, ‘‘ one historical back- 
ground is shown throughout, the 
contents corresponding only to the 
relations, culture, and experiences of 
life acquired by the political develop- 
ment of Israel under Solomon.” 
The first part forms a connected 
mashal or parabolic commendation 
of wisdom. It is the porch, leading 
into the interior, the P. proper, 
loosely connected. The ornamental, 
flowing style suits the young, to 
whom the first division is addressed. 
The second, addressed to men, is in 
brief, business like style, compressing 
much in brief compass for the right 
conduct of life. The two sentences 
in each distich mutually complement 
each other, and the ellipsis in one is 
to be supplied from the antithesis in 
the other, e.g. (xii. 8), ‘‘a man shall 
not be established by wickedness 
[but shall be rooted out]; but the 
root of the righteous shall [be estab- 
lished and] not be moved’’; xi. 12, 
‘he that is void of understanding 
despiseth his neighbour [and there- 
fore withholds not contemptuous 
words]; but a man of understanding 
[despiseth not his neighbour and 
therefore] holdeth his speech” [from 
contemptuous words]. So in very 
many verses. 


From Prov. xxii. 17 to xxiv. 16 the 


continuous style is resumed from 
chaps. i—ix. It forms the epilogue 
of the middle division, with a few 
closing disconnected maxims (xxiv. 
23-34). [Onthe closing chaps., xxx., 
xxxi., see AGuR, LEMUEL, JAKEA, 
Massa, Iru1et, Ucat.] Lemuel’s 
mother suggested the model of the 
closing acrostic in praise of a vir- 
tuous woman, ‘‘a looking glass for 
ladies’? (M. Henry) ; the 22 verses 
begin with the consecutive letters of 
the Heb. alphabet. The introduc- 
tion of a foreigner’s (Lemuel) words 
into the inspired canon of Israel is 
paralleled by Balaam’s and Job’s 
words being part of Scripture. 


Providence. Foresight, Gr. prone 


“forethought ’’ (Acts xxiv. 2). As 
applied to God, it expresses His 
never ceasing power exerted in and 
over all His works. It is the oppo- 
site of “chance,” “fortune,” and 


Proofs of providence. 
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“luck.” It continues creation. In 
relation to all things it is wniversal, 
and nothing is too minute for its 
regard; to moral beings special ; to 
holy or converted beings particular. 
Each is an object of providence ac- 
cording to its capacity. God’s pro- 
vidence is concerned in a sparrow’s 
fall; His children are of more value 
than many sparrows, and therefore 
are assured of His providential care 
in all their concerns. Its acts are 
threefold; preservation, co-operation, 
and government. He controls all 
things for the highest good of the 
whole, acting upon every species 
conformably to its nature: inanimate 
things by physical influences, brutes 
according to instinct, and free agents 
according to the laws of free agency. 
Providence displays God’s omnipre- 
sence, holiness, justice and benevo- 
lence. If the telescope reveals the 
immense magnitude and countless 
hosts of worlds which He created and 
sustains, the microscope shows that 
His providence equally concerns 
itself with the minutest animalcule. 
Nothing is really small with God. 
He hangs the most momentous 
weights on little wires. We cannot 
explain fully why evil was ever per- 
mitted ; but God overrules it to 
good. If no fallible beings had been 
created there could have been no 
virtue, for virtue implies probation, 
and probation implies liability to 
temptation and sin. Sin too has 
brought into view God’s wisdom, 
mercy, and love, harmonized in re- 
demption, and good educed from 
evil; yet the good so educed by guilt 
does not exculpate sinners, or war- 
rant the inference, ‘‘let us do evil 
that good may come’”’ (Rom. iii. 8). 
(1.) We can no 
more account for the world’s con- 
tinued preservation than for its 
original creation, without God’s in- 
terposition. (II.) He sustains because 
He originally made it (Ps. xxxiii. 6, 
13-16; Col. i. 17); as one may do 
what one will with his own, so God 
has the right to order all things as 
being their Maker (Isa. lxiv. 8, 
Rom. ix. 20-28). God’s interest in 
His own creation is Job’s argument 
for God’s restoring him (x. 3, 9-12, 
xiv. 15). (III.) God’s power, wisdom, 
knowledge, and love all prove a pro- 
vidence. ‘‘ He that denies provi- 
dence denies God’s attributes, His 
omniscience which is the eye of 
providence, His mercy and justice 
which are the arms of providence 
His power which is its life and 
motion, His wisdom which is the 
rudder whereby providence is 
steered, and holiness the compass 
and rule of its motion’’ (Charnock). 
(IV.) The prevailing order in the 
world proves providence (Gen. viii. 
22). The Gr. word for world and 
order is one and the same, kosmos, 
Latin mundus; and modern science 
has shown that the very seeming 
aberrations of the planets are pai 
of the universal order or law which 
reigns. 
“ All discord harmony not understood, 
All partial evil universal good.” 


(Isa. xl. 22, 26.) The es, 


earthquakes, drought, fi rost, 
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and famine subserve ends of provi- 
dence which we only in part see; and 
they also suggest to us the need of 
a providence to control them within 
appointed bounds, and that without 
such a providence all nature would 
fall into disorder (Jer. v. 22; Job 
xxvi. 7-14, xxxviii. 4-14). 

(V.) The present moral government of 
the world. Conscience stings the 
wicked, or civil punishments or the 
consequences of violating nature’s 
laws overtake them. (1) ‘The anom- 
alies apparent now, the temporary 
sufferings of the righteous and pro- 
sperity of the wicked, the failure of 
good plans and success of bad ones, 
confirm the revelation of the judg- 
ment to come which shall rectify 
these anomalies [see Jos]. (2) The 
godly amidst affliction enjoy more real 
happiness than the ungodly, whose 
prosperity is “shining misery”; (1 
Tim. iv. 8; Mark x. 29, 30). (3) The 
sorrows of godly men are sometimes 
the result of their running counter 
to laws of nature, or even of revela- 
tion ; as Jacob’s lying to Isaac, repaid 
in kind retributively in Jacob’s sons 
lying to him, ete., David’s adultery 
and murder punished retributively 
by Absalom’s lying with his father’s 
concubines and by the sword never 
departing from David’s house (2 Sam. 
xii.). (4) Yet even so they are over- 
ruled to the moral discipline of the 
saint’s faith, patience, and experience 
(Rom. v. 3, 4; 1 Pet. i. 6,7); David’s 
noblest qualities were brought forth 
by Saul’s persecutions, and even by 
Absalom’s punitive rebellion (2 Sam. 
xv. 25, 26; xvi. 10-12). (5) There 
is sin even in men sincere before 
God; they need at times to be 
brought, as Job at last was, to abase 
themselves under God’s visiting hand, 
and instead of calling God to account 
to acknowledge His ways are right 
apd we are sinful, éven though we 
do not see the reason why He con- 
tends with us (Job xl. 4,5; xlii. 2-6; 
contrast x. 2, xxxiii. 13). (6) The 
issue of wickedness is seen even in 
this life generally, that though 
flourishing for a time (Jer. xii. 1) 
the wicked are “set in slippery 
places, and brought into desolation 
as in a moment”? (Ps. lxxiii., xxxvii. 
85-37 ; Job xx. 5). 

(VI.) History vindicates providence. 
The histories of Israel, Judah, and 
Gentile nations show that “righte- 
ousness exalteth a nation’? (Prov. 
xiv. 34). The preparations made for 
the gospel of our Saviour indicate a 
providence (Gal. iv. 4), the distinct- 
ness of prophecy waxing greater and 
greater as the time for the eyangeli- 
zation of the Gentiles approached 
(Luke ii. 32). The translation of the 
Jewish Scriptures into the language 
of a large part of the civilized world, 
Gr., by the LXX. (by it the history 
of providence and the prophecies 
of Messiah became accessible to the 
learned everywhere ; all possibility 
of questioning the existence or falsi- 
fying the contents of the prophecies 
was taken away; the closing of the 
canon just before proved that the 
Scriptures, so translated, supplied 
complete all that God revealed in 
O. T. times); the expectation 
throughout the East of a great King 


(VII.) Belief in providence 


and Deliverer to arise in Judwea; the 
increasing light of philosophy; the 
comprehension of most of the known 
world by the Roman empire, break- 
ing down the barrier between KE. 
and W., establishing a regular police 
everywhere, and the universal peace 
which prevailed at the coming of the 
gospel of peace; the multiplication 
and settling of Jews in Egypt, Asia, 
Greece, Italy, and western Hurope 
(Horace, Sat. i., ix. 69-71; iv. 140): 
all paving the way for promulgating 
the gospel. 


The remarkable working of providence 


secretly (for God’s name never occurs 
in the book) is apparent in the case 
of EstHEr [see], whereby the fate of 
the whole Jewish nation hung upon a 
despot’s whim, acted on bya favourite. 
The providential preparations for 
the appointed issue, Ahasuerus’ feast, 
Vashti’s womanly pride, Mordecai’s 
informing the king of the design 
against his life, the choice of Esther 
as queen, Haman’s plot, laid so 
cleverly yet made to recoil on himself, 
so that after having himself to thank 
for dictating the honours which he 
had to pay to the very man whom he 
wished to destroy he was hanged on 
the gallows he had prepared for 
Mordecai. So in thecase of Joseph; 
the brothers’ wicked and seemingly 
successful plan for defeating God’s 
will of elevating him above them, as 
revealed in his dreams, was overruled 
to being made the very means of 
accomplishing it. So ‘‘ Herod and 
Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles 
and the people of Israel, were gathered 
together against Christ, for to do 
whatsoever God’s hand and God’s 
counsel determined before to be 
done”’ (Acts iv. 27, 28; comp. Gen. 
xlii. 6; Prov. xix. 21, xxi. 30). 
Fighters against the truth have been 
by providence made, in spite of 
themselves, instrumental in spreading 
it, by calling attention to it and to 
its power in ennobling believers’ 
lives. ‘‘They that were scattered 
abroad’? by  persecutors ‘‘ went 
everywhere preaching the word” 
(Acts viii. 4), the storm that would 
rend the oak scatters its seed in every 
direction. 

is the 


basis of religion, especially of re- 
vealed religion: “‘the Most High 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, and 
giveth it to whomsoever He will” 
(Dan. iv. 32). So minute is His 
providential care that “the very hairs 
of our head are allnumbered”’ (Matt. 
x. 30, Acts xxvii. 34, Luke xxi. 18, 
Dan. iii. 27); nor is the smallest 
saint forgotten amidst countless 
multitudes : 


‘“‘Thou art as much His care as if 
beside 
Not man nor angel lived in heaven 
and earth ; 
Thus sunbeams pour alike a glorious 
tide, 
To light up worlds or wake an 
insect’s mirth.” 
See Amos ix. 9. It is God who 
“clothes the grass of tho field.’ 
“The lot cast into the lap” seems 
chance, ‘‘ but the whole disposing 
thereof is of the Lord” (Prov. xvi. 
83, Jonahi. 7). God’s rdianship 
of His people amidst dangers and 


Province. 


Psalms. 
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plagues appears in Ps. xci. and in 
His putting 2 difference between 
Israel and the Egyptians (Exod. xi. 
6, 7; x. 23); the dependence of all 
creatures on God’s providence in 
Ps. civ., Acts xvii. 28. Christ 
“‘upholdeth all things by the word 
of His power” (Heb. 1. 3); ‘ by 
Him all things consist” (Col. i. 17 ; 
Job xxxviii.—xli.). 

[See Procurator, Pro- 
CONSUL, for the distinction of im- 
perial and senatorial provinces under 
Rome, accurately observed in N. T.j 
Ahab’s ‘‘young men of the princes 
of the province”’ are probably young 
warriors of Gileadite chiefs recognis- 
ing his supremacy, but distinct from 
“the children of Israel’? (1 Kings 
xx. 14, 15, 19). Provinces existed 
under Solomon in his wide empire 
(Kecles. ii. 8, v. 8). Under the 
Persian king were 127, each having 
its own system of finance and its 
treasurer (Esth. i. 1, viii. 9; Ezra 
ii. 1, iv., v. 7, vi. 6, vil. 22, 24; 
Herodotus iii. 89). The satrapies 
were only 20. The Jews had their 
governor (tirshatha), of their own 
race (Ezra ii.63; Neh. v. 14, viii. 9), 
subject to the satrap (pachath) of 
the provinces W. of Kuphrates. 

{See Davip and Poetry. ] 
The Heb. designation tehillim, 
‘praises’? or hymns,” occurring 
only in the title of Ps. cxlv. and 
about 30 times in the body of the 
Psalms, applies only to some not to, 
allthe psalms. The glorification of 
God is the design of them all, even 
the penitentiary and _precatory 
psalms ; but tehillim applies strictly 
to praise songs alone, tephilloth to 
the prayer songs; Psalms xvii., 
Ixxii. end, closing the second book 
of Psalms, lxxxvi., xc., cii.title. No 
one Heb. title comprehends all. The 
Gr. LXX. have given the title 
“Psalms”? (from psallo “‘to play an 
instrument’’) applied to the whole 
collection. The Heb. mizmor desig- 
nates 65 psalms; in the Syriac 
version it comprises the whole (from 
zamar ‘‘to decorate’’), psalms of 
artificial, adorned structure (Heng- 
stenberg). ‘A rhythmical compo- 
sition’? (Lowth). ‘‘ Psalms,” the 
designation most applicable to the 
whole book, means songs accompa- 
nied by an instrument, especially 
the harp (1 Chron. xvi. 4-9 ; 2 Chron- 
v. 12,18). Shir, ‘a joyful thanks- 
giving song,” is prefixed only to some- 
The various kinds are specified in 
Eph. v. 19; “psalms (accompanied 
by an instrument), hymns (indirect 
praise of God), . . . spiritual songs 
(joyous lyric pieces; contrast Amos 
viii. 10).”’ 


Titles. Their genuineness is confirmed 


by their antiquity (which is proved 
by their being unintelligible to the 
LXX. translators of the Heb. into 
Gr.), and by their presence in the 
greatest uumber of MSS., and in 
fragments of Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion. Their obscurity 
and occasional want of connection 
with the psalm’s contents (as title 
Ps. xxxiv.) are incompatible. with 
their origination from forgers. The 
orientals, moreover, usually prefix 
titles to poems (Hab. iii. 1; Isa. 
xxxviii. 9); so David (2 Sam. xxiii. 
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1). The enigmatical titles, found 
only in the psalms of David and of 
David’s singers, accord with Eastern 
taste. They are too “poetical, 
spirited, and profound for any later 
collector’’ (Hengstenberg). So Da- 
vid’s “‘ bow song” (2 Sam. i. 18), his 
enigmatical designation for “the 
song on him expert with the bow” 
(ver. 22). The historical hints in 
some titles give a clue to the dates. 
If the titles were added by later 
hands, how is it that they are want- 
ing 1n those psalms where conjecture 
could most easily have had place, 
viz. the non-Davidic psalms of the 
fourth and fifth books, whereas 
they appear in the most regular and 
complete form in David’s psalms, 
next in those of his singers? Now 
these are just the ones where con- 
jecture is given no room for exercise ; 
for the titles do not apparently illus- 
trate these psalms, but are a memo- 
rial of the events which most deeply 
impressed David’s own mind. In 
the last two books the historical 
occasions do not occur in the titles, 
because cycles of psalms mainly 
compose these books, and among 
such cycles psalms of an individual 
reference hardly have place. 
Divisions. Davidic basis of the whole. 
The Psalms form one “ book”’; so 
the Lord refers to them (Luke xx. 
42), so His apostles (Acts i. 20). The 
fathers, Ambrose (on Ps. xl.) and 
Jerome to Cyprian (ii. 695), describe 
the Psalms as five books in one 
volume. Based on and correspond- 
ing to the historical pentateuch, they 
form a poetical “ pentateuch”’ (Hpi- 
phanius, de Mens., ec. 5), extending 
from Moses to the times of Malachi; 
“the Hebrew history set to music, 
an oratorio in five parts, with Mes- 
siah for its subject’ (Wordsworth). 
The Psalms, like the pentateuch, 
being used in Divine worship, are the 
people’s answer to God’s address to 
them in the law, 7.e. the expression 
of their pious feelings called forth 
by the word of God. 


The close of each of the five books is 


marked byadoxology. The ‘‘ blessed 
be the Lord God of Israel’’ is taken 
by Zacharias, as fulfilled in Christ 
(Lev. i. 68-71; Ps. evi. 48). Book 
I. includes Ps.i.—xli.; Book IL., Ps. 
xlii.—lxxii.; Book iis, Ps. Ixxiii.— 
lxxxix. ; Book LVa; Ps. x¢.—cvi. 
Book Wis Ps. evii—cl. Book I. is 
according to the titles Davidie; ac- 
cordingly there is no trace of any 
author but David. The objection 
from the “‘temple ” (Ps. v. 7) being 
mentioned is groundless, for in 1 
Sam. i. 9, iii. 8, it is similarly used 
for the tabernacle long before Solo- 
mon’s temple was built. The argu- 
ment for a post-Babylonish date 
from the phrase “bring back the 
captivity’ (Ps. xiv.7) is invalid ; it is 
a Hebraism for reversing one’s mis- 
fortunes (Job xlii. 10). Nor does 
the acrosticism in Ps. xxv. prove a 
late date, for acrosticism appears in 
psalms acknowledged to be David’s 
(Ps. 1x.). 
In Books II. and III. David’s singers 
have borrowed from David (excepting 
“a song of the beloved,’’ Ps. xlv., and 
xlvi., ‘upon Alamoth’’) everything 
peculiar in his superscriptions; see 
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Ps. xhi., xliii., xliv., Ixxxiv., Ixxxvi. | The Messianic prophetical element in 


“Selah ’’ is restricted to David and 
his singers; but “hallelujah” is 
never found in his or-their psalms. 
So also ‘‘to the chief musician,” 
(committing the psalm to the nvusic 
conductor to prepare for musical per- 
formance in the public service: 1 
Chron. xv. 21 Heb. and marg., comp. 
22,) is limited to David’s and their 
psalms. The writer of 2 Sam. xxii. 
evidently turned into prose David’s 
poetical superscription (Ps. xviii.) ; 
so the writer of 1 Sam. xix. ll, 
xxi. 13, 14, xxiii. 19, had before him 
the titles’ of Ps. xxxiv., liv., lix. 
Hezekiah’s ‘‘ writing” (miktab) al- 
ludes probably to David’s miktam (a 
“secret,” or “ song of deep import’), 
Ps. lvi., lvii. titles, for it was he 
who restored David’s psalms to their 
liturgical use in the temple (2 Chron. 
xxix. 30). This imitation of David’s 
title, and still more the correspond- 
ence of his prayer to David’s psalms 
(cil. 24, xxvii. 18, xlix. 1, vi. 5, xxx. 
9), is a presumption for the authen- 
ticity of David’s and his singers’ 
psalms and their titles. 


Habakkuk similarly leans upon David's 


superscriptions, as also upon his 
psalms. Hab. iii. 1, “ Shiggaion,’’ 
comp. title Ps. vii. 1, “ Son of Da- 
vid’’; Hab. iii. 19, ‘‘to the chief 
musician on my stringed instru- 
ments ”’ is derived from the titles Ps. 
iv.andvi. Sothe “Selah” (ver. 9, 
13) which occurs only in the psalms 
of David and his singers. 


The absence of the authors’ names 


from most of the psalms in the 
fourth and fifth books implies that 
none of them have an individual and 
personal character, asthe Davidic 
psalms have. In all such the psalm. 
ist represents the community. The 
later groups of psalms rest on the 
Davidic, and echo the poetry of 
David. Even in the psalms of Da- 
vid’s singers, the authors, except 
Asaph (Ps. 1., Ixxiv.) who was im- 
mediately associated with David, do 
not give their individual names. 


Principle of selection. Notall Israel’s 


lyric poetry but only (1) such as is 
directly religious is included in the 
psalter, therefore not David’s dirge 
over Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. i. 
17-27). Also (2) only the psalms 
applicable to the whole church and 
therefore swited to the public ser- 
vices of the sanctuary. The indi- 
vidual psalmist represents the reli- 
gious community whose mouthpiece 
he is. 2 Sam. xxiii. 1: David sings 
in his typical and representative 
character; no other psalmist in the 
book has personal references. Hence 
Hezekiah’s prayer (Isa. xxxviii.) and 
Jonah’s thanksgiving are excluded as 
too personal. (3) Only such as were 
composed under the Holy Spirit's 
inspiration. The very musicians 
who founded the sacred music were 
inspired (1 Chron. xxv. 1, “‘ prophesy 
with harps’’), much more the 
psalmists themselves. Asaph, the 
writer of some psalms, was a “seer”? 
(2 Chron. XxiX, 30). David spake 
“inthe Spirit,” Christ testifies (Matt. 
xxii. 41-46), He classes ‘‘the Psalms,”’ 
the chief book of the chetubim or 
hagiographa, with ‘‘ the law and the 
prophets” (Luke xxiv. 44). 


Classification. 


Order. 


David leans on Nathan’s prophecy 
(2 Sam. vii.). Subsequent prophets 
develop David’s Messianic predic- 
tions. The Psalms draw out of the 
typical ceremonial of the law its 
inner spirit, adapting it to the various 
requirements of the individual and 
the congregation. By their help the 
Israelite could enter into the living 
spirit of the law, and realizing his 
need of the promised Saviour look 
for Him of whom the Psalms testify. 
They are a treasury from which we 
can draw the inner experiences of 
O.T. saints and express our corre- 
sponding feelings, under like circum- 
stances, in their divinely sanctioned 
language of praise and prayer. 

(1) Psalms of joy and 
gratitude, shir, lethodah ‘‘ for con- 
fession’’ or ascription of praise (Ps. 
c.), tehillah (Ps. exlv.). (2) Psalms 
under sorrow, giving birth to prayer: 
tephillah, ‘“‘prayer song”? (P's. xe.), 
lehazker “to put God in remem- 
brance’’ of His people’s needs (Ps. 
xxxvill., lxx.), leannoth ‘concern- 
ing the affliction’? (Ps. lxxxviii.), 
altascheeth ‘‘ destroy not” (Ps. lvii., 
lviii., lix.). (8) Didactic and calmly 
meditative: Ps. i., xv., xxxii., xlix. 
The title Maschil isabsent from some 
didactic psalms and present in others, 
because its design is to mark as di- 
dactic only those in which the “‘in- 
struction ’’ is covert and so might be 
overlooked. Thirteen are so desig- 
nated, mostly of David’s time. The 
later, ‘composed i in times of national 
peril, breathe a spirit of too intense 
feeling to admit of the calm didactic 
style. Moreover Solomon’s proverbs 
subsequently to David took the place 
of the didactic psalms. But some 
maschil psalms still were composed, 
and these more lyric in tone and less 
sententious and maxim-like in style 
than Proverbs. 

The Holy Spirit doubtless di- 
rected the compiler in arranging as 
well as the writers in composing the 
psalms. The first psalm begins, as 
the sermon on the mount (Matt. v. 
3), and the second closes, with 
“blessed.”? Thus this pair, announc- 
ing the blessedness of the godly and 
the doom of the ungodly in the 
coming judgment, fitly prefaces the 
Psalms as John the Baptist’s an- 
nouncement of the final judgment 
preludes the gospel (Matt. 1ii.). “A 
spiritual epitome of all history” 
(Wordsworth) ; the godly “ medi- 
tate in the law of the Lord,” the 
ungodly “meditate a vain thing ” 
(Ps. i. 2, 11.1). The five closing the 
psalter begin and end with ‘‘ hallelu- 
jah.” The principle of arrangement 
is not wholly chronological, though 
David’s book of psalms is first of the 
five, and the post captivity yer 
of psalms last; for Moses’ psalm 
(xe.), the oldest. of all, begins the 
fourth book, and some of David’s 
psalms are in the fifth. Also the 
15 songs of degrees, i.e. ascents of 
the pilgrims to the three national 
feasts at Jerusalem, though written 
at different times, form one group. 
Spiritual affinity and the relation to 
one another and to the whole mddify 
the chronological arrangement. The 
arrangement in some instances is so 
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significant as to indicate it to be the 
work of the Spirit, not of the collec- 
tor merely. Thus Ps. xxii. pourtrays 
Messiah’s death scene, xxiii. His rest 
in paradise, xxiv. His ascension (Acts 
ii. 25-27, 37). 

** At the time the Psalms were written 
they were not of such use to those 
among whom they were written as 
they are to us, for they were written 
to prophesy the N. T. among those 
who lived under the O. T.’”’ (Augus- 
tine on Ps. ci.; 1 Pet.i. 10-12.) The 
one great theme ultimately meant is 
Christ, the antitypical David, in re- 
spect to His inner life as the God- 
man, and in His past, present, and 
future relations to the church and 
the world (Luke xxiv. 25, 27, 44, 46). 
The psalter rightly holds the middle 
place of the Bible, being the heart 
of bothO. T.and N.T. Other scrip- 
tures of the O. T. have correspond- 
ing scriptures in the N. T. The 
pentateuch and O. T. histories answer 
to the Gospels and Acts; Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and the prophets to 
the epistles; the Song of Solomon 
and Daniel to Revelation. The 
Psalms alone have no counterpart in 
the N. T., except the songs of the 
Virgin, Zacharias and Simeon (Luke 
i., i1.), because the psalter belongs to 
both Testaments alike, being ‘“‘the 
hymnbook of the universal church ” 
(Wordsworth). There is scarcely a 
place in the Psalms where the voices 
of Christ and the church are not to 
be found (Augustine on Ps. lix.). 
Christ’s sufferings and conflict, end- 
ing in His reign, appear most in 
Books I., II.; Israel’s prostration in 
Book III.; the fruits of His victory, 
the Lord’s reign, and Israel’s resto- 
ration after her past pilgrim state, 
in Book IV.; the songs of degrees, 
z.e. the church’s pilgrim ascents 
below, “coming up from the wilder- 
ness, leaning upon her Beloved,” and 
her everlasting hallelujahs, in Book V. 
Authors: David composed 80 of the 
Psalms, Asaph four, singers of his 
school (see below) eight, the sons of 
Korah of David’s and Solomon’s 
times seven, Solomon two. To JE- 
HOSHAPHAT’S [see] time belong Ps. 
xlvii., xlviii., lxxxiii. The occasion 
of Ps. xlvii. was his bloodless victory 
over Moab, Ammon, Edom, and the 
Arabians, who combined to drive 
Judah out of their “inheritance” 
(ver. 4; 2 Chron. xx. 11). The 
title ascribes the psalm to ‘‘ the sons 
of Korah,’’ just’'as in 2 Chron. xx. 
19 the Korahites are in front of the 
Jews’ army ‘‘to praise the Lord God 
of Israel with a loud voice on high’’; 
so ver. 5 answers to 2 Chron. xx. 
26. Ps. lxvii. was perhaps sung in 
the valley of Berachah (blessing) ; 
Ps. Ixviii. in the temple service on 
their return (comp. ver. 9). As 
Jehoshaphat was “ in the fore front ”’ 
of the returning people (2 Chron. xx. 
27), so ‘‘Jehovah with the sound 
of a trumpet went up” to His 
earthly temple (ver. 5). So “the 
fear of God was on all the kingdoms”’ 
(ver. 8, 9; comp. 2 Chron. xx. 28, 
29). The breaking of Jehoshaphat’s 
Tarshish ships is alluded to xlviii. 7, 
his ungodly alliance being as great a 
danger from within as the hostile 
invasion from without; both alike 
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the grace of Godaverted. [See Jana- 
ZIEL and Beracuan.| To the time 
of the overthrow of Sennacherib’s 
host under Hezektan [see] belong 
Ps. xlvi., Ixxv., Ixxvi., Ixxxvii. To 
the time of the carrying away of 
Israel’s ten tribes belong Ps. lxxvii., 
Ixxx., lxxxi. Judah intercedes with 
God for her captive sister; ‘of 
Asaph ’’ in the title may mean only 
that one of his school wrote under 
his name as the master of the school. 
The remaining 46, except Moses’ 
90th Psalm, were written just before, 
during, and after the Babylonian 
captivity. As the psalms took their 
rise in the religious awakening under 
David, so the long times of growing 
declension subsequently were barren 
of additions to the psalter. The 
only times of such additions were 
those of religious revivals, viz. under 
Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, and Josiah 
(to whose reign probably belong 
Ps. lxxvii., xcii., ¢.; this series has 
the common theme, Jehovah’s mani- 
festation for His people’s comfort 
and their foes’ confusion). The 
captivity taught the people a bitter 
but wholesome lesson ; then accord- 
ingly psalmody revived. After the 
last new song sung to the Lord at 
the completion of the city walls 
under Nehemiah, no new psalm was 
composed under inspiration. The 
written word thenceforth took the 
place of the inspired speakers of 
prophecy and song. 


David gave the tone to all the succeed- 


ing psalms, so that, in a sense, he is 
their author. Recognition of God’s 
retributive righteousness as a preser- 
vative against despair (in undesigned 
coincidence with the history, 1 Sam. 
xxx. 6), and the sudden interposition 
of Divine consolation amidst sorrow- 
ful complaints, are characteristic of 
his psalms. They are more elevated, 
and abound in rare forms, whence 
arises their greater difficulty. He 
first introduced the alphabetical 
arrangement; also the grouping of 
verses with reference to numbers, 
and the significancy of the recurrence 
of the names of God; also the com- 
bining of psalms in pairs, and in 
larger cycles. The Divine promise 
to his line in 2 Sam. vii. forms the 
basis of many of his Messianic pro- 
phecies, as Ps. exxxviil.—cxlv.; comp. 
with exl. 1, 2 Sam. xxii. 49. Words- 
worth suggests Ps. xli. and lxxi., at 
the close of Books I. and II. respect- 
ively, were written at the time of 
Adonijah’s, Joab’s, and Abiathar’s 
conspiracy when David was old and 
languishing, yet “in the strength of 
the Lord God” enabled to rise afresh 
in the person of Solomon his son, 
whose throne in Messiah is to be 
everlasting, as Ps. Ixxii. sets forth. 
Of Asaph’s psalms four are composed 
by David’s chief musician: 1., lxxiii., 
Ixxviii. (warning Ephraim not to rebel 
against God’s transfer of their pre- 
rogative to Zion and Judah), Ixxxii.; 
a didactic and prophetical character 
marks them all. Light others 
(Ps. lxxiv.—lxxvii., Ixxix.—]xxxi., 
lxxxiii.), marked by his name, be- 
long to singers in later times, who 
regarded him as their founder, just 
as the sons (followers) of Korah re- 
garded Korah. ihe Heb. le [5] 


NuMBERS IN ARRANGEMENT. 


NAMES OF 


before a name in the title designates 
the author. Ps. lxxiv. 8 answers to 
Jer. lii. 18, 17; the psalmist was 
probably one of the few Jews left 
by the Chaldeans “in the land.’ 
So also Ps. Ixxix. 1 alludes to 
the temple’s ‘‘defilement”’ by the 
Chaldees (Jer. x. 25 quotes ver. 6). 
The psalms of the sons of Korah are 
fourteen, of which seven belong to 
David’s and Solomon’s times, and 
seven to later times. Ps. xlii., xliii., 
Ixxxiv., Ixxxvi. (according to Heng- 
stenberg, as occurring in the midst 
of Korahitic psalms though super- 
scribed with David's name), refer to 
Absaiom’s rebellion; Ps. xliv. onthe 
invasion of the Edomites (2 Sam. viii. 
13; 1 Chron. xviii. 12; 1 Kings xi. 
15, 16); Ps. xlix. of general import; 
Ps. xlv. on King Messiah’s marriage 
to Israel and the church, in Solomon’s 
time; Ps. xlvii., xlviii., lxxxih., in 
Jehoshaphat’s time; Ps.xlvi., xxxvii., 
refer to Sennacherib’s host over- 
thrown before Jerusalem, in Heze- 
lnah’s reign; Ps. Ixxxv., lxxxviii., 
Ixxxix., before the Babylonian cap- 
tivity. Neither Heman nor the sons 
of Heman are named in the super- 
scriptions, but the sons of Korah; 
perhaps because Heman, though 
musical and head of the Korahitic 
singers, was not also poetically gifted 
as was Asaph; Ps. Ixxxvii. is gloom 
throughout, yet the title calls it 
(shir) a “song’’ of joy; this can 
only refer to Ps. lxxxix. which follows 
being paired with it; it was when 
the “anointed’’ of David’s throne 
(Josiah) had his ‘‘ crown profaned on 
the ground,” being not able to ‘‘ stand 
in the battle ’”’ (ver. 43), and his son 
Jehoahaz after a three months’ reign 
was ‘carried to Egypt by Pharaoh 
Necho (2 Chron. xxxv. 20-25, xxxvi. 
1-4; Ps. lxxxix. 45); the title, ‘ to 
the chief musician,’ showsthetemple 
was standing, Josiah had just before 
caused a religious revival. 

The de- 


calogue has its form determined 
by number; also the genealogy in 
St. Matthew; so the Lord’s prayer, 
and especially the structure of the 
Apocalypse. So Isa. 1. represents 
Israel’s revolt in seven, divided into 
three and four, the four for the sin- 
fulness, and the three for the revolt. 
And lii. 18—liii. 12: the introduc- 
tion three verses (lii. 18-15) with the 
concluding two verses (liti. 11, 12) 
making up five, the half; the main 
part comprises ten (iii. 1-10), divided 
into seven for Messiah’s humiliation 
(three of which represent Messiah’s 
sufferings, four their cause, His being 
our substitute) and three for His glori- 
fication (Hengstenberg). ‘Similarly 
the form of the several psalms is 
regulated by numbers, especially 
seven divided into four and three. 
The correctness of our division into 
verses is hence confirmed. The criti- 
cism too which would dismember the 
psalms is proved at least in their case, 
and in that of whatever Scriptures 
are arranged by numbers, to be false. 

Gop: A similar proof of the 
correctness of the text appears in the 
fact that the ELon1M psalms are pecu- 
liar to the first three books, those of 
David, Asaph, and the sons of Korah. 
So strange had ‘‘ HLonim”’ become 
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in later times that only the Jehovah 
psalms of David were inserted in the 
later books, excepting David’s Ps. 
eviii. introductory to Ps. cix. and cx. 
The three form a trilogy: Ps. eviii. 
anticipating triumph over the foe, cix. 
the foe’s condemnation, cx. Messiah’s 
Divine kingly and _ priestly glory. 
Tn the fifth book Elohim occurs only 
seven times, i.e. six times in Ps. eviil. 
and once in David’s Ps, exliv. It is 
an undesigned coincidence and proof 
of genuineness that in independent 
sacred history David uses Elohimasa 
favourite term (2 Sam. vii.; 1 Chron. 
xxviii. 20, xxix. 1). In Book I. “‘Je- 
hovah”’ occurs 272 times, Elohim 
15; in Book II., Elohim 164, Je- 
hovah 30; in Book III., Jehovah 
44, Elohim 43; in Book IV., Jeho- 
vah 1038, Elohim not once; in Book 
V., Jehovah 286, Elohim 7 times. 
Hengstenberg suggests the reason of 
David’s predilection for ‘‘ Elohim.” 
The heathen regarded Jehovah as 
designating the local God of Israel, 
but not God absolutely, possessing 
the whole fulness of the Godhead. 
So David felt it unnecessary to ex- 
press ‘‘Jehovah,’’ because He was 
unquestionably Israel's God; it was 
only contested whether He was 
Elohim. David boldly, in the face 
of mighty nations, asserts the nullity 
of their gods and the sole Godhead 
of Jehovah; comp. Ps. xviii. 31, 
“who is Elohim but Jehovah ?”’ 
Jehovah is understood before Elohim 
in Elohim psalms, as the doxology 
at the end of the second book recog- 
nises, “ blessed be Jehovah Elohim”’ 
(Ps. lxxii. 18). Latterly when the 
falsely called Elohim of surrounding 
nations began to be honoured in 
Israel the term gave place to Jeho- 
vah for expressing the true God. 
Ps. xviii. is ‘‘a great hallelujah, with 
which David retires from the theatre 
of life.”’ 

. The first book (Ps. i.—xli.) the 
Davidic-Jehovah psalms. II. The 
second book (Ps. xlii.—lxxii.) the 
Elohim psalms; viz. of David’s 
singers, the sons of Korah (Ps. xlii. 


—xlix.), Asaph’s (Ps. 1.), then 
David’s Elobim psalms (Ps. li— 
lxxi.), Solomon’s Elohim psalm 


(Ps. Ixxii.). IIL. Ps. lxxiii—Ixxxix., 
the Jehovah psalms of David’s sing- 
ers; of Asaph (Ps. Ixxiii.—lxxxiii.), 
of the sons of Korah (Ps. lxxxiv.— 
lxxxix.). Thus in the arrangement 
the Jehovah psalms (Jehovah being 
the fundamental name) enclose the 
Elohim psalms; so the first book 
doxology begins with Jehovah ; the 
second has, let Jehovah Elohim be 
praised; the third, let Jehovah be 
praised. IV. (Ps. xc.—cvi.) The 
psalms of David in the last two books 
are inserted as component parts into 
the later cycles. The subscription, 
Ps. lxxii. 20, “‘ the prayers of David, 
the son of Jesse, are ended,” distin- 
guishes the detached from the serial 

salms of David; so Job xxxi. 40 
is not contradicted by his again 
speaking in chap. xl., xlii. Moses’ 
Psalm xe. is put after David’s and 
his singers’ psalms, because David 
was so pre-eminent as the sweet 
psalmist of Israel. Ps. xci.i—c. are 
connected. Then follows David’s 


trilogy, ci.—ciii., and the trilogy of | Ptolemais. 
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the captivity (Ps. civ.—evi.). V. Ps. 
evii.—cl. are (excepting David's 
psalms incorporated) after the return 
from the captivity. The dodecad 
Ps. cviiii—exix. is composed of a 
trilogy of David introducing nine 
psalms sung at laying the founda- 
tion of the second temple. Ps. 
exix. is the sermon (composed by 
Ezra [see}) after the Hallel, to urge 
Israel to regard God’s word as her 
national safeguard. Ps. exx.—exxxiv., 
the pilgrim songs (“‘songs of de- 
grees’’), viz. four psalms of David, 
one of Solomon, and ten nameless 
ones, are appropriate to the time 
of the interruption of the temple 
building. Ps. exxxv.—cexlvi. (includ- 
ing David’s psalms incorporated with 
the rest) celebrate its happy com- 
pletion. Ps. cxlviii—cl. were sung 
at the consecration of the city walls 
under Nehemiah. 

J. F. Thrupp (Smith’s Bible Dict.) 
maintains that as Ps. lxxiii.—lxxxiii. 
do not all proceed from Asaph, but 
from members of the choir which 
he founded, so the psalms in Books 

Il., IV., V., inscribed with the 
name of David, were written by 
his royal representatives for the 
time being (Hezekiah, Josiah, Ze- 
rubbabel, etc.), who prefer honour- 
ing the name of their ancestor to 
obtruding their own names. But 
why then should one of the psalms 
in question be inscribed with ‘* Solo- 
mon” rather than David? The 
psalms accord with David’s cireum- 
stances; their containing phrases 
of David’s former psalms is not in- 
consistent with his authorship, as 
the sacred authors often repeat their 
own inspired words. The Chaldaisms 
of Ps. cxxxix. are due to David’s 
adapting uncommon phrases to a 
lofty theme. 

In 2 Maccabees the collection of 
David’s psalms is attributed to 
Nehemiah. Jerome, Ep. ad So- 
phronium, and the Synopsis in Atha- 
nasius, ascribe the collection to Ezra, 
‘the priest and ready scribe in the 
law of Moses”’ (Ezra vii.6; Neh. 
viii. 9). [On SHiGGalIon, ete., see 
the words as they occur.] Finally, 
if we would “taste the honey of 
God’’ we must “have the palate of 
faith.” ‘ Attune thy heart to the 
psalm. If the psalm prays, pray 
thou; if it mourns, mourn thou; if 
it hopes, hope thou; if it fears, fear 
thou. Everything, in the psalter, is 
the looking glass of the soul” (Au- 
+e on Ps. xevi. and xxx.). The 

eart, the lips, and the life must be 

in accord with the psalm, to derive 
the full blessing. ‘* Vita sic canta, 
ut nunquam sileas.’’ (Augustine on 

Ps. cxlvi.) 

Psaltery. A stringed instrument 
played by the hand to accompany 
the voice, Heb. nebel. In Ps. xxxiii. 
2 omit “and,” transl. “sing with 
the psaltery an instrument of ten 
strings.”’ g owe (Ant. vii. 12, § 
8) mentions that ordinarily it ha 
12 strings ; nebel means lit. a leather 
bottle, the psaltery was named so 
from its shape (Ps. xcii. 3, cxliv. 9). 
The kinnor, ‘‘lyre,”’ had ten strings, 
but was played with a quill, not with 
the fends 

Originally AccHo ; the 


PUBLICAN 


old name is resumed, St. Jean d' Acre. 
Paul visited the Christians there on 
his return from his third missionary 
journey, between Tyre and Cexsarea 
(Acts xxi. 8, 7, 8). 

Pua=Pnrvvan. 1. Num. xxvi. 23: 
father of Tota, the judge (Jud. x. 
1). [See Punrrss, P.’s descendants. } 
2.1 Chron. vii. 1. 3. [See Mip- 
WIVES. ] 

Publican. Only mentioned in Mat- 
thew, Mark and Luke. Matthew 
leaves the parable of the’publican to 
Luke (xviti. 9), because he is the 

ublican from whom it is drawn. 
n the N. T. are meant not the 
‘* publicani”’ (never mentioned in the 
N. T.) who were generally wealthy 
Roman knights, capitalists at Rome, 
that bought for a fixed sum to be 
paid into the treasury (in piblicum) 
the taxes and customs of particular 
provinces. Under them were ‘‘chiefs 
of publicans,”’ having supervision of 
a district, as Zaccheus (Luke xix.), 
in the provinces; and under these 
again the ordinary ‘‘publicans”’ (in 
the N. T. sense) who, like Levi or 
Matthew, gathered the customs on 
exports and imports and taxes (Matt. 
ix. 9, 10, 11; Mark ii. 14, ete.). 
The office for ‘‘receipt of custom” 
was at city gates, on public roads, 
or bridges. Levi’s post was on the 
great road between Damascus and 
the seavorts of Phoenicia. Jericho, 
Zacche is’ head quarters, was centre 
of the balsam trade. Jesus, prefer- 
ring a publican’s house to that of 
any of the priests at Jericho, then 
said to number 12,000, marks the 
honour He does to Zaccheus and 
drew on Him the indignation of 
Jewish bigots. Even the chief 
publican, Zacchzeus implies, often 
“*took from men by false accusation” 
(esukophanteesa, rather ‘‘ unfairly 
exacted,’’ ‘extorted’’) ; Luke iii. 13 
also, John the Baptist’s charge 
“exact no mhore than that which is 
appointed you.” Still more odious 
to the Jews was the common pub- 
lican, with whom most they came in 
contact. \*Inquisitorial proceedings 
and unscrupulous extortion in a 
conquered country made the office, 
hateful already as the badge of God’s 
elect nation’s subjection to heathen, 
still more so. Most Jews thonght it 
unlawful to pay tribute to heathen. 
To crown all, the publicans were 
often Jews, in the eves of their 
countrymen traitors to Israel’s high 
calling and hopes; to be spoiled by 
foreigners was bad, but to be plun- 
dered by their own countrymen was 
far worse. Publican became synony- 
mous with.‘ sinner’ and “ heathen’’ 
(Luke xv. 1, 2; Matt. xviii. 17, v. 
46, xxi. 31; Mark ii. 15, 16). e 
hatred and contempt in which they 
were held hardened them against 
all better feelings, so that they de- 
fied public opinion. As the Phari- 
sees were the respectable and out- 
wardly religious class, so the pub- 
licans were the vile and degraded. 
Hence the rabbins declared, as one 

- robber dis ed his whole family, 
so one publican in a family ; prom- 
ises were not to be kept with mur- 
derers, thieves and publicans (Nedar 
iii. 4); the synagogue alms box and 
tue temple corban must not receive 


PUBLIUS 


their alms (Baba Kama x. 1); it was 
not lawful to use riches received 

from them, as gotten by rapine; nor 
could they judge or give testimony 

in court (Sanhedr. 25, § 2). Hence 
we see what a breach of Jewish 
notions was the Lord’s eating with 
them (Matt. ix. 11), and His choice 
of Matthew as an apostle, and His 
parable in which He justified the 
penitent self condemned publican 
and condemned the self satisfied 

Pharisee. They were at least no 
hypocrites. Abhorred by all others, 
it was a new thing to them to find 
a*Holy One “‘a friend of publicans ” 
(Matt. xi. 19). 
ublius. Chief (‘‘ first,’ Gr.) man 
of Melita; ‘‘lodged courteously for 
three days’’ Paul when shipwrecked 
(Acts xxviii. 7). His hospitality to 
Christ’s servant was rewarded (comp. 
Heb. xiii. 2) in the cure of his father’s 
bloody flux by Paul. The designa- 
tion (Gr.) “ first of the island” could 
not have been from bis ‘‘ possessions”’ 
in his father’s lifetime. Two inscrip- 
tions at Civita Vecchia in Malta men- 
tion the official title, ‘‘first of the 
Meliteans ’’; thus Publius was legate 
of the praetor of Sicily, to whose juris- 
diction Malta belonged. 

Pudens. [See Cuaupia.] 2 Tim. iv. 

21. (Martial xi. 54; Tacitus, Ann. xiii. 
21; Agricola 14.) 

Puhites. 1 Chron. ii. 53, of the 

families of Kirjath Jearim. - 

Pul. Isa. lxvi. 19. Phila, an island in 
the Nile, the border between Egypt 

and Ethiopia (Bochart). LXX. read 

Phud. Puur [see] ought to be read 
for Pul; comp. Nah. iii. 9. An 
African people is meant by Isaiah 
(Hzek. xxvii. 10, xxx. 5). 

Pul. [See Assyrra.] The first As- 
syrian king mentioned in Scripture. 
When Menahem neglected to apply 
for ‘‘confirmation in his kingdom,” 
on ascending the throne of Israel, to 
the Assyrian king, his lord para- 
mount (for the bluck obelisk shows 
that Jehu paid tribute to Shalma- 
neser as early as 884 B.c.), Pul came 
against the land (2 Kings xv. 19, 20; 
1 Chron. v. 26). Menahem’s smiting 
Tiphsah (ver. 16) or Thapsacus was 
a direct attack on the Assyrian do- 

‘minion W. of the Euphrates. With 
1000 talents of silver he induced Pul 
“to confirm the kingdom in his 
hand.” Pul’s wife was the famous 
Semiramis of Babylon (Herodot. i. 
184). Assyrian records make no men- 
tion of Pul; but Berosus mentions 
Pul a Chaldean king exactly at this 
time, whilst Asshur-lush was reigning 
at Nineveh. The Jews called him 
“king of Assyria,” that being the 
dominant empire at the time; so 
Nabopolassar of Babylon is called 
“‘king of Assyria’’ (2 Kings xxiii. 
29), and Darius Hystaspes Ezra vi. 22. 
Moreover, just about 763 B.c. some 
western Assyrian provinces had been 
broken off and joined to the Baby- 
lonian king’s empire. He being thus 
master of the Assyrian portion next 
Palestine appeared to the Jews to 


be “‘king of Assyria,’ about 763- 
760 B.c. Some Ventify Pul with 


Phulukh, mentioned in a Nimrud 
inscription (comp. LXX. for Pul). 
Schrader and G. Smith regard Pul 
as the Babylonian name of Tiglath 


Pulse. 


Punishments. 
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Pileser, and as the ‘‘ Porus” in the 
astronomical canon who began to 
reign at Babylon 731 B.c., the very 
year in which the cuneiform records 
date Tiglath Pileser’s overthrow 
of Chinzir king of Babylon, whom 
the canon makes the immediate 
predecessor of Porus (a name 
identical with Pul). The last year of 
Porus in the cuneiform canon of 
kings is also the last year of Tiglath 
Pileser. 

f Dan. i. 12, 16, zer’onim, 
edible ‘‘seeds” or grain of any kind, 
barley, wheat, millet, vetches. Legu- 
minous seeds roasted are still used 
in the East (comp. 2 Sam. xvii. 28). 
Gesenius explains “vegetables grown 
from seeds, in general.” 

[See Cross, etc.] 
Death was the punishment of strik- 
ing or even reviling a parent (Exod. 
xxl. 15,17) ; blasphemy (Lev. xxiv. 
14, 16,.23) ; sabbath breaking (Num. 
xv. 32-36); witcheraft (Exod. xxii. 
18); adultery (Lev. xx. 10); rape 
(Deut. xxii. 25) ; incestuous and un- 
natural connection (Lev. xx. 11, 14, 
16); man stealing (Exod. xxi. 16) ; 
idolatry (Lev. xx. 2). “Cutting off 
from the people”’ is ipso facto ex- 
communication or outlawry, forfeit- 
ure of the privileges of the covenant 
people (Lev. xvili. 29). The hand 
of God executed the sentence in 
some cases (Gen. xvii. 14; Lev. xxiii. 
30, xx. 8, 6; Num. iv. 15, 18, 20). 
Capital punishments were stoning 
(Exod. xvii. 4); burning (Lev. xx. 
14); the sword (Exod. xxxii. 27); 
and strangulation, not in Scripture, 
but in rabbinical writings. The 
command (Num. xxv. 4, 5) was that 
the Baal-peor sinners should be 
slain first, then impaled or nailed ta 
crosses; the Heb. there (hoqua’) 
means dislocated, and is different 
from that in Deut: xxi. 22 (thalitha 
tolvi), 28. The hanged were ac- 
counted accursed; so were buried 
at evening, as the hanging body 
defiled the land; so Christ (Gal. iii. 
13). The malefactor was to be re- 
moved by burial from off the face of 
the earth speedily, that the curse 
might be removed off the land (Lev. 
xvili. 25, 28; 2 Sam. xxi. 6, 9). 
Punishments not ordained by law: 
sawing asunder, and cutting with 
tron harrows (Isaiah, Heb. xi. 37; 
Ammon, in retaliation for their 
cruelties, 2 Sam. xii. 31, 1 Sam. xi. 
2); pounding in a mortar (Prov. 
xxvli. 22); precipitation (Luke iv. 
29, 2 Chron. xxv. 12); stripes, 40 
only allowed (Dent. xxv. 3), the Jews 
therefore gave only 39; the convict 
received the stripes from a three- 
thonged whip, stripped to the waist, 
in a bent position, tied to a pillar; 
if the executioner exceeded thenum- 
ber he was punished, a minute accu- 
racy observed in 2 Cor. xi. 24. The 


'Abyssinians use the same number 


(Wolff, Travels, ii. 276). Heaps of 
stones were flung upon the graves of 
executed criminals (Josh. xv. 25, 26; 
2 Sam. xviii. 17); to this day stones 
are flung on Absalom’s supposed 
tomb. tside the a gates (Jer. 
xxii. 19, Heb. xiii. 12). Punish- 
ment in kind (lex talionis) was a 
common principle (Exod. xxi. 24, 25). 
Also compensation, restitution of the 


Punites. 


Punon, Pinon. 


Purim. 


PURIM 


————————————— 


thing or its equivalent (ver. 18-36). 
Slander of a wife’s honour was pun- 
ished by fine and stripes (Deut. xxii. 
18, 19). 

One of the four families 
of the tribe of Issachar (Num. xxvi. 
23, 1 Chron. vii. 1), whose combined 
numbers in the Mosaic census were 
64,300. 

Gen. xxxvi.41. An 
Edomite ducal city ; the Pheno o! 
Eusebius and Jerome, the penal 
abode of convicts sent to labour in 
the neighbouring copper mines. The 
LXX. have Phinon. Between Petra 
and Zoar, probably near the Roman 
road between them. Seetzen heard 
of a ruined castle, Fendn (iii. 17). 
Pheeno probably lay E. of, not 
within, Edom; as the Roman road 
is much to the right of the direct 
line of march. P. may coincide with 
Kala’at Aneizeh, between el Ahsa 
(Oboth) and Ma’an (Num. xxxiii. 
42). Israel’s second last stage before 
reaching the plains of Moab. 


Purification. The outward purifi- 


cation with water, symbolising man’s 
need of inward purity before admis- 
sion into God's presence. [See 
Lerer, Priest, BirrH, NAZARITE: 
Ley. xi. 25, 40, xii. 6, 8, xv.; Luke 
ii, 22-24; Num. xix., xxxi. Sce 
HEIFER, RED: Heb. ix. 13.] The 
rabbins multiplied unauthorised 
purifications, e.g. cups, pots, couches, 
etc. (Mark vii. 3, John ii. 6.) 

[See EstuEr. } From a 
Persian word, ‘‘lots’; because 
Haman had cast lots to find an aus- 
Picious day for destroying the Jews 
(Esth. iii. 6, 7, ix. 24). The feast of 
Purim was kept on the 14th and 
15th days of dae An introductory 
fast was subsequently appointed on 
the 13th, commemorating that of 
Esther and of the Jews by her desire 
before she ventured into Ahasuerus’ 
presence (iv. 16). When the stars 
appear at the beginning of the 14th 
candles are lighted in joy, and the 
people assemble in the synagogue. 
Then the megillah ‘‘ roll”’ of Esther 
is read through histrionically. On 
Haman’s name being mentioned the 
congregation exclaim, “‘let his name 
be blotted out!” His sons’ names 
are read in one enunciation to mark 
they were all hanged at once. At 
the close of reading the megillah all 
cry out, “cursed be Haman, blessed 
be Mordecai; cursed be Zeresh 
(Haman’s wife), blessed be Esther; 
cursed be all idolaters, blessed be all 
Israelites, and blessed be Harbonah 
who hanged Haman!” The re ast 
at home is mainly milk and eggs, 
At morning service Exod. xvii. 8-16, 
the doom of Amalek the people of 
Agag (1 Sam. xv. 8), Haman’s ances- 
tor (Esth. iii. 1), is read. Saturn. 
alian-like drinking and acting, the 
men assuming women’s attire (the 
Purim suspending the prohibition, 
Deut. xxii. 5), and offerings for the 
poor, characterize the feast (Msth. 
ix. 17, 18, 19-32). The feast 
began among the Jews of their own 
accord; Mordecai wrqte confirming 
it, and Esther joined with him in 
“writing with all authority to con- 
firm this second letter of Purim.” 
[See Jesus Curist on “ the feast of 
the Jews,’’ John v. 1, at cphames 


PURPLE 


Purim (which Vat. and Alex. MSS. 
reading, ‘‘a,’’ favours), but the pass- 
over (which Sin. MS., “the,” in- 
dicates). } 

Purple: ary’van. 
Tyrians from the 
shell fish Murex 
purpura, and con- 
chylium (Exod. 
xxv. 4, xxxv. 25; 
Jud. viii. 26; Prov. 


Obtained by the 


Often the girdle (zoné) : 
Matt. x. 9, Mark vi. 8. Ora bagfor 
money, and for merchants’ weights 
(Gen. xlii. 35; Prov. i. 14; Isa. xlvi. 
6; John xii. 6, glossokomon, lit. a 
bag for carrying mouthpieces of mu- 
sical instruments). 

Puteoli. The port of Italy to which 
ships from Egypt and the {Levant 
commonly sailed (Josephus, Ant. 

xvill. 7, § 4; so Acts xxvii.13). The 
bay of Naples was then named from 
it, stnus Puteolanus. A cross road 
led thence to Capua, there joining the 
Appian Way to Rome. Sixteen piers 
of the harbour mole, formed of the 
concrete pozzolana, remain. P. was 
at the E. of the bay, Baie at the W. 
P. comes from puteus a ‘‘ well,” or 
puteo, “to smell strong,’’ from the 
offensively smelling mineral springs. 
Putiel. Exod. vi. 25. An Egyptian 
name, ‘‘devoted to El.’ Father in 
law of Eleazar the priest. 

Pygarg: dishon. A clean animal 

(Deut. xiv. 5). A generic name for 
the white rumped (as pygarg means 
in Gr.) antelope of northern Africa 


and Syria. The LXX. have transl. 
the Heb. by “ pygarg’’; living near 
the habitat of the pygarg they were 
likely to know. The mohr kind is 
best known, 2 ft. 8 in. high at the 
eroup. The tail is long, with a 
long black tuft at the end; the 
whole part round the base of the 
tail is white, contrasting with the 
deep brown red of the flanks. Conder 
(Pal. Expl., July 1876) makes it the 
gazelle. 


Q 


Quail: selav. The Arabic name is 
similar, which identifies the quail as 
meant. Twice miraculously supplied 
to Israel (Exod. xvi. 18; Num. xi. 
31, 32). Ps. ev. 40 connects the quail 
with the manna, and therefore re- 
fers to Exod. xvi. 13, the first send- 
ing of quails, the psalm moreover 
referring to God’s acts of grace. Ps. 
Ixxviii. 27, 81, refers to the second 
sending of quails (Num. xi.) in chas- 
tisement (Ps. evi. 14,15). The S.E. 
wind blew them from the Elanitic 


Quartus. 


Quaternion. 


Queen of heaven. 


Quicksands. 
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gulf of the Red Sea. Transl. 
“threw them over the camp... 
about two cubits above the face of 
the ground.” Wearied with their 
long flight they flew breast high, 
and were easily secured by the Israel- 
ites. They habitually fly low, and 
with the wind. The least gatherer 
got ten homers’ (the largest Hebrew 
measure of quantity) full; and ‘they 
spread them all abroad for them- 


selves’’ to salt and dry (Herodot. 
ii. 77). ‘‘Ere the flesh was con- 
sumed”? (so Heb.) God’s wrath 


smote them. Eating birds’ flesh con- 
tinually, after long abstinence from 
flesh, a whole month greedily, ina hot 
climate predisposed them by surfeit 
to sickness; God miraculously in- 
tensified this into a plague, and the 
lace became Kitprotu HatraAavAn 
tsee) “the graves of lust.’”? The 
red legged crane’s flesh is nauseous, 
and is not therefore hkely to be 
meant. ‘‘At even”’ the quails began 
to arrive ; so Tristram noticed their 
arrival from the S. at night in north- 
ern Algeria two successive years. 
Ornithologists designate the quail 
the Coturnix dactylisonans (from 
its shrill piping ery). 
A Christian at Corinth 
whose salutations Paul sends to the 
Roman Christians (Rom. xvi. 23). 
A guard of four sol- 
diers, two attached to the prisoner, 
two outside his cell door. Four 
quaternions took by turns the guard 
over Peter for the four night watches 
(Acts xii. 4). 


Queen: malkah “‘ queen reqnant” 


(1 Kings x. 1, Dan. v.10, Esth. i. 9); 
sheegal “the queen consort’’ (Ps. 
xlv. 9, Dan. v. 2, 8); gebirah 
‘powerful mistress,’ ‘‘the queen 
mother.’ Polygamy lessened the 
influence of the kings’ wives, whose 
hold on his affections was shared by 
others and was at best precarious ; 
but the queen mother enjoyed a fixed 
position of dignity. So Bathsheba 
(1 Kings ii. 19, ete.); Maachah (1 
Kings xv. 18) ; 2 Kings x. 18, Jezebel ; 
Jehoiachin’s mother (xxiv. 12; Jer. 
xiii, 18, xxix. 2). 

I Astarte [see 
ASHTORETH | (Jer. vii. 18, xliv. 17-25). 
Wife of Baal or Moloch, “‘ king of 
heaven.” The male and female 
pair symbolised nature’s generative 
powers, whence prostitution was 
practised in her worship. The wor- 
shippers stoutly refused to give up 
her worship, attributing their recent 
deprival of plenty to discontinuing 
her service, and their former plenty 
to her service. God makes fools’ 
present bsp their doom (Prov. 
1.32) and does good to His people in 
their latter end (Deut. viii. 16). In 
Jer. xliv. 19 Maurer transl. “did we 
form her image.’ Crescent shaped 
cakes were offered to the moon. 
Beltis, the female of Bel or Baal, was 
the Babylonian “queen of heaven.” 
Ishtar the Babylonian Venus (in the 
Sardanapalus inscriptions) was also 
“the mistress of heaven and earth.” 
Babylon, Israel’s instrument of sin, 
was in righteous retribution mdde 
Israel’s punishment (Jer. ii. 19). 
The Syrtis, in the sea 
off the N. African coast between 
Carthageand Cyrene. [See Chaupa, 


Quiver. 


-house. 


RABBAH 


Evroctypon, Metra, Paut.| Acts 
xxvii. 17, for “‘strake sail’? (which 
would have hurried them imto the 
danger), transl. “they lowered the 
gear” (chalasantes to skeuos), 7.e., 
afraid of falling into the Syrtis with 
the storm from the N.E., they took 
down the higher sail and kept only 
the storm sail set, turning the ship’s 
head off shore and standing on as 
best they could. There were two 
Syrtes ; the eastern one the gulf of 
Sidra, the western one, smaller, the 
gulf of Cabes. 

(1) Teli, from a root “to 
hang,” either the quiver for holding 
arrows or a sword hung by the side. 


ASSYRIAN CHARIOT WITH QUIVERS; 


(2) Ashpah; covering the arrows, as 
our quiver is from cover. Slung at 
the back when not being used, by a 
belt; when in use brought in front. 


R 


Raamah. A Cushite race. Called son 


of Cush (Gen. x. 7; LXX. transl. 
Rhegma the same as that in Ptolemy 
vi. 7, S. of the Persian gulf). Sheba 
and Dedan are R.’s sons (Ezek. xxvii. 
22). His locality must therefore 
be southern Arabia. Renowned as 
traders with Tyre and other peoples 
(Ezek. xxvii. 22). 


Raamiah=whom Jehovah makes to 


tremble (Neh. vii. 7). Reeliah in 


Ezra ii. 2. 


Rabbah. Meaning greatness of size 


or numbers. 1. Ammon’s [see] chief 
city, its only city named in NScrip- 
ture,in contrast to the more civilized 
Moab’s numerous cities (Deut. iii. 
11; 2 Sam. xii. 26, xvii. 27; Jer. xlix. 
2; Ezek. xxi. 20). Conjectured to 
be the Ham of the Zuzim (Gen. xiv. 
5). After Hanun’s insult Abishai 
and Joab defeated the allies Ammon 
and the Syrians of Bethrehob, Zoba, 
Ishtob, and Maachah (2 Sam. x.). 
The following year David in person 
defeated the Syriansat Helam. Next 
Joab with the whole army and the 
king’s body. guard (including Uriah: 
2 Sam. xxiii. 39) besieged Ammon 
(xi.; 1 Chron. xix., xx.). The ark 
apparently accompanied the camp 
(2 Sam. xi. 11), a rare occurrence (1 
Sam. iv. 3-6); but perhaps what is 
meant is only that the ark at Jeru- 
salem was “in a tent’? (vii. 2, 6) as 
was the army at Rabbah under Jeho- 
vah the Lord of the ark, therefore 
Uriah would not go home to his 
The siege lasted nearly two 
years, from David’s first connection 
with Bathsheba to the birth of Solo- 
mon. The Ammonites made unsuc- 
cessful sallies (xi. 17). Joab finally 
took the lower town, which, from 


RABBI 


the stream rising in it and flowing 
through it perennially, is called ‘‘the 
city of waters,” and from the king’s 
palace ‘‘ the royal city.”’ Then in a 
characteristic speech, half jest half 
earnest (xii. 28, comp. xix. 6, 7), 
which shows the power he had gained 
over David through David’s secret 
and wicked commission (xi. 14, 15), 
he invited David to crown the cap- 
ture by taking the citadel lest if he 
(Joab) took it it should be called 
after his name. Josephus (Ant. vii. 
7, § 5) says the fortress had but one 
well, inadequate to supply the wants 
of its crowded occupants. [On its 
eapture by David, and his putting the 
people under saws and harrows to cut 
them in pieces in retaliation for their 
cruelties, see Davin, also Jud. i. 7, 
1 Sam. xi. 2.] Amos (i. 14) speaks 
of its “wall” and ‘‘palaces’’ and 
“king”? (perhaps Moloch) about to 
be judged by God. So also Jer. 
xlix. 2,3. Nebuchadnezzar attacked 
Ammon because of Baalis their king 
having instigated Ishmael to slay 
Gedaliah the Chaldean governor 
(Jer. xl. 14). See 1 Mace. v..6 as to 
subsequent judgments on Ammon. 
Ezekiel (xxi. 20) depicts Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s divination to decide whether 
he should attack Jerusalem or R. the 
first. Jerusalem’s fall sbould be fol- 
lowed by that of R. (comp. Josephus, 
Ant. x. 9, § 7.) 


Under the Ptolemies R. still continued 


of importance as supplying water for 
the journey across the desert, and 
was made a garrison for repelling the 
Bedouins of that quarter. Ptolemy 
Philadelphus named it Philadelphia. 
Josephus (B. J. iii. 3, § 3) includes 
R. in Decapolis. Now Anvman, on 
a tributary (Moiet Amman) of the 
Zerka river (Jabbok),-19 miles S.E. 
of Es Salt (Ramoth Gilead), 22 E. 
of Jordan. Its temple, theatre, and 
forum are remarkableruins. Hight 
Corinthian columns of the theatre 
{the largest known in Syria) remain. 
It has become as foretold ‘‘ a stable 
forcamels, a couching place for flocks, 
a desolate heap”’ (Ezek. xxv. 5). Its 
coins bear the image of Astarte, and 
the word Heracleion from Hercules, 
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RUINS AT RABBATH AMMON. 


the idol which succeeded Moloch. 
The large syuare stones of the citadel 
are put together without cement, the 
massive walls are evidently very 
ancient. 2, R. of Moab, called in the 
Bible Ar, in the highlands S.E. of 
the Dead Sea. 3. R. of Judah, near 
Kirjath Jearim (Josh. xv. 60). 

Rabbi=great. Simeon (identified by 
some with him who took the infant 
Jesus in his arms: Luke ii. 25, etc.), 
son of Hillel, shortly before Christ, 
was the first doctor of the law 
with the title Rabban, higher than 
Rabbi, Rabbi than Rab. The dis- 


Rabmag. Jer. xxxix. 3, 13. 


Rabsaris. 
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ciples applied it to Christ (Mark 
ix. 5, mi. 21, xiv. 45; John i. 38, 
BOF ks .2e iv. Sl Navi. 125, 1<482, 
xi. 8, xiii. 13). Christ’s prohibition 
of the title to the disciples (Matt. 
xxiii. 7, 8) is against using it in the 
spirit of exercising dominion over the 
faith of others. The triune God is 
the only ‘‘ Father,’’ “‘ Master” (kath- 
eegeetes, guide, Rom. ii. 19; contrast 
John xvi. 13), ‘Teacher’ (didas- 
kalos Vat. MS. Matt. xxiii. 8) in 
the highest sense; on Him alone 
can implicit trust be placed. All are 
“brethren” before Him, none by 
office or precedence nearer to God 
than another. Rabboni (John xx. 
16) is simply “‘ Master,” the 7 final in 
John’s transl. not meaning my, as it 
often does. 


Rabbith. A town of Issachar (Josh. 


xix. 20). 

[See 
NERGAL SHAREZER.] Probably Magis 
not= Magus or Magusu (the Magi) of 
the Behistun inscription; the Magi 
had no standing in Neriglissar’s 
time at Babylon. Emga means 
“priest,” so R. is ‘‘ chief priest.’ 
The office was one of high dignity, 
and gave opportunities for gaining 
possession of the throne. 

1. Sent by Sennacherib 
with Tartan and Rabshakeh against 
Jerusalem (2 Kings xviii. 17). : Mean- 
ing chief eunuch, often a minister of 
state or a commander in expeditions 
(marg. 2 Kings xxv. 19). 2. One 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s princes at the 
taking of Jerusalem under Zedekiah 
(Jer. xxxix. 3,13); probably a title of 
NeEBUSHASBAN [see], i.e. worshipper 
of Nebo. 


Rabshakeh, i.e. chief’ cwpbearer (2 


Kings xviii., xix.; Isa. xxxvi., xxxvii.). 
Sent by Sennacherib with Tartan 
who probably had chief command 
(first in 2 Kings xviii. 17, Isa. xx. 1) 
of an army to induce Jerusalem by 
threats and promises to surrender. 
Spokesman for Tartan and Rabsaris. 
Possibly a Jewish deserter and apo- 
state. This is favoured by his famili- 
arity with the Heb. language, in 
which he addresses fluently (to the 
annoyance of Hezekiah’s officers sent 
to meet him) the Jews on the wall, 
and with Isaiah’s prophecy (viii. 7,8; 
x. 5, 6): “am I now come up with- 
out the Lord to destroy it? The Lord 
said, Go up against this land’’ (2 
Kings xviii. 25). Isaiah (xxxiii. 14) 
alludes to traitors, “sinners in Zion,” 
“hypoerites.”” R. was a zealous 
pleader for his master, reckless of 
truth, glossing over the real miseries 
of deportation by Assyria (Isa. xxxvi. 
16, 17), pretending to have Jehovah 
on his side, yet classing Jehovah with 
the idols of other lands overthrown 
by Assyria (ver. 18-20, liars need to 
have good memories), trying to rob 
the godly of their one only but sure 
trust in trouble, misrepresenting 
Hezekiah’s faithful act in removing 
forbidden high places to Jehovah, as 
though he thereby had dishonoured 
and so forfeited the favour of Je- 
hovah (ver. 7), boasting of Assyria’s 
might, as if, because Judah could not 
supply 2000 riders if even Assyria 
supplied the horses, it wereimpossible 
the Jews could repel one of the least 
of Assyria’s captains (ver. 8, 9); in 


Rachal. 


RACHEL 


filthy and blasphemous language he 
threatens to reduce them to eat their 
own excrement in the extremity of 
famine (ver. 12; 2 Chron. xxxii. 11): 
a sample of the true nature of the 
heathen attack on Jerusalem, at once 
arrogant, blasphemous, and reckless 
of all decency. 


Raca. Chaldee reeiqua, “ worthless, 


vain man ’”’ (Jas. ii. 20; Jud. ix. 4, xi. 
3). Expressing contempt of one as 
at once despicable and worthless; 
three degrees of angry bitterness, 
and of corresponding punishment, are 
described Matt. v. 22. 

One of David’s haunts in 
southern Judah in his flight from 
Saul. To it in reward he sent a 
portion of the Amalekite spoil (1 
Sam. xxx. 29). 


Rachel=a ewe [see Jacop and BrEn- 


JAMIN] (Gen. xxix.—xxxili., xxxv.). 
Jacob’s first interview, courteous 
removal of the stone at the well’s 
mouth, emotion, and kissing her in 
the usual mode of salutation in pas- 
toral life in the East in those days, are 
simply and graphically narrated; his 
love to her making his seven years’ 
service “‘seem but a few days’’; the 
imposition of Leah upon him, his 
second term of service for her, and 
his receiving her in marriage. Hven 
then disappointment followed in her 
childlessness at first; beauty and 
the grace of God do not always go 
together, ‘“R. envied her sister” 
and said with unreasonable and im- 
patient fretfulness, “‘ Give me chitd- 
ren, or else I die.’? Jacob with 
just anger replied, “‘am I in God’s 
stead, who hath withheld from thee 
the fruit of the womb?’’ God took 
her at her word; she had Joseph, 
and in giving birth to Benjamin 
“‘died.”’? At Joseph’s birth she by 
his name (=adding) expressed her 
fond anticipation, ‘‘ the Lord shall 
add to me another son”’ (xxx. 24). 
In obtaining her wish, the greatest 
joy to her, she suffered her sharpest 
pang; Ben-oni’s (‘son of her sor- 
row’’) birth was her death. Her 
stealing her father’s images or TERA- 
PHIM [see], household gods in hu- 
man form, used for divination (Jud. 
xvii. 5, xviii. 14, 17, 18, 20; 1 Sam. 
xy. 23; 2 Sam. xxiii. 24; Ezek. xxi. 
21; Zech. x. 2), and her dexterity 
and ready cunning in hiding them, 
mark a character that had learned 
much of her father’s duplicity. The 
old superstition from which Abra- 
ham had been called still lingered 
in the family (Josh. xxiv. 2, 14). 
Not until Jacob reached Bethel did 
he bury the strange gods under the 
oak by Shechem. A little way from 
Ephrath, which is Bethlehem, R. 
died and was buried, and Jacob set 
a pillar on her grave. The patriarch 
on his death bed vividly recalls that 
tender, deep, and lasting sorrow 
(Gen. xlviii. 7). Though fretful, 
cunning, and superstitious, R. still 
worshipped Jehovah; and after she 
had complained to her husband, and 
received his reproof, she turned in 
praye, to God, for we read “ God 
remembered R., and nearkened to 
her, and opened her womb ”’ (comp. 
1 Sam. i. 19). She had given up a 

her idols before the death stroke fell 
on her (Gen. xxxv.), and, we may well 
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believe, was prepared for her great} Ragau. Luke iii. 35. Ancestor of 


change by the hallowing influences 
of God’s blessing on her husband 
and his seed immediately before, at 
Bethel. Moreover, Joseph, the only 
son over whom she exercised a 
mother’s influence, was from early 
years the choice one of the family; 
such a son must have had a mother 
not altogether dissimilar. Hers is 
the first instance recorded of death 
in childbirth, and her sepulchral 
illar is the first on record in the 
ible. Caves were the usual places 
of sepulture (1 Sam. x. 2). 
Jeremiah (Jer. xxxi. 15) says as to 
Nebuzaradan’s collecting the captive 
Jews at Ramah, previous to their 
removal to Babylon (xl. 1), ‘‘a voice 
was heard in Ramah, lamentation 
and bitter weeping, R. weeping for 
her children ... refused to be 
comforted because they were not; 
thus saith the Lord, Refrain thy 
voice from weeping, for ... there is 
hope in thine end, that thy children 
shall come again to their own bor- 
der.’”’ R., who pined so for children 
and died in bearing “‘ the son of her 
sorrow,’ and was buried in the 
neighbourhood of Ramah (of Ben- 
jamin) and Bethlehem, is poetically 
represented as ‘‘ weeping’”’ for her 
Ephraimite sons carried off by the 
Chaldees. Matthew (ii. 17,18) quotes 
this as fulfilled in Herod’s massacre 
of the innocents. ‘‘ A lesser, and a 
greater, event of different times may 
answer to the single sense of one 
scripture, until the prophecy be ex- 
hausted”’ (Bengel). Besides the 
reference to the Babylonian exile of 
R.’s sons, the Holy Spirit foreshad- 
owed Messiah’s exile to Egypt, and 
the accompanying desolation caused 
near R.’s tomb by Herod’s massacre, 
to the grief of Benjamite mothers 
who had “sons of sorrow,’ as R.’s 
son proved to her. Israel’s repre- 
sentative Messiah’s return from 
Egypt, and Israel’s (both the literal 
and the spiritual) future restor- 
ation (including the innocents) at 
His second advent, are antitypical to 
Israel’s restoration from Babylon, 
the consolation held out by Jeremiah. 
“They were not,’ i.e. were dead 
(Gen. xlii. 13), does not apply so 
strictly to the Babylonian exiles as 
it does to Messiah and His people, 
past, present, and future. ‘‘ There 
is hope in thine end,” viz. when R. 
shall meet her murdered children at 
the resurrection of the saints bodily, 
and of Israel nationally (Ezek. 
xxxvii.). Lit. “each was not,” ¢.e. 
each Bethlehemite mother had but 
one child to lament, as Herod’s limit, 
“two years old and under,” implies ; 
a coincidence the more remarkable 
as not obvious. The singular too 
suits Messiah going to exile in Egypt, 
R.’s chief object of lamentation. Res 
tomb (Arabic Kubbit Rahil) is two 
and a half miles S. of Jerusalem, one 
mile and a half N. of Bethlehem; 
Moslems, Jews, and Christians agree 
as to the site. The tomb is a small 
square building of stone, with a dome, 
and within it a tomb, a modern build- 
ing; in the seventh century A.D. 
there was only a pyramid of stones. 
ae Fifth son of Jesse (1 Chron. 
ij. 14). 


Rahab. 
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idee’, =Reu, son of Peleg (Gen. ix. 
19). 


Raguel, Revet = friend of God. 


Prince priest of Midian; father of 
Zipporah, Moses’ wife, and of 
JETHRO and Hosas [see] (Exod. ii. 
21, iii. 1; Num. x. 29). The older 
tradition, and the insecurity from 
Egyptian power which Moses would 
have been exposed to in the W. of 
the Elanitic gulf, favour the view 
that R. lived on the coast HE. of the 
Elanitic gulf. 2. Gen. xxxvi. 4. 
Josh. ii., vi. The harlot of 
Jericho who received Joshua’s spies. 
She had a house of her own, separate 
from her father, mother, brothers, 
and sisters; perhaps a lodging con- 
venient for travellers, being situated 
on the wall. The flax she spread on 
her roof and the scarlet line make it 
likely she manufactured linen and 
dyed, as did the Phoenicians ; comp. 
vii. 21 the ‘‘ Babylonish garment,” 
implying a trade in such articles with 
Mesopotamia. Jericho, near the fords 
of Jordan, would be an emporium 
between Phoenicia and Babylon and 
Egypt. Hence R. knew the facts of 
the exodus, the miraculous passage 
of the Red Sea, and the overthrow 
of Sihon and Og. God made the 
truth bring the conviction to her mind 
that Israel would conquer Canaan, 
and that “ Jehovah Israel’s God is 
God in heaven above and in earth 
beneath.’’ Faith induced her, at the 
risk of her life, to shelter the spies 
under the stalks of flax spread on the 
flat roof. Her deceiving the king of 
Jericho and saying they had ‘‘ gone 
she knew not whither” is not com- 
mended in Scripture, but only the 
faith which was the mainspring of 
her conduct. Scripture forbids a lie, 
or any “evil doing, that good ma: 
come ”’ (Rom. iii. 7, 8). [See Jaret. 
She next told them of the panic 
which Israel’s advance caused among 
her countrymen, and obtained from 
them the promise that when Israel 
took Jericho she and her father, 
mother, brethren, and sisters, and all 
of the household, should be saved; 
the scarlet line by which they were 
let down from her window in the 
wall was the pledge, placed in the 
window. By her counsel they hid 
three days in the mountains (Quaran- 
tana, abounding in caves, a wall of 
rock rising 1200 ft. precipitously) 
bounding the Jericho plain on the 
N.; and when the pursuers had re- 
turned, and the Jordan fords were 
clear, oe escaped back to Israel’s 
camp. heir tidings must have 
much encouraged the army. Joshua 
faithfully kept the promise to her at 
the destruction of Jericho, causing 
the two spies to bring out R. and 
all her kindred from her house, which 
was under the protection of the 
scarlet line. 


Salmon, then a youth, who married 
robably one of the two. 


her, was 
whom she had saved, gratitude lead- 
ing on to love and erasing the re- 
membrance of her former life of 
shame. Her faith was richly re- 
warded, she becoming mother of 
Boaz (Ruth iv. 21), an ancestress of 
Messiah ; one of the four women, all 
foreigners, Thamar, Rahab, Ruth, 


and Bathsheba, named in Matthew’s 
(i.5)genealogy. Init ‘‘none of the holy 
women are included, only those whom 
the Scriptures blame, in order that 
He who came in behalf of sinners, 
being Himself born of sinners, might 
destroy the sins of all” (Jerome). 
Possibly the 3845 “children of 
Jericho” were posterity of her kin- 
dred, settled in Israel (Ezra ii. 34, 
Neh. iii. 2). Harlotry was not counted 
“sin” among the heathen, though 
not respectable ; but when she ad- 
opted a pure faith she began a pure 
life. Believing knowledge of God’s 
purpose concerning Israel and Jeri- 
cho made her renounce the lower 
duty, patriotism, for the higher one, 
piety; she could only have been 
faithful to her country by unfaithful- 
ness to her God. She renounced the 
pollutions of her country’s gods, with 
which her own harlotry may have 
been connected, to join Jehovah and 
His people. Her provision for her 
parents’ and relatives’ safety shows 
that self was not her sole considera- 
tion. Her hospitality to the spies 
was for their Lord’s sake (Matt. x. 
40-42). Heb. xi. 81: “ by faith the 
harlot R. perished not with them 
that disobeyed not (apeitheesasin, 
God’s will manifested by miracles in 
Israel’s behalf) when she had received 
the spiesin peace,”’ 7.e. securing them 
from hurt. The season, as otherwise 
comes out, was four days before 
passover, “‘on the tenth day of the 
first month,” barley harvest time, 
when Jordan periodically overflowed 
its banks. he flax harvest was 
simultaneous with barley harvest, 
it appears from Exod. ix. 31. In 
undesigned coincidence with these 
casual notices, R. “hid the spies 
with the stalks of flax,” doubtless 
just cut down and spread on the 
roof of her house (Josh. ii. 6, iii. 15, 
iv. 19, v. 10, 11). 


Paul quotes R. as exemplifying ‘‘faith’’; 


James (ii. 25) quotes R. as exempli- 
fying justification by works eviden- 
tially. Therefore Paul’s justification 
by faith alone means a faith, not 
dead, but working by love (Gal. v. 6). 
Again, R.’s act cannot prove justifi- 
cation by works as such, for she was 
a woman of bad character. But asan 
example of grace, justifying through 
an operative as opposed to mere 
verbal faith, none could be more 
suitable than the saved “ harlot.” 
She believed, so as to act on her 
belief, what her countrymen disbe- 
lieved ; and this in the face of every 
improbability that an unwarlike force 
would conquer a well armed one, far 
more numerous. She believed with 
the heart (Rom. x. 9, 10), confessed 
with the mouth, and acted on her 
profession at the risk of her life. A 
woman of loose life, and a Gentile, is 
justified even as Abraham, the father 
of the Jews, the friend of God, was; 
showing that justifying, working 
faith manifests itself in every class. 
The nature of the works alleged, not 
works of charity and virtue, but 
works the value of which consists in 
their being proofs of faith, proves 
that James quotes them as evidences 
of faith, faith expressed in act. We 
are ‘‘justified by works” in the 
sense that we are justified by a faith 


RAHAB 


which always works where it has the 
opportunity. The scarlet line typi- 
fies Jesus’ blood, that secures from 
wrath the Gentiles and even harlots 
and notorious sinners (Matt. xxi. 31, 
32), within His church, even as the 
sprinkled blood of the paschal lamb 
secured Israel in their houses, and 
typified the same all-atoning blood. 
R. is an instance of the call of 
Gentiles anticipatory of that under 
the gospel. 

Rahab = insolence. Poetical name 
for Egypt (Isa. li. 9). In xxx. 7 De 
Dieu transl. ‘I called her Arrogance 
(R.) that sitteth still.” She who 
boasted of the help she would give, 
when put to the test, sat still (xxxvi. 
6). Ps. Ixxxvii. 4, 5, Ixxxix. 10, 
“Thou hast broken R. in pieces, as 
one that is slain.” Egypt is put 
foremost, as first of the great world 
powers that opposed God. She was 
reduced to corpse-like helplessness 
by God’s stroke at the Red Sea, and 
at the slaying of the firstborn pre- 
viously (comp. lxxiv. 18, 14). R. 
occurs in the Heb., Job ix. 13, xxvi. 


1 Chron. ii. 44. 
[See PaLestineE: Climate.]} 
Matar. Geshem, violent rain or gene- 
rically the early and latter rain (Jer. 
v. 24, Joel ii. 23). Yoreh, the early 
rain of autumn; malkosh, the latter 
vain of spring (Prov. xvi. 15, Job 
xxix. 28, Jer. iii. 3, Hos. vi. 8, Zech. 
x. 1). Rebibim, from rab “ many,” 
from the multitude of drops; 
““ showers ”’ (Deut. xxxii. 2). Zerem, 
“violent rain,” “‘bailstorm’’ (Job 
xxiv. 8). Sagrir only in Prov. xxvii. 
15. As compared with Egypt, Pales- 
tine was a land of rain (Deut. xi. 10, 
11), but for six months no rain falls, 
so that “ rain in harvest ” and ‘‘thun- 
der”? were marvellous phenomena, 
and out of time and place (Prov. 
xxvi. 1, 1 Sam. xii. 16-18). The 
early rain begins gradually, the latter 
end of October or beginning of No- 
vember. Generally from the W. or 
S.W. (Luke xii. 54) ; the wind then 
changes to the N. or E, ‘At no 
period in the winter, from the end 
of October to the end of March, does 
rain entirely cease. In January and 
February snow falls, but lies only a 
short time. ‘“ The early rain”? means 
the first autumnal showers which 
prepare the arid soil for the seed; 
*‘the latter rain” the later spring 
showers, especially in March, which 
bring forward the crop toward har- 
vest (Jas. v. 7, Prov. xvi. 15). Show- 
ers fall occasionally in April and May. 
God claimsas His peculiar prerogative 
the sending or withholding of rain, 
which He made dependent on the 
obedience or disobedience of Israel 
(Lev. xxvi. 38-5, 19; Deut. xi. 18-15, 
xxviii. 23, 24; Jer. iii. 3, v. 24, xiv. 
22). “'lhe latter rain in the first 
(month) ”’ in Joel ii. 23 means in the 
month when first it is needed; or 
else, as Vulg. and LXX., “as at the 
first’? (comp. Isa. i. 26, Hos. ii. 15, 
Mal. iti. 4); or in Nisan or Abib, 
the passover month, the first, viz. the 
end of March and beginning of April. 
The departure of winter was marked 
by the cessation of rain (S. of Sol. ii. 
11-18). Rain is the beautiful image 
of the Spirit’s refreshing influences 
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in Messiah’s kingdom (Hos. vi. 3, 2 
Sam. xxiii. 4, Ps. xxii. 6). 

Rainbow. [See Bow.] 

Rakem. 1 Chron. vii. 16. 

Rakkath. A fortified town of Naph- 
tali (Josh. xix. 35). 

Rakkon. A town of Dan, not far 
from Joppa; Yerakon in LXX. 
(Josh. xix. 46.) 

Ram. 1. Ruth iv. 19; 1 Chron. ii. 9, 
10, 25, 27. Hezron’s second son, 
born in Egypt after Jacob settled 
there, for he is not mentioned in 
Gen. xlvi. 4. In Matt. i. 3, 4, Luke 
iii. 38, Aram. 2. Job xxxii.2. Uz 
and Aram recur three times in the 
race of Shem (Gen. x. 28, xxii. 2, 
xXxxvi. 28). 

Ram, Battering. Ezra iv. 2, xxi. 
22. A mound was usually raised, on 
which the ram was planted, to be on 
a level with the walls. The ram was 
sometimes fixed, or else joined to 
moveable wooden towers containing 
warriors. It was hung by a rope, 


whereby the men inside swung it 
forward and backward. The be- 
sieged by a double rope from the 
battlements tried to catch the ram, 
or else threw lighted torches on it. 

Rama, Rama = an elevated spot. 
1. In Benjamin (Jer. xxxi. 15, Matt. 
ii. 18). The cry of the weeping 
mothers and of Rachel is poetic- 
ally represented as heard as far as 
R., on the E. side of the N. road 
between Jerusalem and _ Bethel; 
R. where Nebuzaradan gathered the 
captive Jews to take them to Babylon. 
Not far from Gibeah of Saul (1 ay 
xxii. 6, Hos. v. 8, Isa. x. 28-382). 
Now Er Ram, five miles from Jeru- 
salem (Jud. iv. 5, xix. 138; Josh. 
xviii. 25). There isan Er Ram one 
mile anda half E. of Bethlehem; but 
explain Jer. xxxi. 15 as above. BAASHA 
see, and Asa|] fortified it, to prevent 

is subjects from going 8. to Jerusa- 
lem to the great feasts, and so joining 
the kingdom of Judah (1 Kings xv. 
17-21, 2 Chron. xvi. 1-5). The coin- 
cidence is clear between R.’s being 
built by Israel, its overthrow by Ju- 
dah, and the emigration from Israel 
to Judah owing to Jeroboam’s idola- 
try (1 Kings xii. 26, 2 Chron. xi. 14— 
17) ; yet the events are named sepa- 
rately, and their connection only 
inferred by comparison of distinct 
passages, a minute proof of genuine- 
ness. Its people returned after the 
captivity (Ezra ii. 26, Neh. vii. 30). 
The R., xi. 33, was further W. 

2. The house of Elkanah, Samuel’s 
father (1 Sam. i. 19, ii.11). Samuel’s 
birthplace, residence, and place of 
burial. Here he built an altar to 
Jehovah (vii. 17, viii. 4, xv. 34, xvi. 18, 
xix. 18, xxv. 1, xxviii. 3). Contracted 
from Ramathaim haere in mount 
Ephraim (which included under its 
name the northern parts of Benja- 
min, Bethel, and Ataroth: 2 Chron. 
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xiii. 19, xv.8; Jud. iv.5; 1 Sam. i. 1) 
Moslem, Jewish, and Christian tra 
dition places Samuel’s home on th 
height Neby Samwil, four mile 
N.W. of Jerusalem, than which it i 
loftier. Arculf (A.D. 700) identifie: 
it as ‘‘ Saint Samuel.’ The professe 
tomb is a wooden box; below it is 
cave excavated like Abrahbam’s buria 
place at Hebron, from the rock, an¢ 
closed against entrance except by : 
narrow opening in the top, throug! 
which pilgrims pass their lamps anc 
petitions to the sacred vault beneath 
The city where Samuel anointec 
Saul (1 Sam. ix., x.) was probably; 
not Samuel’s own city R., for the 
city of Suul’s anointing was_ neat 
Rachel’s sepulchre adjoining Beth 
lehem (1 Sam. x. 2), whereas mount 
Ephraim wherein was Ramathaim 
Zophim did not reach so farS. Nea 
Neby Samuwil, the probable site o! 
Samuel’s R., is the well of Sechr 
to which Saul came on his way to R. 
now “ Samuel’s fountain’’ near Bei 
Isku. Beit Haninah (probabl; 
Naioth) is near (1 Sam. xix. 18-24) 
Hosea (v. 8) refers to R. The ap 
pended “‘ Zophim”’ distinguishes ii 
from R. of Benjamin. . Elkanah’: 
ancestor Zuph may have been the 
origin of the ‘t Zophim.’’ 

8. A fortress of Naphtaliinthe mount: 
ainous region N.W. of the sea o! 
Galilee. Now Rameh, eight mile 
E.S.E. of Safed, on the main track 
between Akka and the N. of the sez 
of Galilee, on the slope of a loft; 
hill. 4. On Asher’s boundary be: 
tween Tyre and Sidon; a R. is still 
three miles E. of Tyre. 5. Ramotl 
Gilead (2 Kings viii. 29, 2 Chron 
xxii. 6). 6. Re-occupied by Benja 


min on the return from Babylor 


(Neh. xi. 83). Identified by Grove 
, with Ramleh. 
Ramath Lehi. So Samson named 


the scene of his slaying a thousand 
Philistines witha jawbone. Jud. xv. 
17, ‘‘the height of Lehi.” In ver 
9 “Lehi” is used by anticipation, 
Samson calling it so subsequently, 
or else he played on the name which 
it had already, “ Ramath Lehi,” a: 
expressing what he now has done, viz. 
“lifted up the jawbone.’ [But see 
Lrnl. 

Ramath Mizpeh. Gad’s northern 
landmark (Josh. xiii. 26). [See Muz- 


PEH. 
Beek (Ramah) of the south. 
* A town in the extreme S. of Simeon 
(Josh. xix. 8). The same as Baat- 
atH Brrr [see]. South Ramoth, 
1 Sam. xxx. 27. ; 
Ramathaim Zophim. [See Ra- 


MAH. 
Bane) nite. 1 Chron. xxvii. 27. _ 
Rameses. There is mentioned in 


Egyptian monuments RHMSS, son 
of Aahmes I. (Lepsius); the new 
Pharaoh “that knew not Joseph.” 


Ramoth. Of thesons of Bani. 


Ramoth 


RAMOTH 


The Pharaohs of the 19th dynasty of 
R. (Rameses II. was the great con- 


RAMESES Il. 
queror) two centuries later have a 


final u, Ramessu. In Gen. xlvii.11 R. 
is the name of a district. In Exod. i. 
11 Raamses is the city which already 
existed, but which the Israelites now 
strengthened as a treasure city. 
Rameses II. fortified and enlarged it 
long after. LXX.make R.the Hero- 
opolis of later times. It and Pithom 
were on the canal dug under Osirta- 
sin of the 12th dynasty. Derived 
from Ra-mes, “‘ child of Ra’”’ the 
sun god. The Egyptians called them- 
selves “children of Ra” from the 
earliest times, even “ Mizraim’’ may 
be from Mis-ra, The name R. would 
fitly apply to Goshen which was espe- 
cially associated with sun worship. 
Aahmes I. built cities in the Delta, 
especially on the eastern quarter 
whence the invading shepherds had 
come, and waslikely as restorer of the 
sun (Ra) worship to have given the 
name R. to the treasure city which 
Israel fortified there, as he gave italso 
to his son. Besides Pi (city) should 
appear before R. if it were the Egyp- 
tian designation from the name of king 
Rameses. When Rameses II. enlarged 
it its name was R. Meiamon, not R. 
simply. Moreover, when enlarged by 
him it was the centre of a large 
Egyptian festive population, whereas 
in Exod. i. 11 it is in the midst of 
oppressed Israelites. Lepsius makes 
Aboo Kesheyd to be on the site. 
Ramoth. A Levitical city of Issachar 
(1 Chron. vi. 73). Jarmuth in Josh. 
xxi. 28, 29. 

Put 


away his foreign wife (Hzra x. 29). 
Gilead. “Heights of 
Gilead.’’ <A fortress commanding 
Argob and the Jair towns, occupied 
by Solomon’s commissariat officer (1 
Kings iv.13). Keenly fought for by 
the Israelites and their enemies the 
Syrians under Ahab and Joram (xxii. 
4; it had been seized by Benhadad 
I. from Omri; Josephus Ant. viii. 
15, § 8. Ahab fell in attempting to 
recover it). Joram of Israel allied 
himself with Ahaziah of Judah (2 
Chron. xxi. 5, 6), gained and kept 
Ramoth Gilead in spite of Hazael (2 
Kings ix. 14,15; Josephus Ant. ix. 6, 
§ 1). Jehu from it started to seize the 
kingdom. 2 Kings viii. 283= Ramath 
Mizpeh in Josh. xiii. 26. The spot 
called by Jacob in his covenant with 
Laban, of which the pillar and stone 
heap was pledge, Galeed and Mizpan 
[see]. A city of refuge in Gad (Deut. 
iv. 43; Josh. xx. 8, xxi. 88). Now 
Es Salt, W. of Philadelphia, or else 
Jela’ad (Gilead) four miles N. of Es 
Salt, for Ramath Mizpeh is in the N. 
of Gad (Josh. xiii. 26), which Hs Salt 
isnot. The Arabic of Josh. xiii. 26 
has Ramah el Jeresh or Jerash 
(Gerasa). 


Ramyg’ skins dyed red. Coloured 
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like red morocco. - Manufactured in 
Libya from remote antiquity. An 
inner covering of the tabernacle 
(Exod. xxv. 5). 
Ransom. Gr. lutron, antilutron (1 
Tim. ii. 6). A price paid for freeing 
a captive. Anti implies vicarious, 
equivalent substitution, “‘a ransom 
for many ”’ (Matt. xx. 28; Eph. i. 7; 
1 Pet. i. 18,19). Man was the slave 
of Satan, sold under sin. He was 
unable to ransom himself, because 
absolute obedience is due to God; 
therefore no act of ours can satisfy 
for the least offence. Lev. xxv. 48 
allowed one sold captive to be re- 
deemed by one cf his brethren. The 
Son of God therefore became man in 
order that as our elder brother He 
should redeem us (Heb. ii. 14, 15). 
[See REDEEM. ] 
Rapha. 1 Chron. viii.387. Rephaiah 
in ix. 43. 
Raphu. Num. xiii. 9. 
| Raven: ’oreb, from a root “ black.” 
Including the crow. Not allowed as 
food (Ley. xi. 15). Of the order In- 
sessores, family Corvide. Gen. viii.7, 
Noah’s first messenger from the ark, 
which kept going forthand returning, 
resting on the ark but never enter- 
ing, feeding on the floating carcases ; 
type of the carnal soul that having 
left, God finds no rest (Isa. lvii. 20, 
21); like Satan (Jobi.7, ii. 2). Ra- 
vens fed Elijah at the brook Cherith 
(1 Kings xvii. 4, 6) when cut off from 
intercourse with men, who might 
have betrayed him to Ahab. When 
even the voracious ravens were against 
their nature made to care for him 


more than for themselves, his confi- 
dence was strengthened in Jehovah’s 
illimitable resources to help him in 
his coming conflict with the idol- 
atrous priests, 
people, andking. 
Though man 
dislikes the ra- 
ven as of ill 
omen God cares 
for Miaionie) 
xxxvili. 41, Ps. i 
exlvii. 9, Luke 
xii. 24). The raven is singled out 
as exemplifying God’s care for His 
creatures because of their restless 
flying in search for food to satisfy 
their voracious appetites. With 
their hoarse cry they unconsciously 
appeal to their Maker and Preserver 
for their necessary food, and never 
in vain, though they neither sow 
nor reap neither have storehouse 
nor barn. A lesson of faith to 
us. The ravens build their nests 
in solitary ‘‘ valleys,’ hence a sign 
of desolation (Isa. xxxiv. 11). Birds 
of prey attack the eye especially. 
The mocker of his father shall 
die a death of shame, and be a 
prey to the ‘‘ raven of the valley”’ 
(Prov. xxx. 17). The shrewd and ill 
visage of the raven, its mourning 
hue, its solitary haunts, harsh croak, 
instant scenting of premonitory de- 
composition even before death, made 
it be regarded as of ill omen. The 
glossy steel-blue black of the raven is 
the image of the bridegroom’s locks 
(S. of Sol. v. 11). 

Reaia. 1 Chron. v. 5. 

Reaiah. 1.1 Chron. iv.2. 2, Ezra 
ii. 47, Neh. vii. 50. 


RECHAB 


| 
Reba. Num. xxxi. 8, Josh. xiii. 21. 
Rebekah (ResBecca Rom. ix. 10). 


Arabic ‘fa rope with a noose,’’ 7.e. 
captivating. Bethuel’s daughter, La- 
ban’s sister, Isaac’s [see] wife (Gen. 
xxii. 28, xxiv.). R., the grand- 
daughter of Abraham’s brother, mai- 
ries [saac, Abraham’s son; it is an 
undesigned coincidence with proba- 
bility that Isaac was the son of 
Abraham’s and Sarah’s old age 
(Gen. xviii. 12), and so, though of a 
generation earlier than R., yet not so 
much her senior in years. A model 
marriage: God’s direction was asked 
and given, the godly seed was equally 
yoked with the seed of the godly, 
the parents sanctioned it, R. was one 
who had as a maiden discharged 
domestic duties diligently; her 
beauty, courtesy, willing consent, 
modesty, all made her deservedly 
attractive, and secured Isaaec’s love 
at once and permanently. Barren 
for 19 years, she at last received 
children by God’s gift in answer to 
Isaac’s prayers. Before they were 
born she was told, in answer to her 
inquiry of the Lord because of her 
sensations, the elder shal] serve the 
younger (xxv. 21-23; Rom. ix. 10- 
12), illustrating ‘“‘the purpose of 
God, according to election, not of 
works but of Him that calleth,’’ in- 
asmuch as it was when “ neither had 
done any good or evil.” [See Jacos, 
Esau. | 


Jacob was her favourite because of his 


gentle domestic habits (Gen. xxv. 
28). This partiality led her to the 
deceit practised on Isaac to gain his 
blessing for Jacob (xxvii.). Esau’s 
Hittite wives ‘‘ were a grief to Isaac 
and R.” (xxvi. 34, 35.) Her beauty 
tempted Isaac when in _ Gerar, 
through fear of being killed for R.’s 
sake, to say she was his sister. All 
compromises of truth, through fear 
of man (Prov. xxix. 25), bring their 
own punishment. Isaac exposed her 
to the risk of defilement, which a 
straightforward course would have 
averted, and exposed himself to the 
rebuke of the worldly ABIMELECH 
{see] (Gen. xxvi.). She saved Jacob 
from Esau’ s murderous fury by induc- 
ing Isaac to send him away to Padan 
Aram (xxviii. 1-5); thus she brought 
on herself by the one great sin the 
loss of her favourite’s presence for 
the rest of her life, for she was not 
alive when he returned, Isaac alone 
survived (xxxv. 27). Faith in God’s 
promise as to Jacob tbe younger, 
given before birth, prompted her to 
seek the blessing for him; unbelief 
and ignorance of God’s holiness 
tempted her to do evil that good 
might come. DerporaH [see] her 
nurse died and was buried at Bethel 
on Jacob’s return. She evidently 
had gone back to Padan Aram, and 
jomed Jacob after her mistress’ 
death. R. was buried in the cave: 
of Machpelah with Abraham and 
Sarah. Isaac was subsequently 
buried there (xlix. 31). 


Rechab. Father or ancestor of 


JeHONADAB [see] (2 Kings x. 15, 
28; 1 Chron.i. 55; Jer. xxxv. 6-19). 
ReEcHABITES, the dwellers in cities. 
are distinguished from the nomad 
wanderers (Gen. iv. 20-22) ; and the 
distinction still exists in Persia and 


RECHAB 


Arabia, where the two classes are 
found side by side. R., meaning 
“rider,’? may be an epithet that be- 
came a proper name; a wild Be- 
douin-like nomad rider, as the R. 
(2 Sam. iv. 2): a fit companion for 
Jehu the furious driver (2 Kings 
ix. 20). Boulduc (Keel. ante Leg., 
iii. 10) infers from 2 Kings ii. 12, 
xii. 14, that Elijah and Elisha were 
“the chariot (recheb) of Israel,” i.e. 
its safeguard, and that their austere 
followers were ‘‘sons of the chariot,” 
which phrase was subsequently, 
through ignorance of the original 
meaning, made “sons of RK.” John 
of Jerusalem says Jehonadab was 
Elisha’s disciple (Iustit. Monach. 25). 
Theascetic rule against wine, houses, 
sowing, and planting (Jer. xxxv.), 
was a safeguard against the corrupt- 
ing licence of the Phoenician cities 
and their idolatries (Amos ii. 7, 8; 
vi.3-6). They must rigidly adhere to 
the simplicity of their Arab tent life. 
Jehonadab’s name, containing “ Je- 
hovah,” and his abhorrence of Baal 
worship, imply that the Rechabites 
though not of Israel were included 
in the Abrahamic covenant; the 
Arab Wahabees, ascetics as to opium 
and tobacco, present a parallel. In 
Jeremiah’s days they were still faith- 
ful to Jehovah. Their strict nazarite 
vow was the ground of their ad- 
mission into one of the temple 
chambers deveted to the sons of 
Hanak sprung from “ Igdaliah a man 
of God,” or prophet of special sanc- 
tity. There they resisted the tempta- 
tion to drink wine; and Jeremiah 
makes their faithfulness to their 
earthly father a reproof of Israel’s 
unfaithfulness to their heavenly 
Father. God consequently promises, 
‘* Jehonadab son of R. shall not want 
aman to stand before Me for ever,” 
2.e. to minister in the sanctuary 
before Jehovah so long as Israel’s 
sanctuary and polity stand: so Levi 
(Deut. x. 8, xviii. 5-7; Gen. xviii. 22; 
Jud. xx. 28; Ps. exxxiv.1; Jer. xv. 
19); so the targum of Jonathan 
transl. ‘‘ministers before Me.” It 
was an adoption of the Rechabites 
into Israel, by incorporation with 
Levi, on the ground of their nazarite- 
like purity and consecration. The 
Rechabites are spoken of as “scribes” 
(1 Chron. in. 55); at the return from 
Babylon they took a profession, al- 
most exclusively a Levite one. Kim- 
chi (in Vatablus) cites the tradition 
recorded by R. Judah that the Re- 
chabites married Levites, and their 
children ministered in the temple. 
Their close juxtaposition with the 
sons of David (1 Chron. iii. 1) shows 
in what esteem the sacred writer 
held them. 

Hegesippus (Euseb. H. E., ii. 23) men- 
tions that a Rechabite priest pro- 
tested against the martyrdom of 
James the Just. Hegesippus thus at- 
tests the existence of the Rechabites 
assharing in the temple ritual down to 
its destruction by the Romans; fulfil- 
ling Jer. xxxv. 19. Benjamin of 
Tudela (12th century) says that near 
El Jubar (Pumbeditha) he found 
100,000 Rechabite Jews, who tilled, 
kept flocks and herds, abstained from 
wine and flesh, and gave tithes to 
teachers who devoted themselves to 


Rechah. 
Reconciliation. Katallage,“atonr- 
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studying the law and weeping for 
Jerusalem ; their prince Solomon 
han Nasi traced his descent to David 
and ruled over Thema and Telmas. 
Wolff found a tribe, the Beni Khaibr, 
near Senaa, who called themselves 
“sons of Jonadab,’’ and said they 
numbered 60,000 (Journal, ii. 334, 
335). The LXX. prefix a title to 
Ps. lxxi., ‘a psalm by David, of the 
sons of Jonadab, and of those first 
carried captive’’: this implies, in the 
third century B.c., a Heb, title ex- 
isted declaring that the Rechabites 
shared the Babylonian captivity, and 
with the Levite psalmists expressed 
the nation’s sorrows and aspirations. 
1 Chron. iv. 12. 


MENT” [see, and SACRIFICE, PROPI- 
TIATION]. Rom. v. 10, 11: “we were 
reconciled. .. being reconciled. . . 
we have now received the reconcilia- 
tion”? (the same word as the verb 
and participle). The “ reconcilia- 
tion’’ here cannot be that of our- 
selves to God, or having its rise in us, 
for we then should not be said to 
“receive’’ it, but that of God to us. 
We have received the laying aside 
of owr enmity to God would not be 
sense. Heb. ratzah “to associate 
with,” ‘‘to be satisfied’’ or appeased. 
Katallage, diallage, isthe changing of 
places, coming over from one to the 
other side. In 1 Sam. xxix. 4 (yith- 
ratatzeh zeh el adonaiv), ‘wherewith 
should this man (David) reconcile 
himself to his master (Saul) ?”’ the 
anger to be laid aside was not David’s 
to Saul, but Saul’s to David; ‘‘ re- 
concile himself to Saul’’ therefore 
means to unduce Saul to be reconciled 
to him and take hin back to his 
favour. So Matt. v. 24, “be recon- 
ciled to thy brother,” means, “ pro- 

itiate him to lay aside hisanger and 
he reconciled to thee.”” So 2 Cor. 
y. 18, 19, ‘‘God hath reconciled us 
to Himself by Jesus Christ,” 2.¢. re- 
stored us (the world, ver. 19) to His 
favour by satisfying the claims of 
justiceagainstus. The time (aorist) 
is completely past, implying a once 
for all accomplished fact. Our posi- 
tion judicially in the eye of God’s 
law is altered, not as though Christ’s 
sacrifice made a change in God’s 
character and made Him to love us. 
Nay, Christ’s sacrifice was the provi- 
sion of God’s love, not its procuring 
cause (Rom. viii. 32). _Christ’s blood 
was the RANSOM [see] or price paid 
at’ God’s own cost to reconcile the 
exercise of His mercy with justice, 
not as separate, but as the eternally 
co-existing harmonious attributes in 
the unchangeable God. Rom. iii. 25, 
26, ‘‘God in Christ reconciles the 
world to Himself,’ as 2 Cor. v. 19 
explains, by ‘‘not imputing their 
trespasses unto them,”’ and by in the 
first instance satisfying His own 
justice and righteous enmity against 
sin (Ps. vii. 11, Isa. xii. 1), Katal- 
lasson, ‘‘ reconciling,’’ implies 
‘changing ” the judicial status from 
one of condemnation to one of justi- 
fication. The “at-one-ment” or re- 
conciliation is the removal of the bar 
to peace and acceptance with the 
holy God which His righteousness 
interposed against our sin. The first: 
step towards peace between us and 


Red Sea. 


RED SEA 


God was on God’s side (John iii. 16). 
The change now to be effected must 
be on the part of offending man, God 
the offended One being already re- 
conciled. Man, not God, now needs 
to be reconciled by laying aside his 
enmity against God (Rom. v.10, 11). 
Ministers’ entreaty to sinners, “be 
ye reconciled to God,” is equivalent 
to “receive the reconciliation” al- 
ready accomplished (2 Cor. v. 21). 
In Heb. ii. 17 Christ is called ‘ High- 
priest in things pertaining to God 
to make reconciliation for (hilaskes- 
thai, to ewxpiate) the sins of the 
people.’ Lit. ‘‘ to propitiate (in re- 
spect to) the sins,’ etc. God’s justice 
is (humanly speaking) propitiated by 
Christ’s sacrifice. Butas God’s love 
was side by side from everlasting 
with His justice, Christ’s sacrifice 
is never expressly said to propitiate 
God (but Heb. ii. 17 virtually im- 
plies something like it), lest that 
sacrifice should seem antecedent to 
and producing God’s yrace. God’s 
love originated Christ’s _ sacritice, 
whereby God’s-justice and love are 
harmonized. By Christ’s sacrifice 
the sinner 1s brought into God’s 
favour, which by sin he had jusily 
forfeited. Hence his prayer is, “‘ God 
be propitiated (hilastheeti) to me 
who am a sinner” (Luke xviii. 18). 
Christ who had no sin ‘‘ made recon- 
ciliation for (le kappeer [see PircH, 
ATONEMENT], covered) the iniquity ” 
of all (Dan. ix. 24, Ps. xxxii. 1). 
“Man can suffer, but cannot satisfy ; 
God can satisfy, but cannot suffer. 
But Christ, being both God and man, 
can both suffer and also satisfy. He 
is competent to suffer for man and 
to make satisfaction to God, in order 
to reconcile God to man and man to 
God. So Christ, having assumed 
my nature into His person, and so 
satisfied Divine justice for my sins, 
I am received into favour again with 
the most high God.’’ (Beveridge.) 


Recorder: mazkir. Historiographer, 


whose charge was over the public 
registers, to see that fit persons put 
on record for future remembrance 
the annals of the kingdom. A high 
office; the chancellor, not merely 
national annalist (as Vulg. and 
LXX.); he kept a record of what- 
ever took place around the king, in- 
formed him of what occurred in the 
kingdom, and presided over the privy 
council (2 Sam. viii. 16, xx. 24; 1 
Chron. xviii. 15 marg. “‘at the hand of 
the king’; 1 Kings iv. 3; 2 Kings 
xvili. 18, 87; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 8). 
Heb. Sea of Suph (sea- 
weed; like wool, as the Arabic 
means: Gesenius). The Egyptians 
called it the Sea of Punt (Arabia). 
Called red probably from the colour 
of the weed, and the red coral and 
sandstone, not from Edom (red) 
which touched it only at Elath; nor 
from Himyerites (hamar, ‘‘ red” in 
Arabic; the Phoenicians too are 
thought to mean red men, and to 
have come from the Red Sea), as 
their connection with it was hardly so 
close and so early as to have given 
the name. An ancient canal, beguu 
by Sesostris, continued by Darius 
Hystaspesand Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
joined the Nile to it. 


Boundaries. On the W. Egypt, Nubia, 


RED SEA 


and Abyssinia; on the KE. Arabia; 
on the N. the isthmus of Suez; on 
the S. the straits of Bab el Mandeb 
(gate of tears) joining it to the Indian 
ocean ; 1600 English miles long, by 
an average of 150 broad. The mount- 
ains on each side vary from 3000 tu 
6000 ft. high; the tops granite, un- 
derneath limestone, on the seashore 
light coloured sandstone. Thenorth- 
ern end (‘‘ the tongue of the Egyptian 
Sea’’), since the exodus, has dried 
up for 50 miles. The land at the head 
of the gulf has risen, that ou the 
Mediterranean has fallen (comp. Isa. 
xi. 15, xix. 5). This drying. up has 
caused the ancient canal which con- 
veyed the Red Sea commerce to the 
Nile (from about Heroopolis on the 
Birket et Timsah and lake of the 
crocodile to Bubastis at the Nile), 
and irrigated the country (wady 
Tumeylat) to be neglected and ruined. 
The country about has consequently 
become a gravelly sand desert, with 
rank marsh land round the old sea 
bottom, called “the bitter lakes.’’ 
Near them was the town Heroopolis, 
from which the gulf of Suez was 
called the Heroopolite gulf. Ras 
Mohammed, the headland of the 
Sinaitic peninsula, divides the Red 
Sea into two tongues: the western one 
the gulf of Suez, 1380 miles long by 
18 broad, narrowing to ten at the 
head; the eastern one the gulf of 
Akabah (=a declivity), 90 long 
by an average of 15 broad. Pre- 
cipitous mountains 2000 ft. high rise 
from the shore. The Arabah or 
Ghor connects it with the Dead Sea 
and Jordan valley. Anciently the 
gulf of Akabah was the Sinus Elani- 
ticus, from Clana or Elath at the 
northern end. No _ considerable 
stream falls into this large sea. The 
gulf of Suez is the shallowest part. 
The waters are remarkably trans- 
parent, so that the plants, corals, and 
rocks are visible to a great depth. 
Its phosphorescence is also note- 
worthy. This is the most northern 
part of the ocean where coral reefs 
are found. These take the outline 
of the coast, and being covered for 
some distance with only five or six 
feet of water render access to land 
difficult. The western or Egyptian 
side of the Red Sea is of limestone 
formation; gebel Gharib 6000 ft. 
high ; the porphyry mount, gebel ed 
Dukhkhan, inland, is about the same 
height; gebel ez Zeyt, “the oil 
(petroleum) mount,” is close to the 
sea. On these barren and_ solitary 
hills lived many of the early Christian 
hermits. The patriarch of the 
Coptic church is chosen from the 
inonks of the convent of St. Anthony. 
Sesostris (Rameses II.) was the “ first 
who, passing the Arabian gulf in a 
fleet of long war vessels, reduced the 
inhabitants bordering the Red Sea”’ 
(Herodotus). Solomon built a navy 
at ‘‘Ezion Geer [see] (now dry 
land), beside Elath on the Red Sea 
in Edom” (1 Kings ix. 26). Jeho- 
shaphat’s ships were wrecked here 
ou the reef Edh Dhahab (Ezion 
Geber, ‘‘ giant’s backbone”’): xxii. 48. 
Pharaoh Necho built ships in the 
Arabian gulf, manned by Phoenicians 
(Herodotus il. 159). Pliny says their 
ship: were of papyrus, like tlhe Nile 


Redeemer. 
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boats. The Arab jelebehs, carrying 
pilgrims along the coast, have the 
planks sewed together with cocoanut 
fibre, and caulked with the date palm 
fibre and oil of the palma Christi, and 
sails of mats made of the dém palm. 
The Himyerite Arabs formed mostly 
the crews of the seagoing ships. On 
the Heroopolite gulf, besides Heroo- 
polis (now perhaps Aboo Kesheyd) at 
its head, was Arsinoe founded by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and Berenice 
on the southern frontier of Egypt. 
On the Arabian coast Mu’eyleh, 
Yembo (the port of El Medeeneh), 
Juddah (the port of Mecca), and 
Mocha. The Red Sea and Egypt 
after the time of Alexander the Great 


PHCNICIAN SHIP, 


was the channel of commerce between 
Europe and India. Subsequently the 
trade passed round the Cape of Good 
Hope. But now the overland mail 
and Suez canal are again bringing it 
by way of Egypt and the Red Sea. 
{On Israel’s passage of the Red Sea, 
see Exopus. 

See Ransom.] Redeem, 
Heb. padhah and gaal. The goel, 
nearest of kin, had three rights: 
(1) To purchase back the forfeited 
inheritance for an Israelite who, 
through poverty, had sold his land; 
as Boaz (=might in him; the name 
of one of the two temple pillars ; 
type of Christ) did for Ruth (iv. 
3-5) ; or to hold land in possession 
for an impoverished kinsman till the 
year of jubilee, when it should re- 
vert to the original owner (Lev. xxv. 
10, 13-16, 24-28). Autitypically, 
man the heir of all things bartered 
his maguificent birthright for vanity; 
Christ, by assuming our manhood, 
became our goel, and saved us from 
being disinherited for ever (Heb. 
ii. 9-15); the full restoration of 
the inheritance is to be at “the 
times of restitution of all things” 
(Acts iii. 21, Matt. xix. 28), the 
grand last jubilee (Isa. Ixi. 2-4); 
ushered in, as the Israelite jubilee, 
with the great trumpet (Rev. xi. 15, 
1 Cor. xv. 52, 1 Thess. iv. 16, Isa. 
xxvii. 13). (2) The goel ransomed 
his kinsman frum bondage to the 
foreigner (Lev. xxv. 47-49). So 
manu sold himself to Satan’s bond- 
age; Jesus has (at the price of His 
precious blood, 1 Pet. i. 18, 19) 
ransomed ‘‘the lawful captive de- 
livered”’ (Isa. xlix. 24). (8) The 
goel avenged the death of his slain 
kinsman asa point of honour. So 
our Redeemer “through death has 
destroyed Satan (man’s ‘murderer 
from the beginning,’ Jobn viii. 44) 
who had the power of death,’ and 
has delivered us from everlasting 
“bondage ’’ to him (Heb. ii. 14, 15; 
Hos. xii. 14), Our Boaz has not 
“left off His kindness to the living 
and to the dead” (Ruth ii. 20); 
transl. Job xix. 25-27 “I know 


REED 


that my Redeemer (vindicator, 
avenger; redressing my wrongs on 
Satan their inflicter) liveth, and that 
He shall arise the Last (1 Cor. xv. 
45, Rev. i. 17) above the dust (with 
which is mingled man’s crumbling 
body: 1 Cor. xv. 20, 23; Rom. viii. 
23; Eph. i. 14), and though aftermy 
skin (is destroyed) this (body) is 
destroyed, yet from my flesh (mibe- 
sari; as from a window, S. of Sol. 
ii. 9) shall I see God, whom I shall 
see for myself (on my side), no 
longer estranged’’ (zavr) from me. 
The redemption of our now weak 
body will be our grand vindica- 
tion from present wrongs such as 
Job’s. As the body (not merely the 
soul) was the sufferer, the body’s 
restoration in incorruption must be 
the vindication; this alone would 
disprove the imputation of guilt 
thrown on Job because of its suffer- 
ings. Job elsewhere hoped for the 


resurrection after his being ‘‘ hidden. 
in the grave” for a time (Job xiv. 
13-15; John v. 21, 26, 28; Isa. 
XXVi. 


19-21; Ps. xvii. 15). The 
Egyptian myth of Osiris 
and his son Horus in 
the “Ritual of the 
Dead” strikingly con- 
firms the primitive 
revelation of the pro- 
mised Redeemer, of 
which it is the corrup- 


tion. Horus as Ra was 
creator; as Teti, the 
redeemer from the 


power of Apophis the 
serpent, and of Typhoon the hippo- 
potamus, representatives of the evil 
being; as Nets, Horusis the deliverer 
of the justified. 


Reed: agnwn. Used to forma rope: 


Job xh. 2, “canst thou put a 
rush rope (agmon) into his nose? ’’ 
in ver. 20 agmon is a ‘ caldron” 
from agam ‘to flow.” “ Branch 
(the high) and rush”’ (the low) (Isa. 
ix. 14, lviii. 5), “ bow down... head 
as a bulrush,” imply that the head 
of the agnion was pendulous. Some 
aquatic, reed 
like, plant, the 
Arundo donaz, 
or phragmitis, 
used as a walk- 
ing stick, but 
apt to break 
and pierce the 
hand leaning 
on it (2 Kings 
xviii. 21; Ezek. 
xxix. 6, 7). The gome, of the sedge 
kind (Cyperacee ), the papyrus or 
paper reeds of which Moses’ ark was 
formed (Exod. ii. 3). Used to form 
boats on the Nile, also garments, 
shoes, baskets, and paper (Isa. xviii. 
2); Job viii. 11 ‘‘can the papyrus 
plant grow without mire?” so the 
godless thrive only in outward pros- 
perity, which soon ends, for they 
are without God “the fountain of 
life” (Ps. xxxvi. 9). Rapid growth 
at first, like the papyrus; then sud- 
den destruction. The papyrus is 
not now found in Egypt; but it has 
for ages been on the margin of Lake 
Huleh or Merom and Lake Tiberias 
and in Syria. Paper was formed 
by cutting the interior of the 
stalks into thin slices lengthwise, 
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after removing the rind, and laying 
them side by side in succession on a 
flat board; similar ones were laid 
over them at right angles, and the 
whole was cemented together by a 
glue, and pressed and dried. The 
Egyptians stewed and ate the lower 
part of the papyrus (Herodot. ii. 92). 
It grows from three to six feet high; 
Tristram (Land of Israel, 436) says 
16 feet, and the triangular stems 
three inches in diameter, N. of 
Lake Tiberias. There are no leaves; 
the flowers are small spikelets at 
the tip of the threadlike branchlets 
which together form a bushy crown 
on each stem. Aroth (Isa. xix. 7) 
not “ paper reeds,’’ bat grassy pas- 
tures on the banks of the Nile; lit. 
places naked of wood, from arah 
“to make bare’’ (Gesenius). A. V. 
is from ’or the delicate membrane ; 
the antithesis to ‘‘ everything sown 
by the brooks’’ is, the aroth were 
not sown but growing of themselves. 
In mentioning ‘‘ the reeds and flags” 
it is likely the papyrus would not 
be omitted; however, a different 
word in the chap. before (xviii. 2, 
gome) expresses the papyrus. 
Kaneh a reed in general; a imeasur- 
ing reed, six cubits long (Hzek. xl. 
5, xli. 8; comp. Rev. xi. 1, xxi. 15). 
The “‘ sweet reed froma far country ” 
is possibly the Andropogon calamus 
aromaticus of central India; keneh 
bosem (Exod. xxx. 23 “‘ sweet cala- 
mus’’) or hattob (Jer. vi. 20); or 
it may be rather the lemon grass 
(Andropogon schenanthus) of India 
(Isa. xlii. 24, S. of Sol. iv. 14, Ezek. 
xxvii. 19). : 
Reelaiah. Ezra ii. 2; Raamiah in 
Neh. vii. 7. 
Refiner. He whoreduced the metal to 
fluid by heat and solvents, as borax, 
alkali or lead (Isa. i. 25, Jer. vi. 29), 
to remove the dross. His instruments 
were tbe crucible or furnace (‘fining 
pot,” Prov. xvii. 3) and the blowpipe 
or bellows. Affliction removes the 
dross from the godly (1 Pet. i. 7). 
But the fiery ordeal only hardens 
the reprobate (Jer. v. 3, Isa. ix. 
10). Transl. for “ tower’ and “‘fort- 
ress’’ (Jer. vi. 27), “I have set 
thee for an assayer and explorer,” 
separating the metal from the dross 
“among My people.” In Mal. iii. 
2, 3, Christ ‘shall sit as a refiner 
and purifier of silver, and shall purify 
the sons of Levi.’ The puritier 
sits before the crucible, fixing his 
eye on the metal, taking care the 
heat is not too great, and keeping the 
metal in only until, by seeing his 
own image reflected in the glowing 
mass, he knows the dross is com- 
letely removed. So the Lord with 
His elect (Rom. viii. 29, Job xxiii. 
10, Ps. lxvi. 10, Prov. xvii. 3, Isa. 
xviii. 10, Heb. xii. 10). 
Regem. 1 Chron. ii. 47. 
Regem Melech= “the king’s 
official’? (Zech. vii. 2). Sent by 
Jews of the country (ver. 5) to “the 
house of God”’ (Bethel) or congrega- 
tion at Jerusalem. Beth-el is here 
used for Beth-Jehovah; the religious 
authorities, not “the house of Jeho- 
vah’’ (named in ver. 3), are meant. 
The temple was not actually com- 
pleted till two years later (Ezra vi. 
15 with Zech. vii. 1), But the con- 


gregation, headed by their priests, 
was ‘‘the house of God,” paving the 
way for the spiritual N.T. “house of 
God”’ (Heb. iii. 6, Zech. iii. 7, Hos. 
viii. 1). Ezra (v. 8, 15; vi. 7; vii. 
20, 28) uses Beth Elohah for “ the 
house of God.” The allusion is to 
God’s words to Jacob, “go up to 
Bethel”? (Gen. xxviii. 19, xxxy. 1). 
Jacob’s “house of God” consisted 
as yet of but a pillar first and an 
altar afterwards (xxviii. 17, 18, 22; 
xxxvi. 1, 7) ; so the house of God at 
the time of Regem Melech consisted 
merely of an altar, and congregation, 
and priests favoured with God’s pre- 
sence in worship at it. God, as in 
Jacob’s case, could bless the obedient 
at the bare altar before the temple 
was reared. But many sent to Jeho- 
vah’s house, not like Jacob at Bethel, 
but as the apostate Israelites to the 
calf at Bethel, with no spirit of true 
obedience. Hence the name “ Beth- 
el” is used. In ver. 5 it is not to 
the people of Bethel but “ unto all 
the people of the land” the word of 
the Lord came in reply; therefore 
Bethel is not the nominative to 
‘‘sent’’ in ver. 2, as Maurer proposes. 


| Regeneration: palingenesia. Only 


twice in the N. T.: Tit. iii. 5 of the 
regeneration of the soul by the Holy 
Ghost [see Barrism], and Matt. xix. 
28 the regeneration of the bedy and 
of the material world. Besides his 
natural birthday the believer has a 
spiritual birthday in this life, and a 
birthday to glory in the life to come. 
The marks of regeneration are given 
1 John iii. 9, 14, v. 1,4. Only if 
God’s Spirit regenerate the soul now 
will the same Spirit quicken to 
immortality and glory the body here- 
after (Rom. viii. 11, Phil. i. 21). 
The third and crowning step will be 
the regeneration of our home, tis 
earth, and of ‘‘ the whole creation,” 
“ the restitution of all things ’’ (Acts 
iii. 21, Matt. xix.28, Rom. viii. 19-28). 
Nations and society shall be first 
regenerated in the millennial world, 
with Israel as their priest-kingly head 
(Isa. ii. 2-4, xi.) ; wars shall cease, 
and even the wild beasts cease to rage. 
sat THOUSAND yEars.] (Rev. xx., 

sa. lxv. 16-25.) The final regenera- 
tion of the earth and nature shall be 
after the millennium (Rev. xxi., 2 
Pet. iii. 7-13). 


Region round about. The circle 


(hac-ciccar) of cultivation, wherein 
stood Sodom, Gomorrah, and the 
other three cities. Gen. xiii. 10-12, 
“ cities of the circwit”’ round Jordan, 
the low plain along the water (xix. 
17). In Matt. iii. 5 and Luke iii. 3, 
vii. 17, the populous region contain- 
ing Jericho, etc., in the Jordan 
valley, enclosed in the amphitheatre- 
like Quarantana hills. Comp. as to 
the similar region of Gennesaret 
(Matt. xiv. 35). 


Rehabiah. 1 Chron. xxiii. 17, xxiv. 
21. 
Rehob. 1. 2 Sam. viii. 3, 12. Jo- 


sephus (Ant. vii. 5, § 1) calls him 
Araos, and makes R. mean “ chari- 
oteer.”” A Syrian name [see BETH- 
ReHos] (2 Sam. x. 6,8). 2. Neh. x. 
11 


Rehob=a roomy, wide space. 1, The 


northern limit of the spies’ search 
(Num, xiii. 21), at the entrance of 


Hamatb (Num. xiii. 21). Near Tell 
el Kady, anciently LaisH or DAN 
[see] (Jud. xviii. 28). Now Hunin 
(Robinson). 2. A town allotted to 
Asher (Josh. xix. 28), near Sidon. 
8. Another town of Asher (Josh. 
xix. 30) ; assigned to the Gershonite 
Levites (xxi. 81); kept by the Canaan- 
‘ ma Asher’s remissness (Jud. 
i. 81). 


Rehoboam. Solomon’s son by the 


Ammonite Naamah (1 Kings xiv. 21, 
13, xi. 43; 2 Chron. xii. 18). Suc- 
ceeded his father in 
his 41st year. In 2 
Chron. xiii. 7 “ young 
and tender hearted ’’ 
means inexperienced 
(for he was not young 
in years then) and 
faint hearted, not 
energetic in making 
a staud against those 
who insolently rose 
against him. In his 
reign Ephraim’s gath- 
ering jealousy of a 
rival (Jud. viii. 1, xii. 
1) came to a crisis, 
the steps to which were the severance 
of Israel under Ishbosheth (2 Sam. 
ii.) from Judah under David; the 
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removal of the political capital from 


Shechem, and the seat of national 
worship from Shiloh to Jerusalem ; 
and finally Solomon’s heavy taxation 
for great national and monarchical 
buildings, and Rehoboam’s inju- 
dicious reply to the petition for light- 
ening the burden. The maschil (Ps. 
lxxvii.) of Asaph is a warning to 
Ephraim not to incur a fresh judg- 
ment by rebelling against God's ap- 
pointment which transferred Eph- 
raim’s prerogative, for its sins, to 
Judah ; he delicately avoids wound- 
ing Ephraim’s sensitiveness by not 
naming revolt as likely (comp. 2 
Sam. xx. 2). He leaves the applica- 
tion to themselves. 


R. selected Shechem as his place of 


coronation, probably to conciliate 
Ephraim. But Ephraim’s reason for 
desiring Shechem for the place of 
coronation was their intention to 
rebel; so they made JEROBOAM [see] 
the spokesman of their complaints. 
It would have saved R. the loss of 
the majority of his kingdom, had he 
heeded his father’s wise old counsel- 
lors (Prov. xxvii. 10), and shown the 
same conciliatory spirit in reply to 
Israel’s embassy; but he forgot his 
father’s proverb (xv. 1). In the 
three days’ interval between their 
mission and his reply he preferred 
the counsel of the inexperienced 
oung men, his compeers, who had 
os reared in the time of Solomon’s 
degeneracy, “my father chastised 
you with whips, I will chastise you 
with scorpions,”’ 7.e. scourges armed 
with sharp. points. Solomon in 
Eccles. ii. 19 expresses his misgiving 
as to R., ‘‘ who knoweth whether the 
man after me shall be a wise man ot 
a fool?’”? His folly was overruled 
by Jehovah to perform His prophec 
by AHIJAH unto JEROBOAM Pes f 
With the same watchword of revolt 
as under Sheba (2 Sam. xix. 43, xx. 
1), Israel forsook R. (1 Kings xii. 16), 
“what portion have we in Davi 
To your tents, O Israel.” They then 
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stoned AporaM [see] who was over 
the tribute. R. retained, besides 
Judah, Levi, Simeon, Dan, and parts 
of Benjamin [see IsRarL}. 

R. with 180,000 sought to regain Israel; 
but Jehovah by Shemaiah forbad it 
(1 Kings xii. 21-24). Still a state of 
war between the two kingdoms lasted 
all his reign (xiv. 30). R. built fort- 
resses round on the §. side of 
Jerusalem, apprehending most dan- 
ger from the quarter of Egypt (2 
Chron. xi. 1-12, 18, 16,17). More- 
over the calf worship in northern 
Israel drove the Levites and many 
pious Israelites to the southern king- 
dom where Jehovah’s pure worship 
was maintained. Thus R. became 
strengthened in his kingdom, butafter 
three years’ faithfulness and conse- 
quent prosperity from God the ten- 
dency to apostasy inherited from his 
mother Naamah the Ammonitess, 
and her bad early training, led him 
to connive at, and like Solomon join 
in, the abominations of idolatry, the 
“high places, standing images, and 
groves on every high hill and under 
every green tree”’ (1 Kings xiv. 22- 
24). BR. ‘forsook the law of Jeho- 
vah, and all Israel with him.” So 
God sent Shishak, JERoBoam’s [see] 
ally, with 1200 chariots and 60,000 
horsemen, to punish him, in the fifth 
year of his reign (1 Kings xi. 40, xiv. 
25-28 ; 2 Chron. xii. 2-4, etc.). She- 
maiah explained the cause from Je- 
hovah; ‘‘ ye have forsaken Me, there- 
fore have [ also left you in the hand 
of Shishak”’ (Shishak was first of 
the 22nd or Bubastite dynasty; 
whereas his predecessor, the Pharaoh 
whose daughter Solomon married, 
was the last of the 22nd or Tanite 
dynasty). R. and the princes there- 
upon humbly accepted their punish- 
ment, and justified Jehovah (Jas. iv. 
10; Exod. ix. 27; Ps. li. 4; Lev. 
xxvi. 41, 42). Therefore the Lord 
“granted them some deliverance,”’ 
at the same time that He gave them 
up to Shishak’s service, who took 
the Jews’ fenced cities and came to 
Jerusalem, that they might know to 
their sorrow its contrast to ‘‘ His 
service’ (Deut. xxviii. 47,48; Isa. xlvii. 
18; lJohnvy.3; Hos.ii.7). SoShishak 
took away the temple and the palace 
treasures, and the golden shields 
(200 larger and 300 smaller, 1 Kings 
x. 16,17), for which R. substituted 
brazen shields, to be borne by the 
body guard before him in state pro- 
cessions, characteristic of his vanity 
which comforted itself with a sham 
after losing the reality; but the Lord 
did not let Shishak destroy R. alto- 
gether, for He saw, amidst abound- 
ing evil, with His ten- 
der compassion, some 
“good things in Ju- 
dah.”’ Shishak’s suc- 
cess against the king- ik 
dom of Judah (malchi \ ES 
Judah) is found com- 
memorated outside of 
the Karnak temple, 
the very features of 
the Jews being characteristically 
represented. 

R. reigned for 17 years; his acts were 
recorded in the book of Shemaiah 
the prophet, and of Iddo the seer 
concerning genealogies. His doing 
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evil is traced to his ‘ not preparing 
(fixing) his heart to seek Jehovah.” 
His polygamy (‘desiring many 
wives,’ 2 Chron. xi. 23) is another 
blot on his character. Besides Ma- 
halath and Maachah, granddaughters 
of David, and Abihail descended from 
Jesse, he had 18 wives and 60 con- 
eubines; his sons, with worldly wis- 
dom, he dispersed through the fenced 
cities as their governors, and made 
Abijah, son of his favourite wife Ma- 
achah, his successor on the throne. 


Rehoboth = 700m, broad space. Third 


of Isaac’s wells, called so because 
after that the wells Esek (conten- 
tion) and Sitnah (/atrved), which his 
men had dug, the Gerar herdmen 
would not let him keep peaceably, 
now at last his good has overcome 
their evil, and God makes room for 
him. Spiritually Rom. xii. 18-21; 
Gen. xxxii. 20, xiii. 7-9; Matt. v. 25; 
Rev. xv. 2; John xiv. 2. In the wady 
er Ruhaibeh are ruins of a Jarge city, 
eight hours 8. of Beersheba, and an 
ancient well, 12 ft. in circumference, 
built with hewn stone, now filled up 
(Robinson Phys. Geog., 243; ‘ Our 
Work in Palestine,” 299). Its site is 
marked by fallen masonry, seemingly 
a cupola roof of well cemented 
brick shaped stones. At hand is 
Shutnet, the “ Sitnah ”’ of Scripture : 
R. lies 20 miles S.W. of Bir es 
Seba or Beersheba, with three re- 
maining wells, two full of water, 
one dry. 


Rehoboth. One of the four cities 


built by Nrmrop [see, and Assyria } 
when he went forth to Asshur: Re- 
hoboth Ir (i.e. “the streets of the 
city’’), Calah, Resen, and NINEVEH 
[see]. The four were probably after- 
wards combined under the one name 
Nineveh ; the words in Gen. x. 11, 12, 
“the same is a great city, ’’ refer to 
the united whole, not to the single 
Resen. 

The 


Edomite king Saul’s or Shaul’s city 
(Gen. xxxvi. 87). As Edom never 
extended to the Kuphrates’ ‘‘ river,” 
probably an Assyrian invasion put 
Shaul from R. on the Edomite 
throne. There is still a Rahabeh on 
the right bank of the river, eight 
miles below the junction of the 
Khabour, and three miles W. of the 
river; four or five miles farther 
down on the left kank is Rahabeth 
maltk, “ royal R.’’ ; whether this be 
Shaul’s city, or whether it be Reho- 
both Ir, is uncertain (1 Chron. i. 48). 


Rehum. 1. Ezraii. 2; Nenum Neh. 


vii. 7. 2, Neh. iii. 17. 3. Neh. x. 
25. 4. Neh. xii. 3. 5. The chan- 
cellor, lit. lord of decree (be’eel 
te’eem), i.e. royal prefect; with 
others wrote to A hace (Pseudo 
Smerdis) to induce him to stop the 
building of the temple and city walls 
(Ezra iv. 8, 9, 17, 23). 

Remained faithful to David in 
Adonijah’s rebellion. Ewald makes 
R. as Shimei, David’s brother, Rad- 
dai (1 Kings i.8). Jerome (Quest. 
Heb.) makes him “ Hiram the Zair- 
ite,” a.e. ‘ Ira the Jairite.’’ 


Reins: kelayoth. The kidneys; the 


supposed seat of the desires and 
affections (Ps. vii. 9, xxvi. 2; Jer. xi. 
20, xvii. 10; Job xix. 27). For ‘‘the 
loins”’ (halatzaim), Isa. xi. 5. 


REMPHAN 


Rekem. 1. One of Midian’s five: 
kings slain by Israel (Num. xxxi. 8). 
2. 1 Chron. ti. 48, 44. R. in Josh. 
xviil. 27 is a town of Benjamin. Ain 
Karim, the spring W. of Jerusalem, 
may represent the name. 

Religion, Renicious. Jas. i. 26, 
27, threeskos, threeskeia; distinct 
from eulabes (reverent; from the 
O. T. standpoint; cautious fear 
towards God), ‘‘devout”’ (Luke ii. 
25) ; theosebes, “ godly’’; ewsebes, 
“pious.” ‘If any man seem a dili- 
gent observer of the offices of religion 
(threeskos) . . . pure and undefiled 
religion (not the sum total or inner 
essentials of religion, but its outer 
manifestations) is to visit the fatber- 
less,” ete. The O. T. cult or reli- 
gious service (threeskeia) was cere- 
mony and ritual; the N. T. reli- 
gious service consists in acts of 
mercy, love, and holiness. ‘ Reli- 
gion” refers to the ewternal service, 
“* godliness’’ being the soul. James. 
as president of the Jerusalem council 
(Acts xv. 18-21) had decided against 
ritualism; so he teaches, instead of 
Judaic ceremonialism, true religious 
service is (1) active, (2) passive (Mic. 
vi. 7,8; Matt. xxiii. 23) ; comp. Acts 
xxvi. 5, “our religion’’ ; Col. ii. 18, 
“worshipping,” threeskeia. 

Remaliah. Father of the usurper 
Pekah (2 Kings xv. 25-87). Isaiah 
(vii. 4-9) designates the usurper as 
“the son of Remaliah,’” to mark 
that, belonging to a family alien 
from David's, to whom alone God 
promised the kingdom, he cannot 
succeed against the heir of David. 

Remmon. A town in Simeon (Josh. 
xix. 7); Rimmon. 

Remmon Methoar. A landmark 
on the eastern boundary of Zebulun. 
Josh. xix. 13 transl.‘‘ Remmon, which 
reaches (or is bounded of) to Neah’” 
(Neiel in Asher, ver. 27). A Leviti- 
cal town; xxi. 85, Dinnah. 1 Chron. 
vi. 62,77, Rimmon. Now Rumma- 
neh, two and a half hours N. of 
Nazareth (Robinson iii. 195). 

Remphan. Curun. Amos v. 26, 27, 
““ye have borne the tabernacle of 
your Moloch and Chiun your images, 
the star of your god which ye made 
to yourselves.”’ Acts vii. 42, 43 from 
the LX X. of Amos, ‘‘ ye took up the 
tabernacle of Moloch, and the star 
of your god Remphan, figures which 
ye made to worship them.”’ Instead 
of “Chiun your images”’ Pusey, 

deriving Chiun 

from chun ‘to 
fix firmly,” transl. 

Amos, ‘“‘ye did 

bear the (portable) 

shrine of your idol 

king, and the 

pedestal of your 

images,” ete. Is- 

rael secretly car- 
ried on idolatry in the wilderness, 
with a small shrine escaping Moses’ 
observation (Ezek. xx. 7, 8, 39, xxiii. 
3; Josh. xxiv. 14). 

Ken and Rempu were foreign gods 
worshipped jointly in Egypt; they 
became seemingly interchangeable 
names, so that Chiun in Amos 
answers to Remphan in Acts; and 
this god in turn is but another phase 
of Moloch or Saturn, the star god. 
A star was put on the head of the 
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images of the idol representing 
Saturn; hence ‘‘images”’ answer to 
“star’’ in parallelism. The Hgyp- 
tians represented Rempu as an 
Asiatic with full beard and face of 
the type given on the monuments to 
nations EH. of Egypt. Ken was re- 
presented naked, holding corn in 
both hands, and standing on a lion; 
answering to the Syrian goddess or 
Venus, called also Ketesh (Heb. 
quedeesha ‘‘ consecrated”’). Ken is 
akin to Khem, the Egyptian god of 
productiveness. Remphanand Chiun 
answer to the Phoenician Baal and 
Astarte or Ashtoreth (Mylitta of 
Babylon). 

Rephael. 1 Chron. xxvi. 7. 
Rephah. 1 Chron. vii. 25. 
Rephaiah. 1. 1 Chron. iii. 21. 2. 
1 Chron. iv. 42, 48. 3. 1 Chron. 
vii. 2. 4, 1 Chron. ix. 43; Rarya 
in vill. 87. 5. Neh. ili. 9. 
Rephaim, valley (emek) of. 2Sam. 
v.17, 18, 22, xxiii. 18; 1 Chron. xi. 
15, xiv. 9; Isa. xvii. 5. In Josh. xv. 
8, xviii. 16, it is transl. ‘the valley 
of the giants.’’ The scene of Dayid’s 
twice routing the Philistines utterly 
and destroying their idols; so that it 
was vamed Prrazim [see], God 
breaking forth there upon David’s 
foes (for they came to seek him to 
avenge tbeir old quarrel, on hearing 
of his accession) ; a type of God’s 
future utter overthrow of the church’s 
last foes (Isa. xxviii. 21, 22). The 
Philistines came in harvest time tothe 
valley, to carry off the ripe crops, in 2 
Sam. xxiii. 18, Isa. xvii.5. Joshua (xv. 
8) says Judah’s boundary ‘‘ went up 
to the top of the mountain that lieth 
before the valley of Hinnom west- 
ward, which is at the end of the 
valley of Rephaim (giants) north- 
ward.” The most northern point of 
the valley of Rephaim was at the 
summit that terminated the valley 
of Hinnom on the W. Its proximity 
to Bethlehem is implied in 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 13-17. Bethlehem was 8. of 
Jerusalem. Moreover the Philistines’ 
natural line of march to Jerusalem 
would befrom the S.W. Hence it 
is likely the valley of Rephaim is the 
wide elevated plain which, beginning 
at the top of the valley of Hinnom, 
stretches S. along the road to Beth- 
lehem, but gradually bends W. until 
it contracts into the narrow, deep 
valley, wady el Werd. 

Rephidim =rests or stays (Exod. 
xvii. 1, 8; xix. 2). Here Israel first 
suffered from want of water, and 
here they defeated Amaix-. Cap- 
tains Wilson and Palmer make the 
battle in wady Feiran, near the 
ancient city of Feiran (amidst traces 
of building and cultivation) under 
mount Serbal. But Holland (Canon 
Cook’s essay on Exod. xvi., xvil., xix., 
Speaker’s Comm.) places R. after 
Israel traversed the wady es Sheikh 
at the pass el Watiyeh shut in by 
perpendicular rocks on either side ; 
a choice position for Amalek as it 
commands the entrance to the wadies 
round the central group of Sinai. 
On the N. is a plain without water, 
Israel’s encampment. N. of the 
defile is a hill and bare cliff such as 


Moses struck with his rod. S. of | Resheph. : 
Rest. Heb. iv. 9, “there remaineth 


the pass is another plain, Amalek’s 


encampment, within reach of abund- | 


Resen. 


ant water. At the foot of the hill 
whereon Moses sat (Exod. xvii. 12 
or else xviii. 18) the Arabs call a 
rock ‘‘the seat of the prophet Mo- 
ses.’ [See Exopus.] The fertility 
of Feiran is Stanley's argument for 
it as the site of R., Amalek being 
likely to contend for it against 
Israel. The “hill” in Exod. xvii. 9, 
10, he identifies with that ou which 
the church of Paran stood (Num. 
xxxili. 12, 13). MHolland’s view is 
probably the truer one, for wady 
Sheikh is the only open broad way 
from the N.W. into the wilderness of 
Sinai, Ras Sufsafeh before the open 
er Rahah or desert of Sinai being 
the true mount Sinai, not Serbal. 
The Bir Musa, ‘‘ well of Moses,”’ in 
the wide part of wady es Sheykh, is 
immediately outside or N. of the 
pass out of Horeb. 

Wady es Sheykh, ‘‘ the valley of the 
chiefs,’? may allude to the elders 
appointed at Jethro’s suggestion to 
be rulers and judges under Moses 
(xviii. 21-26). Forster (if hisreading 
be correct: Voice of Israe , p. 118) 
interprets an inscription with a man’s 
tigure with uplifted hands on a rock, 
“the prophet upon a hard great 
stone prayeth unto God, Aaron and 
Hur sustaining his hands.” It was 
after receiving the water supply at 
R. from God that Israel conquered 
Amalek. So it is only after the 
Christian receives the living water 
from Christ the smitten Rock that 
he can effectually conquer his spirit- 
ual foes (1 John v. 4). Faith and 
prayer gotogeiher,as at R. Lift up, 
not an empty hand, but like Moses 
grasping the rod hold fast God’s 
word of promise, filling the hand with 
this effectual plea (Exod. xvii. 9, 11, 
12; Job xxiii. 4; Ps. cxix. 49; Isa. 
xliii. 26 ; Jas. v.16). [See Massan, 
Merrpau.]| Moses struck the rock in 
Horeb at some point not in the 
people’s sight, therefore not near the 
summit, but in the presence of se- 
lected witnesses, the elders (Exod. 
xvii. 5, 6). 


The ‘‘ spiritual rock, Christ, followed 


all the Israelites’’ (1 Cor. x.4). The 
repetition of the miracle (Num. xx. 
11) at Kadesh shows that. the rab- 
binical tradition is incorrect, that the 
rock or the stream followed them 
literally im all their journeyings. 
Rather He of whom the rock was 
type accompanied them and supplied 
all their needs (1 Cor. x. 4). 

The Larissa of Xenophon 
(Anab. iii. 4, § 7), now Nimrud. 
[See Assyria, Nineven.] Calah is 
probably Kileh Sherghat, 55 miles 8. 
of Mosul, on the right bank of the 
Tigris. R. was situated nine geo- 
graphical miles N. of it, and four 
S. of Koyunjik or Nineveh. LXX. 
read Dasen. G. Rawlinson however 
identifies Asshur with Kileh Sher- 
ghat, and Calah or Halah with Nim- 
rud. Thename Calah may have been 
transferred from Asshur, Kileh 
Sherghat, to Ninvrud, when the seat 
of empire was transferred to this 
latter place. The targums of Jona- 
than and Jerusalem explain R. as 
Tel-assar “the mound of Asshur.” 

1 Chron, vii. 25. 


a keeping of sabbath (sabbatismos) 


Resurrection. 


to the people of God.” God’s rest. 
(“ My rest” ver. 3) was a sabbutism, 
so will ours be; a home for the 
exile, a mansion for the pilgrim, a 
sabbath for the workman weary of 
the world’s weekday toil. In time 
there are many sabbaths, then there 
shall be one perfect and eternal. 
The “ rest”’ in ver. 8 is katapausis ; 
Heb. noah, rest from weariness: as 
the ark rested on Ararat after its 
tossings; as Israel, under Joshua, 
rested from war in Canaan. Anesis 
(2 Thess. i.7), relaxation from aftlic- 
tions. Anapausis, ‘‘ rest,” given by 
Jesus now (Matt..xi. 28); but the 
“rest”? in ver. 9 of Heb. iy. is the 
nobler sabbath rest; katapausis, lit. 
cessation from work finished (ver. 4) 
as God rested from His (Rev. xiv. 18, 
xvi. 17). The two ideas combined 
give the perfect view of the heavenly 
sabbath : rest from weariness, sorrow, 
and sin; and rest in the convpletion 
of God’s new creation (Rev. xxi. 5). 
The renovated creation shall share 
in it. Nothing will there be to break 
the sabbath of eternity. The Triune 
God shall rejoice in the work of His 
hands (Zeph. iii. 17). The Jews call 
the future rest “the day which is 
all sabbath.” 


[See Jesus and 
Law.] His resurrection is the ear- 
nest or “‘firstfruits”’ of ours. His 
life is ours by vital union with Him, 
and because He lives we shall live 
also (1 Cor. xv. 23, John xiv. 19). 
Christ from Exod. iii. 6, 16 proves 
the resurrection and charges the Sap- 
pucEks [see] with ignorance of Scrip- 
ture and of God’s “‘ power’’ (Mark 
xii. 24) as the root of their ‘ error.’’ 
God said, ‘‘I am the God of Abra- 
lam’”’ when Abraham was dead; but 
God is the God of the living, Abra- 
ham must therefore live again and 
already lives in God’s sure purpose, 
not a disembodied spirit, which 
would be no restoration of man in 
his integrity, but as heir of an abiding 
city suited to man with perfect body, 
soul, and spirit (1 Thess. v. 23, Heb. 
xi. 8-16). God promised ‘to thee 
will I give this land,’ not merely 
to thy posterity. This can only 
be fulfilled by Abraham rising and, 
in integrity of parts, inheriting the 
antitypical Canaan. Disembodied 
spirits require a body if they are 
to exercise the functions of life. 
Abraham’s soul now receives bless- 
ings from God, but will only ‘live 
wnto God’? when he receives again 
the body. Rabbi Simai argues 
on Exod. vi. 3, 4, “it is not said, to 
give you, but to give them, whereby 
the resurrection of the dead appear- 
eth out of the law.’ So Manasseh 
ben Israel, “God said to Abraham, 
I will give to thee and to thy seed 
after thee the land wherein thou art 
a stranger; but Abraham did not 
possess that land; wherefore it is of 
necessity that they should be raised 
up to enjoy the good promises, else 
God’s promise would be vain.’ The 
Pharisees in holding this preserved 
the faith gleaned from the O. T. by 
the pious fathers of the nation; such 
was Martha’s and Paul’s faith (John 
xi. 25, Acts xxvi. 6-8). Jacob’s 
dying ejaculation ‘‘ I have waited for 
Thy salvation’? (Gen. xlix. 18) and 
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Balaam’s, “let me die the death of 
the righteous,” ete, (Num. xxiii. 10), 
assume a future state. Jos [see] 
expressly asserts his anticipation of 
the resurrection through his Re- 
deemer (xix. 23-27) [see REDEEMER 
for the trausl.}. So David (Ps. xvi. 
9-11, xvii. 14, 15) anticipates his 
“soul not being left in hades,” so 
that “his flesh shall rest in hope,” 
and his ‘‘awaking with Jehovah’s 
likeness’; fulfilled in Christ the Head 
first (Acts ii. 25-31), and hereafter 
to be so in His members. So Isaiah 
(Isa. xxvi. 19), “thy dead shall 
live... my dead body shall they 
arise’ ; Christ’s dead body raised is 
the pledge of the resurrection of all 
Jehovah's people. Daniel (Dan. xii. 
2): Heb. ‘‘many from among the 
sleepers, these (the partakers of the 
first resurrection, Rev. xx.) shall be 
unto everlasting life; but those (the 
rest who do not rise till after the 
thousand years) shall be unto shame’”’ 
(1 Cor. xv. 23). The wicked too shall 
rise (John v. 28, 29; Rev. xx. 13). 
Kssentially the same body wherewith 
the unbeliever sinned shall be the 
object of punishment (Jer. ii. 19; 
Isa. iii. 9-11; Rev, xxii. 11, 12; 
2 Cor. v. 10), ‘‘that every one may 
receive the things done by the in- 
strumentality of (‘dia’) the body.”’ 
Self consciousness witnesses the 
identity between the body of the 
infant and full grown man, though 
that identity does not consist in the 
sameness of the particles which com- 
Se the body at different stages. 
ossibly there is sume indestructible 
material germ at the basis of identity 
between the natural (psychic, 1.e. 
soul-lish or animal) body and the 
resurrection body which 1 Cor. xv. 44, 
45 call a “ spirit-animated body,” in 
contrast to the “‘natural.”” ‘‘ Christ 
will transfigure our body of humili- 
ation (2 Cor. iv. 10; 2 Tim. ii. 11, 
12: ‘not vile, nothing that He made 
is vile:’ Abp. Whately on his death 
bed), that it may be conformed unto 
the body of His glory ” (Phil. iii. 21). 
The mere animal functions of flesh 
and blood shall no longer be needed; 
they do not marry, but are equal to 
the angels (Luke xx. 35, 86; 1 Cor. 
vi. 18, xv. 35-57; 1 Pet. i. 8, 4). 
The time is fixed for the Lord’s 
coming el iii. 4, 1 Thess. iv. 16, 
Rev. xx.). [See REGENERATION. | 
Reu. Peleg’s son. Among Abraham’s 
ancestors (Gen. xi. 18-21). Lived 
239 years according to the Heb. and 
Samaritan pentateuch, 339 according 
to LXX. 
Reuben. Jacob’s firstborn, Leah’s 
son, born long after the marriage. 
The name expresses the parents’ joy 
at the accomplishment of long 
deferred hope: Behold ye a son 
(Gen. xxix. 32). He gathered man- 
DRAKES [see] for his mother, in boy- 
hood (xxx. 14). In a sudden gust of 
temptation he was guilty of foul 
incest with Bilhah, his father’s 
secondary wife. Jacob on his death- 
bed (xlix. 3, 4) said: ‘‘ boiling over 
(so pachaz means) like water (on a 
rapid fire), thou shalt not excel” 
{xlix. 4). The effervescence of water 
symbolises ewcited lust and insolent 
pride. By birthright R. was ‘the 
excellency of dignity and the excel- 
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lency of power’” (ver. 3), 7.e. entitled 
to the chieftainship of the tribes 
and to a double portion; but be- 
cause of incest (xxxv. 22, Lev. xviii. 
8) ‘thou shalt not excel” or ‘‘ have 
this excellency’’ (comp. marg. iv. 7). 
No great act, no great prophet, judge, 
or hero leader, springing from R., 
appears on record (1 Chron. v. 1, 2). 
The chieftainship was transferred to 
Judah, the double portion to Joseph ; 
the firstborn of the beloved Rachel 
superseding the firstborn of slighted 
Leah, not however to gratify the 
father’s preference (Deut. xxi. 15-17), 
but to fulfil God’s holy purpose. 


Impulses to good, as well as evil, were 


strong in R. Impetuous, without 
due balance of mind, he was at the 
same time generous in disposition. 
He saved Joseph’s life from the crafty 
and cruel brothers, Levi, Simeon, 
Judah, and the rest, by insisting that 
his blood should not be shed, but he 
be cast into a pit, R. secretly intend- 
ing to deliver him out of their hands. 
These took advantage of his tempo- 
rary absence to sell Joseph (Gen. 
xxxvii. 20, ete.). He probably had 
gone to seek means to rescue Joseph. 
The writer’s omitting to explain R.’s 
absence is just what a forger would 
not have omitted, and proves the sim- 
plicity and truthfulness of the narra- 
tive. R. was deeply moved to find 
Joseph gone; he rent his clothes, 
crying, “the child is not, and I, 
whither shall I go?” Years 
atter he reminded them of his re- 
monstranes (xlii. 22): “spake I not 
unto you saying, Do not sin against 
the child, and ye would not hear ? 
Therefore behold also his blood is 
required.’ Again, his offer to Jacob 
(ver. 37) to stake his own two sons’ 
lives for the safety of Benjamin, 
Joseph’s surviving brother, is another 
trait of kindliness. But consistent 
resoluteness was wanting; putting 
Joseph in the pit was a compromise 
with the brothers’ wickedness; de- 
cided, firm, unyielding resistance 
would have awed them and saved 
Joseph. 


R. had four sons at the migration into 


Egypt (xlvi. 9; 1 Chron. v.3; Num. 
xxvi. 5-11). The conspirators Da- 
than, Abiram, and On sprang through 
Eliab and Pallu from R. (xvi.1.) At 
the Sinai census (i. 20, 21; ii. 11) R. 
numbered 46,500 men above 20, fit 
for service, and was sixth on the 
list : at the borders of Canaan (xxvi. 
7) 48,730. On march R. was S. of 
the tabernacle; Gad and Simeon 
were next R. on the same side (ii. 
10-16). R., Gad, and half Manasseh 
still retained their forefathers’ calling 
as tending flocks and herds (xxxii. 
1). So, at their request, they were 
allowed to occupy Og’s and Sihor’s 
territories KE. of Jordan, ‘‘the 
mishor’’ or even downs, the modern 
Belka; well watered, with smooth 
short turf, stretching away into the 
vast nomad tracts eastward. R., 
faithfully keeping their promise to 
Moses (ver. 16-33), left the wives, 
little ones, and flocks behind in this 
region, and marched W. of Jordan 
to help in the conquest of Canaan; 
subsequently they erected an altar 
shaped like the tabernacle altar, W. 
of Jordan, not for sacrifice but to 
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attest their share in the national 
worship with their brethren on that 
side (Josh. xxii.) By a solemn pro- 
testation of their not intending poli- 
tical or religious schism in the name 
of El, the Strong One, Elohim the 
Supreme Being to be feared, and 
Jehovah the covenant God, they dis- 
abused Israel’s mind of suspicion. 
Typical of there being only one 
sacrificial altar, Christ, above; our 
earthly communion with His sacrifice 
being commemorative, spiritual, and 
real, not carnal and literal (Heb. 
xiii. 10, Rev. viii. 3). 


Moses’ blessing on R. (Deut. xxxiii. 


6, 7), “let R. live and not die, and 
let (not) his men be few,” implies a 
warning and a deprecation of evils 
deserved. R. held the S. of the 
land E. of Jordan. Occupation with 
their flocks made them dilatory and 
unwilling to join in the struggle for 
national independence against Jabin 
(Jud. v. 15, 16). Keil transl., “at 
the watercourses of R. were great 
resolutions (projects) of heart.’ R. 
held meetings by their rural water- 
courses (pelagoth), passed spirited 
resolutions, but after all gS 
remaining quietly among the sheep- 
folds (hurdles) and hearing the bleat- 
ing of the flocks (or else the piping 
of shepherds) rather than the blast 
of war trumpets. The same impul- 
sive instability appears in them as 
in their forefather R. [see River.] 
Seeking pastures for their flocks they 
dissipated their strength in guerilla 
marauding expeditions towards Eu- 
phrates against the Bedouin tribes 
Hagar, Jetur, Nephish (1 Chron. v. 
9, 10, 18, ete.). The Drson [eee] 
stone shows that Moab wrested from 
R. many cities assigned by Joshua 
to them. Finally going a whoring 
after the gods of the people of the 
land whom God destroyed before 
them, R., Gad, and half Manasseh 
were first cut short by Hazael (2 
x. 32, 33), then carried off by Pul and 
Tiglath Pileser, and placed about the 
river Khabour “in Halah, Habor, 
Hara, and the river Gozan”’ (1 Chron. 


v. 26). 
Reuel. 1. Gen. xxxvi. 4, 10, 18, 17. 


2. Father in law of Moses, Zip- 
rah’s father (Exod. ii. 18). [See 
opaB.] 38. Num. ii. 14. DEUEL 

ini. 14, vii. 42. 4. 1 Chron. ix. 8. 


Reumah. Gen. xxii. 24. 
Revelation of John. Authorship 


and authenticity. The writer calls 
himself John (i. 1, 4, 9; xxii. 8). 
Justin Martyr (Dial. 308, a.p. 1389- 
161) quotes it as the apostle John’s 
work, referring to the millennium 
and general resurrection and judg- 
ment. Justin held his controversy 
with the learned Jew Trypho at 
Ephesns, John’s residence 35 years 
previously; he says ‘‘ the Revelation 
was given to John, one of the twelve 
apostles of Christ.’’ Melito, bishop 
of Sardis (A.D. 171), one of the seven 
churches whose angel was reproved 
(Rev. iii. 1), is said by Eusebius (H. E. 
iv. 26) to have written on the Reve- 


_ lation of John. So Theophilus of 


Antioch (A.D. 180) quoted from the 
Revelation of John (Euseb. iv. 26), 
also Apollonius of Asia Minor in the ~ 
end of the second century. Irenseus 
(A.D. 195), a hearer of Polycarp 
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(John’s disciple, probably the angel 
of the Smyrnean church, Usher), 
quotes repeatedly Revelation as the 
apostle Johu’s writing (Her. iv. 20, 
Pe § 3; 30, § 4; v. 26, § 1; 30, 

8; 35, § 2). In v. 30, § 1 he quotes 
the beast’s number 666 (Rev. xiii. 18) 
as in all the old copies, and orally con- 
firmed to him by persons who had 
seen John, adding ‘‘ we do not hazard 
a confident theory as to Antichrist’s 
name, for if it had been necessary 
that his name should be proclaimed 
openly at this present time it would 
have been declared by him who saw 
the apocalyptic vision, for it was seen 
not long ago, but almost in our 
generation, towards the end of Do- 
mitian’s reign.” In writing “against 
heresies” ten years after Polycarp’s 
murtyrdom he quotes Revelation 20 
times as inspired Scripture. These 
are testimonies of those contemporary 
with John’s immediate successors, 
and connected with the region of the 
seven churches to which Revelation 
is addressed. Tertullian of northern 
’ Africa (A.D. 220, Adv. Marcion iii. 
14, 24) quotes the apostle John’s 
description of the sword proceeding 
out of Christ’s mouth (Rev. xix. 15), 
and the heavenly city (xxi.). See also 
De Resurr. xxvii.; De Anima viii. 
9; De Prescr. Heretic. xxxiii. The 
Muratorian Canon (A.D. 170) refers 
to John, ‘‘ Paul’s predecessor,’’ viz. 
in the apostleship, as writing to the 
seven churches. Hippolytus, bishop 
of Ostia, about a.p. 240 (De Anti- 
christo 67)quotes Rev. xvii. 1-18 asthe 
apostle John’s writing. The cata- 
logue on Hippolytus’ statue specifies 
among his writings a treatise ‘on 
the Revelation and Gospel according 
to John.”’? Clemens Alex., a.p. 200 
(Strom. vi. 18), refers to the 24 
elders’ seats mentioned in Revelation 
(iv. 5) by John, also (Quis Dives 
Salvus? § 42) John’s return to Ephe- 
sus from Patinos on the Roman 
emperor’s death. Origen (A.D. 233, 
comm. on St. Matthew in Euseb. 
H. E. vi. 25) names John as author 
of Revelation without any doubt, also 
(on Matthew, tom. xvi. 6) he quotes 
Rev. i. 9, and observes ‘‘ John seems 
to have beheld the Apocalypse in the 
isle of Patmos.” Victorinus, bishop 
of Petauin Pannonia, martyred under 
Diocletian (A.D. 303), wrote the oldest 
extant commentary on Revelation. 
Ephraem the Syrian (a.D. 378) quotes 
it as John’s work and as Scripture, 
though the Syr. Peshito version omits 
it. Papias, John’s hearer and Poly- 
carp’s associate and bishop of Hiera- 
polis near Laodicea (one of the seven 
churches), attests its canonicity and 
inspiration (according to a scholium 
of Andreas of Cappadocia). Reve- 
lation was omitted by the council of 
Laodicea from its list of books to be 
read publicly, doubtless because of 
its prophetical obscurity. The epistle 
of the churches of Lyons and Vienne 
to those of Asia and Phrygia (in 
Euseb. H. E. vy. 1-8) in the Aurelian 
persecution, A.D. 177, quotes as Scrip- 
ture chap. i. 5, iii. 14, xiv. 4, xxii. 11. 
Cyprian, A.D. 250 (Ep. xiii.), quotes 
ii. 5 as Scripture, and iii. 21 ( Ep. xxv.) 
as of the same authority as the 
Gospel. _ Athanasius (Fest. Ep.) 
reckons Revelation among the can- 
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onical Scriptures to which none 
must add and from which none 
must take away. Jerome (Ep. ad 
Paulin.) enumerates Revelation as in 
the canon, saying: “it has as many 
mysteries as words, All praise falls 
short of its merits. In each word 
lie hid manifold senses.” Thus a 
continuous chain of witnesses proves 
its authenticity and canonicity. 


The Alogi (Epiphanius, Her. xxxi.) 


and Caius the Roman presbyter 
(Euseb. iii. 28), towards the end of 
the second and beginning of the 
third century, rejected Revelation 
on slight grounds. Caius (A.D. 210) 
according to Jerome (De Vir. Illustr.) 
ascribed Revelation to Cerinthus. 
Dionysius of Alexandria says many 
before his time rejected it because 
of its obscurity, or because it sup- 
ported Cerinthus’ view of an earthly 
kingdom. Dionysius, Origen’s scholar, 
bishop of Alexandria (A.D. 247), re- 
cognises its inspiration (in Euseb. 
H. E. vii. 10), but ascribes it to a 
different John from the evangelist, 
on the ground of its different style 
and its naming John, whereas his 
name is kept back in the Gospel, 
also as the epistle does not allude 
to Revelation nor Revelation to the 
epistle; moreover the style abounds 
in solecisms. 


Eusebius (H. HE. xxiv. 39) through anti- 


millennial bias wavers as to whether 
to count Revelation canonical or not. 
Cyril of Jerusalem (A.D. 386; Cata- 
chesis iv. 35, 86) omits Revelation in 
enumerating the N. T. Scriptures to 
be read privately as well as publicly, 
for he argues “‘ whatever is not read 
in the churches read not even by 
thyself.”” Yet (Catechesis i. 4) he 
quotes Rev. ii. 7, 17, and (Catechesis 
i. 16, § 13) draws from chap. xvii. 11 
the conclusion that the king who 
should humble three kings (Dan. vii. 
8, 20) is the eighth king. In xv. 
and xxvii. he quotes from chap. xii. 
8,4. The 60th canon (if genuine) 
of the Laodicean council (fourth cen- 
tury A.D.) omits Revelation from the 
canon; but the council of Carthage 
(A.D. 897) recognises its canonicity. 
The eastern church in part doubted, 
the western church after the fifth 
century universally recognised, the 
Revelation. Cyril of Alexandria (De 
Adoratione, 146), whilst intimating 
the doubts of some, himself accepts 
it as John’s work. Andreas of 
Ceesarea in Cappadocia recognised its 
genuineness and cwanonicity, and 
wrote the first connected commentary 
onit. The most primitive testimony 
is decidedly for it; the only objec- 
tions were subjective: (1) the oppo- 
sition of many to the millennium in 
it; (2) its symbolism and obscurity 
prevented its being publicly read in 
churches and its being taught to the 


young. 
The writer’s addresses to the seven 


churches of proconsular Asia accord 
with the tradition that after John’s 
return from Patmos at Domitian’s 
death he lived for long in Nerva’s 
reign, and died at Ephesus in Tra- 
jan’s time (Euseb. H. E. iii. 20, 28). 

f Revelation were not his, it would 
certainly have been rejected in that 
region, whereas the earliest witnesses 
in the churches there are all in its 
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favour. One alone could use such 
authoritative language to the seven 
churches, namely John, the last 
surviving apostle, who superintended 
all the churches. It is John’s man- 
ner to asseverate the accuracy of his 
testimony at the beginning and esd 
(Rev. i. 2, 3, xxii. 8 with John i. 14, 
xix. 35, xxi. 24, 1 Joln i. 1, 2). 
Moreover, it accords with the writer’s 
being an inspired apostle that he 
addresses the angels or presidents of 
the churches as a superior inferiors. 
Also he commends Ephesus for try- 
ing and convicting ‘“‘them which 
say they are apostles, and are not’’; 
implying his own claim to prophetic 
inspiration (ii. 2) as declaring in the 
seven epistles Christ’s will revealed 
through him. None but St. John 
could, without designing to deceive, 
have assumed the simple title “John’’ 
without addition. One alone, the 
apostle, would be understood by the 
designation at that time, and in Asia. 
“The fellow servant of angels and 
brother of prophets’? (xxii. 9) is 
more likely to be the celebrated 
apostle John than any less known 
person bearing the name. 


As to difference of style, as compared 


with the Gospel ‘and epistle, the 
difference of subject accounts for it ; 
the seer, rapt above the region of 
sense, appropriately expresses him- 
self ina style abrupt and unbound 
by the grammatical laws which 
governed his calmer and more delib- 
erate writings. Writing a revelation 
akin to the O. T. prophets (Daniel 
especially), John, himself a Galilean 
Hebrew, reverts to their Hebraistic 
style. Besides there are resemblances 
of style between the Apocalypse and 
John’s Gospel and epistle; e.g. (1) 
Christ’s designation peculiar to John, 
“the Word of God” (Rev. xix. 13; 
John i. 1; 1 John i. 1). (2) “He 
that overcometh ”’ (Rev. ii. 7, 11, 17, 
ili. 5, 12, 21, xii. 11, xv. 2, xvii. 14, 
xxi. 7; John xvi. 83; 1 John ii. 18, 
14, iv. 4, v. 4,5). (8) “True,” i.e. 
genuine, antitypical (alethinos), as 
opposed to what is shadowy and un- 
real; only once in Luke (xvi. 11); 
four times in Paul’s epistles (1 Thess. 
i. 9; Heb. viii. 2, ix. 24, x. 22); but 
nine times in John’s Gospel (i. 9, iv. 
28, 37, vi. 32, vii. 28, vii. 16, xv. 1, 
xvii. 3, xix. 35); four times in 1 John 
(ii. 8, v.20) ; ten times in Revelation 
(iii. 7, 14, vi. 10, xv. 8, xvi. 7, xix. 2, 9, 
11, xxi.5, xxii.6). (4) Thediminutive 
for lamb (arnion, “lambkin ’’) occurs 
29 times in Revelation; the only 
other place of its occurrence is John 
xxi. 15; by John alone is Christ 
called directly ‘‘the Lamb ”’ (John i. 
29, 36), in 1 Pet. i. 19 “‘the blood 
of Christ as a lamb,” etc., alluding 
to Isa. liii. 7. (5) So “witness”’ or 
“testimony” (Rev. i. 2, 9, vi. 9, xi 
7; Jobn i. 7, 8, 15, 19, 832; 1 Johni. 
2, iv. 14, v. 6-11); ‘‘keep the word,” 
“commandments” (Rev. iii. 8, 10, 
xij. 17; John viii. 51, 55, xiv. 15). 
(6) The same thing asserted posi- 
tively and negatively (Rev. ii. 2, 6, 
8, 18, iii. 8, 17,18; John i. 8, 6, 7, 
20; 1 John ii. 27, 28). (7) Spiritual 
“anointing” (Rev. ii. 18; 1 John ii. 
20, 27). The startling solecismsa 
arrest attention to the deep truths 
beneath, they flow from the sublime 
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elevation which raises the transported 
seer above mere grammatical rules. 
It is not due to ignorance of gram- 
mar, for he shows his knowledge of 
it in more difficult constructions. 
But in order to put his transcendent 
subject vividly before the eye, with 
graphic abruptness he passes from 
one grammatical construction to an- 
other. The connection of thought is 
more attended to than that of gram- 
mar. Two fifths of the whole, more- 
over, is the recorded language of 
others, not John’s own. 

Tregelles (N. 'T. Hist. Evid.) observes, 
“there is no book of the N.T. for 
which we have so clear, ample, and 
pumerous testimonies in the second 
century as we have for the Apoca- 
lypse. The nearer the connection of 
the witnesses with the apostle John 
(as Irenzus), the more explicit their 
testimony. That doubts should pre- 
vail in after ages must have originated 
either in ignorance of the earlier 
testimony, or else from some sup- 
posed intuition of what the apostle 
ought to have written. The objec- 
tions on the ground of internal style 
can weigh nothing against the actual 
evidence. It is in vain to argue a 
priort that John could not have 
written the book, when we have the 
evidence of several competent wit- 
nesses that he did write it.” 
Relation of Revelation to the rest of 
the canon. Gregory of Nyssa (tom. 
iii. 601) calls Revelation ‘‘the last 
book of grace.’? It completes the 
volume of inspiration. No further 
revelation remains till Christ shall 
come, as is implied in xxii. 18-20. 
Appropriately the last surviving 
apostle wrote it. The N.T. consists 
of the histories (the Gospels and 
Acts), the doctrinal epistles, and the 
one prophetical book, Revelation; 
the same apostle wrote the last of 
the Gospels and the last of the 
epistles and the only _prophetical 
book of the N. T. All the N. T. 
books were written and read in the 
church assemblies some years before 
John’s death. Providence prolonged 
his life, that he might give Scripture 
its final attestation. The Asiatic 
bishops (4.D. 100) came to John at 
Ephesus, bringing him copies of the 
Gospels, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
and requested his apostolic judgment 
concerning them; he pronounced 
them genuine, authentic, and in- 
spired, and at their request added 
his Gospel to complete the fourfold 
aspect of Christ (Muratori Canon ; 
Euseb. iii. 24; Jerome, Procem. in 
Matth.; Victorinus on the Apoca- 
lypse; ‘Theodoret of Mopsuestia). 
What he wrote they attested; John 
xxi. 24, “‘this is the disciple which 
testifieth of these things and wrote 
these things, and WE know that his 
testimony is true.’ Revelation is 
“the seal of the whole Bible” (a 
Greek divine in Allatius), the com- 
pletion of the canon. Scripture is 
one organic whole, its books, though 
ranging over 1500 years in their date 
of composition, being mutually con- 
nected. The end is the necessary 
sequence of the middle, the middle 
of the beginning. Genesis represents 
man in innocence and bliss, followed 
by man's fall through Satan’s cun- 
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ning, and man’s consequent dooming 
to death and exclusion from paradise 
and its tree of life and delightful 
rivers. Revelation represents in re- 
verse order man first sinning and 
dying, then conquering sin and death 
through the blood of the Lamb ; the 
first Adam and Eve represented by 
the second Adam, Christ, and the 
church His spotless bride in para- 
dise, with access to the tree of life, 
and the crystal waters of life flowing 
from the throne of God. As Genesis 
foretold the bruising of the serpent’s 
head by the woman’s Seed, so Reve- 
lation declares the accomplishment 
of that prophecy (xix., xx.). 

John was 
exiled under Domitian (Iren. v. 30; 
Clemens Alex, ; Euseb. H. EH. iii. 20). 
Victorinus says he had to labour in 
the mines of Parmos [see]. At 
Domitian’s death (a.p. 95) he re- 
turned to Ephesus under Nerva. He 
probably wrote out the visions imme- 
diately after seeing them (i. 2,9; x. 
4). “Forbidden to go beyond cer- 
tain bounds of earth, he was per- 
mitted to penetrate the secrets of 
heaven”’ (Bede on Rey. i.). Irensus 
writes, “‘ Revelation was seen no 
long time ago, almost in our own 
generation, at the close of Domitian’s 
reign.” 


Coincidences with the epistles of Paul 


and Peter (Rev. i. 4,8, xxii. 12; Heb. 
x. 87. Rev. xxi. 14; Heb. xi. 10. 
Rev. xiv. 1; Heb. xii. 22, 28. Rev. 
xi. 19, xv. 5, xxi. 3; Heb. viii. 1, 2. 
Rev. i. 16, ii. 12,16, xix. 18,15; Heb. 
iv. 12. Rev. xx.; Heb. iv. 9. Rev. i.1 
with 1 Pet. i.7,18. Rev. iv. 18, v. 
10, with 1 Pet. ii. 9. Rev. ii. 26, 27, 
iii. 21, xi. 18, with 2 Tim. iv. 8. Rev. 
xii. 7-12 with Eph. vi. 12. Rev. iii. 
5, xiii. 8, xvii. 8, xx. 12, 15; Phil. iv. 
8. Rev. i. 5; Col. i. 18. Rev. x. 7, 
xi. 15-18, with 1 Cor. xv. 52). The 
characteristic Pauline benediction 
(Rev. i. 4) John would scarcely have 
used in Paul’s life; his adopting it 
must have been after Paul’s death 
under Nero. 
The inscription 
makes Revelation addressed to the 
seven churches of Asia, i.e. procon- 
sular Asia. There were more than 
that number, e.g. Magnesia and 
Tralles; but John fixes on the sacred 
number seven, implying totality and 
universality, to mark that his ad- 
dress under the Spirit is to the church 
of all places and ages; its various 
states of life or deadness the seven 
churches represent, and are accord- 
ingly encouraged or warned. Smyrna 
and Philadelphia alone receive un- 
mixed praise, as faithful in tribu- 
lation and rich in works of love. 
Heresies had sprung up in Asia, and 
some had waxed lukewarm; whilst 
others increased in zeal, and one, 
Antipas [see], sealed his witness 
with his blood. 
Mainly, as the introduction 
states, to ‘‘show unto His servants 
things which must shortly come to 
pass’’ (Rev. i.—iii.). The foundation 
of the whole is i. 5-9; Cbrist’s 
person, offices as our Redeemer, 
second coming, and the intermediate 
tribulation of those who in patient 
erseverance wait for His kingdom. 
rom chap. iv. to the end is mainly 


Interpretation. 


prophecy, with consolations and ex- 
hortations interspersed, similar to 
those addressed to the seven churches 
(who represent the universal church 
of all ages), so that the beginning 
forms an appropriate introduction to 
the body of the book. 

Three schools exist: 
(1) The preterists hold that the whole 
has been fulfilled in the past. (2) 
The historical interpreters think 
that it comprises the history of the 
church from John’s time to the end 
of the world, the seals being chrono- 
logically succeeded by the trumpets 
and the trumpets by thevials. The 
objection is, the prophecies, if ful- 
filled as is alleged, ought to supply 
an argument against infidelity ; but 
its advocates differ widely among 
themselves as to the fulfilments, so 
that no such argument is derivable 
from them for the faith. (8) The 
futurists consider almost the whole 
as yet future, to be fulfilled immedi- 
ately before Christ’s second coming. 
No early father held the first theory ; 
few but rationalists hold it, who limit 
John’s vision to his own age, pagan 
Rome’s persecutions, and its conse- 
quently anticipated destruction. 
God has said ‘‘surely He will do 
nothing, but He revealeth His secret 
unto His servants the prophets” 
(Amos iii. 7). The Jews had a suc- 
cession of prophets to guide them by 
the light of prophecy; He never 
would leave the N. T. church with- 
out similar guidance for the 1700 or 
1800 years since John’s age; what 
the prophets were to the Jews, that 
Revelation is to us. Its beginning 
and end (Rev. i. 3; xxii. 6, 7, 12, 20) 
assert a speedy fulfilment. ‘‘ Baby- 
lon,’’ etc., cannot be interpreted 
literally. 


The close of the seven seals is couched 


in language which must refer to 
Christ’s second coming ; so the close 
of the seven trumpets (Rev. vi. 12- 
17, viii. 1, ete., xi. 15); so the vials 
(xvi. 17). All three run parallel to- 
ward their close, and end in the same 
point. ‘‘ Catchwords” (Words- 
worth) connect the three series ; the 
subsequent series fills up in detail 
the same picture which the preceding 
drew in outline. So Victorinus on 
chap. vii. 2: “the order of things 
is not to be regarded, for the Holy 
Spirit, when He has run to the end 
of the last time, again returns to 
the same time, and supplies what 
He has less fully expressed.” And 
Primasius, ‘‘in the trumpets he 
describes by a pleasing repetition, 
as is his custom.”’ At the beginning 
John hastens, as is the tendency of 
all the prophets, to the grand con- 
summation (Rev. i. 7): ‘Behold 
He cometh with clouds,”’ etc. (ver. 
8, 17), ‘“‘I am the beginning and 
ending . .. the first and the last.” 
The seven epistles exhibit the same 
anticipation of the end (iii. 12, comp. 
xxi. 2). Also ii. 28, comp. xxii. 16. 
Again the earthquake at the sixth 
seal’s opening is a “‘ catchword,”’ i.e. 
a link chronologically connecting the 
sixth seal with the sixth trumpet (ix. 
18, xi. 13; compare the seventh seal, 
xvi. 17, 18). he concomitants of 
the sixth seal, in their full, final, and 
exhaustive sense, can only apply to 
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the terrors which shall overwhelm 
unbelievers just before the Judge’s 
advent. Again, “the beast out of 
the bottomless pit,’’ between the 
sixth and seventh trumpets (xi. 7), 
connects this series with the section 
xii., xili., xiv., concerning the church 
and her adversaries the two beasts 
and the dragon. Again, the sealing 
of the 144,000 under the sixth seal 
(chap. vii.) connects this seal with the 
‘section xii.—xiv. Again, the loosing 
of the four winds by the four angels 
standing on the four corners of the 
earth, under the sixth seal (vii. 1), 
answers to the loosing of the four 
angels at the Huphrates under the 
sixth trumpet (ix. 14). Links also 
connect Revelation with the O. T. 
The ‘“‘ mouth speaking great things’”’ 
(xiii. 5) connects the “beast that 
blasphemes against God, and makes 
war against the saints,’ with the 
“little horn’’ who, arising after the 
‘ten kings, shall ‘“‘speak against the 
Most High, and wear out the saints’”’; 
compare also the ‘‘ 42 months”? (xiii. 
5), or ‘fa thousand two hundred and 
threescore days’’ with the “time, 
times, and the dividing of time” in 
Dan. vii. 8, 11, 25. Moreover, the 
“42 months’’ in xi. 2, answering to 
xii. 6, xili. 5, link together the period 
under the sixth trumpet to chaps. 
Xii., Xiii., xiv. 
Number. ‘The history of salvation 
is mysteriously governed by holy 
numbers; they are the scaffolding of 
the organic edifice; they indicate 
not merely time but nature and 
essence; not only nature, but his- 
tory, is based in numbers. Scrip- 
ture and antiquity put numbers as 
the fundamental forms of things, 
where we put ideas.” (Auberlen.) 
As number regulates the relations 
and proportions of the natural world, 
so does it enter most frequently into 
revelation, which sets forth the 
harmonies of the immediately Di- 
vine. Thus the most supernatural 
revelation leads us the farthest into 
the natural, the God of nature and 


of revelation being one. Seven 
is the NuMBER [see] for perfection 
(Rev. i. 4, iv. 5, v. 6). The seven 


seals, trumpets, vials, are each a 
complete series, fulfilling perfectly 
the Divine course of judgments. 
Three and a half is opposed to the 
Divine seven, but is broken in itself, 
and in the moment of its highest 
triumph is overwhelmed by judg- 
ment. Four is the number of the 
world’s extension; seven is that of 
God’s revelation in the world. In 
Daniel’s fowr beasts a superior power 
is recognised, a mimicry of Ezekiel’s 
four cherubs, which symbolise all 
ereaturely life in its due subjection 
to God (Ezek. iv. 6-8). So the four 
eovners of the earth, the four winds, 
four angels loosed from Euphrates, 
and Jerusalem lying “four square”’ 
expressing world wide ewtension. 
‘The seventoldness of the Spirits (Rev. 
i. 4) on the part of God corresponds 
to the fowrfold cherubim on the 
part of the created. John, seeing 
more deeply into the amenvnly 
God-opposed character of the world, 
resents to us not the four beasts of 
niel, but the seven heads of the 
beast, whereby it arrogates to itself 


the sevenfold perfection of the 
Spirits of God, at the same time that 
with characteristic self contradiction 
it has ten horns, the number pe- 
culiar to the world power. Its un- 
just usurpation of the sacred seven 
is marked by the addition of an 
eighth to the seven heads, also by the 
beast’s own number, 666, which in 
units, tens, and hundreds, verges 
upon, but falls short of, seven. ‘The 
judgments on the world are com- 
plete in siw; after the sixth seal and 
the sixth trumpet there is a pause. 
When seven comes there comes 
“ the kingdom of our Lord and His 
Christ.” Six is the number of the 
world given to judgment, siv is half 
of twelve; twelve is the church’s 
number, as Israel’s 12 tribes, the 12 
stars on the woman’s head (xii. 1), 
the New Jerusalem’s 12 gates (xxi. 
12-16). Siw symbolises the world 
broken and without solid found- 
ation. Twice twelve is the number 
of the heavenly elders, 12 times 
12,000 the number of the sealed 
elect. The tree of life yields twelve 
manner of fruits (xxii. 3). Achrono- 
logical meaning also is in the num- 
bers, but as yet itis not incontrovert- 
ibly ascertained. We are commanded 
to investigate them reverently, not 
for the gratification of curiosity. 
The event will show the wisdom of 
God, who ordered all things in mi- 
nutely harmonious relations as to 
the times, ways, and events them- 
selves. 


Arguments for the year day theory. 


(1) Dan. ix. 24, “‘seventy sevens 
(Heb.) are determined upon.”’ Mede 
says the Heb. always means seven of 
days, never of years (Ley. vii. 5; 
Deut. xvi. 9, 10, 16). (2) Israel’s 
wandering in the wilderness was for 
40 years to correspond to the 40 days 
of the spies’ search of Canaan, ‘‘ each 
day for a year” (Num. xiv. 33, 34). 
(3) In Ezek. iv. 5, 6, ‘I have laid 
upon thee the years of their iniquity, 
according to the number of the days, 
890 days . . . 40 days: I have ap- 
pointed thee each day for a year.” 
(4) In Rey. ii. 10 the prophecy ‘ye 
shall have tribulation ten days” seems 
fulfilled in the ten-years of persecution 
recorded by Eusebius. Even in the 
year-day theory patience and proba- 
tion of faith have scope for exercise, 
for the precise beginning of the 1260 
years is uncertain to us, so that 
Christ’s words would still hold good, 
“of that day and hour knoweth no 
man.” But the theory is hardly 
probable in all places, e.g. the “ thou- 
sand years” in xx. 6, 7, can scarcely 
mean 1000 by 360 days, i.e. 360,000 
years. 


“The first resurrection” then must be 


literal, for ver. 5 is so, ‘‘the rest of 
the dead lived not until the thousand 
years were finished”’; 1 Cor. xv. 23, 
Phil. iii. 11, Luke xx. 35, 36 con- 
firm it. The fathers between the 
apostolic age and Constantine held 
the premillennial (chiliastic, from the 
Gr. clilivia thousand) advent. Rome 
was then associated with antichrist. 
But when Christianity was established 
under Constantine professors looked 
at the church’s temporal prosperity 
as fulfilling the prophecy, and ceased 
to look for Christ’s promised reign 


Rezeph = a stone. 


onearth. Popery beforehand usurps 
the earthly throne which Christ shall 
assume only at His appearing. A 
primary historical fultilment of the 
symbols is likely, typical of the ulti- 
mate and exhaustive fulfilment which 
towards the close shall vindicate 
God’s grand scheme, as a whole, 
before the universe. Hence language 
is used in part answering to the 
primary historical event, but await- 
ing the full realization in the close of 
this present age. 

A fortress con- 
quered by Sennacherib (2 Kings xix. 
12), probably on the western side of 
Euphrates; joined with Haran. 
Ptolemy (v. 15) mentions a Resapha 
in the Palmyrene district. 


Rezia. 1 Chron. vii. 89. 
Rezin. 1. King of Damascus. 


The 
Israelite Pekan’s [see] ally, always 
mentioned first in the war against 
Ahaz of Judah (Isa. vii. 4-8, viii., 
xvii. 1; 2 Kings xv. 87, xvi. 5-9). He 
previously attacked Jotham. R. 
wrested from Judah Elath on the 
gulf of Akabah of the Red Sea. But 
Ahaz invited Tiglath Pileser to his 
help, who took Damascus and slew 
R., fulfilling Isaiah’s prophecy. His 
aim had been to put a creature of his 
own on the throne of Judah, “the son 
of Tabeal.”” Tiglath Pileser having 
reduced Syria to be tributary before 
treated R. as a rebel, and carried 
away the Syrians captive to Kir 
nim In the monuments he records 
is defeat of R. and Damascus. 2. 
A family of the Nethinim (Ezra ii. 
48, Neh. vii. 50). A non Israelite 


name. 
Rezon. [See HaparezER.] 1 Kings 


xi. 23, 24. Gathered the Syrian 
remnant after David’s slaughter of 
his master Hadadezer (2 Sam. viii. 
3-8), and set up a petty kingdom at 
Damascus, and thence harassed Solo- 
mon’s kingdom. See also Josephus, 
Ant. viii. 7, § 6. 


Rhegium. A cityin the S. of Italy, 


at the southern entrance of the straits 
of Messina, opposite Sicily; now 
Reggio. Here Paul (sailing from 
Syracuse) landed on his way to Rome 
and stoppeda day (Acts xxviii. 13). By 
curious coincidence the figures on its 
extant coins are the ‘twin brothers, 
Castor and Pollux,’ from whom 
Paul’s ship was named. The inter- 
mediate position of R. between Syra- 
cuseand Puteoli, his waiting there for 
a S. wind to carry the ship through 
the straits, the run to Puteoli within 
the 24 hours, all accord with geo- 

raphical accuracy. The distance of 
ft. across the straits to Messina is 
about six miles. 


Rhesa. Son of Zerubbabel in Christ’s 


genealogy (Luke iti. 27). Lord A. 
Hervey conjectures Rhesa to be no 
person, but the title of Zerubbabel, 
rosh, i.e. “prince,’”’ there: y remov- 
ing a difficulty in reconciling Mat- 
thew’s with Luke’s genealogy. 


Rhoda. The maid who announced 


Peter’s arrival at Mary’s door after 
his release from prison (Acts xii. 18, 


14). 
Rhodes. A large island of the Aigean 


sea, mentioned in Paul’s third mis- 
sionary journey to Jerusalem; he 
passed it apparently without landing 
(Acts xxi. 1). The day before he was 


RIBAI 


at Cos, an island onthe N.W. From 
Rhodes he went eastward to Patara 
in Lycia. The wind was probably, as 
often in the Levant, blowing from 
N.W. S.W. of Asia Minor, having 
Caria to the N. and Lycia to the E. 
The people were honourable, up- 
right, and prudent ; famed for mer- 
cantile pursuits. Its temple to the 
sun, and the colossus, a statue of 
Apollo, 105 ft. high, executed by 
Chares of Lindos, a native artist, 
288 B.c., were famous. The coins bear 
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on the obverse the head of Apollo 
as the sun (the proverb said the sun 
shone every day on Rhodes), on the 
reverse the rose from which Rhodes 
takes its name. The capital is at the 
N.E. of the island. It was the last 
spot where the Christians of the East 
held out against the advancing Sara- 
cens, and was subsequently noted as 
the home and fortress of the knights 
of St. John. 

Ribai. 2 Sam. xxiii. 29. 

Riblah. 1. A landmark on the east- 
ern border of Israel (Num. xxxiv. 11), 
between Shepham and the sea of 
Cinneroth, on the ‘‘H. side of the 
spring.” Probably, without the vowel 
points and the final h of motion to- 
wards, the true name is Harbel “ the 
mount of Bel”’ or Baal. Jud. iii. 3, 
“‘ Har-Baal-Hermon,” LXX. reads 
Ar-bela, which confirms Harbel; the 
summit of Hermon, the southernmost 
and highest peak of Antilibanus, 
10,000 ft. high, overtopping every 
mountain in Palestine. ‘he ruins of 
a Baal sanctuary still remain on it. 
However, “go down from Shepham 
to R.’’ seemingly implies R. was 
lower; therefore R. was probably one 
of the many sanctuaries with which 
the sides, as well as the summit, of 
Hermon were covered. The land- 
mark of Jud. iii. 8 would be unlikely 
to be omitted in Num. xxxiv. 11. 
The “‘spring”’ or “fountain” (Ain), 
E. of which was R., was probably, as 
Jerome and the later targums under- 
stood it, the fountain of the Jordan. 
The two most celebrated sources of 
Jordan, Daphne and Paneas, are in 
the plain at the S. W. foot of Hermon; 
streams from the western slopes of 
the mountain feed the longest branch 
of the river. 2. R. or Riblathab in 
the land of Hamath, on the high 
road between Palestine and Babylon, 
where the Babylonian kings remained 
in directing the operations of their 
armies in Palestine and Phoenicia; 
where Jehoahaz was put in chains by 
Pharaoh Necho (2 Kings xxiii. 33), 
and Zedekiah, after seeing his sons 
slain, had his own eyes put out (Jer. 
xxxix. 5-7; lii. 9,10), and other lead. 
ing captives were slain, probably by 
the Assyrian death of impaling (ver. 
24, 27), as depicted on the monuments. 
Still called Ribleh, on the right bank 
of the Orontes (Asy), 80 miles N.E. 
of Baalbek; consisting of 40 or 50 
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houses and the remains of a quad- 
rangular building. In the midst of 
a vast and fertile plain, stretching in 
all directions save S.W., and on a 
mountain stream ; an admirable en- 
campment for the Egyptian and 
Babylonian hosts. The curious 
Kamoa el Hermel is visible from R., 
a pyramidal top resting on a quadri- 
lateral building in two storeys. It is 
ona high mound several miles higher 
up the Orontes than R. The lower 
storey has figures of dogs, stags, and 
hunting instruments. From R. the 
roads were open by the Euphrates to 
Nineveh, or by Palmyra to Babylon, 
by the 8. of Lebanon and the coast 
to Palestine and Egypt, or through 
the Bekaa and Jordan valley to the 
centre of Palestine. 

Riddle. Heb. chidah [see Proverss], 
Jud. xiv. 12-19; Gr. enigma, 1 Cor. 
xiii. 12, “‘ darkly,”’ lit. ‘in enigma,” 
“‘an obscure allegory’’ (Augustine). 

Rimmon. 1. Father of Recwas and 
Baanau [see]: 2 Sam. iv. 2-9. 2. 
An idol worshipped by the Syrians 
of Damascus (2 Kings v.18). The 
name appears in Hadad Rimmon. 
From rum, “the most high”; as 
El-ion (Selden, Gesenius, ete.). 
Others from Heb. rimmon, a 
“pomegranate,” sacred to Venus; 
the fertilising principle in nature; 
tree worship anciently having pre- 
vailed, a perverted relic of the 
tradition of Eden’s tree of life. 
Hadadrimmon may be the full name, 
from Hadad the sun god and 
Rimmon the pomegranate ripened 
in the autumn. 3. A town of Zebu- 
lun [see Remon]. 4. Of Judah in 
Simeon’s portion (Josh. xv. 32, 
where 29 for 36 is a copyist’s error) ; 
near the southern bound of Judah 
(Zech. xiv. 10). Omit ‘‘and”’ be- 
tween Ain and Rimmon, and make 
one name Ain-Rimmon or En- 
Rimmon, as Engedi (Neh. xi. 29). 
Um-er-rumamin, “ mother of pome- 
granates,” four hours N. of Beer- 
sheba, corresponds (Robinson, Re- 
searches, iii. 8). From the neigh- 
bouring hill region the spies brought 
pomegranates and figs (Num. xiii. 
23). 65. Rimmon therock; whither 
the 600 surviving Benjamites re- 
treated after the slaughter of the 
tribe, and kept themselves four 
months (Jud. xx. 45, 47; xxi. 18). 
Fifteen Roman miles N. of Jeru- 
salem. Now the village Ruwmmon 
stands on and round the top of a 
conical limestone mountain, and is 
visible in all directions (Robinson, 
ii. 118). The houses cling to the 
sides as huge steps. On the southern 
side the mountain rises hundreds of 
feet from the ravine wady Mutyah, 
and on the western side it is isolated 
by a deep cross valley. It lies three 
miles E. of Bethel, and seven N.E. 
of Gibeah. 

Rimmon Parez, or R. Perez. A 
station in Israel’s marches (Num. 
xxxili. 19, 20) = “‘ the pomegranate 
of the breach.” Probably the scene 
of God’s breaking forth in wrath, as 
at Korah’s rebellion (comp. 2 Sam. 
vi. 8, Job xvi. 14). 

Ring: tabbaath, “to impress with a 
seal.”” [See Earrinc.] Used as a 
signet (Gen. xxxviii. 18, chothem), 
worn on the hand, or suspended, as the 


Rinnah. 
Riphath. Gomer’ssecond son (Gen. 


RITHMAH 


Arabs do, by a cord from the neck. . 
Pharaoh’s transfer of his ring from 
his finger to Joseph betokened his 


ARAB NECKLACE. 


investing him with royal authority 
(Gen. xh. 42 ; a device, as the beetle 
or the owner’s name, was engraven 
on it, Exod. xxviii. 11). So Ahasn- 
erus in the case of Haman (Esth. 
iii. 8-10), and Mordecai (viii. 2). In 
Luke xv. 22 it is the father’s token 
of favour, dignity, and sonship to 
the prodigal ; Roman slaves wore no 
gold rings. We are no longer slaves 
but God’s free sons when we believe, 
and receive the Holy Spirit as the 
pledge of sonship and earnest of 
sharing the Father’s glory (Gal. iv. 
3-7). Rich men (especially Romans 
of the equestrian order, whose badge 
the ring was) wore many rings on 
the left hand (Jas. ii. 2).. Gr. 
** golden-ringed,”’ not merely with one 
ring. Christians derived the usage 
of the wedding ring from the Jews. 
The ring was treasured much, and 
so symbolises what is most precious 
to us (Jer. xxii. 24, Jehoiachin’s 
popularity is alluded to) ; the signet 
ring was worn on the right hand 
(contrast Hag. ii. 28). A costly 
sacrifice to the Lord (Exod. xxxv. 
22). S. of Sol. v. 14, “his hands” 
bent are compared to ‘‘rings” 
in which ‘“beryls” are set, as the 
vails in the fingers; comp. as to our 
names being “‘sealed’’ upon His heart, 
Song of Sol. viii. 6, and palms, Isa. 
xlix. 16. The bride desires herself to 
beasignet ring on His arm. God in 
turn seals us with His signet (Rev. 
vii. 2-4), “I will make thee as a 
signet”’ (Hag. ii. 28), 7.e.an object of 
constant regard, as the ring is ever 
before the eye. Christ the Antitype 
is always in the Father’s presence, 
ever pleasing in His sight; so we, 
through Him our representative. 
The signet represents legally the 
owner; so Christ wields the Father’c 
delegated authority (Matt. xxviii. 
18; John v. 22, 28). 

1 Chron. iv. 20. 


x. 8). Paphlagonia (Josephus, Ant. 

i. 6, §1). ‘The Ripbzean mountains in 

the remote N. to the E. of Tanais (the 

eee ; the Carputhian range N.E. of 
acia. 


Rissah =a worm. A station in 


Israel’s march (Num. xxxiii. 21, 22). 
Roman Rasa, 30 miles from Elath, 
on the road to Jerusalem, on the 
lateau of the wilderness near the 
ill now named Ras-el-Kaa, 1.e. 
“head of the plain,’ N.W. of Ezion 
Geber, and W. of El Beyaneh. 


Rithmah. A station in Israel’s march 


(Num. xxxiii. 18, 19): from rethem 
or retem, the broom; A. V. “‘juni- 
r.’ The same encampment as 


that at Kadesh (xiii. 26). R. is a 


RIVER 
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descriptive epithet, from the broom 
abounding there; probably applied 
to the encampment in this neighbowr- 
hoodin the first march towardCanaan, 
to distinguish it from the second en- 
campment in the same district, but 
not the same spot, in the 40th year 
(xxxiii. 36-38, xiii. 21, 26). 
River. A river in our sense is seen 
by few in Palestine. (1) Nahar, acon- 
tinuous and full river, as Jordan, and 
especially “the river’? Euphrates. 
The streams are dried up wholly 
in summer, or hid by dense shrubs 
covering a deeply sunk streamlet. 
When the country was wooded the 
evaporation was less. (2) Nahal, ‘Sa 
winter torrent,’”’ flowing with force 
during the rainy season, but leaving 
only a dry channel or bed in the 
wady in summer. ‘‘Brook’’ in 
the A.V. has too much the idea of 
placidity. “ Valley” or wady (Num. 
xxxii. 9), e.g. the bed (or in winter 
the torrent) of Arnon, Jabbok, 
Kishon. Some of these are abrupt 
chasms in the rocky hills, rngged and 
floomy, unlike our English “ brook.” 
ransl, Job vi. 15, “‘deceitfully as a 
winter tcrrent and as the stream in 
ravines which passes away,” viz. in 
the summer drought, and which dis- 
appoint the caravan hoping to find 
waterthere. The Arab proverb for 
a treacherous friend is ‘‘ I trust not 
in thy torrent.” The fulness and 
noise of those temporary streams 
answer to the past large and loud 
professions; their dryness when 
wanted answers to the failure of 
friendsto make good their professions 
in time of need (comp. Isa. lviii. 11, 
marg. Jer. xv.18). (3) Aphik, from 
a root ‘‘to contain’; sothe channels 
or deep rock-walled ravines that 
hold the waters (2 Sam. xxii. 16) ; 
so for “rivers’’ (Ezek. xxxii. 6) 
transl. ‘‘channels.”’ (4) Yeor, the 
river Nile (Gen. xli. 1, 2; Exod. 
i, 22, ii. 8, 5). In Jer. xlvi. 7; 8, 
Amos viii. 8, ix. 5, transl. “the 
river of Egypt” for “flood.” The 
word is Egyptian, ‘‘ great river’’ or 
“canal.” The Nile’s sacred name 
was Hapi, t.e. Apis. The profane 
name was Aur with the epithet aa 
“great.’’ Zech. x. 11, ‘all the 
deeps of the river shall dry up,” 
‘viz. the Nile or else the aehigence! 
Thus the Red “sea’”’ and the Eu- 
phrates “‘river’’ in the former part of 
the verse answer to ‘‘ Assyria’ and 
“Heypt”’ in the latter. (5) Peleg 
(comp. Gr. pelagos), from a root 
“divide,’’ waters divided, 7.e. streams 
distributed through a land. Ps. i. 3, 
“a tree planted by the divisions of 
water,’’ viz. the water from the well or 
cistern divided into rivulets running 
along the rows of trees [see ReuBEN 
on Jud. v.15, 16, where “ divisions”’ 
mean waters divided for irrigation] ; 
but Gesenius from the root to flow 
out or bubble up. (6) Yubal, a full 
flowing stream (Jer. xvii. 8). (7) 
A conduit or watercourse (2 Kings 
xviil. 17) ; te’alah. 
River or Eeyer. (1) Nehar Mizrain 
(Gen. xv. 18); the Nile (2) Nahal 
Mizraim (Num. xxxiv. 5; Josh. xv. 
8, 4, 47; 1 Kings viii. 65; 2 Kings 
xxiv. 7); “‘the torrent of Egypt”: 
see above nahal, a stream flowing 
rapidly in the rainy season, then 


Rizpah. 


drying up, inapplicable to the slug- 
gish Nile ever flowing. The Rhino- 
corura or Rhinocoloura (so LXX. of 
Isa. xxvii. 12) on the sea coast, a 
wady and torrent running into the 
sea two or three days’ journey from 
the nearest branch of the Nile. Now 
wady el Arish. Though not in Egypt, 
it was the last torrent of any size on 
the way toward Egypt from the N. 
In Josh. xiii. 3, ‘‘from Sihor which 
is before Egypt,’’ the same torrent is 
marked as Isracl’s southern bound- 
ary, as the entering in of Hamath 
is the northern (Num. xxxiv. 5, 8). 
The Nile was not ‘‘ before” (i.e. E. 
of) Egypt, but flowed through the 
middle of the land; so 1 Chron. 
xiii. 5. Shihor, “the black river,” is 
the Nile’s designation in Deut. xxiii. 
3, Jer. ii. 18. 

Saul’s conenbine, mother 
of Arboni and Mephibosheth. A 
Hivite sprung from Aiah, son of 
Zibeon (Gen. xxxvi. 14). Foreigners 
were generally chosen as inferior 
wives by Solomon, Rehoboam, ete. 
Ishbosheth suspected Abner of in- 
tercourse with R. at Mahanaim, 
which in Eastern ideas was tanta- 
mount to aspiring to succeed to 
Saul’s throne (2 Sam. iii. 7). Her 
famous act was (xxi. 8-11) her 
watching against bird and beast of 
prey the hung up corpses of her two 
sons and five kinsmen on the sacred 
hill of Gibeah, with which Saul had 
been so closely connected (1 Sam. 
xi. 4), from the beginning of 
barley harvest, the sacred passover 
season, till the fall of the early rain 
in October, without tent to screen 
her from the scorching sun all day 
and the saturating dews at night, 
and with only her black widow’s 
sackcloth to rest upon, keeping her 
from the rocky ground. [See ABNER, 
IsHsosHern, GIBEONITES.] A strik- 
ing instance of motherly devotion, 
stronger than death, and clinging 
at all costs with desperate tenacity 
even to the lifeless remains of the 
ne ones (8S. of Sol. viii. 6, Isa. xlix. 
15 


Road. Tnroad, raid (1 Sam. xxvii. 10). 
Robbery. Esteemed by the Ish- 


maelites as creditable (Gen. xvi. 12). 
Predatory incursions were frequent 
on the part of the ‘Chaldeans and 
Sabeans (Jobi. 15,17). The “ liers 
in wait’”’ of the men of Shechem are 
instances also, ‘robbing all that 
came along that way” (Jud. ix. 25). 
Also David plundering the Amalek- 
ites, etc. (1 Sam. xxvii. 6-10); they 
made reprisals (chap. xxx.). In 
Israel’s disorganized state in the 
northern kingdom this evil was very 
prevalent (Hos. iv. 2, vi. 9; Mic. u. 
8). Owing to the corrupt adminis- 
tration of Roman governors, and the 
facility ,of collecting and hiding 
banditti in the natural caves of 
Palestine, robbers infested Judsea 
much in our Lord’s time and theage 
following (Luke x. 30; John xviii. 
40; Acts v. 86, 37, xxi. 88; 2 Cor. 
xi. 26). On the punishment of rob- 
bery sce Exod. xxii. For ‘‘thieves”’ 
transl. “‘ robbers’? (Matt. xxvii. 38). 


Rod. Emblem of authority. Exod. 


iv. 2, etc., Moses’; Num. xvii., 
Aaron’s; Ps. ii. 9, Christ’s. He 
will either rule with the pastoral 


Roe, Rorsuck. 


Roman Empire. 


rod, or break with the rod (sceptre) 
of iron (Rev. ii. 27, xix. 15; Mic. vi. 
9, vil. 14; Ps. cx. 2; Isa. ix. 4, xi. 4). 
Ya’alah, ‘‘ chamois” 
(Prov. v. 19) or ibex, the female of 
the wild goat. Tzebi (masc.), tzebi- 
yah (fem.), whence Tabitha (Gr. 
Dorcas), loving and beloved: Acts 
ix. 86. The beautiful antelope 
or gazelle, the Antilope dorcaus 
and Arabica. Slender, graceful, 
shy, and timid; the image of femi- 
nine loveliness (S. of Sol. iv. 5; ii. 
9, 17; viii. 14). The eye is large, 
soft, liquid, languishing, and of 
deepest black ; image of swift footed- 
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ness (2 Sam. i. 19, ii. 18; 1 Chron. 
xii. 8). Israel ate the gazelle in 
the wilderness, and the flesh of flocks 
and herds only when offered in sacri- 
fice; but in Canaan they might eat 
the flesh, ‘‘even as the gazelle”’ 
(Deut. xii. 15, 22); Isaac’s venison 
was from it (Gen. xxvii.) The valley 
of Gerar and the Beersheba plains 
are still frequented by it. Egyptian 
pee represent it hunted by 
1ounds. 


Rogelim. Barzillai the Gileadite’s 


abode (2 Sam. xvii. 27, xix. 31), 
near Mahanaim. Meaning washers, 
fullers who tread clothes with their 
feet (regel). 


Rohgah. 1 Chron. wi. 34. 
Roll. Ancient writings were rolled 


round a cylinder or stick. Volume 
means so_ (Jer. 
EXXVivjt os ee tl. 
7; comp. Deut. 
xxxi. 26, Ezek. 
ii. 9, 10, where 
the writing 
“within and 
without”? was 
contrary to the 
usage of writing 
only on one side, implying the fulness 
of the prophecy of woe. The writing 
was in columns (delathoth), lit. 
doors, on parchment or prepared 
skins. 


SCROLL. 


Pompey’s tieu- 
tenant, M. Aimilius Scaurus, 64 B.c., 
interfered in the contest between 
Aristobulus and Aretas king of 
Arabia Petra, who supported 
Hyrcanus, whom Aristobulus had 
driven from the highpriesthood. 
Next year Pompey himself took 
Jerusalem (Josephus, Ant. xiv. 2-4; 
B. J. i. 6, § 7). Thenceforward 
Judea was under Rome. Hyreanus 
was titular sovereign and highpriest, 
subject to his minister Antipater, the 
partisan of Rome. Antipater’s son, 
Herod the Great, was made king by 
Antony, 40 B.c., and confirmed by 
Augustus 380 B.c. (Josephus, Ant. 
xiv. 14, xv. 6.) Roman soldiers were 
uartered at Jerusalem in Herod’s 
time to maintain his anthony (Ant. 
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xv. 3, § 7). Rome exacted tribute 
and an oath of allegiance to the 
emperor as well as to Herod (Ant. 


COLN OF ARCHELAUS. 


xvii. 2, § 2). On Archelaus’ banish- 
ment, A.D. 6, Judwa became an 
appendage of Syria, governed by 
a Roman procurator residing at 
‘Cesarea. Galilee was still under the 
Herods and other princes whose 
dominions and titles successive em- 
perors changed from time to time. 
In the N. T. we find such notices of 
Roman dominion as the Jews recog- 
nising Cesar as sole king (John xix. 
15) ; Cyrenius “‘ governor of Syria” 
(Luke ii. 2); Pontius Pilate, Felix, 
and Festus, “ governors,”’ 7.e. pro- 
curators of Judea; the “tetrarchs’’ 
Herod, Philip, and Lysanias (Luke 
iii. 1); “king Agrippa’’ (Acts xxv. 
13); Roman soldiers, legions, cen- 
turions, publicans; ‘‘ tribute money” 
(Matt. xxii. 19); the ‘‘ taxing of the 
whole world” (Luke ii. 1); Italian 
and Augustan cohorts (Acts x. 1, 
xxvil. 1); an “‘appeal to Cesar” 
(Acts xxv. 11). Three Roman em- 
perorsare named; Augustus, Tiberius 
(Luke ii. 1, iii. 1), and Claudius (Acts 
xi. 28, xviii. 2). Nero is alluded to 
as “‘ Augustus’’ and “‘ Casar’”’ (Acts 
xxv. 10, 11, 21, 25, 26; Phil. iv. 22), 
and “‘my lord” (comp. also 1 Pet. 
li. 17, Rom. xiii. 1). For notices of 
Rome’s administration and magis- 
trates in the provinces, see Rom. xiii. 
7, xviii. 12, xvi. 12, 35, 38, xix. 38. 
In theory at first Augustus was neither 
king nor dictator, but simply first 
citizen, “prince,” or chief member 
of the senate (Tacitus, Ann. i. 9). 
The various prerogatives of the old 
magistracies, which nominally were 
retained, were conferred on Augustus. 
Others bore the chief official titles, 
whilst he really controlled every de- 
partment. As ‘‘emperor’’ (imperator) 
he had full military authority over 
the army; Julius Cesar changed this 
title (commander in chief) into a 
permanent one, implying paramount 
military authority over the state. 
The real basis of the emperor’s power 
thus was the support of the army. 
“‘Cesar’? was the family name, 
“ Augustus”? the sacred name of 
majesty. The Romans shrank at 
rst from designating him by a 
despotic title ; but servility increased 
as the empire progressed. ‘‘ My 
lord” (ho kuwrios, *‘dominus,” in Acts 
xxv. 26) marks the dowuward ten- 
dency in Nero’s time as contrasted 
with Augustus’, for the latter and 
Nero refused the title. Caligula first 
took it. The empire, though nomi- 
nally elective (Tacitus, Ann. xiii. 4), 
became hereditary or passed by ad- 
option (Tacitus, Hist. i. 15). Each 
emperor in beginning his reign bribed 
the army by donatives, and fed and 
amused the mob in Rome at the cost 
of the provinces. So long as the 
army and mob were not touched, 
Caligula, Nero, and Domitian could 
shed the noblest blood with impunity. 


Join the Baptist implies that the 
soldiers’ characteristic sins were vio- 
lence, false accusation, and discon- 
tented greed (Luke iit. 14). The full 
danger of military government  be- 
came apparent first at the death of 
Pertinax, a.v. 193. 


The bounds of the Roman empire were 


the Atlanticonthe W. ; the Euphrates 
on the E.; the African deserts, the 
Nile cataracts, and the Arabian 
deserts on the 8.; the British Chan- 
nel, the Rhine, the Danube, and the 
Black Sea onthe N. Claudius added 
Britain, and Trajan Dacia, to the 
empire. Germany on the N. and 
Parthia on the KE. were the only in- 
dependent powers. Gibbon guesses 
the population of the empire in the 
time of the emperor Claudius at 120 
millions. An army of 25 legions, and 
the Praetorian guards (10,000) and 
cohorts in the capital, in all about 
170,000 men, controlled this popula- 
tion. The auxiliaries were about as 
many more (Tacitus, Ann. iv. 5). 


In the N. T. the political condition of 


the provincial cities varies. The 
free cities were governed by their 
own magistrates, and were exempt 
from Roman garrisoning; as Tarsus, 
Antioch in Syria, Athens, Ephesus, 
Thessalonica. Politarchs (‘‘ rulers of 
the city’’) and the demos (“‘ people’’) 
are mentioned at Thessalonica (Acts 
xvii. 5-8); the ‘‘town clerk” (gram- 
mateus) and “assembly”? at Ephesus 
(xix. 35-39); ‘‘colonies” also, as 
Philippi, i.e. communities of Roman 
citizens, as it were a miniature Rome 
transplanted into another land (xvi. 
12-21, 385). So Corinth, Troas, and 
the Pisidian Antioch. The magis- 
trates bore the Roman designation 
“prators”’ (Gr. strategot), aud were 
attended by “‘lictors” (Gr. rhab- 
douchoi, ‘“‘serjeants’’). [On the 
Provinces see, ProcuratTor, Pro- 
CONSUL. | Roman revenue was mainly 
drawn from the provinces by a direct 
tax (kensos, phoros; Matt. xxii. 17, 
Luke xx. 22), from five to seven per 
cent on the produce of the soil. In- 
direct taxes (eta vectigalia) also were 
heavy. By public gratuities to thou- 
sands of idle citizens, and pay to the 
army, Augustus found the revenue 
so impaired that he was under the 
necessity of making the valuation of 
the property of the empire alluded 
to in Lukeii.l. [See Census and 
CyRrEN1us, also Pusiicans (porti- 
tores), underlings of the Roman 
knights. ] 


The state of the Roman empire shows 


that ‘the fulness of the time was 
come” (Gal. iv. 4) when Jesus came. 
The universal peace within the em- 
pire, so that Janus’ temple was shut; 
the military roads constructed ; piracy 
put down; commerce uniting the vari- 
ous lands; Latin spread in the West 
as Greek in the Hast: these causes all 
combined in God’s providential ar- 
rangements to prepare for a world- 
wide religion. Privileged races and 
national religions were now blendedin 


one unity under one imperial ruler ;_ 


so that men were the more ready 
to admit the truth that ‘‘ God hath 
made of one blood all vations of men 
to dwell on all the face of the earth”’ 
(Acts xvii. 24, 26). Under all the 
outward appearance of unity, peace, 


Date and place of writing. 


and prosperity, moral death and stagz- 
nant corruption prevailed on all sides. 
There were no hospitals for the sick, 
no establishments for the relief of 
the poor, no societies for ameliorat- 
ing men’s condition, no instruction 
for the lower classes, no antidote to 
the curse of slavery. Charity and 
philanthropy were scarcely recog- 
nised as duties. Philosophers re- 
garded all religions as equally false, 
the people all as equally true, magis- 
trates all as equally useful for re- 
straininganarchy. Christianity came 
as the life-giving healer to this mass 
of death; ‘‘ gradually withdrawing 
some of all orders, even slaves, out 
of the vices, ignorance, and misery of 
that corrupted social system. It was 
ever instilling humanity, coldly com- 
mended by an impotent philosophy, 
among men and women whose infant 
ears had been habituated to the 
shrieks of dying gladiators; it was 
giving dignity to minds prostrated 
by years of despotism; it was nurtur- 
ing purity and modesty, and enshrin- 
ing the marriage bed in a sanctity 
long almost lost, and rekindling the 
domestic affections; substituting a 
calm and rational faith for worn out 
superstitions, gently establishing in 
the soul the sense of immortality.” 
(Milman, Latin Christianity, i. 24, 
quoted in Smith’s Bible Dict.) Dan. 
ii. and vii. refer to Rome as the 
fourth kingdom ; comp. also Deut. 
xxviii. 49-57, Matt. xxiv. 15, 28. 


Romans, Epistle to the. Au- 


thenticity, genwineness. Peter (2 
Pet. iii. 15, 16) quotes Rom. ii. 4, 
calling it ‘‘Seripture.’’ The epistles 
of Clement (Cor. xxxv.) and Poly- 
carp (Phil. vi.) quote respectively 
Rom. 1. 29-32 and xiv. 10-12. Irenzeus 
(iv. 27, § 2) quotes itas Paul’s (Rom. 
iv. 10, 11). Melito’s “ Hearing of 
Faith” is entitled from Rom. x. or 
Gal. iii. 2,3. The Muratorian Canon, 
Syriac and Old Latin versions, have 
it. Heretics admitted its canonicity ; 
so the Ophites (Hippol. Her. 99, 
Rom. i. 20-26); Basilides (288, Rom. 
viii. 19-22, v. 18, 14); Vualentinus 
(195, Rom. viii. 11); the Valentinians 
Heracleon and Ptolemzus; Tatian 
(Orat. iv., Rom. i. 20), and Marcion’s 
canon. ‘The epistle of the churches 
of Vienne and Lyons (Euseb. H. E. 
v. 1, Rom. viii. 18); Athenagoras 
(18, Rom. xii. 1; 37, Rom. i. 24) ; 
Theophilus of Antioch (Autol. 79, 
Rom. ii. 6; 126, Rom. xiii. 7, 8). 
Trenzeus, Tertullian, and Clement of 
Alexandria often quote it. 

Paul 


wrote whilst at Corinth, for he com- 
mends to the Romans Phoebe, dea- 
coness of Cenchrew, the port of 
Corinth (xvi. 1, 2). He was lodging 
at Gaius’ house (ver. 238), a chief 
member of the Corinthian church 
(1 Cor. i. 14). Erastus, ‘‘ treasurer”’ 
(chamberlain, A. V.), belonged to 
Corinth (2 Tim. iv. 20, Acts xix. 
22). The time was during his visit 
in the winter and spring following 
his long stay at Ephesus (xx. 3) ; for 
he was just about to carry the con- 
tributions of Macedonia and Achaia 
to Jerusalem (chap. xv. 25-27 ; 
comp. Acts xx. 22), just after his 
stay at Corinth at this time (xxiv. 
17; 1 Cor. xvi. 4; 2 Cor. viii. 1, 2, 


Occasion. 
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ix. 1, etc.). His design of visiting 
Rome after Jerusalem (Rom. xy. 
23-25) at this particular time ap- 
pears incidentally from Acts xix. 21. 
Thus Paul wrote it in his third mis- 
sionary journey, at the second of the 
two visits to Corinth recorded in 
Acts. He remained then three 
months in Greece. He was on the 
point of sailing to Jerusalem when 
obliged to alter his purpose; the 
sea therefore was by this time 
navigable. It was not late in the 
spring, for, after passing through 

Macedon and visiting the coast of 
Asia Minor, he still expected to 
veach Jerusalem by pentecost (xx. 
16). He must therefore have written 

the epistle to the Romans early in 

spring, A.D. 58. 

Thus it is logically connected with the 
epistles to the Galatians und Corinth- 
ians. He wrote 1 Corinthians before 
leaving Ephesus; 2 Corinthians on 
his way to Corinth; and Galatians 
at Corinth, where also he wrote 

‘Romans. Hence the resemblance of 
these two epistles in style and sub- 
stance. The epistle to the Galatians 
and the two almost contemporaneous 
epistles to the Corinthians are the 
most intense in feeling and varied in 
expression of Paul’s epistles. 

Intending long to visit 
Rome and Spain (Rom. i. 9-18, xv. 
22-29), he was for the present unable, 
being bound for Jerusalem with the 
alms of the Gentile Christians. But, 
as Phoebe a deaconess of the neigh- 
bouring Cenchree was starting for 
Rome (xvi. 1, 2), he sends meantime 
this epistle by her. Tertius wrote 
it at his dictation (xvi. 22), the 
apostle with his own hand, as in 
other epistles, probably adding the 
benediction and abrupt doxology at 
the close. 

Had Peter orany other apostle founded 

the church at Rome, some allusion 

to him would have occurred in this 
epistle or in Paul’s epistles written 
at Rome. Moreover Paul’s rule was | 
not to build on another’s foundation 

(xv. 20). Also in dividing the field 

of labour between himself and Peter 

(Gal. ii. 7-9), as apostle of the Gen- 

tiles he claims the Romans as his 

share (Rom. i. 13) and hopes to con- 
fer some spiritual gift (charism) on 
them to establish them; implying 
that heretofore no apostle had been 
with them to do so (i. 11; comp. 

Acts viii. 14-17). 

The date of the introduction of Chriet- 

ianity at Rome must have been 

very early. Andronicus and Junia 
were “‘in Christ ” even before Paul. 

Probably of the Roman strangers 
or pilgrim sojourners at Jerusalem 


there had that tinge of Judaism which 
this epistle corrects. Its members 
were in part Jews originally, in part 
Gentiles (comp. as to the Jewish 
element Rom. ii., ili., vii., ix., xi. 18). 
A considerable number saluted in 
chap. xvi. were Jew-Christians: Mary, 
Aquila, Priscilla, Andronicus and 
Junia, Paul’s kinsmen, Herodion, 
Apelles, Aristobulus (of the Hero- 
dian family). The Jews at Rome 
were so numerous that Augustus 
assigned them a separate quarter 
beyond the Tiber, and permitted 
them freely to exercise their religion 
(Philo, Leg. ad Caium, 568). 


That Gentiles, however, composed the 


bulk of the Roman church appears 
from Rom. i. 5,.18, ix. 8, 4, x. 1, 
“my prayer to God for them” (the 
Jews, as distinguished from the 
Gentiles whom he here more directly 
addresses ; so Sin., Vat., Alex. MSS. 
read for ‘‘Israel”), xi. 28, 25, 
30. But the Gentiles of this church 
were not Latin, but Greek. The 
literature of the early Roman church 
was written in Greek; the names of 
its bishops are almost all Greek. 
The early Latin versions of the N.'T. 
were made for the provinces, especi- 
ally Africa, not Rome. The names 
in the salutations (xvi.) are generally 
Greek ; and the Latin names, Aquila, 
Priscilla, Junia, Rufus, were Jews. 
Julia (of the imperial household), 
Amplias, and Urbanus, are the few 
exceptions. The Greeks were the 
most enterprising and _ intelligent 
of the middle and lower classes at 
Rome. Juvenal alludes. satirically 
to their numbers and versatility 
(iii. 60-80, vi. 184); their intel- 
lectual restlessness made them sit 
loosely to traditional superstitions, 
and to be more open than others to 
inquire into the claims of Christianity. 
Many of the names (xvi.) are found in 
the lists of freedmen aud slaves of the 
early Roman emperors, ‘‘they of Cx- 
sar’s household”’ (Phil. iv. 22). (See 
Patace.] From the lowerand middle 
classes, petty tradesmen, merchants, 
and army officers, the gospel gradu- 
ally worked upwards; still ‘‘ not 
many wise... mighty... noble were 
called”’ (1 Cor. i. 26). The legend 
of Peter and Paul presiding together 
over the church at Rome probably 
represents the combination of Jews 
and Gentiles in it. The joint epi- 
scopate of Linus and Cletus sub- 
sequently may be explained by sup- 
posing one ruled over the Jewish, 
the other over the Gentile congrega- 
tion; this gives point to the general 
argument of chaps. i.—iii. and x. 12, 
that there is no respect of nationality 
with God. 


(Acts ti. 10) who heard Peter’s ser- | The epistle accordingly has the cha- 


mon at pentecost, some were among 
the converts, and brought back the 
gospel to the metropolis. [See Ru- 
Fus.] In this sense Peter founded 
the church at Rome, though having 
never yet visited it. The constant 
intercourse between Juda and Rome 
through commerce, the passing of 
soldiers back and forward from 
Cesarea, and the repairing of Jewish 
settlers at Rome to Jerusalem for 
the three great feasts, ensured an 
early entrance of the gospel into: 
Rome. Hence too at first the church | 


racter of a general treatise. The 
metropolitan church was the fittest 
one to whom to address such a 
general exposition of doctrine, at the 
same time the injunction of obedi- 
ence to temporal rulers was appro- 

riate at the head quarters of the 
imperial government (Rom. xiii. 1). 
The epistles to Corinthians and Gala- 
tians, immediately preceding chrono- 
logically, are full of personal re- 
ferences. The epistle to the Romans 
summarizes what he had just writ- 
ten; viz.epistle to Corinthians repre- 


senting the attitude of the gospel to 
the Gentile world, the epistle to Gal- 
atians its relation to Judaism. What 
was in these two epistles immediately 
drawn out by special judaising errors 
of the Galatians, and Gentile licence 
of the Corinthians, is in Romans 
methodically combined together and 
arranged for general application. 
The doctrine of justification by faith 
only on the one hand is stated 
(i.—v.) as in Galatians; on the other 
antinomianism is condemned (vi.); 
and the avoidance of giving offence 
as to meats (xiv.) answers to 1 Cor. 
vi. 12, ete., viii. 1, etc. 


Alex. MS. transposes the doxology Rom. 


xvi. 25-27 (which Sin. and Vat. MSS. 
keep as A.V.) to the close of xiv. 
Probably the epistle was circulated 
in two forms, both with and without 
the two last chapters. The form 
without them removed the personal 
allusions which manuscript G still 
more divested it of by omitting “‘ that 
be in Rome” (i. 7), “that are at 
Rome”? (ver. 15). The two chapters 
being omitted, the doxology would 
stand at the close of xiv. in theshorter 
form. Comp. the omission of ‘in 
Ephesus” (i. 1) to generalize the 
EPIstLE TO Epuesians [see]. 


The theme isstated chap. i. 16, 17, “ the 


gospel is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth, 
tothe Jew first, and also to the Greek; 
for therein is the righteousness o 

God revealed from faith to faith.” 
The divisions are: (I.) Personal 
statements (i. 1-15). (II.) Doctrinal 
(i. 16—xi. 36). The heathen and Jew 
alike under condemnation (i., ii.). 
Objections answered (iii. 1-8); the 
truth vindicated by Scripture (ver. 
(9-20). The righteousness of God 
is revealed in the gospel, being of 
faith, not of the law, unto all who 
believe (ver. 21-26). Boasting is 
excluded (ver. 27-81). Abraham an 
example, David’s testimony (iv.). 
Justification by faith gives peace 
with God through Jesus, access into 
the standing of grace, and joy in 
hope of the glory of God, joy in 
tribulations, joy in God through 
Jesus by whom we have received the 
atonement (y. 1-11). Christ the 
head of redeemed manhood, as Adam 
of fallen manhood (ver. 12-19); as 
sin came by Adam to man, so grace 
by Christ. The law came in paren- 
thetically (pareiselthen) and _inci- 
dentally to reveal the malignity of 
the evil introduced by Adam, and the 
need of the remedy by Christ (ver. 
20, 21). The superseding of the law 
by Christ its fultilment, so far from 
licensing sin, makes the believer dead 
to sin and the law with the crucified 
Christ, that henceforth he may walk 
in newness of life, by the power of 
the Spirit, with the risen Saviour 
who was raised by the same Spirit, 
the earnest of our coming glorifica- 
tion with Him (vi., vii., viil.). The 
casting away of the Jew, though 
most sad, is neither universal now 
(for there is a remnant according to 
the election of grace, and Gcd’s fore- 
ordaining is to be accepted not 
criticised by finite man), nor final, 
for “all Israel shall be saved”’ in the 
coming age, and their being received 
will be as life from the dead to the 


ROME 


Gentile world (ix., xi.). Their ex- 
clusion from justification now is 
because they seek it by the law, 
whereas God’s way is by faith, open 
to Jew and Gentile alike; therefore 
preaching to the Gentiles is not, as 
the Jews imagined, unlawful, but 
foretold by Isaiah and required by 
the necessities of the case (x.). 
(III.) Practical exhortations: to 
holiness, charity, obedience to legal 
authorities, avoiding to give offence 
to weak brethren (xii.—xv. 18). 
(IV.) Personal explanations: his 
motive in writing, intention to visit 
them (xv. 14-33). Salutations, bene- 
diction, doxology (xvi.). 


Rome. Paul’s first visit was between 


the restoration by Augustus, whose 
boast was ‘“‘he had found the city of 
brick and left it of marble”’ (Suet., 
Aug. 28), and that by Nero after its 
conflagration. His residence was 
near the barrack (preetorinm) attached 
to the imperial Panace [see] on the 
Palatine (Phil. i. 18). Modern Rome 
lies N. of ancient Rote, covering the 
Campus Martius, or plain to the 
N. of the seven hills; the latter 
(Rey. xvii. 9), the nucleus of the old 
city, stand on the left bank. On the 
opposite side of the Tiber is the 
higher ridge, Janiculum, also the 
Vatican. The Mamertine prison where 
legend makes Perer [see] and Paul 
to have been fellow prisoners for nine 
months is still under the church of 
St. Giuseppe dei Falegnani; but see 
2 Tim. iv. 11. The chapel on the 
Ostian road marks the legendary site 
of the two parting for martyrdom. 
The church of St. Paolo alle Tre 
Fontane on the Ostian road is the 
alleged site of Paul’s martyrdom. 
The church of St. Pietro in Montorio 
on the Janiculum is that of Peter’s 
martyrdom. The chapel ‘“ Domine 
quo Vadis ?’’ on the Appian road 
marks where Prrer [see] in the 
legend met the Lord, as he was flee- 
ing from martyrdom. The bodies 
of the two apostles first lay in the 
catacombs (‘‘ cemeteries” or sleep- 
ing places: Euseb. H. E. ii. 25); 
then Paul’s body was buried by the 
Ostian road, Feter’s beneath the 
dome of the famous basilica called 
after him (Caius, in Euseb. H. E. ii. 
25). All this is mere tradition. 


aS 


RUINS OF THE COLOSSEOM, 


Real sites are the Colosseum and Nero’s 
gardens in the Vatican near to St. 
Peter’s; in them Christians wrapped 
in beasts’ skins were torn by dogs, 
or clothed in inflammable stuffs 
were burnt as torches during the 
midnight games! Others were cru- 
cified (Tacitus, Ann. xv. 44). The 
catacombs, subterranean galleries 
(whether sandpits or excavations 
originally is uncertain), from eight 
to ten feet high, and four to six wide, 
extending for miles, near the Appian 
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and Nomentane ways, were used by 
\Z 
a. 
UNGa me 


CALIXTUS CATACOMBS AT ROME. 


the early Christians as places of 
refuge, worship, and burial. The 
oldest inscription is A.D. 71; thence 
to A.D. 300 less than thirty Christian 
inscriptions are known bearing dates, 
4000 undated are considered anterior 
to Constantine. 

In Matt. xxiii. 6, Mark xii. 
39, Luke xiv. 7, 8, xx. 46, not in 
our sense, but place at table, Ex- 
pressed in Luke xi. 43 “uppermost 
seat.’ [See Renoxoru. | 

S. of Sol. ii. 1, Isa, xxxv. 1; 
the autumn crocus, the meadow 
saffron of a white and violet colour, 
Colchicum autwmnale (Gesenius). 
The Heb. chabatztzeleth implies a 
bulbous plant (betzel, a bulb). The 
narcissus is very fragrant, and there- 
fore more likely than the crocus ; the 
lily is associated with it in the Song 
of Sol. They blossom about thesame 
time; another reason for the nar- 
cissus rather than the crocus, which 
blossoms not till autumn. The 
narcissus grows in the plain of 
Sharon (Chateaubriand, Itineraire, 
ii. 180). The rose is not mentioned 
inthe Bible, but in the apocryphal 
Keclesiasticus (xxiv. 14), “I (wis- 
dom) was as arose plant in Jericho.” 


ANASTATIVA (living). 


“The rose of Jericho ”’ is not a rose, 
but the Anastatica Hierochuntina. 


ANASTATICA (dead), 


However, roses now grow in Pales- 
tine, both cultivated and wild. The 
Heb. implying a bulbous plant may 
refer to the bulblike flower of the 
rose with its petals folded over each 
other (Pal. Expl. Qy. Stat., April 
1878, p. 51). 

“Chief”? (Ezek. xxxviii. 2, 3; 
xxxix. 1). Rather, as not rosh but 
nast is the head of a nomad tribe 
(Gen. xxiii. 6), “‘ Magog, the prince 
of Rosh, Meshech, and Tubal,” three 
great Scythian tribes of which Rosh 
is the first. Rosh is the tribe N. 


of the Taurus range and near Rha| Rumah. 2 Kings xxiii. 36. Birth- 


Rufus. 


mine.”’ 
Ruhamah. [See earseye Hos. 
~i. 6,7. Compassionated by 


RUMAH 


or Volga which gives them theiy 


name; the earliest trace of the Russ 
nation. A Latin chronicle a.p. 839 
(Bayer, Origines Russ., 1726, p. 409) 
is the first modern mention of this 
now mighty people. Tiras stands 
for Rosh with Meshech and Tubal 
(Gen. x. 2). Others state that the 
modern Russians have assumed their 
name from Rhos, the Araxes, though 
their proper ancient name was Slavi 
or Wends. Hengstenberg supports 
A.V.: “Magog was Gog’s original 
kingdom, though he acquired also 
Meshech and Tubal, so as to be called 
their ‘ chief prince.’’’ 


Rubies: penniyim, peninim (Job 


xxviii. 18; Prov. m..15, vii. 1, 
xxxil. 10; Lam. iv. 7), ‘more ruddy 
than rubies,” but Bochart “ pearls.”’ 
Gesenius (from the Arabic ‘a 
branch” and the Heb. panan “to 
divide into branches”’ or else ‘‘to 
turn” from the globular form), 
* corals,” 


Rue. Luke xi.42. Ruta graveolens; 


a shrub two feet high, used as a 
condiment and as a medicine. Dios- 
corides (ili. 45) describes two kinds, 
the rue of the mountains and the 
strong smelling or garden rue. The 
garden plant was titheable. The 
Turks keep pots of rue in their 
drawing rooms for the odour. In 
the middle ages the priests used 
bunches of rue wherewith to sprinkle 
holy water, whence Shakspere uses 
the term “‘herb of grace’ (Rich. 
II., iti. 4). 

Son of Simon the Cyrenian 
who bore Christ’s cross. Mark (xv. 
21) wrote at Rome (Clemens Alex.). 
Now if “R. (whom Paul salutes as 
at Rome) chosen in the Lord” (Rom. 
xvi. 13) be the same R. as Mark 
mentions in writing a Gospel for the 
Romans, the undesigned  coinci- 
dence will account for what other- 
wise would be gratuitous information 
to his readers, that Simon was 
“father of R.,’”? which the other 
evangelists omit, and which Mark 
himself seemingly turns to no ad- 
vantage. R. according to Paul was 
a disciple of note at Rome; how 
natural then to designate Simon, 
who was unknown, to the Romans by 
his fatherhood to one whom they 
well knew, R.! Mark gives the Ro- 
mans whom he addresses a reference 
for the truth of the narrative of 
Christ’s crucifixion and resurrection 
to one who was accessible to them 
all, and who could attest the facts 
on the authority of his own father, 
the reluctant bearer of the Lord’s 
cross (Luke xxiii. 26). The “‘com- 
pelling’”’ of him to bear tle cross 
issued in his voluntarily taking up 
his own cross to follow Jesus; then 
through Simon followed his wife’s 
conversion, and that of R. whose 
mother by nature she was, as she 
was Paul’s mother by kindnesses 
bestowed for Christ’s sake. ‘‘Sa- 
lute R. . . . and his mother and 


od, as 
Israel shall be in the last days; in 
contrast to Lo-Ruhamah, “not 
compassionated,’’ as now apparently 
Israel is by unbelief. 


RUST 


place of Pedaiah, father of Zebudah 
(2, Kings xxi. 36). Probably Dumah, 
a town in the mountains of Judah 
near Hebron (Josh. xv. 52). 

Rust. Jas. v. 3. ‘The rust (ios) of 
your riches shall be a witness against 
you” in the judgment, that your 
riches were of no profit, lying un- 
employed, and so contracting rust. 
Matt. vi. 19, 20, ‘rust’ (brosis), 
“ corrosion.’’ 

Ruth. From Reuth, feminine of Reu, 
‘friend.’ In beautiful contrast to 
Judges’ end ininternecine bloodshed, 
che book of Ruth is a picture of a 
peaceful, virtuous, filial obedience, 
and the rich reward of choosing the 
Lord at the sacrifice of all else. 
Orpah’s end is shrouded in dark- 
ness, whilst Ruth is remembered 
to all generations as chosen ances- 
tress of Messiah. Boaz’ name is im- 
mortalized by linking himself with 
the poor Moabitess, whilst the kins- 
man who would not mar his own in- 
heritance is unknojn. Goethe said 
of this book, ‘“‘ we have nothing so 
lovely in the whole range of epic 
and idyllic poetry.” Ruth is an 
instance of natural affection made 
instrumental in leading to true re- 


ligion. A “blossom of heathendom 


stretching its tlower cup desiringly , 


towards the light of revelation in 
Israel.” 

Object. In iv. 18-22 the author shows 
his aim, viz. to give a biographical 


sketch of the pious ancestors of - 


David the king. The book contains |. 


the inner and spiritual background. 


of tha genealogies so prominent in 
Scripture. The family life of Da- 
vid’s ancestors is sketched to show 
how they walked in single hearted 
piety towards God, and justice 
and love, modesty and purity to- 
wards man. ‘‘ Ruth the Moabite, 
great great grandmother of David, 
longed for the God and people of 
Israel with all the deepest earnest- 
ness of her nature, and joined herself 
to them with all the power of love. 
Boaz was an Israelite without guile, 
full of holy reverence for every or- 
dinance of God and man, and full 
of benevolent love and friendliness 
towards the poor heathen woman. 
From such ancestors was the man 
descended in whom all the nature of 
Israel was to find its royal concen- 
tration and fullest expression.” (Au- 
berlen.). There is also involved a 
Messianic trait, prophetical of the 
‘coming world wide church, in the 
fact that Ruth, a heathen of a nation 
so hostile to Israel as Moab, was 
counted worthy to be tribe mother of 
the great and pious king David on 
account of her love to Israel and trust 
in Isracl’s God. Tamar and Rahab 
are the other two similar instances 
in Christ’s genealogy (Gen. xxxviii., 
Josh. vi. 25, Matt. i. 3, 5). 

Ruth is historically a supplement to 
Judges and an introduction to 1 and 
2 Samuel, which give no account of 
David’s ancestors. But the Heb. 
canon puts Ruth in the hagiographa 

-among the five megilloth (Song 
-of Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes, Esther), read in the 
synagogue at the feast of weeks. 
The three classes of the O. T. CANON 

-tsee] were arranged according to the 


Time of composition. 


The story is as follows. 
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relation in which their authors stood | Rye. 


to God and the theocracy, and in 
which the books themselves stood in 
contents and spirit to the Divine re- 
velation. Ruth is not a mere appen- 
dix to Judges, and differs from that 
book in style, coutents, and design. 
The time passes beyond that of 


Judges. 

The close of 
Ruth shows it was written not earlier 
than David’s having obtained that 
prominence as king which made his 
genealogy a matter of such interest. 
An interval of 160 or 170 years there- 
fore elapsed between the events and 
this book’s record of them. By this 
time the custom mentioned in iv. 7 of 
taking off the shoe in barter, which 
had prevailed, had fallen into desue- 
tude, so that the writer feels it 
necessary to explain the custom to 
his readers. ‘he Chaldaisms (ta 
’aburi, tidbaquin, ii. 8,21; yiquetz- 
orun, u.9; samti, yaradti, shakabti, 
ii. 3,4; Mara for Marah, i. 20; la- 
heen, ’agan, i. 13) occur only in the 
speeches of the persons introduced, 
not in the writer’s own narrative. 
He simply gives the forms and words 
used in common conversation, as he 
found them in the written docu- 
ments which he used for his book, 
probably relics of the archaic lan- 
guage subsequently appropriated by 
Chaldee. 
In a famine 
under the judges (whether caused 
by Eglon’s occupation of Judah, or 
under Gideon, Jud. vi. 8, 4, or in 
Eli’s time) Elimelech and Naomi mi- 
grated to Moab, where Ruth married 
Mahlon their son. At the end of ten 
years, there being plenty in Judah, 
Naomi, now a widow and childless, 
returned; and Ruth in spite of her 
mother-in-law’s suggestion that she 
should go back with Orpah (comp. 
Luke xxiv. 28), at the sacrifice of 
home and Moabite kindred (comp. 
Luke xiv. 27, 28), clave to Naomi 
(Prov. xvii. 17, xviii. 24). Her choice 
was that of not only Naomi’s people 
but chiefly of Naomi’s ‘* God” (Josh. 
xxiv. 14, 15,19). The Lord, by Na- 
omi’s entreaty that she should return 
from following, tested her faith 
(comp. 1 Kings xix. 20); with “ whi- 
ther thou goest I will go’ comp. 
John xii. 26, Rev. xiv. 4 middle; 
with Ruth ii. 11, “thou hast left the 
land of thy nativity and art come 
unto a people which thou knewest 
not heretofore,’ comp. Gen. xii. 1, 
Acts vii. 8, 5. God’s providence 
“under whose wings she was come 
to trust’’ (Ruth ii. 12; Ps. xvii. 8, 
xxxvi. 7) guided her to Boaz’ field to 
glean. At Naomi’s suggestion she 
claimed from him that he should 
perform the part of her late hus- 
band’s near kinsman by purchasing 
Elimelech’s inheritance aud marry- 
ingher. The nearest kinsman having 
declined, Boaz did sv. The date of 
the events is brought down to the 
time of Eli by the suppositign that 
names have been omitted in the 
genealogical list of Boaz’ ancestors. 
Without the insertion of such names 
Boaz would be 112 when Obed was 
born, and Obed and Jesse would 
beget sons at a similarly advanced 
age. 


Sabbath. Heb. 


SABBATH 


Exod. ix. 32. Heb. kusse- 
meth; Arabic chirsa- 
nat; rather “ spelt,” 
Triticum spelta. 
Ezek. iv. 9. Ryeisa 
northern plant, where- 
as spelt was long cul- 
tivated in Egypt and 
the East (Herodot. ii. 
36). Nutritious, 
hardy, like bearded 
wheat; but there is a 
smooth variety also. 
The root is casam, 
suiting the bearded 
form in its meaning 
“to have hair,’ and 
the smooth bald va- 
riety in its meaning “ to shear.” 


S 


Sabaoth, Lord of. Heb. tzebaoth 


(not sabbath, an altogether different 
word), i.e. of hosts, viz. of the hea- 
venly powers (1 Kings xxii. 19; Ps. 
ceili. 21, exlviii. 2; Rom. ix. 29; Jas. 
v. 4, reminding the rich who think 
the poor have no advocate that the 
Lord of the whole hosts in heaven is 
their patron). Implying the bound- 
less resources at His command for 
His people’s good (Ps. lix. 5). The 
sabaoth included both the angelic 
and starry hosts. The latter were 
objects of the idolatry hence called 
sabaism (2 Kings xvi. 16). God is 
above even them (1 Chron. xvi. 26). 
The “groves” symbolised these 
starry hosts. In contrast, Jehovah 
is the Lord of them, therefore alone 
to be worshipped. The title does 
not occur in the pentateuch, nor 
earlier than 1 Sam. i. 8, but in the 
singular Josh. v. 14, 15. 

vest. Applied to 
the days of rest in the great feasts, 
but chiefly to the seventh day rest 
(Exod. xxxi. 15, xvi. 23). Some 
argue from the silence concerning 
its observance by the patriarchs that 
no sabbatic ordinance was actually 
given before the Sinaitic law, and 
that Gen. ii. 8 is not historical but 
anticipatory. But this verse is part 
of the history of creation, the very 
groundwork of Moses’ inspired nar- 
rative. The history of the patriarchs 
for 2500 years, comprised in the 
small compass of Genesis, necessarily 
omits many details which it takes for 
granted, as the observance of the 
sabbath. Indications of seven-day 
weeks appear in Noah’s twice wait- 
ing seven days when sending forth 
the dove (Gen. viii. 10, 12); also in 
Jacob’s history (xxix. 27, 28). G. 
Smith discovered an Assyrian calen- 
dar which divides every month into 
four weeks, and the seventh days 
are marked out as days in which no 
work should be done. Further, 
before the Sinaitic law was given 
the sabbath law is recognised in the 
double manna promised on the sixth 
day, that none might be gathered on 
the sabbath (Exod. xvi. 5, 23). The 
meaning therefore of Gen. ii. 3 is, 
God having divided His creative 
work into six portions sanctified the 
seventh as that on which He rested 
from His creative work. ‘The Divine 
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rest was not one of 24 hours; the 
Divine sabbath still continues. There 
has been no creation since man’s. 
After six periods of creative activity, 
answering to our literal days analo- 
gously, God entered on that sabbath 
in which His work is preservation 
and redemption, no longer creation. 
He ordained man for labour, yet 
graciously appointed one seventh of 
his time for bodily and mental rest, 
and for spiritual refreshment in his 
Maker’s worship. This reason is 
repeated in the fourth command- 
ment (Exod. xx. 10, 11); another 
reason peculiar to the Jews (their 
deliverance from Hgyptian bondage) 
is stated Deut. v. 14, 15; possibly 
the Jewish sabbath was the very day 
of their deliverance. All mankind 
are included in the privilege of the 
seventh day rest, though the Jews 
alone were commanded to keep it on 
Saturday. Besides its religious 
obligation, its physical and moral 
benefit has been recognised by states- 
men and physiologists. Its merciful 
character appears in its extension to 
the ox, ass, and cattle. Needless 
and avoidable work was forbidden 
(Exod. xxxiv. 21, xxxv. 3). But like 
other feasts it was to be a day of 
enjoyment (Isa. lviii. 18, Hos. ii. 11). 
Only the covetous and carnal were 
impatient of its restraints (Amos 
vill. 5, 6). In the sanctuary the 
morning and evening sacrifices were 
doubled, the shewbread was changed, 
and each of David’s 24 courses of 
priests and Levites began duty on 
the sabbath. The offerings sym- 
bolised the call to all Israel to give 
themselves to the Lord’s service on 
the sabbath more than on other days. 
The 12 loaves of shewbread repre- 
senting the offerings of the 12 tribes 
symbolised the good works which 
they should render to Jehovah; dili- 
gence in His service receiving fresh 
quickening on the day of rest and 
holy convocation before Him. ‘The 
Levites were dispersed throughout 
Israel to take advantage of these 
convocations, and in them “ teach 
Israel God’s law” (Deut. xxxiii. 10). 
The “holy convocation”’ on it (Lev. 
xxiii, 2, 3) was probably a meeting 
for prayer, meditation, and hearing 
the law in the court of the taber- 
nacle before the altar at the hour of 
morning and evening sacrifice (Lev. 
xix. 80, Ezek. xxiii. 38). In later 
times people resorted to proplicts 
and teachers to hear the O. T. read 
and expounded, and after the capti- 
vity to synagogues (2 Kings iv. 23; 
Luke iv. 15, 16; Acts xiii. 14, 15, 27, 
xv. 21). Philo(De Orac. c. 20; Vit. 
Mos. iii. 27) and Josephus (Ant. xvi. 
2,3; Apion, i, 20, ii. 18) declare the 
earliest Jewish traditions state the 
objectof the sabbath to be to furnish 
means for spiritual edification (Lev. 
x. 11, Deut. xxxiii. 10). 

Isaiah (i. 13) condemns hypocritical 
keeping of sabbath. So Christ con- 
demns the burdensome sabbath re- 
straints multiplied by the Pharisces, 
violating the law of mercy and man’s 
good for which the sabbath was 
instituted (Matt. xii. 2,10,11; Luke 
xiii. 14, xiv. 1,5; John vii. 22; Mark 
li. 23-28); yet inviting guests to a 
social meal was lawful, even in their 


view (Luke xiv. 5). Not inaction, 
but rest from works of neither mercy 
nor necessity, is the rule of the sab- 
bath. Man’s rest is to be like God’s 
rest. His work did not cease at the 
close of the six days, nor has it 
ceased ever since (John v. 17; Isa. 
xl. 28; Ps. xev. 4, 5). God’s rest 
was satisfaction in contemplating His 
work, so ‘‘very good,’ just com- 
pleted in the creation of man its top- 
stone (Gen. i. 81). So man’s rest is 
in the sabbath being the close of 
week day labour wrought in faith 
toward God. God orders “ six days 
shalt thou labour,” as well as “‘re- 
member the sabbath ’’ (Exod. xx. 8- 
11). ‘‘ Remember” marks that the 
sabbath was already long known to 
Isyael, and that they only needed 
their ‘‘ minds stirred up by way of 
remembrance.’ The fourth com- 
mandment alone of the ten begins 
so. The sabbath is thus a foretaste 
of the heavenly (sabbatism) “ keep- 
ing of sabbath’? (Heb. iv. 9, 10 
marg.), when believers shall rest from 
fatiguing “ labours’’ (Rev. xiv. 18). 
The sabbath reminds man he is made 
in the image of God. Philo calls it 
“the imaging forth of the first be- 
ginning.’ It was to the Israelite 
the centre of religious observances, 
and essentially connected with the 
warning against idolatry (Lev. xix. 
3,4; Ezek. xx. 16, 20). 

As the O.T. sabbath was the seal of 
the first creation in innocence, so 
the N. T. Lord’s day is the seal of 
the new creation. The Father's 
rest after creation answers to Christ’s 
after redemption’s completion. The 
sabbath was further a “sign” or 
sacramental pledge between Jehovah 
and His people, masters and ser- 
vants alike resting, and thereby 
remembering the rest from Egyptian 
service vouchsafed by God. 

The weekly sabbath, moreover, was the 
centre of an organized system in- 
cluding the sabbath year and the 
jubilee year. The sabbath ritual was 
not, like other feasts, distinguished by 
peculiar offerings, but by the doub- 
ling of the ordinary daily sacrifices. 
Thus it was not cut off from the 
week but marked as the day of days, 
implying the sanctification of the 
daily life of the Lord’s people. 
Ley. xxiii. 88 expressly distinguishes 
‘the sabbaths of the Lord” from 
the other sabbaths (Col. ii. 16, 17), 
viz. that of the day of atonement 
and feast of tabernacles, which ended 
with the cessation of the Jewish 
ritual (Lev. xxiii. 32, 87-89). The 
decalogue was proclaimed with pecu- 
liar solemnity from mount Sinai 
(Exod. xix. 16-24); it was written 
on tables of stone, and deposited 
in the ark (representing Himself) 
covered by the mercy seat on which 
rested the Shekinah cloud of His 
glory; Moses significantly states 
“these vows the Lord spake, and He 
added no more.’ he decalogue 
was “the covenant,” and the ark 
containing it ‘‘the ark of the cove- 
nant ;” and therefore the decalogue 
sums up all moral duty. The sab- 
bath stands in the heart of it, sur- 
rounded by moral duties, and must 
therefore itself be moral. God, who 
knows us best, has fixed the mean be- 
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tween the too seldomand the too often, 
the exact proportion in which the 
day devoted to His service ought to 
recur, best suited to our bodily and 
spiritual wants. The prophets fore- 
tell its continuance in the Messianic 
age (Isa. lvi. 6, 7 ; lviti. 13, 14; Ixvi. 
23). Christ moreover says “ the sab- 
bath was made for man,” 7.e. not 
for Israel only, but for universal 
“man”? (Mark ii. 27, 28). The typi- 
cal sabbath (Heb. iv. 9) must remain 
until the antitypical sabbatisim ap- 
pears. In Rom. xiv. 5 the oldest 
MSS. omit ‘She that regardeth not 
the day to the Lord he doth not 
regard it.’”’ As the month of Israel’s 
redemption from Egypt became the 
beginning of months, so the day of 
Christ’s resurrection which seals our 
redemption is made the first day 
sabbath. The Epistle of Barnabas, 
Dionysius of Corinth writing to 
Rome a.p. 170 (‘we spent the 
Lord’s day as a holy day in which 
we read your letter’’), and Clemens 
Alex., A.D. 194, mention the Lord’s 
day sabbath. 


The judgment on the Jews for violating 


the sabbath was signally retributive 
(2 Chron. xxxvi. 21). The Babylon- 
ians carried them captive ‘“‘to fulfil 
the word of the Lord by Jeremiah, 
until the land had enjoyed her sab- 
baths; for as long as she lay deso- 
late she kept sabbath to fulfil three- 
score and ten years’’ (Lev. xxvi. 
34-36). There are exactly 70 years 
of sabbaths in the 490 between Saul’s 
accession, 1095 B.c., and Jehoiakim’s 
deposition by Nebuchadnezzar 606 
B.c. Even Adam in innocence needed 
the sabbath amidst earthly works ; 
much more we need it, who are fallen. 
The spirit of the command remains, 
though the letter is modified (Rom. 
xiii. 8-10) ; the consecration of one 
day in seven is the essential thing. 
The choice of the first day is due to: 
Christ’s appearing on that day and 
to apostolical usage. Rev. i. 10 first 
mentions “the Lorp’s pay’ [see]. 
[See Rest.] The early church met 
to break bread on the first day (Acts 
xx. 7); it was the day for laying by 
of alms for the poor (1 Cor. xvi. 2). 
No formal decree changed the sab- 
bath from the seventh to the first 
day; this would only have offended 
the Jews and weak Christians. At 
first both days were kept. But when 
Judaizing Christians wished to bring 
Christians under the bondage of the 
law, and the Jews became open an- 
tagonists of the church, the obser- 
vance of the Jewish sabbath was 
tacitly Jaid aside, and the Lord’s 
day alone was kept; see Col. ii. 16. 


Moses, the law’s representative, could 


not lead Israel into Canaan. The 
law lJeads to Christ, there its office 
ceases: it is Jesus, the Antitype of 
Joshua, who leads us into the 
heavenly rest (Heb. iv. 8, 9). So 
legal sacrifices continued till the 
antitypical sacrifice superseded it. 
As the antitypical sabbath rest will 
not be till Christ comes to usher us 
into it, the typical earthly sabbath 
must continue till then. 

(Acts. 


i. 12) was reckoned from the distance 
between the ark and the tents, judged 
by that between the ark and the 
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people in Josh. iii. 4, to repair to 


the ark on the sabbath being a duty; 
viz. 2000 paces, or about six furlongs, 
reckoned not from each man’s house 
but from the wall of the city. The 
Levites’ suburbs extended to the 
same distance from their walls (Num. 
xxxv. 5). {See Gezer.] Ganneau 
thinks Bethphage marked on the E. 
the boundary of the sabbatice zone 
which on every side surrounded the 
city. The Mount or Otrves [see] 
was exactly, as the writer of Acts 
says, “‘a sabbath day’s journey from 
Jerusalem.” What point in the 
mount could this be except the vil- 
lage of the mountain, which occupied 
its principal summit, and now bears 
its name (Iefr et Tw, i.e. village of 
the mount; Bethphage) ? (Pal. Expl. 
Qy. Stat., April 1878, p.60.) Christ 
tells His disciples, as retaining Jewish 
feelings, in Jerusalem to pray that 
their flight might not be on the sab- 
bath, when they could only go 2000 
paces from the city walls (Matt. xxiv. 
20). Exod. xvi. 29 refers to not going 
from their place to gather manna on 
the sabbath. 

[See Jubites. | 
Exod. xxiii. 10, 11. Part of the 
same general law as the sabbath 
day. The land must rest fallow 
each seventh year. In Lev. xxv. 2-7 
and Deut. xv. God ordains also the 
release of debtors every seventh year. 
The parts of the barvest crop ungath- 
ered and ungleaned in some degree 
sowed themselves for a spontaneous 
growth in the idle seventh year (Lev. 
xix. 9, xxiii. 22). ‘lhe owners laid 
up corn in the previous years for it 
(be. xxv. 20-22). As the sabbath 
is God’s assertion of His claim on 
time, so the sabbatical year on the 
land. The sabbatical year began in 
the seventh month, and the whole 
law was then read during the feast of 
tabernacles; so that holy occupation, 
not apathetic rest, characterized it, 
as in the case of the sabbath day. 
At the completion of the week of 
sabbatical years the jubilee crowned 
the whole. Canaan’s conquest took 
seven years, the allotment of land 
seven more; then began the law of 
the sabbatical year. These ‘‘years’’ 
were observed under the N.T.; and 
Judaizers even sought to force their 
observance on Gentile Christians 
(Gal. iv. 10). 

In Luke vi. 1 explain “the first sab- 
bath of a year that stood second in a 
sabbatical cycle.” Josephus (Ant. 
xiv. 10, § 6) implies that at that 
time years were reckoned by their 
place in a sabbatical cycle. (See 
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(Gen. x. 7, 1 Chron. i. 9). Possibly 
in Carmania on the Persian gulf, 
answering to the city Samydace of 
Ptolemy (vi. 8, § 7). 

SHARAR 
in 2 Sam. xxiii. 38. 2.1 Chron. 
Exvi. 4. 

t. Dan. iii. 7, 10,15. [See 
Music.i Gr. sambuke. Not, as the 
English term implies, a wind instru- 
nent, but played with strings. A 
triangle with four strings, shrill and 
high in key. A foreign instrument. 


Sackcloth. Of coarse, dark goat’s 


hair. Used for sacks, also for close 
fitting raiment in mourning; secured 
by a girdle (Gen. xlii. 25, 1 Kings 
xxi. 27, 2 Sam. iii. 81). 

Every sacrifice was as- 
sumed to be vitally connected with 
the spirit of the worshipper. Unless 
the heart accompanied the sacrifice 
God rejected the gift (Isa. i. 11, 18). 
Corban included all that was giveu 
to the Lord’s service, whether ftirst- 
fruits, tithes (Lev. ii. 12, xxvii. 30), 
and gifts, for maintaining the priests 
and endowing the sanctuary (Num. 
vii. 3, xxxi. 50), or offerings for the 
altar. ‘The latter were: 1. Animal: 
(1) burnt offerings, (2) peacé offerings, 
(3) sin offerings. 2. Vegetable: (1) 
meat and drink offerings for the altar 
outside, (2) incense and meat offer- 
ings for the holy place within. Be- 
sidesthere were the peculiar offerings, 
the passover lamb, the scapegoat, 
and the red heifer; also the chagi- 
gah peace offering during the Pass- 
OVER [see]. The public sacrifice, 
as the morning and evening lamb, 
was at the cost of the nation. The 
private sacrifice was offered by the 
individual, either by the ordinance 
of the law or by voluntary gift. 
Zebach is the general term for a 
slaughtered animal, as distinguished 
from minchah, “ gift,” a vegetable 
offering, our “‘ meat (7.e. food) offer- 
ing.’ ’Olah is the burnt offering, 
that which ascends (from ’alah) or 
is burnt; also kaleel, ‘‘ whole,’’ it all 
being consumed on thealtar ; “ whole 
burnt sacrifice.’ Shelem is the 
peace offering. Tudah the thank 
offering. Chattath (sin and pwnish- 
ment) «the sin offering. Asham, 
trespass offering, accompanied by 
pecuniary fine or forfeit, because of 
injury done to some one (it might 
be to the Lord Himself) in respect 
to property. The burnt offering was 
wholly burnt upon the altar; the sin 
offering was in part burnt upon the 
altar, in part given to the priests, or 
burnt outside the camp. The peace 
offering was shared between the 
altar, the priests, and the sacrificer. 


Levites) slew the victim at the N. 
side of the altar. The priest or his 
assistant held a bowl under the cut 
throat to receive the blood. The 
sacrificial meal was peculiar to the 
peace offering. The priest sprinkled 
the blood of the burnt offering, the 
peace offering, and the trespass offer- 
ing ‘round about upon the altar.” 
But in the sin offering, for one of the 
common people or a ruler, he took of 
the blood with his finger and put it 
upon the horns of the altar of burnt 
offering, and poured out what blood 
remained at the bottom of the altar; 
in the sin offering for the congrega- 
tion and for the highpriest he brought 
some of the blood into the sanctuary 
and sprinkled it seven times before 
the veil, and put some on the horns 
of the altar of incense (Lev. iv. 3, 6, 
25, 80). The “sprinkling ” (hizzah) 
of the blood of the sin offering with 
the finger or hyssop is distinct from 
the “casting abroad”’ (as the Heb. 
zarak expresses) with the bowl in 
which the victim’s blood was received 
as it flowed. The Mishna says the 
temple altar was furnished with two 
holes at the 8.W. corner, through 
which the blood made its way down 
to Kedron. The Heb. for burning 
(hiktir) on the altar means to send 
up or ake to ascend in smoke, 
rather than to consume (Lev. i. 9). 
The offering was one of sweet smell- 
ing savour sent wp in flame to 
Jehovah, not merely conswmed. 


The fat burned on the altar was mainly 


“sweet fat’ or suet, cheleb (Exod. 
xxix. 18, 22; Lev. iii. 4, 10, 15, iv. 
9, vii. 4), distinct from mishman or 
shameen (Num. xii. 20). The chelebd, 
as the blood, was not to be eaten 
(Lev. iii. 17) ; the other fat might be 
eaten (Neh. viii. 10). A different 
word, peder, denotes the fat of the 
burnt offering, not exclusively selected 
for the altar as the cheleb of the 
other sacrifices (Lev. i. 8, 12, viii. 
20). The significance of its being 
offered to Jehovah was that it is the 
source of nutriment of which the 
animal economy avails itself on emer- 
gency, so that in emaciation or atro- 
phy it is the first substance that 
disappears; its development in the 
animal is a mark of perfection. 


The shoulder belonging to the officiat- 


ing priest was “ heaved,” the breast 
for ihe priestsin general was ‘‘waved”’ 
before Jehovah. ‘The wave offering 
(tenuphah) was moved to and fro 
repeatedly; applied to the gold and 
bronze, also to the Levites, dedicated 
to Jebovah. The heave offering 
(terwmah) was lifted upwards once; 
applied to all the gifts for the con- 


Ellicott, Life of Christ, p. 173, 174, 
and note.) 


Sabtah. Gen. x. 7; 1 Chron. i. 9. 


struction of the tabernacle. 


The tive animals in Abraham’s sacrifice d 
Abel offered ‘‘a more excellent sacri- 


of the covenant (Gen. xv. 9) are the 


Sabtecha. 


Third of Cush’s sons. In the Ha- 
dramaut (the Atramita), a province 
of southern Arabia, Pliny (vi. 32) 
places the city Sabbatha. In this 
region is a dark race, differing evi- 
dently in stock from the fairer Arabs 
[see Havitan] (G. Rawlinson). The 
ushites here form the. middle con- 
necting link between Ethiopia their 
original home and the Cushite 
settlement on the Euphrates, the 
original basis of the Babylonian 

population. a Base. | 
ifth of Cush’s sons 


five alone named in the law for sacri- 
fice: the ox, sheep, goat, dove, and 
pigeon. They fulfilled the three legal 
conditions: (1) they were clean; 
(2) used for food; (8) part of the 
home property of the sacrificers. 
They must be without spot or blem- 
ish ; buta disproportioned victim was 
allowed in a freewill peace offering 
(Lev. vii. 16, 17, xxii. 23). The age 
was from a week to three years old; 
Jud. vi. 25 is exceptional. 


The sacrificer (the offerer generally, 


but in public sacrifice the priests or 


fice than Cain”’ because in “faith” 
(Heb. xi. 4). Now faith must have 
some revelation from God on which 
to rest. The revelation was douhbt- 
less God’s command to sacrifice aiti- 
mals (“the firstlings of the flock’’) 
in token of man’s forfeiture of life 
by sin, and a type of the promised 
Bruiser of the serpent’s head (Gen. 
iii. 15), Himself to be bruised as the 
one sacrifice. This command is im- 
plied in God’s having made coats of 
skins for Adam and Eve (ver. 21); 
for these must have been taken from 
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animals slain in sacrifice (for it was 


not for food they were slain, animal’ 


food not being permitted till after 
the flood; nor for clothing, as clothes 
might have been made of the fleeces, 
without the needless cruelty of kill- 
ing the animal). A coat of skin put 
on Adam from a sacrificed animal 
typified the covering or atonement 
({kaphar) resulting from Christ’s 
sacritice (“‘atone’’ means to cover). 
Wickliffe transl. Heb. xi. 4 ‘a much 
more sacrifice,’? one which partook 
more largely of the true virtue of 
sacrifice (Abp. Magee). It was 
not intrinsic merit in “the firstling 
of the flock”? above “the fruit of 
the ground.” It was God’s appoint- 
ment that gave it all its excellency ; 
if it had not been so it would have 
been presumptuous will worship 
(Col. ii. 23) and taking of a life 
which man had no right over before 
the flood (Gen. ix. 2-4). Fire was 
God’s mode of “‘accepting” (“turn 
to ashes’’ marg. Ps. xx. 3) a burnt 
offering. Cain in unbelieving self 
righteousness presented merely a 
thank offering, not like Abel feeling 
his need of the propitiatory sacrifice 
appointed for sin. God “had re- 
spect (first) unto Abel, and (then) to 
his offering’’ (Gen. iv. 4). Our works 
are not accepted by God, until our 
persons have been so, through faith in 
His work of grace. he general pre- 
valence of animal sacrifice among 
the heathen with the idea of expia- 
tion, the victim’s blood and death 
removing guilt and appeasing Divine 
wrath, is evidently a relic from primi- 
tive revelation preserved by tradition, 
though often incrusted over with 
superstitions. 

The earliest offering recorded as for- 
mally commanded by Jehovah, and 
of the five animals prescribed, is 
that of Abraham (Gen. xv.9-17). The 
intended sacrifice of Isaac [see] and 
substitution of a ram vividly repre- 
sented the one only true sacrifice of 
the Only Begotten of the Father, in 
substitution for us (xxii.). Jacob’s 
sacrifices at Mizpeh when parting 
with Laban,and at Beersheba when 
leaving the land of promise, were 
peace offerings (Gen. xxxi. 54, xlvi. 1). 
That sacrifice was known to Israel 
in Egypt appears from Moses alleg- 
ing as a reason for taking them out 
of Egypt that they might hold a 
feast and sacrifice to Jehovah (Exod. 
i. 18; v. 1, 3, 8,17). Jethro’s offer- 
ing burnt offerings and peace offer- 
ings when ‘he met Israel shows that 
sacrifice was common to the two 
great branches of the Semitic stock 
_(Exod. xviii. 12). Balaam’s sacrifices 
were burnt offerings (Num. xxiii. 2, 
3, 6, 15); Job’s were also (i. 5, xlii. 
7,8). Thus the oldest sacrifices were 
burnt offerings. The fat is referred 
to, not the blood. The peace offering 
is later, answering to a more ad- 
vanced development of social life. 
Moses’ order of the kinds of sacrifices 
in Leviticus answers to this historical 
succession. Therefore the radical 
idea of sacrifice is in the burnt offer- 
ing ; figuring THE ASCENT of the re- 
conciled and accepted creature to 
Jehovah: “’olah” (Lev. i.9): his self 
sacrificing surrender wholly of body, 
soul, and spirit to Jehovah. In the 
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sacrifice of Job (i. 5, xlii. 7, 8; Ley. 
i. 4) atonement is connected with the 
burnt offerings, mediation for the 
guilty resting on the sacrifice. 


The blood symbolised the life of the 


offerer represented by the victim’s 
blood, the material vehicle of life. 
In contrast with flesh and bones it 
represents the immaterial principle 
which survives death (Lev. xvii. 11). 
The passover lamb’s sprinkled blood 
represented its life substituted for 
the people’s life, which therefore 
escaped (Exod. xii. 7, 22, 23). The 
first mention of throwing the blood 
upon the altar (the establisbed mode 
afterwards in the burnt offerings, 
rag offerings, and trespass offering, 
ut not the sin offering) was when 
Moses “threw (so Heb.) halt of 
the blood on the altar” (Exod. xxiv. 
4-8), and after reading the covenant, 
and after that the people assented, 
he took the blood in the basins and 
“threw it on them, and said, Behold 
the blood of the covenant which the 
Lord hath made with you concerning 
all these words” (Heb. ix. 19, 20; 
xiii. 20). In the sin offering, on the 
contrary, part of the blood was offered 
to Jehovah by being put on the 
horns of the altar, and on certain oc- 
casions by being sprinkled within the 
tabernacle, while the rest was poured 
at the altar base (Lev. iv. 6,7, 17, 
18, 25, etc. ; xvi. 18, ete.). In Moses’ 
consecration of the people the blood 
represented their collective life con- 
secrated to Jehovah; so in the priests’ 
consecration with the ram’s blood, 
and in the blood thrown on their 
persons, the consecrated life was 
given back to them to be devoted to 
Jehovah’s service. The Mosaic law 
accords remarkably with modern re- 
search: ‘the blood is the fountain 
of life, the first to live, the last to 
die, the primary seat of the animal 
soul; it lives, aud is nourished of 
itself and by no other part of the 
human body”’ (Harvey) ; ‘all other 
parts of the frame are formed and 
nourished by it’’ (John Hunter). 


The sin offering was first introduced by 


the law, the province of which is to 
awaken in man the consciousness of 
sin. Every sacrifice was based on 
atonement, and at the same time in- 
cluded the idea of the burnt offering, 
a portion ascending upto Jehovah in 
the flame (Lev. i. 4). The order of 
the law was (1) the sin offering, (2) 
the burnt offering, (3) the peace 
offering (Lev. viii, 14-22, ix. 8-22, 
xii. 8, xiv. 19, 20). So the spiritual 
order; the sinner needs (1) atone- 
ment expressed in the sin offering ; 
then (2) he could in the burnt offer- 
ing offer himself accepted as a sweet 
savour (Ps. li. 19) ascending to God; 
in virtue of this acceptance (8) he 
enjoyed communion with Jehovah 
and with God’s people in the peace 
offering. ‘The burnt offering came 
before the sin offering in the princes’ 
offerings in dedicating the altar and 
in reconsecrating the nazarite, where 
personal holiness was subordinate to 
the idea of national consecration 
(Num. vi. 14, vii. 15, ete.; Ezek. xlv. 
17). The additions to sacrificial 
ritual made by the law were the one 
altar and the national priesthood and 
the details peculiar to the sin offer- 
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ing and the trespass offering. The 
law showed that sin must be re- 
moved before the sinner can be ac- 
cepted. Bringing his victim to the 
tabernacle door he presented it be- 
fore the Lord, and slew and cut it in 
pieces. Then his need of a mediator 
appeared in the priest’s taking the 
victim from the worshipper, sprink- 
ling of the blood within the taber- 
nacle, and putting some upon the 
horns (the highest part towards 
heaven) of the altar, also placing in 
the altar fire some of the fat a 
““sweet savour’’ to Jehovah (Lev. 
iv. 31). Thus the priest “made 
atonement for him.’’ Except the 
parts assigned to the altar, the whole 
flesh of the sin offering (as being 
“most holy,” i.e. by its blood conse- 
crated for making atonement) was 
eaten by the priests only within the 
sacred precincts (Lev. vi. 25-80, xvii. 
11). [Note that Heb. chai, Gr. zoe, 
means life opposed to death. Neph- 
esh (Heb.), psuche (Gr.), anima 
(Lat.), is the soul distinguished 
from the body, the life in man or 
beast: Gen. li. 7. Ruach (Heb.), 
pneuma (Gr.), is the spirit opposed 
to the flesh: Rom. viii. 4-6, Gal. v.17, 
1 Pet. iii. 18; distinguished from “the 
life of the flesh,”’ it is man’s highest 
part, holding communion with God. 
See Matt. vi. 25, x. 28, 89, xvi. 28, 
26; Mark viii. 35; Luke xii. 22, 28; 
1 Cor. xv. 44; 1 Thess. v. 28; Heb. 
iv.12.] The offerer’s sin, and the vic- 
tim’s freedom from blemish, and the 
priest’s atoning for him, all pointed 
to the spotless Saviour, at once the 
perfect Victim and Priest, so entering 
into God’s presence for us as a sweet 
savour (Lev. iv. 20, 26, v. 6, vi. 7, xii. 
8; Heb. x. 19-21; Eph. v. 2). 


The offering of innocent animals in 


substitution for man is no arbitrary 
invention; it is founded on man’s 
close connection with animals. He 
could not offer his own forfeited life 
to Divine justice, but in the hfe of the 
innocent fellow creature was found 
a suitable typical representative. 
Jesus Himself is called ‘‘the Lamb 
of God,” “the Firstborn of every 
creature.’ The propitiatory, dedi- 
catory, and eucharistic elements 
combine to give the perfect idea of 
sacrifice. Any one divorced from 
the other two would convey a wrong 
idea. The propitiatory alone would 
give the idea of atonement without 
consequent repentance, faith, and 
thankful loving obedience. Dedica- 
tion alone would ignore God’s holy 
justice, between which and our sin 
there must be an insuperable barrier 
without atonement. Thanksgiving 
alone would make gifts the essence 
of God’s service, as the heathen bribe 
their gods by vows and offerings. 
The prophets take for granted sacri- 
ficial propitiation, and add that self 
dedicating obedience which the 
burnt offering taught is what the 
worshippers must spiritually aim at, 
else their sacrifice is vain (1 Sam. xy. 
ee Isa. i. 10-20; Jer. vii. 22, 28; 

zek, xx. 89-44; Hos. vi. 6; Amos 


“y. 21-27; Mic. vi. 6-8; Ps. xl. 8-11, 


1. 18, 14, li. 16, 17). The sacritice 
had no intrinsic efficacy, and could 
never ‘make him that did the ser- 
vice perfect as pertaining to the 
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conscience’? (Heb. ix. 9, x. 1, 11); 
but they vividly typified “ Christ 
who through the eternal Spirit offer- 
ing Himself without spot to God 
purges the conscience from dead 
works to serve the living God’”’ (ix. 
14) ; so that we can “ draw near with 
a true heart, in full assurance of 
faith, having our hearts sprinkled 
from an evil conscience”? (x. 22). 
Their need of repetition implies their 
intrinsic incompleteness (x. 1-3) ; 
also “‘ bulls’? and “ goats’”’ are so 
much inferior to man that “ it is not 
possible their blood could take away 
sins”’ (ver. 4). Christ’s atonement 
was made and accepted in God’s 
foreordaining before the foundation 
of the world (1 Pet. i. 20, Rev. xiii. 
8), so that penitent and believing 
offerers of sacrifices in the O. 'T. were 
accepted on the ground of it. Their 
victims were arbitrary and inade- 
quate representatives of the offerer ; 
but He is one with man the offerer, 
and one with God the Accepter of 
the sacrifice, so our true and only 
mediating Priest, representative 
Oferer, and Victim (Heb. v. 1-4), 
ordained by God with an oath a 
High Priest for ever after the order 
of Melchizedek, “tempted in all 
points like as we are, yet without 
sin,” yet as Son of God above all 
creatures, ever living to intercede for 
us, opening once for all access into 
the holiest by a new and living way 
(not by dead sacrifice: x. 19-22, iv. 
14-16). His vicarious sacrifice is 
asserted (Isa. lili. 6), “the Lord 
hath laid on Him the iniquity of us 
alls (ver. 12) “He bare the sin of 
many.” Matt. xx. 28, ‘a ransom 
{lutron, apolutrosis: Rom. iii. 25, 1 
Cor. i. 80) for (anti, substituted for) 
many.” He is the Atonement for 
sinners as such, still enemies to God 
(Rom. v. 6-8); the Propitiation (hi- 
lasmos, hilasterion: Rom. iii. 24, 
1 John ii. 2), changing God's relation 
to man from estrangement to union, 
from wrath to love (Isa. xii. 1, 2); 
only remember it was God’s love 
that first provided this sacrifice to 
make scope for love being harmo- 
nized with His unchangeable hatred 
of sin. (Comp. Heb. ix. 7-12 on the 
typical sin offering on the day of 
atonement; the inauguration of the 
Mosaic covenant, 13-23; the pass- 
over, 1 Cor. v. 7; the burning of the 
public or priestly sin offerings with- 
out the camp, Heb. xiii. 10-13; the 
altar of sacrifice typifying His pas- 
sion, which “we have” as a present 
and ever continuing boon, “‘ made sin 
for us”’ though He ‘‘ knew no sin,” 
2 Cor. v. 21.) His self dedicating 
obedience, answering to the burnt 
offering, is our pattern next after 
having appropriated the Atonement 
(Heb. ii. 10, v. 7-9, x. 7-9). As He 
removed our guilt by His death, so 
by His obedience He fulfils all which 
the tirst Adam left undone (Rom. v. 
19, though His ‘‘ obedience ” in this 
verse includes His atoning death; 
Phil. ii. 8, John x. 18). Our obedi- 
ence is as necessary a complement 
of our faith in His atonement as the 
burnt offering was of the sin offering 
and Christ’s self dedicating obedi- 
ence was of His atoning sacrifice 
(Rom. vi. 6, xii. 1; Gal. ii. 20; 2 
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Cor. i. 5; Col. i. 24; 1 John iii. 16; 
2 Tim. iv.6; Phil. ii. 17). Christ’s 
sin offering was made once for all, 
rending the veil between man and 
heaven; our continual burnt offer- 
ing is accepted now through the 
mediation of our ever living Inter- 
cessor within the veil; the incense of 
His merits makes our prayers a sweet 
savour unto God (Rev. viii. 4; Heb. 
ix. 24-28, iv. 14-16, vi. 19, 20, vii. 25). 
Our peace offerings are sacrifices of 
praise, almsgiving, and love (Phil. iv. 
18, Heb. xiii. 15, 16). 

Atonement by Christ’s sacrifice as 
substitute for the penalty of God’s 
broken law was necessary in the 
interests of God’s moral government 
of the universe, to show His dis- 
pleasure against sin. ‘‘It is the 
blood that maketh atonement by 
means of (Heb.) the soul” (Lev. 
xvii. 11). The ceremonies of sacri- 
fice were: (1) the victim’s presenta- 
tion at the altar; (2) the laying on 
of hands, signifying consecration to 
death (xxiv. 14); (8) slaughtering, 
being the completion of the penal 
death, whereby the blood became 
the medium of expiation; (4) the 
sprinkling of the blood against the 
altar, completing the expiation; (5) 
the burning of the flesh; (6) the 
sacrificial meal at the sanctuary. 
That sacrifices were offered for moral 
as well as for ceremonial transgres- 
sions appears in Lev. vi. 2-7, xix. 20, 
22. The vicarious nature of sacrifice 
appears in i. 4, xvi. 21, 22; Isa. 
lii. 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12. | Heb. 

nasa (comp. Lev. v. 1, 17; xvii. 16, 

xx. 19, 20; xxiv. 15; x. 17) implies 

He not only entered into the fellow- 

ship of our sufferings, but took upon 

Himself the sufferings which we had 

to bear in order to take them away. 

Matt. viii. 17: He bare their punish- 

ment and atonedforthem. So more 

explicitly sabal (comp. 1 Pet. ii. 

25). In Matt. xxvi. 28 Christ de- 

clares His blood not merely ratifies 

the new testament or covenant, but 
was ‘‘shed for many for the remission 

of sins,” referring back to the O. T. 

(Exod. xxiv. 5-8; Heb. ix. 18-21.) 

John the Baptist calls Him ‘“ the 

Lamb of God which taketh away 

the sin of the world”’ (John i. 29). 

The flocks passing the ford where 

John baptized, on their way to Jeru- 

salem, suggested the image the 

Lamb led to the ‘slaughter,’’ not 

merely the shearing (Isa. liii. 7). 

The passover was near (John ii. 18) ; 

Christ combined the passover lamb, 

the atonement scapegoat (Lev. xvi. 

21), and the morning and evening 

sacrifice of a lamb. The time of 

John’s pointing to the Lamb of God 

was about ‘‘the tenth hour,’ just 

after the evening sacrifice (John i, 

39, Rev. v. 8-12), a coincidence con- 

necting Him with the typical daily 

sacrifice. The Passover [see] was 
sacrificial: for it is called (1) corban 

(Num. ix. 7), an offering to Jehovah, 

and (2) zebach, the special designa- 

tion of a bloody sacrifice. (3) Philo 

and Josephus confirm Mark xiv. 12 

marg. and 1 Cor. v. 7, that it is a 

sacrifice. (4) It had the notes of a 

sacrifice; the blood was poured out 

and sprinkled on the altar (Exod. 

xxiii. 18, xxxiv. 25); 2 Chron. ‘xxx. 
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15, xxxv. 11. (5) The Mishna and 
Karaite Jews, who reject all tra- 
dition not founded on Scripture, say 
the fat and entrails were burnt on 
the altar. (6) Priests offered it at 
Hezekiah’s passover. Other lead- 
ing passages representing Christ’s 
death as a sacritice are 1 Cor. xv. 
3; Heb. i, 3 (Gr. ‘made purga- 
tion of [our] sins’’); ix.12,18, 14-28; 
x. 10, 12, 18; 1 Pet. i. 18-20, “not 
redeemed with silver but. . . lamb,’ 
etc., 7.e. not with the daily otfered 
lamb purchased with the half shekel 
soul-redemption money of every 
Israelite (Exod. xxx. 12-16), but, ete. 
As “‘ Christ offered Himself to God”’ 
He was a real priest, having ‘‘ some- 
what to offer’’ (Heb. viii. 3); butif He 
had only a figurative sacrifice to offer 
He would have no superiority to the 
Aaronic priests (Rey. i. 5, 8, 9, 12). 
The Aaronic sacrifices were allusions 
to Christ’s one atonement, not His 
tothem. The epistle to the Hebrews 
makes the legal sacrifices to have 
no inherent efficacy, but Christ’s sa- 
crifice on the contrary to be intrin- 
sically efficacious. The analogy be- 
tween the Aaronic sacrifices and 
Christ’s does not mean that both are 
empty figures, or that they exactly 
resemble one another, but that they 
have similarity in their relations. 
(1) Sacrifice restored an Israelite to 
his status in the theocracy, forfeited 
by sin; it was his public confession 
ot guilt, satisfaction of the law, and 
means of removing legal disability, 
i.e. “sanctifying to the purifying of 
the flesh.” (2) Offering sacrifice 
in penitence and faith he received 
atonement or reconciliation with God, 
ov the ground of the foreordained 
sacrifice of Christ. This second 
effect must have appertained to 
John’s sacrifice who had no status in 
the Hebrew theocracy to fall from 
or be restored to. 

Christ’s death was not only a sacrifice 
for sin, but a substitution, propiti- 
ation, and ransom to God for us: 
Matt. xx. 28 (anti); Mark x. 45; 
Eph. i.7; 1 Tim. ii. 6; 1 Cor. vii. 
23; Gal. iii.138; 2 Pet. ii. 1. There 
was a claim against man, Christ’s 
death met that claim, therefore we 
are freed from it. God Himself 
provided the ransom (John iii. 16; 2 
Cor. v. 19), so that He is not only 
“just”? but also “‘the justifier of 
him that believes in Jesus’’ (Rom. 
iii. 26). Christ’s work has that ex- 
cellency which God’s unerring justice 
has seen to be an actual doing of 
that which was requisite to compen- 
sate for the injury perpetrated, and 
to restore the moral harmony which 
had been violated; so it is rightly 
called a “ satisfaction ’’ (Pye Smith), 
though the term is not in Scripture. 
Christ did not need to undergo the 
very penalty we incurred, viz. eternal 
death, but such a penalty as, taking 
jnto account Who and what He was, 
He on our behalf must suffer. The 
fact of God’s appointment of Him 
as our atonement guarantees that 
His death is an amply sufficient 
satisfaction. There wasa real and 
intrinsic worthiness in Jesus” pro- 
pitiation which was the reason of 
the Divine appointment and justifies 
it. We cannot define the value of 
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Christ’s death, nor its exact mode of 
satisfying Divine justice, but we 
know it was ‘precious blood’”’ in 
God’s sight, and therefore appointed 
as the propitiation adequate to atone 
for our sin (1 Pet. i. 19; 1 Cor. vi. 
20; Rom. viii. 82; Heb. ix. 14). 
God’s just wrath against sin is as 
real as His love to us (Ps. vii. 11, 
John iii. 86). The sacrificial AaroNE- 
MENT or RECONCILIATION [see, and 
PROPITIATION] covers sin out of 
God’s sight, so that wrath is re- 
moved, and He ‘‘who is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity” sees 
us in Christ at peace with Him (Isa. 
xii. 1-38; Ps. xxxii. 1; Rom. iii. 24, 
25). Christ's sacrifice did not make 
God placable, but was God’s own 
appointed means through which to 
bestow mercy (Heb. ii. 17; 1 John 
i. 7, ii. 2, iv. 10), and to produce 
reconciliation between God and man 
(Rom. v. 10, 11; Col. i. 20; Eph. ii. 
16). At-one may be from two at 
variance becoming at one, or from 
German ausséhnen, ‘‘to expiate.” 
It is objected that it is opposed to 
God’s justice that the innocent 
should suffer for the guilty; but in 
the daily experience of life and the 
course of nature the innocent often 
suffer, sometimes voluntarily, oftener 
involuntarily, for the guilty; philan- 
thropists, patriots, and missionaries 
voluntarily. Christ’s knowing and 
voluntary suffering in our stead is 
palpably no injustice (John x. 17, 18; 
Ps. xl. 6-8). The vast benefit to be 
gained for man vindicates it as law- 
ful, as certainly it was in His power, 
to lay down His life for us. Itis ob- 
jected guilt cannot be transferred, it 
1s purely personal. True: Jesus was 
personally innocent, but it is just 
because He was so, and therefore 
free, which other men through sin 
are not, that He could atone for 
sin. The animal sacrifice similarly 
was innocent and spotless, but ap- 
pointed to die for the guilty. The 
transfer of guilt to the Saviour 
was only legal, not moral; imputa- 
tion, not pollution; He took the 
penalty, not the moral consciousness 
of our guilt, not the stain but the 
liability to suffer, the obligation to 
die. A solvent man, generously 
paying for an insolvent, does not 
become insolvent himself, but takes 
the obligation that really belongs to 
the debtor. Christ became “ sin” 
and a ‘“curse” for us (i.e. took on 
Him sin’s penal consequences), but 
not a sinner (2 Cor. v. 21, Gal. iii. 
13). Hence the serpent of brass 
lifted up by Moses was the type of 
Christ, for it had the form of the 
animal cursed above all beasts of 
the field, but not the venom; harm- 
less in itself, but+resembling the 
deadly serpent of the wilderness. 
So Christ was ‘‘made in the likeness 
of sinful flesh,’ but not in sinful 
flesh. He died “for sin,’’ all our 
sin being laid on Him, though no 
sin was 77 Him (Num. xxi. 9, John 
iii. 14, Rom. viii. 3). 

It is also objected that the atonement 
is opposed to God’s love and good- 
ness. But in the moral and physical 
world we see daily sure punishment 
following violation of its laws; this 
attests what Scripture asserts, viz. 
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the reality of God’s judicial anger. 
The flood that destroyed the ante- 
diluvians, and the fire that consumed 
Sodom, contradict the notion that 
punishment’s sole end is the sinner’s 
reformation. Since then Guod’s 
benevolence is consistent with pun- 
ishment following sin, it cannot be 
inconsistent with His appointing His 
Son’s voluntary, sucrificial, substitu- 
tional, atoning death to be the means 
of harmonizing Divine justice with 
mercy to the sinner, and besides of 
effectually renewing and reforming 
the sinner, just because His death 
was of that atoning, redeeming na- 
ture. It is objected also that the 
atonement is unfavourable to virtue, 
and leads men to trust in another’s 
work, instead of amending their 
lives. But God’s wrath against sin, 
so awfully shown in Christ’s death, 
never leads men, really believing in 
it, to trifle with sin; and His love 
first to us, when felt, constrains us 
to love Him in turn and try to obey 
Him. Others object we are taught 
to forgive because God has forgiven 
us, but if the atonement be true we 
ought to imitate God in exacting 
from our brother the uttermost far- 
thing. We answer: the atonement 
is the act of God as a holy Judge, 
but the pardon comes to us perfectly 
gratuitous ; in this its effect, viewed 
from our human standpoint, God’s 
forgiving mercy to us is our model 
for forgiving others. The judge’s 
and magistrate’s duty is often not to 
forgive but punish; only in our pri- 
vate relations to fellow men is for- 
giveness our duty, as opposed to per- 
sonal revenge. 


The Socinian view derogates from the 


love of God; for if Christ were 
mere aan, His death was His own 
act, not God’s ; just as any virtuous 
deed or death of a good man for 
others. Suffering lighting on an 
innocent man can give no declara- 
tion of God’s readiness to pardon the 
guilty on repentance. No view but 
that of His death being expiatory 
can make it a manifestation of God's 
love (1 John iv. 9,10). If love be 
estimated by the greatness of its 
gifts, God’s gift of His Divine Son 
to die in our stead is an infinitely 
greater manifestation of love than 
that of His allowing a good man to 
die in self sacrifice. Socinianism 
sacrifices God’s justice, and so lowers 
His moral character of holiness of 
which His justice is one phase, and 
confounds the eternal distinctions of 
right and wrong. A human judge 
who lets criminals escape punishment 
is counted unjust, however merciful 
criminals might call him. Love of 
right is not a whit more virtuous 
than hatred of evil. A being with- 
out anger against wrong would be 
morally imperfect (Mark ii. 5). If 
God, moreover, were a God of bene- 
volence only, one cannot see why 
Christ should have been allowed by 
God to die at all. If it be unjust to 
punish the innocent for the guilt of 
others, must it not be much more 
unjust to punish him for no guilt 
whatever P Again, if the object of 
His death was only to show an 
example of fortitude, patience, and 
self denial, since there is nothing of 
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this kind in the sacrificial ritual of 
the O.'T., there is no analogy between 
the sacrifices and Christ’s death, 
and the sacrificial O. T. language 
applied to Christ’s death is meaning- 
less. The Homily of Salvation truly 
says ‘“‘reason is satistied by God's 
great wisdom in this mystery of our 
redemption, who hath so tempered 
His justice and mercy together, that 
He would neither by His justice con- 
demn us unto the everlasting capti- 
vity of the devil and his prison of 
hell, remediless for ever without 
mercy, nor by His mercy deliver us 
clearly without justice or payment of 
a just ransom; but with His endless 
mercy He joined His most upright 
and equal justice.”’ See Hollywood's 
admirable ‘“ Bishop Jeune’s Prize 
Essay on the Atonement,’ from 
which the latter part of the above is 
mainly condensed. 

Sadducees. Matt. iti. 7, xvi. 1, 6, 11, 
12, xxii, 28, 84; Mark xii.18; Luke 
xx. 27; Acts iv. 1, v.17, xxiii. 6-8. 
Matthew (as distinguished from 
Mark) does not usually explain Jew- 
ish usages, taking for granted that 
his readers are familiar with them. 
His deviating from his wont tc 
explain ‘‘the S. say there is no 
resurrection” is cleared up by what 
Josephus (Ant. xviii. 1, § 4) states: 
“the doctrine of the 8. is that the 
soul and body perish together; the 
law is all that they are concerned to: 
observe ; this doctrine however has 
not many followers, but those of the 
highest rank, ... almost nothing of 
public business falls into their 
hands.” See also his B. J., ii. 8, § 14. 
Thus the Jews might easily be ill 
informed as to the dogmas of a sect, 
small in numbers, raised above those: 
masses to whom Matthew addresses 
himself, and to whom therefore his 
information would not have been 
superfluous. 

Another undesigned coincidence, con- 
firming the sacred writers’ accuracy, 
is that the opposition to Christ in the 
Gospels is almost exclusively on the 
part of the Pharisees (Matt. xxiii. 
29, 82; John xi. 57, xviii. 8) and His 
denunciations are mainly against 
these; but in Acts on the part of the 
S. (Acts iv. 1, v. 17, xxiii. 6,8). Why 
so? Because theresurrection of the 
dead (the doctrine denied by the S.), 
which was scarcely understood dur- 
ing the Gospels’ period (Mark ix. 10), 
became the leading doctrine of 
Christianity in connection with the 
apostles’ witness for Christ’s resur- 
rection at the time described in Acts. 
Ie) 22). dhs. 082, di. eaty ere 
“preached in the person of Jesusthe 
resurrection from the dead’’), 10, v. 
81, x. 40; and was therefore bitterly 
opposed by the 8. John never men- 
tions them, and no writing of theirs 
has come down to us. 

They denied the oral and upheld the 
written law. Rabbi Nathan (first 
mentioned in the Aruch, a rabbin- 
ical dictionary, A.D. 1105) states that 
Antigonus of Socho (mentioned in 
the Mishna, Avothi., as having re- 
ceived the oral law from Simon the 
Just, last of the great synagogue): 
had two disciples, who in turn taught: 
disciples his saying “be not like 
servants who serve their master fur 
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the sake of reward, but serve with- 
out view of reward’’; and that the 
disciples reasoned, “if our fathers 
had known that there is another 
world, and a resurrection of the 
dead, they would not have spoken 
thus”; so they separated them- 
selves from the law (and denied 
there is another world and a resur- 
rection); “so there arose two sects, 
the Zadokites from Zadok, and 
Baithusians from Baithos.’”’ But 
this does not justify the modern 
notion that Zadok himself misinter- 
preted Antigonus’ saying; still the 
S. might claim this Zadok as their 
head. But the Zadok from whom 
the S. are named may be rather the 
famous Zadok who superseded Abia- 
thar under Solomon (1 Kings ii. 35); 
“the house of Zadok,” ‘‘the sons 
of Zadok,” ‘the seed of Zadok”’ 
are named with preeminent honour 
in 2 Chron. xxxi. 10, Ezek. xl. 46, 
xlii. 19, xliv. 15, xlviii. 11; so they 
became a kind of sacerdotal aristo- 
eracy, including the highpvriests’ 
’ families; comp. Mishna, Sanhed. 
iv. 2, which ordains that only priests, 
Levites, and Israelites whose daugh- 
ters might marry priests, were 
“clean” so as to be judges in capital 
trials ; also Acts v. 17, ‘‘the high- 
priest, and all that were with him, 
which is the sect of the S.” 


Besides their reasonable denial of an 


oral law, which the Pharisees main- 
tained was transmitted by Moses, the 
S. denied the resurrection because 
it is not explicitly stated in Moses’ 
pentateuch, the legislator’s sanctions 
of the law being primarily temporal 
rewards and punishments (Exod. xx. 
12, xxiii. 25, 26; Deut. vii. 12-15, 
xxviii. 1-12, 15-68). Christ (Matt. 
xxii. 31, 32; Luke xx. 37) however 
shows that even Exod. iii. 6, 16 
suffices to prove the resurrection; 
and Heb. xi. quotes the patriarchs 
as examples of a faith which looked 
beyond the present for eternal re- 
wards. Job (xix. 26), Isaiah (xxvi. 
19), Daniel (xii. 2), and David (Ps. 
Xvi., Xvii.) express the same faith, 
the germ of which is in the penta- 
teuch [see Resurrecrion]. The 
Pharisees, though wrong in main- 
taining oral tradition as obligatory, 
yet preserved in respect to the resur- 
rection the faith of the fathers. In 
Acts xxiii. 8 “the S.’’ are said to 
disbelieve in ‘‘ angel or spirit’; but 
angels are often introduced in the 
pentateuch, which the S. admitted 
(Gen. xvi. 7, xix. 1, xxii. 11, xxviii. 
12; Exod. xxiii. 20; Num. xxii. 23) ; 
and Josephus and the Mishna do not 
mention their disbelief of angels. 
Probably it is only their disbelief of 
angelic communications to men in 
their time, such as the Pharisees 
suggested (Acts xxiii. 9) may have 
been made to Paul, that the 8S. 
denied. 
Josephus states, ‘‘the Pharisees say 
that some things are the work of 
fate [he should have said God’s pro- 
vidence; he uses the Roman mode 
of expression], but others in our own 
wer to be or not to be; the 
ssenes, that fate rules all things. 


Saffron. Of the Iris order. 


Salathiel. 
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through our own inconsiderateness”’ 
(Ant. xviii. 1, §3; B. J. ii. 8, § 14). 
The 8., though giving paramount 
authority to Moses’ peutateuch, 
did not as Epiphanius asserts (Heer. 
xiv.) reject the other Scriptures; for 
Josephus would certainly have men- 
tioned it were it so. After the fall 
of Jerusalem the S. doctrine disap- 
peared, the afflicted Jews instinct- 
ively turning for consolation from 
the sad present to the bright hope of 
an eternal future life. The S., the 
Pharisees, and the Herodians of Je- 
sus’ day represent the three schools 
antagonistic to vital Christianity in 
our days: infidelity; superstition, 
spiritualism and spiritual pride; 
worldly compromise. This “leaven”’ 
(see Lev. ii. 11, 1 Cor. v. 8) Jesus 
warns against ; called ‘‘ doctrine” in 
Matt. xvi. 12, ‘‘ hypocrisy” in Luke 
xii. 1, “the leaven of Herod” Mark 
viii. 15; Antichrist’s antitrinity, the 
three frogs out of the mouth of the 
dragon, the false prophet, and the 
beast (Rev. xvi. 18, 14). 

The 


stigma and upper portion of the style, 
taken from the flower’s centre and 
dried, is the saffron of commerce. 
Esteemed anciently for its fragrance, 
also as a dye. ‘‘ Saffron vested ”’ is 
Homer’s epithet for morning. Also 
a medicine. Heb. carcom, Latin 
crocus (S. of Sol. iv. 14). Saffron 
is derived from Arabic zafran, “‘ yel- 
low.” Saffron Walden in Essex is 
named from the saffron. 


Salah =eztension ; implying the spread 


of the Shemites from.their original 
seat towards the Euphrates. Ar- 
phaxad’s son, Hber’s father (Gen. 
x. 24, xi. 12-14; Luke iii. 35). 


Salamis. A city on a commodious 


harbour in the E. of Cyprus, the first 
place Paul and Barnabas visited after 
leaving the mainland at Seleucia, on 
their first missionary tour. ‘The 
“ synagogues” (implying the presence 
of many Jews) account for their going 
thither first. Moreover Cyprus was 
Barnabas’ birthplace (Acts xiii. 4, 5). 
Herod the Great farmed the Cyprian 
copper mines, this would bring many 
Jews there (Josephus, Ant. xiv. 4, 
§ 5). S. was near the river Pedizus, 
on low ground. Constantine or his 
successor rebuilt it, and named it 


Constantia. 

Gr. Shealtiel, Heb.=I 
have asked God (comp. 1 Sam. i. 20, 
27, 28). Son of Jeconias king of 
Judah, father of Zorobabel according 
to Matt. i. 12; but son of Neri, and 
father of Zorobabel according to 
Luke iii. 27; see also 1 Chron. iii. 
17-19. No genealogy would assign 
to a king’s true son and heir an in- 
ferior parentage, whereas a private 
person’s son would naturally be 
ranked in the king’s pedigree on his 
becoming rightful heir of the throne, 
therefore Luke’s genealogy must be 
that of the natural descent, and S. 
was ‘“‘son of Neri,’ descended from 
Nathan son of David. On Jeconiah’s 
dying childless, as Jeremiah foretold, 
and Solomon’s line thereby failing, 
S. was heir to David’s throne [see 
seen 


The S. make all things in the power | Saleah, Salchah. Deut. iii. 10. A 


of ourselves as the causes of our 
good things, and meeting with evils 


city the extreme houndary of Bashan 
(Josh, xiii. 11), and of Gad (1 Chron. 


v.11). The district also (Josh. xii. 
5). The modern Salchah, Sulkhad, 
or Sarkhad, is seven hours’ journey 
8.E. of Bozrah. Above the town on 
a voleanic hill, 400 ft. above the sur- 
rounding ground, an offshoot from 
the Bashan mountains, is a strong 
eastle on the edge of the Euphrates 
desert, commanding a view of any 
foe who might approach, almost a 
day’s journey off. The town is two 
or three miles in circumference at 
the S. end of the jebel Hauran. 


Salem=peace. The oldest name, Jebus 


the next, Jerusalem (seeing, or the 
foundation of peace) the latest, of 
Jerusalem. The cities of the plain 
were probably S. of the Dead Sea; 
so 8. is Jerusalem, and “the king’s 
dale”’ the valley of the Kedron. The 
theory of their being N. of the Dead 
Sea is what necessitates its upholders 
to seek S. far north of Jerusalem 
(Gen. xiv. 17, 18). Butno king of S. 
distinct from Jerusalem is mentioned 
among the kings conquered by 
Joshua. Moreover Adonizedek (lord 
of righteousness) king of Jerusalem 
(Josh. x. 8) was plainly successor of 
Melchizedek (king of righteousness), 
it was the common title of the Jebus- 
ite kings. Further, “the king’s 
dale’’ (2 Sam. xviii. 18), identified in 
Gen. xiv. 17 with Shaveh, is placed 
by Josephus and by tradition (the 
targum of Onkelos) near Jerusalem 
(Heb. vii. 1, 2). Lastly, Ps. lxxvi. 
identifies S. with Jerusalem. 


Salim. Johniii. 28. Namedto mark the 


locality of Adnon (=fountains), the 
scene of the last baptisms by John 
(John iii. 23). Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onom.) mention Salim as near Jor- 
dan, eight Roman miles S. of Scytho- 
polis. Exactly agreeing with this is 
Salim, six English miles 8. of Beisan 
and two miles W. of Jordan. A Mus- 
sulman’s tomb on the northern base 
of Tell Redghah, near ruins, is called 
Sheykh Salim (Van de Velde, Syr. 
and Pal. ii. 845, § 6). John’s pro- 
gress was from 8. to N., so that this 
would suitably be the scene of his 
last Jabours. The brook wady 
Chasneh runs close by, a fountain 
gushes out beside the wely, and 
rivulets run inall directions, answer- 
ing to “there was much water 


there.’ [But see ANON. 
Sallai. 1. Neh. xi.8. 2. Neh. xii. 20, 
7 SaLLu. 


Sallu. Neh. xi. 7; 1 Chron. ix. 7. 
Salma, Salmon. Son (descendant) 


of Nahshon, prince of Judah, father 
(forefather) of Boaz (Ruth iv. 20, 
21; 1 Chron. ii. 50, 51, 54, 55 ; Matt. 
i. 4,5; Luke iii. 32). Of the sons of 
Caleb (i.e., by residence or marriage 
becoming head of Bethlehem in 
Caleb’s territory, S. was reckoned of 
Caleb’s family). Father, i.e. founder 
or headman, of Bethlehem. S. took 
Rahab of Jericho to be his wife. 
The Netophathites also, Joab’s 
house, the Zorites, etc., had S. as 
their head. Doubtless one or more 
links in the genealogy between 
Nahshon and S., and again between 
S. and Boaz, have been passed over, 

ossibly one also between Obed and 
Seaek The chain from Perez to 
David consists of ten links, five (from 
Perez to Nakshon) belonging to the 
430 years’ sojourn in Egypt, and five 


SALMON 


(from §. to David) belonging to the 
476 between the exodas and David’s 
death. This syminetrical division, as 
well as the limitation of the whole 
genealogy to ten, is evidently inten- 
tional, ten being the number sealing 
the genealogy as a perfect completed 
whole. 

Salmon, A hill near Shechem on 
which Abimelech cut down the 
boughs with which they set on fire 
the tower of Shechem. S. means 
shady, dark (Ps. lxviii. 14). The 
brightness cf prosperity after the 
gloom of the conflict was like the 
glittering white snow which covers 
dark §.’s forests (Jud. ix. 48, 
Mark ix. 8). Or else (Maurer) 
Canaan had the same snowy appear- 
auce, covered over with the corpses 
of the slain, as S. when its trees were 
cut down by Abimelech changed 
its dark colour for a white one. Joel 
i.7, “He hath barked my figtree... 
the branches are made white.”’ The 
blanching bones too may be referred 
to. 

Salmone. The eastern promontory 
of Crete. Paul’s voyage (Acts xxvii. 
7), the wind was “contrary,” there- 
fore, we infer, blowing from the 
N.W. (ver. 4), so that they ‘sailed 
slowly.’ Their course was past the 
southern point of Greece, W. by 8. 
Then we read, when they “scarce 
were come over against Cnidus,” 
they made cape 8S. which bears S.W. 
by 8. from Cnidus. Assuming that 
the ship could have made good a 
course of less than seven points from 
the wind, we arrive at the conclusion 
that the wind must have been be- 
tween N.N.W. and W.N.W. This 
undesigned coincidence remarkably 
eonfirms Luke’s accuracy. (See 
Smith of Jordanhill’s Voyage, ete., 
of St. Paul, 73, 74; Conybeare and 
Howson’s Life of St. Paul, ii. 393.) 
The ship’s direct course from Myra 
to Italy after reaching Cnidus lay 
N. of Crete. But the wind blowing 
W.N.W. (as often in the Archipe- 
lago in late summer) forced her to 
run under the lee of Crete in the 
direction of Salmone, which is the 
eastern point of the island. They 
with difficulty passed that point. 
From Myra to Cnidus they had been 
able to work up with N.W. winds, 
though slowly, because until they 
reached Cnidus they had the advan- 
tage of a weather shore, under the 
lee of which they had smooth water 
aud a westerly current. But at 
Cnidus that advantage ceased ; 
thence their only course was under 
the lee of Crete towards Salmone. 

Salome. 1. Wife of Zebedee ; among 
the “women who followed Jesus 
from Galilee, ministering unt» Him” 
(Matt. xxvii. 55, 56; comp. Mark xv. 
40). Supposed to be the Virgin 
Mary’s sister. [But see on John 
xix. 25 Mary or Crvopaas.] S. 
requested for her two sons seats of 
honour on Christ’s right hand and 
left in His kingdom (Matt. xx. 20), 
and shared with her sons in His 
rebuke, but was not the less zealous 
in her attachment to Him. She 
was at His crucifixion, ‘“ beholding 
afar off,’ when even her sons had 
withdrawn ; andat His sepulchre by 
early dawn (Mark xvi. 1). 2. Hero- 
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dias’ daughter by her former hus- 
band Herod Philip (Josephus Ant. 
xvili. 5, §4; Matt. xiv. 6, Mark vi. 
22). She danced before Hrrop 
Antipas {see}, und at her mother’s 
instigation asked for JOHN THE 
Baprtist’s [see] head. S. married 
first Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis, 
her paternal uncle; then Aristobu- 
lus, king of Chalcis. 

Salt. An appetizing seasoning of 
food to man and beast. In the East 
the vegetable food especially needs 
salt (Job vi. 6, Isa. xxx. 24 marg.). 
An antidote to the effects of heat on 
animal food. A necessary accom- 
paniment of the various altar offer- 
ings, bloody and unbloody (Lev. ii. 
18, “the salt of the covenant of thy 
God”; Ezek. xliii. 24; Mark ix. 49, 
50). It signifies the imperishable- 
ness of Jehovah's love for His people ; 
as an antiseptic salt implies dwra- 
bility, fidelity, purity. The opposite 
of leaven, the symbol of corruption. 
Covenants were cemented by feasts 
and hospitality, the viands of which 
were seasoned, as all foods, with 
salt. Hence ‘‘a covenant of salt for 
ever before the Lord” is an indis- 
soluble covenant (Num. xviii. 19; 2 
Chron. xiii. 5; Ezra iv. 14 marg.). 
An Arab who just before would have 
robbed and murdered you, once you 
taste his salt, would die to save you; 
“faithless to salt’? is the Persian 
term for atraifor. So Jesus, “have 
salt in yourselves, and have peace 
one with another’’; as no sacrifice 
to God, and no food to man, is ac- 
ceptable without salt, so prayers 
offered without “peace” of heart 
towards fellow men are savourless ; a 
warning to the disciples who had 
just been disputing with one another, 
and judging fellow men who used 
Jesus’ name though not following 
the disciples (Mark ix. 83-50). Being 
“salted with the salt of the (hea- 
venly King’s) palace,’’ and bound to 
fidelity to Him, and brought into a 
covenant of salt with Him, they are 
called on to have a loving, imperish- 
able savour towards one another and 
to all men. Col. iv. 6, “let your 
speech be alway with grace, sea- 
soned with salt,’ ¢.e. the savowr of 
fresh spiritual wisdom excluding all 
“corrupt communication,” and 
tasteless unprofitableness or “isi- 
pidity (Matt. v. 18, Eph. iv. 29). 
Near Colosse was a salt lake, hence 
the image. The idea in Mark ix. 49, 
“for every one shall be salted with 
fire,” is: the reason why it is better 
for us to cut olf offending members 
is that the work of every one, believer 
and unbeliever, shall be tried with 
fire; to believers ‘‘the Refiner’s fire’ 
(Mal. iii. 8, Matt. iti. 11), symbolis- 
ing God’s searching purity; a con- 
suming fire (Heb. xii. 29) to His 
foes, who nevertheless shall be im- 
perishable in their doom (sa/t syin- 
bolising preservation from deeay), 
but purging out only the dross from 
His people (1 Cor. iii. 13; 1 Pet. i. 
7, iv. 12). The righteous can with- 
stand the fire, for it is part of their 

resent salting as “a living sacrifice’’ 
Isa. xxxili. 14, 15; Rom. xii. 1). 
Every offending member and offence 
must be removed, to enable us to 
withstand that testing fire and be 


SALUTATION 


found without dross unto glory and 
honour. The southern shore of the 
Salt Sea supplied salt abundantly; 
comp. “the valley of salt’? (2 Sam. 
viii. 13) near the mountain of fossil 
salt, five miles long, the chief source 
of the salt in the sea. The salt pits 
(a source of revenue; Josephus Ant. 
xiii. 4, § 9) were at the 8. of the 
Dead Sea; the marshes here are 
coated with salt deposited periodic- 
ally by the spring rising of the 
waters which in summer evaporate ; 
and here were the pillars of salt 
traditionally represented as Lot’s 
wife (Josephus Ant. i. 11, § 4; 
Apocr. Wisd. x. 7). Inferior salt was 
used for manure (Matt. v. 18, Luke 
xiv. 85). Too much salt produced 
barrenness (Deut. xxix. 23, Zeph. ii. 
9). “Sowing with salt’? doomed 
symbolically to barrenness a de- 
stroyed city and depopulated region 
(Jud. ix. 45, Ps. evii. 34 marg.). 
Salt as expressing purity was the 
outward sign Elisha used in healing 
the waters (2 Kings ii: 20, 21). The 
Israclites used to rub infants with 
salt to make the skin dense and firm, 
and for purification and dedication of 
them to God (Ezek. xvi. 4). 

Salt, city of. Josh. xv. 62. A city 
near Engedi and the Dead Sea, in 
the wilderness. Van de Velde men- 
tions finding a nah Maleh -(salt), 
one of four ravines which together 
form the wady el Bedim; another is 
the wady ’Anvreh (Gomorrha ?). 

Salt, valley of. Ge, more accu- 
rately “ravine,” Melach. he battle 
field between Judab aud Epom [see} 
where Davip [see] and AMAZIAtH 
[see] conquered [see ABISHAI, Joab] 
(2 Sam. viii. 138; 1 Chron. xviii. 12; 
Ps. lx. title; 1 Kings xi. 15,16; 2 
Kings xiv. 7; 2 Chron. xxv. 11). 
Near the salt mountain (Usdiim), 
the upper part of the Arabah or 

lain S. of the Salt Sea; the boundary 
Leteiodn Judah and Edom. Grove 
objects to this identification with the 
lain intervening between the Dead 
ea and the heights which cross the 
valley seven milestothe S. For (1) 
ge is not elsewhere applied to a 
voad valley or sunk plain like the 
lower Ghor; emek or biqua’ah 
would be the name. (2) Arabah 
was the Heb. name. (8) “‘Salt’’ is 
not necessarily the right translation 
of Melach. (4) Amaziah brought 
10,000 prisoners to Sela (Petra), 
Edom’s stronghold, and cast them 
down; he would scarcely bring so 
many prisoners from near the Dead 
Sea, 50 miles through a hostile and 
difficult country; more likely the 
valley of Salt was nearer Petra. 

Salu. Num. xxv. 14. 

Salutation. In meeting, ‘God be 
gracious unto thee,” ‘the Lord 
bless thee,” ete. (Gen. xliii. 29; Ruth 
ii. 4, iti. 10; 1 Sam. xv. 18; Ps. 
exxix. 8.) Thus “bless” came to 
mean salute (1 Sam. xiii. 10 marg.). 
“Peace” (shalom, whence the on- 
ental salaam), including health or 
welfare of body and mind, was the 
constant salutation of Hebrews; 
as “joy” (chatreiu) is the Greek 
salutation. Jas.i.1,2: ‘greeting... 
joy,” only found elsewhere in the apo- 
stolic letter probably composed by 
James (Acts xv. 23), an undesigned 
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coincidence. ‘‘Hail’’: Matt. xxvii. 29. 
The Hebrew’s very salutation indi- 
cated his sense of man’s deep spiritual 
need, The Greek salutation answers 
to the national characteristic, “joy,” 
and outward gracefulness (Gen. xliii. 
27 marg., Hxod. xviii. 7 marg.). 
“Peace”? was used also in en- 
couraging (Gen. xliii. 23); at part- 
ing a blessing was pronounced (xxiv. 
60). Latterly (1 Sam. i. 17) “ goin 
peace’: no empty form in Christ’s 
mouth (Mark v. 34; Luke vii. 50, 
x. 5, xxiv. 836; Acts xvi. 36). Prov. 
xxvii. 14: “he that blesseth his friend 
with a loud voice, rising early in the 
morning,” 4.e., the affected assiduity 
and loud exaggeration engender sus- 
picion of insincerity and duplicity. 
“Salute no man by the way,’ lest 
it should cause delay by subsequent 
conversation (2 Kings iv. 29, Luke 
x.4). “Live for ever’’ was the saluta- 
tion to the Babylonian and Persian 
kings (Dan. ii. 4, vi. 6). 

Grace and peace”’ is Paul’s opening 
salutation in his epistles to churches, 


‘ but in his three pastoral epistles, 


Timothy and Titus, “ grace, mercy, 
and peace’’; for ministers of all men 
most need “‘mercy’’ for their minis- 
try (2 Cor. iv.1; 1 Cor. vii. 25; 1 
Tim.i.16). Paul added to the epistles 
written by an amanuensis the saluta- 
tion with his own hand, “‘grace’”’ to 
all (1 Cor. xvi. 21, 23; Col. iv. 18; 
2 Thess. iii. 17, 18). The greeting 
forbidden towards a false teacher in 
2 John 10 is of that usual among 
Christian brethren, a token of 
Christian brotherhood; this would 
be insincerity. 


Samaria=a watch mountain. . The 


oblong terraced hill in the centre of 
a basin-shaped valley, a continuation 
of the Shechem valley, six miles 
N.W. of Shechem. The owner, 


Shemer, sold it for two silver talents 
to Omri king of Israel (925 B.c.), 
who built on it a city and called it 
after Shomer (1 Kings xvi. 23, 24). 
Shechem previously had been the 
capital, Tirzah the court residence 
in summer (xv. 21, 33; xvi. 1-18). 
The situation combines strength, fer- 
tility and beauty (Josephus, Ant. xv. 
8, §5; B. J. i. 21,§ 2). It is 600 ft. 
high, surrounded with terraced hills, 
clad with figs and olives. There is 
abundant water in the valley; but 
the city, like Jerusalem, is dependent 
on rain cisterns. The view is charm- 
ing: to the N.and E. lie its own rich 
valleys; to the W. fertile Sharon and 
the blae Mediterranean. [On the 
“glorious beauty” of Ephraim ve 
maria), Isa. xxviii. 1, see MEALs. 


Its strength enabled it to withstand 


severe sieges by the Syrians (1 Kings 
xx.; 2 Kings vi, vii.). Finally it fell 


before Shalmaneser and Sargon, 
after a three years’ siege (2 Kings 
xvili, 9-12), 721 B.c. Called from 
its Baal worship, introduced by Ahab, 
“the city of the house of Ahab” 
(1 Kings xvi. 32, 83; 2 Kings x. 25). 
Alexander the Great replaced its in- 
habitants with Syro Macedonians. 
John Hyrcanus (109 B.c.) destroyed 
the city after a 12 months’ siege 
(Josephus, Ant. xiii. 10, § 2, 3). 
Herod the Great rebuilt and adorned 
it, naming it Sebaste from Sebastos, 
Gr. for Augustus, his patron (Ant. 
xiv.5, § 3; xv. 8,§5; B.J.i. 20,§ 3, 
21, § 2). 


The woman of §. and several of her 


townsmen (John iv.) were the first- 
fruits gathered into Christ; the fuller 
harvest followed under Philip the 
evangelist deacon (Acts viii., comp. 
John iv. 35). Septimius Severus 
planted a Roman colony there in the 
third century A.D.; but politically 
it became secondary to Cesarea. 
Ecclesiastically it was of more im- 
portance; and Marius its bishop 
signed himself ‘‘ Maximus Sebaste- 
nus” at the council of Nice, a.p. 
325. The Mahometans took it, a.p. 
614. The Crusaders established a 
Latin bishopthere. Now Sebustieh; 
its houses of stone are taken from 
ancient materials, but irregularly 
placed ; the inhabitants are rude but 
industrious. 


The ruin of the church of John the 


Baptist marks the traditional place 


—= 


= a 


RUIN OF CHURCH, SAMARIA, 


of his burial; the original structure 
is attributed to Helena, Constantine’s 
mother; but the present building, ex- 
cept the eastern Grok end, is of later 
style: 153 ft. long inside, 75 broad, 
and a porch 10ft. wide. Within is a 
Turkish tomb under which by steps 
you descend to a vault with tes- 
selated floor, and five niches for the 
dead, the central one being alleged 
to have been that of John (?). Fif- 
teen limestone columns stand near 
the hill top, two others lie on the 
ground, in two rows, 32 paces apart. 
Another colonnade, on the N. side of 
the hill, in a ravine, is arranged in 
a quadrangle, 196 paces long and 64 
broad. On the W.S.W. are many 
columns, erect or prostrate, extend- 
ing a third of a mile, and ending in 
a heap of ruins; each column 16 ft. 
high, 6 ft. in circumference at the 
base, 5 ft. at the top: probably relics 
of Herod’s work. {See Hosuna.] 


Itspresent state accords with prophecy: 


(Hos. xiii. 16) “8S. shall become 
desolate”; (Mic. i. 6) ‘‘I will make 
S.as an heap of the field, and as 
plantings of a vineyard, and I will 
pour down the stones thereof into 
the valley [a graphic picture of its 
present state which is ‘as though 
the buildings of the ancient city had 
been thrown down from the brow of 
a hill’: Scottish Mission Enquiry, 
295], and I will discover the founda- 


tions thereof.” The bill planted with 
vines originally should return to its 
pristine state. 


SAMARIA is the designation of northern 


Israel under Jeroboam (1 Kings xiii. 
82; Hos. viii. 5, 6; Amos iii. §). 
Through the depopulations by Pul 
and Tiglath Pileser (1 Chron. v. 26, 
2 Kings xv. 29) the extent of S. 
was much limited. The heathen 
pushed into the vacated region, and 
“Galilee of the Gentiles” (nations) 
became an accepted phrase (Isa. ix. 
1). After Shalmaneser’s capture of 
S. and carrying away of Israel to 
Halah and Habor, and in the cities 
of the Medes (2 Kings xvii. 5, 6, 28, 
24), ESARHADDON or ASNAPPER [see] 
planted “instead” men of Babylon 
(where Esarhaddon resided in part: 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 11), Cuthah, Ava, 
and Sepharvaim (Ezra iv. 2, 3, 10). 
So completely did God ‘ wipe” 
away Israel (2 Kings xxi. 13) that 
no Israelite remained able to teach 
the colonists “‘the manner of the 
God of the land” (2 Kings xvii. 26). 
Isaiah (vii. 8) in 742 B.c. foretold 
that within 65 years Ephraim should 
be “broken’’ so as “‘not to be a 
people’’; accomplished in 677 B.c. 
by Esarhaddon’s occupying’ their 
land with foreigners. Josephus 
(Ant. x. 9, § 7) notices the difference 
between the ten and the two tribes. 
Israel’s land became the land of com- 
plete strangers ; Judah not so. The 
lions sent by Jehovah (who still 
claims the land as His own and His 
people’s: Jer. xxxi. 20, Lev. xxvi. 
42), in consequence of the colonists 
worshipping their five deities re- 
spectively, constrained them through 
fear to learn from an imported Is- 
raelite priest how to ‘‘fear Jehovah.’” 
But it was fear, not love; it wasa 
vain combination of incompatible 
worships, that of Jehovah and of 
idols (Zeph. i. 5; Ezek. xx. 39; 1 
Kings xviii. 21; Matt. vi.24). Luke 
(xvi. 18) calls them “strangers,” 
foreigners (allogeneis). In Ezra’s (iv. 
1-4) time they claim no community 
of descent, but only of religion, with 
the Jews. 


Baffled in their wish to share in build- 


ing the temple, they thwarted the 
building by false representations: 
before AHAsuERUS [see] and AR- 
TAXERXES till the reign of Darius 
(Ezra v., vi.). The Samaritans 
gradually cast offidols. In 409 B.c. 
Manasseh, of priestly descent, having 
been expelled for an unlawful mar- 
riage by Nehemiah, built a temple 
on mount Gerizim for the Samari- 
tans by Darius Nothus’ permission. 
Henceforward the Samaritans re- 
fused all kindness to the pilgrims on 
their way to the feasts at Jerusalem, 
and often even waylaid them (Jose- 
phus, Ant. xx. 6, § 1, xviii. 2, § 2). 
John Hyrcanus destroyed the Gerizimn 
temple, but they still directed their 
worship towards it; then they built 
one at Shechem. The pentateuch 
was their sole code; for their copy 
they claimed ‘an antiquity and 
authority above any Jewish MS. 
Jewish renegades joined them ; hence 
they began to claim Jewish descent, 
as the Samaritan woman (John iv- 
12) says ‘‘ Jacob our father.”  Pos- 
sibly (though there is no positive 
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evidence) Israelites may have not 
been completely. swept from the 
fastnesses of the Samaritan hills, 
and these may have intermarried 
with the colonists. The Jews recog- 
nised no Israelite connection in the 
Samaritans. 

The Jews’ charge against Jesus was, 
“Thou art a Samaritan’”’ (John viii. 
48), probably because He had con- 
versed with the Samaritans for their 
salvation (iv.). Then He was com- 
ing from Judea, at a season “ four 
months before the harvest,’ when 
the Samaritans could have no suspi- 
cion of His having been at Jeru- 
salem for devotion (John iv. 8, 35); 
so the Samaritans treated Him with 
civility and hospitality, and the 
disciples bought food in the Samari- 
tan town without being insulted. 
But in Luke ix. 51-53, when He was 
“going to Jerusalem,’ the Samari- 
tans did not receive Him: a minute 
coincidence with propriety, confirm- 
ing the gospel narratives. In sending 
forth the twelve Christ identifies 
the Samaritans with Gentiles (Matt. 
x. 5, 6); He distinguishes them from 
Jews (Acts i. 8; John iv. 22). 

Samaria lay between Juda and Gali- 
lee. (See Josephus, B. J. iii. 8, § 4). 
Bounded N. by the hills beginning 
at Carmel and running EK. toward 
Jordan, forming the southern bound- 
ary of the plain Esdraelon (Jezreel); 
including Ephraim and the Manas- 
seh W. of Jordan. Pilate chastised 
them, to his own downfall (Jose- 
plus, Ant. xviii. 4, § 1). Under 
Vespasian 10,600 fell (B. J. iii. 7, 
§ 32). Dositheus an apostate Jew 
became their leader. Epiphanius 
{Her. i.) mentions their hostility 
to Christianity, and numerous sects. 
Jos. Scaliger corresponded with 
them in the 16th century; DeSacy 
edited two of their letters to 
Scaliger; Job Ludolf received a 
letter from them in the 17th cen- 
tury. (See them in Hichhorn’s Re- 
pertorium, xiii.) At Nablis (She- 
chem, or Sychar) the Samaritans 
have a settlement of 200 persons 
still, observing the law, and cele- 
brating the passover on Gerizim. 

Samaritan Pentateuch. Pietro 

della Valle in 1616 procured a com- 

plete copy, after it had been lost 
sight of since its mention by early 

Christian (Jerome, Prol. Kings, Gal. 

iii. 10; Eusebius of Caesarea, who 

observes that LXX. and Sam. agree 

{against rec. text] in the number 

of years from the flood to Abraham) 

and Jewish writers; M. de Saney, 

French ambassador at Constanti- 

nople, obtained it for Pietro della 

Valle, and sent it to the library of 

the Oratoire at Paris in 1623. 

Another is in the Ambrosian Library 

of Milan. Abp. Usher procured 

six copies, mostly imperfect, of 
which four are now in the Bodleian, 
one in British Museum. Two more, 
procured by Pierese, are in the 

Imperial Library of Paris. Twenty 

in all, but only two or three perfect, 

exist in our European libraries. The 

Paris Polyglot printed it in 1645; 

Walton’s Polyglot in 1657; Bags- 

ter in 1821. Dr. Blayney, Oxford, 

in 1790, published it separately. 

Grove in 1861 brought a 4to copy 
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from Nablis for the Count of Paris, 
in whose library itis. These copies 
are in forms varying from 12mo to 
folio; no scroll such as are used in 
the synagogues is among them. The 
Samaritans pretend that the scroll in 
Nablis is inseribed: ‘I Abisha (or 
Abishua), son of Pinehas, son of 
Eleazar, son of Aaron... upon 
them be the grace of Jehovah. To 
His honour I have written this holy 
law at the entrance of the tabernacle 
of testimony on mount Gerizim, Beth 
El, in the 18th year of taking pos- 
session of Canaan . . . by Israel. I 
praise Jehovah.” (Letters of Me- 
shalmah, 19,791, British Museum.) 
Levysohn, a Christian Jew, with 
Kraus, is said to have found it in 
this scroll. The scroll is written in 
letters of gold. 


Ravius (Exercitt. in Houbig, Prol.,1755) 


and Gesenius (Pent. Sam., etc.) have 
settled the superiority of our Hebrew 
text. The variations arise from the 
Samaritans’ (1) imperfect know- 
ledge of grammar and exegesis, 
or (2) design to conform passages to 
their speech, conceptions, and faith 
(e.g. to make mount Gerizim the 
place of worship appointed by God 
to Moses), or (3) to remove obscur- 
ities and imperfections by repetitions 
or newly invented and inapt phrases 
and words. Only twice they alter 
the Mosaic laws: Exod. xiii. 7, 
Samaritan reads “sia days’”’ for 
“‘seven’’?; Deut. xxiii. 17, “‘live’’ 
for “there shall not be.’’ Quiescent 
letters (ahevi, matres lectionis) are 
supplied. Poetical forms of pro- 
noun altered into common ones. 
Incomplete verbal forms are com- 
pleted, the apocopated future 
changed into the full form. Para- 
gogical letters at the end of nouns 
omitted. Genders arbitrarily put, 
from ignorance of nouns of a com- 
mon gender. The infinitive absolute 
made a finite verb. Glosses cdin- 
ciding with LXX., probably taken 
by both from an old targum. Con- 
jectural emendations. Supposed 
deficiency supplied (Gen. xviii. 29, 
30, ‘‘ destroy’ for ‘‘ do it’’). Names 
reduced to one uniform spelling, 
where the Hebrew has various forms, 
as Jethro and Joshua. Supposed 
historical and chronological improb- 
abilities emended. No antediluvian 
in the Samaritan begets his first son 
after he is 150; but 100 years are 
subtracted before and added after 
the birth of the first son; so Jared in 
the Hebrew begat at 162, lived 800 
more, and all his years were 962; in 
Samaritan he begat at 62, lived 785 
more, and all his years were 847. 
After the flood, conversely, 100 or 50 
are added before and subtracted 
after the begetting, e.g. Arphaxad 
who in Hebrew is 35 when he begets 
Shelah, and lived 403 afterwards, 
438 in all, in Samaritan is 135 
when he begets Shelah, and lives 
303 afterwards, 438 in all. The 
Samaritan and LXX. interpolation 
(Exod. xii. 40), “the sojourning 
of Israel and their fathers who 
dwelt in... Canaan and... 
Egypt was 430 years’”’ is of late 
date. Samaritan reads Gen. ii. 2 
“God on the siath day ended His 
work,” lest God should seem to 


Age. 
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work on the seventh day. Samaritan 
changes Hebrew into Samaritan 
idioms. Elohim (plural, four times 
joined to a plural verb in Hebrew) is 
in the Samaritan joined to the sing. 
verb (Gen. xx. 18, xxxi. 53, xxxv. 7). 
Authropomorphisms are removed. 
In Deut. xxvii. 4 Samaritan substi- 
tutes Gerizim for Ebal. 

Luzatto in a letter to R. Kirch- 
heim observes that, in difficult read- 
ings where probably the copyist after 
Ezra, in transcribing from the old 
Samaritan characters into the mod- 
ern square Hebrew letters, mistook 
Samaritan letters of similar form, 
our Samaritan pentateuch has the 
same text as the Hebrew ; therefore 
the Samaritan must be copied from 
a Hebrew not a Samaritan MS. 
The changes of similar Hebrew letters 
(j and 4,» and ), mandn ), where the 
corresponding Samaritan letters are 
not alike, prove the late date of the 
Samaritan. The Samaritan jealousy 
of the worship at Jerusalem, and 
of the house of David, which are 
commended in all the other O. T. 
books except Judges, Joshua, and 
Job, accounts for their confining 
their Scriptures to the pentateuch. 
The Samaritan characters were used 
for ordinary purposes down to a late 
period; so the Maccabean coins bear 
Samaritan inscriptions. As there 
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was no Masorah to fix the Samaritan 
text, it is likely each successive 
century added its own emendations, 
so that the original Samaritan text 
was very different from our present 
one. The proofs for and against 
each theory as tothe origin and date 
of the Samaritan are inconclusive. 
It remains therefore uncertain 
whether (1) the original Samaritan 
was inherited from the ten tribes 
whom the Samaritans succeeded ; 
or (2) from Manasseh (Josephus 
Ant. xi. 8, § 2, 4) at the founding of 
the temple on mount Gerizim, for 
which theory are urged the idolatry 
of the Samaritans before they re- 
ceived an Israelite priest through 
Esarhaddon (2 Kings xvii. 24-83) 
and the great number of readings 
common to LXX. and Samaritan 
against the Masoretic Hebrew text ; 
or (8) that Esarhaddon’s priest took 
the pentateuch to Samaria with 
him. Gesenius thinks that both 
Samaritan and LXX. were formed 
from Hebrew MSS. differing from one 
another as well as from the author- 
ised one of Palestine, and that many 
wilful corruptions have crept in lat- 
terly. Itis certain the Samaritan was 
distinct from the Hebrew copy in 
Deut. xxvii. 4, 8, three hundred years 
B.c., for then the Jews and Samari- 
tans brought their rival claims before 
Ptolemy Soter, appealing to their 
réspective copies of the law as to 
this passage. 


The Samaritan characters of the Sa- 


maritan pentateuch differ not only 
from the square Hebrew, but from 
those generally known as Samaritan. 


Samothracia. 


Samson. 


SAMGAR NEBO 


Some think they are those in which 
the Mosaic law was originally writ- 
ten. They are without vowel points. 
Each word is separated by a dot. 
Sections are closed by a space left 
blank. Marks distinguish peculiar- 
ities of sound and signification. The 
writing of the first page begins on 
the inside, not the outside, in imit- 
ation of the sacred roll. The whole 
is divided into five books. The 
division of the sections (ketsin) 
differs from that of the Jews. 
Versions. (1) The original Samaritan 
having become to the common people 
a dead tongue, it was translated 
into the current Samaritan dialect, 
a mixture of Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Syriac. They say themselves that 
Nathaniel their highpriest, who died 
20 B.c., wrote the translation. It 
slavishly copies the original, some- 
times at the sacrifice of sense; but 
this close verbal adherence makes it 
a more valuable help for studying 
the Samaritan text. De la Valle 
brought it to Europe with the 
Samaritan text in 1616. Nedrinus 
published it with a faulty Latin 
transl in the Paris Polyglot, 
whence Walton reprinted it. (2) A 
Greek version of the Samaritan was 
made, as the Jews made the LXX. 
from the Heb. text. The LXX. 
MSS. preserve some fragments of 
it. (3) An Arabic version by Abu 
Said in Egypt, a.p. 1000; a good 
copy is in the Bodleian Library, Ox- 
ford, presented by Dr. Taylor, 1663. 
Samgar Nebo. One of the prince 
generals commanding the army that 
took Jerusalem (Jer. xxxix.3). Nebo 
is the Chaldean Mercury. Sangara 
in Sanskrit means ‘‘ war.”’ 


Samlah=a garment (Gen. xxxvi. 36, 


37; 1 Chron. i. 47, 48). A king of 
Edom. Of Masrekah. From sepa- 
rate cities being assigned to most of 
the Edomite kings it is supposed 
Edom was a confederacy of tribes, 
and the chief city of the reigning 
tribe was capital of the whole. 


Samos=«a height (especially by the 


sea shore). An island off the bound- 
ary line between Ionia and Caria, 
three or four miles from the main- 
land. Mentioned in Paul’s return 
from his third missionary journey 
(Acts xx. 15), on his way from Chios 
to Miletus. He spent the night at 
the anchorage of Trogyllium in the 
strait between Samos and the ex- 
tremity of the ridge of Mycale on 
the mainland. The Greeks con- 
quered the Persians in the sea fight 
of Mycale, B.c. 479. 

In the Aigean. A 
conspicuous landmark to sailors; in 
Paul’s first voyage to Europe from 
Troas to Neapolis (Acts xvi. 11). He 
sailed witha fair wind in going, so that 
his voyage took him only parts of 
two days, anchoring for the night at 
§., butin returning five (xx. 6). The 
ancient city, and probably the anchor- 
age, was on the N. side sufficiently 
sheltered from a S.E. wind; this wind 
wouldcounteract the opposing current 
which sets S. from the Hellespont, 
and KE. between Samothracia and the 
mainland. 

(See Manoan.] Meaning 
awe inspiring (Jud. xiii. 6, 18-20) or 
else sunlike (Gesenius) : comp. Jud. 


SAMUEL 


v. 31, strony (Josephus Ant. v. 8, 
§ 4). Judge of Israel for 20 years 
(xv. 20, xvi. 31), viz. in the Danite 
region near Philistia. Judah and 
Dan, and perhaps all Israel, were 
subject then to the Philistines (xiii. 1, 
5, xv. 9-11, “‘Ikknowest thou not the 
Philistines are rulers over us?” 20). 
His 20 years’ office was probably in- 
cluded in the 40 years” of Philis- 
tine rule. At the time of the angel’s 
announcement to his mother (xi. 5) 
they ruled, and as his judgeship did 
not begin before he was 20 it must 
have nearly coincided with the last 
20 years of their dominion. How- 
ever their rule ceased not till the 
judgeship of Samuel, which retrieved 
their capture of the ark (1 Sam. vii. 
1-14). Sothe close of S.’s judgeship 
must have coincided with the begin- 
ning of Samuel’s, and the capture of 
the ark in Eli’s time must have been 
during §.’s lifetime. Correspond- 
ences between their times appear. 
(1) The Philistines are prominent 
under both. (2) Both are nazarites 
(1 Sam. i, 11), S.’s exploits probably 
moving Hannah to her vow. Amos 
(ii. 11, 12) alludes to them, the only 
allusion elsewhere to nazarites in 
the O. T. being Lam. iv. 7. (8) 
Dagon’s temple is alluded to under 
both (1 Sam. v. 2, Jud. xvi. 23). 
(4) The Philistine lords (1 Sam. vii. 
7, Jud. xvi. 8, 18, 27). 


S. roused the people from their servile 


submission, and by his desultory 
blows on the foe prepared Israel for 
the final victory under Samuel. ‘‘ He 
shall begin to deliver Israel’’ (xiii. 
5) implies the consummation of the 
deliverance was to be under his suc- 
cessor (1 Sam. vii. 1-13). ‘The Lord 
blessed him’”’ from childhood (Jud. 
xiii. 24) ; type of Jesus (Luke ii. 52, 
comp. i. 80, John the Baptist the 
N. T. nazarité). ‘The Spirit of the 
Lord ”’ is stated to be the Giver of 
his strength (Jud. xiii. 25, xiv. 6, 19, 
xy. 14). S. was not of giant size as 
were some of the Philistines (1 Sam. 
xvii.); his strength was not brute 
natural strength, but spiritual, bound 
up with fidelity to his nazarite vow. 
An embodied lesson to Israel that her 

ower lay in separation from idol 
usts and entire consecration to God; 
no foe could withstand them whilst 
true to Him, but once that they for- 
sook Him for the fascinations of the 
world their power is gone and every 
enemy should triumph over them 
(1 Sam. ii. 9). Still even S.’s falls, 
as Israel’s, are in God’s wonderful 
providence overruled to Satan’s and 
his agents’ confusion and the good of 
God’s elect. S. slays the lion at 
Timnath, and through his Philistine 
wife’s enticement they told the rid- 
dle; then to procure 30 tunics he slew 
30 Philistines, the forfeit. His riddle 
“ out of the eater came forth meat 
(carcases in the Hast often dry up 
without decomposition), and out of 
the strong (Matt. xii. 29) came forth 
sweetness,”’ is the key of S.’s history 
and of our present dispensation. Sa- 
tan’s lionlike violence and harlot- 
like subtlety are made to recoil on 
himself and to work out God’s sweet 
and gracious purposes towards His 
elect. Deprived of his wife, 8. by 
the firebrands attached to 300 jackals 


(shual), avenged himself on them. 
The Philistines burnt her and her 
tather with fire ; then he smote them 
with great slaughter at Etam. Then 
under the Spirit’s power with an ass 
bone (for the Philistines let Israel 
have no iron weapons: 1 Sam. xiii. 
19) he slew a thousand Philistines. 
This established his title as judge 
during the Philistine oppression 
(‘in the days of the Philistines’? : 
Jud. xv. 20). 


[See Detitan for his fall.] By lust 


S. lost at once his godliness and 
his manliness; it severed him from 
God the strength of his manhood. 
8. set at nought the legal prohibi- 
tion against affinity with idolatrous 
women (Hxod. xxxiv. 15, 16; Deut. 
vii. 3). Parting with the nazarite 
locks of his consecration was virtual 
renunciation of his union with God, 
so his strength departed. Prayer 
restored it. The foes’ attribution of 
their victory over ‘8. the destroyer 
of their country” to their god Dagon 
provoked God’s jealousy for His 
honour. A Philistine multitude, in- 
cluding all their lords, congregated 
in the house, which was a vast hall, 
the roof resting on four columns, two 
at the ends and two close together 
at the centre; 3000 men and women 
on the roof beheld whilst 8S. made 
sport. S. by pulling down the house 
slew at his death more than in his 
life. Type of Christ (Col. ii.15 ; Matt. 
xxvii. 50-54). Fulfilling Jacob’s pro- 
phecy of Dan, his tribe (Gen. xlix. 
16,17). A token that Israel’s tem- 
porary backslidings, when repented 
of, shall issue in ultimate victory. S., 
the physically strong nazarite, pre- 
pared the way for Samuel, the spirit- 
ual hero nazarite, who consummated 
the deliverance that S. began. S. 
wrought what he did by faith, the 
true secret of might (Heb. xi. 32, 
Matt. xxi. 21). 


The Phoenicians carried to Greece the 


story of S., which the Greeks trans- 
ferred to their idol Hercules. The 
scholion on Lycopbron (Bochart 
Hieroz. ii.5, § 12) blends the stories 
of S. and Jonah, and makes Hercules 
come out of the belly of the sea mon- 
ster with the loss of his hair. Her- 
cules was ‘‘son of the sun” in Egypt 
(shemesh akin to Sam-son). Ovid 
(Fasti liv.) describes the custom of 
tying a torch between two foxes in 
the circus, in memory of damage once 
done to a harvest by a fox with burn- 
ing straw. Hercules dies by the 
hand of his wife; but every fault is 
atoned by suffering, and at last he 
ascends to heaven. His joviality and 
buffoonery answer to the last scene in 
the life of S. The history is taken 
probably from the tribe of Dan. [See 
TTIMNATH. | 


Samuel = asked of God, Gr. Theai- 


tetus; or probably heard of God. 
Last of the judges, first of the suc- 
cessional prophets (Moses was a pro- 
het, Deut. xviii. 15, but more a 
awgiver; Acts iii. 24, “all the 
prophets from S. and those that 
follow after,” xiii. 20, shows S. was 
first of the succession); founder of the 
monarchy. Hegives name tothe two 
books commemorating the first found- 
ation of the kingdom under Saul, and 
its firm establishment in David’s 


SAMUEL 


erson and line. Son of Elkanah of 
R4MATHAIM ZopuHim [see] in mount 
Ephraim, and Hannau [see]. The 
father, though sprung from Korah the 
Levite, lived in mount Ephraim, and 
became incorporated with Ephraim. 
So the Levite in Jud. xvii. 7 was ‘‘ of 
the family of Judah”’ by incorpora- 
tion. On the brow of the double 
summit of RKamathaim Zophim was 
the city of S.’s birth and residence in 
after years, at its fout was a great 
well (1 Sam. xix. 22). Whilst sleep- 
ing in the sanctuary S. received his 
first call of God; “he did not yet 
know Jehovah,’’ i.e. by personal re- 
velation (1 Sam. iii. 7, comp. 1; Acts 
xix. 2). Only at the third call (comp. 
Job xxxiii. 14), and by Eli’s instruc- 
tion, S. replied, ‘speak, Lord, for 
‘Thy servant heareth.’’ With delicate 
cousiderateness for Eli’s feclings S. 
lay till morning shrinking from tell- 
ing him Jehovah’s revelation, and 
only at his solicitation told all. The 
gentleness of the child intensified the 
awfulness of the doom announced 
through him to the old priest. 
Henceforward all Israel, from Dan 
in the far N. to Beersheba, recog- 
nised S. as prophet of Jehovah, “for 
the Lord revealed Himself to 8S. in 
Shiloh by the word of the Lord, 
and the Lord let none of his words 
fall to the ground.” Twenty years 
elapse after the fall of church and 
state at the fatal battle of Ebenezer, 
and the destruction of Shiloh tho 
seat of Jehovah’s worship (1 Sam. 
vii. 2, 8, ete.). Then S. again ap- 
pears and exhorts Israel, now lament- 
ingafterthe Lord, to “putaway’’ their 
idols and ‘‘ Ashtaroth’’ in particular 
(each man besides general sins has 
his particular besetting sin), and to 
“return unto Jehovah with all their 
hearts.’’ Gathering them at Mizpeh, 
S. poured water before Jehovah in 
confession of sin and in token of 
their consequent utter prostration 
and powerlessness (2 Sam. xiv. 14, 
inward dissolution through distress; 
Ps. xxii. 14, lviii.7; Isa. xii. 3; 
John vii. 37). Realization of our 
weakness is the necessary condition 
for receiving almighty strength (Isa. 
xl. 29, 30; 2 Cor. xu. 9, 10). The 
people, hearing that the Philistine 
lords were come up against them, 
begged S.’s unceasing intercessions. 
The Lord heard him (Ps. xcix. 6, 
Jer. xv. 1). As 8. was offering the 
burnt offering the Philistines drew 
near to battle; and Jehovah with a 
thunderstorm discomfited them, 
and Israel pursued them to Bethear. 
At the very spot where 20 years pre- 
viously Israel was routed Israel set 
up the EBen-£zER [see] stone, com- 
memorating victory over the Philis- 
tines by Jehovah’s help (1 Sam. vii. 
7-14). The Philistines restored the 
cities and adjoining districts which 
they had taken from Israel, close up 
to fixon and Gath, the cities of the 
Philistines; and the effect of Israel’s 
victory on the Amorites was they 
kept peace with Israel (comp. Josh. x. 
6; Jud. i. 24,35). He visited on cireuit 
as judge Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeh, 
the three chief sanctuaries W. of 
Jordan. His home and judicial centre 
was Ramah, where he built an altar. 
Strange to say, notwithstanding the 


awful warning in Eli’s case of the 
danger of not correcting children, S. 
had two sons, Joel and Abiah, whom 
he made judges in Beersheba, and 
who unlike their father turned aside 
after lucre and bribes, and perverted 
judgment (1Sam.viii. 1-3). The father 
seems somewhat to blame in respect 
to them, the only blemish recorded 
of S. This was the occasion of the 
Israelite elders requesting for aking. 
Displeased at the request, 8S. had 
one unfailing resource, he prayed to 
Jehovah. The Lord punished them 
by granting their desire (Ps. evi. 15), 
which was a virtual rejection of 
Jehovah Himself, not merely of S. 
Yet the Lord did not abdicate His 
throne over the theocracy. The king 
was but Jebovah’s vicegerent holding 
office only on condition of loyalty to 
his Liege above; Israel, under the 
unfaithful Saul, at Gilboa by bitter 
experience learned what a vain de- 
fence is a king reflecting their own 
unbelieving carnalism. In spite of 
S.’s warning of the tyrannies of a 
king, Israel insisted on having one, 
“like all the nations,” to “ judge”’ 
them and “fight their battles.’ 
They preferred an arm of flesh to 
Jehovah’s spiritual defence under S. 
S. duly anointed Saunt [see] by 
God’s direction, and after Saul’s 
victory over Nahash renewed the 
kingdom at Gilgal ; here he appealed 
to the people as to his own past in- 
tegrity in office, in times when 
bribery was too prevalent. The 
people attested his purity, whence 
he has been named the Israelite 
Aristides. God by sending a thunder- 
storm in an unusual time, then May 
or June, declared both his integrity 
and the people’s sin. 5S. assures 
them nevertheless God will forgive 
and bless them if loyal to Him, but 
otherwise He will consume both 
them and their king (1 Sam. ix.—xii.). 


[On his title “seer” see PRopuet.] 


The people consulted him on every 
subject of difficulty (ix. 6-10), 
and elders trembled before his ap- 
proach as the representative of super- 
human power and holiness (xvi. 4, 5). 
His characteristic spiritual work was 
unceasing crying to Jehovah at times, 
“all night,’ in intercessory prayer 
(1 Sam. xv. 11, vii. 7, 8); so the 
Antitype “continued all night in 

rayer to God”’ (Luke vi. 12). Also 
bold witness for God’s law, which as 
prophet he represented, even before 
Saul when transgressing it. He 
maintained the supremacy of the 
Divine rule above the secular at the 
very beginning of the kingdom. His 
sacrificing was not as a priest, but as 
a Levite and prophet specially called 
to do so by God, though not of the 
family of Aaron; a presage of the 
better dispensation wherein not 
those alone of one favoured family or 
caste, but all, are privileged to be 
king-priests to God. Saul’s sin lay 
not in his usurping the priest’s 
office, but in disobedience to God as 
represented by His prophet (1 Sam. 
x. 8, xiii. 8, xv., on which occasion 
8. enunciated the eternal principle, 
“to obey is better than sacrifice,’’i.e. 
not that sacrifice was not required, 
for God ordained it, but it can 
never be made a cloak for neglecting 
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the moral, spiritual end for which 
the positive ordinance of sacrifice 
existed). 8S. tore himself from Saul, 
who desired his prophetical counte- 
nance before the people ; his rending 
the garment symbolised the rending 
of Saul’s kingdom from him. S. saw 
Saul no more, yet grieved for one 
whose self-incurred doom he could 
no longer avert, until Jehovah ex- 
postulated ‘‘how long wilt thou 
mourn for Saul, seeing I have re- 
jected him?” (xvi. 1, comp. I’s. 
exxxix. 21, 22.) Tender sympathy 
never led S. to give Saul public 
sanction; but now he is called on to 
anoint another in Saul’s room, and 
to be of one mind with God in all 
that God does. 

S. founded ‘‘the schools of the pro- 
phets,” to which belonged ‘‘the sons 
of the prophets,’’ whose education, 
beside the law, was in sacred, vocal, 
and instrumental musie and proces- 
sions (1 Sam. x. 5, 10, xix. 19, 20; 1 
Chron. xxv. 1, 6). [See Naroru.} 
Hither David fled as to his spiritual 
home. Then Saul, by sending mes- 
sengers to take him from S.’s 
very presence, virtually insulted the 
prophet, but was himself brouglit 
under the power of the Spirit. Here 
David learned the elements of that 
sacred and prophetical psalmody of 
which he subsequently became the 
great representative. Thus S. was 
his spiritual father and the originator 
of the religious schools of which our 
modern Christian universities are the 
offshoot. At his death (1 Sam. xxv. 
1) all the Israelites were gathered 
together andlamented him and buried 
him in his house at Raman [see]. 
The “Acta Sanctorum” (Aug. 20) 
say his remains were translated from 
Judea (A.D. 406) to Constantinople, 
and received with pomp at the pier of 
Chalcedon by the emperor Arcadius, 
and conveyed to a church near the 
palace of Hebdomon. 

Samuel, Books of. One book in 
Heb. ; the LXX. divided it into two. 
The Talmud (a.D. 500) is the earliest 
authority that ascribes the book to 
Samuel (Baba Batbra xiv. 2). The 
Hebrews give it his name because its 
first part treats of his birth, life, and 
work. His death recorded in 1 Sam. 
xxv. proves he did not write it all. 
The Talmud’s view, adopted by 
learned Christian fathers, may be trve 
of the first 24chapters. That Samuel 
wrote memoirs, which Nathan the 
prophet and Gad the seer supple- 
mented, appears from 1 Chron. xxix. 
29: “now the acts (history: dibrei) 
of David the king, first and last, be- 
hold they. are written in the book 
(history: dibrei) of Samuel the seer, 
and in the book (history) of Nathan 
the prophet, and in the book (history) 
of Gad the seer.’’ Nehemiah is said 
in 2 Mace. ii. 18 to have “ gathered 
together the acts oz the kings and the 
prophets.” 

The internal notices favour a date of 
the memoirs used in compiling 1 and 
2 Sam. before the due organization 

- of the temple and Mosaic ritual. For 
sacrifices are mentioned with tacit 
approval, or at least_ without spol : 
at other places (Mizpeh, Rama 
Bethel, and Araunah’s threshing 
floor) than before the door of the 
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tabernacle or temple, the only place 
permitted by the law (1 Sam. vii. 9, 
10, 17, ix. 18, x. 8, xiv. 85; 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 18-25). On the contrary the 
writer of 1 and 2 Kings stigmatizes 
the high places to Jehovah and 
blames the kings who sanctioned or 
connived at them (1 Kings xv. 14, 
xxii. 48; 2 Kings xii. 3, xiv. 4, xv. 4, 
35, xvi. 4, xxi. 3). In the disestab- 
lishment of the Mosaic ritual conse- 
quent on the Philistine capture of the 
ark, and in the unsettled times that 
followed, even the godly followed Mo- 
ses less strictly. Hence he is but twice 
mentioned in all Samuel, and then 
only as joined with Aaron in deliver- 
ing Israel out of Egypt; the law is 
never mentioned (1 Sam. xii. 6, 8). 
In Joshua “ Moses’’ occurs 56 times; 
in Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, 
after the captivity, when a return to 
the Mosaic standard was the watch- 
word of the civil and religious restor- 
ation, 31 times; in Kings, ten times; 
in the unsettled era of Judges, three 
_ times. Its early date is also im- 
plied by its purity of Hebrew as 
compared with the so called Chal- 
daisms of Kings and the still more 
alloyed language of Chronicles. The 
passage (1 Sam. xxvii. 6) ‘‘ Ziklag 
pertaineth unto the kings of Judah 
unto this day’’ implies the division 
between the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, but this is probably the com- 
ment of the last reviser. If it be 
the compiler’s, then the compilation 
was made subsequently to the di- 
vision. Though it does not record 
David’s death it certainly takes it for 
granted (2 Sam. v. 5). This passage 
favours the view that the composition 
was shortly after his death. 
That the composer used various exist- 
ing materials appears from the dis- 
tinct, but not irreconcileable, ac- 
counts of Saul’s first acquaintance 
with Davip [see] (1 Sam. xvi. 14-23, 
xvii. 55-58), also of Saul’s death 
(1 Sam. xxxi. 2-6, 8-13; 2 Sam. i. 
2-12), also of the origin of the pro- 
verb “fis Saul also amoug the pro- 
phetsP” (1 Sam. x. 9-12, xix. 
22-24.) Summaries or endings of 
different memoirs incorporated by 
the composer appear in 1 Sam. vii. 
15-17, xiv. 47-52; 2 Sam. viii. 
15-18. The only book quoted is 
the Book of Jasher (=the upright, 
viz. nation), 2 Sam. i. 18, the bow 
song or elegy over Saul and Jona- 
than; once elsewhere (Josh. x. 13). 
The allusion to “the Lord’s king 
and His anointed” (1 Sam. ii. 10) 
does not imply that kings already 
existed, and that therefore this is 
not Hannah’s genuine utterance 
for she lived before any king in 
srael), but prophetically points on 
to the necessary culmination of 
God’s kingdom in the coming Mes- 
siah, and in David His typical fore- 
father. Probably an inspired mem- 
ber of the schools of the prophets 
composed the book, incorporating in 
abridged form existing memoirs and 
records; so thought Theodoret, 
Athanasius, and Gregory. A re- 
corder, remembrancer, or chronicler 
(mazkir) is first mentioned in 
David’s reign (2 Sam. viii. 16, xx. 
24). The details as to David in 
Bathshebs’s affair, and of Amnon 
Part XIV.] 


Sandal: na‘al. 
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and Tamar, etc., etc., must have 
been furnished by contemporary 
memoirs written by persons having 
intimate access to the royal family. 
Prophets are prominent in Samuel. 
Levites are mentioned only twice 
(1 Sam. vi., 2Sam. xv. 24), but thirty 
times in 1 Chronicles alone, contain- 
ing David’s history. The inspired 
author being of the prophetical 
schools naturally embodies Nathan’s 
memoir as to his dealing with David 
in the Bathsheba sin, and in respect 
to the promise of permanence to his 
seed and throne (2 Sam. vii., xii.), 
and Gad’s dealing with him at the 
time of the plague (xxiv.; also 
1 Sam. xxii. 5). The phrase ‘‘ Lord 
of hosts,’’ 62 times found in Isaiah, 
occurs twice as often in Samuel as 
in all the other O. T. histories put 
together. An undesigned coinci- 
dence confirming both occurs be- 
tween 1 Chron. x. 12 (which omits 
notice of the burning), the men of 
Jabesh Gilead ‘‘ buried Saul’s and 
his son’s bones,’”’ and 1 Sam. xxxi. 12, 
“they burnt the bodies’; the bones 
in fragments alone remained after 
the burning. Hannah’s song must 
have been preserved by Samuel and 
incorporated by the compiler. The 
latter too derived from _ records 
David’s elegies, 2 Sam. i. 19-27, iii. 
33, 34; David’s psalm, 2 Sam. 
xxii. 2-51; and his last words, 
xxii. 1-8. 


Samuel contains, but Chronicles omit, 


David’s kindness to Mephibosheth 
fs Sam. ix.); thestory of Bathsheba 
xi., xii.); Absalom’s rebellion (xiii.); 
the Gibeonites hanging Saul’s seven 
sons (xxi.) ; the war with the Philis- 
tines (ver. 15-17); David’s song 
(xxii.), and last words (xxiii.). Dates 
are seldom given. The periodincluded 
is somewhat under 155 years, 1171- 
1015 B.c. The internal evidence of 
places, times, etc., accords with truth- 
fulness, Christ stamps Samuel as 
canonical (Matt. xii. 1-4; comp. 
Acts iii. 24, Heb. xi. 32). 


Sanballat. A Moabite of Horonaim 


(Neh. ii. 10, 19, xiii. 28). Seemingly 
he had some command over “the 
army of Samaria” (iv. 2) under 
Artaxerxes. A perpetual opponent 
of NEHEMIAH [see] from the time of 
his arrival in Judwa. Tobiah the Am- 
monite and Geshem the Arabian (ii. 
19, iv. 7, vi.) were in league with him. 
His daughter married the high- 
priest Eliashib’s grandson, Joiada’s 
son; therefore Nehemiah chased 
him from him (xiii. 28). Tobiah had 
formed a similar alliance with Elia- 
shib, so that it looks as if Hliashib 
concerted with the Samaritan party 
to thwart Nehemiah’s reforming 
plans. Josephus’ account of a S 
100 years later under Alexander the 
Great seems unhistorical. 

A sole attached to 
the foot by thongs, Gr. hupodema 
(Mark vi. 9; Acts xii. 8). Often 
ornamentally inlaid with gold, silver, 
jewels, and silk (S. of Sol. vii. 1). The 
materials were leather, felt, cloth, 
or wood, occasionally shod with iron. 
A shoe was delivered in token of 
transferring property : “over Edom 
will I cast My shoe.” i.e. I will take 
possession of i, treading on its 
pride as it had trodden Israel as an 


Sansannah 


SANSANNAH 


invader (Ps. lx. 8,12; 2 Sam. viii. 
14; Josh. x. 24). The custom, which 
existed among the Indians and the 
ancient Germans, arose from the 
taking possession of property by 
treading the soil (Gen. xiii. 17), 
hence handing the shoe symbolised 
renunciation and transfer of owner- 
ship (Deut. xxv. 9; Ruth iv. 7, 8). 
When a Bedouin husband divorces 
@ runaway wife, he says, ‘‘She was 
my slipper, I have cast her off.’ 
(Burckhardt.) In Matt. ii. 11, 
Acts xiii. 25, the image is, one about 
to wash his feet getting the slave to 
untie his shoe orelse sandal. Heng- 
stenberg so explains Ps. lx. 8, 
“Moab is My washing tub; to Edom 
will I cast My shoe,”’ viz. to “bear” 
as My slave. The latchet was the 
strap across the instep, securing it 
on the foot, of small value (Gen. xiv. 
23; Amos ii. 6, vili.6). “Buy the 


needy for a pair of shoes,” 7.e. by 
oppression compel them to sell them- 
selves to us as bondmen, in order 
that our great women may have 
elaborately 


ornamented sandals. 
Sandals were laid 
aside indoors, and 
only put on in a 
journey or mili- 
tary expedition 
(Josh. ix. 5, 13; 


vi. 15). 
feet shod with the preparation (Ps. 
x. 17) of the gospel of peace,” i.e. 
preparedness for the good warfare, 
produced by the gospel, which brings 
peace within though there is con- 
flict outside with Satan and the 
world (Luke i. 79, Rom. x. 15, Isa. 
xxvi. 8, Phil. iv. 7). The shoes and 
sandals were taken off during meals 
(Luke vii. 88; John xiii. 5, 6); but 
the Jews wore sandals on their feet 
at the passover, as ready for the 
journey (Exod. xii. 11). They put off 
sandals in reverence at a sacred place 
(Exod. iii. 5, Josh. v. 15). So the 
priests in the temple officiated_bare- 
foot; so the Mahometans of Pales- 
tine before entering a mosque or the 
Kaaba at Mecca, and the Mesopota- 
mian Yezidis before entering the tomb 
of a patron saint, and the Samari- 
tans before treading mount Gerizim. 
A sign of mourning (2 Sam. xv. 30, 
Ezek. xxiv. 17); humiliation (Isa. 
xx. 2, 4; Ezek. xvi. 10), “I shod 
thee with BADGERS’ [see] skins” or 
seal skins, and skins of other marine 
animals of the Red Sea; the ma- 
terial of the Hebrew shoes and of 
the tabernacle covering. Matt. x. 
10, ‘“‘provide not shoes,” but 
Mark vi. 9, ‘‘ be shod with sandals’; 
Luke x. 4 harmonizes them, “ carry 
not shoes,” @.e., do not, as most 
travellers, carry an extra pair in 
case the pair in use became worn 


SANDALS, 


out. 
Sanhedrim, formed from the Gr. 


Sanhedrin is the Chal- 
[See Councit. ] 

A town in the Negeb 
or south country (Josh. xv. 31), 
also called Hazar Susah or Susim, 
“horse court,’’ z.e. ‘“depdt of horses’” 
(xix. 5, comp. 1 Chron. iv. 381), The 
wady es Sung, S. of Gaza, the first 
resting place for horses from Gaza 
to Egypt. See Wilton. Begs 218. 


sunedrion. 
dee form. 


SAPH 


Saph. Of the sons of the giant; slain 


Saphir = beautiful. 


by Sibbechai the Hushathite fight- 
ing with the Philistines at Gob or 
Gaza (2 Sam. xxi. 18). In 1 Chron. 
xx. 4 Srppar. 

A village ad- 
dressed by Micah (Mic. i. 11). “In 
the mountain district between Eleu- 
theropolis and Ascalon’’ (Eusebius 
and Jerome, Onomast.). In this direc- 
tion lies now es Sawwéjfir, seven miles 
N.E.of Ascalon,andtwelve W. of Beit 
Jibrin (Hleutheropolis), to the right 
of the coast road from Gaza; Sawdfir 
is however not ‘“‘in the mountain 
district,”’ but on the open plain. 


Sapphira = sapphire or beautiful. 


Sarah = princess. 


Three hours only elapsed between 
ANAN1AS’ [see) death and her lie (she 
being unaware of her husband's 
doom) and death (Acts v. 1, 7-10). 


Sapphire. One of the hyaline co- 


rundums ; deep blue, hard, brilliant, 
and costly. Representing the hue of 
the Divine throne. On the high- 
priest’s breastplate (Hxod. xxviii. 
18) ; some think the lapis lazuli is 
meant (Exod. xxiv. 10). Ezek. i. 26, x. 
1; Job xxviii. 6,16; S. of Sol. v. 14, 
sapphire, sparkling in the girdle round 
Him ; Isa. liv. 11; Lam. iv. 7, “their 
polishing was of sapphire,’ they 
were like beautifully cut and polished 
sapphires. The sapphires represent 
the blue veins of a beautiful person 
(Ezek. xxviii. 13). The best sapphires 
eame from Persia. Our sapphire is 
the azure or indigo blue, crystalline 
corundum; but the Latin and Greek 
sapphire was “ refulgent with spots 
of gold, azure, never transparent, 
not suited for engraving when iater- 
sected with hard crystalline par- 
ticles” (Pliny, H. N. xxxvii. 9); i.e. 
the lapis lazuli. ‘The Hebrew lapis 
lazuli is transparent and swited for 
engraving ; probably owr sapphire. 

See ABRAHAM, 
Isaac.] S.is Iscah, sister of Mileah 
and Lot (called “brother of Abra- 
ham,” Gen. xiv. 16), and daughter of 
Haran. As Nahor married his niece 
Mileah, so Abraham (xi. 27), the 
youngest brother of the three, his 
niece S.,. “daughter,” i.e. grand- 
daughter, ‘Sof his father not of his 
mother,” probably not more than ten 
years his junior (Gen. xi. 29, xx. 12). 
Sarai, “ nv princess,’’ was her name 
down to Gen. xvii. 15 when God 
changed it. She was thenceforward 
to be princess not merely of Abraham 
and his seed, but of all families of 
the earth. An example of faith, 
though she erred in abetting Abram’s 
pretence that she was his sister (her 
beauty was then great: xii: 13, ete., 
xx. 5, 13);-still more in suggesting 
the carnal policy of Abram’s taking 
Hagar to obtain children by her, 
when God delayed the promised seed 
by S. herself (xvi. 1-8) ; also in harsh- 
ness to Hagar, when the retributive 
consequences of her own false 
step overtook her through the very 
instrument of her sin (xvi. 5,6; Jer. 
di. 19; Prov. i. 81); also laughing in 
unbelief at God’s promise that she 
should bear a son in her old age 
(Gen. xviii.), forgetting that nothing 
is “too hard for the Lord” (see Jer. 
xxxii. 17, Luke i. 87), then denying 
that she laughed, through fear; faith 
triumphed at last (Gen. xxi.). ‘‘ At 


Saraph. 
Sardine: odem, i.e. the red stone 
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the set time the Lord visited S. as 
He had said, and the Lord did unto 
S. as He had spoken”’; ‘‘ God hath 
made me to laugh,” said S., “all 
that hear will laugh with me,” viz. 
in joy as Abraham laughed (xvii. 17), 
not in ineredulity, as in xviii. 
12-15. Under God’s prompting, S., 
seeing Hagar’s son ‘‘ mocking’’ at 
Isaac the son of the promise during 
the feast for the latter when weaned 
(see the spiritual sense Gal. iv. 22- 
81), said to Abraham, “ cast out 
this bondwoman,”’ ete. [see HaGar. ] 
Heb. xi. 11, “through faith also S. 
herself received strength to con- 
ceive seed, and that when she was 
past age (Alex. and Sin. MSS. omit 
was delivered of a child’) because 
she judged Him faithful that pro- 
mised”; though first doubting, as 
the weaker vessel, she ceased to 
doubt, faith triumphing over sense. 
““S. obeyed Abraham, calling him 
lord,’’ and so is a pattern of a meek 
and quiet spirit to all wives (1 Pet. iii. 
6, Gen. xvii. 12). The truth of the 
sacred narrative appears in its faith- 
fully recording her faults as well as 
her faith. Her motherly affection so 
won Isaac that none but Rebekah 
could ‘‘comfort him after his mother’s 
death”’ (xxiv.6,7). She was 127 
when she died at Hebron, 28 years 
before Abraham, and was buried in 
the cave of Machpelah, bought from 
Ephron the Hittite; her ‘‘ shrine” 
is shown opposite Abraham’s, with 
Isaac’s and Rebekah’s on one side, 
Jacob’s and Leah’s on the other. 
1 Chron. iv. 22. 


(with a yellow shade). Exod. xxviii. 
17, xxxix. 10; Ezek. xxviii. 18. Much 
used by the ancients for seals, as 
being tough yet easily worked, beau- 
tiful, and susceptible of high polish; 
the best stone for engraving. Jose- 
phus (the best authority, being a 
priest, therefore having often seen 
the highpriest’s breastplate) calls it 
the sardonya, the first stone in the 
highpriest’s breastplate, in Ant. iii. 
7, § 5, but the sard or sardine, B. J. 
v. 5, § 7. Both sardine and sardonyx 
are varieties of agate. He on the 
heavenly throne ‘‘ was to look upon 
like a jasper and a sardine” (Rev. 
iv. 8). As the jasper (or else dia- 
mond) represents the Divine bright- 
ness or holiness, so the red sardine 
(our cornelian) His fiery wrath; the 
same union as in Hzek. i. 4, viii. 2, 
Dan. vii. 9. Named from Sardis in 
Lydia, where it was first found. The 
Hebrews got their highpriest’s sar- 
dines in Arabia, and from Egypt 
(Exod, xii. 35). 


Sardis. Capital of Lydia, in Asia 


Minor; on the Pactolus, at the root 
of mount Tmolus. Northward is a 
view up the Hermus valley. South- 
ward stand two beautiful Ionic 
columns of the temple of Cybele, six 
feet and one third in diameter, 35 ft. 
below the capital; the soil is 25 ft. 
above the pavement. The citadel 
is on a steep, high hill. So steep 
was its S. wall that Croesus the last 
king omitted to guard it; and one of 
Cyrus’ Persian soldiers, seeing a 
Lydian descend by cut steps to re- 


gain his helmet, thereby led a body | Sarepta. 


of Persians into the acropolis. Now 


SAREPTA 


an unhealthy desert; not a human 
being dwelt in the once populous S. 
in 1850. The senate house corsa, 
ealled Croesus’ house, lies W. of the 
acropolis. One hall is 156 ft. long 
by 43 broad, with 
walls 10 ft. thick. 
There are remains 
of a theatre, 400 ft. 

« in diameter, and a 
= stadium, 1000; and 
of two churches, 
the latter con- 
structed of frag- 
ments of Cybele’s 
temple. Now Sart. 


se 


t “a 


RULNS OF CHURCH 
AT SARDIS, 


Famed for the golden sands of Pacto- 


lus, and as a commercial entrepdt. 
In 8. and Laodicea alone of the 
seven addressed in Rev. ii., iii., there 
was no conflict with foes within or 
without. Not that either had re- 
nounced apparent opposition to the 
world, but neither so faithfully wit- 
nessed by word and example as to 
“torment them that dwell on the 
earth ”’ (xi.10). Smyrna and Phila- 
delphia, the most afflicted, alone 
receive unmixed praise. §. and 
Laodicea, the most wealthy, receive 
little besides censure. “had a 
name that she lived and was dead” 
(ii. 1; 1 Tim. v. 6; 2 Tim. iii. 5; 


Tit. i. 16; Eph. ii. 1, 5, v. 14). 
“Become (Gr.) watchful” or 
“waking”? (Gr.), what thou art 
not now. ‘Strengthen the things 


which remain,” ¢.e. the few graces 
which in thy spiritual slumber are 
not yet extinct, but ‘‘ ready to die’’; 
so that S. was not altogether 
“dead.” Her works were not 
“filled up in full complement (peple- 
romena) in the sight of My God” 
(so Sin., Alex., Vat. MSS.). Christ’s 
God is therefore our God; His judg- 
ment isthe Father’s judgment (John 
xx. 17, v. 22). He threatens S. if 
she will not watch or wake up, “ He 
will come on her as a thief’; as the 
Gr. proverb, ‘‘the feet of the aveng- 
ing deities are shod with wool,’’ ex- 
pressing the noiseless nearness of 
God’s judgments when supposed far 
off. §. had nevertheless “‘a few 
names’’ in the book of life, known 
by the Lord as His (John x. 3). The 
gracious Lord does not overlook ex- 
ceptional saints among masses of 
professors. Their reward and their 
character accord. ‘They have not 
defiled their garments,’’ so “‘they 
shall walk (the best attitude for 
showing grace to advantage) with 
Me in white, for they are worthy,” 
viz. with Christ’s worthiness ‘‘ put 
on them ”’ (Rev. vii. 14; Ezek. xvi. 
14). The state of grace now, and - 
that of glory hereafter, harmonize. 
Christ’s rebuke was not in vain. 
Melito, bishop of S. in the second 
century, was eminent for piety; he 
visited Palestine to investigate con- 
cerning the O. T. canon, and wrote 
an epistle on it (Huseb. iv. 26; Je- 
rome Catal. Script. Ecel. xxiv.), In 
A.D. 17, under the emperor Tiberius, 
an earthquake desolated S. and 11 


_other cities of Asia; Rome remitted 


its taxes for five years, and the em- 
peror gave a benefaction from the 
privy purse. 
The O. T. ZaREPHATH. 
Luke iv. 26. 


SARGON 


Sargon. [See Nanum.] Fromsara 
king, and gin or kin established. In 
the inscriptions Sargina; founded 
Khorsabad (named Sarghun by Ara- 
bian geographers). [See HosHEa.] 
Once “‘ Sargon’s’’ name iu Isa. xx. 
1, as having taken Ashdod by his 
general Tartan, caused a difficulty. 
He is not mentioned in the Scripture 
histories nor the classics; but 
Assyrian inscriptions show he suc- 
ceeded Shalmaneser, and was father 
of Sennacherib, and took Ashdod as 
Isaiah says ; he finished the siege of 
Samaria (721 B.c.) which Shalman- 
eser had begun, and according to the 
inscription carried away 27,280 per- 
sons (comp. 2 Kings xvii. 6). Scrip- 
ture, whilst naming at the capture of 
Samaria Shalmaneser, 2 Kings xvii. 
3, in ver. 4, 5, 6, four times says 
“the king of Assyria,’’? which is 
applicable to S. In xviii. 9-11 it is 
implied Shalmaneser was not the 
actual captor, since after ver. 9 has 
named him ver. 10 says “THEY took 
it.’’ Isaiah was the sole witness to 
S.’s existence for 25 centuries, till 
the discovery of the Assyrian monu- 
ments confirmed his statement. 
They also remarkably illustrate 
2 Kings xvii. 6, that he placed the 
deported Israelites (‘‘in Halah, 
Habor, the river of Gozan,’’ and at 
a later time) ‘‘in the cities of the 
Medes’’; for S. in them states he 
overran Media and ‘‘ annexed many 
Median towns to Assyria.” S&S. 
mounted the throne the same year 

“that Merodach Baladan ascended 
the Babylonian throne, according to 
Ptolemy’s canon 721 8B.c. He was 
an usurper, for he avoids mentioning 
his father. His annals for 15 years, 
721-706 B.c., describe his expeditions 
against Babylonia and Susiana on 
the S., Media on the E., Armenia 
and Cappadocia N., Syria, Pales- 
tine, Arabia, and Hgypt, W. and 
S.W. He deposed Merodach Bala- 
dan and substituted a viceroy. He 
built cities in Media, which he peo- 
pled with captives from a distance. 
He subdued Philistia, and brought 
Egypt under tribute ; in his second 
year (720) he fought to gain Gaza; 
in his sixth against Egypt (715) ; in 
his ninth (712) he took Ashdod by 
Tartan. Azuri was king of Ashdod; 
8. deposed him and made his brother 
Ahimiti king; the people drove him 
away, and raised Javan to the throne, 
but the latter was forced to flee to 
Meroe. (G. Smith, Assyrian Dis- 
coveries.) Then, according to the in- 
scriptions, he invaded Egypt and 
Ethiopia, and received tribute from a 
Pharaoh of Egypt, besides destroy- 
ing in part the Ethiopian No-Amon 
or Thebes (Nah. iii. 8); confirming 
Isa. xx. 2-4, ‘as Isaiah hath walked 
naked and barefoot three years fora 
sign and wonder upon Egypt and 
upon Ethiopia, so shall the king of 
Assyria lead away the LHgyptians 
and the Ethiopians captives, young 
and old, naked and barefoot,” etc. 
The monuments also represent 
Egypt at this time in that close con- 
nection with Ethiopia which the 
prophet implies. A memorial tablet 
in Cyprus shows he extended his 
arms to that island; a statue of 
him, now in the Berlin Museum, was 


found at Idalium in Cyprus. S. 
built one of the most magnificent of 
the Assyrian palaces. He records 
that he thoroughly repaired the walls 
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of Nineveh, which he raised to be 
the first city of the empire; and 
that near it he built the palace and 
town (Khorsabad) which became his 
chief residence, Dursargina; from it 
the Louvre derived its series of As- 
syrian monuments. He _ probably 
reigned 19 years, from 721 to 702 
B.c., when Sennacherib succeeded. 


Sarid. A landmark on Zebulun’s 


boundary (Josh. xix. 10, 12). Mean- 
ing “hole,’’ ‘‘incision’’ (Knobel); 
perhaps the southern opening of the 
deep, narrow wady, coming down 
from the basin of Nazareth, about 
an hour to the 8.E. of Nazareth, be- 
tween two steep mountains. (See- 
tzen, in Keil.) 


Saron. Acts ix.35. SHARon inO.T. 


The article in the Gr. shows the 
name denotes a district. 


Sarsechim. One of Nebuchadnez- 


zar’s generals at Jerusalem’s capture 
(Jer. xxxix. 3). 


Saruch. Serug (Luke iii. 85). 
Satan=adversary. Four times in 


O. T. as a proper name (Jobi. 6, 12, 
ii. 1, Zech. iii. 1, with the article) ; 
without it in 1 Chron. xxi. 1; 25 
times in N. T.; the Devin [see] also 
25 times ; “‘the prince of this world”’ 
three times, for S. had some mys- 
terious connection with this earth 
and its animals before man’s appear- 
ance. Death already had affected 
the pre-Adamic animal kingdom, as 
geology shows. S. had already fallen, 
and his fall perhaps affected this earth 
and its creatures, over which he 
may originally in innocence have 
been God’s vicegerent, hence his 
envy of man his successor in the 
vicegerency (Gen. i. 26, iii. 1-14). 
“The wicked one’ six times; “‘ the 
tempter’? twice. ‘‘ The old serpent, 
the devil, and Satan, who deceiveth 
the whole world” (Rev. xii. 9, xx. 
23). In Jobhis power is only over 
outward circumstances, by God’s 
permission. Instead of being a rival 

ower to good and God, as in the 
Persian belief as to Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, he is subordinate; his 
malicious temptation of David was 
overruled to work out Jehovah’s 
anger against Israel (2 Sam. xxiv. 1, 
1 Chron. xxi. 1). As the judicial 
adversary of God’s people he accuses 
them before God, but is silenced by 
Jehovah their Advocate (Zech. iii. 1, 
Dir ee Pot? *y.(Sis: Pes cix.n6, 813 °1 
John ii. 1, 2). The full revelation 
of “the strong man armed” was 
only when ‘“‘the stronger”? was re- 
vealed (Luke xi. 21-23). He ap- 
pears as personal tempter of JESUS 
CuRIsr cr The Zendavesta_has 
an account of the temptation in Eden 
nearest that of Genesis, doubtless 
derived from the primitive tradition. 
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Christ’s words of S. are (John viii. 
44), ‘ye are of your father the devil; 
he was a murderer (comp. as to his 
instigating Cain 1 John iii. 9-12) 
from the beginning and abode not 
in the truth. When he speaketh a 
lie he speaketh of his own, for he is 
a liar and the father of it.” Heisa 
“spirit,” “ prince of the powers of 
the air,” and “ working in the child- 
ren of disobedience” (Eph. ii. 2). 
“Prince of the demons” (Gr.), at 
the head of an organized “kingdom” 
(Matt. xii. 24-26), with “his (sub- 
ject) angels.’’ They ‘‘ kept not their 
first estate but left their own habi- 
tation”; so God “hath reserved 
them in everlasting chains under 
darkness unto the judgment of the 
great day’’ (Jude 6). Again “ God 
spared not the angels, but cast them 
into hell (Tartarus, the bottomless 
pit: Luke viii. 31, Rev. ix. 11), and 
delivered them to chains of dark- 
ness” (2 Pet. ii, 4). Their tinal 
doom is Tartarus; meanwhile they 
roam in ‘‘ the darkness of this world’’; 
step by step they and S. are being 
given up to Tartarus, until wholly 
bound there at last (Rev. xx.). 
“The darkness of this world”’ (Eph. 
vi. 12) is their chain. They are free 
now to tempt and hurt only to the 
length of their chain; Rev. xii. 7-9 
describes not their original expul- 
sion, but a farther step in their fall, 
owing to Christ’s ascension, viz. ex- 
clusion from access to accuse the 
saints before God (Job i. 11, Zech. 
iii.). Christ’s ascension as our ad- 
vocate took away the accuser’s 
standing ground in heaven (comp. 
Luke x. 18, Isa. xiv. 12-15). Pride 
was his ‘‘ condemnation,” and to it 
he tempts others, especially Christian 
professors (Gen. 111.5; 1 Tim. iii. 6). 
As love, truth, and holiness churac- 
terize God, so malice or hatred 
(the spring of murder), lying, and 
uncleanness characterize S. (John 
viii. 44, 1 John iii. 10-12). Disbelief 
of God is what first S. tempts 
men to (Gen. iii.); ‘‘1F Thou be 
the Son of God” was the dart he 
aimed at Christ in the wilderness 
temptation, and through human 
emissaries on the cross. Also pride 
and presumption (Matt. iv. 6). 
Restless energy, going to and fro as 
the “ roaring lion’”’; subtle instilling 
of venom, gliding steadily on his 
victim, as the ‘‘serpent” or “‘ dra- 
gon’’; shameless lust (Job i.7, Matt. 
xii. 43) ; so his victims (Isa. lvii. 20). 
He steals away the good seed from 
the careless hearer (Matt. xiii. 19), 
introduces ‘‘the children of the 
wicked one” into the church itself, 
the tares among and closely resemb- 
ling outwardly the wheat (ver. 38, 
89). His “power’’ is that of dark- 
ness, from which Christ delivers His 
saints; cutting off members from 
Christ’s church is ‘‘ delivering them 
to §.”? (1 Cor. v. 5, 1 Tim. i. 20, 
Acts xxvi. 18, Col. i. 13.) The 
Jews might have been ‘‘the church 
of God,” but by unbelief became 
‘the synagogue of 8.”’ His “‘throne” 
opposes Christ’s heavenly throne 
(Rev. iv. 2; ii. 9, 10, 18). He has 
his “principalities and powers” in 
his organized kingdom, in mimicry 
of the heavenly (Rom. viii. 38, 1 
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Cor. xv. 24, Col. ii. 15, Eph. vi. 
12). He instigates persecution, and 
is the real persecutor. He has 
“depths of S.’’ in opposition to 
knowledge of “the deep things of 
God” (Rev. ii. 24) ; men pruriently 
desire to know those depths, as Eve 
did. It is God’s sole prerogative 
thoroughly to know evil without 
being polluted by it. 

S. has ‘‘the power of death,’ be- 
cause “the sting of death is sin” 
(1 Cor. xv. 56); 8. being author of 
sin is author of its consequence, 
death. God’s law (Gen. ii 17, Rom. 
vi. 23) makes death the executioner 
of sin, and man §8.’s “lawful cap- 
tive.’ Jesus by His death gave 
death its deathblow and took the 
prey from the mighty; as David cut 
off Goliath’s head with his own 
sword (Matt. xii. 29, Luke x. 19, Isa. 
xlix. 24, 2 Tim. i. 10, Ps. viii. 2, Heb. 
ii. 14). “ Christ . . . through death 
. . destroy (katargeesee, render 
powerless) him that had the power 
of death.’ §S. seeks to “‘ get an ad- 
vantage of”’ believers (2 Cor. ii. 11) ; 
he has ‘“‘ devices’? (noeemata) and 


‘wiles’? (methodeias, methodical 
stratagems) (Eph. vi. 11), and 
‘snares’? (1 Tim. iii. 7), “‘trans- 


forming himself (Gr.) into an angel 
of light,” though ‘prince of dark- 
ness’? (2 Cor. xi. 14, Luke xxii. 53, 
Eph. vi. 12). “8S. hinders” good un- 
dertakings by evil men (Acts xiii. 10, 
xvii. 13, 14; John xiii. 27, viii. 44; 
1 John iii. 8-10), or even by “ mes- 
sengers of §S.,”’ sicknesses, etc. (2 
Cor. xi. 14, xii. 7; 1 Thess. ii. 18; 
Luke xiii. 16). S., works or ener- 
gizes in and through antichrist 
(2 Thess. ii. 9, Rev. xiii. 2) in oppo- 
sition to the Holy Spirit energizing 
in the church (Eph.i.19). The wan- 
ton turn aside from Christ the spouse 
after S. the seducer (1 Tim. v. 11- 
15). The believer’s victory by “the 
God of peace bruising S.” is fore- 
told from the first (Gen. iii. 15, Rom. 
xvi. 20). The opposition of S. in 
spite of himself will be overruled to 
the believer’s good, the latter thereby 
learning patience, submission, faith, 
and so his end being blessed, as in 
Job’s case. Man can in God’s 
strength “resist 8.” (Jas. iv. 7); by 
withholding consent of the will, man 
ives S. no “ place,” room or scope 
Eph. iv. 27).  “‘The wicked one 
toucheth not” the saint, as he could 
not touch Christ (1 John v. 18, John 
xiv. 80). Self restraint and watchful- 
ness are our safeguards (1 Pet. v. 8). 
Translate 2 Tim. ii. 26 “‘that they 
may awake (ananeepsosin) . . . be- 
ing taken as saved captives by him 
(the servant of the Lord, ver. 24: 
autou) so as to follow the will of 
Him”’ (ekeinow: God, ver. 25): ezd- 
greemenoi, taken to be saved alive, 
instead of §.’s thrall unto death, 
brought to the willing “ captivity 
of obedience” to Christ (2 Cor. 
x.5). So Jesus said to Peter (Luke 
v. 10), ‘henceforth thou shalt catch 
unto life (zdgrén) men.” 8. in tempt- 
ing Christ asserts his delegated rule 
over the kingdoms of this world, and 
Christ does not deny but admits it 
(Luke iv. 6), “the prince of this world”’ 
(John xii. 31, xiv. 30, xvi. 11; 2 Cor. 
iv. 4; Eph. vi. 12). §S. slanders God 
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to man (Gen. iii. 1-5), as envious of 
man’s happiness and unreasonably 
restraining his enjoyments; and man 
to God (Job i. 9-11, ii. 4, 5). S. 
tempts, but cannot force, man’s will; 
grace can enable man to overcome 
(Jas. i. 2-4, 1 Cor. x. 18, Jas. iv. 7, 
etc.). S. steals the good seed from the 
careless hearer (Jas. i. 21) and im- 
plants tares (Matt. xiii. 4,19, 25,38). S. 
thrusts into the mind impure thoughts 
amidst holy exercises ; 1 Cor. vil. 5, 
“come together that S. tempt you 
not because of your incontinency,” 
1.e., 8. takes advantage of men’s in- 
ability to restrain natural propen- 
sities. S. tempted Judas (Luke xxii. 
5, John xxiii. 27), Peter (Luke xxii. 
31), Ananias and Sapphira (Acts v.). 
Augustine’s (De Civit. Dei, xxii. 1) 
opinion was that the redeemed were 
elected by God to fill up the lapsed 
places in the heavenly hierarchy, 
occasioned by the fall of S. and his 
demons. 

Satyrs: se’irim. Lev. xvii. 7, “they 
shall no more offer . . . sacrifices 
unto devils’’ (se’irim) 4.e.to the evil 
spirits cf the de- 
sert, lit. “shaggy 
goats,’’ hence ap- 
plied to an object 
of heathen wor- 
ship or a demon 
dwelling in the 
desert (2 Chron. , 
xi. 15; Isa. xii. f 
2), xxxivelaieAtic oo. 
Mendes in Lower 
Egypt the goat was worshipped with 
foul rites. Israel possibly once 
shared in them. Comp. Josh. xxiv. 
14,15; Ezek. xxiii. 8, 9, 21. 

Saul. Heb. Suaun. 1. An early 
king of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 87, 88). 
2. Gen. xlvi. 10. 3. 1 Chron. vi. 
24. 4, First king of Israel. The 
names Kish and Ner, Nadab and 
Abi-nadab, Baal and Mephibosheth, 
recur in the genealogy in two genera- 
tions. The family extends to Ezra’s 
time. If the Zimri of 1 Chron. 
ix. 42 be the Zimri of 1 Kings xvi. 
it is the last stroke of the family 
of Saul for the kingdom. Saul was 
son of Kish, son of Ner, son of Abiel 
or Jehiel. 1 Sam. ix. 1 omits Ner, 
the intermediate link, and makes 
Kish son of Abiel; 1 Chron. viii. 33 
supplies the link, or Nerin 1 Chron. 
is not father but ancestor of Kish 
(ix. 36-39), and Ner son of Abi- 
Gibeon (father or founder of Gibeon, 
viii. 29) is named only because he 
was progenitor of Saul’s line, the 
intermediate names mentioned in 1 
Sam. ix. being omitted. The proud, 
fierce, and self willed spirit of his 
tribe, Benjamin, is conspicuous in 
Saul (see Jadceieyas sees yi Strong 
and swift footed (2 Sam. i. 28), and 
outtopping the people by head and 
shoulders (1 Sam. ix. 2), he was the 
“beauty” or “ ornament of Israel,’ 
“a choice young man,”’ “ there was 
none goodlier than he.” Above all, 
he was the chosen of the Lord (ix. 
17, x. 24; 2 Sam. xxi. 6). Zelah 
was Kish’s burial place. Gibeah 
was especially connected with Saul. 
The family was originally humble 
(1 Sam. xi. 1, 21), though Kish was 
“a mighty man of substance.” 
Searching for Kish’s asses three days 
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in vain, at last, by the servant’s ad- 
vice, Saul consulted Samuel, who 
had already God’s intimation that 
He would send at this very time a 
man of Benjamin who should be 
king. God’s providence, overruling 
man’s free movements to carry out 
His purpose, appears throughout the 
narrative. Samuel gave Saul the 
chiefest place at the feast on the 
high place to which he invited him, 
and the choice portion. Setting his 
mind at ease about his asses, now 
found, Samuel raised his thoughts 
to the throne as one “‘ on whom was 
all the desire of Israel.’’ ‘‘ Little 
then in his own sight’ (1 Sam. xv. 
17), and calling himself ‘of the 
smallest of the tribes, and his famil 
least of all the families of Benjamin” 
(1 Sam. ix. 21), Saul was very differ- 
ent from what he afterwards became 
in prosperity; elevation tests men 
(Ps. Ixxiii. 18). Samuel anointed 
and kissed Saul as king. On his 
coming to the oak (‘‘plain’’) of 
Tabor, three men going with offer- 
ings to God to Bethel gave him two 
of three loaves, in recognition of his 
kingship. Next prophets met him, 
and suddenly the Spirit of God com- 
ing upon him he prophesied among 
them, so that the proverb concerning 
him then first began, ‘‘is Saul also 
among the prophets?’’? The public 
outward call followed at Mizpeh, 
when God caused the lot to fall on 
Saul. So modest was he that he 
hid himself, shunning the elevation, 
amidst the baggage. A band whose 
hearts God had touched escorted 
him to Gibeah, whilst the worthless 
despised him, saying “ how shall 
this man save us?’”’? (comp. Luke 
xiv. 14, the Antitype, meekly ‘‘ He 
held His peace”; Ps. xxxviii. 13.) 
NaHAsH’s cruel threat against Jabesh 
Gilead, which was among the causes 
that made Israel desire a king (1 
Sam. viii. 8, 19, xii. 12), gave Saul 
the opportunity of displaying his 
patriotic bravery in rescuing the 
citizens and securing their lasting 
attachment. His magnanimity too 
appears in his not allowing any to be 
killed of those whom the people de- 
sired to slay for saying ‘‘shall Saul 
reign overus?’’ Pious humility then 
breathed in his ascription of the de- 
liverance to Jehovah, not himself (xi. 
12, 18). Samuel then inaugurated 
the kingdom again at Gilgal. 


In 1 Sam. xiii. 1 read ‘‘ Saul reigned 


40 years’; so Acts xiii. 21, and Jo- 
sephus ‘‘18 years during Samuel’s 
life and 22 after his death’’ (Ant. 


xvi. 14, § 9). Sau] was young in be- 
ginning his reign (1 Sam. ix. 2), but 
pects verging towards 40 years 
old, as his son Jonathan was grown 


up (xiii. 2). Ishbosheth his youngest 
son (1 Chron. viii. 88) was 40 at his 
death (2 Sam. ii. 10), and as he is 
not mentioned among Saul’s sons in 
1 Sam. xiv. 49 he perhaps was born 
after Saul’s accession. 


In the second year of his reign Saul 


revolted from the Philistines whose 
garrison had been advanced as far as 
Geba (Jeba, N.E. of Rama), (x. 5, 
xiii. 3) and gathered to him an army 
of 3000. Jonathan smote the gar- 
rison, and so brought on a Philistine: 
invasion in full force, 30,000 chariots, 
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6000 horsemen, and a multitude as 
the sand. The Israelites, as the 
Romans under the Etruscan Porsena, 
were deprived by their Philistine 
oppressors of all smiths, so that no 
Israclite save Saul and Jonathan had 
sword or spear (xiii. 19-21). Many 
hid in caves, others fled beyond 
Jordan, whilst those (600: xiii. 15) 
who stayed with Saul followed trem- 
bling. Already some time previously 
Samuel had conferred with Saul as to 
his foreseen struggle against the 
Philistines, and his going down to 
Gilgal (not the first going for his 
inauguration as king, xi. 14, 15; but 
second after revolting from the Phil- 
istines) which was the most suitable 
place for gathering an army. Samuel 
was not directing Saul to go at once to 
Gilgal, as soon as he should go from 
him, and wait there seven days (x. 8); 
but that after being chosen king by 
lot and conquering Ammon and being 
confirmed as king at Gilgal, he should 
war with the Philistines (one main 
end of the Lord’s appointing him 
king, 1 Sam. ix. 16, ‘that he may 
save My people out of the hand of the 
Philistines, for I have looked upon 
My people, because their ery is come 
unto Me”’), and them go down to Gil- 
gal, and “ wait there seven days, till I 
come, before offering the holocaust.’’ 
The Gilgal meant is that in the Jor- 
dan valley, to which Saul withdrew 
in order to gather soldiers for battle, 
and offer sacrifices, and then advance 
again to Gibeah and Geba, thence to 
encounter the Philistines encamped 
at Michmash. Now first Saul be- 
trays lus real character. Self will, 
impatience, and the spirit of disobedi- 
ence made him offer without waiting 
the time appointed by Jehovah’s 
prophet; he obeyed so far and so 
long only as obedience did not require 
erossing of his self will. Had he 
waited but an hour or two, he would 
have saved his kingdom, which was 
now transferred to one after God’s 
own heart; we may forfeit the 
heavenly kingdom by hasty and im- 
patient unbelief (Isa. xxviii. 16). 
Saul met Samuel’s reproof ‘“ what 
hast thou done P”’ with self justify- 
ing excuses, as if his act had been 
meritorious not culpable: “I saw 
the people scattered from me, and 
thou camest not within the days 
appointed (Samuel had come before 
their ewpiration), and the Philistines 
gathered themselves. . . . Therefore 
suid I, The Philistines will come 
down now upon me to Gilgal, and I 
have not made supplication unto J2- 
hovah; I forced myself therefore (he 
ought to have forced himself to obey 
not disobey; necessity is often the 
plea for siaerificing principle to ex- 
pediency) and offered.” 

JoxatHan’s [see] exploit in destroying 
the Philistine garrison (1 Sam. xiv.) 
eventuated in driving the Philistines 
back totheirown land. The same reck- 
less and profane impatience appears 
in Saul; he consults Jehovah by the 
priest Ahiah (ver. 18 read with LXX., 
“ bring hither the ephod, for he took 
the ephod that day in the presence 
of Israel’; for the ark was not usually 
taken out, but only the ephod, for 
consultation, and the ark was now! 
at Kirjath Jearim, notin Saul’s little | 


camp); then at the increasing tumult 
in the Philistine host, impatient to 
join battle, interrupted the priest, 
“withdraw thine hand,” ¢.e. leave 
off. Contrast David’s patient and 
implicit following of Jehovah’s will, 
inquired through the priest, in at- 
tacking in front as well as in taking 
a circuit behind the Philistines (2 
Sam. vy. 19-25). Saul’sadjuration that 
none should eat till evening betrayed 
his rash temper and marred the vic- 
tory (1 Sam. xiv. 29, 30). His scrupu- 
losity because the people flew upon 
the spoil, eating the animals with the 
blood (1 Sam. xiv. 32-35), contrasts 
with true couscientiousness which was 
wanting in him at Gilgal (xiii.). 
Now he built his first altar. Jona- 
than’s unconscious violation of Saul’s 
adjuration, by eating honey which 
revived him (ver. 27-29, “ enlightened 
his eyes,” Ps. xiii. 3), was the occasion 
of Saul again taking lightly God’s 
name to witness that Jonathan 
should die (contrast Exod. xx. 7). 
But the guilt, which God’s silence 
when consulted whether Saul should 
follow after the Philistines implied, 
lay with Saul himself, for God’s 
siding “ with Jonathan” against the 
Philistines (‘‘ he hath wrought with 
God this day’’) was God’s verdict 
acquitting him. Thus convicted 
Saul desisted from further pursuit of 
the Philistines. His warlike prowess 
appears in his securing his regal au- 
thority (xiv. 47, ‘‘ took the kingdom 
over Israel”’) by fighting successfully 
against all his enemies on every side, 
Moab, Ammon, Edom, Zobah, the 
Philistines, and Amalek (summarily 
noticed ver. 48, in detail in chap. xv.). 


Saul’s second great disobedience at 
t=) 


his second probation by God was 
(xv.) his sparing the Amalekite Agag 
and the best of the sheep, oxen, etc., 
and all that was good; again self 
will set up itself to judge what part 
of God’s command it chose to obey 
and what to disobey. ‘The same 
self complacent blindness to his sin 
appears in his words to Samuel, 
fo r have performed the command- 
ment of Jehovah.’ ‘‘ What meaneth 
then this bleating of the sheep?” 
Saul lays on the people the disobedi- 
ence, and takes to hinself with them 
the merit of the obedience: “they 
have brought them from the Amalek- 
ites, for the people spared the best 
of the sheep... to sacrifice... 
and tlie rest we have utterly de- 
stroyed.” True obedience observes 
all the law and turns not to the 
right or left (Josh. i. 7, Deut. v. 32). 
The spirit of sclf will shows its non- 
submission to God's will in small but 
sure indications. Saul had zeal for 
Israel against the Gibeonites where 
zeal was misplaced, because not ac- 
cording to God's will (2 Sam. xxi.) ; 
he lacked zeal here, where God re- 
quired it. He shifts the blame on 
“the people” and iakes religion a 
cloak, saying the object was “to 
sacrifice unto Jehovah, thy God.” 
We must not do evil that good may 
come (Rom. iii. 8). Samuel tears otf 
the pretext: “ behold, to obey is bet- 
ter than saerifice, . . . for rebellion is 
as the sin of rciteheraft,” the very sin 
which Saul fell into at last (1 Sam. 
xxviii). As Saul rejected Jeboyah’s 
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word so He rejected Saul ‘from being 
king.” In1 Chron. x. 13 “ Saul died 
for his transgression (Heb. ma’ al, 
‘prevarication,’ shuffling, not doing 
yet wishing to appear to do, God’s 
will) against Jehovah, and also for 
asking counsel of one that had a 
fumiliar spirit.” The secret of Saul’s 
disobedience he discloses, “ because 
I feared the people and obeyed their 
voice,” instead of God’s voice (Exod. 
xxiii. 2, Prov. xxix. 25). Even in 
confession, whilst using the same 
words as David subsequently, “ I 
have sinned” (2 Sam. xii. 13), he 
betrays his motive, “turn again with 
me. . . honour me now, I pray thee, 
before the elders of my people and 
before Israel’? (John vy. 44, xii. 48). 
Man’s favour he regarded more 
than God’s displeasure. Henceforth 
Samuel, after tearing himself from 
the king, to the rending of his gar- 
ment (the symbol of the transference 
of the kingdom to a better successor), 
came to Saul no more though mourn- 
ing for him. 


As the Spirit of Jehovah came upon 


David from the day of his anointing 
(xvi. 13, 14), so an evil spirit from (it 
is never said or) Jehovah troubled 
Saul, and the Spirit of Jehovah de- 
parted from him. David then first 
was called in to soothe away with 
the harp the evil spirit; but music 
did not bring the good Spirit to fill 
his soul, so the evil spirit returned 
worse than ever (Matt. xii. 43-45, 1 
Sam. xxvii. 4-20). No ritualism or 
sweet melody, though pleasing the 
senses, will change the heart; the 
Holy Spirit alone can attune the soul 
to purity and peace. Like his tribe, 
which should “ ravin as a wolf, in 
the morning devouring the prey and 
at night . . . the spoil’’ (Gen. xlix. 
27), Saul was energetic, choleric, and 
impressible, now prophesying with 
the prophets whose holy enthusiasm 
infected him, now jealous to madness 
of David whom he had loved greatly 
and brought permanently to court 
(1 Sam. xvi. 21, xviii. 2) and made his 
armour bearer; and all because of a 
thoughtless expression of the women 
in meeting the conquerors after the 
battle with Goliath, ‘‘Saul hath 
slain his thousands, David his ten 
thousands”’ (xvii., xviii. 7). A word 
was enough to awaken suspicion, 
and suspicion was wrested into proof 
of treason, ‘* what can he have more 
but the kingdom ?” (see Eccles. iv. 
4, Proy. xxvii. 4). But David’s wise 
walk made Saul fear him (1 Sam. 
xviii. 12, 14, 15, 29; Ps. ci. 2, v. 8). 
God raised up to David a friend, 
Michal, in his enemy’s house, which 
made Saul the more afraid. So, not 
daring to lay his own hand on him, 
he exposed him to the Philistines (1 
Sam. xviii. 17-27); in righteous retri- 
bution, it was Saul himself who fell 
by them (Ps. ix. 15,16). For a brief 
tine a better feeling returned to Saul 
through Jonathan’s intercession for 
David (1 Sam. xix. 4-6); but again the 
evil spirit returned, and Saul pursued 
David to Michai’s house, and even 
to Samuel’s presence at Naioth in 
Ramah. But Jehovah, “in whose 
hand the king’s heart is, to turn it 
whithersoever He will” (Prov. xxi. 
1), caused him who came to persecute 


SAUL 


to prophesy with the prophets. Yet 


soon after, because Jonathan let 
David go, Saul cast a javelin at his 
noble unselfish son, saying, ‘thou 
hast chosen the son of Jesse to thine 
own confusion, for as long as he 
liveth thou shalt not be established, 
nor thy kingdom” (1 Sam. xx. 28-33). 
Saul’s slaughter of the priests at Nob, 
on Dore’s [see and Davin] informa- 
tion, followed (xxii.), Saul upbraid- 
ing his servants as if conspiring with 
David and feeling no sorrow for the 
king; “‘yet can David, as I can (viii. 
14, comp. xxii. 7), give every one of 
you fields and vineyards ?”’ etc., thus 
answering to David’s picture of him 
(Ps. liii. 7), ‘‘this is the man that 
trusted in the abundance of his 
riches,” ete. By slaying the priests, 
so that Abiathar alone escaped to 
David, Saul’s sin recoiled on himself, 
for Saul thereby supplied him whom 
he hated with one through whom to 
consult Jehovah, and deprived him- 
self of the Divine oracle, so that at 
last he had to have recourse to witch- 
craft, though he had himself tried to 
extirpate it (1 Sam. xxiii. 2,9; xxviii. 
8-7, etc.). The Philistines, by whom 
Saul thought to have slain David, were 
the unconscious instruments of say- 
ing him from Saul at Maon (1 Sam. 
xxili. 26, 27). David’s magnanimity 
at the cave of Engedi in sparing his 
deadly foe and only cutting off his 
skirt, when in his power. moved Saul 
to tears, so that his better feelings 
returned for the moment, and he ac- 
knowledged David’s superiority in 
spirit and deed, and obtained David’s 
promise not to destroy his seed 
(xxiv.). Once again (xxvi.), at 
Hachilah David spared Saul, though 
urged by Abishai to destroy him; 
the AtrascuitH [see] of Ps. lvii., 
lviii., lix., refers to David’s words 
this occasion, “ destroy not.” David 
would not take vengeance out of 
God’s hands (Ps. xxxv. 1-3, xvii. 4, 
xciv. 1, 2, 23; Rom. xii. 19). His 
words were singularly prophetic of 
Saul’s doom, “his day shall come to 
die, or he shall descend into battle 
and perish.”’ The “ deep sleep from 
Jehovah” on Saulenabled David un- 
observed to take spear and cruse 
from Saul’s bolster. From a hill 
afar off David appealed to Saul, ‘if 
thy instigation to (7.e. giving up to 
the manifestation of thine own) evil 
be from Jehovah, through His anger 
against thee for sin, let Hini smell 
sacrifice” (Heb.), 7.e. appease God’s 
wrath by an acceptable sacrifice ; 
“but if thy instigators be men, they 
drive me out from attaching (Heb.) 
myself to the inheritance of Jehovah 
(the Holy Land) ; now therefore let 
not my blood fall to the earth far 
away from the face of Jehovah,”’ 7.e. 
do not drive me to perish in a hea- 
then land; contrast Ps. xvi. 4-6. 
Saul acknowledged his sinful ‘‘folly’’ 
meaning wickedness in Scripture 
see MUTH-LABBEN]), and promised 
no more to seek his hurt, and blessed 


m. 
The consultation with the witch at En- 
dor preceded the fatal battle of Gil- 
boa. Saul had “ put away out of the 
land wizards,’’ etc. But the law for- 
bad them to live (Lev. xix. 31, xx..27; 
Deut. xviii. 10, etc.). He only took 


Saviour: moshia’, Gr. soter. 
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half measures, as in sparing the 
Amalekite king; ‘‘ rebellion” ended 
in “‘witcheraft”’ (1 Sam. xv. 23). He 
had driven away the only man, David, 
who could have saved him from the 
Philistines (xvii.; 2 Sam. v. 17-22). 
He had killed all by whom he could 
have consulted Jehovah (1 Sam. xxi., 
xxii.). How men’s own wickedness, 
by a retributive providence (Jer. ii. 
19), corrects them! She was mistress 
of w spirit (baalath-ob) with which 
the dead were conjured up to inquire 
of them the future. Either she 
merely pretended this, or if there 
was a demoniacal reality Samuel’s 
apparition differed so essentially from 
it that she started at seeing him, and 
then (what shows her art to be some- 
thing more than jugglery) she recog- 
nised Saul; probably she fell into a 
state of clairvoyance in which she 
recognised persons, as Saul, un- 
known to her by face. Saul didnot 
himself see Samuel with his eyes, but 
recognised that it was he from her 
description, and told him his distress ; 
but Samuel told him it was vain to 
ask of a friend of God since Jehovah 
was become his enemy. Saul should 
be in hades by the morrow for his dis- 
obeying as to the Amalekites, whilst 
David, Amalek’s destroyer (1 Sam. 
xxx. 17), should succeed. 


On the morrow the Philistines fol- 


lowed hard upon Saul, the archers 
hit him; then Saul having in vain 
begged his armour bearer to slay 
him (1 Sam. xxxi. 4) fell on his own 
sword, but even so still lingered till 
an Amalekite (of the very people 
whom he ought to have utterly. de- 
stroyed) stood upon and slew him, 
and brought his crown and bracelet 
to David (2 Sam. i. 8-10). The Phil- 
istines cut off his head and fastened 
his body to the wall of Bethshan. 
The armour they put in the temple 
of Ashtaroth, the head in the temple 
of Dagon (1 Sam. xxxi. 9, 10; 1 
Chron. x. 10); the tidings of the 
slaughter of their national enemy 
they sent far and near to their idols 
and to the people. The inhabitants 
of Jabesh Gilead showed their grati- 
tude to their former deliverer by 
bravely carrying off the bodies of him 
and his sons, and burning them, and 
burying the bones under a tree. His 
life is a sadly vivid picture of declen- 
sion and deterioration until suicide 
draws a dark curtain over the scene. 
In his elegy David brings out all his 
good qualities, bravery, close union 
with Jonathan, zeal for Israel whose 
daughters Saul clothed inrich spoils ; 
David generously overlooks his faults 
(2 Sam.i.). Years after he had the 
bones of Saul and Jonathan buried in 
Zelah in the tomb of Kish (2 Sam. 
xxi. 12-14). 5. Paul’s original name. 
He was proud of his tribe Benjamin 
and the name Saul (Acts xiii. 21). 

SAL- 
VATION from all kinds of danger and 
evil, bodily, spiritual, temporal, and 
eternal (Matt. 1.21; Eph. v. 23; Phil. 
iii. 20, 21), including also the idea 
restorer and preserver, giver of posi- 
tive life and blessedness, as well as 
saviour from evil (Isa. xxvi. 1; 2 
Sam. viii. 6; Isa. lx. 18, lxi. 10; Ps. 
cxvili. 25) [see Hosanna], de- 
liverer, as the judges were saviours 


Sceptre: shebet. 


SCEPTRE 


(marg. Jud. iii. 9, 15; Neh. ix. 27; Jero- 
boam II., 2 Kings xiii. 5, Obad. 21). 
Isaiah, Joshua or Jeshua, Jesus, Ho- 
shea, Hosea, are various forms of the 
same root. Justice or righteousness 
is associated with the idea, and the 
term REDEEMER (goe!) [see] implies 
how God can be just and at the same 
time a saviour of man (Isa. xliii. 3, 
11; xlv. 15,21, 24, 25 ; xli.14; xlix. 26; 
lx. 16,17; Zech. ix.9; Hos.i. 7). Man 
cannot save himself temporally or 
spiritually ; Jehovah alone can save 
(Job xl. 14; Ps. xxxiii. 16, xliv. 3, 7; 
Hos. xiii. 4, 10). The temporal sa- 
viour is the predominant idea in the 
O. T.; the spiritual and eternal sa- 
viour of the whole man in the N. T. 
Israel’s saviour,national and spiritual, 
finally (Isa. lxii. 11; Rom. xi. 25, 
26). Salvation is secured in title to 
believers already by Christ’s purchase 
with His blood; its final consumma- 
tion shall be at His coming again; in 
this sense salvation has yet “‘to be 
revealed’? (1 Pet. i. 5, Heb. ix. 28, 
Rom. v. 10). Salvation negativel 

delivers us from three things: (1 

the penalty, (2) the power, (3) the 
presence of sin. Positively it includes 
the inheritance of glory, bliss, and life 
eternal in and with God our Saviour. 


Scapegoat. [See ATONEMENT, DAY 


or; and Sin OFFeErina. ] 


Scarlet: argaman, the purple juice: 


of the Tyrian shell fish, Murex trun- 
culus [see PurpLeE, Tyre]. Shani to- 
laath, an insect colour from the cocce 
or semi-globular bodies as large as 
a split pea, black but dusted with a 
grey white powder, on evergreen 
oaks and other trees. The insect is 
of the order Homoptera, the females 
have a mouth able to pierce and suck 
plants. The Arabs call them kermes, 
whence come our carmine and crim- 
son. The full grown larva has the 
dye in greatest abundance. They 
yield their dye by infusion in water. 
The dye is fixed by a mordant, 
anciently alum, now solution: of tin. 
The double dipping is implied in 
shani, differently pointed in Heb. : 
Isa. i. 18, ‘‘though your sins be as 


‘scarlet (double dyed, deeply fixed so 


that no tears can wash them away; 
blood-coloured in hue, i.e. of deepest 
guilt, ver. 15; the colour of Jesus’ 
robe when bearing them, Matt. xxvii. 
28) they shall be as white as snow”’ 
(Ps. li. 7) [see ATONEMENT, DAY OF]. 
Rahab’s scarlet thread was the type 
(Josh. ii. 18). 


Scarlet was also used in cleansing the 


leper (Lev. xiv. 4). The Mishna 
says a band of twice dyed scarlet 
wool tied together the living bird, 
the hyssop, and the cedar, when 
dipped into the blood and water. 
Kurtz makes the scarlet wool sym- 
bolise vital health; but Isa. i. 18 
gives a contrary sense. A glaring, 
gorgeous colour (Nah. ii. 3); that 
of the spiritual whore or corrupt 
church, conformed to that of the 
beast or God-opposed world power 
on which she rides (Rev. xvii., xviii.). 
Rod or staff of a 
ruler. In Jud. v. 14 transl. “ out of 
Zebulun marchers with the staff of 
the writer”? or numberer, who levied. 
and mustered the troops, so 


leader in general. 2 Kings xxv. 19, 
tiipal scribe of the host which 


SCEVA 


mustered the people’’; 2 Chron. xxyi. 
11; Ps. ii. 9, “thou shalt break them 
with a rod of iron.” . Whoever will 
not obey Thy loving sceptre, as the 
Good Shepherd, shall be crushed 
with an iron sceptre (Matt. xxi. 44; 
Dan. ii. 34, 35, 44). Theiron kingdom 
Christ’s iron sceptre shall break as 
clay. Ps. cxxv. 3, “the sceptre of 
the wicked (world power; Persia at 
this time) shall not rest (perman- 
ently) upon the lot of the righteous,” 
viz. on the Holy Land: a psalm writ- 
ten after the return from Babylon. 
Contrast Christ's “right sceptre”’ 
(Ps. xlv. 6; Isa. xi. 3, 4). 

Sceva. A chief priest, i.e. once having 
been highpriest, or else chief of the 
priests at Ephesus, or of one of the 
24 courses. His seven sons, Jews, ex- 
orcised demonsin Jesus’ name, where- 
upon the demon-possessed leaped on 
two of them, and prevailed against 
them, so that they fled out of the 
house naked and wounded: (Acts xix. 
14-16; Sin., Vat., Alex. MSS. read 
“prevailed against both’’). 
Science: gnosis, rather ‘‘ knowledge 
falsely socalled” (1 Tim.vi. 20). There 
was a true “ knowledge,”’ a charism 
or gift of the Spirit, abused by some 
(1 Cor. viii. 1, xii. 8, xiii. 2, xiv. 6). 
This was counterfeited by false 
teachers, as preeminently and ex- 
clusively theirs (Col. ii. 8,18, 23). 
Hence arose creeds, ‘‘ symbols” 
(sumbola), i.e. watchwords whereby 
the orthodox might distinguish one 
another from the heretical; traces 
of such a creed appear in 1 Tim. iii. 
16, 2 Tim. i.18, 14. The germs of the 
pretended gnosis were not developed 
into full blown guosticism till the 
second century. True knowledge 
(epignosis, full accurate knowledge) 
Paul valued (Phil. i.9; Col. ii. 3, iii. 
10). He did not despise, but utilises, 
secular knowledge (Phil. iv. 8, Acts 
xvii. 28, etc.); and the progress made 
in many of the sciences as well as 
in the arts (as in that of design, 
manifested in the vases and other 


EGYPTIAN VASES, 

works of that description), was evi- 
dently very great. 
Scorpion; ’akrab. Of the class 
Arachnida and order Pulmonaria. 
Common in the Sinai wilderness, 
typifying Satan and his malicious 
agents against the Lord’s people 
(Deut. viii, 15, Ezek. ii. 6, Luke x. 
19). Rolling itself together it might 
be mistaken for an egg (xi. 12). 
Found in dry dark places amidst 
ruins, in hot cli- : 

mates. Carnivo- 
rous, breathinglike . 
spiders by lung- 
sacs, moving with ‘ 
uplifted tail. The 
sting at the tail’s 
end has at its base 
a gland which dis- 
charges poison into the wound from 
two openings. In Rev. ix. 3, 10, 


z. 
14 
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“the scorpions of the earth”’ stand 
in contrast to the ‘‘loeusts” from 
hell, not earth. The “‘five months”’ 
are thought to refer to the 150 pro- 
phetical days, 7.e. years, from A.D. 
612, when Mahomet opened his mis- 
sion, to 762, when the caliphate was 
moved to Bagdad. In 1 Kings xii. 11 
scorpious mean scowrges armed with 
iron points. The sting of the common 
scorpion is not very severe, except 
that of Buthus occitanus. 


Scribes: sopheerim, from saphar to 


“write,” “order,” and ‘ count.” 
[See Lawyer.] The function was 
military in Jud. v. 14 [see Sceprre], 
also in Jer. lii. 25, Isa. xxxiii. 18. 
Two scribes in Assyrian monuments 
write down the various objects, the 
heads of the slain, prisoners, cattle, 
etc. The scribe or royal secretary 
under David and Solomon (2 Sam. 
viil. 17, xx. 25; 1 Kings iv. 3) ranks 
with the highpriest and the captain 
of the host (comp. 2 Kings xii. 10). 
Hezekiah’s scribe transcribed old 
records and oral traditions, in the 
ease of Proy. xxv.—xxix. under in- 
spiration of God. Henceforth the 
term designates not a king’s officer 
but students and interpreters of the 
law. Jer. viii. 8 in A. V. means 
“the pen of transcribers is (i.e. 
multiplies copies) in vain.” But 
Maurer, “the false pen of the 
scribes (persons skilled in expound- 
ing) has converted it (the law) into 
a lie,’”’ viz. by false interpretations. 


Ezra’s glory, even above his priest- 


hood, was that ‘“‘hewas a ready scribe 
in the law of Moses which the Lord 
God of Israel had given,’ and ‘‘ had 
prepared his heart to seek the law of 
the Lord and to do it, and to teach in 
Israel statutes and judgments” (Ezra 
vii. 6, 10, 12), ‘‘a scribe of the law 
of the God of heaven.” The spoken 
language was becoming Aramaic, 
so that at this time an interpreta- 
tion of the Hebrew Scriptures; the 
basis of their national and religious 
restoration, was a primary necessity 
to the exiles just returned from Baby- 
lon (Neh. viii. 8-13). Scribe may be 
meant in Eccles. xii. 11, 12, ‘‘ mas- 
ter of assemblies” under ‘“‘ one shep- 
herd,” but the inspired writers are 
probably meant, ‘‘ masters of collec- 
tions,” t.e. associates in the collected 
canon, given (Eph. iv. 11) from the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ the one Shep- 
herd (Ezek. xxxvii. 24,1 Pet. v. 2-4). 
The “‘many books” of mere human 
composition are never to be put on 
a par with the sacred collection 
whereby to “‘ be admonished.” ‘“The 
families of scribes” had their own 
special residence (1 Chron. ii. 55). 
Ezra with the scribes probably com- 
piled under the Holy Spirit, from 
authoritative histories, Chronicles (1 
Chron. xxix. 29; 2 Chron. ix. 29, xiii. 
22, “the commentary of the pro- 
phet lddo”’: Midrash). 


Except Zadok no scribe but Ezra is 


named (Neh. xiii. 13). The scribes 
by whom the O. T. was written in 
its present characters and form, and 
its canon settled, are collectively in 
later times called the men of the 

at synagogue, the true successors 
fF the Feretets ” (Pirke Aboth, i. 
1). Their aim was to write nothing 
themselves but to let the sacred word 


alone speak; if they had to inter- 
Bae they would do it only orally. 

he mikra, or careful reading of the 
text (Neh. viii. 8) and laying down 
rules for its scrupulous transcription, 
was their study (comp. sopherim in 
the Jerus. Gemara). Simon the 
Just (300-290 .c.), last of the 
great synagogue, said, ‘‘ our fathers 
taught us to be cautious in judging, 
to train many scholars, and to set a 
fence about the law.” But oral 
precepts, affecting cases of every day 
life not specially noticed in the law, 
in time by tradition became a system 
of casuistry superseding the word of 
God and substituting ceremonial ob- 
servauces for moral duties (Matt. xv. 
1-6, xxiii. 16-28). The scribes first 
reported the decisions of previous 
rabbins, the halachoth, the cwrrent 
precepts. A new code (the Mishna, 
repetition or second body of juris- 
prudence) grew out of them. Rab- 
binical sayings, Jewish fables (‘Tit. 
i. 14), and finally the Gemara (com- 
pleteness) filled up the scheme ; and 
the Mishna and Gemara together 
formed the Talmud (instruction), the 
standard of orthodoxy for the modern 
Jew. The O. T. too was “ searched” 
(midrashinv) for recondite meanings, 
the very search in their view entitling 
them to eternal life. Jesus warns 
them to ‘‘search’’ them very differ- 
ently, viz. to find Him in then, if 
they would have life (John v. 39). 
The process was called hagada 
(opinion). The Kabala (received 
doctrine) carried mysticism further. 
The gematria (the Gr. term for the 
exactest scienée, geometry, being ap- 
plied to the wildest mode of inter- 
preting) crowned this perverse folly 
by finding new meanings through 
letters supposed to be substituted 
for others, the last of the alphabet 
for the first, the second Jast for the 
second, etc. The Sadducees main- 
tained, against tradition, the suffici- 
ency of the letter of the law. 

Five pairs of teachers represent the 
succession of scribes, each pair con- 
sisting of the president of the san- 
hedrim and the father of the house of 
judgment presiding in the supreme 
court. The two first were Joses 
ben Joezer and Joses ben Jochanan 
(t40-130 B.c.). Their separating 
themselves from defilement origin- 
ated the name Pharisees. The Sad- 
ducee taunt was “‘these Pharisees 
would purify the sun itself.” Hillel 
(112 B.c.) is the best representative 
of the scribes; Menahem (probably 
the Essene Manaen: Josephus Ant. 
xv. 10, § 5) was at first his colleague, 
but with many followers renounced 
his calling as scribe and joined Herod 
and appeared in public arrayed gor- 
geously. To this Matt. xi. 8, Luke 
vii. 24, 25, may allude. The Hero- 
dians perhaps may be connected with 
these. Shammai headed a school of 
greater scrupulosity than Hillel's 
(Mark vii. 1-4), making it unlawful 
to relieve the poor, visit the sick, or 
teach children on the sabbath, or 
to do anything before the sabbath 
which would be in operation Guring 
the sabbath. [See PHARISEES. | 

Hillel’s precepts breathe a lofticr 

spirit: ‘trust not thyself to the day 

of thy death”; ‘‘ judge not thy neigh- 
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bour till thou art in his place”; 
“leave nothing dark, saying I will 
explain it when 1 have time, for how 
knowest thou whether the time will 
come P” (Jas. iv. 18-15) ; “he who 
gains a good name gains it for him- 
self, but he who gains a knowledge 
of the law gains everlasting life” 
(comp. John v. 39, Rom. ii. 13, 17- 
24). A proselyte begged of Sham- 
mai instruction in the law, even if 
it were so long as he could stand on 
his foot. Shammai drove him away ; 
but Hillel said kindly, “do nothing 
to thy neighbour that thou wouldest 
not he should do to thee; do this, 
and thou hast fulfilled the law and 
the prophets’’ (Matt. xxii. 39, 40). 
With all his straitness of theory 
Shammai was rich and self indulgent, 
Hillel poor to the day of his death. 

Christ’s teaching forms a striking con- 
trast. The scribes leant on ‘‘ them 
of old time’? (Matt. v. 21, 27, 33); 
“ He taught as one having authority 
and not as the scribes”’ (vii. 29). 
They taught ouly their disciples; 
“He had compassion on the multi- 
tudes” (ix. 36). They taught only 
in their schools; He through “‘all the 
cities and villages”’ (iv. 23, ix. 35). 
As Hillel lived to the age of 120 he 
may have been among the doctors 
whom Jesus questioned (Luke ii. 46). 
His grandson and successor, Gama- 
liel, was over his school during 
Christ’s ministry and the early part of 
the Acts. Simeon, Gamaliel’s son, 
was so but fora short time; possibly 
the Simeon of Luke ii. 25, of the 
lineage of David, therefore disposed 
to look for Messiah in the Child of 
that house. The scanty notice of 
him in rabbinic literature makes the 
identification likely; the Pirke 
Aboth does nct name him. This 
schogl was better disposed to Christ 
than Shammai’s; to it probably 
belonged Nicodemus, Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, and others too timid to con- 
fess Jesus (John xii. 42, xix. 38; 
Luke xxiii. 50, 51). The council 
which condemned Him was probably 
a packed meeting, hastily and irregu- 
larly convened. Transl. Isa. liii. 8, 
“ He was taken away by oppression 
and by a judicial sentence,”’ t.e. by 

an oppressive sentence; Acts viil. 

33, “in His humiliation His judg- 
ment was taken away,” 7.e., a fair 
trial was denied Him. 

Candidate scribes were “ chosen” only 
after examination (comp. Matt. xx. 
16, xxii. 14, John xv. 16). The 
master sat on a high chair, the 
elder disciples on a lower bench, the 
youngest lowest, “at his feet’ (Luke 
x. 39, Acts xxii. 3, Deut. xxxiii. 3, 
2 Kings iv. 38); often in a cham- 
her of the temple (Luke ii. 46), the 
pupil submitting cases and asking 
questions, e.g. Luke x. 25, Matt. 
xxii. 36. The interpreter or crier 
eons loud enough for all to 

ear, what the rabbi whispered “in 
the ear’? (Matt. x. 27). Parables 
were largely used. The saying of a 
scribe illustrates the pleasant rela- 
tions between master and scholars, 
*“T have learned much from my 
teachers, more from my colleagues, 
most from my disciples.” At 30 the 
presiding rabbi admitted the proba- 
tioner to the chair of the seribe by 
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laying on of hands, giving him tablets 
whereon to write sayings of the wise, 
and “the key of knowledge” (Luke 
xi, 52) wherewith to open or shut 
the treasures of wisdom. He was 
then a chaber, or of the fraternity, no 
longer of “the ignorant and un- 
learned’’ (Acts iv. 13), but separated 
from the common herd, ‘‘ people of 
the earth,’’ ‘‘cursed’’ as not know- 
ing the law (John vii. 15,49). Fees 
were paid them for arbitrations 
(Luke xii. 14), writing bills of divorce, 
covenants of espousals, etc. Rich 
widows they induced to minister to 
them, depriving their dependent re- 
latives of a share (Matt. xxiii. 14; 
contrast Luke viii. 2, 38). Poverty 
however, and a trade, were counted 
no discredit to a scribe, as Paul 
wrought at tent making. ‘Their 
titles, rab, rabbi, rabban, formed an 
ascending series in dignity. Saluta- 
tions, the designation father, chief 
seats in synagogues and feasts, the 
long robes with broad blue zizith or 
fringes, the hems or borders, the 
phylacteries (tephillim), contrasted 
with Jesus’ simple inner vesture 
(chiton) and outer garment (hima- 
tion), were all affected by them 
(Matt. xxiii.5,6; Lukexiv.7). Not- 
withstanding the self seeking and 
hypocrisy of most scribes, some were 
not far from the kingdom of God 
(Mark xii. 32-34, 38, 40; contrast 
42-44) ; some were “sent’’ by the 
Wisdom of God, the Lord Jesus 
(Matt. xxiii. 34, Luke xi. 49). Christ’s 
minister must be “‘a scribe instructed 
unto the kingdom of heaven’’ (Matt. 
xiii. 52); such were “Zenas the 
lawyer” and ‘‘ Apollos mighty in the 
Seriptures”’ (Tit. iii. 18). 
Shepherd’s bag (yalqwut), 
1 Sam. xvii. 40, 2 Kings iv. 42 (tzi- 
qulon) marg. In N.T. the leathern 
wallet (pera) slung on the shoulder 
for carrying food . 
for a journey; dis- 
tinct from the purse 
(zoné, lit. ‘‘ gir- 
dle”; balantion, 
small ba for 
money) : Matt. xe 
9,10; Luke x. 4, 
xii. 38. Unlike other travellers, the 
twelve and the seventy, when sent 
forth, were wholly dependent on 
God, having no provision for their 
journey ; at other times they carried 
provisions in a bag and purse (Luke 
xxii. 85, 86; John xii. 6; Mark viii. 
14-16). The English “ scrip,”’ ori- 
ginally “ script,” akin to “scrap,” 
was used for food. 
{See Brstr, CANON, 
INSPIRATION, OLD and New Testa- 
MENTS.| Appropriated in the Bible 
to the sacred writin (2 Kings 
xxii. 18; Ps. xl. 7; 2 Tim. mi. 15,16, 
“the Seripture of truth”; Dan. x. 
21; Ezra vi. 18). Meetings for 
worship and hearing the word of the 
Lord are noticed in Ezek. viii. 1, 
xiv. 1, 4, xxxiii. 31; and even earlier, 
Isa. i. 12-15. Especially after the 
return from Babylon Ezra held such 
meetings, when the restored exiles 
yearned for a return to the law. 
ow the Jews read the pentateuch 
once in every year, divided into 54 
parashas or sections ; and parts only 
of the prophets, haphtaro‘h, shorter 


WALLET OR SCRIP, 


Scythian. 


Sea: yam. 


Sea, molten. 
Sea monster. 


SEA, THE SALT 


lessons read by a single individual, 
whereas the parasha is distributed 
among seven readers. Of the hagio- 
rapha the five megilloth are read on 
five annual fasts or feasts, not on the 
sabbath. “It is written” is the 
formula appropriated to holy writ. 
2 Chron. xxx. 5, 18, hackathee (as it 
is written); Gr. graphe, gegraptat, 
ta hiera grammata (Matt. iv. 4, 6, 
xxi. 13, xxvi. 24). The Hebrews, 
however, substituted mikra, “‘ what 
is read,” for kethubim, which is ap- 
plied to one division of Scripture, 
the hagiographa (Neh. viii. 8). Gra- 
phe in N. T. is never used of a 
secular writing. 2 Tim. iii. 15, 16, 
“all Scripture (pasa graphe: every 
portion of ‘the Holy Scripture’) is 
God-inspired (not only the O. T., in 
which Timothy was taught when a 
child, comp. Rom. xvi. 26, but the 
N. T. according as its books were 
written by inspired men, and reeog- 
nised by men having ‘ discerning of 
spirits,’ 1 Cor. xii. 10, xiv. 37), and 
(therefore) profitable,’ etc. The 
position of the Greek adjectives, 
theopneustos kai ophelimos, insepa- 
rably connected, forbids making one 
a predicate the other an epithet, 
“every Scripture given by inspira- 
tion of God is also profitable,” as 
Ellicott transl. In 2 Pet. i. 20, 21, 
explain ‘no prophecy of Scripture 
proves to be (ginetaz) of private (an 
individual writer’s uninspired) m- 
terpretation,” 7.e. solution, and so 
origination. ‘‘ Private” is explained 
by the will of man,”’ in contrast to 
“moved by the Holy Ghost,’’ not in 
contrast to the catholic church’s 
interpretation, as Rome teaches. 
Col. iii. 11. More bar- 
barian heretofore than the bar- 
barians. The unity of the Divine 
life shared in by all believers. coun- 
terbalances differences as great as 
that between the polished ‘‘ Greek”’ 
and therude “ Scythian.”’ Christian- 
ity is the true spring of sound cul- 
ture, social and moral. 
(1) The ocean in general 
(Gen. i. 2,10; Deut. xxx. 13). (2) 
The Mediterranean, with the article ; 
“the hinder,” “western,”’ or “utmost 
sea’’ (Deut. xi. 24); “the sea of the 
Philistines,” ‘the great sea’’ (Exod. 
xxiii. 831; Num. xxxiv. 6, 7). (3) The 
Red Sea (Exod. xv. 4). (4) Inland 
lakes, as the Salt or Dead Sea. (5) 
The Nile flood, and the Euphrates 
(Isa. xix. 5, Jer. li. 36). In Deut. 
xxviii. 68, ‘‘ Jehovah shall bring theo 
into Egypt again with ships,” ex- 
plain, thou didst cross the sea, the 
waves parting before thee, in leaving 
Egypt; thou shalt return confined in 
slave ships. 
See Laver. 
am. iv. 8. Tannin, 
marg. ‘‘seacalves.’’ Whalesand other 
cetacean monsters are mammalian. 
Even they give ‘‘the breast” to their 
young; but the Jewish women in 
the siege, so desperate was their 
misery, ate theirs (ver. 10). Tannin 
is used vaguely for any great monster 
of the deep. True whales are occa- 
sionally seen in the Mediterranean. 


Sea, the Salt. Now the Dead Sea. 


Midway in the great valley stretching 
from mount Hermon to the gulf of 
Akabah (Gen. xiv. 3, Num. xxxiv. 


SEA, THE SALT 


3, 12). “The sea of the plain” (Ara- 
bah): Deut. iti. 17, iv. 49, Josh. iii. 
16. “The Hast Sea” (Ezek. xlvii. 8, 
10, 11; Joel ii. 20). “The former 
sea,’’ in opposition to ‘ the hinder 
sea,’ i.e. the Mediterranean, because 
in taking the four points of the sky 
the spectator faced the E., having it 
av front of him and the W. behind 
him (Zech. xiv. 8). It is 40 geo- 
graphical miles long by nine to nine 
and three quarters broad. Its surface 
is 1292 ft. (or, according to Lynch, 
1316; it varies greatly at different sea- 
sous) below the Mediterranean level. 
Its greatest depth in the northern 
part is 1308 ft. Its intense salt- 
ness, specific gravity, and buoyancy, 
are well known. The saltness is due 
to masses of fossil salt in a mountain 
on its S.W. border, and to rapid 
evap vation of the fresh water which 
flows into it. Neither animals nor 
vegetables live init. Its shores are 
incrusted with salt. Earthquakes 
(as in 1834 and 1837) throw up large 
quantities of bitumen, detached from 
the bottom, upon the southern shore. 
‘The great depth of the northern divi- 
sion does not extend to the southern. 
[t was observed by Mr. Tyrwhitt 
Drake that the bottom is still subsid- 
ing. At the southern end the fords 
between Lisan and the western shore 
are now impassable, though but three 
feet deep some years ago; again 
the causeway between the Rijm el 
Bahr and the mainland has been sub- 
merged for 12 years, though pre- 
viously often dry. Dr. Tristram’s 
theory seems probable, that the val- 
ley was formed by a depression of 
the strata subsequent to the English 
chalk period. The area was tilled by 
a chain of large lakes reaching to 
the sea. The depression continuing, 
the heat and the consequent evapor- 
ation increased, until there remained 
only the present three lakes, Merom, 
Galilee, and the Dead Sea which de- 
pends on evaporation alone for main- 
taining its level. Conder has traced 
the old shore lines of the ancient 
great lakes. The southern bay is 
shailow, and the shores marshy. It 
occupies probably what was originally 
the plain of Jordan, the vale of 
Siddim. Possibly the Jordan origin- 
ally flowed on through the Arabah 
into the gulf of Akabah. Thesouthern 
part of the sea, abounding in salt, 
bitumen, sulphur, and nitre, was 
probably formed at a recent date, 
and answers to the description of the 
valley of Siddim, “full of slime pits” 
(Gen. xiv. 10), and to the destrue- 
tion of Sodom, ete., by fire and brim- 
stone, and to the turning of Lot’s 
wire into a pillar of salt. Scripture, 
however, nowhere says that Sodom, 
etc., were immersed in the sea, but 
that they were overthrown by fire 
from heaven (Deut. xxix. 23; Jer. 
xlix. 18, 1. 40; Zeph. ii. 9; 2 Pet. ii. 
6). Josephus speaks of Sodomitis as 
burnt up, and as adjoining the lake 
Asphaltitis. Ancient testimony, the 
recent formation of the sea, its 
bituminous, saline, voleanice aspect, 
the traditional names (Usdum), and 
the traditional site of Zoar (called 
by Josephus Zoar of Arabia), the 
hill of salt traditionally made Lot’s 
wite, all favour the southern site for 
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SEAL 


Sodom, ete. Gen. xiii. 10 is not to 
be pressed further than to mean that 
Lot from between Bethel and Ai 
saw enough to arrive at the con- 
clusion that the Cicear (circuit) of 
the Jordan, i.e. the whole valley N. 
and S., was fertile and well watered. 
The lake, comparatively small before, 
after Sodom’s destruction enlarged 
ave so as to cover the low valley 
and. 


It forms an oval divided into two parts 


bya peninsula projecting from its east- 
ern side, beyond which the southern 
lagoon, for ten miles (one fourth of 
the whole length) is shallow, varying 
from 12 feet in the middle to three 
at the edges. The northern bottom 
lies half a mile below the level of 
the coast at Jaffa, and more than two 
thirds of a mile below that of Jeru- 
sulem! the deepest depression on the 
earth. The surrounding region is in 
many places fertile, aud teeming with 
animal and vegetable lite ; but every 
living thing carried by the Jordan 
into the waters dies. Their specific 
gravity exceeds that of any other 
water. <A gallon weighs over 12} lbs. 
instead of 10, the weight of distilled 
water. Dr. Robinson could never swim 
before, but here could sit, stand, lie, 
or swim. It holds in solution ingre- 
dients six times those contained in 
common salt water: one third com- 
mon salt (chloride of sodium) and 
two thirds chloride of magnesium. 
Of the rest chloride of calcium is the 
chief ingredient, besides silica, bitu- 
men, and bromine in small quantities. 
The greasy look attributed to it exists 
in imagination only; it is trans- 
parent and generally clear. The 
lime and earthy salts, with the per- 
spiration of the skin, make the water 
feel greasy. Sulphur springs abound 
around, and sulphur lies over the 
plains in layers or in fragments. 
Only in the district near wady Zurka 
have igneous rocks been found; the 
lake basin’s formation is mainly due 
to the action of water. Before the 
close of the eocene period the sea 
flowed the whole length of the Ghor 
and Arabah connecting them with 
the Red Sea; it is in fact a pool left 
by the retreating ocean. It receives 
the Jordan at the northern end; 
Zurka Main on its E. side (anciently 
Callirrhoe, and perhaps the older En 
Eglaim), also the Mojib (Arnon) and 
the Beni Hemad; on the S. the 
Kurahy or el Ahsy ; on the W. Ain 
Jidy. Besides it receives torrents, 
full in winter though dried up in 
summer. The absence of any outlet 
is one of its peculiarities; evaporation 
through the great heat carries off the 
supply from without. Owing to this 
evaporation a haze broods over the 
water. ‘lhe mountain walls on either 
side run nearly parallel ; the eastern 
mountains are higher and more 
broken by ravines than the western. 
In colour they are brown or red, 
whereas the western are greyish. On 
the western side, opposite the penin- 
sulaseparating the northern lake from 
the southern lagoon, stood Masada, 
now the rock Sebbeh, 1300 ft. above 
the lake, where the Jewish zealots 
made their last stand againstSylvathe 
Roman general, and slew themselves 
to escape capture, a.D. 71. On the 


western shore three parallel beaches 
exist, the highest about 50 ft. above 
the water. The Khasm Usdum or salt 
mount, a ridge five miles long, is at 
the S.W. corner. Its northern part 
runs §.S.E., then it bends to the 
right, then runs 8.W.; 300 or 400 ft. 
high, of crystallized rock salt, capped 
with chalky limestone. The lower 
part, the salt rock, rises abruptly 
from the plain at its eastern base. 
It was probably the bed of an ancient 
salt lake, upheaved during the convul- 
sion which depressed the bed of the 
present lake. Between the northern 
end of Usdum and the lake is a 
mound covered with stones, Um 
Zoghal, 60 ft. in diameter, 10 or 12 
high, artificial ; made by some a relic 
of Sodom or of Zoar. 

The N.and S. ends are not enclosed 
by highlands as the EH. and W. are; 
the Arabah between the S. of the 
Dead Sea and the Red Sea is higher 
than the Ghor or Jordan valley ; the 
valley suddenly rises 100 ft. at the 
S. of the Dead Sea, and continues 
rising till it reaches 1800 ft. above 
the Dead Sea, or 500 above the 
ocean, at a point 35 miles N. of 
Akabah. The peninsula separating 
the northern lake from the southern 
lagoon is called Ghor el Mezraah or 
el Lisan (the Tongue: so Josh. xv. 
2 marg.); it is ten geographical miles 
long by five or six broad. ‘The 
Tongue,” Lisan, is probably re- 
stricted to the southern side of the 
peninsula. The peninsula is formed 
of post-tertiary aqueous deposits, 
consisting of friable carbonate of 
lime, mixed with sandy marl and 
sulphate of lime (gypsum) ; these 
were deposited when the water of 
the lake stood much higher than 
now, possibly by the action of a 
river from the quarter of wady Kerak 
forming an alluvial bank at its em- 
bouchure. It is now undergoing a 
process of disintegration. The tor- 
rents of the Jeib, Ghurundel, and 
Fikreh onthe 8., El Ahsy, Numei- 
rah, Humeir, and Ed Draah on the 
E., Zuwweirah, Mubughghik, and 
Senin on the W., draining about 
6000 square miles, bring down the 
silt and shingle which have filled up 
the southern part of the estuary. 
The Stylophora pistillata coral in 
the Paris Cabinet d’Hist. Naturelle 
was brought from the lake in 1837. 
Polygasters, polythalamie, and phy- 
tolithariz were found in the mud 
and water brought home by Lepsius; 
the phosphorescence of the waters 
too betokens the presence of life. 
Lynch mentions that the birds, 
animals, and insects on the western 
side were of a stone colour, undis- 
tinguishable from the surrounding 
rocks. he heat is what tries health 
rather than any miasma from the 
water. The lake is said to resemble 
Loch Awe, glassy, blue, and trans- 
parent, reflecting the beautiful co- 
Jours of the encircling mountains ; 
but the sterile look of the shores, 
the stifling heat, the sulphureous 
smell, the salt marsh at the 8. end, 
and the fringe of dead driftwood, 
justify the name ‘‘ Dead Sea.” 

Seal. Used to stamp a document, 
giving it legal validity. Judah pro- 
bably wore his suspended from the 


SEBA 


neck over the breast (Gen. xxxviii. 
18; 8. of Sol. viii. 6; Job xxxviii. 
14). As the plastic clay presents 
various figures impressed onit by the 
revolving cylinder seal (one to three 
inches long, of terra cotta or pre- 
cious stone, such as is found in 
Assyria), as “it is turned,’ so the 
morning light rolling on over the 
earth, previously void of form 
through the darkness, brings out to 
view hills, valleys, etc. ‘Treasures 
were sealed up (Deut. xxxii.34); the 
lions’ den in Daniel’s case (Dan. vi. 
17); so our Lord’s tomb (Matt. 
xxvil. 66). Sealing up was also to 
ensure secrecy (Dan. xii. 4, Rev. v. 
1). The signet ring was the symbol 


SEAL AND SIGNET RINGS. 


of royal authority (Gen. xii. 41, 42; 


Esth. iii. 10, viii, 10). Clay hardens 
in the heat, and was therefore used 
in Assyria and Babylon rather than 
wax, which melts. A stone cylinder 
in the Alnwick Museum bears the 
date of Osirtasin I., between 2000 
and 3000 z.c. The Assyrian docu- 
ments were often of baked clay, 
sealed while wet and burnt after- 
wards. Often the seal was a lump of 
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Segub. 1. Son of Hezron by Machir’s 
daughter (1 Chron. ii. 21, 22). 2. 
The Bethelite. Hiel’s youngest son. 


SELAH 


which stretched to Judah’s northern 
boundary (Josh. xv. 10; Jud. iii. 


27). 
Died when Hiel set up the gates of Sela: selah, ‘‘the rock,” Gr. petra 


accursed Jericho, as Joshua foretold 
(Josh. vi. 26, 1 Kings xvi. 34). 

Seir, Mount=hairy, rugged. 1. 
Named so from a Horite chief (Gen. 
xxxvi. 20). Or probably Seir was 
his title, not proper name, given from 
the rugged rocky nature of the 
country, or from its abounding in 
bushes, in contrast to Halak ‘‘ the 
smooth mountain.’’ Esau and the 
Edomite supplanted the previous 
occupants the Horitss [see]. Mount 
Seir is the high range from the §. of 
the Dead Sea to Elath N. of the gulf 
of Akabah, on the E. of the Arabah, 
or ‘the plain from Elath and Hzion 
Geber.” For as Israel moved from 
mount Hor by way of that plain to- 
wards the Red Sea at Elath they 
““compassed mount Seir’”’ (Num. xxi. 
4, Deut. ii. 1, 8). When Israel was 
refused leave to go the direct route 
to Moab through Edom’s valleys 
(Num. xx. 20, 21) they marched cir- 
cuitously round the mountains down 
the Arabah between the limestone 
cliffs of the Tih on the W. and the 
granite range of mount Seir on the 
K. until a few hours N. of Akabah 
the wady Ithm opened a gap in the 
mountains, so that turning to their 
left they could march N. towards 
Moab (Deut. ii. 8). 


clay impressed with a seal and tied to | Mount Hor alone of the range retains 


the document. Such is the seal of 
Sabacho or So, king of Egypt (711 
B.C.), found at Nimrud (2 Kings 
xvii. 4). 

Seba. [See SHEBA.] Son of Cush, /.e. 
Ethiopia (Gen. x. 7). A commercial 
and wealthy region of Ethiopia (Ps. 
lxxii. 10; Isa. xliii. 8, xlv. 14 ‘‘men 
of stature’’). The Macrobian Ethi- 
opians were reported to be the tallest 
and comeliest of men (Herodotus iii. 
20). Meroe, at the confluence of 
the Astaboras and Astapus, was 
called S., till Cambyses called it 
Meroe from his sister (Josephus, 
Ant. ii. 10). §. is distinct from 
Sheba, which is Semitic; S. is Ham- 
itic. The Sebseans were an Ethi- 
opian, ruling race, which dwelt about 
Meroe the capital, and were physic- 
ally superior to the rest of the 
people. Shebek, or Sabacho or So, 
founded here an Ethiopian kingdom 
which ruled Egypt. Meru means 
an island in Egyptian; Meru-pet is 
‘the island of Pet,”’ the bow, or else 
“Phut.’? The Astaboras is the At- 
bara, the most northern tributary of 
the Nile, and the Astapus and Asta- 
sobas unite to form the Blue river; 
these bound the island Meroe. 
Secacah. One of Judah’s six cities 
in the midbar or wilderness border- 
ing on the Dead Sea (Josh. xv. 61). 
Sechu=the hill or eminence (1 Sam. 
xix. 22). Between Saul’s dwelling 
place, Gibeah, and Samuel’s, Ra- 
mah. It had “the great well’’ or 
cistern (bor). Now, according to 
some, Bir Neballa (the well of Ne- 
balla), containing a large pit. 
Secundus. Of Thessalonica. Alon 
with Aristarchus accompanied Pau 
in his last journey from Greece to 
Jerusalem as far as Troas (Acts xx. 


4). 


the old name of the Horites ; it over- 

hangs Petra; now jebel Haroon or 

mount Aaron, where he died and was 
buried. The southern part, jebel es 

Sherah, between Petra and Akabah, 

perhaps bears trace of the name 

*Seir.’”  Jebal is now applied to 

the northern part of mount Seir, 

answering to Gebal of Ps. Ixxxiii. 
6,7; Geblah (7.e. mountain) is the 
name for mount Seir in the Sama- 
ritan pentateuch and the Jerusalem 
targum. Jebal extends N. to the 
brook Zered (wady el Ahsi). “Mount 
Halak (‘naked’) that goeth up to 
Seir’’ (Josh. xi. 17) was the north- 
ern border of Seir, probably the 
line of white ‘‘naked” hills run- 
ning across the great valley eight 
miles S. of the Dead Sea, dividing 
between the Arabah on the S. and 
the depressed Ghor on the N. Seir 
and Sinai are not in Deut. xxxiii. 2 
grouped together geographically, but 
in reference to their being both alike 
scenes of God’s glory manifested in 
behalf of His people. The prophetic 
denunciation of Ezek. xxxv., ‘‘ Behold 
O mount Seir,. . . I will make thee 
most desolate . . . I will lay thy 
cities waste . . . perpetual desola- 
tions”’: Burckhardt counted 40 cities 
in Jebal all now desolate. 2. A land- 
mark N. of Judah (Josh. xv. 10), W. 
of Kirjath Jearim and E. of Beth- 
shemesh ; the ridge between wady Aly 
and wady Ghurab. Now Mihsir, 
N.W. of Kesla or Chesalon. The 
resemblance in ruggedness to the 
southern mount Seir may have given 
the name. 

Seirath. Whither Ehnd fled after 
murdering Eglon, and gathered Israel 
to attack the Moabites at Jericho. 
In mount Ephraim, a continuation of 
the rugged, bushy (like hair) hills 


Sela-hamma 


Selah. 


(2 Kings xiv. 7); Isa. xvi. 1, transl. 
““send ye the lamb (tribute) from 
Sela through the wilderness to the” 
king of Judah; Amaziah had sub- 
jected it (2 Kings xiv. 7). See for its 
rocky position Jud. i. 36, 2 Chron. 
xxv. 12, Obad. 3, Num. xxiv. 21, Isa. 
xli. 11, Jer. xlix. 16. The city Petra, 
500 Roman miles from Gaza, two 
days’ journey N. of the gulf of Aka- 
beh; three or four 8S. from Jordan. 
In mount Seir, near mount Hor; 
taken by Amaziah, and named Jok- 
theel, i.e. subdued by God, man with- 
out God could not take so impreg- 
nable a place (Ps. lx. 9, Josh. xv. 38) ; 
afterwards inMoab’s territory. Inthe 
fourth century B.c. the Nabatheans’ 
stronghold againstAntigonus. In 70 
B.C. the Arab prince Aretas resided 
here. The emperor Hadrian named 
it Hadriana, as appears from a coin. 


It lay in a hollow enclosed amidst cliffs, 


andaccessible only byaravinethrough 
which the river winds across its site. 


TOMB AT PETRA. 


A tomb with three rows of columns, 
a triumphal arch, and ruined bridges, 
are among the remains. Laborde and 
Linant traced a theatre for sea fights 
which could be flooded from cisterns. 
This proves the abundance of the 
water supply, if husbanded, and 
agrees with the accounts of the 
former fertility of the district, in 
contrast to the barren Arabah on the 
W. Selah means a cliff or peak, con- 
trasted with eben, a detached stone 
or boulder. The khagzneh, “‘ trea- 
sury,’ in situation, colouring, and 
singular construction is unique. The 
facade of the temple consisted of six 
columns, of which oneis broken. The 
pediment has a lyre on its apex. In 
the nine faces of rock are sculptured 
female figures with flowing drapery. 
(Palmer supposes them to be the nine 
muses with Apollo’s lyre above.) 
hiekot =the rock of 
divisions (Targum, Midrash, Rashi), 
of escapes (Gesenius): 1 Sam. xxiii. 
28. S.E. of Judah, in the wilderness 
of Maon, where David was on one 
side of the mountain, Saul on the 
other. A message announcing a 
Philistine invasion caused “‘divisions’” 
in Saul’s mind, whether to pursue 


David still or go after the invaders. 


David narrowly escaped. ; 

Seventy-one times in the 
Psalms, three times in Habakkuk. 
From shelah, “ rest.’’ A music mark 
denoting a pause, during which the 
singers ceased to sing and only the 
instruments were heard. LXX. dia- 
psalma, a break in the psalm in- 
troduced where the sense requires a 
rest. It is a call to calm reflection 
on the preceding words. Hence im 
Ps. ix. 16 it follows higgaion, ‘‘ medi- 


Semachiah. 
Semei. 


Seneh=bush. 


SELED 


tation.”” The selah reminds us that 
the psalm requires a peaceful and 
meditative soul which can apprehend 
what the Holy Spirit propounds. 
Thus itis most suggestive, and far 
from being, as Smith’s Bible Dict. 
alleges of this sense, ‘‘ superfluous.” 
Delitzsch takes it from salal ‘to lift 
up,’’ a musical forte, the piano sing- 
ing then ceasing, and the instru- 
ments alone playing with execution 
an interlude after sentences of pe- 
ee, importance, so as to emphasize 
hem. 


Seled. 1 Chron. ii. 30. 


Seleucia. Antioch’s seaport. The 
Orontes passes Antioch, and falls 
into the sea near §., 16 miles from 
Antioch. Paul and Barnabas at 
their first missionary tour sailed 
from that port (Acts xiii. 4), and 
landed there on returning (xiv. 26). 
Named from the great Alexander’s 
successor, Seleucus Nicator, its 
founder, who died 28) B.c. The 
tivo piers of the old harbour still re- 
main, bearing the names of Paul and 
Barnabas ; the masonry is so good 
that it has been proposed to clear 
out and repair the harbour. 

1 Chron. xxvi. 7. 
Luke iii. 26. 

Senaah. Ezra ii. 85; Neh. vii. 38, 
ili. 3. Eusebius and Jerome men- 
tion Magdal Senaah, “great S.,’’ 
seven miles N. of Jericho. 

The southern of the 
two isolated rocks in the passage of 
Michmash, mentioned in Jonathan’s 
enterprise (lL Sam. xiv. 4, 8), the 
nearer of the two to Geba. He 
made his way across from Geba of 
Benjamin to the Philistine garrison 
at Michmash over S. and Bozez, 
the rocks intervening. S. was named 
from the growth of thorn bushes 
upon it. The ridge between the 
two valleys (still called Suweineh. 
and Buweizeh) has two steep sides, 
one facing the S. towards Geba (S.), 
the other facing the N. towards 
Michmash (Bozez). In going from 
Geba to Michmash, instead of going 
round by the passage of Michmash 
where the two valleys unite, Jona- 
than went directly across the ridge, 
over the two rocks which lay be- 
tween the passages or valleys. 
Senir. 1 Chron. v. 23; Ezek. xxvii. 
5. Wrongly changed to Shenir in 
Deut. iii. 9, 10, S. of Sol. iv. 8. 
[See Hermon. } 

Sennacherib. In the monuments 
Tzin-akki-irib, ‘Sin (the moon god- 
dess) increases brothers,’’ implying 
S. was not the firstborn; or else 
“thanking the god for the gift.” 


’3 son andsuccessor. Ascended 
_ the throne 704 R.c., crushed the 
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revolt of Babylon, and drove away 
Merodach Baladan, made Belibus 
his officer viceroy, ravaged the Ara- 
mean lands on the Tigris and 
Euphrates, and carried off 200,000 
captives. In 701 B.c. warred with the 
tribes on mount Zagros, and reduced 
the part of Media previously inde- 
pendent. In 700 B.c. punished 


Sidon, made Tyre, Arad, and other | 


Phoenician cities, as also Edom and 
Ashdod, tributary. Took Ashkelon, 
warred with Egypt, took Libnah and 
Lachish on the frontier; and haying 
made treaty with Sabacus or So 
(the clay seal of So found in 8.’s 
palace at Koyunjik was probably 
attached to this treaty), he marched 
against Hezextan [see] of Judah 
who had thrown off tribute and in- 
termeddled in the politics of Philis- 
tine cities against S. (2 Kings xviii. 
13.) [See Assyria, NINEVEH. ] 
Hezekiah’s sickness was in his 14th 
year, but S.’s expedition in his 27th, 
which ought to be substituted for 
the copyist’s error “fourteenth.” 
n his way, according to inscriptions 
(G. Smith, in Pal. Expl. Qy. Stat., 
Oct. 1872, p. 198), S. attacked Lulia 
of Sidon, then took Sidon, Zarephath, 
etc. The kings of Palestine men- 
tioned as submitting to S. are Mena- 
hem of Samaria, Tubal of Sidon, 
Kemosh Natbi of Moab, etc. He 
took Ekron, which had submitted to 
Hezekiah and had delivered its king 
Padi up to him; S. reseated Padi on 
his throne. SS. defeated the kings of 
Egypt and Ethiopia at Eltekeh. S. 
took 46 of Judah’s fenced cities in- 
cluding Lachish, the storming of 
which is depicted on his palace walls. 
He shut up Hezekiah, (building towers 
round Jerusalem,)who then submitted 
and paid 80 talents of gold and 800 
of silver. S. gave part of Judah’s 
territory to Ashdod, Ekron, Gaza, 
and Ashkelon. It was at his second 
expedition that the overthrow of his 
host by Jehovah’s Angel took place 
(2 Kings xviii. 17-37, xix.). This was 
probably two years after the first, 
but late in his reign S. speaks of an 
expedition to Palestine apparently. 
“* After this,” in 2 Chron. xxxii. 9, 
17 years after his disaster, in 681 
B.c., his two sons Adrammelech and 
Sharezer assassinated him after a 
reign of 22 years, and Hsarhaddon 
ascended the throne 680 B.c. Hsar- 
haddon’s inscription, stating that he 
was at war with his half brothers, 
after his accession, agrees with the 
Bible account of S.’s assassination. 
Moses of Chorene confirms the escape 
of the brothers to Armenia, and says 
that part was peopled by their de- 
scendants. §.’s second invasion of 
Babylon was apparently in 699 B.C. ; 
he defeated a Phaidon chief who 
headed an army in support of Mero- 
dach Baladan. S. put one of his own 
sons on the throne instead of Belibus. 
S. was the first who made Nineveh 
the seat of government. The grand 
palace at Koyunjik was his, coverin 
more than eightacres. Heembanke 
with brick the Tigris, restored the 
aqueducts of Nineveh, and repaired 
a second palace at Nineveh on the 
mound of Nebi Yunus. Its 
were ranged about three courts, one 


154 ft. by 125, another 124 by 90. |” god; 


Sepharvaim. 


SEPHARVAIM 


One hall was 180 ft. long by 40 broad; 
60 small rooms have been opened. 
He erected ame- 
morial tablet at 
the mouth of the 
nahr el Kelb on 
the Syrian coast, 
beside an inscrip- 
tion recording 
Rameses the 
Great’s con- 
quests six hund- 
red years before; 
this answers to 
his boast that 
“he had come up to the height of the 
mountains, to the sides of Lebanon.”’ 


EGYPTIAN SCULPTORS. 


Senuah. Neh. xi. 9, 1 Chron. ix. 7. 
Seorim. 1 Chron. xxiv. 8. 
Sephar. Gen.x. 30. Zafar or Dha- 


fari, a seaport on the coast of Hadra- 
maut. Pronounced by Arabs Isfor. 
A series of villages near the shore 
of the Indian Ocean, not merely one 
town. El Beleed or Hark’am, con- 
sisting of but three or four inhabited 
houses, on a peninsula between the 
ocean and a bay, is the ancient Zafar 
(Fresnel). 


Sepharad. Jerusalem’s citizens, cap- 


tives at §S., shall return to occupy 
the city and southern Judea (Obad. 
20). Jerome’s Hebrew tutor thought 
S. was on the Bosphorus. Jerome 
derives it from an Assyrian word 
“limit,” 7.e. scattered in all re- 
gions abroad (so Jas. i. 1). The 
modern Jews think Spain. As Zare- 
phath, a Phoenician city, was men- 
tioned in the previous clause, S. is 
probably some Phoenician colony in 
Spain or some other place in the far 
West (comp. Joel iii. 6, to which 
Obadiah refers). C Pa Rad occurs 
before Ionia and Greece in a cunei- 
form inscription giving a list of the 
Persian tribes (see also Niebuhr, 
Reiseb. ii. 31). Also in Darius’ epi- 
taph at Nakshi Rustam, i. 28, before 
Tonia in the Behistun inscription (i. 
15). Thus it would be Sardis (the 
Greeks omitting the ph) in Lydia. 
In favour of Spain is the fact that 
the Spanish Jews are called Sephar- 
dim, the German Jews Ashkenazim. 
From southern Ava, 

uthah, and Hamath, the Assyrian 
king brought colonists to people 
Samaria, after the ten tribes were 
deported (2 Kings xvii. 24). Rab- 
shakeh and Sennacherib (xviii. 34, 
xix. 18) boastingly refer to Assyria’s 
conquest of S. as showing the hope- 
lessness of Samaria’s resistance (Isa. 
xxxvi. 19): ‘‘ where are the gods of 
Hamath . .. S.? have they (the 
gods of Hamath and 8.) delivered 
Samaria out of my hand?’ How 
just the retribution in kind, that Is- 
rael having chosen the gods of Ha- 
math and 8. should be sent to Ha- 
math and §. us their place of exile, 
and that the people of Hamath and 
S. should be sent to the land of 
Israel to replace the Israelites! 
(Prov. i. 31, Jer. ii. 19.) S. is Sip- 

ara, N. of Babylon, built on both 

anks of Euphrates (or of the canal 
nahr Agane), whence arises its dual 
form, -aim, “the two Si as.” 
Above the nahr Malka. The one 
Sippara was called Sipar-sa-samas, 
i.e. consecrated to Samas the sun 
the other, Sipar-sa-Anunit, 


SEPTUAGINT 


consecrated to the goddess Anunit. 
The Sepharvites burned their child- 
ren in fire to ADRAMMELECH and 
ANAMMELECH [see], the male and 
female powers of the sun; on the 
monuments §8. is called ‘‘S. of the 
sun.’’ Nebuchadnezzar built the old 
temple, as the sacred spot where 
Xisuthrus deposited the antediluvian 
annals before entering the ark, 
whence his posterity afterwards 
recovered them (Berosus Fragm. ii. 
501, iv. 280). Part of S. was called 
Agana from Nebuchadnezzar’s reser- 
voir adjoining. S. is shortened into 
Sivra and Sura, the seat of a famed 
Jewish school. Mosaib now stands 
near its site. The name Sippara 
means ‘‘the city of books.” The 
Berosian fragments designate it 
Pantibiblia (all books). Here pro- 
bably was a library, similar to that 
found at Nineveh, and which has 
been in part deciphered by G. Smith 
and others. 
Septuagint. Designated LXX. The 
Gr. version of O. T., made for the 
Greek speaking (Hellenistic) Jews at 
Alexandria. The oldest MSS. in 
capitals (uncials) are the Cottonian 
(fragments) in British Museum; 
Vatican (representing especially the 
oldest text) at Rome; Alexandrian 
in British Museum, of which Baber 
in 1816 published a facsimile ; Sinai- 
tic at Petersburgh. Alexandrian is 
of the fifth cent., the others are of the 
fourth. The ancient text current be- 
fore Origen was called ‘‘ the common 
one”; he compared this with the 
versions of Aquila, Theodotion, and 
Symmachus, and marked the LXX. 
with an obelos + where he found 
superfluous words, and supplied de- 
ficiencies of LAX X. from those three, 
pretixing an asterisk*. 
Its wide circulation among Hellenistic 
Jews before Christ providentially 
prepared the way for the gospel. Its 
completion was commemorated by a 
early feast at Alexandria (Philo, 
it. Mos. ii.). Its general use is 
proved by the manner of its quota- 
tion in N.T. The Jews in Justin 
Martyr’s Apology questioned its ac- 
curacy. A letter of Aristeas to his 
brother Philocrates (Hody, Bibl. 
Text. Orig., 1705) describes the origin 
of LXX.; King Ptolemy (Philadel- 
phus), by the advice of his librarian 
Demetrius Phalereus, obtained from 
the highpriest at Jerusalem 72 inter- 
preters, six from each tribe; by con- 
ference and comparison in 72 days 
they completed the work. Aristo- 
bulus(second century B.C., in Clemens 
Alex. Strom.) says that, before De- 
metrius, others had made a transla- 
tion of the pentateuch and Joshua 
(the history of the going forth from 
Kzypt, etc.). Aristeas’ letter is pro- 
bably a forgery of an Alexandrian 
Jew; nevertheless the story gave 
its title to the LXX. (70, the round 
number for 72.) The composition at 
Alexandria begun under the earlier 
Ptolemies, 280 B.c.; the pentateuch 
alone at first; these are the main 
facts well established. The Alexan- 
drian Macedonic Gr. forms in the 
LXX. disprove the coming of 72 in- 
terpreters from Jerusalem, and show 
that the translators were Alexan- 
drian Jews. The pentateuch is the 
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best part of the version, being the 
first translated; the other books 
betray increasing degeneracy of the 
Heb. MSS., with decay of Hebrew 
learning. ‘he LXX. translators had 
not Heb. MSS. pointed as ours; 
nor were their words divided as ours. 
Different persons translated ditferent 
books, and no general revision har- 
monized the whole. Names are 
differently rendered in different 
books. The poetical parts (except 
Psalms and Proverbs) are inferior to 
the historical. In the greater pro- 
phets important passages are misun- 
derstood, as Isa. ix. 1, 6, Jer. xxiii. 
6; Ezekiel and the lesser prophets 
are better. Theodotion’s version of 
Daniel was substituted for LXX., 
which was not used. The delicate 
details of the Heb. are sacrificed in 
LXX., the same word in the same 
chapter being often rendered by 
differing words, and differing words 
by the same word, the names of God 
(Jehovah, Kurios, and Elohim, 
Theos) being confounded; and pro- 
per names at times being translated, 
and Heb. words mistaken for words 
like in form but altogether different 
in sense (sh being mistaken for s, 
w for w,r for d, 1 for 1). Some 
of the changes are designed {see OLD 
TESTAMENT]: Gen. ii. 2, ‘sixth’ for 
‘“seventh.”’ Strong Heb. expressions 
are softened, ‘‘God’s power”’ for 
‘‘hand,” “word” for ‘“‘mouth’’; so 
no stress can be laid on the LXX. 
words to prove a point. 


Use of LXX. Being made from MSS. 


older far than our Masoretic text 
(from 280 to 180 B.c.), it helps to- 
wards arriving at the true text in 
doubtful passages; so Ps. xxii. 16, 
where LXX. ‘‘they pierced’’ gives 
the true reading instead of “as a 
lion,’ Aquila a Jew (A.D. 188) so 
transl. “they disfigured”; (xvi. 10) 
“Thy Holy One”’ singular, instead of 
our Masoretic ‘‘Thy holy ones.’? The 
LXX. is an impartial witness, being 
ages before the controversy. between 
Jews and Christians. In Gen. iv. 8 
LXX. has “and Cain said to Abel his 
brother, Let us go into the plain”’ or 
“field”? (so Samaritan pentateuch) ; 
but Aquila, Symmachus, Theodo- 
tion, and the Targum of Onkelos 
agree with our Heb. Of 350 quo- 
tations of the O. T. in the N. T. 
only 50 differ materially from LXX. 
Its language moulded the concep- 
tions of the N. T. writers and 
preachers. The Hebrew ideas and 
modes of thought are transfused into 
its Greek, which is wholly distinct 
from classic Greek in this. Expres- 
sions unknown to the latter are in- 
telligible from LXX., as ‘‘ believe in 
God,” “faith toward God,”’ “flesh,” 
“ spirit,’ “ justify,’ ‘fleshly mind- 
edness.” “The passover’’ includes 
the after feast and sacrifices (Deut. 
xvi. 2), illustrating the question on 
moe day Christ kept it (John xviii. 
8). 


Serah. Gen. xlvi.17; 1 Chron. vii. 


30. Saran in Num. xxvi. 46. 


Seraiah. 1. 2 Sam. viii. 17. 2. The 


highpriest under king Zedekiah; 
taken by Nebuzaradan, captain of 
the Babylonian guard, and slain at 
Riblah (2 Kings xxv. 18, 1 Chron. 
vi. 14, Jer. ii. 24). 8. Son of Tan- 


11. Neriah’s son, 


Seraphim. 


SERAPHIM 


humeth the Netophathite ; came to 
the Babylonian viceroy Gedaliah to 
Mizpah, who promised{security to the 
Jews who should dwell in the land, 
serving the king of Babylon (2 Kings 
xxv. 23, Jer. xl. 8). 4. 1 Chron. iv. 
18, 14. 5. 1 Chron. iv. 35. 6. Ezra 
ii. 2, Neh. vii. 7 Azariah. 7. Ezra 
vii. l. 8. Neh. x.2. 9. Neh. xi. 
11. 10. Neh. xii. 1, 12. 

Baruch’s brother 
(Jer. li. 59, 61). Went with Zede- 
kiah to Babylon in the fourth year 
of his reign. Jeremiah gave a special 
copy of the prophecy to 8S. where- 
with to console the Jews in their 
Babylonian exile. Though S. was 
to cast it into the Euphrates, a 
symbol of Babylon’s fate, he retained 
ioe substance in memory, to com- 
municate orally to his countrymen. 
Calvin transl. “‘when he went in 
behalf of Zedekiah,’”’ being sent to 
appease Nebuchadnezzar’s anger at 
his revolt. “This S. was a quiet 
prince,” menuchah, from nuach to 
be quiet (comp. 1 Chron. xxii. 9, ‘‘a 
man of rest’’). S. was not one of 
the courtiers hostile to God’s pro- 
phets, but quiet and docile, ready to 
execute Jeremiah’s commission, not- 
withstanding the risk. Glassius 
transl. “prince of Menuchah” (on 
the borders of Judah and Dan, called 
also Menahath), marg. 1 Chron. ii. 52. 
Maurer transl. ‘“‘commander of the 
royal caravan,’’ on whom it devolved 
to appoint the resting places for the 


night. 

Isa. vi. 2, 8.  God’s 
attendant angels. Seraphim in Num. 
xxi. 6 means the fiery flying (not 
winged, but rapidly moving) ser- 
pents which bit the Israelites ; 
called so from the poisonous inflam- 
mation caused by their bites. Burn- 
ing (from saraph to burn) zeal, 
dazzling brightness of appearance 
(2 Kings ii. 11, vi. 17; Ezek. i. 18; 
Matt. xxviii. 3) and serpent-like 
rapidity in God’s service, always 
characterize 
the seraphim. 
Satan’s serpent 
(nachash) form 
in appearing to 
man may have 


some connec- 
tion with his 

-eoverian cuesusin,  OFiginal form 
as a seraph of 

light. The serpent’s lead sym- 


bolised wisdom in Egypt (2 Kings 
xviii. 4). Satan has wisdom, but 
wisdom not sanctified by the flame 
of devotion. The seraphim with six 
wings and one face differ from the 
cherubini with four wings (in the 
temple only two) and four faces 
(Ezek. i. 5-12); but in Rev. iv. 8 
the four living creatures (zoa) have 
each six wings. The “face’’ and 
“feet” imply a human form. Sera- 
phim however may come from sar, 
‘€prince’? (Dan. x. 18); “with 
twain he covered his face, and with 
twain he covered his feet, and with 
twain he did fly.” Two wings alone 
of the six were kept ready for instant 
flight in God’s service; two veiled 
their faces as unworthy to look on 
the holy God or pry into His secret 
counsels which they fulfilled (Exod. 
iii. 6; Job iv. 18, xv. 15; 1 Kings 


SERED 


xix. 13). Those in the presence of 
Eastern monarchs cover the whole of 
the lower part of their persons 
(which the ‘‘feet’? include). Ser- 
vice consists in reverent waiting on, 
more than in active service for, God. 
Their antiphonal anthem on the 
triune God’s holiness suggests the 
keynote of Isaiah’s prophecies, 
“Holy, holy, holy is Jehovah of 
hosts ; the fulness of the whole earth 
(is) His glory”? (Ps. xxiv. 1, Ixxii. 
19). Besides praising God they are 
secondly the medium of imparting 
spiritual fire from God to His pro- 
phet ; when Isaiah laments alike his 
own and the people’s wncleanness 
of lips, in contrast to the seraphim 
chanting in alternate reponses with 
pure laps God’s praises, and (Isa. vi. 
5-7) with a deep sense of the unfitness 
of his own lipsto speak God’s message 
to the people, one of the seraphim 
flew with a live coal which he took 
from off the altar of burnt offering in 
the temple court, the fire on it being 
_ that which God at first had kindled 
(Levy. ix. 24), and laid it upon Isaiah’s 
mouth, saying, “lo, this hath touched 
thy lips, and thine iniquity is taken 
away and thy sin purged.” Thus 
he was inaugurated in office, as the 
disciples were by the tongues of fire 
resting on them, the sign of their 
speaking of Jesus in various lan- 
guages; his unfitness for the office, 
as well as his personal sin, were re- 
moved only by being brought into 
contact with the sacrificial altar, of 
which Messiah is the antitype. 

Sered. Gen. xlvi. 14, Num. xxvi. 26. 

Sergius Paulus. Proconsul of 

Cyprus, when Paul and Barnabas 

visited it on their first missionary 

circuit (Acts xiii. 7). [See Cyprus 

Pauc, Province, Depury, EtyMas. 

He was at first under the influence of 

Elymas, but being ‘“‘a prudent man’’ 

(i.e. intelligent and searching for the 

truth), he called for Barnabas and 

Paul, and having heard the word of 

God, and having seen the miraculous 

infliction of blindness on the sorcerer, 

“believed, being astonished at the 

(Divine power accompanying the) 

doctrine of the Lord.”’ 

Serpent: nachash. Subtle (Gen. iii. 
1). The form under which Satan 
“the old serpent’? tempted Eve 
(Rev. xii. 9, 2 Cor. xi. 3). The 
serpent being known as subtle, Eve 
was not surprised at his speaking, 
and did not suspect a spiritual foe. 
Its crested 
head of pride, 
poner) skin, 

ascinating, 
unshaded,gaz- 
ing eye,shame- 
less lust, tor- 
tuous move- 
ment, venom- 
ous bite, grovelling posture, all adapt 
it to be type of Satan. The “ cun- 
ning craftiness, lying in wait to 
deceive,’ marks the particular ser- 
pent rather than the serpent order 
generally. The serpent cannot be 
classed physically with the behemah, 

_ the pachyderm and ruminantanimals; 
“the serpent was crafty above 
every behemah in the field’? (Gen. 
iii. 1); nor physically is the serpent 
- feursed above others”; it must be 


COBRA. 


Satan who is meant ‘see Devir]. 
Wise in shunning danger (Matt. x. 
16). Poisonous: Ps. lviii. 4, exl. 3, 
“they have sharpened their tongues”’ 
to give a deadly wound, “like a ser- 
Pere (Ixiv. 3). Lying hid in hedges 
Eccles. x. 8) and in holes of walls 
(Amos v.19). Their wonderful motion 
is effected by the vertebral column 
and the multitudinous ribs which 
form so many pairs of levers, en- 
abling them to advance (Prov. xxx. 
19) ; the serpent, though without feet 
or wings, trails along the rock 
(stony places being its favourite 
resort) whithersoever it will, leaving 
no impression of its way, light, glid- 
ing without noise, quick, and the 
mode unknown tous. The curse in 
Gen. iii. 14 is mainly on Satan, but 
subordinately on the serpent his 
tool; just as the ox that gored a 
man was to be killed, so the serpent 
should suffer in his trailing on the 
belly and being the object of man’s 
disgust and enmity. They shall eat 
the dust at last (7.e. be utterly and 
with perpetual shame laid low), of 
which their present eating dust in 
taking food off the ground is the 
pledge (Isa. lxv. 25; Mic. vii. 17; 
Isa. xlix. 28; Ps. lxxii. 9). 


The nachash is the Naja haje. It 


“will bite without (i.e. unless you 


INDIAN SERPENT CHARMER, 


use) enchantment’? (Eccles. x. 11). 
In Num. xxi. 4-9 the “fiery (caus- 
ing inflammation by the bite) flying 
serpent”’ is the naja, which has the 
power of raising and bringing for- 
ward the ribs under excitement, so 
as to stretch the skin wing-like into 
a broad thin flattened disc, three or 
four times the width of the neck in 
repose, and then dart at its prey. 
Hindoo mythology represents Krish- 
na first as bitten in the foot, then 
as finally crushing the serpent’s 
head beneath his feet; evidently a 
tradition from Gen. iii. 15. 


Serpent, brazen. Num. xxi. 4-9; 


John iii. 14, 15. The apocryphal 
Wisdom (xvi. 5-12) says ‘‘ they were 
troubled for a small season that they 
might be admonished having a sign 
of salvation .. . for he that turned 
himself towards it was not saved by 
the thing that he saw, but by Thee 
that art the Saviour of all.” The 
brazen serpent typified the Son of 
man, in that (1) the brazen serpent 
had the form without the venom of 
the deadly serpent; just as Jesus 
was “‘in the likeness of sinful flesh ”’ 
yet “without sin’? (Rom. viii. 3), 
“made sin for us’’ though He “knew 
no sin” (2 Cor. v. 21); the brazen 
serpent seemed the most unlikely 
means of curing the serpents’ bites ; 
so the condemned One seemed most 
unlikely to save the condemned. 


Servant: na’ar, meshareth. 


SEVEN 


eee 


(2) The brazen serpent lifted up onthe 
pole so as to be visible with its bright 
brass (which also is typical: Rey. i. 
15) to the remotest Israelite answers 
to Jesus ‘‘evidently set forth before 
the eyes, crucified” (Gal. iii. 1), so 
that ‘all the ends of the earth” by 
“looking unto” Him may “be 
saved”’ (Isa. xlv. 22), “lifted up 
from the earth,’ and so ‘‘ drawing 
all men unto Him’”’ (John xii. 32- 
84). (3) The cure of the body by 
looking naturally typifies the cure of 
the soul by looking spiritually ; faith 
is the eye of the soul turned to the 
Saviour (Heb. xii. 2), a look froin 
however far off saves (vii. 25; Eph. 
ii. 17; Acts ii. 89); the bitten 
Israelite, however distant, by a look 
was healed. The serpent form, im- 
paled as the trophy of the conqueror, 
implies evil, temporal and spiritual, 
overcome. Wisdom (of which the 
serpent is the symbol) obeying God 
is the source of healing ; as wisdom 
severed from God envenoms and de- 
grades man. Moses’ serpent rod was 
the instrument of power overcoming 
the magicians’ serpents (Exud. vii. 
10-12). [See NeuusaATaN on the 
worship of the relic; so the cross of 
Christ itself was perverted into an 
idol. | 


Serpent charming. [See AppDER.} 


Eccles. x. 11, Jer. viii. 17. 


Serug. Reu’s son, great grandfather 


of Abraham [as to his age see 
nde ater in the Heb. 280 
years, 30 before begetting Nahor, 
200 afterwards; but in LXX. 130 
before begetting Nahor, making 830. 
One of many systematic variations 
lengthening the interval between the 
flood and Abraham from 292 to 1172, 
or as Alex. MS. 1072. Epiphanius 
(Heer. i. 6, § 8) says S. means “‘ pro- 
vocation,”’ and that idolatry began in 
his time, but confined to pictures, 
and that the religion of mankind up 
to his time was Scythic, after S. and 
the building of the Babel tower it 
was Hellenic or Greek. 

In our 
sense, a free, voluntary attendant, as 
Joshua of Moses (Exod. xxxiii. 11; 
so 2 Kings iv. 12, 43, v. 20, vi. 15 
marg. “‘minister’’; 2 Sam. xiii. 17, 
18 ; 1 Kings xx. 14,15). ’Ebed on the 
other hand isa bondservant or slave. 


Seth. Gen. iv. 25, v. 8; 1 Chron. i. 


1. Seth means ‘‘ foundation,” being 
‘appointed ” in Abel’s place as an- 
cestor of the promised Seed. Father 
of Enos=frailty ; a name embodying 
his sense of man’s weakness, the op- 
posite of the Cainites’ pride. This 
sense of frailty led the Sethites to 
calling on God in His covenant rela- 
tion to His believing people; thus 
began the church asa people sepa- 
rated from the world, and its service 
of prayer and praise. Whilst the 
Cainites, by erecting a city and in- 
venting worldly arts, laid the found- 
ation of the world kingdom, the Seth- 
ites, by joint invocation of Jehovah’s 
name 7.e. His self manifestation to- 
wards man, founded the kingdom of 
God. 


Seven. [See Numper.] The Semitic 


has the word in common with 
the Indo-European languages; Heb. 
sheba answering to Latin septem, 
Gr. hepta. 


Several house. 


Shaalabbin. 


Shachia. 1 Chron. viii. 10: Shabiah. 
Shaddai = Atmienry. 


SEVERAL HOUSE 


[See Uzzran. ] 

A town in Dan (Josh. 
xix. 42). [See SHAaLBIM. | 
Shaalbim=place of foxes or jackals. 
The common form for SHAALABBIM 
(Jud. i. 35). Held by the Amorites, 
but at last reduced to be tributary 
by the house of Joseph. One of 
Solomon’s commissariat districts (1 
Kings iv. 9). SHAALBONITE (2 Sam. 
ae 32) probably means a native of 


Shaaph. 1. 1 Chron. ii. 47. 2. 
Caleb’s son by his concubine Maa- 
chah; father, 7.e. founder, of Mad- 
mannah (1 Chron. ii. 49). 
Shaaraim=two gateways. A city 
assigned to Judah (Josh. xv. 36, 1 
Sam. xvii. 52). In the SHEPHELAH 
{see] (1 Chron. iv. 81). [See Suit- 
HIM.| The LXX. read Sakarim, 
which favours identifying S. with Tell 
Zekariah above the southern bank of 
the valley of Elah, a large hill with 
terraced sides and caves. 
Shaashgaz. The eunuch in Xerxes’ 
palace, who had charge of those 
women in the second house, 7.e. who 
had been in to the king (Hsth. ii. 14). 
Shabbethai. 1. Ezra x. 15. 2. Neh. 
xi. 16. 


[See Gop.] 
Gesenius derives from shad, shadad, 
“to be strong.” Isa. xiii. 6 plays 
on similar sounds, “destruction from 
the Almighty,’ shod (devastating 
tenypest) from Shaddai. Rashi and 
the Talmud (Chagiga, 12, § 1) from 
sh “He who is,’ and dai “all- 
sufficient.” 


Shadrach. The Chaldee for Hana- 


NIAH [see,and MrsHecH}. Heb. xi. 
33, 34. 

Shage. 1 Chron. xi.34. In 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 38 SHamMaH [see]. 


Shaharaim. 1 Chron. viii. 8. Father 


of many heads of houses whom his 
three wives bare to him. He begat 
in Moab, after he had sent them, 
viz. Hushim and Baara his wives, 
away; there he begat, with Hodesh 
his wife, Jobab, etc. He must have 
been in Moab a long time. 
Bhahazimah. A town of Issachar, 
pnetween Tabor and Jordan (Josh. 
xix. 22). 

Shalem. Gen. xxxiii. 18,19. Rather 
“Jacob came in peace to the city of 
Shechem.” So Rashi and the Jewish 
commentators ; and Samaritan penta- 
teuch. But LXX., Vulg., and Syriac 
as A.V. There isa ‘‘Salim”’ still 
somewhat in the position required 
three miles EH. of Nablis (Shechem) 
7.e. between Shechem and the Jordan 
valley where at Succoth Jacob was 
just before (ver. 17). But Salim is 
not on any actual line of communi- 
cation between Nablis and the Jordan 
valley. Moreover, if S. were Salim, 
Jacob’s well and Joseph’s tomb 
would have to be removed from 
their appropriate traditional site to 
a spot farther EH. and nearer Salim. 
Shalim, the land of; or Shaalim 
=the land of foxes” or ‘‘jackals”’ 
(1 Sam. ix. 4), through which Saul 
passed, seeking Kish’s asses. East- 
ward from Shalisha, where on Van 
de Velde’s map we find Beni Mussah 
and Beni Salem. Between Shalisha 
and the land of Yemini (Benjamin ?). ) 


? 
> 


2 Kings xv. 5.|Shalisha. 1 Sam. ix. 4. 


Shallun. 
Shalmai, children of, or SHAMLAI. 


Shalman, SHALMANESER. 
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Between 
mount Ephraim and Shalim. Keil 
makes §. the country round Baal- 
Shalishah (2 Kings iv. 42), 15 Roman 
miles N. of Diospolis (Lydda) ; ac- 
cording to Eusebius (Onom.) pro- 
bably the country W. of Jiljilia 
where three wadies run into the one 
called Kurawa, whence came the 
name §&., 7.e. threeland. There are 
ruins, Sirisia, Salita, Shilta, and 
Kefr thilth, all modifications of the 
Heb. shalsh ‘three.’ In the 
shephelah. 


Shallecheth, the gate=overturn- 


ang. 1 Chron. xxvi. 16. Bétcher 
transl. ‘“‘refuse door.” The gate 
was at the road of ascent from the 
middle valley of Jerusalem to the 
western side of thetemplecourt. This 
ascending causeway is still existing, 
though hidden by the houses in the 
valley. So the Shallecheth gate is 
the bab Silsileh or Sinsleh, which 
enters the western wall of the Haram 
area opposite the southern end of the 
platform of the Dome of the Rock, 
600 ft. from the S.W. corner of the 
Haram wall. [See Trempnn, JERU- 
SALEM. ] 


Shallum=retribution. 1. Son of Ja- 


besh; 15th king of Israel. Smote 
Zachariah, son of Jeroboam IL., 
openly before the people (showing 
that their sympathies were with him), 
and seized the kingdom (2 Kings xv. 
9, 10), thereby fulfilling the prophecy 
that Jehu’s dynasty should last only 
to the fourth generation (2 Kings 
x. 30). Slain after a month’s reign 
by Menahem, illustrating the retri- 
butive law (Matt. xxvi. 52; Rev. 
xiii. 10). 2. The prophetess Hul- 
dah’s husband (2 Kings xxii. 14); 
keeper of the priestly vestments 
(2 Chron. xxxiv. 22). 3. 1 Chron. 
ii. 40, 41. 4. King Josiah’s fourth 
son in order, according to 1 Chron. 
iii. 15, Jer. xxii. 11; by birth third 
son [see JeHoanaz). 5. 1 Chron. 
iv. 25. 6. Ezra vii. 2; 1 Chron. 
vi. 12, 13. '7. 1 Chron. vii. 13; SHIL- 
LEM in Gen. xlvi. 24, Num. xxv. 48, 
49. 8. 1 Chron. ix. 17; Hara ii. 42. 
9. Son of Kore (1 Chron. ix. 19, 31). 
From ver. 18 it seems 8., etc., were 
of higher rank than §., Akkub, etc., 
who were “‘ for the companies of the 
sons of Levi.”” 10. 2 Chron. xxviii. 
12. 11. Hzrax. 24. 12. Hzrax. 42. 
13. Rebuilt the wall with his 
daughters (Neh. iii.12). 14. Jere- 
miah’s uncle (Jer. xxxii. 7); perhaps 
the same as §., Huldah’s husband. 
15. Jer. xxxv. 4. 

Neh. iii. 15. 


Ezra ii. 46; Neh. vii. 48. 
Hos. x. 
14 the eser common to 8S. with three 
other Assyrian kings is omitted, 
Tiglath Pil-eser, Hsar-haddon, and 
Shar-ezer. No monuments of 8. 
remain, because Sargon his suc- 
cessor, an usurper, destroyed them. 
The Assyrian canon agrees with 
Scripture in making S. king directly 
after Tiglath Pileser. Menander of 
Ephesus spoke of his warring in 
southern Syria and besieging Tyre 
five years (Josephus, Ant. ix. 14). 
See HosHna and Sarcon.] Hoshea 
ing of Israel revolted; then, on S. 
coming up against him, became his 


SHAMMAH 


tributary servant, but conspired in 
dependence on So of Egypt, and 
withheld tribute. S.a second time 
invaded the Holy Land (728 B.c.). 
As Sargon claims the capture of 
Samaria he must have ended what 
8. began. Scripture (1 Kings xvii. 
3-6, the general expression ‘“‘ the king 
of Assyria,’ and xviii. 9, 10, ‘‘ they 
took it,’’) accords with this: ‘‘S. 
spoiled Beth Arbel in the day of 
battle.” G. Smith states that tablets 
prove the S.H. palace at Nimrud to 
be that of Shalmaneser, 860 B.c. 
Shama. 1 Chron. xi. 4. 
Shamariah. 2 Chron. xi. 19. 
Shamed, or Shamer. 1 Chron. viii. 


12. 

Shamer. 1. 1 Chron. vi. 46. 2. 
1 Chron. vii. 34. 

Shamgar. Son of Anath, judge of 


Israel after Ehud, and immediately 
before Barak (Jud. v. 6, 8; iii. 81). 
Probably a Naphtalite, as Beth 
Anath was of Naphtali. This tribe 
took a foremost part in the war with 
Jabin (iv. 6, 10; v.18). The tribu- 
tary Canaanites (i. 33) combined with- 
the Philistines against Israel, ren- 
dering the highways unsafe and 
forcing Israelite travellers into bye- 
ways to escape notice. The villages 
were forsaken, and as in later times 
the oppressors disarmed Israel of all 
swords and spears (iv. 8; 1 Sam. xiii. 
19, 22). With an ow goad, his only 
weapon (comp. Jud. xv. 15, 16, an 
undesigned coincidence marking gen- 
uineness; 1 Sam. xvii. 47, 50; spiritu- 
ally 2 Cor. x. 4, 1 Cor. i. 27) he slew 
600 Philistines, thereby giving Israel 
deliverance from oppressors for a 
time. So he prepared the way for 
Deborah and Barak’s more decisive 
blow. The inadequacy of the instru- 
ment renders Jehovah’s might the 
more evident. 

Shamhuth,. 1 Chron. xxvii.8. ‘The 
IzRaAHITE”’ or ‘‘Zarhite”’ (ver. 18); 
of the family of Zerah, son of Judah 
(ii. 4, 6). Called SHAMMOTH in xi. 
27. Belonging to Harod, not “ Hu- 
rorite ” (a mistake of 1for ); 2 Sam. 
xxii. 25, “‘SHamMMAH the Harodite.”’ 

Shamir=a sharp point. 1. A town 
in the mountains of Judah (Josh. xv. 
48) ; probably eight or nine miles 8. 
of Hebron. 2. The judge Tola’s 
home and burial place in mount 
Ephraim (Jud. x. 1, 2). Why Tola of 
Issachar dwelt there is uncertain ; 
either for security from the Canaan- 
ites, or Issachar may have possessed 
some towns in the Ephraim mount- 
ains. Van de Velde identifies S. 
with Khirbet Sammer, a ruin in the 
mountains overlooking the Jordan 
valley, ten miles H.S.E. of Nablis. 

Shamir. 1 Chron. xxiv. 24. 

Shamma. 1 Chron. vii. 37. 

Shammah. Il, Gen. xxxvi. 13,17; 1 
Chron. i. 87. 2. Jesse’s third son, 
Suimea, SHIMEAH, SHIMMA (1 Sam. 
xvi. 9, 18) ; present at David’s anoint- 
ing and at the battle with Goliath 
(xvii. 13). 8. One of David’s three 
mighties ; sonof Agee the Hararite. 
Single handed he withstood the 
Philistines in a field of lentiles 
(“barley ’”’ according to 1 Chron. xi. 
13, 14, 27, where also by a copyist’s 
error S. is omitted and the deed 
attributed to Eleazar), when the rest 
fled before them and Jehovah by 


SHAMMAI 


him wrought a great victory (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 11, 12). 4. [See SHamuuru. } 
5. 2 Sam. xxiii. 32, 33, instead of 
“Jonathan Shammah,” should read 
“Jonathan son of Shage,’’ or, com- 
bining both as Kennicott suggests, 
“Jonathan son of Shamha” (1 
Chron. xi. 34). 

Shammai. 1. 1 Chron. ii. 28, 32. 
2.° Of Maon (1 Chron. ii. 44, 45). 
3. Brother of Miriam and Ishbah, 
all three being sons of “ Bithiah the 
daughter of Pharaoh whom Mered 
took” (these words ought to be 
transposed after ‘‘ Jalon’’: 1 Chron. 


iv. 17, 18). [See Biruran, Merep, 
and JEHUDIJAR. | 
Shammua. 1. Num. xiii. 4. 2. 


1 Chron. xiv. 4; Shimea in ii. 5. 
3. Neh. xi. 17; called also Shema- 
iah, father of Obadiah (1 Chron. ix. 
16). 4. Neh. xii. 18. 

Shamsherai. 1 Chron. viii. 26. 

Shapham. 1 Chron. v. 12. 

Shaphan=the jerboa. 2 Kings xxii. 
3, 12; Jer. xxix. 8, xxxvi. 10-12, 
xxxix. 14, xl. 5, 9, 11, xli. 2, xliii. 6; 
‘Kzek. viii. 11. Sent by king Josiah, 
with the governor of the city and the 
recorder, to Hilkiah to take account 
of the money collected for repairing 
the temple. Hilkiah gave the dis- 
covered copy of the lawto S. who 
read itto the king. Josiah then sent 
S., etc., to Huldah the prophetess to 
inquire of the Lord His will. S. 
must have been then an old man, for 
his son Ahikam was then a man of 
influence at court. Ahikam was Jere- 
miah’s friend; hence Gemariah gives 
the prophet and Baruch a friendly 
warning to hide, and intercedes that 
Jehoiakim should not burn the roll 
(Jer. xxxvi. 12, 19, 25). 

Shaphat=judge. 1. Num. xiii.5. 2. 
1 Kings xix. 16,19. 3. 1 Chron. iii. 
22. 4, 1 Chron.v.12. 5. 1 Chron. 
Xxvii. 29. 

Shapher, Mount=pleasant. Num. 
xxxili. 23, 24. Hither jebel esh 
Shureif, 40 miles W. of Ras el Ka’a 
(near Rissah), or else jebel Sherafeh, 
a rocky promontory on the W. shore 
of the Ylanitic gulf, near the southern 
limit of the Tih. The former is more 
likely (Speaker’s Comm.). Jebel 
Araif, a conical hill, standing out at 
the S.W. corner of the wilderness of 
Zin. The wady Shareif at the N. 
side may be a corruption of S. Here 
isa broad pleasant valley, affording 
fine pasture (Imperial Dict.). 

Sharai. LHzra x. 40. 

Sharar. 2 Sam. xxiii. 38. Sacarin 
1 Chron. xi. 35. 

Sharezer =the king protects. Sen- 
nacherib’s son and murderer, with 
Adrammelech. Moses of Chorene 
calls him Sanasar, and says the Ar- 
menian king to whom he fled gave 
him a tract of land where his de- 
scendants became numerous. 

Sharon, Saron. 1 Chron. v. 16; Isa. 
xxxili. 9, “‘the excellency (beauty) of 
S.”’ (xxxv. 2), lxv. 10; Song of Sol. 
ii. 1, ‘the rose (narcissus) of S.,” 
famous for flowers and for pasture ; 
Acts ix. 35. The broad rich tract 
betiveon the central mountains and 

_ the Mediterranean, stretching from 
Joppa or Jaffa northwards to Car- 
mel. Half the width is of marl and 
alluvial soil, the other half of old red 
Semi-consolidated sand and shelly 


Shashai. 
Shashak. 1 Chron. viii. 14, 25. 
Shaul. 1. Gen. xlvi. 10, Exod. vi. 15, 


Shaveh, Valley of. 
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SHEAR JASHUB 


breccias. [See Patestine.|] The 
coast is marked by white sandhills; 
fine corn, well trimmed plantations, 
and long gentle swells of rich red and 
black earth, characterize 8. A second 
8. beyond Jordan is not meant in 1 
Chron. vy. 16,as some have imagined. 
It is not said that the Gadites pos- 
sessed cities in S. but only pastures 
of 8.; these the Gadites sought for 
their herds as far as the Mediter- 
ranean coast. As intercourse was 
maintained between the cis-Jordanic 
Manassites and the trans-Jordanic 
Manassites, the Gadites with the 
latter might very well repair with 
their herds to the 8. pastures, as the 
domain of cis-Jordanic Manasseh 
stretched into the plainof S. Transl. 
‘and in all the pasture grounds of 
8. unto their outgoings’’ to the sea 
(Josh. xvii. 9). David had his herds 
feeding in S. with Shitrai the Sha- 
ronite over them. Gesenius derives 
8S. from jashar ‘‘ straight,” “‘a plain 
country.” One of the earliest re- 
corded travellers in this district was 
an Egyptian, whose papyrus has been 
lately transliterated; then as now 
agricultural pursuits prevailed here, 


PLOUGH DRAWN BY MEN. 


and illustrations are still found of 
the Egyptian and Eastern ploughs. 


Sharuhen. A town in Judah allotted 


to Simeon (Josh. xix. 6). Called 
SHILHIM in xv. 32, SHAARAIM in 1 
Chron. iv. 81. The name may be 
preserved in Tell Sheriah, half way 
between Gaza and Beersheba, ten 
miles W. of the latter, Bir es Seba, 
at the head of wady Sheri’ah, 1.e. 
‘the watering place.’ 

Ezra x. 40. 


Num. xxvi. 13, 1 Chron. iv. 24. Jewish 
tradition identifies Shaul with Zimri, 
“* who did the work of the Canaanites 
in Shittim’’ (Targum Pseudo Jon., 
Gen. xlvi.). 2. Shaul of Rehoboth 
by the river was one of the kings of 
Edom (1 Chron. i. 48, 49); Saun in 
Gen. xxxvi. 87. 3. 1 Chron. vi. 24. 

“‘The king’s 
dale,’ where Melchizedek and the 
king of Sodom met Abraham (Gen. 
xiv. 17). There ABSALOM [see | reared 
for himself a pillar, to keep his name 
in remembrance ; ‘f Absalom’s place”’ 
(2 Sam. xviii. 18). The pyramidal 
monument, the northern one of the 
group of monuments W. of Olivet, is 
hardly ‘‘the pillar of Absalom,” for 
“the king’s dale’”’ was an emek, 7.e. 
a broad open valley, not a deep ra- 
vine as that of Kedron. Josephus 
says it was a column and of marble 
(Ant. vii. 10, § 8), and erected, where- 
as the oldest and lowest part of the 
pyramidal monument is not “ erect- 
ed” but eut out, and this of the 
limestone of the hill. Its Ionic capi- 
tals and frieze ornamentation betray 
Roman or Grecian art. Josephus’ 
account however that it was ‘‘two 
stadia from Jerusalem”’ agrees with 


Shawm. 


the nearness of Shaveh valley to 
Salem or Jerusalem. 


Shaveh Kiriathaim. Gen. xiv. 


5. The dwelling place of the Emim 
at Chedorlaomer’s incursion. The 
dale or valley (Shaveh) by which 
Kiriathaim was situated. Or “the 
valley of the two cities.” [See 
KiRIATHAIM. | 


Shavsha. David’s scribe or secre- 


tary of state (1 Chron. xviii. 16). 
SERAIAH in 28am. vili.17. Suisua 
in 1 Kings iv. 8. SHEVA in 2 Sam. 
xx. 25. 

Prayerbook version of 
Psalms, instead of Bible version, 
“cornet.” A bass instrument like 


SHAWM, 


the clarionet, from German schal- 
mete a reed pipe, with the compass 
of an octave and the tone of a bas- 
soon, but plaintive. On the manor 
house walls, Leckingfield, near Be- 
verley, Yorkshire, is the following: 


**A shawme maketh a swete sounde, for 


he tunythe the basse ; 

It mountithe not to hye, but kepith 
rule and space. 

Yet yf it be blowne with to vehement a 


wynde, 
It makithe it to mysgoverne out of his 
kinde.’”’ 


Sheal. Ezra x. 29. 
Shealtiel. LKzraiii. 2,8; Neh. xii.1; 


Hag. i. 1, 12, 14, ii. 2, 283; 1 Chron. 
iii. 17 Savatutet. Father of Ze- 
rubbabel in a legal point of view 
(Luke iii. 27, Matt. i.12). Pedaiah 
was natural father of Zerubbabel (1 
Chron. iii. 18,19). S. dying with- 
out male issue, Pedaiah by the Levi- 
rate law married his brother’s widow 
(Deut. xxv. 5-10, Matt. xxii. 24-28). 
S. was son of Jeconiah not by natu- 
ral birth but by heritage only on his 
mother’s side. Luke iii. 27, 31, makes 
S. son of Neri, a descendant of Da- 
vid, through Nathan not Solomon ; 
probably Jeconiah, (besides the Zede- 
kiah in 1 Chron. iii. 16 who died 
childless,) had another son, Assir, who 
left only a daughter, who, according 
to the law as to heiresses (Num. 
xxvii. 8, xxxvi. 8, 9), married a man 
of her paternal tribe, viz. Neri, of 
David’s family in Nathan’s line. 
From this marriage sprang S., Mal- 
chiram, and the other “sons,’’ ¢.e. 
grandsons, of Jeconiah in 1 Chron. 
ui. 17, 18. 


Sheariah. 1 Chron. viii. 38, ix. 44. 
Shearin 


house: beth’equed. Be- 
tween Jezreel and Samaria, where 
Jehu slew at the wellor pit 42 of the 
royal family of Judah (2 Kings x. 12, 
14). Lit. ‘“‘the place where shep- 
herds bound sheep when about to 
shear them,” from’aquad ‘‘ to bind.” 
Gesenius transl. “the meeting place 
of shepherds.” In the Esdraelon or 
Jezreel plain, 15 Roman miles from 
Legio (Lejun): Eusebius Onom. The 
village Beit Kad, though exactly this 
distance, is not on the plain but S. of 
mount Gilboa. Conder suggests 
?Akadah as the site, on the western 
side of the great plain. 


Shear Jashub=“a remnant shall 


retwmn.” Isaiah’s son who accom- 
panied him in meeting Ahab. His 
name was a standing memorial to 


SHEBA 


Ahaz, symbolising the saving of the 
remnant of Judah when Israel was 
cast away (Isa. vii. 1-7; x. 20-22; 
vi. 13), therefore that Pekah of Israel 
and Rezin of Damascus could not 
succeed. 

Sheba. 1. Son of Bichri a Benjamite, 
aman of Belial (2 Sam. xx. 1-22). 
The tribe of Benjamin through S. 
sought to regain the ascendancy 
which it lost at Saul’s fall. Judah 
alone remained faithful to David 
“from Jordan even to Jerusalem’’; 
the rest of Israel followed S. The 
division between Israel and Judah 
already had shown itself under Ish- 
bosheth (2 Sam. ii. 4-9), again at the 
close of Absalom’s rebellion (xix. 
41-43). David felt the greatness of 
the crisis, ‘‘ now shall 8. do us more 
harm than did Absalom.” S. tra- 
versed the country gathering follow- 
ers, and finally aimed at fortifying 
himself in ABEL BETH MAACHAH 
[see] in the far N., which was pro- 
bably connected with Absalom’s re- 
bellion through Maacah his mother, 
and was famed for worldly wisdom. 
A woman in it saved the city by 
cutting off and casting S.’s head to 
Joab (see Hecles. ix. 14,15). [See 
Amasa and Joas.] 2. 1 Chron. v. 
3 


13. 

Sheba, from whom the country de- 
rives its name. 1. Grandson of Cush 
and son of Raamah (Gen. x. 7). 2. 
Son of Joktan (Gen. x. 28). 3. Grand- 
son of Abraham by Keturah; son of 
Jokshan (Gen. xxv. 3). This is an 
instance of the intermingling of the 
early descendants of Shem and Ham. 
SHEBA was a wealthy region of Arabia 
Felix or Yemen (1 Kings x. 1; Ps. 
lxxii. 10, 15, where ‘‘S.” is Joktan- 
ite, ‘‘Smpa’’ Cushite [see]; Jobi. 
15, the Keturahite S., vi. 19; Isa. 
lx. 6; Jer. vi. 20; Ezek. xxvii. 22, it 
was the 8.son of Raamah and grand- 
son of Cush that carried on the 
Indian traffic with Palestine in 
conjunction with the Keturahite S. 
(Joel iii. 8.) The Sabeans were 
famed for myrrh, frankincense, and 
cinnamon, their chief city being 
Mariaba (Strabo xvi. 777), named 
also Seba, the one being the city the 
other the fortress (near the famous 
dyke el ’Arim, built to store water 
and avert mountain torrents). This 
was afterwards the celebrated Him- 
yeritic Arab kingdom, called from 
the ruling family of Himyer. The 
Cushite 8. and his brother Dedan 
settled along the Persian gulf [see 
Raamau ], but afterwards were com- 
bined with the Joktanite Sabean 
kingdom. The buildings of Mariaba 
or Seba are of massive masonry, and 
evidently of Cushite origin. The 
Joktanites (Semitics) were the early 
colonists of southern Arabia. The 
Himyerites Strabo first mentions in 
the expedition of A. Gellius (24 B.c.); 
the Arabs however place Himyer 
high in their list. Himyer may mean 
“the red man,’’ akin to the Red 
Sea” and ‘‘ Phoenician.” The king- 
dom probably was called ‘ 8.” 
(Seba=‘“ turned red’’), its reigning 
family Himyer; the old name was 
preserved until the founding of the 
modern Himyeritic kingdom about a 
century B.C. 

“The queen of S.” (1 Kings x. 1, 2, 
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10) ruled in Arabia, not Ethiopia, as 
the Abyssinian church allege; S 
being in the extreme S. of Arabia, 
‘she came (a distance of nearly a 
thousand miles) froin the uttermost 
parts of the earth,” as then known, 
to hear the wisdom of Solomon 
(Matt. xii. 42, Luke xi. 31). Four 
principal Arab peoplesare named: the 
Sabeans, Atramite or Hadramaut, 
Katabeni or Kahtan or Joktan, and 
the Mimeei. 

SHepa. A town of Simeon (Josh. xix. 
2). Possibly the SHema of xy. 26. 
Now Saawe (Knobel). Or §8. is a 
transcriber’s error, repeating the 
end of Beer-sheba; for the number 
of names in xix. 2-6 including 8. 
is 14, whereas 13 is the number 
stated, and in 1 Chron. iv. 28 8. 
is omitted in the list of Simeon. 
But Conder (Pal. Expl., Jan. 1875) 
identifies S. with Tell el Seba, two 
miles of Beersheba, and on the line 
to Moladah (Josh. xix. 2) ; its well is 
a quarter of a mile W. of it. 

Shebah, or Shibeah, meaning seven 
and oath, oaths being ratified with 
sevenfold sacrifices (Gen. xxi. 28,31). 
The well from which BrrRSHEBA 
[see] was named (xxvi. 31-35), called 
from the oath between Isaac and 
the Philistines. 

Shebam. A town in the land E. of 
Jordan, assigned to Reuben and 
Gad (Num. xxxii. 3). The same as 
Shibmah or Sibmah. 

Shebaniah. 1. Neh. ix. 4,5; x. 10. 
2. Neh. x. 4, xii. 14; Shechaniah in 
ver. 3. 3. Neh. x. 12. 4. 1 Chron. 
xv. 24. 

Shebarim. Josh. vii.5. From she- 
ber ‘‘a fracture,” stone quarries near 
the slope E. of the town (Keil), 
or else a spot where were fissures in 
the soil, gradually deepening till they 
ended in a precipice to the ravine 
by which Israel had come from 
Gilgal, ‘the gomg down” marg., 
Heb. Ha-Morad. 

Sheber. 1 Chron. ii. 18, 48. 

Shebna. [See Hezrkian, whose 
treasurer or prefect of the palace 
S. was (Isa. xxii. 15); also see Ext- 
Akim.] For pride (ver. 16), luxury 
(ver. 18), oppression (in contrast to 
Eliakim a “‘ father”? to the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem, ver. 21), and 
alienation from God (contrasted with 
‘God’s servant,’ ver. 20), he was 
doomed to be ‘‘tossed”’ away as a 
ball. Repenting, he was only de- 
graded to the lower post of scribe 
(xxxvi. 3). Whether the threat was 
finally fulfilled on himself, he apo- 
statizing, or on his posterity, is un- 
certain. [See also Toms. ] 

Shebuel. 1. 1 Chron. xxiii. 16, xxvi. 
24; SHUBAEL in xxiv. 20. 2. 1 Chron. 
xxv. 4, SHUBAEL in ver. 20; chief 
of the 13th order or band in the 
temple choir. 

Shecaniah. 1. 1 Chron. xxiv. 11. 
2. A priest under Hezekiah; dis- 
tributed the priests’ daily portion ; 
those on duty and those off duty 
alike received (2 Chron. xxxi. 15- 


19). 

Shechaniah. 1. 1 Chron. iii. 21, 22. 
2. Ezra viii. 3. 8. Ezra viii. 5. 4. 
Ezra x. 2. 5. Neh. iii. 29. 6. Neh. 
vi. 18. 7. Neh. xii. 3. 

Shechem = shoulder, or wpper part 
of the back just below the neck ; ex- 
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plained as if the town were on the 
shoulder of the heights dividing the 
waters that flow towards the Medi- 
terranean on the W. and to the Jor- 
dan on the E.; or ou a shoulder or 
ridge connected with mounts Ebal and 
Gerizim. Called also SicnEm, S¥- 
CHEM, and SycuHar (John iv. 5, Jush. 
xx. 7, Jud. ix. 9, 1 Kings xii. 25). 
Mount Gerizim is close by (Jud. 
ix. 7) on the southeru side, mount 
Ebal on the northern side. These hills 
at the base are but 500 yards apart. 
Vespasian named it Neapolis; coins 
are extant with its name “ Flavia 
Neapolis’’; now Nabliis by corrup- 
tion. The situation is lovely; the val- 
ley runs W. with a soil of rich, black, 
vegetable mould, watered by fount- 
ains, sending forth numerous streams 
flowing W.; orchards of fruit, olive 
groves, gardens of vegetables, and 
verdure on all sides delight the 
eye. On the EH. of Gerizim and Ebal 
the fine plain of Mukina stretches 
from N. to 8. Here firstan Canaan 
God appeared to Abraham (Gen. xii. 
6), and here he pitched his tent and 
built an altar under the oak or tere- 
binth (not “plain’’) of Moreh ; here 
too Jacob re-entered the promised 
Jand (xxxiii. 18, 19), and “‘bought a 
parcel of a field where he had spread 
his tent,’ from the children of Hamor, 
Shechem’s father, and bequeathed it 
subsequently to Joseph (xlvili. 22; 
Josh. xxiv. 82; John iv. 5); a dwell- 
ing place, whereas Abraham’s only 
purchase was a burial place. It lay 
in the rich plain of the Mukhna, and 
its value was increased by the well 
Jacob dug there. Joshua made ‘‘S. 
in mount Ephraim” one of the six 
cities of refuge (Josh. xx. 7). The 
suburbs in our Lord’s days reached 
nearer the entrance of the valley 
between Gerizim and Ebal than now; 
for the narrative in John iv. 30, 35, 
implies that the people could be seen 
as they came from the town toward 
Jesus at the well, whereas Nablis 
now is more than a mile distant, and 
eannot be seen from that point. 
Josephus (B. J. iii. 7, §32) says that 
more than 10,000 of the inhabitants 
were once destroyed by the Romans, 
implying a much larger town and 

opulation than at present. [Sce 
iin, Hamor, and Jacos on the 
massacre by Simeon and Levi, Gen. 
xxxiv.] Under Abraham’s oak at 8. 
Jacob buried the family idols and 
amulets (Gen. xxxv. 1-4). Probably 
too ‘‘the strange gods ”’ or “ the gods 
of the stranger” were those carried 
away by Jacob’s sons from 8. among 
the spoils (xxxv. 2, xxxiv. 26-29). 
The chatee to “be clean and change 
garments ’’ may have respect to the 
recent slaughter of the Shechemites, 
which polluted those who took part. 
in it (Blunt, Undesigned Coince.). S. 
was fora time Ephraim’s civil capital, 
as Shiloh was its religious capital 
(Jud. ix. 2, xxi. 19; Josh. xxiv. 1, 25, 
26; 1 Kings xii. 1). 


At the same “memorial terebinth” at 


S. the Shechemites made Abimelech 
king (Jud. ix. 6). Jotham’s parable 
as to the trees, the vine, the fig, and 
the bramble, were most appropriate 
to the scenery; contrast the shadow 
of the bramble which would rather 
scratch than shelter, with Isa. xxxii. 
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2. Abimelech destroyed S.and sowed 
it with salt (Jud. ix.45). From Geri- 
zim the blessings, and from Ebal the 
curses, were read (Josh. viii. 83-35). 
At 8. Joshua gave his farewell charge 
(xxiv. 1-25). Joseph was buried there 
(ver. 32; Acts vii. 16). At S. Reho- 
boam was made king by Israel (1 
Kings xii. 1) ; he desired to conciliate 
the haughty Ephraimites by being 
crownedthere. Here, “shee 4 his ill 
advised obstinacy, the Israelites re- 
volted to Jeroboam, who made S. his 
capital. Medisval writers (Pal. Expl. 
Qy. Stat., Jan. 1878, p. 27, 28) placed 
the Dan and Bethel of Jeroboam’s 
calves on mounts Kbal and Gerizim. 
The following reasons favour this 
view. (1) The ruins below the western 
peak of Gerizimare still called Lozeh 
or Luz, the old name of Bethel; a 
western spur of Ebal has a site 
Amul ed Din, (possibly Joshua’s 
altar on Ebal,) bearing traces of the 
name Dan, and the hill is called Ras 
el Kady (judgment answering to the 
meaning of Dan). (2) The Bethel of 
the calf was close to the palace of 
Jeroboam who lived in 8. (Amos 
vii. 13, 1 Kings xii. 25.) (3) The 
southern Bethel was in Benjamin 
(Josh. xviii. 22) and would hardly 
lhave been chosen asa religious centre 
by Jeroboam who was anxious to 
draw away the people from Jeru- 
salem (1 Kings xii. 28). (4) The 
southern Bethel was taken from 
Jeroboam by Abijah king of Judah 
(2 Chron. xiii. 19), whereas the calf 
of Bethel was not destroyed but re- 
mained standing long after (2 Kings 
x. 29). (5) The Bethel of the calf is 
mentioned in connection with Sa- 
maria (1 Kings xiii. 32; 2 Kings 
xxiii. 19; Amos iv. 1-4, v. 6), and 
the old prophet at Bethel was of 
Samaria according to Josephus (2 
Kings xxiii. 18). (6) The southern 
Bethel was the seat of a school of 
prophets, which is hardly consistent 
vith its being the seat of the calf 
worship (ii. 2, 3). 


‘The “‘menfrom S.”’ (Jer. xli. 5) who had 


heathenishly ‘‘ cut themselves,” and 
were slain by Ishmael, were probably 
of the Babylonian colonists who 
combined Jehovah worship with 
their old idolatries. S. was the 
chief Samaritan city from the time 
of the setting up of the temple on 

Gerizim down to its destruction in 

129 B.c., 7.e. for about 200 years. 

Sycaar [see]'is probably a corruption of 

Shechem ; others make it a Jewish al- 

teration, for contempt, from shecher 

“a lie.” Jesus remained at S. two 

days and won many converts, the 

firstfruits, followed by a full harvest 
under Philip the evangelist (Acts 

viii. ; John iv. 35-43). 

The population now is about 5000, of 
whom 500 are Greek Christians, 150 
Samaritans, and a few Jews. The 

‘main street runs from E. to W. 
The houses are of stone, the streets 
varrow and dark. Eighty springs 
are within or around 8S. It is the 
centre of trade between Jaffa and 
Beyrdt on one side, and the trans- 
jordanic region on the other. It has 
manufactures of coarse woollen 
fabrics, delicate silk, camel’s hair 
cloth, and soap. Inscriptions from 
the Samaritan pentateuch, of A.D. 


Shechem. 
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529, which had been on the walls of 
a synagogue, have been found and 
read. 


The well of Jacob lies one mile and a 


half E. of S. beyond the hamlet 
Balata; beside a mound of ruins 
with fragments of granite columns 
on a low hill projecting from Geri- 
zim’s base in a N.E. direction, be- 
tween the plain and the opening of 
the valley. Formerly a vaulted 
chamber, ten feet square, with a 
square hole opening into it, covered 
over the tlour in which was the well’s 
mouth. Now the vault has in part 
fallen and covered up the mouth; 
only a shallow pit remains, half filled 
with stones and rubbish. The well 
was 75 feet deep at its last measure- 
ment, but 105 at Maundrell’s visit in 
1697. It is now dry almost always, 
whereas he found 15 feet of water. 
Jacob dug it deer into the rocky 
ground, its position indicating it was 
dug by one who could not rely for 
water on the springs so near in the 
valley (Ain Balata and Defneh), the 
Canaanites being their owners. 
A church was built round it in the 
fourth century, but was destroyed 
before the crusades. Eusebius in 
the early part of the fourth century 
confirms the traditional site; John 
iv. accords with it. Jesus in His 
journey from Jerusalem to Galilee 
rested at it, while ‘‘ His disciples 
were gone away into the city to So 
meat’’ ; so the well must have lain 
before, but at some little distance 
from, the city. Jesus intended on 
their return to proceed along the 
plain towards Galilee, without visit- 
ing the city Himself, which agrees 
with the traditional site. 


The so called “tomb of Joseph,” a 


quarter of a mile N. of the well in 
the open plain, in the centre of the 
opening between Gerizim and Ebal, 
is more open to doubt. A small 
square of high walls surrounds a 
common tomb, placed diagonally to 
the walls; a rough pillar altar is at 
the head, and another at the foot. 
In the left corner is a vine whose 
branches “run over the wall’ (Gen. 
xlix. 22). Maundrell’s description 
applies better to another tomb named 
from Joseph at the N.H. foot of 
Gerizim. However the phrase in 
Gen. xxxiii. 19, “a parcel of a field,”’ 
Josh. xxiv. 32, favours the site near 
Jacob’s well, bechelquat hasadeh, a 
smooth level open cultivated land; 
in Palestine there is not to be found 
such a dead level, without the least 
hollow in a circuit of two hours. 

1. Son of the Hivite 
Hawmor [see, and Dinan and Jacos] 
(Gen. xxxiii. 19, xxxiv.). 2. Num. 
xxvi. 31, Josh. xvii. 2. 3. 1 Chron. 
vii. 19. 


Shechinah, SHekinaH. Not found 


in the Bible but in the targums. 
From shakan ‘to dwell,’’ whence 
comes mishkan ‘‘ the tabernacle.” 
God’s visible manifestation in a 
cloudy pillar and fire; the glorious 
light, enveloped ina cloud and thence 
bursting forth at times (Exod. xvi. 
7-10), especially over the mercy seat 
or capporeth. [See CLOUD, PILLAR 
oF, and Exod. xiii. 21, 22, xiv. 19, 
20.] Its absence from Zerubbabel’s 
temple is one of the five particulars 
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reckoned by the Jews as wanting in 
the second temple. In the targums 
Shekinah is used as a periphrasis for 
God whenever He is said to ‘‘dwell”’ 
in Zion, between the cherubims, etc., 
to avoid the semblance of material- 
ism. ‘They anticipated the Sheki- 
nah’s return under Messiah; Hag. 
i. 8 they paraphrase, ‘‘I will cause My 
Shekinah to dwell in it in glory”; 
Zech. ii. 10, ‘ I will cause My Sheki- 
nah to dwell in the midst of thee,” 
ete. The continued presence of the 
Shekinah down to Nebuchadnezzar’s 
destruction of the temple seems im- 
plied in Josh. iii., iv., vi.; Ps. lxviii. 
1, comp. Num. x. 35; Ps. cxxxii. 8, 
xxx. 1, xcix. 1, 7; Lev. xvi. 2. 

In the N.T. we find, corresponding to 
the Shekinah, “the glory of the 
Lord”: Luke ii. 9; comp. Deut. 
xxxili. 2; Acts vii. 2, 53; 55; Heb. 
ii. 2, ix.5; Rom. ix. 4 “the glory”; 
John i. 14, “the Word tabernacled 
(eskeenosen) among us, and we beheld 
His glory”’?; 2 Cor. iv. 6, xii. 9, 
“that is power of Christ ma 
tabernacle (episkeenosee) upon me”’; 
Rey. xxi. 8. His coming again 
with clouds and fire is the antitype 
of this Sbekinah (Matt. xxvi. 64; 
Luke xxi.27; Acts i. 9,11; 2 Thess. i. 
7, 8; Rev.i. 7). Angels or cherubim 
generally accompany the Shekinah 
(Rev. iv. 7,8; Ps. lxviii. 17; Zech. 
xiv. 5). In Gen. iii. 24 is the earliest 
notice of the Shekinah as a swordlike 
flame between the cherubim, being the 
“*Presence of Jehovah’ from which 
Cain went out, and before which 
Adam and succeeding patriarchs 
worshipped. 

Shedeur. Num.i.5,ii.10. Derived 
from Shaddai, “ the Almighty.” 

Sheep. Gen. iv. 2. Abounded in 
the pastures of Palestine. Shep- 
herds go before them and call them 
by name to follow (John x. 4; Ps. 
Ixxvii. 20, Ixxx. 1). The ordinary 
sheep are the broad tailed sheep, and 
the Ovis aries, like our own except 
that the tail is longer and thicker, 

. and the ears 
larger; called 
bedoween. 

Centuries B.c. 


Aristotle men- 
tions Syrian 
sheep with 


tails a cubit 
wide. The fat 
tail is referred 
to in Lev. iii. 9, vii. 3. The Syrian 
cooks use the mass of fat instead of 
the rancid Arab butter. The sheep 
symbolises meekness, patience, gen- 
tleness, and submission (Isa. liii. 7; 
Acts viii. 32). [See Lams.] Tzon 
means “sheep’’; ayil, the full- 
grown “ram,’’ used for the male of 
other ruminants also; rachel, the 
adult ‘‘ewe’’; kebes (masc.), kibsah 
(fem.), the half grown lamb; seh, 
“sheep” or paschal “lamb”; char, 
“young ram”; taleh, “sucking 
lamb”; attod (Gen. xxxi. “ ram’’) 
means “he goat”; imm’rin, ‘lambs 
for sacrifice.’ The sheep never 
existed in a wild state, but was cre- 
ated expressly for man, and so was 
selected from the first for sacrifice. 
The image is frequent in Scripture: 
Jehovah the Shepherd, His people 
the flock (Ps. xxii. 1; ate 11; 


SYRIAN SHEEP. 


SHEEP GATE 


Jer. xxiii. 1, 2; Ezek. xxxiv.). Sin- 
ners are the straying sheep whom 
the Good Shepherd came to save 
(Ps. exix. 176; Isa. liii. 6; Jer. 1. 6; 
Luke xv. 4-6; John x. 8, 11). False 
teachers are thieves and wolves in 
sheep’s clothing (Matt. vil. 15). 
None can pluck His sheep from 
His hand and the Father’s (John 
x. 27-29). 

Sheep gate. The Jerusalem gate N. 
of the temple (Neh. iii. 1, 32, xii. 39). 
Between the tower of Meah and the 
chamber of the corner, or gate of the 
guard house or prison gate. [See 
JERUSALEM.] ‘‘The pool near the 
sheep gate”’ (not ‘‘ market,’’ John v. 
2) was probably the present Hammam 
esh Shefa. 

Sheep market. John v. 2; rather 
‘‘ sheep gate.” 

Shehariah. 1 Chron. viii. 26. 

Shekel. [See Money.] It is found 
inscribed only with the Samaritan 
character, the original form of the 
Hebrew. The lulab is a frequent 
symbol, viz. branches of the three 
trees in Lev. xxiii. 40, the palm, the 
myrtle, and the willow, carried at 
the feast of tabernacles. Also the 
citron fruit, and a palm tree between 
two baskets of fruit. 

Shelah. 1. Judab’s youngest son by 
the Canaanite Shuah’s daughter; 
ancestor of the SHELANItES (Num. 
xxvi..20; Gen. xxxviii. 5, 11, 14, 26, 
xlvi. 12; 1 Chron. iv. 21-23). 2. Son 
of Arphaxad, the proper form for 
Salab (1 Chron. i. 18, 24). 

Shelemiah. 1. Ezrax.39. 2. Neh. 
iii. 30; probably the same as in ver. 
8, one of the priests who made the 
sacred perfumes and incense, “ apo- 
thecaries.”” Over “the trea- 
suries’’ of Levitical tithes (Neh. xii. 
18). 4 Jer. xxxvii. 3. 65. Jer. 
xxxviil. 13. 6. Meshelemiah or Shal- 


lum (1 Chron. xxvi. 1, 14). 7. Ezra 
x. 41. 8. Jer. xxxvi. 14. 9. Jer. 
xxxvi. 26. 


Sheleph. Second of Joktan’s sons 
(Gen. x. 26). Ptolemy (vi. 7) men- 
tions the Salapeni among the ancient 
inhabitants of Arabia Felix. The 
geographer Yacut mentions the Fs 
Sulaf or Beni es Silfan as inhabiting 
the Yemen. The traveller C. Nie- 
buhr found them still in the Yemen, 
under the name Siilfie, 60 miles S.W. 
of Senaa. 

Shelesh. 1 Chron. vii. 35. 

Shelomi. Num. xxxiv. 27. 

Shelomith. 1. Married an Egyptian, 
a connection unfavourable for pro- 
motion of piety (2 Cor. vi. 14, 15); 
their son was stoned for blasphemy 
(Lev. xxiv. 11). 2, 1 Chron. iii. 19. 
3. 1 Chron. xxiii. 18; SHELOMOTH 
xxiv. 22. 4.1 Chron. xxvi. 25, 
26, 28. 5. Son of Shimei, a Ger- 
shonite (1 Chron. xxiii. 9). The 
Gershonites numbered nine fathers’ 
houses, six named after Laadan, and 
three after Shimei. The three sons 
of Laadan (ver. 8) and the three of 
Shimei (ver. 9, descended from 
Libni and not elsewhere named) 
were heads of the fathers’ houses 
of Laadan. The Shimei in ver. 9 
is distinct from the Shimei in ver. 7. 
The sons of the Shimei in ver. 7 are 
not enumerated till ver. 10. Laadan 
and Shimei are not named in ver. 7 
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founders of the two chief lines of the 
Gershonites. 6. Ezra viii. 10; but 
LXX. read ‘‘ of the sons of Bani, 8. 
the son of Josiphiah.”’ 


Shelumiel. Num. i. 6, ii. 12, vii. 
36, 41, x. 19. 
Shem. Noah’s eldest son, as the 


order implies (Gen. y. 32, vi. 10, vil. 
13, ix. 18, x. 1; 1 Chron.i. 4). [See 
Ham.| Usually named first, but in 
Gen. x. 21 last because from that 
point forwards Scripture traces the 
history of his descendants. Transl. 
‘the elder brother of Japheth,” as 
Arab., Syr., and Vulg. If “‘Japheth 
the elder’’ had been meant Heb. 
idiom would have added ‘‘ son,”’ “the 
elder son of Noah.’’? His deseend- 
ants dwelt chiefly in western Asia, S. 
of the Asiatic Japhethites, in an un- 
interrupted line from the Mediter- 
ranean to the mountains of Luristan 
and the Indian Ocean, Lydia, Pales- 
tine, Syria (Aram), Chaldea (Ar- 
phaxad), Assyria (Asshur), Persia 
(Elam), northern and central Arabia 
(Joktan). Shen meansin Heb. wame, 
and may have been a designation 
subsequently given him as the one of 
note or great name among Noah’s 
sons; as Ham, the settler in the 
warm regions of Africa ; Japheth, the 
one whose descendants spread most 
abroad (Gen. ix. 18-27). Noah’s 
words after Shem’s dutifulness in 
covering his father’s shame, in filial 
reverence, with Japheth (comp. the 
blessing, Exod. xx. 12), ‘‘ blessed be 
Jehovah, the God of Shem, and 
Canaan shall be his servant,’’ not 
only bless God for putting the pious 
feeling into his heart, but prophesy 
that Jehovah should be specially the 
God of Shem, which was fulfilled in 
choosing Abraham and Israel his de- 
scendants as God’s peculiar people. 
“ Japheth shall dwell in the tents of 
Shem,”’ fulfilled in part now, more 
fully hereafter (Isa. lx. 8, 5; Eph. 
iii. 6). All the Japhetic nations 
almost are believers in the God of 
Shem, even the Aryan races in 
Asia are tending toward Christianity. 
Others less probably (as Gen. ix. 27 
refers to Japheth’s future rather 
than Shem’s),‘‘God shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem” (comp. John i. 14 
the Son of God ‘‘ tented Leskeenose] 
among us’’). ‘The Hamitic Babe 
tower builders perhaps sneered at the 
religion of Shem the father of the 
faithful, the worshipper of “ Jehovah 
God of Shem.’’ ‘ Go to, let us build 
usa city and tower. . . let usmake 
us a name’’ (shem). 


Noah had reached 500 (in round num- 


bers, strictly 502) years before the 
birth of his first son, Shem. When 
Shem was 98 and Noah 600 the flood 
came ; two years later Shem the heir 
of the blessing (Gen. ix. 18-27) begat 
Arphaxad (v. 32, vii. 6, xi. 10). He 
died at 600. Methuselah and Shem 
were the two links between Adam 
and Isaac, so that the record of 
creation and man’s fall came to Isaac 
on the testimony of the original chief 
actor, transmitted by only two inter- 
vening links. 


Ethnologists, from the facts of 
language, divide the Semitic into 
five main branches, the Aramean, 


as being sons of Gershon, but as! the Hebrew, the Pheenician, the 


Semitic or SHEMITIC LANGUAGES. 


SHEM 
Assyrian or Assyro Babylonian, 
and the Arabian. Scripture in 


Shem’s genealogy notices four out of 
the five: Asshur for the Assyrian, 
Aram for the Syrian or Aramean, 
Eber for the Hebrew, and Joktan 
for the pure Arabic. Moses omits 
the Phoenicians, as they had not in 
his time yet made the movement 
which first brought them into notice, 
viz. from the shores of the Persian 
gulf to those of the Mediterranean 
(Herodot. i. 1). Moses adds to the 
Semitic races the Elamites and Lud- 
ites, concerning which etliuology says 
nothing. ‘he Japbetic and Hamitic 
races are geographically contiguous ; 
the Japhetie spread over the north- 
ern regions, Greece, ‘hrace, Scythia, 
Asia Minor, Armenia, Media; the 
Hamitic over all the southern and 
south western regions, N. Africa, 
Egypt, Nubia, Ethiopia, southern 
and south eastern Arabia and Baby- 
lonia; the Semitic are located in 
one region, viz. the central one in- 
termediate between the Japhetic on 
the N. and the Hamitic upon the 8. 
The intermediate position of the 
Shemites brought them in contact 
with the Japhetic races in Cappa- 
docia, and on the other hand with 
the Hamitic in Palestine, in the 
Yemen (Arabia Felix), in Babylonia. 
and Elymais. The harmony between 
Gen. x. and ethnology strikingly con- 
firms Scripture. The Scythic (Ha- 
mitic) race at a remote period over- 
spread Europe, Asia, and Africa 
(Gen. x. 18, 20); the Semitic and 
Aryan races subsequently occupied 
the places respectively assigned them 
by Providence in Canaan and else- 
where; but the Semitics were pro- 
bably (as the Semitic Melchizedek 
exemplifies) in Canaan originally, 
and the Hamite Canaanites acquired 
their language. ‘The dead languages 
of the Semitic are Ethiopic and 
Himyaritic (inscriptions), both akin 
to Arabic dialects; Hebrew, Samari- 
tan, Carthaginian Phoenician (inscrip- 
tions); Chaldee, Syriac, Assyrian 
(cuneiform inscriptions). [See Pae- 
NICIAN, Heprew.} Letters probably 
passed from the Egyptians to the 
Hebrews, who under Divine guiding 
improved them (Exod. xxiv. 4, xxxi. 
18; Lev. xix. 28; Num. v. 23). The 
names of the letters, aleph an oa, 
gimel a camel, lamed an ow goad, 
teth a snake, suit a nomad people as 
the Hebrews, rather than a seafar- 
ing people as the Phenicians ; these 
therefore received letters from the 
Hebrews, not vice versd. Triliteral 
or bissyllabie stems or routs are a 
distinctive mark of Semitic languages. 
The Indo-Germanic have monosyl- 
labic roots. The Arabic is now the 
richest of the Semitic languages; but 
Hebrew possesses in the bud all the 
contrivances which, if they had been 
duly developed, would have made it 
arival of the present Arabic. The 
Aramaic has endured longer than 
Hebrew ; but it is poor lexically and 
grammatically, needing frequent peri- 
phrases and particles in aid, and 
wanting in flexibility and harmony. 
Semitic lacks the Japhetic power of 
creating compound words, also the 
delicate shades and gradations of 
meaning observable in the latter class 
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of languages. Divine wisdom shows 
itself in choosing as the velicle for 
the O. T. revelation a language so 
solid, self contained, immovable, and 
reflective as Hebrew. The Aramaic 
was too coarse and vague, the Arabic 
too earthy. When the N. T. revela- 
tion for all mankind was to be given, 
a different vehicle with more flexi- 
bility and variety was needed. By 
that time the Japhetic had ripened 
fully, and Greek was the tongue so 
happily chosen for expressing with its 
wonderful variety, flexibility, and 
logical power the fully developed 
doctrines of the gospel. 


Shema. A town of Judah (Josh. xv. 


26), deriving its origin from Hebron, 
and in its turn colonising Maon 
(1 Chron. ii. 48-45; Josh. xv. 26). 


Shema. 1. 1 Chron.v.8. 2. Of Ben- 


jamin: a head of the fathers of the 
inhabitants of Aijalon, who drove 
away the men of Gath (1 Chron. viii. 
13, 21); the same as Shimei and 


Shimhi. 3. Neh. viii. 4. 
Shemaah. Marg. Ha-smaah: 1 
Chron. xii. 3. 


Shemaiah. 1. A prophet under Re- 


hoboam, commissioned to charge 
the king and his 180,000 warriors 
of Judah not to fight against their 
brethren of Israel, but to return 
every man to his house, instead of 
striving to regain northern Israel 
from Jeroboam (1 Kings xii. 22, 2 
Chron. xi. 2), for that the severance 
is Jehovah’s doing; so they desisted 
in obedience to the Lord. Upon 
Rehoboam and his people forsaking 
Jehovah, and building high places, 
standing images, and groves, God 
sent Shishak of Egypt against Jeru- 
salem; he then took all the fenced 
cities, and 8. told Rehoboam and his 
rinces, ‘‘thus saith Jehovah, Ye 
a forsaken Me, therefore have I 
also left you in the hand of Shishak.”’ 
The princes then humbled them- 
selves, saying, The Lord is righteous 
(Ps. li. 4, Lev. xxvi. 43). When Jeho- 
vah suw they humbled themselves 
He declared by S., “I will not de- 
stroy them but grant them some 
deliverance, and My wrath shall not 
be poured out on Jerusalem by the 
hand of Shishak’”’ [see Renonoamj. 
S. wrote a chronicle of Rehoboam’s 
reign. 


2. 1 Chron. iii. 22. The words (ver. 21) 


“the sons of Rephaiah” to the end 
of the chapter are a genealogical 
fragment inserted subsequently; the 
copula is wanting before ‘‘ the sons 
of Rephaiah’’; their connection with 
Zerubbabel’s descendants who are 
mentioned before is not stated (Neh. 
iii. 29). 3. 1 Chron. iv. 87. 4.1 
Chron. v. 4. 5. Neh. xi.15,16. 6. 
1 Chron. ix. 16; SHamMua, Neh. xi. 
Wie 7. ‘Chron. xv.08, 11:8, 1 
Chron. xxiv. 6. 9. 1 Chron. xxvi.1, 
4,6,7. 10. 2 Chron. xxix. 14. 11. 
Ezra viii. 13. 12. Ezra viii.16. 13. 
Ezra x. 21. 14. Ezra x. 31. 15. 
Son of Delaiah; a prophet bribed by 
Sanballat and Tobiah to frighten 
Nehemiah (Neh. vi. 10, ete.) ; S. pre- 
tended to be “shut up”’ through fear, 
his action corroborating his word, 
and proposed all should meet in the 
temple and shut its doors; Nehe- 
miah heroically replied, ‘“ should 
such a man as I flee?’’ ‘somp. Ps. 


SHEPHELAH 


xi. 1.) S.’s aim was to entrap Nehe- 
miah into sinful fear, so as to have 
matter of “evil reproach” against 
him. 16. Neh. x. 8, xii. 6, 18, 35. 
17. Neh. xii. 834. 18. Neh. xii. 36. 
19. Neh. xii. 42. 20. The Nehe- 
lamite, a false prophet at Babylon, 
who wrote urging Zephaniah the 
deputy priest to show his gratitude 
to God for his promotion to Jehoiada’s 
place by exercising his power in im- 
prisoning Jeremiah as ‘‘ mad” (comp. 
2 Kings ix. 11, Matt. xxi. 23, Acts 
xxvi. 24, John x. 20 the Antitype) 
and putting him in stocks, because 
he had recommended the Jewish 
captives at Babylon to build, plant, 
and settle there as for a long time, 
in opposition to those who flattered 
them with promises of a speedy re- 
lease. Jeremiah on hearing S.’s 
letter read by Zephaniah, who was 
less prejudiced against him, declared 
from Jehovah, ‘‘S. shall not have a 
man to dwell among this people, 
neither shall he behold the good”’ 
(viz. the future restoration from 
Babylon), ‘‘ because he caused you to 
trust a lie” and ‘‘ hath taught rebel- 
lion against Jehovah,” viz. against 
God’s revealed will as to the time 
of the restoration (Jer. xxix. 24-32, 
comp. ver. 10, xxviii. 16). 21. 2 
Chron. xvii. 8. 22. 2 Chron. xxxi. 
15. 28. A Levite at Josiah’s pass- 
over (2 Chron. xxxv. 9); Conaniah 
his brother’s name occurs in Heze- 
kiah’s time, as also S., for the same 
names recur in different generations. 
24. Jer. xxvi.20. 25. Jer. xxxvi. 12. 

Shemariah. 1. 1 Chron. xii.5. 2. 
Ezra x. 82. 3. Ezra x. 41. 

Shemeber. King of Zeboim; ally of 
the king of Sodom, when attacked 
by Chedorlaomer. 

Shemer. Owner of the hill which 
Omri bought for two silver talents. 
On it Omri built Samaria (Shomeron, 
Heb.), named from 8. Shomer, the 
form in 1 Chron. vii. 32, answers 
better to the name Shomeron than 
Shemer (1 Kings xvi. 24). 

Shemida, SnaewipanH (1 Chron. vii. 
19). Son of Gilead; ancestor of the 
SHEMIDAITES (Num. xxvi. 32), who 
obtained their lot among the male 
children of Manasseh (Josh. xvii. 2). 

Sheminith. Ps. vi. and xii. title. 
Feminine of shemini, “the eighth”’ 
(Exod. xxii. 32); 1 Chron. xv. 21, 
“the singers were appointed with 
harps on the sheminith to excel,’’ or 
“oversee.” Gesenius explains, the 
lowest of the three keys of the human 
voice, an octave or eighth below the 
treble; the bass sung by men; as 
“on alamoth” answers to the treble 
or female voice, as alamoth means. 
Hengstenberg takes it as indicating 
the time measured according to the 
number eight. LXX. and Vulg. 
transl. ‘‘concerning” or ‘‘for the 
eighth.” 

Shemiramoth. 1. A Levite of the 
second degree appointed to play with 
a psaltery on alamoth (1 Chron. xv. 
18, 20). In Asaph’s division, who 
led with cymbals (xvi. 5). 2. 2 Chron. 
xvii. 8. 

Shemuel. 1. Num. xxxiv. 20. 2. 
Samuel the prophet (1 Chron. vi. 33). 
8. 1 Chron. vii. 2. 

Shen. 1 Sam. vii. 12. Samuel set 
up the memorial of the Lord’s deli- 


Shenazar. 


verance from the Philistines, the 
stone Ebenezer, between Mizpah and 
Shen, i.e. the tocth, a projecting 
point of rock (comp. xiv. 4, 5 
marg.). 

Son of Shealtiel or Sala- 
thiel (1 Chron. iii. 18, Kimchi); 
rather, brother of Shealtiel, as the 


“also”? with Malchiram proves 
(Keil). 
Shenir. Deut. iii. 9; S. of Sol. iv. 


8. Heb. Senin [see], the Amorite 
name for Mounr Hermon [see] 
(1 Chron. v. 23, Ezek. xxvii. 5). 
Shepham. On the eastern boundary 
of the promised land, between 
Hatser-enan where the northern 
boundary ends and Riblah (or Har- 
bel, t.e. Har-Baat-Hermon, Jud. 
iii. 3): Num. xxxiv. 10, 11. 
Shephathiah. Heb. SHEPHATIAH= 
whom Jehovah defends. 1.1 Chron. 
ix. 8. 2. SHEPHATIAH, David's fifth 
son, by Abital (2 Sam. iii. 4). 3. A 
family of 872; returned with Zerub- 
babel (Ezra 11. 4, Neh. vii. 9); a 
second company of 80 under Zebad- 
iah came up with Ezra (viii. 8). 4. 
Among ‘‘the children of Solomon’s 
servants’? (Ezra ii. 57). 65. Neh. 
xi. 4. 6. Son of Mattan; urged 
Zedekiah to put Jeremiah to death, 
as weakening the hands of the men 
of war, by foretelling life to those 
who would go forth to the Chaldx- 
ans and death to those who should 
remain in the city (Jer. xxxvili. 1). 
7. 1 Chron. xii. 5. 8.1 Chron. 
xxvii. 16. 9. 2 Chron. xxi. 2. 
Shephelah. Heb. for A. V. ‘the 
vale,” “‘ the plain,” ‘“‘the low coun- 
try’’; rather, as 1 Macc. xii. 88 
proves, the low hills between the 
central mountains and the seacoast 
plain, comp. Seville; for Adida on 
the shephelah answers to Haditheh, 
which is not in the plain but the 
low hills. The valleys amidst the 
shephelah are seldom more than 300 
ft. deep, and the slopes much more 
gradual. Eusebius says that the 
country about Eleutheropolis was still 
called shephelah. It is the district of 
rolling hills, not spurs or shoulders 
from the main range, but between this 
and the plain below. The article is 
always prefixed, the shephelah (has- 
shephelah), a marked physical fea- 
ture of the land; like our phrase 
“the downs,” ‘“‘the wolds”’ (Zech. 
vii. 7, Josh. xv. 33, Deut. i. 7). 
The divisions are mountain, hill= 
shephelah, and plain (Talmud, tract 
Shevith). Rabbi Jochanan says that 
from Bethhoron to Emmaus is mount- 
ain (har); from Emmaus to Lydda 
hill; and from Lydda to the sea 
plain. In Josh. xv. 33-47 the she- 
phelah contains 42 cities with their 
dependent hamlets, many of them in 
the mountains. The shephelah is 
most fruitful, receiving, as it does, 
the soil washed down from the 
mountains behind by the winter 
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rains; and here were extensive tracts 
of corn land, the references to which 


SHEPHERD 


and to the flails and other agricultural 
instruments are frequently met with. 
Shepherd. (See Sueep.} The 
nomad state is one of the eariiest 
stages of society, and was regarded as 
honourable even to a chief (Gen. iv. 
2,20; xxx.29, ete ; xxxvii.); chiefs’ 
daughters did not disdain to tend 
flucks (xxix. 6, ete.; Exod. ii. 19). 
The long stay in Egypt elevated 
Israel from the nomad to a settled 
life. The two and a half nomad 
tribes received their portion in the 
outlying regions beyond Jordan 
(Num. xxxii.). As agriculture in- 
creased pasturage decreased, and 
was limited to particular spots, the 
border of the wilderness of Judah, 
Carmel (1 Sam. xxv. 2), Bethlebem 
(xvi. 11, Luke ii. 8), Tekoa (Amos 
i. 1), and Gedor (1 Chron. iv. 39). 
Heuce the “‘shepherd’s tent’’ came 
to symbulise desolation (Ezek. xxv. 
4, Zeph. ii. 6). Vhe shepherd’s oc- 
cupation was now no longer dignified 
(Ps. Ixxviii. 70; 2 Sam. vii.8; Amos 
vii. 14). 
The shepherd’s office represents Jeho- 
vah’s tender care of His people (Ps. 
xxiii. ; Isa. xl. 11, xlix. 9, 10; Jer. 
xxiii. 8,4; Ezek. xxxiv. 11, 12, 23). 


EASTERN SHEPHERD. 


Allusions oceur to the exposure to 
heat and cold (Gen. xxxi. 40), the 
recarious food (Amos vii. 14), the 
om of the carob (Luke xv. 16), 
the attacks of beasts (1 Sam. xvii. 
34, Isa. xxxi. 4, Aros iii. 12), 
robbers (Gen. xxxi, 39). The shep- 
herd had a mantle of sheepskin with 
the fleece ou (Jer. xliii. 12), a wallet 
for food (1 Sam. xvii. 40), a sling 
such as the Bedouin still carries, a 
staff to ward off foes and to guide 
the flock with its crook (Ps. xxii. 4, 
Zech. xi. 7; 80 Jehovah “ lifts up 
His staff against ’’ His people’s foes, 
Isa. x. 1, 24; His word isat once our 
prop of support and our defence 
against Satan). The shepherd, 
when far from home, had his light 
tent (8. of Sol. i. 8), easily taken 
down and shifted (Isa. xxxviii. 12). 
‘Towers were sometimes erected to 
spy a foe afar off, and to guard the 
flock (2 Chron. xxvi. 10, xxvii. 4, 
comp. ‘f tower of Evar,”’ Gen. xxxv. 
21, Mice. iv. 8). 
llis duty was to go before and call by 
name the sheep (John x. 4), watch it 
with dogs, a sorry animal in the East 
(Jub xxx. 1), to search for stray 
sheep (Ezek. xxxiv. 12, Luke xv. 4), 
to supply water, either at a stream 
or at troughs by wells (Gen. xxix. 7, 
xxx. 38; Exod. ii. 16), (so Jesus, Ps. 
xxiii. 2,) to bring back to the fold at 
evening and to reckon the sheep that 
none be missing (comp, as to Jesus 
Jobn xviii. 9, xvii. 11, 12, x. 28, 29), 
passing one by one “ under the rod”’ 
(Lev. xxvii. 82, Jer. xxxiii. 13, Ezek. 
xx. 37), (i.e. you shall be counted as 
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Mine, and subjected to My chasten- 
ing discipline with a view to My ul- 
timate saving of the elect, Mic. vii. 
14), checking each sheep as it passed ; 
to act as rter, guarding the 
entrance to the fold by night (John 
x. 3). The shepherds kept watches 
(plural in Gr., Lukeii. 8, not ‘‘ slum- 
bering,” Nah. iii. 18) by turns at 
night, not on duty both night and day 
as Jacob (Gen. xxxi. 40). Tender- 
ness to the young and feeble was the 
sbepherd’s duty, not to overdrive 
them (Gen. xxxiii. 18); so Jesus 
(Isa. xl. 11, 29; Mark vi. 31, viii. 2, 
iv. 35; John xvi. 12). There were 
chief and under shepherds (Gen. 
xlvii. 6, 1 Pet. v. 4), and hirelings 
not of the family (John x. 11-13 
1 Sam. xxi.7). The shepherd had 
responsibility, and at the same time 
persunal interest in the flock (xxxi. 
89, xxx. 32; 1 Cor. ix. 7). Playing 
on the pipe beguiled the monotony, 
and a feast at shearing time gave a 
yearly variety (1 Sam. xvi. 17; Gen. 
xxxi. 19, xxxviil. 12; 2 Sam. xiii. 23). 
Shepherds often contended with one 
another as to water (Gen. xxvi. 17- 
22, Exod. ii. 17). 


The Egyptian antipathy to shepherds 


(whom the monuments always repre- 
gent as meau) was due to their being 
themselves agriculturists, whereas 
the neighbouring Arabs with whom 
they so often strove were nomads. 
The seizure of Lower Egypt by shep- 
herd kings (Hyksos) for centuries 
aggravated this dislike, though the 
Hyksos were subsequent to Joseph 
(Gen. xlvi. 34). 


Princes, and even hostile leaders, are 


called shepherds: Isa. xliv. 28; Jer. 
ii. 8, iii. 15, vi. 3; Ezek. xxxiv. 2; 
Mic. v.5. Teachers: Eccles. xii. 11. 
Messiah: Gen. xlix. 24, Ps. lxxx. 1, 
Zech. xiii. 7, John x. 14, Heb. 
xiii. 20. 


Shephi. 1 Chron. i. 40; SHepuo in 


Gen. xxxvi. 23. There is a bill 
Shafeh, N. of Akaba. 


Shephuphan. Son of Bela, Benja- 


min’s firstborn (1 Chron. viii. 5). 
SeravurHaM, SaupHam (Num. xxvi. 
89) ; Shuppim in 1 Chron. vii. 12, 
15; Muppim, Gen. xlvi. 21, a tran- 
scriber’s error probably for SHuppia, 
SHUPHAM. 


Sherah. Ephraim’s daughter, found- 


ed the two Bethhorons and Uzzen- 


SHERAH (1 Chron. vii. 24). 8S. as an 


heiress probably received these places | 


as her inheritance, and caused them 
be enlarged by her family. 


Sherebiah. Ezra viii. 18, 24. A 


Levite-of the family of Mahli, son of 
Merari. One of the first ministers 
for the house vf God who joined 
Ezra at the river Ahava. With 
Hashabiah, etc., he had charge of 
the vessels and gifts which the king, 
his lords, and all Israel, had offered. 
S. also assisted Ezra at the reading 
of the law, in making the people 
understand its sense (Neh. viii. 7). 
He took part in the confession and 
thanksgiving at the fast after the 
feast of tabernacles (ix. 4, 5); and 
signed the covenant (x. 12), and was 
over the psalmody (xii. 8, 24). 

1 Chron. vii. 16. 


by the Jews of the country to ‘‘ the 
house of God,” i.e. the congregation 
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of priests at Jerusalem ministering 
at the altar, (the temple was not yet 
completed,) to ask whether they 
should still observe the fast on the 
tenth day of the fifth month, the anni- 
versary of the burning of the temple. 
Their fast had been a mere act of 
self imposed and Bypocritical will 
worship, to please themselves, not 
the Lord (Zech. vii. 2). 

Sheshach. Jer. xxv. 26, li. 41; i.e. 
Babylon, from their goddess Shach 
reduplicated, as they named Misael 
Meshach. SuHace was the desig- 
nation of a Babylonian feast to Shach, 
of five days’ duration, during which 
unbridled licence prevailed as at the 
Roman saturnalia. Slaves ruled 
their master, and one called zogan 
in each house in royal garments 
ruled the rest (li. 39, 57; Isa. xxi. 
5). Cyrus during it took Babylon; 
thus Jeremiah prophesies the con- 
comitants of the capture. The 
Kabalistic system (Athbash, the first 
Heb. letter being expressed by 
the cast, the second by the last but 
one, cte.) would make S. answer to 
Babel. But in li. 41 concealment 
cannot have been Jeremiah’s object, 
for he mentions “‘ Babylon” (ver. 42). 
It is not likely the Kabala was as yet 
invented. 

Sheshai. One of Anak’s three sons 
at Hebron, driven out and slain by 
Caleb leading Judah (Num. xiii. 22, 
Josh. xv. 14, Jud. i. 10). 

Sheshan. Descended from Jerahmeel, 
Hezron’s son, representing a chief 
family of Judah. Having no male 
issue, he gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to Jarba his Egyptian slave 
(1 Chron. ii. 31, 34, 35). 

Sheshbazzar. ZexuBBABEL’s [sce] 
Persian or Babylonian name (Ezra 
i. 8,11; v.14,16). Prince (ha-nasi, 
the Jewish term for head of the tribe) 
and governor (pechah, the Persian 
Cyrus appointing him) of Judah. 
“S$. laid the foundation of the house 
of God in Jerusalem” as Zechariah 
(Zech. iv. 9) foretold that Zerubbabel 
should do (comp. Ezra i. 11 with ii. 


1, 2): 

Sheth. 1. Seth in1 Chron.i.1. 2, 
Num. xxiv. 17 trans]. ‘‘ destroy all 
the children of tumult,” i.e. Moab’s 
fierce warriors (Exod. xv. 15; Isa. 
xy. 4, xvi. 6). S. is akin to shaon 
in the parallel ‘‘ tumultuous ones,” 
Heb. “children of tumult” (Jer. 
xlviii. 45) ; others make S. a Moabite 
king. 

Shethar. In Xerxes’ (Abasuerus) 
third year (Esth. i. 3,4; comp. Ezra 
vii. 14). 

Shethar Boznai=star of splendour. 

A Persian officer commanding “on 
this side seg iht ap % toed Tatnai the 
satrap, in Darius Hystaspes’ reign 
(Ezra v. 3, 6; vi. 6, 13). S. with : 
Tatnai and the Apharsachites tried 
to hinder the building of the temple 
under Zerubbabel, writing to Darius 
(Ezra yv.) that search should be 
made whether the decree of C 
for its restoration, which the Jews 
ed, was tw be found in the house 

~ of the rolls at Babylon. On its being 

found at Achmetha, or Ecbatana, 

Darius ordered the work to 

and that S., ete., should help with 

contributions from the king’s goods, 

and with animal victims, and wheat, 


ge 
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salt, wine, and oil. S.and the others | In 2 Chron. iv. 8, 19, ten tables are 


thereupon did so speedily. 

Sheva. 1. David’s scribe (2 Sam. 
xx. 25); Seratad in viii. 17; Sar- 
SHA in 1 Kings iv. 8; Saavsua inl 
Chron. xviii. 16. 2. Father or 
founder of Machbena and Gibea (1 
Chron. ii. 49). 

Shewbread. “ Bread of the faces” 
or “‘presence’’ of God (Exod. xxv. 30). 
“ Bread of ordering ”’ (1 Chron. ix. 32). 
“The continual bread’? (Num. iv. 7). 
“Hallowed bread” (1 Sam. xxi. 4-6, 
Matt. xii. 4, Heb. ix. 2 “the shew- 
bread,” Gr. “bread of _ setting 
forth’’). The table was of acacia 
or ‘‘ shittim wood,” two cubits long, 
one broad, one and a half high, over- 
laid with pure gold, with a golden 
crown to the border round about, to 
hinder any bread falling off (but see 
below): Exod. xxv. 23-30. The border 
was to be “of a handbreadth ”’ ; so 
in the sculpture on Titus’ Arch the 
slave’s hand that holds the table is 
just the breadth of the border. 
“The pure table’”’ (Lev. xxiv. 6), 
' both because of its unalloyed gold 
and because of the “pure offering”’ 
on it (Mal. i. 11). The table stood 
in the holy place on the N. side 
(Exod. xxvi. 385). The 12 cakes of 
unleavened bread, arranged in two 
piles, with a golden cup of frank- 
incense on each (Josephus Ant. iii. 
10, §7), were renewed every sabbath, 
and the stale loaves given to the 
priests. They represented the 12 
tribes before Jehovah perpetually, 
(see Rev. xxi. 12) in token that He 
was always graciously accepting His 
people and their good works, for 
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whom atonement had been made by 
the victims on the altar outside. 
They were the national meat offering 
Lev. xxiv. 5-9). Each cake con- 
tained two tenths of an ephah, about 
six pounds and a quarter, of fine 
flour. Tue frankincense as a me- 
morial was probably cast upon the 
altar fire as ‘‘an offering made by 
fire unto the Lord,’ when the bread 
was removed from the table on the 
sabbath. Ahimelech stretched the 
law in giving the stale loaves to 
David’s men, as free from ceremo- 
nial defilement (1 Sam. xxi. 4-6; 
Matt. xii. 4), for they should have 
been eaten by the priests, in the 
holy p’ace (Lev. xxiv. 5-9). Bahr 
thinks the loaves symbolised the 
Holy One in His sanctuary as the 
Bread of life to His people (John 
vi. 35, 47-51; Matt. iv. 4; Deut. 
viii. 3). , But the loaves were taken 
from Israel, not presented by God to 
them; and one loaf would suit his 
view rather than twelve (1 Cor. x. 
17). Still, on their presenting them- 
selves before Him in the bread sym- 
bol,’ He feeds them represented by 
their priests. As they are a bread 
ig He Him, so He gives Himself 
as the bread to feed them. 


mentioned ‘‘ whereon the shewbread 
was set,”’ i.e., Solomon made a num- 
ber of tables, and one great golden 
one on which they set the loaves. In 
the parallel passage, 1 Kings vii. 48, 
“the table of gold” alone is men- 
tioned, as in 2 Chron. xxix. 18. 
“Ten” is the number also of the 
candlesticks. The tables were pro- 
bably made of cedarwood overlaid 
with gold (see Josephus Ant. viii. 3, 
§ 7). As it is omitted in the list of 
articles restored from Babylon (Ezra 
i. 9-11), it was doubtless remade by 
Zerubbabel. Antiochus Epiphanes 
carried away the table of the second 
temple (2 Mace. i. 22), A new one 
was iuade at the restoration of the 
temple by Judas Maccabeus (1 Mace. 
iv. 49). Afterwards Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus presented a splendid table 
(Josephus Ant. xii. 2, § 8, 9). In 
the Arch of Titus, the sculptor in 
defiance of perspective exhibits the 
two ends. Speaker's Comm. (Exod. 
xxv. 23-30) for ‘‘ crown of gold”’ 
transl. ‘‘moulding of gold”’; for 
“border,” “a framing’? which 
reached from leg to leg, to make the 
table firm, as wellas to adorn it with 
a secmd moulding of gold; two 
fragments of such a framing appear 
half way down the legs in the Titus’ 
Arch sculpture. “ Over against the 
framing ’”’ the rings were “‘ upon the 
four extremities (A. V. ‘corners’) 
that were at the four (clawlike) 
feet,’’ answering to each corner of it. 
The staves were never taken out of 
the golden rings by which the ark 
was to be borne; so transl. Num. 
iv. 5,6, “put the staves thereof in 
order,” not “put in,’ they would 
need merely adjustment after motion 
(Exod. xxv. 14,15). The “ dishes” or 
bowls were probably the méasures 
for the meal used in the loaves. For 
‘* spoons ’”’ transl. “‘ cwps”’ filled with 
frankincense, represented on Titus’ 
Arch. For ‘“‘covers’”’ and “‘bowls”’ 
and ‘“‘to cover withal’’ transl. 
“flagons and chalices, to pour out 
withal.’’ These were for the drink 
offering which accompanied every 
meat offering, for the shewbread was 
a true meat offering. 


In Num. iv. 7 the Heb. means “ the 


shew table’’ or ‘‘ table of the faces”’ 
or presence, viz. of God manifested. 
Similar is the phrase ‘‘the Angel of 
His presence” (Isa. lxiii. 9; Exod. 
xxxill. 14, 15, xxiii. 20; Deut. iv. 37, 
“in His sight’’). The ‘‘face’’ stands 
for the Person. ‘‘ The bread of the 
face” on the table in the sanctuary 
symbolises that man is admitted to 
God’s holy table and presence, seeing 
and being nourished by God in the 
person of Christ, the Bread of life. 
The priests, Israel’s representatives, 
alone ate this sacramental pledge in 
the O.T. The whole church as 
“priests unto God”’ offer themselves 
before God and are fed at the Lord’s 
table with the sacramental symbol 
of Christ’s body, our true food (Ps. 
xxiii. 5, Luke xxii. 80, 1 Cor. xi. 
26). The continued renewal every 
sabhath testified to the design of 
that holy day to renew men afresh to 
self dedication as in God’s imme- 
diate presence; as Israel by the 
candlestick appeared as a people of 


SHIGGAION 


enlightenment, and by the incense 
altar as a people of prayer. The 
frankincense always on the shew- 
bread, and consumed when the bread 
was to be eaten, symbolised that 
prayer must ever accompany self 
dedication, and that the flame of 
love must kindle prayer when we 
are’ about to hold communion with 
and to be nourished by Him. 

Shibboleth=a stream, or ear of 
corn. The Epbraimites, unable to 
pronounce the aspirate (as indeed 
the Grecks too have no sh sound), 
said Sibboleth, and so were detected 
by the Gileadites under Jephthah at 
the passage of Jordan (Jud. xii. 6). 

Shibmah. Sisman, Heb. A town 
originally of Bashan, and called 
Sebam or Shebam (Num. xxxii. 3), 
but afterwards assigned to Reuben 
who rebuilt it (Num. xxxii. 3, ii 
Famous for its vines (Isa. xvi. 8, 9 
Now the ruin Es Sameh, four miles 
E. of Hesbbon. 

Shicron. A landmark at the W. end 
of the northern boundary of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 11); between Ekron and 
Jabneel. 

Shield. [See Arms.] Being of wood 
covered with leather, it might be 
burned (Ezek. xxxix. 9). In Nah. 
ii. 3,.‘‘theshield . . . is made red,” 
the reference is to bull's hide shields 
dyed ved to strike terror into the foe, 
or rather to the red reflection of 
the sun’s rays from shields of bronze 
or copper, such as are found among 
the Assyrian remains. The surface 
was kept bright with oil, which pre- 
served both the leather and the 
metal. Isa. xxi. 5, ‘‘ anoint the 


shield”’: Isaiah warns the Babylonian 
revellers to prepare for instant self 
defence; offensive arms are not men- 
tioned, as Cyrus would take them 
by surprise in the midst of a feast 
21). 


(2 Sam. i. The shield was 


covered when not in use; Isa. xxii. 6, 
“Kir uncovered the shield,’ 4.e. 
took off for battle the leather cover 
which protected the embossed figures 
from dust or injury. In Ps. xlvii. 9, 
‘““the shields of the earth belong unto 
God,” the shields are the ;vinces as 
protectors of their people (Hos. iV, 
18). Faith is our shield “ aboveall 
(Eph. vi. 16), i.e. to cover all that 
was put on before ; but Sin. and Vat. 
MSS. read ‘‘1n all things.” Faith 
will certainly intercept (not only ‘“‘ye 
may,” but “ye shall be able’) and 
so “quench all the fire-tipped darts of 
the evil one’’ (1 Pet. v. 9; 1 Johny. 
4,18). Fire darts were canes with 
tow and combustibles ignited on the 
head, to set fire to wood and tents. 
Shiggaion. From shagah,“ erred. 
An erratic melody betokening ex- 
citement and agitation (Ewald). 
Henestenberg refers it to the subject 
of the psalms, ‘‘ the aberrations 0 
the wicked” (Hab. iii. 1). In conso- 
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nance with this the Heb. root of 8. 
occurs in Saul’s address to David (1 
Sam. xxvi. 21), “behold I have 
played the fool and erred exceed- 
ingly’’? (comp. Ps. cxix. 21, 118). 
Ps. vii. refers to David’s being 
accused by Saul (the Benjamte, 
Cush the Ethiopian unchangeably 
black at heart towards David: Jer. 
xiii. 28, Amos ix. 7; Cush similar to 
Kish, Saul’s father) of plotting evil 
against him, whereas he returned 
good for evil in sparing Saul his 
deadly foe, when an his power (1 
Sam. xxiv. 7); “concerning the 
words ” i.e. on account of the calum- 
nies which men uttered against 
David to ingratiate themselves with 
the king, and which Saul gave ear 
to (1 Sam. xxiv. 9, xxvi. 19). These 
David rebuts (Ps. vii. 3-5). 
Shihon. A town of Issachar (Josh. 
xix. 19). Eusebius (Onomast.) calls 
it “a village near mount Tabor.’’ 
Shihor of Egypt. he black, tur- 
bid river (Josh. xiii. 3, xv. 4, 47 ; 
S1Hor is the less correct form): 1 
Chron. xiii. 5. ‘‘S. which is before 
(i.e. E. of) Egypt.” Not the Nile, 
which is called ‘“‘the river’’ (ha-yeor, 
Gen. xli.1, 3, Exod. i. 22), and flowed 
not before "but through the middle of 
Egypt. The Rhivocorura is meant, 
now waidy el Arish, the nachal or 
“river of Egypt,’’ Cavaan’s southern 
boundary toward Egypt (Num. xxxiv. 
5). In Isa. xxiii. 3, Jer. ii. 18, Sihor 
means the Nile. 

Shihor Libnath. Josh. xix.26. A 
boundary of Asher. ‘‘ Shihor”’ is not 
confined to the Nile exclusively. Not 
the Belus or glass river (Pliny H.N. 
v. 19), now nahr Naman, which 
flows into the Mediterranean below 
Acre or Accho, for this is too far N. 
It must be S. of Carmel where Asher 
was bounded by Manasseh (Josh. 
xvii. 10), S.of Dor. Keil conjectures 
the nahr Zerka, three hours | S. of 
Dor, Pliny’s crocodile river’ *; its 
name ‘‘blue’”’ may answer both to 


Shihor “black”’ and Libnath 
“‘ white.” 
Shilhi. 1 Kings xxii. 42. 


Shilhim. A city in the S. of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 32). One of Simeon’s 
cities in xix. 6 [see SHARUHEN]; 
SHAARAIM in 1 Chron. iv. 31. The 
Imperial Bible Dictionary connects 
8. with Shiloah or Siloam from sha- 
lach “send,’’ waters sent from a 
fountain (Johnix. 7, Neh. iii. 15), and 
identifies with el Birein, ‘‘the wells” 
four in number, each 25 or 30 ft. 
deep. The name appears in wady es 
Sevan, which is near and contains 
“ruins of Seram,” khirbet es Seram. 
Shillem=Suattum. 1Chron. vii. 18. 
Ancestor of the SaiLuemitTEs (Gen. 
xlvi. 24, Num. xxvi. 49). 

Shiloah, waters of. A soft flow- 
ing stream, S1toaM. Isaiah (viii. 6) 
makes it represent the quiet confi- 
dence in Jehovah’s benignant sway, 
exercised through David’s line, to 
which he urged the Jews, in contrast 
to the overwhelming force of Assyria 
(like the flood of the Euphrates) 
which they sought as an ally. For 
twenty out of the twenty-four hours 
its flow is perfectly quiet; its action 
is intermittent and irregular during 
the other three or four hours. In 
summer the irregularity is only once 


in two or three days. Northern 
Israel too preferred Rezin of Syria, 
and Pekah, to alliance with Judah, 
represented by soitly flowing Shiloah 
(Isa. viii. 6, 17, 14). 


Shiloh. Gen. xlix. 10. The Messianic 


interpretation is evaded by transl. 
“until he (Judah) shall come to S.,” 
Judah leading in the march (Num. ii. 
3-9, x. 14); and when Israel came to 
S. they pitched the tabernacle there 
(Josh. xviii. 1-10), and Judah’s 
principality ceased. But the town 
S. did not exist in Jacob’s time, and 
Judah did not lose the preeminence 
there; nor indeed did Judah, but 
Moses and Aaron, lead Israel in the 
wilderness. §. means the Peace- 
maker, ‘‘the Prince of peace”’ (Isa. 
ix. 6), from shalah ‘‘to be at peace.” 
Solomon (=peaceful) typically (Ps. 
Ixxii.), Messiah antitypically, fulfils 
the prophecy (Gesenius, Keil, etc.). 
The ancient versions, however, #lmost 
unanimously transl. “ He to whom 
it belongs,’’ “‘ He whose right it is” 
Ezek. xxi. 27 (LXX., Aqu., Symm., 
Syr., Saad., Onk., Targ. Jer., all ex- 
cept Vulg. and Pseudo Jon.). The 
letter yod (thez in Shiloh) is made an 
objection to this latter translation, but 
many Heb. MSS. and all Samaritan 
MSS. are without the yod, which 
probably did not appear till the tenth 
century. The reading without the 
od being the harder reading is the 
Te ess likely to bespurious ; the copyists 
would more probably insert than 
omit it. However (as sh for the re- 
lative asher is unknown in the pen- 
tateuch, and “‘ it [vay i is due,”’ viz. 
the sceptre, would be needed), “the 
Peacemaker” is best, and so our 
Heb. text requires as it has the yod. 
“‘ Abraham rejoiced to see Messiah’s 
day, he saw it and was glad”’ (John 
vill. 56); Jacob naturally expresses 
the same sure anticipation. The 
taxing (Luke ii. 1, 2) on the eve of 
Jesus’ birth definitely marked the 
passing of the sceptre (the tribal 
authority and royal prominence) and 
of the lawgiver (the sanhedrim ex- 
pounders of the law, lit. the ruler’s 
staff, mechoqueeq; Num. xxi. 18) 
from Judah, which virtually had be- 
gun some time before, and which was 
consummated only at Jerusalem’s 
overthrow by Rome. The Herods, 
though Rome’s creatures, exercised 
a quasi-native sovereignty in Judah 
just before and after Jesus’ birth. 
After Archelaus a Roman procurator 
for the first time was sent thither. 
Keil’s view however is probably 
preferable: ‘‘the sceptre shall not 
depart from Judah . . till 8. 
come,” i.e. shall NEVER depart. 
“Until” (ad ki) is not exclusive 
(Ps. ex. 1); “‘and (until) to Him shall 
the willing obedience (as of a son, 
yiquhath : Prov. xxx. 17) of the 
peoples be.” Judah should bear 
the sceptre with “lion” courage 
until in the future S., sprung from 
Judah, the willing obedience of the 
nations came to Him, and His rule 
over the tribes was widened into the 


peaceful government of the world. | 


Balaam refers to this prophesy, of 
Jacob (Num. xxiv. 17, Isa. xi. 1-9, 
Zech. ix, 10, Eph. ii. 14, Rev. v. 5). 
“From between his feet’ is ex- 
plained by the versions, ‘‘ from his 


SHILOH 


posterity.”” Rather it is the ruler’s 
staff resting between his feet when 
he sat, and inclining towards him- 
self. When he spoke in public as- 
semblies he held it in his hand 
(Keil). 

Shiloh. From shalah “to rest.’” 
The place at which Israel attained 
its state of vest, and where the Lord 
rested among them (Ps. exxxii. 14). 
Judges (xxi. 19) describes its posi- 
tion as ‘fon the N. side of Bethel 
(Beitin), on the E. side of the high- 
way that goeth up from Bethel to 
Shechem (Nablis), and on the 8. of 
Lebonah.”’ Now Seilin. The ark, 
which had been at Gilgal during the 
conquest of Canaan, was removed on 
the completion of the conquest to 
S. where it remained from Joshua’s 
closing days to Samuel’s (Josh. xviii. 
1-10, Jud. xviii. 31, 1 Sam. iv. 3). 
Here Joshua divided by lot the part 
of the western Jordan land not yet 
allotted (Josh. xix. 51). S. fell within 
Ephraim (xvi.5, 6). The annual feast 
of Jehovah when the daughters of S. 
went forth in dances gave Benjamin, 
when threatened with extinction, the 
ere, of carrying off wives 
(Jud. xxi. 19-23). At a distance 
of 15 minutes’ walk is a fountain 
reached through a narrow dale; it 
flows first into a well, thence into 
a reservoir, from which herds and 
flocks are watered. Hither the daugh- 
ters of S. would resort, the spectators 
could see their dances from the 
amphitheatre of surrounding hills. 
Terraces are traceable at the sides 
of the rocky hills, once covered 
with verdure and _ productiveness. 
Though the scenery is not striking 
the seclusion was favourable to wor- 
ship and religious study. In the rock- 
hewn sepulchres may have been laid 
the remains of some of Eli’s house. 
Here Eli judged Israel and died of 
grief at the capture of the ark by 
the Philistines. Here Hannah prayed 
and Samuel was reared in the taber- 
nacle and called to the prophetic 
office (1 Sam. i., ii., ii.). The sin of 
Hophni and Phinebas caused the loss 
of theark and God’s forsaking of His 
tabernacle at S. (called in spiritual 
sense “the house of God,’ though 
not of stone: Jud. xviii. 3l, 2 Sam. 
vii. 6, 1 Kings iii. 2), so that this be- 
came a warning beacon of God’s wrath 
against those who sin in the face of 
high spiritual privileges (Jer. vii. 12 ; 
Ps. Ixxviii. 60, 61). Ahijah the pro- 
phet was here consulted by the mes- 
sengers of Jeroboam’s wife (1 Kings 
xi. 29, xii. 15, xiv. 1, 2). From 8 
came the half heathenish men, with 
offerings for the Lord’s house, who 
had cut themselves, and whom Ish- 
mael slew (Jer. xli. 5). 

A tell or hill, surrounded by higher 
hills, rises from an uneven plain, 
with a valley on the south side. 
On the hill the tabernacle would be 
conspicuous from all sides. On the 
summit of the hill are the remains of 
what was once a Jewish synagogue, 
subsequently used asa mosque. On 
the lintel over the doorway, between 
two wreaths of flowers, is carved a 
vessel shaped like a Roman amphora, 
so closely resembling the ‘‘pot of 
manna,’’ as found on coins and in 
the ruins of the synagogue at Caper- 


Shiloni. 


Shilshah. 


Shimeath. 


Shimei. 
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naum, that it doubtless formed part 
of the original building. There is a 


RUINS OF SYNAGOGUE AT SHILOH. 


curious excavation in the rock which 
may have been the actual spot where 
the ark rested; for its guardians 
would select a place sheltered from 
the bleak winds of the highlands. 
The position of the sanctuary was 
central for the Israelites W. of Jor- 
dan. Major Wilson says northwards 
the tell at Seilun slopes down toa 
broad shoulder, across which a level 
court has been cut, 77 by 412 ft.; 
the rock is scarped to the height of 
five feet, evidently the site of the 
tabernacle. The mosque’s title, the 
mosque of the Eternal, points to its 
original occupation by Jehovah’s 
sanctuary. 

Neh. xi. 5, transl. “the 
Shilonite,” i.e: descendant of Shelah, 
Judah’s youngest son; Shelani (Num. 
xxvi. 20) is changed to S.; comp. 1 
Chron. ix. 5. 

1 Chron. vii. 37. 
Shimea, SwHimean. 1.  David’s 
brother (2 Sam. xxi. 21). Named also 
SHAMMAH, father of Jonathan and 
Jonadab [see]; distinct from SHAM- 
MUA or SHAMMUAH, David’s son by 
Bathsheba (1 Chron. iii. 5, xx. 7 
marg.). 2. 1 Chron. vi. 30. 3. 1 
Chron. vi. 89. 4. 1 Chron. viii. 32, 
called also SHIMEAM (ix. 38). 

2 Kings xii. 21; 2 
Chron. xxiv. 26. 

1. Son of Gershom, son of 
Levi (1 Chron. xxiii. 7, 9, 10 [see 
SHEtomitH (5)]; vi. 17, 29; Num. 
iii. 18; Zech. mi. 13). SHIMI in 
Exod. vi. 17. 2. Son of Gera, a 
Benjamite, of Saul’s house; at Ba- 
hurim, a marked spot on the way 
from the Jordan valley to Jerusalem, 
just within Benjamin; to this point 
Phaltiel followed Michal (2 Sam. 
iii. 16). When David, fleeing from 
Absalom, reached the edge of the 
valley, between the road and S.’s 
house, S. ran along the ridge over 
against the road, cursing and throw- 
ing stones and dust at him and his 
mighty men still as he went; and 
saying, “‘Come out, come out, thou 
bloody man and thou man of Belial ; 
the Lord hath returned upon thee 
all the blood of the house of Saul 
(referring to his hanging up Saul’s 
sons for the Gibeonites, chap. xxi., 
which in time preceded this ; also to 
his general engagement in wars, 1 
Chron. xxii. 8), and the Lord hath 
delivered the kingdom into the hand 
of Absalom thy son, and behold thou 
art taken in thy mischief because 
thou art a bloody man ”’ (2 Sam. xvi. 
5-13). Abishai would have “ taken 
off his head’’ then and there, as a 
“dead dog’’ presuming to ‘curse 
the king.” But David felt it was 
Jehovah’s doing: ‘‘let him curse, 
for the Lord hath bidden him; it 
may be that the Lord will look on 
mine affliction, and requite me good 


But on his 


for his cursing.”” An undesigned coin- 
cidence between David's language in 
the history and in the independent 
psalms, a mark of genuineness (Ps. 
cix. 17, 28, “let them curse, but bless 
Thou’’; xxv. 18, “look wpoon mine 
affliction,” etc.). S. wisely was the 
“first of the house of Joseph” to 
meet David on his victorious return 
over Jordan (comp. spiritually owr 
wisdom, Luke xiv. 32). A thousand 
Benjamites, and Ziba with his 15 
sons and 20 servants, were with him. 
He fell down before the king, con- 
fessing his sin and begging David 
not to “impute iniquity ’’ to him, or 
remember and take to heart his 
perversity; spiritually comp. Matt. 
v. 25, Ps. xxxii. 1-6. Again Abi- 
shai would have slain 8., but David 
felt his day of restoration to the king- 
dom was no day for avenging wrongs, 
and said ‘‘ thou shalt not die.” 
deathbed David felt, 
though he forgave 8. the personal 
wrong, yet “hat public justice re- 
quired his punishment in some form, 
for David was not likely, in going to 
appear before God, to cherish re- 
venge after having spared him twice 
when he might justly have slain him. 
To Solomon he committed the fulfil- 
ment of the duty unfulfilled by him- 
self; ‘“‘thou knowest what thou 
oughtest to do unto him.’”’ The im- 
punity of S. as of Joab had brought 
the law into discredit, for 8S. was 
living in court favour at Jerusalem, 
“ thow hast with thee S.” (1 Kings 
u. 8.) Anticipating from S.’s rest- 
less spirit that he would attempt 
some fresh lawlessness, David says, 
“his hoar head bring thou down to 
the grave with blood.” However, as 
Solomon did not put him to death 
but gave him a chance of life, some 
understand “‘ not”’ after “ bring thou 
down,”’ taken from the former clause, 
“hold him not guiltless,”’ and “bring 
not down his hoar head,” ete. So 
inl Sam. ii. 3, where two prohibi- 
tions come together, the negative is 
expressed only in the first clause 
and understood in the second. 
Solomon bound him on pain of death 
to build a house, and stay at Jeru- 
salem, and not cross the Kedron 
which separated him from the road to 
his old abode at Bahurim, After 
the lapse of three years 8. went after 
two slaves of his, who had fled to 
Achish of Gath. His breach of his 
own oath brought on him the king’s 
threatened penalty; he was slain 
by Benaiah. Thus he brought ‘on 
his own head’ his wickedness to- 
wards David which David had left 
unavenged; justice had its course; 
so by “ taking away the wicked from 
before the king, his throne was estab- 
lished in righteousness”’ (Prov. xxv. 
5; 1 Kings ii. 86-46; Ps. vii. 16; Ezek. 
xvii. 19). 


3. Faithful to Solomon in Adonijah’s 


rebellion (1 Kings i. 8); identified 
with S. son of Elah (iv. 18), Solo- 
mon’s commissariat officer in Benja- 
min; or with S. or Shammah, 
Davyid’s brother, or Shammah the 
Ararite (2 Sam. xxiii. 11). 4. Son 
of Pedaiah, Zerubbabel’s brother (1 
Chron. iii. 19). 5. Son of Zacchur, a 
Simeonite (1 Chron. iv. 26, 27); he had 
16 sons and six daughters. 6. Son 


of Gog a Reubenite (1 Chron. v. 4). 
7. A Gershonite Levite, son of Jahath 
(1 Chron. vi. 42). 8. Son of Jedu- 
thun, chief of the tenth division of 
singers (1 Chron. xxv. 17). 9. The 
Ramathite, over David’s vineyards 
(1 Chron. xxvii. 27). 10. A Levite, 
of the sons of Heman; took part in 
the purification of the temple under 
Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxix. 14). 11. 
The Levite, Cononiah’s brother, 
having charge of the offerings, etc., 
under Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxxi. 12, 
13). 12. <A Levite in Ezra’s time 
(Ezra x. 23), married a foreign wife; 


also Semis. 18. Of the Hashum 
family, put away his foreign wife 
(Ezra x. 83). 14. Son of Bani, put 


away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 88). 
15. Ancestor of Mordecai, son of 
Kish, of Benjamin (Hsth. ii. 5). 
Shimeon. Ezra x. 31. 
Shimites. Num. iii. 21; Zech. 
Jesse’s third 


xii. 13. 

Shimma, SHAMMAH. 
son (1 Chron. ii. 13; 1 Sam. xvi. 9). 

Shimon. 1 Chron. iv. 20. 

Shimrath. 1 Chron. viii. 21. 

Shimri. 1. 1 Chron. iv. 37. 2. 1 
Chron. xi. 45. 3. 2 Chron. xxix. 18. 

Shimrith. 2 Chron. xxiv. 26 ; SHo- 
MER in 2 Kings xii. 21. 

Shimrom, Rather Snimron: 1 
Chron. vii. 1. SHIMRONITES, his 
descendants, Num. xxvi. 24. 

Shimron Meron. One of the 34 
kings conquered by Joshua (Josh. xii. 
20, xi. 1). In xix. 15 S. appears among 
the towns of Zebulun. The Talmud 
identifies 8. with Simuniyeh, W. of 
Nazareth. The Jewish traveller 
Hap-Parchi fixes it south of mount 
Gilboa, at a village Dar Meron 
(Asher’s Benj. ii. 434). 

Shimshai. The scribe of Rehum, 
the royal prefect of Judwa; he 
joined in writing in Syriac to Arta- 
xerxes to stop the building of the 
temple and city (Ezra iv. 7-24). 

Shinab. King of Admah; one of 
the five kings attacked by Chedor- 
laomer. 

Shinar. A region in Mesopotamia, 
the plain between the Tigris and 
Euphrates. Here the rebels against 
God’s will built the Babel tower 
(Gen. xi. 2, 8). Famed for its wheat 


(Herodot. i. 193). Derived from 
sheni “two” and ’ar or nahr 
“rivers.” 

Ship. Amongst the earliest ship- 


builders were the Phcenicians, whose 
commerce and voyages made them 
foremost in the maritime science of 
early ages, and traces of whose 
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ships are frequently met with. 
[On Paut’s voyage see Eurocty- 
pon, Meira, Cnipus, CRETE, 
Farr Havens.] Paul was first in 
the Adramyttian coasting vessel 
from Ceesarea to Myra; then in the 
large Alexandrian corn ship wrecked 
at Malta; then in another Alexan- 
drian corn ship from Malta by Syra- 
cuse and Rhegium to Puteoli. Luke 
shows accurate nautical knowledge, 
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yet not professional, but of an ob- 
server, telling what was done but 
not the how or the why. Fourteen 
different verbs he uses of the pro- 
gression of a ship, peculiar to him- 
self and appropriate to each case: 
leo, Luke viii. 23, Acts xxi. 3; apo- 
leo, xiii. 4, xiv. 26, xx. 15, xxvii. 
1; bradupleo, xxvii. 7; diapleo, 
ver. 5; ekpleo, xv. 89; katapleo, 
Luke viii. 26; hwpopleo, Acts xxvii. 
4, 7; parapleo, xx. 16; euthu- 
dromeo, xvi. 11, xxi. 1; hupotrecho, 
xxvii. 16; paralegomai, ver. 8, 13; 
pheromai, ver. 15; diapheromai, 
ver. 27; diaperao, xxi. 2. Paul’s 
ship, besides cargo of wheat, carried 
276 persons, so she would be of 600 
tons. Lucian (Ploion e Euche) 
describes an Alexandrian wheat ship, 
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180 ft. long (including end projec- 
tions) by 45 ft. broad, z.e. 1300 tons. 
The largest on record was Ptolemy 
Philopator’s war galley,420 ft. long by 
57 ft. broad, under 5000 tons. “‘The 
governor”’ in Jas. iii. 4 is the helms- 
mam (kuberneetees ; the owner was 
naucleeros). There were two paddle 
rudders, one on each quarter, acting 
in a rowlock or through a porthole. 
As the helmsman used only one at 
a time, ‘‘the helm’’ is in the singular 
in Jas. ili. 4. In Acts xxvii. 29, 40, 
after letting go the four anchors at 
the stern, they lashed up both the rud- 
der paddles lest they should interfere 
with the ground tackle. When they 
wished to steer again and the anchor 
ropes were cut (marg.), they un- 
fastened the lashings or bands of the 
paddles. The ship’s run from Rhe- 
gium to Puteoli, 180 miles in two 
days, the wind being full from the 
S., illustrates the rate of sailing. 
The bow and the stern were much 
alike, except that on each side of the 
bow was painted “‘the sign’’ (parasee- 
mon), as for instance ‘‘ Castor and 
Pollux’’ (Acts xxviii. 11). An eye 
was painted on each side of the bow; 
so Luke’s phrase (antophthalmein), 
“bear up into,” lit. “ eye the wind” 
directly (xxvii. 15). The imperfect 
build of ships caused the need of 
“undergirders’’ to pass round the 
frame, at right angles to its length, 
when the planks were in danger of 
starting. 

The anchors resembled ours, but had 
no flukes. Spiritually they symbolise 
the Christian hope (Heb. vi.19). The 
soul is the ship; the world the sea; 
the bliss beyond the distant coast; 
hope resting on faith the anchor 
which prevents the vessel being tossed 
to and fro; the consolation through 
God’s promise and hope is the cable 
connecting the ship and anchor. 
The soul clings, as one in fear of 
shipwreck, to the anchor, and sees 
not whither the cable runs, where it 
is fastened ; she knows it is fastened 
behind the veil which hides the 
future glory; if only she hold on to 
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the anchor, she shall in due time be 
drawn in where it is, into the holiest, 
by the Saviour. 

Anchoring by the stern, the ancients 
were prepared to anchor in the gale 
suchas Paul encountered; and Purdy 
(Sailing Directions, 180) says that 
the holding ground at Malta where 
Paul was wrecked is quite good 
enough to have secured the anchors 
and ship in spite of the severe night. 
In Acts xxvii. 40, for “‘ mainsail” 
transl. ‘‘ foresail,’’ which was needed 
to put the ship about and to run it 
aground. Vessels were propelled by 
oars as well as by sails (Ezek. xxvii. 
29, Isa. xxxiii. 21, Jonahi. 18). Of 
the 32 parts or points of the compass 
card a modern ship will sail within 
six points of the wind. The clumsier 
ancient ship probably could sail 
within seven points. In aheavy gale 
the ship would lie to, with the right 
sideto the storm, the object being not 

rogress but safety; as under the 
ee of Clauda (Acts xxvii. 14-17). To 
anchor was impossible; to drift 
would have brought the ship to the 
fatal Syrtis off Africa. The wind 
was E.N.E. (Euraquilo) ;_ the direc- 
tion of drift being W. by N., and the 
rate of drift one mile and a half an 
hour ; the shipwreck must have been 
off Malta. aving no compass or 
charts, they seldom ventured voyag- 
ing in winter (ver. 9), and the absence 
of visible sun or stars seriously em- 
barrassed them (ver. 20). In the in- 
tricate passages between islands and 
mainland they did not sail by night 
when the moon was dark (xx. 13-16, 
xxi. 1). Thomson (Land and Book, 
401-404) mentions seeing but one 
rickety boat on the sea of Galilee, 
which was once covered with fisher- 
men’s boats; contrast the fact that 
Josephus (B. J., ii. 21, § 8-10) men- 
tions his collecting here 230 boats, 
with four men in each. 

Shiphi. 1 Chron. iv. 37. 

Shiphmite. Native of SHEPHAM; 
Zapp (1 Chron. xxvii. 27). 

Shiphrah. From Egyptian cheper 
‘to procreate,”’ “ prolitic’”’ [see Puan, 
Mipwire}: Exod. i. 15-21. 

Shiphtan. Num. xxxiv. 24. 

Shisha. 1 Kingsiv. 8 [see SHavsHA]; 
1 Chron. xviii. 16. 

Shishak. Sheshonk I. in the monnu- 
ments ; first sovereign of the Bubas- 
tite 22nd dynasty. He comes before 

us without the ancient 
name of Pharaoh; he 
probably was a bold 
adventurer who sup- 
planted the previous 
dynasty. Hence arose 
his hostility to Solo- 
mon, who was allied to 

a daughter of 

[=] the former 

meee) §~Pharaoh. By 

comparing 

Manetho and 
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ments with 2 
Chron. xii. 2-9 and 1 Kings xi. 40, 
xiv. 25-28, we infer that the first year 
of S. corresponds to Solomon’s 26th 
year, about 988 B.c. (980: Hincks) ; 
and the 20th of S. when he invaded 
Judah (969 8B.c.) to Rehoboam’s fifth 
year. Zerah probably succeeded S. 
and attacked Judah before the 15th 
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year of Asa. The name S. answers to 
Sheshach (Babylon), as Usarken and 
Tekerut, his successors, answer to 
Sargon and Tiglath, Semitic names; 
Namuret (Nimrod) too is a name of 
rinces of this line. The tablet of 
arpsen from the Serapeium (Lep- 
sius) makes 8. son of a chief name 
Namuret, whose ancestors are un- 
titled and bear foreign names. S. 
took as the title of his standard “* he 
who attains royalty by uniting the 
two regions of Tigypt. He married 
the heiress of the Rameses family ; 
his son and successor took to wife 
the daughter of the Tanite 21st 
dynasty. A Pharaoh of the 21st 
dynasty took Gezer in Palestine from 
the Canaanites (1 Kings ix. 16) and 
gave it as a present to his daughter, 
Solomon’s wife. It was only late in 
his reign that 8. could, like that 
Pharaoh, carry on foreign wars. 8S. 
early in his reign received Jeroboam 
the political exile, fleeing from Solo- 
mon, Jeroboam’s enemy, towards 
whom §. would feel only jealousy, 
having no tie of affinity as the Pha- 
raoh of the previous dynasty had. 
During Solomon’s powerful reign S. 
attempted no attack. The division 
of the tribes under ReHoBoaAM [see] 
gave §. the opportunity which he 
sought. With 1200 chariots and 
60,000 horsemen, and Lubim, Suk- 
kiim and Cusbim without number, 
he took Judah’s cities fortified b 
Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 5-12) an 
came to Jerusalem (xii. 2-4, 5, 9-12) 
[see SHEMAJAH]. S. bas recorded 
this expedition on the wall of the 
great temple at Karnak ; there isa 
list of the countries, cities and tribes, 
ruled, conquered, or made tributar 
by him, including many Jewis 
names, Taanach, Rehob, Mahanaim, 
Gibeon, Bethhoron, Kedemoth, Ai- 
jalon, Megiddo, Ibleam, ~Almon, 
Shoco, one of Rehoboam’s fenced 
cities, ete. .Telaim, Beth Tappuah, 
Golan, the circle of Jordan, the valley 
(emek, Beth Emek; Josh. xix. 8). 
the Negeb or S. of Judah, Jerah- 
meelites, Rekem (Petra), and the 
Hagarites, are all specified; (1) the 
Levitical and Canaanite cities are 
grouped together; (2) the cities of 
Judah; (3) Arab tribes S. of Pales- 
tine. Champollion reads in the in- 
scription ‘‘the kingdom of Judah.” 
Brugsch objects that the ‘‘ kingdom 
of Judah ” would be out of place as 
following names of towns in Judah, 
the supposed equivalent of ‘‘king- 
dom” (malkuth) rather answers 
to king (melek). S. went to settle 
his protegé, Jeroboam, in his north- 
ern kingdom, where he was endan- 
gered from the Levitical (2 Chron. 
xi. 18) and the Canaanite towns in 
northern Israel] not being in his 
hands; these S. reduced and handed 
over to him. §. contented himself 
with receiving Rehoboam’s submis- 
sion, and carrying away the accu- 
mulated temple treasures of David’s 
and Solomon’s reigns, the golden 
shields, etc.; and allowed him to 
retain Judah, lest Jeroboam should 
become strong. His policy was to 
leave the two petty kings as checks 
upon each other, letting neither gain 
strength enough to trouble himself. 
He was not strong enough to attack 
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Assyria; so he contented himself 
with subjugating Palestine and the 
parts of Arabia bordering on Egypt, 
so as to make them an ettectual bar- 
rier against Assyria’s advance. An 
inscription in the Silsilis quarries 
mentions the cutting of stone for the 
chief temple of Thebes in 8.’s 22nd 
year. He appears in the temple at 
Thebes as “‘lord of both Upper and 
Lower Egypt.’”’ The lotus and the 
papyrus are both upon the shields 
carried before him ; the “ nine bows”’ 
follow, symbolising Libya. 

Shitrai. 1 Chron. xxvii. 29. 
Shittah. The acacia, perhaps the 
seyal, or Nilotica orArabica. Theark, 
the staves, the shewbread table and 
staves, and the altars of burnt offer- 
ing and incense, were made of shittah 
(Exod. xxv., xxvi., xxxvi.—xxxviil.). 
Isaiah foretells (xli. 19) God’s plant- 
ing it in the wilderness. The Egyp- 
tian saut. Many acacia trees grow 
on Sinai; they grow to the size of a 
mulberry tree. It was probably in 
the shittah or acacia that the flame 
appeared which did not burn the 
bush (Exod. iii.). The gum arabic 
is obtained by incisions in the bark. 
The shittah boards of the tabernacle, 
ten cubits long and one and a half 
broad, were not necessarily one piece 
but formed of pieces joined together. 
The acacia is not that so called in 
England, the Robinia pseudo acacia, 
a N. American plant; but of the 
order Leguminose, Mimosee. Hard 
and durable wood. If the ark had 
been made in Palestine, oak or cedar 
would have been its material; its 
being said to be made of shittah, the 
wood of the wilderness, is an unde- 
signed propriety and mark of truth 
(Exod. xxv. 10). 

Seton [See Sairran, ABEL SaIT- 
TIM. 

Shiza. 1 Chron. xi. 42. 

Shoa. Ezek. xxiii. 23 = rich [see 
Pexop, Koa]. Symbolical name for 
Babylon. Smith’s Bible Dict. takes 
it as a proper name, upon the sound 
of which Ezekiel plays. Pliny men- 
tions a “Sue’’ in the rocky region 
W. of the Orontes range, near Gau- 
gamela. Shw’a in Chaldee means 
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Shobab. 1. 2 Sam. v. 14; 1 Chron. 
iii. 5, xiv. 4. 2. 1 Chron. ii. 18. 
Shobach. General of Hadarezer, 
king of the Syrians of Zoba. Com- 
manded the army brought from be- 
yond Euphrates after Syria’s and 
Ammon’s defeat before Rabbah. 
David crossed Jordan and defeated 
S. at Helam. S. fell on the battle 
field. SuopHacu in1 Chron. xix. 16. 
Shobai, children of. Ezra ii. 42, 
Neh. vii. 45. 

Shobal. 1. Seir’s second son, a 
“duke” or phylarch of the Horites 
(Gen. xxxvi. 20, 29). 2, Prince or 
founder of Kirjath Jearim (1 Chron. 
i1.50,52). Soba (akin to Shobal the 
founder of Kirjath Jearim) answers 
to it; for Kirjath Jearim is de- 
scribed as on the boundary of Judah, 
next mount Seir, which is next to 
Chesalon. Kesla now answers tu 
Chesalon, on the same ridge with 
Soba; and between the two is the 
mount called Saghir, evidently 
answering to mount Seir. The 
thickets W. of Soba answer to mount 


Jearim, “the hill of thickets.’’ Baalah 
was another name of Kirjath Jearim, 
meaning ‘‘elevated;’’ which is true 
of Soba. (Pal.. Expl. Qy. Stat., July 
1878, p. 114.) 3. Possibly the same as 
Harveh, which may be a corruption 
for Reaiah (1 Chron. iv. 1, 2). So 
2 and 3 are identical. 

Shobek. Neh. x. 24. 

Shobi. Son of Nauasu [see] (2 Sam. 
xvii. 27). Showed hospitality to 
David when fleeing from Absalom. 

Shoco. 2 Chron. xi. 7. SHocuo in 
xxviii. 18; SHocHOH in 1 Sam. xvii. 
1. [See Socuo.] 

Shoham. 1 Chron. xxiv. 27. 

Shomer. 1.= SnHamer [see]. 2. 
Father of Jehozabad. SHiIMRITH 
fsee] is given as the mother in 2 
Chron. xxiv. 26. Keil conjecturesthat 
Shomer is a transcriber’s error from 
omitting th, or else that Shomer was 
grandfather of Jehozabad. 

Shophan. A fortified town E. of 
Jordan, rebuilt by Gad (Num. xxxii. 
35). Rather write Atroth Shophan, 
i.e. “ Ataroth of the burrow,’’ to dis- 
tinguish it from Ataroth in ver. 34. 

Shoshannim. Title Ps. xlv., lxix., 
Ixxx. The “upon” expresses the 
object of the psalm. In Ps. lx. the 
singular SHUSHAN occurs. S. means 
“lilies,” de. beautiful virgins. The 
beauty of the innocent, pure, lily like 
“virgins ”’ (Ps. xlv. 9,14) is spiritual; 
for the other psalms of the authors 
of Ps. xlyv., viz. “the sons of Korah,”’ 
are all spiritual, In Ps. Ixxx. 
SHosHANNIM EpuTH is the “testi- 
mony” (Ps. xxviii. 5, lxxxi. 5} which 
points out the lovely (lily like) salva- 
tion of the Lord. Hence thrice is 
repeated ‘‘ we shall be saved,”’ ver. 
3, 6, 19, and ver. 2, “save us.”’ The 
lily is the enigmatie expression for 
loveliness. David delighted in enig- 
matic titles. SHusHAN Eputn (Ps. 
Ix.) is “‘the lily of testimony’’; 
God’s promise (Gen. xlix., Deut. 
xxxili., Num. xxiv. 17-19) of Canaan 
to Israel (ver. 6) is His lovely testi- 
mony, of which the assurance was 
already given in a partial deliverance 
(ver. 4, 5). 

Shua. A Canaanite of Adullam, 
father of Judah’s wife (1 Chron. ii. 
3), who was therefore named Bath- 
shua, “daughter of 8S.” 

Shuah. 1. Gen. xxv. 2. 2. Brother 
of Chelub (1 Chron. iv.11). Ten of 
De Rossi's and Kennicott’s MSS. read 
**S. son of Chelub,” another form of 
Caleb, the addition distinguishing 
him from Caleb, son of Hezron, and 
from Caleb the son of Jephunneh. 

Shual. 1 Chron. vii. 36. 

Shual, the land of. 1 Sam. xiii. 17; 
from shual, jackal, or else “the hollow 
land.”” Shual was the land whither 
one of the three parties of Philistine 
marauders went (1 Sam. xiii. 17). 
In the same direction as Ophrah, 
Tuiyibeh; theretore N. of Michmash. 
Possibly “the land of Shalim” (1 
Sam. ix. 4). The wild region EK. of 
Taiyibeh, containing a ravine named 
that of ‘ hysenas.’’ 

Shubael. [See Suesvet.] 
Shuham. SuHuwHamires (Num. xxvi. 
42, 43). Hususi in Gen. xlvi. 238. 
Shuhite. Bildad, in Job ii. 11. On 
the W. of Chaldsa, bordering on 
Arabia. Above Hit, on both sides 
of the Euphrates, occur in Assyrian 


Shulamite. 


Shumathites. 
Shunem, Saunamite. A city of Issa- 


Shuni. 


inscriptions the Tsukhi, a powerful 
people. Conquered by Babylon they 
are counted by Ezekiel among the 
Chaldsean tribes. Descended from 
Shuah (1). Sohene in the Peutin- 
gerian tables designates the country 
on the Euphrates immediately above 
Babylonie. 

[See Canrictes.] Fe- 
minine of Solomon, “prince of 
peace.”? His bride, ‘‘daughter of 
peace,’’ accepting and proclaiming 
peace (Isa. lii.7, Eph.ii.17). Caught 
up in chariot like flight by her Lord 
to sit with Him in heavenly places 
(Eph. ii. 6), she is entreated by the 
daughters of Jerusalem ‘‘ Return, 
return, O 8.” (S. of Sol. vi. 13.) 
Comp. as to the future rapture of 
the saints, 1 Thess. iv. 17; Elijah, 
2 Kings ii. 11, 12, 16. ‘There is a 
beautiful reciprocity of character, 
name, and blessedness between the 
heavenly Solomon and His S. the 
redeemed church. “As He is, so are 
we in this world”’ (1 John iv. 17) 
He “the living Stone,’”’ they “lively 
stones’’ (1 Pet. ii. 4, 5); He the 
Bridegroom, she the bride; He “a 
crownof glory and diadem of beauty ” 
to her (Isa. xxviii. 5, Mal. iii. 17), 
she “a crown of glory and a royal 
diadem”’ in His hand (Isa. Ixii. 8). 
““The company of two armies 7 (Ma- 
hanaim, two camps) to be seen in 
the S. (S. of Sol. vi. 18) are Christ’s 
family in heaven and that on earth 
conjoined in Him, the one militant 
the other at rest. Mabhanaim was 
where the angels met Jacob (Gen. 
xxxii.), the scene of his victorious 
wrestling in prayer with the Angel 
of the covenant. ‘Though she is 
““neace’’ yet she has warfare here 
with the flesh within and foes with- 
out. Her strength and peace are 
Christ and His-double hosts, in hea- 
ven and on earth, enlisted on her 
side by prayer. Hence flow the 
graces in her which attract the 
daughters of Jerusalem. Not till 
towards the close does the bride re- 
ceive her name 8. (vi. 18), ‘‘ the peace 
receiver.’ In viii. 10 marg. she 
explains her name, ‘‘ one that found 
peace.”’ Not till her union with Solo- 
mon did she find it and received her 
name accordingly (Rom. v. 1). The 
reconciled one (2 Cor. v.19, 20; Eph. 


ii. 14). 
1 Chron. ii. 53. 


char (Josh. xix. 18). The Philistines’ 
place of encampment before the bat- 
tle of Gilboa (1 Sam. xxviii. 4). The 
residence of the Shiuammite women 
(2 Kings iv. 8), amidst cornfields ; 
connected with mount Carmel. Abi- 
shag’s home (1 Kingsi. #8). “Five miles 
8. of mount Tabor,’’? in Eusebius’ 
(Onom.) time called “Sulem.”’ Rather 
eight Roman miles from Tabor. Now 
Solam, a village on the S.W. side of 
“little Hermon,” jebel Duly, three 
miles N. of Jezreel, five from Gilboa 
(Fukua), in view of the sacred site 
on mount Carmel, amidst rich corn- 
fields. It has a spring, without which 
the Philistines would not have en- 
camped there. ‘ 
Sxunites (Gen. xlvi. 16, 
Num. xxvi. 15). 


Shuppim. [See Hurprm and Mup- 
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Shur. Outside the eastern border of 
Egypt. Meaning “a wall.”” Thestrip 
of desert which skirts the wall-like 
range of jebel er Rahah (H. of Suez, 
the continuation of the range jebel 
et Tih northwards towards the Medi- 
terranean, still called by the Arabs 
jebel es Sur) as far S. as wady Gha- 
randel. Hagar fleeing from Abra- 
ham, then in southern Palestine, 
reached a fountain ‘‘in the way to 
Shur’ (Gen. xvi.7). She was probably 
making for her country Egypt by the 
inland caravan route, the way by Shur 
over jebel er Rahah as distinguished 
from the coast road by el Arish. 
Abraham settled for a time between 
the two deserts of Kadesh and Shur, 
and finally sojourned at Gerar (xx. 
1). In xxv. 18 Shur is detined to 
be “‘ before (i.e. E. of) Egypt.’’ So 
1 Sam. xv. 7, xxvii. 8; Josephus (Ant. 
vi. 7) makes it Pelusium, near the 
Nile’s mouth; others the N.E. part 
of the wilderness of Paran, now al 
Jifar. Gesenius makes Shur the 
modern Suez. Israel entered ‘the 
wilderness of Shur” when they had 
crossed the Red Sea (Exod. xv. 22, 
23). ‘he wilderness of Shur is the 
whole district between the N.H. 
frontier of Egypt and Palestine, Shur 
being derived from the Egyptian 
Khar (occurring in a papyrus of the 
19th dynasty), Kh and Sh being in- 
terchanged. In Num. xxxiii. 8 the 
special designation occurs, ‘‘ the wild- 
erness of Etham” (at the northern 
extremity of the Bitter Lakes). 

Shushan. Named from its abundant 
lilies. Capital of Elam, Cissia, or Su- 
siana. Asshur-bani-pal, Hsarhad- 
don’s successor, in inscriptions says 
he took S. and gives its ground 
plan sculptured (Layard Nin. 452), 
660 B.c. In Belshazzar’s last year 
Daniel was at S. in the palace (not 
actually, but transported in spirit) 
when he saw the vision (Dan. viii. 2). 
Cyrus’s conquest transferred S. to 
Persia. Darius Hystaspes and the 
Achsemenian princes made it the 
capital. He founded the grand 
palace described in Esth. i. 5, 6. 
Near Persia, cooler than Babylon, 
and having excellent water, 8. was a 
suitable metropolis of the Persian 
empire. The kings left it for Ecba- 
tana or Persepolis only in the height 
of summer, and for Babylon in the 
depth of winter; here Alexander 
found twelve millions and the regalia 
of the great king. After this it de- 
clined. S. lay between the two 
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streams of the Huleus and the Sha- 
pur. Canals joined the two and so 
surrounded the citadel of 8. The 
Coprates or river of Dizful and the 
right branch of the Choaspes (Kerk- 
hah) flowed a few miles EH. and W. 
of the city. Hence arose its famed 
fertility. The Kerkhah water was so 
excellent that it was carried about 
with the great king on his journeys. 


The ruins cover a space 6000 ft. E. to 


W. by 4500 from N. to S8.; the cir- 
cumference is about three miles. 
Spacious artificial mounds or plat- 
forms stand separated from one an- 
other. The western one, of earth, 
gravel, and sundried bricks, is small- 
est but loftiest, 119 ft. above the 
Shapur, an obtuse angled triangle, 
with corners rounded off and base 
facing HE. The sides are so steep as 
to be unapproachable to horsemen 
except at three points; round the 
top is a space of 2850 ft. This is 
probably the famous citadel (Hero- 
dot. iii. 68; Polyb. v. 48,14; Strabo 
xv. 8, § 2; Arrian Exp. Al. iii. 16). 
S.E. of this western platform is the 
great platform of 60 acres, the east- 
ern face 3000 ft. long. ‘he third 
platform is N. of the other two, a 
square of 1000 ft. each way. The 
three together furm a lozenge pointing 
almost due N., 4500 ft. long by 3000 
broad. E. of these is an irregular 
extensive but lower platform, as large 
as all the rest put together. Low 
mounds extend beyond to the Dizful 
river. 


Sir F. Williams of Kars discovered the 
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bases of three columns of the palace 
in the E. of the lozenge, 27 ft. 6 in. 
from centre to centre, similar to 
the great hall (Chel Minar) at Perse- 
polis. Loftus (Chaldzaand Susiana) 
ascertained next the position of all 
the 72 pillars of the original palace. 
On the bases of four columns were 
found trilingual inscriptions in the 
three languages used by the Achw- 
menian kings at Behistun. EH. Nor- 
ris deciphered the first part: ‘ says 
Artaxerxes, the great king, king of 
kings, king of the country, king of 
the earth, son of king Darius... 
Darius was the son of king Arta- 
. Artaxerxes was son of 


xerxes .. 
Xerxes . . . Xerxes was son of king 
Darius . . . Darius was the son of 


Hystaspes the Achemenian . : 
Darius my ancestor anciently built 
the temple; afterwards it was re- 
paired by Artaxerxes my grandfather. 
By Ormuzd’s aid I placed the effigies 
of Tanaitesand Mithra in this temple. 
May Ormuzd, Tanaites, and Mithra 
protect me, with the other gods, and 
all that I have done...” The di- 
mensions correspond almost to the 
hall at Persepolis, Susa’s palace, 
345 by 244 ft. N. and 8. As Darius 
Hystaspes commenced the Susa 
palace,so Xerxes built that at Per- 
sepolis. Both consisted of a central 
hall 200 ft. square, 7.e. 40,000 square 
ft. in area, only inferior to the Kar- 
nak hall, 58,300 square ft.; with 36 
columns more than 60 ft. high; the 
walls at Persepolis are 18 ft. thick ; 
three great porches stood outside, 
200 ft. wide by 65 deep, supported 
by 12 columns. These were the 
palace audience halls; the western 
porch for morning audience, the 
eastern for the afternoon. The prin- 
cipal porch, the tbroue room, was to 
the N. 


The central hall, called “temple” in 


the inscription as the king partook of 
the Divine character, was used for 
such religious ceremonials as the 
king’s coronation or enthroning, 
thanksgivings, and offerings to the 
gods for victories. It was unsuited 
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for convivial festivities. ‘‘ The king’s 
gate’? where Mordecai sat (Hsth. ii. 
21) was a square hall, 100 ft. each 
way, resting on four central pillars, 
150 or 200 ft. in front of the northern 
portico. The inner court where 
Esther begged Ahasuerus’ favour 
(v. 1) was the space between the 
northern portico and ‘the king’s 
gate’’; the outer court was the space 
bet ween the king’s gate and the north- 
ern terrace wall. ‘‘The royal house”’ 
(i. 9) and ‘‘the house of the women”’ 
(ii. 9, 11) were behind the great hall 
toward the 8. or between the great 
hall and the citadel, communicating 
with it by a bridge over the ravine. 
““TIn the court of the garden of the 
king’s palace ’’ in front of the eastern 
or western porch Abasuerus “‘madea 
feast unto all the people . . . seven 
days... where were white, green, and 
blue hangings, fastened with cords of 
fine linen and purple to silver rings 
and pillars of marble”’ (i. 5,6). The 
feast was evidently out of doors, in 
tents put up in one of the palace 
courts. A tala or raised platform 
was above the palace roof, as at Per- 
sepolis, making the height above the 
artificial platform 120 ft., and above 
the plain, which was 60 ft. lower, 180 
ft. The effect of such a stately 
central palace, elevated on a plateau, 
and rising above the outer subord- 
inate buildings, interspersed with 
trees and shrubs, must have been 
magnificent. 


Shuthelah, SaurHarnires (Num. 


xxvi. 35). Ancestor of Joshua (1 
Chron. vii. 20-27). Lord A. C. 
Hervey, viewing 1 Chron. vii. as cor- 
rupt, restores the line of S. thus: 
(1) Joseph; (2) Ephraim; (8) Shnu- 
thelah; (4) Eran or Laadan; (5) 
Ammihud ; (6) Elishama, captain of 
Ephraim (Num. i. 10); (7) Nun; (8) 
Joshua. The affair with the men of 
Gath (vii. 20-27, viii. 18) was pro- 
bably after Israel’s settlement in 
Canaan; and Ephraim and §S. mean 
the individuals of their descendants 
who represented them as heads of 
the tribe or family. The Ephraimite 
settlemeuts in the mountain district 
containing Bethhoron, Gezer, and 
Timnath Serah, were suited for a 
descent on the Philistine plain con- 
taining Gath. Benjamin helped Eph- 
raim against the men of Gath. e 
Ephraim who mourned for his sons 
Ezer and Elead was not the patri- 
arch son of Joseph, but a descendant 
who bore Ephraim’s name. 


Sia, children of. Neh. vii. 47. 


Sraga in Ezra ii. 44, 

Srppecual, the HusHatH- 
ire [see]. .Of David’s guard @ 
Sam. xxi. 18; 1 Chron. xxvii. 11), 
eighth captain for the eighth month, 
of 24,000 (1 Chron. xi. 29). Of the- 
Zarhite family of Judah. Fought 
singly with Saph or Sippai, the Phil- 
istine giant in the battle at Gezer or 
Gob (xx. 4). MrBUNNAL is a tran- 
scriber’s mistake for Sibbecai, in 
2 Sam. xxiii. 27. 


Sibmah. A town of Reuben, E. of 


Jordan (Josh. xiii. 19). [See SurB- 
MAH.] In Moab’s hands afterwards 
it was famed for its grapes (Isa. xvi. 
7-9). Jer. xlviii. 32, ‘‘ thy plants are 
gone over the sea,” 7.e. shall be trans- 
ported beyond sea to Cyprus and 


SIBRAIM 


lands subject to Babylon; or else 
“they wandered through the wilder- 
ness, they are gone over the Dead 
Sea,” in wild luxuriance overrunning 
the wilderness round Moab and 
spreading round the sea so as to 
reach beyond to the other side. S. 
was near Heshbon; ‘‘the lords of 
the heathen,’ the Assyrian princes 
invading Moab, destroyed all the 
luxuriant vines. 

Sibraim. A landmark N. of the Holy 
Land (Ezek. xlvii. 16), between the 
boundary of Damascus and Hamath. 
Sichem, [See Saecuem.] Gen. xii. 
6, “the place of 8.” The town was 
not yet existing. 

Siddim, the vale of. Gen. xiv. 3, 
8, 10. Gesenius from the Arabic 
explains “‘a plain (emek) cut up by 
stony channels, which render it diffi- 
cult of transit.’” Hinek means a broad 
flat tract between hilis, a suitable 
battle field for the four kings against 
five. It had many bitumen pits. 
Onkelos, Aquila, and Rashi make 8. 
plural of sadeh, “a plain.” So 
Stanley ‘‘the valley of (cultivated) 
fields.”’ Aben Ezra derives S. from 
sid, “lime,” bitumen being used for 
lime (xiv. 8). The words “ which is | 
the Salt Sea’’ imply that the Dead | 
Sea in part now covers (probably at 
its S. end which is shallow and with } 
shores incrusted with salt and bitu- | 
men) the vale of S. The plain is in 
part enclosed between the southern 
end of the lake and the heights which 
terminate the Ghor and commence 
the wady Arabah. In the drains of 
the Sabkhali are Gesenius’ impass- 
able channels. The form of the plain 
agrees with the idea of an emek. 
The Imperial Bible Dictionary makes 
S$. a Hamitic word occurring in 
Egyptian monuments, the Shet-ta-n 
or land of ‘‘ Sheth,’ part of the 


Rephaim who possessed that part of 
Palestine. 

Sidon=jishing town; or Ztpon. Gen. 
x. 9, 15; Josh. xi. 8, xix. 28; Jud. i. 
81. 8S. was in Asher (Isa. xxiii. 2, 
4,12). An ancient mercautile city 
of Phoenicia, in the narrow plain 
between Lebanon and the Medi- 
terranean, where the mountains 
recede two miles from the sea; 20 
miles N. of Tyre. Now Saida. Old 
§. stands on the northern slope of a 
promontory projecting a few hundred 
yards into the sea, having thus ‘fa 
fine naturally formed harbour’’ 
(Strabo). The citadel occupies the 
hill behind on the south. S. is called 
(Gen. x. 15) the firstborn of Canaan, 
and “great S.”’? or the metropolis 
(Josh. xi. 8).  Sidonians is the 
generic name of the Phcenicians 
or Canaanites (Josh. xiii. 6, Jud. 
xviii. 7); in ver. 28 Laish is said 
to be “far from S.,’’ whereas 
Tyre [see], 20 miles nearer, would 
have been specified if it had then 
been a city of leading importance. 
So in Homer S. is named, but not 
Tyre. Justin Martyr makes (xviii. 3) 
Tyre a colony planted by S. when 
the king of Ascalon took 8. the year 
before the fall of Troy. Tyre is first 
mentioned in Scripture in Josh. xix. 
29 as “‘ the strong city,’’ the “ daugh- 
ter of S.” (Isa. xxiii. 12.) S. and 
Sidonians are names often subse- 
quently used for Tyre, Tyrians. Thus 
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Ethbaal, king of the Sidonians (1 
Kings xvi. 31), is called by Menander 
in Josephus (Ant. viii. 18, § 2) king 
of the Tyrians. By the time of 
Zechariah (ix. 2) Tyre has the pre- 
cedency, ‘‘Tyrusand§S.” 8S. revolted 
from the yoke of Tyre when Shal- 
maneser’s invasion gave the oppor- 
tunity. Rivalry with Tyre influenced 
S. to submit without resistance to 
Nebuchadnezzar. Its rebellion 
against the Persian Artaxerxes 
Ochus entailed great havoc on its 
citizens, Tennes its. king proving 
traitor. Its fleet helped Alexander 
the Greatagainst Tyre (Arrian, Anab. 
Al., ii. 15). Augustus took away its 
liberties. Its population is now 5000. 
Its trade and navigation have left it 
for Beyrtit. It was famed for ela- 
borate embroidery, working of metals 
artistically, glass, the blowpipe, lathe, 
and graver, and cast mirrors. (Pliny 
xxxvi. 26, H. Ni v.17; 1 Kings v. 
6, “not any can skill to hew timber 
hke unto the Sidonians.”) Their 
seafaring is alluded to (Isa. xxiii. 2). 
Self indulgent ease followed in the 
train of their wealth, so that ‘‘ the 
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manner of the Sidonians”’ was pro- 
verbial (Jud. xviii. 7). S. had her 
own king (Jer. xxv. 22, xxvii. 3). Si- 
donian women in Solomon’s harem 
seduced him to worship Ashtoreth 
“the goddess of the Sidonians”’ (1 
Kings xi. 1, 4; 2 Kings xxiii. 13). Joel 
reproves 8S. and’ Tyre for selling 
children of Judah and Jerusalem to 
the Grecians, and threatens them 
with a like fate, Judah selling their 
sons and daughters to the Sabeans. 
So Ezekiel (xxviii. 22-24) threatens 
S. with pestilence and blood in her 
streets, so that she shall be no more 
a pricking brier unto Israel. Jesus 
went once to the coasts of Tyre and 
S. (Matt. xv. 21.) Paul touched at 
S. on his voyage from Caesarea to 
Rome (Acts xxvii. 8); by Julius’ 
courteous permission Paul there 
“went unto his friends to refresh 
himself.’’ Tyre and §.’s dvom shall 
be more tolerable in the day of judg- 
ment than that of those who wit- 
nessed Christ’s works and teaching, 
yet repented not (Matt. xi. 21, 22). 
On a coin of the age of Antiochus 
IV. Tyre claims to be ‘‘ mother of 
the Sidonians,” being at tbat time 
the capital city. 


Sihon. King of the Amorites. Short- 


ly before Israel’s approach he had 
dispossessed Moab of all their terri- 
tory N. of Arnon. An Israelite poet 
celebrates S.’s victory, glorifying 
Heshbon as the city whence “a 
flame’’ went forth ‘“‘consuming Ar 
of Moab,” so that ‘‘Moab’s sons 
their idol (Chemosh) rendered fugi- 


Sihor. 
Silas. Contracted form of SInvANus. 


tives, and yielded his daughters into 
captivity unto 8.’’! then bya sudden 
startling transition the poet intro- 
duces [srael’s triumph in turn over 
S. ‘We (Israelites) have shot at 
them, Heshbon is perished even unto 
Dibon, and we have laid them waste 
even unto Nophah, with fire even 
unto Medeba.” Israel begged leave 
to pass peaceably through the Amor- 
ite land by the king’s highway, but 
“S. gathered all his people”? and 
came to Jahaz (between Dibon and 
Medeba) and fought against Israel 
and was defeated. Churlishness and 
unprovoked violence bring their own 
punishment (Proy. xvi. 18, xviii. 12; 
Num. xxi. 21-31). So Israel gained 
all the Amorite territory, from the 
Arnon to the Jabbok. Josephus 
says that every man in the nation fit 
to bear arms fought in the Amorite 
army against Israel (Ant. iv. 5, § 2). 
The struggle was a desperate one ; 
no mere human force enabled Israel, 
heretofore unused to warfare, to sub- 
due so formidable a king and con- 
queror as 8. Pride of conquest was 
his snare. 

(See Surnor. } 


A chief (Gr. “leading’’) man of the 
church at Jerusalem, a prophet 
(Acts xv. 22, 32). His name from 
the Latin sylva, ‘‘a wood,” implies 
he was a Hellenistic Jew. He was 
(xvi. 87) a Rcman citizen. Delegated 
by the Jerusalem council to accom- 
pany Paul and Barnabas with the 
decree for Antioch. Then he re- 
turned to Jerusalem (xv. 33), for 
(ver. 34) ‘ notwithstanding it pleased 
S. to abide there still’’ is an mter- 
polation to account for ver. 40 (Sin , 
Vat., Alex. MSS. omit ver. 34). He 
doubtless revisited Antioch soon after 
his return to Jerusalem, so he was 
there chosen by Paul to be companion 
of his second missionary tour (xv. 
40—xvii. 14). He stayed behind with 
Timothy at Berea when Paul went 
on to Athens, but was charged to join 
him there with all speed (ver. 15). 
S., when he and Timothy (apparently 
together)camefrom Macedonia, found 
Paul at Corinth (xviii. 5). Whether 
in the meantime he had joined Paul 
at Athens, and been sent thence to 
Thessalonica with Timothy (1 Thess. 
iii. 2), and joined him again at 
Corinth, is not recorded. Paul no- 
tices his preaching at Corinth and 
associates his name with bis own in 
the heading of the two epistles to the 
Thessalonians. (2 Cor. i. 19, 1 Thess. 
i. 1,2 Thess. i.1). S.wasthe bearer 
of the first epistle of Peter (v. 12) 
who designates him “a faithful bro- 
ther unto you as I suppose.’’ The 
uncertainty is not as toS.’s faithful- 
ness to them(which isstrongly marked 
by the article in Sin. and Alex. 
MSS.), but as to whether he or some 
other would prove to be the bearer 
of the epistle, addressed as it was to 
tive provinces, all of which S. might 
not reach. “By §S. that faithful 
brother, as I expect, I have written 
to you.”’ §. probably stood ina close 
relation to the churches of Asia, 
having taken the oversight after 
Paul’s departure, and afterwards 
went to Peter. %. was a suitable 
messenger by whom to confirm Paul’s 
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doctrine of ‘* the true grace of God’’ 
in the same churches (2 Pet. iii. 16). 
After Paul’s last journey to Jeru- 
salem S. no more appears as his com- 
panion. His connection with Peter 
began after that. ‘“ Exhorting and 
confirming the brethren’’ seems to 
have been Silas’ forte (Acts xv. 32). 
In the public witness for Christ con- 
firmed by the Pythoness at Philippi, 
and in the scourging for His name’s 
sake, and the prayers and praises 
sung in the prison to God, and in the 
jailer’s conversion, S. bore a part 
second only to Paul (xvi. 19, 25, 29). 
So also at Thessalonica and Berea 
(xvii. 4, 10). 

Silk. The English is derived by the 
change of r andl from sericum, the 
manufacture of the Chinese (Sevres) : 
Rev. xviii. 12. Aristotle in the fourth 
century B.C. is the first who positively 
mentions the import of the raw ma- 
terial to the island Cos in the Medi- 
terranean (H. A. vy. 19). In Prov. 
xxxi. 22 (shesh) transl. “ fine linen,” 
not silk. The texture silk was pro- 
bably known much earlier in western 
Asia, considering its intercourse with 
the far East by various routes, viz. 
from southern China by India and 
the Persian gulf, or across the Indus 
through Persia, or by Bactria the 
route of central Asia, for the Stnim 
(Isa. xlix. 12) are the Chinese. Mes/vi, 
the other Heb. term for silk, occurs 
in Ezek. xvi. 10, 18, from mashah 
“to draw,”’ fine drawn silk (Pliny vi. 
20, xi. 26, describes the manner). 
The Bombyx mort, the caterpillar of 
a sluggish moth, feeding on the mul- 
berry tree, produces the oval-yellow 
cocoon of silk wound around its own 


ody. 
Silla. 2 Kings xii. 20. “ The house 
of Millo which goeth down to 8S.” 
Evidently in the valley below MrLto 
[see}, but “the Millo”’ is the phrase 
elsewhere. 
Siloam, the pool of. Shelach in 
Neh. iii. 15, A. V. “ Siloah,’”’ “ Shi- 
loah’’ (Isa. viii. 16), S. (John ix. 7, 
11). Now Silwan. Every other pool 
has lost its Bible designation. S., a 
small suburban tank, alone retains it. 
It is a regularly built pool or tank 
(bereekah) near the fountain gate, 
the stairs that go down from the city 
of David (8S. of the temple mount), 
the wall above the house of David, 
the water gate, and the king’s garden 
(comp. Neh., xii. 387 with iii. 15). 
Josephus (B. J. v. 9, § 4; 4, § 1; 6, 
§1; 12, § 2) places it at the end of the 
valley of Tyropcon, outside the city 
wall where the old wall took a bend 
eastward, and facing the hill on which 
was the rock Peristereon to the E. 
The adjoining village Kefr Silwan 
on the other side of Kedron also re- 
tains the name 8. Silwan stands at 
the southern extremity df the temple 
mount, known as “the Ophel.” It 
is pirtly hewn out of the rock, partly 
built with masonry, measuring 53 
ft. long, 18 wide, 19 deep. A flight 
of steps descends to the bottom. 
Columns extend along the side walls 
from top to bottom. The water 
passes hence by a channel cut in the 
rock, and covered for a short way, 
into the gardens below which occupy 
the site of “the lower pool ”’ or ‘‘the 
kinz’s pool” (Neh. ii. 14). The 
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fountain of the Virgin above is con- 
nected by a zigzag conduit, 1750 ft. 
long cut through the rock, with a 
reservoir, an oblong basin, decreasing 
in size as it proceeds from 15 to three 
feet, in a cave entered by a small 
rock hewn archway. From this arti- 
ficial cave at the west end of 8. an open 
channel in the rock conveys the water 
into 8. The Virgin’s 
fountain (where the 
lamp here figured 
was found), 15 ft. 
long by six wide at 
the bottom, is on the 
opposite side of the 
valley from the Jew- 
~ ponging ground 

where Kedron turns 
vinain’s Fountatx, W. It is near the be- 

ginning of the pro- 
jection of the temple hill called 
“‘Ophel.”’ It is named now also “ the 
fountain of the mother of steps” 
(ayin um ed durag), because it is 
reached by two flights of 26 descend- 
ing steps cut in the rock. It is a 
natural syphon, so that at times it is 
quite dry and in a short time rises 
beyond its ordinary limits. The term 
kolumbeetiva in John ix. 7 implies 
“a pond for swimming.” R. Ishmael 
says of its source, the Virgin’s fount- 
ain, that there the highpriest used 
to plunge. It was to S. that a Levite 
was sent with the golden pitcher on 
“the lastand great day of the feast ”’ 
of tabernacles. From S. he brought 
the water to be poured over the 
sacrifice in memory of the water at 
Rephidim. To it Jesusalluded when 
standing in the temple He cried, ‘if 
any man thirst let him come unto 
Me and drink,” ete. (John vii. 87-89.) 
He “sent” the blind man to wash 
the clay off his eyes in 8., which 
means ‘‘sent,’’ and he returned see- 
ing. Messiah “ the sent One” (Luke 
iv. 18, John x. 86) answers to the 
type S. the sent water (Job v. 10, 
Ezek. xxxi. 4) that healed; He flows 
gently, softly, and healing, like S. 
fertilising and beautifying, not tur- 
bid as the winter torrent Kedron, 
nor sweeping destructively all before 
it as Kuphrates (symbol of Assyria), 
but gliding on in its silent mission of 
beneticence (Isa. viii. 6, xlii. 1-4, xl. 
11; 2 Cor. x. 1). S. was called so 
from sending its waters to refresh 
the gardens below, still the greenest 
spot about Jerusalem, and abounding 
in olives, figs, and pomegranates. 
‘the water for the ashes of the red 
heifer also was taken from S. (Dach 
Talm. Babyl. 380.) Into 8. probably 
Hezekiah led by a subterranean 
aqueduct down the Tyropeon valley 
the waters on the other side of the 
city when ‘‘he stopped the upper 
watercourse of Gihon and brought 
it straight down to the W. side of 
the city of David’’ (2 Chron. xxxii. 
30). 


Siloam, tower of. Luke xiii. 4. 


Probably connected with ‘‘the wall 
of the pool of Siloah by the king’s 
garden”’ (Neh. iii. 15) ; ‘‘at the wall’s 
bend to the S. above the fountain of 
Siloam” (Josephus B. J. v. 4, § 2) 
was probably a tower. Jotham 
‘built much on the wall of Ophel” 
(2 Chron. xxvii. ; ‘* Manasseh 
compassed about Ophel”’ (xxxiii. 


Silver. 
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14) ; a “tower lay (projecting) out’”” 
in Ophel (Neh. iii. 26) ; such a pro- 
jection might easily fall. 


.| Siloam, village of. The village 


Kefr Silwan is at the foot of the 
third height of Olivet, at the spot 
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where Solomon built the temples to 
Chemosh, Ashtoreth, and Milcom; 
“the mount of corruption,” KE. 
(= before’’) of Jerusalem, the 
shrines being ‘“‘on the right hand,” 
i.e. S. of the mount called in the 
Vulg. ‘‘the mount of offence’? (1 
Kings xi. 7, 2 Kings xxiii. 138.) 
Heb. keseph, Gr. arguros. 
The only one of the four metals, 
gold, silver, brass, and iron, not men- 
tioned till after the deluge. Abra- 
ham paid Ephron for the cave of 
Machpelah ‘400 shekels of silver, 
current money with the merchant” 
(Gen. xxiii. 16). By this time it had 
become a recognised standard of 
value and medium of exchange. It 
probably was not coined, but bars of 
silver were probably formed in con- 
ventional shapes and marked with 
some sign to note their weight. The 
thousand (‘‘pieces”’ is not in the 
Heb.) of silver given by Abimelech 
to Abraham probably indicate the 
value of the “ sheep and oxén,’’ ete., 
which he gave (xx. 14-16). [See 
Money.] Silver was brought to 
Solomon in lavish abundance from 
Arabia and Tarshish (in plates like 
the Cingalese sacred writing tablets): 
2 Chron. ix. 14, 21; 1 Kings x. 
21,27. Idols were generally wood 
inside, plated over with silver (Jer. 
x. 9; Isa. xxx. 22, x].19; Hos. xiii. 
2; Hab. ii. 19). It was used for 
women’s ornaments, Gen. xxiv. 53; 
cups, xliv. 2; sock- 


ets and chapiters of 
apap OS the pillars 9f_ the 
tabernacle, Exod. 
xxvi. 19, xxvii. 10, 
xxxvili. 17; the two 
trumpets, ere 
ments, 23 thetemple candle- 
be gerieryy sticks, ete., 1 Chron. 
xxvili. 15-17; the model shrines of 
Diana, Acts xix. 24. There being mines 
(“vein’’) of silver and ‘‘dust of gold”’ 
is accurately noted in Job xxviii. 1 [see 
Merats]. The Lord, with perfect 
wisdom and love, leaves His people 
in affliction till, their dross being 
puritied, He sees them reflecting His 
holy image; just as a “refiner of 
silver” sits pipe the melting 
silver until he sees his own image 
reflected, when he knows the silver 
has been long enough in the furnace 
and withdraws it (Mal. iii. 3). [See 
Mines and Lxrap.| Captain Bur- 
ton’s discovery of silver and gol 
and other metals in great abundance 
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in the land of Midian, as well as the 
remains of ancient mine workings, 
remarkably confirms the Scripture 
account of Midian’s wealth in the 
metals (Num. xxxi. 9, 22, 50-54; 
Jud. viii. 24-26). A forger would 
never have ascribed this kind of 


wealth to a nomad people. [Seé 
Mipran, Paran. | 

Silverlings. Isa. vii. 23. [See 
Pieces oF sitver.] “A thousand 


vines at 1000 silverlings,”’ 7.e. shekels 
(2s. 8d. each) ; a large price. 
Simeon, Simon. 1. [See Levr.] Ja- 
cob’ssecond son by Leah, Gen. xxix. 
33. From shama’, “hear”; as the 
birth of Reu-ben (see a son) her first- 
born convinced Leah that God saw 
her, sotbat of S. that God heard her. 
Levi’s and S.’s slaughter of the 
Shechemites (xxxiv. 25, 30) incurred 
Jacob’s reproof (xlix. 5-7). Judah 
and §. joined together in the con- 
quest of southern Canaan (Jud. i. 
3, 17). Joseph’s selection of S. as 
hostage for Benjamin’s appearance 
was perhaps due to his having beena 
leader in the brothers’ cruel attack 
(Gen. xxxvii., xlii. 24). 

.s families are enumerated (Gen. 
xlvi. 10; Num. xxvi. 12-14; 1 Chron. 
iv. 24-43). At the census at Sinai 
S. numbered 59,300 (Num. i. 23) ; it 
was then the most numerous after 
Judah and Dan. At Shittim it had 
become the smallest, numbering 
22,200. The mortality consequent on 
the idolatry of Peor was a leading 
eause (Num. xxv. 9, 14). Zimri, 
slain in the act, was a prince of 8. 
(xxvi. 14.) S. was doomed by Jacob 
to be ‘‘scattered in Israel’’ (Gen. 
xlix. 7); its sins caused its reduction 
to such small numbers as found 
adequate territory within Judah 
(Josh. xix. 2-9). S. was the “‘ rem- 
nant’’ with Judah and Benjamin, 
which constituted Rehoboam’s forces 
(1 Kings xii. 28). Still S. remained 
strong enough in Hezekiah’s days to 
smite the men of Ham with an ex- 
pedition under 13 Simeonite princes, 
and to occupy their dwellings ‘at 
the entrance of (rather, as Keil, 
‘westward from’) Gedor to the 
E. side of the valley” (1 Chron. 
iv. 84-43). The Simeonites “ found 
the Meunim” (not as A. V., ver. 41, 
“habitations”’) [see Maon} there 
besides the Hamites (whether Egyp- 
tians, Cushites, or Canaanites). The 
Meunim were connected with Maan, 
a city near Petra, E. of wady Musa, 
nomads. Five hundred Simeonites 
undertook a second expedition under 
four chiefs, sons of Shimei, against 
the remnant of Amalek that had 
escaped from Saul and David (1 Sam. 
xiv. 48, xv. 7; 2 Sam. viii. 12) to the 
mountains of _Idumea; they smote 
them utterly, and dwelt in their 
place, and were there at the date of 
the composition of 1 Chronicles, i.e. 
after the return from Babylon. S. 
is omitted in Moses’ blessing, pos- 
sibly because of the idolatry of Peor. 
S.in the wilderness marched south 
of the tabernacle, with Reuben and 
Gad, sons of Zilpah, maid of Leah, 
S.’s mother. The Canaanitess 
mother of Shaul (Gen. xlvi. J0) and 
the Horite father of Shaphat the 
spy from S. (Num. xiii. 5) indicate 
s laxness of S. in marriage con- 


4. Luke ii. 25-32. 
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nections, whence sprang his heathen- 
ish degeneracy. ‘I'heir villages and 
18 or 19 cities lay round the well 
Beersheba in Judah’s extrenie south. 
8. stands first of the tribes appointed 
to bless the people on mount Geri- 
zim (Deut. xxvii. 12). Though 
cities of S. were among those to 
which David sent presents of the 
Amalekite spoils, and though Ziklag 
was David’s own property, received 
from Achish king of the Philistines 
who had wrested it from S. (1 Sam. 
xxvii. 6, xxx. 26, etc.), yet S. and 
Judak were few in numbers at his 
installation at Hebron (1 Chron. xii. 
23-37), and S. more than Judah. 
Some men of S. were apparently 
settled in the northern kingdom of 
Israel after the disruption (2 Chron. 
xv. 9, xxxiv. 6). S. is between Issa- 
char and Benjamin, not beside Judah, 
in Hzek. xlviii. 25. S. is also in Rev. 
vii. 7. 


2. Lukeiii. 30. 3. Perer [see]. The Heb. 


form of the Gr.Simon used by James ; 
the most Hebraistic of the twelve 
(Acts xv. 14). Sin. and Alex. MSS. 
read ‘‘Symeon”’ (2 Pet. i. 1), but 
Vat. ‘‘ Simon.” His mentioning his 
original name accords with his de- 
sign in 2 Peter, to warn against 
coming false teachers (chap. ii.) by 
setting forth the true “‘ knowledge” 
of Christ on the testimony of the 
original apostolic eye witnesses like 
himself. This was not required in 
1 Peter. 

“ Just and devout, 
waiting (like the dying Jacob, Gen. 
xlix. 18) for the consolation of 
Israel’’ (promised in Isa. xl.), and 
having upon him ‘ the Holy Ghost,” 
who “revealed that he should not 
see death before he had seen the 
Lord’s Christ.’’ When Jesus’ parents 
brought Him into the temple to re- 
deem Him as the. firstborn with five 
shekels according to the law (Num. 
xviii. 15), and to present Him to the 
Lord, S. took Him up in his arms, 
and blessing God said, ‘‘ Lord, now 
Thou dost let Thy servant depart in 
peace (not a prayer, but a thanks- 
giving ; again like Jacob, Gen. xlvi. 
30) ; for mine eyes (not another, Job 
xix, 27) have seen (1 Johni. 1) Thy 
(Isa. xxviii. 16, Luke iii. 6) salvation : 
which Thou hast prepared before the 
face of all people (the catholicity of 
the gospel): a light to lighten the 
Gentiles (Isa. ix. 2), and (not only 
light, but also) the glory of Thy 
people Israel’”’ (Isa. lx. 1-3). He is 
mentioned so vaguely, ‘‘a man in 
Jerusalem,” that Lightfoot’s view is 
hardly correct that he was president 
of the sanhedrim and father of 
Gamaliel (Acts v. 34-40) who took 
so mild a view of Christianity, and 
that because of his religious opinions 
S. is not mentioned in the Mishna. 
Rabban Simeon’s grandfather was of 
the family of David ; he succeeded his 
father Hillel as president, a.p. 13; 
at the feet of his son Gamaliel Paul 
was brought up. But the 8S. of 
Luke ii. would scarcely have trained 
his son a Pharisee; Simeon was a 
common name. Christ’s advent 
brings to view some of His hidden 
ones, as 8. and Anna, who, unknown 
to the world, were known to Him as 
yearning for Him. 


.5. Brother, 2.e. cousin, of Jesus Tar 
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xiii. 55, Mark vi. 3). Probably the 
apostle S. -Zelotes, ‘‘ the zealot ”’ 
(Luke vi. 15, Acts i. 18) for the 
honour of the law and the Israelite 
theocracy. Called ‘‘ the Canaanite”’ 
(not the nation, but cananaios, in 
Chaldee equivalent to the Gr. Ze- 
lotes; ‘zealot,’ Matt. x. 4, Mark 
iii. 18). Tenth among the twelve in 
Luke, but eleventh in Matthew and 
Mark. Eusebius from Hegesippus 
makes §. son of Clopas to succeed 
James in the bishopric of the Jeru- 
salem church which was removed to 
Pella. He was martyred in his 
120th year, under Trajan, a.p. 107, as 
David's descendant who might claim 
the throne and give trouble to the 
Romans. 6. Father of Judas Isca- 
riot (John vi. 71, xii. 4, xiii. 2, 26). 


7. ‘‘ The leper,’’ cleansed probably by 


Jesus. In his house at Bethany 
Mary anointed the Lord’s feet (Matt. 
xxvi. 6, etc.; Mark xiv. 3). He was 
probably father of Martha, Mary, 
and Lazarus; perhaps for a time he 
was away through leprosy, so that he 
is not named in Luke x. 88 where the 
house is called Martha’s house, nor 
John xi., but in Mark xiv. 8. [See 
LAZARUS. | 


8. ‘The Pharisee’”’ in whose house 


the sinful, but forgiven, woman 
anointed Jesus’ feet. Uncharitable- 
ness, ignorance, and pride prompted 
his thought, ‘‘ this man, if He were 
a prophet, would have known who 
and what manner of woman this is 
that toucheth Him, for she is a sin- 
ner.’ Christ showed His own know- 
ledge by answering Simon’s unex- 
pressed thought; His holiness, by 
not only being undefiled by her 
touch, but alsosanctifying her by His 
touch ; His judicial power, as One 
more than ‘‘a prophet,’’ by justify- 
ing her and condemning him (Luke 
vii. 36-50, xviii, 9-14). By the 
parable of the debtor forgiven 500 
pence loving the creditor more than 
the one forgiven only 50, Christ 
showed that her warm and demon- 
strative love flowed from conscious- 
ness of forgiveness, his want of love 
from his fancy that he needed but 
little God’s forgiveness. Where 
little or no love is shown, little or 
no sense of forgiveness (which an- 
swers to her “‘ faith,’’ ver. 50) exists 
to prompt it. Her sins, though 
many, were forgiven, not on account 
of her love, but as the moving cause 
of her love; the ‘‘ for’’ in ver. 47 is 
evidential, her much love evidenced 
her much forgiveness and much 
sense of it. 


9. Of Cyrene; attending the passover 


“from the country, father of Alex- 
ander and Rufus” {known to Roman 
Christians, Rom. xvi. 18, for whom 
Mark wrote); impressed to bear 
after Christ the cross to Golgotha, 
when the Lord Himself had sunk 
under it (John xix. 17, Mark xv. 21, 
Luke xxiii. 26). An honourable 
ignominy. 


10. THE TANNER with whom Simon 


lodged at Joppa (Acts ix. 43; x. 6, 
82). As rigid Jews regarded the 
business as unclean, Peter’s lodging 
there shows already a relaxation of 
Judaism. His house was near the 
seaside for the convenience of the 
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water. By the Sultan’s order the old 
walls of Jaffa (Joppa) have been 
lately removed. In cutting a gate 
through a water battery at an angle 
of th» sea wall built by Vespasian, 
and directly in front of the re- 
puted house of Simon 
the tanner on the 
rocky bluff above, the 
men came on three 
oval shaped tanner 
vats hewn out of the 
natural rock and lined 
with Roman cement, 
down near the sea, 
and similar to those 
in use 18 centuries ago. Probably no 
more than one tanner would be liv- 
ing in so small a place as Joppa; so 
that the tradition is confirmed that 
here was the house of Simon with 
whom Peter lodged when he received 
the call of Cornelius. 
11. S. Magus. The Samaritan who 
practised magic, ‘‘ bewitching the 
people of Samaria, giving out that he 
himself was some great one,’’ so that 
all said “‘this is the power of God 
which is called great’’ (so Sin., Vat., 
Alex. MSS.). Born atthe Samaritan 
village (Gittim, according to Justin 
Martyr), S. was converted nominally 
and baptized through Philip at 
Sichem or Sychar, where Christ’s 
ministry (John iv.) had already pre- 
pared the way. Josephus (Ant. xx. 
7, § 2) records that S. was Felix’ 
tool to seduce Drusilla away from 
her husband Azizus, king of Emesa. 
The Pseudo Clemens represents him 
as disciple, then successor, of Dosi- 
theus the gnostic heresiarch. The 
Recognitiones and Clementina report 
fabulous controversies between S. 
and Peter. His followers report his 
saying ‘I am the word of God, the 
paraclete, omnipotent,’’ in fact the 
incarnation of the word (the Logos, 
Philo and John i. 1). S., viewing 
baptism as the initiation into com- 
munion with some powerful spirit 
through whom he could do greater 
wonders than before, was baptized. 
His case shows that the apostles 
could not always infallibly read 
motives, and that the grace symbol- 
ised in baptism is not indifferently 
conferred on all as Romanists teach, 
giving sacraments a magic power as 
if they could profit without faith. 
S., subsequently seeing extraordinary 
powers of the Holy Ghost conferred 
through laying on of Peter’s and 
Joln’s hands on those already bap- 
tized, and supposing that their be- 
stowal was by the outward act inde- 
pendently of the inward disposition, 
desired to buy the power of confer- 
ring such gifts (whence comes our 
term simony) ; evidently S. himself 
had not received the gifts, not hav- 
ing yet presented himself. Peter 
sul “thy money perish with thee” 
(1 Cor. vi. 13, Col. ii. 22), unde- 
signedly in coincidence with Peter's 
language in the independent epistle 
(1 Pet. i. 7) ; so “thou hast neither 
part nor lot,” ete.; comp. 1 Pet. i. 4 
‘inheritance,’ lit. lot (kleros) ; 
“thy heart is not right (in motives 
and ends) in the sight of God; re- 
pent ... if perhaps the thought 
. may be forgiven,” implying his 
sin verged towards the unpardonable 
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one (Matt. xii..31). God, not the 
apostles, in Peter’s view could ab- 
solve; comp. John xx. 23. ‘‘ For I 
perceive thou art in the gall,” ete. 
(Heb. xii. 15.) 8S. in his prayer, 
“pray that none of these things 
which ye have spoken come upon 
me,” shows that fear of punishment, 
not hatred of sin, influenced him as 
Pharaoh (Exod. viii. 8). 5 

Simri, SHiuet. 1 Chron. xxvi. 10. 
Though not the firstborn, his father 
made him chief. 

Sin. [See Exopus.] Pelusium (Hzek. 
xxx. 15, 16), “‘the strength of Egypt,” 
its frontier fortress on the N.E. in 
contrast to No or Thebes at the far 
8. of Egypt. From sin, ‘“ muddy,” 
as Pelusium comes from pelos “mud,” 
“clay.”’ Sothe Arab Teeneh from 
teen, ‘‘mud.” But Lepsius explains 
Pelusium the Philistine town, the 
last held by the shepherd dynasty (?). 
A Sallier papyrus records a great 
battle at S. between Rameses and 
the Sheta; here too was the alleged 
deliverance of Sethos from Senna- 
cherib, mice gnawing by night the 
Assyrians’ bowstrings and _ shield 
straps. Herodotus says that Sethos’ 
statue with a mouse in his hands 
stood in Vulcan’s temple, and an in- 
scription, ‘‘ look on me and learn to 
reverence the gods.’’ Ezekiel’s pro- 
phecy ‘“S. shall have great pain” 
was fulfilled in the Persian Camby- 
ses’ great cruelty to the Egyptians 
after conquering Psammenitus near 
Pelusium. Ochus here defeated 
Nectanebos, the last native king. 

Sin, wilderness of. Which Israel 
reached after leaving the encampment 
by the Red Sea (Num. xxxiii. 11). 
Their next stage was Rephidim: 
Exopus [see] xvi. 1, xvii. 1. Sin 
wilderness is the desert sandstone 
tract, Debbect er Ramleh, extending 
across the peninsula from wady Nasb 
in a S.E. direction between the lime- 
stone district of et Tih and the 
granite of the central formation, 
Sinai. The journey from Elim, or 
even from the Red Sea, could be 
performed ina day. The Egyptians 
working the copper mines at Sarbut 
el Khadim would keep the route in 
good order. Israel moved by detach- 
ments ; and only at the wilderness of 
Sin ‘‘all the congregation’’ assem- 
bled for the first time. [See Paran. | 
Distinct from the wilderness of Zin. 

Sin. Viewed as chatha, ‘“ coming 
short of our true end,” the glory of 
God (Rom. iii. 23), lit. missing the 
mark; Gr. hamartano. Aven, 
“‘vanity,”’ ‘‘nothingness’’; after all 
the scheming and labour bestowed on 
sin nothing comes of it. ‘‘ Clouds 
without water’’ (Jude 12, Prov. xxii. 
8, Jer. ii. 5, Rom. viii. 20). Pesha’ 
rebellion, viz. against God as our 
rightful king. Rasha’ ‘wickedness,”’ 
akin to ra’ash “restlessness’’; out of 
God all must be unrest (Isa. lvii. 20, 
21) ; ‘‘ wandering stars’’ (Jude 18). 
Ma’al, “shuffling violation of duty,” 
“ prevarication’’ (1 Chron. x. 18). 
Asham, ‘ guilt,’ incurring punish- 
ment and needing atonement. Ra’, 
“ail,” ‘ruin,’ the same word for 
“badness”’ and “‘calanvity,’”’ lit.break- 
ing in pieces. ’Aval, “evil,” ‘ per- 
versity.” ’?Amal, “travail”; sin is 
weary work (Hab. ii. 13). ’Avah, 
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“ crookedness,” “‘ wrong,” a distor- 


tion of our nature, disturbing our 
moral balance. Shagah, ‘‘error.’’ 


*Abar, ‘transgression through 
anger’’; ‘‘sin is the transgression 


of the law,” z.e. God's will (1 John 
iii. 4). Sin is a degeneracy from 
original good, not an original exist- 
ence, creation, or generation; not 
by the Creator’s action, but by the 
creature’s defection (Eccles. vii. 29). 
As God is love, holiness is resem- 
blance to Him, love to Him and His 
creatures, and conformity to His will. 
Selfishness is the root of sin, it sets 
up self and self will instead of God 
and God’s will. 

The origination of man’s sin was not 
of himself, but from Satan’s deceit ; 
otherwise man’s sin would be devilish 
and ineradicable. But as iteis we 
may be delivered. This is the found- 
ation of our REDEMPTION [see, and * 
Saviour and ATONEMENT | by Christ. 
Original sin is as ati hereditary 
disease, descending from the first. 
transgressor downwards (Ps. li. 5). 
National sins are punished in this _ 
world, as wations have no life 
beyond the grave (Proy. xiv. 84).. 
The punishment of the individual’s. 
sins are remedial, disciplinary, and 
deterrent in this world; and judici- 
ally retributive im the world to come. 
[See, on eternal punishment, HELL. } 

he Gr. aionios represents the Heb- 
*olam and ’ad; ’olain, hidden, un- 
limited duration; ’ad, applied to 
God’s eternity and the future dura- 
tion of the good and destruction of 
the wicked (Ps. ix. 5, Ixxxiii. 17, xcii. 
re 


7). 

The objections are: 1. That the length 
of punishment is out of all proportion 
with the time of sin. But the dura- 
tion of sin is no criterion of the dura- 
tion of punishment: a fire burns in 
a few minutes records thereby lost 
for ever; a murder committed in a 
minute entails cutting off from life 
for ever; one act of rebellion entails 
perpetual banishment from the king. 
2. That the sinner’s eternal punish- 
ment would be Satan’s eternal 
triumph. But Satan has had Ins 
triumph in bringing sin and death 
into the world; his sharing the 
sinner’s eternal punishment will be 
the reverse of a triumph ; the abid- 
ing punishment of the lost will be a 
standing witness of God’s holy hatred 
of sin, and a preservative against any 
future rebellion. 8. That the eternity 
of punishment involves the eternity 
of sin. But this, if true, would be 
no more inconsistent with God’s 
character than His permission of it 
for a time; but probably, as the 
saved will be delivered from the 
possibility of sinning by being raised 
above the sphere of evil, so the lost 
will be incapable of sinning any more 
in the sense of a moral or immoral 
choice by sinking below the sphere 
of good. 4. That eternal vengeance 
is inconsistent with God’s gospel 
revelation of Himself as love. But 
the N. T. abounds in statements of 

_ judicial vengeance being exercised by 
God (Rom. xii. 19, Heb. x. 30, 1 
Thess. iv. 6, 2 Thess. i. 8). 

Sin offering. [See Sacriricg, 
ATONEMENT, Leprosy.] As chatteth, 
hamartia, is the sin offerine, so asham 
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(implying negligence), lutron, is the 
trespass offering. [See Sin.] The 
trespass offering was a forfeit for the 
violated rights of others, whether of 
Jehovah as head of the nation or of 
a fellow man. It related to the con- 
sequence of sin more immediately 
than to sin itself in the siuner’s heart. 
Its connection with the consecration 
of the leper, and reconsecration of 
the nazarite, expressed the share 
each has in sin’s consequences, dis- 
ease, death, and consequent detile- 
ment (Lev. v. 14, xiv., xv.). It was 
less connected with the conscience 
than the sin offering (iv. 3). There 
was no graduation of offerings accord- 
ing tothe worshipper’s circumstances. 
It was accompanied with pecuniary 
fine, one fifth besides the value of 
the. injury done, in fact ‘‘ fine offer- 
ings”? (Num. v. 5-8). None of the 
blood was put on the altar horns, as 
in the sin offering. The victim was 
avam instead of a female sheep or 
goat. In Isa. liii. 10 transl. ‘ when 
His soul shall have made an offering 
.for sin’’ (asham, a trespass offering, 
Matt. xx. 28, ‘fa ransom for many,” 
lutrun anti poildn), He voluntarily 
laying down His life (John x. 17,18; 
Eph. v. 2; Heb. ix. 14). [On the 
ceremonies of the Day or ATONE- 
MENT, see.| ‘lhe later Jews, instead 
of setting the scapegoat free in the 
wilderness, led it to a high precipice 
called Sook (narrow) and dashed 
it down. This was done to avoid the 
recurrence of what once occurred, 
viz. the scapegoat came back to 
Jerusalem, which was thouglit a bad 
omen. Lieut. Conder has discovered 
the spot, the hill el Muntdr, half 
a mile beyond the wellof Sak beside 
the ancient road from Jerusalem. 
The ridge still is named Hadeidun, 
answering to the Heb. name of the 
district, Hidoodin (sharp). A taber- 
nacle was erected at every space of 
2000 cubits, to evade the law of the 
sabbath day’s journey, for they led 
the scapegoat out on the sabbath; 
after eating bread and drinking water 
the conductor of the goat could go on 
to the next tabernacle; ten stages 
were thus made between Sook and 
Jerusalem, in all six and a half 
miles to el Muntar, whence the con- 
ductor caught the first sight of the 
great desert. Beside the well probably 
was the tenth taberuacle, to which he 
returned after precipitating the goat, 
and where he sat till sundown, 
when he might return to Jerasalem. 
he Expl. Qy. Stat., July 1878, p. 
118. 


Sins of ignorance, rather of inadvert- 
ence. Kceles. v. 6, x.5; Heb. ix. 7, 
“errors,” Gr. “sins of iguorance.’’ 
Lev. iv. 2, in contrast to preswnuptu- 
ous sins entailing (ipso jacto, whether 
the crime incurred civil punishment 
or not) the being cut off (Num. xv. 
22, 30; Ps. xix. 12, 13; Heb. x. 26, 
27; Prov. ii. 18-15; Exod. xxxi. 14; 
Lev. vii. 20; Matt. xii. 31; 1 John 
v. 16; Acts iii. 17; Eph. iv. 18; 1 
Pet. i. 14; Luke xii. 48). 
Sinai. Se Exopus.] The penin- 
sula of S. is a triangular tract, 
bounded on the W. by the gulf of 
Suez, on the EK. by the gulf of Akabah, 
and on the N. by a line drawn from 
Gaza through Beersheba to the S. 
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of the Dead Sea. There are three 
divisions: (1) the southernmost, the 
neighbourhood of 8. ; (2) the desert 
of et Tih, the scene of I[srael’s wan- 
derings; (3) the Nezseb, or south 
country, the dwelling of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. Near ’?Ain Hud- 
herah (Hazeroth) Mr. Palmer (Pal. 
Expl. Qy. Stat., Jan. 1871) discovered 
Erweis el Ebeivig, which he believed 
to be the remains of an Israelite camp. 
The tombs outside he identified as 
the Kibroth Hattaavah, ‘t graves of 
lust’? (Num. xi. 31); the extensive 
remains betoken a large assemblage 
of peopl». Fartber on the stone 
huts scattered over the hills and 
country, Arabic ‘‘ Nawamis”’ (mos- 
quitves), were probably Amalekite 
dwellings. Proceeding N. the ex- 
plorers reached’ Ain Gadis or Kadesh, 
with a wady of the same name running 
from it beside a large plain. ’Ain 
Gadis is on the frontier of the Negeb 
or south country, which is now waste 
through neglect of the water supply, 
but bears traces of former cultivation 
and ruins of many cities. Eshcol, 
whither the spies went, lay not far off 
from Kadesh in the vine abounding 
district on the way to Hebron; the 
hill sides are covered with small 
stone heaps, on which the vines were 
trained. ‘To the north stand el 
Meshrifeh or Zephath “‘ the watch- 
tower,’ and Sbaita, all built of stone, 
without timber, “the city of the 
Zephath,”’ afterwards called Hormah 
(Jud. i. 17). The route lies then 
through the Amorite hills to Ru- 
haibeh, with the remains of an old 
well, the troughs being of great size 
and antiquity, the Rehoboth well of 
Tsaac; near it Shutnet, or Sitnah. 
Then Beersheba with three wells, one 
dry, the other two full of water. 

S. stands in the centre of the peninsula 
which lies between the two horns of 
the Red Sea. It is a wedge shaped 
mass of granite and porphyry plu- 
tonic rocks, rising almost 9000 ft. 
above the sea. On the S.W. liesa 
wide alluvial plain, coasting the gulf 
of Suez; ou the E. side, coasting the 
Akabah gulf, the plain is narrow. 
There are three chief masses: (1) 
The N.W. cluster, including five- 
peaked Serbal, 6342 ft. above the sea. 
(2) ‘The E. and central mass, jebel 
Katherin its highest point, 8063 ft. 
above the sea; jebel Musa,at the south 
end, about 7000 ft. (3) The S.E. 
close to (2), Um Shaumer its highest 
point. Ras Sufsafeh,the northern end 
of (2), with the vast plain er Rahah 
(the wilderness of S.) for Israel be- 
low, is the mount 8. of the law. 
Horeb is the N. part of the Sinaitic 
range. Atthe foot of Ras Sufsafeh are 
alluvial mounds, which exactly corre- 
spond to the ‘“‘bounds”’ set to re- 
strain the people. In the long retir- 
ing sweep of er Rahah the people 
could “‘remove and stand afar off,” 
for it extends into the side valleys. 
Moses, coming through one of the 
oblique gullies at the side of Ras 
Sufsafeh on the N. and §., might not 
see the camp, though hearing the 
noise, until he emerged from the 
wady ed Deir or the wady Leja on the 
plain (Exod. xxxii, 15-19). 

Sinim. Isa. xlix.12. The people of 
southern China. An inland commer- 


Sinite. 


Sirion. 
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cial route [see S1zK] connected the 
extreme Hast with the West very early. 
The Sinims and the Scythians inter- 
changed commodities as the Chinese 
and Russians do now. Sine was 
the name of the Chinese traders. 
Their town was Thing, one of the 
great emporiums in western China, 
now Thsin or Tin in the province of 
Schensi. In the eighth century B.c. 
the Sinz became independeut in west- 
ern China, their princes reigning there 
for 650 years before they attained 
dominion over the whole land ; in the 
third century B.c. the dynasty of 'sin 
(whence came ‘‘ China’’) became su- 
preme over the empire. The Chinese 
““came from far,’ (distinct from 
“the N. and the W.”’), viz. from the 
far Kast, answering the requirements 
of Isa. xlix. 12. The western part 
becoming first known to India, the 
name of this part was given to the 
whole. The Chinese seldom call 
themselves so, being in the habit of 
giving themselves high sounding 
titles, or else naming, themselves 
from the reigning dynasty. 

A tribe of Canaan (Gen. x. 
17). In the Lebanon district Strabo 
mentions Sinna (xvi. 2, § 18); Jerome 
that near Arca was Sinwm, Sint 
(Quest. Heb. in Genes.). 


Sion, mount. A name of mount 


Hermon [see]. Deut. iv. 48,“‘lofty,” 
‘“ypraised.’’ Different from Zion. 
Shenir and Sirion mean the glitter- 
ing breastplate of ice. 


Siphmoth. One of David’s haunts 


in southern Judah, to which he sent 
of the Amalekite spoil (1 Sam. xxx. 
28). 


Sippai. Of the sons of the Rephaim 


or giants, slain by Sibbechai (1 Chron. 
xx. 4). Sapu in 2 Sam. xxi. 18. 


Sirah, the well of. Whence Joab 


recalled Abner to murder him at 
Hebron (2 Sam. iii. 16, 26). On the 
northern road from Hebron by which 
Abner would naturally return through 
Bahurim to Mahanaim. Ain Sara, a 
spring and reservoir on the western 
side of the ancient northern road, one 
mile out of Hebron, may represent 8. 
Sirah and Sara mean alike ‘ with- 
drawn,” referring to the fact that 
the spring is withdrawn from the 
high road at the end of a little alley 
with dry stone walls, under a stone 
arch (Pal. Expl. Qy. Stat., July 
1878, p. 121). 

The Sidonian name for 
Hermon [see] (Deut. iii. 9, Ps. xxix. 
6) 


Sisamai. 1 Chron. ii. 40. 
Sisera. 


1. Captain of the host of 
Jasin [see, and JaEL, Barak, DeE- 
BORAH, KisHoNn], the Canaanite king 
who reigned in Hazor. S. resided 
in HaRoSHETH of the Gentiles [see]. 
His doom was a standing reference 
in after times (1 Sam. xii. 9, Ps. 
Ixxxiii. 9). The curdled milk, still 
offered by Bedouin as a delicacy to 
guests, is called leben. It is not only 
refreshing to the weary, but alsv 
strongly soporific, and Jael’s aim 
would be to cast S.intoa sound sleep. 
In Jud. v. 20, “the stars in their 
courses fought against S.,’’ the re- 
ference is not only to the storm of 
hail beating in the enemy’s face 
which Josephus describes, but also 
to the falling meteoric stars of au- 
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tumn which descended as the de- | 
feated host fled by night. (Pal. Expl. 
Qy. Stat., July 1878, p. 115, 116.) 
The Divine approval of the faith of 
Jacl in killing 8. involves no approval 
of her treachery. So in the case 
of Gideon, Samson, Jephthah, God 
in approving their faithful zeal 
in executing His will gives no sane- 
tion to the alloy of evil which ac- 
companied their faith (Heb. xi. 
32). From this great enemy sprang 
Israel’s great friend, Rabbi Akiba, 
whose father was a Syrian proselyte 
of righteousness; he was standard 
bearer to Bar Cocheba in the Jewish 
war of independence (Bartolocci iv. 
272). 2. One of the Nethinim who 
returned with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 53, 
Neh. vii.55). Canaanite captives were 
dedicated to help the Levites in the 
heavier work of the temple. 
Sitnah. Gen. xxvi. 21. The same 
root as Satan. Now Shutnet. The 
second of the two wells dug by Isaac 
in the valley of Gerar, which the 
herdmen of the place strove for as 
theirs. On the left of the wady 
Ruhaibeh is the small valley Shutneh 
er Ruhaibeb, preserving the name. 
Palmer suggests that the great well 
in wady Sadi is Isaae’s. (Pal. Expl. 
Soc., ‘‘ Our Work.’’) 

Slave. Hired service was little known 
anciently; slavery was the common 
form of service. But among the 
Hebrews the bond service was of a 
mild and equitable character; so 
much so that ebed, ‘‘ servant,” is not 
restricted to the bond 
servant, but applies 
to higher relations, 
as, @.g., the king’s 
prime minister, 
arich man’s stew- 
ard, as Eliezer (Gen. 
xv. 2, xxiv. 2), God’s 
servant (Dan. ix. 17). 
Bond service was not introduced by 
Moses, but being found in existence 
was regulated by laws mitigating its 
evils and restricting its duration. 
Man stealing was a capital crime 
(Deut. xxiv. 7); not only stealing 
Israelites, but people of other nations 
(Exod. xxi. 16). The Mosaic law 
jealously guarded human life and 
liberty as sacred. Masters must treat 
Hebrew servants as hired servants, 
not with rigour, but with courteous 
considerateness as brethren, and 
liberally remunerate them at the 
close of their service (Deut. xv. 
12-18; Lev. xxv. 39-41). Exod. 
xxi. 2 provided that no Israelite 
bound to service could be forced to 
continue in it more than six yeurs. 
Leviticus supplements this by giving 
every Hebrew the right to claim 
freedom for himself and family in 
the jubilee year, without respect to 
period of service, and to recover his 
land. This was a check on the op- 
pression of the rich (Jer. xxxiv. 8-17). 
Property in foreign slaves might be 
handed down from father to son, so 
too the children born in the house 
(Gen. xiv. 14, xvii. 12). Some were 
war captives (Num. xxxi. 6,7, 9; 
Deut. xx. 14); but Israelites must 
not reduce to bondage Israelites 
taken in war (2 Chron. xxviii. 8-15). 
The monuments give many illustra- 
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themselves reduced to bondage by 
foreign kings to whom they were 
delivered for their rebellion. Others 
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were enslaved for crime (Exod. 
xxii. 3, like our penal servitude), or 
bought from foreign slave dealers 
(Lev. xxv. 44), so they were his pro- 
perty (Exod. xxi. 21). The price was 
about 30 or 40 shekels (Exod. xxi. 
32; Lev. xxvii. 3, 4; Zech. xi. 12, 13; 
Matt. xxvi. 15). The slave was en- 
couraged to become a_proselyte 
(Exod. xii. 44). He might be set 
free (xxi. 3, 20, 21,26, 27). The law 
guarded his life and limbs. If a 
married man became a bondman, his 
rights to his wife were respected, 
she going out with him after six 
years’ service. If as single he ac- 
cepted a wife from his master, and 
she bare him children, she and they 
remained the master’s, and he alone 
went out, unless from love to his 
master and his wife and children he 
preferred staying (Exod. xxi. 6); then 
the master bored his ear (the member 
symbolising willing obedience, as 
the phrase “give ear’ implies) with 
an awl, and he served for ever, i.e. 
till jubilee year (Lev. xxv. 10, Deut. 
xv. 17) ; type of the Father’s willing 
Servant for man’s sake (comp. Isa. 
1. 5, Ps. xl. 6-8, Heb. x. 5, Phil. ii. 
7). A Hebrew sold to a stranger 
sojourning in Israel did not go out 
after six years, but did at the year of 
jubilee ; meantime he might be freed 

y himself or a kinsman paying a 
ransom, the object of the law being 
to stir up friends to help the dis- 
tressed relative. His brethrenshould 
see that he suffered no undue rigour, 
but was treated as a yearly hired 
servant (Ley. xxv. 47-55). Even the 
foreigner, when enslaved, if his master 
caused his loss of an eye or tooth, 
could claim freedom (Exod. xxi. 6, 
Lev. xix. 20). He might be ransomed. 
At last he was freed at jubilee. His 
murder was punished by death (Lev. 
xxiv. 17, 22; Num. xxxy. 31-33). He 
was admitted to the spiritual privi- 
leges of Israel: circumcision (Gen. 
xvii. 12), the great feasts, passover, 
ete. (Exod. xii. 43; Deut. xvi. 10, 
xxix. 10-13, xxxi. 12), the hearing of 
the law, the sabbath and jubilee rests. 
The receiver of a fugitive slave was 
not to deliver him up (Deut. xxiii. 
15, 16). Christianity does not begin 
by opposing the external system pre- 
vailing, but plants the seeds of love, 
universal brotherhood in Christ, 
communion of all in one redémption 
from God our common Father, 
which silently and surely undermines 
slavery. Paul’s sending back Onesi- 
mus to Philemon does not sanction 
slavery as a compulsory system, for 
Onesimus went back of his own free 
will to a master whom Christianity 
had made into a brother. In 1 Cor. 
vii. 21-24 Paul exhorts slaves not to 
be unduly impatient to cast off even 
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slavery by unlawful means (1 Pet. ii. 
13-18), as Onesimus did by fleeing. 
The precept (Gr.) ‘““become not ye 
slaves of men”’ implies that slavery 
is abnormal (Lev. xxv. 42). ‘If 
called, being a slave, to Christianity, 
be content; but yet, if also (besides 
spiritual freedom) thou canst befree 
(bodily, a still additional good, which 
if thou canst not attain be satisfied 
without, but which if offered despise 
not), use the opportunity of becom- 
ing freerather than remain a slave.” 
“Use it’’ in ver. 23 refers to freedom, 
implied in the words just before,‘‘ be 
made free’ (2 Pet. ii. 19). 

LXX. “asphalte,” 
bitumen (Gen. xi. 3). Herodotus (i. 
179) mentions that hot bitumen and 
burned bricks were used for building 
the walls of Babylon; the bitumen 
from the river Is falling into Eu-. 
phrates not far from Babylon. As 
the bitumen is found only here and 
there among the ruins, chiefly toward 
the basement, it was probably used 
only where they wished to counter- 
act moisture. The Dead Sea, from 
its abounding in asphalte, is called 
‘‘the Asphalte Lake.’”’ The vale of 
Siddim was full.of pits of it (Gen. 
xiv. 10). Moses’ mother made the ark 
watertight with pitch and “‘ slime” 
(asphalte; Speaker’s Comm., Exod. ii. 
8, makes it mud to bind the papyrus 
stalks together, and to make the 
surface smooth for the infant). 


Sling. [See Arms.| 1 Sam. xvii. 40. 


Smooth stones were preferred. The 
Benjamites’ expertness with it was 
famed (Jud. xx. 16, 1 Chron. xii. 2). 
Suited for skirmishing, and for 
striking the besieged (2 Kings iii. 25, 
2 Chron. xxvi. 14). Two strings 
attached to a leathern centre, the 
hollow receptacle 
of the stone, com- 
posed it. 1 Sam. 
xxv. 29, “‘the soul 
of thine enemies 
He will hurl awa 
in the cup (kaph 
of the sling.” It 
was swung round 
the head, then 
one string was let go and the stone 
hurled out. Image of sudden and 
violent removal (Jer. x. 18). Transl. 
Zech. ix. 15, ‘“‘they (the Jews) 
shall tread under foot the sling 
stones”’ hurled at them by the foe, 
and falling harmless at their feet 
(Job xli. 28). Their foes shall be as 
such sling stones when fallen under 
foot; in contrast to God’s people 
(ver 16), ‘‘the (precious) stones of a 
crown.” In Prov. xxvi. 8, ‘‘as he 
that bindeth a stone in a sling” 
(margemah, distinct from quela’ a 
sling), the stone bound is useless to 
the*slinger; so “honour’’ is useless 
when ‘“‘given to a fool” (Ewald). 
Maurer transl. ‘‘hurleth.’’ Chald., 
Syr., and Arabic support A. V.; the 
Vulg. supports marg., “‘as he that 
putteth a precious stone in an heap 
of stones.’ A. V. is best. 
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Smyrna. A city onthe coast of Ionia, 


at the head of the gulf, having a well — 
sheltered harbour; N. of Ephesus; 
beautified by Alexander the Great 
and Antigonus, and designated “‘ the 
beautiful.’”’ Still flourishing, and 
under the same name, after various 
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vicissitudes, and called ‘‘the Paris 
of the Levant,”’ with large commerce 
and a population of 200,000. The 
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church here was one of the seven 
addressed by the Lord (Rev. ii. 8-11). 
Polyearp, martyred in A.D. 168, 86 
years after conversion, was its bishop, 
probably “the angel of the church 
in 8.”’ The Lord’s allusions to per- 
secutions accord with this identitica- 
tion. The attributes of Him “‘ which 
was dead and is alive” would com- 
fort S. under persecution. The idol 
Dionysus at S. was believed to have 
been killed and come to life; in con- 
trast to this lying fable is Christ’s 
title, ‘the First and the Last, which 
was dead and is alive’’ (Rev. ii. 8). 
As death was to Him the gate of life, 
so it isto His people. Good “ works,” 
‘* tribulation,” ‘‘ poverty’? owing to 
** spoiling of goods,” whilst she was 
“‘rich”’ in grace (contrast Laodicea, 
“rich”? in her own eyes and the 
world’s, poor before God), were her 
marks. The Jews in name, really “‘ the 
synagogue of Satan,’’ blasphemed 
Christ as “the Hanged One.” At 
Polycarp’s martyrdom they clamoured 
with the heathen for his being cast to 
the lions; the proconsul opposed it, 
but, impotent to restrain the fanati- 
ecism of the mob, let them tie him to 
the stake; the Jews with their own 
hands carried logs for the pile which 
burned him. The theatre where he 
was burned was on a hill facing the 
N. It was one of the largest in Asia. 
Traces of it may be seen in descend- 
ing from the northern gateway of the 
castle. A circular letter from the 
church of 8. describes his martyrdom. 
When urged to recant he said, “‘ four- 
score years and six I have served the 
Lord, and He never wronged me; 
how then can I blaspheme my King 
and Saviour?’’ ‘The accuser, the 
devil, cast some of the 8. church into 
prison, and “it had tribulation ten 
days,” a short term (Gen. xxiv. 55, 
Num. xi. 19), whereas the consequent 
joy is eternal (many Christians per- 
ished by wild beasts or at the stake 
because they refused to throw incense 
into the fire to sacrifice to the genius 
of the emperor): a sweet consolation 
in trial. Ten is the number of the 
world powers hostile to the church 
(Rev. xiii. 1). Christ promises 8. 
““a crown of life’ (comp. Jas. i. 12, 
2 Tim. iv. 8 “of mghteousness,” 1 
Pet. v. 4 “of glory’’) in reward for 
“faithfulness unto death.” The 
allusion is to the crown-wearing 
stephanophori), leading priests at S. 

t was usual to present the super- 
intending priest with a crown at the 
‘end of his year of office; several 
persons of both sexes are called 
‘crown bearers’’ in inscriptions. 
The ferocity of the populace against 
the aged Polycarp is accounted for 
by their zealous interest in the 
Olympian games celebrated here, in 


Snail: chomet (Lev. xi. 30). 
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respect to which Chnistianity bore an 
antisocial aspect. S. (= myrrh) 
yielded its perfume in being bruised 
to death. S.’s faithfulness is re- 
warded by its candlestick not having 
been wholly removed; whence the 
Turks call it ‘‘ infidel S.”’ Persecuted 
S. and PaimabE.puia [see] are the 
only churches which the Lord does 
not reprove. 

Rather 


“a lizard.” Some think the Stellio 
lacerta. The Chaldee means ‘to 
bow down”; the Mahometans kill 
it, as though it mimicked them at 
prayers. The shadlul in Ps. lviii. 8 
is a “‘snail’’ or slug (limax), which 
delights in the damp night ; but in 
the hot sunshine, as it crawls over a 
dry surface and moistens the way 
with its secretion, its moisture melts 
away. 


Snow. See Pavestine, Climate, at 


the end. 

The Egyptian king to whom 
Hoshea, Israel’s last king, applied in 
the ninth year of his reign for help, 
when casting off the obligation to 
pay tribute to Assyria (2 Kings xvii. 
4). So did not venture to encounter 
the Assyrian king Shalmaneser, but 
deserted his protegé, as Egyptian 
kings often did (Isa. xxx. 3, xxxvi. 6). 
Israel was conquered and Samaria 
taken. Egyptian monuments illus- 
trate Scripture; precisely in Hoshea’s 
time a change occurs in the Egyptian 
dynasties. Manetho’s 25th or Ethi- 
opian dynasty extended its influence 
into Lower Egypt in 725 B.c. So or 
Seveh answers to Sabacho of Ma- 
netho, and Shebek I. of the hiero- 
glyphics. A little later So contended 
with Sargon in southern Palestine. A 
seal of fine clay, impressed from the 
bezel of a metallic finger ring, an 
oval two inches long by one wide, 
bears the image, name, and titles of 
Sabacho. Some make So the first 
Sabacho, others Sabacho II.  Tir- 
hakah or Tehrak, the third and last 
of the dynasty, is thought to have 
put So todeath. Sabaku (according 
to G. Smith’s deciphering) married 
the sister of Tirhakah who helped 
Hezekiah against Sennacherib; at 
Sabaku’s death Tirhakah succeeded, 
Sabaku’s son being set aside. 


Soap: borith. [See Futter.} Jer. ii. 


22. Vegetable alkali or potash. 
Many plants: yielding alkalies exist 
in Palestine and around: hubeibet 
(Salsola kali) with glass-like leaves 
near the Dead Sea; ajram near 
Sinai, pounded for use as soap; the 
gilloo or soap plant of Egypt; and 
the heaths near Joppa. The Sapo- 
naria officinalis and Mesembryan- 
themum nodiflorum (Job ix. 80, Isa. 
i, 25). Heb. for ‘‘purely’” “as 
alkali (purifies).”’ 

1. 1 Chron. iv. 18. Heber was 
“father,” founder, or colonist of S. 
in the low hill region of Judah. Now 
Shuweikeh, in the western part of the 
low hills of Judah, on the southern 
slope of the wady Sumt, nearly half 
a mile above the bed of the wady, 
a natural terrace, green in spring, 
dotted with grey ruins. SocHOH in 
1 Kings iv. 10. le in Josh. xv. 35. 
Between 8. and Azekah the Philis- 
tines were posted for the battle 
wherein Goliath fell (1 Sam. xvii. 1). 
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Rehoboam fortified it after the dis- 
ruption (2 Chron. xi.7). Taken by 
the Philistines in Ahaz’ reign (xxviil. 
18). 2. Also in Judah; now Shu- 
weibeh (Josh. xv. 48), ten miles S.W. 
of Hebron. 

Sodi. Num. xiii. 10. 

Sodom. Chief of the group S., Go- 
morrah, Admah, Zeboim, and Bela 
or Zoar (Gen. x. 19, xiii. 3, 10-18, 
xix. ; Luke xvii. 29; 2 Pet. ii.6; Jude 
4-7; Mark vi. 11; Matt. x. 15; Deut. 
xxix. 23). [See GomorraH.] Pal- 
mer and Drake traversing the Negeb 
ina S.E. direction, as far as mount 
Hor, made a detour to jebel (mount) 
Madherah. At its summit and base 
are blocks of stone, of which the 
Arabs say: ‘a people once dwelt 
there, to whom travellers came seek- 
ing hospitality ; but the people did 
to them a horrible deed, wherefore 
the Almighty in anger rained down 
stones, and destroyed them from off 
the face of the earth.”’ S. is inter- 
preted “burning” orelse ‘‘vine- 

ard’’ (Gesenius), ‘“‘ fortification’’ 
(First). Abraham could see the 
sinoke of the burning cities from 
near Hebron. The Lord over night 
announced to him §8.’s doom, at some 
spot on the way from Mamre or 
Hebron towards §., to which he 
had accompanied the angels (Gen. 
xviii. 16). Tradition says the spot 
was Caphar Berucha, from which the 
Dead Sea is visible through a ravine. 
Long ranges of hills intervene be- 
tween Hebron and §S., but from 
the hill over Hebron or Mamre 
through a gap in the chain the whole 
district of the Jordan valley is visi- 
ble. Lot at first pitched only to- 
wards §., not till afterwards did 
he go farther south to S. itself 
(Gen. xiii. 12, xiv. 12; and xiv. 3 
says expressly the vale of Siddim 
is the Salt Sea). This favours 
the S. of the Dead Sea site for S., 
ete., which the traditional names 
contirm. 

Sopomites, Not inhabitants of Sodom 
but those ‘‘devoted”’ (quedeeshim) 
to unnatural lust in Ashtoreth’s 
honour, as a religious rite! (Deut. 
xxiii. 17, 1 Kings xiv. 24, 2 Kings 
xxiii. 7, Job xxxvi. 14 marg.) There 
were women similarly ‘‘desecrated’’ 
to lust as a religious rite (Gen. 
xxxvili, 21, 22; Hos. iv. 14; transl. 
1 Kings xxii. 38), ‘‘ the dogs licked 
his blood while the harlots (zonvth) 
were bathing in the pool’’ early in 
the morning, as their custom was, 
So LXX. 

Solomon: Shelomoh in Heb. Second 
child of David by Bathsheba. Jose- 
phus makes §S. last born of David's 
sons (Ant. vii. 14, § 2). His history 
is contained in 2 Sam. xii. 24, 25; 1 
Chron. xxii. 6-16; 1 Kings i.—xi.; 
2 Chron. i—ix. The leading events 
of his life were selected, under inspi- 
ration: viz. his grandeur, extensive 
commerce, and wisdom, etc. (1 Kings 
ix. 10—x. 29), from ‘“ the book of the 
Acts of Solomon”; his accession 
and dedication of the temple (i.— viii. 
66) from “the book of Nathan the 
prophet ”’ ; his idolatry and its penal 
consequences (chap. xi.) from ‘‘ the 
book of Ahijah the Shilonite and 
the visions of Iddo the seer.” The 
72nd Psalm was his dsishinae under 
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the Spirit. Its objective character 
accords with §.’s other writings, 
whereas subjective feeling character- 
izes David’s psalms. S.’s glorious 
and wide kingdom typifies Messiah’s. 
The Nile, Mediterranean, and Eu- 
phrates, were then Israel’s bounds 
(1 Kings iv. 21, 2 Chron. ix. 26) as 
promised in Gen. xv. 18, Deut. xi. 
24. From thence Messiah is to reign 
to the ends of the earth (ver. 8; Isa. 
ix. 5, 6; xi.; Zech. ix. 10; Mic. v. 4; 
Num. xxiv. 19). 

The song of degrees,” i.e. for Israel- 
ites going wp to the great feasts at 
Jerusalem (Ps. exxvii.), wasalso S.’s. 
It has no trace of the sadness which 
pervades ‘‘the songs of degrees” 
without titles, and which accords 
with the post captivity period. 
The individual comes into promi- 
mence here, whereas they speak 
more of the nation and church. 
The theme suits S. who occupied 
chiefly the domestic civic territory. 
The main thought answers to Prov. 
x. 22, ‘‘so God giveth His beloved 
sleep,” i.e. wndisturbed repose and 
wealth without the anwieties of the 
worldly, in a way they know not 
how (Mark iv. 27). So God gave to 
His beloved 8S. in sleep (Hengsten- 
berg supplies “in ’’) ; Matt. vi. 25, 34. 
Jedidiah (‘‘ beloved of Jehovah,” 
Ps. exxvii. 2) was his God-given 
name (lx.5). S. evidently refers (ver. 
2) to his own experience (1 Kings iii. 
5-13, iv. 20-25), yet in so unstudied 
a way that the coincidence is evi- 
dently undesigned, and so confirms 
the authenticity of both psalm and 
independent history. [See Pro- 
VERBS, CANTICLES, and Ecctusst- 
ASTEs. | 


His name “‘S.,”’ peaceful, was given in 


accordance with the early prophecy 
that, because of wars, David should 
not build Jehovah’s house, but that 
a son should be born to him, “fa man 
of rest,’ who should build it (1 
Chron. xxii. 9, comp. the fulfilment 
1 Kings iv. 25, v. 4, andthe Antitype 
Matt. xi. 29, Ps. cxxxii. 8-14, Isa. 
xi. 10, ix. 6, Eph. ii. 14). His birth 
was to David a pledge that God is 
at peace with him. Jehovah com- 
missioned Nathan (“sent by the 
hand of Nathan’’), and Nathan called 
David’s son Jedidiah ‘‘ for Jehovah’s 
sake,’ i.e. because Jehovah loved 
him. Jehovah’s naming him so 
assured David that Jehovah loved 
S. Jedidiah was therefore not his 
actual name, but expressed Jehovah’s 
relation to him (2 Sam. xii. 24, 25). 
Tradition makes Nathan the prophet 
his instructer, Jehiel was governor 
of the royal princes (1 Chron. xxvii. 
82). Jehovah chose S. of all David’s 
sons to be his successor, and promised 
to be his father, and to establish his 
kingdom for ever, if he were con- 
stant to His commandments (xxviii. 
5, 6,7). Accordingly Dayid swore 
to Bathsheba that her son should 
succeed. She pleaded this at the 
critical moment of ADONIJAH’S [see] 
rebellion (1 Kings i. 18, 17, 30). By 
the interposition of Nathan the pro- 
phet, Zadok the priest, Benaiah, 
Shimei, and Rei, David’s mighty 
men, S. was at David’s command 
taken on the king’s own mule to 
Gihon, anointed, and proclaimed 
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king. §S. would have spared A ponI- 
JAH [see] but for his incestuous and 
treasonous desire to have Abishag 
his father’s concubine; he merci- 
fully spared the rest of his brothers 
who had joined Adonijah. Abi- 
ATHAR [see] he banished to Ana- 
thoth for treason, thus fulfilling the 
old curse on Eli (1 Sam. ii. 31-85). 
Joab the murderer he put to death, 
according to his father’sdying charge, 
illustrating S.’s own words, Eccles. 
viii. 12, 18. Shimei fell by break- 
ing his own engagement on oath. 
S.’s_ reverent dutifulness .to his 
mother amidst all his kingly state 
appears in the narrative (1 Kings ii. 
12; Exod. xx. 12; Ps. xlv. 9; Prov. i. 
8, iv. 3, vi. 20, x. 1). 


The ceremonial of coronation and an- 


ointing was repeated more solemnly 
before David and all the congre- 
gation, with great sacrifices and 
glad feastings, Zadok at the same 
time being anointed ‘‘ priest’? ; and 
Jehovah magnified S. exceedingly 
in the sight of all Israel, and be- 
stowed upon him such royal majesty 
as had not been on any Ging before 
him in Israel (1 Chron. xxix. 20-25). 
He was ‘‘yet young and tender” 
(ver. 1, xxi. 5; 1 Kings iii.7; “I 
am but a little child,’ Prov. iv. 3); 
perhaps 20 years of age: as Reho- 
boam was 41 at his accession and S. 
had reigned 40 years, Rehoboam 
must have been born before S.’s 
accession (1 Kings xi. 42, xiv. 21). 
S. loved the Lord who had first 
loved him (comp. JEDIDIAR) : iii. 3. 
He walked in David’s godly ways; 
but there being no one exclusive 
temple yet, he sacrificed in high 
places, especially at the great high 
place in Gibeon, where was the taber- 
nacle with its altar, whilst the ark 
was in Zion. After his offering there 
a thousand burnt offerings God in 
vision gave him his choice of goods. 
In the spirit of a child (see 1 Cor. ii. 
14) he asked for an understanding 
heart to discern between good and 
bad (comp. Jas. i. 5, iti. 17; 2 Tim. 
iti. 17; Prov. ii. 83-9; Ps. Ixxii. 1, 2; 
Heb. v. 14). God gave him, besides 
wisdom, what he had not asked, 
riches, honour, and life, because he 
made wisdom his first desire (Jas. 
iv. 8; 1 John v. 14, 15; Eccles. i. 16; 
Matt. vi. 833; Eph. iii. 20; Prov. iii. 
2, 16; Ps. xci. 16). His wise deci- 
sion as to the owner of the living 
child established his reputation for 
wisdom. His Egyptian queen, 
Pharaoch’s daughter, is distinguished 
from “the strange women” who 
seduced him to idolatry (1 Kings xi. 
1), and no Egyptian superstitions 
are mentioned. Still he did not let 
her as a foreigner stay in the palace 
of David, sanctified as it was by the 
presence of the ark, but assigned her 
a dwelling in the city of David and 
then brought her up out of the city 
of David to the palace he had built 
for her (2 Chron. viii. 11; 1 Kings 
ix. 24, iii. 1). Grzrr [see] was her 
dowry. Towards the close of his 
reign God chastised him for idol- 
atry because, beginning with lati- 
tudinarian toleration of his foreign 
wives’ superstitions, he ended with 
adopting them himself; retaining 
at the same time what cannot be 


combined with idolatry, Jehovah’s 
worship (Ezek. xx. 39, 1 Kings xi.). 
JEROBOAM [see] “lifted up his hand 
against the king, and fled to Shishak 
(of a new dynasty) of Egypt’; REzon 
[see] of Zobah on the NE. frontier 
and Hapap [see] the Edomite be- 
came his adversaries, S. otherwise 
had uninterrupted peace. 


Among his buildings were the famous 


TapMor [see] or Palmyra in the 
wilderness, to carry on commerce 
with inland Asia, and store cities in 
Hamath ; Bethhoron, the Upperand 
the Nether, on the border towards 
Philistia and Egypt; Hazor and Me- 
giddo, guarding the plain of Hs- 
draelon; Bualath or Baalbek, ete. 
{On 1 Kings x. 28 see Linen, and on 
ver. 29 see HorsE | Tiphsah (Thap- 
sacus) on the Euphrates (1 Kings 
iv. 24) was his limit in that direction. 
On Lebanon he built lofty towers 
(2 Chron. viii. 6; S. of Sol. vii. 4) 
“looking toward Damascus” (1 
Kings ix. 19). The Hittite and 
Syrian kings, vassals of S., were 
supplied from Egypt with chariots 
and horses through the king’s mer- 
ehants. Hiram was his ally, and 
supplied him with timber in return 
for 20,000 measures (core) of wheat 
and 20 measures of pure oil (1 
Kings v.). S. gaye him at the end 
of his great buildings 20 cities in 
Galilee, with which Hiram was dis- 
satistied [see CaBuL]. 8S. had his 
navy at Ezion Geber, near Eloth on 
the Red Sea, which went to Ophir 
and brought back 420 talents of gold; 
and a navy of TarsHIsH [see] which 
sailed with Hiram’s navy in the 
Mediterranean, bringing every three 
years ‘‘ gold, silver, ivory, apes, and 

eacocks.” For the first time Israel 
egan to be a commercial nation, and 
8.’s occupation of Edom enabled 
him to open to Hiram his ally a new 
field of commerce. His own interest 
in it is evidenced by his going in 
person to Elath and itsion Geber to 
view the preparations for expeditions 
(2 Chron. viii. 17; comp. his allu- 
sions to seafaring life, Prot xxl. 
84, 35). Silver flowed in so plenti- 
fully that it was ‘‘ nothing accounted 
of’; of gold yearly came in 666 (the 
number of the beast, Rev. xiii. 18) 
talents; a snare to him and his 
people, seducing the heart fr.m God 
to luxurious self indulgence (1 Kings 
iv. 20, 25). Heretofore ‘‘ dwelling 
alone, and not reckoned among the 
nations,’’ Israel now was in danger 
of conformity to them in their idola- 
tries (x. 14). 


The TEMPLE [see] and his palace were 


his great buildings. Hiram, a 
widow’s son of Naphtali by a Tyrian 
father, was his chief artificer in 
brass. S.’s men, 30,000, 2.e. 10,000a 


month, the other 20,000 having two — 


months’ relief,cut timber in Lebanon; 
70,000 bore loads; 80,000 hewed 
stone in the mountains and under 
the rock, where the mason’s Phe- 
nician marks have been found; 
chiefly Canaanites, spared on con- 
forming to Judaism; 38300 officers 
were over these workmen. The 
preparation of stones took three 

ears (LXX. 1 Kings v. 18). The 
building of the temple began in 
Zif, the second month of his fourth 
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year; the stones were brought 
ready, so that no sound of hammer 
was heard in the house; in seven 
years it was completed, in the month 
Bul (November), his 11th year (vi. 
87, 38); eleven months later 8S. 
offered the dedication prayer, after 
the ark had been placed in the holiest 
place and the glory cloud filled the 
sanctuary ; this was during the feast 
of tabernacles. He recognises in it 
God’s covenant-keeping faithfulness 
(1 Kings viii. 23-26) ; His being un- 
bounded by space, so that “‘the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain 
Him,” much less any temple; yet he 
begs God to regard the various pray- 
ers which should, under various exi- 
gencies, be offered there (Isa. Ixvi. 1, 
Jer. xxiii. 24, Acts vii. 24). He 
acknowledges His omniscience as 
knowing already the plague of each 
heart which the individual may con- 
fess before Him. After kneeling in 
prayer S. stood to bless God, at the 
same time begging Him to incline 
Israel’s heart unto Himself and to 
“maintain their cause at all times 
as the matter shall require’? (Heb. 
“the thing of a day in its day’’): 
ver. 59, Luke xi. 3. God’s answer 
(1 Kings ix. 3) at His second appear- 
ance to S. in Gibeon was the echo of 
his prayer (viii. 29), “Mine eyes 
and Mine heart shall be there perpe- 
tually ” (ix. 8), bat God added a warn- 
ing that if Israel should apostatize 
the temple should become ‘“‘a bye- 
word among all people.” 
The building of S.’s palace occupied 13 
years, after the temple, which was 
built in seven. It consisted of (1) 
the house of the forest of Lebanon, 
built of a forest of cedar pillars, and 


HOUSE OF CEDAK, 


serving also as an armoury (1 Kings 
x. 17), 100 cubits long, 50 broad, 30 
high, on four rows of cedar pillars 
and hewn cedar beams over the 
pillars. There were 45 side rooms, 
forming three storeys of 15 rooms 
each, built upon the lower rows of 
pillars in ranges of 15 each; the 
windows of the three storeys on one 
side were vis @ vis to those on the 
opposite side of the inner open court 
enclosed between them (Keil on 
1 Kings vii.). An artificial platform 
of stones of ten and eight cubits 
formed the foundation; as in Sen- 
nacherib’s palace remains at Ko- 
yunjik, and at Baalbek stones 60 ft. 


RUINS OF BAALBEK. 


long, pee bably laid by S. (2) The 
illar hall with the porch (ver. 6) 
lying between the house of the 


forest of Lebanon and (8) The throne 
room and judgment hall (ver. 7). 
(4) The king’s dwelling house and 
that of Pharaoh’s daughter (ver. 8). 
All four were different parts of the one 
palace. His throne, targets, stables, 
harem (both the latter forbidden by 
God, Deut. xvii. 16, 17), paradises at 
Etham (wady Urtas),men and women 
singers (Eccles. ii. 5-8), commissariat, 
and officers of the household and 
state, all exhibit his magnificence 
(1 Kings iv., x., xi.). 


His might and greatness of dominion 


permanently impressed the oriental 
mind; 8. is evidently alluded to in 
the Persian king Artaxerxes’ answer, 
“there have been mighty kings over 
Jerusalem which have ruled over all 
countries beyond the river; and toll, 
tribute, and custom was paid unto 
them.” The queen of SHEBA’S wal 
(Arabian tradition calls her Balkis 
visit illustrates the impression made 
by his fame, which led ‘‘all the 
earth to seek to hear his wisdom 
which God had put in his heart’”’ ; 
she “hearing of his fame concerning 
the name of Jehovah” (i.e. which 
he had acquired through Jehovah’s 
glorification of Himself in him) 
brought presents of gold, spices, and 
precious stones. Josephus attributes 
to her the introduction of the balsam 
for which Judea was afterwards 
famed (1 Kings x. 1-25). Northern 
Arabia was at this time ruled by 
queens not kings, but she probably 
came from southern Arabia or Arabia 
Felix. Like the wise men coming to 
the Antitype, she came with a great 
train, and with camels laden with 
presents, in search of Heaven-sent 
wisdom (Prov. i. 6, Matt. ii. 1), 
“to prove 8S. with hard questions’’ 
(chidah, pointed sayings hinting-at 
deep truths which are to be guessed ; 
very common in Arabic literature), 
and to commune with him of all that 
was in her heart; comp. as to these 
‘hard questions’? Prov. xxx. 18, 
etc., 15, 16; Jud. xiv. 12-19; also 
Josephus (Ant. viii. 5, § 8) quotes 
Phoenician writers who said that 8. 
and Hiram puzzled one another with 
sportive riddles; Hiram at first had 
to pay forfeits, but was ultimately 
the winner by the help of a sharp 
Tyrian lad Abdemon. The queen 
of Sheba confessed that she be- 
lieved not the report till her own 
eyes saw its truth, yet that half was 
not told her, his wisdom and pros- 
perity exceeded the fame which she 
had heard (comp. spiritually John 
i. 46, iv. 42). Her coming to S. 
from so far condemns those who 
come not to Him who is infin- 
itely greater, Wisdom itself, though 
near at hand, and needing no long 
Pogemess to reach Him (Matt. xii. 
Prov. viii. 84). He is the true 

‘ beinoe of peace,” the Jedid-jah 
“the well beloved of the Father.” 
“God gave S. wisdom (chokmah, 
‘practical wisdom’ to discern the 

judicious course of action), and un- 
derstanding (tebunah, keenness of 
intellect to solve problems), and 
largeness of heart (large mental 
capacity comprising varied fields of 
knowledge) as the sand,” i.e. abun- 
dant beyond measure (1 Kings iv. 
29). He excelled the famous wise 
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men of the East and of Egypt (Isa. 
xix. 11, xxxi.2; Acts vii. 22). Of 
his 3000 proverbs we have a sample 
in the Book of Proverss [see]; of 
his 1005 songs we have only the Song 
of Solomon (its five divisions proba- 
bly are referred to in the odd five), 
and Ps. Ixxii. and exxvii. He knew 
botany, from the lowly hyssop (pro- 
bably the tufty wall moss, Ortho- 
trichum savatile, a miniature of the 
true and large hyssop) to the stately 
cedar. He also spoke of the results 
of his observations in the natura] 
history of beasts, birds, creeping 
things, and fishes. 


As an autocrat, S. was able to carry on 


his magnificent buildings and works, 
having an unbounded command of 
wealth and labour. But the people’s 
patience was tried with the heavy 
taxes and levies of provisions (1 Sam. 
viii. 15, 1 Kings iy. 21-23) and con- 
scriptions required (v. 13). Thus by 
Divine retribution the scourge was 
being prepared for his apostasy 
through his idolatrous mistresses. 
God declared by His prophet His 
purpose to rend the kingdom, except 
one tribe, from his son (1 Kings xi. 
9, ete.). One trace of the servitude 
of the “hewers of stone” existed 
long after in the so called children 
or descendants of ‘‘ SoLoMON’S SER- 
VANTS’”’ attached to the temple (Ezra 
ii. 55-58; Neh. vii. 57, 60) ; inferior 
to the NETHINIM [see], hewers of 
wood (1 Kings v. 18-15, 17, 18; ix. 


HEWEKS OF WOOD. 


20, 21; 2 Chron. vidi. 7, 8; 1 Chron. 
xxii. 2), compelled to labour in the 
king’s stone quarries. His apostasy 
was the more glaring, contrasted 
with God’s goodness in appearing to 
him twice, blessing him so much, 
and warning him so plainly; also 
with his own former scrupulous re- 
gard for the law, so that he would 
not let his Egyptian queen remain 
in the neighbourhood of the ark ; 
and especially with his devout prayer 
at the dedication. See the lesson to 
us, 1 Cor. x. 12. 


S. probably repented in the end; for 


Chronicles make no meution of his 
fall. Again Eccurstasves [see] is pro- 
bably the result of his melancholy, 
but penitent, retrospect of the past ; 
“allis vanity and vexation of spirit’’: 
it is not vanity, but wisdom as well 
as our whole duty, to “fear God and 
keep His commandments.” God 
having made him His Jedidiah (be- 
loved of Jehovah) “‘ visited his trans- 
gression with the rod, nevertheless 
His lovingkindness He did not utterly 
take from him ”’ (Ps. lxxxix. 30-36). 
As the Song of Solomon represents 
his first love to Jehovah in youth, so 
Proverbs his matured experience in 
middle age, Ecclesiastes the sad re- 
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trospect of old age. ‘S. in all his 
glory’’ was not arrayed as one of 
the ‘‘ lilies of the field’: a reproof 
of our pride (Matt. vi. 29). 
The sudden rise of the empire under 
David and §8., extending 450 miles 
from Egypt to the Euphrates, and 
its. sudden collapse under Rehuboam, 
is a feature not uncommon in the 
East. Before Darius Hystaspes’ time, 
when the satrapial system was in- 
troduced of governing the provinces 
on a common plan by officers of 
the crown, the universal system of 
great empires was an empire consist- 
ing of separate kingdoms, each under 
its own king, but paying tribute or 
presents to the one suzerain, as S 
The Tyrian historians on whom Dius 
and Menander base their histories 
(Josephus, Apion i. 17) confirm Hi- 
ram’s connection with S., and state 
that letters between them were pre- 
served in the Tyrian archives and fix 
the date as at the close of the llth 
century B.C., and the building of the 
temple 1007 8.c. Menander (in Clem. 
Alex., Strom. i. 386) states that 8. 
took one of Hiram’s daughters to 
wife, so ‘‘ Zidonians” are mentioned 
among his wives (1 Kings xi. 1). At 
first sight it seems unlikely Israel 
could be so great under David and 
S. for half a century in the face of 
two mighty empires, Egypt and 
Assyria. But independent history 
confirms Scripture by showing that 
exactly at this time, from the begin- 
ning of the 11th to the close of the 
10th century B.c., Assyria was under 
a cloud, and Egypt from 1200 B.c. to 
Shishak’s accession 990 B.c. S. was 
prematurely ‘‘old’’ (1 Kings xi. 4), 
for he was oply about 60 at death. 
Solomon’s porch. Johnx. 23. A 
urtion of the temple which accord- 
ing to Josephus (B. J. v.5, §1; Ant. 
xx. 9, § 7) remained from Solomon’s 
time. It rose from a great depth, 
occupying part of the valley, and 
supported by a wall 400 cubits high, 
formed of immense stones, some 20 
cubits long. The Chaldzans spared 
it, perhaps for ite strength and 
beauty. Our Lord walked in its 
shelter in winter. 
Solomon’s servanuts, i.e. slaves. 
[See Sotomon ] Canaanites, living 
till Solomon’s time in comparative 
freedom, were forced to slaves’ work 
in the stone quarries, and degraded 
below the Netbinim (‘‘ given” or 
dedicated to the Lord, as the Gibeon- 
ites were; hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water for the sanctuary, Josh. 
ix. 23): 1 Kings v. 13-18, ix. 20, 21; 
2 Chron. viii. 7, 8; 1 Chron. xxii. 2. 
Their ‘‘children’’ or descendants 
discharged menial offices in the 
temple on the return from Babylon 
(Ezraii. 55-58, Neh. vii.57-60). Their 
names betray their Canaanite origin: 
only 392, in contrast with Solomon’s 
150,000. 
Son. Used also for descendant. Fig- 
uratively too to express the charac- 
teristic: Barnabas means son of 
consoletion; ‘‘sons of Belial,’’ 7.e. 
of worthlessness, children generally 
having their father’s characteristic ; 
‘son of oil,’ abounding in oil or 
frustjviness (Isa. vy. 1 marg.). 
Son of God. Applied in the plural 
to the godly Sern’s {see} descend- 
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ants (not angels, who ‘neither marry 
nor are given in marriage,’ Luke 
xx. 35, 36), “the salt of the earth” 
heretofore, amidst its growing cor- 
ruption by the Cainites. When it 
lost its savour (“for that he also 
[even the godly seed] is become 
flesh” or fleshly) by contracting mar- 
riages with the beautiful but un- 
godly, God’s Spirit ceased to strive 
with man, and judgment fell (Gen. 
vi. 2-4). In Job i. 6, ii. 4, angels. 
In Ps. Ixxxii. 6 “ gods . . sons of 
the Highest,’’i.e. His representatives, 
exercising, as judges and rulers, His 
delegated authority. A fortiori, the 
term applies in a higher sense to 
‘“Him whom the Father sanctified 
and sent into the world” (John x. 
35). Israel the type was Son of God 
(Exod. iv. 22, 28; Hos.xi.1). Faith 
obeying from the motive of love con- 
stitutes men ‘‘sons of God” (Jer. 
iii. 4, Hos. i. 10). Unbelief and dis- 
obedience exclude from sonsbip those 
who are sons only as to spiritual 
privileges (Deut. xxxii. 5, Heb.). “It 
(the perverse and crooked genera- | 
tion) hath corrupted itself before 

Him (isa. i. 4), they are not His 

children but their blemish,” 1.e. 

“they cannot be called God’s child- 

ren but the disgrace of God’s| 
children’? (Rom. ix. 8, Gal. iii. 26). | 
The doctrine of regeneration or new- | 
born sonship to God by the Spirit | 
is fully developed in the N. T, (John | 
i. 12,13; iii. 3,5; 1 John iii. 1-3; 

Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iv. 5, 6.) 


The Son of God, Antitype to Israel, is 


coequal, coeternal, coessential (con- 
substantial) with the Father; by 
eternal generation (Col. i. 15), ‘‘ be- 
gotten tar before every creature” 
(Gr.), therefore not a creature. So 
Prov. viii. 22 (Heb.), “ Jehovah begat 
(quanani akin to Gr. gennwo) Me in 
the beginning of His way (rather 
omit ‘in’; the Son Himself was 
‘the Beginning of His way,’ ‘the 
Beginning of the creation of God,’ 
Rev. iii. 14) from everlasting. . . 
or ever the earth was . . . I was by 
Him as One brought up with Him 
(amon). I was daily His delight, re- 
joicing always before Him”’ (Prov. 
viii. 22-31, John i. 1-8). The Son 
was the Archetype from everlasting 
of that creation which was in due 
time to be created by Him. His 
distinct Personality appears in His 
being “by God. . . brought up with 
God,”’ not a mere attribute; anon, 
“nursed at His side”; ‘‘the only 
begotten Son who is in the bosom 
of the Father”; to be ‘“‘honoured 
as the Father”? (John i. 18, v. 20). 
Raised infinitely above angels; ““forto 
which of them saith God, Thou art 
My Son, this day (there is no yester- 
day or to-morrow with God, His 
‘to-day’ is eternity from and to 
everlasting) have I begotten Thee P”’ 
and “ Thy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever” (Heb. i.; Ps. ii. 7, xlv. 6, 
7). His Divine Sonship from ever- 
lasting was openly manifested by the 
Father’s raising Him from the dead 
(Acts xiii. 33, Rom. i. 4, Rev. i. 5). 
Nebuchadnezzar called Him “the Son 
of God,” unconsciously expressing 
a ~_—_ te po sa 9 ve ich he 
imperfectly comprehended (Dan. iii. 
25). The Jews might have known 


Messiah’s Godhead from Ps. xlv. 6, 
7,and Isa. ix.6, “‘a Son... the 
mighty God, the Everlasting Father’; 
(vu. 4) Immanuel ‘God with us”; 
(Mie. v. 2) “ whose goings forth have 
been from of old, from everlasting.” 
The Scripture-asserted unity of God 
was their difficulty (Deut. vi. 4), and 
also the palpable woman-sprung hu- 
manity of Jesus. Their supposing 
John the Baptist to be Messiah (Luke 
iii. 15) shows they did not expect 
Messiah or Christ to be more than 
nan (Matt. xxii. 42-45). To Jesus’ 
question, “‘ what think ye of Christ, 
whose Son is He?” the Pharisees 
answered not the Son of God, but 
“the Son of David,’ and could not 
solve the difficulty, ‘‘ how then doth 
David in the Spirit call Him Lord?” 
in the 110th Psalm, ‘“‘ Jehovah said 
unto my Lord” (Adonai), ete., 7.e. 
the Lord of David, not in his merely 

ersonal capacity, but as Israel's 

epresentative, literal and spiritual. 
Jesus quotes it “Lord,’’? not “my 
Lord,” because Jehovah addresses 
Him as Israel’s and the church’s 
Lord, not merely David’s. Had the 
Pharisees believed in Messiah’s God- 
head they could have answered: As 
man Messiah was David’s son, as 
God He was David’s and the church’s 
Lord. The sanhedrim unanimously 
(Mark xiv. 64) condemned Him to 
death, not for His claim to Messiah- 
ship but to Godhead (John xix. 7; 
Luke xxii. 70,71, “art Thou the 
Son of God,?”’ etc., xxiii. 1; Matt. 
xxvi. 63-66). So contrary to man’s 
thoughts was this truth that Jesus 
says, not flesh and blood, but the 
Father revealed it to Peter (Matt. 
xvi. 17). The Jews thrice took wu 
stones to kill Him for blasphemy (1 
in unequivocally claiming God to be 
peculiarly ‘“‘ His own Father’”’ (idion 
patera): John v. 15. Again, (2) in 
claiming Divine preexistence, “‘ be- 
fore Abraham was created (began to 
be, genesthat), I am” (em): viii. 
58,59. And (8) in saying, ‘“‘I and the 
Father are one’’ (hen, one essence, 
not person): x. 30, 31, 33. The 
apostles preached His Divine Lord- 
ship as well as Messiahship (Acts ii. 
36). His acknowledged purity of 
character forbids the possibility of 
His claiming this, as He certainly did 
and as the Jews understood Him, if 
the claim were untrue; He never 
would have left them under the de- 
lusion that He claimed it if delusion 
it were. But the Jews from Deut. 
xiii. 1-11 (some thought Jesus speci- 
ally meant, ‘‘ if the son of thy mother 
entice thee,’ for He had a human 
mother, He said, but not a human 
father) inferred that His miracles, 
which they could not deny, did not 
substautiate His claim, and that their 
duty was to kill with holy zeal One 
who sought to draw them to worship 
as Divine another beside God. They 
knew not that He claimed not to be 
distinct God, but One with the 
Father, One God; they shut their 
eyes to Deut. xviii. 15, etce., and so 
incurred the there foretold penalty of 
rejecting Him. His miracles the: 
attributed to Satan’s help (Matt. xii. 
24, 27; Mark iii. 22; Luke xi. 15; 
John vii. 20, viii. 48; Matt. x. 25). 
Men may commit awful sins in 
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tical zeal for God, with the Scrip- 
tures in their hands, whilst following 
unenlightened conscience; conscience 
needs to be illuminated by the Spirit 
and guided by preyed search of 
Scripture. The Jews ought to have 
searched the Scriptures and then they 
would have known. Ignorance does 
not excuse, however it may palliate, 
blind zeal; they might have known if 
they would. Yet Jesus interceded 
for their ignorance (Luke xxiii. 34; 
Acts iii. 17, xiii. 27). Deniers of 
Jesus’ Godhead on the plea of God’s 
unity copy the Jews, who crucified 
Him because of His claim to be God. 
The Ebionites, Cerinthians, and other 
heretics who denied His Godhead, 
arose from the ranks of Judaism. 
The arguments of the ancient 
Christian apologists, Justin Martyr, 
Tertullian, etc., against the Jews, 
afford admirable arguments against 
modern Socinians ; the Jews sinned 
against the dimmer light of the 
. T., Socinians against the broad 
light of both O. and N. T. The 
combination in One, the Son of God 
and the Son of man, was such as 
no human mind could have devised. 
The Jews could not ascend to the 
idea of Christ’s Divine Sonship, nor 
descend to the depth of Christ’s 
sufferings as the Son of man; so they 
invented the figment of two Messiahs 
to reconcile the seemingly opposite 
prophecies, those of His transcendent 
glory and those of His exeeeding 
sufferings. The gospel at once op- 
poses the Jews’ false monotheism 
by declaring Christ to be the co- 
equal Son of God, and the pagan 
polytheism by declaring the wiity of 
God. 
Son of man. Others are “sons of 
men” (Job xxv. 6; Ps. cxliv. 3, 
exlvi. 3; Isa. li. 12, lvi. 2). God 
addresses Daniel (viii. 17) once, 
Ezekiel so about 80 times, to remind 
him of his human lowliness and 
frailty, as ‘““man lower than the 
angels,” though privileged to enjoy 
visions of the cherubim and of God 
Himself, ‘‘ lest he should be exalted 
through the abundance of the reve- 
lations” (2 Cor. xii. 7). The Divine 
Son appeared to him “ as the appear- 
ance of a man above upon the throne”’ 
(Ezek. i. 26). As others are ‘‘ sons 
of God,” but He “‘ the Son of God,”’ 
so others are “sons of man”? (ii. 1, 
8) but He ‘‘ the Son of man’’ (Matt. 
xvi. 13), being the embodied repre- 
sentative of humanity and the whole 
human race; as on the other hand 
He is the bodily representative of 
“all the fulness of the Godhead” 
(Col. ii. 9). Ezekiel, as type of “the 
Son of man’”’ whose manifestation he 
records, is appropriately designated 
*‘son of man.” The title ‘‘ the Son 
of man”’ implies at once Messiah’s 
lowliness and His exaltation in His 
manifestations as THE REPRESENTA- 
tive MAN respectively at His first 
and second comings; His humiliation 
on the one hand (Ps. viii. 4-8 ; Matt. 
xvi. 13, xx. 18, 28) and His exaltation 
on the other hand, just “‘ because He 
is the Son of man”: Dan. vii. 13, 14, 
Heb. not Ben ish or Adam, son of a 
hero or of mam generically viewed 
but Ben enosh, ‘‘Son of man,” frail 
and abject, marking the connection 
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of His humiliation and exaltation as 
man (Phil. ii. 5-11, Matt. xxvi. 64, 
John v. 27). He comes again as man 
to reinstate man in his original glory, 
never to be dispossessed of it. He is 
now set down on the throne of God 
as the Son of God. That is a throne 
which His saints cannot share; 
therefore He shall assume another 
throne, made “His” in order that 
they may sit down on it with Him 
(Rey. iii. 21). The kingdom shall be 
“under the whole heaven,’ on 
earth (Dan. vii. 18, 27); He shall 
reign with them as the Son of man, 
Head of the new creation, and Re- 
storer of man’s lost inheritance. 
Because as man He established His 
and the saints’ title to the kingdom 
at the cost of His own blood, as man 
He shall judge and reign. It is fit 
that He who as the Son of man was 
judged by the world should judge the 
world. Rev. v. 9,10; Ps. viii. 4-8; 
Heb. ii. 6-8; 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22-28, 
45,47. The title “‘ the Son of man” 
in the N.T. Jesus alone uses, and of 
Himself, except Stephen in dying, 
“T see the Son of man standing on 
the right hand of God,”’ referring not 
to His humiliation on earth but to 
His heavenly exaltation (comp. John 
xii. 23, 34, vi. 62, iii. 18; Acts vii. 
56); standing to assist, plead for 
(Ps. cix. 31), and receive the dying 
martyr. Stephen speaking “full of 
the Holy Ghost ”’ repeats Jesus’ pro- 
se before the council, foretelling 

is exaltation as the Son of man; 
only there it is “ sitting on the right 
hand of power,” because there ma- 
jestic repose, here rising to His ser- 
vant’s help, is the thought. Stephen’s 
assertion stirred their rage, that Jesus 
who had been crucified for claiming 
to be ‘‘the Son of God” stands at 
God’s right hand as being ‘‘the Son 
of man.”’ Another exception is John 
so calls Him in apocalyptic vision 
(Rev. i. 18, xiv. 14), corresponding to 
the O. T. apocalypse (Dan. vii. 13). 
The Son of God in eternity became 
the Son of man in time, whose man- 
hood shall be glorified with His God- 
head to eternity. The two titles to- 
gether declare the whole truth as to 
His one Person, “‘ whom do men say 
that I, the Son of man,am?... 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of God. 
... Blessed art thou, Bar-Jona”’ (son 
of Jonah), etc. As truly as thou art 
son of Jonah I am at once ‘‘ the Son 
of man” and “the Son of God’’ 
(Matt. xvi. 18). The two ave again 
combined in Caiaphas’ question as to 
His being the Son of God, and His 
affirmative answer and further reve- 
lation, “‘nevertheless, besides... 
ye shall see the Son of man sitting 
on the right hand of power,” etc. 
(Matt. xxvi. 63, 64, xxiv. 80, xxv. 
81, 32; Mark xiv. 61, 62.) As the 
Son of man He was Lord of the 
sabbath, ‘‘for the sabbath was made 
for man’”’ whose Representative Head 
He is (Mark ii. 28). As the Son of 
man He suffered for sin (Matt. xvii. 
12), and as the Son of man He hath 
power on earth to forgive sins (ix. 6). 
As the Son of man He had not 
where to lay His head (viii. 20); as 
the Son of man “‘He hath on His 
head a golden crown ’’ (Rev. xiv. 14). 
Every eye shall see Him (Rev. i. 7), 


Soothsayers. 


Sopater. 


Sosipater. Rom. xvi. 21. 


Sosthenes. 


SOSTHENES 


but ouly ‘‘ the pure in heart shall see 
God” (Matt. v. 8). “The Son of 
God became the Son of man that 
you who were sons of men might be 
made sons of God’ (Augustine, 
Serm. 121). Jesus is one of our 
race, yet above the whole race, the 
One Man in whom mankind finds its 
unity, the turning point of history at 
the close of the old and the begin- 
ning of the new era. His absolute 
relation to mankind requires an ab- 
solute relation to God. He could be 
the Son of man only because He is 
the Son of God. He alone fully 
realizes the ideal of man, as well as 
that of God, combining too in His 
manhood all the exquisite graces of 
woman with the powers of man. 
foes DtvInaTION. || 
Old Saxon for “‘ sayers of the truth.’ 
“Son of Pyrrhus” (in: 
Sin., Vat., Alex. MSS.), of Berea, 
was one of Paul’s companions on his 
return from Greece to Asia, after 
his third missionary journey (Acts 


xx, 4). 
Sophereth, children of. Ezra ii. 


55, Neh. vii. 57. 


Sorcerers. [See Divination.] From 


sortiari, divining by lots. 


Sorek. A wady (Heb. nachal) where 


dwelt Delilah (Jud. xvi. 4). Near 
Gaza probably (ver. 21). S. means 
a choice kind of vine with dusky 
colowred grapes. The Arabic now 
expresses a purple grape of Syria, 
noted for small raisins, soft minute 
pips, and red wine. Named from 
plantations of this vine; so Ma- 
srekah (Gen. xxxvi. 86). Porter 
identities S. with wady Surarv (Heb. 
““nebbles’’), the drain of the western 
Judean hills, running as a broad flat 
valley through the lower hills and 
reaching the sea at Yebneh. The 
valley separates the rugged mount- 
ains of the ’Arkub from the low roll- 
ing bills of the shephelah, beyond 
which is the Philistine plain. The 
valley of 8. joins the great gorge 
which bounded Judah on the N.; at 
the junction lie the ruins of Beth- 
shemesh on a knoll. On the south is 
TimnaTH [see], where Samson slew 
the lion; on the north are Siir’a 
and Eshiti’a, the ancient Zoreah and 
Eshtaol. Beit Atab (rock Etam) is 
two miles westward; on the N. side 
of the valley is a chapel dedicated 
to neby Samit, a name akin to Sam- 


son. 

Possibly 
the full form of Sopater (Acts xx. 4). 
A Jew, ‘‘ruler of the 
synagogue,” after Crispus on conver- 
sion had ceased to be so. Probably 
ringleader of the spiteful Jews who 
with one accord made insurrection 
against Paul, and brought him to 
Gallio’s judgment seat. When Gal- 
lio would not be made the tool of 
their spite, but drave them from his 
judgment seat, the Greeks or Gen- 
tiles, seeing the deputy’s feeling 
which they sympathised with, against 
the Jewish bigots, seized 8. and beat 
him before Gallio’s judgment seat; 
and Gallio cared for none of these 
things, i.e. refused to interfere, being 
secretly pleased that the mob should 
second his own contempt for the 
fanatical Jews. But in 1 Cor. i. 1 
we find S. under very different cir- 


SOTAI, CHILDREN OF 
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SPIDER 


cumstances, no longer against Paul, 
but associated with him in saluting 
the Corinthian Christians. Whence 
arose the change? Paul probably 
showed Christian sympathy for an 
adversary in distress; the issue was 
the conversion of S. Saul the perse- 
cutor turned into Paul the apostle, 
and S. the ringleader of persecution 
against the apostle, were two tro- 
phies of grace that, side by side, 
would appeal with double power to 
the church at Corinth. Paul desig- 
nates “our brother’? in a way im- 
plying that 8. was well known to the 
Corinthians, though at the time of 
writing he must have been with Paul 
at Ephesus. 

Sotai, children of. Ezra ii. 53, 
Neh. vii. 57. 

South. The designation of a large 
district of JupaH [see, and Patgs- 
TINE]; the Negeb. Palmer (Desert 
of Exodus) notices how accurately 
Jer, xiii. 19 has been fulfilled, “the 
cities of the S. shall be shut up, and 
none shall open them.” Walls of 
solid masonry remain; fields and 
gardens surrounded with goodly 
walls, every sign of human industry, 
remains of wells, aqueducts, reser- 
voirs; mountain forts to resist forays 
of the sons of the desert; desolated 
gardens, terraced hill sides, and 
wadies dammed to resist the torrent ; 
ancient towns still called by their 
names, but no living being, except 
the lizard and screech owl, amidst 
the crumbling walls. In Jud. i. 16 
it is called ‘‘the wilderness of Judah 
S. of Arad”’; a strip of hilly coun- 
try, running from the Dead Sea 
westward across Palestine, obliquely 
tothe S.W. This tract is separated 
from the hills of Judea or the mount- 
ains of Hebron by the broad plain of 
Beersheba (wady el Malih, “the 
valley of Salt’’) extending from the 
Dead Sea westward or 8.W. to the 
land of Gerar. The cities were 29 
(Josh. xv. 21-32) ; some of the names 
are not of distinct cities, but com- 
pound names. The land is now at 
rest, enjoying its sabbath, because 
it did not rest in the Jews’ sabbaths 
(Lev. xxvi. 34, 35, 43). Besides the 
application of ‘‘the Negeb’’ to the 
whole district there are ethnological 
and geographical subdivisions; the 
Negeb of the Cherethites, the Negeb 
of the Kenites, the Negeb of Judah, 
the Negeb of Arad, the Negeb of 
Jerahmeel. The Negeb of Caleb was 
a subdivision of, or identical with, the 
Negeb of Judah, as appears from 1 
Sam. xxx. 14, 16, xxv. 2, 3; comp. 
with Josh. xxi. 11, 12). The low 
country N. and W. of Beersheba was 
the Negeb of the Cherethites. The 
Negeb of Judah was 8. of Hebron 
in the outposts of Judah's hills; Tel 
Zif, Main, and Kurmul (Carmel), 
ruined cities, mark the Negeb of 
Caleb. Tel Arad marks the Negeb 
of the Kenites reaching to the S.W. 
of the Dead Sea. ‘lhe Negeb of Je- 
rahmeel lay between wady Rukhmeh 
(corruption of Jerahmeel) in the N., 
and wadies el Abaydh, Marreh, and 
Madarah, in the 8. The Amalekites 
(in Num. xiv. 25) dwelt in the valley 
and yet “in the hill,’”’ for their land 
was a plateau, the sense of sadeh 
“country” in Gen. xiv. 7; comp. 1 


Sower. 


Sparrow. 


Sam. xxvii. 8. Some lived in the 
hills, others in the fertile lower level 
to which the wadies debouch ; so now 
the Azazimeh. 


South Ramoth, or Ramatu or THE 


SoutH. Bordering on the desert S. 
of Judah ; resorted to by David tu- 
ward the close of his wanderings, 
and rewarded with a share of the 
Amalekite spoil (1 Sam. xxx. 27). 
See AGricuLTuRE.] Ps. 
exxvi. 6, Heb. “‘ he goeth, going and 
weeping, bear- 
ing the draught 
of seed (i.e. seed 
to be drawn out 
by him from the 
seedbasket, 
Amos ix. li 
marg.); coming 
he shall cone 
with rejoicing 
(joyous cry), bearing his sheaves ’’; 
the long continued sorrow and the 
consequeut longer joy are happily 
expressed by the repetitions. The 
spiritual sowing is illustrated in 
Prov. xi. 18, Matt. xiii. 19, 24, 2 
Cor. ix. 6, Gal. vi. 7. Heavenly re- 
ward and hell are not arbitrary, but 
the natural and necessary develop- 
ment of the seed of holiness and that 
of sin respectively. 


EGYPTIAN SOWING, 


Spain. Solomon’s fleet visited Spain, 


then named Tarshish (the Gr. ‘* Tar- 
tessus’’). In classic times the name 
‘* Spain ’’ came into use, traceable to 
the Basque Ezpana, %.e. on the edge 
of Europe. The Iberian language 
(whence the country derived one of 
its names and its river Iberus or Ebro 
was designated) was the original of 
the Basque. Rom. xv. 24, 28, Paul’s 
intention to visit Spain may imply 
that a Christian church was already 
founded there. As to the early 
introduction of Christianity, comp. 
Treneus i. 8 and Tertullian, Ady. 
Jud., 7. 
Akin to Heb. tzippor, 
unitation of the sound made by it, 
“tzip’”? (Ps. lxxxiv. 8 [see Brrp], 
Lev. xiv. 4-7 marg.). On'the mean- 
ing of the rite in cleansing lepers, 
one tzippor killed, the other dipped 
in its blood and let loose alive, 
Cowper writes : 

“Dipped in his fellow’s blood, 

The living bird went free ; 
The type, well understood, 
Expressed the sinner’s plea; 

Described a guilty soul enlarged, 
And by a Saviour’s death discharged.” 


Its commonness gives point to Jesus’ 


remark, ‘‘ Are not two sparrows sold 
forafarthing . . . one of them shall 
not fall on the ground without your 
Father. . . . Fear ye not therefore, 
ye are of more value than many 
sparrows’’ (Matt. x. 29, 31; Luke 
xii. 6, 7). There are one hundred 
different species of the passerine 
order in Palestine. 


Spearmen: deviolaboi (Acts xxiii. 


28). Light armed troops, as distin- 
guished from bowmen and targeteers ; 
derived from their gasping the wea- 
pon with the right hand which the 
others could not. Alex. MS. reads 
devioboloi, ‘hurlers with the right 
hand.” So Syriac version. Escorted 
Paul to Casarea from Jerusalem by 
night. Distinguished from the heavy 
armed legionaries (stratiotai), who 


Spices: basam. 


only went as far as Antipatris, and 
from the cavalry who went forward 
to Cesarea. They accompanied these 
latter, and were evidently so lightly 


EGYPTIAN MAKING SPEARS. 


armed as to be able to keep pace on 
the march with the mounted soldiers. 
Not pungent, as 
pepper, ginger, etc., but aromatic 
woods, seeds, or gums (S. of Sol. vi. 
2,v.1). Balsam or balm of Gilead, 
Amyris opobalsamum; a tropical 
plant that grew in the plains of 
Jericho and the hot valleys of south- 
ern Palestine. A. V. transl. not 
basam, but tzeri or tzori, “ Batu”? 
[see]. The balm of Gilead tree is 
not more than 15 ft. high, with 
straggling branches and scanty foli- 
age. The balsam is procured from 
the bark by incision, and from the 
green and ripe berries. The nekoth, 
“ spicery” Gen. xxxvii. 25, is the 
storaw or gum of the styrax tree 
(Speaker’s Comm.). Arabic nekaat, 
the gum exuding from the tragacanth 
(astragalus) ; when exposed to the 
air it hardens into lumps or worm- 
like spires (Smith’s Bible Dict.). In 
2 Kings xx. 13 marg., “house of 
spicery’’ expresses the original design 
of the house; but it was used ulti- 
mately for storing Hezekiah’s other 
“precious things.” Sammim, a 
general term for aromatics used in 
preparing the holy anointing oil. 
Certain Levites specially ‘‘ oversaw 
the frankincense and spices” (1 
Chron. ix. 29, 30). Myrrh and aloes 
were among the spices wrapped with 
Jesus’ body (John xix. 39, 40); comp. 
also 2 Chron. xvi. 4, Mark xvi. 1, 
Luke xxiii. 56, xxiv. 1) 


Spider: akkabish. Job viii. 14, “the 


hypocrite’s trust shall be a spider’s 
web,” viz. frail’ and transitory, not- 
withstanding its ingenuity; the 
spider’s web sustains it, the hypo- 
crite’s trust will not sustain hi 

Hypocrisy is as easily swept away as 
the spider’s web by the wind; it is 
as flimsy, and is woven out of its own 
inventions, as the spider’s. web out of 
its own bowels. Isa. lix. 5, ‘‘they 
weave the spider’s web . . . their 
webs shall not become garments”’; 
the point is the thinness of the gar- 
ment, as contrasted with what is 
substantial (Prov. xi. 18). When a 
spider attacks a fly it plunges its two 
fangs into its victim, and through 
them (being tubular) injects poison. 
In Prov. xxx. 28 transl. semamith, 
‘the gecko (lizard) taketh hold with 


GECKO'S FOOT 
ENLARGED, 


GECKO. 


her hands, and is in kings’ palaces.” 
lt can run over smooth surfaces 


SPIES 


noiselessly in an inverted position, as 
flies on a ceiling. But the spider’s 
characteristic is not this, but to 
weave a web; it is in cottages rather 
than ‘‘ palaces.’”? The gecko teaches, 
as much as the spider taught Robert 
Bruce, the irresistible power of per- 
severance. The spider's spinning 
organs serve as b th hands and eyes 
(Kirby, Bridgwater Treatise, ii. 186). 
Spies. According to Num. xiii. 2 
Moses sent the spies into Canaan at 
the command of God; but aecording 
to Deut. i. 22 at tlie suggestion of 
the people. The seeming discrepancy 
disappears thus; the people begged 
that they should be sent; Moses 
laid their request before God, who 
thereupon gave the command. In 
the historical book, Numbers, God’s 
command alone is mentioned; but in 
Deuteronomy, which treats of the 
people’s conduct towards God, Moses 
reminds them that the request which 
eventuated in their fathers’ rebellion 
and death in the wilderness, emanated 
from themselves. The generation 
whom Moses addressed in Deutero- 
nomy needed to be warned by the 
fate of their fathers. Moses treats 
fathers and children as one people. 
Spikenard: nerd, meaning the stalk ; 
so our spike-nard, Arabic sunbul. 
S. of Sol. i. 12; iv. 18,14. Of it the 
ointment with which Mary anointed 
Jesus was made; 
it was so costly 
that Judas and 
other disciples 
murmured at the 
waste (Mark xiv. 
3-5, John xii. 3-5), 
its worth being 
300 denarii, about 
£9 7s. 6d. A valerian, with roots 
of strong odour, acting on the nerves ; 
Nardostachys jatamansi (Sanskrit, 
“Jocks of hair,’ from the shaggy 
hair on the stenv). Brought from 
distant India it suggested our Lord’s 
declaration, ‘‘ wheresoever this gospel 
shall be preached throughout the 
whole world, this also that she hath 
doneshall be spoken of for a memorial 
of her.’’ Jn lands distant as India, 
whence it came, shall her gift of it to 
her Lord be told. 
Spirit. Heb. ruach, Gr. pnewma. 
Man in his’ normal integrity 
(‘ whole,” holokleron, complete in 
all its parts, 1 ‘Thess. v. 23) consists 
of ‘‘spirit, soul, and body.” The 
spirit links man with higher intelli- 
gences, and is that highest part re- 
eeptive of the quickening Holy Spirit 
(1 Cor. xv. 47). The soul (Heb. 
nephesh, Gr. psuche) is intermediate 
between body and spirit; it is the 
sphere of the will and affections. In 
the unspiritual the spirit is so sunk 
under the animal soul (which it ought 
to keep under) that such are ‘‘animal’’ 
(‘‘ sensual,’ having merely the body 
of organized matter and the soul, the 
immaterial animating essence), ‘‘ hav- 
ing not the spirit’? (Jude 19; Jas. 
ii. 15; 1 Cor. ii. 14, xv. 44-48; John 
iii. 6). The unbeliever shall rise 
with an animal (soul-animated) body, 
but not, like the believer, with a 
spiritual (spirit-endued) body like 
hrist’s (Rom. viii. 11). The soul is 
the seat of the appetites, the desires, 
the will; hunger, thirst, sorrow, joy; 
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STEPHEN 


love, hope, fear, etc.; so that nephesh 
is the man himself, and is used for 
person, self, creature, any: a virtual 
contradiction of materialism, imply- 
ing that the unseen soul rather than 
the seen body is the man. ‘‘ Man 
was made”’ not a living body but ‘‘a 
living soul.”’ ‘‘ The blood, the life,”’ 
links together body and soul (Lev. 
xvii. 11). 

Spirit, the Holy. [See Toe Hoty 
GHost. | 

Spirits in prison. 1 Pet. iii. 18,19. 
The argument is, Be not afraid (ver. 
14, 17) of suffering for well doing 
even unto death, for death in the 
flesh leads to life in the spirit as in 
Christ’s case, who was put to death 
in the flesh but quickened in spirit 
(i.e. wn virtue of His Divine nature : 
Rom. i. 3, 4, 1 Cor. xv. 45, 2Cor. xiii. 
4) in which (as distinguished from in 
person) He went in the person 
of Noah (comp. 1 Pet. i. 11) “a 
preacher of righteousness’’ (2 Pet. 
li. 5; He went not locally but as 
Eph. ii. 17, ‘‘ He came and preached 
peace,”’ viz. by His ministers) and 
preached unto the spirits in prison, 
viz. the antediluvian unbelievers ; 
their bodies seemed free, but their 
spirits were in prison (Ps. exli. 9) and 
they like “‘ prisoners shut up in the 
prison,’’ just as the fallen are judici- 
ally regarded as in chains of dark- 
ness, though for a time at large on the 
earth (2 Pet. ii. 4; Isa. xxiv. 18, 
22, 23, lxi. 1; Gen. vii. 11, referred 
to in Isa. xxiv. 18). ‘‘ His Spirit” 
long “strove” with them, but ceased 
to do so because even the seed of 
the godly Seth proved “flesh”? and 
quenched the Spirit (Gen. vi. 3). 

Sponge. Matt. xxvii. 48, Mark xv. 
36, John xix. 29, Ps. lxix. 21. Found 
on rocks in deep water in the Levant 
and the parts of the Mcditerranean 
which wash the Grecian isles. 

Sprinkle. Viz. with blood to atone 
for guilt, as the highpriest did (Lev. iv. 
6, xvi. 14, 19), or with water for puri- 
fying (Num. xix. 18-21, Acts ii. 33). 
So Messiah (Isa. lii. 15, Heb. ix. 13, 
14,1 Pet.i. 2). Many were astonished 
at Him; so shall He sprinkle many 
nations, even kings shall shut their 
mouths in dumb awe (comp. Rom. 
xvi. 25, 26, and xv. 21 with Isa. li. 
14, 15). 

Stachys. A Christian at Rome, 
saluted by Paul in Rom. xvi. 9 with 
the epithet “‘ my beloved.’’ 

Stacte. The LXX. Gr. term from 
stazo “to drop.”’ One ingredient in 
the holy perfume (Exod. xxx. 34), 
nataf; also in Job xxxvi. 27. Lit. 
anything that drops, as e.g. the 
purest myrrh, that drops as a tear 
spontaneously from the tree. Storax 
or Styraw officinale of Syria is proba- 
bly meant. The leaves resemble those 
of the poplar, downy beneath, with 
sweet -scented snow-white flowers 
clustered on the ends of the branches. 
It grows about 20 ft. high; the 
reddish yellow gum resin which 
exudes from the bark contains ben- 
zoic acid; the Hindoos burn the 
benzoin in their temples. 

Star gazers. Isa. xlvii. 18. [See 
DIVINATION, ASTROLOGERS. | 

Star of the wise men. Matt. ii. 
{See Mact.] Smith’s Bible Dict. 
ably disproves the theory of its being 


Stater. 
Steel. Jer. xv. 12. 


a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn 
which took place thrice in 7 8.c. (i.e. 
three years before Jesus’ birth, for 
the B.c. dates from the fourth year 
after His birth), May, September, 
and December, answering to the 
seven months which would intervene 
between the beginning and the end of 
the wise men’sjourney. Tacitus, Sue- 
tonius, and Josephus in their state- 
ments as to the universal expectation 
then prevalent of some great One 
about to appear in the East refer to 
Vespasian long after Christ. The 


i’, 


COIN OF VESPASIAN. 


star was probably a meteoric body 
employed by the God of nature to be 
His instrument in the world of reve- 
lation, to guide the wise men to the 
Divine Messiah. Curiously a star 
appeared in September, 1604, be- 
tween Mars and Saturn, after a con- 
junction of Saturn and Jupiter in 
Pisces, but at a shorter interval than 
the star of the Magi after the con- 
junction in 7 B.C. 

[See Money.] Matt. xvii. 
94-97, Gr. 

Rather copper, 
which being mixed with “‘iron”’ by 
the Chalybes near the Huxine Pontus 
formed the hardest metal, ‘‘the 
northern iron and the steel.’’ “ Shall 
(ordinary) iron break” this? No 
more can the Jews break the hardier 
Chaldees of the N. So in Job xx. 
24, Ps. xviii. 34, transl. ‘‘ brass”’ or 
“copper. Bronze was anciently 
used for strengthening arms. 


Stephanas. A Christian at Corinth 


whose household, “‘ the firstfruits of 
Achaia,’’ Paul baptized (1 Cor. i. 16, 
xvi. 15-17). In Rom. xvi. 5 oldest 
MSS. read “ Asia’’ for Achaia. 
Fortunatus and Achaicus were pro- 
bably of this household. By joining 
Paul at Ephesus they with Stepha- 
nas supplied means of communion 
between Paul and the Corinthians, 
taking his letter back with them. 
They refreshed his spirit as repre- 
sentatives of the absent Corinthians, 
they helped and laboured with him. 
So Paul urges the Corinthians, ‘‘ac- 
knowledge ye them,” by a kindly 
welcome recognising their true worth. 
The partisans of Apollos, Cephas, 
and Christ, might possibly receive 
them coldly as having been baptized 
by Paul, hence he ‘“ beseeches’’ the 
Corinthians in their behalf. They 
had ‘‘addicted themselves to the 
ministry of the saints’’ voluntarily 
(2 Cor. viii. 4, ix. 1), viz. to their 
temporal relief (Rom. xv. 25, Heb. 
vi. 10). 


Stephen. The first of the seven ap- 


jointed to minister as a DEACON 
oe in distributing alms, so that 
the Grecian widows should not be 
neglected whilst the Hebrew widows 
were served (Acts vi., vii.). His 
Grecian name (meaning crown; by a 
significant coincidence he was the 
first who received the crown of 


STEPHEN 


martyrdom) and his anti-Judaistic 
speech indicate that he was a Hellen- 
ist [see Grecian] or Greek speaking 
foreign Jew as contrasted with a 
home born Hebrew speaking Jew. 
‘* He did great miracles and wonders 
among the people,’”’ in confirmation of 
the gospel. He was, like the rest of 
the seven, ‘‘ of honest report, full of 
the Holy Ghost and wisdom ’”’; also 
“ full of faith and power,” so that the 
disputants of the synagogue of the 
Libertines, Cyrenians, Alexandrians, 
Cilicians, all like himself Grecian 
Jews, ‘‘ were not able to resist the 
wisdom and the spirit by which he 
spake.’ So they charged him before 
the sanhedrim by suborned witnesses 
with speaking against Moses and 
God, the temple and the law, and 
asserting that Jesus of Nazareth 
sbould destroy the temple and change 
the customs that Moses had deli- 
vered. Doubtless he showed that 
Jesus really ‘fulfilled’? the law 
whilst setting aside that part of its 
letter which was desiyned to continue 
only till the gospel realized its types. 
His Hellenistic life away froin the 
temple and its rites made him less 
dependent on them and readier to 
comprehend the gospel’s freedom 
from legal bonds. The prophets 
similarly had foretold the supersed- 
ing of the legal types and the temple 
by the Antitype (Jer. vii. 4, xxxi. 81- 
34). His judges looking steadfastly 
on him “‘ saw his face as it had been 
the face of an angel,” like that of 
Moses after talking with God on the 
mount (Exod. xxxiy. 29-35, 2 Cor. 
iii. 18, Eccles. viii. 1). They were at 
first awestruck, as the band that fell 
backward at Jesus’ presence in Geth- 
semane. ‘I'hen the highpriest ap- 
pealed to S. himself as Caiaphas had 
to Jesus. His speech is not the un- 
connected narrative that many sup- 
pose, but a covert argument which 
carries his hearers unconsciously 
along with him until at the close 
he unveils the drift of the whole, 
viz. to show: (1) That in Israel’s past 
history God’s revelation of Him- 
self was not confined to the holy 
land and the temple, that Abraham 
had enjoyed God’s revelations in 
Mesopotamia, Haran, and Canaan 
before he possessed a foot of the 
promised land; so also Israel and 
Moses in the strange land of Egypt, 
and in Midian and Sinai, which was 
therefore “holy ground’”’ (Acts vii. 
33), and in the wilderness 40 years. 
(2) That in their past history from the 
first the same failure to recognise 
their true friends appeared as in 
their present rejection of the great 
Antitype Messiah and His ministers: 
‘ve stiffnecked and uncircumcised 
in heart and ears, ye do always 
resist the Holy Ghost, as your fathers 
did so do ye”; so the brethren 
towards Joseph, the Israelites to- 
wards Moses (ver. 9, 85, 40), and 
worst of all towards God, whom they 
forsook for a calf and for Moloch. 
(3) That God nevertheless by ways 
seeming most unlikely to man ulti- 
mately exalted the exile Abraham, 
the outcast slave Joseph, and the 
despised Moses to honour and chief- 
ship ; so it will be in Messiah’s case 
in spite of the humiliation which 
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makes the Jews reject Him. (4) 
That Solomon the builder of the 
temple recognised that which the 
Jews lose sight of, viz. that the Most 
High dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands, as though His presence 
was confined to a locality (1 Kings 
viii. 27; 2 Chron. ii. 6, vi. 18), and 
which Jehovah through Isaiah (Ixvi. 
1) insists on. Therefore spirityal 
worship is the true worship for which 
the temple was but @ preparation. 


The alleged discrepancies between the 


O.'T. and §.’s speech are only in 
appearance. He under the Holy 
Spirit supplements the statements in 
Exod. vii. 7, Moses ‘‘fourscore years 
old” at his call, 40 years in the wild- 
erness, 120 at his death (Deut. xxix. 
5, xxxi. 2, xxxiv. 7), by adding that 
he was 40 at his visiting his Israelite 
brethren and leaving Egypt for 
Midian, and stayed there 40 (Acts 
vii. 23-80). Also he combines, as 
substantially one for his immediate 
object, the two statements (Gen. xv. 
16), “‘after that they shall come 
hither (to Canaan) again,” and Exod. 
ili. 12, ‘‘ ye shall serve God upon this 
mountain” (Horeb), by Acts vii. 7, 
‘after that they shall come forth and 
serve Me in this place” (Canaan). Is- 
rael’s being brought forth to worship 
Jehovah in Horeb, and subsequent 
worshipping Him in Canaan their 
inheritance, were but different stages 
in the same deliverance, not needing 
to be distinguished for Stephen’s 
purpose. Moses’ trembling (ver. 32) 
was a current belief which S. en- 
dorses under the Spirit. Again as 
to ver. 15, 16, ‘‘ Jacob and our fathers 
were carried over into Sychem, and 
laid in the sepulchre that Abraham 
bought of Emmor,”’ 8. with elliptical 
brevity refers to six different chapters, 
summing up in one sentence, which 
none of his hearers could misun- 
derstand from their familiarity as 
to the details, the double purchase 
(from Ephron the Hittite by Abra- 
ham, and from Hamor of Shechem by 
Jacob: Gen. xxiii. 16, xxxiii, 19), the 
double burial place (Machpelah’s cave 
and the ground at Shechem), and the 
double burial (Jacob in Machpelah’s 
eave: 1. 13, and Joseph in the She- 
chem ground of Jacob, ver. 25, Exod. 
xiii. 19, Josh. xxiv. 82). The burials 
and purchases were virtually one so 
far as his purpose was concerned, 
viz. to show the faith of the patri- 
archs and their interest in Canaan 
when to the eye of sense all seemed 
against the fulfilment of God’s 
pierce S. hereby implying that, 

owever visionary Jesus’ and His 
people’s prospects might seem, yet 
they are as certain as were the patri- 
archs’ prospects when their only 

ossession in Canaan was a tomb. 

hese seeming discrepancies with the 
O. T. are just what a forger would 
avoid, they confirm the genuineness 
of 8.’s speech us we have it. So as 
to other supplementary notices in it 
as compared with O. T. (Acts vii. 2 
with Gen. xii. 1; Acts vii. 4 with 
Gen. xi. 82; Acts vii. 14 with Gen. 
xlvi. 27; Acts vii. 20 with Exod. ii. 
2; Acts vii. 22 with Exod. iv. 10; 
Acts vil. 21 with Exod. 11.10; Acts 


STEPHEN 


The fascination with which at first 


S.’s beaming heavenly countenance 
had overawed his stern judges gave 
place to fury when they at last saw 
the drift of his covert argument- 
Perceiving their resistance to the 
truth he broke off with a direct 
charge: “ye stiffnecked (with un- 
bending neck and head haughtily 
thrown back), and (with all your boast 
of eircumcision) circumcised’ in 
heart and ears (which ye close against 
conviction !), ye do always resist the 
Holy Ghost” (comp. Neh. ix. 29, 30); 
with all your phylacteries “ye have 
not kept (ephulawate) the law,’’ of 
which you boast. They were cut to 
the heart (Gr. sawn asunder) and 
gnashed on him with set teeth. But 
S., full of the Holy Ghost, ‘‘ strained 
his eyes with steadfast look into 
heaven”’ (atenisas, the same word as 
describes the disciples’ look after the 
ascending Saviour: Actsi.10). There 
he saw “standing (to help [Ps. cix. 
31], plead for and receive him, not as- 
elsewhere sitting in majestic repose) 
the Son of man”’ (a phrase used else- 
where in N. T. by Jesus Himself). 
The members of the council, remem- 
bering probably the use of similar 
language by Jesus when on trial be- 
fore them (Matt. xxvi. 64), being at 
all events resolved to treat as blas- 
phemy S.’s assertion of the Divine 
exaltation of Him whom they had 
crucified, cried aloud, stopped their 
ears (unconsciously realizing S.’s pic- 
ture of them: Acts vii. 51, Ps. lviii. 4), 
ran upon him with one accord (con- 
trast “ with one accord,’ Acts iv. 24), 
and cast him out of the city (as was 
the custom in order to put out from 
the midst of them such a pollution: 
Kings xxi. 13, Luke iv. 29, Heb. xiii. 
12) and stoned him, all sharing in 
the execution, the witnesses casting 
the first stones (Deut. xiii. 9, 10, xvii. 
7; Jobn viii. 7), after having stripped 
off the outer garments for greater 
ease in the bloody work, and laid 
them at the feet of Saul who thereby 
signified his consent to S.’s execution 
(Acts viii. 1, xxii. 20). The act was in 
violation of Roman authority, which 
alone had power of life or death, a. 
sudden outbreak as in John viii. 59. 
Like Jesus in his recognition of the 
glory of ‘‘the Son of man,’ he 
also resembled his Lord in his last. 
two cries, the second uttered on 
bended knee to mark the solemnity 
of his intercession, ‘‘ Lord Jesus (as 
Jesus had invoked the Father) ,receive 
my spirit,” ‘‘ Lord lay not this sin 
to their charge ”’ (Luke xxiii. 34, 46). 
Thus S. was laid ‘‘asleep”’ (the 
term for death after Jesus’ pattern : 
John xi. 11, comp. Deut. xxxi. 16, 
Dan. xii. 2, 1 Cor. xv. 18,51). De- 
vout proselytes, a class akin to the 
Hellenists to whom S. belonged, 
carried him to his burial and made 
great lamentation over him, His 
holy day is put next after Christmas, 
the martyr having the nearest place 
to the great Sufferer. It is the Lord’s 
becoming man to die for man that 
nerves man to be willing to die for 


~ the Lord. The gate opening on the 


descent to the valley of the Kedron 
is called St. S.’s gate. 


vii. 53 with Deut. xxxiii. 2; Acts vii.| S. was first of the earliest Christian 


42, 43 with Amos v. 26.) 


ministry, ‘‘the archdeacon,” as the 


Stocks;. 


Stoics. 


STOCKS 


Eastern church call him. ‘To S. 
first the name “ martyr’’ is applied 
(Acts xxii. 20). The forerunuer of 
Paul, whose conversion was the first 
fruit of his prayer for his murderers; 
among the pricks of conscience which 
Saul vainly strove to resist (ix. 5) the 
foremost wa3 remorse at the remem- 
brance of the part he took in the 
last touching scene of the holy 
martyr’s execution. The first martyr 
foreran the first apostle of the Gen- 
tiles; S anticipated that worldwide 
catholicity of spirit which Paul ad- 
vocated everywhere in opposition to 
the narrow prejudices of Judaism. 
(1) Mahpeketh, Jer. xx. 2, 
xxix. 25, from hapak ‘‘rack’’; our 
“pillory”; the word implies the 
body was bent, the arms and neck 
as well as the leg being confined. 
Prisons had usually a chamber for 
the purpose called “ the house of the 
pillory’’? (2 Chron. xvi. 10, A. V. 
“ prison house’’). The other Heb. 
term, (2), sad, is our “‘ stocks”’ (Job 
xiii. 27, xxxiii. 11; Acts xvi. 24), in 
which the feet alone are confined ; 
the Roman nervus, which could be 
made at the jailer’s will an instru- 
meut of torture by drawing asunder 
the feet ; (3) Prov. vii. 22, rather ‘‘a 
fetter”; akasin, used for ‘the 
tinkling ornaments on women’s feet”’ 
in Isa. iii. 16-18. The harlot’s tink- 
ling‘fo >t orn ments excite the youth’s 
passions, all the while he knows not 
that her foot ornaments will prove 
his feet fetters; ‘“‘to love one’s 
fetters, thoush of gold, isthe part of 
a fool”’ (Seneca). He sports with 
and is proud of his fetters as if they 
were an ornament, or put on him 
in play. 

Acts xvii. 18,29. The pan- 
theists of antiquity, as the Epicur- 
eans were the atheists. Zeno of 
Citium founded the Stoic school, 280 
B.c. The painted stow or portico 
where he taught originated the 
name. Cleanthes and Chrysippus 
succeeded ; Seneca popularized their 
tenets; Epictetus (A.D. 115), as a 
Stoic, gives their pu.est specimens 
of heathen morality; and the em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius tried to real- 
ize them in his public conduct. But 
egotism and pride are at the root, 
whereas humility is at the foundation 
of Christianity. Individual auto- 
nomy is their aim, faith in the unseen 
God is the Christian’s principle. 
The Stoic bows to fate, the Christian 
rests on the personal providence of 
the loving Father. The Stoics had 
no notion of bodily resurrection, itis 
the Christiin’s grandhope. In com- 
mon with the Stoics Paul denied the 
Epicurean notion of the world’s re- 
silting from chance, and a God far 
off and inditferent to human actsand 
sorrows; for, as the poet Aratus 
says, ‘‘in God we live, and move, 
and have our being’’; but he agreed 
with the Epicureans, God ‘needs ’”’ 
nothing from us ; but he rejects both 
Stoic and Epicurean doctrines in 
proclaiming God as the personal 
Giver to all of all they have, and the 
Creator of all, of one blood, and the 
providential Determiner of their 
times and places, and their final 
Judge; inferring the sinful absurdity 
of idolatry from the spiritual nature 


Stomacher: pthigil. 


Stones, precious. 


Stools: abnain. 
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of God, which is that wherein man 
reflects His likeness as His child (not 
in visible body), and which cannot be 
represented by any outward image. 
Isa. iii. 24, A 
broad plaited girdle ; LXX. “‘a tunic 
inwoven with purple stripes.”’ 


Stones, large and long, but not 


high, are the characteristic of Jewish 
architecture (Mark xiii. 1). Robin- 
son mentions one 24 ft. long by six 
broad, and only three high (Res. i. 
233, note 284). Flint stones were 
used as knives for circumcising (Exod. 
iv. 25; Josh. v. 2,3 marg.). Stones 
were consecrated as memorials to 
God by anointing, as that at Bethel 
(Gen. xxviii. 18). The Phcenicians 
similarly called meteoric stones 
beetylia, and worshipped them. Isa. 
lvii. 6, “‘ among the smooth stones of 
the stream is thy portion”’ (i.e. thy 
gods, Ps. xvi. 4, 5). Gesenius transl. 
“in the bare places of the valley,” 
but what follows confirms A. V., 
“even to them hast thou poured a 
drink offering’’ ; comp. Lev. xxvi.1, 
“image of stone,’ marg. figured 
stone. 


The “‘ white stone” in Rev. ii. 17 is a 


glistering diamond, the Urim (light 
answering to ‘‘ white’’) borne by the 
highpriest within the breastplate 
(choshen) of judgment, with the 
twelve tribes’ names on the twelve 
precious stones, next the heart. 
None but the highpriest knew the 
name written upon it, perhaps “‘ Je- 
hovah.”’ He consulted it in some 
Divinely appointed way. In our 
Christian dispensation the high- 
priest’s peculiar treasure, consulta- 
tion of God’s light and truth, belongs 
to all believers as spiritual priests. 
If the reference be to Greek ideas, 
the white conveys the idea of ac- 
quittal, the stone that of election. 


In Zech. xii. 3 ‘I will make Jerusalem 


a burdensome stone... all that 
burden themselves with it shall be 
cut to pieces,” alluding to the custom 
of testing youths’ strength by lifting 
a massive stone (Matt. xxi. 44). The 
Jews ‘‘fell” on Messiah ‘‘ the rock 
of offence and were broken”; the 
rock shall fall on antichrist who 
“burdens himself with it’’ by his 
assault on the restored Jews, and 
“grind him to powder”’ (Zech. xiii., 
xiv.). Christians are “living stones”’ 
built up as a spiritual temple on 
Christ ‘‘the chief corner stone” 
(Eph. ii. 20-22; 1 Pet. ii. 4-8). 

[See AGATE, 
CARBUNCLE, etc.| Josephus’ nomen- 
clature for the stones in the high- 
priest’s breastplate is confirmed by 
the Vulgate of Jerome, at a time 
when the breastplate was still open 


RUINS IN FORUM ROMANUM, 


for inspection in the Temple of 
Concord, situated in the Forum. 
Exod. i. 16 (Jer. 


STRANGER 


xviii. 38, where a potter’s wheel 18 
meant) ; lit. two stones. <A peculiar 
seat such as is represented on monn- 
ments of the 18th Egyptian dynasty, 
and is still used (Lane) by Egyptian 
midwives. Gesenius however refers 
it to the laver in which the newborn 
child was washed, and in which Per- 
sian kings used to cause sons of 
female relatives to be drowned im- 
mediately after birth (Thevenot, 
Itin. ii. 98). 


Stork. Four feet high, with jet black 


wings and bright red beak and legs 
(Zech. v. 9). Chasidah, the white 
stork, Ciconia alba, unclean because 
of its unclean feeding (Lev. xi. 
19). From Heb. chasid, “ dutiful,” 
“ piously affectionate.” The black 
stork is more common in the Kast 
(but LXX. transl. ‘‘ heron”). Its 
confiding nature towards man, its 
utility in clearing away offal and 
reptiles, its attachment to its young, 
and kindness to the old and feeble, 
its grave contemplative look, and its 
predilection for pinnacles of temples, 
mosques, and churches, have made 
it in all ages an object of man’s 
special regard and protection; so 
that in Thessaly it was a capital 
crime to kill a stork (Pliny, H. N. 
x. 21). In the burning of Delft 
formerly, and more lately in the 


battle of Friedland, a mother stork, 
having vainly tried to extricate her 
young, perished in the flames her- 
self. The stork punctually observes 
“‘her appointed times ’”’ of migration 
at the end of March and beginning 
of April; in Holland she remains till 
October. Storks’ nests, unless dis- 
turbed, are rebuilt for generations 
on the same site (Jer. viii. 7). Regu- 
larly they return every spring from 
their winter abodes in sunnier climes, 
but God’s people will not return to 
Him even when “the winter’’ of 
His wrath is past and He invites 
them back to ‘‘the spring’’ of His 
favour. They build their large nests 
in lofty trees, in the absence of lofty 
towers and ruins, to which their 
liking for man’s society attracts 
them (Ps. civ. 17). [On Job xxxix. 
13 see OstRICH. | 


Strain. Matt. xxiii. 24. Rather (from 


a misprint) “strain out a gnat,” as 
in Tyndale’s, Cranmer’s, the Bishops’, 
and the Genevan Bible. An image 
from minute care in straining wines 
to clear them; ye are punctilious 
about trifles, but reckless abqut enor- 
muities. 


Stranger. A foreigner settled among 


the covenant people, without Israel- 
ite citizenship, but subject to Israel’s 
laws, and having a claim to kindness 
and justice (Exod. xii. 49; Lev. xxiv. 
22, xix. 34, xxv.6; Deut. i. 16, xxiv. 
17, 18, 19; x. 18, 19; xvi. 11, 14; 
xxvi. 11). [See ProsEtyrrs.] In 
contrast to one “‘ born in the land,” 
not transplanted, “ezrach.” Geer, 


STRAW 
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toshab: geer imphes the stranger | Street: reclob. A broad open spu.ce, 


viewed in respect to his foreign 
origin, lit. one turned aside to 
another people; toshab implies his 
permanent residence in the land of 
his adoption. Distinguished from 
the “ foreigner,’ nakri, who made 
no stay in Israel. The stranger 
included the ‘mixed multitude” 
from Egypt (Exod. xii. 38); the 
Canaauites still remaining in Pales- 
tine and their descendants, as Uriah 
the Hittite and Araunah the Jebus- 
ite, Doeg the Edomite, Ittai the 
Gittite ; captives in war, fugitives, 
and merchants, amounting under 
Solomon to 153,600 males (2 Chron. 
ii. 17), one tenth of the population. 
Strictly the stranger had no share 
in the land. It is to be a peculiarity 
of restored Israel that the stranger 
shall inherit along with the native 
born (Hzei. xlvii. 22). Still anoma- 
lies may have been tolerated of ne- 
cessity, as that of Canaanites (on 
conversion to the law) retaining land 
from which Israel had been unable 
to eject their forefathers. Strangers 
were excludedf.om kingship. Though 
tolerated they must not violate the 
fundamental laws by blaspheming 
Jehovah, breaking the sabbath by 
work, eating leavened bread at the 
passover, infringing the marriage 
laws, worshipping Moloch, or eating 
blood (Lev. xxiv. 16, xvili. 26, xx. 
2, xvii. 10, 15; Exod. xx. 10, xii. 19). 
If the stranger were a bondservant he 
had to be circumcised (Exod. xii. 
44). Iffree he was exempt, but if 
not circumcised was excluded from 
the passover (ver. 48); he might eat 
foods (Deut. xiv. 21) which the cir- 
cumeised stranger might not eat 
(Lev. xvii. 10, 15). The liberal 
spirit of the law contrasts with the 
exclusiveness of Judaism after the 
return from Babylon. This narrow- 
ness was at first needed, in order to 
keep the holy seed separate from 
foreign admixture (Neh. ix. x., 
xi.; Ezra x.). But its degeneracy 
into proud, morose isolation and 
misanthropy our Lord rebukes in His 
large definition of “ neighbour’’ in 
the parable of the good Samaritan 
(Luke x. 36). 


The law kept Israel a people separate 


from the nations, yet exercising a 
benignant influence on them. It 
secured a body of 600,000 yeomen 
ready to defend their own land, but 
untit for invading other lands, as 
their force was ordained to be of 
infantry alone. Interest from a 
fellow citizen was forbidden, but 
from a stranger was allowed, subject 
to strict regard to equity. he 
hireling was generally taken from 
strangers, the law guarded his 
rights with tender considerateness 
(Deut. xxiy. 14, 15). [See NETHINIM 
and SOLOMON’S SERVANTS. | 

Straw: teben. The Egyptians reaped 
corn close to the ear, afterwards 
they cut the straw close to the 
ground and laid the straw by 
Pharaoh refused this straw to Israel, 
who therefore had to gather the 
short stubble left; transl. Exod. v. 
12, “gather (quash) stubble jor the 
straw,’’ i.e. to be prepared as straw 
chopped small; so the old versions 
and Targum Onkelos. 


Suah. 
Succoth=booths, from sakkak ‘ to 


as the courtyard, the space near the 
gate devoted to public business 
(Deut. xiii. 16), or before the temple 
(Ezra x. 9, Esth. iv. 6). Particular 
trades gathered in certain quarters, 
as ‘‘the bakers’ street’’ (Jer. xxxvii. 
21). Chutz is a narrow street (Prov. 
v. 16, Jer. v. 1) in contrast to the 
broad street, rechob. Shuqu like chutz 
is seemingly the narrow street dis- 
tinguished from ‘the broad way,’’ 
rechob, in 8. of Sol. iii. 2. Luke xiv. 
21 plateia and rumé, “the streets 
and lanes.”’ But shuquin etymology 
means a place of concourse, and 
rumé is applied to the “straight” 
street of Damascus (Acts ix. 11). 

1 Chron. vii. 36. 


entwine”’ or “shelter.”’ 1. Jerome 
places it “beyond Jordan ” (Quest. 
Heb.). In Josh. xiii. 27, 28 ». is 
assigned to Gad. The mention of 
the “house” and ‘ booths”’ marks 
that Jacob stayed there for long, in 
contrast to his previous pilgrim life 
in tents. S. lay on the route between 
Peniel [see PENUEL] on the E. of 
Jordan and Shechem on the W. of 
Jordan (Gen. xxxii. 30, xxxiii.17, 18) 

see SHALEM ]. Subsequently in 

ideon’s days 8. had 77 chiefs and 
elders (zequeenim, sheikhs, 7.e. head- 
men, lit. old men). See also 1 Kings 
vii. 46, 2 Chron. iv. 17. The Talmud 
makes S. a district (so Ps. lx. 6, “the 
valley of S.’') as well as a town, 
called Ter’alah; this corresponds to 
the tell or mound Der’ala, thickly 
strewed with pottery, in the great 
plain N. of the Jabbok, one mile 
trom the river and three miles from 
where it leaves the hills. Close by 
is a smaller mound with ruins. The 
Bedouin say a city existed formerly 
on the large mound. HE. of tell Der’ala 
is the ford of the Jabbok, ‘‘ Mashra’a 
Canaan,” i.e. Canaan’s crossing. 
The route into Canaan which the 
nomad tribes, as Midian, always 
took (“the way of them that dwell 
in tents,’’ Jud. viii. 11) was along the 
course of the Jabbok and so across 
Jordan opposite Bethshean, thence 
spreading over the Esdraelon plain. 
Gideon (Jud. viii. 4-17) in pursuing 
Midian took the same course in re- 
verse order till he reached 8. The 
men of §S., as living on this great 
army route between Canaan and the 
East, and haying regard only to self 
and no concern for Israel’s deliver- 
ance and no compassion for the suf- 
ferings of Gideon’s gallant little 
band, would give no bread to their 
brethren lest they should incur the 
vengeance of Midian; nay more, 
they added insolence to unkindness. 
As then they classed themselves with 
the wicked, of whom thorns are the 
symbol, their retributive punishment 
was to be chastised with thorns of 
the wilderness (the strongest thorns: 
Isa. v. 6, xxvii.4; Amos i. 3; 2Sam. 
xxiii. 6, 7). See Pal. Expl. Qy. 
Stat., April 1878, p. 81. 


2. Israel’s first camping place after 


leaving Hgypt, half way between 
Rameses and Etham, 8S. of the 
Birket Timseh (the lake of croco- 
diles) on the road which led by the 
shortest way to the edge of the 
wilderness. Possibly from Heb. 


Succoth Benoth. 


SUN 


succoth ‘ booths,”’ but probably from 
the Egyptian sechet or sochot, the do- 
main of au officer of state in Lower 
Egypt not far from Memphis, m the 
time of Chufu (Exod. xii. 37, xii. 
20; Num. xxxiii. 5, 6). 

2 Kings xvii. 
30. Heb. “‘ the tents of daughters,” 
2.e. in which they prostituted them- 
selves to the Babylonian goddess of 
love (Herodot. i. 109), or else ‘‘small 
shrines containing images of female 
deities.” But, as the parallelism to 
Nergal and Ashima require a deity, 
Succoth Benoth is probably Zir- 
banit, called wife of 
the Babylonian idol 
Merodach, and 
‘queen’ of Babylon. 
Thus Succoth 
“tents”? would bea 
Heb. mistranslation 
of Zir as if akin to 
Zarat, whereas it 
means “supreme”; 
or Succoth is the 
Hamitic for Zir (Sir 
H. Rawlinson.) The 
people of Hani (2000 B.c.), according 
to G. Smith’s reading of an inscrip- 
tion, defeated the Babylonians, and 
carried away the image of Zirat 
Banit=Succoth Benoth. 


BEL MERODACH, 


Suchathites. A family of scribes at 


Jabez (1 Chron. ii. 55). 


Sukkiims. Part of Shishak’s army 


in invading Judah (2 Chron. xii. 3). 
“Dwellers in tents’’ (Gesenius) ; 
possibly an Arab tribe S. of Pales- 
tine, subdued by Shishak. However, 
their mention along with the Lubim 
and Cushim may suggest that they 
were rather Africans. 


Sun. Gen. i. 14 transl. ‘let there 


be luminaries,” lit. light bearers. 
Genesis only tells what the sun, 
moon, and stars are in relation to 
the earth. When the mists were dis- 
pelled, and the seas confined within 
bounds, the heavenly bodies assumed 
their natural functions, marking days 
and nights, seasons and years, and 
God appoints the sun to rule the day 
and the moon thenight. ‘‘ Let them 
be for signs,” as eclipses, portents 
of extraordinary events’ (Matt. ii. 2, 
Luke xxi. 25) and Divine judgments 
(Joel ii. 30, Jer. x. 2, Matt. xxiv. 
29), and indicating the four quarters 
of the heavens (Ps. 1. 1) and also the 
changes in the weather; ‘‘ and for 
seasons, days, and years.’”’ The sun 
regulated the length of the Israelite 
year by the recurrence of pentecost 
at a fixed agricultural season, viz. 
when the corn was ripe. The person 
facing the rising sun faced the E.; 
so ‘‘ before,”’ ‘‘forward,’”’ meant the 
E.; ‘‘ behind,” ‘‘ backward,”’ meant 
the W.; ‘‘on the left band ”’ meant 
the N.”’; ‘fon the right”’ the S. (Job 
xxiii. 8, 9.) Shemesh, “sun,” ex- 

resses the stwpor produced on the 
bebollar by his overwhelming bril- 
liancy ; chammah and cheres are 
poetical names implying his heat. Sun 
worship was the earliest idolatry 
(Job xxxi. 26, 27); Ra was the sun 
god in Egypt; On was the city of 
the sun worship (Jer. xliii. 13 Heb.), 
Bethshemesh “house of the sun,” 
Gr. Heliopolis. Joshua’s causing the 
sun to stand still phenomenally vir- 
tually proclaimed his God Jehovah 
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to be Lord of the sun and all crea- 
tion, in the face of heathendom. 
The valley of Ajalon is still called 
wady el Mikteleh, “the valley of 
slaughter.’ The Phoenician Baal; 
the Ammonite Moloch and Milcom ; 
the Syrian Hadad; latterly the Per- 
sian Mithras (Zoroaster previously 
had reformed the worship). The 
sun images were called in Heb. 
chammanim (Lev. xxvi. 30; marg. 
2 Chron. xiv. 5, xxxiv. 4), stone 
statues to solar Baal or Baal Haman 
in Carthaginian inscriptions. The 


GATE AT BAALBEK,. 


temple at Baalbek was dedicated to 


the worship of the sun. Manasseh 
introduced direct sun worship (2 
Kings xxi.3,5). Josiah destroyed by 
fire (the very element which was wor- 
shipped) the chariots, and removed 
the horses consecrated to the sun 
(xxiii. 5, 11,12). The housetop was 
the place of sun altars and incense 
burning (Zeph. i. 5). Worship was 
directed to the rising sun (Hzek. viii. 
16, 17); they used to hold a bunch 
of tamarisk branches (barsom) to 
their nose at daybreak, whilst sing- 
ing hymns to the rising sun (Strabo, 
i. 15, § 733). The horses sacred to 
the sun, and used in processions to 
meet the rising sun, were kept at the 
entering in of the house of Jehovah 
in the portico (as Gesenius explains 
parvarim in 2 Kings xxiii. 11, not 
*“suburbs’’) at the western side of the 
outer temple court. An insult to the 
only true God, in His own house! 
Spiritually, God’s law is the sun (Ps. 
xix. 7). Heisa Sun to cheer; and 
“the Sun of righteousness,’ from 
whom we receive all righteousness, 
by imputation for justification, and 
by impartation for sanctification 
(Mal. iv. 2, Rev. i. 16). 
Supper. [See Mrats.] 
Suretiship. Person for person (Gen. 
xliii. 9). The hand was given in 
token of undertaking the office or be- 
coming responsible for a debt (Job 
xvii. 13, Prov. vi. 1, Ps. cxix. 122, Isa. 
xxxvili. 14): “undertake (harbeent) 
for me,” Heb. ‘‘be surety for me.” 
Christ is the “‘ surety (enguos) of a 
better testament” (Heb. vii. 22, ix. 
11-15); Jer. xxx. 21, ‘‘whoisthis that 
engaged his heart to approach unto 
Me?”’ lit. pledged his life, a thing 
unique: Messiah alone made His life 
responsible for ours. ‘‘ Heart’ im- 
plies the cowrage it needed to under- 
take such a tremendous suretiship ; 
the question implies admiration at 
His union of Godhead and manhood 
qualifying Him for the work. 
Susanchites. Ezra iv. 9, 10. De- 
scendants of some of the nations 
lanted by Asnapper in Samaria. 
nhabitants of Susiana or Susa. 
Susanna=lily. One of the women 
who ministered to the Lord Jesus 


(Luke viii. 3). 


Susi. 
Swallow: deror, from darar, free, 


Swan: 


Sycamine tree. 


Num. xiii. 11. 


spontaneous motion (Ps. Ixxxiv. 8). 
[See Birp.] ’Agur is probably the 
crane, from 
gavar to chat- 
ter, as Latin 
grus is akin to Lee iN 
garrio, in Isa. : => 
xxxviil. 14, and y iii 
sus (the Italian mS Sf li 
ztsilla) the ~---""' aes 
swallow: “‘like SWIFT. 

a swallow ora crane.’ In Prov. xxvi. 
2 the sense is ‘as the bird (spar- 
row) by wandering, as the swallow 
(deror) by flying, never lights upon 
us, but flies to the winds, so the 
eurse for which we have given no just 
cause shall not come’’ to hurt us; 
contradicting the common supersti- 
tion that a curse brings its fulfilment, 
however undeserved ; nay Providence 
shields His people from Satan’s and 
his agents’ malice. Balaam could not 
curse Israel whom God had blessed 
(Deut. xxiii. 5), nor Shimei David, 
nay God requited David good instead 
(2 Sam. xvi. 5-12, Ps. cix. 28). 
tinshemeth. Lev. xi. 18, 
Deut. xiv. 16. [See LXX.] Unclean 
asfood. Probably an unclean feeder 


(which the swan is not, feeding on 
vegetable foods) is meant; either 
the ibis, or alse the Porphyrio hya- 
cinthinus, the purple gallinule or 
sultana waterhen, with rich dark 
blue plumage, and brilliant red beak 
and legs, and extraordinarily long 
toes, with which it grasps its food 
and carries it to its mouth. 


Sweat, bloody. [See Acony.] 
Swim. The orientals swam anciently 


in the manner their descendants 
swim, hand over hand. So the As- 
syrian sculptures 
represent swim- 


mers. This il- 
lustrates Isa. 
xxviwdis “Hers 


shall spread 
forth His hands 
in the midst of 
them (the foes), 
as he that swimmeth spreadeth forth 
... to swim” (comp. Zech. v. 8); 
the swimmer beating down with 
his hands, i.e. bringing down each 


hand forcibly. 
Luke xvii. 6; dis- 


tinct from the Sycamore (xix. 4; 
LXX. in O. T. transl. the latter how- 
ever sycamine, meaning the Lgyptian 
sycamine). The sycamine is the 
mulberry tree (morus) cultivated for 
supplying food for the silkworm 
caterpillars. Slow growing; but at- 
taining large size, and stretching 
deep roots, so that it would require 
strong force to “pluck it up by the 
root.” 


SWIMMING ON SKIN. 


Sycamore. Luke xix. 4. Often plant- 


ed by the wayside forshade. Tristram 
(Land of Israel) found an old syca- 
more at the broken aqueduct of 


Sychar. 


The fig mulberry 
or sycamore fig 
Amos vii. 14). 
See Syca- 
MINE.] The 
size of a walnut 
tree ; the leaves 
heart shaped, 

downy  under- 
neath and fragrant; the fruit growing 
in clusters on little sprigs from the 
trunk. Amos was a gatherer em- 
ployed about sycamore fruit (Heb.) ; 
but LXX. makes him a “ puncturer 

(knizon) of sycamore fruit.’’ Pliny 

says they made an incision in the fruit 

when of a certain size, and on the 
fourth day it ripened. The A. V. is 
compatible with the Heb. If not 
gathered, it spoils by gnats. It is 
inferior to the tig. The tree is al- 
ways green, and bears fruit often 
throughout the year, so that it is 
of much value to the poor. The 
wood, though porous, is durable, and 
suffers neither from moisture nor 
heat; Egyptian mummy coffins of 
it are sound after entombment for 
thousands of years. The destruction 
of sycamore trees by hailstones was 
among Egypt’s heavy losses (marg. 

Ps. Ixxviii. 47). David had an over- 

seer over his sycamore trees (1 Chron. 

xxvi. 28; comp. also 1 Kings x. 27). 

John iv. 5. Shechem or 

Nablis (Jerome Quest. Gen. xlviii. 

22) corrupted into Sichem, Sychar. 

Some think it an intentional cor- 

ruption, as if from sheker “‘ false- 

hood,” or shikor “ drunkard ’”’ (Isa. 

xxviii. 1, 7), due to Jewish bigotry 

against the Samaritans. Itis objected 

that Jacob’s well at the entrance into 
the valley is a mile and a half from 

Shechem, and that it is unlikely 

the woman, if belonging to Shechem, 

would go so far for water when plenty 
was nearer at hand; but Robinson 
conjectures the town had extensive 
suburbs anciently which reached to 
near Jacob’s well. The woman pro- 
bably went to this well, irrespectively 
of distance, just because it was 

Jacob’s; her looking for “‘ Messiah” 

is in consonance with this, besides 

the well was deep and the water 
therefore specially good. However 

S. may have been close to the well; 

and (Thomson, Land and Book, xxxi.) 

thepresent village, Aschar, just above 

Jacob’s well, on the side of Ebal and 

on the road by which caravans pass 

from Jerusalem to Damascus, and 
by which doubtless Jesus passed be- 
tween Judewaand Galilee, may answer 
to 8. So Jerome and LKusebius 

(Onomasticon) make S. “before,’’ 7.e. 

E. of, Neapolis (Shechem) by the 

field of Joseph with Jacob’s well: 

The Bordeaux pilgrim (A.D. 338) puts 

Sechar or S. a Roman mile from 

Sychem, which he makes a suburb of 

Neapolis. “A city of Samaria called 

8.” is language not likely to be used 

of the metropolis Shechem ; moreover 

the name Sychem occurs Acts vii. 16. 

On the other hand “ called ” suits the 

idea that S.is a Jewish nickname for 

Shechem. Lieut. Conder favours 

?Aschar, which is the translation of 

the Samaritan Iskar, not from the 

Heb. “ drunkard,” but from a Heb. 

Aramaic root meaning ‘‘to be shut 

up.” This derivation and the de- 


Herod’s Jericho. 
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scription in John iv. 5, 6 answer 
accurately to Aschar. Jacob’s wellis 
at the point where the narrow vale 
of Shechem broadens into the great 
plain ; it is 2000 yards E. of Nablis 
(Shechem), which is hidden from it. 
'The tomb of Joseph is a third of a 
mile northeastward, thence a path 
ascends to Aschar which is visible 
from Jacob’s well. (Pal. Expl. Qy. 
Stat., July 1877, p. 149.) 
Sychem. In SrepHen’s [see] speech, 
Acts vii. 16. He tells us that the 
other patriarchs as well as Joseph 
were buried there (Josh. xxiv. 32). 
Syene. Properly Seveneh or Se- 
bennytus in the eastern delta (the 
Heracleopolis of Manetho, called from 
Hercules the local god), meaning a 
key or opening, a S. Egyptian town. 
“From Migdol to S.,”’ t.e. from the 
fortress near Pelusium on the N. of 
Suez to Syene in the far S. towards 
Ethiopia (Ezek xxix. 10, xxx. 6); not 
as A. V. “‘from the tower of 8.” 
The shepherd kings had S. for their 
chief city, whence they are called 
Sebennyte Pharaohs. 
Synagogue=Heb. ’eedah, “a con- 
gregation’’ or “appointed solemn 
meeting,’’ in the pentateuch; quahal, 
a meeting called, represents ecclesia 
“Cuurca ” [see]. In the N.T. syn- 
agogue (Gr.) is used of the Christian 
assembly only by the most Judaic 
apostle (Jas. ii. 2). The Jews’ malice 
against Christianity caused Christians 
to leave the term “‘synagogue’’ to the 
Jews (Rev. ii. 9). The first hints of 
religious meetings appear in the 
phrases ‘‘ before the Lord,” ‘the 
calling of assemblies” (Isa. i, 18). 
The sabbaths were observed from an 
early time by gatherings for prayer, 
whether at or apart from the taber- 
nacle or temple (1 Sam. xx. 5, 2 Kings 
iv. 23). Jehoshaphat’s mission of 
priests and Levites (2 Chron. xvii. 
7-9) implies there was no provision 
for ceeded instruction except the sep- 
tennial reading of the law at the feast 
of tabernacles (Deut. xxxi. 10-13). 
In Ps. lxxiv. 4, 8 (comp. Jer. lii. 13, 
17, which shows that the psalm re- 
fers to the Chaldzan destruction of 
the sanctuary) the “‘ congregations” 
and ‘‘ synagogues ” refer to the taber- 
nacle or temple meeting place be- 
tween God and His people; “ mo’eed 
mo’adee’’ in the psalm is the same 
word as expresses ‘‘ the tabernacle of 
congregation,’ or meeting between 
Godand. His people, inExod. xxxiii. 7, 
comp. xxix. 42, 43. So in Lam. ii. 6, 
‘He (the Lord) hath destroyed His 
places of assembly.’ But the other 
places of devotional meetings of the 
ople besides the temple are pro- 
bly included. So Ps. evii. 32, “ the 
congregation of the people . . . the 
assembly of the elders ’’ (Ezra iii. 1). 
The prophets’ assemblies for psalmody 
aud worship led the way (1 Sam. ix. 
12, x. 5, xix. 20-24). Synagogues in 
the strict and later sense are not 
mentioned till after the desecration 
of the temple by Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. The want of the temple in 
the Babylonian captivity familiarized 
the exiles with the idea of spiritual 
worship independent of locality. The 
elders often met and sat before the 
prophet Ezekiel to hear Jehovah’s 
word (Hzek. viii. 1, xi. 15, 16, xiv. 1, 
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xx. 1); in chap. xxxiii. 31 the people 
also sit before him to hear. Periodic 
meetings for hearing the law and the 
prophets read were customary thence- 
forth on the return (Ezra viii. 15; 
Neh. viii. 2, ix. 1; Zech. vii.d; Acts 
xv. 21). When the Jews could not 
afford to build a synagogue they built 
an oratory (proseuche) by a running 
stream or the seashore (Acts xvi. 13). 
The synagogue was the means of 
rekindling the Jewish devotion and 
patriotism which shone so brightly in 
the Maccabean struggle with Anti- 
ochus. The synagogue required no 
priest to minister; this and the read- 
ing of the O.'l’. prepared the way for 
the gospel. 


Sometimes a wealthy Jew ora proselyte 


built the synagogue (Luke vii. 5). 
The kibleb or direction was towards 
Jerusalem. The structure, though 
essentially different from the temple 
(forit had neither altar nor sacrifice), 
resembled in some degree that of the 
temple: the ark at the far end con- 
tained the law in both; the lid was 
called the kophereth or mercy seat ; 
a veil hung before it. Here were 
“the chief seats’? sought by the 
Pharisees and the rich (Matt. xxiii.6; 
Jas. ii. 2,3). In the middle was a 
raised platform on which several 
could be together, with a pulpit in 
the middle for the reader to stand 
in when reading and to sit when 
teaching. <A low partition separated 
men on one side from women on the 
other. Besides the ark forthe law 
(torah) there was a chest for the 
haphtaroth or roll of the prophets. . 


In the synagogue a college of elders was 


presided over by the chief or ruler 
of the synagogue (Luke vii. 8; viii. 
41,49). The elders were called parna- 
sim, “pastors,” “shepherds” (Eph. 
iv. 11, 1 Pet. v. 1), ruling over the 
flock (1 Tim. v. 17, Heb. xiii. 7) ; they 
with the ruler managed the affairs 
of the synagogue and had the power 
of excommunication. The ofticiat- 
ing minister was delegate (sheliach, 
answering to the term apostle, ‘‘sent’’) 
of the congregation, the forerunner 
of ‘‘the angel (messenger sent) of 
the church ”’ (Rev. i. 20,ii.1). The 
qualifications required were similar 
to those of a bishop or presbyter; he 
must be of full age, father of a 
family, apt to teach (1 Tim. iii. 1-7; 
Tit. i. 6-9). The chazzan or “‘ minis- 
ter’’ (Luke iv. 16-20, where Christ 
by rising indicated that as a member 
of the synagogue at Nazareth He 
desired to undertake the office of 
maphtir or reader of the lesson from 
the prophets, and was at once per- 
mitted owing to His fame) answered 


to our deacon or subdeacon ; besides } 


getting the building ready for ser- 
vice he acted as schoolmaster during 
the week. There were also the ten 
batlanim or men of leiswre, perma- 
nently making up a congregation (ten 
being the minimum to constitute a 
congregation), that no single wor- 
shipper might be disappointed; also 
acting as alms collectors. Three 
were archisunagogi, ‘‘ chiefs of the 
synagogue”’; then also the “angel ”’ 
or “bishop”? who prayed publicl 

and cau the law to be read an 

sometimes preached; and three dea- 
cons for alms ; the interpreter of the 


Zechariah, Malachi, Nehemiah, Mor- 
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old Heb. Testament, who paraphrased 
it; also the theological schoo ter 
and his interpreter (Lightfoot, Hora 
iv. 70). 


The government of the church evidently 


came from the synagogue not from 
the Aaronic priesthood. So also did 
the worship; with the addition of the 
new doctrines, the yifts of the Spirit, 
and the supper of the Lord; tixed 
liturgical forms, creeds, as the shema, 
“Hear O Israel,’ ete. (Deut. vi. 4), 
and prayers, the kaddish, shemoneh 
esreh, berachoth ; [comp. brief creeds, 
1 Tim. iii. 16, 2 Tim. i. 18, the Lord’s 
prayer (Luke xi.), the ‘order’ (1 
Cor. xiv. 40);] the teaching out of the 
law, which was read in a cycle, once 
through in three years. he pro- 
phets were similarly read as second 
lessons; the exposition (derash) or 
“word of exhortation” followed 
(Acts xiii. 15, xv. 21). The psalms 
were selected to suit the special 
times; the times of prayer (shachar- 
ith, mincha,’arabith) were the third, 
sixth, and ninth hours (Acts iii. 1, 
x. 8, 9); so in O.T., Ps. lv. 17, Dan. 
vi. 10. Clemens Alex. (Strom.) and 
Tertullian (Orat. xxv.) state the same 
in the church of the second century. 
Sunday, Wednesday, and Friday were 
the devotional days of the synagogue 
as of the church. The custom of 
ending the Saturday sabbath with 
a feast formed the connecting link 
between the seventh day Jewish 
sabbath and the first day, Christian 
Lord’s day and Lord’s supper (1 Cor. 
xi. 20, Rev. i. 10). Preparatory ab- 
lutions (Heb. x. 22; John xiii. 1-15 ; 
Tertyllian, Orat. xi.), standing in 
prayer, not kneeling (Luke xviii. 11; 
Tertullian xxiii.), the arms stretched 
out (Tertullian xiti.), the face toward 
the E. (Clemens Alex., Strom.), 
the Amen in responses (1 Cor. xiv. 
16), the leaping as if they would rise 
towards heaven in the Alexandrian 
church (Clemens Alex., Strom. vii. 
40) as the Jews at the tersanctus of 
Isa. vi. (Vitringa 1100, Buxtorf x.), 
are all reproductions of synagogue 
customs. However the Hebrew in 

vayer wears the talith drawn over 
his ears to the shoulders (a custom 
probably later than apostolic times), 
whereas the Christian man is bare- 
headed (1 Cor. xi. 4). 


The synagogue officers had judicial 


power to scourge, anathematize, and 
excommunicate (Matt. x. 17; Mark 
xiii. 9; Luke xii. 11, xxi. 12; John 
xii. 42, ix. 22): so the church (1 Cor. 
vi. 1-8, xvi. 22; Gal. i. 8, 9; 1 Cor. 
y. 5; 1Tim.i. 20; Matt. xviii. 15-18); 
also to seize and send for trial before 
the sanhedrim at Jerusalem (Acts 
ix. 2, xxii. 5). 


The Great Synagogue (Mark vii. 3 “‘the- 


elders”’; Matt. v. 21, 27,33, “they of 
old time’’) is represented in the rab- 
binical book, Pirke Aboth, of the 
second century A.D., to have suc-— 
ceeded the prophets, and to have 
been succeeded by the scribes, Ezra 
presiding; among the members 
Joshua, the highpriest Zerubbabel, 
Daniel, the three children, Haggai, 


decai; their aim being to restore the 
crown or glory of Israel, the name of 
God as great, mighty, and terrible 
(Dan. ix. 4, Jer. xxxii. 18, Deut. 
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vii. 21); so they completed the O. T. 
canon, revising the text, introducing 
the vowel points which the Masorete 
editors have handed down to us, 
instituting the feast purim, organis- 
ing the synagogue ritual. ‘heir 
motto, preserved by Simon high- 
priest, was ‘‘set a hedge about the 
law.’” [See Scoripes. ) The only 
Q. T. notice of anything like such a 
body is Neh. viii. 18, ‘‘ chiefs of the 
fathers of all the people, the priests, 
and the Levites ... Ezra the scribe’’ 
presiding. The likelihood is that 
some council was framed at the return 
from Babylon to arrange .reliyious 
mutters, the forerunner of the sanhe- 
drim. Vitringa’s work on the syna- 
gogue, published in 1696, is the chief 
authority. In the last times of Jeru- 
salem 480 synagogues were said to be 
there (see Acts vi. 9). Lieut. Conder 
found by measurement (taking the 
cubit at 16 in.) that a synagogue was 
30 cubits by 40, and its pillars 10 ft. 
high exactly. 

There are in Palestine eleven speci- 
mens of synagogues existing ; two at 
Kefr Bir’im, one at Meiron, Irbid, 
Tell Hum, Kerazeh, Nebratein, two 
at El Jish, one at Umm el’Amed, 
and Sufsaf. In plan and ornamenta- 
tion they are much alike. They are 
not on high ground, nor so built that 
the worshipper on entering faced 
Jerusalem, except that at Irbid. 
The carved figures of animals occur 
in six out of the eleven. In all these 
respects they betray their later 
origin, as vitally differing from the 
known form of synagogue and tenets 
of the earlier Jews. Their erection 
began probably at the close of the 
second century, the Jews employing 
Roman workmen, at the dictation of 
Roman rulersin the time of Antoninus 
Pius and Alexander Severus, during 
the spiritual supremacy of the Jewish 
patriarch of Tisertas [see}. Their 
date is between A.D. 150 and 300 (Pal. 


Expl. Qy. Stat., July 1878, p. 128). 
Syntyche. [Sce Evopias. | 
Syracuse. A great city in the E. of 


Sicily. Paularrived there from Melita 
(Malta) on his way to Rome (Acts 
xxviii. 12). A convenient place for 
the Alexandrian corn ships to touch 
at, for the haven was good and the 
water from the fountain Arethusa 
excellent. The prevalent wind in 
this part of the Mediterranean, the 
W.N.W., would carry the vessel from 
Malta round the 8. of Sicily to the 
eastern shore ov which lay 8. They 
waited three days there for the wind, 
then by a circuitous course, necessi- 
tated by the direction of the wind, 
reached Rhegium. 

Syria. LXX. Gr. for Heb. Aram, 
fifth of Shem’s sons. Aram means 
the high land N.H. of the Holy Land, 
extending from the Jordan and the 
sea of Gulilee to the Euphrates; the 
term means high. In Genesis Aram- 
Naharaim, i.e. Aram between the 
two rivers, is Mesopotamia, part of 
which is Padan Aram; and Laban 
who lived there is called the Aramzan 
or Syrian. Syria is by some derived 
~ from Assyria, by others from Tyre, as 
_ if Tsyria; by Ritter from Shur, the 
wilderness into which Israel passed 
out of Egypt (Gen. xxv. 18, Exod. xv. 
22, 1 Sum. xxvii. 8), whence the name 
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was extended over all Syria. The 
Heb. Aram begins on the northern 
border of Palestine, and thence goes 
northward to mount Taurus, west- 
ward to the Mediterranean, eastward 
to the Khabour river. Divided into 
Aram or Syria of Dumascus, Aram or 
Syria of Zobah (the tract between 
Euphrates and Ccelosyria), Aram 
or Syria Naharaim (of the two rivers), 
i.e. Padan Aram or Mesopotamia, 
the N.W. part of the land between 
the Tigris and Euphrates. On the 
W. two mountain chains run parallel 
to one another and to the coast from 
the latitude of Tyre to that of Antioch, 
viz. Lebanon and Antilebanon; Leba- 
non the western chain at its south- 
ern end becomes Bargylus. Mount 
Amanus, ano offshoot of Taurus, 
meets the two long chains at their 
northern extremity, and separates 
Syria from Cilicia. The valley be- 
tween Lebanon and Antilebanon is 
the most fertile in Syria, extending 
230 miles, and in width from 8 to 
20 miles. The southern portion is 
Celosyriaand Hamath. The Litany 
in this valley (el Bukaa) flows to the 
S.W.; the Orontes (nahr el Asi, i.e. 
the rebel stream) flows to the N. and 
N.E. for 200 miles; the Barada of 
Damascus is another river of Syria. 
The Syrian desert is E. of the inner 
chain of mountains, and 8. of Aleppo; 
it contains the oasis of Palmyra, and 
towards its western side the product- 
ive plain of Dainascus. The chief 
towns were Antioch, Damascus, T'ad- 
mor or Palmyra, Laodicea, Hamath 
(Kpiphaneia), Hierapolis, Heliopolis 
or Baalbek in Coelosyria, Chalybon 
or Aleppo, Apamea, and Emesa. 


Hamites, as the Hittites (the Khatti in 


the monuments), first occupied Syria. 
Then a Shemite element entered 
from the 8.E., e.g. Abrabam, Chedor- 
laomer, Amraphel. In early times 
Syria was divided among many petty 
“kings,” as Damascus, Rehob, 
Maacah, Zobah, Geshur, etc. 1 
Kings x. 29, “‘kings of Syria”; 2 
Kings vii. 6, ‘‘ kings of the Hittites.” 
Joshua fought with the chiefs of the 
region of Lebanon and Hermon (Josh. 
xi. 2-18). David conquered Hadad- 
ezer of Zobah, the Syrians of Da- 
mascus, Bethrehob. Rezon of Zobah 
set up an independent kingdom at 
Damascus, in Solomun’s time. Da- 
mascus became soon the chief state, 
Hamath next, the Hittites with Car- 
cbemish their capital third. Scerip- 
ture and the Assyrian records re- 
markably agree in the general picture 
of Syria. In both the country be- 
tween the middle Euphrates and 
Egypt appears parcelled out among 
many tribes or nations; in the N. 
the Hittites, Hamathites, Phoenicians, 
and Syrians of Damascus; in the S. 
the Philistines and Idumeans. Da- 
mascus in both appears the strongest 
state, ruled by one monarch from one 
centre; Hamath with its single king 
is secondary (2 Kings xix. 13, 1 Chron. 
xviii. 9). In contrast with these two 
centralised monarchies stand the 
Hittites and the Pheenicians, with 
their several independent kings (1 
Kings x. 29, xx. 1). Chariots and 
infantry, but not horsemen, are their 
strength. The kings combined their 
forces for joint expeditions against 


In 27 B.c. at the division of 


Taanach=sandy soil. 


TAANACH 


foreign countries. Egypt and As- 
syria appear in both in the back- 
ground, not yet able to subdue Syna, 
but feeling their way towards it, and 
tending towards the mutual struggle 
for supremacy in the coveted land 
between the Nile and the Euphrates 
(G. Rawlinson, Hist. Illustr. of O.T.). 
Syria passed under Assyria (Tiglath 
Pileser slaying Rezin and carrying 
away the people of Damascus to Kir), 
Babylon, and Greco Macedonia suc- 
cessively. At Alexander’s death 
Seleucus Nicator made Syria head 
of a vast kingdom, with Antioch (300 
B.C.) as the capital. Under Nicator’s 
successors Syria gradually disinte- 
grated. The most remarkable of 
them was Antiochus IV. (Epipbanes), 
who would have conquered Egypt 
but for the mediation of Rome (a.p. 
168). Then he plundered the Jewish 
temple, desecrated the holy of holies, 
and so caused the revolt of the Jews 
which weakened the kingdom. The 
Parthians under Mithridates I. over- 
ran the eastern provinces, 164 B.c. 
Syria passed under Tigranes of Ar- 
menia, 83 B.C., and finally under Rome 
upon Pompey’s defeat of Mithridates 
and Tigranes his ally, 64 B.c. 
rovinces 
between the emperor and the senate 
Syria was assigned to the emperor 
and ruled by legates of consular rank. 
Judea, being remote from the capital 
(Antioch)and having a restless people, 
was put under a special procurator, 
subordinate to the governor of Syria, 
but within his own province having 
the power of a legate. [See Brn- 
HADAD, AHAB, HazaFL on the wars 
of the early kings of Syria. | 


Abilene, so called f: 0m its capital Abila, 


was a tetrarchy E. of Antilibanus, 
between Baalbek and Damascus. 
Lysanias was over it when John 
began baptizing (Luke iii. 1), a.p. 26. 
Pompey left the principality of Da- 
mascus in the hands of Aretas, an 
Arabian prince, a tributary to Rome, 
and bound to allow if necessary a 
Roman garrison to hold it (Josephus, 
Ant. xiv. 4, § 5; 5, § 1; 11, § 7). 
Under Augustus Damascus was at- 
tached to Syria; Caligula severed it 
from Syria and gave it to another 
Aretas, king of Petra. At Paul’s con- 
version an ‘‘ ethnarch of king Aretas’’ 
held it (2 Cor. xi. 32). 


Syrophoenician. Mark vii. 26; the 


woman is a remarkable case of faith 
outside of Israel, and of Jesus’ ex- 
ceptional healing beyond the pre- 
cincts of the elect nation, His special 
sphere; parallel to Elijah’s ministra- 
tion to the widow of Zarephath (Luke 
iv. 26, 27). Mark terms her a 
“Greek,” ¢@.e. a Gentile; Matthew 
(xv. 22) ‘a woman of Canaan,”’ 7.e., 
like the Phoenicians her countrymen, 
she was a descendant of Canaan the 
accursed race, yet she became blessed 
by Jesus through faith. Syropho- 
nicia is the northern end of the long: 
strip, Phoenicia, and had Tyre for 
its capital. 


T 


An old city 
of Canaan. Joshua conquered its 
king (Josh. xii. 21). It was afterwards 


TAANATH SHILOH 


assigned to Manasseh (1 Chron. vii. 
29), and became a Levitical city 
(xvii. 11, 12, xxi. 25). Israel failed 
to drive out its aboriginal occupants 
(Jud. i. 27). The scene of Barak’s 
victory was not Taanach or Megiddo, 
but mount ‘labor, near the sources of 
the Kishon, three miles W. of mount 
Tabor (el Mujahiyeh, “the spring 
head’’): Jud. iv. 7-14. Barak had 
all the advantage of a rush down the 
hill upon the foe in the plain, as Na- 
poleon had in his battle of mount 
Tabor; had the battle been in 
T. he would have had to come the 
whole width of the plain to attack 
from low ground the foe on the spurs 
of the hills far away from the main 
bed of the Kishon. “In T.” (vy. 
19) must be a general name for the 
district of which T. is the capital ; 
or else must be transl. “‘ sandy soil,” 
which abounds all over the plain. 
“The waters of Megiddo”’ in Jud. v. 
19 are those of the stream Jalid, 
supplied from springs round Mejedda, 
a ruin near Beisan (Bethshean). 
(Pal. Expl. Qy. Stat., Jan. 1877, p. 
13-20.) T. and Megiddo (1 Kings 
iv. 12) were the chief towns of the 
fertile tract which forms the western 
part of the great Esdraelon valley. 
Now Ta’annuk, a small village with 
ruins on a flat tell, an hour and a 
quarter S.E. of Megiddo. 
aanath Shiloh. On the border 
of Ephraim (Josh. xvi. 6); =theap- 
proach of Shiloh (Gesenius), the 
futurity of Shiloh (Kurtz). Heng- 
stenberg also identifies it with Shiloh 
(=rest after Canaan was subdued ; 
the Jerusalem Talmud, Megillah i., 
identifies Taanath Shiloh with Shi- 
loh), making Taanath the old Canaan- 
ite name and Shiloh the new Heb. 
name. But Eusebius (Onom., Then- 
ath) makes it ten Roman miles from 
Neapolis (Sichem) on the way to 
Jordan, probably the Thena of 
Ptolemy v. 16, § 5, named with Nea- 
polis as the two chief towns of 
Samaria; now Tana, Ain Tana, 
ruins §8.K. of Nablis where are 
large cisterns (Robinson, Bibl. Res. 
295 ; Ritter xv. 871). 
Tabbaoth, children of. Ezra ii. 
43, Neh. vii. 46. 
Tabbath. 8S. of Abel Meholah. 
Conjectured (Smith’s Bible Dict.) to 
be Tubukhat Fahil, or terrace of 
Fahil, a natural bank 600 ft. high, 
with a long flat top, embanked over 
against the western face of the 
mountains E, of the Jordan (Jud. 
vii. 22). 
Tabeal: Tabeél, Heb. A Syrian-like 
name. The scheme of Rezin of 
Syria and Pekah of Israel was to set 
up Tabeal’s son as a vassal king in- 
stead of Ahaz, in Judah. A party in 
Jerusalem (Isa. vii. 5, 6; viii. 6,9, 12) 
favoured the project. 
Tabeel. A Syrian officer under the 
Persian government, who joined in 
writing from Samaria against Jeru- 
salem to Artaxerxes or Pseudo 
Smerdis (Ezra iv. 7). 
Taberah=burning. A ptace in the 
wilderness of Paran where a fire 
from Jehovah consumed many Israel- 
ites at the outer edge of the camp, 
for their murmurings (Num. xi. 3, 
Deut. ix. 22). It was close by Kib- 
roth Hattaavah, and not a separate 


Tabering. Nah. ii. 7: 


Tabernacle. 
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encampment; it therefore is not 
enumerated in Num. xxxiii. 16. 

7: Nineveh’s 

maids ‘‘tabering upon their breasts,” 
i.e. beating on them as on a tam- 
bourine. The tabor, tabret, or tim- 
brel is the tambourine, a musical 
instrument beaten as a drum. 
Heb. mishkan, ohel; 
Gr. skéné. A miniature model of 
the earth, as Israel was a pattern to 
all nations. The earth shall at last 
be the tabernacle of God’s glory, 
when He will tabernacle with men 
(Rey. xxi. 8). Mishkan is from 
shakan ‘‘to dwell,” a poetical word, 
whence comes shekinah. As ohel 
represents the outward tent of black 
goats’ hair curtains, so mishkan is 
the inner covering, the curtain im- 
mediately on the boards; the two 
are combined, ‘‘ the tabernacle of the 
tent’ (Hixod. xxxix. 32, xl. 2, 6, 29). 
““House’’ (beth) applies to the 
tabernacle when fixed in Canaan, 
Israel’s inheritance; originally ap- 
pearing in Beth-el; finally desig- 
nating the church of the N. T. (1 
Tim. iii. 15.) Quodesh and miqud- 
ash, ‘‘sanctuary,’’ are applied to 
(1) the whole tabernacle (Exod. xxv. 
8), (2) the court of the priests 
(Num. iv. 12), and (8) in the 
narrowest sense to the holy of holies 
(Lev. iv. 6). 


The same tabernacle was in the wilder- 


ness and in Shiloh; the external 
surroundings alone were changed 
(Ps. lxxviii. 60, Josh. xviii. 1, 1 
Sam. iii. 15). The inner mishkan 
(Gr. naos) was the same, surrounded 
by an outer covered space into which 
“doora”’ led. Samuel slept, not in 
the inner mishkan, but in one of the 
outer chambers. The whole, includ- 
ing the outer chambers, was called 
heekhal (Gr. hieron), “‘palace.’’ The 
predominating: colour was sky blue 
(Exod. xxv. 4, xxvi. 4, xxviii. 28, 31, 
37); the curtain, loops, veil, high- 
priest’s lace of the breastplate, ephod 
robe, mitre lace. The three colours 
employed, blue, scarlet, and purple, 
were the royal colours and so best 
suited to the tabernacle, the earthly 
palace of Jehovah. 


The three principal parts of the taber- 


nacle werethe mishkan, “the DWELL- 
ING PLACE’; the tent, ohel; the 
covering, mikseh. The materials 
for the mishkan were a great cloth of 
woven work figured with cherubim, 
measuring 40 cubits by 28, and a 
quadrangular enclosure of wood, open 
at one end, 10 cubits high, 10 wide, 
and 30 long. The size of the cloth 
appears from the number and dimen- 
sions of the ten breadths(‘“‘ curtains’’) 
of which it consisted (Exod. xxvi. 1-6 

26-28, xxxvi. 31-33). The vEIL [see| 
was 10 cubits from the back, accord- 
ing to Philo and Josephus. THE 
TENT was the great cloth of goats’ 
hair, 44 cubits by 30, and five pillars 
overlaid with gold, and furnished 
with golden hooks (vav, used as to 
the veil and the tent curtains; taches, 
“ queres,” belong to the tabernacle 
cloth and the tent cloth of the sanctu- 


ary, Exod. xxvi. 6, 33), from which |. 


hung the curtain that closed the en- 
trance. The covering was of rams’ 
and tachash [skins of marine animals, 
as seals: see BADGER] skins. 


TABERNACLE 


Fergusson ably shows that an ordinary 


tent sheltered the inner mishkan. 
The common arrangement makes (1) 
the fabric unsightly in form and the 
beauty of its materials mainly con- 
cealed; also (2) drapery could not 
be strained over a space of 15 feet 
without heavily sagging, and a flat 
roof could not keep out rain; also 
(3) the pins and cords essential to a 
tent would hardly have place if the 
curtains were merely thrown over 
the woodwork and hung down on 
each side; also (4) the name “‘tent”’ 
implies a structure in that shape, 
not flat roofed; also (5) the five 
pillars in front of the mishkan would 
be out of symmetry with the four 
pillars of the veil, and the middle 
of the five pillars would stand need- 
lessly and inconveniently in the way 
of the entrance. The five are quite 
appropriate to the entrance to a tent; 


the middle one, the tallest, support- 
ing one end of a ridge pole, 60 ft. 
long. The heads of the pillars were 
joined by connecting rods (A.V. 
“* fillets ’’) overlaid with gold (Exod. 
xxxvi. 38). There were five bars for 
each side of the structure, and five 
for the back, the middle bar alone of 
the five on each wall reached from 
end to end (xxvi. 28), as here shown. 


The red rams’ skins covering was over 
the goats’ hair, and the tachash skins 


above this (ver. 14). The tent cloth 
was laid over the tabernacle cloth so 
as to allow a cubit of tent cloth ex- 
tending on each side in excess of the 
tabernacle cloth; it extended two 
cubits at the back and front (ver. 13, 
xxxvi. 9, 13). The roof angle was 


probably a right angle; then every 
measurement is a multiple of five 
cubits, except the width of the 
tabernacle cloth, 21 cubits, and the 
length of the tent cloth, 44. 


Each 


5 cubits 


2 
10 cubits = 5 cubits 
ve) 
i 
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side of the slope would be about 14, 
half the width of the tabernacle 


cloth. The slope extends five feet 
beyond the wooden walls, and five 
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from the ground. The tent cloth 
would hang down one cubit on each 
side. The tent area (judging from 
the tabernacle cloth) thus is 40 ft. by 
20 ft.; the tent cloth overhanging 
at the back and front by two cubits, 
a.e. half a breadth. The wooden 
structure within the tent would have 
a space all around it of five cubits in 
width ; here probably were eaten the 
sacrificial portions of meat not to be 
taken outside, here too were spaces 
for the priests, like the small apart- 
ments round three sides of the 
temple. The five pillars must have 
stood five cubits apart. 

Each chief measurement of the temple 
was just twice that of the tabernacle. 
The holiest place, a square of ten 
cubits in the tabernacle (according to 
inference), was 20 in the temple; the 
holy place in each case was a corre- 
sponding double square. The porch, 
five cubits deep in the tabernacle, 
was ten in the temple; the side 
spaces, taking account of the thick- 
ness of the temple walls, were five 
and ten wide respectively ; the taber- 
nacle ridge pole was 15 high, that of 
the temple roof (the holy place) 30 
(1 Kings vi. 2). In Ezek. xli. 1 ohel 
is “the tent.”” Josephus (Ant. iii. 
6, § 4) confirms the view, making 
the tabernacle consist of three parts: 
the holiest, the holy place, the en- 
trance with its five pillars, the front 
being “‘like a gable and a porch.” 
Fergusson observes, “‘the descrip- 
tion (Exod. xxvi. and xxxvi.) must 
have been written by one who had 
seen the tabernacle standing; no one 
would have worked it out in such 
detail without ocular demonstration 
of the way in which the parts would 
fit together.” 

The brazen altar and the tabernacle 
were the two grand objects within the 
court. The tabernacle was Jehovah’s 
“dwelling place’? where He was to 
‘meet’’ His people or their represent- 
atives (Exod. xxv. 8; xxix. 42, 43; 
xxvii. 21; xxviii. 12). “ The tabernacle 
(tent) of the congregation’’ (rather 
“of meeting’’ without the article) 
is in the full designation ‘‘ the taber- 
nacle of the tent of meeting ”’ (Exod. 
xl. 2, 29), i.e. not of the people 
meeting one another, but of Jehovah 
meeting with Moses, the priest, or 
the people :“‘ohel mo’ eed” (Num.x. 8). 
“The tabernacle (tent) of the testi. 
mony” (i.e. having within it the 
tables of the law) is another name 
(Acts vii. 44, Rev. xv. 5), Heb. 
7eduth (Exod. xxxviii. 21, where it 
ought to be ‘the testimony’’). The 
ark contained it; and the lid of the 
ark, the mercy seat, was the place 
where Jehovah met or communed 
with Israel. As the Israelite theo- 
cracy was God’s kingdom, so the 
tabernacle was His palace, where the 
people had audience of God and 
whence He issued His commands, 
‘embodied in the testimony within the 
ark. The altar of burnt offering 
outside marks that only. through 
shedding of blood can sinful man be 
admitted within His courts; and the 
mercy seat within the veil, sprinkled 
~ with blood of the victim slain out- 
side, typifies Christ, our propitiation 
or ane yh epal within the heavenly 
holy of holies (Rom. iii. 25), who is 
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the sinner’s only meeting place with 
God. Once admitted within the 
courts by the propitiation of Christ, 
we as king priests can offer incense 
of prayer and praise, as the priests 
burnt incense with holy fire on the 
altar of incense within (Ps. exli. 2, 
Mal. i. 11). The separation of the 
church from the world is marked by 
the exclusion of any but priests from 
the holy place, and of the people 
from the congregation whilst un- 
clean; the need of holiness by the 
various purifications (comp. Ps. 
xxiv.). The king-priestly functions 
belonging to Israel in relation to the 
world, but declined through slowness 
of faith (Exod. xix. 6, xx. 19; Deut. 
v. 27, 28), Jehovah keeps for them 
against Israel’s restoration (Isa. xi. 
6, Ixvi. 21). The tabernacle repre- 
sents God dwelling in the midst of 
Israel, and Israel drawing nigh to 
God through atonement and with 
offerings, prayers, and _ praises. 
Christ’s body is “the antitypical 
tabernacle which the Lord pitched, 
not man’”’ (Heb. viii. 2). Through 
His glorified body as the tabernacle 
Christ passes into the heavenly holy 
of holies, God’s immediate presence, 
where He intercedes for us. His 
manhood is the “‘ tabernacle of meet- 
ing’’ between us and God, for we 
are members of His body (Eph. v.30). 
John i. 14, “‘the Word was made 
flesh and tabernacled among us.”’ 
The “‘veil’s” antitype is His rent 
flesh, or suffering humanity, through 
which He passed in entering the 
heavenly holiest for us (Heb. v. 7, x. 
19, 20). His body is the temple (John 
ii. 19). The tabernacle or temple is 
also a type of the church founded on 
Christ, the meeting place between 
God and man (Eph. 11. 18-22). As 
10 (=14+2+8+4) the number for 
completeness predominates in the 
tabernacle itself, so tive the half of 
ten, and the number for imperfection, 
predominates in the courts; four 
appearing in the perfect cube of the 
holiest expressed worldwide exten- 
sion and Divine order. The shittim 
or acacia wood implied incorruption 
and imperishableness of Divine truth. 
As the court represents the Jewish 
dispensation, so the holy place the 
Christian and the holiest place the 
glorified church. The church having 
passed through the outer court, where 
atonement has been once for all 
made, ministers in the holy place, as 
consisting of king priests (1 Pet. ii. 
5,9; Rey. i. 6, v. 10) without earthly 
mediator, with prayer, praise, and 
the light of good works; and has 


access in spirit already (Heb. x. 19), 


and in body finally, into the heavenly 
holiest. In another point of view 
the court is the body, the holy place 
the soul, the holiest the spirit. 


The tabernacle was fixed at Shiloh 


(Josh. xviii. 1). _Then the ark was 
taken by the Philistines, and re- 
turned to Baale or Kirjath Jearim ; 
then the tabernacle was at Nob and 
Gibeon until the temple was built 
(1 Sam. iv., vi., xxi. 1; 1 Chron. xiii. 
5, xvi. 89; 2 Sam. vi. 2, 17). 


The tabernacle was made in strict ac- 


cordance with the pattern God re- 
vealed to Moses’ mind ; nothing was 
left to the taste and judgment of 
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artificers (Exod. xxv. 9, 40). It an- 
swered to the archetype in heaven, 
of which thetype was showed by God 
to Moses (mentally it is probable) in 
the mount (Heb. viii. 5). BEZzALEEL 
[see] of Judah and Anonias [see] 
of Dan were divinely qualified for tle 
work (Hxod. xxxi. 3) by being “filled 
with the Spirit of God in wisdom, 
understanding, knowledge, and all 
workmanship.’ The sin as to the 
golden calf delayed the execution of 
the design of the tabernacle. Moses’ 
own “tent” (not mishkan, ‘‘ taber- 
nacle’’) in this transition stage was 
pitched far offfrom the camp (to mark 
God’s withdrawal from apostate 
Israel) as ‘‘the tent of meeting”’ pro- 
visionally, to which only Moses the 
mediator and his faithful minister 
Joshua were admitted (Exod. xxxiii. 
38-11). Another outline law was 
given, another withdrawal of Moses 
to an interview alone with God fol- 
lowed. The people gave more than 
enough materials (xxxvi. 2, 5,6), and 
their services as workmen and work- 
women (xxxv. 25). The tabernacle 
was now erected on the first day of 
the second year from the exodus, no 
longer “‘ far off,’’ but in the midst of 
the camp. Israel was grouped round 
the royal tabernacle of the unseen 
Captain of the host, in definite order, 
His body guards immediately around, 
the priests on the eastern side, the 
other three Levite families on the 
other three sides; Judah, Zebulun, 
Issachar, outside on the E.; Ephraim, 
Manasseh, Benjamin on the W.; 
Dan, Asher, Naphtali on the N.; 
Reuben, Simeon, Gad on the §S. 
The cloud, dark by day, fiery red by 
night, rested on the tabernacle so 
long as Israel was to stay in the 
same encampment; it moved when 
Israel must move (xl. 86-38; Num. 
ix. 15-23). Jehovah’s name, the I 
AM, distinguishing the personal 
Creator from the creature, excludes 
pantheism and idolatry, as conversely 
the seemingly sublime inscription on 
Isis’ shrine at Sais, identifying the 
world and God, involves both: “I 
am all that has been, and is, and 
shall be, and my veil no mortal has 
withdrawn ’’ (Clemens Alex. de Is. 
et Osir., 394). 


Moses’ authorship of the pentateuch is 


marked by the fact that all his di- 
rections concerning impurity through 
a dead body relate to a tent such as 
was in the wilderness, nothing is 
said of a house; but in the case of 
leprosy a house is referred to (Num. 
xix. 11, 14, 21; Lev. xiii. 47-59). 
As to the Levites’ service (Num. iii., 
iv.) of the tabernacle, exact details as 
tothe parts each family should carry 
on march are given, such as none but 
an eyewitness would detail. The 
tabernacle with the camp of the Le- 
vites was to set forward between the 
second and third camps (Num. ii. 17); 
but chap. x. says after the first camp 
had set forward the tabernacle was 
taken down, and the sons of Gershon 
and Merari set forward bearing the 
tabernacle, and afterwards the second 
camp or standard of Reuben. This 
seeming discrepancy is reconciled a 
few verses after: the tabernacle’s 
less sacred parts, the outsids tent, 
etc., set out between the fi st and 
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second camp; but the holy of ho- 
lies, the ark and altar, did not set 
out till after the second camp. The 
reason was that those who bore the 
outside tabernacle might set it up 
ready for receiving the sanctuary 
against its coming (ver. 14-21). No 
forger in an age long before modern 
criticism was thought of would in- 
vent such a coincidence under seem- 
ing discrepancy. 

Tabernacles, Feast of. [See 
Frasts.] Ha succoth, “ feast of in- 
gathering’; ha asiph (Exod. xxiii. 
16); Gr. scenopegia (John vii. 2). 
Third of the three great feasts; from 
Tisri 15 to 22 (Lev. xxiii. 34-48) ; 
commemorating Israel’s passage 
through the desert. Thanksgiving for 
harvest (Deut. xvi. 138-15). The rites 
and sacrifices are specified, Num. 
xxix, 12-38. The law was read thereat 
publicly on the sabbatical year 
(Deut. xxxi. 10-13). Kept with joy 
on the return from Babylon (Neh. 
Viii.); comp. the contemporary Ps. 
exviii. 14, 15, 19, 20, 22-27, in unde- 
signed coincidence, alluding to the 
feast, the joy, the building of the 
walls, and’ setting up of the gates; 
Zech. iv. 7-10, iii. 9, xiv. 16, 17. 
The earlier celebration under Zerub- 
babel was less formal and full ac- 
cording to the law (Ezra iii. 4); 
therefore it is unnoticed in the 
statement (Neh. viii. 17) that since 
Joshua’s days till then (when the 
later celebration under Nehemiah, 
which was fuller and more exact, 
took place) it had not been so 
kept. The people in the wilderness 
dwelt in tents, not booths (succoth). 
The primary design was a harvest 
feast kept in autumn bowers, possi- 
bly first in Goshen. The booth, like 


the tent, was a temporary dwelling, 
and so suited fairly to represent camp 
life in the desert. So Hosea (xii. 9) 
uses “tabernacles”’ or “tents” for 
‘booths,’ when speaking of the 
feast ; the booth was probably used 
at times in the desert when at cer- 
tain places they made a more perma- 
nent stay during the forty years. It 
commemorated, with thanksgiving for 
the harvest which was the seal of 
their settlement in a permanent in- 
heritance, their transition from no- 
madic to agricultural life. Its popu- 
larity induced Jeroboam to inaugur- 
ate his Bethel calf worship ‘with an 
imitation feast of tabernacles on the 
15th day of the eighth month, 
“which he devised of his own heart’’ 
(1 Kings xii. 32, 33), possibly because 
the northern harvest was a little 
later, and he wished to break off 


Israel from the association with 
Judah by having a different month 
from the seventh, which was the 
legal month. In Jerusalem the 
booths were built on the roofs, in 
house courts, in 
the temple court, 
and in the street 
of the water gate 
and of the Eph- 
raim gate. ‘They 
were inade of 
boughs of olive, 
palm, pine, 
myrtle, and ot her 
trees of thick 
foliage. From 
the first day of 
the feast to the seventh the Israelites 
carried in their hands “the fruit 
(marg.) of goodly trees, branches of 
palm, thick trees, and willows” 
(Lev. xxiii. 40). In one hand each 
carried a bundle of branches (called 
lulab or ‘‘ palm” in rabbinical Heb.) 
and in the other a citron (hadar, 
“goodly trees’’). The feast of ta- 
bernacles, like passover, began at full 
moon on the 15th day of the month; 
the first day was a day of holy con- 
vocation ; the seven days of the feast 
were followed by an eighth day, 
forming no part of it (Lev. xxiii. 34- 
36; Num. xxix. 35), a day of holy 
convocation, “‘a solemn assembly ”’ 
(atzereth), or, as the Heb. denotes, 
‘‘a closing festival’’ (2 Chron. vii. 9). 
On each of the seven days the offer- 
ing consisted of two rams, 14 lambs 
a year old, with 13 bulls on the first 
day, 12 on the second, and so on till 
on the seventh there were only seven, 
the whole amounting to70 bulls; but 
on the atzereth only one bull, one 
ram, and seven lambs. The booths or, 
according to Jewish tradition, huts 
of boards on the sides covered with 
boughs on the top, were occupied only 
the seven days, not on the atzereth. 


OLIVE BRANCH. 


The feast of tabernacles is referred to 


in John vii. 2, 37, viii. 12. Jesus 
alludes to the custom of drawing 
water from Siloam ina golden goblet 
and pouring it into one of the two 
silver basins adjoining the western 
side of the altar, and wine into the 
other, whilst the words of Isa. xii. 3 
were repeated, in commemoration of 
the water drawn from the rock in 
the desert ; the choir sang the great 
hallel, and waved palms at different 

arts of Ps. exviii., viz. ver. 1, 25, 29. 

irtually Jesus said, I am the living 
Rock of the living water. Cuming 
next day at daybreak to the temple 
court as they were extinguishing the 
artificial lights, two colossal golden 
candlesticks in the centre of the 
temple court, recalling the pillar of 
fire in the wilderness, Jesus said, ‘‘ I 
am the Light of the world’’ (John 
viii. 1, 2,12). As the sun by natural 
light was eclipsing the artificial 
lights, so Jesus implies, I, the Sun 
of rightequsness, am _ superseding 
your typical light. ‘‘The last great 
day of the feast’? is the atzereth, 
though the drawing of water was on 
previous days not omitted. Joy was 
the prominent feature, whence the 
proverb, “‘ he who has never seen the 
rejoicing at the pouring out of the 
water of Siloam has never seen joy 
in his life’? (Succah v. 1). The 


Tablets. 
Tabor=height, mound (tabar akin to 


feast was called Hosanna, “‘ save we 
beseech Thee.’’ Isa. xi. refers to 
the future restoration of Israel; the 
feast of tabernacles connected with 
chap. xii. doubtless will have its anti- 
type in their restored possession of 
aud rest in Canaan, after their long 
dispersion; just as the other two 
great feasts, passover and pentecost, 
have their autitype respectively in 
Christ’s sacrifice for us, and in His 
writing His new law on our hearts 
at pentecost. Jewish tradition makes 
Gog and Magog about to be defeated 
on the feast of tabernacles, or that 
the seven months’ cleansing shall 
end at that feast (Ezek. xxxix. 12). 
Rest after wanderings, lasting habit- 
ations after the life of wanderers, is 
the prominent thought of joy in the 
feast, alike in its former and in its 
future celebration. 


Tabitha. Aramaic, answering to 


Heb. tzebiah, ‘“‘a female gazelle,’ 
Dorcas (Acts ix. 36), the emblem of 
beauty. The Christian woman at 
Joppa, ‘full of good works and alms 
deeds’’ (as making coats and gar- 
ments for poor widows, comp. Job 
xxxi. 19, 20), who was raised from 
the dead by Peter’s prayer and words 
under the Spirit, “T., arise.”” Man 
in consequence believed in the Lord. 
Peter’s miraculous cure of Alneas at 
Lydda was what led T.’s believing 
friends to send so far, that he should 
come to them, with the hope of God’s 
power working by him even on the 
dead. After Christ’s example in the 
case of Jairus’ daughter, “‘ Peter put 
them all forth,’’ and prayed (comp. 
John xi. 41, 42), and then when he 
felt he had obtained his request 
spake the word of power, and gave 
her his hand to lift her up (Matt. ix. 
25; Mark v. 40, 41). 

[See AMULET. ] 


tzabar). 1. Ps. lxxxix. 12, “‘the N. and 
S. Tabor (i.e. the W.) and Hermon (E. 
of Jordan) shall rejoice,” ete. Their 
existence and majestic appearance are 
a silent hymn to their Creator’s 


praise ; the view from T. comprises 
as much of natural beauty and sacred 
interest as any in the Holy Land. 
Accurately answering to its name; 
alarge isolated moundlike mountain, 
1865 ft. high, N.E. of Esdraelon 
plain. On the W. however a narrow 
ridge connects it with the hills of 
Nazareth, which lies six or eight 
miles off due W. The southern end 
of the lake 
of Galilee 
lies 12 miles 
off to the E. 
It consists 
of lime- 
stone ; thick 
forests of 
oak,  ete., 
cover the sides, affording covert to 
wolves, boars, lynxes, and reptiles. 


WOLF. 


| Tadm 


TABRETS 


The summit is a mile and a half in 
circuit, surmounted with a four-gated 
fortress’s ruins, with an Arabic in- 
scription on one of the gateways re- 
cording its building or rebuilding by 
the sultan Abu Bekr. Namedamong 
Issachar’s boundaries (Josh. xix. 22), 
but the fortitied city at mount T.’s base 
may be meant there. [See CuisLoTH 
Tapor.} From T. Barak descended 
with his 10,000 men into the plain, at 
Deborah’s command, and conquered 
Sisera at the Kishon (Jud. iv. 6-15). 
{See KepesH.] Here Zebah and Zal- 
munna slew Gideon’s brothers (viii. 
18, 19). Herder makes T. to be meant 
when Moses says of Issachar and Ze- 
bulun (Deut. xxxiii. 19), “‘they shall 
call the people unto the mountain, 
there they shall offer sacrifices of 
righteousness.’ The open glades on 
the summit would form a suitable 
sanctuary, and were among “‘the high 
places” which ensnared Israel in 
idolatry ; so Hos. v. 1, ‘a net spread 
upon T.”’ Jewish tradition states that 
liers in wait in T. and Mizpah inter- 
cepted and murdered Israelites going 
from the northern kingdom up to 
Jerusalem to worship in Jehovah’s 
temple (comp. ver. 2). Jer. xlvi. 18, 
“as T. is among the mountains,’’ 7.e. 
as it towers high and unique by itself, 
so Nebuchadnezzar is-one not to be 
matched asa foe. The large bevelled 
stones among the ruins at the top 
belong to Roman times. 

The Lord’s transfiguration Jerome and 
others assigned to T. But the build- 
ings on T. (see Josephus, B. J. iv. 1, 
§8, and 1 Chron. vi. 77) are inconsist- 
ent with the solitude “ apart’’ of 
which the narrative (Matt. xvii. 1, 2) 
speaks. Moreover the transfiguration 
took place near Caesarea Philippi ; 
this fact, and the reference to the 
““snow,”’ accord best with mount 
Hermon being the scene (Mark viii. 
27, ix. 1-3). 2. The city of the 
Merarite Levites (1 Ciron. vi. 77). 
{See Carstora Tasor, Josh. xix. 
12.] 38. ‘The plain of T.” Felon, 
rather ‘‘ the oak of T.” (1 Sam. x. 8.) 
Identified by Ewald with the oak of 
Deborah (= Tabor differently pro- 
nounced), Rebekah’s nurse (Gen. 
xxxv. 8), and the palm of Deborah 
the prophetess (Jud. iv. 5; the dis- 
tance from Rachel’s sepulchre at 
Bethlehem is an objection), and the 
oak of the prophet of Bethel (1 
Kings xiii. 14). 


Tabrets. ‘I'anbourines. ‘The work- 


manship of thy tabrets was prepared 
in thee, in the day that thou wast 
created,’’ i.e. no sooner wast thou 
created than, like Adam, thou wast 
surrunded with tabrets, the emblem 
of Eden-like joys (Ezek. xxviii. 13). 
Tabrimon=good Rimmon [see]. A 
Syrian god. Father of Benhadad I. 
(1 Kings xv. 18.) 
Tache=clasp, to unite two opposite 
loops. Exod. xxvi. 6, 88, queres, 
used only as to the tabernacle cloth 
and the tent cloth; but “hook,” vav, 
is used only of the veil and of the tent 
curtain. 
Tachmonite. [See JasHoseam. | 
or. 2 Chron. viii. 4. Built by 
Solomon in the wilderness. Tamar, 
Heb. (1 Kings ix. 18), meaning “the 
city of palms,”’ answering to Palmyra 
from palma ‘‘a palm.” Solomon 
Parr XV. 


Tahpanhes. 
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fixed on the site, an oasis in the 
desert which lies between Palestine 
and Babylonia, as the commercial 


= —— 


TNS Sete 


RUINS OF PALMYRA. 


entrepot between Jerusalem and 
Babylon. Subsequently it linked 
Rome and Parthia by the mutual 
advantages of trade. In Trajan’s 
time it fell under Rome. Called by 
Hadrian, who rebuilt it, Hadriano- 
polis. Under the emperor Gallienus 
the Roman senate made Odenathus, 
a senator of Palmyra, its king for 
having defeated Sapor of Persia. On 
Odenathus’ assassination his widow 
Zenobia assumed the title Queen of 
the East, but was conquered and 
made captive (A.D. 273) by the 
emperor Aurelian. Merchants from 
the English factory at Aleppo, at the 
close of the 17th century, visited it, 
and reported their discoveries (Philos. 
Transact., A.D. 1695, vol. xix., 83). 
Aglibelus and Melachbelus, i.e. the 
summer and the winter sun, are 
named in one inscription (Bochart, 
Geogr. Sacr., ii. 8, §811). Long lines 
of Corinthian columns still remain, 
producing a striking effect ; probably 
of the second and third centuries A.D. 
A fragment of a building bears 
Diocletian’s name. There are remains 
of walls of Justinian’s time. Robt. 
Wood’s “ The Ruins of Palmyra,” a 
folio with splendid engravings (A.D. 
1753), is the best work on T.; see 
also chap. xi. of Gibbon’s ‘‘ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 


Tahan. Num. xxvi. 35, 1 Chron. vii. 


25. 
Tahath. 1.1 Chron. vi. 24, 28, 38. 


2. 1 Chron. vii. 20. 3. Grandson of 
2; but Burrington makes him son 
of Ephraim, and slain by the men of 
Gath in a raid on cattle (1 Chron. 
vii. 20, 21). Also T. 2 is Tahan. 


Tahath. A stage in Israel’s desert 


march between Makheloth (Nakhel) 
and Tarah (Tawarah) (Num. xxxiii. 
Meaning lower or below. Ifa 
district it is probably the mountain 
region of the Tyahah Arabs, the 
jebel et Tih. 

A city on the Tanitic 
branch of the Nile, in Lower Egypt, 
called by the Greeks Daphne. On 
the N.E. border, near Pelusium, of 
which it was the outpost; therefore 
soon reached from Palestine by Jo- 
hanan (Jer. xliii. 7, 9). Pharaoh 
had there a ‘‘ palace”’ being built or 
repaired in the prophet’s time, with 


EGYPTIAN BRICK MAKERS. 


bricks made of clay in a ‘brick 
kiln” at the entry. Of the same 
materials, Jeremiah foretells, should 
the substructure of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
throne be built, implying that Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s throne should be raised 


TAMAR 


on the downfall of Pharaoh’s throne: 
xlvi. 14, “publish in Migdol (E.) 

. Noph (S.), oes Dagar (W's 
here Jews were dwelling (xliv. 1). 
In Isa. xxx. 4 it is ‘‘ Hanes”’ by con- 
traction. In Jer. ii. 16 “the children 
of Noph (Memphis, the capital) and 
Tahapaues” (with which the Jews 
came most in contact) represent the 
Egyptians generally, who under 
Pharaoh Necho slew the king of 
Judah, Josiah, at Megiddo, and de- 
posed Jehoahaz for Eliakim or Jeboi- 
akim (2 Kings xxiii. 29, 30, 33-35). 
Called from the goddess Tphnet. 
Now Tel Defenneh. 

Tahpenes. Wife of the Pharaoh 
(conjectured to be Psusennes of the 
Tanitic line) who received Hadad the 
Edomite, when fleeing from David 
(1 Kings xi. 19). Her sister married 


Hadad. 
1 Chron. ix. 41. 


Tahrea. 
viii. 35. 

Tahtim-Hodshi, land of. A cor- 
rupt text, 2 Sam. xxiv. 6, which not 
even the LXX. or Syriac help towards 
understanding. Visited by Joab in 
taking the census, between Gilead 
and Dan Jaan; therefore is E. of 
Jordan. 

Talent. [See Monry.] Attic-alent 
=£193 15s. The Hebrew talent was 
3000 shekels; if the shekel be 2s. 6d., 
=£875. Heb. kibbar, ‘‘a globe.” 

Talitha cumi. Aramaic, “ damsel, 
arise’; Christ’s words to Jairus’ 
daughter (Mark v. 41). From talah 
‘*a Jamb.” 

Talmai=furrows. 1. One of the 
three giant sons of Anak slain at 
Hebron or Kirjath Arba (their dwell- 
ing place at the time of the spies, 
Num. xiii. 22) by the men of Judah 
under Caleb (Jud. i. 10, Josh. xv. 
14). 2. Of the Geshur royal family, 
son of king Ammihud; father of 
David’s wife Maacah (2 Sam. xiii. 
37) ; grandfather of Absalom. David 
formed the unfortunate connection 
doubtless in his invasion of the 
Geshurites (1 Sam. xxvii. 8, 2 Sam. 
ii. 8). His passion for beauty at all 
costs bore its bitter fruits. T. har- 
boured Absalom, the beautiful son of 
a beautiful mother, when fleeing after 


TAREA in 


vii. 55, Ezra ii. 53. 

Tamar=a palm. 1. [See Jupau.] 
Herimportance in the narrative (Gen. 
xxxviii. 6-30) lies in her being the 
instrument (though in an incestuous 
way) of saving from extinction the 
family and tribe from which Mes- 
siah was to spring. Er and Onan 
were dead; and Judah’s wife Bath- 
shua. Shelah alone remained; and 
Judah’s parental fears for him, lest 
if joined to T. he too like his brothers 
should die, were preventing Judah 
from giving him as the tribe law 
required (Deut. xxv. 5, Matt. xxii. 
24) to T. She took the desperate 
measure of helping herself by incest. 
Pharez and Zarah were her sons by 
Judah; and a fruitful race followed, 
God not sanctioning but overruling 
evil to His own good purpose (Rom. 
iii. 5-8; Ruth iv. 12, 22; Matt.i.3). 
2. Daughter of David aed Beash 


TAMAR 


the handsome ABsaLom’s [see] beau- 
tiful sister ; forced by AMNON [see 
at his bad friend, Jonapas’s [see 
abominable suggestion (2 Sam. xiii., 
1 Chron. iii. 9). Beauty is a snare 
unless grace accompany and guard it 
(Prov. xxxi. 30). T. excelled in bak- 
ing palatable cakes (lebibah, “‘ heart- 
cakes,’ with spices as ‘cordials’’). 
Amnon availed himself of this to 
effect his design, as if he wished to 
see the exquisite grace with which 
she baked before his eyes. She re- 
monstrated at his force, dwelling 
twice on such baseness being wrought 
‘*in Israel,” where a higher law 
existed than in heathendom. Yet 
such was the low opinion she, in 
common with the rest of David’s 
children, formed of the king’s fool- 
ish fondness for his offspring that 
she believed it would outweigh his 
regard for the law of God against 
incest (Lev. xviii. 9, 11). Amnon 
was his eldest son, from whom he 
would not withhold evenahalf sister ! 
Each prince, it appears, had his own 
establishment, and princesses were 
not above baking ; the king’s daugh- 
ters in their virginity were distin- 
guished by “‘ garments of divers co- 
lours.” 3. Absalom’s sole surviving 
child, beautiful as her aunt and 
father; married Uriel of Gibeah, 
and bore Maachah, wife of Reho- 
boam king of Judah (1 Kings xv. 2; 
2 Chron. xi. 20-22, xiii. 2), and 
mother of Abijah (2 Sam. xiv. 7). 
Tamar. AspotS.E. of Judah (Ezek. 
xlvii. 12, xlvii. 28). A day’s journey 
S. of Hebron towards Elam (Elath 
on the Red Sea), according to the 
Onomasticon. 
Tammuz. From tamzuz, “melted 
down,”’ referring to the river Adonis 
fed by the melted snows of Lebanon, 
also to the sun’s decreasing heat in 
winter, and to Venus’ melting la- 
mentations for Adonis. T. was the 
Syrian Adonis (Jerome), Venus’ 
paramour, killed by a wild boar, and 
according to mythology permitted to 
spend half the year on earth and 
obliged to spend the other half in the 
lower world. An annual feast was 
kept to him in June (T. in the 
Jewish calendar) at Byblos, when 
the Syrian women tore off their hair 
in wild grief, antl yielded their persons 
to prostitution, consecrating the hire 
of their infamy to Venus; next 
followed days of rejoicing for his 
return to the earth. The idea fabled 
was spring’s beauties and the river’s 
waters destroyed by summer heat 
(the river Adonis or nahr Ibrahim 
in spring becomes discoloured with 
the heavy rains swelling the streams 
from Lebanon, which discolouration 
superstition attributed to T.’s blood); 
or else the earth clothed with beauty 
in the half year whilst the sun is in 
the upper hemisphere, and losing it 
when he descends to the lower (Ezek. 
viii. 14). Instead of ‘‘ weeping for 
T.,” the idol of. beauty and licentious- 
ness, the women ought to have 
wept for the national sins. Christian 
women, instead of weeping over 
fictitious tales of morbid love and 
carnal sorrows, ought to consecrate 
their fine sensibilities to the active 
romotion of the glory of Him who 
is altogether lovely, and whose bitter 
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and unmerited sufferings should call 
forth our tears of grateful and glow- 
ing love. Imitate Mary who, when 
all others were gone, stood at the 
crucified Lord’s sepulchre weeping, 
and so had her tears dried up by the 
risen Saviour Himself (John xx. 11- 
16). Isis’ relation to Osiris in Egypt 
was the same as that of Venus to 
Adonis. Adoni means my lord, like 
Baali. Constantine suppressed the 
worship for its profligacy. 

Tanach. Josh. xxi. 25. [See 
TAANACH. | 

Tanhumeth, Jer. xl. 8, 2 Kings 
xxv. 23. 

Tanis. See Zoan. 

Taphath=a drop.  Solomon’s 
daughter, wife of the son of Abi- 
nadab,Solomon’s commissariat officer 
in Dor (1 Kings iv. 11). 

Tappuah=apple. 1, A city of Judah 
in the shephelah or low hilly region 
(Josh. xv. 34); on the lower slopes of 
the hills, 12 miles W. of Jerusalem. 
2. On Ephraim’s border, notfar from 
the Mediterranean, “‘ THE LAND OF 
T.,” in the territory of Ephraim but 
belonging to Manasseh (Josh. xvi. 8, 
xvii. 8). Having a good spring it is 
called En Tappuah (xvii.7). Near 
the torrent Kanah. 

Tappuah. A son of Hebron (1 Chron. 
ii. 48); perhaps the meaning is a 
place near Hebron where one of 
Hebron’s sons settled, whence the 
family took its name. Smith’s Bible 
Dict. makes T. colonised by the men 
of Hebron, the same place as Brera 
Tappuan [see]. But the continua- 
tion of the genealogy, and Korah 
being never mentioned as a place, 
requires Hebron to be a person. 

Tarah. <A stage in Israel’s march 
between Tahath (jebel et Tih) and 
Mithcah (Num. xxxiii. 27). The 
region possibly of the Tawarah 
Arabs. 

Taralah. In Benjamin. Josh. xviii. 


27. 

Tares. Matt, xiii. 24-30. Zizanion, 
Arab zowan, Heb. zonin; zan means 
nausea. Not our vetch, but darnel ; 
at first impossible to distinguish from 
wheat or barley, until the wheat’s 
ear is developed, when the thin fru't- 
less ear of the darnel 
is detected. Its root 
too so intertwines 
with that of the wheat 
that the farmer can- 
not separate them, 
without plucking up 
both, ‘‘till the time 
of harvest.”” Theseed 
is like wheat, but 
smaller and_ black, 
and when mixed with 
wheat flour causes dizziness, intoxi- 
cation, and paralysis; Loliwm temu- 
lentum, bearded darnel, the only 
deleterious grain among all the 
numerous grasses. French ivraie, 
“tipsy grass,” whence our harmless 
“rye grass” is named. Hollow pro- 
fessors, having the form without the 
reality of godliness, nay, even hurtful 
and bad (Isa. xxix. 18, Matt. xv. 8, 
Mark vii. 6, Ezek. xxxiii. 31). None 
but the Lord of the harvest can dis- 
tinguish the seeming from the real. 
The attempt to forestall His judg- 
ment for the sake of securing a pure 
church has always failed, and has only 


Tarpelites. 


Tarsus. 


TARSUS 


tended to foster spiritual pride and 
hypocrisy. Trench makes the ‘‘tares” 
degenerate wheat (Parables, 91); sin 
is not a generation but a degeneracy. 
Ezra iv. 9. Colonists 
planted in Samaria after Israel’s de- 
portation by Assyria. Conjectured 
to be the Tapyri, a Median tribe E. of 
Elymais (Ptolemy, vi. 2, § 6), or the 
Tarpetes, a Meeotic race (Strabo, xi. 
495). 


Tarshish. Tartessus (as Asshur 


became Athur, Bashan Batancea), 
a Phoenician city 8. of Spain; the 
portion of Spain known to the He- 
brews (Ps. lxxii. 10). ‘“‘The kings 
of T. .. . kings of Sheba,”’ i.e. the 
wealthy T. in the far W. and Sheba 
in the S.E. T. was a dependency of 
Phoenician Tyre. Isa. xxiii. 6, 10: 
(“ pass through thy land as a river, O 
daughter of T.,” i.e. Tartessus and 
its inhabitants would now that Tyre’s 
strength was disabled pour forth as 
waters, no longer kept working mines 
for the parent city), 14, 18; Ezek. 
xxvi. 15, 18, xxvii. 12. ‘‘T. was thy 
(Tyre’s) merchant . . . with silver, 
iron, tin, and lead, they traded in thy 
fairs.” T. was famed for various 
metals exported to Tyre; most of 
them were drawn from Spain and 
Portugal, tin possibly from Corn- 
wall or from Lusitania or Portugal. 
“€ Ships of T.” are mentioned often : 
Ps. xlviii. 7, ‘Thou brakest the 
ships of T. with an east wind,” al- 
luding with undesigned coincidence 
to the event recorded 2 Chron. xx. 
36, 37; ‘‘ Jehoshaphat joined him- 
self with Ahaziah king of Israel to 
make ships togo to T. . . . inEzion 
Gaber . .. because... the Lord 
hath broken thy works,”’ 7.e. wrecked 
thy ships. The ships of T. built at. 
Ezion Geber on the Elanitice gulf of 
the Red Sea (1 Kings xxii. 48) were 
intended by Jehoshaphat to trade 
with Africa and India; but a copyist 
in 2 Chron. xx. 86 makes them go to 
T. It is possible they were carried 
across the land to the Mediterranean, 
but more likely that “ ships of T.’’ 
mean large vessels, as our pbrase 
“Hast Indiamen’’ does not imply 
the destination but the size; the 
copyist mistook the phrase for the 
destination. So in 1 Kings ix. 26, 
x. 22; 2 Chron. ix. 21: the “‘pea- 
eceks”’ point to India, for southern 
Asia and the isles of the eastern 
archipelago are their native home. 
The names too are of Sanskrit ety- 
mology, tukki, akin to Tamil toka,. 
“the tailed bird,’’ i.e. peacock. So 
“apes,” kaph, akin to Sanskrit kapi. 
The Greeks received the peacock 
from Persia, as the Gr. ta%s is the 
Persian taus. Strabo makes the 
Beetis or Guadalquivir (great stream) 
be called Tartessus. An island, a 
town, and a region bore the name. 
fOn Gen. x. 4, which Rawlinson re- 
fers to Tarsus, see, at the close. ] 
Acts ix. 11, xxii. 3, xxi. 39. 
Paul’s birthplace and early residence. 
Capital of Cilicia, in a plain on the 
river Cydnus at the foot of the 
asses northward over mount Taurus. 
into Cappadocia and Lycaonia-— 
Through these passes a road led to 
Lystra and Iconium (Acts xiv.) 
another road by the Amanian an 
Syrian gates eastwards to Antioch. 


Tartan. 


TARTAK 


Founded by Sennacherib of Assyria ; 
the Greeks too took part in its colo- 
nisation (Strabo xiv. 673), Xenophon 


TARSUS. 


mentions it (Tarsoi in the Anabasis). 
Julius Cesar rewarded T. for fidelity, 
and Augustus made it a free city, 
i.e. governed by its own laws and ma- 
gistrates and free from tribute, but 
without Roman citizenship, which 
Paul must have acquired in some 


COIN OF TARSUS. 


otherway. Ranked by Strabo above 
Athens and Alexandria for its school 
of literatureand philosophy; Atheno- 
dorus, Augustus’ tutor, the gram- 
marians Artemidorus and Diodorus, 
andthe tragedian Dionysides belonged 
to T. Here Paul received providen- 
tially that training whichadapted him 
for dealing with the polished Greeks 
on their own ground, quoting Aratus 
a Cilician poet, Epimenides a Cretan, 
and Menander the Athenian come- 
dian. He resided in T. at intervals 
after his conversion (Acts ix. 30, 
xi. 25); after his first visit to Jeru- 
salem and before his ministry with 
Barnabas at Antioch, and doubtless 
at the commencement of his second 
and third missionary journeys (xv. 
41, xviii. 23). 


G. Rawlinson thinks Tarshish in Gen. 


x. 4 can scarcely designate Tartes- 
sus, founded not till after Moses, but 
T. in Cilicia; though said to be 
founded by Sennacherib, an old 
settlement doubtless preceded his 
colony. Thus Tarshish in Gen. x. 4 
will represent the Cilicians or the 
Greeks in Cilicia; it is associated 
with Kittim or Cyprus, which was 
near. 


Tartak. Idol of the Avvite colonists 


planted by Hsarhaddon in Samaria 
(2 Kings xvii. 31). Worshipped under 
the form of an ass (Talmud Bab. 
Sanhedrin, 63 b.). In Egyptian 
hieroglyphics the ass symbolises T, 
(Plutarch Is. and Os. 14.) T. may 
be of Persian origin, meaning the 
prince of darkness, belonging to the 
under world or some planet of ill 
fortune. The Carmanians worship- 
ped Mars with an ass (2 Kings xvii. 
31). In Pehlevi tar thakh means 
deep darkness, hero of darkness. 

Next to the Assyrian king 
in apparent rank. The commander 
in chief, who commanded his armies 
in his absence (Isa. xx. 1). One sent 
against Ashdod by Sargon, distinct 
from Sennacherib’s tartan (2 Kings 
xviii. 17.) After the tartan came the 
rabsaris, “chief eunuch,’ who had 


Tatnai. 


Taxes. 
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right of near approach to the king’s 
person, and introduced strangers and 
attended to his comforts; then the 
rabshakeh, ‘‘ chief cupbearer,” re- 
presenting his master in embassies. 
A Persian satrap “ on this 
side,’”’ i.e. the Jewish side, of the 
Euphrates (Hzra iii. 5, 6, vi. 6, 18). 
[See SHETHAR Boznal. ] 

[See Pustrcan.] Each Is- 
raelite paid a half shekel as “ atone- 
ment money” for the service of the 
tabernacle, the morning and evening 
sacrifice, the incense, wood, shew- 
bread, red heifers, scapegoat, ete. 
(Exod. xxx. 13.) This became an 
annual payment on the return from 
Babylon; at first only a third of a 
shekel (Neh. x. 32); afterwards a 
half, the didrachma (Matt. xvii. 24); 
paid by every Jew wherever in the 
world he might be (Josephus Ant. 
xvili. 9,§ 1). Under kings the taxes 
were much increased: a tithe of the 
soil’s produce and of cattle (1 Sam. 
viii. 15, 17) ; forced military service, 
a month every year (ver. 12, 1 Kings 
ix. 22, 1 Chron. xxvii. 1); gifts, 
nominally voluntary but really im- 
perative (like the old English “‘ be- 
nevolences’’), and expected, as at 
the beginning of a reign or in war 
(1 Sam. x. 27, xvi. 20, xvii. 18). Im- 
port duties on foreign articles (1 
Kings x. 15); monopolies of com- 
merce; gold, linen from Egypt (1 
Kings ix. 28, x. 28); the first cuttings 
of hay, ‘‘ the king’s mowings” (Amos 
vii. 1). Exemption from taxes was 
deemed an ample reward for military 
service (1 Sam. xvii. 25). The taxes, 
not the idolatry, of Solomon caused 
the revolt under his son; and Ado- 
ram, as over the tribute, was the 
chief object of hatred (1 Kings xii. 
4,18). The Assyrian and Egyptian 
conquerors imposed heavy taxes on 
the Israelite and Jewish kings, Mena- 
hem, Hoshea, Hezekiah, Josiah (2 
Kings xv. 20, xvii. 4, xviii. 14, xxiii.35). 


Under the Persian Darius Hystaspes 


each satrap had to pay a fixed sum 
which he levied from the people with 
extortion. Juda had to provide for 
the governor’s household daily main- 
tenance, besides 40 shekels a day 
(Neh. v. 14, 15). The three sources 
of revenue were: (1) the mindah or 
“measured payment’ or ‘toll,’ .e. 
direct taxes; (2) the excise on arti- 
cles of consumption, ‘‘tribute,”’ belo ; 
(3) ‘fcustom” (halak), payable at 
bridges, fords, and stations on the 
road (Ezra iv. 13, 20). The priests, 
Levites, singers, porters, and Nethi- 
nim were exempted by Artaxerxes 
(vii. 24). The distress of the people 
by taxes and forced service is pathe- 
tically described (Neh. ix. 37). They 
mortgaged their lands to buy corn, 
and borrowed money at one per cent 
per month, 7.e. 12 per cent. per year, 
to pay the king’s tribute; failing 
payment they became slaves to their 
creditors. 


When Judea fell under Rome, the 


taxes were farmed, viz. the dues 
(telos) at harbours and city gates, 
and the poll tax (census or epikepha- 
laion) ; the lawfulness of the latter 
alone the rabbins questioned (Matt. 
xxii. 17). Judas of Galilee raised a 
revolt against it (Josephus Ant. xviii. 
1, § 6; B. J. ii. 8, § 1). Besides 


TEKOA 


there was a property tax, the registry 
and valuation for which took place 
at Christ’s birth and was completed 
by: Quirinus [see Cyrenius| after 
Archelaus’ deposition (Luke i. 1, 2). 
The Christian’s rule is Matt. xxii. 21, 
Rom. xiii. 7. 

Taxing. Luke ii.1,2. [See Jesus 
Curist, CyrENniIvs, CENSUS. } 

Tebah. Gen. xxii. 24. 

Tebaliah. 1 Chron. xxvi. 11. 

Tebeth. See Monru. 

Tehinnah. Father or founder of Ir 
Nahash (city of Nahash, probably 
father of Abigail, and step sister of 
David: 2 Sam. xvii. 25, 1 Chron. ii. 
16) ; Eshton’s son; of Judah, of the 
men of Rechab (1 Chron. iv. 12). 

Teil: celah. [See Oak.] Royle 
makes it the terebinth pistacia, 


TEREBINTH PISTACIA, 


whence comes the pistachio nut and 
Chio turpentine. 

Tekoa. 2 Sam. xiv. 2. A town of 
Judah (2 Chron. xi. 6). Six Roman 
miles from Bethlehem, (tothe 8.E.,) 
which was six miles 8. of Jerusalem. 
T. was thus 12 from Jerusalem (Ku- 
sebius), but only nine by a shorter 
route (Jerome). The wise woman 
whom Joab suborned to persuade 
David to restore Absalom belonged 
to T. (2 Sam. xiv.) Rehoboam 
fortified it (2 Chron. xi. 6). It was 
Amos’ birthplace. Jeremiah, warn- 
ing Judah to flee southward from the 
enemy advancing from the N. (Jer. 
vi. 1), plays upon the sound tikehe 
Tekoa, ‘blow the trumpet in T.’” 
The derivation taqua’ “to strike” 
alludes to the stakes struck into the 
ground to secure the tents of the 
shepherds who roamed in ‘‘the wild- 
erness of T.,’’? which was E. of the 
town or cluster of pastoral tents. 


TEKOA, 


Ira, one of David’s thirty mighties, 
was a Tekoite (2 Sam. xxiii. 26). 
The Tekoites repaired the wall under 
Nehemiah (i. 5, 27); but “their 
nobles put not their necks to the 
work of their Lord.” Contrast iv. 
6, “the people had a mind to work ”’ 
(Jud. v. 28, Col. iii. 28)... Amos? 
[see] familiarity with the T. desert 
and the danger of a shepherd’s life 
affected his style. bs 

In the lists of Judah (1 Chron. ii. 24, 
iv. 5) Ashur, Hezron’s posthumous 
son and Caleb’s brother, ismentioned 
as father, é.e. founder or prince, of 
T. Now Tekwa; within sight of 


TEL-ABIB 


“the Frank mountain,” the site of 
Herod’s castle, formerly BeraHac- 
CEREM [see] ; broken columns, heaps 
of bevelled stones, cisterns,and square 
foundations of houses, mark the site 
which is on a broad. topped hill, with 
the remains of a square tower at the 
N.E.; it commands the view of the 
level range of the Moabite mount- 
ains, affording frequent glimpses of 
the Dead Sea. 

Tel-abib. The bill or mound Abib. 
The place of Ezekiel’s residence 
among the Jewish captives in Baby- 
lonia, on the Chebar, a branch of the 
Euphrates (iii. 15); the nahr Mal- 
cha, Nebuchadnezzar’s royal canal. 

Tel-harsa, TeL-HARESHA. A Baby- 
lonian town from which certain Jews 
who “could not show .. . whether 
they were of Israel”? returned to 
Juda with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 59, 
Neh. vii. 61). Meaning “hill of the 
wood” (Gesenius). 

Tel-melah. Connected with Tel- 
harsa and Cherub (Chiripha, in 
Ptolemy). Thelme (Ptolemy v. 20) 
or “hill of salt,” a city of the low salt 
district near the Persian gulf (Ge- 
senius). 

Telah. 1 Chron. vii. 25. 

Telaim. Where Saul numbered his 
host before attacking Amalek(1 Sam. 
xv. 4). Same as Telem probably. 
LXX. and Josephus read Gilgal 
but no Heb. MS. sanctions this. 

Telassar. Isa. xxxvii. 12. THeEn- 
ASAR, 2 Kings xix. 12. ‘* Hili (or 
sanctuary) of Asshur’’; a place 
wrested from the children of Eden 
Assyria. Somewhere in western 
Mesopotamia ; associated with Gozan, 
Haran, and Rezeph, in the hill 
country above the upper Mesopo- 
tamian plain, from which rises the 
river Khabour. The targum on Gen. 
x. 12 understands T. to be Resen. 

Telem. A city in the extreme S. of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 24). [See bg el 
Conjectured to be Kubbet el Baul, 
bordering on the Dhullam Arabs. 

Telen. Ezra x. 24. Tazmon, Neh. 


xii. 25. 

Tema=desert land. Ishmael’sninth 
son (Gen. xxv. 15). Founder of 
au Arab tribe in the northern Ara- 
bia Deserta, on the border of the 
Syrian desert (Job vi. 19); ‘the 
troops of T.” are the caravans on 
the direct road anxiously “ looking 
for” the return of their compa- 
nions gone to look for water; the 
failure of it in the wady and the dis- 
appointment depict Job’s disappoint- 
ment at not findins comfort from his 
friends whose professions promised 
so much (Isa. xxi. 14, Jer. xxv. 23). 
Teyma, a small town, preserves the 
name (Themme in Ptolemy v. 19, 
§ 6); commanded by the castle El 
Ablak of a Jew Samuel (A.D. 550), 
attributed by tradition to Solomon, 
now in ruins; originally meant to 
protect the caravan route on the N. 
of Arabia. Comp. Gen. xxv. 15, 
“sons of Ishmael, by their towns 
and castles.” The Heb. however for 
“castles” may mean “ hamlets”; 
see Speaker’s Comm., Num. xxxi. 
10; from tor “a row,” viz. of rude 
dwellings, of stones piled one on 
another and covered with tent cloths, 
like the dovars in Algeria. 

Teman=on the right. So south to 
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one facing east. Son of Eliphaz, 
Esau’s son (Gen: xxxvi. 11) ; a duke 
of Edom. ‘The southern part of 
Idumea. Habakkuk (iii. 3) confirms 
this southern position, from which 
as the starting point in the region 
of mount Puaran the Holy One’s 
coming is northwards. Hzek. xxv. 
13 transl. ‘‘ I will make it desolate 
from Teman (in the S.) even to 
Dedan (in the N.W.); they shall 
fall by the sword,” 1t.e. the whole 
land of Edom. Famed for wisdom : 
Jer. xlix. 8, “is wisdom no more in 
T.?”’ ete.; comp. 1 Kings iv. 380, and 
for “mighty men” Obad. 8, 9. 
Eliphaz the ‘Temanite is mentioned 
as a wise man in Job ii. 11, xxii. 1. 
Eusebius and Jerome mention T. as 
a town 15 miles from Petra, and a 
Roman post. 

Temeni. 1 Chron. iv. 6. 

Temple. [See JERUSALEM and Ta- 
BERNACLE.| David cherished the 
design of superseding the tent and 
curtains by a permanent building of 
stone (2 Sam. vii. 1,2); God praised 
him for having the design “in his 
heart ’’ (1 Kings viii. 18); but as he 
had been so continually in wars 
(v. 3, 5), and had “shed blood 
abundantly’’ (1 Chron. xxii. 8, 9, 
xxvili. 2, 3-10), the realization was 
reserved for SOLOMON [see] his son. 
The building of the temple marks 
an era in Israel’s history, the nation’s 
first permanent settlement in peace 
and rest, as also the name “ Solo- 
mon,’’ man of peace, implied. The 
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site was the threshing floor of 
Araunah the Jebusite, whereon 
David by Jehovah’s command 
erected an altar and offered burnt 
offerings and e offerings (2 
Sam. xxiv. 18-35 ; 1 Chron. xxi. 
18-30, xxii. 1); Jehovah's signifying 
by fire His acceptance of the sacri- 
fice David regarded as the Divine 
designation of the area for the 
temple. “ This is the house of the 
Lord God, and this is the altar. . . 
for Israel”? (2 Chron. iii. 1). ‘ Solo- 


mon began to build the house of | 


Jehovah at Jerusalem in mount 
Moriah (Heb. in the mount of the 
viston of Jehovah) where He ap- 
peared unto David in the place that 


TEMPLE 


David had prepared in the threshing 
floor of Ornan the Jebusite.’’ Warren 
identifies the ‘‘ dome of the rock”’ 
with Ornan’s threshing floor and the 
temple altar. Solomon’s temple was 
there in the Haram area, but his 
palace in the 8.H. of it, 300 ft. from 
N. to S., and 600 from E. to W., and 
Solomon’s porch ran along the HE. 
side of the Haram area. The temple 
was on the boundary line between 
Judah and Benjamin, and so formed 
aconnecting link between the north- 
ernand the southern tribes; almostin 
the centre of the nation. The to 
of the hill having been levelled, 
walls of great stones (some 30 ft. 
long) were built on the sloping sides, 
and the interval between was occu- 
pied by vaults or filled up with 
earth. The lower, bevelled stones of 
the wall still remain; the relics of 
the eastern wall alone being Solo- 
mon’s, the southern and western 
added later, but still belonging to 
the first temple; the area of the first 
temple was ultimately a square, 200 
yards, a stadium on each side, but in 
Solomon’s time a little less. Warren 
makes it a rectangle, 900 ft. from 
E. to W., and 600 from N. to S 
“The Lord gave the pattern in 
writing by His hand upon David,” 
and ‘‘by His Spirit,” 7.e. David 
wrote the directions under Divine in- 
spiration and gave them to Solomon 
(1 Chron. xxviii. 11-19). The temple 
retained the general proportions of 
the tabernacle doubled; the length 
60 cubits (90 ft.), the breadth 20 
cubits (30 ft.) :1 Kings vi. 2, 2 Chron. 
ii. 8. The height 30 cubits, twice 
the whole height of the tabernacle 
(15) measuring from its roof, but the 
oracle 20 cubits (double the height of 
the tabernacle walls, 10), making a 
perfect cube like that of the taber- 
nacle, which was half, i.e. ten each 
way; the difference between the 
height of the oracle and that of the 
temple, viz. ten cubits, was occupied 
by the upper rooms mentioned in 
2 Chron. ii. 9, overlaid with pure 
old. The temple looked toward the 
f, having the most holy place in the 
extreme W. In front was a porch 
as broad as the temple, 20 cubits, and 
ten deep; whereas the tabernacle 
rch was but five deep and ten 
sey Thus the ground plan of the 
temple was 70 cubits, t.e. 105 ft., or, 
adding the porch, 80 cubits, by 40, 
whereas that of the tabernacle was 
40 by 20, i.e. just half. In 2 Chron. 
iii. 4 the 120 cubits for the height of 
the porch is out of all proportion to 
the Peight of the temple; either 20 
(with Syriac, Arabic and LXX.) or 
30 ought to be read; the omission 
of mention of the height in 1 Kings 
vi. 3 favours the idea that the porch 
was of the same height as the 
temple, i.e. 30. Two brazen pillars 
(Boaz= strength is in Him, and Ja- 
chin=He will establish), 18 cubits 
high, with a chapiter of five cubits, 
in all 23, stood, not supporting the 
temple roof, but _as_monwments be- 
fore the porch (1 Kings vii. 15-22). 
The 35 instead of 18, in 2 Chron. ii, 
15, arose from a copyist’s error (con- 
founding yah=18 with lah=85). 
The circumference of the pillars was 
12 cubits or 18 ft.; the significance 


TEMPLE 


of the two pillars was eternal sta- 
bility and the strength of Jehovah in 
Israel, as representing the kingdom of 
God on earth, of which thetemple was 
the visible pledge, Jehovah dwelling 
there in the midst of His people. 
Solomon (1 Kings vi. 5, 6) built against 
the wall of the house storeys, or an 
outwork consisting of three storeys, 
round about, i.e. against the longer 
sides and the hinder wall, and not 
against the front also, where was the 
porch. Rebates (three for the three 
floors of the side storeys and one for 
the roof) or projecting ledges were 
attached against the temple wall at 
the point where the lower beams of 
the different side storeys were placed, 
so that the heads of the beams rested 
on the rebates and were not inserted 
in ‘the actual temple wall. As the 
exterior of the temple wall contracted 
at each rebate, while the exterior wall 
of the side cham- 
ber was straight, 
the breadth of the 
chambers in- 
“ ereased each sto- 
rey upwards. The 
lowest was only 
five broad, the 
second six, and 
thé third seven; 
in height they 
were each five cu- 
bits. Winding 
stairs led from 
chamber to cham- 
ber upwards (vi. 
8). The windows 
(vi. 4) were made 
“with closed 
beams”’ Heb., 7.e. 
the lattice work 
of which could 
not be opened and 
closed at will, as 
in dwelling houses 
(2 Kings xiii. 17). 
The Chaldee and 
rabbinical tra- 
dition that they 
were narrower 
without than with- 
in is probable ; 
this would adapt 
them to admit 
light and air and 
et out smoke, 
hey were on the temple side walls 
in the ten cubits’ space whereby the 
temple walls, being 30 cubits high, 
outtopped the side storeys, 20 high. 
The tabernacle walls were ten high, 
and the whole height 15, i.e. the roof 
rising five above the internal walls, 
just half the temple proportions: 20, 
30, 10 respectively. 
The stone was made ready in the quarry 
before it was brought, so that there 
was neither hammer nor axe nor 
any tool heard in the house while 
it was building (1 Kings vi. 7). In 
the Bezetha vast cavern, accidentally 
discovered by tapping the ground 
with a stick outside the Damascus 
gate at Jerusalem, evidences still 
remain of the marvellous energy with 
which they executed the work; the 
galleries, the pillars supporting the 
roof, and the niches from which the 
huge blocks were taken, of the same 
form, size, and material as the stones 
S.E. of the Haram area. The stone, 
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soft in its native state, becomes hard 
as marble when exposed to the air. 
The quarry is 600 ft. long and runs 
S.E. At the end are blocks half 
quarried, the marks of the chisel as 
fresh as on the day the mason ceased ; 
but the temple was completed with- 
out them, still they remain attached 
to their native bed, a type of multi- 
tudes, impressed in part, bearing 
marks of the 
teacher’s chisel, 
but never incor- 
porated into the 
spiritual temple. 
The masons’ 
Phenician 
marks still re- 
main on the stones in this quarry, 
and the peculiar bevelling of the 
stones in the temple wall overhanging 
the ravine corresponds to that in the 
cave quarry. Compare 1 Pet. ii. 5; 
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PLAN OF TEMPLE AND SURROUNDINGS. 


the election of the church, the spirit- 
ual temple, in God’s eternal predesti- 
nation, before the actual rearing of 
that temple (Eph. i. 4,5; Rom. viii. 
29, 30), and the peace that reigns 
within and above, in contrast to the 
toil and noise outside in the world 
below wherein the materials of the 
spiritual temple are heing prepared 
(John xvi. 83), are the truths sym- 
bolised by the mode of rearing 
Solomon’s temple. On the eastern 
wall at the S.H. angle are the Phe- 
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PHENICIAN MARES ON STONE IN TEMPLE WALL. 


nician red paint marks. These 
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marks cut into or painted on the 
bottom rows of the wall at the S.E. 
corner of the Haram, at a depth of 
90 ft. where the foundations rest on 
the rock itself, are pronounced by 
Deutsch to have been cut or painted 
when the stones were first laid in 
their present places, and to be Phe- 
nician letters, numerals, and masons’ 
quarry signs; some are well known 
Pheenician characters, others such as 
occur in the primitive substructions 
of the Sidon harbour. 


The interior was lined with cedar of 


Lebanon, and the floors and ceiling 
with cypress (berosh; A. V. “‘fir’ 

not so well). There must have been 
pillars to support the roof,which was 
a clear space of 30 ft., probably four 
in the sanctuary and ten in the hall, 
at six cubits from the walls, leaving 
a centre aisle of eight cubits (Fer- 
gusson in Smith’s Bible Dict.). 
Cherubim, palms, 
and flowers (1 
Kings vi. 29) sym- 
bolised the pure 
and blessed life of 
which the temple, 
where God mani- 
fested His pre- 
sence, was the 
pledge. The costly 
sed least liable 
to corruption, and 
the precious stones 
set in particular 
places, suited best 
abuilding designed 
to be ‘‘the palace 
of the Lord God”’ 
(1 Chron. xxix. 1). 
The furniture of 
the temple was 
the same mainly 
as that of the 
tabernacle. Two 
cherubim were 
placed over the 
ark, much larger 
than those in the 
tabernacle ; they 
were ten cubits 
high, with wings 
five cubits long, the 
tips of which out- 
stretched met over 
the ark, and in 
the other direction 
reached to the N. and S. sides of the 
house. Their faces turned toward 
the house (2 Chron. iii. 13), not as 
in the tabernacle (Exod. xxv. 20) 
toward the mercy seat. Instead of 
the one seven-branched candlestick 
ten new ones were made of pure gold, 
five for the right or N. side and five 
for the left side of the teniple. So 
there were ten tables of shewbread 
(2 Chron. iv. 8, 19). Still the candle- 
stick and the shewbread table were 
each spoken of as one, and probably 
but one table at a time was served 
with shewbread. The ten (the world 
number) times seven (the Divine 
number) of the golden candlestick= 
70; and the ten times twelve (the 
church number) of the shewbread= 
120, implying the union of the world 
and the Deity and of the world and 
the church respectively [see Num- 
BER]. The snuffers, tongs, basins, 
etc., were of pure gold. ‘The brazen 
altar of burnt offering was four times 
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as large as that of the tabernacle; 
20 cubits on each side and in height, 
instead of five (2 Chron. iv. 1). Be- 
tween this and the temple door was 
the molten sea of ten cubits from 
brim to brim, 45 ft. round, holding 
2000 baths, i.e. 15,000 or 16,000 gal- 
lons of water (3000 in 2 Chron. iv. 
probably a copyist’s error), supported 
by 12 oxen, three on each side (repre- 
senting the 12 tribes). It was forthe 
priests’ washing, as the laver of the 
tabernacle. There were besides ten 
lavers, tive on each side of the altar, 
for washing the entrails ; these were 
in the inner (1 Kings vii. 36) or higher 
(Jer. xxxvi. 10) or priests’ court, 
raised above the farther off one by 
three rows of hewed stoneand one of 
cedar beams (1 Kings vi. 36, 2 Chron. 
iv. 9). The great court or that of the 
people, outside this, was surrounded 
by walls, and accessible by brass or 
bronze doors (2 Chron. iv. 9). The 
gates noticed are the chief or EH. one 
(Ezek. xi. 1), one on the N. near the 
altar (Ezek. viii. 5), the higher gate 
of the house of Jehovah, built by 
Jotham (2 Kings xv: 35), the gate of 
the foundation (2 Chron. xxiii. 5), 
Solomon's ascent up to the house of 
Jehovah (1 Kings x. 5, 2 Chron. ix. 
11, 2 Kings xvi. 18). Hiram, son of 
a Tyrian father and Hebrew mother, 
was the skilled artisan who manufac- 
tured the bronze articles in a district 
near Jordan between Succoth and 
Zarthan (1 Kings vii. 18, 14, 46; 2 
Chron. iv. 16, 17). 

SoLomon [see] dedicated the temple 
with prayer and thank offerings of 
20,000 oxen and 120,000 sheep (1 
Kings viii. ; 2 Chron. v.—vii.). The 
ritual of the temple was a national, 
nota personal, worship. It was fixed 
to one temple and altar, before the 
Shekinah. It was not sanctioned 
anywhere else. The Levites through- 
out the land were to teach Israel 
the law of their God; the particular 
mode was left to patriarchal usage 
and the rules of religious feeling 
and reason (Deut. xxxiii. 10, vi. 7). 
The stranger was not only permitted 
but encouraged to pray toward the 
temple at Jerusalem ; and. doubtless 
the thousands (153,600) of strangers, 
remnants of the Amorites, Hittites, 
Perizzites, and Jebusites, whom 
Solomon employed in building the 
temple, were proselytes to Jehovah 

2 Chron. ii. 17, 1 Chron. xxii. 2). 

On its history see JERUSALEM. | 
Shishak of Egypt, Asa of Judah, 
Joash of Israel, and finally Nebuchad- 
nezzar despoiled it in succession (1 
Kings xiv. 26, xv. 18; 2 Chron. xxv. 
23, 24). After 416 years’ duration 
the Babylonian king’s captain of the 
guard, Nebuzaradan, destroyed it by 
fire (2 Kings xxv. 8, 9). 

Temple of Zerubbabel. Erected by 
sanction of Cyrus, who in his decree 
alleged the command of the God of 
heaven (Ezra i. 12), on the same 
site (“‘the place where they offered 
sacrifices’) and to reproduce Solo- 
mon’s temple “ with three rows (i.e. 
three storeys) of great stones, and 
a row of new timber” (a wooden 
storey, a fourth, calledatalar: Jose- 
phus xi. 4,6; xv. 11, §1): Ezra vi. 3- 
12, comp. 1 Kings vi. 36. The golden 
and silver vessels taken by Nebu- 


chadnezzar were restored ; the altar 
was first set up by Jeshua and Ze- 
rubbabel, then the foundations were 
laid (Ezra iii.) amidst weeping in re- 
membrance of the glorious former 
temple and joy at the restoration. 
Then after the interruption of the 
work under ARTAXERXES I. [see, 
and Ezra, HaGcGal, JESHUA or 
JosHua, NEHEMIAH] or Pseudo 
Smerdis, the temple was completed 
in the sixth year of Darius [see] 
(chap. vi.). The height, 60 cubits 
(vi. 3), was double that of Solomon’s 
temple. Josephus confirms this height 
of 60 cubits, though he is misled bythe 
copyist’s error, 120, in2 Chron. iii. 4. 
Zerubbabel’s temple was 60 cubits 
broad (Ezra vi. 3) as was Herod’s 
temple subsequently, 20 cubits in 
excess of the breadth of Solomon’s 
temple; z.e., the chambers all round 
were 20 in width instead of the ten 
of Solomon’s temple; probably, 
instead of as heretofore each room 
of the priests’ lodgings being a 
thoroughfare, a passage was intro- 
duced between the temple and the 
rooms. Thus the dimensions were 
100 cubits long, 60 broad, and 60 
high, not larger than a good sized 
parish church. Not merely (Hag. ii. 
3) was this temple inferior to Solo- 
mon’s in splendourand costly metals, 
but especially it lacked five glories 
of the former temple: (1) the ark, 
for which a stone served to receive 
the sprinkling of blood by the high- 
priest, on the day of atonement; 
(2) the sacred tire; (3) the Sheki- 
nah; (4) the spirit of prophecy; (5) 
the Urim and Thummim. Its altar 
was of stone, not brass (1 Mace. iv. 
45), it had only one tabte of shew- 
bread and one candlestick. Antio- 
chus Epiphanes profaned this temple; 
afterwards it was cleansed or dedi- 
cated, a new altar of fresh stones 
made, and the feast of dedication 
thenceforward kept yearly (John x. 
22). But ‘“‘the glory of this latter 
house was greater than of the 
former’’ (Hag. ii. 9) because of the 
preseuce of Messiah, in whose face 
is given the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God (2 Cor. iv. 6, 
Heb. i. 2) as Himself said, “in this 
place is one (Gr. ‘a something 
greater,’ the indefiniteness marking 
the infinite vastness whereby He is) 
greater than the temple’’ (Matt. xii. 
6), and who “sat daily teaching in 
it’ (xxvi. 55). 

The Millennial Temple at Jerusalem. 
(See Ezek. xl.—xlviii.) The dimen- 
sions are those of Solomon’s temple; 
an inner shrine 20 cubits square 
(Ezek. xli. 4); the nave 20 by 40; 
the chambers round ten wide, in- 
cluding the thickness of the walls; 
the whole, with the porch, 40 by 80; 
but the outer court 500 reeds on 
each of its sides (xli. 16), 7.e.a square 
of one mile and one seventh, con- 
siderably more than the area of the 
old Jerusalem, temple included. The 
spiritual lesson is, the church of God, 
ue temple of the Holy Ghost, here- 
after to be manifested on earth, shall 
be on a scale far surpassing its pre- 
sent dimensions; then first shall 
Jehovah be a aes abe by the whole 
congregation of the earth, led by 
Israel the leader of the grand choir. 


The temple of Herod had an outer 
court which with porticoes, measur- 
ing 400 cubits every way, was a 
counterpart on a smaller scale to the 
outer court of Ezekiel’s temple and 
had nothing corresponding in Solo- 
mon’s temple or Zerubbabel’s. No 
ark is in it, for Jehovah the ark’s 
Antitype shall supersede it (Jer. iii. 
16, 17; Mal. iii. 1}. The temple in- 
terior waits for His entrance to fill 
it with His glory (Ezek. xliii. 1-12). 
No space shall be within its precincts 
which is not consecrated; whereas 
in the old temple there was a greater 
latitude as to the exterior precincts 
or suburbs (2 Kings xxiii. 11). “A 
separation” shall exist ‘‘ between the 
sanctuary and the profane place”; 
but no longer the partition wall be- 
tween Jew and Gentile (Eph. ii. 14, 
Ezek. xlii. 20). The square symbol- 
ises the kingdom that cannot be moved 
(Dan. ii. 44, Heb. xii. 28, Rev. xxi. 16). 
The full significance of the language 
shall not be exhausted in the mil- 
lennial temple wherein still secular 
things shall be distinguished from 
things consecrated, but shall be 
fully realized in the post-millennial 
city, wherein no part shall be sepa- 
rated from the rest as “temple,” for 
all shall be holy (Rev. xxi. 10-12). 
The fact that the Shekinah glory was 
not in the second temple whereas 
it is to return to the future temple 
proves that Zerubbabel’s temple can- 
not be the temple meant in Ezekiel 
(comp. xliii. 2-4). Christ shall re- 
turn in the same manner as He went 
up, and to the same place, mount 
Oltvet on the KE. of Jerusalem (Kzek. 
xi. 28, Zech. xiv. 4, Acts i. 9-12). 
The Jews then will welcome Him 
with blessings (Luke xiii. 35); His 
triumphal entry on the colt was the 
type (xix. 38). As the sacrificial 
service at the tabernacle at Gibeon 
and the ark service of sacred song for 
the 30 years of David’s reign, before 
separate (2 Sam. vi. 17; 2 Chron.i. 8, 
4; called “the tabernacle of David’’ 
Amosix. 11,12; Acts xv. 16; 1 Chron. 
xili. 3, xvi. 87, 89), were combined in 
Solomon’s temple, so the priestly 
intercessory functions of our High- 
priest in heaven and our service of 
prayer and praise carried on sepa- 
rately on earth, during our Judeo- 
catholic dispensation, shall in the 
millennial temple at Jerusalem be 
combined in perfection, viz. Christ’s 
priesthood manifested among men 
and our service of outward and in- 
ward liturgy. In the final new and 
heavenly Jerusalem on the regene- 
rated earth, after the millennium, 
Christ shall give up the mediatorial 
and sacerdotal kingdom to the 
Father, because its purpose shall 
have been fully completed (1 Cor. 
xv. 24, 28); so there shall be no 
temple, “the Lord God Almighty 
and the Lamb shall be the temple”’ 
(Rev. xxi. 22). 

Herod’s temple (which was essentially 
the continuation of Zerubbabel’s 
_temple: comp. Hag. ii. 9). [See Jn- 

~ RuSALEM.] Josephus givesthe ground — 
plan accurately; but the height he 
exaggerates. As tlie temple was pros- 
trated by the Roman siege, there was 
no means of convicting him of error 
as to elevations. The nave was like 
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Solomon’s and still more Zerub- 
babel’s ; but surrounded by an inner 
enclosure, 180 by 240 cubits, with 
porches and ten magnificent gate- 
ways; there was a high wall round 
the vast square with a colonnade of 
two rows of marble pillars, forming 
a flat roofed cloister, and on the 
S. side three rows, 25 ft. high. 
Beyond this was an outer enclosure, 
400 cubits or one stadium each way, 
with porticoes exceeding in splendour 
all the temples of the ancient world, 
supporting a carved cedar roof; the 
pavement was mosaic. Herod sought 
to rival Solomon, reconcile the Jews 
to his dynasty as fulfilling Hag. ii. 
9 that the glory of the latter temple 
should be greater than that of the 
former, and so divert them from 
hopes of a temporal Messianic king 
ote, Ant. xv. 11 §1,5; xx. 9, 

B. J. i. 21, § 1): he employed 
10.000 skilled workmen, and 1000 
priests acquainted with fine work in 
wood and stone; in one year and a 
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ft. distance from the S.W. angle. 
They consist of a massive double 
archway on the level of the ground, 
opening into a square vestibule 40 
ft. each way. In the centre of this 
is a pillar crowned with a Corinthian 
capital, the acanthus and the water- 
leaf alternating as in the Athenian 
temple of the winds, an arrangement 
never found later than Augustus’ 
time. From the pillar spring four 
flat segmental arches. From the 
vestibule a double tunnel 200 ft. 
long leads to a flight of steps 
which rise to the surface in the 
court of the temple just at the gate- 
way of the inner temple which led to 
the altar; it isthe one of the four 
gateways on the S. side by which 
any one arriving from Ophel would 
enter the inner enclosure. The gate 
of the inner temple to which this 
passage led was called ‘“‘the water 
gate’’: Neh. xii. 37 (Talmud, Mid. 
u. 6). Westward there were four 
gateways to the outer enclosure of 
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half the temple was ready for the 
priests and Levites; in eight the 
courts were complete ; but for the 
46 years up to Jesus’ ministry (John 
ji. 20) various additions were being 
made, and only in the time of 
Agrippa II. the works ceased. The 
temple occupied the highest of ter- 
races rising above one another; it 
occupied all the area of Solomon’s 
temple with the addition of that of 
Solomon’s palace, and a new part 
added on by Herod at the S.W. 
corner by artificial works; Solomon’s 
porch lay along the whole E. side. 
Gentiles had access to the outer 
court. The gates were: on the W. 
side, one to Zion, two to the sub- 
urbs, and one by steps through the 
valley into the other city. Two sub- 
terrauean passages on the S. led to 
the vaults and water reservoirs of 
the temple. On the N. one con- 
cealed passage led to the castle 
Antonia, the fortress commanding 
the temple. The only remains of 
Herod’s temple in situ are the 
double gates on the S. side at 365 


the temple (Josephus, Ant. xv. 11, 
§5). The most southern (the re- 
mains of which Robinson discovered) 
led over the bridge which joined the 


VOUSSOIR OF FALLEN ARCH DISCOVERED BY 
CAPTAIN WARREN, 


stoa basilica of the temple to the 
royal palace. The second was dis- 
covered by Barclay 270 ft. from the 
S.W. angle, 17 ft. below the level of 
the S. gate. The third was about 
225 ft. from the N.W. angle of the 
temple area. The fourth led over the 


causeway still remaining, 600 ft. from 
the 8.W. angle. Previously outward 
stairs (Neh. xii. 87, 1 Kings x. 5) led 
up from the western valley to the tem- 
ple. Under Herod the causeway and 
bridge communicated with the upper 
city, and the two lower entrances led 
to the lower city, ‘the city of David.’’ 
The stoa basilica or royal porch over- 
hanging the S. wall was the grand- 
est feature of all (Josephus, Ant. xv. 
11, § 5), consisting of the three rows 
of Corinthian columns mentioned 
above, closed by a fourth row built 
into the wall on the 8. side, but open 
to the temple inside; the breadth of 
the centre aisle 45 ft., the height 
100; the side aisles 80 wide and 50 
high; there were 40 pillars in each 
row, with two odd ones forming a 
sereen at the end of the bridge Jead- 
ing to the palace. A marble screen 
three cubits high in front of the 
cloisters bore an inscription for- 
bidding Gentiles to enter (comp. 
Acts xxi. 28). Ganneau has found a 
stone near the temple site bearing 
a Greek inscription: “no stranger 
must enter within the balustrade 
round the temple and enclosure, 
whosoever is caught will be responsi- 
ble for own death.’’ (So Josephus, 
B. J. v. 2, Ant. xv. 11, §5.) Within 
this pane or enclosure was the flight 
of steps up to the platform on which 
the temple stood. The court of the\ 
women was eastward (Josephus, 
B.J.v. 5, §3), with the magnificently 
gilt and carved eastern gate leading 
into it from the outer court, the same 
as ‘“‘the Beautiful gate” (Acts iii. 
2, 11). ‘‘Solomon’s porch”’ was 
within the outer eastern wall of the 
temple, and is attributed by Josephus 
(Ant. xv. 11, ‘§)3, xx.°9) § 75 Bid. 
v. 5, §1, 8) to Solomon; the Beauti- 
ful gate being on the same side, the 
people flocking to see the cripple 
healed there naturally ran to “ Solo- 
mon’s poreh.”? Within this gateway 
was the altar of burnt offering, 50 
cubits square and 15 high, with an 
ascent to it by an inclined plane. 
On its south side an inclined plane 
led down to the water gate where 
was the great cistern in the rock 
(Barclay, City of the Great King, 
526); supplying the temple at the 
S.W. angle of the altar was the 
opening through which the victims’ 
blood flowed W. and S. to the king’s 
garden at Siloam. A parapet one 
cubit high surrounding the temple 
and altar separated the people from 
the officiating priests (Josephus, B J. 
v. 5, § 6). The temple, 20 cubits by 
60 ‘cubits, occupied the western 
part of this whole enclosure. The 
holiest place was a square cube, 20 
cubits each way; the holy place two 
such cubes; the temple 60 cubits 
across and 100 E.and W.; the facade 
by adding its wings was 100, the same 
as its length E. and W. (Josephus, 
B. J., v. 5, §4.) Warren (Athenzeum, 
No. 2469, p. 265) prefers the Mish- 
na’s measurements to Josephus’ (Ant. 
xv. 11, § 3), and assumes that the 
600 ft. a side assigned by Josephus 
to the courts refer to cubits not feet, 
Josephus applied the 600 (feet) of 
the inner court’s length to the 600 
pone of the outer court. The 
, W., and §S. walls of the present 
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Moslem sanctuary, and a line drawn 


parallel to the northern edge of the 
raised platform, eight cubits N. of 
the Golden gate, measuring respect- 
ively 1090, 1138, 922, and 997 ft. 
(i.e. averaging 593 cubits), closely 
approach Josephus’ 600. Allow eight 
cubits for the wall all round, 30 for 
width of cloisters N., E., and W. 
sides, and 105 ft. for the S. cloister, 
and we have 505 cubits for inner sides 
of the cloisters, closely approaching 
the talmudic 500 cubits. The Golden 
gate (its foundations are still exist- 
ing) continues the double wall of the 
northern cloisters to the E., just as 
Robinson’s arch led from the south- 
ern cloisters to the W.; on this gate 
‘was pourtrayed the city Shushan; 
through it one could see the high- 
priest who burnt the heifer and his 
assistants going out tv mount Olivet.” 

On the E. wall stood Solomon’s porch 
or cloister (Josephus, Ant. xx. 9, $7). 
The temple’s W. end coincides with 
the W. side of the raised platform, 
and its S. side was 11 ft. S. of the 
S. end of this same platform. Jose- 

hus states (Ant. xv. 11, §5; xx. 8, 
11; B. J. ii. 16, § 3) that king 
Agrippa built a dining room (over- 
looking the temple inner courts) in 
the palace of the Asmonzans, at the 
N. end of the upper city overlooking 
the xystus where the bridge (Wil- 
son’s arch) joined the temple to the 
xystus ; it was the southern portion of 
the inner court that his dining room 
overlooked. The altarstood over the 
western end of the souterrain, which 
was probably connected with the water 
system needed for the temple, and 
with the blood passage discovered at 
the 8.E. angle of the Moslem sanctu- 
ary, and with the gates Mokhad, Ni- 
tzotz, and Nicanor (Ant. xv. 11, § 6). 
Warren’s plan of the temple is drawn 
from the Talmud. The Huldah gates 
auswer to the double and triple gates 
on the S. side; the western gates are 
still in situ, that fromthe souterrain 
is the gate leading down many steps 
tothe Acra. S.of this is the causeway 
still in situ (except at Wilson’s arch) 
over the valley N. of the xystus to 
the upper city along the first wall. 
The cubit assumed is 21 inches. 

The Jews’ house was left desolate,” 
according to Christ’s prophecy 37 
years before the eveut ; though Titus 
wished to spare it, 
the fury of his 
soldiers and the 
infatuation of the 
Jewish zealots 
thwarted his wish, 
and unconsciously 
fulfilled the decree 
of God; and frag- 
ments of old pot- 
tery and broken 
lamps now ure 
found where the 
light of Jehovah's 
glory once shone. 
Hadrian, the em- 
peror, A.D. 130, 
erected on the site 
a temple to Jupiter 
Capitolinus. The 
apostate emperor 
Julian tried to re- 
build the temple, FO™=8t 7440s Mauxs, 
but was thwarted by balls of fire which 
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interrupted theworkmen. The mosque | Terah. Tenth from Noah through 


of Omar has long stood on the site of 
the temple in the S.W. of the Haram 


oy 
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area. But when “the times of the 
Gentiles shall be fulfilled,’’and when 
the Jews shall look to Jesus and 
say, ‘‘ Blessed is He that cometh in 
the name of the Lord,” the kingdom 
with its temple will come again to 
Israel (Luke xiii. 35, xxi. 24; Acts 
i. 6,7). [See Veit. ] 

Ten Commandments. [See Law.] 

Tent: olel, “tabernacle ”’; mishkan, 
“dwelling”; sukkah, ‘booth’; 
qwubbah, “recess” (Num. xxv. 8). 
The characteristic dwelling of the 
keepers of cattle, the nomad races, of 
whom Jabal was the father (Gen. 
iv. 20). The stay of Israel in Egypt 
weaned them from tent life and 
trained them for their fixed home in 
Canaan. The pastoral tribes Reuben, 
Gad, and half Manasseh, still in part 
retained the tent life E. of Jordan 
(Josh. xxii. 8). The phrase ‘‘to 
your tents, O Israel,” remained as a 
trace of the former nomad state, 
when the nation was no longer so 
(1 Kings xii. 16). Agriculture 
was sometimes associated with tent 
life, as in Isaac’s case (Gen. xxvi. 12), 
and probably in Heber’s case (Jud. 
iv. 11-22). Hazerim (Vent. ii. 28) is 
not a proper name, but means nomad 
“villages” or ‘‘enclosures,” a piece 
of ground surrounded with a rude 
fence, in which tents were pitched 
and cattle tethered at night for safety 
from marauders; or as the Yezidee 
tent in Syria, a stone wall five feet 
high, roofed with goats’ hair cloth 
raised on long poles. So Hazar- 
addar inthe S. and Hazar-erran in 
the N. (Num. xxxiv. 4, 9.) Some 
tents are circular, resting on one 
central pole ; others square on several 
poles. The better kind are oblong, 
and divided by a curtain into an 
outer apartment for the males and 
an inner one for the females. Hooks 
are fixed in the poles to hang articles 
on (Isa. xxii. 23, 24). To the rain- 
proof goats’ hair covering a cloth is 
sewn or twisted round a stick, to the 
ends of which aretied leathern loops. 
To these loops one end of the tent 
ropes is fastened, the other being tied 
to a hooked sharp pin of wood which 
they drive into the ground with a 
mallet; such a nail and mallet Jael 
used (Jud. iv. 21). The patriarchs’ 
wives had separate tents (Gen. xxiv. 
67, xxxi. 33). The beauty of Israel’s 
orderly and wide encampment by the 
four parallel brooks running west- 
ward into Jordan is compared to 
trees in rows in beautiful gardens, 
such as Balaam had seen along his 
own river Euphrates (Num. xxiv. 5, 6). 
The quickness and ease with which 
tents can be struck, leaving their 
tenants without covering in the 
lonely desert, is Paul’s image for the 
speedy dissolution of our mortal 
body, preparatory to our abiding 
resurrection home (2 Cor. v. 1). 


Shem; father of Abram, Nahor, and 
Haran (Gen. xi. 27). Accompanied 
Abram from Ur on the way to Ca- 
naan (an act of faith on the part of 
one so very old; persuaded by his 
godly son), but died at Haran when 
205 years old. He was 70 when 
Haran his eldest son was born, 130 
when ABRAM [see ABRAHAM] was 
born (Gen. xi. 26, 32, xii. 4; Acts 
vii. 2-4). 

Teraphim. [SeeIpor.} Sometimes 
left untranslated; elsewhere ‘‘ima- 
ges,”’ “idolatry’’ (Gen. xxxi. 19, 30, 
34, xxxv. 2, “strange gods”’). Wor- 
shipped by Abram’s kindred in Meso- 

potamia (Josh. 

xxiv. 14). Images 

in human form ; 

Maurer thinks 

busts, cut off at 

the waist, from 
taraph ‘‘to cut 
off,’ tutelary 
household gods ; 
small enough to be 
hidden beneath the camel’s furniture 
or palanquin on which Rachel sat. 
Michal put them in David’s bed to 
look like him (1 Sam. xix. 13; Jud. 
xvii. 5, xviii. 14, 17, 18, 20). Con- 
demned as idolatrous (1 Sam. xv. 28, 
2 Kings xxiii. 24). Used for divina- 
tion (Ezek. xxi. 21, Zech. x. 2), and to 
secure good fortune to a house, as the 
penates. From Arabic tarajfa, “to 
enjoy the good things of life,” ac- 
cording to Gesenius. The Syriac 
teraph means ‘‘to inquire” of an 
oracle, Heb. toreeph ‘‘ an inquirer ”’ 
(Hos. iii 4,5). The Israelites used 
the teraphim for magic purposes and 
divination, side by side with the 
worship of Jehovah. Akin perhaps 
to seraphim, the recognised symbol 
attending Jehovah; so perverted 
into a private idol meant to represent 
Him, a talisman whereby to obtain 
responses, instead of by the lawful 
priesthood through the Urim and 
Thummim. [See Gatz.] 

Teresh. One of the two eunuchs 
or chamberlains who kept the door 
of Ahasuerus’ palace. Hanged on 
Mordecai’s information for attempt- 
ing to assassinate the king (Hsth. ii. 
21, vi. 2). 

Tertius. Paul’s amanuensis in writ- 
ing the epistle to the Romans (xvi. 
22) from Corinth. His greeting in- 
serted in the middle of Paul’s greet- 
ings to the Romans shows that he 
was well acquainted with the Roman 
Christians, ‘“‘I1 Tertius, who wrote 
this epistle, salute you in the Lord”’; 
his name too makes it likely he was 
a Roman. 

Tertullus. . A diminutive of Tertius. 
The Latin professional orator em- 
ployed by the highprie-t Ananias to 
prosecute Paul before Felix at Ce- 
sarea (Acts xxiv. 1). As the law pro- 
ceedings were probably conducted in 
Latin, Roman or at least Italian 
advocates were commonly employed 
in the provinces. Greek may have 
been used in the Syrian law courts, 
as indeed the emperors permitted it 
-even at Rome (Dio Cassius, lvii. 15). 
Still his address has a Latin tinge. 
It was a common rhetorical device 
to cunciliate the judge by flattery. 
Fetix [see] by putting down some 
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Thaddeus. 
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THESSALONIANS, EPISTLES TO 


rebels gave just enough colour to T.’s | 
eulogy to make its general falsehood 
the more glaring. [See Paut.] Ver. 
6-8, “who also hath gone about . . . 
whereof we accuse him,” are omitted 
in the oldest MSS., Sin., Vat., Alex. 
Testament. [See Covenant, Herr, 
WILLs. 

Tetrarch. Properly governor of the 
fourth part of a larger province and 
kingdom, i.e. a tetrarchy. The title 


“king” is applied by courtesy, not | Thebes, 


the spectators. Heb. x. 33, ‘‘ made 
a gazing stock (theatrizomenoi) by 
afflictions” ; as criminals often were 
exhibited to amuse the populace in the 
amphitheatre, and ‘‘set forth last’’ 
in the show to fight with wild beasts 
(Tertullian, de Pudicitia, xiv.) : Heb. 
xii. l. Inthe theatre Herod Agrippa 
I. (Acts xii. 21-23; Josephus, Ant. 
xix. 8, § 2) gave audience tothe Tyrian 
envoys, and was struck dead by God. 
See No. 


right, to Heron [see] ‘‘ the tetrarch” | Thebez. Heb. teebeetz, “ brightness.” 


(Luke iii. 1, Mark vi. 14). As Arche- 
laus was “ethnarch”’ over half of 
Herod the Great’s whole kingdom, so 
Philip and Antipas had divided be- 
tween them the remaining half, and 


wereeach “‘tetrarch’’ overthefourth; | Thelasar. 


Herod over Galilee; Philip over Ituraa 


and Trachonitis ; Lysanias over Abi- Theophilus. 


lene. Caligula annexed the three 
tetrarchies to the kingdom of Herod 
Agrippa I., whom he honoured with 
the title ‘‘ king” (Acts xii.). 

Mark iii. 18. Same as 
Lebbeeus or Judas not Iscariot (John 
xiv. 22). few JuDE.] Sin. and Vat. 
MSS. readin Matt. x. 3 only ‘‘ Thad- 
deeus,’’ omitting ‘and Lebbzeus whose 
surname was.”’ 


Thahash. Gen. xxii. 24. 


Thamah, the children of. Ezra 
ii. 58. 

Thamar, Tamar. Matt. i. 3. 
Thank offering, PEAcE OFFERING. 
[See SacriFicE.] Eucharistic, indi- 
cating that the offerer was already 
by the atonement at peace with God 
(tee. lii., vii. 11-84, xxiii. 19-20). 
Spontaneous, ‘‘at your own will’’ 
(xix. 5); the only regularly recurring 
one was that of two firstling lambs 
at pentecost. The meat offering on 
the other hand was regularly or- 
dained. Periods of extraordinary 


solemnity or joy were the times of | Thessalonians, 


peace offerings: as Exod. xxiv. 5; 
Lev. ix. 18; Josh. viii. 81; 1 Sam. 
xi. 15; 2 Sam. vi. 17; 1 Kings viii. 
68, ix. 25; 2 Chron. xxx. 22; see 
also Jud. xx. 26, 2 Sam. xxiv. 25. 
Thara. Luke iii. 34. Teran [see]. 
Tharshish, Tarsnisu [see}. 1. 1 
Kings x. 22. 2. Son of Bilhan, a 
Benjamite (1 Chron. vii. 10). 

The theatre was anciently 
in the open air; semicircular; the 
seats in tiers above one another; 
the stage on a level with the lowest 
seats. Besides the performance of 


dramas, public meetings were often | Aim. 


in the theatre, as being large enough 
almost to receive “‘the whole city ’’ 
(Acts xix. 29); so at Ephesus the 
theatre was the scene of the tumult- 
uous meeting excited by Demetrius. 
The remains of this theatre still 
attest its vast size and convenient 
position [see Epnesus and Diana]. 


AMPHITHEATRE, EPHESUS. 


In 1 Cor. iv. 9 “spectacle”? “is lit. 
“theatrical spectacle,” a spectacle 
in which the world above and below 
is the theatre, and angels and men 


A town near Shechem. Besieged by 
ABIMELECH [see]. A woman witha 
millstone, from the tower which was 
the last stronghold not yet taken, killed 
him (Jud. ix. 50-55, 2 Sam. xi. 21). 
2 Kings xix. 12. [See 
TELASSAR. | 

Called ‘‘ most excel- 
lent’ or “ noble”’ (kratiste), a magis- 
terial designation (Luke i. 3, Actsi.; 
comp. xxiil. 26, xxiv. 3, xxvi. 25). 
Luke addressed both his works, 
forming one whole in two parts, to 
him, in order to give a more orderly 
written narrative, from the very 
beginning down to the journey of 
Panl to Rome, of those truths in 
which he had been “ instructed” 
orally (katéchéthés). Tradition con- 
nects T. with Antioch. The special 
adaptation of Luke’s Gospel to 
Gentiles implies T. was a Gentile. 
The epithet kratiste implies his rank, 
as also does the more elegant style of 
Luke’s dedication (i. 1-4) as com- 
pared with that of the rest of the 
Gospel which is more derived from 
existing brief memoirs embodied by 
the evangelist. The idea of T. being 
an imaginary person (the name mean- 
ing friend of God) is at variance with 
the simplicity of the N.'l’. writers, 
and especially the evangelists. 
Epistles to. 
Fixst Eptstite. Authenticity. Izg- 
natius, ad Polyc. 1, Ephes. 10, says 
‘“pray without ceasing”? (1 Thess. 
v.17); so Polycarp, ad Philipp. 4. 
This epistle is in the Muratorian 
Canon, that of Marcion, and Laodi- 
cea, A.D. 364. Irensus (adv. Her. 
v. 6, §1) quotes v. 23; Clement of 
Alexandria (Peed. i. 88) quotes ii. 7; 
Tertullian (de Resurr. Carnis 24) 
quotes i. 9, 10, v.1; Caius in Euseb. 
(Eccl. Hist.) vi. 20, Origen (contra 
Cels. ili.), also confirm it. Tertullian 
quotes this epistle 20 times. 

After imprisonment and scourg- 
ing at Philippi, Paul (chap. ii. 2) 
passed on to THESSALONICA [see]. 
With Silas (Acts xvi. 3, xvii. 1-9, 14) 
and Timotheus he founded the 
church there (chap. i. 1, iii. 1-6; 
2 Thess. i. J). The Jews rejected 
the gospel when preached for three 
successive sabbaths; a few however 
believed, and consorted with Paul 
and Silas, and of the devout (i.e. 
proselytes to Judaism) Greeks a 
great multitude, and of the chief 
women not a few.” Amidst trials 
(chap. i. 6, ii. 18) from their own 
countrymen and from the Jews (ver. 
14-16) the converts “received the 
word with joy of the Holy Ghost.” 
His stay at Thessalonica was probably 
longer than the three weeks re- 
corded in Acts xvii. 2, for some time 
is implied in his labouring there for 
support (1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 ‘lhess. iii. 


8), in his receiving supplies there 
more than once from Philippi (Phil. 
iv. 16), in his receiving many con- 
verts from the Gentiles (chap. i. 9, 
and according to Alex. MS. of Acts 
xvil. 4, though not the Sin. and Vat. 
MSS., “of the devout fand} of the 
Greeks a great multitude’’), and in 
his appointing ministers. He pro- 
bably (comp. Acts xiii. 46, xviii. 6,7, 
xix. 8, 9) preached first to the Jews; 
then, when they rejected the message, 
tothe Gentiles. ‘henceforth he held 
the church assemblies in the house 
of Jason (xvii. 5), his ‘‘ kinsman” 
(Rom. xvi. 21). His tender love and 
gentleness, like that of ‘‘a nurse 
cherishing children,’’ disinterested- 
ness, devotion even unto death, and 
zeal for individual souls, beautifully 
appear in 1 Thess. i. 5, ii. 1-11. He 
laboured here with his own hands to 
further the gospel by giving an 
example to the idle. ontributions 
from Philippi also helped him at 
Thessalonica (Phil. iv. 15, 16). 


Christ’s coming and kingdom were his 


chief topic (chap. i. 10; ii. 12, 19; iii. 
13; iv. 18-18; v. 1-11, 28, 24), that 
the Thessaloniansshould walk worthy 
of it (iv. 1). It is an undesigned 
coincidence confirming the authen- 
ticity of the history and of the epistles. 
that the very charge which Jason’s 
assailants brought against the breth- 
ren was ‘‘ these do contrary to the 
decrees of Cesar, saying that there 
is another king, one Jesus” (Acts 
xvii. 5-9). So in Jesus’ own case 
they perverted His doctrine of His 
coming kingdom into a charge of 
treason against Cesar. So also the 
doctrine of the resurrection is pro- 
minent both in Luke’s history (Acts 
xvii. 3) and in Paul’s independent 
epistle (1 Thess. i. 10, iv. 14-16). 


Paul and Silas had to flee by night to 


Berea; but the church and ministers 
had been constituted, and the Thes- 
salonians became missionaries virtu- 
ally themselves (for which the city’s 
commerce gave facilities) both by 
word and by example, the report of 
which had reached Macedonia where 
Paul had been, and Achaia where he 
now was, at Corinth (chap. i. 7, 8)- 
From Berea Paul, after having 
planted a Scripture-loving church. 
was obliged to flee by the Thessal- 
onian Jews who followed him thither 
Timothy (who apparently came to 
Berea separately from Paul and 
Silas; comp. Acts xvii. 10 with 14) 
and Silas remained there still, when 
Paul proceeded by sea to Athens. 
Whilst at Athens Paul longed to visit 
the Thessalonians again, and see their 
spiritual state, and “perfect that 
which was lacking \in their faith”’ (1 
Thess. iii. 10) ; but “ Satan (through 
the instrumentality of the Thessal- 
onian Jews probably, John xiii. 27) 
hindered ”’ him (1 Thess. ii. 18; Acts 
xvii. 13). He therefore sent Timothy, 
who followed him apparently to 
Athens from Berea (Acts xvii. 15), and 
immediately on his arrival at Athens 
to Thessalonica (1 Thess. iii. 1). Much 
as he would have desired Timothy’s 
help against his Athenian opponents, 
he determined to forego it for the 
sake of the Thessalonian church. 
Silas does not appear to have come 
to Paul at Athens at all, though Paul 
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had desired him and Timothy to 
““come to him with all speed”’ (Acts 
xvii. 15), but with Timothy (who from 
Thessalonica called for him at Berea) 
joined Paul at Corinth first (Acts 
xviii. 1,5; “‘ when Silas and Timothy 
were come from Macedonia’’). The 
epistle mentions Timothy at Athens 
(chap. li. 12), but not Silas. 
Timothy “ brought good tidings of the 
‘'hessalonian church’s faith and love, 
and good remembrance of Paul, and 
desire to see him”’ as he desired to 
see them (chap. iii. 6-10). Their 
defect was the exclusive dwelling of 
some on Christ’s kingdom to such a 
degree as to neglect present duties 
(chap. iv. 11, 12). Some who had 
lost relatives by death doubted 
whether they who died before 
Chirist’s coming would share with 
those found alive, in His kingdom 
then to’ be revealed. Some had 
been quarrelsome and _ revengeful 
(chap. v. 13, 15); others had even 
relapsed into heatheuish lusts, forni- 
cation, and adultery (chap. iv. 3-10). 
Some were insubordinate towards 
ministers, and slighted the manifest- 
ations of the Spirit in those possessing 
His gifts as ‘‘ prophesyings”’ (v.12, 13, 
19, 20). To correct these defects, to 
raise their graces, and to testify his 
ove, is Paul’s aim in this epistle. 
The place of writing was Corinth, 
where Timothy, with Silas, rejoined 
Paul (Acts xvii. 5). 
The time of writing. Soon after 
Timothy’s arrival with tidings of 
their state (1 Thess. ii. 17, iii. 6), in 
the autumn a.p. 52. Paul wrote in 
the winter of that year, or else early 
in A.D. 58 at the beginning of his stay 
of one year and a half at Corinth 
(Acts xviii. 11). {Timothy had 
been sent probably from Athens to in- 
quire: 1 Thess. iii. 1, 2.] For it was 
written not long after the conversion 
of the ‘l'hessalonians (chap. i. 8, 9), 
while Paul could speak of himself as 
only ‘‘ taken from them for a short 
season’’ (chap. ii. 17). Hence it was 
first in date of all Paul’s extant 
epistles. Paul, Silas, and Timothy, 
the three founders of the Thessal- 
onian church, stand at its head in 
the inscription. “We” is written 
ne hoch eg in chap. ii. 18, iii. 
5, v. 27 ; is the true reading i in 
chap. iv. 13 “The A.V. “I” in chap. 
iv. 9, v. 1, 23, is not in the original. 
Style. Calm, practical, and uncon- 
troversial, for he takes for granted 
the doctrinal truths, which were not 
yet controverted. Simple, less in- 
tense, and less marked by sudden 
turns of thought. 
Grouping of Paul’s epistles. Im- 
passioned argument and vehement 
feeling were reserved for subsequent 
epistles, which had to deal with 
fundamental errors of doctrine, as 
Judaizing legalism. The second 
group of e rican Corinthians, Ro- 
maus, and Galatians, five years later, 
in opposition to the latter, unfold 
the cardinal doctrines of grace and 
justification by faith. Still later, 
the epistles from his Roman prison, 
Ephesians, Colossians, and Philip- 
pians confirm the same. Last of all, 
the pastoral epistles suit the church’s 
developed ecclesiastical constitution, 
and direct as to bishops and deacons, 


Persons addressed. 


SECOND 


Design. 


Dwvisions. 


and correct abuses and errors of 
later growth. His opponents in 
1 Thessalonians are Jews (chap. ii. 
16); but in the second group Juda- 
izing Christians. The gospel preached 
in the epistles to the ‘Thessalonians 
is that of Christ’s coming kingdom 
rather than the cross; for the 
former best met the Messianic hopes 
which won Jewish believers to the 
Christian faith; it also especially 
comforted the infant church under 
trials, and in the sacrifice of worldly 
pleasure and gain. The healthy 
condition of all the Macedonian 
churches accounts for the close re- 
semblance between this epistle and 
the epistle to Philippians, written 
ten years subsequently. Hence in 
both he begins with warm commend- 
ations, and drops the official title of 
“apostle” in the salutation. 


Division. The same prayer (‘“‘ may God 


Himself,”’ ete.) recurring at chap. iii. 
11-18, and v. 24, (transl. ‘‘may the God 
of peace Himself,” etc.,) apparently 
marks the close of the two divisions. 
The prevalence 
of the Gentile element in them ap- 
pears from the entire absence of 
quotations from the O. T. in these 
two epistles; also from the address 
being to persons who had turned 
“ from idols ’’ (chap. i. 9). 

EPISTLE. Genwineness. 
Polycarp (Ep. ad Philipp. 11) alludes 
to chap. i. 4, ili. 15, and so attests it. 
Justin Martyr(Dial. Trypho, 1938, § 32) 
alludes to chap.ii.8. Irenzeus (iti. es 
§ 2) quotes chap. ii. 8. Clement of 
Alexandria quotes chap. i1.2as Paul’s 
words (Strom.i. 5, § 554; Pedag. i. 
17). Tertullian (de Resurr. Carnis, 
chap. xxiv.) quotes chap. ii. 1, 2 as 
part of Paul’s epistles. 

The report from Thessal- 
onica after the first epistle repre- 
sented the faith and love of the 
church there as on the increase, and 
their constancy amidst persecutions 
unshaken. Their only error needing 
correction was that Paul’s descrip- 
tion of Christ’s sudden second com- 
ing (1 Thess. iv. 18, v. 2), possibly at 
any moment, led them to believe it 
actually imminent. Sone professed 
to know by “the Spirit” (2 Thess. 
ii. 2) it was so, others declared Paul 
when with them had said so; a 
letter purporting to be from him to 
that effect was circulated among 
them (chap. ii. 2, in iii. 17 he marks 
his autograph salutation as the test 
whereby to know his genuine letters). 
Hence some. ceased to mind their 
daily work, and cast themselves on 
the charity of others as if their only 
duty was to look for Christ’s im- 
mediate coming. Paul therefore 
tells them (chap. ii.) that before the 
Lord shall come there must first be 
a great apostasy, and the man of sin 
be revealed; and that to neglect 
daily business would only bring 
scandal on the church, and was con- 
trary to his own practice among 
them (chap. iii. 7-9), and that be- 
lievers must withdraw from such dis- 
orderly walkers (chap. iii. 6, 10-15). 
(1) Chap. i. 1-12; he 
commends the Thessalonians’ faith, 
love, and patience, amidst persecu- 
tions. (2) Chap. ii. 1-17; corrects 
their error as to Clirist’s immediate 


Style. 
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coming, and foretells that the man of 
sin [see ANTICHRIST] must first rise 
and perish. (38) Chap. iii. 1-16; ex- 
horts to orderly conduct, prays the 
God of peace in their behalf, auto- 
graph salutation and blessing. 


Date and place of writing. He must 


have written at Corinth during his 
one year and six months’ stay (Acts 
xviii. 11, viz. beginning with the 
autumn A.D. 52, and ending with the 
spring A.D. 54), probably six months 
after his first epistle a.p. 53; for 
Timothy and Silas, whose names are 
joined with his own in the inscription 
were with him at Corinth, and not 
with him for a long time after he left 
that city (Acts xviii. 18, comp. xix.22). 
Silas was probably never afterwards 
any length of time with Paul. 

It resembles that of Paul’s 
other epistles, save in the prophetic 
part. Inthe latter (as in more solemn 
passages, é.g. Col. ii. 8,16 with i. 3, 
1 Cor. xv. 24-28 with ver. 8,9, Rom. 
i. 18 with ver. 8, 10) his style is ele- 
vated, abrupt, and elliptical. As 
1 Thess. (iv., v.) dwells on Christ’s 
coming in its aspect of glory to the 
sleeping and living saints, so this 
epistle on its aspect of everlasting per- 
dition to the wicked and to him who 
shall consummate all iniquity as the 
man of sin(chap. ii.). So far was Paul 
in writing 1 Thess. from being mis- 
taken asto Christ's speedy coming that, 
he had distinctly told them, when with 
them, the same truths as to the pre- 
cursory apostasy which he now more 
emphatically repeats (chap. ii. 5). 


Several coincidences between 1 Thess. 


and 2 Thess. confirm the genuineness 
of the latter. Thus comp. chap. ii. 
2, ‘‘that we may be delivered from 
unreasonable and wicked men,” with 
1 Thess. ii. 15, 16; comp. Acts xvii. 
6. Also chap.1i.9, ‘f the man of sin” 
coming after the working of “‘ Sa- 
tan,” with 1 Thess. ii. 18, ii. 5, 
where Satan’ appears in his earlier 
phase as “ hinderer” of the gospel 
and ‘“‘tempter.”’ Also instead of 
warning in 1 Thess. v. 14 stricter 
discipline is substituted, now that the 
evil has become worse (chap. iii. 6, 14, 
‘withdraw from the company ”’ 


Paul probably visited Thessalonica 


subsequently (Acts xx. 4) on his way 
to Asia, and took with him thence the 
Thessalonians. Aristarchus and Se- 
cundus. Aristarchus was bis ‘‘ com- 
panion in travel,’’ and shared his 
perils at Ephesus and his shipwreck, 
and was his “‘ fellow prisoner’’ and 
“fellow labourer’? at Rome (Acts 
xxvil. 2; Col. iv. 10; Philem. 24). 


Thessalonica. A town of Mace- 


donia on the Thermaic gulf, now the 
gulf of Saloniki. Therma was its 
original name, which Cassander 
changed into T. in honorr of his 
wife, Philip's daughter. It risesfrom 
the end of the basin at the head of 
the gulf up the declivity behind, pre- 
senting a striking appearance from 
the sea, After the battle of Pydna 
T. fell under Rome and was made 
capital of the second region of Mace- 
donia. Afterwards, when the four 
regions or governments were united 
in one province, T. became virtually 
the metropolis. Situated on the Via 
Ignatia which traversed the S. coast 
of Macedonia and Thrace, connecting 
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thereby those regions with Rome, T., 
with its harbour on the other hand 
connecting it commercially with Asia 
Minor, naturally took the leading 
place among the cities in that quar- 
ter. Paul was on the Via Ignatia at 
Neapolis and Philippi, Amphipolis 
and Apollonia (Acts xvi. 11-40, xvii. 
1), as well as at T. The population of 
Saloniki is even now 60,000, of whom 
10,000 are Jews. Trade in all ages 
attracted the latter to T., and their 
synagogue here was the starting point 
of Paul’s evangelizing. Octavius Au- 
gustus rewarded its adhesion to his 
cause in the second civil war by mak- 


ing it “‘a free city’’ with a popular 
assembly (“‘the people’’) and “‘ rulers 
of the city’’ (politarchs: Acts xvii. 
1,5,8); this political term is to be 
read still on an arch spanning the 
main street, from it we learn there 
were seven politarchs. Its commercial 
intercourse with the inland plains of 
Macedonia on the N., and on the 8. 
with Greece by sea, adapted it admi- 
rably as a centre whence the gospel 
word “sounded out not only in 
Macedonia and Achaia, but in every 
place”’ (1 Thess. i. 8). Paul visited 
T. on his second missionary tour. 
ey Paut and Jason on this visit. ] 
ther Thessalonian Christians were 
Demas perhaps, Gaius (Acts xix. 29), 
Secundus, and Aristarchus (xx. 4, 
xxvii. 2, xix. 29). On the same night 
that the Jewish assault on Jason’s 
house in search of Paul and Silas his 
guests took place, the latter two set 
out for Berea. Again Paul visited 
T. (Acts xx. 1-8), probably also after 
his first imprisonment at Rome (1 
Tim. i. 3, in accordance with his 
hope, Phil. i. 25, 26, ii. 24). T. was 
the mainstay of Eastern Christianity 
in the Gothic invasion in the third 
century. To T. the Sclaves and the 
Bulgarians owed their conversion; 
whence it was called ‘‘the orthodox 
city.’ It was taken by the Saracens 
A.D. 904, by the Crusaders 1185, and 
by the Turks 1430; and the murder of 
the foreign consuls in 1876 had much 
to do with the last war of 1876-7, 
between Russia and Turkey. Eusta- 
thius, the critic of the 12th century, 
belonged to T. The main street still 
standing is the old Via Ignatia, run- 
ning E. and W., as is shown by the 
two arches which span it, one at the 
E. the other at the W. end; on that 
at the E. end are figures in low re- 
lief representing the triumphs of a 
Roman emperor. 

Theudas. The insurgent mentioned 
by Gamaliel as having led 400 men, 
boasting himself to be somebody of 
importance. Slain at last. His fol- 
lowers were dispersed (Acts v. 36). 
Josephus describes such a T. A.D. 44, 
under Claudius, 7.e. ten years later 
than Gamaliel’s speech. As T. pre- 
ceded Judas the Galilean according 
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to Luke, he must have revolted at 
the close of Herod’s reign (for Judas 
appeared a.pD. 6 after Archelaus’ de- 
thronement), a very turbulent period 
in which Josephus names three dis- 
turbers, leaving the rest unnamed; 
among the latter was probably T. ; 
it is not strange that 50 years later 
another T., an insurgent in Clandius’ 
time, should arise. Or Luke's T. 
may be Josephus’s Simon, one of the 
three whom he names in the turbu- 
lent year of Herod’s death (B. J. ii. 4, 
3 Ant. xvii. 10, §6; 12, §6; xx. 4, 

2), Herod’s slave who tried to make 
himself king in the confusion conse- 
quent on the vacancy in the throne. 
He corresponds to Luke’s descrip- 
tion of T. in his lofty notion of him- 
self, in his violent death which is not 
true of the other two insurgents, in 
the fewness of his followers. T. thus 
would be his name, long borne, and so 
best known to Gamaliel and the sanhe- 
drim at Jerusalem; Simon the name 
wherewith he set up as king, and so 
given by Josephus writing for Romans. 

Thieves. Gr. léstai. Rather “rob- 
bers.” Lawless banditti infested 
Palestine in our Lord’s days (Jose- 
phus, Ant. xvii. 10, § 8; xx. 8, § 10), 
and gave trouble to each successive 
Roman governor (Josephus, B. J. ii. 
13, § 2). Even on the high road be- 
tween Jericho and Jerusalem they 
assailed travellers, as the parable of 
the good Samaritan shows (Luke x. 
30). Armed bands were needed to 
encounter them (xxii. 52). Fanati- 
cal zeal for emancipating the Jewish 
nation often accompanied robbery, 
whence Barabbasand his companions 
in insurrection and murder enlisted 
popular sympathy (Mark xv.7). Cru- 
cifixion was the Roman penalty for 
the robber and the rebel alike. 

The two crucified with Jesus were pro- 
bably such: the taunt of the one, “‘if 
Thou be Christ, save Thyself and us,”’ 
implies sympathy with the Jews’ 
fanatical zeal for national and in- 
dividual deliverance from Roman 
rule: they probably were among 
Barabbas’ fellow imsurgents, and 
were doomed to die with him; but 
he was released, and they were left 
to their fate. At first both railed 
at Jesus (Matt. xxvii. 44, Mark xv. 
32). [Though possibly the plural 
for the singular is a Heb. idiom 
when the writer expresses a fact 
generally, without specifying which 
of two the fact holds good of, as 
when Jonah “went down into the 
sides (i.e. one or other of the sides) 
of the ship”: i.5.] The mysterious 
darkness from noon; the meek, holy, 
and Divine bearing of Jesus amidst 
all taunts and agonies, and His 
prayer for His murderers, touched 
the heart of one of the two robbers 
with sympathy and awe (Luke xxiii. 
39-43). When his fellow reviled 
Jesus he rebuked the reviler (which 
makes probable the explanation from 
Heb. idiom above, that he himself 
had not reviled Jesus), ‘‘ dost thou 
not fear God, seeing thou art in the 
same condemnation (surely such a 
terrible penalty from God should lead 
thee to fear Him: see Isa. ix. 18; 
Rev. xvi. 10, 11; 2 Chron. xxviii. 
22; Jer. v. 8) ; and we indeed justly 
(he justifies God in His dealings 
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however penal, the sure mark of re- 
pentance, accepting the punishment 
of iniquity: Ps. li. 4, Lev. xxvi. 41), 
for we receive the due reward of our 
deeds (confession of sin: 1 Johni. 
9) ; but this Man hath done nothing 
amiss’’ (acknowledgment of Jesus 
as the Holy One of God: Rom. x. 9, 
Heb. vii. 26, 1 Pet. ii. 22-24).. Then 
he said to Jesus, ‘‘ Lord remember 
me’’: he might have said, Lord save 
me from this agonizing cross, as the 
other said in taunt; but recognising 
him as ‘‘ Lord”’ by the Holy Ghost 
(1 Cor. xii. 8), he leaves the mode of 
blessing for the All-wise and Loving 
One to decide. ‘Remember me” 
includes all that is really good; he 
looks beyond the present dying state 
to the eternal future; when all 
others forget the executed outcast, 
do Thou remember me (Job xiv. 13). 
The chief butler when raised again 
forgat Joseph; Jesus, when glori- 
fied, then especially remembered the 
penitent companion of His sufferings 
(Gen. xl. 14, 23; Isa. xlix. 15, 16). 
** When Thou comest into Thy king- 
dom,”’ which he heard that Jesus 
claimed before Pilate (John xviii. 37, 
xix. 14); whilst all others, even 
the disciples, expected a temporal 
kingdom he looked for a spiritual ; 
he discerned the Divine King in the 
dying human sufferer. Marvellous 
faith! when the rest had given up 
all hopes of His Messiahship (Luke 
xxiv. 20, 21) he takes for granted 
the coming of Christ’s kingdom, yet 
unlike the impatient disciples (Acts 
i. 6, 7) is content to wait Christ’s own 
time. But Jesus will not let him wait, 
he shall share Christ’s blessedness 
to-day ;‘‘and Jesus said, Verily 1 say 
unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with 
Me in Parapise” [see, and EpEn]. 
“With Mr”’ is the chief blessedness 
of the intermediate state (Phil. i. 23, 
2 Cor. v. 8), as it shall be of the 
final; to him alone of all His hearers 
did Jesus speak of paradise. His 
acceptance is but a slight stay for 
procrastinators to rest on for the 
general acceptance of deathbed re- 
pentances. The one instance is re- 
corded, that none may despair; but 
one, that none may presume. He 
was never called before ; now, when 
called, he instantly obeys: but we 
are all called from childhood. His 
faith was exercised under circum- 
stances most adverse to faith ; we 
are called to faith under privileges 
most favourable to faith. Our case 
and his are very distinct. The place 
on Christ’s right hand in the king- 
dom, desired by Zebedee’s sons, was 
reserved for the penitent thief, first 
in the kingdom of suffering, then in 
the kingdom of glory. His case 
proves that a man is justified by faith 
without the deeds of the law, yet not 
by a dead faith, for his faith evi- 
denced its vitality by confession of 
sin and of Christ crucified, by faith- 
ful reproof of the scorner if haply he 
too might be led to repent, by hu- 
mility, and by hope in the Saviour 
looking beyond present pain to the 
eternal state; also that baptism is 
only “ generally ” necessary to sal- 
vation, a baptized man may be lost 
and an unbaptized man may be saved ; 
the baptism of blood supplied the 


Thomas. 
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of gloom to T. elapsed, the retribu- 


THORN 


place of the outward sign of regene- 


ration (Hilary, de Trin. x.; Jerome 
Ep. xiii. ; Matt. xx. 23, Luke xii. 50). 
Thimnathah. A town in Dan (Josh. 


xix. 43). 

Heb. ‘‘twin,” Gr. Didy- 
mus. Coupled with Matthew in Matt. 
x. 8, Mark iii. 18, Luke vi. 15; but 
with Philip in Acts i. 13. Matthew 
modestly puts himself after T. in the 
second quaternion of the twelve; 
Mark and Luke give him his rightful 
place before I’. T., after his doubts 
were removed (John xx. 28), having 
attained eminent faith (for some- 
times faith that has overcome doubt 
is hardier than that of those who 
never doubt), is promoted above 
Bartholomew and Matthew in Acts. 
John records three incidents throw- 
ing strong light on his character: (1) 
(xi. 8, 15,16) When Jesus, for Laza- 
rus’ sake, proposed to go into Judxa 
again the disciples remonstrated, 
“ Master, the Jews of late have 
sought to stone Thee, and goest 
Thou thither againP’”? On Jesus’ 
reply that His day was not yet 
closed, and that He was going to 
awake Lazarus out of the death 
sleep, and that He was glad of his 
death ‘‘ to the intent that they might 
believe,” T. evinced his devoted 
love on the one hand, ready to follow 
Jesus unto death (comp. Paul, Acts 
xxi. 13), on the other hand ignoring, 
with characteristic slowness to be- 
lieve, Jesus’ plain statement as to 
His going to raise Lazarus. He can 
see no hope of escape; his natural 
despondency anticipates death as the 
certain issue of the journey, still in 
self devo’ing affection he will brave 
all. (2) (John xiv. 4-6) “ Whither I go 
ye know, and the way ye know; T. 
saith, Lord, we know not whither 
Thou goest (yet Jesus had answered 
Peter’s question, xiii. 36, ‘Lord, 
whither goest Thou?’ and plainly 
told the disciples He was going to 
‘His Father’s house,’ xiv. 2, ascend- 
ing to where He had been before, 
vi. 62), and how can we know the 
way?” ‘TT. still cannot raise his 
mind to the unseen future home 
whither Jesus is going, or realize the 
way as through Jesus. 

(3) (xx. 20, 24-29) T. with morbid 
brooding over doubts had absented 
himself from the disciples’ assembly 
on the first Lord’s day, when ‘‘ He 
showed unto them His hands and 
His side’’; so he missed the im- 
mediate blessing (comp. Heb. x. 25). 
The disciples did not stand aloof 
from ‘I’. though he had stood aloof 
from them; they told him, “we 
have seen the Lord.’ But he said, 
with an unreasonable demand for 
sense evidence which is alien to 
the very idea of faith, and at the 
same time with language that marks 
the vivid impression which his Lord’s 
body nailed on the cross had made 
on his mind, “except I shall see in 
His hands the print of the nails, and 
put my finger into the print of the 
nails, and thrust my hand into His 
side (one sense, seeing, is not enough; 
not even feeling also will satisfy him 
unless he feels with both hand and 
finger the spear mark as well as the 
nail marks) I will not and cannot 
believe ’’ (ow me pisteuso). A week 
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tion in kind for his obstinate unbe- 
lief. Though Jesus might have cast 
him off yet He would not break the 
bruised reed; He condescends to 
T.’s culpable weakness. On the next 
Lord’s day T., laying aside his mor- 
bid isolation, attended the weekly as- 
sembly of disciples; though the doors 
were shut Jesus came and stood in 
the midst with His wonted saluta- 
tion, ‘‘ Peace be unto you”’; then 
saith He to T., with grave yet tender 
reproof-(showing that He knew all 
that had passed in T’.’s mind and all 
he had said to his fellow disciples), 
“‘ reach hither thy finger, and behold 
My hands, and reach hither thy hand, 
and thrust it into My side; and be 
(become, ‘ ginow’) not faithless but 
believing. T. said unto Him, My 
Lord and my God!” A refutation 
of Socinianism, for T. addresses these 
words to Jesus. The highest con- 
fession of faith in Jesus’ Godhead 
thus far made; see Peter’s (John vi. 
69, Matt. xvi. 16). As this forms the 
close of John’s Gospel, before the 
supplementary chapter (xxi.) was 
added, this ending recurs to the doc- 
trine alleged in the Gospel’s begin- 
ning, ‘‘the Word was God.” Like 
Mary Magdalene (xx. 13) T. appro- 
priates Jesus to himself, “my Lord 
and my God.’? From the over- 
whelming proofs before him of Jesus’ 
humanity T. believes in His Divi- 
nity. The resurrection of the Son 
of mam proved that He was the Son 
of God (Rom. i. 4). All Christ’s 
appearances in the 40 days were pre- 
parations for the believing without 
seeing (1 Pet.i.8). Jesus spoke for all 
our dispensation what He said to T., 
‘because thou hast seen Me thou hast 
believed; blessed are they that have 
not seen and yet have believed”? (2 Cor. 
v.7). T. was permitted to doubt, that 
we might not doubt (‘ Ab eo dubita- 
tum est, ne a nobis dubitaretur”’ : 
Augustine). God’s word, not demon- 
stration, is the true ground of faith. 


T. is named next to Peter among the 


seven on the sea of Gulilee, a proof 
that he wasa fisherman like Peter 
(John xxi. 2). He appears for the last 
time among the disciples met after 
the ascension (Acts i. 13). The case 
of T. does not sanction but condemns 
scepticism, for if others were to de- 
mand the same tangible visible proots 
as T. demanded miracles would have 
to be so continual as to cease to be 
miraculous, and sight would super- 
sede faith. The unbelief of T. drew 
forth such an infallible proof of the 
identity between the crucitied and the 
risen Lord that he who any longer 
disbelieves and is consequently con- 
demned is left without excuse. 

See BramBLe, 
Brier.} (1) ‘the Heb. atad, Gr. 
rhamnos (Jud. ix. 14,15; Ps. lviii. 
9); the Lycium Europeum or box- 
thorn, in southern Europe and 
northern Africa, common in hedges. 
(2) Chedek, Prov. xv. 19, ‘‘ the way 
of the slothful is as an hedge of 
thorns,” i.e. he sees difficulties 
where all is plain to the willing 
and resolute (xx. 4, xxii. 13); Mic. 
vii. 4, ‘the best of them is asa brier 
(thorn)... sharper than a thorn 
hedge,” pricking all who come in 


The 


contact with them, a vivid image of 
the bad; a single thorn is sometimes 
two inches long, as sharp as a pin, 
and as hard asa bone (2 Sam. xxiii. 
6,7). Thorns were the 
curse on the ground 
(Gen. iii. 18). Jesusas 
“King of the curse” 
worea crown of thorns 
(Gal. ii. 13). So the 
blessing shall come in 
the regenerated earth, 
“instead of the thorn 
shall come up the fir 
tree, and instead of 
the brier shall come up the myrtle 
tree’’ (Isa. lv. 18). Ezek. xxviii. 24, 
‘there shall be no more a pricking 
brier unto the house of Israel, nor 
any grieving thorn of all round 
about them”; none, first, to ensnare 
Israel into sin (as a brier catches 
one’s garment), then as the thorn 
to be the instrument of punishing 
them. (3) Choach, “ thistles’”’? (Job 
xxxi. 40) ; some fast growing prickly 
weed. (4) Dardar: Gen. ii. 18, 
“thistles’”’; Gr. triboloi, Latin 
tribuli (Matt. vii. 16) ; the Tribulus 
terrestris, or else Centaurea calci- 
trapa, “star thistle.’ (5) Shamir, 
the Arabic samur, a kind of sidra. 

Paliurus aculeatus (Christ’s 
thorn) and Zizyphus spina Christi, 
growing 20 or 30 ft. high, the Arab 
nebk, abound in Palestine; the nebk 
fringes the Jordan. The na’atzotz 
of Isa. vii. 19 was probably some 
zizyphus. Christ’s crown of thorns 
was probably plaited of its flexible, 
round, thorny branches, so as to re- 
semble in mockery the green garlands 
with which generals and emperors 
used to be crowned. The balm of 
Gilead is said to have been procured 
from the Spina Christi, by incisionin 
the bark; antitypically, our healing 
comes from His wound. As King of 
the curse He wore the crown of thorns, 
to which the ground was doomed by 
man’s sin; and from the thorns He 
extracts the medicine to heal our in- 
curable wound (Jer. viii. 22). Six 
species of thistle (carduus) have heen 
noticed between Ramaand Jerusalem. 
The thorny ononis or ‘‘ rest harrow”’ 
also abounds in Palestine. Thorns 
were often used for fuel (Eccles. vii. 
6), their “ crackling” answers to the 
fool’s loud merriment which hurries. 
on his doom; dried cow dung was 
the common fuel; its slowness of 
buruing contrasts with the quickness 
with which the thorns blaze to their 
end (Nah. i. 10). Asthorns ‘‘folden 
together’’ so that they cannot be 
disentangled and thrown into the 
fire in a mass, so the Assyrians shall 
be. Isa. xxvii. 4, xxxili. 12; Heb. vi. 
8; Ps. exviii. 12, lviii. 9, ‘‘ before 
your pots can feel the thorns Heshall ~ 
take them away as with a whirlwind 
both living and in His wrath”’: pro- 
verbial; explain rather before your 
pots’ contents can feel the heat of 
the thorns burning beneath, He will 
with a whirlwind take the wicked 
away, whether the flesh in the pot 
(i.e. the plans of the wicked against 


the godly) be raw (lit. living) or 


sodden (lit. glowing) ; or else ‘‘ He 
will take them (the wicked) away, 
whether green (not yet reached by 
the fire) or burning.” Travellers — 
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in the desert often have the just 
kindled fire and all their prepara- 
tions swept away by a sudden wind. 
Science regards thorns as unde- 
veloped branches (as in the haw- 
thorn ; but prickles as in the bramble 
and rose are only hardened hairs) : 
aspecimen of the arrest which the 
fall put on the development of what 
otherwise would have been good; 
powers for good turned to hurt 
through sin. 
Thousand years. The millennium. 
The period of Christ’s coming reign 
with His saints over this earth, de- 
livered from Satan’s presence. As 
Satan and His kingdom in successive 
stages sink, Christ and His king- 
dom rise (Rev. xix., xx.). Satan, 
having been foiled in his last despe- 
rate attempt to overthrow Christ’s 
kingdom by Anticarist [see] or 
the beast, shall by the just law of 
necessary retributive consequence be 
bound immediately afterwards and 
imprisoned in the bottomless pit a 
thousand years. On the same just 
principle they who have suffered for 
‘Christ, and not worshipped the God- 
opposed world power, shall come to 
life again and reign with Christ (2 
Tim. 0. 12), at His coming, a thou- 
sand years. Their RESURRECTION 
[see] is “the first resurrection.” 
‘The rest of the dead live not again 
until the thousand years are finished: 
blessed and holy is he that hath part 
in the first resurrection ; on such the 
second death hath no power, but 
they shall be priests of God and of 
Christ, and shall reign with Him a 
thousand years.”’ Ten, the world 
number, raised to the third power, 
the Divine number, expresses the 
world pervaded by God. Possibl 
the ‘‘thousand’’ may extend muc' 
longer than the literal number. So 
also (Phil. iii. 10) Paul’s ambition 
was to “attain the resurrection from 
out of the rest of the dead’’ (exana- 
stasis). So our Lord declares (Luke 
xx. 35), “they who shall be ac- 
counted worthy to obtain the resur- 
rection from the dead cannot die 
any more, for they are equal unto 
the angels, and are children of God, 
being children of the resurrection.’ 
Again, to the apostles (Luke xxii. 
18), ‘ye are they who have con- 
tinued with Me in My temptations, 
and I appoint unto you a kingdom 
as My Father hath appointed unto 
Me, that ye may eat and drink with 
Me at My table, and sit on thrones 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” 
Again (Matt. xix. 28), “‘ ye that have 
followed Me, in the regeneration 
when the Son of man shall sit upon 
the throne of His glory, ye also shall 
sit upon twelve thrones judging the 
tivelve tribes of Israel.” 
Those “beheaded (virtually or act- 
ually, lit. hatcheted) for Jesus and 
for the word of God” stand first; 
then they ‘‘ who have not worshipped 
the beast, neither his image, neither 
had received his mark upon their 
foreheads or in their hands,” i.e. did 
not treat the world’s riches, ambi- 
tions, and pleasures as their portion. 
Jesus implies, in reply to the request 
of Paehlae’s two sons, that there 
are places of 
served by the 


uliar honour re- 
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drink Christ’s bitter cup (Matt. xx. 
22, 23). Thus “ whosoever shall 
lose his life for Christ’s sake (in will 
or deed) shall save it’’ (Mark viii. 
35). Satan thought to destroy God’s 
people by persecutions (just as pre- 
viously to destroy Christ, Rev. xii.) ; 
but the church is not destroyed from 
the earth, but raised to rule over it; 
Satan himself is shut up for a thou- 
sand years in the “abyss’”’ (‘‘ bot- 
tomless pit’’), preparatory to the 
“lake of fire,’ his final doom. As 
before, by Christ’s ascension, he 
ceased to be accuser of the brethren 
in heaven, so during the millennium 
he ceases to be seducer and perse- 
cutor on earth. As long as he rules 
in the darkness of the world we live 
in an atmosphere tainted with evil 
physical and spiritual (Eph. ii. 2). 
Christ’s coming will purify the world 
(Mal. iii. 3). Sin will not wholly 
cease, for men shall be still in the 
flesh, and therefore death will come, 
but at long intervals, life being 
vastly prolonged as in the days of 
the patriarchs (Isa. lxv. 20) ; but sin 
will not be that almost universal 
power that itis now. Satan will no 
longer seduce the flesh, nor be the 
“god”? and “ prince of this world” 
(John xiv. 80, 2 Cor. iv. 4), which 
now “‘lieth in the wicked one”’ (1 
John v.19). The flesh, untempted 
from without, shall become more and 
more subject to the spirit. Christ 
with His saints, in transfigured 
bodies, will reign over men in the 
flesh. The millennial nations will be 
prepared for a higher state, as Adam 
would have been in paradise, had he 
never fallen (Rev. xxi. 1, 24, 26). 
This will be the manifestation of 
“the world (age, aidn) to come” al- 
ready set up invisibly in the saints in 
“this world’ (Heb. ii. 5, v.5). As 
each seventh year was Israel’s year 
of remission, so of the world’s seven 
thousands the seventh shall be its 
sabbatism (Heb. iv. 9 marg.). 


Papias, Justin Martyr, Ireneus, Cy- 


prian, expected an earthly millennial 
kingdom; not till millennial views 
carnally confounded the state of the 
transfigured king-priests with that of 
the subject nations in the flesh, and 
the church itself sought a present 
visible kingdom with Rome as its 
centre, instead of hoping for it only 
when Christ shall come, was the 
doctrine abandoned by the church 
and apostasy set in. 


Earth, not becoming transfigured till 


after the millennium, shall not be, 
during it, the meet home for the 
transfigured saints ; but from heaven 
they with Christ rule the earth, the 
comparatively free communion be- 
tween the heavenly and earthly 
churches being typified by Christ’s 
communion at short intervals with His 
disciples during the 40 days between 
His resurrection and ascension. 


O. T. prophecy everywhere anticipates 


Christ’s kingdom at Jerusalem: Jer. 
iii. 17; Isa. iv. 3, xi. 9, xxxv. 8, Ix., 
1xi., Ixv., Ixvi. ; Ezek. xxxvii.—xlviii., 
ete., etc. He confirms His disciples’ 
expectation of it, but corrects their 
impatience to know the time (Acts 
i. 6-8). The kingdom begins, not as 
the carnal Jews thonght, from with- 
out, but from within, spiritually ; 
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then when Christ shall be mani- 
fested it shall be manifested out- 
wardly (Col. iii. 4, 1 John iii. 2). 
The papacy blasphemously antici- 
ates the visible headship which 
hrist shall then assume, “ reigning 
as kings ’’ without Christ (1 Cor. iv. 
8). ‘“‘ When Christianity became a 
worldly power under Constantine, 
the future hope was weakened by 
joy over present success ”’ (Bengel); 
the church becoming a harlot ceased 
to be the bride going to meet her 
Bridegroom. The saints’ future 
priesthood unto God and Christ 
‘in His temple’”’ (Kev. i. 6, v. 10, 
vii. 15, xx. 6) is the ground of their 
kingship towards men. Men will 
be willing subjects of the trans- 
figured priest-kings whose power is 
the attraction that wins the heart, 
not counteracted by devil or beast. 


Church and state will be coextensive ; 


and the church and the world no 
longer in mutual repulsion. The 
distinction between them shall cease, 
for the church will be coextensive 
with the world. The veil shall be taken 
off Israel first, then off all people, 
and the kingdoms of this world shall 
be the kingdoms of Christ (Rev. xi. 
15, Isa. xxv. 7). Christ’s glorious 
appearing, the church’s transfigur- 
ation, antichrist’s destruction, and 
Satan’s binding, will dispose the 
nations to embrace the gospel. As 
a regeneration of elected individu- 
als “‘taken out’? from Jews and 
Gentiles (Acts xv. 14) goes on now, 
so a regeneration of nations then. 
As the church begins at Christ’s 
ascension, so the visible kingdom at 
His second advent. What the trans- 
figured priest-kings shall bein heaven, 
that the Israelite priest-kings shall be 
onearth. A blessed chain of giving 
and receiving : God, Christ, the trans- 
figured bride, i.e. the translated 
church, Israel, the world of nations. 


The outpouring of the Spirit on Israel 


(Zech. xii. 10) will usher in the new 
period of revelation, which has been 
silent so long as Israel, God’s chosen 
mediator of revelations, and of estab- 
lishing His manifested kingdom 
on earth, has been in the back- 
ground. God from the first, in di- 
viding to the nations their inherit- 
ance, when He separated the sons of 
Adam, set their bounds “according 
to the number of the children of 
Israel”’ (Deut. xxxii. 8). Now is 
the time of preaching; then shall be 
the time of liturgy of “the great 
congregation ” (Ps. xxii. 25; Ezek. 
xl.—xlvili. ; Zech. xiv. 16-21; Isa. 
ii. 8). Art and music will be the 
handmaids to spiritual -worship, 
instead of drawing off the soul to 
sensuousness. Society will be per- 
vaded by the Spirit of Christ. 
Earthly and heavenly glories shall 
be united in the twofold election : 
elect Israel in the flesh shall stand 
at the head of the earthly nations ; 
the elect spiritual church, in the 
heavenly kingdom, shall reign over 
both. These elections are for the 
good of those to whom they minister 
respectively ; comp., as to Israel’s 
mediating blessedness to the nations, 
Rom. xi. 12, 15, Mic. v. 7. The 
extent of rule (the “ten” or ‘‘five 
cities”) is proportioned to the de- 
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gree of faithfulness, as the parable 
teaches (Luke xix. 138, 15, 17, 19) ; 
all vessels of glory are filled, but 
those of larger dimensions are of 
larger capacity for glory (2 Tim. ii. 
20, 21; Isa. xxii. 24). Peter (2 Pet. i. 
16-18) makes the transfiguration the 
earnest of Christ’s coming in glory 
(Matt. xvii.); it is the miniature 
specimen of the millennial kingdom: 
first, Christ in glory, then Moses a 
specimen of those raised from the 
dead at Christ's coming, then Elijah 
a specimen of those who never taste 
death, but being found alive are 
transfigured in a moment (1 Cor. xv. 
51, 52); finally Peter, James, and 
John, the specimen of Israel and the 
nations in the flesh who shall desire 
the tabernacling among them of 
Christ and the transfigured saints : 
‘Lord, itis good to be here,” etc. 
The privilege of our high calling in 
Christis limited to the time of Satan’s 
reign; when he is bound there will be 
no scope for suffering for, and so no 
longer the reward of reigning with, 
Him (Rev. iii. 21, 1 Cor. vi. 2). 

Even during the millennium there is a 
separation between heaven and earth, 
humanity transfigured and humanity 
in the flesh. Hence apostasy can take 
place at its close ; out of the one ele- 
ment of evil in it, the flesh, man’s 
birth-sin the only influence then pre- 
venting the saving of all souls. In 
the judgment on this, the world of 
nature is destroyed and renewed, as 
the world of history was before the 
millennium. Only then the new 
heaven and earth are perfected. The 
millennial heaven and earth, con- 
nected but separate, are but a fore- 
taste of the everlasting state, when 
the upper and lower congregations 
shall be no longer separate and new 
Jerusalem shall descend from God 
out of heaven. ‘The millennium 
shall be the last season of grace; for 
what can move him in whom the 
church’s visible glory, _evil being 
circumscribed on all sides, evokes 
no longing for communion with the 
church’s King? As the history of 
nations ended with the church’s 
millennial manifestation in glory, so 
that of mankind in general shall end 
with the separation of the just from 
the wicked. (Auberlen, Daniel and 
Revelation.) As “‘kings’’ the trans- 
figured saints shall have subjects; as 
“priests” they shall have people to 
whom they shall mediatorially minis- 
ter blessings from God, viz. the men 
on earth. The scene of the kingdom 
is notin, but ‘‘ under, heaven” ; on 
or over the earth (Rev. v. 10, Dan. 
vii. 27). The kingdom shall be 
where the tares once were (Matt. 
xiii. 41), 7.e. on earth. “The meek 
shall inherit the earth”’; like Caleb, 
alone faithful among the faithless, 
inheriting the very mount Hebron 
on which his feet trod 40 years before 
(Matt. v.5; Num. xiv. 23, 24; Josh. 
xiv. 9). It will be a time of sabbath 
peace, uninterrupted by war (Heb. iv. 
9, Isa. ii. 4, Zech. ix. 10, Hos. ii. 18). 
Even the savage animals shall lose 
their ferocity (Isa. xi. 6-9, Ixv. 25). 
Christ’s king-priesthood (Zech. vi. 18) 
shall be explained in the services of 
the glorious temple at Jerusalem 
(Ezek. xl.—xlviii.). The marriage 
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of the Lamb and bride, then begun 
in heaven, shall unfold the mysteries 
of the now obscure S. of Sol. The 
theocracy, or rule of God in Christ, 
shall supersede the misrule of earthly 
potentates who ruled for self. 


Finally, when the corrupt flesh and Sa- 


tan shall have been cast out for ever 
after the millennium, the general re- 
surrection, judgment, and REGENERA- 
r10N [see] of our home shall follow. 
The same Spirit regenerates the be- 
liever’s soul now (Rom. viii. 11), his 
body at Christ’s coming, and his home 
(Ps. civ. 80, Rev. xxi. 1) after the mil- 
lennium. The earth, once baptized 
with water, shall be baptized with 
fire (2 Pet. iii. 7, 10-13). Earth and 
nature shall be regenerated, as the 
nations were previously in the mil- 
lennium. The saints not merely, as 
in it, reign from heaven over the 
earth; but the heavenly Jerusalem, 
having the glory of God, shall de- 
scend on earth, far eclipsing Israel’s 
Jerusalem in the millennium. ‘lhe 
saints shall be God’s city and bride, 
God causing His glory to shine out 
through them, as the flame through 
a jasper coloured lamp (Rev. xxi. 
10, 11, 23). ‘‘The nations of them 
which are saved,” viz. during the mil- 
lennium (which will be the age of the 
regeneration of nations as this is the 
age of the regeneration of individual 
souls) ‘‘shall walk in the light of”’ 
the heavenly Jerusalem, t.e. the wife 
of the Lamb; forthe elect church shall 
hold the primacy among the redeemed 
throughout eternity, becauseshealone 
shall have witnessed for Christ in the 
face of an opposing world and the 
prince of darkness (Rev. xxi. 24). In 
the primitive paradise there was but 
a garden with a solitary pair; but in 
the final paradise and the regenerated 
earth city and garden shall be com- 
bined, the perfect communion of 
saints with individual blessedness and 
perfection. Satan loosed no more; 
the saints under the blessed necessity 
of sinning no more; the groans of 
nature hushed (Rom. viii. 18-28) ; 
no more sea, literal or figurative 
(Dan. vii. 2, 3; Isa. lvii. 20; Rev. 
xxi. 1, 4); no more pain, crying, 
death. When Christ shall have ac- 
complished the purpose of His medi- 
atorial kingdom by bringing all 
things into subjection to the Father, 
God will be all in all. The unity of 
the Godhead will then be prominent, 
as His Trinity is now; ‘‘ His name will 
be one,” and He will come then first 
into direct communion with His re- 
deemed. Lord, hasten it in Thine own 
time (Zech. xiv. 9, 1 Cor. xv. 24). 


Three Taverns. A village or sta- 


tion where the brethren met Paul on 
his way to Rome (Acts xxviii. 15) ; 
so called from there having been ori- 
ginally there three taverns; 33 miles 
from Rome according to the Anto- 
nine Itinerary. Near the present 
Cisterna. It must have cheered 
Paul to greet Christians who had 
come so far to meet him. 


Thresholds. Neh. xi. 25. Rather 


ASUPPIM ieee. 

1) Of a king; (2) of a 
judge or a priest (Ps. exxii. 5). 
Solomon’s throne (1 Kings x. 19) 
was a chair of ivory with circular 
back and arms, overlaid with gold, 
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raised on six steps; on each side of 
each step was a lion of gold, and 
there was “‘a footstool of gold fast- 
ened to the throne”’ (2 Chron. ix. 
18). Usually set on a dais and under 
a canopy (so the “rainbow about the 
throne ’’ of the Almighty, Rev. iv. 3). 


BABYLONIAN THRONES. 


For ‘‘seats”’ transl. thrones in ver. 
4 and xi. 16. So in chap. ii. 13 
Satan mimics Christ’s ‘ throne.”’ 
“Thrones” in Col. i. 16 are a princely 
order of angels, higher than ‘“ do- 
minions’’ or lordships. Reclining or 
sitting on the ground being the 
usual postures, a chairmarked dignity 
(2 Kings iv. 10, Prov. ix. 14). To 
express royalty ‘‘ throne of the king- 
dom” was the phrase (1 Kings i. 46). 
Elevation marked the king’s throne, 
whence Jehovah’s throne is ‘high 
and lifted up” (Isa. vi.1). ‘The 
throne of the governor” in Neh. iii. 7 
is his official house where his throne 
was, on or near the city wall. 
Thunder. Rare in the clear air of 
Palestine in harvest time or summer, 
which shows how its coming at 
Samuel’s call unto Jehovah was by 
Divine agency (1 Sam. xii. 17, 18). 
God so blessed the Holy Land that 
the ingathering of fruits and the 
threshing in the open air were un- 
impeded by rain. Its coming then 
would be as unseasonable and cala- 
mitous as “honour” conferred on 
a “fool”? (Prov. xxvi. 1). Symbolis- 
ing Divine wrath and judgment 
(Exod. xix. 16, Ps. xxix. 3-9, 1 
Sam. ii. 10). Thunderings are 
figuratively spoken of as “voices of 
God” (Exod. ix. 28 marg., comp. 
John xii. 29, 80). Job xxvi. 14, 
transl. ‘‘and how faint is the word 
whisper that we hear of Him! but 
the thunder (i.e. the majestic ful- 
ness) of His power (in antithesis 
to ‘the whisper’) who can under- 
stand?’ (1 Cor. xiii. 9-12.) Job 
xxxix. 19, “hast thou clothed his 
(the horse’s) neck with thunder?’’ 
1.e. majesty (Umbreit): or his arched 
neck inspiring feav as the thunder 
does; but Maurer, ‘with his 
trembling, quivering mane.” 
Thyatira. [See Lyp1A, the probable 
agent of carrying the gospel to her 
native towed: T. Jay a little to the 
left of the road from Pergamos to — 
Sardis (Strabo xiii. 4, who callsit ‘a 
Macedonian colony’’); on the Lycvs, 
a little tothe S. of the Hyllus, at 
the N. end of the valley between 
mount Tmolus and the southern 
ridge of Temnus. Founded by Se- 
leucus Nicator. On the confines of 
Mysia, and Ionia. A eorporate guild 
of dyers ts mentioned in three in- 
scriptions of the times of the Roman © 
empire between Vespasian and Cara- 
calla. To it probably belonged 
Lydia, the seller of purple te. 
scarlet, for the ancients called many 
bright red colours “ purple’’) stuffs 
(Acts xvi. 14). The waters are so_ 
suited for dyeing that nowhere is the 
scarlet of fezzes thought to be so 


THYINE WOOD 


brilliant and permanent as that made 
here. Modern T. contains a popula- 
tion of 17,000. In Rey. ii. 18-25, 
“the Son of God who hath eyes like 
unto a flame of fire, and His feet like 
fine brass,’’ stands in contrast to the 
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sun god Tyrimnas, the tutelary god 
of T., represented with flaming rays 
and feet of burnished brass. Christ 
commends T..’s works, charity, ser- 
vice; faith, and patience. T.’s “‘ last 
works were more than the first,’’ 
realizing 1 Thess. iv. 1, instead of 
retrograding from “‘first love and 
first works’’ as Ephesus (Rev. ii. 
4,5); the converse of Matt. xii. 45, 
2 Pet. ii. 20. Yet T. “suffered that 
‘woman JEZEBEL {see], which calleth 
herself a prophetess, to teach and to 
seduce My servants to commit forni- 
cation, and to eat things sacrificed 
unto idols.” Some self styled pro- 
phetess, or collection of prophets 
(the feminine in Heb. idiom express- 
ing a multitude), closely attached to 
and influencing the T. church and its 
presiding bishop or “angel’’ (Alem 
and Vat. MSS. read “thy wife’’ for 
“that woman’’) as Jezebel did her 
weak husband Ahab. Thepresiding 
angel ought to have exercised his 
authority over the prophetess or 
prophets so called, who seduced 
many into the libertinism of the 
BataamirTzEs and Niconairans [see] 
of T.’s more powerful neighbour 
Petgamos (Rev. ii. 6, 14,16). The 
Lord encourages the faithful section 
at T. ‘Unto you (omit ‘and’ 
with Alex. and Vat. MSS., Sin. MS. 
reads‘ among’) the rest in T. I say, 
. - . I will put upon you none other 
burden (save abstinence from and pro- 
testation against these abominations : 
this the seducers regarded as an in- 
tolerable burden, see Matt. xi. 30); 
but that which ye have hold fast till 
Icome.” A shrine outside T. walls 
was sacred to the sibyl Sambatha, a 
Jewess or Chaldean, in an enclosure 
ealled ‘‘ the Chaldzean court.” 
Thyine wood. Rev. xviii. 12, Cal- 
litris quadrivalvis of mount Atlas 
in N. Africa, allied to the “arbor 
vite,” Thuja occidentalis or articu- 
lata. The Romans prized it highly, 
and called it citrum; when Roman 
husbands upbraided ladies with ex- 
travagance in pearls, they retorted 
the men’s fondness for thyine tables 
(Pliny, H. N. xiii. 15). 

Tiberias. John vi. 1, 23; xxi. 1. 
Josephus (Ant. xviii., B. J. ii. 9, § 1) 
says it was built by Herod Antipas, 
and named in honour of the em- 
peror Tiberius. Capital of Galilee 
till the time of Herod Agrippa II., 
who transferred the seat of power 
again to Sepphoris. Antipas built 
in T.a Roman stadium and palace 
adorned with images of animals 
which offended the Jews, as did also 
its site on an ancient burial ground. 
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Now Tubarieh, a filthy wretched 
place. On the western shore towards 
the southern end of the sea of Gali- 
lee or Tiberias, as John alone calls 
the sea. John is the only N. T. 
writer who mentions T. His notice 
of its many “ boats” (vi. 23) accords 
with Josephus’ account of its traffic. 


. stood on the strip of land, two 


miles long and a quarter of a mile 
broad, between the water and the 
steep hills which elsewhere come 
down to the water’s edge. It oc- 
cupied all the ground of the parallel- 
ogram, including Tubarieh at the 
northern end, and reaching towards 
the warm baths at the southern end 
(reckoned by Roman naturalists as 
one of the wonders of the world: 
Pliny, H. N. v. 15). A few palms 
still are to be seen, but the oleander 
abounds. The people, numbering 
3000 or 4000, mostly live by fishing as 


BOAT OF GALILEE. 


ofold. A strong wall guardsthe land 
side, but it is open towards the sea. 
The Jews, constituting one-fourth of 
the population, have their quarter in 
the middle of the town near the lake. 


Our Lord avoided T. on account of the 


cunning and unscrupulous character 
of Herod Antipas whose head quar- 
ters were there (Luke xiii. 32); 
Herod never saw Him till just before 
the crucifixion (xxiii. 8). Christ 
chose the plain of Gennesaret at the 
head of the lake, where the popula- 
tion was at once dense and Jewish; 
and, as being sent to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel, kept away 
from T. After Jerusalem’s over- 
throw T. was spared by the Ro- 
mans because the people favoured 
rather than opposed the conquerors’ 
arms. The sanhedrim, after tem- 
porarily sojourning at Jamnia and 
Sepphoris, fixed its seat there in the 
second century. The Mishna was 
compiled in T. by Rabbi Judah 
Hakkodesh, A.D. 190. The Masorah 
body of traditions, which trans- 
mitted the O.T. text readings and 
preserved the Heb. pronunciation 
and interpretation, originated there. 
Jerusalem, Hebron, Safed, and T. 
are the four holy places in which the 
Jews say if prayer without ceasing 
were not offered the world would 
fall into chaos. The Romans re- 
cognised the patriarch of T. and 
empowered him to appoint his sub- 
ordinate ministers who should visit 
all the distant colonies of Jews, and 
to receive contributions from the 
Jews of the whole Roman empire. 
The colony round T. flourished under 
the emperors Antoninus Pius, Alex- 
ander Severus, and Julian, in the 
second and third centuries. The 
patriarchate of T. finally ceased in 
A.D. 414. [See SynaGoGuE on the 
Roman character of the existing re- 
mains of synagogues in Palestine, 
due no doubt to the patronage of 


TIBERIAS, SEA OF 


Antoninus Pius and Alexander Seve- 
rus, the great builders and restorers 
of temples in Syria.] The eminent 
Maimonides laboured and was buried 
at T. a.p. 1204. The earthquake of 
1837 much shook the town. A Jew- 
ish idea is that Messiah will emerge 
from the lake, proceed to T. and 
Safed, then set His throne on the 
highest peak in Galilee. 


Tiberias, sea of. John’s (vi. 1, xxi. 


1) designation as better understood 
by the Gentile Romans, etc., whom 
he addressed. [See GALILEE, SEA 
oF, the local designation.] Lieut. 
Kitchener makes the depth 682°554 
ft. The neighbouring Kurn Hattin 
is an extinct volcano, and the plain is 
strewed with basalt and debris. He 
thinks Khirbet Minyeh the site of 
Capernaum. Josephus says the fount- 
ain Capharnaum waters the plain. 
This may answer to the modern Ain 
et Tabighah, the water of which being 
brought past Khirbet Minyeh waters 
the plain, and would naturally take 
its name Capharnaum from that 
place (presuming that it was Caper- 
naum). ‘The source is only three 
quarters of a mile away, whereas it is 
one mile and three quarters from Tel 
Hum and all the water was carried 
in an opposite direction, so that it 
could hardly have taken its name 
from Tel Hum. 


In John vi. 16, etc., we read “the 


disciples went by ship over the sea 
toward Capernaum (the same side 
as T.), and the sea arose by reason 
of a great wind that blew”; then 
Jesus walked on the sea to them, 


-and ‘‘immediately the ship was at 


the land whither they went.’ The 
day following, when the people on 
the other side of the sea (the eastern 
side) saw that there was none other 
boat there save the one whereinto 
His disciples were entered, .. . 
howbeit there came other boats 
from T., nigh unto the place where 
they did eat bread, . . . they also 
took shipping, and came to Ca- 
pernaum seeking for Jesus; and 
when they had found Him on the 
other side . . . they said, ... When 
camest Thou hither?” In Matt. 
xiv. 22 ‘ Jesus constrained His dis- 
ciples to get into a ship and go unto 
the other side. And He went up 
into a mountain apart to pray... . 
But the ship was now in the midst 
of the sea, tossed with waves, for the 
wind was contrary.’’ It might seem 
strange that the people did not sup- 
pose Jesus had used one of the 
return boats which had come from 
T., to cross back to that side in the 
night. Matthew undesignedly shows 
why they could not suppose so, viz. 
because ‘the wind was contrary,” 
i.e. blowing from T. and Capernaum ; 
owing to this the ships, probably 
fishing vessels, were driven to the 
opposite side for shelter for the 
night, for what else could have taken 
to the desert eastern side so many 
boats as sufficed to convey the people 
across (ver. 24) back again? Their 
question, ‘‘ Rabbi, when camest 'Thou 
hither ?” implies plainly that under 
the circumstances they considered 
that His crossing in the night could 
only have been by some extraordi- 
nary means. The mention of many 


Tiberius. 


Tibni. 


TIBERIUS 


ships coming from T. explains also 
how the people could take shipping 
to Capernaum after it had been 
stated there was no other boat there 
save that which took the disciples. 
The undesigned harmony of details, 
incidentally and separately noticed by 
the two evangelists, confirms their 
truthfulness, and therefore the mi- 
racle of Jesus’ walking on the sea. 
The Gospels according to Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke never use the de- 
signation ‘‘sea of T.’’ (still bahr 
Tubariyeh), but the local name,“ sea’’ 
or “lake of Galilee,” which shows 
they must have written before that 
became the universal designation, as 
it had in the time of John’s writing. 
T. Claudius Nero, Au- 
gustus’ stepson and successor as em- 
peror.. Reigned a.p. 14 to 37. Son 
of Tib. Claud. Nero and Livia. Born 
at Rome, Noy. 16,45 B.c. Fifty-five 
years old at his accession, having 
already shown ability as a com- 
mander, an orator, and an adminis- 
trator. Horace celebrates hisand his 
brother Drusus’ exploits (Odes, iv. 4, 
14). Henceforth slothful, self in- 
dulgent, cruel, and despotic. Died 
at 78 after a 23 years’ reign. 

Tacitus (Annales, i.—vi.) describes 
vividly his dissimulation and vindict- 
iveness. In speaking of Nero he 
says: “in order to remove the 
rumour of his having set fire to 
Rome, Nero shifted the charge on 
others, and inflicted the most retined 
mee aBrerg on those whom the popu- 
ace called Christians, and who were 
hated for their scandalous doings. 
The author of the name, Christ, in 
the reign of T. was visited with 
capital punishment by the governor 
Pontius Pilate.” In Luke iu. 1 John 
the Baptist’s (six months senior to 
our Lord) ministry is set down in the 


TIBERIUS C4SAR. 


15th year of T.’s principate (hege- 


mona). Augustus admitted T. to 
share the empire two or three years 
before his own death, so that “‘ the 
15th year” is to be dated from the 
copartnership at the end of A.U.c. 
764. The 15th year will thus be the 
end of 779, and our Lord’s birth 749 
or 750, which agrees with Herod’s 
death some time after Christ’s birth. 
The Christian era fixed by Dionysius 
Exiguus in the sixth century places 
Christ’s birth in the year 754. 
Tibhath. City of Hadadezer, king of 
Zobah (1 Chron. xviii. 8). Betah in 
2 Sam. viii. 8. Probably on the 
eastern slopes of the Antilibanus. 
Son of Ginath. After Zimri 
had burned himself to death half the 
people followed T., half Omri. The 
contest lasted four years (1 Kings 
xvi. 18, 21, 22), and issued in the 
death of T. and in Omri’s accession. 
The men of Tirzah which Omri be- 
sieged probably promoted the cause 


Tiglath Pileser. 
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of T. The LXX. say Joram his 
brother helped his cause. 


Tidal. From a Samaritan root “ re- 


verence ’’ (Gesenius: Gen. xiv. 1, 9). 
Chedorlaomer’s ally, “king of na- 
tions,” in the invasion of Syria and 
Palestine. Probably chief of several 
nomad tribes who occupied different 
tracts of Lower Mesopotamia at ditfer- 
ent times, as the Arabs do there to 
this day. His name Thurgah (in the 
LXX. Thargal), “the great chief’’ 
or “king of nations,’’ is Turanian or 
Hamitic, the original element of Ba- 
bylonia’s early population. 

Akin to Atar- 
gatis (Syr.), Dargeto, ‘‘ great fish,’’ 
tutelary god of the first Assyrian dy- 
nasty. 2 Kings xvi. 7; less correctl 
in 1 Chron. v. 26, and 2 Chron. xxvin. 
20, Tilgath Pilneser. G. Rawlinson 
identifies T. with Tiglathi-nin, ‘‘ be 
worship given to Nin’”’ or Hercules 
(the same as Pal-zira, 7.e. son of Zira, 
from whom Calah is called Bitzirah, 
because he had a temple at Zira 
or Calah). Oppert explains it, “‘ let 
there be adoration to the son of the 
zodiac,’’ i.e. to Nin or Hercules. The 
earlier T. reigned about 1130 B.c. 


CLAY CYLINDERS, 


Two cylinders in the British Mu- 
seum mention him. T. the second (745 
-728 B.c) founded a new dynasty ; 
succeeded Pul and preceded Shalma- 
neser ; six years before T.’s accession 
(751 B.c.) we find him exacting 
tribute from a Merodach Baladan 
who ruled in southern Babylonia on 
the shores of the Persian gulf, a 
district of marsh lands for many 
centuries a refuge for Assyriap 
rebels. (Trans. of Soc. of Bib. 
Archeol., vi. 16.) 


Probably an usurper, for he makes 


no mention of his father or ances- 
tors; and Berosus (Euseb. Chron. 
Can. i. 4) and Herodotus (i. 95) 
state that in the latter half of the 
eighth century B.C. there was a change 
of dynasty from that which ruled for 
520 years to the dynasty which came 
in not long before Shalmaneser, pro- 
bably at the time of the era of Nabo- 
nassar, 747 B.c. Sylla’s friend, Alex. 
Polyhistor, who had access to Bero- 
sus’ writings makes Beletaras (an- 
other form of Pal-tzira or Pileser) a 
gardener of the royal palace origin- 
ally. Afterwards he gained the 
sovereignty in an extraordinary way 
and fixed it in his own family. Con- 
quered REzIN [see] of Damascus and 
Pekan [see of Israel at Ahaz’ solid 
citation. be Assyrian inscriptions 
mention that Menahem of Samaria 
(probably about 743 B.c.) paid him 
tribute, Jahuhazi (Ahaz) also, and 
that he set Hoshea on the Israelite 
throne at Pekah’s death. He re- 
lates that about the fifth year of his 


TIGLATH PILESER 


reign (741 B.c.) he warred in south- 
ern Syria and defeated a large army 
under Azariah (Uzziah) king of 
Judah, whose army Scripture states 
to be 307,500 (2 Chron. xxvi. 6- 
15). Again, that from his 12th to 
his 14th year (734 to 782 B.c.) He 
warred with Pekah and Rezin con- 
federated, and that he besieged Re- 
zin’s capital for two years, at the 
end of which he took and slew him 
and punished Pekah by depriving 
him of a large portion of his domi- 
nions, and carrying off vast numbers 
into captivity. Accurately agreeing 
with 2 Kings xv. 29, xvi. 9-16, 1 
Chron. v. 6, 26: “in the days of 
Pekah...came T... . and took 
Tjon, Abel-beth-maachah, Janoah, 
Kedesh, Hazor, Gilead, Galilee, all 
the land of Naphtali (comp. Isa. 
vil., vili., ix. 1, this stroke fell at first 
‘lightly,’ ‘afterward more griev- 
ously’), and carried them captive 
to Assyria. The king of Assyria 
hearkened unto Ahaz; went up 
against Damascus and took it, carried 
the people captive to Kir, and slew 
Rezin.” ‘TT. carried away the 
Reubenites, the Gadites, and half of 
Manasseh, and brought them unto 
Halah and Habor and Hara, and to 
the river Gozan.”” Probably it wasan 
Assyrian altar which Ahaz copied, 
as a formal recognition of the gods 
of the sovereign nation (which re- 
quired subject kings to set up in 
their capital “the laws of Asshur”’), 
and a token of submission : the visit 

Fe of Ahaz to Damascus 
(where “he saw the 
altar’’) ‘‘ to meet king 
T.” accords with T.’s 
inscription that before 
quitting Syria he held 
his court at Damas- 
cus, and there received 
submission and tribute 
from the neighbour- 
ing sovereigns, among 
whom he mentions 
Pekah and Jahu- 
pasytomian tanp- Khazi (Ahaz) of 

MARK. Judah. 


T. took rin (Sepharvaim) in Baby- 


lonia. e warred successfully in 
Media, Armenia, and upper Meso- 
potamia ; but it was only on the west- 
ern frontier that he made permanent 
additions to the empire, viz. Damas- 
cus, Syria, and Gilead. His numerous 
slabs indicate that he probably built 


ASSYRIAN SCTLPTURE. 


a palace at the S.E. corner of Calah 


(Nimrud). They bear traces of in- 
tentional defacement, and Hsarhad- 


“don used them as building materials 


in his palace at Calah. Sargon sup- 
planted T.’s dynasty, which accounts 
for the hostility evinced in the injury 
done to the palace of T. 


TIGRIS 


Tigris. {See HippeKkeL.} Gen. ii, 
14, ‘running eastward to Assyria,” 
Dan. x. 4, “the great river.” Rising 
in the Armenian mountains, not far 
from the sources of Euphrates, it 
flows N.E. of the latter for 1100 
miles, when at last they join and flow 
as on? river into the Persian gulf. 
Its greatest breadth is more than 


CROSSING THE TIGRIS ON INFLATED SELNS, 


200 yards. For the last two hun- 
dred miles before its confluence with 
the Euphrates the country was inter- 
sected with artificial watercourses 
and adapted river beds, such as the 
Shat-el-Hie, or river of Hie; and in 
this district are the ruins of old 
towns ; some scarcely known, as Zir- 
gul, “the city of the brilliant light’; 
others better known, as Ur [see] 
(Mugheir). It ran through Armenia 
and Assyria, and then separated 
Babylonia from Susiana. Subse- 
quently it was the boundary between 
the Roman and Parthian empires. 

Tikvah. 1. Husband of the pro- 
pbetess Huldah (2 Kings xxii. 14); 
T'rkvaTH in 2 Chron. xxxiv. 22. 2. 
Ezra x. 13. 

Tile. Ezek. iv. 1, a sundried “‘ brick,” 
the sameas is transl. “brick’’ in Gen. 
xi. 3. For “ pourtray’’ transl. “ en- 
grave.”’ Bricks with designs engraven 
ou them are found still in ancient 
Mes>potamian cities. Akin to these 
are the tablets, of which many have 
been found in the Assyrian and Ba- 
bylonian ruins and mounds. Some 
of these bear historical inscriptions 
and narrate the annals of the various 
reigns; others are known as report 
tablets, and are of the character of 
letters or despatches on various mili- 
tary, political, and social subjects ; 
again a third class are such as the 
Ezibi tablets, a series of financial 
and contract records belonging to a 
family of that name, the particular 
attestations to which for a period of 
nearly 200 years, from 677 B.c. to 
435 B.c., reflect as in a mirror the 
principal changes in dynastic and 
imperial affairs. It is greatly owing 
to the light derived from these 
various classes of tablets that the 
chronology and events of history 
in Western Asiatic and_ biblical 
countries have within the last few 
years been so greatly elucidated; and 
further revelations are continually 
beiug obtained. 

Tilon. 1 Chron. iv. 20. 

Timeeus. Mark x. 46. 

Timbrel. [See Music.] Heb. toph, 
* tambourine,” akin to the old Eng- 
lish ‘‘tabor,” 7.e. a drum. In Ezek. 
xxviii. 18. 

Timna. 1. Eliphaz’ concubine, 
mother of Amalek (Gen. xxxvi. 12, 
22); in1.Chron. i. 86 T. is not, as 
apparently, a son of Eliphaz. Pro- 
bably sister of Lotan, daughter of 
the Horite Seir. The feminine form 
of T. shows that it is introduced in 
Chronicles as an abbreviation for 
what the chronicler knew his readers 
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TIMOTHY 


understood from Genesis, viz. that 
T. was mother of ‘‘ Amalek,’’ which 
follows. 2. A duke or phylarch of 
Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 40-43), so that T. 
was probably the name of a district. 


Timnah, TimnatH=a divided or 


assigned part. 1. Judah went to 
shear his sheep in T. (Gen. xxxviii. 
18, 14.) 2. A boundary town in 
Judah on the N. side (Josh. xv. 10). 
Near the western extremity, farther 
than Bethshemesh, towards Ekron; 
in the shephelah or low hills between 
the mountains and the plain (2 Chron. 
xxviii. 18). Probably the same as 
TimnaTHAH of Dan (Josh. xix. 48), 
and as the T. of Samson (Jud. xiv. 
1,19); haunted by lions, ete., therefore 
thinly peopled; higher than Askelon, 
lower than Zorah (xiii. 25). Now 
Tibneh, a deserted site S.W. of 
Zorah, and two miles W. of Ain 
Shems. TT. when deserted by the 
Danite emigrants to Laish fell by 
turns to Judah and the Philistines. 
Tibneh is 740 ft. above the sea, not 
in the plain. Samson in going down 
to it would descend first 700 ft. into 
the valley, then ascend again 350 ft. 
to T. The corn which he fired grew 
in the valley, whereas the vineyards 
and olives lined the hills. With ap- 
propriate accuracy Judges (xv. 4-6) 
says ‘‘the Philistines came wp”’ to 
T. The substitution of b for m, 
which we see in Tibneh for Timnah, 
occurs also in Atab for Etam (Jud. 
xv. 8, 11, where instead of A.V. 
“top’”’ transl. ‘‘he went down and 
dwelt in the cleft” [se’ipl] of the 
rock Etam). These clefts were the 
natural hiding places of the Israelites 
from their oppressors ; and the term 
se’iph is only used of the kind of 
rock to which the term sela/ is ap- 
plied, nikrah of the ‘‘ cavities” of 
the rock called t2zwr. Etam answers 
to Beit Atab, which has a cavern 
called ‘‘the place of refuge,’’ 250 ft. 
long, and from 5 to 8 ft. high, 18 ft. 
wide. The natural cleft has been 
artificially but rudely hewn in the 
rock, As Beit Atab, into which Sam- 
son went down for refuge (now 
called Hasuta), answers to the rock 
Etam (‘“‘eagle’s nest’), so seven miles 
off is a low hill, and close by is a 
chapel sacred to sheikh Nedhir, ‘‘the 
nazarite chief,’’ and higher up is the 
ruin “Ism-Allah,’’ 7.e. God heard, 
evidently pointing to the battle of 
Ramath Lehi. Moreover the springs 
were sometimes called Aytin Kara,an- 
swering to En-Hak-Kore, “‘fountain 
of the crier’’: Jud. xv.19. (Pal. Expl. 
Qy. Stat., July 1878, pp. 116-118.) 
38. A town in the mountain district of 
Judah, enumerated with Maon, Ziph, 
and Carmel 8. of Hebron. 


Timnath Heres=“‘portion of the 


TOMB OF JOSHUA 


sun.” Joshua’s city and burial place, 
previously Timuath Serah, “ portion 


Timothy. 


of abundance”’ (Jud. ii. 9), the con- 
sonants being transposed subse- 
quently, to refer to Joshua’s miracle 
when the sun stood (Josh. xix. 50). 
In mount Ephraim on the N. side of 
mount GaAasH [see]. Jerome draws 
our admiration to the fact that “the 
distributor of possessions chose for 
himself a mountainous and rugged 
portion,” noble disinterestedness. 
Christian tradition identifies Timnath 
Heres with Tibneh on the Roman road 
from Antipatris to Jerusalem. But 
Kefr Haris is the more probable site, 
nine miles S. of Nablis. The Sa- 
maritans make it the burial place of 
Joshua and of Caleb; there are two 
sacred spots H. of it: namely neby 
Kifl, ‘‘ prophet of the division by lot,” 
t.e. Joshua; and neby Culda, pos- 
sibly a corruption of Caleb. The fact 
that the Jews venerate a place in 
Samaria as Joshua’s tomb is a pre- 
sumption in favour of this site. 


Timon. Fifth of the seven deacons 


(Acts vi. 1-6). His name indicates he 
was a Hellenist. Grecians were the 
fittest to secure the Grecian widows 
from neglect in the distribution of 
alms. 

First mentioned (Acts 
xvi. 1) as dwelling in Lystra (not 
Derbe, xx. 4; comp. 2 Tim. iii. 11). 
His mother was Eunice, a Jewess (2 
Tim. i. 5); his father a Greek, i.e. a 
Gentile; he died probably in T.’s 
early years, as he is not mentioned 
later. T.is called “‘a disciple,’’ so 
that his conversion must have been 
before the time of Acts xvi. 1, through 
Paul (1 Tim. i. 2, ‘my own son in 
the faith’’) probably at the apostle’s 
former visit to Lystra (Acts xiv. 6), 
when also we may conjecture his 
Scripture-loying mother Kunice and 
grandmother Lois were converted 
from Judaism to Christianity (2 Tim. 
iii. 14, 15; i. 5): “faith made its 
dwelling (endkésen, John xiv. 28) first 
in Lois and Eunice,” then in T. also 
through their influence. The elders 
ordained in Lystra and Iconium 
(Acts xiv. 21-28, xvi. 2) thenceforth 
superintended him (1 Tim. iv. 14); 
their good report and that of the 
brethren, as also his origin, partly 
Jewish partly Gentile, marked him 
out as specially suited to assist Paul 
in missionary work, labouring as the 
apostle did in each place, firstly 
among the Jews then among the 
Gentiles. The jvint testimony to his 
character of the brethren of Lystra 
and Iconium implies that already he 
was employed as ‘‘ messenger of the 
churches,’ an office which constituted 
his subsequent life work (2 Cor. viii. 
23). To obviate Jewish prejudices (1 
Cor. ix. 20) in regard to one of half 
Israelite parentage, Paul first cireum- 
cised him, “‘ for they knew all that his 
father wasa Greek.” This was notin- 
consistent with the Jerusalem decree 
which was the Gentiles’ charter of 
liberty in Christ (Acts xv.) ; contrast 
the case of Titus, a Gentile on both 
sides, and therefore not circumcised 
(Gal.ii.3). T. accompanied Paul in 
his Macedonian tour; but he and 
Silas stayed behind in Berea, when 
the apostle went forward to Athens. 
Afterwards be went on to Athens 
and wasimmediately sent back (Acts 
xvii. 15, 1 Thess. in. 1) bee THES- 
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to visit the Thessalonian church; he 
brought his report to Paul at Corinth 
(iii. 2,6; Acts xviii. 1,5). Hence 
both the epistles to the ‘lhessalonians 
written at; Corinth contain his name 
with that of Paul in the address. 
During Panl’s long stay at Ephesus 
T. ‘‘ministered to him’”’ (xix. 22), 
and was sent before him to Mace- 
donia and to Corinth “to bring the 
Corinthians into remembrance of the 
apostle’s ways in Christ’’ (1 Cor. 
iv. 17, xvi. 10). His name accom- 
panies Paul’s in the heading of 2 
Cor. i. 1, showing that he was with 
the apostle when he wrote it from 
Macedonia (comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 11); 
he was also with Panl the following 
winter at Corinth, when Paul wrote 
from thence his epistle to the 
Romans, and sends greetings with 
the apostle’s tu them (xvi. 21). On 
Paul’s return to Asia through Mace- 
donia he went forward and waited 
for the apostle at Troas (Acts xx. 
8-5). At Rome T. was with Paul 
during his imprisonment, when the 
apostle wrote his epistles to the Colos- 
sians (i. 1), Philemon (i.), and Philip- 
ians (i.1). He was imprisoned with 

aul (as was Aristarchus : Col. iv. 10) 
and set free, probably soon after 
Paul’s liberation (Heb. xiii. 23). 
Paul was then still in Italy (ver. 24) 
waiting for T. to join him so as to 
start for Jerusalem. They were to- 
gether at Ephesus, after his depart- 
ing eastward from Italy (1 Tim. i.3). 
Paul left T. there to superintend 
the church temporarily as the apo- 
stle’s locum tenens or vicar apo- 
stolic (1 Tim. i. 3), whilst he himself 
went to Macedonia and Philippi, 
instead of sending T. as he had 
intended (Phil. ii. 19, 23, 24). The 
office at Ephesus and Crete (Tit. i. 
5) became permanent on the removal 
of the apostles by death; ‘‘ angel” 
(Rev. i. 20) was the transition 
stage between ‘‘apostle’’ and our 
“bishop.” The last notice of T. is 
Paul’ s,request (2 Tim- iv. 18, 21) that 
he should “ do his diligence to come 
before winter” and should “ bring 
the cloak” left with Carpus at 
Troas, whichin the winter Paul would 
so much need in his dungeon: about 
A.D. 67 (Alford). Eusebius (Keel. 
Hist. iii. 43) makes him first bishop 
of Ephesus, if so John’s residence and 
death must have been later. Nice- 
horus (Keel. Hist. iti. 11) reports that 
i was clubbed to death at Diana’s 
feast, for having denounced its licen- 
tiousness. Possibly (Calmet) T. was 
“the angel of the church at Ephe- 
sus” (Rev. ii.). The praise and the 
censure agree with T’.’s character, 
as it appears in Acts and the epistles. 
The temptation of such an ardent 
et soft temperament would be to 
‘leave his first love.”” Christ’s pro- 
mise of the tree of life to him that 
overcometh (Rev. ii. 5, 7) accords 
with 2 Tim. 1. 4-6. Paul, influenced 
by his own inclination (Acts xvi. 3) 
and the prophets’ intimatious respect- 
ing him (1 Tim. i. 18, iv. 14; 2 Tim. 
i. 6: comp. Paul’s own case, Acts 
xiii. 1), with his own hands, accom- 
panied with the presbytery’s laying 
on of hands, ordained him “evan- 
gelist’’ (2 ‘Tim. iv. 5). His self 
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denying character is shown by his 
leaving home at once to accompany 
Paul, and his submitting to cireum- 
cision for the gospel’s sake; also by 
his abstemiousness (1 Tim. v. 23) not- 
withstanding ‘bodily “ infirmities,” 
so that Paul had te urge him to “use 
a little wine for his stomach’s rake.” 
T. betrayed undue diffidence and want 
of boldness in his delicate position 
as a ‘‘youth” having to deal with 
seniors (iv. 12), with transgressors 
(v. 20, 21) of whom some were per- 
sons to whom he might be tempted 
to show “ partiality.” Therefore he 
needed Paul’s monition that ‘‘ God 
hath not given us the spirit of fear, 
but of power, and of love, and of a 
sound mind” (2 Tim. i. 7). His 
timidity is glanced at in Paul’s 
charge to the Corinthians (1 Cor. xvi. 
10, 11), “if I come, see that he 
may be with you without fear, let no 
man despise him.” His training 
under females, his constitutional in- 
firmity, susceptible soft tempera- 
ment, amativeness, and sensitiveness 
even to “‘tears” (2 Tim. i. 4, pro- 
bably at parting from Paul at Ephe- 
sus, where Paul had to “‘ beseech’”’ 
him to stay: 1 Tim. i. 8), required 
such charges as “‘endure hardness 
(hardship) as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ ”* (2 Tim. ii. 3-13, 22), 
“flee youthful lusts,” (1 Tim. v. 2) 
“the younger entreat as sisters, with 
all purity.” Paul bears testimony to 
his disinterested and sympathising 
affection for both his spiritual father, 
the apostle, and those to whom he 
was sent to minister; with him 
Christian love was become “ natu- 
ral,’ not forced, nor ‘with dis- 
simulation’”’ (Phil. ii. 19-23): 
trust to send T. shortly ... forI 
have no man likeminded who will 
naturally care for your state, for all 
seek their own not the things which 
are Jesus Christ’s; but ye know the 
proof of him, that as a son with the 
father he hath served with me in 
the gospel.”” Among his friends who 
send greetings to him were the 
Roman noble, Pupens [see], the 
British princess Cuaupta [see], and 
the bishop of Rome, Linus see }. 
T. “professed a good profession be- 
fore many witnesses”’ at his baptism 
and his ordination, whether generally 
or as overseer at Ephesus (1 Tim. i. 
18, iv. 14, vi. 12; 2 Tim. i. 6). Less 
probally, Smith’s Bible Dict. states 
that it was at tle time of his Roman 
imprisonment with Paul, just before 
Paul’s liberation (Heb. xiii. 23), on 
the gronnd thut T.’s “ profession ”’ 
is put into juxtaposition with Christ 
Jesus’ “gool confession before 
Pilate.’ But theargument is “ fight 
the good fight of faith,” seeing that 
“thou art called” to it, “ at hast 
professed a good profession”’ (the 
same Gr., “ confession,” homologia) 
at thy baptism and ordination; 
carry out thy profession, as in the 
sight of Christ who attested the 
truth at the cost of His life be- 
fore or under (epi) Pilate. Christ’s 
part was with His vicarious sa- 
crifice to attest the good confession, 
i.e. Christianity; 'T’.’s to “‘ con- 
fess” it and “fight the good fight 
of faith,’ and ‘keep the (gos- 
pel) commandment ”’ (John xiii. 34; 
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1 Tim. i. 5; Tit. 11.12; 2 Pet. ii. 21, 
iii. 2). 

Firsr 
EpistLe. Its authenticity as Paul’s 
writing, and its canonical authority as 
inspired, were universally recognised 
by the early church with tlie solitary 
exception of the gnostic Marcion. It 
and 2 Tim. are in the Peshito Syriac 
of the second century. The Mura- 
torian Fragment on the canon in the 
saine century acknowledges them. 


The Pastoral Epistles, 1 Tim., 2 Tim., 


Heresies 


and 'l'itus,havea mutual resemblance. 
Ireneus (adv. Heres. i. and iii. 3, 
te 4; iv. 16, § 3; ii. 14, § 8; iii. 11, 
1; i. 16, § 3) quotes 1 Tim. i. 4, 9; vi. 
20; 2 Tim. iv. 9-11, 21; Tit. iii. 10. 
Clement of Alex. (Strom. ii. 383, 
457 ; iii. 534, 5386; i. 350) quotes 
1 Tim. iv. 1, 20, vi. 20, 21; 2 Tim. as 
to deaconesses; Tit. i. 12. Tertul- 
lian (de prescriptione Hereticorum, 
xxv. and vi.) quotes 1 Tim. i. 18, vi. 
18, 20; 2 Tim. i. 14, ii. 2; Tit. iii. 
10, 11; and ady. Marcion, Scorp. 13, 
comp. 2 Tim. iv. 6. Eusebius in- 
cludes the two epistles to Timothy 
and Titus in ‘ he universally ac- 
knowledged Scriptures.” heo- 
philus of Antioch (ad Autolycum iii. 
14) quotes 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2; Tit. iii. 1. 
Caius (in Eusebius’ Eccl. Hist. vi. 20) 
recognises their authenticity. Cle- 
ment of Rome (1 Ep. to Cor. xxix.) 
quotes 1 Tim. ii. 8. Ignatius in the 
second century (epistle to Polycarp 
G6) alludes to 2 Tim. ii. 4. Polycarp 
in the same century (epistle to 
Philipp. iv., v.) alludes to 1 Tim. vi. 
7,10; 2 Tim. ii. 4,11,12; and (in 
chap. ix.) to 2 Tim. iv.10. Hegesip- 
pus, in the end of second century 
(in Euseb. Ecce. Hist. iii. 82), alludes 
to 1Tim. vi. 3, 20. Athenagoras at 
the same period alludes to chap. 
vi. 16. 
opposed in the Pastoral 
Epistles. Ascetic Judaism and legal- 
ism (1 Tim. i.7; Tit. i. 10, 14; iii. 
9) on the one hand, and incipient 
gnosticism on the other (1 Tim. i. 
4), of which the theory that a 
twofold principle existed from the 
beginning, evil as well as good, x 
pears in germ, chap. iv. 3, ete. In 
chap. vi. 20 the term gnosis, “sci- 
ence,” itself occurs. Another 
gnostic error, “ that the resurrection 
is past,” is noticed (2 Tim. ii. 17, 18 ; 
comp. 1 Cor. xv. 12, 82, 33). The 
Judaism herein refuted is not that 
controverted in the earlier epistles, 
viz. that which joined the law with 
faith in Christ for justification. The 
intermediate phase appears in epistle 
to Colossians (ii.), viz. that which 
superadded ascetical will worship 
and angel worship to Judaism. In 
epistle to Philippians (iii. 2, 18, 19) 
ihe further stage appears, immoral 
practice accompanying false doctrine 
as to the resurrection. The pastoral 
epistles land 2 Tim. and Titus ex- 
hibit the matured godlessness which 
followed superstition as superstition. 
had followed legalism. Not knowing 
the true use of ‘the law” (1 Tim. 
i. 7, 8) the false teachers “ put away 
good conscience,’ as well as “the 
faith” are i. 19,0iv.. 2 pe 
Jies in ypocrisy, corrupt in mind, 
regarded “piety as a means of gain”’ 
(chap. vi. 5, Tit. i. 11); “‘ov: ‘ 
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the faith ’’ by heresies “ eating as a 
canker, saying the resurrection is 
past, leading captive silly women, 
ever learning yet never knowing the 
truth, reprobate as Jannes and Jam- 
bres (2 Tim. iii. 6-8), defiled, unbe- 
lieving, professing to know God but 
in works denying Him, abominable, 
disobedient, reprobate” (Tit. i. 15, 
16). The catholic epistles of John (1 
John ii. 18-28, iv. 1, 3; 2John7,11; 
3 John 9, 10), Jude, and Peter (2 Pet. 
ii. 1-22), and to the Hebrews (vi. 4- 
8) present the same features. This 
proves the later date of Paul’s pas- 
toral epistles. The gnosticism op- 
posed is not the anti-judaic later 
gnosticism which followed the over- 
throw of the Jerusalem temple wor- 
ship, but the earlier phase which 
amalgamated with Judaism oriental 
and Greek elements. 


Directions in the Pastoral Epistles 


as to church ministers and offi- 
cers. The apostle naturally directs 
Timothy, the church president for 
the time being at Ephesus, and Titus 
at Crete, concerning ‘‘ bishop-elders 
and deacons,” in order to secure 
due administration of the church 
at a time when heresies were spring- 
ing up and when he must soon de- 
part this life. He shows the same 
anxiety in his address to the elders 
of the same city Ephesus earlier 
(Acts xx. 21-30). The presbyterate 
and diaconate existed long before 
(vi. 3, xi. 80, xiv. 23). Paul’s direc- 
tions are not as to their appointment 
then first, but as to the due ordina- 
tion and moral qualifications of 
elders and deacons thenceforth, ac- 
cording as vacancies might eccur. 
Timothy and Titus exercised the 
same power in ordaining elders in 
Ephesus and Crete as Paul had in 
the Gentile churches in general (2 
Cor. xi. 28). 


Peculiar phrases and modes of thought 


in the Pastoral Epistles. The differ- 
ence of subject and of circumstances 
of those addressed, and those spoken 
of, as compared with Paul’s other 
epistles, acedunts for these. They 
partly occur in Galatians also, where 
as here he with characteristic warmth 
controverts the perverters of the 
truth: 1 Tim. ii. 6, Tit. ii. 4, “ gave 
Himself for us,” with Gal. i. 4; 1 
Tim. i. 17, 2 Tim. iv. 18, “for ever 
and ever,’’ with Gal. i. 5; 1 Tim. v. 
21, vi. 18, 2 Tim. ii. 14, vi. 1 with 
Gal. i. 20; “fa pillar,’ 1 Tim. iii. 
15, with Gal. ii. 9; ‘‘ mediator,” 
1 Tim. ii. 5, with Gal. iii. 20; 1 
Tim. ii. 6, vi. 15, Tit. i. 8, with 
Gal. vi. 9, ‘in due season.” Fifty 
peculiar phrases occur, e.g. “the 
faithful saying” (1 Tim. i. 15), 
“sound,”’ ‘‘ seared ”’ (chap. ay. 2,'7), 
“old wives’ fables,” “ slow bellies ’’ 
(Tit. i.12). Paul’s writing with bis 
own hand, instead of by an amanu- 
ensis, as he did to Pe iptans and 
Philemon, accounts for the more 
concise, abrupt, and forcible style 
and phraseology. 


Time of writing First Epistle to Tim- 


_ sus for Macedon (1 Tim, i. 8). 


othy. Soon after Paul’s leaving ae 

e 
object of leaving Timothy at Ephesus 
was primarily to restrain the false 
teachers (chap. i. 3), not to organ- 
ize the church for the first time. 


Design. 
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The institution for church widows 
implies a settled organization. Scan- 
dals occurring after the original 
institution rendered directions as to 
the existing ministry needful. The 
similarity in style, subject, and state 
of the church, of the second epistle 
to Timothy (written certainly just 
before Paul’s death) with the tirst 
epistle, implies that the date of the 
latter is not much prior to that of 
the second. The mention of Tim- 
othy’s “ youth”’ (1 Tim. iv. 12) is not 
inconsistent with a late date; he was 
“young’’ not absolutely but as 
compared with ‘‘ Paul the aged” 
(Philem. 9), and with some of the 
elders whom he had to superintend ; 
probably 34 or 35, comp. 1 Tim. v. 1. 
As to Acts xx. 25, ‘‘all’’ the Ephe- 
sian elders called to Miletus ‘“ never 
saiv Paul’s_ face’’ afterwards; 
Paul “knew” this by inspiration ; 
but this assertion of his is compatible 
with his visiting Ephesus again (1 
Tim. i. 3; 2 Tim. i. 18, iv. 20). 
Being at Miletum, so near Ephesus, 
after his first Roman imprisonment, 
he would be sure to visit Ephesus. 
In 1 Tim. iii. 14 Paul says ‘‘I write, 
hoping to come unto thee shortly ”’; 
but on the earlier occasion of his 
passing from Ephesus to Macedon 
he had planned to spend the summer 
in Macedon and the winter in Co- 
rinth (1 Cor. xvi. 6). Nor did Paul 
leave Timothy then as now (1 Tim. 
i. 3) at Ephesus, but sent him to 
Macedon (Acts xix. 22). Paul in his 
address to the Ephesian elders (xx. 
29, 30) prophesies the rise of false 
teachers ; in his epistle to the Ephe- 
sians from Romeat his first imprison- 
ment he does not notice the Judso- 
gnostic errors as yet; but in1 Tim. 
he notices them as then actually 
prevailing. 


Place of writing First Epistle to Tim- 


othy. Paul’s using ‘‘ went’’ not came, 
““when I went (poreuomenos) into 
Macedonia”’ (chap. i. 8), implies he 
was not there when he wrote the 
first epistle to Timothy. Wherever he 
was he was uncertain how long he 
might be detained from coming to 
Ephesus to Timothy (chap. iii. 14, 
15). Corinth may have been the 
place. Between it and Ephesus 
communication was easy; his course 
on former occasions was from Mace- 
don to Corinth (Acts xvii., xviii.). 
Coincidences occur between chap. ii. 
11-14 and 1 Cor. xiv. 34 as to women 
being silent in church; chap. v. 
17, 18 and 1 Cor. ix. 8-10 as to 
ministers’ maintenance, on the law’s 
maxim not to muzzle the ox treading 
the corn; and chap. v. 19, 20 and 
2 Cor. xiii. 1-4.as to charges against 
elders before witnesses. In the very 
place wherethese directions had been 
already enforced Paul naturally re- 
roduces them in his first epistle to 

imothy. 
(1) To direct Timothy to 
restrain false teachers from teaching 
aught different from the gospel 
(chap. i. 8, 20; Rev. ii. 1-6). (2) 
To give instructions as to orderly 
conducting of worship, the qualifica- 
tions of bishops and deacons, and the 
selection of widows who in return 
for church allowance should do ap- 
pointed service (chap. ii.—vi. 2). (3) 


Seconp- EPIstir. 
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To warn against covetousness, a sin 
prevalent at Ephesus, and to stimu- 
late to good works (vi. 3-19). 

[See Trimorny, 
First Epistte.] Time and place of 
writing. In Paui’s prison at Rome, 
just before his martyrdom. Timo- 
thy was possibly still at Ephesus, 
for Priscilla and Aquila whom 
Paul salutes generally-resided there 
(chap. iv. 19); also Onesiphorus, 
who ministered to Paul at Ephesus 
and therefore it is presumable resided 
there (chap. i. 16-18). The Hy- 
menseus of chap. ii. 17 is si oF 
the Hymeneus at Ephesus (1 ‘Tim. 
i. 20); also ‘‘ Alexander the copper- 
smith’’ (2 Tim. iv. 14) seems to be 
the Alexander put forward by the 
Jews to clear themselves, not to be- 
friend Paul, in the riot at Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 33, 34). Still, it Timothy 
was at Ephesus, why did he need to 
be told that Paul had sent Tychicus 
to Ephesus, or that Paul had left 
Trophimus, himself an Ephesian 
(Acts xxi. 29), sick at Miletus which 
was only 30 miles from Ephesus? 
Probably Timothy’s overseership 
extended beyond Ephesus to all the 
Pauline churches in Asia Minor; he 
combined with it the office of ‘‘ evan- 
gelist,” or itinerant missionary. 
Ephesus was only his head quarters ; 
and chap. iv. 13 will accord with the 
theory of Ephesus or any other 
place in the N.W. of Asia Minor 
being Timothy’s place of sojourn at 
the time. Paul at his first imprison- 
ment lodged in his own hired house, 
guarded by a single soldier, and hav- 
ing liberty to receive all comers; 
but now he was so closely confined 
that Onesiphorus with difficulty 
found him; he was chained, for- 
saken by friends, and had narrowly 
escaped execution by the Roman 
emperor. The access however of 
Onesiphorus, Linus, Pudens, and 
Claudia to him proves he was not in 
the Mamertine or Tullianum prison, 
with Perer [see], as tradition repre- 
sents; but under military custody, 
of a severer kind than at his first 
imprisonment (chap. i. 16-18, ii. 9, iv. 
6-8, 16, 17). He was probably ar- 
raigned before the “‘rulers’’ (Clemens 
Rom., 1 Ep. Corinth. 5, epi ton 
heegowmenon), t.e. Helius the city 
prefect [see Paut], on a double 
charge: (1) of having conspired with 
the Christians, as Nero’s partisans 
alleged, to set fireto Rome, a.D. 64; 
that event took place the year after 
his liberation from the first imprison- 
ment, A.D. 63; some Christians 
were crucified, some arrayed in wild 
beasts’ skins, and hunted to death by 
dogs, wrapped in pitch robes some 
were set on fire by night to illumi- 
nate the Vatican circus and Nero’s 
gardens while that monster played 
the charioteer. But now three years 
had elapsed; and Paul as a Roman 
citizen was treated with greater 
respect for legal forms, and was 
acquitted on the “‘first’’ charge 
(chap. iv. 17) of instigating the 
Christians to incendiarism before his 
last departure from Rome; it was 
then that Alexander the copper- 
smith witnessed against him (chap. 
iv. 14); no patron dared to advo- 
cate his cause, though being probably 
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a client of the A®milian clan, whence 
he derived his name Paul, he might 
naturally have looked for advocacy 
(vhap. iv. 16, 17). The place of trial 
was possibly one of the two Pauline 
basilice, called from L. Aimil. 
Paulus, who built one and restored 
the other in the Forum. (2) The 
second charge, of introducing a 
novel unlawful religion, he expected 
to be tried upon the following winter 
(chap. iv. 21); but if in Nero’s reign 
his second trial cannot have taken 
place later than June. Luke alone 
stayed by him. Onesiphorus, unde- 
terred by danger, sought out and 
visited him; Linus [see] also, the 
future bishop of Rome, PwupEns 
tsee4 a senator’s son, and ChaupIA 
an the British princess, and 'l'ychi- 
cus before he was sent to Ephesus. 
Possibly Tychicus was bearer of the 
epistle as of epistles to Ephesians 
(vi. 21, 22) and Colossians (iv. 7, 8), 
since “to thee’’ in chap. iv. 12 is 
not needed for this view if Timothy 
was at the time not at Ephesus 
itself. 
Paul’s leaving of his cloak and parch- 
mentsat Troas (2 Tim. iv. 13) cannot 
have been at his visit in Acts xx. 
5-7, for seven years elapsed between 
this visit and his first imprisonment. 
Again, when he wrote to the Colos- 
sians (iv. 14) during his first im- 
prisonment (Philem. 24) Demas was 
with him; but when he is writing 
2 Tim. (iv. 10) Demas had forsaken 
him and gone to Thessalonica, all 
have deserted him (i. 15). Not so 
in his first imprisonment (Acts xxviii. 
30), nor in writing from it epistles 
to Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians, 
Philemon; in these he anticipates 
liberation, but in 2 Tim. iv. 6-8, 16, 
immediate death, having been once 
jilready tried. He is more closely 
confined than when writing even 
Philippians, which represents him, 
whilst more uncertain of life, yet 
‘cherishing hope of speedy deliver- 
vance (Phil. ii. 24; contrast 2 Tim. i. 
16-18, ii. 9, iv. 6-8, 18). His leaving 
‘Trophimus sick at Miletum (iv. 20) 
ceonld not have been on the occasion 
of Acts xx. 15, for he was with Paul 
at Jerusalem soon after (xxi. 29). 
Besides, Paul would not mention as 
a recent occurrence one that took 
lace six or seven years before. 
Timothy was with Paul then at 
Miletum, and needed not to be in- 
formed of ‘Trophimus’ sickness there 
(Acts xx. 4, 17), if the occasion were 
the same. Paul now had shortly be- 
fore been at Corinth and left Erastus 
there (2 Tim. iv. 20), but Paul had 
not been at Corinth for several 
years before his first imprisonment, 
and in the interval Timothy had 
been with him; so Paul did not need 
to write to Timothy about that 
visit. The writer of Heb. xiii. 23, 
24, doubtless Paul, was at liberty and 
in Italy; liberated from his first 
imprisonment at Rome, Paul must 
have resumed his apostolic journey- 
ings, then was imprisoned at Rome 
again; thence just before his death 
he wrote 2 Tim. [See Paut.] 
Shortly before his second imprisonment 
Paul visited Ephesus, where new 
elders governed the church (Acts xx. 
25, most of the old ones had passed 


Object. 
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away), say in the latter end of A.D. 
66 or 67. 

To beg Timothy to come and 
bring Mark with him (2 Tim. i. 4, iv. 
9, 11, 21). But, uneertain whether 
Timothy would arrive in time, he 
desired to give a last warning as to 
the heresies of which the germs 
were then being scattered. He ex- 
horts him to faithful zeal for sound 
doctrine, patience under trials, und 
boldness in Christ’s cause, a charge 
which Timothy’s constitutional timid- 
ity needed (1 Tim. v. 22,.23, ii. 2-8, 
iv. 1-5). [On Paut’s and PETErR’s 
martyrdom, as to place and time, see 
both. ] 


Style and characteristics. Paul shows 


an ever deepening sense of God’s 
“‘merey,” as the end approaches. 
Hence ‘‘ mercy”’ is inserted between 
“grace” and “peace’’ in the pas- 
toral epistles for the first time; in 
the former epistles he has “ grace and 
peave’”’ only. Comp. 1 Tim. i. 13, 
“T obtained mercy,’”’ especially 
needed by ministers, whose office is 
the leading topic in them (comp. 1 
Cor. vii. 25). The second epistle is 
abrupt, without plan, or methodical 
handling of subjects. Strong emo- 
tion, vivid remembrances of the past, 
und anxious thoughts for the future, 
characterize it, as was to be expected 
from one on the verge of eternity. 
The O. T. is not quoted, as in his 
other epistles; still its inspiration 
and wisdom-giving, saving power is 
strongly alleged (2 Tim. iii. 15-17). 
“ Faithful sayings, probably inspired 
utterances of church prophets, take 
the place of O. T’. quotations (comp. 
1 Tim. iv. 1, 1 Cor. xiv.). Other 
characteristics of the pastoral epistles 
are solicitude for “‘sound”’ teaching, 
as opposed to the morbid subtleties 
of theosophists ; the impo:tance at- 
tached to church administration and 
organization ; doxologies, as from one 
continually realizing God’s presence, 
now especially when cantlits things 
were about to pass from him so soon 
(1 Tim. i. 17, vi. 15, 16; 2°'Tim. iv. 18). 
As 1 Tim. iv. 1-5 points to the medi- 
vil apostasy, ‘in the latter times 
some shall depart from the faith .. . 
speaking lies in hypocrisy, forbidding 
to marry ... commanding to ab- 
stain from meats which God hath 
created to be received,’’ so 2 Tim. 
iii. 1-9 to the age out of which shall 
spring the last antichrist. No longer 
is it “the latter times,’ but “the 
last daus,’’ characterized by self love, 
covetousness, boasting, pride, dis- 
obedience to parents, love of plea- 
sure, formality without the power of 
godliness. 


Tin: bedil; Gr. kassiteres, whence 


comes Cassiterides, the name given 
to the Scilly isles by the Greeks and 
Romans, who did not know that the 
tin came from the mainland of Corn- 
wall. Arabic kasdeer, Sanskrit kas- 
tira, Egyptian khasit. The Heb. 
bedil means ‘‘ substitute”’ or alloy, 
its principal use being then to make 
bronze. In Egypt and Assyria 10 or 
20 parts of tin went to 80 or 90 of 
copper to make bronze. Found 
among Midian’s spoils (Num. xxxi. 
22). Centuries before Israel’s exodus 
bronze was made by the mixture of 
tin and copper in Egypt, which 


Tiras. 


Tirathites. 


TIRATHITES 


roves the very ancient use of tin. 

saiah (i, 25) alludes to it as an alloy 
separated, by smelting, from the sil- 
ver. Bishop Bedell took his motto 
from Isa. i. 25. In Ezek. xxii. 18, 
20, ‘‘ Israel is to me become dross 
... tin... therefore I will gather 

ou into the furnace,” 7.e., as Israel 
be degenerated from pure silver into 
a deteriorated compound, I must 
throw them into the furnace to sever 
the good from the bad (Jer. vi. 29, 
30). The Phoenicians conveyed much 
tin probably to Tartessus or Tar- 
shish in Spain, thence to Tyre; 
xxvii. 12, ‘‘ Tarshish was thy (Tyre’s) 
merchant with tin.’’ Zechariah (iv. 
10 marg.) mentions tin as used for 
plummets. Spain and Portugal, 
Cornwall and Devonshire, and the 
islands Junk, Ceylon, and Banca in 
the straits of Aalases (Kenrick, 
Pheenicia, 212), were the only three 
countries known to possess tin in 
quantities. 


Tiphsah. A town on the western 


bank of the Euphrates, the limit of 
Solomon’s empire in that direction 
(1 Kings iv. 24). Heb. Tiphsach. 
Menahem king of Israel smote it and 
all its coasts (2 Kings xv. 16). 
Thapsacus, in northern Syria, where 
the Euphrates was usually crossed 
(Strabo xvi. 1, § 21). From pasach, 
“to pass over,”’ i.e. the ford. Solo- 
mon’s aim (1 Kings iv. 24) was to 
have a line of trade with central 
Asia across the continent. Tadmor 
was the halting place on the way to 
T. It was “great and prosperous” 
(Xenophon, Anab. i. 4, § 11) as the 
emporium between HE. and W., owing 
to its ford and its bridge of boats 
(Strabo xvi. 1, § 23; 3, § 4). Here 
goods were embarked for transport 
down the river, and disembarked for 
land transport from boats which 
came up it (Q. Curt. x. 1). Suriyeh 
now marks the ford, four stadia or 
800 yards across, as Xenophon ac- 
curately states, and at times having 
but 20 inches of water. The ten 
thousand here first learned Cyrus the 
younger’s real intentions (Xen. Anab. 
1.4,§11). A paved causeway on either 
side of the river and a parallelogram 
line of mounds still mark the site. 

Gen. x. 2. Josephus (Ant. i. 
6, § 1) identities his descendants with 
the Thracians, including the Getz 
(whence came the Goths) and Da- 
cians. Tuch derives the Tyrsenians 
from T. [see Ros#.) Thracian tribes 
oeeupied most of northern and cen- 
tral Asia Minor originally. The Bi- 
thynians were Thracians. Soalso the 
Mariandynians, Paphlagonians, Phry- 
gians (another form of the Thracian 
Briges), and Mysians (answering to 
the Mesi). T. follows Meshech in 
the genealogy, just as the Thracian 
tribes of Asia Mincr adjomed the 
Moschi towards the W. 
x. includes among Japhet’s descend- 


hus Gen. — 


ants the vast nation of the Thracians, | 
extending from the Halys in Asia — 


Minor to the Drave and Save in 
Europe. Bria (perhaps = town), in 


Mesembria, Selymbria, is a solitary — 
relic of the Thracian tongue. The 


name has been identified as aj r- 
ingin Aga-thyrsi, Taur-us, and Tyras 
(the river Dniester). 


: 
» 
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Descendants from Tira, © 


Tirhakah. 


‘enemy’s bowstrings. 
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TIRE 


one of the three scribe families re- 
siding at Jabez (1 Chron. ii. 55). 
The other two were sprung from 
Shimea and Suchah. The Vulg. 
translation is not tenable, T.=the 
singers, Shimeathites=those repeat- 
ing in song what they have heard, 
and the Suchathites=dwellers in 
tents. 


Tire: pe-eer. Ezek. xxiv.17,23. The 


ornamental headdress or ‘ cap” 
worn by priests on festive occasions. 
Isa. lxi. 10, “‘as a bridegroom deck- 
eth himself with a priestly head- 
dress” (pe-eer); same word as in 
ver. 3, ‘‘ beauty (pe-eer) for ashes” 
(epher, play upon like sounds) ; to 
give the ornamental head tiara for a 
headdress of ashes (2 Sam. xiii. 19). 
Appropriate to the kingdom of 
priests consecrated to offer spiritual 
sacrifices t» God continually (Exod. 
xix. 6; Rav. v. 10, xx. 6). 

[sa. xxxvii. 9. [See 
Hezekiad, So, Esarnappon.] The 
Tehrak of the Egyptian monuments, 
who reigned over Egypt from 690 or 
695 B.c. to 667 B.c.; probably king 
of Ethiopia before he to>k the title 
“king of Egypt.” Third king of 
M inetho’s 25th or Ethiopian dynasty. 
Naturally he helped Hezekiah of 
Judah against their common enemy 
Sennacherib, who threatened Egypt. 
Herodotus (ii. 141) and Josephus 
(Ant. x. 1-3) represent Sennacherib 
to have advanced to Pelusium ; here 
T., the ally of Sethos, the king priest 
of Lower Egypt, and of Hezekiah, 
forced Sennacherib to retire. His 
acquisition of the throne of Egypt 
seems subsequent to his accession to 
the Ethiopian throne, and to the di- 
version which he made in favour of 
Hezekiah against Sennacherib. He 
extended his conquests to the pillars 
of Hercules (Strabo xv. 472), the 
temple at Medineet Haboo is in- 
scribed with his deeds. But Mem- 
phite jealousy hid his share in Sen- 
nacherib’s overthrow (at the time of 
his second invasion of Judah), and 
attributed Setho’s deliverance to 
divinely sent mice, which gnawed the 
‘The Ethiopian 
influence and authority over Egypt 
appear in the large proportion of 
Ethiopians in Shishak’s and Zerah’s 
armies (2 Chron. xii. 3, xvi. 8); also 
in Pharaoh Necho’s (Jer. xlvi. 9). 
Isaiah (xvii. 12—xviii. 7) announces 
Sennacherib’s overthrow, and desires 
the Ethiopian ambassadors, now in 
Jerusalem, having arrived from 
Meroe, the island between “the 
river of Ethiopia,’ the Nile, and 
the Astaboras, in ‘‘ vessels of bul- 
rushes”’ or pitch-covered papyrus 
canves, to bring word to their own 
nation (not ‘‘ woe,” but ‘‘ho!”’ eall- 
ing the Ethiopians’ attention to his 
prophetical announcement of the fall 
of Judab’s and their common foe; 
Vulg. transl. “ the land of the clang- 
ing sound of wings,” i.e. the land of 
armies with clashing arms; Vitringa 
supports A. V. Ethiopia ‘“ shadow- 
ing,’ %.e. protecting the Hebrews 
“with wings”; Kenaphaim, akin to 
the name of the idol Kneph, repre- 
sented with wings: Ps. xci. 4). 


Tirhanah. 1 Chron. ii. 48. 
Tiria. 1 Chron. iv. 16. 
Tirshatha. The official title of the 


Tirzah. 


Tishbite. 
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Persian governor of Juda (Ezra ii. 
63; Neh. vii. 65, 70); applied to 
Nehemiah (viii. 9, x. 1); also to 
Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 63). From a 
Persian root, “his severity.” Like 
the German title of consuls of free 
and imperial cities, yestrenger herr. 
So “our most. dread sovereign.”’ 
Pecheh (our pasha) is the title of 
Nehemiah in Neh. xii. 26, Hag. i. 1, 
ii. 2, Ezra v. 3; implying governor 
of a province less than a satrapy. 
Num. xxvi. 33, xxvii. 1, 
xxxvi. 11; Josh. xvii. 3. 


Tirzah. A Canaanite city whose king 


was one of the 31 subdued by Joshua 
(xiii. 24). The royal residence of the 
kings of Israel from Jeroboam to 
Omri, who removed the capital to 
Samaria (1 Kings xiv. 17, xv. 21, 
xvi.6, 17,18); Baasha was buried here. 
Zimri was besieged here by Omri, 
and perished in the flames of the 
eat Menahem who smote Shal- 
um ‘‘went up from T.” (2 Kings 
xv. 14, 16), but when reigning made 
Samaria his capital. Celebrated for 
beauty (S. of Sol. vi. 4); some de- 
rive T. from vatzah, “pleasant.” 
Its mention is no ground for assign- 
ing the Song to a date later than 
Solomon, as it was in his time the 
chief city of northern Israel as Jeru- 
salem of southern Israel. The church 
is “‘a city set on an hill” (Matt v. 
14), “‘ well pleasing” to God (Heb. 
xiii. 21). In the middle ages Bro- 
cardus mentions a Thersaon a height 
three leagues E. of Samaria ; this is 
the exact position of Telluzah, in the 
mountains N. of Nablis, a large 
flourishing town, precipitous towards 
the E. and accessible from the W.; 
without remains of antiquity; a cor- 
ruption probably of Tirzah. 

Derived from Thisbe in 
upper Galilee to the §. of Kedesh in 
Naphtali; see the apocryphal Tobit 
i, 2. Elijah was born here, but 
settled in Gilead as a stranger. 
Transl. 1 Kings xvii. 1, ‘‘ who was of 
the settlers (mitoshabeey) of Gilead.” 
Kurtz less probably (see Keil on 1 
Kings xvii. 1) supposes T. to be the 
Tisieh mentioned by Robinson (Pal. 
iii. 153) in Gilead S. of Bostra. 
Paine identities T. with Listib over- 
hung by the monastery Mar Ilyas 
(Elijab). 


Tithes, [See Deurrronomy.] Tenths 


of produce, property, or spoils, dedi- 
cated tosacred use. So Abram (and 
Levi, as in Abram’s loins) to Melchi- 
zedek the king priest who blessed 
him (Gen. xiv. 20, Heb. vii. 1-10). 
Jacob after his Bethel vision vowed 
a tenth of all that God gave him, 
should God be with and keep him, 
and give him bread and raiment, and 
bring him again to his father’s house 
in peace (Gen. xxviii. 20-22). The 
usage of consecrated tithes existed 
among the Greeks, Romans, Cartha- 
ginians, and Arabians. See 1 Macc. 
xi. 385; Herodotus i. 89, iv. 152, 
v. 77, vii. 182, ix. 81; Diod. Sic. v. 
42, xi. 38, xx. 44; Cicero, Verr. ii. 
8, 6, 7; Xenoph. Anab. v. 3, § 9. 
The tithe (teruwmoth) of all produce 
as also of flocks and cattle belonged 
to Jehovah, and was paid in kind, or 
if redeemed one fifth of the value 
was added. Ley. xxvii. 30-33, 
“whatsoever passed under the rod’’: 


TITHES 


the rabbins had the tradition that 
the animals to be tithed were enclosed 
in a pen, whence they passed one by 
one under the counter’s rod, and 
every tenth was touched with a rod 
dipped in vermilion (Jer. xxxiii. 18, 
Ezek. xx. 37). The Levites received 
this terwmoth; they in turn paid a 
tenth of this to the highpriest (Num. 
xviii. 21-28, 81). In Deut. x. 9, xii. 
5-18, xiv. 22, 29, xviii. 1, 2, xxvi. 12- 
14, the general first tithe of all ani- 
mal and vegetable increase for main- 
taining the priests and Levites is 
taken for granted; what is added 
in this later time is the second addi- 
tional tithe of the sield produce alone, 
and for celebrating the sacred feasts 
each first and second year in the 
Shiloh or Jerusalem sanctuary, and 
every third year at home with a feast 
to the Levites, the stranger, father- 
less, and widow. The six years thus 
marked were followed by the jubilee 
year; on it the attendance was the 
larger because of the scant attend- 
ance on the sixth year when most 
stayed at home. In the jubilee year 
there was no tithe, as the land en- 
joyed its sabbath. Tobit (i. 7, 8) 
says he gave a third tithe to the 
poor ; Josephus (Ant. iv. 8, 8, § 22) 
also mentions a third tithe; so Je- 
rome too on Ezek. xlv. Maimonides 
denies a third tithe (which would be 
an excessive burden) and represents 
the second tithe of the third and 
sixth years as shared between the 
poor and the Levites. (See Selden 
on Tithes, ii. 13.) Ewald suggests 
that for two years the tithe was 
virtually voluntary, on the third year 
compulsory. Thus there wasa yearly 
tithe for the Levites,a second yearly 
tithe for two years for the festivals ; 
but this second tithe on every third 
year was shared hy the Levites with 
the poor. The kings, Samuel fore- 
saw, would appropriate the three 
years’ poor man’s tithe (1 Sam. viii. 
15, 17). Hezekiah rectified the 
abuse (2 Chron. xxxi. 5, 12, 19); 
also Nehemiah after the return from 
Babylon (x. 38, 39, xiii. 5, 12, xii. 44). 
The Pharisees were punctilious in 

ying tithe for all even the smallest 
barbs (Matt. xxiii. 23, Luke xviii. 12). 
Amos (iv. 4) upbraids Israel with 
zeal for the letter of the tithe law 
whilst disregarding its spirit. Mal- 
achi (iii. 10) seconded Nohainlab's 
efforts. God promises to “open 
heaven’s windows and pour out a 
blessing’’ so that there would be no 
“room to receive it,’’ provided the 
people by bringing in all the tithes 
would put Him to the proof as to 
keeping His word. Christians, whose 
privileges are so much greater and 
to'whom heaven isopened by Christ’s 
death and ascension, should at least 
offer no less a proportion of all their 
income to the Lord’s cause than did 
the Israelite ; we should not Jose but 
even in this world gain thereby 
(Prov. iii. 9,10). Azariah the high- 
priest told Hezekiah: ‘‘since the 

eople began to bring the offerings 
into the house of the Lord we have 
had enough to eat, and have left 
plenty, for the Lord hath blessed His 
people, and that which is left is this 
great store’? (2 Chron. xxxi. 10). 
The N. T. plan of giving is 1 Cor. 


TITUS 


xvi. 2, 2 Cor. ix. 7-9. Moral obliga- 
tion, not force, was what constrained 
the Israelite. to give tithes. He 
solemnly professed he had done so 
every third and sixth year (of the 
septennial cycle), when instead of 
taking the second or vegetable tithe 
to the sanctuary he used it at home 
in charity and hospitality (Deut. 
xxvi. 13, 14, xiv. 28, 29). Ananias’ 
and Sapphtra’s declaration corre- 
sponds, but it was a lie against_the 
Holy Ghost (Acts v.) ; Joseph’s fifth 
of Egypt's increase to the sovereizn 
wh» had saved the people’s lives 
corresponds to, and was perhaps 
suggested by, the double tithe or 
fifth paid by Israel long before. 
Titus. St. Paul’s companion in mis- 
sionary tours. Not mentioned in 
Acts. A Greek, and therefore a 
Gentile (Gal. ii. 1, 3); converted 
through Paul (Tit. i. 4), “mine own 
son after the common faith.” In- 
cluded in the “‘certain other of them ”’ 
who accompanied the apostle and 
Barnabas when they were deputed 
from the church of Antioch to con- 
sult the church at Jerusalem con- 
cerning the circumcision of Gentile 
converts (Acts xv. 2), and agreeably 
to the decree of the council there 
was exempted from circumcision, 
Paul resisting the attempt to force 
‘I’. to be so, for both his parents were 
Gentile, and T. represented at the 
council the church of the uncireum- 
cision (contrast Trmoruy who was 
on one side of Jewish parentage : 
xvi. 3). Hewas with Paul at Ephesus 
(Acts xix.), and was sent thence to 
Corinth to commence the collection 
for the Jerusalem saints, and to as- 
certain the effect of the first epistle 
on the Corinthians (2 Cor. vii. 6-9, 
viii. 6, xii. 18); and there showed an 
unmercenary spirit. Next T. went 
to Macedon, where he + rejoined 
Paul who had been eazerly looking 
for him at Troas (Acts xx. 1,6; 2 
Cor. ii. 12, 13); “T. my brother ” 
(vii. 6, viii. 23), also “my partner 
and fellow helper concerning you.” 
The history (Acts xx.) does not record 
Paul’s passing through Troas in 
going from Ephesus to Macedon, but 
it does in coming froin that country ; 
also that he had disciples there (ver. 
6, 7) which accords with the epistle 
(2 Cor. ii. 12): an undesigned coin- 
cidence confirming genuineness. Paul 
had fixed a time with T. to meet 
him at Troas, and had desired hiin, 
if detained so as not to be able to 
be at Troas in time, to proceed at 
ouce to Macedon to Philippi, the next 
stage on his own journey. Hence, 
though a wide door of usefulness 
opened to Paul at Troas, his eager- 
ness to hear from T. about the Co- 
rinthian church led him not to stay 
longer there, when the time fixed 
was past, but to hasten on to Mace- 
don to meet ‘I’. there. T.’s favour- 
able report comforted Paul. Then 
he was employed by Paul to get ready 
the collection for the poor saints in 
Judea, and was bearerof the second 
epistle to the Corinthians (2 Cor. viii. 
16, 17,23). Macknight thinks T. was 
bearer of the first epistle also: 2 Cor. 
xii. 18, 1 Cor. xvi. 12, “the bre- 
thren”’ feat see CORINTAIANS, FIRST 
EPISTLE]. , His location as president 
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for a time over the Cretan church 
(Tit. i. 5) was subsequent to Paul’s 
first imprisonment and shortly before 
the second, about A.p. 67, ten years 
later than the previous notice of him 
in 2 Cor., A.D. 57. Probably he met 
Paul, as the apostle requested, at 
Nicopolis, for his journey into Dal- 
matia subsequently would be more 
probable from Nicopolis than from 
distant Crete (2 Tim. iv. 10, Tit. iii. 
12). Artemas or Tychicus on arriv- 
ing in Crete would set T. free from 
his episcopal commission to go to 
Nicopolis. T. seems to have been 
bolder and less timid than Timothy, 
whose going to Corinth was uncer- 
tain (1 Cor. xvi. 10, 11). Hence he 
was able so well to execute Paul’s 
delicate commission, and see how the 
Corinthians were affected by Paul’s 
reproof of their tolerating immorality 
in his first epistle. T. enforced his 
rebukes, and then was not less “ com- 
forted in respect to the Corinthians” 
than Paul himself; ‘‘ bis spirit was 
refreshed by them all”; ‘“‘his i 
ward affection’? and “joy” were 
called into exercise, so that we see 
in T. much of the sympathising, and 
withal bold, disposition of the apostle 
himself. His energy appeared in his 
zeal at Paul’s request to begin at his 
former visit to Corinth the collection 
about which the Corinthians were 
somewhat remiss (2 Cor. viii. 6, 16, 
17, 18). Trustworthiness and in- 
tegrity were conspicuous traits in 
him (xii. 18) ; readiness also to carry 
out heartily the apostle’s wishes. 
“God put the same earnest care (for 
the flock) in his heart” as in Paul's. 
He needed no exhortation, such as 
Paul gave him, but “of his own ac- 
cord,’ anticipating Paul’s wishes, 
went whither the apostle desired. 
Luke was probably the “‘ brother” 
sent with him, ‘‘ whose praise is in 
the Gospel throughout all the 
churches.” 

Paul states his latest commission to T., 
Tit. i. 5, “‘for this cause left I thee 
in Crete, that thou shouldest set in 
order the things that are wanting 
(epidiorthdse, ‘followup’ the work 
begun by me, ‘setting right the 
things’ which I was unable to com- 
plete through the shortness of my 
stay in Crete) and ordain elders in 
every city as [ had appointed thee” 
(he does not mention deacons). Paul 
began the due organization of the 
Cretan church; T. followed up the 
work in every city, as Gortyna, 
Laswa, etc. Paul reminds T. by 
letter of the commission he had 
already given him orally. T. was to 
“bridle” the mouths of “deceivers”’ 
and Judaizing teachers (Tit. i. 11, 
comp. Ps. xxxii. 9), to urge a becom- 
ing Christian walk on all classes, 
the aged, the young, men, women, 
slaves, subjects, fulfilling relative 
duties, and to avoid unprofitable 
specnlations. A firm and consistent 
ruler was needed for the lawless, 
self indulgent, and immoral Cretans, 

as they are pictured by their own 

poet Mpithanttes (Tit. i. 12, 18) who 
sarcastically remarked that the ab- 
sence of ‘‘ wild beasts”? from Crete 
was supplied by its human inhabit- 
ants. Livy, xliv. 45, brands their 
avarice; Polybius, vi. 46, § 9, their 


TITUS, EPISTLE TO 


ferocity and fraud; and vi. 47, § 5, 
their mendacity. ‘To Cretanise was 
proverbial for to We, as to ‘‘ Corin- 
thianise” for to be licentious. Hence 
flowed their love of “ fables’’ (Tit. 
i. 14), which even heathen poets 
ridiculed, as for instance their asser- 
tion that they had in their land 
Jupiter’s sepulchre. The one grand 
remedy which T. was to apply is 
(Tit. ii. 11-15) “the grace of God that 
bringeth salvation” in Christ, who 
“gave Himself for us, that He might 
redeem. us from all iniquity.” Paul 
tells T. to hospitably help forward 
Zenas the converted Jewish lawyer 
or scribe and Apollos, with the 
latter of whom T. had been already 
associated in connection with Corinth 
(1 Cor. xv. 12; 2 Cor. vii. 6, 9, viii. 
6, xii. 18; Acts xix. 1). A ruined 
church on the site of Gortyna bears 
the name of T., whom tradition makes 
bishop of Gortyna. His name was 
the watchword of the Cretans when 
invaded by the Venetians. 

Titus, Epistle to. (See Timorny, 
Epistxes to.] Genwineness. lgnatius 
(Tralles, 3) uses “‘ behaviour” (kata- 
steema), in the N. T. found only in 
Tit. ii. 3. Clement of Rome quotes 
it, Ep. ad Cor. ii. Irenseus, i. 16, § 3, 
calls it Paul’s epistle. Theophilus 
(ad Autol. iii. 14) quotes it as Serip- 
ture. Justin Martyr in the second 
century alludes to Tit. iii. 4 (Dial. 
c. Tryph. 47). Comp. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. i. 350, and Tertullian Preeser. 
Heer. vi. 

Time and place of writing. Paul 
wrote this epistle on his way to 
Nicopolis, where he intended winter- 
ing, and where he was arrested 
shortly before his martyrdom A.D. 
67. The tone so closely resembles 
1 Timorny [see] that if the latter, as 
appears probable, was written, at 
Corinth the epistle to Titus must 
Have been so too, the epistle to 
Timothy shortly after Paul’s arrival 
at Corinth, the epistle to Titus after- 
wards when he resolved on going to 
Nicopolis. The bearers of his epistles 
to Ephesus and Crete respectively 
would have an easy route from 
Corinth ; his own journey to Nico- 
polis too would be convenient from 
Corinth. 

Seeds of Christianity may have been 
carried to Crete shortly after the 
first pentecost by Peter’s hearers 
(Acts 11.11). Paul doubtless furthered 
the gospel cause during his visit there 
on his way to the hearing of his ap- 
peal to Cesar, before his first impri- 
sonment at Rome (xxvii. 7), ete. He 
visited Crete again after his first im- 
prisonment, probably on his way to 
Miletus, Colosse, and Ephesus, from 
which latter Alford thinks he wrote 
to Titus ; thence by Troas to Mace- 


don and Corinth (2 Tim. iv. 20), the — 


more probable place of writing the 
epistle to Titus; thence to Nicopolis 
in Epirus. Titus in his missions for 
Paul to Corinth had probably thence 
visited Crete, which was within easy 


reach. He was thus suited to super- 


intend the church there, and carry 


~ on Paul’s work by completing the — 
Paul in this — 
epistle follows up the instructions 
word of © 
rete may 


church’s organization. 


he had already given ts 
mouth. Paul’s visit to 


: 
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possibly also have been from Corinth, 
to which he in that case would 
return. 

The Pauline doctrines of 
the grace of God providing the 
atonement in Christ (Tit. ii. 10-13), 
free justification (iii. 5-7) producing 
holiness of life by the regenerating 
and renewing Spirit, and expectancy 
of Christ’s coming in glory, are 
briefly but emphatically put forward. 
The abruptness and severity of tone, 
caused by the Cretan irregularities, 
are tempered bya loving and gracious’ 
recognition of our high privileges 
which flow from the grace of “‘ God 
our Saviour.” As the Father is 
nowhere said to “give Himself for 
us,” and as ONE Gr. article binds 
together “the great God’’ and “our 
Saviour” (chap. ii. 13, “ the glorious 
appearing of Him who is at once the 
great God and our Saviowr’’) Jesus 
must be God. 

1 Chron. xi. 45. 

Toah. 1 Chron. vi. 34, ver. 26 ‘‘ Na- 
hath.”’ 

Tob=good. Whither Jephthah was 
expelled by his stepbrothers ; here he 
gathered to him a band of free- 
booters; from Tob the elders of 
Gilead brought him to oppose Am- 


mon. Toward the desert EH. of 
Gilead. Ish-tob, 7.e. the men of 
Tob, supported the Ammonites 


against David (2 Sam. x. 6, 8). 
Ptolemy (Geogr. v.19) mentions a 
Thauba S.W. of Zobah, probably 
N.E. of Ammon. There is a Tell 
Dobbe, or Dibbe, a ruined site §. of 
the Lejah. 

Tob Adonijah. 2 Chron. xvii. 8. 
Tobiah, Tobijah. Tospisan=good- 
ness of Jehovah. 1. A Levite em- 
ployed by Jehoshaphat to teach the 
law in the cities of Judah (2 Chron. 
xvii. 8). 2. “The slave, the Ammon- 
ite.’ With Sanballat and Geshem 
tried by fair means and foul to thwart 
Nehemiah (ii. 10, 19; vi. 17, 18; xiii. 
1-8). He had the greater power of 
mischief, being married into a Jewish 
family (the daughter of Shechaniah), 
and having lis son Johanan married 
to the daughter of Meshullam, thus 
he hada Jewish party on his side. As 
Sanballat represented Moab’s here- 
ditary grudge against Israel, so T. 
represented Ammon’s. Eliashib was 
allied to T.; possibly Sanballat, 
Eliashib’s son in law, was related to 
T., and so T. was connected with 
Eliashib (Neh. xiii. 4). Hence it 
was deemed necessary to read before 
the people the law that “the Am- 
monite and the Moabite should not 
come into the congregation of God 
for ever” (xiii. 1). T. was notorious 
for contemptuous sarcasm (iv. 3-5), 
“even that which they build, if a 
fox go up, he shall even break down 
their stone wall.’? Nehemiah winced 
under his scorn and appealed to God 
for vindication : ‘‘ hear, O God, for 
we are despised, and turn their 
reproach upon their own head.” 
The psalmist of Ps. cxxiii. (possibly 
Nehemiah) s in the person of 
Israel similarly of Moab’s, Ammon’s, 
and Samaria’s contempt: ‘ behold 
as the eyes of servants look unto the 
hand of their masters (glancing in 
contrast at ‘T, the servant’ or 
slave) so our eyes wait upon the 


bok yy cma Son of Gomer, brother 
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Lord our God. . . Have mercy upon 
us, for we are exceedingly filled with 
contempt; our soul is exceedingly 
filled with the scorning of those that 
are at ease, and with the contempt 
of the proud.” An undesigned coin- 
cidence between the psalm and the 
history. So also Ps. Ixxix. 4, 12, 
written at the same date (see ver. 
1) when the “holy temple” lay 
“defiled”: ‘‘we are become a re- 
proach to our neighbours, a scorn 
and derision to them that are round 
about us. Render unto our 
neighbours sevenfold into their 
bosom their reproach wherewith they 
have reproached Thee.’ ‘TT. corre- 
sponded with the nobles of Judah 
of his party, many of whom 
were “sworn to him” because of 
affinity. These reported his good 
deeds before Nehemiah to win him 
over, and then reported Nehemiah’s 
words to T., and wrote intimidating 
letters to Nehemiah (vi. 17-19). 
His crowning impudence was residing 
in a chamber of the temple, of which 
the proper use was to be a store for 
the vessels, the tithes, and offerings 
for the Levites, priests, etc., Eliashib 
having dared, in defiance of the law, 
to prepare it for him. Nehemiah 
was sorely grieved, and cast all T.’s 
stuff out, and commanded the cleans- 
ing of the chambers (xiii. 1-9). 


Tobiah, children of. 1. Returned 


with Zerubbabel; could not prove 
their Israelite blood (Ezra ii. 59, 60 ; 
Neh, vii. 62). 2. Of the children of 
the captivity; came with Heldai and 
Jedaiah to Jerusalem with presents 
of gold and silver for building the 
temple. Crowns were made of them 
by Zechariah (Zech. vi. 9-15), at Je- 
hovah’s direction, and set on the high- 
priest Joshua’s head, as type of Mes- 
siah the King Priest who harmonizes 
in Himself the conflicting claims of 
justice as the King and ed as the 
Father and Priest (Eph. ii. 13-17, 
i. 10). The crowns were deposited 
in the temple to the honour of the 
donors (comp. Acts x. 4), a memorial 
of Joshua’s coronation. The making 
of the crowns of gold from afar, 7.e. 
from the Jews from Babylon, typified 
the return of the dispersed Israelites 
from afar (Isa. lx. 9) to the King of 
the Jews at Jerusalem, and second- 
arily the conversion of the Gentiles 
“fay off’? (Acts ii. 39; Eph. ii. 
12-17 ; Isa. Ix. 10, lvii. 19; Zech. ii. 
11, viii. 22, 23). 


Tochen. A town of Simeon (1 Chron. 


iv. 82). The statement of Josh. xix. 7 
and xv. 42 implies T. in Chronicles 
is another name for Hther, in the 
shephelah or low hills between the 
mountains of Judahand the maritime 
low plain. 


Ashkenaz and Riphath (Gen. x. 
Answering to Armenia. From 
toka, Sanskrit for “ tribe”’ or “‘ race,” 
and Armah (Armenia). The Arme- 
nians represent Haik to be their 
founder and son of Thorgau (Moses 
Choren. i. 4, 9-11). The Phrygians, 
the race that overspread Asia Minor, 
probably migrated from Armenia, 
their language resembled the Ar- 
menian (Eudoxus, in Steph. Byz, on 
Armenia). ‘The Phrygian is Indo- 
Germanic, as inscriptions prove, and 
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resembled Greek (Plato, Cratyl.). In 
Ezek. xxvii. 14 IT. appears trading 
with Tyre for horses and mules; so 
Strabo (xi. 138, § 9) makes Armenia 
famous for breeding horses. In 
xxxvili. 6, T. comes with Gomer from 
the N. against Palestine; this and 
Gen. x. 3 imply T.’s connection with 
the Japhetie races, which modern 
research confirms as to Armenia. The 
Armenian connection with the Celts 
(Gomer, i.e. the Cimbri, Cimmer- 
ians, Crimea, Cymry), implied in T. 
being Gomer’s son, is not unlikely. 
The Imperial Dictionary makes T. 
to mean the Turkomans who have 
always joined the Turks, 7.e. Gog 
(Ezek. xxxviii. 1-6) or the king of the 
N. (Dan. xi. 40); Bochart makes 
Gughasan the original form, among 
the Colchians, Armenians, and Chal- 
dans, for which the Greeks gave 
Caucasus. 

Tohu. Samuel’s ancestor (1 Sam. i. 
1). Perhaps Toau [see]. 

Toi. 2 Sam. viii. 9,10; Toul Chron. 
xviii. 9,10. King of Hamath on the 
Orontes; sent his son Hadoram or 
Joram with presents of gold, silver, 
and brass, to congratulate David on 
his victory over Hadadezer, king of 
Zobah, whose kingdom bordered on 
Hamath and who probably had 
tried to reduce Toi to vassalage. 
Toi’s aim was to secure the pro- 
tection of so powerful an ally as 
David. David consecrated his pre- 
sents to Jehovah. 

Tola. 1. Issachar’s firstborn (Gen. 
xlvi. 18; Num. xxvi. 23; £ Chron. 
vii. 1, 2). Ancestor of the Tolaites, 
22,600 men of valour in David’s time. 
2. Next judge of Israel after Abi- 
melech (Jud. x. 1). Son of Puah, of 
Issachar. Judged for 23 years at 
Shamir in mount Ephraim; here he 
died and was buried. 

Tolad. A town of Simeon (1 Chron. 
iv. 29). El Tolad in Josh. xix. 4. 

Tombs. Simplicity is the character- 
istic of Jewish sepulture. No sarco- 
phagus or coflin or separate tomb 
structure for one individual ; usually 
no pillar (but Jacob set one over 
Rachel, Gen. xxxv. 20) or mound, no 
inscription or painting. The coffining 
and embalming of Joseph as a na- 
turalized Egyptian, and the embalm- 
ing of Jacob his father in Egypt, are 
exceptional cases. So also the burn- 
ing of Saul, when his body was hastily 
rescued from the Philistines. The 
body was usually washed, anointed, 
wrapped in linen, and borne without 
pageant or prayers to the grave. 
‘Great burnings’”’ of perfumes ac- 
companied the sepulture of kings 
(Mark xiv. 8, xvi. 1; John xix. 39, 
ete. ; 2 Chron. xvi. 14; Jer. xxxiv. 5). 
The Jewish rock tombs are of three 
classes: (1) Kokim tombs, which 
have parallel tunnels running in, 
three or four side by side, from the 
walls of a rectangular chamber; the 
bodies lay with their feet towards the 
chamber, and stone pillows for the 
heads at the farther end; the entrance 
door is in the face of the cliff; thisis 
the most ancientform of tomb, for the 
kokim are found sometimes in part 
destroyed to enlarge the tomb on a 
different system. (2) Loculus tombs; 
these often have decorated facades 
within the chamber kas an arched 
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recess with rock-cut sarcophagus or 
loculus beneath, the body lying 
parallel to the side of the chamber ; 
the rolling stone is found with the 
loculus, hardly ever with the koka 
tomb; our Lord’s sepulchre was 
therefore a loculus. (3) Sunk tombs 
not of Jewish origin. The so called 
sepulchres of Joseph and Nicodemus 
are unmistakably Jewish kokim, 
rock hewn. The present chamber 
in the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
was formed when the church was 
built, by cutting away a portion 
of the original tomb chamber so as 
to leave a sort of cave, and the floor 
was levelled at the same time. The 
side of the kok was cut away, and 
a canopy of rock left over its bed. 
In course of time, by pilgrims carry- 
ing off relics of rock the kok be- 
came entirely isolated, the canopy 
disappeared, and the tomb assumed 
its present form (Major Wilson). The 
angel at the head and theangel at the 
foot could only have been ina loculus, 
not a koka tomb. The Mishna (Baba 
Bathra, ii. 9) says, ‘‘ corpses and 
sepulchres are separated from the city 
50 cubits.’”? The fact that the loculus 
tomb was formed out of an original 
koka tomb, whereas our Lord’s 
loculus tomb was a ‘“‘new’’ one 
“wherein was man never yet laid” 
(John xix. 41), seems to be fatal to 
the claim of the so called Holy Sepul- 
chre, independently of the argument 
of its having been probably inside 
the walls. The loculi or recesses are 
about two feet wide by three high. 
A stone closes the outer end of each 
loculus: thus 


The shallow loculi were used only in 
the Greek-Roman period, when 
sarcophagi were gens 
introduced, and eral SoA te | 
for embalmed _| i. 
bodies : thus ’ 
The deep loculus | i 
i agtewes pom } 

the cave best —} 
suited the un- |L__ ___| 
embalmed body, let 
for it whilst the body was de- 
composing could most easily be 
shut off with a small stone from the 
rest of the catacomb (comp. John 
xi. 38-40, “take away the stone,” 
and “‘they took away the stone’’). 
This, and the stone rolled away from 
our Lord’s tomb (Mark xvi. 3, 4, 
‘the stone was rolled away. . . very 
great’’), was that at the mouth of the 
cave, not as Smith’s Dict. supposes 
from the small mouth of the loculus 
inside. The stone, like a cheese 
or millstone, (generally three feet 
wide,) rolled right and left of the 
door (generally two feet wide) in a 
groove, so that it could be moved to 
one side when the tomb was opened 
and rolled back over the mouth in 
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shutting the tomb. [See Burrat.] 
The slope was down towards the cave 
mouth, so that it would roll down 
thither by its own weight ; but to roll 
it aside was to roll it upwards and 
created the difficulty to the women; 
it is noticeable also that the earth- 
quake would not roll it up, nor if 
rolled up would it remain so. Such 
is the case in the “tombs of the 
kings,” so called. The tomb of He- 
lena, queen of Adiabene, is the only 
dated example of the loculus tomb 
with stone closed mouth; it was 
made in the first century (Josephus 
xx. 4, § 3). The language of John 
can only apply to the mouth of the 
cave, not that of the loculus. ‘‘It was 
a cave and a stone lay upon it’’; so 
Mark xvi. 3, 4, ‘who shall roll us 
away the stone (‘ very great’) from 
the door of the sepulchre?” The 
rock cut tombs are few, not 1000 in or 
near Jerusalem, so that the majority 
had to be content with graves dug in 
the earth. SHebNA [see] ‘“hewed 
out a sepulchre on high,”’ viz. in the 
rocks, for himself and his family. 
Isaiah (xxii. 16) at the very spot 
accosts him, “‘ what hast thou here, 
and whom hast thou here, that thou 
hast hewed thee out a sepulchre here, 
as he that heweth him out a sepul- 
chre on high and that graveth an 
habitation for himself in a rock?” 
His un-Hebrew name implies he was 
an alien, probably brought to court 
by Hezekiah’s ungodly predecessor 
Ahaz. <A stately tomb ill became 
such an upstart, who seems to have 
been of the ungodly faction who set 
at nought Isaiah’s warnings (xxvili— 
xxxili.). Some of the kings were 
buried close to the temple; Ezek. 
xliii. 7-9 is thought to refer to 
this (Smith’s Bible Dict.) ; rather 
“\ings’’? mean the idols who had 
been their lords, but now that Jeho- 
vah is their Lord (Isa. xxvi. 13) the 
idols, once their ‘‘kings,’’ seem but 
‘* carcases,” so these are associated 
with the “‘ high places.” This is con- 
firmed by Lev. xxvi. 30, Jer. xvi. 18, 
2 Kings xxi. 5, xxiii. 6. Abraham, 
Sarah, Isaac, Rebekah, Jacob, and 
Leah, have lain in the cave of Mach- 
pelah in the field so solemnly bought 
from Ephron the Hittite at Hebron, 
about 3700 years (Gen. xxiii. 4, etc., 
1. 31) ; but none is allowed to enter. 
A round hole in the mosque admits 
light and air to the cave below. 
There is a like opening into the tomb 
under the Dome of the Rock, if tomb 
it be. A Mahometan kubr now 
crowns the hill overlooking Petra, 
and is called Aaron’s tomb; but 
whether this hill be mount Hor or 
the tomb Aaron’s is most doubtful. 
Joshua was buried in his inheritance 
in Trmnata SERAH [see] (Josh. xxiv. 
30); Samuel in his own house at 
Ramah (1 Sam. xxv. 1); Joab in his 
house in the wilderness (1 Kings ii. 
34), 7.e. in a loculus closed with a 
stone, so as to prevent effluvia, in the 
garden or court attached to the 


dwelling. P 
Of the 22 who 
reigned at Jerusalem from 1048 to 
590 B.c., eleven (David, Solomon, Re- 
hoboam, Abijah, Asa, Jehoshaphat, 
Ahaziah, Amaziah, Jotham, Heze- 
kiah, Josiah; also the good priest 
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Jehoiada) were buried in one common 
subterranean receptacle in ‘‘the 
city of David.” Warren (Pal. Expl.) 
supposes David, having hewn stones 
from the quarries called the cotton 
grotto (probably the same spot as 
“‘the royal caverns’’), for the building 
of the temple, converted the subter- 
ranean recesses so made into hissepul- 
chre. It seems (Josephus Ant. xvi. 
7, § 1) Herod attempted to plunder 
David’s tomb, but being strangely 
interrupted built a white stone monu- 
meut in atonement at the mouth of 
the tomb. To this monument Titus 
advanced from Scopus, t.e. from the 
N.E. of the city (Josephus B.J., v.3., 
§ 2; v. 7, §3; v.18, § 8). Accord- 
ing to this, David’s tomb would be 
outside the N. wall of Jerusalem 
to the E. Asa was buried “in 
his own sepulchres which he had 
made for himself (a new chamber 
attached to the older sepulchre) in 
the city of David, and was laid in the 
bed (a loculus) filled with spices,” 
ete. (2 Chron. xvi. 14.) Hezekiah 
was buried ‘in the chiefest (highest) 
of the sepulchres of the sons of Da- 
vid’ (xxxii. 33), i.e. they excavated 
for him a chamber higher than the 
others. These instances prove the im- 
portance attached to an honourable 
burial among the Israelites. The 
rock-cut sepulechre under the wall 
of the present church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre may be the site of the burial 
of the idolatrous kings. The site of 
the tomb of the kings was in (i.e. 
near, at, 1) the city of David (Neh. 
iii.16). The phrases ‘‘ house,” “‘city,”’ 
“in,” need some explanation. Jeho- 
ram is said to have been “ buried with 
his fathers m the city of David’ (2 
Kings viii. 24), yet ‘“‘not in the se- 
pulchres of the kings” (2 Chron. xxi. 
20); Josephus (Ant. ix. 5, § 3) says 
“they neither buried him in the 
sepulchres of histathers, nor vouch- 
safed him any houours, but buried 
him as a private man’’; therefore 
the phrase “in the city of David” 
does not necessarily mean within 
the walls, but may mean at or near. 
The Heb. is translated ‘‘ Joshua. 
was by Jericho,’’ as it must mean in 
Josh. v. 18; so “in’’ must mean 
in Gen. xiii. 18, xxxvii. 12, 18, Josh. 
xxiv. 32, Again the phrase “ city of 
David”’ includes the immediate en- 
virons (Num. xxxv. 25-28; 1 Kings 
ii. 86, 387, where the suburbs up to 
Kedron are included) ; moreover, 
“house”’ is applied to the tomb (Job 
xxx. 23, Eccles. xii. 5, Isa. xiv. 18,19). — 
This explains the difficulty, ‘‘ they 

buried Samuel in his house” (his 
tomb, not his dwelling: Isa. xxii, 16, 
where “ habitation”’ is explained by 
“sepulchre’’): 1 Sam. xxv. 1; 1 
Kings ii. 84, “Joab was buried in 
his own house in the wilderness”’ ; 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 20, “they buried 
Manasseh in his own house,” which 
is explained 2 Kings xxi.-18, “‘in the 
garden of his own house, in the gar- 
den of Uzza.”’ (Pal. Expl. Qy. Stat., 
Oct. 1877, p. 195-197.) Uzziah, or 
Azariah, is said to have been buried. 
“in the city of David,’’ which is ex- 
plained in 2 Chron. xxvi. 28, “in the — 
field of the burial which belonged to — 
the kings, for they said, He is a 
leper.” This explains how Nehe- | 
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miah’s acepunt of Davyid’s sepulchre 
as outside the then existing walls of 
Jerusalem is in harmony with the 
statement elsewhere that it was “in 
the city of David.” David's sepul- 
chres (Neh. iii. 15, 16, 26, xii. 37) 
were not far from “‘ the gate of the 
fountain . . . the wall of the pool of 
Silogh by the king’s garden, and the 
stairs that go down from the city of 
David. . . . Ophel, unto the place 
over against the water gate toward 
the East.’”’ “ The house (not palace) 
of David” answers to the sepulclres 
of David (Neh. xii. 37, iii. 16). Ne- 
hemiah’s procession (in chap. iii.) 
began at the N.E., went round by 
the W. and S., and returned to the 
starting point in the N.E. The pro- 
cession (in chap. xii.) of the first com- 
pany went from W. by S.to E. The 
fountain gate was near the pool of 
Siloam. The water gate led from 
Ophel to the Virgin fountain. ‘‘ The 
pool that was made’’ (the lower 
pool of Siloam) was one lower down 
the Tyroposon valley. The stairs of 
-the city of David led down Ophel to 
near the pool of Siloam; probably 
then David’s tomb was either cut in 
the face of the rock or near to the 
top of the steep (40 or 50 feet high) 
with which Ophel ridge ends, just 
over Siloam. The field of the burial 
of the kings (2 Chron. xxvi. 23; 2 
Kings xxi. 18, 26) was probably just 
below, at the S. end of Ophel in the 
Tyropceon valley, the site of the 
king’s winepresses, near the king’s 
garden (Zech. xiv. 10). (W. F. 
Birch.) 

The tombs of the prophets, on the W. 
side of mount Olivet, are decidedly 
Jewish. A natural cavern is im- 
proved by art, which has constructed 
an outer gallery into which 27 loculi 
placed lengthwise open. It has no 
architectural mouldings, and no shal- 
low loculi breadthwise, to indicate 
anything unJewish. 

In the valley of Hinnom and Jeho- 
shaphat, and on the high land N. of 
Jerusalem, are rock-hewn tombs be- 
tra ying by their ornamentation Greek 
and Roman times. The tomb of 
ZACHARIAS [see] so called is a square 
pyramid-topped building, with four 
Tonic columns and Assyrian cornice 
on each side ; but in the form of the 
volutes, the egg and dart moulding, 
ete., beneath it is Roman. 


The so called “tomb of Absalom”? is 


larger and of the Roman Ionic order, 
with a frieze of the Roman Doric 
order. In the rear of the monolith 
is a sepulchral cavern called ‘the 
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tomb of Jehoshaphat.” It is now 
closed by the stones thrown by 
passers at the tomb of the undutiful 
Absalom. Its pediment is identical 
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in style with the tombs of the judges, 
therefore of the same age. 


“The tomb of St. James” is between 


the other two; a verandah with two 
Doric pillars of a late Greek order ; 
behind is a rock-cut chamber with 
deep loculi, and in the rear is an 
apartment with three shallow loculi, 
which therefore are post-Judaic. 


The ‘‘tomb of the judges’ contains 


60 deep loculi in three storeys with 
ledges in front to support the closing 
stones, the lowest level with the 
ground. The architecture is that of 
“the tomb of Jehoshaphat,’’ and has 
a Greek pediment of an age later than 
the debased Roman of ‘‘ the tomb of 
Absalom.” The unnamed “ Jewish 
tomb”’ adjoining, with bevelled facade 
but late Roman Doric details, betrays 
its late age. 


Tomb of Herod. Josephus (B. J. v. 4, 


§ 2; 3, § 2; 12, § 2) says the wall 
reached from the tower Psephinus 
(on the ridge above the pool Birket 
Mamilla) to the site opposite the 
monument of Helena; then it ex- 
tended a long way till it passed 
the sepulchral caverns of the kings. 
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They also are named “ Herod’s 
tombs”’ or “ monuments,” for here 
he was buried, the procession pass- 
ing ‘‘ eight stadia to the Herodium” 
(Josephus Aut. xvii. 8, § 3); this 
(eight stadia or one mile) is the exact 
distance between the palace and the 
tombs. The facade is Roman Doric, 
with bunches of grapes and local 
foliage, evidently of the same age as 
the ‘‘tomb of Jehoshaphat’ and 
“of the judges.” The entrance is 
concealed below the ground level, 
and closed by a rolling stone. The 
vestibule is 20 ft. square, from which 
three square apartments open, sur- 
rounded by deep loculi; a small 
square apartment again is at the 
head or side of the loculi, the use of 
which is unknown, but certainly it 
is not Jewish. ‘I'here is an inner- 
most sarcophagus chamber in which 
two sarcophagi were found, one of 
which is now in the Louvre, de- 
posited by De Sauley. This and the 
“St. James’s tomb” are the only 
sarcophagus chambers at Jerusalem ; 
as then Herod, appointed king by 
Rome, affected Roman usages, he 
would be buried in the Roman mode, 
so that this was probably the sepul- 
chre of Herod. Scarcely a tomb of 
Jerusalem could be pointed out, of 
any but the Roman age. 

of Helena, queen of Adiabene. 
Though a convert to Judaism, she 
did not think it needful to be buried 
under ground. Josephus (Aut. xx. 
4, § 3) says “she and her brother 
were buried in the pyramids she 
constructed three stadia from Jeru- 
salem.’’  Pausanias (viii. 16) too 
speaks of it as a built up tomb, 
(taphos) not a cave. Its site was 
between the tower Psephinus and 
the royal caverns (Josephus B. J. 
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v. 22; v. 4, § 2). This tomb was 
N.W. of Herod’s, which was on the 
N. of the city. 


Tombs used to be whitewashed yearly 


on the 15th of Adar, to warn off 
passers by, so as not to contract 
pollution. Jacob’s pillar over Rachel 
was called matzeveth; the tomb is 
keber; the cave, mearah; the stoue 
at the mouth, golel. Major Wilson 
divides tombs thus: (1) Rock hewn 
(the oldest) tombs; (2) Masonry 
tombs (asat Kedesh and Tel Hum) ; 
and (3) Sarcophagi. The simplest ot 
(1) is a grave-shaped loculus sunk in 
the rock, with a covering slab; so at 
Kedesh ; a second kind is an arched 
recess in the rock and a loculus sunk 
under it, as at Meiron; sometimes 
loculi are cut in the sides of a natural 
cavern. 

[See 


BaBEt.] Gen. x. accords with the 
modern scientific principle of ethnic 
subdivision; as races increase they 
subdivide; thus as mankind spread 
there was a continual breaking up 
into a larger and larger number of 
nations. These were distinct linguis- 
tically, and also ethnically ‘‘ by these 
(i.e. from the Japhetites just before 
named the tribes sprang by whom) 
were the isles (the maritime coasts) of 
the Gentiles divided in their lands, 
every one after his tongue, after their 
families, in their nations’’ (ver. 5). 
The sacred writer at once states the 
fact of the great multiplicity of lan- 
guages, and also the resemblance 
and connection between what at 
first sight seem distinct tongues. 
Ethnology speaks of ‘‘ mother,’ 
“* sister,” and ‘‘ daughter” dialects, 
just as Gen. x. mentions mother, 
sister, and daughter races. It is the 
only theory of ethnology which 
harmonizes with and accounts for 
the facts of language, as comparative 
philology reveals them to us. The 
general teaching of Gen. x. is that 
the nations N. and W. of Mesopo- 
tamia and Syria were Japhetic and, 
within the geographic limits alluded 
to, comprise seven chief races; eth- 
nology does not contradict this. 
Moses does not contemplate a scien- 
tific scheme embracing all the tribes 
and nations existing in the world at 
the time, but a genealogical arrange- 
ment of those best known to Moses 
and his readers. Ethnologists divide 
the Shemites into five main branches, 
Aramean, Hebrew, Phasnician, As- 
syrian or Babylonian, and Arabian; 
Moses recognises four of these, 
Asshur or Assyria, Aram or Syria, 
Eber or the Hebrews, Joktan the 
pure Arabs. Moses adds Elam and 
Lud, of which ethnology says no- 
thing. He omits the Phenicians who 
in his time had not yet acquired in- 
portance or moved from the shore 
of the Persian gulf to the Mediter- 
ranean. The Japlhetic races spread 
over all the northern regious known 
to Moses: Greece, Thrace, Scythia, 
Asia Minor, Armenia, and Media. The 
Hamitic races over the 8. and 8.W.: 
N. Africa, Egypt, Nubia, Ethiopia, 
S. and S.E. Arabia, and Babylonia. 
The Semitic races in the region inter- 
mediate between the Japhetic and 
Hamitic: Syria, Palestine, northern 
and central Arabia, Assyria, Elymais, 
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from the Mediterranean to the mount- 
ains of Luristan. ‘hus by their 
intermediate position the Shemites 
were in contact with Japhetic races 
in Cappadocia, and with Hamites in 
Palestine, the Yemen, Babylonia, 
and Elymais. 
The ethnological character of the 
genealogy (Gen. x.) appears in such 
gentilic forms as Ludim, Jebusite, 
and geographical and local names as 
Mizraim, Sidon; as also from the 
formula ‘“‘after their families, after 
their tongues, in their countries, and 
in their nations’’ (ver. 5, 20, 31). 
{See GENERATION; on the connec- 
tion of Canaan with Heprew, see. | 
This is a trace of the original unity 
of races so distinct, subsequently, 
as the Hamitic Canaanites and the 
Semitic Hebrews. The Hamites and 
Shemites again meet in BaByLon 
[see], which Scripture assigns to a 
ushite founder, Nimrod, in accord- 
ance with recent discoveries of Ham- 
itic inscriptions in the oldest Baby- 
lonian remains at Ur. 
The unity of mankind St. Paul (Acts 
xvii. 26) asserts, ‘‘ God hath made of 
one blood every nation of men to 
dwell on all the face of the earth.” 
Moreover Christ is the Head of all 
mankind in redemption, as Adam in 
the fall of all (Rom. v. 15-19; 1 
Cor. xv. 22, 45-49). Again Genesis 
(ix. 19) traces the whole postdiluvian 
population to Noah, “of the three 
sons of Noah was the whole earth 
overspread.” Speech is inherent in 
man as being the outcome of reflec- 
tion, the Greeks therefore rightly 
express by the same word reason 
and speech, “logos,” for reason is 
inward speech and speech is outward 
reason. This is his superiority to 
brutes; hence to mature Adam’s 
intellectual powers and to teach him 
the use of language God brought the 
animals tv him to name (Gen. ii. 19, 
20). Nouns are the simplest and 
earliest elements of language; and 
avimals by their appearance, move- 
ments, and cries, suggest names for 
themselves. 
Whatever differences of tongue arose 
before the flood, the original unity of 
speech was restored in Noah. This 
continued till the confusion of tongues 
at Babel. God defeated the attempt 
to counteract His will, that men 
should dispersé systematically, by con- 
founding the tongues of the builders 
of the intended central metropolis of 
the world. Oppert identifies Babel 
with the basement of the great mound 
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of Birs Nimrud, the ancient Borsip- 
pa. The confusion consisted in a 
miraculous forestalment of the wide 
dialectical differences which ordi- 
narily require time and difference of 
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place and habits to mature; the | 
one common substratum remained. 
The tenth chapter of Genesis states 
summarily the dispersion according 
to race and tongue, the origin of 
which chap. xi. proceeds to detail ; 
in chronological order of events chap. 
xi. was before chap. x. Ethnology 
and philology tend more and more 
towards recognising the unity of 
mankind ; unity amidst variety is the 
general law. 


A substratum of significant mono- 


syllabic roots is at the base of all 
languages. Three classes of tongues 
exist’: the isolating, the agglutina- 
tive, and the inflecting. In the 
isolating there are no inflections, 
no case or person terminations, no 
distinction of form between verb, 
noun, adjective, preposition, and con- 
junction; the bare root is the sole 
substance. In the other two the 
formal elements represent roots; 
both these and the radical elements 
are monosyllabic. There are two 
kinds of roots, predicable and pro- 
nominal; the predicable constituting 
the material element of verbs, nouns, 
and adjectives; the pronominal that 
of conjunctions, prepositions, and 
particles ; the pronominal especially 
supplies the formal element, 7.e. the 
terminations of verbs, substantives, 
and adjectives. Monosyllabic roots 
are the common feature of all of the 
Indo European family. Bisylabism 
prevails in the Semitic fa:nily, espe- 
cially in the verbs, but these also are 
reducible to monosyllabics, consist- 
ing of consonants at the beginning 
and at the end; the stem thus en- 
closed at both ends was precluded 
from external increment, but by in- 
ternal modification of vowels pro- 
duces economy of material, simplicity, 
and dignity. In the agglutinative 
family the relational elements are 
attached to the predicable theme by 
mechanical junction, the individuality 
of each remaining still. The inflect- 
ing languages must have been once 
agyglutinative, and the agglutinative 
once isolating. If the relational and 
the predicable elements of the isolat- 
ing be linked together, it becomes 
agglutinative. If the material and 
the formal parts are pronounced as 
one word, eliminating the sounds that 
resist incorporation, the tongue be- 
comes inflecting. Moreover no sharp 
line of demarcation separates the 
three: the isolating are not wholly 
so, the agglutinative as the Finnish 
and Turkish are sometimes in- 
flecting, the inflecting as Hebrew is 
often agglutinative and has separate 
particles to express relations; the 
Indo European (inflecting) appends 
to its substantival stems suffixes of 
case and number; the Ural Altaian 
(agglutinative) adds governing parti- 
cles, rendering them post positional 
instead of. prepositional ; the Sem- 
itic expresses grammatical varia- 
tions by vowel changes within the 
root, the Indo European by affixes 
without. The steppes of central 
Asia have always been the home of 
the agglutinative, the nomadic life 
expressing itself naturally in giving 
prominent distinctness to the leading 
idea in each word, thereby giving 
ready communication between fami- 
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lies which associate only at inter- — 
vals; the inflecting tongues on the 
other hand express higher social culti- 
vation. Outward circumstances, posi- 
tion, and disposition, all combined, 
have moditied language. In gram- 
mar too correspondences occur be- 
tween thethree great classes. Theiso- 
lating, in the absence of grammatical 
forms, collocate the words in a some- 
what logical order. Herein our in- 
flecting, highly cultivated, English 
tongue exhibits a resemblance ; the 
subject preceding the verb, and the 
verb preceding the object; also sub- 
ject, copula, and predicate. In the 
agglutinative the principal word 
comes last, every qualifying clause 
or word that precedes being sus- 
tained by it. Thus the syntactical 
arrangement is the opposite of the 
verbal, the principal idea taking pre- 
cedence in the latter. In the Sem- 
itic tongues the reverse of this usage 
of the classical holds good ; the verb 
stands first, and the adjective comes 
after its noun. In the agglutinative 
adjectives qualifying nouns remain 
undeclined, answering to compound 
words in the Indo European, where 
the final member alone’is inflected ; 
so the absence of the plural ending 
of nouns following a numeral answers 
to our usage of “pound”’ or ‘‘head”’ 
(not pounds, heads) after a plural 
numeral, The governing noun is 
altered in termination before the 
governed noun, in Hebrew, instead of 
the governed noun being put in the 
genitive. The genitive in Hebrew 
is also expressed by a relative and a 
preposition before the noun; really 
the prefixes or affixes in other tongues 
marking the genitive are more con- 
nected with the governing than 
with the governed word, and are re- 
solvable into relative or personal 
pronouns which connect the two 
words. Rapid utterance of the first 
accounts for the excision of the final 
consonant of the Hebrew plural noun 
governinganother. ‘‘Thesong which 
(belongs) to Solomon”’ answers to 
**Solomon’s Song,’’ the s combin- 
ing the demonstrative sa and the 
relative ya. The isolating tongues, 
as the Chinese, instead of the Indo 
European verbal composition, employ 
manifold combinations of radical 
sounds with an elaborate method of 
accenting and intoning. The agglu- 
tinative, though deficient in com- 
pounds, build up: words, suffix on 
suttix, to which their law of vowel 
harmony gives uniformity. 


Amidst the varieties, traces of unity 


appear in the original material, in 
the stages of formation, and in the 
general grammatical expression. 
Every word is reducible to two 
elements, the predicable and the 
formal, i.e. the root and the gram- 
matical termination. Both consist 
of independent roots. The formal, 
mostly pronominal, elements are 
more tenacious of life; therefore 
agreement in inflections, which con- 
sist of these, affords a strong pre- 
_sumption for radical identity also. 
Grimm discovered a regular system 
of changes undergone in the transi- 
tion from Greek and Latin to Gothic 
and low German: aspirates for 
tenues, h for k or ¢, th for t, f for 
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p; tenues for medials, t for d, p for 
b, k for g; medials for aspirates, g 
for ch or h, d for th, b for f or ph: 
as heart from kardia, cor; thou from 
tu; five from pempe (pente) ; father 
from pater, two from duo; knee 
from gonu; goose from cheen ; dare 
from tharseo ; bear from fero, phero, 
Max Miiller calls the agglutinative 
tongues of Eurvpe and Asia by the 
common name “Turanian.’ This 
class includes the Ural Altaian, the 
Chinese, Burmese, and Thibetan. 
Some refer the American tongues to 
the Turanian. The essential identity 
of many words in Semitic and Indo 
European gives a strong presumption 
of their original unity; thus queren, 
cornu, horn; masak, misgo, misceo, 
mix; karak, circa, circle ; eretz, terra, 
earth (German erde) ; chalaqu, glaber, 
glisco, glide (glatt) ; kum, gam, ’am, 
‘cum, sun, koinos, common; malee, 
pleos, plenus, full (voll) ; bor, purus, 
pure; barali, vorare, bora, voracious ; 
parah, phero, barus, fero, bear; 
apha, epso, epula; mar, amarus; 
. carath, curtus; zarah, serere ; muth, 
math (Sanskrit), mor(t)s, mortal; 
attah, tu, su, thou; n in Hebrew 
stands for m in the Indo European, 
as representing the first personal 
pronoun; shesh, sex, hex, six; the 
other numerals in Hebrew and Indo 
European, one to five, are probably 
identical. 
Indo European or Aryan is the term 
which science now employs, answer- 
ing to the Scripture Japhetic. The N. 
African languages were sub-Semitic ; 
the inelastic Semitic remained with- 
in the limits assigned in the Bible, 
owing to being hemmed in by the 
superior expansiveness of the Aryans 
and Turanians. Latham alleges 
traces of resemblance between the 
sub-Semitic of northern Africa, 
Negro in the centre, and Kaffir and 
Hottentot in the S.; the latter are 
more Turanian than the northern. 
Indo European comprises nine classes, 
Indian, Tranian, Celtic, Italian, Al- 
banian, Greek, Teutonic, Lithuanian, 
and Slavonian. ‘‘The Slavonians and 
Teutons were the first to leave the 
common home of the Indo European 
race, and Slavo Teutonic was the 
earliest deviation from the common 
language. Then the Grieco Italo 
Celtic. The Celts then separated’ 
{Schleicher). But the Celts being 
found most westerly, in the extremi- 
ties of Europe, Ireland, the Seotch 
highlands, Wales, and Brittany, were 
probably the earliest emigrants from 
the primeval seat. Once they occu- 
pied Gaul, northern Italy, large parts 
of Spain, Germany, Switzerland, and 
poured along Greece into Asia Minor, 
giving their name to GaLaria hee] ; 
but now they have been forced into 
the remote corners of Europe by suc- 
cessive races. 
The plateau of central Asia was the 
original seat of the [Indo European 
race. The Indian offshoot is trace- 
able to the Himalaya slopes, from 
the geographic allusions in the Vedic 
hymns (Max Miiller, Lectures). The 
Sanskrit names of articles imported 
by Solomon prove the advance of 
the Indian Aryans into Hindostan 
at least before 1000 B.c. (1 Kings x. 
22.) Aryans appear on the Semitic 
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border as early as the composition 
of Gen. x. and xiv. The Aryan 
Medes appear in the Assyrian annals 
900 B.c. The Greeks were settled in 
their land, and the Italiansin theirs, 
at least as early as 1000 B.c. The 
latest of the Celtic migrations had 
reached western Europe before the 
time of Hecatzeus, 500 B.c. The 
Teutonic migration was much later ; 
they were by the Baltic in the age 
of Alexander the Great (Plin. xxxvii. 
11); gleswm, the term for amber in 
that region, is Teutonic. ‘leutones 
accompanied the Cimbri in their 
southern expedition, 113-102 B.c.; 
Cesar and Tacitus more explicitly 
mention them. The Slavonians 
migrated contemporaneously with 
the Teutones. They may be traced 
to the Veneti or Venede of northern 
Germany, whence comes ‘‘ Wend’’; 
Tacitus (Germ. 46) first mentions 
them. The languages of the abori- 
ginal races who preceded the Aryans 
in India were Turanian. The Finns, 
who have been since Tacitus’ time 
(Germ. 46) E. of the Baltic, origin- 
ally were spread southward, but 
were thrust back by the '‘l'eutons 
and Slavonians. ‘he Basque in 
Spain has a grammatical, though not 
a verbal, affinity to the Finnish. 
Thus the Finns in the N. and the 
Basques in the 8. may be remnants 
of a Turanian migration preceding 
the Indo European. 


In Asia there are two great classes of 


tongues: (1) the monosyllabic, repre- 
sented by the Chinese in the EH. and 
the S.E., probably the earliest mi- 
gration from the common cradle of 
mankind; (2) the agglutinative, 
the Ural Altaian in the N including 
the five, Tungusian, Mongolian, 
Turkish, Samoiedie on the Arctic 
ocean coast, and Finnish of the 
Finns and Lapps, the Esthonians, 
Livonians, and ine Hungarian Mag- 
yars: in the S. four classes, Tamul 
in 8. Hindostan, Bhotiya of Thibet, 
the Tai of Siam and Pegu, the 
Malay originally in the isles, whence 
subsequently it passed to the main- 
land. The lake Baikal is the centre 
from which seemingly the Turanians 
passed in various directions. The 
languages of Oceania are thought 
to be Malay. The polysynthetic lan- 
guages of N. America are akin to 
Mongolian; and there is an affinity 
of tongues between the Americans 
and the Asiatics on either side of the 
straits of Corea. Probably the 
population passed into N. America 
mainly by the Behring straits. ‘Thus 
the tendency of science is to dis- 
cover unity amidst the manifold 
varieties of mankind. (See Rev. R. 
Ellis’ “ Nwmerals as signs of prime- 
val Unity among Mankind.’’) 

Mark xvi. 17; 
Acts ii. 1-18, x. 46, xix. 6; 1 Cor. 
xii., xiv. Alex. MS. confirms Mark 
xvi, 9-20; Sin., Vat. MSS. omit it ; 
“they shall speak with new (not 
known before, kainais) tongues”’ ; 
this promise is not restricted to 
apostles ; “‘these signs shall follow 
them that believe,” a proof to the 
unbelieving that believers were under 
a higher power than mere enthusiasm 
or imagination. The “rushing 
mighty wind ”’ on pentecost is paral- : 
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leled in Ezek. i. 24, xxxvii. 1-14, 
xliii. 2; Gen. i. 2; 1 Kings xix. 11; 
2 Chron. v.14; Ps. civ. 3,4. The 
“tongues like as of fire” in the 
establishing of the N. T. church 
auswer to Exod. xix. 18, at the 
giving of the O. T. Jaw on Sinai, 
and Ezek. i. 4 ‘ta fire enfolding 
itself”; comp. Jer. xxiii. 29, Luke 


xxiv. 32. They were “cloven”’ 
(diamerizomenat), rather distri- 
buted to them severally. The dis- 


ciples were ‘‘filled with the Holy 
Ghost’’; as John the Baptist and 
o.r Lord (Luke i. 15,iv. 1). ‘‘ They 
began to speak with other (heterais, 
different from their ordinary) tongues 
as the Spirit gave them utterance.” 
Then ‘‘the multitude were con- 
founded, because that every man 
heard them speak i his own lan- 
guage; and they marvelled saying, 
Behold are not all these which speak 
Galileans ? and how hear we every 
man in our own tongue wherein we 
were born, the wonderful works of 
God?” This proves that as Babel 
brought as its penalty the confusion 
of tongues, so the pentecostal gift of 
tongues symbolises the reunion of 
the scattered nations. Still praise, 
not teaching, was the invariable use 
made of the gift. The places where 
tongues were exercised were just 
where there was least need of preach- 
ing in foreign tongues (Acts ii. 1-4, 
x. 46, xix. 6; 1 Cor. xiv.). Tongues 
were not at their command whenever 
they pleased to teach those of differ- 
ent languages. The gift came, like 
prophesying, only in God’s way and 
time (Acts ii. 1-18, x. 46, xix. 6). 
No express mention is made of any 
apostle or evangelist preaching in 
apy tongue save Greek or Hebrew 
(Aramaic). Probably Paul did so in 
Lycaonia (xiv. 11, 15); he says 
(1 Cor. xiv. 18) “I speak with 
tongues (Vat. MS., but Sin. and 
Alex. MSS. ‘with a tongue’) more 
than ye all.” Throughout his long 
notice of tongues in 1 Cor. xiv. he 
never alludes to their use for making 
one’s self intelligible to foreigners. 
This would have been the natural 
use for him to have urged their pos- 
sessors to put them to, instead of 
interrupting church worship at home 
by their uumeaning display. Papias 
(in Euseb. H. E., iii. 830) says Mark 
accompanied Peter as an “‘inter- 
preter,” i.e. to express in appropriate 
language Peter’s thought, so that 
the gift of tungues cannot have been 
in Papias’ view a continuous gift 
with that apostle. Aramaic Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin (the three Jan- 
guages over the cross) were the 
general media of converse through- 
out the civilised world, owing to Alex- 
ander’s empire first, then the Rcman. 
The epistles are all in Greek, not 
only to Corinth, but to Thessalonica, 
Philipji, Rome, Ephesus, and 
Colosse. The term used of tongues 
(apophthengesthai, not only lalein) 
implies a solemn utterance as of 
prophets or inspired musicians (LXX. 
1 Chron. xxv. 1; Ezek. xiii.9). In 
the first instance (Acts ii.) the 
tongues were used in dowology ; but 
when teaching followed it was in 
ordinary language, understood by 
the Jews, that Peter spoke. Those 
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who spake with tongues seemed to 
beholdeérs as if ‘“‘full of new wine,” 
viz. excited and enthusiastic (Acts ii. 
13, 15-18), in a state raised out of 
themselves. Hence Paul contrasts 
the being ‘‘ drank with wiue”’ with 
being “filled with the Spirit, speak- 
ing in psalms, hymns, and spiritual 
songs’’ (Eph. v. 18, 19). The ec- 
static songs of praise in the O. T., 
poured out by the prophets and 
their disciples, and the inspired mu- 
sicians of the sanctuary, correspond 
(1 Sam. x. 5-13, xix. 20-24 ; 1 Chron. 
xxv. 3). In 1 Cor. xii. and xiv. 
tongues are placed lowest in the 
scale of gifts (xii. 31, xiv.5). Their 
three characteristics were: (1) an ec- 
static state of comparative rapt un- 
consciousness, the will being acted 
on by a power from above; (2) words 
uttered, often unintelligible; (8) 
languages spoken which ordinarily 
the speaker could not speak. 

They, like prophesyings, were under 
control of their possessors (1 Cor. 
xiv. 32), and needed to be kept in 
due order, else confusion in church 
meetings would ensue (ver. 23, 39). 
The tongues, as evidencing a Divine 
power raising them above themselves, 
were valued by Paul; but they 
suited the childhood (ver. 20, xiii. 11) 
as prophesying or inspired preaching 
the manhood, of the Christian life. 
The possessor of the tongue “ spoke 
mysteries,’ praying, blessing, and 
giving thanks, but noone understood 
him; the spirit (pnreuma) but not 
understanding (mous) wasactive (xiv. 
14-19). Yet he might edify himself 
(ver. 4) with a tongue which to 
bystanders seemed a madman's 
ravings, but to himself was the 
expression of ecstatic adoration. 
“FWive words”? spoken “with the 
understanding’? s»> as to ‘teach 
others” are preferable to ‘‘ten 
thousand in an unknown tongue.” 
In Isa. xxviii. 9-12 God virtually says 
of Israel, ‘‘this people hear Me not 
though [ speak to» them in their 
familiar tongue, I will therefore 
speak to them in other t »ngues, viz. 
that of the foes whom I will send 
against them, yet even then they 
will not hearken to Me.’’ Paul thus 
applies it: ye see it isa penalty to 
encounter men of a strange tongue, 
yet this you impose on the church by 
abusing instead of using the tongue 
intelligibly. Speakers in foreign 
tongues speak like ‘‘ children weaned 
from the milk, with stammering 
lips,” ridiculous because unintelli- 
gible to the hearers (Isa. xxviii. 14), 
or like babbling drunkards (Acts ii. 
13), or madmen (1 Cor. xiv. 20-28). 
Thus Isaiah (xxviii. 9-14) shows that 
“ tongues are for a sign, not to them 
that believe, but to them that believe 
not.”’ Tongues either awaken to 
spiritual attention the unconverted, 
or, if despised, condemn (comp. 
‘sign’? in a condemnatory sense, 
Ezek. iv. 3, 4, Matt. xii. 39-42), 
those who, like Israel, reject the 
sign and the accompanying message ; 
comp. Acts ii. 8, 18, 1 Cor. xiv. 22; 
“ yet for all that will they not hear 
Me,” even such a BR signs 
fail to arouse them; therefore since 


they will not understand they shall | Topaz. 


not understand. 
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“Tongues of men’’ and ‘‘ divers kinds 
of tongues”’ (1 Cor. xii. 10, 28; xii. 
1) imply diversity, which applies 
certainly to languages, and includes 
also the kind of tongues which was a 
spiritual language unknown to man, 
uttered in ecstasy (xiv. 2). It was only 
by “interpreting ’’ that the ‘‘ under- 
standing’’ accompanied the tongues. 
He who spake (praying) in a tongue 
should pray that he might (be able 
to) interpret for edification of the 
church (ver. 18, 26, 27). Heb. 
and Aramaic words spoken in the 
spirit or quoted from the O. T. often 
produced a more solemn effect upon 
Greeks than the corresponding Gr 
terms; comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 22, Maran- 
atha, xii. 8; Lord of sabaoth, 
Jas. v.4; Abba, the adoption cry, 


Rom. viii. 15, Gal. iv. 6; Alleluia, 
Rev. xix. 1, 6; Hosannah, Matt. 
xxl. 9, 15. ‘“‘ Tongues of angels’’ 


(1 Cor. xiii. 1) are such as Daniel 
and John in Revelation heard; and 
Paul, when caught up to paradise 
(2 Cor. xii. 4). 

An intonation in speaking with tongues 
is implied in Paul’s comparison to 
the tones of the harp and pipe, which 
however he insists have distinction 
of sounds, and therefore so ought 
possessors of tongues to speak intel- 
ligibly by interpreting their sense 
afterwards, or after awakening spi- 
ritual attention by the mysterious 
tongue they ought then to follow 
with “revelation, knowledge, pro- 
phesying or doctrine”’ (1 Cor. xiv. 
6-11) ; otherwise the speaker with a 
tongue will be ‘‘a barbarian,”’ 1.e. 
a joreigner in lanyuage to the 
hearer. A musical tone would also 
be likely in uttering hymns and 
dowologies, which were the subject 
matter of the utterance by tongues 
(Acts ii. 11). The “ groanings which 
cannot be uttered’’ (Rom. viii. 26) 
and the ‘‘ melody in the heart” 
(Eph. v. 19) show us how even inar- 
ticulate speech like the tongues may 
edify, though less edifying than ar- 
ticulate and intelligible prophesying 
or preaching. Hither the speaker 
with a tongue ora listener might 
have the gift of interpreting, so he 
might bring forth deep truths from 
the seemingly incoherent utterances 
of foreign, and Aramaic, and strange 
words (1 Cor. xiv. 7, 11, 18, 27). 
When the age of miracle ’ passed (1 
Cor. xiii. 8) the tongues ceased with 
it; the scaffolding was removed, 
when the building was complete as 
regards its first stage; hymns and 
spiritual sungs took the place of 
tongues, as preaching took the place 
of prophesying. 

Like all God’s gifts, tongues had 
their counterfeit. The latter are 
morbid, the forerunners or results of 
disease. The true tongues were 
given to men in full vigour, preceded 
by no fanatic madness, and followed 
by no prostration as the reaction. 
Practical, healthy religion marked 
the daily walk of the churches in 
which the tongues were manifested. 
Not these, but the confession of 
Jesus as Lord with heart and tongue, 
was the declared test of real disciple- 
ship (1 Cor. xii. 8; 1 John iv. 2, 3). 

From pitdah (Heb.) by 

transposition. One of the hyaline 


TORMAH 


corundum stones, bright yellow. 
Second in the first row cf the high-. 
priest’s breastplate (Exod. xxviii. 17, 
xxxix. 10), ninth foundation stone of 
the wall of New Jerusalem (Rey. 
xxi. 20). Job (xxviii. 19) represents 
it as from Ethiopia; so Strabo (xvi. 
770), Diodorus (iii. 39), and Pliny 
(xxxvii. 32). The king of Tyre wore 
it; among the nine of the 12 jewels 
of the lighpriest’s breastplate; as 
type of antichrist who shall usurp 
Christ’s king priesthood (Ezek. 
xxviii. 13). LXX., Vulg., and Jose- 
phus identify the Greek topaz with 
the Hebrew . pitdah; and Smith 
(Bible Dict.) identifies. the topaz as 
our chrysolite and the ancient chry- 
solite as our topaz. Pliny (H. N. 37, 
§ 8) ) speaks of ‘‘the yreen tints of 
the topaz,”’ meaning our chrysolite. 
Tophel. "Tufileh (Robiusou, Bibl. 
Res. ii. 570), S.E. of the Dead Sea. 
Ninety-nine springs and rivulets 
flowing into the Ghor water the 
neighbourhood. It is surrounded 
by apple, apricot, fig, pomegranate, 
and olive trees. It is naturally. 
chosén as a landmark (Deut. i. 1). 
Topheth, Torner. A spot in the 
valley of the son of Hinnom [see]; 
S.E. and 8.8.E. of Jerusalem; “ by 
the entry of the E. gate 2? (Jer. 
xix. 2). Infamous by the immola- 
tion in it of children to Moloch 
(2 Kings xxiii. 10; Isa, xxx. 83; Jer- 
vil. 81, 32, xix. 2, 6, 11). [See Hett.] 
From toph, the “drums” beaten to 
drown the shrieks of the children 
made to pass through the fire to 
Moloch ; rather tophet means tabret, 
so ‘‘ tabret grove,’’7.e. music grove, as 
Chinneroth is ‘the harp sea”; or 
tuph “to spit,’ less probably; cr 
from a root ‘‘ burning”’ (Persian, 
Gesenius); or “filth”? (Roediger). 
One of the chief groves in Hinnom ; 
forming part of the king’s gardens, 
and watered by Siloam; Hinnom is 
placed by old writers E. of Jeru- 
salem, answering to the mouth of 
the Tyropcwon, along the southern 
banks of the Kedron (Jerome De Loc. 
Heb.). T. next was defiled by idols, 
Baal and Moloch, with their inhuman 
sacrifices. Josiah threw down its 
altars and heaped here the filth of 
the city, so that, with its cai cases. 
preyed on by worms and its per- 
etual fires for consuming refuse, it 
Iecethe a type of hell (Isa. Ixvi. 24). 
In Kings and Jeremiah the article 
precedes, ‘“‘the T.” In Isa. xxx. 33 
it is Tophteh, “‘tabret grove,” as 
tuppim in ver. 82 is “‘tabrets.” 
Jeremiah (vii, 32, xix. 6) makes it 
prophetically “ the valley of slaugh- 
ter,” i.e. the scene, no longer of 
slaughter of innocents (ver. 4), but 
of the Jewish men who so richly 
deserved their fate. In Isa. xxx. 33 
T. symbolises the funeral pyre of 
Sennacherib’s army, not that it actu- 
ally perished there, but the Assyrian 
forerunner of antichrist is te be 
burnt in ignominy whereas the 
Hebrews buried their dead. Satan 
isthe king finally doomed to the fire 
with the lost (Matt. v. 22, xxv. 41;_ 


. ix. 31, marg. for 
“‘privily.”” LXX., Chaldee and Rashi 

transl. “secretly”; Heb. “‘ in deceit,” 

as he had listened to the epeeck 


Towers. 


Town Clerk: 


TORMENTORS 


quietly with apparent assent. But 
Kimchi “in T.’’ a mis-spelling for 
Arumah (ver. 41). 


Tormentors: basanistai, “ exami- 
ners by torture’? (Matt. xviii. 34; 


comp. Acts xxii. 24). 


Tortoise: tzab. From tzabab “to 


move slowly’’ (Lev. xi. 29); rather 
“the great lizard.” LXX. transl. 
“the land crocodile”’ ; mentioned by 
Herodotus, iv. 192; the varan of the 
desert; it subsists on beetles, etc. ; 
of a dusky yellow colour, with dark 
green spots and yellow claws; the 
waran el hard; the Psammosaurus 
scineus or Monitor terrestris of Cu- 
vier. Arabic dhab, a lizard often 
two feet long, abounding in Egypt 
and Syria. Tristram makes it the 
Uromastix spinipes (Nat. Hist., 255). 
Its flesh dried was used as a charm 
or medicine; the Arabs made broth 
of its flesh (Hasselquist, 220); the 
Syrians ate its flesh (Jerome adv. 
Jovin. ii. 7, 834). Several kinds of 
tortoise (marsh tortoises, etc.) 
abound in Palestine. Some have 


even conjectured that “the tortoise ”’ 


is meant by the word transl. “ bit- 
tern’ in the prophecies of Isaiah 


BITTERN, 


and Zephaniah. [See BritTERN.] 
Used as parts of city walls, 


TOWEK ON CII'Y WALL. 


or separate, as Epar, LEBANON, etc., 
to defend wells, flocks, or commerce 
(2 Chron. xxvi. 10, xxvii. 4; Gen. 
xxxv. 21; Mic. iv. 8). Alsoattached 
to vineyards, as lodges for the 
keepers, wherein they could watch 
against the depredations of man or 
beast (Isa. v. 2; ‘Matt. xxi. 33; 
Mark xii. 1). 
yrammateus. An 
officer originally appointed to record 
the laws and decrees of the state, 
and to read them in public; but in 
Asia Minor, under the Roman em- 
pire, authorized to preside over 
popular assemblies and submit 
questions to their vote, as inscrip- 
tions on marbles testify; in short, 
governors of single cities and dis- 
tricts, and named as such on the 
coins ; sometimes alse entitled “‘ chief 
riests’ ; a kind of state secretary. 
he town clerk at Ephesu appeased 
the mob gathered by Demetrins the 
silversmith against the gospel preach- 
ers (Acts xix. 35-41). Bis 8 h 
is a model of judiciousness, and 
perfectly carried his point. Such 
excitement, he reasons, is undigni- 


fied in Ephesians, seeing that their | 


Tradition. Gr. 
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devotion to Diana of Ephesus is be- 
yond question. It is unreasonable, 
since the men appreliended are 
neither church robbers nor blas- 
phemers, so ye ought to do nothing 
rashly; if even there were grounds 
against them, there are legal means 
ot redress open, without resorting to 
illegal; lastly, we are in danger of 
being called in question by Roman 
authority for this uproar (see Prov. 
xv. 23).. Boeckh mentions an Ephe- 
sian inscription, No. 2990 C. and H. 
ii. 80, “Munatius the town clerk 
and ruler of Asia’’ (Asiarch). 


Trachonitis. Luke iii.1. The Tra- 


chonite region (the old Bashan) in- 
cluded parts of Auranitis, Gaulanitis, 
and Bataneea besides T. proper, 
which lay 8S. of Damascus and EH. 
of Gaulanitis. (Josephus Ant. xvii. 
8, §1; 11, § 4.) Putte [see] was 
tetrarch of T. and Iturea. T. is 
the Gr. for the Aramaic ARGoB 
(‘heap of stones ’’) [which see}, ‘‘ the 
rugged region,” abounding in caves, 
some of vast extent. Jerome places 
T. rightly between Damascus and 
Bostra; having Kenath among its 
chief towns. T. included el Lejah 
and part of the western slopes of 
jebel Hauran. On the northern 
border of T. are the large ruins of 
Musmeih, which an inscription on a 
temple door identifies with Phocus 
(Pheeno) the old capital (Burckhardt, 
Trav. Syr. 117). The Lejah is 
bounded on the HE. by the mountains 
of Batanwa (jebel Hawran) whereon 
lie the ruins of Kenath, on the S. 
by Auranitis (Hawran) whereon are 
the ruins of Bostra, on the N. by 
Itursea (Jedur) and Damascus. Jose- 
phus (Ant. xv. 10, § 1) says “ the in- 
habitants dwelt in caves that served 
as a refuge for themselves and their 
flocks; they had cisterns of water, 
and stored granaries, and so were 
able to defy their enemies. The 
cave doors are so narrow that but 
one can enter at a time, while with- 
in they are incredibly large; the 
ground above abounds in rugged 
rocks with many windings, and dif- 
ficult of access except with a guide.” 
From Josephus’ time till the present 
day it has been the haunt and asylum 
of robbers. 

paradosis, in- 
structions “delivered ’’ (1 Cor. xv. 
8) as inspired, whether orally or in 
writing, by the apostles (2 Thess. ii. 
15, iii. 6, 10). The only oral tra- 
dition designed by God to be obli- 
gatory on the church in all ages was 
soon committed to writing in the 
apostolic age, and recognised as in- 
spired by the churches then having 
the gift of discerning spirits. Only 
in three passages (1 Cor. xi. 2 marg.; 
2 Thess. ii. 15, iii. 6) has tradition 
a good sense; in ten a bad sense, 
man’s uninspired tradition (Matt. xv. 
2, 3,6; Mark vii. 3, 5, 8, 9, 13; Gal. 
i. 14; Col. ii. 8). | Jesus charges the 
Jews with ‘‘ making the command- 
ment of God of none effect through 
your tradition.” Hilary the deacon 
says, “‘a surfeit to carnal sense is 
human tradition.” Tradition clogs 
heavenly perceptions. 


Pavadosis is one of the only two nonns 


in 2000 in the Gr. Testament which 
numerically equals 666, the mark of 


TRADITION 


the beast (Rev. xiii. 18). Tradition 
is the grand corrupter of doctrine, 
as “ wealth’’ (ewporia, Acts xix. 25, 
the other equivalent of 666) is of 
practice. Only those words of the 
apostles for which they claim iuspi- 
ration (their words afterwards em- 
bodied in canonical writing) are in- 
spired, not their every spoken word, 
e.y. Peter’s dissimulation (Gal. ii. 
11-14). Oral inspiration was needed 
until the canon of the written word 
was completed. The apostles’ and 
evangelists’ inspiration is attested 
by their miracles; their N. T. 
Scriptures had the additional test 
without which even miracles would 
be “inconclusive (Deut. xiii. 1-6), 
accordance with the existing O. T. 
revelation (Acts xvii. 11). When 
the canon was complete the infalli- 
bility was transferred from living 
men's inspired sayings to tle written 
word, now the sole unerring guide, 
interpreted by the Holy Spirit; 
comparison of Scripture with Scrip- 
ture being the best commentary (1 
Cor. ii. 12-16; 1 John ii. 20, 27; 
John i. 33, iii. 34, xv. 26, xvi. 13, 14). 


The most ancient and universal tra- 


dition is the all sufficiency of Scrip- 
ture for salvation, “that the man 
of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works” (2 
Tim. iii. 15-17). The apostles never 
appeal to human tradition, always to 
Scripture (Acts xv. 2, 15-17, xvii. 
11, xxiv. 14; 1 Cor. xv. 3, 4). If 
tradition must be followed, then we 
ought to follow that oldest tradition 
which casts away all tradition not 
in, or proveable by, Scripture. We 
receive the Christian Lord’s day 
and infant baptism not on the in- 
herent authority of the fathers, but 
on their testimony as witnesses of 
facts which give force to the intt- 
mations of Scripture. Tradition 
can authenticate a fact, but not 
establish a doctrine. Paul's tra- 
dition in 2 Thess. ii. 15 is inspired, 
and only continued oral in part until 
the Scripture canon was completed 
by John; altogether different from 
Rome’s supplementary oral tradition 
professing to complete the word 
which is complete, and which we are 
forbidden to add to, on penalty of 
God's plagues written therein (Rev. 
xxii. 18). By adding human tra- 
dition Rome becomes parent of 
antichrist. How remarkable it is 
that from this very chapter (2 Thess. 
ii. 15), denouncing antichrist, she 
draws her argument for tradition 
which fosters antichristianity. Be- 
cause the apostles’ oral word, when- 
ever they claim inspiration, was as 
trustworthy as the written word, it 
does not follow that the oral word 
of those neither apostles nor in- 
spired is as trustworthy as the 
written word of those who were 
apostles or inspired. No tradition 
of the apostles except their written 
word can be proved genuine on cer- 
tain evidence. 


The danger of even a genuine oral 


tradition (which scarcely any of the 
so called traditions are) is illustrated 
in the “saying” that went abroad 
among the brethren that John should 
not die, though Jesus had not said 
this, but “if I will that he tarry till 


TRANCE 
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TROGYLLIUM 


I come, what is that to thee P”’ (John 
xxi. 22, 23.) We are no more bound 
to accept the fathers’ interpretation 
(which by the way is the reverse 
of wnanimous; but even suppose it 
were so) of Scripture, because we 
accept the N. T. canon on their 
testimony, than to accept the Jews’ 
interpretation of the O. T. because 
we accept the O. T. canon on their 
testimony ; if we were, we should be 
as bound to reject Jesus, with the 
Jews, as to reject primitive Scrip- 
ture Christianity with the apostate 
church. See the Church of Eng. 
Arts. vi., vili., Xx., XXii., xxxiv., on 
the due and the undue place of tra- 
dition in the church. What were 
once univevsal traditions (e.g. the 
epistles for centuries ascribed to 11 
pipes from Anacletus, a.D. 101, to 
ictor I., A.D. 192, now universally 
admitted to be spurious) are no 
longer so regarded. Abp. Whately 
likened tradition to the Russian 
game: a number sit in a circle, 
the first reads a short story in 
the ear of his next neighbour, he 
repeats it orally to the next, and so 
on; the last writes it as it reaches 
him; the amusement is, when read 
and compared with the original 
story it is found wholly metamor- 
phosed, and hardly recognisable as 
the same story. 
Trance. Gr. ekstasis (Num. xxiv. 4, 
16). Balaam ‘‘fell’’ (into @ trance 
is not in the Heb.) overpowered 
by the Divine inspiration, as Saul (1 
Sam. xix. 24) “lay down naked 
(stripped of his outer royal robes) all 
that day and all that night.’’ God’s 
word in Balaam’s and Saul’s cases 
acted on an alien will and therefore 
overpowered the budily energies by 
which that will ordinarily worked. 
Luke, the physician and therefore one 
likely to understand the phenomena, 
alone used the term. Acts x. 10, 
Peter in trance received the vision 
abolishing distinctions of clean and 
unclean, preparing him for the mis- 
sion to the Gentile Cornelius (Acts 
xxii.17-21). Puul in trance received 
his commission, “depart far hence 
unto the Gentiles.” In the O.T. 
Abram’s ‘ deep sleep and horror of 
great darkness’? (Gen. xv. 12) are 
similar. Also Ezekiel’s sitting as- 
tonished seven days (iii. 15), then the 
hand of Jehovah coming upon him 
(ver. 22). As in many miracles, there 
is a natural form of trance analogous 
to the supernatural, viz. in ecstatic 
epilepsy the patient is lost to outward 
impressions and wrapt in a world of 
imagination; Frank, who studied 
catalepsy especially, stated he never 
knew the case of a Jew so affected. 
Mesmerism also throws nervously 
susceptible persons into such states. 
Concentration of mind, vision, and 
hearing on one object produces it. 
Intense feeling and long continued 
thought tend the same way. Maho- 
met’s visions and journey through the 
heavens were perhaps of this kind; so 
devotees’ ‘‘ecstasies of adoration.” 
In the Bible trance God marks its 
supernatural character by its divinely 
ordered consequences. Peter’s trance 
could not be accidental and imagi- 
nary, for whilst meditating on it he 
hears the Spirit’s voice, ‘‘ behold 


Trespass offering. 


three men seek thee, arise therefore, 
get thee down, go with them doubt- 
ing nothing, for I have sent them.”’ 
His finding exactly three men, and at 
that very time, waiting for him below 
to go to Cornelius who had also 
beheld a distinct vision, could only 
be by Divine interposition. ‘lhe 
English ‘‘ trance ’’ comes through 
French from the Latin transitus, at 
first ‘‘ passing away from life,” then 
the dream yision state, in which the 
soulis temporarily trausported out of 
the body and abstracted from present 
things into the unseen world. 

[See SIN 
OFFERING and SACRIFICE. 


Trial. [See JupcrEs, Councit, Law, 


Pizate.}| In Acts xix. 88 marg., “the 
court daysarenow being kept,’’i.e.the 
court is now sitting, ‘‘and there are 
deputies.”” The assembly of citizens 
then sitting formed the conventus, 
out of which the ‘‘deputy’’ or pro- 
consul (anthupatos) selected ‘‘ judi- 
ces’’ or assessors (anthupatot); thus 
the court consisted of the proconsul 
and his assessors. 


Tribute. [See Tax.] The use of the 


word in the 0.T. is in reference to 
the almost universal custom where- 
by the conquering nation (whether 
Egyptian, Assyrian, or Roman) 


Via (i 


BUINGING TRIBUTE. 


levied large and in many cases re- 
curring sums of money from the 
nations subjugated by them; and 
the monuments erected by the con- 
querors naturally present this sub- 
ject very frequently. In Matt. xvii. 
24-27, ‘the didrachma receivers said 
to Peter, Doth not your Master pay 
the didrachma? He saith, Yes?” 
Their question implies it was the 
religious impost; no civil tax would 
have been asked in such a tone, as if 
its payment dare be questioned. The 
half shekel or half stater or didrachm 
(fifteen pence) was the universally 
recognised due required from every 
Israelite grown male in support of 
the sanctuary services, in the bene- 
fits of which he had a share: accord- 
ing to Exod. xxx. 11-15. [See 
Money, Jesus Curist, and Perer. | 
Collected both before and after the 
Babylonian captivity (2 Kings xii. 4, 
2 Chron. xxiv. 9) from all Jews wher- 
ever sojourning (Josephus xviii. 9, §1; 
Philo Monarch. ii. 2, § 224). Hence 
Peter at once recognised the obliga- 
tion. But Christ, whilst to avoid 
offence (wherein Paul imitated his 
Master in a different case, 1 Cor. ix. 
4-19) He miraculously supplied the 
stater in the fish, for Himself and 
Peter, yet claimed freedom from the 
payment to the temple, seeing He 
was its Lord for whose service the 
tribute was collected. As Son of the 
heavenly King He was free from the 
legal exactions which bound all others, 
since the law finds its antitypical real- 
ization in Him the Son of God and 
“‘the end of the law’’ (Rom. x. 4). 
The temple offerings, for which the 


half shekels were collected, through 
Him become needless to His people 
also; hence they, by virtue of union 
with Him in justification and sancti- 
fication, are secondarily included in 
His pregnant saying, “then are the 
children (uot merely the Son) free’’ 
(John viii. 35, 86; Gal. iv. 8-7, v. 1). 
As children with Him, they are sons 
of the King and share the kingdom 
(Rom. viii. 15-17). The legal term 
“the didrachma ’’ Matthew uses as 
one so familiar to his readers as to 
need no explauation ; he must there- 
fore have written about the time 
alleged, viz. some time before the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the 
temple, after which an explanatory 
comment would have been needed 
such as Josephus gives (Ant. xviii. 
10,§1). The undesigned omission in 
Matthew confirms the genuineness 
and truth of his Gospel. 


Troas. Alexandria Troas, now Eshki 


Stamboul, ‘‘ old Constantinople.’ A 
city of Mysia, 8. of ancient Troy, 
opposite the island Tenedos. The 
country was called the Troad. Anti- 
gonus built and Lysimachusenlarged 
T. It was the chief port between 
Macedonia and Asia Minor. The 
roads to the interior were good. 
Suetonius says Julius Cesar designed 
to establish there the seat of his em- 
pire (Casar, 79); Augustus and Con- 
stantine meditated the same project. 
Roman sentiment attracted them to 
T., the alleged seat whence Adneas, 
the fabled progenitor of Rome’s 
founder, originally migrated. The 
ruins are large, and the harbour still 
traceable, a basin 400 ft. by 200 ft. 


Here on his second missionary tour 


Paul saw the vision of the man of 
Macedon praying, “ come over and 
help us”? (Acts xvi. 8-12). During 
his next missionary tour Paul rested 
awhile in his northward journey from 
Ephesus, hoping to meet ‘Llitus (2 
Cor. ii. 12, 13). On his return from 
this his first gospel preaching in 
Europe, he met at T. those who 
went befure him from Philippi; he 
stayed at T. seven days, and here re- 
stored to life Eutychus who had fallen 
from the third loft, being over- 
whelmed with sleep during Paul’s 
long sermon: a reproof of careless- 
ness and drowsiness in church on the 
one hand, and of long and late preach- 
ing on the other (Acts xx. 5-13). 
Here after his first 1mprisonment he 
left his cloak, books, and parchmeunts. 
in Carpus’ house (2 Tim. iv. 18). 

had then 
the jus Itali- 
cun. Beautiful 
coius of T. are 
extant, the old- 
est bearing the 
head of Apollo 
Sminthius. The walls enclose a 
rectangle, one mile from KE. to W. 
and one mile from N. to 8. 


COIN OF TKOAS. 


Trogyllium. A small town at the 


foot of Mycale promontory, opposite 
the island Samos. The strait be- 
tween is scarcely one mile across, 


-and the current is rapid. Paul stayed 


a night here, probably in ‘the ship,, 
at the close of his third missionary 
journey on his way to Jerusalem. 
From TT. he sailed to Miletus. Close 
by isa roadstead still called St. Paul’s. 


Trophimus. 


TROOP 


port. Thedarkness, owing toits being 
the time of dark moon, was the occa- 
sion of the ship’s stay in this sheltered 
spot (Acts xx. 6, 15). 


Troop. Bano: gedud, “ marauding 


companies” (1 Chron. xii. 21; Hos. 
vi. 9, vii. 1). 
Paul's companion, a 
Gentile of Ephesus (Acts xxi. 29). 
Accompanied him on his return from 
his third missionary journey through 
Asia to Jerusalem. Whilst ‘lychicus, 
his associate, a fellow Asiatic, was 
left beliind on the route (Acts xx. 4) 
T. went forward with Paul. The 
Jews raised a tumult s/pposing Paul 
had introduced T’. a Gentile convert 
into the temple. Paul left T. sick 
at Miletus just before his own second 
Roman imprisonment (2 Tim. iy. 12, 
20). T. was probably one of the two 
brethren who with Titus carried the 
second epistle to the Corinthians (2 
Cor.. viii. 16-24, especially ver. 22, 
as ver. 18 refers to Luke). T. was 
hada the brother sent before with 
itus (xii. 18), and therefore must 


~ have beeu sent from Ephesas; he 


was moreover an Hphesian. A Gen- 
tile like ‘litus. Connected with Paul 
in the mission of collecting for the 
poor in Juda; he was moreover with 
Paul on his return from this very 
visit to Corinth. Tradition makes 
him beheaded by Nero. 


Trumpets, Feast of. Num. xxix. 


1-6, Lev. xxiii. 24, ‘a memorial of 
blowing of trumpets.”’ [See Cornet. | 
Besides the daily sacrifices and the 
eleven victims of the new moon, the 
ordinary feast of the first day of the 
month, there were offered a young 
bullock, a ram, and seven first. year 
lambs, with meat offerings anda kid for 
a sin offering. [t was one of the seven 
days of holy convocation, moadeem ; 
the other new moons were not, like 
it, days of sacred rest and convoca- 
tion, though they were marked by a 
blowing of trumpets over the burnt 
offerings. Both kinds of trumpets, 
the straight trum- 

pet (chatzotzrah) 

and the cornet(sho- 

phar and querei), 

were blown in the 

temple, and it was 


“a day of blowing 
of trumpets.” Ps. 
lxxxi. 3 (which mo- 


dern Jews use for 
the feast of trum- ROMER. 
pets) does not refer to ‘‘the new 
moon’”’; transl. as Hengstenberg 
“blow the horn in the month at 
the full moon” (keseh, A. V. less 
well “at the time appointed”); ver. 
5, 6, 7, 10 show the passover is 
referred to. This feast of trumpets 
prepared for the day of atonement 
ou the tenth day; comp. Joel ii. 
15, “‘ blow the trumpet. . . sanctify 
a fast, calla solemn assembly.” It 
-was the new year day of the civil 
ear, the first of Tisri (about Octo- 
taal commencing the sabbatical year 
and year of jubilee. The month 
being that for sowing, as well as in- 
gathering of the last ripe fruits, its 
first day was appropriately made 
commemorative of creation com- 
pleted, when “‘all the sons of God 
shouted for joy (Job xxxviii. 7), the 


birthday of the world. 
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Transl. Lev. xxv. 9, ‘“‘cause the sound 
of the cornet (shophar) to go 
through ”’ (the land). As the 
sound of the cornet signalized Je- 
hovah’s descent on Sinai to take 
Israel into covenant, so the same 
sound at the close of the day of 
atonement announced the year 
which restured Israel to the free- 
dom and blessings of the covenant 
(Exod. xix. 16-19). The trumpets’ 


sound imaged God’s voice and 
word (Isa. lviii. 1; Hos. viii. 1; 


Zeph. i. 16; Rev. i. 10, iv. 1). So 
at Christ’s coming in glory (Matt. 
xxiv. $1, 1 Cor. xv. 52, 1 Thess. iv. 
16). This feast of trampets reminds 
the people of thei covenant, and 
puts God in remembrance of His 
promises (Isa. xliii. 26, Num. x. 9). 
So if we would have great mea- 
sures of grace we must rouse all 
our energies and aspirations, and 
ery mightily with trumpet voice to 


od, 

TryphenaandTryphosa. Christ- 
jun women at Rome, saluted by Paul 
as then “labouring in the Lord” 
(Rom. xvi. 12). Possibly they were 
deaconesses. The columbaria of 
Czsar’s house in the Vigna Codini 
near Porta 8. Sebastiano contain the 
names Tryphena, Philologus, Am- 
plias, and Julia, mentioned in this 
chapter (Wordsworth, Tour in Italy, 
ii. 178). 

Tubal. Gen. x. 2; 1 Chron. i. 5; 
Isa. lvi. 19. T., Javan, and Meshech 
are the associated sons of Japheth. 
They brought slaves (beautiful ones 
abounded in the Euxine coasts, and 
were traded in by the Cappadocians : 
Polyb. iv. 38, § 4) and copper vessels 
to the Phoenician markets (copper 
and metals of the neighbouring Mos- 
syneci and Chalybes were famed, 
and copper mines were at Chalvar 
in Armenia): Ezek. xxvii. 13; na- 
tions of the north (xxxii. 26, xxxviii. 
2, 3, 15, xxxix. 1, 2). Gog is their 
chief prince. T. answers to the 
Tibareni, as Meshech to the Moschi; 
close to ove another, on the northern 
coast of Asia Minor, about the river 
Melanthius (Melet Irmak), in Hero- 
dotus’ and Xenophon’s days; pre- 
viously among the most powerful 
races. The Assyrian monarchs from 
1100 to 700 B.c. were often warring 
with the Muskai and Tuplai, BH. of 
the Taurus range, and occupying 
the region afterwards called Cappa-. 
docia. Rawlinson (Hervdot. i. 535) 
makes them Turanians (the scholiast 
on Apollonius Rhodius, ii. 1010, calls 
them Scythians) who spread over 
the entire region between the Medi- 
terranean and India, the Persian 
gulf and Caucasus. In Sargon’s 
time, according to inscriptions, Am- 
bris, son of Khuliya, was their here- 

ditary chief, and by alliance with 

the Lines of Musak and Vararat 

(Mesech and Ararat) who were re- 

volting from Assyria drew on him- 

self the hostility of that monarch. 

Xenophon (Anab. vii.8, §25) says the 

Tibareni were then an independent 

tribe; 24 kings of the Tuplai in 

previous ages are mentioned in As- 
syrian inscriptions (Hincks in Raw- 

‘linson’s Herodot. i. 380 note). Rich 

in flocks (Apollon. Rhod., Arg. ii. 

377). 


Tubaleain. 


Turtle: 


TURTLE 


Son of the Cainite 
Lamech by Zillah (Gen. iv. 22), ‘a 
whetter of every cutting instrument 
in bronze and iron.” Flint, wood, 
and bone were probably before this 
used for implements of husbandry, 
arts, aud war; so uncivilized nations 
now [see CIVILIZATION). Nations 
degenerating into barbarism fall back 
on a flint age, then progress to 
bronze (in S. America gold) and 
iron successively. ‘I'he Scythian 
race, TupaL [see], being copper- 
smiths (Ezek. xxvii. 18), seem akin to 
the name. ‘ Vulcan’’ may come 
from it. The Arabic kain is “a 
smith.”’ 

tor; Latin tur-tur, from 
imitation of its cooing note. Abra- 
ham’s offering (Gen. xv. 9) witha 
young pigeon (gozal). A pair was 
the poor man’s substitute for the 
lamb or kid, as trespass, sin, or 
burnt offering (Lev. xi. 6); so the 
Virgin mother for her purification, 
through poverty (Luke i. 24, 2 Cor. 
viii. 9). Also in the case of a nazar- 
ite aecidentally defiled by a dead 
body (Num. vi. 10). Owing to its. 
being migratory and timid, theturtle 
was never domesticated as the 
pigeon; but being numerous, and 
building its nest in gardens, it 


TURTLE DOVES. 


afforded its young as an easy prey to 
those who did not own even pigeons. 
The palm dove, Turtur Zgyptiacus, 
probably supplied the sacrifices in : 
Israel’s desert journey, for its nests 
abound in palms on oases. Its habit 
of pairing for life, and its love to its 
mate, made it a symbol of purit 

and so a suitable offering. Sonugiaft 
(viii. 7) makes its return at its pro- 
per time in spring a tacit reproof of 
Israel who know not the seasonable: 
time of returning to Him when the 
“ winter’ of His wrath is past and 
He invites them back to the “spring”’ 
of His favour. Christ in inviting 
His people to gospel hopes from past 
legalism (‘‘the winter is past’’: Matt. 
iv. 16, 1 John ii. 8; also past. 
estrangement through sin, Isa. xliv. 
Oo ders) Van 20 21 Cor, vy. 117). save 
“the voice of the turtle is heard in 
the land’’ (S. of Sol. ii. 11, 12), the 
emblem of love and so of the Holy 
Ghost. Love is the keynote of the 
new song of the redeemed (Rev. i. 5, 
xiv. 8, xix. 6; Isa. xxxv. 10). The 
turtle dove represents “‘ the congre- 
gation of God’s poor’’ which the 
psalmist (Ps. lxxiv. 19) prays God not 
to deliver “‘ unto the wild beasts” 
(LXX., Vulg., Arabic), or “to the 
greedy host.’’ (Maurer). The turtle 
marks the return of spring still more 
than other singing birds, for it alone 
unceasingly sings from morn till 
sunset. The Turtur awritus abounds 
in Palestine; plaintive tender melan- 
choly characterizes its note. The 
turtle is smaller, more slender and 
elegant, than the pigeon. It is also 
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distinguished by having the tail 
feathers graduated in length, and 
forming together a wedge im shape; 
the first quill feather of the wing is 
narrow and pointed. A black band 
passes nearly round the neck of the 
collared species, which is of a pale 
hue. From its prevalence in N. 
Africa it is called the Barbary dove. 
Tychicus. Acts xx. 4. Paul's com- 
panion and fellow labourer in the 
gospel (Acts xx. 4); accompanied 
him in part ou his return jouracy 
from the third missionary cireuit; 
“of Asia.” Trophimus went for- 
ward with Paul to Jerusalem (xxi. | 
29), bat T. stayed behind im Asia, 
—- at Miletus (xx. 15, 38). 
Vith Paul again iv his first Roman | 
imprisonment : $ 


Col. iv. 7, 8 “al 
(Gr. the, the article marks that T. 
was well known to them) beloved 
(in relation to the Christian commun- 
ity) brother and a faithful minister 
(iu missionary services) and fellow | 
servantin the Lord (in serving the | 
same Master).” Paul marks his| 
high sense of the faithful and sym- | 
pathetic character of T. by his com- | 
mission: “whom I have sent . .. | 
that he might know your estate 
(rather as Sin., Vat., and Alex. 
MSs. ‘that YE may know our 
state,’ comp. ver. 7, Eph. vi. 22) | 
and comfort your hearts,” distressed | 
by my imprisonment as well as by | 
your own trials. T., being an Asiatic 
himself, fitly carried both the epistles 
to the Asiatie Ephesians and Colos- | 
sians, and Philemon; but was not a 
Colossian as Onesimus, for of the | 
latter alone Paui says “who is one 
of you” (Col. iv. 9). If the epistle 
to the Ephesians be a circular letter 
T. (the only person alluded to 
throughout the epistle) would be a 
fit person to see it read. In Tit. ii. 12 
Paul proposes to send Artemas ur T. 
(from Corinth or else Ephesus, where 
T. was with Paul) to take Titus’ place 
(which his past services to Paul in 
the neighbouring Asia qualified him 
for) at Crete, and so to set Titus free 
to join Paul at Nicopolis. In 2Tim. 
iv. 12, in his second Roman imprison- 
ment, Paul says “T.I have sent to 
Ephesus,”’ implying “I need one 
profitable for the ministry; I had 
one in T., bué he is gone” (Ellicott). 
Others make Paul send T. (“I am 
herewith sending T. to Ephesus”’) 
to take Timothy’s place there as 


president of the church. Tradition 
made T. subsequently bishop of 
Chalcedon. Some e T. the first 


“brother” in 2 Cor. viii. 16-24, and 
Trophimus the other. Luke seems 
more probably the former, as “his 
praise in the Gonpel as Paul’s com- 
panion was “throughout all the | 
churches.” If T. be meant, remark- 
able integrity will be among his 
prominent graces. 
Tyrannus. Acts xix. 9. In whose | 
school at Ephesus Paul discussed | 
a - Prac i Gr., | 
xvii. 2) gospel traths wii isciples 
and inguirers (having withdrawn 
from cavillers) daily for two years. 
A private synagogue (ealled beth 
midrasch by the Jews), or rather the 
hall of a Gentile sophist or lecture 
ou rhetorie and philosophy; _ his | 
name is Greek, and the “one” pre- 


Tyre. 


fixed implies. that there was no de- 
finite leaning to Christianity in him. 
He probably hired out his school 
when not using it himself. Paul in 
leaving the synagogue would be 
likely to takea Gentile’s hall to gain 
access to the Gentiles. 

Josh. xix. 29; 2 Sam. xxiv. 
7; Isa. xxiii. 1; Ezek. xxvi., xxvii, 
xxvii. In Phoenicia, E. of the 
Mediterranean, 20 miles S. of Sidon. 
Justin says the Sidonians founded 
Tyre after having been defeated by 
the king of Ascalon, 1209 B.c. ac- 
cording to the Psarian marble. A 
double city, part on the mainland, 
= on an island nearly one mile 
eng, and- separated from the con- 
tinent by a strait half a mile broad. 
Justin (xi. 10) records the tradition 
of the inhabitants that there was a 
city on the mainland before there 
was oue on the island. Ezekiel 
represents the mainland city as be- 
siered by Nebuchadnezzar’s horses 
and chariots, and its walls assailed 
with “‘engines of war, forts, and 
mounts,” and its towers broken 
down with axes; but the island city 
as sitting “in the heart of the seas” 
(xxviii. 2, marg.). The former, Old 
Tyre, stretched along the shoreseven 
miles from the river Leontes on the 
N. to the fountain Ras el ain on the 
S., the water of which was brought 
into the city by aqueducts. Pliny 
(N. H., v. 17) says the circuit of 
both was 19 Roman miles, the island 
city being only 22 stadia. The diffi- | 
culty is that the name “ Tyre,” | 
meaning a “ rock,” belongs properly 
to the island city, there being no 
“rock *’ in the mainland city to ori- 
ginate the name; yet the mainland 
city is called “Qld Tyre.” Probably 
the Pheenician name of the mainland 
city resembled in sound but not 
sense the Gr. Palwo-Tyrus, and the 
latter name was given from a mis- 
understanding. 


Tyre is not mentioned in the penta- 


teuch, but first in Josh. xix. 29 “‘ the 
strong city Tyre.” From fzer came 
its two names, Tyre,and Sara, now 
Sur (Arabic). Joshua impes it 
was on the shore, but the aty and 
chief temple of Hereules (Melkarth, 
the tutelary god of Tyre) was pro- 
bably on the island. “Unlike other 
oriental cities, space being limited 
on the island, the houses were built 
in storeys. The jority of the 


»pulation was on the mainland. 
Fira m by substructures enlarged 
the eastern and southern sides, so as 
to afford room for a public place, 


southern or Egyptian was formed by 
& great breakwater; the harbours 
could be closed by a boom; a canal 
through the city joined the harbours. 
“Tyre did build herself a strong 
hold” (Zech. ix. 3); so Diodorus 
Siculus (xvii. 40), “Tyre had the 
greatest confidence, owing to her 
insular position, fortifications and 
abundant stores.”” A double wall, 


Hiram [see] as friend and ally, sw 


plied David with timber and work- 
men for his palace (2 Sam. v. 11), 


EGYPTIAN CARPENTER, 


and Soromon [see] with cedars of 
Lebanon conveyed by floats to Ji opps, 
74 geographical miles, after having 
been hewn by Hiram’s Sidonian 
hewers unrivalled in skill (1 Kings 
vy. 6). The Tyrian skill in copper work 
appears in the hiies, palms, oxen, 
hons, and cherubim w ey exe- 
cuted for Solomon. Tyrian colonists 
founded Carthage 143 years and 
eight months after the founding of 
Solomon’s temple. (Josephus, 
Apioni. 18.) Asher never 
Tyre; though commanded to ex- 
terminate the Sidonians along with 
the other Canaanites, Israel never 
had war with them (Jud. i. 31, 
32). The census takers in going 
to Tyre under David seem merely 
to have counted the Israelites 
resident in Tyre (2 Sam. xxiv. 
7). Joshua (Josh. xi. 8, xix. 28) de- 
signates Sidon “ great.’ In David's 
time Tyre assumes the greatness 
above Sidon. So secular hi 
represents Sidon as mother ci 
Pnuenicia, which see (Justin Hist. 
xviii. 3; Strabo Geogr. i. 2, § 38) 
Old Egyptian inscriptions give Sidon 
the first place. Homer men. 
tions Sidon, never Tyre. The reason 
for his and the Legere silence 
as to Tyre is, existing, 
rdinate. Secular 


a republic (Jer. xxv. 

The friend! i 

and Israel 

and oil in’ return for Hiram’s 
metals, and 


— 


£ 


; 
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captivity (captive Israelites) to Edom, 
and remembering not the brotherly 
covenant’’ (Amos i. 9, 10), between 
David and Hiram which guaranteed 


HIRAM'S TOMB 


safety, religious privileges, and the 
undisturbed exercise of their faith to 
the Jews sojourning in Tyre. 
Hiram’s successors were Baleazar, Ab- 
drastatus (assassinated by his nurse’s 
four sous, the elder of whom usurped 
the throne ; then Hiram’s line aftera 
servile revolt was restored in), Adras- 
tus, Aserymus, Phales (who slew his 
brother Aserymus and was slain by), 
Ithobaal, priest of Astarte and fa- 
ther of Jezebel, Ahab’s unscrupulous, 
cruel, and idolatrous queen. Tyre’s 
annals record the three years’ drought 
of 1 Kings xvii., xviii. ‘Then Badezor, 
Matgen, Pygmalion; he slew Acer- 
bas, Hercules’ highpriest, and the hus- 
band of Elissa or Dido. She fled with 
many of the aristocracy and founded 
Carthage. Her self immolation ona 
funeral pyre is essentially oriental. 
The next certain event after some 
interval is Elulseus’ reign and Shal- 
maneser’s invasion. 
Shalmaneser, after taking Samaria, 
turned his arms against Tyre, then 
mistress of Sidon, and Cyprus with 
its copper mines (‘‘ copper” de- 
rives its name from Groeit), 721 B.c. 
Menander, the translator of the 
Tyrian archives into Greek (Josephus 
Ant. ix. 14, § 2), says Eluleus king 
of Tyre subdue 1 a revolt in Cyprus. 
The Assyrian king then. assailed 
Pnonicia; Sidon, Akko (Acre), and 
“Lage submitted, and helped 
him with 60 ships and 800 rowers 
against 12 ships of Tyre. The 
Tyrians dispersed their opponent’s 
fleet, but he besieged them for five 
ears, apparently without success. 
saiah (Isa. xxiii.) refers to this 
siege ; Sargon probably finished the 
siege. ‘Fhe reference to ‘‘ the Chal- 
deans” (ver. 13) implies an ulterior 
prophetical reference also to its siege 
under Nebuchadnezzar which lasted 
13 years. ‘‘ Behold,” says the pro- 
Bvel calling Tyre’s attention to the 
umiliating fact that upstart Cuat- 
DEES faa subordinate then to 
Assyria and only in later times 
about to become supreme, should 
first as mercenaries under the Assyr- 
ian Shalmaneser, then as Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s army, besiege the ancient 
city Tyre. Alexander the Great 
destroyed new Tyre after a seven 
months’ siege. Nebuchadnezzar, 
having no vessels to attack the island 
city, besieged the mainland city, 
but the heart of the city was on 
the island. To this latter God’s 
threat applies, “I will scrape her 
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dust from her and make her like the 
top of a rock’”’ (Ezek. xxvi. 2, 4, etc.); 
instead of her realizing her exulting 
expectation on Jerusalem’s down- 
fall, ‘I shall be replenished now 
she is laid waste,” the very soil 
which Tyre brought together on the 
rock on which she built I will scrape 
so clean away as to leave no dust, 
but only the bare rock as it was; ‘‘it 
(island Tyre) shall be a place for 
spreading of nets in the midst of the 
sea.”’ zekiel (xxvii. 10, 11) in- 
forms us that, like her daughter 
Carthage, Tyre employed mercen- 
aries, “of Persia (the first mention 
of Persia in ancient literature), Lud, 
Phut, and Arvad’’; a frequent occur- 
rence and weakness in commercial 
cities, whereartisans’ wages exceed a 
soldier’s pay. Merchants of SHEBA 
and RAAMAH [see], 7.e. Arabia and 
the Persian gulf, brought Tyre gold 
(Ezek. xxvii.) TarsaisH [sce] 
supplied Tyre with silver, iron, tin 
(from Cornwall), and lead; Palestine 
supplied Tyre with wheat, oil, and 
balm (1 Kings v. 9, Acts xii. 20) ; 
whence the two nations were always 
at peace. Tyre got the wine of 
Helbon (Aleppo), not Judah’s wines 
though excellent (Gen. xlix. 11). 
The nomadic Bedouin Kedar sup- 
lied lambs, rams, and goats; Egypt, 
inen ; the isles of Elishah (Greece, 
the Peloponnese, and Elis especially), 
blue and purple dyes ; (latterly Tyre 
extracted her famous purple from 
her own shell fish the Murex trun- 
culus [see SCARLET]: Pliny ix. 60, 
61, Pausanias iii. 21, § 6; the shell 
fish were crushed in round holes 
found still by travellers in the solid 
sandstonethere: Wilde, Voyage along 
Mediterr.) ; and Dedan on the. Persian 
gulf, ivory and ebony. 


The exultation of Tyre at Jerusa- 


lem’s overthrow by Nebuchadnezzar 
might seem strange; but Josiah’s 
overthrow of Solomon’s altars to 
Ashtoreth or Astarte, the Tyrian 
queen of heaven, which for 350 years 
had been a pledge of the goodwill 
between Jerusalem and Tyre (2 Kings 
xxiii. 13), had alienated the 'I'yrians; 
the selfishness of commercial rivalry 
further made them regard Jerusa- 
lem’s fall as an opening for Tyre to 
turn to herself the inland traffic of 
which Jerusalem had hitherto been 
the “gate”; Tyre said against Jeru- 
salem, ‘Aha, she is broken that 
was the gates (the commercial mart) 
of the people, she is turned unto 
me” (Ezek. xxvi. 2); the caravans 
from Petra, Palmyra and the East, 
instead of passing through Jerusa- 
lem, will be transferred to me. Tyre 
is thus the world’s representative in 
its phase of intense self seeking, 
which not so much opposes directly 
God’s people as exults in their cala- 
mity when this subserves her 
schemes of gain, pride, and ambition, 
however ostensibly heretofore on 
friendly terms withthem But Tyre 
experienced the truth “he that is 
glad at calamities shall not be un- 
punished” (Prov. xvii. 5). Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s siege of 13 years fol- 
lowed; ‘every head was made bald, 
and every shoulder peeled, yet had 
he no wages nor his army, for 'T'yre, 
for the service that he had served 
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against it ’ (Ezek. xxix. 18, 19). 
Jerome states that Nebuchadnezzar 
took Tyre, but had no wages for his 
pains since the 'Tyrians had removed 
in ships from Tyre everything pre- 
cious. So God gave him Egypt iu 
compensation; his success is im- 
plied in Tyre receiving a king from 
Babylon, probably one of the 
Tyrian hostages detained there, 
Merbal (Josephus, Apion i. 21, on the 
authority of Phoenician anuals). 
Tyre probably submitted on mild 
terms, for no other authors mention 
itscapture. Josephus quotes Pheeni- 
cian records as stating that “‘Nebu- 
chaduezzar besieged Tyre 13 years 
under their king Ithobal.”’ Its cap- 
ture accords with Pharaoh Hophra’s 
expedition against Tyre not long after, 
probably in self defence, to prevent 
‘lyre’s navy becoming Babylon’s 
weapon against Egypt. 


Under Persia 'l'yre supplied cedar wood 


to the Jews for building the second 
temple (Ezra iii. 7). 


Alexander the Great, in order not to 


have his communications with Greece 
cut off, wished to have the Phoeni- 
cian fleet at command; the other 
Phoenician cities submitted. Tyre 
stood a ‘‘ seven mouths’”’ siege, the 
Cyprians blockading the northern 
harbour, and the Phosnicians the 
southern harbour, so that Alexander 
was enabled to join the island to the 
mainland by a vast artificial mole 
constructed of the ruins of mainland 
Tyre remaining after Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s siege; while Carthage, 
through internal commotions, was 
unable to help the mother city. The 
conqueror slew 8000 of the brave 
defenders, crucified 2000 in revenge 
for the murder of some Macedonians, 
and sold into slavery 30,000 of the 
inhabitants. 


Ezekiel (Ezek. xxvi. 11, 12) says: 


“ Nebuchadnezzar shall slay, ... 
They shall break down thy walls, 
and shall Jay thy stones and timber 
and dust in the midst of the water.” 
The overthrow of ‘lyre by Nebu- 
chadnezzar was the first link in the 
long chain of evil, and the earnest of 
its final doom. The change from 
“he” to “they” nrarks that what 
he did was not the whole, but paved 
the way for others completing what 
he began. It was to be a progres- 
sive work till Tyre was utterly de- 
stroyed. Alexander did exactly as 
ver. 12 foretells; with the “ stones, 
timber,’ and rubbish of mainland 
Tyre he made the causeway to island 
Tyre (Q. Curtius iv. 2), 322 B.c. 
“Thou shalt be built (reestablished 
as a commercial queen and fortress 
of the seas) no more.’ Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Alexander, Antigonus, the 
crusaders in A.D. 1124, and the 
Saracens in the 13th century, A.D. 
1291 (before whom the Tyrians va- 
cated their city, fulfilling Isa. xxiii. 
7), all contributed to make Tyre 
what she is, her harbours choked up, 
ler palaces and fortresses in ruins 
and ‘‘built no more,’ only a few 
fishermen’s humble abodes, Tyre 
only ‘a place to spread nets upon.”’ 
In Hasselquist’s day (Voyages in 
Levant, A.D. 1751) there were ‘‘about 
ten inhabitants, ‘Turks and Christ- 
ians, living by fishing.’’ open 
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UNCLEAN AND CLEAN 


— is 3000 or 4000. It was 

or long a Christian bishupric. 

Ithobaal was king at the beginning of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s siege, and Baal his 
son atits close. Then the form of 
government changed to that of judzes 
(Saffetes, Heb. shophetim). Tyre is 
a vivid illustration of vicissitudes of 
fortune, so that Lucan calls her “un- 
stable Tyre.” During Tyre’s existence 
Thebes, Nineveh, Babylon, and Jeru- 
salem have fallen, and Carthage and 
Rome have risen and fallen; she 
“* whose antiquity is of ancient days” 
(Isa. xxiii. 7), who “ heaped up silver 
as dust and fine gold as the mire of 
the streets”’ (Zech. ix. 2), is now 
bare and poverty stricken. Greed of 
gain was her snare, to which shesacri- 
ficed every other consideration ; this 
led her to join the wicked confeder- 
acy of seven nations constituting the 
main body, with three accessories, 
which sought to oust Jehoshaphat 
and God’s people out of their in- 
heritance (Ps. lxxxiii. 7). 

Ps. Ixxxvii. 4 foretells that Tyre per- 
sonified as an ideal man shall be in 
Messianic days spiritually born in 
Jerusalem. Her help t» Solomon’s 
temple foretypified this, and the 
Syrophenician woman's faith (Mark 
vil. 26) is the firstfrait and earnest. 
Isaiah’s (xxiii. 18) prophecy that 
“her merchandise shall be holiness 
to the Lord . . . it shall be for them 
that dwell before the Lord to eat 
sufficiently and for durable clothing,” 
was fultilled in the consecration by 
the church at Tyre of much of its 
wealth to God and the support of 
Christ’s ministry (Euseb. Hist. x. 4). 
Paul found disciples there (Acts xxi. 


3-6), a lively instance of the imme- | 
diate and instinctive communion of | 


saints, though previously strangers 
to one another. 
icture of brotherly love, all bringing 
aul’s company on their way “ with 
wives and chiidren till they were out 
of the city, then kneeling down on 
the shore” under the canopy of 
heaven and praying! Ps. xlv. 12, 
“the daughter of Tyre shall entreat 
thy favour (so supply the omission) 
with a gift, even the rich (which 
Tyre was preeminently) among the 
—_— shall entreat thy favour,” 
gging admission int» the kingdom 
of God from Israel (isa. xliv. 5, Ix. 
6-14; Ps. lxxii. 10). When Israel 
“hearkens” to Messiah and “for- 
gets her own people (Jewish ritual- 
ism) and her father’s house (her 
boast of Abrahamic descent), the King 
shall greatly desire her beauty,’’ and 
Messiah shall become “‘the desire of 
all nations,” e.g. ‘Tyre (Hag. ii. 7). 
On the other hand Tyreis type of ANTI- 
cHrist [see} (Ezek. xxviii.) in her 
self deifying pride. “I ama God, I 
sit in the seat of God, in the midst of 
the seas . .. yetthou art a man and 
not God. ‘Though thou set thine 
heart as the heart of God, behold 
thoa art wiser than Daniel . . . no 
secret can they hide from thee; with 
thy wisdom thon hast gotten riches” 
(comp. Dan. vii. 1-25, xi. 36, 37; 2 
Thess. ii. 4; Rev. xiii. 1,6; 2 Tim. 
iii. 1-9). The“ seas” answer to the 
political disturbed sea of nations out 
of which antichrist emerges. ’s 
“holy island,” sacred to M 


; 


What an affecting | 


(Sanchoniathon) answers to anti- 
christ’s mimicry of God’s throne in 
the temple of God. Her self vaunted 
wisdom (Zech. ix. 2) answers to the 
“eves of a man” in the little horn 
(Dan. vii. 8, 1 Cor. i. 19-31) and 
the second beast’s “‘ great wonders.” 
Man in our days by discoveries in 
science hopes to be so completely 
lord of the elements as to be inde- 
pendent of God, so that “no secret 
can be hidden from him” in the 
natural world, which is the only world 
that selfwilled foolsrecognise. When 
just at the summit of blasphemous 
self glorification, God shall bring these 
self deceivers with their masters, 
antichrist, the false prophet, and 
Satan, “down to the pit,’’ as Tyre 
(Ezek. xxviii. 8; Rev. xvi., xvil., xix. 
20, xx. 10). In Tyre’s king another 
example was given of man being put 
on his trial under most favourable 
circumstances, with all that beauty, 
sagacity, and wealth could do for 
man, like Adam and Eve in Eden 
(Ezek. xxviii. 13,14). No “precious 
stone’? was withheld from Tyre; 
like the overshadowing cherubim, 
its king overshadowed Tyre; as the 
bean ideal of humanity he walked up 
and down “in the midst of the 
stones of fire’’ like ‘‘ the paved work 
of sapphire” (Exod. xxiv. 10, 17) 
under the feet of the God of Isrvel. 
But, whereas Hiram feared the God 
of Israel and helped forward His 
temple, “‘ iniquity’? even pride was 
foundin Tyre. Therefore God “ cast 
her to the ground ” (Ezek. xxviii. 17, 


COIN OF TYRE. 


Tsa. xxiii. 9), “sacred and inviolate’’ 
(hiera kai asulos) though she calls 
herself on coins. 

The Lord Jesus entered the coasts of 
Tyre, but it is uncertain whether He 
entered Tyre itself (Matt. xv. 21; 
Mark vii. 24, 26). 


U 


Ueal. r spake his words to ITHIEL 
{see]= God with me, and U. his 
disciples. From yacol “he was 
strong.”” Keil guesses that Ithiel, 
“God with me,” denotes those glory- 
ing in intimate communion with 
God and a higher insight thereby. 
U., “I am strong,” denotes those 
boasting of their might and denying 
God ; freethinkers fancying them- 
selves above the revealed law and in 
atheism indulging the lusts of the 
flesh (Prov. xxx. i). 

Uel. Of Bani’s family. Married a 
foreign wife (Ezra x. 34). 

az. Rather “and Kenaz” [see] 
(1 Chron. iv. 15 .). Some name 
has been omitted re the “and.” 

Ulai. A river near Shushan, by the 
banks of which Daniel saw the vision 
of the ram and the he goat (Dan. 


Ulam. 


Unclean and Clean. 


The 


viii. 2, 16). The ancient Euleus or 
Choaspes, for these are two divisions 
of one river, bifurcating at Paipul, 20 
miles N.W. of Shushan; the eastern 
branch Euleus, the western branch 
Choaspes (now Kerkhah) flowing 
S,W. into the Tigris. The eastern 
branch passes E. of Shushan and at 
Abwaz falls into the Kuran (Pasi- 
tigris) which flows on to the Persian 
gulf. The undivided stream was 
sometimes called Euleus, but usually 
Choaspes. In Pehlevi Euleus or 
Aw-Halesh means “pure water.” 
Strabo (xv. 8, § 22) says the Persian 
kings drank only of this water at 
their table, and that it was lighter 
than ordinary water. The stream is 
now dry but the valley traceable, 900 
ft. wide, 12 to 20 deep. <A sculpture 
from Sennacherib’s palace at Koyun- 
jik represents Shushan in the time 
of his grandson Asshur-bani-pal, 
its conqueror, and the stream biywr- 
cated. In chap. viii. 16 Daniel says, 
“T heard a man’s voice beiween the 
banks of U.,” referring either to 
the bifurcation or to the river and 
one of its chief channels, for Euleus 
by artificial canals surrounded the 
Shushan citadel. The upper Ker- 
khah and the lower Kuran were 
anciently united and were viewed as 
one stream. 
1. Descendant of Gilead, 
Manasseh’s grandson, and Bedan’s 
father (1 Chron. vii. 17). 2. Eshek’s 
firstborn, brother of Agel, Saul’s de- 
scendant. His sons were might 
archers (treaders of the bow), wit 
ndsons, numbering 150. 

a. Of Asher (1 Chron. vii. 39, 40): 
head of a house and a mighty man 
of valour, a chief prince. 


Ummah. A city of Asher’s allot- 


ment (Josh. xix. 30). Now Almu, 
according to Thomson, in the high- 
lands on the coast. 

{See Law, 


Leper, RED HeiFer.] See Lev. xi., 
xx. 25, 26, xvii. 3-11, vii. 27. The 
ground of the distinction was Israel’s 
eall to be Jehovah’s peculiar people 
(Deut. xiv. 21). Their daily meals 
should remind them of the covenant 
which separated 
whole Gentile world as boly unto 
the Lord. The clean animals answer 
typically to God's holy people, the 
unclean to the idolatrous Gentiles. 
So St. Peter’s vision (Acts x. 11-15) 
of the “‘sheet bound by jour (the 
number for world wide extensicn) 
rope ends (archais, Alford) contain- 
ing all kinds of four footed beasts 
creeping things and fowls,”’ of all 
which he was commanded to eat, 
was the by I pe type of the 
abolition of distinction, nut only be- 
tween meats (comp. 1 Tim. iv. 4, 
Matt. xv. 11) but between Jew and 
Gentile. Henceforth “the kingdom 
of God is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost’ (Rom. xiv. 17). | 

distinction bad regard, not to 
living, but to dead animals. The 
Israelite treated his unclean camel 


_ and ass as carefully, and came into” 


contact with them as often, as his ox 
or sheep. Every dead ] ody, whetber 
of man or beast, dying or killed in 
an ordinary way, was unclean. ‘Thus 
the grand Stion. bet i 


them from the ~ 


life. 


: 


UNCLEAN AND CLEAN 


(counected with holiness) and death 
(connected with sin) is marked. By 
slaughtering in a prescribed manner, 
pointing to the antitypical Deliverer 
from sin and death, animals became 
exempted from the uncleanness at- 
tached to death. The blood in which 
is ‘‘the life of the flesh’ being drawn 
off from the meat, the latter by be- 
ing presented before Jehovah became 
clean as food for Jehovah’s people by 
His gift. The ruminating quadru- 
peds, fishes with fins and scales, gal- 
linaceous birds and such as feed on 
vegetables, and not the raptores and 
carnivorous; those not revolting to 
our instincts; those affording the 
most wholesome foods: all these 
were the foods chosen as_ typical 
symbols of Israel’s separation, from 
moral uncleanness, to Jehovah. Un- 
like the Egyptian law intended for 
the priests alone, or the Hindoo law 
binding only on the twice born 
Brahmin, or the Parsee law for those 
alone disciplined in spiritual matters, 
the Mosaic law was for all, Israel 


‘ being ‘‘a kingdom of priests, an 


holy nation’? (Exod. xix. 6), fore- 
shadowing our Christian high calling, 
ministers and laymen alike (1 Pet. 
ii. 9, Isa. lxi. 6). 


The animal kingdom teaches ethical 


lessons. The cloven hoof, standing 
firmly on the ground yet adapted 
for locomotion, tigures the believer’s 
standing and walk in the world. 
Rumination symbolises due medita- 
tion on and digestion of God’s law 
(Josh.i. 8, Ps. 1.2). The fish’s fins 
raise it out of the mud where the 
eel dwells; so do prayer and faith 
raise the soul out of darkness and 
uncleanness. 


The decree of the Jerusalem council 


(Acts xv. 20, 21) rested simply on 
the desire to avoid offending need- 
lessly the prejudices of Jews and 
Jewish Christians, “‘ for Moses of old 
time hath in every city them that 
preach him.” Mercy to the beasts 
pervades the law. Though it could 
not injure the mother to boil the 
dead kid in the mother’s milk, yet 
it was forbidden, as the milk was the 
kid’s “life’’ and had a relative 
sanctity resembling that of forbid- 
den blood (Juv. xi. 68) ; the delicate 
feeling of the sentiment would sug- 
gest general humanity towards brutes. 
Swine are liable to disease from foul 
feeding, and in Palestine are not very 
wholesome food; so also fat and 
blood; but the spiritual reason of 
prohibition was the main one, the 
swine’s uncleanness of feeding typify- 
ing moral impurity, and the fat and 
the blood being God’s exclusive per- 
quisite for sacrifice on the altar. 


Uneleanness cut one off for a time from 


his social and religious standing 
among God’s people. The O. T. 
Divine law invested the human body 


with a sanctity which shadowed forth |. 


the holiness required of the whole 
man, “spirit, soul, and body’’ (1 
Thess. v. 23): hence flows the fre- 
quent addition to the several cere- 
monial precepts, “I am the Lord 
your God,” ‘‘ye shall be holy, for I 
am holy” (Lev. xi. 44, 45). The 
Lord’s mark of ownership, cireum- 
cision, was on them; and that owner- 
ship appeared in every ordinary act 


Unicorn: re-eem. 
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of life, the antitype to which is our | 
N.'T. rule (1 Cor. x. 81; 1 Pet. iv. 
11; Col. iii. 17). 


Three degrees of uncleanness may be 


distinguished. (1) That lasting until 
even, removable by bathing and wash- 
ing the clothes; as contact with dead 
animals. (2) That lasting seven days, 
removable by the ‘‘ water of separa- 
tion,’’ as detilement from a human 
corpse. (3) From the diseased, puer- 
peral, or menstrual state; lasting as 
long as this continued ; in the leper’s 
case, for life. As blood shedding 
typified the deadliest sin, so washing 
typified cleansing from this (Deut. 
xxi. 6-8; Ps. xxvi. 6, xxiii. 18; Isa. 
1.15). Man’s passage into, and out 
of, his mortal state was connected 
with ceremonial pollution, marking 
his inherent corruption; the mother 
of a male continued unclean 40 days, 
of a female 80 days (Lev. xii. 2-5): 
the difference representing woman’s 
being first in the sin and curse (Gen. 
iii. 16, 1 Tim. ii. 14). For the cases 
of male, female, and intersexual de- 
filement, all handled in holy writ 
with reverend decorous purity, comp. 
Lev. xii., xv., xx. 18. All these de- 
tailed rules, by a broad margin, sepa- 
rated purity from impurity. The 
touch of those unclean by contact 
with a dead body imparted defilement 
(Num. xix. 22; Hag. ii. 12, 18). 
“Holy flesh”’ (that of a sacrifice) 
makes holy the skirt in which it is 
carried; but that “‘skirt’’ cannot 
impart its sanctity to anything be- 
yond, as bread (Lev. vi. 27), imply- 
ing a sacrifice cannot make holy the 
disobedient. An unclean thing im- 
parts its uncleanness to anything, 
whereas a holy thing cannot confer 
its sanctity on the unclean (Num. 
xix. 11, 18, 22). The law of un- 
cleanness till even, after the con- 
jugal act, would discourage poly- 
gamy and tend toward the health 
of parent and child. So as to in- 
voluntary self pollution the restraint 
would be medically and morally 
salutary. 


All animals that were unclean to touch 


when dead were unclean to eat, but 
not conversely; all unclean to eat 
were unclean to sacrifice, but not 
conversely. A garment or vessel be- 
came unclean by touch of a carcase 
of an animal unclean for food; it 
must be purified by washing. So the 
ashes of the red heifer, the remedy 
for uncleanness, themselves defiled 
the clean (Num. xix. 7, etc.) ; Deut. 
xxiii. 10-13 directs as to impurities of 
a host encamped before ‘‘enemies”’ 
(ver. 14) ; God’s presence in the host 
is made the ground of avoiding 
every such pollution. How different 
from worldly camps, where the or- 
dinary rules of morality and religion 
are so often relaxed! The defile- 
ment by touch of a leper or person 
with an issue shows the inherent 
holiness of Jesus, who, so far from 
being defiled by the leper or the 
woman with the blood issue, removed 
their defilement. 

In Deut. xxxiii. 
17, ‘‘his (Joseph’s) horns are like 
the horns of an wnicorn” (so marg. 
rightly, not ‘‘ unicorns”’) ; ‘the ten 
thousands of Ephraim and the thou- 
sands of Manassel,” two tribes 


Unni. 


Uphaz. 


UR 


sprung from the one Joseph, are the 
two horns from one head. | Therefore 
the unicorn was not as is repre- 
sented a one-horned animal, but 
some species of urus or wild ox. 
Tbe rhinoceros does not “skip” as 


the young unicorn is represented to 
do (Ps. xxix. 6). The unicorn’s 
characteristics are: (1) great 
strength, Num. xxiii. 22, Job xxxix. 
11; (2) two horns, Deut. xxxiii. 17; 
(3) fierceness, Ps. xxii. 21; (4) un- 
tameableness, Job xxxix. 9-11, where 
the unicorn, probably the wild bison, 
buffalo, ox, or urus (now only found 
in Lithuania, but then spread over 
northern temperate climes, Bashan, 
ete., and in the Hercynian forest, 
described by Cesar as almost the 
size of an elephant, fierce, sparing 
neither man nor beast) stands in 
contrast to the tame ox used in 
ploughing, ver. 11, 12; (5) playful- 
ness of its young, Ps. xxix. 6; (6) 
association with “ bullocksand bulls”’ 
for sacrifice, Isa. xxxiv. 6, 7; (7) 
lifting up the horn, Ps. xcii. 10, as 
bovine animals lower the head and 
toss up the horn. 


Unlearned. Acts iv. 18, Peter and 


John; John vii. 15, “ how knoweth 
this man letters, having never 
learned ?’’ The Jewish literati did 
not mean without common education, 
rantoy and writing, etc., and 
general acquaintance with the O. T. 
Scriptures, but that Christ and His 
disciples were not vrabbinically 
learned, never had sat at the feet of 
the great doctors of the law, they 
were but laics. 
1. A  Levite doorkeeper; 
layed the psaltery on ALAMOTH 
cl in the Zion tabernacle erected 
y David (1 Chron. xv. 18, 20). 2. 
A Levite who returned with Zerub- 
babel (Neh. xii. 9). 
Jer. x. 9, Dan. x.5. [See 
PHIR, of which Uphaz is a corrup- 
tion. | 


Ur. Of the Chaldees (Gen. xi. 28, 31, 


xv. 7; Neh. ix. 7), from which 
Terah, Abraham, and Lot were 
called. In Mesopotamia (Acts vii. 
2). Now DMugheir (a ruined temple 


of large bitumined bricks, which algo 
“‘ mugheir ’’ means, viz. Um Mugheir 
“‘ mother of bitumen’”’), on the right 
bank of the Euphrates, near its 
junction with the Shat el Hie from 
the Tigris; in Chaldwa proper. 
Called Hur by the natives, and on 
monuments Ur. The most ancient 
city of the older Chaldea. Its bricks 


URBANE 


bear the name of the earliest monu- 
mental kings, ‘ Urukh king of Ur”; 
his kingdom extended as far N. as 
Niffer. The royal lists on the mouu- 
ments enumerate Babylonian kings 
from Urukh (2230 B.c., possibly 
the Orchanus of Ovid, Met. iv. 212) 
down to Naboaid (540 B.c.) the lust. 
The temple was sacred to ’ Urki, the 
moon goddess; Ilgi son of Urukh 
completed it. For two centuries it 
was the capital, and always was held 
sacred. One district was ‘“‘Ibra,” 
perhaps akin to “ Hebrew,’ Abrz- 
ham’s designation. Ur was alsc = 
cemetery and city of tombs, doubt- 
less because of its sacred character, 
whence the dead were brought to it 
from vast distances for 1800 years. 
Eupolemos (in Euseb. Prep. Ev. ix. 
17) refers to Uras ‘‘ the mon wor- 
shipping (kamarine; kamar being 
Arabie for moon) city.’’ The de- 
rivation from Ur, “fire,’’ led to the 
Koran and Talmud legends that 
Abraham miraculously escaped out 
of the flames into which Nimrod or 
other idolatrous persecutors threw 
him. Ur lies six miles distant from 
the present course of the Euphrates, 
and 125 from the sea; though it is 
thought it was anciently a maritime 
town, and that its present inland site 
is due to the accumulation of allu- 
vium |?]. The 
buildings are of the 
most archaic kind, 
consisting of low 
mounds_~ enclosed 
within an enceinte, 
on most sides per- 
fect, an oval space 
1000 yards long by 
800 broad. The 


brick partly sunburnt, partly baked, 
cemented with bitumen. 

Urbane. Rather Urban or Urbanus; 
a man, not a woman (Rom. xvi. 9); a 
Christian fellow labourer whom Paul 
salutes. 

Uri. 1. Of Judah (Exod. xxxi. 2, 
xxxv. 30; 2 Chron. i.5). Son of 
Har, and father of Bezaleel. 2, 
Father of Geber, Solomon’s commis- 
sariat officer in Gilead (1 Kings iv. 
19). 3. A temple gatekeeper; mar- 
ried a foreign wife (Ezra x. 24) 
Uriah, Uxisan=light of Jehovah. 
[See Davip, Nataan, and Bata- 
SHEBA.] 1. One of the 30 command- 
ers of the 30 bands of Davil’s army 
(1 Chron. xi. 41; 2 Sam. xxiii. 19). 
A foreigner (as other of David's 
officers, Ittai of Gath, Ishbosheth 
the Canaanite, Zelek the Ammonite, 
2 Sam. xxiii. 37); a Hittite. Eliam 
son of Ahithophel being one of his 
fellow officers (ver. 34,39), U. natu- 
rally became acquainted with Bath- 
sheba (an undesigned coincidence in 
Scripture confirming its truth) and 
married her. His tender devotion 
to her is implied in Nathan’s com- 
parison of her (2 Sam. xii. 3) to the 
p or man’s “one little ewe lamb... 
which lay in his hosom as a daugh- 
ter” (his all in all). David's attempt 
to hide his sin by bringing U. home 
to his wife from the war with Ammon 
wis foiled by U.’s right sentiment as 


( 708 ) 


a soldier and chivalrous devotion to 
Israel and to God: “the ark and 
Israel and Judah abide in tents, and 
my lord Joab and the servants of my 
lord are encamped in the open fields; 
shall I then go into mine house to 
eat, drink, and lie with my wife?” | 
This answer was well fitted to pierce | 
David’s conscience, but desire of | 
concealment at all costs urged David 
ou. The greatest saint will fall into 
the deadliest sin, once that he ceases 
to lean on God and God withdraws | 
His grace. Though entrapped into 
intoxication by David U. still retained 
sense of duty enough to keep his} 
word and not go home. On the| 
third day David, by a letter which | 
he consigned to U.’s charge, bade his 
ready tool Joab set this brave soldier 
in the forefront of the fight. So he 
fell the victim of adulterous passion | 
which was reckless of all honour, 
gratitude, and the fear of God; the 
once faithful man of God had now 
fallen so low as_treacherously to} 
murder his true hearted and loyal 
soldier and servant, whose high sense | 
of honour so contrasts with David's | 
baseness. Happily U. fell uncon- 
scious of his wife’s dishonour; 
she “‘ mourned” his death with the 
usual tokens of grief, but apparently 
with no sense of shame or remorse ; 


her child’s death probably first 
awakened her conscience. Keil 
thinks U.’s answer implies some sus- 
picion of the real state of the case, 
which was perhaps whispered to him 
on reaching Jerusalem; but the 
narrative rather leaves the impres- 
sion of U. answering with guileless, 
unsuspicious frankness. . High- 
priest under AHaAz [see] (Isa. viii. 2, 
2 Kings xvi. 10-16). As highpriest, 
made witness to Isaiah’s prophecy 
concerning Maher-shalal-hash-baz. 
An accomplice in Ahaz’s idolatry, 
therefore not likely to assist God's 
prophet in getting up a prophecy 
after the event. He fashioned in 
unscrupulous subserviency an altar 
like the idolatrous pattern from 
Damascus furnished to him; this 
altar he put in the temple court E. 
of the place where God's altar had 
stood, and let Ahaz offer thereon his 
burnt offering, meat offering, drink 
offering, and blood of his peace offer- 
ing; it was probably Ahaz’s pledge 
of submission to Assyria and its 
gods. God’s brazen altar U. put on 
the N. side of tlie Damascus altar, 
and Ahaz used it for his own private 
divinations. U. probably succeeded 
Azariah, highpriest under Uzziah, 
and preceded the Azariah under 
Hezekiah. He is not named in the 
sacérdotal genealogy, 1 Chron. vi. 
4-15; where a gap occurs between 
Amariah (ver. 11) and Shallum, 
father of Hilkiah (ver. 13). U.’s 
line ended probably in Azariah his 
successor, and Hilkiah was descended 
through another branch from Ama- 
riah in Jehoshaphat’s reign. 3. A 

riest of Hakkoz’ family (A.V. Koz), 

ead of the seventh course (1 Chron. 
xxiv. 10); ancestor of Meremoth 
(Ezra viii. 33; Neh. iii. 4, 21). 
4. Priest at Ezra’s right when he 
read the law (Neh. viii. 4). 5. Son 


of Shemaiah of Kirjath Jearim. Pro-| placed within the folds of the double 


phesied, as Jeremiah did, against 


URIM AND THUMMIM 


the land and Jerusalem, so that the 
king sought to kill him; he escaped 
to Egypt; thence Elnathan brought 
him, and Jehoiakim slew him with 
the sword and cast his body among 
the graves of the common people 
(Jer. xxvi. 20-23). His case was 
made a plea for not killing Jeremiah, 
as the notorious condition of the 
state showed that his murder did no 
good to Jehoiakim, but only added 
sin to sin and provoked God’s ven- 
geance. U. was faithful in deliver- 
ing his message, faulty im leaving his 
work ; so God permitted him to lose 
his life, whereas Jeremial: was saved. 
sae path of duty is often the path of 
safety. 


Uriel. 1. A Kohathite Lerite, son 


of Tahath (1 Chron. vi. 24); if the 
lists proceeded from father to son, 
without omission of intermediate 
links in the genealogy, U. would 
answer to Zephaniah son of Tahath 
(ver. 36). 2. Chief of the Kohathites 
under David (1 Chron. xv. 5, 11), 
with 120 brethren brought up the ark 
from Obed Edom’s house (ver. 12). 
3. Of Gibeah; father of Maachah 
or Michaiah, Rehobcoam’s favourite 
wife (2 Chron. xiii. 2); in xi. 20 she 
is called Absalom’s daughter, f.e. 
granddaughter, Tamar, Absalom’s 
daughter, bemg her mother. 


Urim and Thummim. [See Hiex- 


PRIEST and Eppop.| Meaning lights 


and perfections. e article “‘the” 
before each shows their distinctness. 
In Deut. xxsiii.8 the order is reversed 
“thy Thommim and thy Urim.” 
Urim is alone in Num. xxvii. 21; 
1 Sam. xxviii. 6 Sanl is answered 
neither by dreams nor by Urim. 
Thummim is never by itself. Inside 
the highpriest’s breastplate were 
placed the Urim and Thummim when 
he went in before the Lord (Exod. 
xxvii. 15-30, Lev. viii.8). Mentioned 
as already familiar to Moses and the 
people. Joshua, when desiring coun- 
sel to guide Israel, was to “ stand 
before Eleazar the priest, whe should 
ask it for him after the judgment of 
Urim before Jehovah” (Num. xxvii 
21). Levi’s glory was ** thy Thum- 
mim and thy Urim ere with thy Holy 
One,” i.e. with Levi as representing: 
the whole priestly and Levitical stock 
sprung from him (Deut. xxxiii. 8, 9). 
In Ezia ii. 63 finally those who could 
not prove their priestly descent were 
excluded from the priesthood “till 
there should stand up a priest with 
Urim and Thummim.” Theteraphim 
apparently were in Hos. iii. 4, Jud- 


xvi. 5, xviii. 14, 20, 30, the unlawful — 


substitute for Urim (comp. 1 Sam. 
xv. 23 “idolatry,” Heb. teraphim ; 
and 2 Kings xxiii. 24 marg.). 


Speaker’s Comm. thinks that lots were 
the mode of consultation, as in Acts — 


tributes, “hi } t 22 and a ections. had 


engraven on them were ed within 
the ephod. By gazing at them the 


choshen. Philo says that the high- 


, 


f 


USURY 


priest’s breastplate was made strong 
in order that he might wear as an 
image the two virtues which his 
office needed. So the Egyptian judge 
used to wear the two figures of 
Thinet (answering to Thummim), 
truth and justice; over the heart of 
mummies of priests too was a symbol 
of light (answering to Urim). No 
image was tolerated on the Hebrew 
highpriest ; but in his choshen the 
white diamond or rock crystal en- 
graven with “‘ Jehovah,’’ to which 
in Rev. ii. 17 the “white stone’”’ 
with the ‘‘new name written’’ cor- 
responds, belonging to all believers, 
the N. T. king-priests. Comp. Gen. 
xliv. 5, 15; Ps. xliii. 5, ‘send out 
Thy light and Thy truth, let them 
lead me.’ Also 1 Sam. xiv. 19. 
Never after David are the ephod and 
its Urim and Thummim and breast- 
plate used in consulting Jehovah. 
Abiathar is the last priest who uses 
it (Ll Sam. xxiii. 6-9, xxviii. 6; 2 
Sam. xxi. 1). The higher revelation 
by prophets superseded the Urim and 

' Thummim. Music then, instead of 
visions, became the help to the state 
of prayer and praise in which pro- 
phets revealed God’s will (1 Sam. 
ix. 9). 

Usury: neshek, from a root “to 
devour.”” [See Loan.] Any interest 
was forbidden to be exacted from an 
Israelite brother, but was permitted 
from a foreigner (Exod. xxii. 25; 
Lev. xxv. 35-38; Deut. xxiii. 19, 20). 
Israel was originally not a mercantile 
people, and the law aimed at an 
equal diffusion of wealth, not at en- 
riching some whilst others were poor. 
Help was to be given by the rich to 
his embarrassed brother to raise bim 
out of difficulties, without making a 
gain of his poverty (Ps. xv. 5; Prov. 
xxviii. 8; Jer. xv. 10; Ezek. xviii. 8, 
17). Nehemiah (vy. 3-13) denounces 
the usurious exactions of some after 
the return from Babylon; he puta 
stop to the practice. They took one, 
per cent per month, @.e. 12 per cent 
per annum (the Roman centesima 
usure). ‘The spirit of the law still 
is obligatory, that we should give 
timely help im need and not take 
advantage of our brother’s distress 
to lend at interest ruinous to him; 
but the letter is abrogated, as com- 
merce requires the accommodation 
of loans at interest, and a loan at 
moderate interest is often of great 
service to the poor. Hence it is re- 
ferred to by our Lord in parables, 
apparently as a lawful as well as re- 
cognised usage (Matt. xxv. 27, Luke 
xix. 23). 

Uthai. 1. Son of Ammibhud, of the 
‘children of Pharez of Judah (1 
Chron. ix. 4), called Athaiah son of 
Uazziah, Neh. xi. 4; dwelt in Jeru- 
salem on the return from Babylon. 
2. Son of Bigvai; returned in the 
second caravan with Ezra (viii. 14). 

Uz: more correctly Huz (Gen. xxii. 

21). A country and a people near the 

Sabeans and the Chaldees (Job i. 

1, 15, 17) ; accessible to the Teman- 

ites, the Shuhites (ii. 11), and the 

Buzites (xxxii. 2). The Edomites 

once possessed it (Jer. xxv. 20, Lam. 

iv. 21). Suited forsheep, oxen, asses, 

and camels (Job i. 8). From an in- 

scription of Esarhaddon it appears 
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there were in central Arabia, beyond 
the jebel Shomer, about the modern 
countries of upper and lower Ka- 
seem, two regions, Bazu and Khazu, 
answering to Buzand Huz. Uz there- 
fore was in the middle of northern 
Arabia, not far from the famous 
district of the Nejd. Ptolemy men- 
tions the site (akin to “Uz’’) 
as in the northern part of Arabia 
Deserta, near Babylon and the 
Euphrates. The name occurs (1) in 
Gen. x. 23 as son of Aram and 
grandson (as “‘son’’ means in 1 
Chron. i. 17) of Shem; (2) as son 
of Nahor by Mileah (Gen. xxii. 21) ; 
(3) as son of Dishan and grandson 
of Seir (xxxvi. 28). Evidently the 
more ancient and northerly members 
of the Aramaic family coalesced 
with some of the later Abrahamids 
holding a central position in Meso- 
potamia, and subsequently with those 
still later, the Edomites of the S. 

Uzai. Father of Palal (Neh. iii. 25). 

Uzal. Joktan’s sixth son (Gen. x. 
27, 1 Chron. i. 21). The capital of 
the Yemen (Arabia Felix) was ori- 
ginally Awzal (now San’a), anciently 
the most flourishing of Arab com- 
munities, its rivals being Sheba and 
Sephar. The Greek and Roman 
writers (Pliny, N. H. xii. 16) call it 
Auzara, a city of the Gebanite. U. 
is situated on an elevation, with a 
stream running through it from 
mount Sawafee; it has a citadel. 
Transl. for ‘‘ going to and fro,”’ Ezek. 
xxvii. 19, ‘from Uzal.”’ This is added 
to ‘“‘Javan”’ to mark which Javan is 
meant, Gen. x. 27. 

Uzza. 1. A Benjamite, of Ehud’s 
sons (1 Chron. viii. 7). 2. Children 
of U.; Nethinim who returned with 
Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 49, Neh. vii. 
51). 8. A descendant of Merari 
(1 Chron. vi. 29). 

Uzza, the garden of. Manasseh’s 
and Amon’s burial place, attached 
to Manasseh’s palace (2 Kings xxi. 
18, 26; 2 Chron. xxxii. 20). By 
some placed at the threshing floor 
of Araunah the Jebusite; the scene 
of Uzzah’s death was a threshing 
floor (2 Sam. vi. 6). 

Uzzah. Son of Abinadab at whose 
house in Kirjath Jearim the ark 
stayed 20 years. Eleazar was his 
elder brother (1 Sam. vii. 1), Ahio 
his younger brother. ‘The latter 
and U. drove the new cart wherein 
the ark was carried from Abinadab’s 
house for removal to Zion (1 Chron. 
xiii. 7). The oxen drawing it stum- 
bled, slipping over the smooth rock 
at “the threshing floor of Chidon”’ 
(1 Chron. xiii. 9) or ‘‘Nachon”’ (2 
Sam. vi. 6), or rather “‘ of disaster’’ 
(chidon from chid) or “the stroke”’ 
(nachon from nachah). Perez Uz- 
zah (the breach on U.) was event- 
ually the name (contrast Jehovuah’s 
“breaking forth upon David’s ene- 
mies as the breach of waters,’ Baal 
Perazim, 2 Sam. vy. 20). U. tried 
with his hand to prevent the ark’s 
shaking, but God smote him for the 
offence (fault: shal). David felt dis- 
pleased or excited, not towards 
God, but at the calamity which he 
attributed to himself and his under- 
taking. U. though with good inten- 
tions had in his rash act forgotten 
the reverence due to the ark, the 
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earthly throne an@ visible pledge of 
the presence of the unseen God. 
The Lord’s service is no excuse for 
self willed service. We must not in 
presumptuous haste try to sustain 
God’s cause, as if it must fall un- 
less it have our support; God can 
guard His own ark. We are rever- 
ently, and in the way of God’s call, 
to put forth our efforts, believing 
that His true church is safe, how- 
ever threatened, because it is His. 
God’s law (Num. iv., Ezek. xxv. 14) 
had ordained that the ark was to be 
carried on the Levites’ shoulders, 
not ina carriage. Even the Levites 
(ver. 15) were not to touch it, on pain 
of death. Instead of this David and 
Israel had followed the Philistines’ 
method (1 Sam. vi. 7, etc.). David’s 
excitement changed into fear of Je- 
hovah; not daring to bring the ark 
near him, since a touch proved so 
fatal, he removed it to the house of 
Obed Edom the Gathite. Contrast 
the blessed effect of the touch of 
faith towards the ark’s Antitype, 
Jesus (Matt. ix. 20-22, Mark vy, 25- 
34). U. was evidently a Levite, for 
otherwise the ark would not have 
been allowed to remain at his father 
Abinadab’s house 20 years. More- 
over if Abinadab had not been a 
Levite his son Eleazar would not 
have been consecrated to take charge 
of the ark (1 Sam. vii. 2). [For the 
site see Perez Uzzau.]} 

Uzzen Sherah. 1 Chron. vii. 24, 
mentioned along with the Beth- 
horons. There is a Beit Siva N. 
of wady Suleiman and_ three 
miles S.W. of Beittir et Tahta 
(upper Bethhoron.) Ozen meaning 
“ear,” the name may come from an 
earlike projection of the ground. 
Built, i.e. enlarged and fortitied, by 
Sherah, daughter of Ephraim or of 
Beriah. 

Uzzi. Contracted from Uzziah. 1. Son 
of Bukki, father of Zerahiah, in the 
highpriests’ line (1 Chron. vi. 5, 51; 
Ezra vii. 4). Between Abishua and 
Zadok in the genealogy, yet never 
highpriest (Josephus Ant. viii. 1). 
Contemporary with, or earlier some- 
what than, Eli. 2. Son of Tola of 
Issachar (1 Chron. vii. 2,8). 8. Son 
of Bela of Benjamin (1 Chron. vii. 
7). 4. Son of Michri of Benjamin, 
ancestor of settlers at Jerusalem 
after the captivity (1 Chron. ix. 8). 
5. A Levite, son of Bani, overseer 
of the Levites at Jerusalem (Neh. 
xi. 22). 6. A priest, chief of the 
fathers’ house of Jedaiah, in the 
highpriesthood of Joiakim (Neh. xii. 
19). 7. A priest who assisted Nehe- 
miah at the dedication of the wall 
(ver. 42). 

Uzzia. Of David’s valiant men of 
the guard; of Ashtaroth beyond 
Jordan (1 Chron. xi. 44). 

Uzziah = strength of Jehovah; or 
AzariaH [see] (2 Kings xiv. 2, 22; 
xv. 1-7, 13), =helped by Jehovah. 
The two names, as nearly equivalent, 
were used promiscuously; so the 
Kohathite U. and Azariah (1 Chron. 
vi. 9, 24) king of Judah (2 Chron. 
xxvi.). 1. A Kohathite, ancestor of 
Samuel (1 Chron. vi. 24). 2. U., 
king of Judah. After the murder 
of his father Amaziah U. succeeded 
at the age of 16 by the people’s 
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VALE, VALLEY 


choice, 809 3B.c. Energetic, wise, 
and pious for most part of his 52 
years’ reign. His mother was Je- 
choliah of Jerusalem. He did not re- 
movethe high places, whereat, besides 
the one only lawful place, the Jern- 
salem temple, the people worshipped 
Jehovah. He recovered Elath or 
Eloth from Edom, which had revolted 
from Joram (2 Kings viii. 20), and 
“built” ze. enlarged and fortified it, 
at the head of the gulf of Akaba, a 
capital mart for his commerce. 
“ ZecHARIAH [see], who had under- 
standing in the visions of God,’ in- 
fluenced U. for good so that in his 
days U. “‘sought God’’; he must have 
died before U.’s fall, and so cannot be 
the Zechariah of Isa. viii. 2, a Levite 
Gershonite of Hezekiah’s reign (2 
Chron. xxix. 13). U. was the biting 
‘serpent’? (Isa. xiv. 28-81) to the 
Philistines, out of whose ‘‘ root,” 
after that “the rod of U. which 
smote them was broken”’ by their 
revolt under the feeble Ahaz (2 
Chron. xxviii. 18), came forth a “ cock- 
atrice’’ and “‘fiery flying serpent,’’ 
viz. Hezekiah (2 Kings xviii. 8). U. 
brake down the walls of Gath, 
Jabneh, and Ashdod; and built cities 
in the domain of Ashdod and in 
other domains of the Philistines; 
this avenged Judah's invasion by the 
Philistines under Jehoram (2 Kings 
xxi. 16, 17), when they carned away 
all the substance found in the king’s 
house and his sons, all except the 
youngest Jehoahaz. U. also smote 
the Philistines’ allies in that inva- 
sion, the Arabians of Gurbaal, and 
the Mehunim of Maan (in Arabia 
Petrza S. of the Dead Sea); Ammon 
became tributary (comp. Isa. xvi. 
1-5, 2 Kings iii. 4), and U.’s fame 
as a conqueror reached to Egypt, 
to whose borders he carried his 
conquests. He built towers at the 
N.W. corner gate, the valley gate 
(on the W. side, the Jaffa gate, now 
opening to Hinnom), and the turning 
of the wall of Jerusalem, E. of Zion, 
so that the tower at this turning 
defended both Zion and the temple 
from attacks from the 8.E. valley; 
and fortified them at the weakest 
points of the city’s defences. His 
army was 307,500, under 2600 chiefs, 
heads of fathers’ houses; and they 
were furnished with war engines for 
discharging arrows and great stones. 
The Assyrian Tiglath Pileser II. re- 
lates that in his fifth year (741 B.c.) 
he defeated a vast army under Azar- 
iah (U.) king of Judah. (Rawlinson 
Anc. Mon., ii. 181.) U. also built 
towers in the desert of Judah, in 
the steppe lands W. of the Dead Sea, 
to protect his herds, a main consti- 
tuent of his wealth, against the pre- 
datory bands of Edom and Arabia. 
He dug many wells for cattle in the 
shephelah toward the Mediterra- 
nean (not “the low country,’ but 
the low hills between the mountain 
and the plain) and in the plain 
(the mishor) E. of the Dead Sea 
from the Arnon to Heshbon and 
Rabbath Ammon; this U. prob 
recunquered from Ammon (ve 
who had taken it from Israel (Keil): 
Husbandmen and vinedressers he 
had in the mountains and in Carmel, 
for he loved husbandry. Hosea 


prophesied “in the days of U.”’ a 
scarcity of food (i. 1, ii. 9, iv. 3, ix. 
2). So Amos (i. 1, 2; iv. 6-9, v. 16, 
17). The precarious state of the 
supply of food in 
Israel undesignedly 
harmonizes with 
U.’s special atten- 
tion to husbandry ; 
as also the prophecy 
in the days of U.’s 
descendant, Ahaz, 
that ‘‘on all hills 
that shall be digged 
with the mattock, 
there shall not come thither the fear 
of pret and thorns,”’ ete. (Isa. vii. 
25. 


MATTOCES. 


But ‘‘ when he was strong his heart 


was lifted up to his destruction ”’ 
(comp. Isa. xiv. 12-15), “‘ pride going 
before destruction”? as in Satan’s, 
Babylon’s, Tyre’s, and antichrist’s 
cases (Ezek. xxviii. 2, 17-23; Prov. 
xvi. 18, 1.382 ; 2 Thess. ii.). U. wished, 
like Egypt’s kings, to make himself 
highpriest, and so combine in him- 
self all civil and religious power. 
Azariah the highpriest, therefore, 
with 80 valiant priests, withstood his 
attempt to burn incense (Exod. xxx. 
7,8; Num. xvi. 40, xviii. 7) on the 
incense altar. In the very height of 
his wrath at their resistance a lep- 
rosy from God rose up in his fore- 
head, so that they thrust him out, 
yea he hasted to go out of himself, 
feeling it vain to resist Jehovah’s 
stroke. So Miriam was punished 
for trying to appropriate Moses’ 
prerogative (Num. xu.). U., being 
thus severed from Jehovah’s house, 
could no longer live in fellowship 
with Jehovah’s people, but had to 
dwell in a separate house, counted 
virtually as dead (Lev. xiii. 46, 
Num. xii. 12) for the year or two 
before his death, during which Jotham 
conducted the government for him ; 
‘a several house” (2 Kings xv. 5), 
Beth ha-kophshi, ‘‘a house of manu- 
mission,” 7.e. release from the duties 
and privileges of social and religious 
intercourse with the people of God; 
Winer and Gesenius, from an Ara- 
bie cognate root “he was infirm,” 
transl. it ‘‘ infirmary or lazar house,” 
but the Heb. has only the sense 
“ free,’ and the Mosaic law contem- 
plated not the cure of the patient, 
which could only be by God’s extra- 
ordinary interposition, but his sepa- 
ration fromthe Lord’s people. Isaiah 
recorded the rest of his acts first and 
last in a history not extant; ‘‘write”’ 
marks it as a history, “‘vision’’ is the 
term for his prophecy (Isa.i.1). Isaiah 
wrote his first five chapters under 
U., and had his vision in the year of 
U.’s death (vi. 1, ete.). ‘They 
buried him with his fathers in the 
field of the burial which belonged to 
the kings; for they said, He is a 
leper’; therefore not in the tombs 
of the kings, but near them in the 
burial field belonging to them, that 
his body might not defile the royal 
tombs, probably in the earth accord- 
ing to our mode. One great sin 
blots an otherwise spotless character 
(2 Chron. xxvii. 2; Eccles. x. 1). 


A mighty earthquake occurred in U.’s 


reign; Josephus, (Ant. ix. 10, § 4) 
makes it at the time of U. being 


smitten with leprosy; the objection 
is, AMos [see] prophesied ‘‘in the 
days of Jeroboam of Israel, two years 
before the earthquake’’ (Amos i. 1), 
and Jeroboam II. died 26 years be- 
fore U. died; but what is meant may 
be, Amos’ prophesying continued all 
the Israelite Jeroboam’s days, and 
so far in the partly contemporary 
reign of the Jewish king U. as “‘two 
years before the earthquake.”’ Amos 
thus would speak his prophecies two 
years before the earthquake, but not 
write them out in order till after it. 
However, Josephus may be wrong, 
as but for his statement the likeli- 
hood is the earthquake was not 
later than the 17th year of U.’s 
reign. Zechariah (Zech. xiv. 5) 
alludes to the earthquake, the phy- 
sical premonitor of convulsions in 
the social, political, and spiritual 
world; comp. Matt. xxiv. 7. In 
the century from Jehu of Israel till 
late in U.’s reign over Judah the 
Assyrian annals are silent as to 
Scripture persons and events. As- 
syria’s weakness just then harmon- 
izes with the Scripture statement of 
the extension of Israel by Jeroboam 
II. and of Judah by U. Only inthe 
time of Assyria’s weakness could 
such small states have attempted 
conquests such as those of Menahem 
(2 Kings xv. 16). 3. Of the sons 
of Harim; took a foreign wife (Ezra 
x. 21). 4. Father of Athaiah or 
Uthai (Neh. xi. 4). 5. Father of 
Jehonathan, one of David’s over- 
seers (1 Chron. xxvii. 25). 


Uzziel=strength of God. 1. Kohath’s 


Vajesatha. 


fourth son (Exod. vi. 18, 22; 1 Chron. 
vi. 2,18). Head of one of the four 
great Kohathite families, Uzz1gLiTEs 
(Num. iii. 27, 1 Chron. xxvi. 28). 
2. Son of Ishi, of Simeon; one of 
the four captains who led their 500 
brethren to mount Seir, of which 
they dispossessed the Amalekites (1 
Chron. iv. 42,48). 3. A Benjamite, 
of Bela’s sons (1 Chron. vii.7). 4. A 
musician, of Heman’s sons (1 Chron. 


xxv. 4; Azareel, i.e. helped of God, ~ 


in ver. 18): 5. A Levite, of Jedu- 
thun’s sons; under Hezekiah took 
part in cleansing the temple from its 
pollution under Ahaz (2 Chron. xxix. 
14,19). 6. Son of Harhaiah, a priest 
who repaired the wall (Neh. ii. 8) : 
“of the goldsmiths,’ i.e. those 
priests whose hereditary office it was 
to make or repair the sacred vessels. 


V 


One of Haman’s ten 
sons, slain by the Jews in Shushan 
(Esth. ix. 9); from Zend vatija “ bet- 
ter,” and zata “ born.”’ 


Vale, valley. The abrupt rocky 


hills of Palestine admit of but few 
sweeps of valley between. There 
are valleys at Hebron, and S.E. of 
Gerizim, and between Gerizim and 
Ebal, and between Gilboa and Little 


Hermon the undulating and English _ 


Five Heb. 


like valley of Jezreel. 
Emequ, 


terms are so translated. 


always rendered “valley,” a lo se 


broad sweep between parallel ranges 
of hills, such as the valley of Jezreel- 


i 


Gai or gee, the deep hollow S.W. 
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and 8. of Jerusalem, Ge-Hinnom; 
implying an abrupt, steep, narrow 
ravine, from a root to burst, a gorge 
formed bya berst of water. Nachal, 
a wady or wide stream bed in winter 
filled by a torrent, but in summer 
dry and strewed with water worn 
stones and shrubs; A. V. transl. it 
also ‘‘ brook,’”’ “ river,’ ‘ stream’”’; 
Biqu’ah, a plain wider than a valley, 
the wide plain between Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon is still called Bequa’a 
(Josh. xi. 17, xii. 7), and Megiddo 
(Zech. xii. 11). Ha-shephelah, 
wrongly translated “ valley,” a broad 
tract of low hills between the mount- 
ains of Judah and the coast plain 
(Dent. i. 7, Josh.x.40). The emequ, 
“valley,” of Elah in which Israel 
and the Philistines pitched is dis- 
tinguished from the (gai) “ ravine” 
which lay between the armies (1 Sam. 
xvii. 2,3). Shaveh in Gen. xiv. 5 is 
a dale or level spot. ‘‘ Bottom,” 
metzullah (Zech. i. 8), is a dell or 
shady bottom. The use of the words 
emek and gai assists in the identi- 
fication of Ai with Khirbet Haiy, 
one mile E. of Mukhmas (Mich- 
mash), which the survey of the Puales- 
tine Exploration Fund favours. If 
Sennacherib invaded Judzea from 
the E. as did Joshua, he would 
naturally come to Khirbet Haiy. 
Thus all the places enumerated in 
his approach to Jerusalem (Isa. x. 
28-32) are visible from Geba exactly 
in the geographical order given in 
Isaiah, ‘‘ Aiath, Migron (i.e. ‘the pre- 
cipice’), Michmash.’”’ Khirbet Haiy 
also suits Josh. viii. 11-13, ‘‘ the 
Israelites pitched on the N: side of 
Ai ; now there was a valley (gaz) be- 
tween them and Ai. . . Joshua went 
that night into the midst of the val- 
ley” (emek). The “plain” N. of 
Khirbet Haiy suits the Heb. emek. 
The gai is either the ravine between 
the liers in wait and Ai, or else the 
bed of the watercourse in the emek. 
as Expl. Qy. Stat., July 1878, p. 
13 


Vaniah. One of the sons of Bani. 
Put away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 


). 

WVashni. Samuel’s elder son (1 Chron. 
vi. 28). JogL in vi. 83 and 1 Sam. 
vill. 2. “Joel” may have dropped 
out from 1 Chron. vi. 28, and vesheeni 
will mean ‘‘and the second.” 

Vashti. Queen of Ahasuerus or 
Xerxes (Esth. i. and ii.). Refused 
to appear at the king’s command, to 
exhibit her beauty before the king’s 


KUINS UF PALACE OF XERXES. 


guests at a banquet; was therefore 
deposed and repudiated lest a prece- 
dent should be given for insubordi- 
nation of wives to husbands. V. may 
answer to Amestris the queen con- 
sort throughout Xerxes’ reign, and 
queen mother under his son and suc- 
cessor Artaxerxes. But more pro- 


Veil. 


ecll}) 


bably she and Esther were only 

“secondary wives”? with the title 

“queen.” Plutarch (Conjug. Pre- 

cept. c. 16, in agreement with Hero- 

dot. v. 18) says the Persian kings 
had their legitimate wives to sit at 
table, but when they chose to drink 
and revel they sent away their wives 
and called intheconecubines. 1t was 
when his “heart was merry with 
wine” that he sent for V. as a con- 
cubine; but she, looking on herself 
as a legitimate wife, would not come. 

Esther y. 4, 8, 12, shows that it was 

no impropriety for wives to be at 

banquets before other men besides 
their husbands. 

{See Dress.] The mitpa- 
chath (Ruth iii. 15), tzaiph (Gen. 
xxlv. 65, xxxvili. 14, 19), and radid 
(S. of Sol. v. 7, Isa. iii. 23). Moses’ 
veil was the masveh (Exod. xxxiv. 
33-35), akin to suth (Gen. xlix. 11). 
An ample outer robe, drawn over the 
face when required. Mispachoth,the 
false prophets’ magical veils or “ ker- 
chiefs’ (Hzek. xiii. 18, 21) which 
they put over the heads of those con- 
sulting them as if to fit them for re- 
ceiving a response, that they might 
be rapt in spiritual trance above the 
world; placed ‘‘ upon the head of 
every stature,” i.e. upon persons of 
every age and height, young and old. 
Re’ aloth, light veils worn by females, 
called “‘ mufflers ’”’ (Isa. iii. 19), from 
rahal “to tremble,’ 7.e. tremulous, 
referring to their rustling motion. 
Tzammah, translated ‘‘ locks’’ (S. of 
Sol.iv. 1,3), the bride’s veil, a mark of 
modesty and subjection to her lord. 
Isa. xlvii. 2, “take off thy veil,’’ or 
“thy locks,’ nature’s covering for a 
woman (1 Cor. xi. 15), a badge of fe- 
male degradation. Anciently the veil 
was only exceptionally used for orna- 
ment or by women betrothed in meet- 
ing their future husbands, and at 
weddings (Gen. xxiv.65). Ordinarily 
women among the Jews, Egyptians, 
and Assyrians, appeared in public 
with faces exposed (Gen. xii. 14, 
xxiv. 16, 65, xx. 16, xxix. 10; 1 Sam. 
i.12). Assyrianand Egyptian sculp- 
tures similarly represent women 
without a veil. It was Mahometan- 
ism that introduced the present veil- 
ing closely aud seclusion of women ; 
the veil on them in worship was the 
sign of subjection to their husbands 
(1 Cor. xi. 4-15). 

VrEIL OF THE TEMPLE. Suspended 
between the holy place and the most 
holy (Exod. xxvi. 31-83); and rent 
immediately upon the crucifixion of 
the Saviour and the consummation 
of His great sacrifice. There were 
two veils or curtains in the taber- 
nacle (of which the temple was the 
continuation), one before the taber- 
nacle door (kalumma), the second 
veil before the holy of holies (kata- 
petasma). Heb. ix. 3, 7, 8,11, 12: 
“after (i.e. behind) the second veil, 
. . . the holiest of all.’ Into this 
second tabernacle within the veil 
“the highpriest alone went once 
every year, not without blood which 
he offered for himself and for the 
sins of the people; the Holy Ghost 
this signifying, that the way into 
the holiest of all was not yet made 
manifest, while as the first taber- 
nacle was yet standing. But 
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Christ being come an High Priest 
of good things to come by a greater 
and more perfect tabernacle, not 
made with hands... by His own 
blood entered in once into the holy 
place, having obtained eternal re- 
demption for us.”’ Therefore sig- 
nificantly “the veil of the temple 
was rent in twain from the top to 
the bottom’’ when Jesus yielded up 
the ghost (Matt. xxvii. 50, 51). 
“From the top,’ not from the bot- 
tom; for it is God who from above 
rends the veil of separation between 
us and Him, and opens heaven to 
man, as the hymn of St. Ambrose 
says, ‘“‘when ‘Thou hadst overcome 
the sharpness of death Thou didst 
open the kingdom of heaven to 
all believers”; therefore not only 
ministers but we all alike ‘‘have 
boldness (parrhesia, lit. freedom 
of speech, grounded on the con- 
sciousness that our sins are forgiven) 
to enter the holiest by the blood of 
Jesus, by a new and living way which 
He hath consecrated for us through 
the veil, that is to say, His flesh”’ 
(Heb. x. 19-21); rather, “‘ which 
elt ta He has newly consecrated 
enekainisen, ‘inaugurated’ ; it is a 
new thing, unheard of before] for us 
as a new (recently opened) and living 
way”’ (not the lifeless way of dead 
sacrificial victims under the law, but 
the living and lifegiving Saviour 
being the way). As the veil had to 
be passed through to enter the 
holiest, so the human suffering flesh 
(Heb. v. 7) of Christ’s manhood 
which veiled His Godhead had to be 
passed through by Him in entering 
the heavenly holiest for us. When 
He put off His rent flesh, the temple 
veil, its type, was simultaneously 
rent. Not His body, but His suffer- 
ing flesh, was the veil; His body 
was the “‘temple”’ (naos, ‘‘the inner 
shrine,’ not the temple building in 
general, ievon) which men destroyed 
and He reared up again in three 
days (John ii. 19, 21). No priestly 
caste therefore now mediates be- 
tween the sinner and his Judge; the 
minister is no nearer God than the 
layman. Neither can serve God at 
a distance, nor by deputy, as the 
natural man would wish; each must 
come for himself, and by union with 
our one Royal High Priest who, as 
He never dies, has a priesthood which 
passeth aot from one to another 
(marg. Heb. vii. 24), we become 
virtual ‘‘ king priests unto (Him who 
is at once) Gud and His Father” 
(Rev. i. 6). ’ 

tracing a curious 
similarity between some customs of 
ancient Elis in the Peloponnesus 
and those of the Hebrews, shows 
that in the Olympian sanctuary 
there was a great woollen veil of 
Assyrian workmanship, dyed with 
Pheenician purple, given by Anti- 
ochus; so Josephus (B. J. v. 5, § 4) 
describes a Babylonian curtain, em- 
broidered with blue and fine linen 
and scarlet and purple, and of won- 
derful contexture, as hanging before 
the golden doors, which were 55 
cubits high and 16 broad, and which 
led into the holy of holies. It sym- 
bolised the universe, the scarlet 
signifying fire, the flax-linen earth, 
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the blue the air, the purple the sea. 
this veil given to Olympian Zeus at 
Elis may have been the very veil 
taken by Antiochus IV. (Epiphanes) 
from the temple of Jehovah (1 
Mace. i. 22-24; Josephus, Ant. xii 
5, § 4). The curtain or veil af the 
Olympian temple did not rise up but 
was dropped to the ground, accord- 
ing to Pausanias. So Josephus and 

~the Book of Maccabees call the Jewish 
veil a drop cartain (katapetasnia). 
Again, as the spoils of conquered 
deities were consecrated to the victo- 
rious ones, Antiochus naturally hung 
up Jehovah’s veil in the temple of 
Olympian Zeus; for this was the very 
god to whom he dedicated the temple 
at Jerusalem, after defiling and plun- 
dering it (2 Mace. vi. 2). Curiously 
illustrating the similarity above re- 
ferred to, he notices that the Eleans 
alone of the Greeks cultivated the 
byssus or fine flax plant. They bred 
no males (comp. Lev. xix. 19). They 
had a river Jordan near Lepreos, a 
city implying the leprosy prevalent 
among its people. Ashes of victims 
were suffered to accumulate (bdmoi), 
and were held sacred (Lev. i. 16, iv. 
12; 1 Kings xiii. 3). The women of 
Elis were forbidden to renetrate 
the sanctuary of Olympian Zeus; so 
the Hebrew women could not pass 
he court of women. They used to 
mourn round the empty tomb of 
Achilles (comp. Ezek. viii. 14). They 
used to weave a peplos for Hera 
(comp. Ezek. xvi. 16, 2 Kings xxiii. 
7). Their Zeus Apomaios answers to 
Baalzebub, ‘“‘god of flies” (2 Kings 
i. 3, 16). (Pal. Expl.Qy. Stat., April 
1878, p- 79.) 

Versions. [See Oro TESTAMENT, 
New TestaMENT, SaMaRiTaN Pex- 
TATEUCH, SEprvacint.] ] Tareuwm is 
the general term for the Aramaic or 
Chaldee versions of the O.T. Ezra 
established the usage of f regular read- 
ings of the law (Neh. vii. 2, 8), al- 
ready in Dent. xxxi. 10-13 
for the feast of tabernacles, and 
recognised as the custom “every 
sabbath” (Acts xv. 21). The por- 
tion read from the pentateuch was 
ealled parasha; that from the pro- 
phets, subsequently introduced, the 
haphtarah. The disuse of Hebrew 
and the use of Chaldee Aramaic 
by the mass of Jews, during the 
Babylonian captivity, | created _the 
need for explaining “distinctly ” 
(mephorash), as did Ezra and is 
helpers, the Hebrew by an Aramaic 
paraphrase. Such a combined trans- 
lation and explanation was called a 
targum, from targeem “to trans- 
late” or “ explain.” ly it 
was oral lest it might acquire undue 
authority ; at the end of the second 
century it was generally read. Mid- 
rash first used in 2 Chron. xiii. 22, 


was the exposi 

ture from the return out of Babylon 
to a thousand years after the destruc- 
tion of the second temple. The two 
ne a a are the papers: from 


“ to sa pe e targums are 
part ‘the midrash. Those extant 
are the Targum of Onkelos(= 


Agqutita, Smith's Bible Dict.) on the 
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pentateuch (so named not because 
written by Aquila but because in Ara- 
maic it did what Aquila aimed at in 
his Gr. version, viz. to counteract the 
arbitrary corruptions of the LXX. 
and to produce a translation scrupu- 
lously literal, for the benetit of those 
not knowivg the original language) ; 
the Targum of Jonathan ben Uzziel 
on the first and last prophets, more 
probably of Rabbi Joseph the blind, 
in the middle of the fourth century, 
fall of invectives against Rome (Isa. 
xxxiv. 9 mentioning Armillus [ Anti- 
ebrist!, Isa. x. 4; Germany, Ezek. 
xxxviii. 6); also his targum on the 
pentateuch; the Targum of Jeru- 
salem on parts of the pentateuch. 
The Targum of Jonathan ben Uzziel 
and the Targum of Jerusalem are 
twin brothers, really but one work ; 
these were written in Palestine much 
later and less aceurately than that of 
Onkelos, which belongs to the Baby- 
lonian school; Jonathan ben Uz- 
ziel, in the fourth century, cannot 
have been the author, for this tar- 
gum speaks of Constantinople (Num. 
xxiv. 19-24), the Turks (Gen. x. 2), 
and even Mahomet’s two wives 
(Gen. xxi. 21). The targum on the 
bagiographa (ascribed to Joseph the 
blind), viz. on Psalms, Job, and Pro- 
verbs; remarkably resembling the 
Syriac version; the targum on Job 
and Psalms is paraphrastic, but that 
on Proverbs most literal. Targum 
on the five megilloth, Song of Solo- 
mon, Ruth, Lamentations, Esther, 
Ecclesiastes. Two other targums 
on Esther; targum on Chronicles; 
targum on Daniel. 


Earty Eneiisx Versions. Among the 


pioneers of the A.V. were Cedmon 
who embodied the Bible history in 
alliterative Anglo Saxon poetry (Bede 
H. E. iv. 24); Aldhelm, bishop of 
Sherborne in the seventh century, 
who translated the Psalms; Bede the 
Gospel according to John in his 
last hours (Ep. Cuthberti). Alfred 
translated Exod. xx.—xnxiii. as the 
groundwork of legislation, also trans}. 
some of the Psalms and parts of the 
other books, and “wished all the 
freeborn youth of bis kingdom to be 
able to read the English Scriptures.” 
The Durham Book, of the ninth cen- 
tury (in British Maseum, Cottonian 
MSS.), has the Anglo Saxon inter- 
linear with the Latin Vulg. The 
Rashworth Gloss of the same cen- 
tary is in the Bodleian Library, ae 
ford. A#lfrie epitomised 

history and translated part of the 
historical books. The Ormulum of 
the 12th century is a Gospel para- 
phrase in alliterative English verse. 
Schorham, 4.D. 1320, translated the 
Psalms; Richard Rolle, of Hampole, 
A.D. 1349, the Psalms and other can- 
ticles of the O. T. and N.T. with a 
devotional - In the library 
of Ch. Ch. , Cam , is an 
English version of Mark’sand Luke’s 


“ The 
Last of the Church,” 13 he 
eet 356, 


applying it to his own times and anti- 
christ’soverthrow. Next the Gospels, 
“*30 that pore Christen men may some 
dele know the text of the Gospel, with 
the comyn sentence of olde holie 
doetores”’ (Preface). Many MSS. 
of this age are extant, containing the 
English harmony of the Gospels and 
portions of the epistles by others. 
Wickliffe next — out the com- 
plete English N.T. Nicholas de 
Hereford proceeded with the O. T. 
and Apocrypha as far as the middle 
of Baruch, then was interrupted by 
Arundel. Richard Purvey probably 
revised Wickliffe’s and Hereford’s 
joint work and prefixed the prologue. 
All the foregoing are translated from 
the Lat. Vulg. The prologue says: 
“a translater hath grete nede to 
studie well the sentence both before 
and after. He hath nede to lyvea 
elene life and be ful devout in 
preiers, and have not his wit occupied 
about worldli things, that the Holie 
Spirit, author of all wisdom, cunnynge 
and truthe, dresse bim im his work 
and suffer him not for to err”’ (For- 
shall and Madden, Prol. 60). In spite 
of Arundel’s opposition the circula- 
tion was so wide that 150 copies are 
extant, and Chaucer (Persone’s Tale) 
quotes Scripture in English, agreeing 
with Wickliffe’s translation. Its cha- 
racteristics are a homely style, plain 
English for less intelligible words, as 
“tf” for Raca (Matt. v. 22), “ri- 
ehesse *’ for Mammon (Luke xvi. 9, « 
11, 13), and literalness 2ven to a 
fault. 


TYNDALE begins the succession which 


eventuated in our authorized version. 
By his time Wickliffe’s English had 
become obsolete, and his translation 
being from the Latin Vulg. could not 

isfy Grecian scholars of Henry 
VIII.’s reign. At the age of 36 
(4.D. 1520) Tyndale said, “ ere many 
years I will cause the boy that 
driveth the plough to know more of 
Scripture than the great body of the 
clergy now know.” Erasmus in 1516 
published the first edition of the 
Greek Testament ; Tyndale knew him 
at Cambridge. In 1522 Tyndale in 
vain tried to persuade Tonstal, bishop 
of London, to sanction his translat- 
ing the N. T. into Englisb. The 
“ Trojans”’ of Oxford (i.e. the friars) 
declared that to study Greek would 
make men pagans, to study Hebrew 
would make them Jews. Tyndale 
had sufficient knowledge of Heldew 
to qualify him for translating Gene- 
sis, Deuteronomy, and Jonah in 1530 
and 1531. But the N.T. was his 


chief care, and in 1525 he published 
. it all in 4to at Cologne, and in 8vo at 
Worms. Tonstal ordered all copies to 
be bought up and burnt. Tyndale’s 
edition was published in 1535 ; 
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siastical terms less suited to the peo- 
ple. His de-ire to make the Bible a 
eople’s book has acted on succeed- 
ing versions, so that our English Bible 
has ever been popular rather than 
scholastic. ‘‘I call God to record 
(says he) against the day we shall 
appear before the Lord Jesus to give 
a reckoning of our doings, that I 
never altered one syllable of God’s 
word against my conscience, nor 
would this day, if all that is in the 
world, whether pleasure, honour, or 
riches, might be given me.” 
Mites CoverbDAte published his Bible 
in 1535, probably at Zurich, and at 
Cromwell’s request, who saw that 
“not till the day after doomsday ’’ 
(Cromwell’s words) were the English 
people likely to get their promised 
Bible from the bishops if he waited 
for them. Coverdale’s version was 
much inferior to Tyndale’s, who made 
it his one object in life, whereas 
Coverdale “sought it not neither 
desired it,’’ but undertook it as a task 
givenhim. Coverdale followed “ the 
‘Douche (Luther’s German version) 
and the Latine,’’ but Tyndale laboured 
for years at Greek and Hebrew. Co- 
verdale returned from Tyndale’sfaith- 
ful plainness to waver between equi- 
vocal and plain terms, as ‘‘ penance”’ 
and ‘‘repentance,’” ‘‘ priests”? and 
“elders.”’ Mary is from the Vulg. 
hailed (Luke i. 28) ‘‘full of grace.” 
David’s sons are “ priests ”’ (2 Sam. 
viii. 18). ‘* Chief butler” replaces 
Rabshakeh as in Luther. He in- 
cludes Baruch in the canonical books, 
and is undecided as to the authority 
of the Apocrypha. Fresh editions 
were printed in 1587, 1539, 1550, 
1553. Later he assisted in the Ge- 
nevan edition. 
Tuomas MattHew’s folio Bible, dedi- 
cated to the king, appeared in 1587; 
printed to the end of Isaiah abroad, 
thenceforward by the London print- 
ers Grafton and Whitechurch. This 
was the assumed name of JoHN Ro- 
GERS, the first martyr of the Marian 
persecution, who became acquainted 
with Tyndale at Antwerp two years 
before his death. It is a reproduc- 
tion of Tyndale’s N. T. and of the 
parts of the O. T. by Tyndale, the rest 
being taken with modifications from 
Coverdale. He and Tyndale just 
before the latter’s imprisonment had 
determined to edit the complete 
Bible and Apocrypha, based on the 
original not on the Vulgate, ete., as 
Coverdale’s, which was the only 
existing whole Bible in English. 
Rogers, by aid probably of Poyntz, 
the Antwerp merchant who had 
helped Tyndale, got as far as Isaiah ; 
Grafton and Whitechurch took up 
the speculation then, suppressing the 
name of Rogers known as Tyndale’s 
friend, and _ substituting Thomas 
Matthew. Cranmer approved of 
the Bible, saying “he would rather 
than a thousand pounds it should be 
licensed.’’ Cromwell obtained the 
king’s licence. A copy was ordered 
by royal proclamation to be set up 
in every church, the cost being di- 
vided between the clergy and the 
parishioners. Henry II. thus, 
unwittingly perhaps, sanctioned a 
_ Bible identical with Tyndale’s which 
. his acts of parliament had stigma- 
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tized. This was the first authorized 
version. The Heb. terms Neginoth, 
Shiggaion, Sheminith, are explained. 
The sabbath is “to minister the 
fodder of the word to simple souls ”’ 
and to be “ pitiful over the weariness 
of such neighbours as laboured sore 
allthe week.’ ‘To the man of faith 
Peter’s fishing after the resurrection 
and all deeds of matrimony are pure 
spiritual ’’; to those not so, “‘ learn- 
ing, contemplation of high things, 
preaching, study of Scripture, found- 
ing of churches, are works of the 
flesh.” Purgatory “is not in the 
Bible, but the purgation and remis- 
sion of our sins is made us by the 
abundant mercy of God.” The in- 
troduction of “the table of princi- 
pal matters” entitles Rogers to be 
accounted “‘ father’’ of concordance 
and Bible dictionary writers. Co- 
verdale and Grafton in a Paris edi- 
tion afterwards diluted the notes 
and suppressed the prologue and 
prefaces which were too truthful for 
the age. 

Taverner’s Bible in 1539 was an expur- 
gated edition of Matthew’s. 

CRrRANMER in the same year 1539 issued 
his folio Bible with engraving on the 
title page by Holbein, the king on his 
throne represented giving the word 
of God to the bishops and doctors to 
distribute to the people who shout, 
Vivat rec! A preface in 1540 bears 
his initials T. C. In November of 
the same year, in a later edition, his 
name and the namesof his coadjutors, 
Cuthbert (Tonstal) bishop of Dur- 
ham, and Nicholas (Heath) bishop 
of Rochester, appear on the title 
page. Words not in the original are 
printed in different type ; an asterisk 
marks diversity in the Chaldee and 
Hebrew; marginal references are 
given, but no notes; shrinking from 
so depreciatory an epithet as the 
Apocrypha, the editors substitute 
“ Hagiographa,”’ giving Matthew’s 
preface to these disputed books 
otherwise unaltered; whence arises 
the amusing blunder that they were 
called ‘‘ Hagiographa,” because ‘‘they 
were read in secret and apart’’ (which 
was the derivation, rightly given in 
Matthew’s preface, for Apocrypha). 
In 1541 an edition states it was 
‘‘authorized”’ to be “used and fre- 
quented in every church in the king- 
dom.’’ Cranmer in the preface adopts 
the via media tone, which secured its 
retention as A. V. till 1568 (Mary’s 
reign excepted), blaming those who 
“refuse to read’ und on the other 
hand blaming “‘inordinate reading.” 
The Psalms, the Scripture quotations 
in the homilies, the sentences in’ the 
Communion, and occasional phrases 
in the liturgy (as ‘‘ worthy fruits of 
penance’’), are drawn from Cran- 
mer’s Bible. ‘‘ Love” for ‘‘charity’’ 
appears in 1 Cor. xiii. and ‘‘congre- 
gation’”’ for ‘“‘church”’; yet, with 
characteristic vacillation between 
Tyndale and the sacerdotalists, he has 
in 1 Tim. iv. 14 “with authority of 
priesthood.” 

GENEVA BIBLE. The exiles from Eng- 
land at Geneva in Mary’s reign, dis- 
satisfied with Cranmer’s version as 
retrograde, laboured two years day 
and night on the “great and wonder- 
ful work with fear and trembling.” 
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The N. T. translated by Whit- 
tingham was printed by Conrad 
Badius in 1557, the whole Bible in 
1560 ; Goodman, Pullain, Sampson, 
and Coverdale laboured with him. 
Printed in England in 1561, James 
Bodleigh having the monopoly ; atter- 
wards in 1576 Barker had it, and in 
his family the monopoly continued 
fora century; 80 editions appeared 
between 1558 and 1611. Its cheap- 
ness and greater portableness (a small 
4to, instead of Cranmer’s folio), its 
division into verses, the Roman type 
then first introduced into Bibles in- 
stead of the black letter, its helpful 
notes, and the accompanying Bible 
dictionary of editions after 1578, all 
recommended it. Tyndale’s version 
is its basis. It is the first Bible that 
omits the Apocrypba. The calendar 
prefixed commemorates ‘cripture 
facts andthe great reformers’ deaths, 
but ignores saints’ days. The notes 
were Swiss in politics, allegiance to 
monarchs being made dependent on 
their soundnessin the faith ; James I. 
was startled at the note applicable 
to his mother queen Mary (2 Chron. 
xv. 16), “‘ herein he showed that he 
lacked zeal, for she ought to have 
died.’’ This Geneva Bible,as published 
by Barker, was called ‘‘the Breeches 
Bible”’ from its transl. for “aprons” 
breeches (Gen. iii. 7), but Wickliffe 
had previously so translated. Beza’s 
Latin version was the basis of its 
N. T. according to later reprints, and 
the notes are said to be from Joac. 
Camer, P. Leseler, Villerius, and Fr. 
Junius. 


Abp. Parker consulted eight bishops 


and some deans and professors, and 
brought out ‘‘' THE Bisnops’ BIBLE” 
in folio, 1568-1572. The preface vin- 
dicated the people’s right to read the 
Scriptures. This version was based 
on Cranmer’s; it reprinted his pro- 
logue; it adopted the Genevan di- 
vision of verses; it grouped the 
books together in classes, the legal, 
historical, sapiential, and prophetic: 
the Gospels, catholic epistles, Titus, 
Philemon, and Hebrews as legal; 
Paul’s other epistles as sapiential ; 
Acts as historical; Revelation as 
prophetic. The translators attached 
their initials to the books which they 
severally translated. It never was 
popular owing to its size and cost, 
and scholars cared little for it. Its 
circulation extended little beyond the 
churches, which were ordered to be 
supplied with it. Guest, bishop of 
St. David’s, translated the Psalms ; 
Cox, bishop of Ely, Sandys of Wor- 
cester, and Bishop Alley, a good 
Hebraist, were among its writers; 
the genealogical tables were osten- 
sibly by Speed, really by the great 
Hebrew scholar, Hugh Broughton. 

Martin, Allen 
(afterwards cardinal), and Bristow, 
English refugees of the church of 
Rome, settled at Rheims, feeling the 
need of counteracting the Protestant 
versions, published a version of the 
N. T. at Rheims, based on the Vul- 
gate, in 1582, with dogmatic and 
controversial notes. The O. T. trans- 
lation was published later in Douay, 
1609. |The language was often very 
un-English, e.g. “‘ the pasche and the 
azymes,’’ Mark xvi.l; ‘‘the arch- 
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synagogue,” Mark v. 35; “‘in pre- 
puce,” Rom. iv. 9; ‘‘ obdurate with 
the fallacie of sin,’ Heb. iii. 18; 
‘a, greater hoste,’’ Heb. xi. 4; “ this 
is the annuntiation,’’ 1 John i. 5; 
“ preordinate,’’? Acts xiii. 48; “the 
justifications of our Lord,” Luke i. 
6; ‘‘ what is to me and thee ?” Johu 
ii. 4; “longanimity,’’ Rom. ii. 4; 
“ purge the old leaven that ye ma 
be a new paste, as you are azymes,”’ 
1 Cor. v. 7; ‘‘ you are evacuated from 
Christ,’’ Gal. v. 4 
AurHorizep Version. At the begin- 
ning of the reign of James I. the 
Bishops’ Bible was the one author- 
ized, the Geneva Bible was the popu- 
lar one. ‘The Puritans, through 
Reinolds, 1604, at the Hampton 
Court Conference, asked for a new 
or revised translation. The king in 
1606 entrusted 54 scholars with the 
duty, seven of whom are omitted in 
the king’s list (Burnet, Reform. 
Records), whether having died or 
declined to act. Andrewes, Saravia, 
Overal, Montague, and Barlow re- 
resented the sacerdotal party; 
einolds, Chaderton, and Lively, 
the Puritans; Henry Savile and 
John Boys represented scholarship. 
Broughton, the greatest Hebrew 
scholar of the age, owing to his 
violent temper was excluded, though 
he had already translated Job, Eecle- 
siastes, Daniel, and Lamentati ms. A 
copy of 15 instructions was sent to 
each translator. The Bishops’ Bible 
was to be as little altered as the 
original would permit. ‘“‘Church’’ 
was to be transl. for “‘ congregation,” 
and ‘‘ charity’ for “love.’’ In the 
case of words with divers significa- 
tions, that was to be kept which was 
used by eminent fathers, being 
agreeable to the propriety of the 
place and the analogy of faith. No 
marginal notes, except for explain- 


ing Heb. and Gr. words, the 
ex being recognised that 
Scripture is its own best interpreter. 


Each compuny of translators was to 
take its own books, each person to 
bring his own corrections ; the com- 
pany was to discuss them, and hav- 
ing finished their work was to send 
it on to another company. Differ- 
ences of opinion between two com- 
paniés were to be referred to a 
general meeting. Scholars were to 
be consulted, suggestions to be in- 
vited. ‘he directors were Andrewes 
dean of Westminster, Barlow dean 
of Chester, and the regius profes- 
sors of Hebrew and Greek at both 
universities. Other translations to 
be followed when more agreeing 
with the original than the Bishops’ 
Bible, viz. ‘Tyndale’s, Coverdale’s, 
Matthew’s, Cranmer’s, and Geneva. 
Two from each of the three groups 
of translators were chosen towards 
the close, and the six met in London 
to superintend the publication. The 
only payment made was to these six 
editors, £30 each for their nine 
months’ labour, from the Stationers’ 
Company. Bilson, bishop of Win- 
chester, and Dr. Miles Smith under- 
took the final correction and the 
“‘argaments ” of the several books. 
M. Smith wrote the fulsome dedi- 
cation to James J., ‘that sanctified 
person,” “enriched with singular and 
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extraordinary graces,’ “as the sun 
in his strength.” The version was 
published a.p. 1611. Calvinism ap- 
ears in the transl. ‘‘ such as should 

saved”’ (Acts ii. 47); ‘any man” 

is inserted instead of ‘‘ he” in Heb. 
x. 88; “‘the just shall live by faith, 
but if (any man) draw back,” to 
avoid what might oppose the doctrine 
of final perseverance. ‘‘ Bishopric,” 
on the prelatical side, is used for 
“oversight ’’ (Acts i. 20); contrast 
the transl. of the same Gr., 1 Pet. 
v. 2; “‘overseers”’ in Acts xx. 28 (to 
avoid identifying “bishops” and 
“elders”’), but in 1 Tim. iii. 1 
“bishop”? (same Gr.). This Author- 
ized Version did not at once super- 
sede the Bishops’ Bible and Geneva 
Bible. Walton praises it as “ emi- 
nent above all,’”’ Swift says that 
“the translators were masters of an 
English style far fitter for that work 
than any we see in our present 
writings.”’ (Letter to Lord Oxford.) 


The revision now proceeding (A.D. 


1878) promises to be a great step in 
advance towards the attainment of 
an accurate version. The revisers 
have been selected from among the 
ablest scholars of our times, without 
distinction of denomination. The 
main difficulty is to decide what 
original text to adopt for translation. 
Tischendorf’s Authonzed English 
Version of the N. T. (Tauchnitz 
edition) with the various readings of 
the three most celebrated MSS. has 
done much to fumiliarise the ordinary 
English reader with the materials 
from which he must form his own 
opinion. The new revision it is to 
be hoped will do the same in both 
the O. T. and N.T. In this, as in 
many other questions, God leaves 
men to the exercise of their own 
judgment in prayerful dependence 
on His Holy Spirit. 


Villages: chatzer, an enclosure of 


huts ; chatzeroth; from a root “ to 
enclose’; unwalled suburbs outside 
of walled towns (Josh. xiii. 28, 28, 
xv. 82; Lev. xxv. 31; 84). The 
Jehalin Arabs arrange their tents in 
a circle for security against attack ; 
the village huts were often perhaps 
similarly arranged. Cities are often 
mentioned in the O. T. with their 
dependent villages. So in the N. T., 
Mark viii. 27, “villages of Cxsarea 
Philippi.’ In Mark i. 38 “village 
towns”? (kdmopoleis) of Galilee. 
Caphar designates a regular village, 
and appearsin ‘‘ Caper-naum,”’ which 
subsequently became a town; from 
ieee “to cover” or “ protect ”’ 
(Neh. vi. 2, 1 Chron. xxvii. 25). 

Noah appears as its first culti- 
vator (Gen. ix. 20, 21) ; he probably 
preserved the knowledge of its culti- 
vation from the antediluvian world. 
Pharaoh’s dream (Gen. xl. 9-11, 
see Speaker’s Comm.) implies its 
prevalence in Egypt; this is con- 
firmed by the oldest Egyptian monu- 
ments. So also Ps. Ixxviii. 47. Osiris 
the Egyptian god is represented as 
first introducing the vine. Wine in 
Egypt was the beverage of the rich, 
beer that of the poor. The very 
early monuments represent the pro- 
cess of fermenting wine. The spies 
bare a branch with one cluster of 
grapes between two on a staff from 
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the brook Eshcol. Bunches are 
found in Palestine of ten pounds 
weight (Reland Palest., 351). Kitto 
(Phys. Hist. Palest., p. 330) says a 
bunch from a Syrian vine was sent. 
as a present from the Duke of Port- 
land to the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, weighing 19 pounds, and was 
carried on a statf by four, two bear- 
ing it in rotation. Sibmah, Hesh- 
bon, and Elealeh (Isa. xvi. 8-10, 
Jer. xlviii. 31) and Engedi (S. of Sol. 
i. 14) were famous for their vines. 
Judah with its hills and table lands 
was especially suited for vine culti- 
vation ; “ binding his foal unto the 
vine and his ass’ colt unto the choice 
vine he washed his garments in wine 
and his clothes in the blood of 
grapes, his eyes shall be red with 
wine’’ (Gen. xlix. 11, 12). Both 
Isaiah (chap. v.) and the Lord Jesus 
makea vineyard with fence and tower, — 
the stones being gathered out, the 
image of Judah (Matt. xxi. 33). 
Israel is the vine brought out of 
Egypt, and planted by Jehovah in 
the a of promise (Ps. lxxx. 8; 
comp. Isa. xxvii. 2,3). The “ gather- 
ing out of the stones” answers to 
God’s dislodging the original in- 
habitants before Israel, and the 
“fencing”? to God’s protection of 
Israel from surrounding enemies. 
“The choicest vine’ (sorek, still in 
Morocco called serki, the grapes 
have scarcely perceptible stones ; 
Jud. xvi. 4 mentions a town called 
from this choice vine Sorek) is the 
line of holy patriarchs, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Joshua, ete. The 
square ‘‘tower’? was to watch 
against depredations, and for the 
owner’s use; the “‘fence”’ to keep 
out wild boars, foxes, jackals, etc. 
(Ps. lxxx. 18, 8. of Sol. ii. 15.) The 
“fence”? may represent the law, the 
“stones”? gathered out Jerome 
thinks are the idols; the “‘ tower” 
the temple “‘in the midst”’ of Judea; 
the ‘‘ winepress,’ generally hewn 
out of the rocky soil, the altar. 
The vine stem is sometimes more 
than a foot in diameter, and 30 ft. 
in height. ‘‘ To dwell under the vine 
and figtree’’ symbolises peace and 
prosperity (1 Kings iv. 25). When 
apostate, Israel was “an empty 
vine,’ “the degenerate plant of a 
strauge vine,’ “ bringing forth fruit 
unto himself” not unto God (Jer. 
ii. 21, Hos.x.1). In Ezek. xv. 2-4 
God asks ‘‘what is the vine wood 
more than any tree?” i.e., what is 
its preeminence? None. Nay the 
reverse. Other trees yield good 
timber; but vine wood is soft, brittle 
crooked, and seldom large; will 
men take a pin of it, to hang any 
vessel thereon ?”’ not even a “ pin” 
or wooden peg can be made of it. 
Its sole excellence above all trees is” 
its fruit; when not fruit —a 
it is inferior to other trees. So, if 
God’s people lose their distinctiy 
excellency by not bearing fruits 
righteousness, they are more un 
fitable than the worldly, for the; 
are the vine, the sole end of thei 
vei is to bear ie Sade glory: 
n respects, ex in 
fruit unto God, Israel was inf 
to other nations, as Egypt, Ninev 
Babylon, in antiquity, extent, 
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sources, military power, arts and 
sciences. Its only use when fruitless 
is to be “‘ cast into the fire for fuel.” 
Gephen is a general term for the vine, 
whence the town Gophna, now Jifna, 
isnamed. Nazir is “‘the undressed 
vine,’ one every seventh and 50th 
year left unpruned. The vine is 
usually planted on the side of 
a terraced hill, the old branches 
trailing along the a 
ground and the 
fruit bearing 
shoots being raised 
on forked sticks. 
Robinson saw the 
vine trained near 
Hebron in rows 
cight or ten feet 
apart; when the 
stock is six or eight feet hich, it is 
fastened in a sloping direction to a 
stake, and the shoots extend from 
one plant to another, forming a line 
of festoons; sometimes two rows 
slant towards each other and form an 
arch. Sometimes the vine is trained 
over a rough wall three feet high, 
sometimes over a wooden framework 
so that the foliage affords a pleasant 
shade (1 Kings iv. 25). The vintage 
is in September. The people leave 
the towns and live in jodges and 
tents among the vineyards (Jud. ix. 
27); sometimes even before the vint- 
age (S. of Sol. vii. 11, 12). The 
grape gatherers plied their work with 
shouts of joy (Jer. xxv. 30). The 
finest grapes in Palestine are now 
dried as raisins, tzimmuqu. The 
juice of the rest is boiled down toa 
syrup, called dibs, much used as an 
accompaniment of foods. 

The vine was Juda’s emblem on Mac- 
cabean coins, and in the golden 
cluster over the porch of the second 
temple. It is still to be seen on their 
oldest tombstones in Europe. The 
Lord Jesus is the antitypical vine 
(Jobn xv.). | Every branch in Jesus 
He “ pruneth,” with afflictions, that 
it may bring forth more fruit. 
So each believer becomes “ pure” 
(“pruned,”’ katharoi, answering to 
kathairei, ‘He purgeth” or prun- 
eth). The pruning is first in March, 
when the clusters begin to form. 
The twig formed subsequently has 
time to shoot by April, when, if 
giving no promise, it is again lopped 
off; so again in May, if fruitless; at 
last it is thrown into the fire. On 
the road from Akka to Jerusalem, 
Robinson saw an upper ledge of rock 
scooped into a shallow trough, in 
which the grapes were trodden, and 
by a hole in the bottom the juice 
passed into a lower vat three feet 
deep, four square (Bib. Res. iii. 137). 
Other winepresses were of wood; 
thus the stone ones became per- 
manent landmarks (Jud. vii. 25). 
The vine is the emblem, as of Christ, 
so of the church and each believer. 
Vine of Sodom. Deut. xxxii. 32; 
Isa. i. 10; Jer. xxiii. 14. [See 
Apptes or Sopom.] J.D. Hooper 
objects to the Calotropis or Asclepias 
procera, the osher of the Arabs, that 
the term “vine” would scarcely be 
_ given to any but a trailing or other 
plant of the habit of a vine, and that 
its beautiful anpid cotton within would 
never suggest the idea of anything 
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Vinegar. 


Viol. 


Viper. 
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but what is exquisitely lovely. He 
therefore prefers the Cucwmis colo- 
cynthis. Tacitus writes, ‘all herbs 
growing along the Dead Sea are 
blackened by its exhalations, and so 
blasted as to vanish into ashes” 
(Hist. v. 7). Josephus (B. J. iv. 8, 
§ 4) says “‘ the ashes of the five cities 
still grow in their fruits, which have 
a colour as if they were tit to be 
eaten, but if you pluck them they 
dissolve into smoke and ashes.”’ 
The Asclepias gi- 
gantea or Calotro- 
pis has a_ trunk 
six or eight inches 
in diameter, and 
from ten to 15 ft. 
high, the bark 
cork-like and grey. 
The yellow apple- 
like fruit is yellow 
and soft and tempt- 
ing to the eye, 
but when pressed explodes with a 
puff, leaving in the hand only shreds 
and fibres. The acrid juice suggests 
the gall in Deut. xxxii. 82, “their 
grapes are grapes of gall, their clus- 
ters are bitter.”’ 

Heb. chometz, Gr. oxos. 
Wine soured, Acid and unpalatable 
(Prov. x. 26), yet to thirsty labour- 
ers the acid relieved thirst (Ruth ii. 
14). So it was used by Roman 
soldiers, pure, or mixed with water 
and called posca. Poured on nitre 
or potash it causes effervescence 
(Prov. xxv. 20). Instead of cordials, 
Christ’s enemies gave Him on the 
cross first vinegar mixed with gall 
(Matt. xxvii. 34), and myrrh (Mark 
xv. 23); which after tasting He de- 
clined, for He would not encounter 
sufferings in a state of stupefaction 
by the myrrh; to criminals it would 
have been a kindness, to the Sin- 
bearer it was meant as an insult 
(Luke xxxiii. 36). Towards the close 
of His crucifixion, to fulfil Scripture 
He cried ‘‘I thirst,’’ and vinegar was 
brought which He received (John 
xix. 28, Matt. xxvii. 48). 


APPLES OF SODOM 


Vineyards, plain of. [See Aper 


CreRAMIM.] Jud. xi. 33. 

A six stringed guitar, in old 
English (Isa. v. 12, xiv. 11; Amos 
vy. 23, vi. 5). Heb. nebel. Else- 
where transl. Psaurery [see]. 

[See ADDER and SERPENT. | 
L’pheh (isa. lix. 5); viviparous, as the 
derivation of viperimplies. Symbol 
of hypocrisy and malignity (Matt. 
iii. 7, xii. 24, xxiii. 33). 


Vophsi. Father of Nahbi, the spy 


from Naphtali (Num. xiii. 14). 


Vow. To be taken voluntarily ; but 


when taken to be conscientiously 
fulfilled (Deut. xxiii. 21-23, Eccles. 
v. 5, Neh. i. 15, Ps. 1. 14, Prov. xx. 
25). The Nazanire [see] however 
was often dedicated from infancy by 
the parent. For instances see 
Jacos (Gen. xxviii. 20-22 with xxxi. 
138, xxxv. 1-4). Vows were of three 
kinds: (1) vow of devotion, neder ; 
(2) of abstinence, esar [see Cor- 
BAN]; (8) of destruction, cherem 
(Ezra x. 8, Mic. iv. 13) [see ANa. 
THEMA]). A man could not devote to 
sacred uses the firstborn of man or 
beast, as being devoted already (Lev. 
xxvii. 26). The law of redeeming 
vowed land is given (ver. 15, 24; xxv. 
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27). An animal fit for sacrifice 
could not be redeemed; any at- 
tempting it had to bring both the 
animal and its changeling (xxvii. 9, 
10,33). An animal unfit for sacrifice, 
adding a fifth (ver. 12,13). A de- 
voted person became a servant of the 
sanctuary (2 Sam. xv. 8). The vow 
of a daughter or a wife was void if 
disallowed by the father or husband, 
otherwise it was binding (Num. xxx. 
3-16). The wages of impurity was 
excluded from vows (Deut. xxii. 17, 
18); “dog” means “ Sodomite’”’ 
(Mic. i. 7). In Ashtoreth’s and the 
Babylonian Mylitta’s worship pros- 
titution for hire devoted to the idol 
was usual (Lev. xix. 29, 2 Kings 
xxiii. 7). The head was shaven after 
a vow (Acts xviii. 18, xxi. 24). 
Vulgate. See New Testament. 
Vulture: ayyah (the red kite famed 
for sharp sight: Job xxviii. 7) ; daah 
(GLEDE or black kite: Ley. xi. 14, 
Deut. xiv. 13 raah); dayyah, the 
; Vulturide ;_ the 
words “after his 
kind”’ mark more 
than one species. 
Vultures differ 
from eagles and 
falcons by having 
the head and neck 
barer of feathers, 
the eyes not so 
sunk, the beak longer, curved only 
at the end. Cowardly ; preferring 
carrion to other food; rarely killing 
their prey, unless it be feeble. The 
griffon of the Vulturide# is noted for 
seeing its prey from the greatest 
height. Though previously scarcely 
known in the Crimea, during the 
Anglo-Russian war they remained 
near the camp throughout the cam- 
paign ; ‘‘ wheresoever the carcase is, 
there will the eagles be gathered to- 
gether”? (Matt. xxiv. 28, Job xxxix. 
30). Besides the griffon, the lammer- 
geyer and the Egyptian vulture, 
‘‘Pharaoh’s hens,” are found in 
Palestine, 
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Wages. Paid by Laban to Jacob in 
kind (Gen. xxix. 15, 20, xxx. 28, 
xxxi. 7, 8, 41; “I served 14 years for 
thy two daughters, and six years for 
thy cattle’’). The labourer’s daily 
wages (misthos) in Matt. xx. are set 
at one denarius (“penny”) a day, 
73d. of our money; comp. Tobit v. 
14, “‘adrachm.”’ Theterm opsonia 
for “wages” (Luke iii. 14) and 
Paul’s words, 2 Cor. xi. 8 (opsonion), 
“charges,” 1 Cor. ix. 7, invply that 
provisions were part of a soldier's 
wages. They should be paid every 


night (Lev. xix. 13; Deut. xxiv. 14, 
15; comp. Job xxiv. 11, Jas. v. 4, 
Jer. xxii. 18, Mal. iii. 5); spiritually, 
John iv. 36, Rom. vi. 23. 
{See Cart. ] 


Wagon. Two or 


three planks form the floor, attached 
to solid wooden wheels. The covered 
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wagons for carrying the tabernacle 
were probably of Egyptian build 
(Num. vii. 3, 8). 

Walls. [See House. ] 
were often carried 
down to the solid 
rock, as in the case 
of the temple. The iy 
foundation stones | 
are often of enor- " 
mous size, 20 to 30 ¢ 
ft. long, by three 
to} 46 <£6:>> Grin: 
broad, and five to 
7 ft. 6 in. thick; 


Foundations 


CAPITAL IN WALL, 


three at Baal- 
bek are cach 63 ft. long, and one 
in the quarry 68 ft. 4 in. long, 
17 ft. 2 in. broad, and 14 ft. 7 in. 


thick. Slabs of marble or alabaster 
line the walls of Solomon’s buildings, 
as those of Nineveh. 

War. Israelatits exodus from Egypt 
went up “according to their armies,” 
“harnessed,” lit. *‘ arranged in five 
divistons,’”’ van, centre, two wings, 
and rearguard (Ewald): Exod. vi. 26, 
xii. 37, 41, xiii. 18. | Pharaoh’s des- 
potism had supplied them with native 
officers whom they obeyed (Exod. v. 
14-21). Moses had in youth all the 
training which a warlike nation like 
Egypt could give him, and which 
would enable him to organize Israel 
asanarmy nota mob. Jehovah as 
“a man of war” was at their head 
(xv. 1, 8, xiii. 20-22); under Him 
they won their first victory, that over 
Amalek (xvii. 8-16). The68th Psalm 
of David takes its starting point 
from Israel’s military watchword 
under Jehovah in marching against 
the enemy (Num. x. 35, 36). In 
Josh. v. 13—vi. 5 Jehovah manifests 
Himself in human form as ‘“‘ the 
Captain of the host of the Lord.” 
Auntitypically the spiritual Israel 
under Jehovah battle against Satan 
with spiritual arms (2 Cor. x.4,5; 
Eph. vi. 10-17; 1 Thess. v. 8, vi. 12; 
2 Tim. ii. 3, iv. 7; Rev. vi. 2). By 
the word of His mouth shall He in per- 
son at the head of the armies of heaven 
slay antichrist and his hosts in the 
last days (Rev. xvii. 14, xix. 11-21). 

The Mosaic code fostered a_ self 
defensive, not an aggressive, spirit in 
Israel. All Israelites (with some 
merciful exemptions, Deut. xx. 5-8) 
were liable to serve from 20 years 
and upwards, thus forming a national 
yeomanry (Num. i. 3, xxvi. ; 2Chron. 
xxv. 5). The landowners and war- 
riors being the same opposed a 
powerful barrier to assaults from 
without and disruption from within. 
The divisions for civil purposes were 
the same as for military (Exod. 
xviii. 21, comp. Num. xxxi. 14); in 
both cases divided into thousands, 
hundreds, fifties, and tens, and the 
chiefs bearing the same designation 
(sari). In Deut. xx. 9 Vulg., Syr., 
etc., transl. “the captains at the 
head of the people shall array them.” 
But if ‘captains’? were subject to 
the verb and not, as A. V. object, the 
article might be expected. In A. V. 
the captains meant are subordinate 
leaders of smaller divisions. National 
landholders led by men already re- 
vered for civil authority and noble 
family descent; so long as they re- 
mained faithful to God, formed an 
army ensuring alike natioval security 
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and a free constitution in a free 
country. Employed in husbandry, 
and attached to home, they had no 
temptation to war for conquest. The 
law forbidding cavalry, and enjoining 
upon all males attendance yearly at 
the three great feasts at Jerusalem, 
made war outside Palestine almost 
impossible. Religion too treated 
them as polluted temporarily by any 
bloodshed however justitiable (Num. 
xix. 13-16, xxxi. 19; 1 Kings v. 3; 
1 Chron. xxviii. 3). A standing army 
was introduced under Saul (1 Sam. 
xiii. 2, xiv. 47-52, xviii. 5). [See 
Army.] Personal prowess of indi- 
vidual soldiers determined the issue, 
us they fought hand to hand (2 Sam. 
i. 23, 11.18; 1 Chron. xii.8; Amos ii. 
14-16), and sometimes in single com- 
bat (1 Sam. xvii., 2 Sam. ii. 14-17). 
The trumpet by varied notes sounded 
for battle or for retreat (2 Sam. ii. 
28, xviii. 16, xx. 22; 1 Cor. xiv. 
8). The priests blew the silver 
trumpets (Num. x. 9, xxxi. 6).- In 
sieges, a ‘ine of circumvallation was 


drawn round the city, and mounds 
were thrown out from this, on which 
towers were erected whence slingers 
and archers could assail the defend- 
ers! (Ezek. iv. 2; 2Sam. xx. 15; 2 
Kings xix. 32, xxv. 1). 


The Mosaic law mitigated the severi- 


ties of ancient warfare. Only males 
in arms were slain; womenand child- 
ren were spared, except the Canaan- 
ites who were doomed by God (Deut. 
xx. 138, 14; xxi. 10-14). Israel’s 
mercy was noted among neighbour- 
ing nations (1 Kings xx. 31, 2 Kings 
vi. 20-23, Isa. xvi. 5; contrast Jud. 
xvi. 21, 1 Sam. xi. 2, 2 Kings xxv. 
7). Abimelech and Menahem acted 
with the cruelty of usurpers (Jud. ix. 
45, 2 Kings xv. 16). Amaziahacted 
with exceptional cruelty (2 Chron. 
xxv. 12). Gideon’s severity to the 
oppressor Midian (Jud. vii., viii.), also 
Israel’s treatment of the same after 
suffering by Midian’s licentious and 
idolatrous wiles, and David's treat- 
ment of Moaband Ammon (probubly 
for some extraordinary treachery 
towards his father and mother), are 
not incompatible with Israel’s general 
mercy comparatively speaking. 

The highpriest’s whole 
body was washed at his consecration 
(Exod. xxix. 4, Lev. xvi. 4) ; also on 
the day of atonement. The priests’ 
hands and feet alone were washed in 
the daily tabernacle ministrations 
(Exod. xxx. 18-20). So Christians 
are once for all wholly ‘‘bathed’’ 
(leloumenoi) in regeneration which 
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WATER 


is their consecration ; and daily wash 
away their soils of hand and foot 
contracted in walking through this 
defiling world (John xiii. 10, Gr. 
“he that has been bathed needs not 
save tou wash (nipsasthai) his feet, 
but is clean all over”: 2 Cor. vii. 1; 
Heb. x. 22, 23; Eph. v. 26). The 
clothes of him who led away the 
scapegoat, and of the priest who 
offered the red heifer, were washed 
(Lev. xvi. 26, Num. xix. 7). The 
pharisaic washings of hands befvre 
eating, and of the whole body after 
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WASHING UTENSILS, 


being in the market (Mark vii. 2-4), 
turned attention off from the spirit 
of the law, which aimed at teaching 
inward purity, to a mere outward 
purification. In the sultry and dusty 
East water for the feet was provided 
for the guests (Luke vii. 44, Gen. 
xviii. 4). The Lord Jesus by washing 
His disciples’ feet taught our need of 
His cleansing, and His great humility 
whereby that cleansing was effected 
(comp. 1 Sam. xxv. 41, 1 Tim. v. 10). 
The sandals, without stockings, 
could not keep out dust from the 
feet; hence washing them was usual 
before either dining or sleeping (8. 
of Sol. v. 3). Again, the usage of 
thrusting the hand into a common 
dish rendered cleansing of the hand 
indispensable before eating. It was 
only when perverted intoa self right- 
eous ritual] that our Lord protested 
against it (Matt. xv. 2, Luke xi. 38). 


Watches of the night. The Jews 


reckoned three military watches: the 
‘first’? or beginning of the watches 
(Lam. ii. 19), from sunset to ten 
o'clock; the second or “middle 
watch”? was from ten till two 
o'clock (Jud. vii. 19); the third, 
“the morning watch,” from two 
to sunrise (Exod. xiv. 24, 1 Sam. xi. 
11). Afterwards under the Romans 
they had four watches (Matt. xiv. 
25): Luke xii. 38, “even, midnight, 
cockcrowing, and morning” (Mark 
xiii. 35); ending respectively at 
9p.m., midnight, 3 a.m., and 6 a.m. 
(comp. Acts xii. 4.) Watchmen 
patrolled the streets (S. of Sol. iii. 3, 
v. 7; Ps. exxvii. 1), 

The heat of summer and 
many months of 
drought necessita- 
ted also appliances 
for storing and con- 
veying water; and 
remains still exist 
of the Poots [see] 
of Solomon situ- 
ated near Beth- 
lehem, and of the aqueduct near 
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AQUEDUCT NEAR JERICHO, 


Jericho which was constructed by 
the Romans. / 


WATER OF JEALOUSY 


Water of jealousy. Num. v. 11- 
31. The appointed test of a wife’s 
infidelity ; an instance of the special 
providence which ruled the Israelite 
theocracy (Num. v.). An ordeal 
which could not injure the innocent at 
all (for \the ingredients were in them- 
selves harmless), or punish the guilty 
except hy miracle; whereas in the 
ordeals by fire in the dark ages the 
innocent could scarcely escape except 
by miragle. The husband brought 
the woman befure the priest, bearing 
the tenth of an ephah of barley meal, 
which was thrown on the blazing 
altar. As she stood holding the 
offering, so tlie priest held an earthen 
vessel of holy water mixed with the 
dust of the floor of the sanctuary, and 
declared her freedom from hurt if 
innocent, but cursed her if guilty ; he 
then wrote th2 curses in a book and 
washed them 1nTOo (so transl. ver. 23) 
the bitter water, which the woman had 
then to drink, answering ‘“‘ amen’’ to 
the curse. If innocent she obtained 
conception (ver. 28). Thus the law 
provided a legal vent for jealousy, 
mitigating its violent outbursts, so 
terrible in orientals, protecting the 
woman if innocent, and punishing 
her by Divine interposition if guilty. 
Dust 1s the emblem of condemnation 
(Gen. iii. 14, Mic. vii. 17; comp. 
John viii. 6, 8). Her drinking the 
water symbolised her full acceptance 
of the conditional curse (Ezek. iii. 
1-3, Jer. xv. 16, Rev. x. 9) and its 
actual operation on her if guilty (Ps. 
cix. 18). The oath and the solemn 
ritual accompanying would deter a 


Weasel. 


Weaving. 


al? } 


at harvest in pentecost the firstfruits 
of the ripened whole produce were 
waved to Him, in token of His gra- 
cious and almighty operation all 
around us. 


Way. Used in the sense “ religious 


system,’ course of life (Ps. exxxix. 
24). Amos viii. 14, ‘‘the manner of 
Beersheba.”? The new religion of 
Christ (Acts ix. 2, xix. 9). 

So the Mishna interprets 
choled (Lev. xi. 29), meaning an animal 
that glides or slips away. So LXX. 
and Vulg. But Bochart takes it as 
akin to the Arabic chuld, ‘‘the 
mole”; chephar is the more usual 
Heb. for the mole (Isa. ii. 20). The 
cioled was unclean. 

[See Linen.] The ‘‘fine 
linen”? of Joseph (Gen. xli. 42) ac- 
cords with existing specimens of 
Egyptian weaving equal to the finest 
ecambric. The Israelites learned from 
the Egyptians the art, and so could 
weave the tabernacle curtains (Exod. 
xxxv. 385). In Isa. xix. 9 Gesenius 
transl. chorai (from chur, ‘‘ white’’) 
“they that weave white cloth,” for 
“networks’’ (Esth. i. 6, viii. 15). 
The Tyrians got from Egypt their 
“* fine linen with broidered work ”’ for 
sails (Ezek. xxvii. 7). Men wove 
anciently (1 Chron. iv. 21); latterly 
females (1 Sam. ii. 19; Prov. xxx. 
13, 19, 24). The Egyptian loom was 
upright, and the weaver stood. Jesus’ 
seaniless coat was woven “from the 
top’’ (John xix. 23). In Lev. xiii. 48 
the ‘‘warp’’ and ‘ woof”’ are not parts 
of woven cloth, but yarn prepared 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


the marriage feast for a week with 
Leah (xxix. 27), are explicit allusions 
to this division of time (comp. Jud. 
xiv. 12); also Joseph’s mourning for 
Jacob seven days (Gen. 1.10). The 
week of seven days was the basis of 
the sabbatical seven years, and of the 
jubilee year after seven sevens of 
years. Pentecost came a week of 
weeks after passover, and was there- 
fore called the feast of weeks (Exod. 
xxxiv. 22). The passover and the 
tabernacles’ feast was for seven days 
each. [See SabsaTH, on the begin- 
ning of this division dating as far 
back as God’s rest on the seventh 
day after creation.!| It prevailed in 
many ancient nations; all the Sem- 
itic races, the Peruvians, Hindoos, 
and Chinese. The Mahratta week 
has Aditwar (from aditya the sun, 
and war day), Somwaz (from som the 
moon) Monday, Mungulwar (from 
Mungul Mars) Tuesday, Boodhwar 
(from Boodh Mercury) Wednesday, 
Bruhusputwar (from Bruhuspute 
Jupiter), Shookurwar (from Shookru 
Venus), and Shuniwar (from Shunt 
Saturn). As Judah’s captivity in 
Babylon was for 70 years, so its time 
of deliverance by Messiah was to be 
70 sevens of years (Dan. ix. 24-27). 
[See Daniez.] Seven was a pre- 
dominant number in Persia; seven 
days of feasting, seven chamberlains, 
seven princes (Esth. i. 5, 10, 14). 
Rome adopted the division by weeks. 
Weights and Measures. 
WEIGHTS: mishkol from shekel (the 


guilty woman from facing it. No 
instance is recorded of the use of this 
ordeal, as probably the husband of 
an adulteress generally preferred the 
easier method, viz. to divorce the 
guilty wife. The Talmud says the 
trial lapsed into disus2 40 years before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
that because adultery was so common 
God would no longer inflict upou 
women the curses (comp. Hos. iv. 14). 
The Hzyptian romance of Setnau 


weight in com- 
5 monestuse); even, 
a stone, anciently 
used as a weight ; 
peles, scales. Of 
all Jewish weights 


the shekel was the 
most accurate, as 
a half shekel was 
ordered by God to 
be paid by every 
Israelite as a ran- 
som. From the 
period of the exodus there were 


WINDING YARN, 


for warp and yarn prepared for woof. 
The speed of the shuttle, the decisive 
cutting of the web from the thrum 
when the web is complete, symbolise 


SCALES. 


(the third century B.c.) illustrates it ; 
Ptahneferka takes a leaf of papyrus 
and on it copies a magical formula, 
then dissolves the writing in water, 
drinks the decoction, and knows in 
consequence all it contains. Moses 
probably, as in other cases, under 
God’s direction modified existing 
usages. A trial by red water among 
W. Africans somewhat accords with 
the Mosaic institution. 
Wave offering. [See Sacririce.] 
Accompanied ‘‘ peace  offerings”’; 
the right shoulder, the choicest part 
of the victim, was ‘“‘heaved” or 
raised, and- waved, and eaten by the 
worshipper. On the second day of 
the passover a sheaf of green corn 
was waved, with the sacrifice of a 
first year lamb ; from this began the 
reckoning to pentecost. Abib, the 
passover month, means the month of 
the green ear; the birth of Israel 
into national life, and the birth of 
the earth’s fruits on which man de- 
pends into natural life, are appro- 
pias combined in the passover. 
he firstborn of men and the first 
produce of the earth were at once 
consecrated to the Lord in acknow- 
ledgment of His ownership of all. So 


the rapid passing away of life and its 
being cut off at a stroke (Job vii. 6, 
Isa. xxxviii. 12) ; each day, like the 
weaver's shuttle, leaves a thread 
behind. Textures with gold thread 
interwoven (Ps. xlv. 18) were most 
valuable. ‘he Babylonians wove 
men and animals on robes; Achan 
appropriated such a ‘‘ goodly Baby- 
lonish garment” (Josh. vii. 21). 
Sacerdotal garments were woven 
without seam (Josephus, Ant. iii. 7, 
§ 4); so Jesus’ ‘coat without seam’”’ 
(John xix. 23) was appropriately 
sacerdotal, as He was at once the 
Priest and the sacrifice. 


Week. Heb. shabua’, a period of 


sevens; Gr. hebdomas. Is astro- 
nomically an appropriate division, 
as being the fourth of the 28 days’ 
lunar month (more exactly 27 days, 
7 hours, and 43 minutes). In Gen. 
iv. 3 marg. “at the end of days” 
the reference may be to such a 
period; but Abenezra explains ‘at 
the end of the year,’’ viz. after the 
fruits of the earth were gathered in, 
the usual time for sacrifice. Noah’s 
waiting other “seven days’’ (viii. 
10), and Laban’s requiring Jacob to 
fulfil Leah’s ‘week,’ 7.e. celebrate 


two shekels, one for ordinary busi- 
ness (Exod. xxxviii. 29, Josh. vii. 21, 
2 Kings vii. 1, Amos viii. 5), the 
other, which was larger, for religious 
uses (Hxod. xxx. 18, Lev. v. 15, Num, 
iii. 47). The silver in the half shekel 
was ls. 33d.; it contained 20 gerahs, 
lit. beans, a name of a weight, as cur 
grain from corn. The Attic tetra- 
dracim, or Gr. stater, was equi- 
valent to the shekel. The didrachm 
of the LXX. at Alexandria was 
equivalent to the Attic tetradrachm. 
The shekel was about 220 grains 
weight. In 2 Sam. xiv. 26 “ shekel 
after the king’s weight” refers to 
the perfect standard kept by David. 
Michaelis makes five to three the 
proportion of the holy shekel to the 
commercial shekel; for in Ezek. xlv. 
12 the maneh contains 60 of the holy 
shekels; in 1 Kings x. 17, 2 Chron. 
ix. 16, each maneh contained 100 
commercial shekels, i.e. 100 to 60 
or five to three. After the captivity 
the holy shekel alone was used. The 
half shekel (Exod. xxxviii. 26, Matt. 
xvii. 24) was the beka (meaning divi- 
sion): the quarter shekel, reba; the 
20th of the shekel, gerah. Hussey 
calculates the shekel at half ounce 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


avoirdupois, and the maneh half 
pound, 140z.; 60 holy sheke:s were 
in the maneh, 38000 in the silver 
talent, so 50 maneh in the talent : 
660,000 grains, or 94 lbs. 5 oz. 
The gold talent is made by 
Smith’s Bible Dict. 100 manehs, 
double the silver talent (50 manehs) ; 
by the Imperial Bible Dict. identical 
with it. [See SHeket, Money, Tat- 
EnT.} A gold maneh contained 100 
shekels of gold. The Hebrew talents of 
silver and copper were exchangeable 
in the proportion of about one to 80; 
50 shekels of silver are thought equal 
to a talent of copper. “Talent” 
means a circle or aggregate sum, 
One talent of gold corresponded to 
24 talents of silver. 

Measures. Those of length are de- 
rived from the human body. The 
Hebrews used the forearm as the 
“ cubit,’’ but not the “ foot.’? The 
Egyptian terms hin, ephah, and am- 
mah (cubit) favour the view that the 
Hebrews derived their measures from 
Egypt. The similarity of the Hebrew 
to the Athenian scales for liquids 
makes it likely that both came from 
the one origin, viz. Egypt. 

Piazzi Smyth observes the sacred cubit 
of the Jews, 25 inches (to which Sir 
Isaac Newton’s calculation closely 
approximates), is represented in the 
great pyramid, 2500 B.c.; in con- 
trast to the ordinary standard cubits, 
from 18 to 21 inches, the Egyptian 
one which Israel had to use in 
Egypt. The 25-inch cubit measure 
is better than any other in its supe- 
rior earth-axis commensurability. 
The inch is the real unit of British 
linear measure: 25 such inches (in- 
creased on the present parliamentary 
inch by one thousandth) was Israel’s 
sacred cubit; 1.00099 of an English 
inch makes one pyramid inch; the 
earlier English inch was still closer to 
the pyramid inch. Smyth remarks 
that no heathen device of idolatry, 
not even the sun and moon, is pour- 
trayed in the great pyramid, though 
there are such hieroglyphics in two 
olier pyramids. He says the British 
corn measure “‘ quarter”’ is just one 
fourth of the coffer in the king’s 
chamber, which is the same capacity 
as the Saxon chaldron or four 
quarters. The small passage of the 
pyramid represents a unit day; the 
grand gallery, seven unit days or a 
week. The grand gallery is seven 
times as high as one of the small 
and similarly inclined passages=350 
inches, 7.e. seven times 50 inches. 
The names Shofo and Noushofo 
(Cheopsand Chephren of Herodotus) 
are marked in the chambers of con- 
struction by the stonemasons at the 
quarry. The Egyptian dislike to those 
two kings was not because of forced 
labour, for other pyramids were built 
so by native princes, but because 
they overthrew the idolatrous tem- 
ples. The year is marked by the 
entrance step into the great gallery, 
90° inches, going 366 times into the 
circumference of the‘pyramid. The 
seven overlappings of the courses of 
polished stones on the eastern and the 
western sides of the gallery represent 
two weeks of months of 26 days each ; 
so there are 26 holes in the western 
ramp; on the other ramp 28, in the 
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antechamber two day holes over and 
above the 26. Four grooves represent 
four years, three of them hollow and 
one full, 7.e. three years in which only 
one day is to be added to the 14x 26 
for the year; the fourth full from W. 
to K., 1.e. two days to be added on 
leap year, 366 days. ‘The full groove 
not equal in breadth to the hollow 
one implies that the true length of 
the year is not quite 3654 days. Job 
(xxxviii. 6) speaks of the earth’s 
“sockets”’ with imagery from the 
pyramid, which was built by careful 
measurement on a prepared platform 
of rock. French savants a.p. 1800 
described sockets in the levelled rock 
fitted to receive the four corner stones. 
The fifth corner stone was the top- 
stone completing the whole; the 
morning stars singing together at 
the topstone being put to creation 
answers to the shoutings, Grace unto 
it, at the topstone being put to re- 
demption (Job xxxviii. 7, Zech. iv. 7) ; 
Eph. ii. 19, ‘‘ the chief corner stone 
in which all the building fitly framed 
together groweth into an holy tem- 
ple.’’ The topstone was “ disallowed 
by the builders” as “a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence” to 
them; for the pyramids previously 
constructed were terrace topped, not 
topped with the finished pointed 
cornerstone. Pyramid is derived from 
peram “lofty” (Ewald), from pwros 
“wheat ”’ (P. Smyth). The mean 
density of the earth (5,672) is intro- 
duced into the capacity and weight 
measures of the pyramid (Isa. xl. 12). 
The Egyptians disliked the number 
jive, the characteristic of the great 
pyramid, which has five sides, five 


SECTION OF GREAT PYRAMID, 


angles, five corner stones, and the five 
sided coffer. Israel’s predilection for 
it appears in their marching five in a 
rank (Heb. for “ harnessed ’’), Exod. 
xiii. 18; according to Manetho, 
250,000, i.e. 5 x 50,000; so the 
shepherd kings at Avaris are de- 
scribed as 250,000 ; 50 inches is the 
grand standard of length in the 
pyramid, five is the number of books 
in the pentateuch, 50 is the number 
of the jubilee year, 25 inches (5* 5) the 
cubit, an integral fraction of the 
earth’s axis of rotation, 50 thenumber 
of pentecost. [See NumBerR.] The 
cow sacrifice of Israel was an ‘‘abom- 
ination to the Egyptians”’; and the 
divinely taught builders of the great 
pyramid were probably of the chosen 
race, in the line of, though preceding, 
Abraham and closer to Noah, intro- 
ducers into Egypt of the pure worshi 

of Jehovah (such as Melchizedek hel 

after its apostasy to idols, maintain- 
ing the animal sacrifices originall 

ordained by God (Gen. iii. 21. iv. 4, 
7; Heb. xi. 4), but rejected in Egypt; 
forerunners of the hyksos or shepherd 
kings who from the Canaan guarter 
made themselves masters of Egypt. 
The enormous mass of unoccupied 
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masonry would have been useless as 
a tomb, but necessary if the pyramid 
was designed to preserve an equal 
temperature for unexceptionable 
scientific observations; 100 ft. deep 
inside the pyramid would prevent a 
variation of heat beyond 01 degree 
of Fahrenheit, but the king’s cham- 
ber is 180) ft. deep to compensate for 
the altering of air currents through 
the passages. 

The Hebrew finger, about seven tenths 
of an inch, was the smaller measure. 
The palm or handbreadth was four 
fingers, three or four inches; illus- 
trates the shortness of time (Ps. xxxix. 
5). The span, the space between the 
extended extremities of the thumb 
and little finger, three palms, abuut 
seven and a half inches. The old 
Mosaic or sacred cubit (the length 
from the elbow to the end of the 
middle finger, 25 inches) was a hand- 
breadth longer than the civil eubit of 
the time cf the captivity (from the 
elbow to the wrist, 21 inches): Ezek. 
xl. 5, xliii. 18; 2 Chron. iii. 3, “cubits 
after the first (according to the 
earlier) measure.”’ The Mosaic eubit 
(Thenius in Keil on 1 Kings vi. 2) was 
two spans, 20} Dresden inches, 214,512 
Parisian lines long.. Og’s bedstead, 
nine cubits long (Deut. iii. 11) “after 
the cubit of a man,”’ 7.e. according to 
the ordinary cubit (comp. Rev. xxi. 
17) as contrasted with any smaller 
cubit, was of course much longer 
than the giant himself. In Ezek. 
xli. 8 (atzilah) Henderson transl. for 
“great”’ cubits, lit. “to the ex- 
tremity’’ of the hand; Fairbairn, ‘‘to 
the joining’”’ between one chamber 
and another below; Buxtorf, “tothe 
wing’’ of the house. The measuring 
reed of Ezek. xl. 5 was six cubits long. 
Furlong (stadion), one eighth of a 
Roman mile, or 606 ft. (Luke xxiv. 
13), 53$ ft. less than’ our furlong. 
The mile was eight furlongs or 1618 
English yards, i.e. 142 yards less than 
the Euglish statute mile; the mile- 
stones still remain in some places. 
Matt. v. 41, “‘“compel,’’ angareusei, 
means lit. impress you as a post 
courier, originally a Persian custom, 
but adopted by the Romans. r 

Sabbath day’s journey [see SABBATH ]. 
A little way (Gen. xxxv. 16, kibrah) 
is a definite length: Onkelos, an 
acre; Syriac, aparasang (30 furlongs). 
The Jews take it to be a mile, which 
tradition makes the interval between 
Rachel’s tomb and Ephrath, or 
Bethlehem (xlviii. 7); Gesenius, a 
French league. 

A day’s journey was about 20 to 22 
miles (Num. xi. 81, 1 Kings xix. 4). 
Dry measures. A cab (2 Kings vi. 25), 
a sixth of a seah; four sextaries or 
two quarts. Omer, an Egyptian word, 
only in Exodus and Leviticus (Exod. 
xvi. 16, Lev. xxiii. 10) ; the tenth of 
an ephah ; Josephus makes it seven 
Attic cotyle or three and a half pints 
(Ant. iii. 6, § 6), but its proportion 
to the bath (Ezek. xlv. 11; Josephus, 
Ant. viii. 2, § 9) would make the 
omer seven and a half pints; issaron 
or a tenth was its later name; an 
omer of manna was each Israelite’s 
daily allowance; one was kept in the 
holiest place as a memorial (Exod. 
xvi. 83. 34), but had disappeared 
before Solomon’s reign (1 Kings viii. 


Well. 


WELL 


9). A seah (Gen. xviii. 6), the third 
of an ephah, and containing six cabs 
(rabbins), three gallons (Josephus, 
Ant. ix. 4, § 5); the Greek saton 
(Matt. xiii. 83). Ephah, from iph 
to measure, ten omers, equal to the 
bath (Ezek. xlv.11); Josephus (Ant. 
viii. 2, § 9) makes it nine gallons; 
the rabbins make it only haif. The 
half homer was called lethek (Hos. 
iii. 2). The homer or cor was origin- 
ally an ass load; Gesenius, an heap. 
A measure for liquids or dry goods; 
ten ephahs (Ezek. xlv. 14), 7.e. 90 
gallons, if Josephus’ (Ant. viii. 2, §9) 
computation of the bath or ephah as 
nine gallons be right. The rabbins 
make it 45 gallons. 
Liywid measures. The log, acotyle or 
half pint; akin to our lake, a hol- 
low ; twelfth of the hin, which was 
sixth of a bath or 12 pints. The bath 
was an ephah, the largest Hebrew 
liquid measure, nine gallons (Jo- 
sephus), but tour and a half (rabbins). 
The sextary contained nearly a pint, 
translated ‘‘ pots ’’ in Mark vii. 4-8. 
The cheniax (Rev. vi. 6) one quart, 
or else one pint and a half; in 
scarcity a penny or denarius only 
bought a cheenix, but ordinarily a 
bushel of wheat. The modius, 
*‘bushel,” two gallons, found in 
every household, therefore preceded 
by the Greek “the” (Matt. v. 15). 
Metretes, “ firkin” (John ii.6), nearly 
nine gallons; answering to the Hebrew 
bath. The coros or cor, “measure ” 
(Luke xvi. 7) of corn; bath (xvi. 6), 
“measure’’ of oil. Twelve logs one 
hin; six hins one bath. One cab and 
four fifths one omer. Three omers 
and one third, one seah. Three seahs 
one ephah. Ten ephahs one homer. 
{See Fountatn.] As een, 
“fount,” lit. eye, refers to the water 
springing up to us, so beer, ‘‘ well,” 
from a root ‘‘to bore,” refers to our 
finding our way down to it. The 
Bir- and the En- are always distinct. 
The rarity of wells in the Sinaitic 
region explains the national rejoicings 
over Beer or the well, afterwards 
Beer-Elim, “ well of heroes’? (Num. 
xxi. 16, 17,18, 22). God commanded 
Moses to cause the well to be dug; 
rinces, nobles, and people, all 
eartily, believingly, and joyfully co- 
operated in the work. aming a 
well marked right of property in it. 
To destroy it denoted conquest or 
denial of right of property (Gen. xxi. 
30, 31, xxvi. 15-33; 2 Kings iii. 19; 
Deut. vi. 11; Num. xx. 17, 19; Prov. 
v.15). “Drink waters out of thine 
own cistern, and running waters out 
of thine own well,’”’ i.e. enjoy the 
love of thine own wife alone. Wells 
and cisterns are the two sources of 
oriental supply, each house had its 
own cistern (2 Kings xviii. 31); to 
thirst for filthy waters is suicidal. 
S. of Sol. iv. 12: in Palestine 
wells are excavated in the limestone, 
with steps descending to them (Gen. 
xxiv. 16). A low stone wall for pro- 
tection (Kxod. xxi. 33) surrounds the 
brim ; on it sat our Lord in convers- 
ing with the Samaritan woman 
_ (John iv. 6,11). A stone cover was 
above; this the woman placed on 
the well at Bahurim (2 Sam. xvii. 
19), transl. “the woman spread the 
covering over the well’s mouth.”’ A 


Whale: 
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rope and bucket or water skin raised 
the water; the 
marks of the rope 
are still visible in 
the furrows worn 
in the low wall. 
Transl. Num. xxiv. 
7, he) Teha tl 
stream with water = 
out of his two 
buckets,”’ viz. suspended from the 
two ends of a pole, the usual way of 
fetching water from the Euphrates 
in Balaam’s neighbourhood. Wells 


WATER CARRIERS, 


are often contended for and are 
places of Bedouin attacks on those 
drawing water (Exod. ii. 16, 17; 
Jud. v. 11; 2 Sam. xxiii. 15, 16). 
Oboth (Num. xxi. 10, 11) means holes 
dug in the ground for water. Beer- 
lahairoi is the first well mentioned 
(Gen. xvi. 14). Beersheba, Rehob- 
oth, and Jacob’s well are leading 
instances of wells (xxi. 19, xxvi. 22). 
They are sunk much deeper than 
ours, to prevent drying up. Jacob’s 
well is 75 ft. deep, seven feet six 
inches in diameter, and lined with 
rough masonry; a pitcher unbroken at 
the bottom evidenced that there was 
water at some seasons, otherwise the 
fall would have broken the pitcher. 
Heb. tannin, Gr. ketos. 
Gen. i. 21, transl. ‘‘ sea monsters.” 
The crocodile in Ezek. xxix. 3, xxxii. 
2; the “dragon” in Isa. xxvii. 1; 
tan means the crocodile; also Job 
vii. #2. [See Jonanw on the whale 
or sea monster in which he was mi- 
raculously preserved, type of Him 
over whose head for our sakes went 
all the waves and billows of God’s 
a Ps. xlii. 7, lxix. 2, Gal. iii. 
13. 


Wheat. The wheat harvest (usually 


in the end of May) in Palestine is 
mentioned as early as Reuben (Gen. 
xxx. 14), comp. Isaac’s hundred fold 
increase (xxvi. 12). The crops are 
now thin and light, no manure being 
used and the same grain grown on 
the same soil year by 
year. Three varie- 
ties are grown, all 
bearded. Thesickle 
was in use for cut- 
ting corn as well as 
sometimes for the 
vintage (Rev. xiv. © 
18, 19). Generally 
the ears only were 
cut off, the long straw being left in 
the ground. 


REAPING WITH 
SICKLE, 


Whirlwind: suphah, from a root 


“‘sweeping away,’ and se’arah 
“tossed about.’ In Ps. Ixxvii. 18 
*“Thy thunder was in the heaven,” 
lit. ‘in the wheel,” i.e. the rotation 
of the visible heavens phenomenally 
round the earth, but LXX., Chald., 
Vulg. “in a whirl,’ whirled about. 
Ezek. x. 13 transl. “it was cried 
unto them whirling”; they were 
called to put themselves into rapid 


WIDOW 


revolution. Jehovah speaks the 
word which sets the machine of 
providence in motion, ‘the wheel 
(cycle) of creation”? or “nature” ; 
Jas. il. 6, ton trochon geneseds, one 
fourfold wheel, two circles cutting 
one another at right angles. <A 
‘whirlwind’? moving on its own 
axis is not meant in 2 Kings ii. 11. 
In Job xxxvii. 9 ‘‘out of the south 
(lit. chamber, God’s unseen regions 
in the southern hemisphere) cometh 
the whirlwind”’ (Isa. xxi. 1); the 
south wind driving before it burn- 
ing sands come; from the Arabian 
deserts upon Babylon (Zech. ix. 14). 


Widow. Cared for specially by the 


law, in the triennial tithes, ete. 
Deut. xix. 29, xxiv. 17, xxvi. 12, 
xxvii. 19; Exod. xxii. 22; Job xxiv. 
8, xxix. 13; Isa. i. 17 ; Matt. xxiii. 14. 
God is “judge of the widows’’ (Ps. 
Ixviii. 5, exlvi. 9), therefore the judge 
or righteous vindicator of His church, 
and of Israel specially (Isa. liv.), 
widowed by His bodily absence, 
against her adversary Satan (Luke 
xviii. 1-7). For pious widows see 
ANNA, and the one who gave her 
all to the Lord’s treasury (Luke ii. 
36, 37, xx. 47, xxi. 1-4). 


Three classes of widows are distin- 


guished in 1 Tim. vy. (1) The ordi- 
nary widow. (2) The widow indeed, 
i.e. destitute, and therefore to be 
relieved by the church, not having 
younger relatives, whose duty it is 
to relieve them (let them, the child- 
ren or descendants, learn first, 
before calling the church to support 
them, to show reverent dutifulness 
towards their own elder destitute 
female relatives). (3) The presby- 
teral widow (ver. 9-11). Let none 
be enrolled as a presbyteral widow 
who is less than 60 years old. Not 
deaconesses, who were chosen at a 
younger age (40 was fixed as the 
limit at the council of Chalcedon) 
and who had virgins (latterly called 
widows) as well as widows among 
them, comp. Dorcas (Acts ix. 41). 
As expediency required presbyters to 
be but once married (1 Tim. iii. 2, 
Tit. i. 6), so also presbyteresses. 
(The feeling among Jews and Gen- 
tiles being against second marriages, 
the desire for conciliation in matters 
indifferent, where no principle was 
compromised, accounts for this rule 
in the case of bishops, deacons, and 
presbyteresses, whose aim was to be 
all things to all men that by all 
means they might save some: 1 Cor. 
ix. 22, x. 33.) The reference in 1 Tim. 
v. 9 cannot, as in ver. 3, be to provid- 
ing church maintenance, for then the 
restriction to widows above 60 would 
be harsh, as many might need help at 
an earlier age. So the rules that 
she should not have been twice mar- 
ried, and that she must have brought 
up children and lodged strangers, 
would be strange, if the reference 
were to eligibility for church alms. 
Tertullian (‘De velandis Virgini- 
bus,’’ 9), Termas (Shep. i. 2), and 
Chrysostom (Hom. 31) mention an 
order of ecclesiastical widows, not 
less than 60 years old, who minis- 
tered to widows and orphans. Their 
experimental knowledge of the trials 
of the bereaved adapted them for 
such an office and for general 
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supervision of their sex. Age 
was a requisite, as in presbyters, 
to adapt them for influencing 
younger women; they were sup- 
ported by the church, but were not 
the only widows so supported (1 
Tim. v. 3, 4). 

Wilderness of the wanderings. 
{On Israel’s route from Rameses to 
Sinai see Exopus and Eeypt.] 
Kadesh or Kadesh Barnea (=son of 
wandering = Bedouin, or “land of 
earthquake,” as Ps. xxix. 8, “ the 
Lord shaketh the wilderness of 
Cades’’) was the encampment from 
which the spies were sent and to 
which they returned (Num. xii. 26, 
xxxil. 8), on the W. of the wilder- 
ness of Zin, which was N.E. of the 
wilderness of Paran; S. of the wild- 
erness of Paran was the wilderness 
of Sinai between the gulfs of Akabah 
and Suez. Comparing Num. xii. 16 
with xxxiii. 18, and xiii. 3, 21, 26, we 
see that the Kadesh of xiii. is the 
Rithmah of xxxiii. The stages cata- 
logued in this last chapter are those 
visited during the years of penal 
wandering. Rithmah (from retem 
the ‘‘ broom” abounding there) de- 
signates the encampment during the 
first march towards Canaan (ver. 18); 
Kadesh the second encampment, in 
the same district though not on the 
same spot, in the 40th year (ver. 86- 
38); N. of mount Hor where Aaron 
died, and to which Israel marched as 
the first stage in their journey when 
denied a passage through mount Seir 
(Num. xx. 21, 22). From the low 
ground of Kadesh the spies ‘‘ went 
up’’ to search the land, whicl. is 
called the mountain (xiii. 17, 21, 22). 
The early encampment at Rithmah 
(xxxili. 18, 19) took place in mid- 
summer in the second year after 
the exodus (for Israel quitted Sinai 
the 20th day of the second month, 
x. 11, i.e. the middle of May ; next 
the month at Kibroth Hattaavah 
would bring them to July); the later 
at Kadesh the first month of the 40th 
year (xx. 1). At the first encamp- 
ment they were at Kadesh for at 
least the 40 days of the spies’ search 
(xiii. 25); here Moses and the ta- 
bernacle remained (xiv. 44) when 
the people presumptuously tried to 
occupy the land in spite of Jehovah’s 
sentence dooming all above 20 to 
die in the wilderness (the name Ka- 
desh, “‘holy,’? may be due to the 
long continuance of the holy taber- 
nacle there). After their repulse 
they lingered for long (“ many 
days,’’ Deut. i. 45, 46) hoping for a 
reversal of their punishment. At 
last they broke up their prolonged 
encampment at Kadesh and com- 
passed mount Seir many days (Deut. 
li. 1), i.e. wandered in the wilderness 
of Paran until the whole generation 
of murmurers had died. The wil- 
derness is called Et Tih, i.e. ‘of 
wandering,” or “ Pavan,” being sur- 
rounded W. and §. by the Paran 
mountains (Num. xiii. 26; the lime- 
stone of the pyramids is thought 
to have been brought from Et Tih). 
To this period belong the 17 stages 
of xxxili. 19-36. 

Early in the 40th year (xx. 1) Israel 
reassembled at Kadesh and stayed 
for three or four months (comp. xx. 
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1 with 22-28, xxxiii. 88). Miriam 
died here. Soon the people ga- 
thered here in fall number, ex- 
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hausted the water supply, and were 
given water miraculously from the 
rock. Thence proceeding, they were 
at mount Hor refused a passage 
through Edom ; then by the marches 
of xxxili, 41-49 they went round 
Edom’s borders to Moab’s plains. 
At mount Hor Arad attacked them 
and brought destruction on his 
cities (xxi. 8). In xx. 1 the words 
“Tsrael even the whole congrega- 
tion”’ mark the reassembling of the 
people at the close of the 40 years, 
as the same words in xiii. 26, xiv. 
1, mark the commencement of the 
penal wandering. The 388 inter- 
vening years are a blank, during 
which the covenant was in abeyance 
and the ‘‘ congregation ’’’ broken up. 
The tabernacle and its attendant 
Levites, priests, and chiefs, formed 
the rallying point, moving from time 
to time to the different stations 
specified up and down the country 
as the people’s head quarters. Ke- 
helathah and Makheloth (‘‘ assem- 
bling,’’ ‘‘assemblies’’) were proba- 
bly places of extraordinary gather- 
ings. At other times the Israelites 
were scattered over the wilderness of 
Paran as nomads feeding their flocks 
wherever they found pasture. This 
dispersion for foraging meets the 
objections raised on the ground of 
subsistence for such a multitude for 
so long. ‘The plain er Rahah, W. 
of Sinai, now bare, is described by 
a traveller in the 16th century as a 
“vast green plain.’ The forests 
then existing tended to produce a 
greater rainfall and therefore better 
pasture than at present, when scarcely 
any wood is left (the Bedouins burn- 
ing theacacias for chareoal). Various 
events and enactments belonging to 
the 38 years’ wandering (the law of 


the meat offering, the stoning of the’ 


sabbath breaker, etc., chap. xv.; 
Korah’s rebellion, etc., xvi. ; Aaron’s 
rod budding, xvii.; the Levites’ and 
priests’ charge and portion, xviii. ; 
the red heifer water of separation, 
xix.) are recorded in xv. 1—xix. 22. 
The last year in the wilderness, the 
40th, is referred to in xx. 1—xxxvi. 
13. During the 388 years Israel 
trafficked in provisions with sur- 
rounding tribes (Deut. ii. 26-29). 
The desert of wandering was the 
highway of caravans between Egypt 
and the East. Fish was obtainable 
from the Red Sea. They were en- 
camped close to it at Ezion Geber 
(Num. xxxiii. 35). Traces of a popu- 
lation and resources are found in 
parts of the wilderness where now 
there are neither. The hardships 
alluded to (Deut. i. 19, ii. 3, viii. 15) 
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refer to the 40th year marches 
through the Arabah, which seemed 
the worse by contrast with the fertile 
plains of Moab which they next 
reached. Num. xxi. 4, “the soul of 
the people was much discouraged 
because of the way.’ Down the 
Arabah between the limestone cliffs. 
of the Tih on the W. and the granite 
of mount Seir on the E. they were 
for some days in a mountain plain 
of loose sand, gravel, and granite 
detritus, with little food or water, 
and exposed to sandstorms from the 
shore of the gulf. This continued 
till a few hours N. of Akabu (Ezion 
Geber), where the wady Ithm opened 
to their left a passage in the mount- 
ains northward to 
fertile Moab. The 
manna, the quails, 
and the water, are 
but samples of 

God’s continuous 

care (Deut. viii. 4, 

etc., xxix. 5). The 

Sasscal non waxing old of 
their raiment means God so sup- 
plied their wants, partly by ordinary 
and occasionally by miraculous means, 
that they never lacked new and un- 
tattered garments and shoes to pre- 
vent the foot swelling. Sheep, oxen, 
and traffic with tribes of the desert, 
ordinarily (under God’s providence} 
supplied their need (Isa. Ixiii. 11-14, 
Neh. ix. 21, Amos ii. 10). God often 
besides at Rephidim and Kadesh 
(Exod. xvii. 1, etc., Num. xx.) inter- 
posed to supply water (Jud. v. 4; 
Ps, lxviii. 7, etc.; Isa. xxxv. 1, etc., 
xli. 17, xlix. 9, 10; Hos. ii. 14), and 
the Israelites from their stay in 
Egypt knew how to turn to best 
account all such supplies. It was a 
period of apostasy (comp. Ezek. xx. 
15, etc.; Amos v. 28, etc. ; Hos. ix. 
10). The Israelites probably made 
somewhat ¢ »mfortable booths (as the 
booths erected in commemoration at 
the feast of tabernacles prove) and 
dwellings for themselves in their 38 
years’ stay (comp. Ps. evii. 4, 35, 36). 
According t» some they were the 
writers of the Sinaitic inscriptions in 
the wady Mokatteb, deciphered by 
Forster as recording events in their 
history at that time. Their stays in 
the several stations varied acco 
to the guidance of the Divine clou 
from two days to a month or a year 
(Num. ix. 22). 

The date palm (generally dwarf but 
abounding in sustenance), acacia, 
and tamarisk are often found in the 
desert. From the acacia (Mimosa 
Nilotica) came the shittim wood of 
the tabernacle and gum arabic. The 
retem (A.V. “juniper”’). of broom 
yields excellent charcoal, which is the © 
staple of the desert. Ras Sufsafeh, 
the scene of the giving of the law, 
means willow head, willows abound- 
ing there, also hollyhocks and haw- 
thorns, hyssop and thyme. The 
ghurkud is thought to be the tree 
cast by Moses into the Marah bitter 
waters; growing in hot and_ salt 
regions, and bearing a red juicy 


acidulous berry, but the fruit 
ripens in June, later than pent 
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arrival at Marah. Mount Serl 
may be named from its aboun | 
in myrrh (ser). 


‘ 
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Spiritually, Rameses (dissolution of 


evil), Israel’s starting point, answers 
to the penitent soul’s first conviction 
of sin, baste to flee from wrath, and 
renunciation of evil. Israel’s course 
first was straight for Canaan; so the 
believer’s, under first impressions, is 
direct towards heaven. Succoth 
next, the place of booths, answers to 
the believer’s pilgrim spirit (Heb. xi. 
13-16). Next Etham, their strength, 
the believer’s confidence of never 
being moved (Ps. xxx. 6, 7). At 
Pihahiroth Israel, shut in between 
the wilderness, the mountains, and 
the sea, and pursued by Pharaoh’s 
mighty hosts, answers to the be- 
liever’s suddenly finding himself 
powerless, in great straits, and so 
driven to cry unto God. Man’s ex- 
tremity becomes God’s opportunity. 
The month of destruction becomes 
“the month of deliverance ”’ or else 
“‘ wells,’ as Pihahiroth means; a 
glorious passage is opened to him 
through the Red Sea, 7.e. a new 
aud living way through the blood of 


’ Christ (Heb. x. 19,20; 2 Tim. iv. 17). 


He is baptized unto Christ not 
Moses, giving him dominion over sin 
through Christ’s resurrection, where- 
by he too is raised from the death of 
sin (1 Cor. x. 2, Rom. vi. 3-7) ; con- 
sequently he sings the song of Moses 
and of the Lamb (Exod. xv., Rev. 
xv. 3, Isa. xii. 1-3, Ps.xl.1-3). But 
he does not go far before he reaches 
Marah with its two bitter wells, 
afflictions seldom come single. He 
cries to Jehovah (Hxod. xv. 25) who 
in answer shows him the tree of life, 
whose leaves are for the healing of 
the nations, the cross of Christ which 
through faith by the operation of the 
Holy Ghost sweetens every bitter 
(Ruth i. 20 marg., John xvi. 14, Rey. 
xxii. 2). The shortest distance be- 
tween one encampment and another 
is that from Marah to Elim (a park 
or paradise of oaks) with its twelve 
pure springs and 70 palms ; so happy 
communion with God follows close 
upon sanctified affliction. Next 
Israel goes to the Red Sea to the 
plain of Taiyibeh (good); so it is 
good for the believer to go back to 
the blood of sprinkling. Nextin the 
wilderness of Sin (dross) Israel feeds 
on the heaven sent manna, their own 
resources failing ; so the believer as 
he advances begins wholly to feed 
by faith on Christ the true Manna, 
counting all else but dross. Next 
Dophkah signifies the believer’s 
knocking at the heavenly door. Next 
Alush (the lion’s den) reminds us of 
the roaring lion Satan (1 Pet. v. 8). 
Here Amalek (your vewation), i.e. 
the believer’s besetting sin, is near, 
ready to “‘smite the hindmost” or 
laggers behind (Deut. xxv. 18). Re- 
phidim (places of refreshment) with 
its water from the smitten rock 
typiues Christ, by being smitten 
yielding the living water (John vii. 
37-39, iv. 14). After so drinking 
Israel smote Amalek (Exod. xvii. 8) ; 
so faith which appropriates Jesus by 
the Spirit is what overcometh the 
world (1 John v. 4). The giving of 
the law at Sinai, and its being written 
by the finger of God on stone tables, 
typify the writing of the gospel law 
on the heart by the Holy Spirit. 
Pare XVI.] 
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Israel’s Sinaitic pentecost answers to 


the Christian church’s one, 50 days 
after passover, our Good Friday and 
Easter (Acts ii., 2 Cor. iii. 2-7). 
Israel’s material tabernacle of God 
typifies the spiritual tabernacle of 
God in the heart (John xiv. 28). 
Sinai with its fire marks that stage 
in the believer’s life when, after 
having believed, he is brought nearer 
to God than before, being sealed with 
the Holy Spirit of promise, the 
earnest of his coming inheritance 
(Eph. i. 18, 14). Kibroth Hatta- 
avah (“the graves of lust’’) follows, 
the burial of remaining lusts with 
Christ by spiritual baptism. Then 
Hazeroth, “‘ porch,” the vestibule of 
heaven. Kadesh (holiness) is the 
last stage to heaven, were it not for 
backslidings. Then follows a miser- 
able, irregular course, at one time 
towards Canaan, then back towards 
the Egypt of the world or to the 
Sinai of legalism; a spiritual blank, 
marked only by the sabbath break- 
ing case and the Korah rebellion 
against spiritual authority. Still 
Jehovah withdraws not His pillar of 
cloud and fire. If the backslider 
return to Kadesh, weeping there for 
his provocations (Deut. i. 45), Jesus, 
the antitypical Joshua, will still 
bring him to the heavenly Canaan, 
though by a more trying way and 
with sore temptations, even at the 
hoar of death, as Israel suffered from 
Baal-peor at the verge of Jordan 
(Num. xxv. 1). 


A line drawn from Gaza to the S. of 


the Dead Sea bounds Palestine pro- 
per. S. of the line isthe desert now, 
which once contained the negeb or 
“S$. country,” and the Gerar past- 
ures (Gen. x. 19, xx. 1). 8S. of this 
lies the desert proper, a limestone 
plateau, projecting wedgelike into the 
Sinai peninsula, just as Sinai itself 
projects into the Red Sea. The cliff 
jebel Magrah, 70 miles 8. of Hebron, 
terminates the hill country; et Tih, 
the southern portion, ends in a long 
cliff. It is drained on the W. by 
wady el Arish, ‘‘the stream of 
Egypt” (Isa. xxvii. 12), the southern 
bound of Palestine, and on the E. 
by the wady el Deib going into the 
Dead Sea. The desert proper has 
only a few springs in the wadies, 
whence by scraping holes one can 
bale up a little yellowish muddy 
water. Flintsand fine black detritus 
form the surface, with parched brown 
herbage most of the year except for 
a brief season of verdure in spring. 
Stone circles and cairns attest the 
former existence of a primeval popu- 
lation. From this one ascends the 
plateau jebel el Magrah, and then is 
in the hill country, ‘‘the South.” 
Here are seen the stone remains of 
a prehistoric race and the hazeroth 
or fenced enclosures of a pastoral 
people, probably the Amalekites 
whom Israel found here at the time 
of the exodus. 


In a steep on the edge of the 


plateau is Ain Gadis (Kadesh ac- 
cording to Palmer, the starting point 
of the 40 years’ wandering and 
again after it their starting point to 
mount Hor and Canaan). In Num. 
xiii. 17, 22, “they ascended by the 
S. (i.e. they ascended the plateau and 


Willows. 


WILLOWS 


passed through the negeb or south 
country) to Hebron,’’ which was N. 
In the district at the head of wady 
Gharundel and beyond Ain Howha- 
rah are found nawamis, which tradi- 
tion makes into houses built by 
Israelites to shield from the mosqui- 
toes (compare the fiery flying ser- 
pents) : circular, ten feet diameter, of 
unhewn stone, covered with a dome 
shaped roof, the top closed by a stone 
slab, and the sides weighted to pre- 
vent their springing out, the en- 
trance door only two feet high, the 
hearth marked by charred wood and 
bones. They resemble the Shetland 
shielings or bothan. A second kind 
consists of stone circles, some 100 ft. 
in diameter, a cist in the centrecovered 
with large boulders and having hu- 
man skeletons ; evidently sepulchral. 
The homes of the living close by were 
a collection of circles enclosed with 
rudely heaped walls, the permanent 
camps of a pastoral people; they 
sacrificed at the tombs of their dead. 
Possibly it was here that the hungry 
Israelites ‘‘ ate the sacrifices of the 
dead” (Ps. cvi. 28); but ‘‘the 
dead”? may mean the dead idols as 
opposed to the living God. These 
camps are mostly below jebel el 
Ejmeh, made of boulders packed to- 
gether. At Erweis el Ebeirig there 
is elevated ground covered with stone 
enclosures not like the former. On 
a small hill is an erection of rough 
stones surmounted by a pyramidal 
white block ; enclosures with stone 
hearths exhibiting the action of fire 
exist for miles around. Beneath the 
surface charcoal was found, and out- 
side a number of stone heaps, evi- 
dently graves. Arab tradition makes 
these remains ‘‘ the reli¢s of a large 
hajj caravan, who on their way to 
Ain Hudherah lost their way in the 
desert Tih and never were heard of 
again.” The Heb. hagg means a 
“feast”? (Exod. x. 9), which was 
Israel’s avowed object in going into 
the wilderness. No Moslem hajj 
ever could pass this way; the dis- 
tance is just a day’s journey from 
Ain Hudherah. All these marks 
identify this interesting site with the 
scene of Num. xi. 338-35; “there 
they buried the people that lusted, 
and the people journeyed from Kib- 
roth Hattaavah unto Hazeroth and 
abode at H.” 

Used in constructing 
booths at the feast of tabernacles 
(Lev. xxiii. 40). Spring up along 
watercourses. Spiritually it is thus 
made manifest to us that in using 
the means of grace the believer 
thrives (Isa. xliv. 4). The Jewish 
captives in Babylon hung their harps 
on the weeping willow along the 
Euphrates. The Salia alba, vimi- 
nalis (osier), and Egyptiaca are all 
found in Bible lands. Before 
the date of the Babylonish capti- 
vity the willow was associated with 
joy, after it with sorrow, probably 
owing to Ps. exxxvii. Babylonia 
was a network of canals, and would 
therefore abound in willows. The 
Jews generally had their places of 
prayer by the river side (Acts xvi. 
13) for the sake of ablution before 
prayer; the sad love streams, inas- 
much as being by their + vemos 
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WINE 


congenial to melancholy and imaging 
floods of tears (Lam. ii. 18, iii. 48; 
Jer. ix. 1). Tear 
bottles are often 
found in the 
ancient tombs, 
and referred toin 
old inscriptions. 
The willow of Ba- 
bylon has long, 
pointed, _lance- 
shaped _ leaves, 
and finely ser- 
rated, smooth, 
slender, drooping 
branches. Ver- 
non, a merchant 
at Aleppo, first introduced it in Eng- 
land at Twickenham park where P. 
Collinson saw it growing 1748. An- 
other tradition makes Pope to have 
raised the first specimen from green 
twigs of a basket sent to Lady Suf- 
folk from Spain (Linnean Trans- 
actions, x. 275). 

Willows, Brook of the: nachal 
ha’arabim (Isa. xv. 7). Southern 
boundary of Moab. In Amos vi. 14 
nachal ha’arabah ‘the brook of the 
Arabah.”’ Now called in its upper 
part wady el Ahsa, and then wady 
es Safieh, dividing Moab from Idu- 
mea. Flowing from E. to W. it forms 
the southern bound of Moab, turns to 
the N. in the Arabah, and flows into 
the southern end of the Dead Sea, 
so that in Amos’ time Moab’s south- 
ern bound was now become Israel’s 
southern bound and Israel had no 
enemy W. of the Euphrates. Wady 
Sufsaf, ‘‘ willow wady,’’ is still the 
name of the main branch of the ravine 
which descends from Kerak to the 
N. end of the peninsula of the Dead 
Sea, so that Arabah in Amos vi. 14 
may mean “willow brook’’ instead 
of brook of the Arabah, or Ghor, the 
southern continuation of the de- 
pressed valley of the Jordan and 
Dead Sea, towards the Red Sea. 
Wills. [See Covenant, Hetr.] 
Ahithophel’s giving charge concern- 
ing his house (2 Sam. xvii. 23), and 
the recommendation to Hezekiah to 
“give charge concerning ” his, are of 
the nature of a will (2 Kings xx. 1); 
the first distinctly recorded case is 
that of Herod. 

Wimple. Old English for hood or 
veil (Isa. ili. 22), mitpahath. In 
Ruth iii. 15 a@ shawl or broad cloak 
thrown over head and body. Isaiah 
(iii. 22) introduces it among the con- 
vtomitants of luxury with which the 
women of Israel had burdened them- 


TEAR BOTTLES, 


BRAIDED BAIR, 


selves, so as to copy the E 
and other people’s habits of braiding 
the hair, etc. 

Window. [See Houss.} Challon, 
“aperture” with lattice work; this 
being opened, nothing prevented one 
from falling through the aperture to 
the ground (2 Kings i. 2, Acts xx. 9). 
Houses abutting ona town wall often 


Winds. 


had projecting windows looking into | Wine. 


the country. From them the spies at 
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LATTICE WINDOW. 


Jericho were let down, and Paul at 
Damascus (Josh. ii. 15, 2 Cor. xi. 38). 
The four represent the four 
quarters (Ezek. xxxvu. 9, Dan. viii. 8, 
Matt. xxiv. 31, Jer. xlix.36). The N. 
wind was coldest (S. of Sol. iv. 16). 
The N. wind ‘‘awakes,” 7.e. arises 
strongly; the Holy Ghost as the Re- 
prover of sin (John xvi. 8-11). The S. 
wind “‘comes”’ gently; the Comforter 
(xiv. 16). The W. wind brings rain 
from the sea (1 Kings xviii. 44, 45); 
its precursor is cloud (Luke xii. 54), 
prevailing in Palestine from Novem- 
ber to February. The EH. wind is 
tempestuous (Job xxvii. 21) andi 
withering (Gen. xli. 23). The N. 
wind is first invoked (S. of Sol. iv. 
16) to clear the air (Job xxxvii. 22); 
then the warm 8. wind (ver. 17; 
Luke xii. 55); so the Holy Ghost 
first clears away mists of gloom, error, 
unbelief, and sin, which intercept the 
light of the Sun of righteousness, 
then infuses warmth (2 Cor. iv. 6), 
causing the graces to exhale their 
odour. In Prov. xxv. 23 “‘the N. 
wind driveth away (lit. causeth to 
grieve, so puts to flight) rain,” soa 
frowning countenance drives away 
a backbiting tongue. So Vulg., 
Chald., and Syr. less appropriate] 

“bringeth forth rain’ The N. 
wind prevails from June to the 
equinox, the ‘N.W. wind thence to 
November. The E. wind, ‘‘the 
wind of the wilderness’’ (Jobi. 19, 
xxvii. 21; Jer. xiii. 24). It is parch- 
ing and penetrating, like the sirocco 
(Jonah iv. 8). The E. wind blowing 
from across the Red Sea, just at the 
passover time of year, was the natural 
agency employed by Divine interpo- 
sition to part the waters of the Red 
Sea S. of Suez (Exod. xiv. 21). The 
E. wind meant in Gen. xli. 6, 23 is 
probably the 8S.E. wind blowing from 
the Arabian desert, called the cham- 
sim, so parching as to wither up all 
grass; during it there is an entire 
absence of ozone in the air. The 
samoom blows from the S.S.E.; 
blowing over the Arabian peninsula, 
it is parching when it reaches Pales- 
tine. Lake squalls (lailaps) are 
noticed Mark iv. 87, Luke viii. 23. 
The Gr. (lips) name for S.W. 
wind, and the Latin (coros) N.W. 
wind, and the violent Euraquilon 
(not Evroctypon [see]), E.N.E. 
wind, are noticed Acts xxvii. 12, 14. 


tian | The E. wind symbolises empty violence 


(Job xv. 2, Hos. xii. 1; Israel ‘‘ fol- 
loweth after’’ not only vain but per- 
nicious things) and destruction (Jer. 
xviii. 17, Isa. xxvii. 8). Wind indi- 
cates speed (Ps. civ. 4, Heb. i. 7), 
transitoriness (Job vii. 7, Ps. Ixxviii. 
89), the Holy Spirit (John iii. 8, Acts 
ii. 2, Gen. iii, 8 marg.). 


Tirosh is the most general 
term for “ vintage fruit,’’ put in con- 
nection with ‘‘ corn and oil,’’ neces- 
saries (dagan, yitzhar, rather more 
generally the produce of the field and 
the orchard) and ordinary articles. 
of diet in Palestine It occurs 38: 
times, viz. six times by itself, eleven 
times with dagan, twice with yitzhar, 
nineteen times with both dagan and 
yitzhar. Besides, it is seven times 
with ‘‘firstfruits,’ ten times with 
“tithes” or “offerings” of fruits 
and grain; very rarely with terms 
expressing the process of preparing 
fruits or vegetable produce. Yayin 
is the proper term for ‘‘ wine.” In 
Mic. vi. 15, “thou shalt tread . 
sweet wine (tirosh, vintage fruit), 
but shalt not drink wine,’ the vin- 
tage fruit, that which is trodden, is 
distinguished from the manufactured 
“wine”? which it yields. Tirosh is 
never combined with shemen “ oil’’; 
nor yitzhar, “ orchard produce,’ with 
“wine” the manufactured article. 
In Deut. xi. 14, “ gather in thy corn, 
wine’’ (tirosh), it is described as a 
solid thing, eaten in xii. 7; comp. 
2 Chron. xxxi. 5,6. In Isa. lxv. 8 
‘the tirosh (vintage) is found in the 
cluster’? ; Ixii. 8,9, ‘“‘the stranger 
shall not drink thy tirosh, but they 
that have gatheredit . . . and brought 
it together (verbs hardly applicable 
to a liquid) shall drink it.’? Prov. 
iii. 10, “presses . . . burst out with 
tirosh”’ ; and Joel ii. 24, ‘‘ fats shall 
overflow with tirosh (vintage fruit) 
and yitzhar.” . Deut. xiv. 22-26, 
“tithe of tirosh,’” not merely of 
wine but of the vintage fruit. 
Scripture denounces the abuse of 
yayin, “wine.’”’ Hos. iv. 11, ‘‘whore- 
dom, wine, and tirosh take away the 
heart’: the tirosh is denounced not 
as evil in itself, but as associated 
with whoredom to which wine and 
grape cakes were stimulants; comp. 
Hos. iii. 1, ‘love pressed cakes of 
dried grapes’ (not ‘‘flagons of 
wine’’): Ezek. xvi. 49. 


Yayin, froma root ‘boil up,” is the 


extract from the grape, whether 
simple grape juice unfermented, or 
intoxicating wine; akin to the Gr. 
oinos, Latin vinum. Vinum, vitis, 
are thought akin to Sanskrit we, 
“weave,” viere. Chamar is the 
Chaldee equivalent to Heb. yayin, 
the generic term for grape liquor. 
It lit. means to foam (Deut. xxxii. 14, 
“the blood of the grape, even wine,” 
not ‘‘pure’’): Ezra vi. 9, vii. 225 
Dan. v.1; Isa. xxvii. 2. Asis, from 
a root to “tread,” the grape juice 
newly expressed (S. of Sol. viii. 2); 
“sweet .wine”’ (Isa. xlix. 26, Amos. 
ix. 18); ‘‘new wine”’ (Joel i. 5, iii. 
18). Mesek, Ps. lxxv. 8, transl. ‘the 
wine is fermenting (‘foaming with 
wine,’ Hengstenberg), it is full of 
minature,” i.e. spiced wine, the more 
intoxicating, expressing the stupefy- 
ing effect. of God’s judgments (Prov. 
ix. 2, xxiii. 30). Mezeg(S. of Sol.viii. 2), 
“spiced. . . mixed wine,’ notas A. V. 
“Tiquor”’; comp. Rev. xiv. 10. Shekar 
(sikerain Luke i. 15), ‘strong wine,” 
“strong drink,” (Num. xxviii. 7, 
Ps. lxix. 12 ‘drinkers of shekar,”) 
including palm wine, pomegranate 
wine, apple wine, honey wine; our 
“sugar”? may be a cognate word to 
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shekar, syrup. Sobe, akin to Latin 
sapa, ‘‘must boiled down’’ (Lees), 
rather from a root “ soak” or “drink 
to excess.”’ Isa. i. 22, ‘‘ thy sobe is 
circumcised with water,” i.e. diluted 
(implying that strength rather than 
sweetness characterized sobe); the 
prophet glances at their tendency to 
rely on the outward circwmcision 
without the inward spirit, the true 
wine of the ordinance. The Latin 
sapa answers rather to Heb. debash, 
Arabie dibs, grape juice boiled down 
to the consistency of honey (Gen. 
xliii. 11, Ezek. xxvii. 17). Nah. i. 
10, Heb. ‘‘ soaked” or ‘‘ drunken as 
with their own wine.” Hos. iv. 18, 
chometz, “‘vinegar’’? or sour wine, 
such as the posca which the Roman 
soldiers drank, and such as was 
offered to Jesus on the cross (Ps. 
lxix. 22). Instead of “ flagons,”’ ash- 
ishah ought to be transl. ‘“ grape 
cakes’? (2 Sam. vi. 19, Hos. iii. 1, 
etc.). In Hos. iv. 18 ‘‘ their drink is 
sour,” 7.e. they are utterly degenerate 
(Isa. i. 22); else, they are as licen- 
-tions as drunkards who smell sour 
with wine. But Maurer, “‘(no sooner) 
is their drinking over (than) they 
commit whoredoms.’’ ‘The effects 
of yayin, ‘‘red eyes ’’ (Gen. xlix. 12); 
producing ‘‘mockers’’ of God and 
man (Prov. xx. 1); causing error of 
judgment out of the way (Isa. xxviii. 
7); but a restorative cordial where 
stimulants are needed (Prov. xxxi. 6). 
Jud. ix. 18, “‘ wine .. . cheereth God 
and man’’; the vine represents here 
the nobler families who promote the 
nation’s prosperity in a way pleas- 
ing to God and man (Ps. ciii. 15). 
God is well pleased with the sacri- 
ficial oblations of wine (Lev. xv. 5, 
7, 10) offered in faith. Externally 
applied to wounds (Luke x. 34). 1 
Tim. v. 28, ‘fuse a little wine for 
thy stomach’s sake.’’ Bringing woe 
to followers of strong drink, which 
inflames them from early to late day 
(Isa. v. 12, Acts ii. 15, 1 Thess. v. 7). 
Noisy shouting (Zech. ix. 15, x. 7), 
rejoicing, taking away the under- 
standing (Hos. iv. 11). Causing in- 
decent exposure of the person, as 
Noah (Gen. ix. 22; Hab. ii. 15, 16). 
Therefore ‘ woe unto him that giveth 
his neighbour drink, that puttest thy 
bottle to him.’? Producing sickness 
(Hos. vii. 5), “ princes made him sick 
with bottles (else owing to the heat) 
of wine.” 

Scripture condemns the abuse, not the 
use, of wine. In condemnatory pas- 
sages no hint is given of there being 
an unfermented wine to which the 
condemnation does not apply. The 
bursting of the leather bottles (Matt. 
ix. 17) implies fermentation of the 
wine; so also Job xxxii. 19. The 
wine was drawn off probably before 
fermentation was complete. In 
Prov. xxiii. 31 “when it giveth its 
Mg (i.e. sparkle, Heb.) in the cup,” 
the reference is to the gas bubble in 
fermentation. The ‘‘ sweet wine” 
(Acts ii. 18, 15) was evidently intoxi- 
cating; not ‘“‘ new wine,”’ for eight 
months had elapsed since the pre- 
vious vintage ; its sweet quality was 
due to its being made of the 
purest grape juice. In Gen. xl. 11 


the pressing of the grape juice into | 


Pharaoh’s cup is no proof that fer- 


mented wine was unknown then in 
Egypt; nay, the monuments repre- 
sent the fermenting process in the 
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earliest times. Plutarch’s statement 
(Isid. 6) only means that before 
Psammeticus the priests restricted 
themselves to the quantity of wine 
prescribed by their sacerdotal office 
(Diod. 1.70). Jonadab’s prohibition 
of wine to the Rechabites was in 
order to keep them as nomads from 
a settled life such as vine cultivation 
needed (Jer. xxxv.). The wine at 
the drink offering of the daily sacri- 
fice (Exod. xxix. 40), the firstfruits 
(Lev. xxiii. 13), and other offerings 
(Num. xv. 5), implies that its use is 
lawful. The prohibition of wine to 
officiating priests (Lev. x. 9) was to 
guard against such excess as pro- 
bably caused Nadab to offer the 
strange fire (Kzek. xliv. 21). The 
nazarites’ vow against wine was 
voluntary (Num. vi. 3); it justifies 
voluntary total abstinence, but does 
not enjoin it. Wine was used at the 
passover. The third cup was called 
because of the grace ‘‘the cup of 
blessing’ (1 Cor. x. 16), ‘‘ the fruit 
of the vine’? (Matt. xxvi. 29). 
Moderation in wine is made a requi- 
site in candidates for the ministry 
(1 Tim, ii. 3,8; Tit. ii, 3). The 
vintage was in September and was 
celebrated with great joy (Isa. xvi. 
9, 10; Jer. xlvini. 33). The ripe 
fruit was gathered in baskets, and 
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was carried to the winepress, con- 
sisting of an upper (Heb. gath, Gr. 
lenos) and lower vat (yekeb, Gr. 
hupolenion) ; the juice flowed from 
the fruit placed in the upper to the 
lower. The two vats were usually 
hewn in the solid rock, the upper 
broad and shallow, the lower smaller 
and deeper. The first drops (‘‘the 
tear,’’ dema, marg. Exod. xxii. 29) 
were consecrated as firstfruits to 
Jehovah. Wine long settled formed 
lees at the bottom, which needed 
straining (Isa. xxv. 6). The wine of 
Helbon near Damascus was especially 
prized (Ezek. xxvii. 18), and that of 
Lebanon for its bouquet (Hos. xiv. 
7). Jesus’ miracle (John ii.) justifies 
the use; still love justifies absti- 
nence for the sake of taking away any 
stumbling block from a_ brother; 
Rom. xiv. 21, ‘it is goud neither to 


drink wine ... whereby thy brother 
stumbleth.”” W. Hepworth Dixon 
(Pal. Expl. Qy. Stat., May 1878, 
p. 67) shows that Kefr Kana, not 


POURING WINE INTO JARS. 


Kana el Jelil, answers to the Cana 
of Galilee (so called to distinguish it 
from the better known Cana of 
Juda, John ii.), the scene of our 
Lord’s first miracle at the marriage. 
It is five miles from Nazareth ina 
N.E. direction, on the main road to 
Tiberias. Khirbet Kana [see Cana} 
is not on the road from Nazareth to 
Capernaum; one coming up from 
Capernaum to Nazareth and Cana as 
in the Gospel could not have come 
near Khirbet Kana, which is on the 
road from Sepphoris to Ptolemais 
(Acre), not on the road from Sep- 
phoris to Tiberias. Jesus came up 
from Capernaum and the lake dis- 
trict to Cana (John ii. 2, 12), then 
went “down”? to Capernaum (so 
chap. iii. 46, 49). Cana evidently 
stood near the ledge of the hill 
country over the lake. Moreover at 
Kefr Kana there are remains of old 
edifices, but at Khirbet Kana no- 
thing older than later Saracenic 
times. 

‘Wild grapes’’ (Isa. v. 2, beushim, 
from baash “to putrefy’’) express 
offensive putrefaction answering to 
the Jews’ corruption; so Jerome. 
Not, as Rosenmuller, the aconite or 
nightshade, or as Hasselquist, ‘‘ the 
wolf grape.” 

Witch. TSee Divination, Macic.] 

Witnesses. Two at least were re- 
quired to establish any charge (Num. 
xxxv. 80; Deut. xvii. 6, xix. 15; 
Heb. x. 28). So in the Christian 
church (1 Tim. v. 19). Written evi- 
dence in the case of divorce, not as 
among the Bedouins and Mussulmen 
a mere spoken sentence (Deut. xxiv. 
1,3). Also in civil contracts (Isa. 
viii. 16; Jer. xxxii. 10-16). The 
witnesses were the first to execute 
sentence (Deut. xiii. 9, Acts vii. 58). 
False witness was punished with 
the same penalty as the offence 
witnessed to. Withholding witness 
was penal (Lev. v. 1). The term 
martyr, “‘ witness,” came to mean 
in Christian times one who attests 
the truth by suficring (Acts xxii. 20; 
Rev. ii. 18; comp. i. 9, vi. 9, xi. 3, 
xx. 4; Heb. xi., xii. 1). 

Wolf: zeeb. The Canis lupus. Fierce 
(Gen. xlix. 27, Ezek. xxii. 27, Hab. 
i, 8, Matt. vii. 15) ; prowling in the 
night (Jer. v. 6, Zeph. iii. 8); 


devouring lambs and sheep (John x. 
12) ; typifying persecutors and here- 
tical leaders (Matt. x. 16, vii. 15; 
Acts xx. 29); hereafter about to 
associate peacefully with the lamb 


Woollen linen: 
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under Messiah’s reign (Isa. xi. 6, 
lxv. 25). Tawny in colour in Asia 
Minor. 

Women. Enjoyed a‘status in Israel 
not assigned to them in the Kast 
now. Mahometanism especially has 
degraded women in Asia and Africa; 
anciently they had a liberty not 
now accorded them, veiling was 
not then required as now: e.g. Re- 
bekah, Gen. xxiv. 64, 65; Rachel, 
xxix. 11; Sarah, xii. 14-19; Miriam 
led a band of women with triumph- 
ant song, Exod. xv. 20, 21; so 
Jephthah’s daughter, Jud. xi. 34; 
the maidens of Shiloh, xxi. 21; the 
women meeting Saul and David after 
victory; 1 Sain. xviii. 6, 7; Hannah, 
ii. 1; Deborah, Jud. iv. and v.; 
Haldah, 2 Kings xxii. 14; Noadiah, 
Neh. vi. 14; Anna, Luke ii. 36. The 
virtuous matron is admirably pic- 
tured Prov. xxxi.10, etc. Polygamy 
transferred power from the wives to 
the queen mother (called therefore 
gebirah “powerful’”’), 1 Kings ii. 
19, xv. 13; separate establishments 
were kept for the wives collectively 
or individually, “the house of the 
women” (Hsth. ii. 3, 9; 1 Kings vii. 
8); the wives had severally a separate 
tent (Gen. xxxi. 33); the women were 
present at table (John ii. 3, xii. 2; 
Jub i. 4). 

Wool: tzemer (‘wool’), and gez 
(‘‘fleece”’) meaning shearing. Me- 
sha’s tribute to Israel (2 Kings iii. 
4). A firstfruit to the priests (Deut. 
xviii. 4). Symbolising purity and 
whiteness (Isa. i. 18, “‘shall be as 
wool”’ restored to its original undyed 
whiteness; Dan. vii. 9; Rev. i. 14). 
Snow is compared to it (Ps. exlvii. 
16). 

sha’atnez. Lev. 
xix. 19; Deut. xxii. 11, “of divers 
sort,” akin to the Egyptian shoutnes. 
Such a wool-linen mixture prevailed 
among the Zabii, associated with 
idolatrous ceremonies; their priests 
wore it according to Maimonides. 
Hence its prohibition in Israel ; 
comp. the chemarim (the black at- 
tired idolatrous priests’ ministers) 
and those ‘‘clothed with strange 
apparel’’ (Zeph. i. 4, 8) ; contrast 
“the fine linen, clean and white, 
the righteousness of saints” (Rev. 


xix. 8). 

Word, The. [See JonHn and Jzsus. ] 
Christ’s title, as the personal Re- 
vealer in Himself of the Godhead, 
even before His incarnation, involy- 
ing personality (not merely the 
Intelligence of God) and Divinity. 
In the introductionof John’s Gospel 
and that of his Epistle, and in his 
Rey. xix. 18, at once with God and 
Himself God, by whom God made 
all things. Philo’s Logos (word) 
on the contrary excludes personality, 
and is identical at times with God, 
at other times with the world. 
By word man, who is in God’s 
image, makes known his mind; so 
the Word is the outcome of God’s 
essence (Heb. iv. 12, 18; 1 Pet. i. 25; 
Gen.i. 3) ; by the Word He madethe 
universe (Ps. xxxiii. 6). The Medium 
of every external act of God (Heb. i. 
1-3) in the physical and spiritual 
creations. 

Worm. Not the earth worm (Lwm- 
bricus terrestris). Isa. li. 8: ‘the 


moth (’ash).shall eat them up like a 
garment, and the worm (sas) shall 
eat them like wool.” The sas is a 
species of Morn [see]. Rimimah 
synonymous with toleah; applied 
to the worm bred in the manna when 
kept more than a day (Exod. xvi. 
20), tola’im, answering to rimmah 
(ver. 24) ; so in Job xxv.6; maggots 
and larvee of insects which feed on 
putrefying matter (xxi. 26, xxiv. 20, 
vii. 5, xvii. 4); maggots were bred 
in Job’s sores produced by elephan- 
tiasis. ‘‘ Herod was eaten of worms ”’ 
(Acts xii. 28). Josephus tells the 
same of Herod the Great (Acts xix. 
8), and 2 Mace. ix. 9 of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. In Job xix. 26, Heb. 
“though after my skin (is destroyed) 
this (body) is destroyed,’”’? Job 
omits “body’’ because it was so 
wasted as not to deserve the name. 
The tolaath was to eat the grapes 
of apostate Israel (Deut. xxviii. 39) ; 
also Jonah’s gourd (Jon. iv. 7). 
HELL [see] is associated with the 
‘“worm that dieth not,” an image 
from maggots preying on putrid 
carcases ([sa. Ixvi. 24). Mark ix. 
44, 46, 48, “‘THeIR worm’’ is the 
gnawing self reproach of conscience, 
ever continuing and unavailing re- 
morse. The Lord Jesus represents 
here both the worm and those on 
whom it preys as never dying. 
Symbolising at once decay and 
loathsome humiliation, and this ever 
lasting. 


Wormwood: la’anah, genus Arte- 


misia. Four species in Palestine: 
Nilotica, Judaica, Fruticosa, and 
Cinerea. Metaphorical for bitter 
sorrow (Jer. ix. 15, fulfilled in Lam. 
iii. 15, 19); and evil with its bitter 
produce, or an apostate lurking in 
Israel and tainting others (Deut. 
xxix. 18; Prov. v. 4; Amos v. 7, 
rendered “hemlock’’; Gr. apsinthos, 
Rev. viii. 11, the star which at the 
third trumpet fell upon the rivers 
and made them wormwood). Worm- 
wood, though medicinal, if used as 
ordinary water would be fatal; 
heretical wormwood changes the 
sweet Siloas of Scripture into deadly 
Marahs (Wordsworth) ; contrast 
Exod. xy. 28, ete. Absinthe is liter- 
ally embittering and destroying many 
hundreds of thousands in France 
and Switzerland. 


Worshipper. Gr. neocoros. ‘‘ Tem- 


ple keeper’’; originally an attendant 
in charge of atemple. Then applied 
to cities devoted to the worship of 
some special idol, as Ephesus was 
to that of Diana (Acts xix. 35). In 
Nero’s reign about the same date, 
A.D. 55 or 56, a coin is extant in- 
scribed with Neocordn Ephesion, 
and on the reverse Diana’s temple 
(Mionnet Inser. iti. 93;  Eckhel 
Doctr. Vet. Num. ii. 520). [See 
RELIGION.] 

Ancient repre- 

sentations strik- 

ingly confirm 

the picture 

which Isaiah 

gives us inchap. 

xliv. of the man 

who “hath 

formed a god, 

SCULPTORS. ... he marketh 

it out with a line. . . after the figure 


of aman... he taketh the cypress 
and the oak, . . . he maketh a 


PAINTING IDOL, 


god and worshippeth it; he maketh 


it a graven image’’ (Isa. xliv. 10-15). 
Wrestling. d 
wrestler with loins girt for the 


[See Games.] “A 


struggle ’’ is the interpretation which 
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Maurer puts upon the word transl. 
“‘ greyhound’? in Prov. xxx. 81. [See 
GREYHOUND. | 


Writing. Egyptian Hierociypaics 


{see} are as old as the earliest monu- 
ments centuries before Moszs [see; 
and PrnraTEucH]. The Rosetta 
stone, containing a decree on Ptolemy 
Epiphanes in hieroglyphics, with a 
Greek translation alongside,furnished 
thekey totheir decipherment. Cham- 
pollion further advanced the inter- 
pretation of hieroglyphics by means 
of the small obelisk found in the 
island of Phile by Belzoni, and 
brought to England by Bankes. The 
inscription in Greek on the base is a 
supplication of the priests of Isis to 
king Ptolemy, to Cleopatra his sister, 
and Cleopatra his wife. The name 
Ptolemy in the hieroglyphic cartouche 
on the obelisk itself corresponds to 
the Greek Ptolemy on the base and 
also to the similar cartouche on the 
Rosetta stone. Comparison of this 
with the cartouche which was guessed 
from the corresponding Gr. on the 
base to be that for Cleopatra resulted 
in the discovery of several letters. 


II. 
KLEOPATRA. 
123456789 


i. 
PTOLEMEdS. 
1284 56 7 


fifth in Cleopatraare P. So the first — 


character in the cartouche I. and the 
fifth in II. are a square. This then 
represents P. The third letter in 
Ptolemeus and the fourth in Cleo-— 
patra areO. The respective charac- 
ters in the cartouches are the same; 


The first letter in Ptolemeus and the — 
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a knotted cord therefore represents 
O. The fourth in Ptolemy and the 
second in Cleopatra are both L; so 
the characters in the cartouches, the 
lion therefore represents L. 

The sixth and ninth letters in Cleopatra 
are both A, so the sixth and ninth 
characters in the cartouches are both 
a sparrowhawk ; this then represents 


The first letter in Cleopatra, C or K, is 

not in Ptolemy, so neither is the first 

character of the Cleopatra cartouche 
in the Ptolemy cartouche ; the trian- 

gular block therefore is C or K. 

The third character in the Cleopatra 
eartouche is a Nile reed blade, but 
the sixth in the Ptolemy cartouche is 
two such blades, therefore the sin- 
gle blade represents the short 6, third 
in Cl&opatra; the two reeds repre- 
sent the long 6, sixth in Ptoleméus, 
omitting e after L. Champollion 
therefore put down the fifth charac- 
ter in Ptolemeus a boat stand, and 
the seventh, a yoke, for S. Other 
names verified these two letters. 

_ Thus the whole name in hierogly- 
phics is Ptolmés. 

The eighth in Cleopatra is R, which 

does not occur in Ptolemy, so the 

character is not found in the Ptolemy 
cartouche; a human mouth therefore 

represents R. 

The second letter in Ptolemy and the 

seventh in Cleopatra are both T, but 

the characters in the cartouches 

differ; a half sphere in Ptolemy, a 

hand in Cleopatra. Hence it results 

that the same sound has more than 
one representative ; these are called 
homophones, and cause some confu- 
sion in reading. (See ‘Israel in 

Egypt’’: Seeley, 1854.) 

The following shows the Phonetic Let- 

ters of the Hieroglyphical Alphabet 

of Egypt, with their equivalents, 
according to M. de Rongé, Lepsius, 
and Brugsch. (See Canon Cook’s 

Essay on Egyptian words in the 

Pentateuch, vol. i. Speaker’s Comm.) 


Egyptian. Heb. 


Neha riir one. 
sh eld 


= Ea Pers | oF, | 


Equivalent. 


Spain aes iutet ss udDeigtts oer .“F 


Shia OO ld hae re | 


Mies es 


, 
.. @ ... Hy,orCHhard fT 
Bory aes een ope ca) 
Flee Setanta 
"on oat! «As RR ee ee ae 

eee ae} 
.N EOE CY a 
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OPPO ie Lifes HL 


Pekan sok tng 


=> jo o— < 
Dane! 
we oy } . . 


= 
a) 
b> 
° 
wu &“’ GW w& 


5 P, PH, or F. 

| Zor TS X 
A K p 
<a> yi, ee. Re, a 
Ww Caz» or 4 SsH,S . . w 
} or & ay Ae Torr, *. +} 


Champollion was able to read upon 
the Zodiac of Dendera the titles of 
Augustus Cesar, confuting Dupuis’ 
“demonstration” that its date was 
4000 B.c. ! 

The traditions of Greece point to Phe- 
nicia as itsteacher of writing. The 
names and order of the Greek alpha- 
betical letters are Semitic, and havea 
meaning in Semitic but none in Greek. 
Thus aleph (x, alpha) representing a 
meansanox. Beth,b,a house. Gimel, 
g,acamel, ete. All indicate that a 
pastoral people were the originators 
of the alphabet. In an Egyptian 
monument a Hittite is named as a 
writer. Pentaour, a scribe of the 
reign of Rameses the Great soon 
after the exodus, composed a poem, 
engraved on the walls of the temple 
of Karnak. ‘his mentions Chirapsar 
among the Kheta (i.e. the Hittites) 
as a writer of books. So Joshua 
took a Hittite city, Kirjath Sepher, 
“city of the book” (Josh. xv. 15); 
he changed the name to Debir, of 
similar meaning. The words for 
‘write’ (kathab), “ book” (sepher), 
“ink” (deyo), belong to all Semitic 
dialects (except the Ethiopic and 
southern Arabic tzachaqu “‘ write’’) ; 
therefore writing in a book with ink 
must have been known to the earliest 
Shemites before their separation into 
distinct clans and nations. Israel 
evidently knew it long before Moses. 
Writing is definitely mentioned first 
in Exod. xvii. 14; but in such a way 
as to imply it had been long in use 
for historic records, ‘‘write this 
for a memorial in the (Heb.) book.”’ 
The account of the battle and of the 
command to destroy Amalek was 
recorded in the book of the history 
of God’s dealings with Israel (comp. 
Num. xxi. 14, “the book of the wars 
of the Lord,” xxxiii. 2. Also God’s 
memorial book, Exod. xxxii. 32, 38). 
Writing was however for many cen- 
turies more used for preserving than 
circulating knowledge. The tables 
ot stone written by the finger of 
God were laid up in the ark. The 
tables, as well as the writing, were 
God’s work. The writing was en- 
graved (charuth) wpon them on both 
sides. The miracle was intended to 
indicate the imperishable duration of 
these words of God. Moses’ song 
(Deut. xxxii.) was not circulated in 
writing, but “spoken in the ears 


of the people” (xxxi. 19, 22, 30); 
and by word of mouth they too were 
to transmit it to others. The high- 
priest’s breastplate was engraven, and 
his mitre too, “holiness to the Lord’’ 
(Exod. xxxix. 14, 30). Under Joshua 
(xviii. 9) only one new document is 
mentioned, a geographical division of 
the land. In Jud. v. 14 Zebulun is 
described as having ‘‘ marchers with 
the staff of the writer”’ (sopheev) or 
nuusterer of the troops; such as are 
frequently pourtrayed on the Assy- 
rian mouuments (2 Kings xxv. 19; 
2 Chron. xxvi. 11, ‘‘the scribe of 
the host”). The scribe and the re- 
corder (mazkir) were regular officers 
of the king (2 Sam. viii. 17, xx. 25). 
In Isa. xxix. 11, 12, the multitude 
have to go to one “ knowing writing”’ 
(Heb. for ‘“‘learned’’) in order to 
ascertain its contents; so by that 
time there were some at least learned 
in writing. By the time of Jeremiah 
letters are mentioned more fre- 
quently, and copies of Scripture had 
multiplied (Jer. viii. 8, xxix. 25, 29). 
The commercial and other tablets 
now discovered prove this. 


Under the ancient empire of Egypt 


the governor of the palace and of 
the ‘“‘house of manuscripts”’ was a 
very high official. The tutelary god 
of writing was Saph or Sapheh 
(akin to Heb. sepher) ; a Pharaoh of 
the fifth dynasty is styled ‘‘ beloved 
of Saph.” [See ALPHABET on the 
Moabite stone, 896 B.c., bearing 
Heb. words and idiom in Pheenician 
letters.| Rawlinson fixes the inven- 
tion 15 centuries B.c. The earliest 
monuments of Babylon reach back 
to 2300 B.c.; the language inscribed 
on them is Cushite or Ethiopian. 
[See Basyton.] The Heb. alpha- 
bet consists of 22 letters; this was 
their number as early at least as 
David, who has acrostic psalms with 
all the 22; moreover the letters ex- 
Brewed numbers, as the Gr. letters 
did. 


Besides alphabetic there is syllabic 


writing, as the Assyrian cuneiform, 
which has from 300 to 4000 letters. 
The process of growth and change is 
shown by recent studies of the As- 
syrian language. ‘‘The words b 

which these (Assyrian Morel ee) 
were denoted in the Turanian Jan- 
guage of the Accadian inventors of 
the cuneiform system of writing be- 
came phonetic sounds when it was 
borrowed by the Semitic Assyrians, 
though the characters could still be 
used ideographically, as well as 
phonetically. When used ideo- 
graphically, the pronunciation was 
of course that of the Assyrians.” 
(Sayce’s Assyrian Grammar.) ‘hen 
to these original ideographs were 
added the formal parts expressive of 
case, pronominal, and other relations. 
The latest examples of cuneiform 
writing belong to the Arsacidew, in 
the century before Christ (“Aca- 
demy,”’ Aug., 1878). 


The square Hebrew characters now 


used came from Babylon probably 
after the Babylonian captivity, under 
Ezra. The Semitic alphabets have 
only consonants and three conso- 
nant-like vowels, aleph, vau, yod, 
and are written from right to left. 
There are two chief classes. (1) 


WRITING 
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The Pheenician, as it occurs in in- 
scriptions in Malta, the sarcophagus 
of Eshmunazar king of Sidon (600 
B.C.), Cyprus, and coins of Phoenicia 
(whence came the Samaritan and Gr. 
characters); on Jewish coins; in 
Pheenician-Egyptian writing, with 
three vowels, on mummy bandages. 
(2) The Heb. Chaldee, to which 
belong the present Hebrew square 
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character (resembling those in Pal- 
myrene inscriptions, probably brought 
from Chaldsea and the ancient Ara- 
bic. The Himyeritic (oldest Arabic) 
was possibly the same as the ancient 
Phoenician. The Moabite stone con- 
tains an alphabet almost identical 
with Phoenician, 22 letters, read from 
right to left; the names and order 
are identical with the Heb., as may 


YEAR 


be inferred from the names of the 
Gr. letters which came direct from 
Phoenicia, not prior to1900 B.c. The 
various forms of the alphabetic letters 
and the evidence of their derivation 
from each other will be seen from the 
following comparison, copied from an 
illustration in “‘ The Moabite Stone,” 
by the Right Rev. Pakenham Walsh, 
Bp. of Ossory. (Dublin: Herbert.) 


HEBREW. 


MoaBitE. 


OLD H&BREW OR 
PHGNICIAN, 


OLp GREEK. 
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(Though the Heb. samech, D, in position answers to = of the Gr. alphabet, in pronunciation it answers to 2; san was 
the Dorian name for sigma. The Heb. shin, wv, though in position answering to D, really answers to &; the name 
=. “xi” answers to the name “shin.” The name of the Heb. 3, caph, answers to the Gr. K; but the letters them- 


met 


LaTeR GREEK. 


RoMAn. 


selves do not correspond in form. } 


The early Greek, as distinguished 
from the later, is much the same. 
Aleph, an ox, arude representation of 
an ox’s head. Beth, a house, repre- 
senting a tent. Gimel, a camel, re- 
presenting its head and neck. Da- 
leth,a door; a tent entrance; the 
sidestroke of beth was to distinguish 
it from this. He, alattice. Vaw, a peg 
of a tent. Heth, a tield enclosed. 
Kaph, a wing, or hollow of the 
hand. Lamed, an ox goad, curved 
into a handle at one end, pointed 
at the other end. Mem, water, a 
wavy line for the surface when dis- 


turbed. Samech, a prop, an ancient 
vine trellis. Ayin, an eye. Tsadde, 
a fish spear. Koph, the hole of an 


axe, or eye of a needle. Shin, a 
tooth with its fangs. Tau, a brand 
marking flocks. In Egyptian the 
letters were similarly copies of objects 
to which the initials of the names 
respectively correspond. Thus A is 
the first letter of ahom, an eagle ; 
so an eagle is the Egyptian represent- 
atveof A. So L the first letter of 
lab», a lion; M the first letter of 
mowlad, an owl. The Israelites 
never required an interpreter in inter- 
course with Moab, which shows the 
identity of language in the main. 
The Moabite stone also shows that x 
aleph, 7 he, and 1 vaw supplied the 
place of vowels before the invention of 
vowel points ; the yand mexpress a at 
the end of a word. The 7 expresses 
the final 0; ) expresses o and w; » ex- 
presses 7. The Moabite alphabet in 
the use of these vowel represent- 
atives harmonizes with the Hebrew, 
and differs from the Pheenician., 
Rawlinson (Contemp. Rev., Aug. 
20, 1870) believes the Moabite stone 
letters to be the same as were used 


Materials. 


in the pentateuch 500 years before. 
The Heb. aleph and Gr. A alpha are 
one; so beth, B beta; daleth, A 
delta; He, Gr. E. Van, Gr. F bau 
or digamma. Zain, the ancient Gr. 


G san. Teth, @ theta. Yod, I iota. 


Kaph, K kappa. Lamed, A lambda. 
Mem, M mu. Nun, N nu. Samech, 
Gr. = sigma. Ain, Gr. O. Pe, II pi. 
Tzade, Z zeta. Quoph, Gr. Koppa 9 
on coins of Crotona. Resh, P rho. 
Shin, Gr. & ksi. Tau (Ezek. ix. 4) a 
“mark’’, so Gr. T tau. 

Stone, as the tables of the 
law. Plaster (lime or gypsum) with 
stone (Josh. vii. 32, Deut. xxvii. 2). 
Lead was either engraven upon or 
poured into the hollow of the letters, 
or used as the hammer, lead being 
adapted to make the most delicate 
incisions (Job xix. 238, 24). The 
“ tablet ’ (lwach), inscribed with the 


stylus or pen of iron (Job xix. 24, | 
Jer. xvii. 1), and the roll (megillah), | 


were the common materials latterly. 
The roll of skins joined together was 
rolled on a stick and fastened with a 
thread, the ends of which were sealed 
(Isa. xxix. 11; Dan. xii. 4; Rev. v. 1, 
vi. 14). Small clay cylinders inscribed 
were the repository of much of As- 
syrian history. After being inscribed 
and baked, they were covered with 
moist clay, and the inscription re- 
peated and baked again. Papyrus 
was the common material in Egypt; 
the thin pellicles are glued together 
in strips, other strips being placed at 
right angles. Leather was substi- 
tuted sometimes as cheaper. Pro- 
bably the roll which Jehoiakim 
burned was of papyrus (Jer. xxxvi.); 
the writing there was with ink (deyo), 
and arranged in columns (lit. doors; 


delathoth). The only passage in 
which papyrus (as chartes means) is 
expressly mentioned is 2 John 12. 
Both sides were often written on 
(Ezek. ii. 20). Parchment of pre- 
pared skins is mentioned (2 Tim. iv. 
13); the paper and ink (2 Cor. iii. 3, 
2 John 12,3 John 18); the pens made 
of split reed ; ink of soot water ; and 
gum, latterly lampblack, dissolved in 
gall. In Isa. viii. 1, ‘‘ write with a 
man’s pen,’’ 7.e. in ordinary charac- 
ters such as common ‘“‘men”’ (enosh) 
can read (Hab. ii. 2), not in hiero- 
glyphics ; cheret (graver, Isa. viii. 1) 
is connected with chartummim, the 
Egyptian sacred scribes. 
Scribes in the East, ancient- 
ly as now, carried their ink- 
horn suspended by a girdle 
to their side. The reed pen, 
inkhorn, and scribes are 
sculptured on the tombs of 
Ghizeh, contemporaneous 
with the pyramids. The 
Hebrews knew how to pre- 
pare skins for other pur- 
poses (Exod. xxv. 5, Lev. 
xiii. 48), therefore probably 
- for writing. Josephus (Ant. 
InkHorN. jii, 11, § 6; xil. 2, § 10) says 
the trial of adultery was made 
by writing the name of God on a 
skin, and the 70 sent from Jerusalem 
by the highpriest Eleazar to Ptolemy, 
to translate the law into Greek, that 
with them the skins on which the sin 
was written in golden characters. 


- ae 


Yarn. On1 Kings x. 28, see LINEN. © 


Year: shanah,a repetition, like Latin 
annus, “year.’’ Lit. a circle, viz. 


YEAR 


of seasons, in which the same recur 
yearly. The 360 day year, 12 months 
of 30 days each, is indicated in Dan. 
vii. 25, xii.7, time (i.e. one year) times 
and dividing of a time, or 3} years; 
the 42 months (Rev. xi. 2), 1260 days 
(chap. v. 8, xii. 6). The Egyptian 
vague year was the same, without the 
five intercalary days. So the year of 
Noah in Gen. vii. 11, 24, viii. 3, 4, 18; 
the interval between the 17th day of 
the second month and the 17th of the 
seventh month being stated as 150 
days, t.e. 30 days in each of the five 
months. Also between the tenth 
month, first day, and the first day of 
the first month, the second year, at 
least 54 days, viz. 40+7+7 (Gen. viii. 
5, 6,10, 12,18). Hence we infera year 
of 12 months. The Hebrew month at 
the time of the exodus was lunar, but 
their year was solar. [See WEIGHTS 
AND Measures, on P. Smyth’s view 
of the year marked in the great 
pyramid.] The Egyptian vague year 
is thought to be as old as the 12th 
dynasty {see Haypr]. The Hebrew 
religious year began in spring, the 
natural beginning when all nature 
revives ; the season also of the begin- 
ning of Israel’s national life, when 
the religious year’s beginning was 
transferred from autumn to spring, 
the month Abib or Nisan (the name 
given by later Hebrews: Exod. xii. 
2, xiii. 4, xxiii. 15, 16, xxxiv. 18, 22). 
The civil year began at the close of 
autumn in the month Tisri, when, the 
fruits of the earth having been ga- 
thered in, the husbandman began his 
’ work again preparing for another 
year’s harvest, analogous to the two- 
fold beginning of day at sunrise and 
sunset. ‘‘ The feast of ingathering in 
the end of the year”’ (xxiii. 16) must 
refer to the civil or agrarian year. 
The Egyptian year began in June at 
the rise of the Nile. Hebrew sab- 
batic years and jubilees were counted 
from the beginning of Tisri (Lev. 
xxv. 9-17). The Hebrew year was as 
nearly solar as was compatible with 
its commencement coinciding with 
the new moon or first day of the 
month. They began it with the new 
moon nearest to the equinox, yet late 
enough to allow of the firstfruits of 
barley harvest being offered about 
the middle of the first month. So 
Josephus (Ant. iii. 10, § 5) states that 
the passover was celebrated when 
the sun was in Aries. They may 
have determined their new year’s day 
by observing the heliacal or other 
star risings or settings marking the 
right time of the solar year (comp. 
Jud. vy. 20, 21, Job xxxviii.31). They 
certainly after the captivity, and pro- 
bably ages before, added a. 13th month 
whenever the 12th ended too long 
before the equinox for the offering of 
the firstfruits to be made at the time 
fixed. (See JUBILEE. ] 

In Exod. xxiii. 10, Deut. xxxi. 10, xv. 1, 
the sabbatical year appears as a 
rest to the land (no sowing, reaping, 
planting, pruning, gathering) in 
which its ownership was in abey- 
ance, and its chance produce at the 
service of all comers. 

Debtors were released from obligations 
for the year, except when they could 
repay without impoverishment (Deut. 
xv. 2-4). Trade, handicrafts, the 
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chase, and the care of cattle occupied 
the people during the year. Educa- 
tion and the reading of the law at 
the feast of tabernacles characterized 
it (Deut. xxxi. 10-13). The soil lay 
fallow one year out of seven at a time 
when rotation of cropsand manuring 
were unknown; the habit of eco- 
nomizing corn was fostered by the 
institution (Gen. xli. 48-56). Israel 
learnt too that absolute ownership in 
the land was Jehovah’s alone, and 
that the human owners held it in 
trust, to be made the most of for the 
good of every creature which dwelt 
upon it (Lev. xxv. 28, 1-7, 11-17, 
Exod. xxiii. 11, “that the poor may 
eat, and what they leave the beasts,” 
etc.). The weekly sabbath witnessed 
the equality of the people as to the 
covenant with Jehovah. ‘Thejubilee 
year witnessed that every Israelite 
had an equal claim to the Lord’s 
land, and that the hired servant, the 
foreigner, the cattle, and even wild 
beasts, had a claim. The wholethus 
indicates what a blessed state would 
have followed the sabbath of para- 
dise, had not sin disturbed all. 
During 70 sabbath years, i.e. 490, the 
period of the monarchy, the sabbath 
year was mainly slighted, and so 70 
years’ captivity was the retributive 
| oecrpmaenl (2 Chron. xxxvi. 20, 21; 

ev. xxvi. 34, 35, 43). Alexander 
the Great and Julius Cesar exempted 
the Jews from tribute on the sabba- 
tical year (Josephus Ant. xi. 8, § 6, 
xiv. 10, §6; comp. 16, § 2,xv. 1, § 2; 
comp. also under Antiochus Kpi- 
phanes, 1 Mace. iv. 49) ; the institu: 
tion has no parallel in the world’s 
history, and would have been sub- 
mitted to by no people except under 
a Divine revelation. The day of 
atonement on which the sabbatical 
year was proclaimed stood in the 
same relation to the civil year that 
the passover did to the religious 
year. The new moon festival of Tisri 
is the only one distinguishd by pecu- 
liar observance, which confirms the 
view that the civil year began then. 
The Hebrews divided the year into 
“summer and winter ’’ (Gen. viii. 
22, Ps. Ixxiv. 17, Zech. xiv. 8), and 
designated the earth’s produce as 
the fruits of summer (Jer. viii. 20, 
xl. 10-12; Mic. vii. 1). Abib “the 
month of green ears’? commenced 
summer; and the seventh month, 
Ethanim, ‘‘the month of flowing 
streams,’ began winter. The atze- 
reth or *‘ concluding festival”’ of the 
feast of tabernacles closed the year 
(Ley. xxiii. 34). Both the spring 
feast in Abib and the autumn feast 
in Ethanim began at the full moon 
in their respective months. [See 
MontuH, SABBATICAL YEAR, JUBI- 
LEE.| The observances at the be- 
ginning festival of the religious year 
resemble those at the beginning 
festival of the civil year. The pass- 
over lamb in the first month Abib 
corresponds to the atonement goats 
on the tenth of Tisri, the seventh 
month. The feast of unleavened 
bread from the 15th to the 21st of 
Abib answers to the feast of taber- 
nacles from the 15th to 22nd of Tisri. 
As there is a sabbath attached to the 
first day as well as to the seventh, 
so the first and the seventh month 


begin respectively the religious and 
the civil year. 

Yoke=mot, the wooden bow (ol), 
bound to the ox’s neck: the two are 


OX YOKES, 


combined, ‘‘bands -of the yoke” 
(Lev. xxvi. 18; Ezek. xxxiv. 27; 
Jer. ii. 20, rather ‘‘thow hast 
broken the yoke and burst the bands 
which I laid on thee,’’ ¢.e. My laws, 
setting them at defiance, chap. v. 5, 
Ps. ii. 3). Contrast the world’s heavy 
yoke (1 Kings xii. 4, 9, 11; Isa. ix. 


YOKE AND 8TRAP. 


11) with Christ’s “easy yoke” 
(Matt. xi. 29, 30). Tzemed, a pair 
of oxen (1 Sam. xi. 7), or asses 
(Jud. xix. 10); a couple of horse- 
men (Isa. xxi. 7); also what land a 
pair of oxen could plough in a day 
(Isa. v. 10, ‘‘ten acres,” lit. ten 
yokes; Latin jugum, jugerum; 1 
Sam. xiv. 14). 


VA 


Zaanaim, plain of. Rather “oak’’ 
or “terebinth of Z.” ; eelon (Jud. 
iv. 11). Zaanannim (Josh. xix. 33). 
Heber the Kenite pitched his tent 
unto it when Sisera took refuge with 
his wife Jael. Near Kedesh Naph- 
tali; “the plain of the swamp” 
(Targum). The Talmud (Megillah 
Jerus. i.) identifies it with Agniya 
(agne means swamp) hak Kodesh, 
the marsh on the northern border of 
lake Huleh; still the Bedouins’ 
favourite camping ground. Stanley, 
however, conjectures the ‘‘ green 
plain with massive terebinths,”’ ad- 
joining on the S. the plain contain- 
ing the remains of Kedesh. Possibly 
from a Heb. root “to load beasts” as 
nomads do. But as the Kedesh 
meant in Jud. iv. is that on the shores 
of the sea of Galilee, only 16 miles 
from Tabor the scene of the battle, 
and within the bounds of Naphtali, 
the place called Besswm in the plain 
between this Kedesh and Tabor 
(identical with Bitzaanaim, and near 
Adami [Josh. xix. 33], now ed 
Dameh, and Nekeb now Nakib) 
doubtless answers to Zaanaim. Thus 
Sisera’s flight will be but for five or 
six miles from the scene of his defeat, 
not too far for one already fatigued, 
and in a line just opposite to that of 
the pursuit of his army towards 


Harosheth. [See Kepesu, Kapesn.] 
(Pal. Expl. Qy. Stat., Oct. 1877, p. 
191, 192.) 


Zaanan. Zenan, in the low hill 
country (shephelah) of Judah (Josh. 


ZAAVAN 


xv. 37), meaning “the place of 
flocks.’ Playing on its meaning 
Micah (i. 11) says, “ though in name 
implying thou dost come forth 
(yatza), thou camest not forth.” 
Maurer and Pusey construe, ‘‘the 
mourning of Bethezel takes away 
from you her shelter”’ (its stay or 
standing). Though Bethezel be at 
your side, according to her name, 
yet as she also mourns under the 
foe’s oppression she cannot give you 
shelter, or be at your side (as her 
name might lead you to expect), if 
you come forth and be intercepted 
by him from returning to Z. Vata- 
blus better, ‘‘Z. came not forth 
(shut herself within her walls), he 
(the foe) shall receive a check (lit. 
his standing) by you,” brought to'a 
stand before you, in besieging, but 
only for a time. Z. too fell, like 
Bethezel before her. 

Zaavan. A Horite chief, son of Ezer, 
Seir’s son (Gen. xxxvi. 27). 
Zabad: contracted from Zebadijah, 
‘Jehovah hath given him.” 1. Son 
of Nathan, great grandson of Ahblai, 
Sheshan’s daughter (1 Chron. ii. 31- 
37). See Smith’s Dict. in proof that 
this genealogy ends in the time of 
Hezekiah. “‘Son’’ means great grand- 
son ‘of Ahlai”’ (xi. 41). One of 
David’s mighty men. Sheshan mar- 
ried an Egyptian husband, Jarha; of 
her as being the Israelite parent Z. 
is called “ the son,” i.e. descendant, 
just as Joab, Abishai, and Asahel, 
are called from the mother’s side 
sons of Zeruiah, who married a 
foreigner. 2. An Ephraimite (1 
Chron. vii. 21). 3. A domestic 
palace servant of king Joash, one of 
the slayers of Joash; son of Shimeath 
an Ammonitess (2 Chron. xxiv. 26). 
JOZACHAR [see] in 2 Kings xii. 20, 
21; Zachar is the abbreviation, 
and Zabad is a transcriber’s error for 
Zachar! One of a powerful con- 
spiracy stirred up by Joash’s un- 
popularity owing to his idolatries, 
oppression, and foreign disasters (2 
Chron. xxiv.). Amaziah executed 
him, but not his children (xxv. 3; 
Deut. xxiv. 16). 4. Son of Zattu; 


put away his foreign wife (Ezra x. | 


27). 5. Descendant of Hashum; did 
the same (Ezra x. 33). 6. Son of 
Nebo; did the same (Ezra x. 43). 
Zabbai. 1. Descendant of Bebai; 
oe away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 28). 
. Father of Baruch, who helped at 
the wall (Neh. iii. 20). 
Zabdi. 1. Son of Zerah, Achan’s 
forefather (Josh. vii. 1,17, 18). 2. 
Of Shimhi’s sons, a Benjamite (1 
Chron. viii. 19). 8. Over the increase 
of David’s vineyards for the wine 
cellars, “the Shipmite,” 7.e. of 
Shepham. 4. Son of Asaph (Neh. 
xi. 17); Zaccur in chap. xii. 35, 
Zichri in 1 Chron. ix. 15. 
Zabdiel=gift of God. 1, Father of 
JASHOBEAM [see] (1 Chron. xxvii. 2). 
2. A priest, “son of ,(one of) the 
eat men,’’ overseer of 128 brethren 
Neh. xi. 14). 
Zabud. Son of Nathan (1 Kings iv. 
5). Priest (coheen, A. V. ‘‘ principal 
officer’) and ‘‘ king’s friend’’ to Solo- 
mon, %.e. privy councillor, t.e. confi- 
dential adviser, of the king. 
Zacchai=pure. Heb. of Zaccheus; 
760 of the family of Z. returned 


Zacchseus. 
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with Zerubbabel (Hzra ii. 9, Neh. | What a contrast to his joy, humility, 


vii. 14) 
See Zaccuat.] Luke 
xix. 1-10. The Lord Jesus had re- 
ceived Bartim&us’ [see} application 
ou the day of His entry into JERICHO 
see]. Later in His progress, when 
He had passed through Jericho and 
had healed the blind, He met Z., 
chief among the publicuns or tax 
gatherers, 1.e. superintendent of 
customs and tribute in the district of 
Jericho famed for its balsam, and so 
rich. The Lord had shortly before 
encountered the rich young ruler, so 
loveable, yet lacking one thing, the 
will to part with his earthly treasure 
and to take the heavenly as his por- 
tion. He had said then, ‘‘ how hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into 
the kingdom of God”’; yet to show 
us that ‘the things impossible with 
men are possible with God” (Luke 
xviii. 18-27), and that riches are not 
an insuperable barrier against en- 
trance into heaven, the case of the 
rich yet saved Z. follows. Holding 
his commission from his Roman 
rincipal contractor to the state (pub- 
icanus, manceps) to collect the dues 
imposed by Rome on the Jews, Z. 
had subordinate publicans under 
him. The palm groves of Jericho 
and its balsam gardens (now no 
longer existing) were so valuable 
that Antony gave them asa source 
of revenue to Cleopatra, and Herod 
the Great redeemed them for his 
benefit. Z. “sought to see Jesus 
who He was.’’ Evidently Z. had 
not seen Jesus in person before, but 
had heard of His teachings and 
miracles; so his desire was not 
merely from curiosity; as in the 
case of the young ruler, desire for 
‘eternal life ’’ entered into his wish 
to see the Saviour, but unlike the rich 
youngruler he had no self complacent 
thought, ‘‘all the commandments I 
have kept from my youth up”; sense 
of sin and need on the contrary were 
uppermost in his mind, as the sequel 
shows. Z. could not see Jesus “for 
the press, because he was little of 
stature’’; but where there is the 
will there is a way; he ran before 
(eagerness and determination, Heb. 
xii. 1; but God’s love ran first toward 
Z., Luke xix., xv. 20), and climbed up 
into a sycamore to see Jesus as He 
was to pass that way. Etiquetteand 
social rank would suggest such an 
act was undignified, but faith out- 
weighs every other consideration. 
Jesus, on reaching the spot, singled 
him out among all the crowd for His 
regard. He looked up and saw Z., 
as His eye had rested on Nathanael 
under the figtree (John i. 48); 
“* Zaccheeus (Z. could not but have 
joyfully wondered at being thus 
accosted by name, though astranger 
before: John x. 3, Isa. xliii. 1, Rev. 
ii. 17, iii. 12), make haste, and come 
down, for to day (Heb. iv. 7, iii. 13; 
2 Cor. vi. 2) I must (for thy sal- 
vation, ver. 10, John iv. 4) abide 
at thy house” (John xiv. 23). Z. 
made haste (Ps. cxix. 60; contrast 
Felix, Acts xxiv. 25, the Athenians, 
xvii. 32) and came down (so we 
must, 2 Cor. x. 4, 5) and received 
a joyfully (Rev. iii. 20, Acts xvi. 


and faith was the murmuring of the 
self righteous bystanders, ‘He is 
gone to be guest with a sinner,” self 
invited, not merely as before eating 
with such by special invitation ! 
(Luke xv. 2, chap. v. 29, 30) a further 
loving condescension. Z. ‘ stood”’ 
with prompt and deliberate purpose, 


‘and said, “ Behold, Lord, the half of 


my goods I give to the poor (now 
that I know Thee as my all; not I 
have given, which would savour more 
of the self righteous Pharisee, Luke 
xviii. 11; heretofore Z. often had 
taken wrongfully rather than given 
charitably; now he resolves from 
this moment to be a new man, 2 Cor. 
v. 17; contrast the ruler’s disinclina- 
tion to Christ’s testing command, 
‘sell all that thou hast and give to 
the poor,’ Luke xviii. 22); and if I 
have taken anything (i.e. whatsoever 
I have taken, confessing now past 
takings) from any man by false ac- 
eusation I (now) restore him four- 
fold,” an ingenuous confession and 
voluntary restitution; so the law 
(Exod. xxii. 1). True faith always 
works by love, and brings forth 
fruits meet for repentance. Z., as 
his name and Jesus’ subsequent 
declaration imply, was an Israelite. 
Jesus said then in respect to him, 
directing His words to the bystanders, 
“this day is salvation (embodied in 
Jesus, whose name means Jehovah 
Saviour) come to this house, foras- 
much as he also is a son of Abra- 
ham, both by birth and by faith 
(Gal. iii. 7; Rom. iv. 11, 12, 16). 
The very day of conversion may often 
be known (Phil. i. 5, Acts 1i. 41). 
The believer tries and often succeeds 
in bringing his household to Christ 
(Acts xvi. 84, x. 2, 33, 44, 48). “For 
the Son of man (sympathising there- 
fore with man, however fallen by 
sin) is come to seek (Z. sought Jesus, 
Luke xix. 3, only because Jesus first 
sought Z.) and to save that which was 
lost.”” The Lord stayed all night at 
the house of Z.,as the Greek implies : 
ver.5,7(meinai. . . katalusai). A 
Z. lived at Jericho at this time, father 
of the celebrated Rabbi Jochanan ben 
Zachai. 


Zacchur. A Simeonite of Mishma’s 


family (1 Chron. iv. 26), Father of 
Shimei. 


Zaccur. 1. Father of Shammua the 


Reubenite spy (Num. xiii. 4). 2. A 
Merarite Levite, son of Jaaziah (1 
Chron. xxiv.27). 3. Son of Asaph 
(1 Chron. xxv. 2,10); ‘‘ prophesied 
according to the order of the king” ; 
over the third division of the temple 
choir (Neh. xii. 35). 4. Son of 
Imri ; aided at the wall (Neh. iii. 2). 
5. A Levite, signed the covenant 
(Neh. x. 12). 6. A Levite, father 
of Hanan (Neh. xiii. 18). 


Zachariah = remembered Jeho- 


vah. 1. Son of Jeroboam II., four- 
teenth king of Israel. Last of Jehu’s 
line, according to the prophecy (2 
Kings x. 30). Did evil in the sight of 
Jehovah as his fathers, worshipping 
Jeroboam’s calves. Reigned only six 
months. Slain by the conspirator 
Shallum (2 Kings xiv. 29, xv. 8-10), 
772 B.c. (See, on the chronology of 
the kings,  aNag 2. Father of 
Abi or Abijah, Hezekiah’s mothe* 


ZACHARIAS 
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(2 Kings xviii. 2); Zechariah in 2 
Chron. xxix. 1. 

Zacharias. 1. Father of Jonn THE 
Baprist [see] (Luke i. 5). Of the 
course of Abia or Abijah, eighth of 
the 24 (1 Chron. xxiv. 10); walking 
with Elizabeth his wife ‘‘in all the 
commandments and ordinances of 
the Lord blameless.’”? His lot was 
to burn incense, the embodiment of 
prayer (whence also during the burn- 
ing of incense the whole people 
prayed: Rev. viii. 3, 4, Ps. exli. 2), 
and esteemed so honourable an office 
that the same person (say the rab- 
bins) was not allowed to discharge it 
twice. His unbelief (“‘ whereby shall 
I know this, seeing I am old ?”’ etc.) 
attheangel’s announcement of John’s 
birth was retributively punished by 
dumbness (contrast. Ps. cxvi. 10, 2 
Cor. iv. 13), a warning to Israel 
whose representative he was of the 
consequences of unbelief if the nation 
should reject the gospel just coming ; 
just as Mary on the contrary was an 
example of the blessedness which 
would flow if they believed (Luke i, 
45, 88). Faith (dictating the name 
for his son given by the angel: ver. 
18, 63, 64) opened his mouth, as faith 
shall cause |srael in the last days to 
confess her Lord, and the veil on her 
heart shall be taken away (2 Cor. iii. 
15, 16). Then followed his song of 
thanksgiving under the Holy Ghost, 
as Israel shall sing when turned to the 
Lord according to ‘‘the oath which 
He sware to our father Abraham,” 
etc. (Luke i. 68-80, Isa. xii. 1-3, 
Zech. xii. 10.) ‘The horn of salva- 
tion.in the house of David’’ contrasts 
beautifully with “the little horn”’ or 
antichrist destroying Israel before 
Messiah shall appear for Israel’s help 
(Dan. vii. 8, viil. 9-14, xi., xii. 1-8). 
2. Son of Barachias (Matt. xxiii. 35). 
The same as the son of Jehoiada; 
Joash ungratefully forgetting that he 
owed his throne to Jehoiada slew 
Z. for his faithful reproof : “‘ Why 
transgress ye the commandments of 
Jehovah, that ye cannot prosper ? 
because ye have forsaken Jehovah, 
He hath also forsaken you.” By 
Joash’s command they stoned Z. ‘in 
the court of the house of Jehovah!”’ 
And to it the tradition may be due 
which assigns the tomb in the valley 
of Jehoshaphat to Z. 


= 
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TOMB OF ZACHARIAS, 


Contrast Jehoiada’s reverent care not 
to slay Athaliah in the temple pre- 
eincts (2 Chron. xxiii. 14, xxiv. 20- 
22, 25). Joash slew other ‘‘sons”’ 
of Jehoiada besides Z. ‘The Lord 
look upon it and requite it’? was the 
martyr’s dying sentence, which Jesus 
refers to as about to be executed on 
Israel; ‘‘that upon you may come 
all the righteous blood shed upon the 
earth from the blood of Z., son of 
Barachias, whom ye slew between the 
temple and the altar,’’ i.e. in the 


Zacher. 


interior court of the priests, in which 
was the altar of burut offerings. As 
Z.’s prayer for vengeance is the judi- 
cial side of God’s word by His pro- 
phets (Rey. vi. 9-11, Luke xviii. 7), 
so Stephen’s prayer is the gospel 
loving side of it (Acts vii. 60). 
Though Urijah was slain subse- 
quently to Z. (Jer. xxvi. 23), yet Z. is 
the last as the canon was arranged, 
Chronicles standing in it last ; Christ 
names Z. as the last and Abel as the 
first martyr in the Scripture canon. 
Barachias may have been a second 
name of Jehoiada, meaning ‘‘the 
blessed,’’ because he preserved Da- 
vid’s house in the person of Joash 
from the murderous Athaliah, slew 
her, and restored the rightful king. 
However, as ‘‘son of Barachias ’’ does 
not occur in Luke xi. 51, perhaps the 
words in Matthew were a marginal 
gloss, confusing this Z. with Zecha- 
riah the prophet, son of Berechiah. 
One of Jehiel’s sons (1 
Chron. viii. 31). In 1 Chron. ix. 87, 
Zechariah. 


Zadok. 1. Son of Ahitub, of the house 


of Eleazar, son of Aaron (1 Chron. 
xxiv. 3). Joined David at Hebron 
after Saul’s death, with 22 captains 
of his father’s house. At Absa- 
lom’s revolt Z. and the Levites 
bearing the ark accompanied David 
in leaving Jerusalem, but at his re- 
quest returned with the ark and 
along with Hushai and Abiathar be- 
came David’s medium of knowing 
events passing in the city, through 
Jonathan and Ahimaaz. At Absa- 
salom’s death David desired Z. and 
Abiathar to persuade the elders of 
Judah to invite him to return (2 
Sam. xv., xvii., xix. 11). Z. remained 
faithful in Adonijah’s rebellion when 
Abiathar joinedit. Z., with Nathan 
the prophet, anointed Solomon at 
Gibon by David’s command (a 
second anointing took place subse- 
quently: 1 Chron. xxix. 22). So 
Solomon put Z. instead of ABIA- 
THAR {see}, fulfilling the curse on 
Eli (1 Sam. ii., iii.; 1 Kings ii. 27, 
85, (ive “49°01 ¢Chron. xxx.’ 22). 
David made him ruler over the 
Aaronites (xxvii. 17); their num- 
ber in xii. 27, 28, is said to be 3700 
under Jehoiada. Z. did not sur- 
vive to the dedication of Solomon’s 
temple, but Azariah his son or 
grandson (1 Chron. vi. 8, 9) was 
then highpriest (1 Chron. vi. 10, 1 
Kings iv. 2). His descendants con- 
tinued in the highpriesthood (comp. 
2 Chron, xxxi. 10, “‘ Azariah of the 
house of Z. chief priest’’) till the 
time of Antiochus Eupator. The 
double highpriesthood of Z. and 
Abiathar answers to that of the 
chief priest and second priest (2 
Kings xxv. 18, Luke iii. 2 ‘“‘ Annas 
and Caiaphas being highpriest) ;” 
comp. 2 Chron. xxxi. 10, ‘“‘ Azariah 
the chief priest of the house of Z.’’ 
Z. ministered mainly before the 
tabernacle at Gibeon (1 Chron. xvi. 
39). Abiathar had charge of the 
ark in Jerusalem; so formerly 
Eleazar and Ithamar, Hophni and 
Phinehas, were joint chief priests. 
Even whilst the line of Ithamar in 
the person of Eli was foremost, 
Eleazar’s house held its ground on 
a kind of parity, Ahitub, Z.’s father, 


ZAMZUMMIMS 


being called ‘‘ruler of the house of 
God” (1 Chron. ix. 11, Neh. xi. 
11). 2. A second Z., son of a second 
Ahitub, son of Amariah; in king 
Amaziah’s time [see HiIGHPRIESY]. 
Many links are omitted in these 
lists (1 Chron. vi. 12, ix. 11; Ezra 
vii. 1-5); the repetition of the 
same names in a family is natural 
3. Father of Jerushah, king Uz- 
ziah’s wife (2 Kings xv. 88, 2 Chron. 
xxvii. 1). 4. Son of Baana, re- 
paired the wall (Neh. iii. 4), signed 
the covenant (x. 21); a chief of the 
people, of the tribe of Judah (for 
Baana was a Netophathite of Judah, 
2 Sam. xxiii. 29). Intermarriages of 
Judah with the tribe of Levi were 
frequent, whence Z. appears in 
Judah (Matt. i. 14). . Son of 
Immer, a priest ; repaired over against 
his own house (Neh. iii. 29); of 
the 16th course (1 Chron. xxiv. 14). 
6. Neh. xi. 11; 1 Chron. ix. 11. 
Son of Meraioth, son of Ahitub; 
some omission or error of copyists is 
suspected from comparing the list, 
Ezra vii. 1-5, 1 Chron. vi. 3-14, 
where a Meraioth is grandfather or 
great grandfather of Z. The name 
is equivalent to the “‘ Justus” of Acts 
i. 28, xviii. 7, Col. iv. 11. 7. Set 
over the treasuries by. Nehemiah 
(xiii. 18) to distribute to brethren ; 
“the scribe.’’ 

Zaham. Son of Rehoboam and Abi- 
hail, daughter or granddaughter to 
Eliab, David’s eldest brother (2 
Chron. xi. 19). 

Zair=little. 2 Kings viii. 21. A 
place in Idumea where Joram dis- 
comfited Edom after having been 
first shut in, then cutting his wa 
through; 2 Chron. xxi. 9, omit Z 
and have instead im saraio, ‘ with 
his captains.” § 

Zalaph. Father of Hanun (Neh. iii. 
30). 

Zalmon. An Ahohite, of David’s 
guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 28) ; in 1 Chron. 
xi. 29, Ilai. 

Zalmon, mount=shady. “ Black 
forest,” a wooded hill near Shechem, 
from which Abimelech brought 
boughs to burn the tower of the 
city (Jud. ix. 48). pa Savmon.} 
Dalmanutha is thought a corruption 


of Z. 

Zalmonah. The stage in Israel's 
wilderness journey next after mount 
Hor (Num. xxxiii. 41) on the march 
from Kadesh round Edom. From 
zelem, ‘‘image’’; where the brazen 
serpent was set up. Same as Ma’an 
or Alam Na’an (Von Raumer), E. of 
Petra, one of the largest villages on 
the Mecca route, abounding in water 
and vineyards; where Israel, as pil- 
grims in our days, might traffic for 
provisions. Others place Z. in the 
wady Ithm, which runs into the 
Arabah near Elath. 

Zalmunna. One of the two kings 
(malkeey as distinguished from the 
rinces, sareey) slain by GIDEON 

tant for having slain Gideon’s 
brothers in cold blood (Jud. viii. 18, 
5, 12, 26). The term in Josh. xiii. 
21 is “princes’’ (nesiee); zekénrim 
“sheikhs” in Num. xxii. 4, 
‘elders,’ “‘ kings” xxxi. 8. 

Zamzummims. Deut. ii. 20. A 
giant race identified with the Zuzim 
of Gen. xiv. 5. Then ‘‘Ham’’ would 


ZANOAH 


be the chief city of the Zuzim and 
the root derivation of Ammon’s capi- 
tal, Rabbath Ammon. They dwelt 
where Ammon, having dislodged 
them, afterwards dwelt when Israel 
invaded Canaan. KE. of the modern 
rich and undulating Belka, whence 
the Amorites expelled Moab. Z. was 
the Ammonite name for the Re- 
phaim, N.E. of Jordan, Perwa; the 
Rephaim once extended S.W. as far 
as the valley of the Rephaim near 
Hinnom and Bethlehem, S. of Jeru- 
salem. 
Zanoah. 1. A town in the low hill 
country (shephelah) of Judah (Josh. 
xv. 34, Neh. xi. 80; repairers of the 
wall, ili. 13). Zanua in Jerome’s 
Onomasticun as in the district of 
Eleutheropolis on the way to Jerusa- 
lem. In Van de Velde’s map N. of the 
wady Ismail, two miles EK. of Zareah 
and four N. of Yarmuk. Jekuthiel, 
father or founder of Z., was son of 
Jehudijah the Jewess and Mered; 
Mered’s other wife being BirHIAH 
[see], Pharaoh’s daughter. Israelites 
from Egypt probably colonised Z. 
2. Zanutah is probably identical 
with another Z.; a town in the 
mountain region of Judah (Josh. xv. 
56), enumerated with Maon, Carmel, 
and Ziph 8S. of Hebron. 
Zaphnath Paaneah. Egyptian 
title of Joseph, Zfntanch; from zaf 
‘corn food,” nt ‘‘ of,’”’ anch “ life”’ 
(Gen. xli. 45). Cook, in Speaker's 
Comm., Harkavy, from zaf ‘‘ food,” 
net “saviour,” paaneh “‘life.”? So 
a scholium on LXX. “saviour of 
the world.” Not as Heb. inter- 
preters (Josephus Ant. ii. 6, § 1) 
““revealer of secrets.”’ 
Zara, or Zarawn. Son of Judah by 
Tamar (Gen. xxxvili. 30, xlvi. 12; 
Matt... 3)... 
Zareah. Neh. xi. 29, the Heb. form 
which A. V. elsewhere inaccurately 
renders ZORAH or ZOREAG (1 Chron. 
li. 53), ZAREATHITES. 


Zared, or Zered (more accurately),. 


VALLEY OF; or brook or watercourse 
of (Num. xxi. 12, Deut. ii. 18, 14). 
Running into the Dead Sea at the 
S.E. corner: the boundary between 
the districts of Jebal and Kerek; 
now wady el Ahsy, between Moab 
and Edom (Robinson Bib. Res., ii. 
157), containing a hot spring called by 
the Arabs “‘the bath of Solomon.” 
The limit of Israel’s wandering ; 
marking the time of the wilderness 
sojourn onone side as Kadesh did on 
the other. The Speaker’s Comment- 
ary identifies it with wady Ain 
Franjy, the main upper branch of 
wady Kerak; the first western brook 
that crossed Israel’s line of march. 
So the name marked an era in their 
progress ; and the summons to cross 
it 1s noted in Deut. ii. 13, 14. Zered 
means ‘‘osier” ; and wady Safsaf, 
‘“ WILLOWS BROOK”’ [see], is given to 
thetributary joining wady ain Franjy 
below Kerak. All the generation of 
the men of war had passed away by 
the time they reached Z., fulfilling 
Num. xiv. 28, that none of them 
should see the land. From the high 
ground on the other side of Z. (if 
wady Kerak) a distant view of the 
promised land and even of Jerusalem 
might be obtained. 


Zarephath = tzarfa. Elijah’s resi- 


Zaretan, 


Zareth-Shahar. 


Zarhites. 


Zatthu, Zarrv. 
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dence during the drought (1 Kings 
xvii. 9, 10) ; belonging to Sidon. A 
Canaanite, 2.e. Phoenician city (Obad. 
20). Sarepta in Luke iv. 26. The 
name means smelting shop. Now 
Surafend, a tell or hill, with a small 
village, seven or eight miles from 
Sidon, near the Zaharain river. The 
ancient town however was below on 
the shore ; there ruins of a flourish- 
ing city are found, columns, marble 
slabs and sarcophagi, and a chapel of 
the crusaders on the presumed site 
of the widow’s house. 

ZARTHAN, ZEREDATHA. 
Josh. iii. 16. 1. Adam, the city by 
which the upper Jordan waters re- 
mained during Israel’s passage, was 
“by the side of Z.’? The name still 
appears inthe Arabic ’Ain Zahrah, 
three miles W. of Beisan. The Tell 
Sarem is a large mound three miles 
S. of Beisan. Much clay is found 
between this and Dabbet Sakut or 
Succoth. Adam means red earth. 
Perhaps this Z. is identical with (2) 
The place in the circle of the Jordan 
between which and Succoth (1 Kings 
vii. 46) Solomon cast in clay the 
brazen articles for the temple; in 2 
Chron. iv. 17 ZerepatHA. Knobel 
identifies Zarthan with Kurn Sarta- 
beh. [See Apam. | 


Not far from this spot was apparently 


the ‘‘house of the ferry,’’ whic 
gave its name to Bethabara. Beth- 
abarah is evidently the modern ford 
*Abirah (i.e. passage) just above 
where the Jalid river, flowing down 
the valley of Jezreel and by Beisan 
(Bethshean) debouches into the Jor- 
dan; here only the name is found, 
and nowhere else. Bethabara, ‘the 
house of the ferry,’? was beyond 
Jordan; but the ferry or ford was 
doubtless the place of Christ’s bap- 
tism. The name and site did not 
originate from Christian tradition, for 
this makes the fords of Jericho the 
scene of John’s baptisms (Johni. 28). 
Christ could not possibly have 
travelled in one day (John ii. 1) 
80 miles from the vicinity of Jericho 
to Cana; but He could easily have 
travelled 22 miles from the ford 
Abirah to Kefr Kenna (Cana); no 
place on Jordan is nearer or more 
accessible to Cana. If with oldest 
MSS. we read “ Bethany,” John 
i. 28, the name will connect itself 
with Bashan and Batanza, and the 
’Abarah ford is near the hills of 
Bashan, whereas the Jericho fords 
are far away. (Pal. Expl. Qy. Stat., 
July 1878, p. 120, 121.) 

One of Reuben’s 
towns. Josh. xiii.19, ‘‘ inthe mount 
of the valley’’ (ha emek). A Sara 
at wady Zerka Main, a mile from 
the Dead Sea, may now represent 
it. (Seetzen.) 

Descendants of Zerah son 
of Judah (Num. xxvi. 138, 20; Josh. 
vii. 17; 1 Chron. xxvii. 11, 18). 


Zartanah. 1 Kings iv. 12. By Z. 


was Bethshean in the upper part of 
the Jordan valley ; mentioned in the 
list of Solomon’s commissariat dis- 


tricts. 

Neh. x. 14. The 
sons of Z. were a family of laymen 
who returned with Zerubbabel 
(Ezra ii. 8, Neh. vii. 18). Some 
married foreign wives (Ezra x. 27). 


Zaza. 


Zebadiah. 


Zebedee. 


ZEBEDEE 


Son of Jonathan, a descendant 
of Jerahmeel (1 Chron. ii. 38). 

1. A Benjamite of the 
sons of Beriah (1 Chron. viii. 15). 2. 
Of the sons of Elpaal (1 Chron. viii. 
17). 8. Of the sons of Jeroham of 
Gedor, a Benjamite who joined 
David at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii. 7). 4. 
Son of Asahel, Joab’s brother (1 
Chron. xxvii. 7). 5, Son of Michael, 
of the sons of Shephatiah (Ezra 
vill. 8); returned with 80 males in 
Ezra’s caravan (Hzra viii. 8). 6. A 
priest, of the sons of Immer; mar- 
ried a foreign wife (Ezra x. 20). 7. 
Third son of Meshelemiah, the Kor- 
hite (1 Chron. xxvi. 2). 8. A Levite 
sent by Jehoshaphat to teach the law 
in the cities of Judah (2 Chron. xvii. 
8). 9. Son of Ishmael, and prince 
of Judah under Jehoshaphat (2 
Chron. xix. 11). Z. probably acted 
for the king, Amariah the highpriest 
for the priesthood and ecclesiastical 
interests in the court consisting of 
priests, Levites, and chief men, over 
which they jointly presided, and 
which decided all causes civil and 
ecclesiastical. 


Zebah. One of Midian’s two kings 


(Jud. viii. 5-21; Ps. Ixxxiii. 11). 
Oreb and Zeeb were the prince- 
generals of Midian, slain by the 
Ephraimites at the central fords of 
the Jordan (Jud. vii. 25). Zebah 
and Zalmunna were their kings slain 
by Gideon at Karkor, high up on 
the Hauran, whither they had fled 
by the ford farther to the N. and on 
through Gilead. Their murder of 
his brothers (three at least, as not 
the dual but plural is used) at Tabor 
was what, in spite of hunger and faint- 
ness, especially stimulated Gideon to 
such keenness in the pursuit. 


Zebaim. Thesons of Pochereth were 


of Z. which some identify with ZE- 
BOIM ; others transl. Pochereth hat- 
tzebaim, “‘the snarer (hunter) of 
roes’’ (Hzra ii. 57, Neh. vii. 59). 

A fisherman of Galilee; 
father of James and John. In easy 
circumstances, for he owned a boat 
and hired servants (Matt. iv. 21, 
Mark i. 20). Salome his wife minis- 
tered to Jesus (Matt. xxvii. 55, 56; 
Mark xv. 40,41). His disinterested- 
ness and favourable disposition to- 
wards Christ appear in his allowing 
without objection his sons to leave 
him at Christ’s call; Zebedee (gift 
of Jehovah) is equivalent in meaning 
to JoHN (gift or favour of Jehovah) ; 
the father naturally giving his son a 
naine similar in meaning to his own. 
John’s acquaintance with Annas the 


highpriest implies the good_ social 
position of the family. In Matt. iv. 


21, at the call of James and Jobn, Z. 
was alive; at Matt. xx. 20 the pecu- 
liar phrase ‘‘the mother of Z.’s child- 
ren’’ implies Z. was no longer alive, 
for otherwise she would be called the 
wife of Z. or the mother of James 
and John. In viii. 21 the disciple’s 
request, “‘ Lord, suffer me first to go 
(home) and (wait till the death of, 
and) bury my father,”’ may possibly 
refer to Z.; for the name “ dis- 
ciple’? was given to but few, anda 
boat contained all the disciples (ix. 
87, vii. 23). If so, it will be an unde- 
signed coincidence marking genuine- 
ness (Blunt Undes. Coince., Part iv.). 


Zebina. 


Zebul. 


Zebulun. 


ZEBINA 


One of the sons of Nebo; 
took a foreign wife (Ezra x. 43). 
Zeboim, valley (gee) of = hyenas. 
1. A ravine (E. of Michmash) toward 
which the border looked, by way of 
which one company of Philistine 
marauders went. CA lay ‘‘toward 
the wilderness”? (the uncultivated 
mountain sides between the central 
district of Benjamin and the Jordan 
valley). The path from Jericho to 
Mukhmas (Michmash) runs up a 
gorge called by an exactly equivalent 
pame, Shuk ed Dubba, ‘ravine of the 
lena” (1 Sam. xiii. 18). 2. Zeboim 
{without the Heb. ayin)=gazelles ; 
one of the four cities of the plain; 
destroyed with Sodom, Gomorrha, 
and Admah (Gen. x. 19, xiv. 2; 
Deut. xxix. 23; Hos. xi. 8). Shem- 
eber was its king. 

Zebudah. Daughter of Pedaiah of 
Rumah; Josiah’s wife, Jehoiakim’s 
mother (2 Kings xxiii. 36). 

Chief man of Shechem; 
Abimelech’s officer, acting for his 
interests against the native Canaan- 
ites and Gaat [see]. When Abi- 
melech defeated the latter, Z. thrust 
out Gaal and his brethren from 
Shechem (Jud. ix. 28, 30, 36, 38, 41). 
A zealous servant to an unscrupulous 
master. 

[See Issacnar.] Tenth 
of Jacob’s sons, sixth and last of 
Leah’s sons (Gen. xxx. 20, xxxv. 23, 
xlvi. 14). Named from Leah’s 
anticipation, “now will my husband 
dwell (izbeleni) with me, for I have 
borne him six sons.’’ Jacob’s bless- 
ing (Gen. xlix. 13) was, “ Z. shall 
dwell at the haven of the sea, and he 
shall be for an haven of ships, and 
his border shall be unto Sidon.” 
reached from the sea of Gennesareth 
to mount Carmel, and so nearly to 
the Mediterranean. Its most west- 
erly point reached to mount Carmel, 
which brought it nigh Zidonia, the 
territory of Tyre and Sidon. The 
language of Genesis is such as no 
forger would from after history put 
as a prophecy. Though substantially 
accurate it suggests more of a mari- 
time coast as belonging to Z. than 
after facts would have prompted. 
Z. had no seacoast, yet reached close 
to the Mediterranean, and actually 
coasted the sea of Gennesareth ; the 
rich plain now the Buttauf was in 
its territory. Z. was far from Sidon 
yet bordering towards it. Z. pos- 
sessed the fisheries of lake Tiberias 
or the sea of Gennesareth. So 
Moses’ blessing (Deut. xxxiii. 18), 
“rejoice Z. in thy going out,”’ 7.e. in 
mercantile and shipping enterprise ; 
“Cand Issachar in thy tents”’; both 
tribes should rejoice in their under- 
takings abroad and at home, in their 
work and in their rest. ‘‘ They shall 
call the peoples to the mountain (of 
the Lord’s inheritance, Exod. xv. 17); 
there they shall offer sacrifices of 
righteousness’’; instead of making 
their abundance into mammon they 
would consecrate it to the Lord. 
Typically there is a reference to the 
conversion of the Gentiles ; Isa. 1x. 
5, 6, 16, Ixvi. 11, 12, ‘‘ the abundance 
of the sea shall be converted,” etc. ; 
and to Jesus the true Light, minis- 
tering most in Galilee, the land of 
Z. and Naphtali, the darkest and 
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most Gentilized part of Palestine. 
““The way of the sea,’ the great, 
road from Damascus to the Mediter- 
ranean, traversed a good part of Z. 
(Isa. ix. 1,2; Matt. iv. 12, 16.) The 
“ treasures hid in the sand”’ are the 
riches of the sea in general ; possibly 
too referring to the then precious 


GLASS BLOWERS. 


glass manufactured from the sand 
of these coasts (Tacitus, H. v. 7; 
Pliny, H. N. v.17, xxxvi. 65; Jose- 
phus, B. J. ii. 10, §2; Job xxviii. 17). 
The precious purple dye too was ex- 
tracted from the murex. 


In the wilderness Z. was one of the 


foremost, marching with Issachar 
and Judah under the standard of 
Judah. Distinguished in the contest 
with Jabin as ‘“‘jeoparding their 
lives unto the death in the high 
places of the field,’ lit. “‘ despised 
life even unto death” at the call of 
fatherland. Jud. v. 14, 15, 18, ‘out of 
Z. came they that handle the pen of 
the writer’’ [see writiNnG]; rather 
“marchers with the staff of the 
David at Ziklag was 
joined by “ 50,000 of Z. such as went 
forth to battle, expert in war, with 
all instruments of war, which could 
keep rank (‘closing up together’; 
comp. Phil. ii. 2, Matt. vi. 24), not 
of double heart.” Such spiritually 
are the soldiers whom Jesus seeks 
(1 Chron. xii. 83). They contributed 
with Issachar and Naphtali “ bread 
on asses, camels, mules, and oxen ; 
meat, meal, cakes of figs, bunches 
of raisins, wine, oil, oxen, and sheep 
abundantly,” to entertain David’s 
adherents (ver. 40; contrast Ps. 
xii. 2). 


Z. had three sons heads of houses 


(Gen. xlvi. 14, Num. xxvi. 26). The 
tribe had four of its cities assigned 
to Merarite Levites. Elon the judge 
(Num. xii. 11,12) was of Z. Some 
of this tribe accepted Hezekiah’s 
touching invitation to the passover 
after the fall of the northern king- 
dom (2 Chron. xxx. 10,11, 18). In 
Ps. lxviii. 27 Z.’s princes represent 
the N. as Judah’s princes represent 
the 8. of Israel in the procession of 
the ark to Zion after Ammon’s over- 
throw (2 Sam. xi. 11, xii. 26-31). Z. 
shall share in the final restoration 
(Ezek. xlviii. 26, 27, 88; Rev. vii. 8). 
Its strongholds long withstood the 
Romans in the last Jewish war. It 
shared with Issachar in the pos- 
session of Tabor. 


Zechariah. 1. Eleventh of the 12 


minor prophets. Son of Berechiah, 
grandson of Iddo; Ezra (v. 1, vi. 
14) says son of Iddo, omitting Bere- 
chiah the intermediate link, as less 
known, and perhaps having died 
early. Z.was probably, like Ezekiel, 
priest as well as prophet, Iddo being 
the priest who returned with Zerub- 
babel and Joshua from Babylon (Neh. 
xii. 4,16). His priestly birth suits the 
sacerdotal character of his prophe- 
cies (Zech. vi. 13). He left Babylon, 
where he was born, very young. Z. 
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began prophesying in youth (Zech. 
il. 4), ‘‘this young man.” In the 
eighth month, in Darius’ second 
year (520 B.c.), Z. first prophesied 
with Haggai (who began two months 
earlier) in support of Zerubbabel and 
Shealtiel in the building of the tem- 
ple, which had been suspended under 
Pseudo-Smerdis Artaxerxes (Ezra 
iv. 24;.v. 1, 2; vi. 14). The two, 
‘* Haggai the prophet and Z. the son 
of Iddo ” the priest prophet, accord- 
ing to a probable tradition composed 
psalms for the liturgy of the temple: 
Ps. exxxvii., exlvi.—exlvili., accord- 
ing to LXX.; Ps. cxxv., exxvi. [see 
NEHEMIAH] according tothe Peshito ; 
Ps. exi. according to Vulg. The Hal- 
lelujah characterizes the post exile 
psalms, it occurs at both beginning 
and end of Ps. cxlvi.—cl.; these are 
all joyous thanksgivings, free from 
the lamentations which appear in the 
other post exile psalms. Probably 
sung at the consecration of the walls 
under Nehemiah ; but Hengstenberg 
thinks at the consecration of the 
second temple. Jewish tradition 
makes Z.a member of the great syna- 
gogue. [See ZECHARIAH, Book oF. | 


. Firstborn son of Meshelemiah, a 


Korhite, keeper of the N. gate of 
the tabernacle under David (1 Chron. 
ix. 21, xxvi. 2, 14, “a wise coun- 
sellor’’). 3. One of the sous of 
Jehiel (1. Chron. ix. 87); in vii. 31 
Zacher. 4. A Levite in the taber- 
nacle choir under David, ‘‘ with 
psalteries on Alamoth’” (1 Chron. 
xv. 20) ; of the second order of Le- 
vites (ver. 18), a porter or gate- 
keeper. 5. One of Judah’s princes 
under Jehoshaphat, sent to teach the 
law of Jehovah in Judah’s cities (2 
Chron. xvii. 7). 6. Son of Jehoiada, 
and so cousin of king Joash whom 
Jehoiada saved from Athaliah ° 
Chron. xxiv. 20) [see ZACHARIAS]. 
7. A Kohathite Levite under Josiah, 
an overseer of the temple repairs 
(2 Chron. xxxiv. 12). 8. Leader of 
the sons of Pharosh, returned from 
Babylon with Ezra (Ezra viii. 3). 
9. Son of Bebai; also returned, lead- 
ing 28 males, with Hara (Hzra viii. 11). 
10. A chief, summoned,by Ezra to 
the consultation at the river Ahava, 
before the second caravan returned 
(Ezra viii. 16) ; at Ezra’s left, in ex- 
pounding the law (Neh. viii. 4). 11. 
Of Elam’s family; married a foreign 
wife (Neh. x. 26). 12. Ancestor of 
Uthai or Athaiah (Neh. xi. 4). 18. 
A Shilonite, ancestor of Maaseiah 
(Neh. xi. 5). 14. A priest, son of 
Pashur, ancestor of Adaiah (Neh. xi. 
12). 15. Representing Iddo the 
priest’s family, in the time of Joiakim, 
son of Jeshua (Neh. xii. 16) ; probably 
the same as Z. the prophet, son (de- 
scendant) of Iddo. 16. A priest, son 
of Jonathan, blew the trumpet at 
the dedication of the city wall (Neh. 
xis. 85, 41). 17. A Reubenite chief 
in Tiglath Pileser’s time, at Israel’s 
captivity (1 Chron. v. 7). 18. A 
priest who blew the trumpet in the 
procession of the ark (1 Chron. xv. 
24). 19. Son of Isshiah or Jesiah 
(1 Chron. xxiv. 25). 20. Hosah’s 
fourth son (1 Chron. xxvi. 11). 21. 
A Manassite, father of Iddo, chief 
in Gilead under David (1 Chron. 
xxvii. 21). 22. Father of Jahaziel 
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(2 Chron. xx. 14). 28. Son of 
Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xxi. 2), slain 
by Jehoram. 24, Uzziah’s pro- 
phetical counsellor (2 Chron. xxvi. 
5), ‘‘ who had understanding in the 
visions of God”’ (‘‘ who had insight 
into seeing of God’’); comp. Dan. i. 
17; as this phrase is not equiva- 
lent to ‘‘ who had prophetical visions 
from God,” but to such “‘ seeing of 
God” as was granted to the elders 
of Israel in Exod. xxiv. 10, it is 
better to read beyireath for bireoth; 
so LXX., Syr., Targ. Arab., Raschi, 
Kimchi, ete., “who was (his) in- 
structer in the fear of God.” 265. 
Father of Abijah or Abi, Hezekiah’s 
mother (2 Chron. xxix. 1). 26. 
One of Asaph’s family who joined in 
purifying the temple under Hezekiah 
(2 Chron. xxix. 13). 27. A ruler of 
the temple under Josiah (2 Chron. 
xxxy. 8), ‘‘the second priest ’’ next to 
Hilkiah the highpriest (xxxiv. 9; 2 
Kings xxv. 18). 28. Sonof Jebere- 
chiah, taken by Isaiah as one of the 
“faithful witnesses to record’? when 
he wrote concerning Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz (‘‘hasting to the spoil he 
hasteth tothe prey”). ‘The other 
witness was Uriah, or UriJau [see], 
a priest, whom AHAz [see] used as his 
tool in copying the Damascus altar. 
As Isaiah, in order to enforce upon 
Ahaz’ attention the truth symbol- 
ised, viz. that Assyria whom Ahaz 
trusted would soon prey upon Judah, 
chose one witness from the king’s 
bosom friends, so it is likely Z. the 
other witness was also a bosom 
friend of Ahaz. Now 2 Kings xviii. 
informs us that the mother of Heze- 
kiah, son of Ahaz, was Abi daughter 
of Z.; hence it appears Ahaz was 
Z.’s son in law; Isaiah naturally 
chose him as the other of the two 
witnesses. The undesigned coin- 
cidence between the prophet Isaiah 
(viii. 2) and the independent histor- 
ian (2 Kings xvi. 10, xviii. 2) con- 
firms the genuineness of both. (See 
Blunt’s Undes. Coincid., ii. 2.) Thus 
27 will be the same person as 25; 
else he may have been the same as 26. 
Zechariah, Book of. The Jewish 
saying was, “‘the spirit of Jeremiah 
dwelt in Zechariah.” Like Ezekiel 
and Daniel Zechariah delights in 
symbols, allegories, and visions of 
angels ministering before Jehovah 
and executing His commands on 
earth. Zechariah, like Genesis, Job, 
and Chronicles, brings Satan per- 
sonally into view. The mention of 
myrtles (representing the then de- 
pressed Jewish church, Zech. i. 11) 
accords with the fact of their non 
mention before the Babylonian 
exile (Neh. viii. 15); contrast the 
original command as to the trees 
at the feast of tabernacles, ‘‘ palms 
and willows of the  brook”’; 
Esther’s name Hadassah means 
““MyrtLe”’ [see]. Joshua’s filthy 
garments (Zech. iii.) were those 
assumed by the accused in Persian 
courts; the white robe substituted 
was the caftan, to this day put upon 
a state minister in the East when 
acquitted. Some forms and phrases 
indicate a late age (as achath used 
as the indefinite article). 

Zechariah encouraged the Jews in re- 
building the temple by unfolding the 


glorious future in contrast with the 
present depression of the theocracy. 
Matthew (xxvii. 9) quotes Zech. 
xi. 12 as Jeremiah’s words. Doubt- 
less because Zechariah had before 
his mind Jer. xviii. 1, 2, xxxii. 
6-12; Zechariah’s prophecy is but 
a reiteration of the fearful oracle 
of Jer. xviii, xix., about to be 
fulfilled in the destruction of the 
Jewish nation. Jeremiah, by the 
image of a potter’s vessel (the sym- 
bol of God’s absolute power over His 
creatures: Rom. ix. 21; Isa. xlv. 9, lxiv. 
8), pourtrayed their ruin in Nebu- 
chadnezzar’sinvasion. Zechariah re- 
peats this threat as about to be ful- 
filled again by Rome for their rejec- 
tion of Messiah. Matthew, by men- 
tioning Jeremiah, impliesthat thefield 
of blood now bought by ‘‘ the reward 
of iniquity ”’ in the valley of Hinnom 
was long ago a scene of doom sym- 
bolically predicted, that the purchase 
of it with the traitor’s price renewed 
the prophecy and revived the curse. 


The mention of Ephraim and Israel as 


distinct from Judah, in chaps. x.— 
xiv., points to the ultimate restora- 
tion, not only of the Jews but of the 
northern Israelite ten tribes, who 
never returned. as a body from their 
Assyrian captivity, the earnest of 
which was given in the numbers out 
of the ten tribes who returned with 
their brethren of Judah from the 
Babylonian captivity under Cyrus. 


There are four parts: (I.) Introduc- 


tion (Zech. i. 1-6), a warning resting 
on the previous warnings of Haggai 
(chap. i. 4-8). (II:) Symbolical 
(Zech. i. 7—vi.), nine visions in one 
night. (III.) Didactic (Zech. vii., 
vill.), answer to aquery of Bethelites 
concerning a certain fast. (IV.) 
Prophetical (Zech. ix.—xiv.). In the 
second part the interpretation of the 
visions is given by the angel who 
knows Jehovah’s will, intercedes 
with Jehovah for Israel, and by 
whom Jehovah speaks (Zech. i. 9), 
“the angel that talked with me,” or 
‘‘in me’’; comp. 1 Pet. i. 11, ‘‘ the 
Spirit of Christ which was im the 
prophets.’”’ The Angel of Jehovah, 
the Man upon the red horse among 
the myrtle trees, is apparently iden- 
tical with the interpreting angel 
through whom Jehovah communi- 
cates with His servants (Zech. i. 8, 10, 
11, 12). The Angel of Jehovah is 
the Second Person in the Godhead. 
The first vision represents Jehovah's 
messengers announcing that after 
walking to and fro through the earth 
they found it at rest (in contrast 
to and counterworking Satan who 
‘‘walks to and fro upon the earth” 
to hurt the saints, Job i. 7); this 
secure rest of the heathen earth is 
the interceding Angel’s plea for the 
desolatetemple and Judah, and elicits 
Jehovah’s great jealousy for Zion, so 
that He returns to her with mercies, 
and with judgments on the heathen 
oppressor (Hag. ii. 20-23). 


The second vision states how Jehovah 


will repair Jerusalem’s breaches, 
viz. as the fowr (the four cardinal 
points of the horizon marking world- 
wide extension) great world powers, 
Babylon, Medo-Persia, Greece, 
Rome, scattered Judah and Israel 
so four “ destroying artificers” shall 


fray (strike terror into) and cast out 
the horns of the Gentiles which 
lifted up their horn over Judah (Ps. 
Ixxv. 4, 5; Ezek. xxxiv. 21; Luke 
xxi. 24). The third vision is the 
man with line measuring Jerusalem ; 
Messiah, its coming Restorer (Ezek. 
xl. 3, xli. 42). Instead of Jerusa- 
lem’s past limiting wall, her popula- 
tion shall spread out beyond into the 
open country and need no wall, 
Jehovah Himself being “a wall of 
tire round about, and the glory in the 
midst of her’”’ (Zech. ii. 1-5; Ezek. 
xxxvili. 11). The newt two (fourth and 
fifth) visions (Zech. iii., iv.) show 
Joshua the highpriest’s (represent- 
ing Jerusalem) trial and vindication 
against Satan, being justified by 
Jehovah through Messiah the 
Righteous Branch, though unclean 
in himself (comp. Ps. cix. 6, 31; 
Luke i. 11; Jude 9, 23; Rom. viii. 
33, 34; Isa. Ixiv. 6, lxi. 10, lxvi. 21; 
Rey. xix. 8; Luke xvi 22). Jehovah 
saith ‘‘I have laid the (foundation) 
stone (as the chief architect) before 
(in the presence of) Joshua,”’ by the 
hand of Zerubbabel, so that your 
labour in building the temple shall 
not be in vain. Antitypically Christ 
is the stone (Ps. ecxvili. 22; Isa. 
xxvili. 16; Dan. ii. 45; 1 Qor. iii- 
11; 1 Pet. ii. 6, 7). The ‘‘seven 
eyes upon the one stone” are carved 
on it; not so much the eyes of the 
Father (the eye symbolising provi- 
dence, seven perfection) and of 
angels and saints ever fixed on Him 
(Zech. iv. 10; 1 Tim. iii. 16; John 
iii. 14, 15, xii. 32, viii. 66), as His 
own sevenfold fulness of grace, and 
of the Spirit’s gifts put ‘‘ UPON 
Him ”’ by God, so that ‘‘ He shall not. 
judge after the sight of His eyes”’ 
(Isa. xi. 2, 8, xlii. 1; John i. 16, iii. 
84; Col. i. 19, ii. 9); He is the liv- 
ing stone who not only attracts the 
eyes of His people, but emits from 
Himself all illumination. Contrast 
the “little horn ”’ with the ‘‘ eyes of 
aman” (Dan. vii. 8). The fifth vi- 
sion (Zech. iv. 1-9), the candlestick or 
chandelier with seven lights, fed by 
seven tubes apiece, borrowed from 
the tabernacle (Exod. xxv. 31, etc.), 
implies that the real motive power 
in the work of God (as Zerubbabel’s. 
building of the temple) is God’s 
Spirit. The seven times seven imply 
the manifold modes by which the 
Spirit imparts grace to the church in 
her manifold work of enlightening 
the world. The ‘‘two olive trees’ 

supplying oil to the “‘ bowl”’ answer 
to the Holy Ghost supplying with 
infinite fulness Jesus the fount 
(bowl) atthe head of the church, 
for the twofold function of bringing 
the grace of atonement as our Priest, 
and of sanctification and glorification 
as our King, Every mountain in 
Zerubbabel’s way must yield ; so, 
antitypically, the “‘ destroying mount- 
ain” antichrist (Jer. li, 25; Dan. ii. 
34, 45; Matt. xxi. 44; Isa. xl. 4, 
xlix. 11) must give place to the 
“stone cut out of the mountain 
without hands ’’; and the top stone 
shall crown the completed church 
“with shoutings, Grace, grace unto 
its 


The sicth vision (Zech. v. 1-11) is the 


curse upon a flying roll, recorded 
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against sin, over Juda primarily and 
ultimately the whole earth; it shall ex- 
tirpate the fraudulent and perjurers ; 
Et in Zechariah’s time Neh. xiii. 

10, Mal. iii. 5, 8. Seventh vision. 
The woman in the ephah symbolises 
wickedness and idolatry removed for 
ever from the Holy Land to Baby- 
lon (whence Israel is redeemed), 
there to mingle with kindred ele- 
ments. The ephah, their instru- 
ment of fraud, shall be the instru- 
ment of their punishment; idolatry 
and sin shall cease from Israel (Isa. 
li. 18, iv. 4). Highth vision. Four 
chariots, symbolising the fourfold 
dispensations of Providence as re- 
gards the contact of the four great 
world powers with Judea, come out 
from between the two mountains 
Zion and Moriah (the seat of the 
temple, representing the theocracy) 
where the Lord is (Zech. ii. 10), and 
whence He sends His ministers of 
judgments on the heathen; the red 
horses in one represent carnage ; the 
black, sorrow and famine (Rev. vi. 
5, 6); the white, joy and victory ; 
the grisled or piebald, a mixed dis- 
pensation, partly prosperity, partly 
adversity; all alike working toge- 
ther for good to Israel. The red go 
northward to bathe in blood, Baby- 
jon; the white go north after the 
red, to conquer Medo-Persia; the 
grisled go south to deal with Greeco- 
Macedonian Egypt; the bay or 
rather fleet ‘“‘ walk to and fro 
through the earth” to counterwork 
“Satan’s going to and fro in the 
earth”? in connection with Rome, 
the last of the four world powers 
(Jobi. 7; 2 Thess. ii. 8, 9; 1 Tim. 
iv.1). Ninth vision. The double 
crowning of Joshua symbolises the 
union of the priesthood and kingship 
in Messiah (Zech. vi. 138; Ps. ex. 1, 
2,4; Heb. v. 10, vi. 20, vii. 1-21). 
The crowns were made of silver and 
gold, presented for the temple by 
Heldah, Tobijah, and Jedaiah, com- 
ing from Babylon, and should be 
deposited in the temple as a me- 
morial of the donors until Messiah 
appear; and as typifying Israel’s 
return from afar to the King of the 
Jews at Jerusalem (Isa. lx. 9), and 
secondarily the conversion of the 
Gentiles from “far off” (Zech. vi., 
ii. 11, viii. 22, 23; Isa. lx. 10, lvii. 
1 


9). 

The didactic part (chap. vii., viii.) lays 
down that God loves obedience rather 
than fasting; the fate of Israel’s 
fathers, but still more God’s present 
promise of coming blessedness to 
Jerusalem, should stimulate the Jews 
to obedience, even as adversity at- 
tended them whilst neglecting to 
build the temple. 
Prophetical (ix.—xiy.). Alexander’s 
pooahons in Syria and Philistia (ix. 

1-8). God’s people safe because her 
King cometh lowly, yet showing Him- 
self a Saviour and about to create 
universal peace (ver. 9, 10). The 
Maccabean deliverance a type hereof 
(11-17). The Jewish exiles in afflic- 
tion in Egypt, Greece, etc., under 
Alexander’s successors, especially 
Antiochus Epiphanes who profaned 
the temple, she ew thousands, and 
enslaved more, should be delivered 
under the Maccabees by looking 
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to the Lord. Antitypically so shall 
Israel be delivered from her last op- 
pressor, antichrist, by looking to 
Messiah. Chap. x. urges prayer, and 
promises in answer to it rulers 
coming out of themselves (the Mac- 
cabees, Judah’s governors and de- 
liverers from Antiochus, typifying 
Messiah), conquest of enemies, re- 
storation of both Israel and Judah 
in their own land in lasting peace. 
Chap. xi. foretells the destruction of 
the second temple and Jewish polity 
for the rejection of Messiah (ver. 4, 7, 
the ‘‘ flock’ doomed to slaughter by 
Rome, whom Messiah “ fed,” but 
they rejected Him ‘‘the Bread of 
life’”’). The Roman buyers (quo- 
neehen, A.V. ‘‘possessors’”’) did 
“not hold themselves guilty,” as 
they were but the instruments of 
God’s righteous vengeance (Jer. 1.7). 

Judah’s ‘‘own shepherds”’ (ver. 3, 

5, 8) by selfish rapacity sold their 
country to Rome (John xi. 48, 50). 

The climax was the sale of Messiah 
through Judas to Rome for 30 pieces 
of silver (ver. 13). The breaking of 
the two staves Beauty (Israel’s pecu- 
liar excellence above other nations: 
Deut. iv. 7; Dan. viii. 9, xi. 16; Ps. 
exlvii.19, 20; and the temple beauty 
of holiness, xxix. 2) and Bands (the 
brotherhood between Judah and 
Israel: Neh. x. 29) answers to the 
destruction of the temple, which con- 
stituted the chief visible beauty and 
tie of brotherhood uniting the na- 
tion. Not even Titus could save the 
temple from the fury of his soldiery, 
Julian was unable to rebuild it. The 
three shepherds (Zech. xi. 8) cut off 
in one month answer to the three last 
princes of the Asmonzan line, Hyrca- 
nus, Alexander, and Antigonus (the 
last conquered by Rome and Herod, 
and slain by the executioner, 34 B.c.), 
whose violent death in a brief space 
transferred J udw#a from native princes 
to the foreigner. Henceforth God’s 
covenant was not “with all the 
people ”’ but only with the elect (ver. 
10, 11). When Messiah demanded 
His “‘ price”’ for pastoral care of Israel 
during the whole theocracy, and espe- 
cially in the three and a half years of 
His ministry in person, they gave only 
30 shekels, the price of a gored 
bond servant (ver. 12, 13; Exod. xxi. 

32). The despicable sum was cast to 
the temple potter, plying his trade in 
the polluted valley of Hinnom (2 
Kings xxiii. 10) because it furnished 
clay, the scene of Jeremiah’s (xviii., 
xix., Matt. xxvii. 9) symbolical pro- 
phecy as to the same period. The 
breaking of the bands between Israel 
and Judah, and between the mem- 
bers of Judah itself, illustrated in the 
fratricidal factions in Jerusalem’s 
last siege, will last till the reunion 
(Rom. xi. 15). Jehovah gave them 
up to a foolish (wicked) shepherd 
(Zech. xi. 15-17) since they would 
not have the good Shepherd; viz. 
Rome heathen and papal, and finally 
the blasphemous antichrist (John v. 
43; Dan. xi. 35-88, xii. 1, ix. 27; 2 
Thess. 1i. 8-12; Rev. xiii. 5, 6, 13-18). 
But he shall perish, and Judah and 
Israel be saved. Zech. xii. foretells 
that Jerusalem shall be the instru- 
ment of God’s judgment on her foes, 
after that He pours on her the spirit 
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of grace and supplication. Chap 
xiii. the cleansing of her sin and re 
moval of heridolatry and the unclear 
spirit (Rev. xvi. 18, 1 John iv.6). At 
Zech. xiii.7 the prophecy of Messiah’: 
betrayal (xi. 4,10, 18, 14) is resumed 
“ Awake O sword against My Shep 
herd and against the Man that is My 
Fellow (the mighty Man of My union 
‘geber ’amithi,’ one indissolubly 
joined by acommon nature; contras 
the Levitical law against injuring 
one’s fellow. How extreme the neec 
which required God not to spare Hi 
own Fellow: Rom. viii. 32!), saitl 
the Lora of hosts” ; and the conse 
quent punishment of the Jews 
Zech. xiv. foretells Jerusalem’s las 
struggle with the hostile work 
powers. Messiah-Jehovah shall sav: 
her and destroy the foe of whom th 
remnant shall turn to Him reignin; 
at Jerusalem. Such an interpositio1 
certainly did not take place at thi 
last siege by Rome, though lookec 
for by the zealots within Jerusalem 
chap. xiii. 9 and xiv. must refer t 
the future. The reference to thi 
glorious millennial feast of taber 
nacles to come is in undesigned coin 
cidence with Zechariah’s assistin; 
Zerubbabel who kept the typica 
feast (xiv. 16; Ezra iti. 4, v. 1, 2). 
The difference in style between th 
earlier and the last chapters (Zech 
ix.—xiv.) is due to the difference o 
subject : the first eight being symbol 
ical, occasionally oratorical and prac 
tical, the last six transporting th 
prophet into the glorious future; th 
style of the latter is naturally there 
fore more elevated. The notes o 
time in theformer (i. 1,7; vii. 1) an 
the references to the temple are ac 
counted for through the prophet’ 
busying himself here with his ow 
time, but in the latter with the fa 
off future. The same phrases recu 
in both: as ‘‘passeth by and re 
turneth’’ (mee’obeer umishab) i 
vii. 14, also in ix.8; “‘to remove 
(he’ebir), iti. 4, and xiii. 2; “th 
eye of God,”’ iii. 9, iv. 10, ix. 1, 8 
Israel’s return from _ exile an 
ruling the foes, by the law « 
righteous retribution Gi. 10, i 
12; aiso comp. ii. 10 with ix. 9, xi 
4); Jehovah’s coming to Zion an 
dwelling there. Comp. also simila 
phrases in ii. 9, 11, and xi. 11; ii. 
and xiv. 10; viii. 20-23 and xiv. 1 
Chaldaisms occur: tzaba, ix. 8; rao 
mah, xiv. 10; bahal, millee queshet. 
(ix. 13) for darak quesheth. Zecha 
iah, even in his later chapters, show 
his familiarity with the prophets 
the exile, Jeremiah and Ezekie) 
Zech. ix. 2 alludes to Ezek. xxviii. 3 
Zech. x. 8 to Ezek. xxxiv. 17 ; Zech .x 
4to Ezek. xxxiv. 4; Zech. xi. 3 t 
Jer. xii. 5; Zech. xiii. 8, 9, to Ezek. v 
12; Zech. xiv. 8 to Ezek. xlvii. 1-12 
Zech. xiv. 10, 11, to Jer. xxxi. 38-40 
Zech. xiv. 20, 21, to Ezek. xliii. 12 
xliv. 9. It is not necessary fo 
unity of authorship that the intre 
ductory tormulas of the first eigh 
chapters should occur in the last sip 
The non-reference in the last si 
chapters to the completion of th 
temple, and to the Jews’ restoratio 
after captivity, is just what we shoul 
expect if those chapters were writte 
long after the completion of tb 
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temple, and restoration of the Jews’ 
polity, under different circumstances 
from the former eight chapters. The 
style is conversational or poetical, ac- 
cording to the theme. Explanations 
accompany the enigmatical symbols. 
The prose is diffuse and abounds in 
repetitions, the rhythm somewhat 
uneven, and the parallelism not 
always symmetrical. But Zechariah 
is often elevated, as the earlier pro- 
phets; and the style generally ac- 
cords with the subject. His merit is 
graphic, vivid power ; spiritual be- 
ings are often introduced. 

Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi are the 
three prophets of the restoration, best 
illustrated by comparison with Ezra 
and Nehemiah; Haggai and Zechar- 
iah are at the beginning of the period, 
Malachi at the close. The altar was 
built by Sheshbazzar or Zerubbabel 
and Jeshua, 536 B.c. (Ezra ii. 64.) 
After 14 years’ interruption under 
Smerdis the rebuilding of the temple 
was resumed, 70 years after the fall 
of Solomon’s temple; Haggai and 
Zechariah encouraged Zerubbabel 
and Jeshua amidst apathy on the part 
of the younger generation who were 
accustomed to the absence of 
Mosaic ritual in Babylon, and who 
undervalued the humble beginnings 
of the restored temple, in contrast 
with the gorgeous pomp of the 
Babylonian temples. As the work 
of Haggai and Zechariah was that of 
restorers, so Malachi’s was that of 
a reformer, cooperating with Hzra 
458 B.c. (80 years almost after 
Zerubbabel’s first expedition from 
Babylon to Jerusalem), and Nehe- 
miah 445 6.c., who rebuilt the city 
wail and restored the civil and reli- 
gious polity of the theocracy and cor- 
rected the various abuses in church 
and state. 


Zedad. A landmark on the N. of 


Israel (Num. xxiv. 8, Ezek. xlvii. 15). 
Grove conjectures the present Sudud, 
K. of the N. end of Antilibanus, 50 
iniles E.N.E. of Baalbek. 
Zedekiah. 1. Judah’s last king, 599 to 
588 s.c. [See Jeremran.| Youngest 
son of Josiah and Hamutal (Jer. i. 3, 
xxxvii. 1), brother to Jehoahaz 43 
Kings xxiv. 17, 18; xxiii. 31). Ten 
years old when his father died, 21 
when he mounted the throne. Origin- 
ally named Mattaniah; Nebuchad- 
nezzar changed his name to Z. when 
he deposed Z.’s nephew Jehoiachin. 
This proves that Nebuchadnezzar 
treated his vassal kindly, ailuwing 
him to choose a new name (Z. 
Heb., ‘‘ righteousness of Jehovah’ ") 
and ” confirming it as a mark of 
his supremacy; this name was to 
be the pledge of his righteously 
keeping his covenant with Nebu- 
chadnezzar who made him swear by 
God (Ezek. xvii. 12-16; 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 13). In 1 Chron. iii. 15 Johanan 
is eldest, then Jehoiakim, Z. is 
third in order, Shallum fourth, be- 
cause Jehoiakim and Z. reigned 
longer, viz. 11 years each; therefore 
Shallum, though king before Je- 
hoiakim, is put last; on the other 
hand Z. and Shallum were both 
sons of Hamutal, therefore put to- 
ther. Had Z. kept his oath of 
ealty he would have been safe, 
though dependent. But weak, vacil- 
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lating, and treacherous, he brought 
ruin on his country and on himself. 
It was through the anger of Jehovah 
against Judah that Z. was given up to 
his own rebellious devices, “ stiffen- 
ing his neck and hardening his heart 
from turning unto the Lord God of 
Israel’? who warned him by Jere- 
miah ; like Pharaoh of old (2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 12, 13), he would “ not humble 
himself? (Jer. xxxvili. 5, xxxix. 1-7, 
li. 1-11, xxi, xxiv., xxvii., xxviil., 
XXix., xxxli., XXXili., XxxXiv., xxxvii., 
xxxviii.). In xxvii. 1 xead “7 for 
“ Jehviakim’”’ with Syr., Arab., and 
one of Kennicott’s MSS. (comp. ver. 
3, 12, xxviii. 1, “‘in the fourth year 
... of the reignof Z.’”’) Thekings 
of Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and 
Sidon sent ambassadors in his fourth 
year to urge Z. to conspire with 
them against Nebuchadnezzar. But 
Jeremiah symbolised the futility of 
the attempt by sending ‘‘ yokes”’ 
back by the ambassadors. Hananiah, 
who broke the yoke off Jeremiah’s 
neck, died that year according to 
the Lord’s sentence by Jeremiah. 
Baruch (i. 8) represents Z. as having 
caused silver vessels to be made to 
replace the golden ones carried off 
by Nebuchadnezzar; possibly this 
may have been owing to the impres- 
sion made on Z. “by Hananiah’s 

death. In his eighth year (Josephus 
Ant. x.7,§38) Z. actually leagued 
with Egypt in treacherous violation 
of his compact with Nebuchadnezzar. 
But evidently (Jer. xxvii., xxviii.) 
Z. had been secretly plotting before, 
in his fourth year; in that year he 
had gone to Babylon to allay Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s suspicion (li. 59), and 
also sent messengers to Babylon 
(xxxviil. 5-11, xxxiv. 21; Ezek. xvii. 
13-20). Z. disregarded Jehovah's 
words by Jeremiah, notwithstand- 
ing the warning given in Jeco- 
niah’s punishment. Still whilst the 
issue between the Chaldeans and 
Pharaoh Hophra was undecided, he 
sent begging Jeremiah, Pray now 
unto the Lord our God for us. Nebu- 
chadnezzar on learning Z.’s treachery 
had sent a Chaldean army which 
reduced all Judwa except Jerusalem, 
Lachish, and Azekah (chap. xxxiv.). 

Z. had in consequence in uced the 
princes and people to manumit their 
Hebrew bond servants. But when 
Pharaoh Hophra compelled the Chal- 
deeans to raise the siege of Jerusalem, 
the princes and people in violation 
of the covenant enslaved their He- 
brew servants again. So God by 
Jeremiah gave the enslavers a 
‘liberty’ (ver. 17) fatal to them, 
manumission from God’s free service 
(Ps. cxix. 45, John viii. 36, 2 Cor. 
iii. 17), to pass under the bondage of 
the swurd, pestilence, and famine. 
Then followed Jeremiah’s attempt 
to escape to his native place and 
his arrest, Z. sent and took him 
out of prison, and asked, Is there 
any word from the Lord? to 
which the prophet, without regard 
to his personal interests, replied, 
‘there is, for thou shalt be "delivered 
into the hand of theking of Babylon.” 


Z. showed his sense of Jeremiah’s: 


faithfulness by ordering bread to be 
given him out of the bakers’ street 
until all the bread in the city was 


2. Son of pheneanh 
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spent (Prov. xxviii. 28, Ps. xxxvii- 
19). However, in consequence of his 
prophesying death to those that re- 
mained in the city and life to those 
who should go forth to the Chaldeans, 
who had returned to the siege in the 
tenth month of Z.’s ninth year 
(Jer. lii. 4), Jeremiah was again im- 
prisoned. Z. was too weak to resist, 
but answered his princes ‘‘ the king 
is not he that can do anything against. 
ou.” At Ebedmelech’s intercession 
. rescued him, and again consulted 
him. Again Jeremiah told him his 
only hope was in going forth to the 
Chaldwans. But Z. was afraid lest. 
the Chaldzeans should give him up to 
Jewish’ deserters, who would treat 
him ignominiously. Jeremiah told 
him in reply that, by not going forth, 
he should bring burning upon the 
city, and upon himself the very evil 
he feared if he went forth, ignomi- 
nious treatment from not only the 
deserters but the very women of 
the palace (chap. xxxviii.). So afraid 
was Z. of his princes that he im- 
posed on Jeremiah a subterfuge, 
concealing the real purpose of his 
interview from the princes. The 
terrible concomitants of a siege soon 
followed (ver. 9), so that mothers: 
boiled and ate the flesh of their own 
infants (Iam. iv. 5, 8,10) and the 
visage of their nobles was blacker than 
coal, their skin clave to their bones 
and became withered. On the ninth 
day of the fourth month in the middle 
of July (Josephus) after a year and 
a half’s siege (from the tenth month 
of the ninth year to the fourth month 
of the eleventh year of Z.) about mid- 
night a breach was made in the wall. 
The Babylonian princes took their 
seats in state in the middle gate, 
between the upper and the lower 
city. Z. fled in the opposite direc- 
tion, viz. southwards, with muffled 
face to escape recognition, and like 
one digging through a wall to escape 
(Ezek. xii. 12, 6), between the two 
walls on the K. and W. sides of the 
Tyropeon valley, by a street issuing 
at the gate above the royal gardens 
and the fountain of Siloam. Z. was. 
overtaken in the plains of Jericho. 
He was taken for judgment to Riblah 
at the upper end of Lebanon; there 
Nebuchadnezzar first killed his sons 
before his eyes, then caused the eyes 
of Z. to be ‘‘dug out” (Jer. xxxix., 
lii. 4-11). Thus were fulfilled the 
seemingly inconsistent prophecies 8, 
“his eyes shall behold his eyes,’ 
Jer. xxxii. 4, and Ezek. xi. 13 
‘‘he shall not see Babylon, — 


he shall die there.” Z. was put “ 
prison,” lit. “the house of visita: 
tions”? or “punishments,” where 


there was penal work enforced on 
the prisoners, as grinding, whence 
LXX. reads “in the house of the 
mill.” So Samson “did grind’ 
(Jud. xvi. 21). He probably died 
before Evil Merodach, successor of 
Nebuchadnezzar, treated kindly Je- 
hoiachin in the 87th year of his 
captivity, 26 years after the fall of 
Jerusalem ; for no mention is made 
of him (Jer. lii. 31). 

See Micalay 
son of Imlab. ] ings xxii., 3 
Chron. xviii. He" is distinguished 
by Jehoshaphat (‘‘is there not here 
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besides a prophet of Jehovah, that 
we might inquire of him?’’) from 
Jehovah’s prophets. Z. therefore 
was one of the ‘‘ 400 prophets of the 
Groves’ [see], (Asheerah Ashtaroth) 
who apparently were not slain when 
Elijah slew the 450 prophets of Baal 
(1 Kings xviii. 19, 22, 24), or rather 
a prophet of the calves symbolising 
“* Jehovah,”’ for they spoke in Jeho- 
vah’s name (xxii. 8). Comp. as to 
his assumption of horns Amos vi. 
13. Josephus adds (Ant. viii. 15, 
§ 3) that Z. denounced Micaiah as 
contradicting Elijah, who foretold 
that dogs should lick up Ahab’s blood 
in the vineyard of Naboth of Jezreel ; 
and detied Micaiah to wither the 
hand with which he smote his cheek, 
as the prophet from Judah had done 
to Jeroboam. 

38. Son of Maaseiah, a false prophet in 
Babylon, among the captives with 
Jeconiah. Jeremiah (xxix. 21, 22, 25) 
denounces him for adultery and lying 
prophecies, buoying up the captives 
with delusive promises of a speedy 
restoration. A proverbial formula of 
cursing should be taken up by all 
the captives, ‘‘ Jehovah make thee 
like Z. and like Ahab whom the king 
of Babylon roasted in the fire!” 
(Isa. Ixv. 15.) Brother of Zephaniah. 
4. Son of Hananiah. One of the 
princes assembled in the scribes’ 
chamber when Micaiah announced 
that Baruch had read Jeremiah’s 
words to the people (Jer. xxxvi. 12). 
He was not much better than his 
father, who died by God’s visitation 
(xxviii. 10-17). 5. Son of Jeconiah 
(1 Chron. iii. 16). 

Zeeb = wolf: name for a warrior. 
One of the two general “ princes ”’ 
of Midian, inferior to the king Zebah. 
Named with Oreb (Jud. vii. 25, viii. 
8; Ps. Ilxxxiii. 11). Slain at what 
was in consequence called ‘* the wine- 
press of Zeeb,” at the ford of Jordan, 
near the passes descending from 
mount Ephraim. 

Zelah =rib. One of the 14 towns 
that originelly belonged to Benjamin 
(Josh. xviii. 28). The last resting 
place of the bones of Saul and Jona- 
than (2 Sam. xxi. 14); probably 
therefore the original seat of the 
Kish family. Gibeah was Saul’s resi- 
dence after becoming king. 

Zelek. An Ammonite, of David’s 
guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 37). 

Zelophehad. Son of Hepher; de- 
scendant of Manasseh by Machir 
(Josh. xvii. 3). Died in the wilder- 
ness without male issue. He had no 
share in Korah’s rebellion. His five 
daughters at the close of the second 
numbering came to Moses begging 
for their father’s inheritance (Num. 
xxvi. 33, xxvii.). Their petition was 
granted, and subsequently it was 
ordained that they and females under 
like circumstances should marry in 
their own tribe, that the tribal in- 
heritances might not be confounded 


(xxxvi.). 

Zelotes. The Greek equivalent to the 
Aramaic ‘‘ Canaanite” (a corrupted 
form for Cananwan); “Zealot” 
applied to Simon (Luke vi. 15, Matt. 
x 


. 4). 
Zelzah. 1 Sam. x. 2. On Benjamin’s 
boundary, close to Rachel’s sepulchre. 
‘The first point of Saul’s homeward 
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journey after his being anointed by 
Samuel. 

Zemaraim. A town of Benjamin’s 
allotment (Josh. xviii. 22) ; the name 

nee now in Khirbet el Szomra 

(Seetzen), four miles N. of Jericho, 
or es Sumrah (Robinson). Also 
a MOUNT on which the prophet 
Abijah stood in addressing Jeroboam 
(2 Chron. xiii. 4); in the hilly part 
of Ephraim, extending into Ben- 
jamin’s territory. Both town and 
mount are memorials of the former 
presence of the Zemarites. 

Zemarites. A Hamite tribe akin to 
the Hittites and Amorites. Sons of 
Canaan (Gen. x. 18). The targums 
identify with Kmesa, now Hwms. 
Bochart conjectures Samyra, a city 
of Phoenicia, on the sea coast, on the 
river Eleutherus; its ruins still are 
called Samra. [See ZEMARAIM. | 

Zemira. Son of Becher, son of 
Benjamin (1 Chron. vii. 8). 

Zenan. A town in the low hills of 
Judah (the shephelah) (Josh. xv.37). 
Probably the same as ZAANAN [see] 
(Mie. i. 11). 

Zenas. Contracted for Zenodorus. 
Tit. iii. 13. A “‘lawyer,” i.e. Jewish 
scribe, learned in the Hebrew law, 
who after conversion still retained 
the title. Paul commends him to 
Titus, that he should bring Z. and 
Apollos on their journey diligently, 
so that nothing might be wanting to 
them of necessaries. 

Zephaniah = Jehovah hath hidden 
(Ps. xxvii. 5, Ixxxiii. 3). 1. Ninth of 
the minor prophets; ‘‘in the days of 
Josiah,’ between 642 and 611 B.c. 
“Son of Cushi, the son of Gedaliah, 
the son of Amariah, the son of Hiz- 
kiah.”’ The specification of his father, 
grandfather, and great grandfather, 
implies he was sprung from men of 
note. The omission of the designa- 
tion “ king,’”’ or “ king of Judah,”’ is 
against the notion that the “ Hiz- 
kiah’’? means king Hezekiah (comp. 
Prov. xxv. 1, Isa. xxxviii. 9). He pro- 
phesied in the former part of Josiah’s 
reign. In Zeph. ii. 13-15 he foretells 
Nineveh’s fall (625 B.c.), therefore 
his prophesying was before 625 B.c. ; 
and in chap. i. 4-6 threatens “cut- 
ting off”? to ‘‘the remnant of Baal” 
and ‘‘the name of the CHEMARIMS 
[see] with the priests”; see Hos. x.5 
marg., “and them that worship the 
host of heaven upon the housetops, 
and them that worship and that 
swear by the Lord, and that swear 
by Malcham.” Fulfilled by Josiah 
(2 Kings xxiii. 4,5). Josiah’s reform- 
ation was begun in the 12th year 
of his reign, and was completed in 
the 18th. Z. in denouncing the 
different forms of idolatry paved the 
way for Josiah’s work, and probably 
cooperated with the king from the 
12th to the 18th year. Jewish tradi- 
tion says that Z. had as his colleagues 
Jeremiah, labouring in the thorough- 
fares and market places, and Huldah 
the prophetess in the college in Jeru- 
salem. His position among the pro- 
phets, and his quotations from Joel, 
Amos, and Isaiah, indicate the cor- 
rectness of the date assigned to him 
in Zeph. i. 1. In chap. i. 8, ‘I will 
punish the king’s children’”’ must refer 
to coming judgments on the foreseen 
idolatries of the younger members of 
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the royal family (Jer. xxii. 19, xxxix. 
6; 2 Kings xxiii. 31, 32, 36,37; 2 
Chron. xxxvi. 5,6; 2 Kings xx. 18). 
Not only the masses, but even princes, 
should not escape the penalty of 
idolatry. “The remnant of Baal” 
(Zeph. i. 4) implies that Josiah’s re- 
formation was already begun but 
not completed. 

2. “The second priest” or sayan, 
next to the highpriest. Son of Maa- 
seiah. Sent by Zedekiah to consult 
Jeremiah (Jer. xxi. 1). Succeeded 
to Jehoiada who was in exile. Ap- 
ser to by Shemaiah in aletter from 

abylon to punish Jeremiah with im- 
prisonment and the stocks for de- 
claring the captivity would be long 
(xxix. 25, 26, 29). Z. read the letter 
to Jeremiah. ‘l'his fact and Shema- 
iah’s upbraiding Z. for want of zeal 
against Jeremiah imply that Z. was 
less prejudiced against Jeremiah than 
the others. This was the reasun for 
the king’s choosing him as messen- 
ger to the prophet (xxxvii. 3). Slain 
by Nebuchadnezzar as an accomplice 
in Zedekiah’s rebellion (lii. 24, 27). 
3. Father of Hen or Josiah (Zech. 
vi. 14). 4. Ancestor of Samuel and 
Heman ; a Kohathite Levite (1 
Chron. vi. 86), called Uriel ver. 24. 

Zephaniah, Book of. The bulk 
of the book forms the introduc- 
tion to the grand closing consum- 
mation under Messiah (i. 2—iii. 8, 


iii. 9-20). I. Threat of judgments 
(i. 2-7).. On whom they shall fall 
(i. 8-11). Nearness and awfulness 


of the day of the Lord, and impossi- 

bility of escape (i. 12-18). Call to 

the apostate nation to repentance, 
and to the meek and righteous to 
exercise those graces which may 

avert the day of wrath (ii. 1-8). 

Motive to it: God’s coming judg- 

ments on Israel’s foes, the Philis- 

tines, Moabites, Ammonites (the 
land of which three nations the 
remnant of Jehovah’s people shall 
possess), Ethiopians, and Nineveh, 
which shall be a desolation; “He 
will famish all the gods of the earth 

(by destroying the nations worship- 

ping them), and men shall worship 

Him” each in his own house (ii. 4- 

15). The call being slighted and 

even Jerusalem being unreformed of 

her filthiness by the judgments on 
surrounding nations, the just God is 

constrained to chastise her (iii. 1-7). 

In all this the Chaldzeans’ name, the 

executioners of God’s vengeance on 

Judah, is not mentioned as in Jere- 

miah, for the latter being nearer the 

fulfilment prophesies more explicitly. 

II. After her chastisement Jehovah 

invites the pious remnant of the 

Jews to wait upon Him, as He is 

about to interpose for Judah and Je- 

rusalem against the nations gathered 

against her (Zech. xii., xiil., xiv.). 

“The remnant of Israel shall no 

longer do iniquity. The Lord her 

God shall rejoice over her with joy, 

and make her a praise among all 

peo le,’’ who in consequence shall 
‘all call upon Him and serve Him 
with one consent ”’ (iii. 8-20). 

The style is graphic and vivid, and the 
language pure and free from Arama- 
isms. Chap. ii. 14 corresponds to Isa. 
xxxiv. 11; Zeph.ii. 15 to Isa. xlvii. 8 ; 
Zeph. iii. 10 to Isa. xviii..1; Zeph. 
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ii. 8 to Isa. xvi. 6; Zeph.i. 5 to 
Jer. viii. 2; Zeph. i. 12 to Jer. xlviii. 
11. Rom. xv. 6 apparently refers to 
Zeph. iii. 9. 

Zephath=watchtower (Jud. i. 17). 
A Canaanite town, called after its 
destruction by Israel Hormad ‘see]. 
In the extreme S. or wilderness of 
Judah. Now the pass es Sufa from 
the Arabah border up to the high 
level of the S. country (Robinson). 
But Speaker’s Comm., “‘ Rakhmah,”’ 
an anagram of Hormah, some miles 
K. of Sebatah which is on the road 
to Suez, quarter of an hour N. of 
Rohébeh or Ruheibeh. Rowlands 
identifies Z. with Sebata, whose ruins 
extend 500 yards in length, 300 in 
width, 20 miles from Ain Gadis 
which Palmer makes Kadesh. Then 
the fort el Meshrifeh would com- 
mand the only pass to Sebaita. The 
name of the low mountains 15 miles 
S.W. of Meshrifeh; Ras Amir marks 
the hill country of the Amorites. 
Palmer makes Sebaita the city of Z., 
and Meshrifeh, three miles off, its 
protecting tower. 

Zephathah, valley of. Where Asa 
encountered Zerah the Ethiopian (2 
Chron. xiv. 10). It “belonged to 
MaresHAH”’ [see]. 

Zephi. 1 Chron. i. 36. ZrpuHo Gen. 
xxxvi. 11,15. Son of Eliphaz, son 
of Esau; “‘ duke,”’ 7.e. tribe chief, of 
Edom. 

Zephon, ZipHon. Son of Gad, from 
whom sprung the Zephonites (Num. 
xxvi. 15). 

Zer. A fortified town of Naphtali 
(Josh. xix. 35). From the names 
which succeed in the list Z. is sup- 
posed to be 8.W. of the lake of Gen- 
nesareth. 

Zerah. 1. Younger twin son with 
Pharez of Judah and Tamar (Gen. 
xxxvili. 30, 1 Chron. ii. 6, Matt. i. 3). 
2. Son of Simeon (1 Chron. iv. 24). 
ZowaR in Gen. xlvi. 10. 3. A Ger- 
shonite Levite, son of Iddo or Adaiah 
(1 Chron. vi. 21, 41). 

4. The Ethiopian (Cushite) invader 
defeated by Asa [see]. About this 
very time there reigned a king Azerch 
Amar in Ethiopia, whose monuments 
are found at Napata. The Hebrews 
abbreviated the name into Zerah. 
Also an Ozorchon occupied the throne 
from 956 to 933 B.c. Ozorchon II. 
succeeded to the throne in right of 
his wife, sister of the previous king, 
and so may have been an Ethiopian ; 
but the former is more probable. 
The defeat of the army of such a 
great world power as Egypt or Ethi- 
opia is unparalleled in Israel’s his- 
tory, and could only have been 
through the Divine aid. ‘‘ Jehovah 
smote the Ethiopians before Asa and 
before Judah, and the Ethiopians 
fled, and Asa pursued them unto 
Gerar, and the Ethiopians were 
overthrown that they could not re- 
cover themselves, for they were de- 
stroyed before Jehovah and ‘before 
His host, and they carried away 
much spoil’? (2 Chron. xiv. 9-13). 
The greatness of Egypt which Shi- 
shak had caused diminished at his 
death. His immediate successors 
were of no note in the monuments. 
Hence Asa was able in the first ten 
"sa of his reign to recruit his 

orces and guard against such ano- 
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ther invasion as that of Shishak had 
been. Z. seems to have taken ad- 
vantage of Egypt’s weakness to 
extort permission to march his enor- 
mous force, composed of the same 
nationalities (Ethiopians and Lnu- 
bims: xvi. 8, xii. 3) as those of the 
pone invader Shishak, through 
gypt, into Judah. 

Zerahiah. A priest, son of Uzzi; 
ancestor of Ezra (1 Chron. vi. 6, 51; 
Ezra vii. 4). 

Zered. See ZaRep. 

Zereda. Heb. the Zeredah. Jero- 
boam’s native place (1 Kings xi. 26). 
LXX. have Sareira, and Alex. MS. 
Sarida, and make it a strong town 
in mount Ephraim which Jeroboam 
fortified for Solomon, and where on 
his return from Egypt he assembled 
the tribe of Ephraim. If this LXX. 
view be rejected, and if it be identi- 
fied with ZarTHAN, then it lay in 
that part of Ephraim which was in 
the Jordan valley. 

Zeredathah. In 2 Chron. iv. 17 
only. [See ZarTHAN. ] 

Zererath. Jud. vii. 22. One point 
in the flight of Midian from Gideon, 

robably the same as ZEREDATHAH. 
Faentified (Pal. Expl.) with Ain 
Zabrah. 

Zeresh. Haman’s wife, who insti- 
gated him to erect a high gallows 
and to prevail on the king to hang 
on it Mordecai, then to go in merrily 
with the king unto the banquet, but 

redicted Haman’s own fall when she 

eard Mordecai was a Jew (Esth. 
v. 10,14; vi. 13). Every tongue that 
shall rise against Jehovah’s people in 
judgment they shall condemn (Isa. 
liv. 17). 

Zereth. Son of Ashur and Helah (1 
Chron. iv. 7). 

Zeri. Of the sons of Jeduthun in 
David's reign (1 Chron. xxv. 3, 11 
Izr1). 

Zeror. A Benjamite, ancestor of 
Kish (1 Sam. ix. 1). 

Zeruah. Mother of Jeroboam (1 
Kings xii. 24). LXX. adds she was 
a harlot, and names her Sarira. 

Zerubbabel=dispersed to Babylon. 
Head of Judah in the Jews’ return 
in the first year of Cyrus. Son of 
Shealtiel (Salathiel) (Ezra iii. 2, 8; 
vy. 2; Hag. 1.1, 12; Matt. i. 12; 
Luke iii. 27); but in 1 Chron. iii. 
19 “‘son of Pedaiah,’’ Shealtiel’s 
brother. ‘‘Son’’ probably means 
next heir, the direct line failing ; by 
the Levirate law Shealtiel’s widow 
would marry her brother in law 
Pedaiah, who would raise seed to his 
brother Shealtiel (Deut. xxv. 5-10, 
Matt. xxii. 24-28). Matthew deduces 
his line from Jechonias and Solomon, 
Luke deduces it through Neri and 
Nathan, because Z. was the legal 
successor and heir of Jeconiah’s 
royalty and at the same time the 
grandson of Neri and lineal descend- 
ant of Nathan the son of David. At 
Babylon he bore the Babylonian or 
Persian name Shesh-bazzar, being 
governor or tirshatha there (Neh. 
viii. 9, x. 1; Ezra i. 8-11, v. 14-16 ;. 
Neh. vii. 65). His name Z. occurs 
in Ezra ii. 2, iti. 2; “‘prince (nasi) 
of Judah,” i. 8. Sheshbazzar Jaid 
the foundation of the temple (vy. 16), 
answering to Z. (Zech. iv. 9); “go- 
vernor of Judah” (Hag. i. 1, 14; ii. 


ZERUBBABEL 


2). To him Cyrus, by the hand of 
Mithredath the treasurer, had com- 
mitted the precious vessels of the 
temple to bring to Jerusalem; at the 
same time he, Z., with the chief of the 
fathers, the priests, and the Levites 
whose spirit God had raised, led back 
from Babylon the first caravan, con- 
sisting of 42,360 besides servants, etc. 
All they that were about them 
strengthened their hands with vessels 
of silver, with gold, with goods, with 
beasts, and with precious things 
willingly offered. The chief of the 
fathers also, when they came to the 
house of God at Jerusalem, offered 
freely for it after their ability (Ezra 
ii. 68, 69). He and Jeshua in the 
seventh month (wherein they kept 
the feast of tabernacles less formal 
than the celebration, Neh. viii.), first 
built the altar of burnt offering, the 
nucleus and central point of the 
temple. In the second year of their 
coming, in the second month, having 
by Cyrus’ decree timber, (including 
cedars from Lebanon brought by sea 
to Joppa,) and stone for the build- 
ing, and money for the builders (Ezra 
vi. 4), they laid the temple founda- 
tions with sounding of trumpets by 
the priests, and of cymbals by the 
Levites, and mingled shouts of joy 
and of noise of weeping in remem- 
brance of the past (Hzra iii. 7-18). 
They used the same psalm of praise, 
“because Jehovah is good, for His 
mercy endureth for ever toward 
Israel’? (Ps. exxxvi. 1, 2 Chron. v. 
13, 1 Chron. xvi. 7-34), as David had 
delivered to Asaph for‘public liturgy, 
and as Solomon had used at the 
dedication of His temple ; making use 
also probably of the same style of 
instrument, to some extent affected 
by their Babylonian and Assyrian 
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experience. Soon after the work 
was interrupted by the opposition of 
the Cuthzan settlers or Besivezitana 
They had wished to join in building 
the temple, as sacrificing unto the 
same God as the Jews; but Zerub- 
babel, Jeshua, and the chief fathers 
said, ‘‘ ye have nothing to do with us 
to build an house unto our God, but 
we ourselves together will build,” ete. 
So by hired counsellors, in the third 
year of Cyrus, and by a letter in- 
fluencing Artaxerxes, they caused the 
work to cease until the second year 
of Darius, i.e. for 16 years (Ezra iv. 
24), viz. the seven remaining years of 
Cyrus, eight years including Cam, 
byses’ (Ahasuerus) and Smerdis' 
Ca cthrarrebl joint reigns, and one 
year of Darius. Haggai and Zecha- 
riah roused the Jews from the apathy 
as to God’s house which had crept 
over them whilst. they were keen 
about building and cieling their own 


Zeruiah. 


ZERUIAH 


houses (Hag.i. 4). Haggai drew their 
attention to the tokens of God’s dis- 
pleasure manifested in the adversity 
which attended all their undertak- 
ings and the drought affecting their 
crops (ver. 5-11). ‘‘ Jehovah hereby 
stirred up the spirit of Z. (14, 15) 
and of Joshua, so that they rose up, 
came, and did work in the house 
of Jehovah of hosts, their God, in 
the 24th day of the sixth month, in 
the second year of Darius the king,” 
“and with them were the prophets 
of God helping them’’ (Ezra v. 1, 2). 
They made this bold venture even 
before Darius had made any decree 
revoking Smerdis’ prohibition. 
Tatnai, governor on this side the 
river, and Shethar Boznai and their 
companions interrogated them, ‘“‘ who 
hath commanded you to build this 
house? . . . what are the names of 
the men that make this building ?”’ 
and reported their answer to Darius, 
and requested that search should be 
made at Babylon for the alleged 
decree of Cyrus in their favour. The 
decree was found at Achmetha [see 
Ecpatana],a delicate proof of Scrip- 
ture accuracy, that being Cyrus’ 
court residence; and Darius decreed 
anew the building of the temple with 
three rows of great stones and a row 
of new timber at the king’s expense, 
and the restoration of the golden and 
silver vessels, and the supply of 
oung bullocks, rams, and lambs for 
arts offerings, and wheat, salt, wine, 
and oil, that they might offer sacri- 
fices of sweet savours unto the God 
of heaven, and pray for the life of the 
king and of his sons. So the house 
was completed four years after its 
recommencement, in the third day of 
the month Adar, the sixth year of 
Darius (Ezra vi.15). This successful 
issue was mainly under God due to 
the prophets who strengthened the 
hands of Z. and Jeshua. ‘‘They 
prospered through the prophesying 
of Haggai the prophet and Zechariah 
the son of Iddo.” Comp. Hag. ii. 
4-9, 21-23, Zech. iv. 6-10, directly 
addressed to Z. 
. also restored the courses of the 
priests and Levites, and appointed 
for them, the singers, and the porters, 
maintenance (Ezra vi. 18, Neh. xii. 
47). Moreover he registered by 
genealogies the returning Jews (Neh. 
vii. 5-7). The last public act of this 
reat man, whose name marks a 
eading epoch in Jewish history, was 
his causing the returned children of 
the captivity to keep the passover 
with joy, for the Lord had made 
them joyful (Hzra vi. 22). The 
priestly power after the time of Z. 
overshadowed the royal line of David, 
notwithstanding the previous pro- 
minence of the latter in the person 


of Z. Finally Messiah combined | Ziklag. 


both in Himself the Antitype (Zech. 
iii. 7-10, vi. 13). 

Mother of Abishai (called 
so from Ishai = Jesse), Joab, and 
Asahel, ‘“the sons of Z.’’; sister of 
Abigail and of the sons of Jesse (1 
Chron. ii. 13-17).. The father of her 
three sons is nowhere mentioned, 
because their more famous mother 
challenged the greater attention. 
Josephus preserves a tradition that 
he was named Souri (Ant. vii. 1, § 8). 


Zethar. 


Zibia. 


Ziddim. 


Zidon. 
Ziha. 
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NanasH [see] was father of Z. and 
Abigail. At his death their mother 
married Jesse, by whom she bare 
David (2 Sam. xvii. 25, 1 Chron. ii. 
16). Therefore Z. and Abigail are 
called ‘‘ David’s (half) sisters,” but 
not Jesse’s daughters. 


Zetham. Son of Laadan, a Gershon- 


ite Levite (1 Chron. xxiii. 8) ; in xxvi. 
21, 22 the son of Jehieli, and so 
Laadan’s grandson. 


Zethan. A Benjamite, of the sons of 


Bilhan (1 Chron. vii. 10). 

One of Ahasuerus’ seven 
eunuchs who brought Vashti before 
him (Hsth. i. 10). 


Zia. <A Gadite who dwelt in Bashan 


(1 Chron. v. 18). 


Ziba. A servant of Saul’s house, ac- 


cording to Josephus (Ant. vii. 5, § 5) 
afreedman of Saul. He had 15 sons 
and 20 servants (2 Sam. ix. 10, xvi. 
1-4, xix. 17, 29). [For the rest see 
MEPHIBOSHETH. | 


Zibeon. Father of ANAuH [see], and 


grandfather of Aholibamah, Hsau’s 
wife (Gen. xxxvi. 2). 

A Benjamite, son of Shaha- 
raim by Hodesh (1 Chron. viii. 9). 


Zibiah. Of Beersheba, mother of 


king Joash (2 Kings xii. 1; 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 1). 


Zichri=famous; notas A.V.,ZivHRet. 


1. Son of Izhar (Exod. vi. 21). 2. 
A Benjamite, of the sons of Shimhi 
(1 Chron. viii.19). 3. A Benjamite, 
of the sons of Shashak (1 Chron. viii. 
23). 4. Of the sons of Jeroham (1 
Chron. viii. 27). 5. Son of Asaph 
(1 Chron. ix. 15). 6. Descended 
from Moses’ son Eliezer (1 Chron. 
xxvi. 25). 7. Father of Eliezer, the 
chief of Reuben under David (1 
Chron. xxvii. 16). 8. Of Judah; 
his son Amasiah commanded 200,000 
under Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xvii. 
16). 9. Father of Hlishaphat, Je- 
hoiada’s helper against Athaliah. 
10. An Ephraimite mighty man 
under Pekah, who slew in battle 
Maaseiah Ahaz’ son, Azrikam pre- 
fect of the palace, and Elkanah next 
to the king (2 Chron. xxviii. 7). 11. 
Father of Joel (Neh. xi. 9). 12. A 
priest of Abijah’s family, contem- 
porary of Joiakim, Jeshua’sson (Neh. 
xii. 17). 

A fortified town of Naph- 
tali (Josh. xix. 35). Jerus. Talmud 
identifies it with Kefr Chittat; pro- 
bably Hattin at the N. foot of Kurn 
Hattin, “horns of Hattin,” a few 
miles W. of Tiberias. 


Zidkijah, i.e. ZEDEKIAH, a priest 


who signed the covenant (Neh. x. 1). 
See Sripon. 

1. Chief of the Nethinim in 
Ophel (Neh. xi. 21). 2. The childrea 
of Z. were Nethinims who returned 
with Zerubbabel (Hzra ii. 48; Neh. 
vii. 46). 

A city in southern Judah, 
associated with Chesil and Hormah 
(Josh. xv. 31, xix. 5; 1 Chron. iv. 
30). Lieut. Conder identifies it with 
Zehleika or Khirbet Zuheilikah in 
the middle of the plain N. of Beer- 
sheba, 200 miles square, just where 
the narrative concerning David would 
lead us to look for it. The ruins are 
on three small hills, forming an equi- 
lateral triangle, almost balf a mile 
apart; among the ruins are several 
cisterns. Simeon possessed it. As- 


ZIMRI 


signed by Achish king of Gath to 
David, for the Philistines had taken 
it. Thence David went wp against 
the Geshurites, Gezrites, and Ama- 
lekites (1 Sam. xxvii. 8, 9, xxx. 14, 
26), for these tribes occupied the 
plateau overhanging the Philistine 
plain to the W. and wady Murreh 
to the 8. He resided there a year 
and four months; it was there he 
received daily new accessions of forces 
(1 Chron. xii. 1, 20), and heard of 
Saul’s death (2 Sam. i. 1, iv. 10); 
thence he went to Hebron (2 Sam. 
ii. 1). Thus Z. lay at the confines of 
Philistia, Judah, and Amalek. Its 
position probably was in the open 
country, pastoral and arable, reached 
from the 8. after passing out of wady 
er Ruheibeh. The term used in 1 
Sam. xxx. 1l is “the field (sadeh) of 
the Philistines ’’; sadeh is applied to 
the country of Amalek (Gen. xiv. 7). 
Reoccupied after the Babylonian cap- 
tivity by the men of Judah (Neh. 


x1. 28). 
Zillah=shadow, i.e. protection. One 


of Lamecn’s [see, and ADAH=orna- 
ment] two wives (Gen. iv. 19-28). 
Mother of Tubalcain and Naamah 
(=lovely). The names mark the grow- 
ing voluptuousness and luxury of the 
Cainites. It was the period of trans- 
ition to art and refinement, attended 
with the evils which often accompany 
such times. 


Zilpah. Leah’s handmaid, given by 


Laban (Gen. xxix. 24) and by Leah 


to Jacob, who by her begat Gad and 


Asher (xxx. 9-18, xxxv. 26, xxxvii. 2, 
xlvi. 18). 


Zilthai. 1. A Benjamite, of the sons 


of Shimhi (1 Chron. viii. 20). 2.A 
captain of thousands of Manasseh ; 
joimed David at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii. 
20). 


Zimmah. 1. A Gershonite Levite, 


son of Jahath (1 Chron. vi. 20). 2. 
Another, son of Shimei (1 Chron. vi. 
42; comp.1). 3. Father or ances- 
tor of Joah (2 Chron. xxix. 12) ; the 
same collocation of names is in 1 
Chron. vi. 20,21. The same names 
are often repeated in one family. 


Zimran. Eldest son of Abraham by 


Zimri. 


2. 


Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2). Settled in 
the E. country. Zabram, an ancient 
city between Mecca and Medina 
(Ptolemy vi. 7, § 5), and the Zamereni 
a tribe in the interior of Africa, are 
names comparable with Z. 

1. Num. xxv. 8-14. Son of 
Salu, a chief of Simeon. When Is- 
rael were being plagued for the im- 
pure worship of Baal Peor, and were 
weeping and craving mercy before 
the tabernacle, Z. shamelessly 
brought a Midianitess, Cozbi daugh- 
ter of Zur, into the dome-shaped 
tent (quubbah, the al-cove, or arched 
inner recess appropriated to the wo- 
men, or else a tent appropriated to 
Peor’s vile worship) in sight of Mo- 
ses and the congregation. Phinehas 
gained his ‘‘ everlasting priesthood ”’ 
by his zeal in thrusting both through, 
so that the plague was stayed. 

Fifth sovereign of northern Israel ; 
originally captain of half Elah’s cha- 
riots; reigned only seven days, after 
having slain Elah son of Baasha, 
(whilst drinking himself drunk in the 
house of Arza, steward of his house 
in Tirzah,) and then all the house of 

3 


ZIN, WILDERNESS OF 


Baasha, fulfilling the prophet Jehu’s 
words: 929, 930 B.c. (L Kings xvi. 1- 
4, 8-18, 15-20.) But the army then 
besieging the Philistine town Gib- 
bethon proclaimed their captain Omri 
king; he marched against 'Tirzah and 
took it. Then Z. burnt the palace 
over him and died. Thus treason 
punished treason ; the slayer is slain. 
As Baasha conspired against Nadab, 
so Z. against his son, and Omri 
against Z. (Rev. xiii. 10, Matt. xxvi. 
52.) 3. One of Zerah’s five sons (1 
Chron. ii. 6). 4. Jehoadah’s son; 
sprung from Saul (1 Chron. viii. 36, 
ix. 42). 5. A tribe of ‘“‘the sons of 
the East’? (Jer. xxv. 25); some 
identify them with the Zubra be- 
tween Mecca and Medina (Gen. xxv. 


2), 

Zin (distinct from Sin), wilderness 
of. The N.E. portion of the wilder- 
ness of PaRan fies The spring of 
Kapssa [see] lay in it (Num. xx. 1, 
xxvii. 14; Deut. xxxii. 51). It pro- 
bably stretched from the Arabah on 
the E.to Kadesh on the W. The 
wilderness of Zin formed the imme- 
diate boundary of Canaan (Num. xiii. 
21, xxxiv. 3), and comprised also the 
whole rugged mountain region §. of 
wady el Murrah, and wady el Fik- 
rah as far E. as the Arabah, and as 
far W. as Ain Kadeis (fountain of 
Kadesh) and wady el Arish (“the 
river of Egypt’’). The Arabah sepa- 
rated it from the mountains of Edom. 
On the declivity of a commanding 
hill within Edom’s territory stands 
the village Dhana which may corre- 
spond to Zin. Though the wilder- 
ness of Zin does not strictly belong 
to Edom, yet it was connected with 
Edom; hence Judah’s cities are said 
to lie ‘‘toward the coast of Edom” 
(Josh. xv. 21). The wilderness of 
Kadesh is identical with the western 
part of the wilderness of Zin (Num. 
xxxill. 86). Kadesh. was “in the 
uttermost border of Hdom,”’ i.e. in 
the uttermost W. of the wilderness 
of Zin which borders Edom (xx. 16). 
The name Zin, i.e. coldness, however 
may be given from some cold fount- 
ain at the head of wady el Murrah. 
Do not confound it with ‘‘ the wild- 
erness of Sin.”’ 

Zina, Zizan. Second son of Shimei 
(1 Chron. xxiii. 10, 11). 

Zion. [See Jervusatem.] Lieut. 
Conder (Pal. Expl. Qy. Stat., Oct. 
1877, p. 178) takes Zion for a district 
name, like “mount Ephraim.” It 
means sunny mount. Hezekiah 
brought his aqueduct (2 Chron. xxii. 
80, xxxiii. 14) from Gihon, the Vir- 
gin’s fountain, to the western side 
of the city of David (which is thus 
Ophel). Zion was the city of David 
(2 Sam. v. 9, 1‘Chron. xi. 7,2 Chron. 
5); even the temple was sometimes 
said to be on Zion (1 Mace. iv. 
v. 2) ; so was Millo (2 Chron. xxxii. 
36-39). The name thus appears to 
have had a somewhat wide applica- 
tion; but itmainly applies to the east- 
ern of the two main hills on which 
Jerusalem latterly was built. W. F. 
Birch (Pal. Expl. Qy. Stat., July 
1878, p. 129) remarks that ancient 
Jerusalem stood on a- rocky plateau 
enclosed on three sides by tworavines, 
the king’s dale on the W. and S., 
the brook Kedron on the E. Another 
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ravine, the valley of Hinnom, cleft 
the space thus enclosed. Between 
the “brook” and ‘‘valley”’ was the 
ridge on the southern end of which 
stood at the beginning of David’s 
reign the hitherto impregnable fort- 
ress of Jebus (afterwards called 
Zion). In the valley W. of the ridge 
lay the rest of the city, once captured 
by the Israelites, but now occupied 
by the Jebusites. On its eastern side 
near the “ brook”? was an intermittent 
fountain, called then Enrogel, once 
Gihon in the “brook,” afterwards 
Siloah, now the fountain of the Vir- 


gin. The inducement to build on the, 


southern part of this ridge rather 
than on the northern part, or on the 
higher hill on the W., was the water 
supply from the fountain at its base. 
Moreover some Hittite, Amorite, or 
Melchizedek himself, engineered a 
subterranean watercourse extending 
from the fountain for 70 ft., and then 
by a vertical rock-cut shaft ascending 
50 ft. into the heart of the city, so 
that in a siege the inhabitants might 
have a supply of water without risk 
to themselves, and without the know- 
ledge of the besiegers. So secure did 
the Jebusites seem, that they defied 
David, as if ‘‘the Jame and the blind” 
would suffice to defend the fortress 
(2 Sam. v. 6). David promised that 
whoevershould first get up the tzinnor, 
“‘ gutter,’ as the subterranean aque- 
duct was called, should be commander 
in chief. Joab ventured and won. 
How David heard of the secret pas- 
sage, and how Joab accomplished the 
feat, is not recorded; but Capt. 
Warren (3000 years subsequently) 
found the ascent of the tzinnor so 
hard (Jerusalem Recovered, p. 244- 
247) that the conviction is forced on 
one that Joab, who was as cunning as 
he was valiant, must have had some 
accomplice among the Jebusites to 
help him in his perilous enterprise, 
just as occurred at Jericho and at 
Bethel (Josh. ii., Jud. ii. 22-26). In 
subsequent years Araunah, a Jebusite 
of rank, owned the threshing area and 
lands just outside the city of David, 
and sold them at an enormous price 
to David foran altar and site of the 
temple. If he was the traitor to the 
Jebusites, by whose help Joabentered 
the city, we can understand the other- 
wise strange fact that he was left in 
possession of such valuable property 
in such a situation (2 Sam. xxiv. 18- 
24). Josephus’ testimony rather 
favours this conjecture (Ant. J. vii. 
3, § 1-3): “Araunah was a wealthy 
man among the Jebusites, but was 
not slain by David in the siege be- 
cause of the goodwill he bore to the 
Hebrews, and a particular benignity 
and affection which he had to the 
king himself” (vii. 18, § 4). “He 
was by his lineage a Jebusite, but a 
particular friend of David, and for 
that cause it was that when he over- 
threw the city he did him no harm.” 
|See Tempre. 

Zior. A town in the mountain region 
of Judah (Josh. xv. 54). A village 
between Adlia (Jerusalem) and Eleu- 
theropolis, according to the Ono- 
masticon Euseb. and Jerome. 

rare 1. In southern Judah (negeb) 

Josh. xv. 24). In the Imperial Dict. 
the name is connected with Sufah, 


ZIPPORAH 


and the site is supposed to be at the 
ascent of Akrabbink 2. A town in 
the hill country of Judah (Josh. 
xv. 55); mentioned between Carmel 
and Juttah. David took refuge ina 
wood, then ina wilderness (midbar, 
an nnenclosed pasture grotnd) ad- 
joining (1 Sam. xxiii. 14-24, xxvi. 2). 
On both occasions the Ziphites dis- 
covered him to Saul. The last inter- 
view of David and Jonathan was tm 
the wood here. A round hill, 100 ft. 
high, aboutthree miles 8. of Hebron, 
is still called Tell Zif. Three miles 
farther S. is Kurmul (Carmel), and 
between them to the W. of the road 
is Yutta (Juttah). Reboboam forti- 
fied Ziph (2 Chron. xi. 8), probably 
Tell Ziph. Half a mile off eastward 
are ruins at the head of two small 
wadies running off towards the Dead 
Sea. Lieut. Conder disputes the 
existence of a wood at Ziph; there 
are no springs of any size, and the 
soil is chalky. LXX. and Josephus 
substitute “the new place” for “the 
wood of Ziph.”’ The village Khirbet 
Khoreisa, one mile 8. of Ziph, an- 
swers to “the wood of Ziph”’ as 
A. V. translates; the difference be- 
ween the Heb. choresh and the 
LXX. reading is a difference merely 
of points; the choresh of Ziph was a 
village belonging to the larger town 
at Tell Ziph. 

Ziph. Son of Jehaleleel (1 Chron. 
iv. 16). Also ZipHau, another son. 

Ziphion. Zephon, son of Gad (Gen. 
xlvi. 16). 

Ziphron. On the northern boundary 
of the promised land (Num. xxxiv.9). 
Between Zedad (Sudud) and Hazar 
Enan (Kurietein). Hazar Hatticon 
is apparently substituted in Ezek. 
xlvii. 16, 17, for Z. 

Zippor=a little bird. Father of 
Balak (Num. xxii. 2,4). Tradition 
makes Moaband Midian one kingdom 
ruled by a king chosen alternately 
from each. Z.is seemingly akin to 
the Midianite name Zipporah; thus 
Balak may have been a Midianite. 
The language of Balaam about 
Balak’s “house full of silver and 
gold”? (Num. xxii. 18) harmonises 
curiously with the latest revelations 
concerning Midian’s metallic wealth. 
[See Merats, Paran.] 

Zipperah. Daughter of Reuel, priest 
of Midian; wife of Mosrs “free 
mother of Gershom and jiezer 
(Exod. ii. 21, iv. 25, xviii. 2, 6). The 
Cushite wife mentioned in Num. xii. 
as the object of Miriam’s jealousy 
can hardly have been Z. who was 
then long before married to Moses, 
but probably a second wife taken 
after Z.’s death. Josephus (Ant. ii. 
10, § 2) makes him marry at Meroe 
one Ethiopian princess. Z. as a 
Midianitess had delayed the cireum- 
cision of her son; her perversity well 
nigh brought Divine vengeance on 
Moses. With reluctance and anger 
she circumcised him, exclaiming, 
“A bloody husband art thou to me 
because of the circumcision,’’ which 
binds thee to me afresh. Z. re- 
covered her husband’s life at the 
cost of her child’s blood. This event 
at the inn seemingly induced Moses 

. to send her back to her father as 
one unable to brave the trials of 
God’s people. Jethro brought her 
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Zithri. 


Ziz, the cliff of. 


ZITHRI 
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back to Moses in Rephidim during 
the first year’s sojourn in the wilder- 
ness, the last time she is mentioned. 
Miriam’s jealousy was in the second 
ear. Z.’s marriage must have been 
etween the first and the second 
years. Habakkuk (iii. 7) connects 
Midian and Cushan, so that some 
think Z. is meant by the Cushite 
wife ; but probabilities are on the 
other side. Only Canaanite wives 
were forbidden (Exod. xxxiv. 11-16). 
Moses’ marriage toa Midianitess and 
a Cushite successively typifies the 
extension of God’s covenant to the 
Gentiles (Ps. xlv. 9, ete.; S. of Sol. 
i. 4, etc.); Miriam’s and Aaron’s 
murmuring answers to that of the 
Jews at the comprehension of the 
Gentiles (Luke xv. 29, 30). 
Heb. Srrarr. Son of Uzziel, 
son of Kohath (Exod. vi. 22) ; in ver. 
21 for Zithri read Zichri. 
The ascent 
(maaleh), or pass, by which the 
hosts of Moab, Ammon, and the 
Mehunim, according to the announce- 
ment of the prophet Jahaziel, pro- 
ceeded from the Dead Sea to the 
wilderness of Judah near Tekoa (2 
Chron. xx. 16, 20); “‘they come up 
by the ascent of ha-Ziz, and ye 
shall find them at the head of the 
wady”’ ; now the pass of Ain Jidy, 
the route of Arab marauders to the 
resent day. The name appears in 
usasah, the table land above Ain 
Jidy, between it and Tekua, and may 
be akin to Hazezon Tamar, the an- 
cient name of Engedi (Ain Jidy). 
Conder (Pal. Expl. Qy. Stat., Jan. 
1875)identifiesZiz with Khirbet’ Aziz. 
Wady Khubara, the main valley S. 
of Engedi, runs W. towards this 
ruin to which the ascent would be by 
this watercourse. 


Ziza. 1. Son of Shiphi, chief of 


Simeon; in Hezekiah’s time made 
an inroad upon the peaceable Hamite 
shepherds of Gedor (1 Chron. iv. 
37, etc.), destroyed them utterly, and 
dwelt in their room ‘‘ because there 
was pasture there for their flocks.’ 
2. Son of Rehoboam and Maachah 
(2 Chron. xi. 20). 


Zizah. A Gershonite Levite, second 


son of Shimei (1 Chron. xxiii. 11). 
ZINA in ver. 10. 


Zoan. Tanis. Now San. From Heb, 


root, ‘‘ moved tents,’ 7.e. the place 
of departure. On the E. of the 
Tanitic branch of the Nile. ‘‘ Heb- 
ron was built seven years before Z. 
in Egypt”? (Num. xii. 22), a notice 
implying the two had a common 
founder. Z. was probably built, or 
rebuilt, by the Hyksos or shepherd 
kings(Salatis ismamed as the builder), 
connected with the Palestinian Ana- 
kim, as a fortress of defence on their 
eastern frontier. Thothmes II., 
great grandson of Aahmes, the 
original persecutor of Israel, resided 
at Z. Ps. Ixxviii. 12, 43, speaks of 
“the field of Z.” as the scene of 
Jehovah’s marvellous deeds, signs, 
and wonders in Egypt. It was a 
very large city, strongly fortified. 
The remains of edifices and obelisks, 
(ten or twelve,) the stone of which was 
brought from Syene, are numerous, 
covering an area a mile in diameter 
N. to S., bearing mostly the name of 
Rameses II. It was the rendezvous 


for the armies of the Delta, and an 
imperial city in the 12th dynasty. 
It answers to Avaris the capital of 
the Hyksos, who gave it its Heb. 
name; both Avaris (Ha-Awar, Pa- 
Awar, “‘the house of going out’’) 
and Z. mean ‘departing.’ This 
Pharaoh had warred successfully 
against the Shasous, the nomad 
tribes adjoining, and so his residing 
in N.W. Egypt would be important 
at that time. Moses’ exposure must 
have been in a branch of the Nile 
not infested by crocodiles, for neither 
would the parents have exposed him 
nor would Thermuthis (=the great 
mother, a designation of Neith the 
deity of Lower Egypt), Pharaoh’s 
daughter, have bathed ina place in- 
fested by them; therefore not at 
Memphis where anciently they were 
common, but at Z. on the Tanitic 
branch, near the sea, where crocodiles 
are never found, probably the western 
boundary of the district occupied by 
Israel. Amosis or Aahmes captured 
Z. or Avaris from the shepherd 
kings, their last stronghold after 
rulmg Eeypr [see] for 511 years. 
It was well adapted as the place 
whence to carry out measures for 
crushing Israel (Exod. ii.). Tanis 
was famous for flax (Pliny, xix. 1), 
comp. the mention of flax, Exod. ix. 
31. Anciently a rich plain, “ the 
marshes’’ or ‘‘pasture lands,” 
stretched due EH. as far as Pelusium 
30 miles off, gradually narrowing 
towards the HE. and watered by four 
of the seven branches of the Nile, 
the Pathmitic, Mendesian, Tanitic, 
and Pelusiac. Now it is in part 
covered by the lake Menzeleh through 
the subsidence of the Mediterranean 
coast. Hither came the ambassa- 
dors of Hezekiah seeking alliance 
(Isa. xxx. 4). On Sevechus’ with- 
drawal from Lower Egypt Tethos 
of the priestly caste became su- 
preme, having Z. for his capital, 
718 z.c. In his contests with the 
military caste “the princes of Z. 
became fools,” though famed for 
wisdom (xix. 18). od threatens 
(Ezek. xxx. 14), ‘I will set fire in 
Z.,” ete., viz. by Nebuchadnezzar. 
It is now a barren waste, the canal 
through it giving no fertility; the 
capital of several Pharaohs, now the 
abode of fishermen, exposed to wild 
beasts and malignant fevers. The 
oldest name found is Sesertesen IIT., 
of the 12th dynasty; the latest is 
that of Tirhakah. The 21st dynasty 
was called Tanite from it. 


Zoar. Originally Bela; still called so 


when Abram first settled in Canaan 
(Gen. xiv. 2, 8, 10). Connected with 
the cities of the plain, Sodom, Go- 
morrah, Admah, and Zeboiim (xiii. 
10). The southern division of the 
Dead Sea (apparently of compara- 
tively recent formation), abounding 
with salt, and throwing up bitumen, 
and its shores producing sulphur and 
nitre, answers to the valley of Sid- 
dim, ‘‘ full of slime pits,’’ and to the 
destruction of the cities by fire and 
brimstone, and to the turning of 
Lot’s wife into a pillar of salt. The 
S. bay is probably the vale of 
|\Siddim. Scripture does not say the 
cities were buried in the sea, but 
overthrown by fire from heaven 


Zoba, Zosan. 


(Deut. xxix. 23; Jer, xlix. 18, |. 40; 
Zeph. ii. 9; 2 Pet. ii. 6). Josephus 
speaks of Sodomitis as burnt up and 
as adjoining the asphaltite lake 
(B. J., iv. 8, § 4). All ancient testi- 
mony favours the position of the 
cities being at the southern end. 
The traditional names of Usdum, 
ete., the traditional site of Z. 
(called by Josephus, Ant. i. 11, § 4, 
Zoar of Arabia), the hill of salt 
traditionally made Lot’s wife, all 
favour their site being within or 
around the shallow southern bay. 
Tristram however identifies Z. 
with Zi’ara at the northern end. 
Jerome (ad Jos. xv., and Quest. in 
Gen. xiv.) and Theodoret (in Gen. 
xix.) say Z. was swallowed up by 
an earthquake, probably after Lot 
had left it. So Wisdom (x. 6) says 
jive cities were destroyed; so Jose- 
phus (B. J. iv. 8, § 4). But Deut. 
xxix. 238 mentions only four; and 
Eusebius says Bela or Z. was in his 
day garrisoned by Romans. It is 
the point to which Moab’s fugitives 
shall flee (Isa. xv. 5, Jer. xlviii. 34). 
Lot’s view from the mountain E. of 
Bethel between Bethel and Ai (Gen. 
xiii. 3, 10; xii. 8) is not to be pressed 
as though he could see all the plain 
of Jordan as far as to the S. of the 
Dead Sea; he saw only the northern 
end, but that sample assured him of 
the well watered character of the 
whole. From Pisgah or Nebo (Deut. 
xxxiv. 8) Moses saw from ‘‘ the plain 
of the valley of Jericho” southward 
as far as “‘ unto Z.’’; not that Z. was 
near Jericho, for Jehovah showed 
him “‘ all the Jand of Judah and the 
South.”? It was probably on the 
S.E. side of the Dead Sea, as Lot’s 
descendants, Ammon and Mcab, 
occupied that region as their original 
seat. Tristram’s statement that the 
ground of Zi’ara falls in terraces for 
8000 ft. to the Jordan valley is at 
variance with Lot’s words, “I can- 
not escape to the mountain: behold 
this city (evidently not a place so 
hard to get up to as 3000 ft. eleva- 
tion) is near to flee unto, and it is a 
little one’’; its inhabitants are so few 
that their sins are comparatively 
little, and so it may be spared. 
(Rashi. ) 


Subsequently Lot fearing Z. was not 


far enough from Sodom, nor high 
enough to be out of danger, fled to 
the mountains to which the angel 
originally urged his flight (Gen. xix. 
17-28, 30). God's assurance “1 will 
not overthrow this city . . . for the 
which thou hast spoken” ought to 
have sufficed to assure Lot; his want 
of faith issued in the awful incest of 
the mountain cave; comp. the 
spiritual lesson, Jer. iii. 28. Abul- 
feda spells it Zoghar. Fulcher, the 
crusading historian (Gesta Dei, 405), 
found Segor at the point of entrance 
to the mountains of Arabia, 8S. of 
the lake; probably in the wady 
Kerak, the road from the 8. of the 
Dead Sea to the eastern highlands. 
Irby and Mangles found extensive 
ruins in the lower part of this wady, 
which they name Dera’ah, perhaps 
corrupted from Z. 

A Syrian kingdom 
that warred on Saul and David suc- 
cessively (1 Sam. xiv. 47; 2 Sam. viii. 
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3, 7, 8, x. 6,19). It adjoined the 
Damascus territory, and stretched 
towards the Euphrates; probably 
E. of Ccelosyria. David gave so 
effectual a blow to its power that it 
became his tributary; and the only 
trouble which it afterwards gave was 
when Rezon of Z. became master of 
Damascus, and was an adversary of 
Israel all the days of Solomon. 

HapAREZER [see] had several pett 
kingsas his vassals eataripesan). 
So wealthy had his kingdom been 
then that some of his servants bare 
shields of gold, which David took. 
Its cities Betah or Tibhath, and 
Berothai or Chun, yielded David 
“exceeding much brass.’’ David in 
his first conflict with Z. slew of the 
Syrians of Damascus, allies of Hadad- 
ezer, 22,000, and took from Hadad- 
ezer 1000 chariots, 700 horsemen, 
and 20,000 footmen, and houghed his 
chariot horses except 100 which he 
reserved. In his second conflict Z. 
was called in as ally by Ammon, and 
Joab defeated both. Then Hadad- 
ezer made a last effort, and drew 
forth the Syrians from beyond the 
river Euphrates. David fought in 
person at Helam, and slew 7000 
fighters in chariots, 40,000 footmen, 
and Shophach captain of the host 
(1 Chron. xix. 16, ete.). 

ae tee Son of Coz (1 Chron. 
iv. 8). 

Zohar. 1. Father of Ephron (Gen. 
xxiii. 8, xxv. 9). Son of Simeon 
(Gen. xlvi. 10, Exod. vi. 15); Zerah 
in { Chron. iv. 24. 

Zoheleth, stone of. By Enrogel 
(1 Kingsi. 9). Here Adonijah slew 
sheep and oxen when seeking the 


throne. The targums make it “‘ the 
rolling stone,” which youths tried 
to roll, displaying their strength 


(Jarchi) ; others ‘the stone of the 
conduit” (mazchelah), from its 
nearness to the rock conduits that 
poured into Siloam ; Bochart from 
zohel ‘“‘a slow motion,” the fullers 
here pressing out the water dropping 
from the clothes which they had 
washed in the well Rogel, as they do 
to the present day. Renate finds 
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in the village.of Siloam a rocky 
plateau, its western face cut perpen- 
dicularly, with rude steps up it, which 
the natives call ez Zehweile, like 
Zoheleth. 

Zoheth. Sonof Ishi of Judah (1 
Chron. iv. 20). 

Zophah. Son of Helem or Hotham 
(1 Chron. vii. 35, 36), of Asher. 

Zophai. A Kohathite Levite; son 
ot Elkanah; ancestor of Samuel 
(1 Sam. vi. 26; 85 ZupH). 

Zophar. The Naamathite (some re- 
gion in Arabia Deserta); one of 
Jos’s [see] three friends (Job ii. 
Uh, xtp8, exes x 9)e 

Zophim, field of. Near the top of 
Pisgah, from which Balaam had his 
second view of Israel’s encampment 
(Num. xmii. 14); it was N. of his 
former station and nearer Israel. It 
means ‘‘ watchers.’’ A table land on 
the Abarim or Nebo range, where 
watchers in times of danger looked 
out for the foe, orelse augurs watched 
for omens. Grove suggests its iden- 
tity with Mizpah Moab. Porter, 
identifying Attaériis with Pisgah, 
says a fertile plain, viz. Zophim field, 
surrounds the ruins of Main at the 
mountain’s foot. 

Zorah, Zoreaw. Josh. xv. 38. Col- 
onised by Kirjath Jearim (1 Chron. ii. 
53, iv. 2). Now Sur’ah: ten Roman 
miles from Eleutheropolis towards 
Nicopolis. Originally of Judah; in 
the shephelah or low hills (Josh. xv. 
33). Subsequently assigned to Dan 
(xix. 41) asa suitable border fortress, 
just below the brow of a sharp coni- 
cal tell at the shoulder of the ranges 
which form the northern side of the 
wady Ghurab. Manoah’s residence 
(Jud. xiii. 2, 25) and Samson’s birth- 
place was between Z. and Eshtaol. 
Possibly Manoah commanded the 
military post at ‘the camp of Dan” 
(the place of encampment of the 
Danite emigrants: xvii. 8, 11, 12) 
between Z. and Eshtaol; this post 
was a check on the Philistines, in 
force at Timnath three miles off 
(xiv. 1-4, xv. 6). Here was the 
family burial place (xvi. 31). The 
charge that Samson was not to drink 
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wine nor strong drink, nor eat what 
came of the vine, was the severer 
test of faith because Z. was famous 
for its vines; the valley of Sorek 
and the Philistine plain generally 
abounded in choice vines (Jud. xv. 
5, xvi. 4; Heb. Gen. xlix. 11; Isa. v. 
2; Jer. ii. 21). Fortified by Reho- 
boam as being at the entrance of 
the valley, which is one inlet from 
the great lowland (2 Chron. xi. 10); 
reinhabited by the men of Judah 
after the return from Babylon. (Neh. 
xi. 29 ZAREAH.) 

Zorites. Desvendants of Salma of 
Judah, near akin to Joab (1 Chron. 
ii. 54). 

Zorobabel. Matt. i. 12, 13; Luke 
iii. 27. [See ZERUBBABEL. | 

Zuar. Father of Nethaneel, chief of 
Issachar, at the exodus (Num. 118; 
ii. 5, vii. 18, 23, x. 15). 

Zuph, land of. At which Saul ar- 
rived from Shalisha, Shalim, and the 
Benjamites (1 Sam. ix. 5). Contain- 
ing the city where he met Samuel, 
not far from Rachel’s tomb, a 
little N. of Bethlehem. Zuph was 
one of Samuel’s ancestors (1 Sam. 
i. 1; 1 Chron. vi. 35). Soba is the 
only name like it, seven miles W. of 
Jerusalem, and five S.W. of neby 
Samwil. If Shalim and Shalisha 
were N.E. of Jerusalem nearTatyibeh, 
Saul’s route to Benjamin would be 
8. or S.W. to Soba. 

Zuph. Samuel’s ancestor (1 Sam. i. 
1) ; ZopnHaAt in 1 Chron. vi. 26. 

Zur. 1. One of Midian’s five princes, 
slain with Balaam by Israel (Num. 
xxxi. 8). Father of Cozs1 [see 
Subject to Sihon (Josh. xiii. 21) i 
Ack of Jehiel (1 Chron. viii. 30, 
ix. 36). 

Zuriel. Son of Abihail; chief of the 
Merarite Levites at the exodus 
(Num. iii. 35). 

Zurishaddai. Father of SHELu- 
MIEL [see] (Num. i. 6). 

Zuzims. [See Giants. Chedor- 
laomer attacked the Z. in Ham (Gen. 
xiv. 5). Gesenius identifies with the 
Zamzummim of Ammon. Connected 
with the Horim in Gen. xiv. 6 as 
the Zamzummim are in Deut. ii. 20. 
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SPECIALLY REFERRED TO. 


The words in Smauu Capitats refer to the titles of articles containing information on the chapter and verse 


preceding them. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


GENESIS. 


Cuap. I. Ver. 1, Creation; 3-5, 14- 
18, GENESIS, SuN; 21, WHALE; 26, 
ADAM. 

II. 8, Saspatu; 4, Creation; 16, 
17, ADAM; 19, Beast; 20, ToNGUES 
(CONFUSION OF); 20-22, Evr, Mar- 
RIAGE; 24, GENEALOGIES, GENESIS. 

III. 1, Serpent; 6-12, Apam; 8, 
Esau ; 14, Serpent; 15, ABEL, OLD 
TESTAMENT, PropHET; 21, Sacri- 
FICE, ATONEMENT; 22, GENESIS; 
24, CHERUB, SHECHINAH, ADAM. 

IV. 1, Genesis, ABEL; 38, WEEK; 4, 
6, 7, SACRIFICE; 8, SEPTUAGINT; 
10, 16, Cain; 20-22, CivinizaTion, 
TUBALCAIN, Copper; 21, OrGAN, 
Music; 28, 24, Zi~uan, LaAmMEcH; 
25, SetH, Porrry ; 26, Prayer. 

V. 1, Geneatociges; 21-27, Enocn, 
METHUSELAH; 28, 29, LamEcH, 
Noau. 

VI. 1-9, Noau; 2-4, Sons or Gop; 
3, FLesuH ; 4, 18, GIANTS; 14, ATONE- 
MENT; 15, 16, Pitcn. 

VII. 9,Noan; 11, Monta ; 12, 20, 24, 
Noa. 

VIII. 38,4, 14, Monta; 4, 6-12, 21, 
Noauw, ARARAT; 5-18, 22, Year; 
7-12, Dove, Raven; 10, WEEK; 
12-18, NumBer; 20, ALTAR. 

IX. 2-4, Abe; 6, ADAM, MURDER ; 
10, Beast; 13-16, Noau, Bow; 
18-27, JaPHETH, SHEM; 25-27, 
Canaan, Noan, Ham. 

X. 38, ASHKENAZ, TOoGARMAH; 4, 
TARSHISH; 5, 25, BaBEL, TONGUES 
(CONFUSION OF), CREATION, GENERA- 
TION; 6, AMORITE; 7, 22, ARABIA; 
8,9, Nimrop, NINEVER; 11, Assyria, 
Catan; 12, Revopotn; 18-25, 
SHem; 21, ARPHAXAD, HEBREW, 
JAPHETH; 25, PELEG. 


XI. 2, ARaRAT; 3, Assyrta, Morter, 
Pitcas, Stime; 4, 7,9, BABEL (TOWER 
or), Ipot, SHem, TonGcueEs (con- 
FUSION OF); 28, Ur; 81, ABRAHAM. 

XII. 1, Asranam; 6, 7, Canaan, 
Prarns, Sichem; 8, Luz; 10-20. 
Eeypr; 12, ADULTERY; 15, PHARAOH. 


XIII. 10, Sea (satr), Zoar, Puitis- 
TIA; 10-12, REGION ROUND ABOUT, 
Sopom. 

XIV. 1, CHEDORLAOMER, ABRAHAM, 
TiDAL, AMRAPHEL, BABEL, ASSYRIA; 
3, 8, 10, Sippim, Pircu ; 5, G1ants, 


XXXV. 2, Ipot, SHEcHEM; 15, 
BetuHEt ; 18, RacHet, BENJAMIN. 
XXXVI. 2, Adan; 16, Koran; 19, 

Epom; 20, Serr, Horire; 24, 25, 
ANAH, MULEs. 
XXXVII. ; ; 
ASHTEROTH Karnaim; 6, AMALEK;|~ 9g emilee pg eth pete ial 
16, Saran; 17-20, SALEM, SHAVEH,| pyar. = ton s 
MELCHIZEDEK, Sopom; 19, Baa; |XXXVII 
22, Hanp. , 


XV. 1, Jos, JUDAH (RESTORATION OF); 


6-30, Tamar; 14, Enam; 
21, 22, Hartor, JuDAH; 29, PHAREZ. 


XXXIX. 1, PoripHars 14, 17, 


8-17, OatH; 9, Sacririce; 13, 14, a 
CnRonotocy; 18-21, Sotomon, EBREWS. 
ABRAHAM, CANAAN; 19, Kenaz. XL. 3, PotipnaR; 11, Wine; 15, 


PALESTINE; 16, BASKETS. 

XLI. 2, 8, Meapow, Nite, Eeyrr; 
6, Winns; 14, Bearp, BAaLDNEss, 
JosepH; 32, Numper; 42, Rine; 
43, ABRECH; 45, ZAPHNATH Paa- 
NEAH; 50, ON; 51, 16, MANASSEH. 


XVI. 7, SHur; 12, Isumaxrt, Ass, 
ARABIA; 18, HAGAR. 

XVII. 1, JeHovaH; 5, 15, Saran, 
ABRAHAM; 10-14, Circumcision; 
18, ISHMAEL. 

XVIII. 2,22, AnceL; 12-14, Saran; 


16, Sopom. XLII. Eeypt; 27, Inn. 
XIX. 17-23, Zoar; 28, Pitcn. XLIV. 15, Cur. 
XLVI. 11, Levites; 20, Genra- 


XX. 14-16, ABIMELECH, SILVER. 

XXI. 14, Hacar; 21, Paran. 

XXII. 2, 4, 8, 14, Apranam, Gert- 
zim, Morran, PoH@nicia; 17, Gate. 

XXIII. 4,Toms; 16, Money, SILver. 

XXIV. 15-27, Bernuet, REBEKAR, | 
Isaac; 29-55, LaBan; 65, VEIL. | 

XXV. 6, Arabia; 15, Tema; 24, Ja- 
cos ; 80-34, Esau. 

XXVI. 21, Sirnau; 22, Renoportn ; 
34, ADAH. 

XXVIII. Jacos, REBEKAR. 

XXVIII. 9, Anan; 15, 21, Jacos. 

XXX. 8, Apoption; 8, NaputTati; 
11-13, Gap; 14, MANDRAKE; 17, Issa- 
CHAR; 19, 32, Jacop; 20, ZEBULUN; 
22-24, Racnen, JorDAN; 387, AL- 
MOND. 

XXXI. 3, 5, 19, 29, 42, 49, 58, Na- 
cHor; 10-16, Lapan; 18, Papan 
ARAM; 34, TERAPHIM ; 88-41, JacoB; 
47, Po@nicia; 49, Mizpan. 

XXXII. 2, Mananaim, PRAYER. 

XXXIII. 17, Succotu; 18, 19, 
Money, SHALEM, SHECHEM. 

XXXIV. 1, Dinan. 


LOGIES, PotIPHERAH; 21, BENJAMIN, 
Becuer; 27, NumpBer; _ 28-84, 
JOSEPH, SHEPHERD, ABOMINATION. 

XLVII. 29, Oatn; 31, Jacos. 

XLVIII. 2,22, Jacos; 5, Adoption; 
16, 20, MANASSER. 

XLIX. 4, Reupen; 5-7, Levr; 10, 
JUDAH, SHILOH; 18, ZeBubun; 14, 
15, Ass, IssacHarR; 17, SAMSON, 
Dan; 18, Esau ; 19,Gap; 21, Napu- 
TALI; 24, JoasH; 26, NAzarirTE, 
Prigst; 27, BENJAMIN. 

L. 2, JosepH; 4-11, ABEL Mizraim; 
10, Arap ; 28, MANASSEH. 


EXODUS. 


Cuap. I. Ver. 8-10, Ecypr; 11, Ramr- 
SES ; 16, Stoors ; 19, Mipwivss ; 22, 
AARON, PHARAOH. 

II. 38, Strme, Ank, ButrusH; 14, 
15, Mosks, PENTATEUCH. 

III. 1, Desert; 2, Moses, ARK OF 
THE COVENANT; 6, PENTATEUCH ; 
18, Gop ; 22, Borrow. 

IV. 1, 3, 6, 18, 19, 22, 27, Mosxs; 
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6, Ecyrt; 14, 27, 29,31, Aaron; 25, 
CIRCUMCISION, JETHRO, ZIPPORAH. 
V. 8, 18, PentateucH; 12, Straw, 

Exopus. 

VI. 2,3, Anam, GENESIS, JEHOVAH, 
TABERNACLE; 20, 23, AARON; 24, 
ABTASAPH. 

VII. 1, 7, #Propuet, Aaron; 
10-12, SeRPENT (BRAZEN), ADDER, 
Maaiciran; 15, Aaron; 17-21, 
MIRACLES. 

VIII. 17, 21, Ecyrr, Exopvs, Lice; 
26, ABOMINATION. 

IX. Eoyer; 32, AGRICULTURE. 

X. 21, Ecypr. 

XI. 7, Puacue. 

XII. 1-14, 28, Passover; 2, Year; 
6-12, PracuE; 12, 38, Ecypr, Ipon, 
MinGLeD Propte, Mixep Mutti- 
TUDE; 35, Borrow; 40, CHRONO- 
LOGY ; 49, STRANGER. 

XIII. 18, War, Army, WEIGHTS AND 
Measures; 20, WILDERNESS. 

XIV. 2, PinantrotH; 7, CAaRiot, 
Eeypt, PHARAOH; 21, WINDs. 

XV. 1, 20, Aaron, Mirtam, Moses, 
Music; 14-16, PaaraoH; 23, 
WILDERNESS OF WANDERINGS; 27, 
AIN. 

XVI. 1, Sin (WILDERNESS OF), 
Exopus; 5, 23, 29, SapnatH; 14-36, 
MANNa. 

XVII. 1-8, Repuipia; 7, MerrBan; 
9-18, Aaron; 15, BaNNER; 16, 
Davip, AMALEK. 

XVIII. Junces; 21-26, Repaipim. 

XIX. 1, Exopus; 6, Priest, TaBer- 
NACLE, ARAUNAH. 

XX. 2-17, Law; 3, Ipot; 5, 6, 26, 
Priest; 8-19, TABERNACLE; 10, 11, 
SappaTH ; 24, ALTAR. 

XXI. 2-26, Suave; 24, Law; 32, 
Jupas IscaR1or. 

XXII. 25, Usury; 28, BLaspHemy; 
29, WINE. 

XXIII. 2, Aaron, Savuz; 10,11, Year, 
SaBBaTiIcAL YEAR; 15-19, Pass- 
OVER, PENTECOST; 19, Foop; 20, 
ANGEL; 28, Horner. 

XXTV. 48, Sacririce, LeviTEs, 
Priest, Prntars ; 12, Mosgs. 

XXYV. 8, TABERNACLE; 10, SHITTAH; 
14, 15, 25, 29, 30, SHEWBREAD; 
18, ApaAM; 22, ARK OF THE CovE- 
NANT. 

XXVI. 1, TABERNACLE, EMBROIDER; 
6, 38, TACHES ; 31, GIRDLE. 

XXVII. 20, 21, CANDLESTICK. 

XXVIII. 12, 29, 30, Aaron, Ur; 
8, 39, Girpte, EmsrorpEer; 30, 
HIGHPRIEST; 41, HAND; 42, Priest. 

XXIX. 9, 18, 20, 24, Aaron, Priest, 
SACRIFICE; 42, 43, TABERNACLE. 

XXX. 22-38, Aaron. 

XXXI. 6, Davin. 

XXXII. 4, Aaron, Catr WorsHip, 
Ipot; 10-32, Mosxgs; 15-19, Srnar; 
32, ANATHEMA. 

XXXII. 3-11, Tapernacte; 7-10, 
MosgEs. 

XXXIV. 5-7, Name; 22, WEEK; 
30-33, MoseEs. 

XXXVI.,XXXVIII.,XXXIX. TaBer- 
NACLE. 


INDEX OF TEXTS REFERRED TO. 


LEVITICUS. 


Cap. I. Ver. 4, Hann. 
II. 11, Honey; 18, Satr. 
III. 9, SHEEP. 

IV. 3, Srv OFFERING; 
FICE. 

V. 6, Leviticus; 
15, Stn OFFERING. 

VI. 12, 18, Priest; 14-33, Meat; 
% SACRIFICE, ATONEMENT (DAY 
OF). 

VII. 11-34, Toank OFFERING. 

VIII. Aaron; 14-22, Sin OFFERING. 

X. 1, Free; 6, Harr; 8, 9, Aaron, 
Priest, WINE; 12-20, AARON. 

XI. 14, Vutture; 16, OstricH; 18, 
Swan; 19, Lapwine, Law; 21, 
Locust; 29, TorroisE; 30, Motz; 
44, UNCLEAN. 


81, Sacrt- 


11, ATONEMENT; 


XII. 6, TurTLe; 15, Law, UNCLEAN. 

XIII. 47-59, TABERNACLE. 

XIV. 47, Sparrow, ATONEMENT 
(Day OF); 22-29, TITHE. 

XVI. 10, Srn Orrerine; 12-18, 
INCENSE; 16, 20, Leviticus; 26, 


ATONEMENT (DAY OF). 

XVII. 1-6, Ox; 7, Ipot, Satyrs; 
11, Spirit, Leviticus, SAcriFIce, 
Broop. 

XVIII. 18, Leviticus, Marriace; 
24, GENTILES ; 29, PUNISHMENT. 
XIX. 19, 27, Harr, Bearp, Law; 28, 

Curtines; 29, Vow; 32, AGE. 

XXI. Davin. 

XXIII. 2, Leviticus; 3, SappaTH; 
10, 11, Meat; 386, TABERNACLES 
(Feast OF); 40, SHEKEL. 

XXIV. 10-23, Leviticus; 11, SHE- 
LOMITH ; 16, JEHOVAH. 

XXV. 5, 11, NazaritE; 9, Trum- 
PETS ; 23, AGRICULTURE ; 44, SLAVE. 

XXVI. 1, Stone; 18, 21, 24, Num- 
BER; 19, Brass; 26, OvEN; 30, Sun; 
34, AGRICULTURE; 41, 42, REHo- 
BOAM; 43, SHEMAIAH. 


NUMBERS. 


CHap. I. Ver. 46, Numsers; 49, 
LEVITES. 


II. 2, 84, Army; 17, 
TABERNACLE. 
III. Levires; 46, Numbers. 


IV. 5, 6, Bapcer; 7, SHEWBREAD; 
23, 30, NUMBERS. 


V. 5-8, Sacririce; 11, Law, Water 
oF JEALOUSY ; 29, ADULTERY. 


VI. 2, Nazarire; 14, SacriFIce. 


NuMBERS, 


VII. 38-8, GersHon; 89, Mercy 
SEAT. 

VIII. 10, Hicuprizst; 24, Num- 
BERS. 


IX. 1,11, NumsBers, Passover. 


X. 8, TABERNACLE; 12, Paran; 14- 
21, 38, ARK OF THE COVENANT; 29, 
Hosa. 


XI. 5, Onrons; 6-8, Manna; 16, 26, 
Councit; 25, Etpap, Jupcrs; 29, 
NumBers; 31, Krprota Hatraavan, 
eae ; 88, Stnat, WILDERNESS OF 

ANDERINGS. 


XII. 1, 2, Moses, Zipporan, 3, 6, 


NumMBeErs; 6-8, Mirtam, INSpPIRA- 
TION. 

XIII. 2, Spirus; 8, 17, 21, 22, 2, 
WILDERNESS OF W ANDERINGS,ZOAN, 
ZIN (WILDERNESS OF), RITHMAH; 8, 
OsHeA; 28, 380, Numbers; 48, 
WEAVING. 

XIV. 11-25, 38, 39, THousanp YEARS, 
ZARED; 45, HoRMAH. 

XV. 2,18,32, NumBEerRs, WILDERNESS 
or WANDERINGS; 88, FrinGE, Hem. 


XVI. 5,9, 10,138, Aaron, Koran, 
Priest; 40, WILDERNESS OF WAN- 
DERINGS. 


XVII. 38, Aaron, WILDERNESS OF 
WANDERINGS ; 8, ALMOND. 


XVIII. 19, Sant, ALLIANcEs, WIL- 
DERNESS OF WANDERINGS. 


XIX. 2, Herrer (RED); 11, NUMBERS; 
14, 21, TABERNACLE; 22, WILDER- 
NESS OF WANDERINGS. 

XX. 1, KapresH; 1-18, Menripan, 
Mosgs; 14-21, Moan; 16, Zin (WILD- 
ERNESS OF); 21, SEIR; 22-28, Num- 
BERS, WILDERNESS OF WANDERINGS, 
AARON. 

XXI. 1-14, 17, 27-30, Numsers; 3, 
ANATHEMA, Hormau; 4-9, ADDER, 
SERPENT (BRAZEN), SERPENT; 6, 
SERAPHIM; 21-26, Moab, MEDEBA, 


JEPHTHAH; 27-30, Sinon, HeEsH- 
BON. 
XXII. 1, Moan; 8,4, Eaypr, Pua- 


RAOH, Zrppor, WILDERNESS OF 
WANDERINGS; 5,NUMBERS ; 6, WELL; 
13, Bataam; 20, 22, 28, ANGEL. 


XXIII. 10, Penrareucn, PARABLE; 
19, BataaM; 23, MaG1. 

XXIV. 1, Maer; 3,17, Bataam; 4, 
16, Trance; 5, 6, TENT, ARMY; 7, 
WELL; 13, Zrepor; 17, SHETH, 
AARON, JESuS, MoasB; 20, AMALEK; 
21, 22, Nest,-KeNITE; 24, ASSYRIA. 

XXV. 1, ABEL Saitrim; 8, TENT; 
9, 14, SIMEON, ZimR1 ; 16,18, Moas, 
Baat. 


XXVI. 10,11, Koran; 59, Aaron. 
XXVII. 12, ABARiM. 
XXVIII. 16-24, Passover. 


XXXI. 8, Moan, NumMBErRS, BALAAM; 
16, ABEL Snittim; 22, 50-54, Mip- 
IAN, SILVER, PaRAN. 

XXXII. 238, Exian, Josern; 34, 
NuMBerS, SHEPHERD; 41, ADop- 
TION. 

XXXIII. 18-388, Kapesn, Ritaman, 
WILDERNESS OF WANDERINGS, NuM- 
BERS; 388, AaROoN; 40, ARaD; 47, 
ABARIM ; 49, ABEL SHITTIM. 

XXXIV. 3, Paran; 5, Canaan; 1l, 
RIBLAH. 


DEUTERONOMY. 


Cuap. I. Ver. 8, 4, 22, Spres; 7, 
Canaan; 19, Mountain, NUMBERS. 

II. 2-8, 28, Epom; 8, Sein, WILDER- 
NESS OF WANDERINGS; 18, 14, 
ZARED; 23, Puivistia, Trent; 36, 
AROER. 

III. 1-11, 18, Oc, Arcos; 5, PEriz- 
zITE; 9, ARMY; 10, Puains, Amor- 
ITE; 11, BED; 17, ARABAH, ASHDOTH 
PiscaH; 27, ABARIM. 

IV. 2, PentrateucH; 3, BaaL; 18, 
Law. 


ae a ee 


INDEX OF TEXTS REFERRED TO. 


V. 6, 21, Law; 14, 15, SapBatH. 

VI. 16, Jesus. 

VII. 3, ALLIANCES. 

VIII. 3, 4, WinpERNEss OF WANDER- 
InGs; 7, Fountain; 15, NuMBERS. 

IX. 21, Minzs. 

X. 6, Aaron; 8, 9, DEUTERONOMY. 

XI. 10, AcRicuLTURE; 11, Fountaty; 
12, Nine; 24, Sea; 30, Esat. 

XII. 6,17, DevrERoNomy; 10, Pen- 
TATEUCH; 15, Rok. 

XIII. 1, Jesus; 11-15, Mrracuss, Tra- 
DITION. 

XIV. 7, Hare; 15, NicnrHawk; 21, 
UNCLEAN; 22, DEUTERONOMY. 

XV. 4,7, 11, Poor. 

XVI. 1-6, 9, Passover. 

XVII. 8, APPEAL; 18,19, PENTATEUCH. 

XVIII. 6, Levirrs; 15-19, Mosss, 
PropHet, Deutrronomy, Law. 

XX. 1, AGRICULTURE; 9, War. 

XXI. 12, Narz; 17, Herr. 

XXII. 11, Wootten Linen; 28, 29, 

' Moas. 

XXIII. 2, Basrarp; 3, 4, Ammon, 
Moas, PRosSELYTE; 10-13, UNCLEAN. 

XXV. 1, Justietcation; 2, PENTa- 
TEUCH; 5-10, Herr. 

XXVI. 2, Aums; 12, DEUTERONOMY, 
PRAYER. 

XXVII. 38, PENTATEUCH. 

XXVIII. Deuteronomy ; 
REHOBOAM; 68, SEA 

XXIX. 18, Wormwoop; 
(SALT); 29, Mystery. 

XXXI. 9-13, 24, Levirss, 
TEUCH ; 21, 27, Motocu. 

XXXII. 5, Sons or Gop, Otp TkEstTa- 
MENT; 8, THOUSAND YEaRS; 11, 
EaGue; 32, VINE oF Sopom, APPLE; 
42, DeuTrRONOMY, PROPHETS; 49, 
ABARIM ; 50, AARON. 

XXXIII. 2. Serr, Law, Paran; 6, 
Koran, Reuben; 7, Jupan; 8, 
Hicapriest, Levi; 9, Uritm; 12, 
BENJAMIN; 14, Moon; 16, NazaRITE; 
17, Eppratm, MANASSEH, UNICORN; 
18, ZEBULUN, GALILEE; 19, Guass, 
TABOR ; 20, 21, Gap; 23-25, Napa. 
TALI, GALILEE, ASHER, LAKuM; 29, 
Moszs. 

XXXIV. 1, ABariM, PiscaH; 3, ZoAN. 


47, 48, 
23, Sra 


PrEnta- 


JOSHUA. 


Cuap. I. Ver. 7, Sau. 

II. 1,Aset Sxittim; 4,5, 6, Ranas. 

III. 15, Jorpan. 

IV. 18, Jorpan. 

V. 1,6, 25, Josnua; 9, GILGAL. 

VI. 26, Hret. 

VII. 5, SHEBARIM ; 
ApaM, ANANIAS. 

X. 12,18, Poetry; 40, Josaua. 

XI. 8, Tyre; 17, PLAINS, Serr; 19, 
20, ANATHEMA; 21, 22, GoIaTH. 
XIII. 1,Josnva; 3, River, Sarnor; 
4-6, MeaRaq; 9-15, NuMBERs. 
XV. 4,47, Nine; 138, 14, ANAKIM; 
- 15, Writine; 17, Kenaz; 19, 
Paruistia ; 21-32, Soutn, Zn (wit. 
DERNESS oF); 25, KeriotH; 33-47, 

JUDAH, SHEPHELAH. 


21-25, AcHAN, 
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XIX. 2, SHeBa; 20, Asez; 
pon; 50, Timnata Heres. 


XXI. 30, ABpon. 
XXII. 34, Ep, Revpen. 


XXIV. 9-11, Baar (2); 12, Oc; 14, 
oar 23, JOSHUA, MEroneniM ; 
2, SHECHEM. 


JUDGES. 
Cnap. I. Ver. 7, ADONIBEZEK; 9, 


19, 20, JupanH; 15, Desir, Acu- 
SAH, OTHNIEL; 17, Srunar; 19-35, 
PHILISTIA. 

II. 1-5, Bocarm; 16, JupcEs. 


III. 7, Baatiw; 8, Assyria; 9-11, 
OTHNIEL ; 31, SHAMGAR. 

IV. 8, Jupcres; 11, Kepesn, Zaa- 
NAIM ; 14, Tabor ; 19, Mik; 21, 
Nalt, Tent. 

V. 4-31, Desoran; 6-8, SHamcar, 
JAEL, JUDGES ; 9, ‘ABDON; 10, Ass ; 
1l- 24, DEBORAA, ‘SISERA ; 14, Wrir. 
ING, Epucation, ZEBULUN ; 15, 16, 
REvuBEN; 17, Dan, ASHER ; 19, 
TAANACH, MeEaippo; 23, Mrroz, 
ScEPTRE. 

VI. 25, AsHTORETH ; 
Gaat, GIDEON. 

VII. 11, Arapia; 22, AbeL Mrno- 
LAH, GIDEON ; 25, ZEBAH. ’ 

VIII. 5, 8, Succorn, PENnveEL; 12, 
18, 26, "ZALMUNNA, ZEBAH, Gipgon, 
Ores, OREB (ROCK OF). 

IX. 2, SHecnem; 6, Pituar, Mito; 
8-20, BRAMBLE ; 13, WINE; 28, 
GaaL; 81, TormaH; 87, MEoNE- 
NIM; 46, 49, JERUSALEM ; 58, MILL. 

X. 1, 2, Samim; 4, Ass; 12, 
JUDGES. 

XI. 17-22, 39, JepHtTHaH; 26, JupeeEs; 
30-40, Onp TESTAMENT; 383, ABEL 
CaARMAIM. 

XII. 1, Grpron; 4,5, MaNassiTEs; 
6, SHIBBOLETH; 13-15, ABDon, 
AMALEK. 

XIII. 5, Jupces; 8, 12, 18, 28, Ma- 
NOAH; 24, Samson; 25, Zoran. 
XIV. 12, 13, Dress; 14, Samson, BEE. 
XV. 4, Fox; 11, Samson; 19, Lent, 

Ramorn LEHI. 

XVII. 7, Levires. 

XVIII. 12, Mananew Dan; 28, 
SIDoN; 30, Captivity, GERSHOM, 
MANAssER, "JONATHAN, JUDGES ; 31, 
SHILOH. 


XX. 23-28, Poinenas ; 33, Meapows. 


27-32, 39, 


RUTH. 


Cuap. I. Ver. 14, OrPan. 
IV. 1-12, Herr; 7, 8, SANDAL. 


1 SAMUEL. 


Crap. I. Ver. 28, Borrow, Hannan. 

II. 1-11, 19, Hannan; 9, Samson; 
10, SAMUEL (BOOKS OF); 30, AARON; 
31, ABIATHAR. 

VI. 5, Mouse; 8, Osep Epom; 18, 
ABEL THE GREAT. 

VII. 38, Samuet; 5, 6, Mizpan (4); 
7,8, 10,17, SAMUEL (BOOKS OF), PEN- 
TATEUCH ; 9, PRIEST. 

VIE. 1-5, Apra, Samvet, Kine; 
18, Parizst. 


28, As-| IX. 9, Kines (nooks oF), PRoPHET; 


13, PENTATEUCH, SAUL. 
X. 3, Tasor; 5, 10, Nos, Poetry; 


8, SauL; 12, PropHet; 25, Kine; 
27, Taxes. 
XII. 6,8, Samver (Books oF); 11, 


ABDON; 17, 18, THUNDER. 


XIII. 1, Saut; 8, Samver; 18, Ze- 
BOIIM; 19-22, Arms, Iron, Jona- 
THAN. 

XIV. 38, Ansan; 4, Senen, Micu- 
MASH; 6, AnJURATION; 18, 27-29, 
32-85, 45, 47, SauL; 48, AMALEK. 

XV. 3, AMALEK; 11, SamueL; 12, 
Pittar; 15, 20-28, 24, 30, Saun; 
22, SacriFice; 25, ABIATHAR; 382, 
AGAG. 

XVI. 1,4, ANAKIM; 
14, 23, Sau. 

XVII. 2, 3, Vate; 7, BETHLEHEM, 
BeZALEEL; 20, 22, Carrrace; 40, 
Scrip; 55-58, Davin. 

XVIII. 6, Music; 8, Davin; 12, 14, 
15, Saunt; 21, Mica. 

XIX. 18, Micuat, TERAPHIM; 
20, PropHet, SAMUEL. 

XX. 15, 42, MEPHIBOSHETH ; 
Davip. 

XXI. 4-6, SHEWBREAD; 13-15, Map- 
MEN. 

XXII. 3, 4, NanasH; 7-9, Davin, 
ABIATHAR ; 7, 18-23, SAUL. 

XXIII. 2, 26, 27, Saut; 6-9, Ast- 
ATHAR; 11, 12, 21, Ketian; 15, 
Zip, Davip; 28, Seva HAaMMAH- 
LEKOTH. 

XXIV. 9, Davip. 

XXV. 1, 2, Paran; 25, 39, ABIGAIL; 
29, Stine, Davin. 

XXVI. 9, AnrascnitH; 10, Saun; 
19, Davip, SauL; 20,23, HACHILAH. 

XXVII. 1-8, Davip, AcutsH; 6, 
SaMUEL (BOOKS OF); 8-12, OLD 
TESTAMENT, AMALEK, TALMAI. 

XXVIII. 7, Divination, Sau. 

XXX. 6, Davip; 7, ABraTHaR; 17, 
SAvL. 

XXXI. 4, Sau; 12, SamveEn (BooKs 
OF). 


5, SAMUEL; 138, 


19, 


30, 


2 SAMUEL. 


Cnap.I. Ver. 8-10, Saunt, AMALEK; 
17-27, Porrry, Psatms; 18, JASHER, 
Poetry. 

II. 1, AprarHar; 10,11, ABNER; 27, 
JOAB. 

III. 38, Taumar; 16, Micuar; 33, 34, 
ABNER. 

IV. 9, Davip, Kerag. 

V. 5, Samuet (Books oF); 6, Zron; 
8, Davip; 19, ABIATHAR, Sau, 
Ansan; 23, MunLBerry TREEs, 
REPHAIM. 

VI. 4, 10, Perez Uzzan, Uzzan; 
5-22, Dance, Micnat; 14, KING; 
19, WINE, FLAGON. 

VII. 2, Curtains; 8, 5, NaTHAN; 
18-29, PRAYER. 

VIII. 2, Moan, Davin; 12, AMALEK; 
18, Epom, Satt (VALLEY oF); 16, 
RECORDER. 

IX. 8, MepnrsosHETH. 

X. 2, Davin. 


744. 


XI. 11, 14, 15, Rappan. 

XII. 18, Saut, Davip, PRovIDENCE ; 
25, JeprpIAH, SoLomon; 28, Ras- 
BAH. 

XIII. Tamar. 

XIV. 14, Apsatom; 26, Hair. 

XV. 8, Aspsatom, Davip; 12, Ant- 
THOPEL; 18-20, GitriTE; 27, Num- 
BERS; 28, 30-82, OLIvES (MOUNT 
oF), AHITHOPHEL. 

XVI. 5-138, Samer; 
(MOUNT OF). 

XVII. 19, Wet; 25, Amasa; 27, 
LopEBAR, NAHASH, ZERUIAH. 

XVIII. 18, Saavenr; 21-23, AHIMAAZ. 

XIX. 7, JoaB; 10, AsBsatom; 13, 
AMASA. 

XX. 9, Bearp; 14-19, ABEL BETH 
MAACHA. 

XXI. 1, ABIATHAR, GIBEON, SAUL; 
8, ADRIEL, MEPHIBOSHETH, MERAB, 
MicuHat; 19, JAARE OREGIM. 

XXIII. 1-5, Davip; 6, 7, JoaB; 8, 
ADINO, JASHOBEAM; 13, REPHAIM; 
19, 34, 39, Ur1aAH, AHITHOPHEL; 20, 
Moas; 82, 33, SHAMMAH. 

XXIV. 7, Tyre; 15, Davin; 16, 
AGRICULTURE; 24, ARAUNAH. 


18, OLIvEs 


1 KINGS. 


Caap.I. Ver. 1, Kines (Books OF); 
7, AponiJAH; 9, ZOHELETH; 38, 
PELETHITES; 50, ALTAR. 

II. 8,9, SHimer, Davin; 17, ADont- 
JAH; 19, QUEEN; 26, 35, ABIATHAR. 

III. 38, 4, ARK oF THE COVENANT; 
5-13, SoLoMON. 

IV. 2,3, Antmaaz; 4, ABIATHAR; 5, 
Priest; 6, ABDA; 12, ABEL MEHo- 
LAH; 138, Arcos; 24, TIPHsAH; 26, 
Horse ; 29, SoLtomon. 

V. 9, Tyre; 11, Asner; 12, ABANA. 

VI. 1, CHronotocy, Eoypr; 2-8, 
TABERNACLE, TEMPLE; 11, AHIJAH; 
81, Lintet, Pentateucn; 37, So- 
LOMON. 

VII. 2, Forest; 6,10, 12, Panacr; 
15-22, TemMPLE; 41, PoMMELS. 

VIII. 8, Kines (Books oF); 59, Soto- 
MON. 

IX. 3, Sotomon; 18, PaILisTra; 22, 
ARMY; 26-28, OPHIR. 

X. 1,2, SHesBa; 12, Pittar; 14, An- 
TICHRIST, SOLOMON; 16, 17, ARMs; 
22, TARSHISH, TONGUES (CONFUSION 
or), APE; 28, 29, Horsn, Syria, 
LINEN. 

XI. 4-10, Sotomon; 15, 16, Joas; 
18, Paran; 29, JEROBOAM; 38, 39, 
Kines (Books oF); 40, SHISHAK; 
42, SoLomon. 

XII. 1,SHecHem; 11, Scorpion; 16, 
Tent; 20, IsRAEL, JEROBOAM; 22, 
23, TABERNACLES (FEAST OF); 28, 
AHOLAH; 29, SHECHEM. 

XIII. 11-26, Mrracres; 32, Samaria. 

XIV. 15, Antwan; 21, Sotomon; 28, 
24, Baat, Sopomires ; 25, No; 27, 
28, REHOBOAM. 

XV. 13, Grove; 14, SAMUEL (BOOKS 
oF); 17-22, BaasHa, Ramaw; 20, 
ABEL BETH MAACHA. 

XVI. 9-15, Navas, Paruistia, ZIMRI; 
24, 27, Omri; 31, AHAB. 


INDEX OF TEXTS REFERRED 


XVII. 1, Tisupire, Kincs (Books 
OF), OBADIAH; 3-6, SHALMANESER, 
RAVENS. 

XVIII. 17, Pavt; 19, ASHTORETH. 

XIX. 16, Abet Menonan, ELtsna; 
21, ARAUNAH. 

XX. 16,28, 35, AHAB; 28, PAILISTIA; 
31, War; 35-43, Micaiau. 

XXII. 6, 7, Zepexian (2); 11, 17, 
22, 26, MicaiaH; 27, BRreapD;.33, 
Arms ; 37, AHAB; 88, Nazorn, So- 
DOMITES ; 47, JEHOSHAPRAT; 48, Rep 
Sea, TARSHISH, AHAZIAH. 


2 KINGS. 


CHap.I. AHAZIAH. 

II. Ver. 11, WHirtwinp; 12, Re- 
CHAB; 23, Ex1isHa, BALDNEss. 

III. 4, Moan, Dison, JrHoram, 
AHAZIAH; 15, MINSTREL; 27, Kir 
HARESETH. 


IV. EnitsHa. 
V. 5, Preces or SInver; 12, ABANA, 
JORDAN; 14, NicopEMus; 17, 


EartH; 18, 19, Otp TESTAMENT; 
20, GEHAZI. 

VI. JeHoRAM; 25, Ass. 

Vill. 4, Gewazi; 7, 13,15, Benna- 
DAD, ELISHA. 

IX. 2, Assyria; 20, etc., JEHu. 

X. 8-29, Cate WorsuHiP; 12-14, SHEAR- 
Inc House; 15, HAND, RecHAs. 

XI. 6,14, Ars#avian, Pitrars. 

XII. 20, Sizta. 

XIII. 8, Jenoawaz; 5,10, AmMazian. 

XIV. 1, Amazian; 7, SexA; 21, 22, 
UzziaH; 25-27, Jonag. 

XV. 5, 18, 14, 16, UzziaH; 9, 10, 
SHALLUM; 14, 16, MENAHEM; 19, 
27, Assyria; 20, 29, Tienata PILE. 
seR, NINEVEH, PUL. 

XVI. 6, Anaz; 9-16, TicuaTH Pite- 
seR, UrtaH, ZECHARIAH; 10, As- 
SYRIA. 

XVII. 3-6, Sarcon, Srat, So, Cap- 
tivity Mepxs; 9, AHAB; 10, GRovE; 
24, SepHarvatM; 30, NERGAL, Suc- 
coTH BENOTH. 

XVIII. 2, Apr; 4, NEnRUSHTAN, 
Grove, Hicu Piacss; 7-11, Heze- 
K1aH; 10, SarGcon; 18, Meropacn 
BaLADAN, SENNACHERIB; 17, Ras- 
SARIS, TARTAN; 26, ARABIA; 84, 
SEPHARVAIM. 


XIX. 382-87, Hezexiau, SeEnna- 
CHERIB. 
XX. 11, Awaz; 18, Spicz. 


XXI. 7, 18, AsHToRETH, NINEVEH, 
MANASSEH. 

XXII. 8, Canon, PentateucnH; 12, 
ABDON, ACHBOR; 14, COLLEGE; 16- 
18, DEUTERONOMY. 

XXIII. 4, ZepHantan; 5, Mazza- 
roTH; 6, Grove; 11, Sun; 13, 
OLIVES (MOUNT OF), JERUSALEM ; 
30, JEHOAHAZ. 

XXIV. 7, River; 8, Baber; 18, 14, 
JEHOIACHIN; 14, 16, Captivity, 
JEREMIAH. 


XXV. 19, Sceptre, Any. 


1 CHRONICLES. 
Crap. I. Isaran; ver. 17, MAsn. 


TO; 


II. 138-17, ZeRvian, 


10, AARON; 
CHRONICLES, David; 16, NAHASH; 
23, Basuan, Havotn Jair, MAnas- 
SEH; 24, ABriA; 55, ScrIBEs. 


III. 16-18, Nepapian; 21, Sarm- 
AIAH, 


IV. 9, 10, Japez; 14, Meonoruar; 
15, UkNaz, Kenaz; 17, SHAMMAI, 
Miriam, Eeyrpt; 18, JEHUDIJAH; 
34-43, Stmeon ; 41, Maon. 

V. 1, 2, Reupen, Joserx, Jupan, 
MANASSEH, CHRONICLES; 16, SHa- 
RON. 

VI. 10, AniMAaz; 28, Joet; 31, 
ARK OF COVENANT; 37, ABIASAPH ; 
44, Appi; 74, ABDON. 

VII. 38, Opaptan; 8, Asia; 20-27, 
Bertan, SHUTHELAH. 

VIII. 1, Becner; 6-8, MANAHATH;. 
23, 80, ABDON. 

IX. 2, Levi; 19, 81, Asrasapn; 82, 
SHEWBREAD; 30, ABLON. 

X. 12, SAMUEL (BOOKS OF); 18, Sin, 
ABIATHAR, SauL; 14, IssacHar, 
Law. 

XI. 11, Apino, JasHopeam; 18, 14, 
27, SHAMMAH; 16-18, PHILISTIA ; 
388, NATHAN. 

XII. 18, Army; 21, Troop; 23-82, 
IssaCHAR; 27, AARON; 33, ZEBULUN. 

XIII. 9, Nacnon, Uzzan. 

XIV. 8-16, Puitistia. 

XV. 2, Levires; 11, 12, ABIATHAR; 
15, 18, 24, OBED Epom. 

XVI. 1, Ark or Covenant; 84-41, 
Music; 37-42, Porrry ; 38, MerarI. 

XVII. 1, Tempie; 17, CHRONICLEs. 

XVIII. 12, Joan. 

XIX. 6, Mesoporamta. 

XX. 5, JAARE OREGIM. 

XXI. 5, Census; 9, PropHet; 25, 
ARAUNAH ; 30, Moran. 

XXII. 1, Tempus. 

XXIII. 5, Music; 14, 15, Mosss; 
24-28, NUMBERS. 

XXIV. 3, 4, ABIATHAR. 

XXYV. 1, Asapu. 

XXVI. 10, Merarr; 15, Asupprm; 
16, SHALLECHETH (THE GATE); 18, 
PaRBaR. 

XXVII. 1, 24, Army; 17, Aaron; 
29, Puinistia; 34, ABIATHAR. 4 

XXVIII. 11, Porcu; 12-19, Tempie. ~ ; 

XXIX. 8, Davip; 20-25, Sotomon; 
29, SAMUEL (BOOKS OF), SCRIBES. 


2 CHRONICLES. 


Cuap. I.: Ver. 16, LINEN. 

II. 18, Dan; 17, StRANGER. 

III. 1, JeHovan Jiren; 4, 13, 15, 
TremMPLE; 9, NAIL. 

IV. 8, Laver; 5, 9, TEMPLE; 8-19, 
SHEWBREAD ; 12, 18, PoMMELS. 


V. 18, 14, JERUSALEM. 

VIII. 4, Tapmor; 17, Sotomon. 
IX. 29, Scrrpgs. 

XI. 1-12, Renosoam; 15, Satyrs. 
XII. 2-12, SnisHak. 


XIII. 5, Satt; 7, ReHosoam; 19, 
EpHratM, JESHANAH, OPHRAH; 22, 
ScrIBEs. 
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XIV. 3, Hiew Pracss; 9-13, Zerag, | III. 


ASA. 

XV. 1-8, OpED, Mountarn ; 16, Asa; 
17, HicgH PLacegs. 

XVI. 4, ApeL BETH Maacna; 10, 
Stocks; 14, Toms. 

XVII. 7-9, JEHOSHAPHAT. 

XVIII. 2, Anas. 

XIX. 2, Anas. 

XX. 1, Maon (2); 21,22, Jeputnun, 
Music; 35, Moas, AnaziaH; 36, 
JEHOSHAPHAT, TARSHISH. 

XXI. 4, ArHatian; 10, 11, Levitt- 
cus. 

XXII. 2, 6,9, AHAzIAH. 

XXIII. 6-8, Jemorapa. 

XXIV. 1, 25, AmaziaH; 14, JEenor- 
ADA; 23, 24, HazarEL; 26, SHOMER, 
ZABAD. 

XXV. 11, Sat (vaALLEY oF); 16-18, 
AMAZIAH. 

XXVI. 5, Zecnarran; 10, Piarns; 
18, UzziaH. 

XXVIII. 27, JerusaLem. 

XXIX. 1, Abr; 12, Appr; 25, 26, 
Music; 30, Psaums. 
XXX. 17, Passover; 

TURES. | 

XXXI. 5, 10, 12,19, TrrHE; 10, Sap- 
DUCEES. 

XXXII. 1, LacnuisH; 3, 4, 5, 30, 
Hezexian; 4, 9, Srtoam, Senna- 
CHERIB, JERUSALEM; 31, MERODACH 
BaLaDAN. 

XXXIII. 11-19, Esarnappon, Hook, 
MANASSEH, BABEL, ASSYRIA. 

XXXIV. 20, ABDon. 

XXXV. 14, 28, Hivktan, Jostan, 
PentTATEUcH ; 21, Eaypr, PHARAOH; 
22, JERUSALEM. 

XXXVI. 9, JenoracHin; 12, 18, Zr- 
DEKIAH; 21, SABBATH, YEAR. 


18, Scrip- 


EZRA. 


Cuap.I. Ver. 1, Isatan; 2-4, Ezra. 

II. 6, PanatH Moas; 13, ADoniJaH, 
ANTICHRIST; 28, Ar; 34, Ranas; 
36-39, Prigst ; 43, 54,55, SoLomon’s 
Servants, NETHINIM; 66, MuLEs; 
69, Money. 

III. 2, JeHozaADAK, ZERUBBABEL; 4, 
TABERNACLES (FEAST OF). 

IV. 5-7, ARTAXERXES; 9, PERSIA; 
12, NEHEMIAH; 18, 20, Taxes; 17, 
Ezra, MEDEs. 

V. 1, 2,6, Ezra, ZERUBBABEL. 

VI. 1,15, Persta; 2, Ezra, Zerus- 
BABEL;, 4, 15, TEMPLE (OF ZERUB- 
BABEL; 5, MEDES. 

VII. 1, 6,10, 12, ArTaxeRxeEs, PER- 
sta, Ezra. 

VIII. 20, Nerarnim. 

IX. 8, Natz; 9, Ezra. 

X. 2,Mepes, PentaTeucH; 26, ABDI. 


NEHEMTAH. 


Cuap.I. Ver. 1, ARTAXERXES; 4-11, 
NEHEMIAH. 


TI. - 1-8, 12, NEHEMIAH. 


5, 27, TeEKoa; 7, THRONE; 12, 
NEHEMIAH; 15, Sitoam, JERUuSA- 
LEM. 


IV. 38,4, Nenemran; 9, 12, Prayer. 

VI. 8,11, NenemiaH; 7, Matacat. 

VII. 4, 5, 62, 70, 72, NenemiaH; 32, 
Alt; 65, HiGHPRIEST. 


VIII. 2-8, Versions, Scriprurss ; 
8, 9, TrrsyatHa; 10, 17, NEnE- 
MIAH; 13, ScriBEs, SYNAGOGUE; 
14, 17, TABERNACLES (FEAST OF). 


X. 34,.NerHinim. 
XI. 17, ABpa, NEHEMIAH. 


XII. 10,11, ALEXANDER THE Great; 
22, 23, NeaemMIAH, Persia; 25, 
ASUPPIM; 35, ABIASAPH; 87, TemM- 
PLE, JERUSALEM. 


XIII. 1, 14, 22, Nenemran; 27, 29, 
Matacatr; 28, Penrareucu. 


ESTHER. 


Caap.I. Vasntt, AHASUERUS; ver. 
5, 6, 9, SHusHan, Linen; 10, ABaG- 
THA; 14, Persia. 


II. 7, Myrtte; 9,11, 21, Susman; 
12-15, Persta ; 21, ABAGTHA. 


IV. 11-16, Persta, 
V. 1, SHUSHAN. 
VI. PROVIDENCE. 
VIII. 10, Munes. 


JOB. 


Cnap.I. Ver. 6, Sons or Gop; 7, 9- 
11, ABADDON, SaTan; 15, SHEBA. 


III. 8, LeviarHan; 14, Mempnais, 
IV. 11, Lion ; 19, Morn. 
VI. 4, Porson; 15, River; 19, Tema. 


VIII. 11, Meapow, Reep; 13-19, 
JOAB, SPIDER. 


IX. 9, PLerapes; 25, 
DaysMAN, MepIaToR. 


XII. 6, Lamecu. 
XIV. 17, Bac. 

XV. 26, Bossss. 
XVIII. 15, Jos. 


XIX. 28, Jon; 24, Leap, WritIne; 
25-27, REDEEMER, Worm. 


Post; 33, 


XXI. 12, Music, Numsers; 24, 
MILK. 
XXII. 15, Jos. 


XXIII. 8, 9, Sun. 

XXIV. 5, IsHmaeEt. 

XXVI. 5, Grants; 14, THUNDER. 

XXVII. 1, Parasie; 18, Morn. 

XXVIII. 1, 2, Merats, Sitver, 
Mines; 7, Kitz, VULTURE; 17, 18, 
PEARL. 

XXIX. 6, Mink. 

XXX. 47, Jos, Mattows, NETTLE; 
11, Corp; 18, CoLLar ; 29, OsrRICcH. 

XXXI. 12, ABappon ; 26, Inox, Sun, 
Jos, Kiss, ADORE, ARABIA; 27, 
HAND. 

XXXIII. 18, Prr; 24, Prrcu; 25, 
ELISHA. 

XXXV.” 10; Pause, 

XXXVII. 9, WHIR~winpD; 18, HeEa- 
VEN; 22, GoLp. 


XXXVIII. 6,7, Weicuts anp Mra- 
SURES; 14, Seat; 31, Orion, PLEI- 
ADES; 32, MazzaRorH. 


XXXIX. 5, Ass, 13-18, OstrIcH; 
19-25, THUNDER, Horse. 

XL. 15, 24, Benemoru. 

XLI. 1, Hook; 2, 20, Reep. 

XLII. 10, Capriviry. 


PSALMS. 


I. Ver. 3, GarpDEN, Psatms, River. 

II. 3, Banps ; 6, JERUSALEM; 9, Ron, 
ScEeprre; 12, ADORE. 

III. 1, 2,6, Davip, Senan. 


IV. NecinotH; 2-7, Davip; 5, AB- 
SALOM. 


V. NenitorH; 1-3, Prayer. 

VI. S#HEMINITH. 

VII. Suxicearon, CusH; 3,8, Davin. 

VIII. 1, Name; 4, Man; 5, ANGEL. 

IX. Davip, Mura Lassen; 5, Sin; 
15, 16, Sau. 

XI. 1, Hacninan, 
Davip. 

XII. 6, Insprration. 

XIV. 1, Asicait, Davip; 7, Cap- 
TIVITY. 

XV. Davin. 

XVI. 46, Saut, Lines, Micntam; 
7, ABIATHAR, Davin; 10, Seprua- 
GInT, HELL, 

XVII. 3,4, Davip, Savut. 

XVIII. 20, 21, 35, 43, 50, Davip; 
31, Psatms; 34, MeraLs. 

XIX. 7, Sun. 

XXI. 3, Davin. 

XXII. Day, Psatms, AIJELETH SHaA- 
Hak; 15, PorsHerp; 16, Seprua- 
GINT, OLD TESTAMENT; 25, THOU- 
SAND YEARS. 

XXIII. 4, SHepHerp, Davin. 


SHEMAIAH; 4, 


XXIV. 1, Otp Testament, TABER- 
NACLE; 2, Davip, CREATION. 

XXV. 8-10, Davip, Porrry; 18, 
SHIMEL. 

XXVI. 8, Davin. 

XXVII. 10, Davin. 


XXVIII. 4, Davip. 

XXIX. 10, Noan. 

XXX., title. 8-11, Census, Davin. 

XXXI. 5-7, Davin; 6,8, 21, Kerman; 
20, PAVILION. 

XXXII. Davin; 2, Sacriricr, ATONE- 
MENT; 8, MascHIL. 

XXXIII. 2, Psattery. 

XXXIV. Davin, JonatH Evem Re- 
CHOKIM, ABIMELECH ; 7, ELIsHa. 

XXXV. 1, Davin, ABIGAIL. 

XXXVII. 19, ZEpDEKIAH, JEREMIAH; 
35, BAYTREE. 

XL. 2, Pit; 6, ENcraver, AWL; 8, 
Law. 

XLI. 2, Jupas Iscariot, Psaums; 9, 
ABSALOM. 

XLII. 6, Hermon, Mizar, O1ives 
(MOUNT OF). 

XLITI. Davin; 3, 5, Urim. 


XLIV. Davin, Epom, Haparezer, 
JOAB. 
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XLV. 1, PropHet, Psaums; 2, 7, 
ANoINnT, Aaron, Jtsus, OIL; 4, 
Otp TesTtaMENT; 6, Sceprre; 12, 
Tyre; 14, SHOSHANNIM. 

XLVI. AtamotH, Psatms; 4-6, 10, 
HEZEKIAH. 

XLVII. Epom, Janazian, Psatms; 
9, SHIELD. 

XLVIII. 1, 4,9, Epom, Jerusatem, 
Psaums ; 7, TARSHISH. 

Li. Davin; 5, Sin; 18, 19, Sacri- 
FICES. 

Lil. 1, 5, Davip, Doze; 7, Sau; 
8, Otive TREE. 

LIT. Davin, MananatH; 7, SAvt. 

LV. 12, 14, Apsatom; 18, Jupas 
Iscariot; 18, HuisHa; 21, Burrer. 

LVI. Davin, Micntam; 8, Jonaru 
Evem ReEcHOKIM. 

LVII. Davin; 1, Atrascuira, Sau; 
8, GLory. 

LVIII. Davin; 4, Apper; 6, Lion; 
9, THORN. 

LIX. Davin; 6, 14, 15, Doe; 11, 
MIcHAL. 

LX. SHusHan EputH; 4, BANNER; 
5, Sotomon; 8, Moas, Davin, 
Epom, HapAREZER, JOAB; 9, SELA; 
12, SANDAL. 

LXI. NeEGrInaH. 

LXII. 1,8, Prayer; 4, JERoBoAM; 
9, ADAM. 

LXIII. OLtves (Mount oF). 

LXVI. 16, PHILIP (APOSTLE). 

LXVIII. 1, Ark or Covenant; 14, 
Satmon; 17, ANGEL; 18, Davin; 
25, Mica, Music; 29, Grrts. 


LXIX. 12, Gate; 20, Jesus. 
LXXI. Psaums. 
LXXII. Davin; 10,15, SHesa, So- 


Lomon ; 20, PsaLs. 

LXXIII. 4, Banps; 18, Saut. 

LXXIV. 4, Synacocuse; 8, Psaums; 
18, 14, Eaypr, LEVIATHAN ; 19, Tur- 
TLE. 

LXXV. 3, Pittars, Psatms; 6, He- 
ZEKIAH; 8, WINE. 

LXXVI. 3, 5,6, 8,11, 12, Hezexran; 
4, Lroparp; 10, OLtp TESTAMENT, 
PsaLMs. 

LXXVII. Psaums; 8, WHIRLWIND. 


LXXVIII. Psatms, Davip, ReHo- 
BOAM; 7, 12, Ecypr; 24,25, ANGELS, 
Manna; 27-31, QuaiL; 43, Zoan, 
Mosss ; 55, Puruistia; 60, TABER- 
NACLE; 61, ARK OF COVENANT; 67- 
71, JERUSALEM; 70, SHEPHERD. 


LXXIX. 1, 4, 12, Topian; 1, 6, 
PsaLMs. 
LXXX. MAnasseH, PENTATEUCH, 


Psatms, SHOSHANNIM EputH; 17, 
BENJAMIN. 

LXXXI. 38, Trumpets ; 6, PorsHerp, 
Psatms ; 10, EvisHa. 


LXXXII. 6,7, Serr, Sons oF Gon, 
ANGEL. 

LXXXTII. Epom, Moas; 38-7, 12, 
Tyre, JEHOSHAPHAT, JAHAZIEL; 


11-14, Ores, Psanms, ASAPH. 
LXXXIV. 38, Brrp; 6, MuLBERRY 
Trees, Baca; 10, DooRKEEPER. 


LXXXVII. 4, Prosetytes, Psaums, 
Tyre; 7, Music. 


LXXXVIII. 12, ABappon, Maua- 
LATH, PSALMS. 
LXXXIX. 10, Ranap; 12, Tasor; 


15, HigHprigest; 30-86, SoLomon; 
37, Moon, Psabms. 

XC. 1, 18-17, Moszs. 

XCI. 3-10, Mosns; 6, PracusE; 11, 
12, Jesus; 138, ADDER. 


XCII. 12, Patm, Psaums. 
XCIV. 1, 2, Saut; 6, PRosELyTsEs. 
XCVI. Davin. 


XCIX. 6, Prizst. 

CI. Davin; 2, Sau. 

CII. Davin; 6, Owt, Petican; 9, 
ASHES. 

par Davin; 12, ATONEMENT (DAY 
OF). 

CIV. 4, ANGEL; 17, Stork. 

CV. 12, 28, 44, 45, Davip; 17, 18, 
PotipHaR, CHAINS; 40, QUAIL. 

CVI. 1, Anteztura; 3-6, 44-48, Da- 
vip; 17, 18, Koran; 28, WILDER- 
NEss ; 31, PHINEHAS. 

CVIII. Davip, Psaums. 

CIX. 4-8, Jupas Iscariot, Psaums; 
6, 31, Satan, HAND; 17, 28, SHimei, 
Davip, SwaLLow. 

CX. 2, Aaron; 3, Dew; 4, Metcui- 
ZEDEK, PSALMS; 5, JOSHUA. 


CXI. 5, Meat. 
CXV. 4-8, Ipot. 
CXVI. 15, ABEL. 


CXVIII. 14-27, TaBERNACLES (FEAST 
OF) ; 22-24, Lorp's Day. 


CXIX. 60, Zaccu#us; 83, Botte, 
Ezra, NEHEMIAH; 164, Praynr, 
PSaLms. 

CXX. DreGReEEs (sonGs oF); 4, CoaL; 
5, KepDar. 


CXXI. 6, Moon. 
CXXII. Psatms. 
CXXIII. Neuemrau, Tosian. 


CXXV. NeEneEmMIAH; 3, SCEPTRE. 
CXXVI. NenHeEmiaAH; 6, Sower. 
CXXVII. 2, Manna, Sotomon. 
CXXVIII. 8, Garpen, OLIVE TREE. 
CXXIX. 7, Mowine. 


CXXXII. . Davin; 
Forest, KirngjatH JEARIM; 
Poetry, ARK OF COVENANT. 


CXXXIII. 2, Prizstr- 3, Dew, Her- 
MON. 


CXXXV. Psawms. 

CXXXVI. ZERUBBABEL. 
CXXXIX. 24, Ipots, Psatms. 
CXL. 1, Psaums. 

CXLI. 2, Incense; 4, 5, JONADAB. 
CXLVI. ZEcHARIAH. 

CXLVII. Psaums. 

CL. 3-5, Music, Poetry. 


6, Eparatan, 
8-10, 


PROVERBS. 


Cnap. I. Ver. 6, Proverss; 8, 9, 
ORNAMENT; 11, 17, 18, Net; 81, 
JEROBOAM, MINES, SEPHARVAIM. 

III. 11-13, PRoverss. 

V. 15, House/ WexL. 

VII. 16, Linen; 22, Stocks. 


VIII. 22, Son or Gop. 

XI. 22, Boar. 

XII. 1, AmaztaH; 3, Proverss. 
XIII. 24, Aponiaq. 

XIV. 34, Law, Sin. 


XV. 1, JEPHTHAR, 
BOAM, REHOBOAM; 
THORN. 


XVI. 7, JoserH; 18, SrHon; 
JEPHTHAH ; 33, Lor. 


XVII. 8, Mines; 14, JeEPpHTHaH. 
XVIII. 18, MepHIBOSHETH. 
XIX. 24, Meats. 

XXI. 1, Saut. 


GIDEON, JERO- 
19, Hepes, 


32, 


XXII. 6, ADontJAH; 22, GATE. 
XXIII. 31, Wings. 
XXV. 1, Hezextan, PRoverss; 1l, 


APPLES ; 20, NitRE; 23, WINDs. 

XXVI. 1, Rain, AGRICULTURE; 2, 
Swa tow ; 8, Suine; 17, JEPHTHAH, 
JOSIAH ; 23, PoTsHERD. 


XXVII. 4, Saut; 10, JEroBoam; 14, 
Satutation; 20, ABADDON; 22, 
Mortar. 


XXVIII. 23, ZEDEKIAH. 

XXIX. 25, Saut. 

XXX. 1, JAKEH, UcaL, Acur, Pro- 
VERBS; 19, SERPENT; 28, SPIDER. 


XXXI. 1, Lemurt, Proverss; 22, 
SILK. 


ECCLESIASTES. 


Cuap.I. Ver. 15, NuMBER. 


II. 6, Poot; 8, Music; 19, Reno- 
BOAM; 24, EccLESIASTES. 


IV. 4, Sau. 
V. 6, ANGEL; 7, DREAM. 
VII. 6, THorn; 16, 17, EccrEst- 


ASTES ; 29, Sin. 

VIII. 11-18, Joss. 

IX. 5,10, Eccnesiastes ; 8, ANOINT; 
14-16, NATHAN, SHEBA. 

X. 1, Fry, Uzztan;.11, SERPENT. 

XI. 5, NicoDemus. 

XII. 1, Eccuestastes; 38, House, 
Winpows; 38, 4, Mitt; 4, Dauca- 
TER; 5, Harr, ALMOND; 6, MEDI- 
CINE, CISTERN, Corb; 11, Naiz; 12, 
ScriBEs. 


SONG OF SOLOMON. 


Cuap. I. Ver. 5, ARABIA, CURTAINS; 
7, Cantictes; 9, Horse; 10, 11, 
ORNAMENT. 

II. 1, Rosr, SHARON; 4, BANQUET; 
5, APPLES; 11, 12, TurtLE; 14, 
Nest ; 15, Fox. 

III. 6, FRANKINCENSE; 10, PILLARS; 
11, MarriaGE. 

IV. 1, Goat, Hatz; 8, Vet; 8, 
LEBANON; 12, House; 18, PomE- 
GRANATE; 15, GARDEN; 16, WINDs, 
Hoty Gaost. 


V.~ 1, Cantictes, Honey; 11, Harr; 
14, Rine, SappHire. 

VI. 4, TrrzanH; 9, 10, Moon; 18, 
ADULTERY, CANTICLES, SHULAMITE, 
Dancer, MAHANAIM. 
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VII. 1, OrNaMENT; 2, GaRDEN; 4, 
Lepanon; 5, GALLERIES, Hatin; 8, 
Pat; 11, 12, VINE. : 


VIII. 2, Pomecranate; 6, Rizpan, 
ARMLET; 10, CANTICLES. 


ISATAH. 
CnHap.I. Ver. 15, Uncnean; 18, 
ATONEMENT (DAY OF), SCARLET, 


Woor; 21, ANTICHRIST, ADULTERY, 
BaBYLON (MYSTICAL); 22, WINE; 25, 
Soap, Trin ; 26, ABpon; 29, GARDEN. 


II. 20, Mouzs, Ipots, Barts. 

III. 38, Orator ; 16, 18, 20, ANKLET ; 
19, Vein; 22, WimpLE; 24, Stom- 
ACHER; 26, Money. 

IV. 3, HgIrer (RED). 


V. 1, Son, Vine, WINE; 12, Poetry; 
25, ARM. 

VI. 1, Propet; 2, SerarHim; 3, 
5-7, CHERUBIM. 

VII. 1-16, Anaz, IMMANUEL, PEKAR, 

’ PROPHET, SHEAR JASHUB; 5, 6, 

TaBEAL; 8, SAMARIA; 15, BEE; 22, 
Butter, Mitk; 23, SILVERLINGS. 


VIII. 1, Writtnc, MAHER-SHALAL- 
HASH-BAZ; 2, URIAH, ZECHARIAH, 
Ast; 4, ABBA, SHILOAH, SILoamM; 6, 
ABANA; 9, 12, TaBEAL; 19, PEEP, 
AHAZ; 20, DrvINATION. 

IX. 1,2, Zesuntun; 3, Oup Tersta- 
MENT; 6, ELIAKtM, Key, MrracLe; 
12, Parnistra, GALILEE; 13, AHAZ ; 
14, Reep; 20, 21, ManassEa. 

X. 12, Assyria; 14, Nest; 24, SHep- 
HERD; 27, ANOINT; 28-32, GeBa, 
HezekiauH, Lopce; 30, Lats. 

XI. 1, Jessz 10, Banner; 14, Moas. 

XII. 1, Reconcintation, SACRIFICE ; 
8, TABERNACLES (FEAST OF). 

XIII. 6, SuHappat; 17-22, Menkes, 
BABEL, OLD TESTAMENT. 

XIV. 9, Grants; 12, ABapDon, 
Satan, Lucirer; 18, JERUSALEM, 
BaBEL; 28, BitreRN, CHALD&A; 
28-30, Uzztan, Hezexian, Pat- 
LISTIA. 

XV. 1, Mapmen; 2, Basitn; 5, 
HEIFER ; 7, WILLOWS (BROOK OF). 
XVI. 1, Mesnma, Seta, AnAzIAH; 6, 
7, 14, Moas; 8, JAAZER, SIBMAH; 

12, BavirH. 

XVII. 8, Baat; 9, Forest. 

XVIII. 1, Eraropra, TirHAKAH; 2, 
Nite, Pin.ep. 

XIX. 5, 8, 10, Nive; 7, Reep; 9, 
WEAVING ; 13, Zoan, Mempnis; 16, 
Battte ; 18, HeBREw ; 18-20, IrR-HA- 
HERES, ON. 

XX. 1, Sarcon, Tartan; 2-4, As- 
SYRIA. 


XXI. 1, Wairtwinp; 2, BABEL, 
Mepes; 5, SHIELD, ANOINT; 7, 
Horse. 


XXII. 1, Isatan, JERUSALEM; 6, 
SuHretp; 15, Hezexian; 16, Toms, 
SHEBNA; 22, Key; 23-25, TENT, 
Natt; 24, Fracon, THOUSAND 
YEARS. 

XXIIl. 7,18, 18, Tyre, CHALD#A; 
10, TARSHISH. 

XXIV. 18, Oxtrve Trees; 20, BED, 
LopeE. 


XXYV. 6, Lees, Moas; 10, Mapmen; 
11, Swot. 

XXVI. 19, Resurrection, Exisna ; 
20, Noa. 

XXVII. 1, LevratHan; 5, ALTAR; 
12, Nixe; 13, IsraEw. 

XXVIII. 1, Muats; 4, Hosnxa; 5, 
SHULAMITE; 6, BaTTLe; 9, Heze- 
KIAH; 16, SauL. 

XXIX. 1, Artet; 14, AHITHOPHEL; 
21, GATE. 

XXX. 4, Tanpannes; 6, Ass; 7, 
Ranas; 32, Battues; 383, ToPHET, 
HELL. 

XXXI. 5, Brrp, Passover. 

XXXITI. 14, RapsHaken. 

XXXIV. 13, Ostricu; 14, 15, Owx. 

XXXV. 1, Rose. 


XXXVI. 2, Nanum; 7-10, 16-19, 
RABSHAKEH; 12, Dune. 
XXXVII. 22, Daveuter; 33, 36, 


Lisnag; 38, Nanum, NisRoca. 
XXXVIII. 6, 18, 19, Hezexran; 
9-20, Hett; 14, Cranr, Swactow, 
SURETY. 
XXXIX. 1, Meropacu Batapan, 
BaBet, HEZEKIAH, ISATAH. 


XL. 12, Wrtcuts AND MEAsuREs; 
29, Hacar, Mica. 

XLI. 7, Natt; 14, Man; 17, 18, 
HaGar. 

XLII. 38, Foax; 15, Istxs; 21, 
ATONEMENT. 

XLITI. 2, MesHacu, ABEDNEGO; 3, 
PLaGuE; 7, Creation; 10-12, 


Law; 22, EvisHa. 

XLIV. 4, Wittows; 20, AsHEs; 28, 
Ezra. 

XLV. 1-5, PropHet; 2, BABEL; 9, 
PotsHERD; 21, SAVIouR. 


XLVI. 1, Carriace, NEBo. 
XLVII. 2, VeIt. 
XLIX. 12, Srnim, Sixx; 15, Rizpan; 


24, REDEEMER, SATAN. 

L. 5, Awt. 

LI. 8, Worm; 9, Rawas; 19, Porrry. 

LI]. 14, 15, Sprink xe. 

LIII. 1, Arm; 4, Leper; 5-12, 
SackiFicE; 7, SHEEP; 8, SCRIBES, 
GENERATION, IsataH; 9, JOSEPH; 
10, Stn Orrerine; 11, Justirica- 
TION. 

LIV. 2, Corps; 11-17, Hicuprizst, 
ZERESH. 

LV. CovENANT, 
DEEMER, MILK. 

LVI. 6,7, SABBATH. 

LVII. 1-4, ManasseH; 6, SToNEs. 

LVIII. 1, Trumpet; 13, 14, Sas- 
BATH. 

LIX. 5, SprpER. 

LX. 7, NepatotH; 16, Mink. 

LXI. 8,10, Heappress, Marriace, 
Tire; 6, Priest, TABERNACLE; 10, 
ATONEMENT. 


LXII. 8, SHunamite; 4, Hepuzt- 
BAH; 5,6, Herop Acrippa, Mar- 
RIAGE; 8, 9, WINE. 

LXITI. 1, Poenicta; 5,GETHSEMANE. 

LXIV. 8, Potter. 

LXV. 11, Baat, Gap, Ment; 
Name; 16, AwmeEN; 


TESTAMENT, Re- 


15, 


THousanp YEARS; 24, Mary 
(MOTHER OF Mark); 25, SERPENT. 


LXVI. 19, Put. 


JEREMIAH. 


Crap. I. 
MIAH. 


II. 8, PentateucnH; 18, ABANA; 16, 
TAHPANHES; 18, JEREMIAH; 19, 
AHOLAH, QUEEN OF HEAVEN, SAUL; 
20, YokE; 22, Soap; 24, Ass. 

III. 4, Sons or Gop; 8, ADULTERY, 
PHENIcIA; 14, 18, IsRaAEL; 16, 17, 
TEMPLE OF HZEKIEL, THOUSAND 
YeEARS; 19, Apoprion; 28, Zoar. 

V. 24, Rain; 26, 27, Birp. 

VI. 1, Texoa; 3, SHEPHERDS; 27, 
REFINER; 28, Leap; 29, BELLows. 

VII. 18, AsHToreTH; 29, GENERA- 
TION; 32, TOPHET. 

VIII. 7, Stork; 8, PENTATEUCH, 
ScriBes; 22, Batm, MEDICINE. 

IX. 2, Inn; 25, Crrcumcrsion. 

X. 4,5, Pam. 

XI. 3-5, Kryes (Books oF). 

XII. 1-4, Jeremian; 5, Jorpan; 9, 
Brrp. 

XIII. 1-7, Jeremian; 18, JEHorA- 
CHIN; 19, South. 

XIV. 6, Ass. 

XV. 1, Moses; 12, Iron, Merats, 
STEEL. 

XVII. 11, Parrriper. 

XVIII. 38, Porrery; 14, LEBANON. 

XIX. 11, Porrery. 

XX. 1-6, PasHur, Stocks. 

XXI. 1, Krnes (Books oF). 

XXII. 10, JeHoaHnAz; 18, 19, JE- 
HOIAKIM; 24, Rina. 

XXIII. 28, Cparr. 

XXV. 20, PHivistra, ARABIA, ASH- 
,;DOD. 

XXVI. 20-23, Urian. 

XXVIII. 1, 38, JEREMIAH, 
ZEDEKIAH. 

XXIX. 1-10, NeBUCHADNEZZAR ; 24- 
32, SHEMAIAH ; 25-29, KINGs (Books 
OF). 

XXX. 21, Surety. 

XXXII. 15-17, Raman, RacHeEt; 21, 
22, IMMANUEL; 31-33, Law; 40, 
LEPER. 

XXXII. 4,ZeEpEKIAH; 18-21, Kines 
(BOOKS OF). 

XXXIV. 14, Kines (Books oF); 17, 
ZEDEKIAH ; 18, ALLIANCES. 

XXXV. 6-19, RecHas, RECHABITES. 

XXXVI. 26, ABDEEL, JEHOIAKIM. 

XXXVII. 3, ZepHANtAH; 5-7, PHa- 
RAOH; 21, STREET. 

XXXIX. 3,18, Nercat SHAREZER, 
RasBMaG, RaBSARIS. 

XL. 38, NeEBUZARADAN. 

XLI. 5, SHEcHEM; 7-9, Asa; 17, 
BARZILLAIL. 

XLIII. 7-9, Tanpannes; 10, Pavi- 
LION; 18, Baa, On, Sun. 

XLIV. 30, PHaraon. 


Ver. 11, ALMOND, JERE- 


Moas, 


20, Acg,|XLY. 5, Exisaa, Barvucu. 
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XLVI. 2, FHarsoH; 8, Nite; 9, 
Lupm™; 14, TaHPpanHEs; 15, 20, 
Herrer, Mempuis; 18, Tasor; 23, 
26, No, Amon. 

XLVI. 4, Puristta. 

XLVIII. 2, 34, HesHpon; 11, 12, 
Lees; 19, Arorer; 45, SHETH. 
XLIX. 1, Moss; 7-10, OBApIanH, 

Teman; 19, Lion, NimRaAg. 

11, Grass; 15, Hann; 21, Mera- 
THAIM, PEKopD; 23, ARMs; 38, 
BaBEL. 

LI. 20, Maur; 31, 58, Base; 41, 
SHESHACH; 59, SERAIAH, ZEDE- 
KIAH. 

LIT. 25, Epucation. 


L. 


LAMENTATIONS. 


Crap. I. Ver. 
13, Net. 

II. 1, Ark oF Covenant; 6, Syna- 
GOGUE. 

IV. 3,10, Sea Monster; 7, Nazar- 
ITE; 20, LAMENTATIONS. 


12, LAMENTATIONS; 


EZEKIEL. 


Cuap. I. Ver. 3, HAND. 
Il. 8, Boox; 9, 10, Rott. 
Ill. 2, Boox; 15, Ten Asrs. 


IV. 1, Tite; 5, 6, Revewarion. 
VII. 16, Dove. 
VIL. 7, 12, Champers or IMAGERY, 


Ipot; 14, Tamauz; 17, BRaNca. 
IX. 4, ForeHEAD. 
X. 13, CHERUB, WHIRLWIND. 
XI. 1-13, PevattaH; 238, OLIvEs 
(MOUNT OF). 
XII. 6,12, Zepexian; 18, EzexK1EL. 
XIII. 4, Fox; 10, Morrer; 18, Ker- 
CHIEF, VEIL; 18-20, Pittows, Bep. 
XV. 2+, VINE. 


XVI. 4, Sat, BirtH; 10, Sanpat, 
Bapcer; 12, ForeHeaD, Nose 
JEWEL. 


XVII. 12-16, ZEDEKIAH, ALLIANCES; 
12-20, OatH. 

XVIII. 20, Ezexien. 

XIX. 3,4, Hook, JeHoanaz; 9, Lion. 

XX. 29, Baman, HicH Praces; 37, 
SHEPHERD; 39, REMPHAN, SAMARIA. 

XXI. 21, Morner, Arms; 22, En- 
GINES ; 26, Crown. 

XXII. 18-22, Leap, Trin. 

XXIII. 2-4, Aputtery, AHOLAH, 
Bapyton (Mysticat); 15, Heap- 
DREss, JESUS; 20, Ass; 23, Koa. 

XXIV. 17, Bur:at. 

XXV. 4, East; 5, Rappan; 9, Moas; 
13, TEMAN. 

XXVI. 2, 4-12, Tyre; 9, ENGINEs; 
11, GaRRISON. 

XXVII. 6, Box, Cuitrim, Ivory; 7, 
EvisHan; 10, 11, Tyre, Paur; 12, 
Farrs, TARSHISH; 14, Horse; 17, 
PannaG; 19, Javan. 

XXVIII. 2, 18,14, Tyre, Onyx, To- 
Paz, TABRET; 24, THORN. 

XXIX. 3, 5, Paaraon, Ecyrr; 10, 


INDEX OF TEXTS REFERRED 


TO. 


Micpou, Syene; 11, 12, Numper: 
15, No; 18, PEELED; 19, TYRE. 

XXX. 5, Arasia; 6, SyeneE; 13, 21, 
PHARAOH ; 15, SiN; 16, No; 17, On. 

XXXI. 3, Forxst ; 14, Pir. 

SAAT EGS Rivbus, 

XXXITI. 31, Synacocue. 

XXXIV. 17, Goat; 27, Banps. 

XXXVIII. 2,3, Rosn, AntTiocuus ; 
5, Pau. 

XXXIX. 1, Mesecn, RosH; 12, Ta- 
BERNACLES, 

XL. 9, 21, 24, Linret, THousanp 
YEARS. 

XLII. 16, 20, Tempre (or Ezexiet). 

XLII. 2-4, OLIvEs (mount oF), Tem- 
PLE (OF EZEKIEL) ; 7-9, Toms. 

XLY. 12, Weicurt. 

XLVII. 19, EzEx1£L. 

XLVIII. 28, Ezexiet. 


DANIEL. 


Cuap. I. Ver. 8, 11, 16, Mexzar, 
MersHACH. 

Il. Iron; 34, 35, 44-46, Nesucuap- 
NEZZAR; 41, NUMBER. 


III. Asepneco, Mesnacga; 4, Music; 
25, ANGEL. 

IV. 10-12, 30, NepucHaDNEZzzAR; 
27, ALMs. 

V. 5, Puaster; 25, 26-31, Menez, 
DaNnieL, Darius, BABEL, BELSHAZ- 
ZAR. 

VI. 18, Music; 28, BaBEL. 

VII. 2, 7, 20, 24, 25, NumBer, YEAR; 
3, Beasts; 5, Bear; 6, ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT; 8, ANTICHRIST; 18, 14, 
18, 27, Son or Man, THousanp 
YEARS. 

VIII. 2,SHusHan; 8, Mepes, Horn, 
JERUSALEM; 5, ALEXANDER THE 
Great; 9-14, ZacHarias, ANTI- 
CHRIST; 10-26, Goo; 14, NuMBER, 
JusTIFICATION ; 16, Una; 21, Goat, 
GRECIANS. 

IX. 1, Baset; 24, Reconcriiation, 
ATONEMENT, "REVELATION, DANIEL, 
Ezra; 25, ‘CHRONOLOGY, ANOINT, 
MALACHI; 26, Mess1aH; 27, Pin- 
NACLE. 

X. 4, Tigris; 18, MIcHAEL; 
ANGEL ; 21, SCRIPTURES. 

XI. 21-24, Antiocnus, Goa; 30, 
CuitTtTim ; 36, ANTICHRIST; 38,.Ma- 
uzzim; 41, Moan. 

XII. 1, Ancet; 2, Antiocnus, RE- 


SURRECTION. 
‘ 


20, 


HOSEA. 


Crap. I. Ver. 3, Gomer, Hosza, 
PropHeEt; 4, JEHU; 5, 11, JEZREEL, 
Lo-Amm1; 6, 7, RuHAMSH. 

II. 9, Uzztan; 15, AcHan; 16, 17, 
Ipot, Baan; 23, JEzREEL, Lo- 
AMMI. 

III. 1, Wrye; 4, 5, TeRaPHim. 

IV. 16, Heirer; 18, WINE. 

V. 1, Mizpan, Tasor; 
TESTAMENT; 12, Morn. 


VI. 38, Ratn; 6, Law; 7, Covenant. 


11, Otp 


VII. 4-7, Breap, Oven; 5, Birra; 
8,11, Heart. 


IX. 6, Menpuis. 

X. 11, Herrer; 14, SHALMAN. 

XI. 1, Sons or Gop; 4, Corps, 
Banps. 

XII. 1, Winps; 3, Jacos. 

XIII. 1, Anam; 7, Leoparp; 12, 
Bac; 14, REDEEMER; 16, SAMARIA. 

XIV. 2, Car Worsuir; Bui; 5, 
Lity, 


JOEL. 
CHap I. Ver. 3, 4, CATERPILLAR, 
JOEL. 
II. 4, 5, 8-10, Locusr; 15, Trum- 


Pets; 20, SEA (SALT); 23, AGRICUL- 
TURE, Rain, Jozn; 28, 29, Mir- 
ACLES. 

TII. 2, 4-8, Pra@nicia; 14, 19, Je- 
HOSHAPHAT (VALLEY OF), 


AMOS. 


CHap.I. Ver. 1, HarTHQUAKE, Uz- 
ZIAH; 8, HazaeL; 5, AVEN; 6, 
Gaza; 9,10, Tyre, Poe@nicta, 

Il. 1, Moas; 7, Poor; 11, 12, Na- 
ZARITE. 

III, 4, Lion; 12, Meats. 

IV. 1, Heirer; 5, Leaven; 
AGRICULTURE; 11, PHILISTIA. 
V. 12, Gate; 26, 27, RempHan. 
VI. 5, Music; 11, Atos; 14, Wit- 

LOWS (BROOK OF). 

VII. 1, Mowine; 10, 12, AMaziaH; 
14, Propuet, SYCAMORE. 

VIII. 6, Sanpat; 8, Amos; 
DARKNESS. 

IX. 1, Lrnretz; 5, River; 7, Pur- 
LISTIA. 


7, 


9, 


OBADIAH. 


Ver. 8, 4, Nest; 


20, 
21, OBADIAH. 


SEPHARAD; 


JONAH. 


CHap.I. JoNAn. 
TII. 38, Assyria. 
IV. 9,11, Jonan, NINEVEH. 


_ MICAH. 


Cuap.I. Ver. 5,6, Mican, SAMARIA; 
10, ApHRAH; 11, Zaanan; 18, 
LacuisH, Mican; 14, MoresHETH 
GatH; 15, MARESHAH. 

II. 5, Corp, Linzs. 

IV. ty Mica. 

V. BETHLEHEM; 5, SHEPHERDS ; 
65 ety THOUSAND "Yrars. 

‘VI. 4, Miriam; 5, Aspen Suitrm™, 
BALaay, Bocum™, GILGAL; 6-8, 
SacriFicE; 16, Mican Omri. 

VII. 1, Fic; 14, SHEPHERD; y 19, 
Mican. 


INDEX OF TEXTS REFERRED 


NAHUM. 


Cuap.I. Ver. 8, NINEVEH; 10, THorN, 
Wine; 14, Nanum. 

II. 38, Merats; 6-8, NINEVEH, As- 
SYRIA, TABERING; 11, 12, Lion, 
SHIELD; 18, NanuUM. 


III. 8-10, No, Nanum; 13-15, Nin- 
EVEH; 17, Hepner, Locust; 19, 
ASSYRIA. 

HABAKKUK. 

Cuap.I. Ver. 5-11, HABAKKUK. 

II. 2,4, HaBakkuk; 18, Sin. 


III. 4,5, Coat, Hapakkux, Horn; 
19, NEGINOTH. 


ZEPHANIAH. 


Cuap.I. Ver. 4, Baat, Hiau PLACEs ; 
8, ZEPHANIAH; 11, MAKTESH. 

II. 2, Caarr; 4, Exron, Gaza; 5, 

_ Paitistta; 8, Moas; 18, Assyria. 

III. 9, Bape. 


HAGGAI. 


Cuap.I. Ver. 2, Haceat; 18, Inspi- 


RATION, ANGEL. 


II. 3,9, Tempte (oF ZERUBBABEL). 


ZECHARIAH. 


CHap.I. Ver. 8-11, Myrtnr, Zeca- 
ARIAH; 18, Horn. 
II. 1-5, Zecwariau. 

III. 1, 2, Saran; 8,4, 9, ZECHARIAH, 
ENGRAVER, HIGHPRIEST, JESHUA. 
IV. 1-9, Zecuartau; 7-10, Corner- 
Stone, TABERNACLES (FEAST OF), 
WEIGHTS AND MeasurgEs; 11, 12, 

Om, Otive. 


V. 1-11, ZecHariaH; 7, 8, LEAp. 


VE. ZECHARIAH; 9-13, JESHUA, 
‘ToBIAH, ZERUBBABEL. 


VII. 2, Recem Metecu, SHEREZER. 


IX. ZecHartan; 2, 3, Tyre, Sipon; 
5, Paruistia, Exron, Gaza; 6, 
Bastarp; 7, Jesus; 9, Ass; 10, 
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Horse; 18, Grecians, JAVAN; 15, 
16, SLING. 

X. 1, Rain; 4, Naiz; 8, Bes; 11, 
River. 

XI. 4,5, 7, 8, 10-14, 16, 17, Banps, 
ZECHARIAH. 

XII. 3, Stone; 10, 11, THovsanp 
Years, Josian; 12, 18, NATHAN. 
XIII. 1, AntiocHus, ANTICHRIST, 

ABANA; 7, ZECHARIAH. 

XIV. 7, Creation; 9, BABEL, MEptI- 
ATOR, THOUSAND Y#ARS; 16, Feast, 
PauM, ZECHARIAH; 17, NILE; 21, 
THOUSAND YEARS. 


MALACHI.. 


CHap. I, Ver.7, Attar; 11, INCENSE; 
Maracu!I, SHEWBREAD, TABER- 
NACLE. 

II. 8, Dune; 4, 5, 10, 12, NEHE- 
MIAH; 15, Eve; 16, Mawacdul. 

III. 2, 38, Mrnes, REFINER, SILVER; 
8, NeHemian; 10, TITHE. 

IV. 2, Sun, THousanp Years; 4-6, 
JOHN, OLIVE. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


MATTHEW. 


Cuap.I. Ver.1,6, MaTrHEw, GENEA- 
LoGY OF JESUS CHRIST; 38, RuTH; 
5, RawasB; 6-11, 14, 15, ZeRuBBa- 
BEL; 17, GENERATIONS. 

II. 1, Sotomon, Star or WisE MEN, 
Mact; 6, BEraLEHEM; 7, 8, 11, 
Jesus, Herop; 15, On; 17, 18, 
RacHet; 22, AxscHELAUS; 238, 
NaZARENE, OLD TESTAMENT. 

Ill. 1, 2, 11, 15, Baptism, Sanpat ; 
5, REGION ROUND ABOUT. 

IV. 1, 38, 5, Pinnacte, Satan, JEsus, 
MatrHew; 2, Number; 18, AN- 
DREW; 21, ZEBEDER. 

V. 1, Jesus; 5, Thousanp YEARS; 
8, Son or Man; 17, 18, 38, Law; 
21, 27, Scripes, SYNAGOGUE; 22, 
Raca; 25, SHimEI; 26, MatrHew; 


82, ApuULTERY; 84, OaTH; 41, 
CoMPEL. 
VI. 1, Acts; 5-13, Prayer; 11, 
MattHew; 30, Oven, AGRICUL- 


TURE; 33, SoLomon, Eniau. — 


VII. 6, Porrry, Peary; 18, JosePu; 
24-27, Puinist1a; 29, ScriBes. 


VIL. 5b, Army; 6, ,»Pausy;, 17, 
Jesus, Mrracues, Oxp ‘TEsta- 
MENT. 


IX. 6, Son oF Man; 9, 27, Mar- 
THEW; 14, Fast; 17, WINE; 20, 
Hem; 23, Minstret; 30, MiRacue ; 
36, SCRIBES. 

X. 3, Marruew, Tuomas, THap- 
p£us; 4, Simeon (5), APosTLE; 9, 
Scrip; 10, Sanvax; 19, 20, Inspr- 
RATION. 


XI. 2-4, 17, Mriractrs, Joan; 8, 
Scripes; 19, PuBLican, Jusriri- 
CATION; 29, 30, YOKE. 


XII. 6, Tempne oF ZeRUBBABEL; 
15-21, Joun; 19, 20, Nicopemus ; 
24, Satan; 81, 32, BuasPHEMy, 
Hoty Guost, Jesus; 89, ADuL- 
TERY; 40, Jonan; 42, SHeEBa, 
Sotomon; 43-45, Sau. 


XIII. 11, Mysrery; 13-33, 44-52, 
PaRaBLeE ; 24, Kinepom oF HEAVEN, 
Tares, MatrHew; 31, Musrarp, 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR; 383, LEAVEN; 
41, THousanp Yrars; 47, NET; 56, 
Broroer. 


XIV. 1, Cnuza; 2, Joanna, PHart- 
SEE; 38, Lazarus; 20, Jesus; 22- 
24, TrBERIAS; 35, REGION ROUND 
ABOUT. 


XV. 1-6, Scripes; 22, SYRoPHENI- 
CIAN; 382, 37, JESUS. 

XVI. 4,9, 10, Mrractes, BaskET; 6, 
Herop Antipas, Leaven, HEro- 
DIANS; 12, SappuceEs; 18, 18, Son 
or Man; 16-23, House, Founpa- 
TION; 19, CorNELIUs, Acts, JESUS, 


APOSTLES, Key; 28, PETER; 28, 
JESUS. 
XVII. 1, THousanp YrArs; 1-10, 


Moses; 11, Exigan; 21, Fast; 24, 
Taxes, TRIBUTE, JESUS; 27, Money. 


XVIII. 6, Mitt; 10, ANGEL; 18, 
CuHurcH, JEsuUs, APOSTLES; 235, 
ParaBLE; 34, Loan, ToRMENTORS, 

XIX. 38, Jesus; 5, Evs, ADULTERY, 
MarriaGE; 7, 8, Law; 24, Money ; 
28, REGENERATION, ADOPYION, 
Firstsorn, THOUSAND YEARS. 


XX. 1-16, WacEs, PARABLE, PETER; 
2, 13, Penny; 20, ZEBEDEE; 22, 
Baptism; 23, THirEvEs, THOUSAND 
YEARS; 28, RANsoM, ATONEMENT, 
SacriFic—E; 29, Barrimamus; 30, 
JERICHO. 

XXI. 1, Oxives (Mount oF); 12, 
CHANGERS oF Money; 14, 15, 16, 
Jesus; 19, Fig; 42, ConNER STONE; 
44, STONE. 


XXII. 1-12, Banquet, Meat; 8, 
Paut; 16,17, Herop, Hrropians, 
Kine, Pontius Pinatr, Taxes, 
JUDAS OF GALILEE, INSPIRATION ; 
20, 21, Money, Roman Empire; 23, 
31, SappucEgEs; 39, 40, ScriBEs ; 
43-45, Son or Gop, JEsus. 


XXIII. 5, Friner, Frontuet; 6, 
Mican, Room, Synacocus; 7, 8, 
Rasp; 14,15, Prosetyte, PHart- 
SEE, Scripes; 24, Srrain; 27, 
ANANIAS; 34-38, ABEL, JEsUs, 
ZACHARIAS, JOASH; 37, PASSOVER, 
HaGuer, Hen, EccLesiasteEs. 

XXIV. 15, ABomInaTION oF DEsoLa- 
TION; 16, GILEAD, JERUSALEM ; 20, 
Prayer, SABBATH; 28, Hace; 29, 
30, JosEPH ; 32, 34, 86, Jesus; 34, 
GENERATION; 87, NoAH, PROPHET; 
41, Mitt. 

XXV. 6, Marriace; 24-30, Usury, 
ExisHA; 36, 45, ONESIPHORUS; 46, 
SIN. 

XXVI. 4, Jesus; 6, Srmeon; 10-12, 
Mary (sister or Lazarus); 13, 
Money ; 23, BANQuET; 29-31, OLD 
TrstaMENT; 42, Acony; 53, LE- 
GION ; 63,64, Son or Man, ADJURA- 
TION; 71, PorcH. 
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XXVII. 2, Procurator; 3, 4, Jupas 
Iscariot; 5, 9, AceLDAaMA; 6, 19, 
Pontius Private ; 5, 19, 42, Lor; 9, 
10, Porrery, JEREMIAH, ZECHA- 
BIAH; 84, 48, Vinecar; 38, Ros- 
BERY; 40, Jesus; 44, THIEVES; 
45, Darkness; 46, 50, Samson; 
51, Priest, TEMPLE (VEIL OF). 


XXVIII. 7, Jesus; 9,11, Mrracres ; 
19, NAME, Bats, BAprismM, CHURCH ; 
20, EnisHa. 


MARK. 


Caap. I. Ver. 138, JEsus; 
Marx; 44, Leper. 


13, 24, 


II. 19, Gospen; 27, 28, Son or 
Man. 
III. 5, Sacririce. 


IV. 26, 29, Nicopremus; 838, Mys- 
TERY; 38, Mark; 89, GALILEE 
(LAKE OF). 

V. 41, Lams. 


VI. 5,6, Mrractes; 9, Sanpaz; 18, 
ANnoint; 20, Herop; 89, Grass, 
Mark; 45, Jesus. 


VII. 8, Scrrpes, PHaRisEEs; 4, 
WasHinc, Meats; 11, Pontius 
Pinate; 26, PH@NiciIA, SYROPHG- 
NICIAN ; 381, 385, JESUS. 


VIII. 2, 22-25, Jesus; 6, Grass; 
15, Herop Antipas, HERODIANS. 


IX. 1-8, 15, Tazsor, BETHSarIDA, 
Jesus; 29, Fasr; 42-50, Sa.r, 
Worm, Het, Mark. 

X. 21, Lazarus; 35-87, James; 46, 
BartTIMA&vs. 

XI. 38,18, 15-17, 20-26, Jesus; 11, 
BETHANY; 12, Fic. 

XII. 18, Heroprans; 30, 44, Jesus; 
41, ALMs. 

XIII. 1, Stones; 35, WatcHEs. 


XIV. 1, Bernany, ALABASTER; 2, 
SPIKENARD; 38-9, JEsusS; 18-15, 
Passover; 36, ABBA, AGony, ABAD- 
poN; 50-52, Jesus, Lazarus; 68, 
Hatt; 72, Mark. 

XV. 7, TutEeves ; 21, Rurus, Simzon 
(9), Cross; 23, GALL, Myreu. 


XVI. 3, Burtat, Toms; 4, 12, Jesus; 
7,20, Gospets, Perer, Mark ; 9-20, 
TONGUES (CONFUSION OF). 


LUKE. 


CuHap. I. Ver. 1, Acts, GosPst, 
Luke; 8, THEOPHILUS, JEsuS; 10, 
21, Incense; 11-17, Aaron, JoHN, 
BaprismM, Evivan; 138, 35, 48, 63, 
64, 68-80, ZACHARIAS ; 28, 30-33, 46- 
54, Mary (VirGin) ; 89, Jurran ; 72, 
Micau. 

II. 1, Roman Empire; 2, Taxes, 
Census, CyRENIUS, JUDAH; 7, INN, 
Mancer; 21, NAME, NuMBER; 25- 
32, ScriBEs, Simon (4) ; 40, 49, 52, 
Jesus; 46, EpucATION. 


III. 1, Tracnonitis, Tipertus, Tr- 


TRARCH, ABILENE; 2, ZECHARIAH ; 
8, Barrism; 14, WaGes; 21, Luke, 
Mary (Vrrein) ; 28, GENEALOGY OF 
Jesus Curist, ADOPTION; 24, 26, 
29, MatrHew; 25, RaweEsa; 27, 
SHEALTIEL; 81, NATHAN. 


IV. 6, Satan; 18-16, 39, Jesus, 
AGony; 19, JUBILEE; 20, SyNa- 
GOGUE; 26, 27, ExisaH, NAAMAN; 


29, NAzARETH; 41, LUKE. 

V. 1-11, James, Peter; 12, Luke; 
17, 30, etc., Jesus. 

VI. 1, Jesus, SABBATICAL YEAR, Pass- 
OVER; 12, 18, 15, 17, APosTLE. 

VII. 5, Prosetyte, Synacocurg, 
CAPERNAUM ; 18, 29, JUSTIFICATION, 
PuHarisegs; 36-50, Simeon (8), 
LAZARUS. 

VIII. 28, 39, Jesus. 

IX. 6,7, Herop Antipas; 9, 10, 17, 
51, Jesus; 31, Moses; 50, 54, 56, 
JAMES; 52, 54, 62, Lor; 53, Sa- 
MARIA; 59, 60, MourNING, AARON. 

X. 1, Sotomon, Jesus; 4, Sanpat, 
SaLuTation ; 18, Saran, ABADDON; 
25, Jesus ; 40-42, Lazarus, Marrua. 


XI. 1, Prayer; 3, Sonomon; 5, 18, 
21-23, Saran; 12, Scorpion; 21- 
23, ADAM, SaTANn, JESUS; 28, Mary; 
37-40, PHARISEES; 39-54, Jksus, 
PHARISEES ; 51, ABEL; 52, ScriIBEs. 

XII. 19, Aprcain; 24, Raven; 33, 
Bae; 35, 36, Passover; 50, AGony ; 
54, PHitistra, CLIMATE, Winns. 

XIII. 4, Stroam (rower oF), TIBERIAS, 
PinatE; 31-33, Jesus, Fox; 35, 
TEMPLE. 

XIV. 7, 12, Banquet, Meats; 19, 
ARAUNAH; 21, STREETS; 27, 28, 
RutH; 32, AMBASSADOR, SHIMEI. 

XY. 8, CanpDLE, PARABLE; 22, Rinc. 

XVI. 8, AcE, GENERATION; 14-18, 
ParaBLE; 23, HeLi; 27-31, La- 
ZARUS. 

XVII. 6, SycamInE; 
18, Luke, SAMARIA. 
XVIII. 1, Prayer, Jesus; 7, ANNA; 
9, PuBLtican; 18, RECONCILIATION ; 
14, Luke; 18-27, Zaccumus; 35, 

JERICHO. 

XIX. 1-10, Pusnican, Zaccnavs ; 
4, Sycamore; 11, 87, 38, Jesus ; 138- 
19, Taousanp Years; 14, Moszss, 
Saul; 41-44, JERUSALEM, OLIVES 
(MouNT oF); 48, LUKE. 

XX. 4, 25-38, Jesus, THOUSAND 
YEARS; 86, ADOPYION, ANGEL; 87, 
RESURRECTION, SADDUCEES, BIBLE, 
InsPIRATION, Isaac. 

XXI. 2, Mits, Exrau ; 
TILES ; 28, 29, JEsus. 

XXII. 17-20, Lorp’s Supper, Ban- 
QUET, Passover ; 21, 44, 47, 48, 66, 
Jesus; 28, 29, THousanp YEaRs; 
31, 32, AARON; 36, Scrip ; 38, 51, 


13, Leper; 


24, GEN- 


Matcuus; 48, 53, 62, Acony, 
LUKE. 
XXIII. 2, Heroprans, Jesus; 3-11, 


Herop Antipas ; 6,7, Prnate ; 27- 
33, 46, 47, Jesus ; 39-43, THIEVEs, 
JosePH, ParaDIsE, HELL. 

XXIV. 138-35, 39, 40, 48, Lorp’s 
Supper ; 18, AtPpHmuUS; 27, 44, 45, 
PENTATEUCH ; 33, JEsuS ; 44, BIBLE, 
CANON. 


JOHN. 


CuHar.I. Ver.1,6, Jonn; 14, SHEm, 
SHECHINAH ; 17, ARK OF THE CovE- 
NANT ; 18, Son oF Gop ; 21, Exiysan; 
28, Nimraw, ZARETAN; 29, Sacri- 


Peter ; 438, GosPeL ; 44,45, Painie 


(APOSTLE) ; 47, NATHANAEL; 48, 
Fic; 51, Jacos, ANGEL, Na- 
THANAEL. - 

II. 1, Jesus; 1-12, Cana, Wine; 4, 


5, JosepH, Mary; 7, MARrkIaGE; 
18, GospeL, JEws ; 14, CHANGERS OF 
Money; 19, TABERNACLE; 20, TeM- 
PLE (OF HEROD). 

III. 2, Mrractes ; 3-7, 19-21, Nico- 
DEMUS ; 5, AMEN, BaprisM, ELISHA ; 
14, 15, SERPENT (BRAZEN); 16, RE- 
CONCILIATION; 23, AIN, JORDAN; 
29-31, JoHn ; 34, MesstaH. 

IV. 1, etc., Jesus ; 5, SycHar; 6, 8, 
12, 35, 386, Samaria; 21, GERIzIM, 
SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH ; 22, SHE- 
CHEM; 42, SovoMmon ; 46, 58, NOBLE- 
MAN. 

V. 1-19, Jesus; 2, JoHn, SHEEP- 
GATE, PorcH; 4, ANGEL; 8, BED; 
15-20, Son or Gop; 17, Miracues, 


SABBATH; 43, ZECHARIAH, ANTI- 
CHRIST; 44, SauL; 46, DevuTERo- 
NOMY. 


VI. 5-9, Puiurp, Paut; 18, Penta- 
TEUCH; 16-24, Jesus, TIBERIAS ; 28, 
29, ATONEMENT (DAY OF); 82, 
Manna; 385, SHEWBREAD; 54-56, 
Jupas Iscariot; 63, FLESa. 


VII. 2, 37-89, Sttoam, TABERNACLES 
(FEAST OF); 3-7, JAMES THE Less, 
Jesus; 15, Scrrpes; 17, Heart; 
45-53, NicopEMUS, PHARISEE. 


VIII. 1, 2, 12, TapeRnactes, CANn- 
DLESTICK, JESUS ; 5, ADULTERY ; 36, 
ApopTion; 44, ABADDON; 48, Sa- 
MARIA; 56, Housr, WuInpDows, 
Isaac ; 58, JEHOVAH, JESUS, SON OF 
Gop. 

IX. 2, PHarisEEs; 7,11, Siroam; 8, 
Jesus, MrracLes; 39, PARABLE. 
X. 1-6, JonN, PaRABLE; 38, PORTER; 
17, 18, SacriFicE; 22, TEMPLE (OF 
ZERUBBABEL); 23, PorcH, SoLo- 
mon’s PorcH, ZaccnH£us; 31-386, 
Jesus, Son or Gop, ANGEL. 

XI. 8, 15, 16, THomas; 
Lazarus, Mary; 
PHEMY. 

XII. 1, Bernany, Jesus; 2,7, La- 
ZARUS, Mary; 16, 20-23, ANDREW, 
PHILIP (APOSTLE) ; 27, AGONY; 42, 
SCRIBES. 

XIII. 1, 2, 27-82, 37, 88, Jesus; 1, 2, 
29, Passover; 3-14, Paut; 8-10, 
WasHinG, Laver, Perer; 24, 25, 
Banquer; 26, Lorp’s Supper, 
MEALs. 

XIV. 2, Renosotu; 4-6, THomas; 
8-11, PHitir (APOSTLE) ; 16, 18, AD- 
vocats; 26, Hoty Guost, PARABLE. 

XV. 1, Jesus, VINE; 23-25, JosEPH, 
JUSTIFICATION, 

XVI. 6-15, Exiszan; 25, PARABLE; 
29, PROVERB; 33, TEMPLE. 

XVII. 12, Jupas; 15, 16, Nazarirs. 

XVIII. 1, Garpren; 9, SHEPHERD; 
11, Jonn, Acony; 17-27, PETER; 
24, Jesus; 28, SEpTuAGINT, Pass- 
OvER, Jesus; 33-40, PitaTe; 36, 
Matcuus ; 37, 38, Jesus. 

XIX. 9-11, 14, 15, 19, 28, 27, 31, 42, 

~ Jesus, PinaTE; 28, 24, NUMBER; 
34, Baptism; 35, JoHN, Mary; 36, 
Passover; 39, NicoDEMUs. 

XX. 1-28, Jesus; 6, 7, Lazarus; 


28, 46, 
50-52, Buas- 


FICE; 81-838, Jesus; 36, 41,42,James,| 13-17, Mary, Rapponi, ABBA, 
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JESUS ; 
THOMAS. 

XXII, 1,°7,. 10-18, 17, Jesus; - 11; 
Fish; 15, Lams, Love; 17, 18, 
PETER; 22, 23, TRADITION. 


19-23, AposTLES; 24-29, 


ACTS. 


Cnap.I. Ver. 3, 6, 7-12, 15, 18, 25, 
Jesus; 11, 12, OLIvEs (MoUNT of), 
TEMPLE (OF EZEKIEL), SABBATH, 
THOUSAND YEARS; 13, THomas; 14, 
Prayer, Jupas, Mary; 21-26, 
Marvratas, APosries. 


II. 1-4, Tonevgs (arrt oF), PENTE- 
cost; 9, Partatans; 10, Romans 
(EPISTLE); 13, 15, WiNE; 15-18, 
AARON; 17-21, Otp TeEsTAMENT; 
23, Acts, ATONEMENT (DAY OF); 24, 
Jesus ; 38, Baptism; 42, 46, Lorp’s 
SUPPER. 

III. 1, Joun; 2-11, Tempte; 4, 
Prayer; 6, Mrracugs; 12-18, Jo- 
SEPH ; 14, 15, 26, BARABBaS, JESUS; 
17, Son or Gop; 21, JuBILEE; 24, 
SAMUEL. 


IV. 1, Paartsees; 4-10, Resurrec- 
TION; 7, NAME; 11, Acts; 12, Ko- 
RAH; 13, Scripes, -UNLEARNED, 
Perer; 28, Jesus, ProvipENcE, 
JosEPH, ATONEMENT (DAY OF). 


V. 4, Aums; 17, PHarisEEs, Sappu- 
CEES ; 29, 30, 41, Perer; 36, THEv- 
DAS. 

VI. 1, Grecian, Hesrews, Deacon, 
STEPHEN; 9, Paut. 


VII. 8, Aspranam; 16, SycueEM, 
STEPHEN, Hamor; 20, 22, 25, 35, 
Mosgs, PHaraon, Heyrr; 43, Mo- 
Loca, RemMpHaN; 51, 60, STEPHEN; 
53, ANGEL; 56, Jesus, SON oF Man. 


VIII. 1, 2, SrerpHen; 3, Pauw, Pro- 
VIDENCE ; 6, PHILIP (EVANGELIST) ; 
10, 20, Stmeon (11); 14-21, Joan, 
Peter, Baptism (Laying on hands); 
26, Gaza; 27-37, PROSELYTE; 33, 
ScRIBES. 

IX. 1, Acts; 2, Way; 5, Goan, Ste- 
PHEN, Paut; 15, Grecian; 22, 26, 
30, Paut, Tarsus; 24, AREvTAs; 36, 
TazitHa; 43, SIMEON (10). 

X Peter, Prosenyte; 10, TRANCE; 
11-15, Uncnean; 384, Acts; 46, 
‘TONGUES (GIFT OF). 


XI. 17, 18, Peter, Aposties; 20, 
GrRecIAN, Acts, ANTIOCH; 26, 
CaRrisTIAN; 28, 30, AGABUS. 


XII. 4, Quaternion; 6, Army; 12, 
13, Perer; 15, ANGEL. 


XIII. 1, Manatyn, AposttEs; 2, 
MINISTER, APOSTLES; 4,5, 13, Mark, 
Pampayiia, Perea; 9-11, PauL; 
15, SYNAGOGUE; 20, CHRONOLOGY ; 
28, Acts; 26-46, Paut; 33, Firsr- 

. BORN, ADOPTION, Son or Gop. 


XIV. 15-17, Pau, Acts; 28, Exp- 
ERS; 24, 25, PAMPHYLIA. 


XV. 1, Acts; 9, Peter; 14, Tuov- 
SAND YEARS; 16, 17, PauL, Temple 
or Ezexkt1et); 19, ApostLeEs ; 20, 
ARRIAGE, UNCLEAN ; 21, SABBATH; 
28, SALUTATION ; 88, 40, Srias ; 34, 
Jupas (BarsABas); 87-39, Mark, 
BaBNABAS. 
XVI. 1-3, Trmorny; 6,7, 10, Paut, 
Bitnynia; 12, Paivipri, Rowan 
Empire; 13, Synacocue; 14, 15, 


THYATIRA; 16, ORACLES; 
Srocks ; 40, Lyp1a, MacEponta. 


XVII. 1, Acrs; 2, 4-9, THESSALONI- 
ANS (EPISTLES); 5, 8, 'THESSALONICA ; 
11, TrRapiTion ; 17-31, Sroics; 21, 
ATHENS; 22, 23, 27, PHiLosopny, 
ALTAR, AREOPAGUS; 26, TONGUES, 
(CONFUSION OF), ADAM, CREATION, 
GENEALOGIES; 28, PAUL. 


XVIII. 2, Acts; 5, Timotuy, Paut, 
Sivas; 11, THESSALONIANS (EPIS- 
TLES); 12-17, GALLIO; 18, NAZARIre; 
24, APOLLOS, ALEXANDRIA. 

XIX. 2-6, Paut, Samurn; 9, Ty- 
KANNUS; 12, 16, 21, RomANs (®PIs- 
TLE); 14, Sceva; 29, THEATRE; 381, 
ASIA, ASIARCHS; 33, ALEXANDER ; 
35-41, Town CLERK, WORSHIPPER, 
TRIAL. 

XX.__5-18, Troas, Titus; 7, 25, 28, 
TIMOTHY (FIRST EPISTLE); 16, PAut ; 
17, 28, VERSION (AUTHORIZED), 
BisHop ; 19, 24, 81, 82, Acrs; 29, 
WoLr. 

XXI. 3-6, Tyre; 8,9, Puitip (EVAN- 
GELIST); 15, CARRIAGE ; 16, MNAsON; 
18, AposTLEs ; 24, NAZARITE; 28, 
TeMmPLe ; 33, Lystas. 

XXII. 38, Scripes; 9, 17, 18, 19, 
Pau; 16, Bavrism ; 24-29, Lysras ; 
25, PHiniprr. 

XXIII. 1, 3, 27, Paut; 8, 9, Sappv- 
CEES ; 23, SPEARMEN, ARMY. 

XXIV. 1,Oraror, Tertuttus ; 2-10, 
16, 25, Pau. 

XXV. 11, APPEAL; 
RomMAN EMPIRE. 

XXVI. 4,5, 14, 18, 28, 24, 29, Paut ; 
11, Bengamin; 18, BLINDNESS; 28, 
Festus. 

XXVII. 1, Army; 4, 7, SaLMonE; 
9, Fast, ATONEMENT (DAY OF) ; 12, 
PHENICE; 14, 15-17, 29, 40, Suip, 
QuicksaNnpD; 24, Acts; 38, ALEx- 
ANDRIA. 

XXVIII. 1, Apria; 7, Pustivus; 12, 
Syracuss ; 15, THREE TAVERNS ; 16, 
25, 26, Paut, ARMY. 


24, 


19, PauL; 26, 


ROMANS. 


Cnap. I. Ver. 1, Paut, PHARISEEs ; 4, 
ApopTion; 5, Faita; 11, 18, Ro- 
MANS (EPISTLE); 17, JUSTIFICATION ; 
19, 20, Acts ; 21, PHitosopny ; 24— 
28, MicataH. 


II. 4, PETER. 


III. 2, ApocrypHa, Canon; 8, Pro- 
VIDENCE, SAUL; 20, Pau; 28, SiN; 
24, Jusrirication; 25, TABERNACLE, 
Mercy Seat, Pitca, Mystery, 
RECONCILIATION, SACRIFICE, ACTs, 
ATONEMENT ; 26, Law. 

IV. 1, Fuesu; 3-8, JustiFicaTion, 
ImputE; 18, Acts; 25, ATONE- 
MENT. 

V. 10, 11, ATONEMENT, RECONCILIA- 
TION; 12-14, 19, Impure, SACRIFICE ; 
20, RoMANS (EPISTLE). 

VI. 8, Baptism; 4, 
(DAY OF). 

VII. 1-6, Law; 21-24, Suave. 

VIII. 8, SERPENT (BRAZEN); 9, 28-20, 
PREDESTINATION ; 11, REGENERA- 
TION ; 15, ADopTION, ABBa; 18-25, 
Noag; 19, 20, Sin; 26, 27, Prayer, 
INTERCESSION ; 31-34, ZECHARIAH, 


ATONEMENT 


Hanp, Apvocarte ; 32, ATONEMENT, 
RECONCILIATION. 


IX. 3, ANnatTHEeMa; 4, ADOPTION, 


SHECHINAH. 

X. 1, RoMAns (EPISTLE). 

XI. 2, Biste; 12-15, THousanp 
Years; 17, Oxive; 25, 26, Jupan 
(RESTORATION), Mystery, Obp 
TESTAMENT. 

XII. 1, 2, CHurcu, Nazarire, Sacri- 


FICE ; 20, CoaL, ODED. 


XIII. 1, Romans (episrite), HERop- 
tans; 8,9, Law, TEN Commanp- 
MENTS. 

XIV. 5, 6, Lorp’s Day, SaspatH; 
21, WINE. 


XV. 6, ZEPHANIAH ; 16, MINISTER ; 
24-28, PaAuL, SPAIN. 

XVI. 1,2, Po@se; 8, Priscixua ;. 5, 
STEPHANAS; 7, EPAPHRODITUs, AN- 
DRONICUS, JESUS; 9, URBANE; 12, 
TRYPHENA; 18, Rurus; 15, OLym- 
pas; 16, Kiss, Mary ; 22, Tertius; 
23-27, Mysrgry, RoMANS (EPISTLE). 


1 CORINTHIANS. 


Cuap. J. Ver. 1, Paut, SosTHENEs ; 
8, Lorp’s Day; 12, Prerer; 20, 
AHITHOPHEL ; 23, 24, PHiLosopny ; 
26, RoMANS (EPISTLE); 27-29, JERE- 
MIAH; 380, AARON, CORINTHIANS 
(FIRST EPISTLE). 

II. 4, 18, INsetRaTION ; 
TERY ; 12-16, TRADITION. 

Ill. 13-15, Fire. 

IV. 8, THousanp Years; 9, THEA- 
TRE, GAMES. 

V. 5, Saran; 7, Leaven ; 8, Pass- 
OVER. 

VI. 2,8, ANGEL ; 18, RESURRECTION; 
14, ADULTERY; 16, 17, IpoL; 20, 
SACRIFICE. 


7-9, Mys- 


VII. 5, Fast, Satan; 6,15, 25-28, 
INSPIRATION; 14, Baptism; 25, 
TIMOTHY (SECOND EPISTLE); 26, 
MARRIAGE. 

VIII. 1, Manna; 18, Meat. 

Ix. 1, Apostie; 5, Peter; 18, 
Priest; 20, TimotHy; 23-27, 
Games, Crown. 

X. 2, Baptism; 4, Merisan; 138, 


Mines; 16, Buessine ; 21, Cup; 
25-83, NicouaiTans ; 27, Luks. 

XI. 4, SynacocuE; 7, Apam; 10, 
MarriaGE, ANGEL; 15, VeIL; 18,19, 
Heresy; 20-29, Lorp’s SuPPER ; 
23-28, PauL, LUKE. 

XII. 10, Toncures (Girr oF); 18, 
Baptism ; 28, CHURCH, PROPHET. 


XIII. 1, 11, Toneues (ciFT oF); 2, 
Mystery, RippLe; 12, Guass. 

XIV. 4-22, Tonaugs (Girt oF); 37, 
CANON. 

XV. 3-5, Luxz, Trapirion; 6, 7, 18, 
45, JEsus, RESURRECTION; 8, 38, 
Paut, AHAZIAH; 28, MEpIATOR, 
TempLe (or Ezekiel), THOUSAND 
Years ; 29, Baptism For Dean ; 82, 
Games; 44483, Spirit, ADAM; 47, 
Eartu ; 51, Mystery. 


XVI. 1, 2,-Tirar, Atms; 10, 11, 
Timotay; 12, Apottos: 15-17, 
SrerpHanas; 21, 22, ANATHEMA, 
SALUTATION. 
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2 CORINTHIANS. 


Cuap. Il. Ver. 12-14, Paun, Trrvs. 

IIL. 6, 7, 9-17, 18, Moses, Otp Tsst- 
AMENT, Lav«R. 

IV. 1, Saturation; 4, BLinpNgss; 

6,7, Gipzon ; 17, Gtorr. | 


V. 1, Lepsr, Tent; 10, Resvureec- 
Tion; 16, FuesH, Jesus; 18, Re- 
CONCILIATION, ATONEMENT; 19-21, 
Ivpurs, Sacrtrics. 


VL. 14, Noaz, Anas, ALLIANCE. 
Vil. 5, 6, Trrus. 
VII. 


Tropuixus ; 23, Apostie, TrwoTHY. | 
XI. 4, CoginrHrans (SECOND £EPIS-| 


i. 


IV. 


IL 1, 2, 17, 19, 26, Paripprans 


(EPISTLE) ; 6-8, For ; 19-23, Tito- 
TRY. 

2, 3, Circumcision; 10, 11, 
THousanp Years; 12, 14, li, 
Gawmgs; 18, Acts, Paut; 20, Crtt- 
ZENSHIP; 21, RESURRECTION. 

2, 3,22, Romans (EPISTLE); 10, 
15, 16, 18, Pururppr, ParILippians 
(EPISTLE) ; 22, Paace. 


COLOSSIANS. 


14, Manna; 18, Luxe; 22,| Cuap.I Ver.15, Son or Gop, Apam; 


16, Firstsorn, THRones ; 17, Acts, 
PROVIDENCE ; 27, MYsTERY. 


TL&); 24, PUNISHMENTS ; 32, Acts, ' I. = PHILEMON ; 3, 8, 18, ScreNnce, 


ARETAS. ' 
XII. 1,7, Paut; 2, Acrs; 9, Asxt,| 
SHecainag ; 18, Troparus. ; 
XII. CortsrsHians (Fiesr EPISTLE). 


GALATIANS. 


Cuap. I. Ver. 4, Ace; 8, 9, JzRo- 
BoaM, Mirmacies; 11-20, Luxg, 
Pau, Perer, ApostLe ; 21, Acts. 

IL _1, Trrus, Acrs; 2, Paut; 3-5, 
Ciecumcision ; 11-14, Perer, Tra-| 
DITION. 

iL 3, 1, Pauz, Justiricatioy, | 
Law; 6-18, Acts; 7, ZaccHazus;) 
13, PunisHMent, Sacetrice; 17,! 


CHeonoLocr; 19, ANGEL, AaRon, Il. 


Covenant; 20-22, Meptator; 24, | 
Law ; 27,28, Apa, Baprism, Appa, | 
ABA.DOx. 


| IIL. 


Anest ; 11, 12, Barris ; 14, Nar; 
15, Samson ; 18-23, Fast, ABEL ; 19, 
Bonons ; 21, PHARISEE. 


| IT. 3, 4, Tsousanp Years; 11, Scr- 


THIAN ; 23, HEZEKIAH. 


TY. 1, 9, Ongsmus; 6, Satt; 7-9, 


Trcuicus ; 10, Agtstarcuus, Mark; 
15, Nympuas; 16, EPHESIANS (EPIS- 
Tie), Laopicea; 17,18, PHinemon, 
SaLurTaTION. 


1 THESSALONTANS. 


|Cuap.I. Ver. 1, Sreas, Sitvanus; 


7, 8, 10, THESSALONIANS (EPISTLES), 
TuHessaLtonica (Grouping of Paul's 
Epistles). 

2, 9, 12, 16, Paun; 7, Nurse; 
18, Gawes, Satan, THESSALONIANS 
(2PISTLES). 

1, 2, Pau. 


IV. 4, Pzovipexce, Roman Empiee;| IV. 9, 13, THESSALONIANS (EPISTLES). 


6, ABappoN, ABBa; 9, ELEMENTs ;| 


13, Luxe, Acts, THors, GaLatra, | 


GaLaTIans (EPISTLE), PauL; 22-31, 
Law, Hacaz, Patgtarcu, ALLE- 
GORY, ALEXaNwBIA. 


Y. 4, 11, Paut, PHariszzs; 9, Lza-| 


ven; 12, Crecumcision. 


VI. 7, Sowse; 11, Episttx; 13, 
Pau; 13, 17, Curries. 


EPHESIANS. 


Cuap. I. Ver. 5, Erect, Peepgsrina- 
Tron, TempLe; 13, 14, Eagnest; 
21, ANGEL. 

Il. 2, Thovsanp Years, ANGEL, AGE; 
14, ABappon; 18, ApsBa; 19-22, 
Weicats anp Measures, Tasee- 
NACLE, ACTS. 

Ill. 46, Myrsreer. 

IV. 3-16, Caurcn; 8, Caprivitr; 
27, Saran; 29, Satr. 

V._ 18, Aaron; 19, Psatus ; 25-32, 
Eve, Marziace, Mrsrzey ; 26, Bap- 
Tis ; 30, ADULTERY, ADAM. 

VI. 11, 12, Satan, Axcet; 13-16, 
SuieLp, Sanpat, Arus ;18,Prarer. 


PHILIPPIANS. 


Crap. L Ver. 9, Science; 12, 13, 
Paxace ; 21, 23, Paut; 29, 30, Pri- 
LIPPIANS (EPISTLE). 


— 


¥. 3, ApontJag ; 23, ADaw, Sacri- 


Fice, Spreir. 


2 THESSALONIANS. 


Crap.I. Ver. 2, Saturation; 7, 8, 
Snecuinay ; 10, Pau. 

II. 2, 5, 9, THESSALONIANS (SECOND 
EPISTLE) ; 3, ANTICHRIST, Acts; 7, 
8, Mystery; 9, Mrracte; 13, Pre- 
DESTINATION ; 15, TRADITION. 

Ill. 17, Hesrews, Paut. 


1 TIMOTHY. 


Cuap.I. Ver. 1-3, 7, 18, Trvorsy, 
Tiwotay (FIRST EPISTLE) ; 4, GeNE- 
ALOGY ; 12-16, Pau; 13-15, Tim- 
OTHY (SECOND EPISTLE); 20, Hr- 
MENUS. 

Il. 1, Prayer; 4,5, Meptator; 6, 
Ransom ; 11-15, Birtu, Eve. 

TTL. 2, Marriace; 3, Aaron, Tro- 
THY (FIRST EPISTLE); 11, DEACONESS, 
Presse; 13, Deacon; 15, Pretar; 
16, Scrzencr, Mystery, Hrun. 

IV. 1-3, Trworny (SECOND EPiSTLE), 
ANTICHRIST, ABSTINENCE ; 8, ONE- 
stuus; 10, ATONEMENT; 12, TimorHY 
(FIRST EPISTLE) ; 14, 15, BisHop. 

V. 3-13, Wipow ; 4, NepHew, Piety; 
10, Aums; 18, Evancenisr, LUKE. 

VI. 12, Trworny ; 20, Science, Trw- 
OTHY (FIRST EPISTLE). 


2 TIMOTHY. 


Cuap.I. Ver. 4, 5,7, Trwotry, Lots; 
6, Bisnop, Hanp; 16-18, Onest- 
PHORUS, TIMOTHY (SECOND KPISTLE). 

Il. 5,Games; 19, Pmutar; 26, Satan. 

III. 1-9, Mrractes, ANTICHRIST, AGE, 
TrMoTHY (SECOND EPISTLE) ; 10, 11, 
Icontum, Lystra; 15, ScriprurEs, 
TRADITION; 16, INSPIRATION. 

IV. 7, Games, Acts, Pau; 11, 21, 
Linus, Mark; 12, 13, Dress, Tr- 
cHtcus, Paut, TrMoTHy (FIRST EP- 
ISTLE) ; 14-17, TrmotHy (SECOND 
EPISTLE); 21, CLauDIA. 


TITUS. 
Crap. I. Ver. 5, 11-13, Titus; 14, 
ScriBes. 
II. 13, Trrus (EPISTLE). 
Ill. 5, Laver, REGENERATION, Bap- 
TISM. 


PHILEMON. 
Ver. 2, 9, 11, 15, PHILEMON. 


HEBREWS. 


CuHap.I. Ver. 2, Ace, Apa; 3, Iporn, 
Imace, Sacririce; 4, Heir; 5, 8, 
Son or Gop; 6, Firsrsorn; 14, 
ANGEL. 

II. 9, ATONEMENT; 14, 15, Ransom, 
REDEEMER; 17, PRopiTiaTION, Re- 
CONCILIATION, SaTAN. 

Ill. 1, APostLe. 

IV. 8, Sappats, TaousanD YEARS; 
9, Rest; 14, Heavens. 

V. 2, 4,5, AARON. 

VI. 2, Baprism; 5, AGE; 16, OaTH; 
17, Meptator ; 18, Boop ; 19, Suip. 

VIL. 1-3, 15, 16-28, MELCHIZEDEK ; 
22, Surery; 24, ATONEMENT, 
Prizst; 25, Bett ; 28, Barris. 

Vill. 2, 5, Tapernacte; 4, Hicu- 
PRIEST. 

IX. 2, SHewpreapD; 4, AARON, 
Attar, CENSER ; 7, ATONEMENT (DAY 
oF), Stn Orrerinc, HEIFER (RED) ; 
15-18, Covenant; 28, SALVATION. 

X. 1, 3, 3, 11, 22, Sacririce; 5, 
Aw; 10,Mertpan; 12, 19, ATONE- 
MENT (DAY OF); 14, JEsuS; 19-22, 
ABRAHAM, PRIEST, TABERNACLE ; 29, 
PassOvER ; 33, THEATRE; 38, VER- 
SION (AUTHORIZED), JUSTIFICATION. 

XI. 3, Creation; 4, ABEL, CAIN; 
7, Noas, Saceirice; 10-16, 19, 
Isaac; 11, SaraH; 23, Moses; 28, 
Passover; 31, RauaB; 32, Sam- 
son; 33, ANTLOCHUS; 37, IsAIAH; 
39, 40, JERUSALEM, PENTATEUCH. 

XII. 1, Treatre; 2, Games, Cap- 
TaIn; 8, Bastarps; 11, Esau; 16, 


17, Moses; 22, ANGEL; 24, ABEL; © 


26, Haceat. 

XIII. 7, Hesrews, JAMES THE LEss; 
10, Sacririce, Attar; ll, 12, 
HeEtrer (rED), ATONEMENT (DAY OF); 
15, Bunt, Sacrtrice; 23, OTRY. 
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JAMES. 
Crap.I. Ver.1, 2, SALUTATION 5 


27, RELIGION. 
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II. 2, Rinc, Synacocur, Caurcu; 
14-25, Farra, JAMES THE Less, 
JUSTIFICATION ; 21-23, Isaac; 25, 
Ravan. 

Jil. 4, Sate; 6, Wiirtwinp; 9, 
ADAM. 

V. 3, Rust; 4, Sapaora; 7, AGri- 
CULTURE; 8, 9, JAMES HE Less; 


1U-12, Oar; 14, ANnoint; 17, 
Evisau. 
1 PETER. 
Cuav.I. Ver. 1, 2, Execr, Prepest- 


INATION ; 3, ADOPTION; 7, SIMEON 
(11); 8, Thowas, Perer; 10-12, Pro- 
PHET; 14, Perer; 18-20, Sacri- 
FICE; 18, 19, Acrs. 

II. 5, 9, Koran, Priest, Taper- 
NACLE, TempLe, CHurcH ; 7, Acts; 
19, 24, Perer. 

Il. 18,19, Het, Sprrirs 1n Prison; 
2), Noan; 21, Barris. 


IV. 11, Oractes; 17, 18, Jerosoam. 


V. 2,4, Paut, Perer; 8, ABADDON, 
Lion ; 12, Simas; 13, Mark. 


2 PETER. 


CnHap. I. Ver. 1, JUSTIFICATION, 
Simeon; 13, 14, Perrr; 15, Luke, 
Moss; 16-18, THousanp YEARs; 


20, 21, Scriprures, INSPIRATION, 
ProrvHet. 
II. 1, Atonement; 8, ANANIAS; 


4, ANGEL, Heit; 7-9, Lor; 10, 
AGE ; 13, Lorp’s Supper; 15, Nico- 
LAIYANS, Ass, BALAAM. 

tive 1,40, 18, Paun, PErsR ; 5-7, 
Noad, ‘'HousAND Years; 15, HeE- 
BREWS; 16, BIBLE. 


1 JOHN. 


Cuap.I. Ver. 8, 9, LEPER. 


II. 1, 2, ApvocatE, ATONEMENT ; 
16, Apam; 18, JOHN (EPISTLES), 
AnTICHRis? ; 20, 27, TRADITION. 


III. 2, THousanp Years; 4, Sin; 
7, Jusrirication; 9, Baptism, 
Josrepu, Nicopemus; 12, ABEL; 
18, JOHN. 

IV. 1-8, Ayriciunist, JoHN (FIRST 
EPISTLE); 9, 10, SACRIFICE; 17, 
SHULAMITE. 


V. 4, Repuipim.; 6, Jesus, Baprism; 
14, 15, Prayer. 


2 JOHN. 

Ver. 1, JOHN (SECOND EPISTLE) ; 8, 
Foacon; 10, Saturation; 12, 
WRItiNG. 

JUDE. 

Ver. 6, 7, Noan, Satan; 9, Mr- 

CHAEL; 11, ABEL, Bataam; 14, 


Lameca ; 19, Spirit; 23, Leper. 


REVELATION. 


Cuap. I. Ver. 3, 7,8, 17, SHECHINAH; 
4, NumBerR, REVELATION; 5, Hoty 
Guosr; 6, ARAUNAH, HtGHpRiEst, 
Priest, TaousaNp YEARS; 7, Son 
oF Man; 8, OmecGa, Etiakim, 
AupHA; 10, Jesus, Lorp’s Duy, 
NuMBER; 12, 18, 20, CaNDLEsTICK, 
ANGEL, CuurcH, Son or Man; 15, 
Brass; 20, Mystery, SYNAGOGUE. 

II. 5, Canpuestick, Timotruy; 7, 
ApAaM, Urim, Parapise, Reve- 
LATION; 8-11, Smyrna; 9, Syna- 
GocuE; 10, RevetaTion; 12-16, 


PeRGAMOs ; 18, ANTIPAS ; 14, 15, 20, | 


J®ZEBEL, BALAAM, NICOLAITANS ; 
17, Manna, Stone, NamME; 18-25, 
Tryatira; 24, Satan; 28, Luci- 
FER. 

Ill. 1-5, Sarpis; 7, Reveration, 
ELiakiM, PHILADELPHIA; 9, NeBu- 
CHADNEZZAR; 14, Son or Gop, 
Laopicea; 18, REVELATION; 21, 
THOUSAND YEARS. 


IV. 3, Sarvine ; 4, THrone, Expgrs; 
6-8, Brasts, ReveLation ; 7, Lion, 
NuMBER. 
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V. 1, Book; 5, Lion; 8,11, ANGEL; 
9-12, CHEeruB; 10, THoUsAND 
YEARS. 

VI. 6, PENNY; 
REVELATION. 
VII. 4, Number, Dan; 9, Pam, 

Feast. 

VIII. 3, Attar, ANGEL, ATONE- 
MENT; 4, CENSER, FRANKINCENSE, 
INCENSE; 11, Woxmwoop. 


IX. 3-11, Scorpion, ABappDon; 8, 
Hatr. 

X. 7, Mystery. 

XI. 2, 3, 9, Nuswper; 37, ABEL, 
AntICHRISt; 4, OLIVE, CANDLE- 
stick; 5, Exisan, ENocH ; 7, REVE- 
LATION ; 15, ‘THOUSAND YEARS, AGE, 


XII. 1, Moon, NumBer; 7, SaTan, 
ANGEL; 8, 9, 12, ABADvoN; 10, 
ANNA. 

XIII. 4, Micntarn; 5, REVELATION ; 
10, SHALLuM, Captivity; 14-18, 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR, NuMBer, Pau, 
Reveration, TRADITION, ANTI- 
cHRist, IDOL; 16, FOREHEAD. 

XIV. 11, Ace; 14, Son or Man. 

XV. 3, Mosss. 

XVI. 12, Euparates; 13, Froe, 
ANTICHRIST; 14, ZECHARIAH, SAD- 
DUCEES, DIVINATION, JOSIAH; 16, 
ARMAGEDDON; 17, Goa. 


XVII. 1-5, Baxnyton (MYSTICAL), 
ADULTERY, ANTICHRIST; 3, BEAST; 
5, ForEHEAD; 8, lpot; 9, Rome; 
15, 16, EurHrates; 16-18, Mar- 
RIAGE, Mystery. 


XVIII. 12, Linen, Toytne Woop. 


XIX. 1, ALLELUIA; 7, MARRIAGE; 
8, Linen; 10, ANGEL, OLD Tesra- 
MENT, PropHerr; 12, Crown; 18, 
REVELATION; 14, HIGHPRIEST. 

XX. 2, NumpBer, THOUSAND YEARS, 
REVELATION ; 6, Priest. 

XXI. 1, REGENERATION; 
MANUEL; 4, HIGHPRIEST ; 
24, 26, THousanp YEARS; 
HEAVEN; 27, Leper. 

XXII. 4, Foreneapd; 10, Book ; 16, 
Jesus; 18-20, Revebation, TRa- 
DITION. 


10, ABEL; 12-17, 


3, Im. 
11, 23, 
22, 
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